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iisrr):E2^  to  "v^oltji^v^e  xilvi. 


(lUustrations  in  Italic?,) 


Abelia  rupestiis.  144,  458 

Aberdeen,  Str^wVjerries  in,  143 

Abies  biachyi  hylla,  416,  54S  ;  Veitchi,  416 

Abutilon  Th  inpEoni  in  wet  seasons,  i30 

Abutiions  fur  winter  bloom,  465 

Acdntholimun  androsaceum.  303 

Acer  eri>carpum,  4S2  ;  pennsylvanicum,  325  ; 
puipurascens  Nizttti,  305 

Ac'billta  Enpatoiiuni,  7  ;  fiUperdula,  7  ; 
Hutcri,  78;  The  Pearl,  139;  The  fearl 
from  cutting^",  385 ;  tomentosa,  406  ;  um- 
btlla'a,  451 

Achimenes,  a  house  of,  24  ;  tubiflora,  19 

ActinelUi  gratdiflora,  254 

Ad  antum  am  bile  pUimosum,  163;  cunea- 
tum  variegatum,  152  ;  curvatum,  152 ; 
Hemsleyanum,  162 

Adoids  veinabs,  452 

Acrides,  14S  ;  affine,  149;  cri.puin,  148 
Fieldtrgi,  61,  149  ;  japonicum,  250;  Law 
reucea;,  544;  Lobbi,  149;  maculosum,  149 
cdoratum,  149 ;  qniuquevulnerum,  149, 293 
quinqueviilueruni  Farmeti,  149 ;  Rohani 
anuin,  422 ;  rosonm,  149 ;  su*\i»simum, 
l4'.i ;  vireUB,  14I» ;  William  i,  292 

Aganisia  ccerulea,  37 

Air  Plants,  14S 

Ajuga  geneventifl,  197 

Aberii  cafTr^.  239 

Allamanda  William&i,  I9l 

Allaiiiandas,  294 

Allii.ni  piilcliflhini,  214 

AlniKiid  fnntiiig  in  Ir^Ianl,  551 

Almondsbiiry,  notes  from,  412 

Aloy^ia  citriodora,  429 

Ahfrtt mtria  aurantiaca,  470;  pdfgrina  alho. 
472 

Alstnemerlflp,  470,  490,  532 

Alyfesum  &rgeiiteuni.  158  ;  Idaeum,  90 

Amaryllis  BL-Uadunna,  264  ;  litlladotna 
blanda,  214  ;  the  blue.  167 

Amateurs,  a  godd  vegetable  for,  244 

America,  Tean  Ilnlu  in,  459 

Amorftha  caDCscenfl,  264 

Ampolopsis  Engelmantii,  263  ;  Hogg  I,  458; 
jaifonica,  400,  548  ;  muialis  jajKJUica,  445 


Amjhicome  Em  di,  10 

Androsace  lai  vgiutsa  Leiehtlini  393 

Anemoue  apci  nina,  152 ;  hlaiufa,  152  : 
blaijca,  152  ;  japonlca  var.  Lady  Aidilaun, 
350  ;  Ilobinsi.  niana,  152  ;  Jiobmsoniana, 
153 

Anemones,  blue-flowered,  152;  Crown,  in 
autumn,  367;  fine,  in  September,  2f 4 ; 
P-.ppy.  fine,  325  ;  wood,  452 

Anemones  and  KanuLculi  in  a  Scottiih  gar- 
den, 8 

AngTfecum  Chailluanum,  2i5;  falcatum,  139, 
250  ;  Kotschyi,  382  ;  Leonis,  108 ;  modestuni, 
545  ;  Stottiauum,  221  ;  sesquipedale,  478 

Anguloa  Ruckeri,  150;  unifloia,  61 

Annuale,  a  note  on,  72 

Ar  oma'heca  cnienta,  206 

Anthemis  Gieebachi,  100;  niacedon'ca,  619  ; 
maceifonicH,  519 

Antbtrium  Seherzeriauum,  233;  Scherzeii- 
anum  lotundifo  ium  sanguiueum,  211 

Aiithyllia  montaua  rubra,  78 

Antirrhinum,  the,  32  ;  the  white,  30,  77 

Antirrhinums,  65  ;  a  note  on,  171;  as  bed- 
ding pUnta,  255  ;  dwarf,  76 

Aphelamira  cristata,  214 

AphjUan'hcs  monspelienais,  260 

Apple  Alexander,  494  ;  Allen's  Everlasiing, 
533;  American  Mother,  421,  481;  a  sure 
cropping,  379  ;  Barnack  Beauty,  35)> ; 
Beauty  of  Bath,  94,  242  ;  Beauty  of  Kent, 
310;  Belle  Dubois,  527  ;  Belle  Pontoi*e,SS8; 
Bismarck,  304,  4M ,  528 ;  blossi'ni.  abnormal, 
215;  Braddick'B  Nonpareil, 536  ;  CVlluu  Pip- 
pin, 302,  356,  378,  379  ;  Cux's  Fi'iiinna.  4:<J, 
511,551 ;  erop,1804, 3, 141, 243  ;crop,  the  thin, 
218  ;  D.  T.  Fish,  219  ;  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, 379 ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  an  es- 
palier, 2  ;  Ecklinville  seedling,  £43  ;  Fgie- 
mont  Russet,  388  ;  failure,  the,  303 ;  Frog- 
more  Prulific,  244  ;  Glory  of  the  West,  142  ; 
Gravenstein,  379  ;  Gteuadier,  276  ;  King  of 
the  Pippins,  303,  450  ;  King  of  Tompkin-* 
County,  06,  355 ;  Lane's  l^rince  Albert, 
276,  379;  Lord  Grosvcnur,  2;6,  378;  Lord 
Sutlield,  526,  651 ;  lord  ."^I'p'l'l,  626  ;  Manki 
Codlin,  214  ;  Mauks,  striking  cuttings 
of,  354  ;  Margilj  379  ;  More  de  Menage,  276 


Apile  notcp,  4;;9  ;  packing  at  IlirefurJ, 
494  ;  Ribslon  Pipptn,  528 ;  tandring- 
ham,  379.  528  ;  South  Lincoln  Beauty,  436, 
528  ;  Sfirliu(/  Ca)itli\  88  ;  Stirhng  Castle,  SS, 
275,  £03  ;  Stoke  Edith  Pippin,  421  ;  Straw- 
berry, 31  9  ;  sucker,  the,  209  ;  the  Kei,  230  ; 
Tylers  Kernel,  £09,  310,  354  ;  White  Trans- 
parent, 56  ;  Worcester  Fearmain,  95,  355  ; 
Yel  ow  Ingestre,  191 

Apple  trees  as  cordons,  176;  bush.  310;  can- 
keied,  534;  caterpillars  on,  260;  insects 
injuring  at  the  present  time,  2  ;  on  their 
own  roots,  242;  pruning,  142,  S44;  showing 
young,  in  pots,  460 

Apples,  141,  243,  284,  528  ;  and  their  prices, 
303 ;  as  double  cordon  s,  355 ;  buying,  528, 551 ; 
cordon,  482  ;  early  flowering,  142  ;  highly- 
coloured,  511  ;  King  of  the  Pippins  and 
Pike's  Fearmain,  370  ;  notes  on,  2l8  ;  pack- 
ing. 482  ;  Feats  and  Plums,  marketing,  174  ; 
planting  late,  533;  synonymous,  142,  219; 
the  most  profitaVe  to  plant,  41";  The 
Queen  and  Gasccigne's  Scarlet,  379,  449, 
460;  too  many,  528;  two  good  espalier, 
219  ;  Tyltr's  Kernel  and  Beauty  of  Kent, 
284 

Apricot  Early  Moorpark,  133;  Large  Early, 
95 

AquaTium  sliow,  notes  from  the,  398 

AraUaSitboldi,458;  Sieboldi  variegata,  430; 
spinosa,  446 

Araucaria  imbricata,  445 

Artnaria  Huteri,  30  ;  niontana,  8 

Aiistuli.chia  figas  T;ir.  btvirtevanti,  430 

AiTuwb^ad.  thcruiible,  230 

Artichoke,  the  Chinese,  245 

Artichokes,  Globe,  178 

Art  of  an*anging  cut  flowers,  313 

Arundinaria  chrysantha,  530  ;  falcata,  530  ; 
Fortunei,  530;  Fortunei  auiea,  530;  For- 
tune! lol.  var.,  530;  Hindsii,  530;  Hindsii 
var.  gramiuea,  £30  ;  japonica,  530  :  kha- 
siana,  416,  530  ;  macrosperma,  530  ;  Maxt- 
niowiczi,  530;  Simoni,  531 ;  Sinioni  va". 
striata,  531 ;  Veitchi,  546 

Asarum  macranthum,  167 

Asclepias  tubcrosa,  107 

Asia  Miuoi',  wild  flowers  in,  7 


Aspaagus  beds,  80  :  retrofractus  arboreus, 
bOl ;  sarmentosue,  167 

Aster  acris,  i:40  ;  cassubicug,  5S1 ;  cassubi- 
cus  and  A.  cabuiicus,  475,  495 ;  cordi- 
folius,  406;  diffus  s  Ccmbefishacre,  302; 
diifusus  horizontalis,  45S  ;  diplostephoi-les, 
72;  edcoides,  437;  Eynsford  Yellow,  550; 
grandifloius,  385,  4i)6 ;  hybridus  nanus, 
392 ;  Ifevis  and  A.  Novi-Belgii,  471  ;  Lind- 
leyanus  nanus,  406;  longifolius  formosus, 
451;  Novi-Belgii  Orion,  471;  paniculatus 
W.  J.  Grant,  496;  Ihomitsoni,  270,  406 
trlnervius  var,  congestus,  475 

Atrageue  alpina,  318  ;  sibirica,  319  ;  M  tn- 
derothi,  319 

Atragenes,  ihe,  318 

August  in  South  Devon,  237  ;  shrubs  flower- 
ing in,  145  ;  the  flowers  of,  172,  102 

Auriculas,  border,  319 

Autumn,  flowers  in,  254 ;  vegc  able  gn.wth 
in,  409 

Autumnal  flowers.  274 

Auvergue,  Silver  Fir  in,  146 

Azalea  moUis,  265,  546 ;  mollu,  Jlowers  of, 
546;  mollis  in  a  Surrey/ ga  den,  265;  obtus.'i, 
430 ;  rosseflora  446,475 

Azaleas,  hardy  in  autumn,  400;  impoited 
234  ;  late-flowered,  50,  128 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  401 

Bamboo  garden,  the,  432,  444,  403,  488,  50P, 
529,  543  .       , 

Bamb-os,  475,  531;  and  soil,  416;  tardy, 
with  coloured  stems,  324 ;  photograi  hi  of, 
551 

Bambufa  augustifolia,  547;  disticlui,  547; 
fastco^a,  5*7;  Fortunei  vanepata  324; 
kha  iana,  416  ;  Lajdekeii,  547 ;  Marl  acea, 
547;  maimorea,  547;  Metike,  f02;  Na^as- 
hima,  547;  pamata,  546;  pnmila,  130; 
I  vgma^a,  547  ;  quadi-argularis,  5i7;  sena- 
vcneis,  546;  tessellata,  540;  violescenp,  19 

Bandstruid^,  County  Oouncil,  283 

Baaing  Park,  Chryt;Lnthemum8  at,  23( 
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Bean  Canadian  Won.l  r  2S  ;  Canadian 
Wonder,  in  pots,  80 ;  Gruen  Windsor,  63  ; 
Ililla  Piize,  2!i2  ;  new  c'imblng.  292 ; 
Smythe's  Hybrirl,  SO  ;  Syon  House,  80  ; 
Tender  and  True,  214;  the  French  climb- 
in?,  203,  40S;  the  wliite  Dutch  or  Case- 
knife.  214  ;  Veitch's  ClimbiDg,  30(3 ; 
Veitch'a  Climbing  Cjinadlan  Wonder,  291, 
359 

Bean?,  late  lunnor,  4;  preserving,  277,312, 
371  ;  runner,  117 

Bcckenham,  Oichids  at.  45fi 

Bed,  a  pretty  sunimor,  101 

Beetroot  and  wireworm,  28 ;  storlcg,  372 ; 
Turnip-rooted,  442 

Begonia,  a  seedling,  113;  Beauty  of  Eyns- 
f"Td,  f»0;  corallioa,  24tl ;  fuchsioides,  454; 
Gloire  do  Lorraine,  360,  380;  Haageana, 
430;  John  Heal,  437;  L^dy  'Jyler,  90; 
Laing's  Fringed  White,  42 ;  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  42  ;  margaritacea,  3S4  ;  Neatne  s, 
42 ;  Paul  Bruant,  17(! ;  Pre^>idcnt  Carnot, 
10;  Rajah.  102;  seniferflurens  var.  gigan- 
tca,  43  J ;  Winter  Queen.  474;  with  nou- 
female  floBers,  182  ;  Worthiana.  131,  2SS 

Begon'as,  a  new  race  of  double-flowered, 
114;  at  Forest  Hill,  253;  at  Reading,  2J; 
bedding,  StJS  ;  double,  at  Cork,  191  ;  out- 
door, at  Swanley,  326  ;  the  aeuiperacrens, 
5M  ;  tuberous,  at  Lewisham,  ISi;  tuber- 
ous, at  Wexhani  Park,  325 

Behria  tenuiflora,  503 

Benincasia  cerifera,  460 

Benthami*  fragifera,  437 

Berberls  Lycium,  432 ;  vulgaris  and  its 
forms,  445  ;  Wallichi,  548 

Bertolonia  Comtesse  de  Kerchove  Denerg- 
h-m,  90  ;  margaritacea  superba,  90  ;  Tri- 
omphe  de  i'ExDosition  de  Gand,  90 

Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas,  131 

Bessera  elegans,  362 

Bilibergia  zebrina,  72 

Bindweed,  Bhie  Rock,  as  a  climber,  2o4 

Birches,  weeping,  237 

Blackberry,  Parsley-leavei,  325 

Blackberries,  302 

Bletia  Watsoniana,  161 

Bocconia  cordatji.  9S 

BoUea  Lalindei,  545 

Books — 

"A    Handb:ok    to    the    Birds    of    Great 

Britain,"  114 
"Agricultural  Zoology,"  143 
"Brown's  Forester,"  46S 
"  Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  Amateurs," 

469 
"Chrysanthemum  List,"  281 
"  Cyclamen,  and  how  to  grow  them,"  531 
"Flore  Colorize  de  poche  des  montagnes 

de  la  Suisse,  de  la  Savoie.  &c.,"  427 
"Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan,"  281 
"  Les  Chrysaathemes,"  427 
'■  Manual  of  Forestry,"  282 
'Petit  Guide  piatique  de  Jardinage,"  114 
Rhodologia,"  483 
"Text  Books  of  the  Diseases  of  Trees." 

483 
"The  Garden  that  I  Love,"  12 
"  The  Tomato,  its  culture  and  uses  "  119 
"  Timber   and  Timber  Trees,  native  and 

fortiga,"  550 
"  Wild  Flowers  in  Art  and  Nature,"  531 
"  M'ild  Spain,"  426 

Books  for  reference,  469,  532 

Borecole,  a  good,  371 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  42 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  cnr:mbifl  ra,  1S3,  361 
390 

Bouvardias  at  Kew,  167 

Boykinia  aconitifolia,  78 

Brassavola  Digbyaua,  543 

Brassiea  vemnicosa  grandiflora,  234 

Brier,  Sweet,  Diana  Vernon,  90;  Janet's 
Pride  442 

Briers,  the  yellow  and  copper  Austrian,  375 

Bristol,  Oi-chids  at,  447 

Broccoli  at  f^hiistraas,  479,  516;  notes  od. 
409 

Broditea  capitata,  503 ;  rorrinm,  503  ;  con- 
gesta,  503  ;  gracilis,  503  ;  grandiflora,  603  ; 
Howelli,  503  ;  ixioides,  503 ;  lactea,  503  ; 
laxa,  503  ;  minor,  503  ;  peduncularis,  503 

Brodiajas,  502 

Broom,  the  Spanish,  401 

Broughtonia  sangiiinea..  20  J,  35S 

Brugmansias,  429 

Brussels,  Catasetums  from,  477 ;  garden 
rambles  in,  120 

Brussels  Sprouts,  516;  flarour  in,  430,  51G 
Paragon,  479 

Budding,  early  v.  late,  133 

Bii'ldlei;i  globosa,  15,  380  ;  insigais,  86 

Bu?Il-.  the  Geneva,  197 

Bnlhr.phyUum  reticulatum,  400 

Bulbs,  planting  early,  21'j  ;  the  flowering  of, 
367 

Buphthalmum  cordifolium,  298 ;  ealicifolium 
293 

Bupleurum  axn-eum,  29 

Burchellii  capensis,  19 

Burghlcy,  a  Carnation  from,  333 

Burlingtnnia  venusta,  204 

Butomus  uuibellatus,  76 


Cabbage  and  Lettuca  plants,  479 ;  Dwarf 
Drumhead,  277  ;  Dimyf  Druuthiml,  277  ; 
Ellam's  Dwai-f  Early,  62  ;  plants,  trans- 
planting. 277 

Cabbages,  notes  on,  322 ;  pickling,  322  ;  Savoy, 
40s  ;  spring,  178 

Ca'salpiniajaponica,  14 

Caladiiim  Che'sea  Gem,  90  ;  Duke  of  York, 
90  ;  Duchess  of  York,  90  ;  F.  W.  Moore,  90  ; 
Gurupa,  211;  Papuer,  90;  Stapocu,  90; 
Triomphe  de  Comte,  90 

rialadiiims,  wintering,  454,  522 

Calanthe  bella,  505  ;  Domiuii,  204 ;  gigas, 
506  ;  Harold,  473  ;  lentiginosa,  605  ;  Mjlesi, 
605  ;  poifihyrea,  506  ;  Regnieri,  505 ;  Se- 
deni,  505  ;  Turnori,  505  ;  Veitchi  alba,  505  ; 
vcstita  ocnlata  alba,  505 ;  vestita  oeulata 
gigantca,  505  ;   WiUiamsi,  605 

Calai-.thes,  deciduous,  505 

Catraifaria,  a  mtl-groipn,  57  ;  Burbidgei,  430 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  56 

Callas  for  early  flowering,  380 

Calliopsis,  annual,  191 

Callipsyche  mirabilis.  71 

Calluna  vulgaris  fl.-pl.,  296 

Calochortus  Plummer*,  S9 ;  vc/maius,  395; 
venustus  Vesta,  41 

Calochorti,  the,  394 

Calopetalon  ringens,  191 

Calystegia  pnbe.scens  fl.-pl.,  197 

Camellia  quercifolia,  511 

Camellias,  planting,  outdoors,  518 

Campanula  cenisia.  77 ;  G.  F.  Wi'son,  393  ; 
gargauic*  alba,  78 ;  g.  hirsute,  253 ;  rj. 
/<('rsi//a,  253  ;  grandis,  24;  isophylla  al^-a, 
100.  370,  392  ;  medium  calycanthema,  65  ; 
perricifolia  coronata  alba,  24;  puUoides, 
270  ;  pyramidalis  compactii,  144  ;  Raineri, 
98,  451,  497,  bV\  Vidali,  215,  294,  325; 
Wanneri,  9^  ;  Zoysi,  157 

Campanulas,  the  dwarf,  407 ;  trailing,  198 

Canna  Celebri,  90  ;  Konigen  Clmnotte,  288, 
361 

Cannas,  dwarf,  as  bedders,  139  ;  French,  192 

Capsicum  Elephant's-trunk,  3S6 

(■ardinal  Flower  and  Ageratum,  350 

Carnation,  a  fine  seedling,  100 ;  a,  from 
Burghley,  393  ;  a  seedUng,  191  ;  Belle  Rose, 
641  ;  Buceleuch  Clove,  263 ;  Cantab,  90, 
350  ;  Countess  of  Paris,  532 ;  Duchess  of 
York,  114  ;  Eudovia,  90  ;  flowers  failing  to 
open,  212 ;  Gennania,  60 ;  James  Fitz- 
patrick,  144;  La  Reine,  361  ;  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor,  90  ;  Lady  Margaret,  167  ;  layers, 
cutting  the  tips  off,  297  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
163 ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  90 ;  notes,  31, 
227  ;  nursery,  a,  127 ;  Paradox,  163  ;  Presi- 
dent Camot,  90  ;  seedling,  239  ;  Souven'r 
de  la  Malmaison  unhealthy,  CO  ;  The  Bum 
seedling,  90,  367  ;  Waterwitch,  163  ;  Wini- 
fred, 42 

Carnations,  121  ;  and  Picotees  from  Nor- 
thumberland, 264  ;  and  wireworms,  255  ; 
at  Chelsea,  notes  on,  66  ;  at  Chiswick,  98  ; 
at  Upper  Teddington,  66 ;  beautiful,  in 
autumn,  288  ;  border,  159,  197,  297  ;  border, 
for  pots,  255  ;  from  Tyninghame,  140  ;good, 
in  October,  326  ;  in  the  north  and  south, 
256  ;  Malmaison,  131  ;  Marguerite,  69,  308  ; 
notes  on,  296 ;  the  naming  of,  367 ;  the 
new  Malmaison,  20 ;  too  big,  72 ;  Tree, 
294 

Carpenteria  californica,  139 

Cirrot  Early  Gem,  119 

Carrots,  359 

Carton,  Co.  Kildare,  137 

Cas!ia  cnrymbosa,  1S2 

Catalpa  big-nonioides,  179 

Catalpaa,  71,  ISO 

Catasetum  Bungerothi,  54^ ;  Bungerothi 
aurantiacum,  435 ;  Cliristyauuni,  3S2 ; 
Lindcui,  435  ;  macroearpum,  160;  O'Brieui- 
anuni,  435 

Catasetums  from  Brussels,  477 

Cattleya  bicolor,  214;  bicolor  coerulea;  305, 
325  ;  Bowringiana,  493,  422 ;  Clonia,  383  ; 
dolosa,  477  ;  Dowiana,  359  ;  Dowlanaaurea, 
455;  Eldorado,  545;  Fabia,  435;  Gaskel- 
liana,  139  ;  G.  albena  odorata,  258 ;  G.  var. 
Nellie,  41 ;  gigas,  24,  62,  86  ;  g.  Countess 
of  Derby,  258  ;  g.  tanderiana,  27,  62 ; 
granulosa  aurea,  14  ;  g.  superba,  89  ;  gut- 
tata Iriozi,  510;  Hariyana,  t6,  89,  210, 
456 ;  H,  liversinensis,  89 ;  Harrisoniie, 
2;2  ;  labiata,  399,  473;  labiata  at  St.  Al- 
bans, 422  ;  labiata  at  The  Dell.  399  ;  1.  ele- 
gans,  435  ;  1.  Folcyana,  358  ;  1.  lilacina,  466  ; 
1.  Measuresiana,  478  ;  1.  R.  J.  Measures,  403, 
435 ;  1.  Weatheriiana,  478 ;  maxima,  32.{, 
3)9;  Mendeli  H.  A.  Tracey,  89;  Mos3i;e, 
14;  OBricniana,  456;  Ruinccbiana  su- 
perba, 37;  Rex,  182;  superba,  110;  veUi- 
tina,  13  ;  Wellsi,  305 

Cattleyas  in  autumn,  456  ;  sunshine  for,  13S 

Cavdiflower  Dj?arf  Erfurt,  118;  plants, 
putting  up,  245 

Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli,  442,  480 ; 
early,  117 

Celery,  curly,  273  ;  maggot,  the,  143  ;  over- 
feeding, 442 


Centanrca  macrocephala,  77 

Centraiithus  albus,  10 

Cephaiaria  alpina,  7,  75 

Ccrasus  Puddmu,  47 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  24,  360 

Chards,  119 

Chelone  barbata  vars.,  V9 

Cherry  Bigarreiu  do  Schrc^ken,  88 ;  Em- 
peror Francis.  139,  176;  Florenc,  175; 
rntes,  93;  St.  Margartt,  88;  tho  Morcllo, 
220 

Chester,  rotes  from,  19,  70 

Chicory  in  tbe  g.ardcn,  215 

Chimonanthus  Jr^gnuis,  511 ;  fragrans  fruit- 
in?,  48 

Chironfa  ixifera,  361 

Chiswick,  Carnations  at,  98  ;  Phloxes  at,  115 

Chou  de  Burgldey  In  winter,  371,  409 

Christchiuvh,  hardy  fl»iwtrs  from,  216  ;  notes 
from,  437 

Christmas,  Jlruccoli  at,  516 

Chrysaniheraum,  a  fine  American,  437 ; 
Alice  Sewaid,  436  ;  Amiral  Avellan,  385  ; 
Arthur  Crepy,  239;  Autumn  Tint',  353; 
Beauts  de  Touloueaine,  353;  Btltom,  flO; 
Black  Prince,  474  ;  C.  Curtis.  437  ;  Cale- 
donia, 437;  California,  40 1 ;  Charles  Cox, 
457  ;Col.  Chase,  404;  Commandant  Bhissct, 

361,  440;  Comte  F.  Luranl,  352;  CoiuU  F. 
Lurnni,  289  ;  I  omtcsse  Foucber  de  Careil, 
35i :  Crimson  Quetn,  404  ;  Descartes,  3S6  ; 
Directeur  Tihstrand,  457  ;  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  43^  ;  Ducluss  of  York,  364,  440, 
474  ;  Elaine,  651  ;  Enfants  des  Gaules,  4S7  ; 
Fxmouth  Yellow,  440  ;  Florence  Carr,  437  ; 
F.orence  Davis,  424;  Fi'ank  Wells,  353; 
freak,  440;  Fred.  Watert^n,  404;  Floirie 
Parsons,  230;  Garnet,  436;  Globe  d'Or, 
437 ;  Golden  Beverley,  352  ;  GoHen  Wed- 
ding, 290,  514  ;  Golden  Wreath,  404  ;  Gus- 
tave  Gruaerivald,  291  ;  H.  Shoef-mith,  440  ; 
H.  Sunderbruck,  437  ;  Hairy  Wonder,  384. 
385;  J.  Agate,  437;  J.  Bidcncope.  436;  J. 
Lightfoot,  436;  Jrhn  Fulford,  457;  Junon, 
437  ;  Kentish  Yellow,  291 ;  Kinar  of 
Plumes,  510;  La  Chirine,  44t) ;  La  Neige, 
49i ;  Lady  Fitzwygram,  239,  259,  263  ;  Lady 
I  awrence,  290;  Lady  Selborne,  420;  leu- 
cantheinum,  144  ;  Le  Marquise  dAygues- 
vitns,  440;  Lord  Brooke,  514  ;  Louise,  291, 
3-'l;  Maria.  291;  Mmo.  Ad.  MouHn,  363, 
364  ;  Mmc.  Carnot,  474  ;  Mme.  C.  Capitatt, 
425;  Mme.  Edouard  Rey,  397;  Mme. 
Eulalie  Morel.  239;  Mme.  Isaac,  539  ;  Mme. 
Isaac,  539 ;  Mme.  Zurich,  291 ;  Mdggie 
Blenkirou,  435,  ^37  ;  maximum  Maurice 
Prichard,  42,  48.  71  ;  M.  Pankoucke,  437  ; 
Miss  Dorothy  Fr.*nkland,  306  ;  Miss  Dulcie 
Si;hr(eter,  435  ;  Mi  s  E.  S.  Trafford,  386; 
Miss  Etbel  Addison,  404  ;  Miss  Florence 
Lunn,  385  ;  Miss  Gertie  Waterer,  457  ;  Miss 
Goscben,  386;  Sliss  Mary  Anderson,  425; 
Miss  RitiSchrceter,437;  Miss  Rose, 40i;  Mile. 
Therese  Rey,  353,  514  ;  M.  C.  Molin,  291, 
384;  Mons  Mfg,  474;  M.  Aug.  de  Lacvivier, 
384  ;  M.  William  Holmes,  397  ;  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Pa^^le,  457  ;  Mrs.  Conway,  440  ;  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward,  436  ;  Uts.  Dorothy  Frankland,  353  ; 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  361,  440 ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ti-afford, 
353  ;  Mrs.  Gifford,  353 ;  Mrs.  Montague, 
363  ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  385  ;  Mrs.  Nisbet, 
353  ;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goulden,  461  ;  Mrs.  N.  W. 
GoKhirn,  461 ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  440  ;  Mrs. 
W.J.  Godfrey,  353,  436;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kings- 
ton, 491 :  new  type  of,  511 ;  Niveum.  437  ; 
Owen's  Ciimson,  467,  474  ;  Owen's  Perfec- 
tion. 4311,  437  ;  Petite  Delaux,  440;  PhiLa- 
ddphia,  508  ;  Phoebus,  420  ;  Prefet  Robert, 
384,  440  ;  Pride  of  Swanley,  491  ;  I'lincesi 
Ena,  436  ;  Purity,  43fi  ;  R.  Ballantiue,  385  ; 
R.  Filkins,  436;  R.  Leadbetter,  423;  ii. 
Leoii'xttcr^  423  ;  Reine  d'Augleterre,  385  ; 
Robert  Petficld,  353  ;Roides  Preeoces,  425  ; 
Rose  Wells.  306 ;  Ryeeroft  Glory,  351  ; 
Sarali  Hill,  385  ;  segetvmi,  360  ;  sing.'e  seed- 
ling, 474  ;  Sir  Edwin  T.  SmiHi,  435  ;  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  363  ;  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 

362,  364;  Th.  Denis,  364,  440  ;  The  ^ueen, 
436  ;  Undine,  291  ;  Vicomtessc  d  Avenc,  239  ; 
W.  G.  Newitt,  404.  437  ;  W.  H.  Lees,  364  ; 
Wilfrid  Marshall,  404,  437 ;  Wm.  Seward, 
424  ;  Zealandia,  425 

Chrysanthemums,  a  seasonable  note  od,  239  ; 
a  sprn;/  of,  351  ;  American,  437  ;  American, 
in  England,  5J7,  540  ;  Americin,  in  Oc- 
tober, 352  ;  Animone-flowered,  410  ;  at 
Bising  Park,  238;  at  Bearwoid,  290;  at 
Camberwell,  404;  at  Chicago,  508;  at 
Foofs  Cray,  50 ;  at  Hastings,  401  ;  at 
Lewisham,  424  ;  at  Maidenhead,  462  ;  at 
South  Stonebam  House,  *3S  ;  at  the  Aqua- 
rium, 238.  29(1.  60r  ;  at  Wilton  Park,  226  ; 
big,  353  ;  bud  f'.irmation,  135  ;  coarse,  350; 
Continental,  at  the  Aquarium,  352 ;  cut, 
arranging,  351 ;  cvit-baek,  439 ;  dwarf 
Japanese,  395;  early,  240,  290;  English, 
G^^  ;  exhi'^itiug,  4.'?9  ;  exhibits  of  interest, 
539;  feediug,  50;  first-class  certiticatds  for, 
397  ;  for  cutting,  439  ;  for  market,  513  ; 
green,  397  ;  habit  of  growth  of  new,  2i'l  ; 
hairy,  401,  462;  hardy,  439;  housing  the 
platits,  238;  in  December.  616;  in  New 
South  Wale.s,  116;  in  the  parks,  461 


ChryeaDthemumB  in  Tasmania,  239 ;  in  Vic- 
toria Pa»k,  351  ;  late,  508;  new,  440.  514  ; 
new  American,  3t-7,  £08;  new  Continen- 
tal of  1894,  50  ;  new,  early  flowering  of 
1894,  352;  new  incurved,  514;  outdoor, 
437  ;  pecuUaritica  of  bud-takirg,  69  ;  {.om- 
pon,  424  ;  poj-ular  Japanese,  440  ;  prepar- 
ing for  next  season,  514;  pri  es  f ■  r  ceed- 
ling,  526  ;  promising  viirietits  of,  290:  pro- 
pagating, 515  ;  Buasoiiablc  notes  «  n  culture 
of.  70,  397,  £07  ;  showing  flower-buds,  50; 
thrips  on,  136;  weak-necked,  4  0;  wh'te 
Japanese,  439,  514  ;  with  green  centre', 
36ii ;  jcUow  Japanese,  430 

Chysis  bracteecens,  544 

Cirnicifuga  japonica,    401;   raemoia,    269 
rui'i  mo.-ia,  269 

Cimicifugas,  the,  260 

Cirrhnfetalum  orrati  simum,  293 

Cirrus  tiiptcra,  272  ;  fruithiff  hranrU  q/",  273 

Cisti,  protecting  in  the  open,  445 

Cistue  ulyseoidts,  19;  laurifoUus,  19 

Clematis  coctinea,  23  ;  garden  varieties  of, 
32  ;  graveo'ens,  370  ;  J.ackrnanni  alba,  19  ; 
Lady  A&hcombe,  42  ;  monttrosa,  6  ;  VitaUa 
at  Cliveden,  401;  Viticclhi  alta,  115;  Viii- 
cella  krmesina  4S 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  288 

Clethra  alnifolia  and  p*niculata,  237 

Clethras,  a  group  of,  21ii 

Climbers  on  trees  in  autumn,  324 

Clove,  the  crimson,  391 

Coburgia  incarnata.  430 

Cockscombs  of  vaii  us  colours,  288 

Cccoa-nut,  the  double,  430 

Cceloaryne  asperata,  454;  barta'a,  454,  4f 6 ; 
corruga'a,  454.  543  ;  ciist  .ta  455  ;  Dayana, 
455  ;  elata,  465 ;  Gardneriana,  292,  401, 
455;  ocellita,  455;  pandurata,  455;  pel- 
tastes,  455  ;  Rossiana,  381  ;  spec:osa,  293, 
455  ;  tomtntosa,  455 

Cii-lfgynes,  454 

Colchicum  autumnale  album  plenum,  77,  406 

Colchicums,  261,  325;  and  Cr.cuses,  au- 
tumn, 264 

Colorado,  new  pnd  rare  plants  from,  254 

Comfteys  f  r  the  wild  ga'den,  173 

Comparettia  mjcroplectron,  381 

Conservatory,  plants  for  an  unheatc),  390, 
454  ;  the,  fct  Christmas,  521 

C  -nstantinoplc,  a  note  from,  350 

Convoivulus  mauritanicvi',  21 

Cordyline,  a,  at  Howtb,  115 

Ciicopsis  grandiflora,  288;  lanceolata,  471  ; 
Jauccolata  from  cuttings,  ;97;  Unceolata 
superba,  77  ;  the,  264 

Coik,  a  Palm  in,  215 

Cornus  Spat  hi,  179 

Cosmos  tijinuatus  grandifloru?,  436 

Costus  igneus,  315 

Cotoneas  er  Simonsi,  J  93 

Cjtoneasters,  401 

Cottage,  gav,  front  of  a,  77 

Voltna  Thlilh:,  th.  ;iynt,  9 

Covent  GarJeo,  flowe-s  in,  35 

Crab  John  Downie,  325 

Crab  Apph  blosmiii  in  ajar,  4C0 

Crab  Apples,  the,  400 

Crahs,  omii  mental,  464 

Cratajgus  Carrieri,  15 ;  en-data,  70,  128 ; 
crus-galli,  128  ;    mollis,  128  ;  punctata,  128 

Crinum  auat'cum  variegatum  430  ;  Moore', 
430 ;  podophylhmi,  115 ;  Powell',  253 ; 
Powelli  album  139,  171 

Croc^fmia  aurei  imperialis,  259,  270 

Crocuses  at  Kew,  32j  ;  autumn,  264,  297; 
Indian,  381 

Crop,  an  import^int,  117 

Crops,  fru  t  atd  vegetable,  278,  413 

Croton  Hawkeri,  215  ;  M.  E  Founder,  211 

Crotons,  380;  as  bedding  plants  in  thilidtl- 
phia,  465 

Croicti  Impirlaly  the,  101 

Crown  l^i-'s,  Welsh,  planting  of,  531 

Crystal  Palace,  new  Roses  at,  46 

Cucumber  All  the  Yc;ir  Round,  409;  BLn'- 
wortb  Perfection,  306 ;  Duke  of  Euin- 
burgh,  147  ;  faihne,  4,  516 ;  house,  non- 
v.^niihitiug,  109  ;  Syon  Hlus?,  479 

Cueumbei-s,  autumn-fruitiDg,  295  ;  bitter,  4, 
63,  109  ;  winter,  444 

CiUtivation,  deep,  442 

Cups  and  Saucers,  fe5 

Cupress-.'s  Lawsoni  va's.  Alhmii  and  Fra!e  i, 
44  > 

Currant,  Bhrck,  Lee's  Proline,  133  ;  Red,  La 
Const^nte,  133 

Currants,  Red,  95 

Cut  flowers,  Japanes3  art  of  arrargiug,  313 

Cyathea  Burkei,  152;  nigrescenp,  162 

Cyclameo,  the  autvimn-flowering,  350 

Cvclamens,  hardy,  263,  370,  471,  496 

Cycnoches,  36;  aureuoo,  36;  chlorochilon, 
36;  Egeitonianum,  37;  Loddigesi,  37; 
maculatum,  37  ;  pent.adactylcn,  37 

Cydonia  japoniea  semperflorens,  438 

Cymbidium  affiue,  398 ;  cypsrifoliura,  436  ; 
'Dayanum,  398  ;  Devouianum,  398  ;  ebur- 
neiim,  398;  ■'jurmum,  398;  ebumeo-Low- 
ianum,  398  ;  elegans,  399  ;  gig-anteum,  358, 
399,  456  ;  Lowianum,  3l»!' ;  Lowianimi  .AUn- 
daiauuni,o9!t;  Master>i,  399 ;  Traceyanum, 
399,  611  ;  Winnianum,  399 
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Cynibidiums,  39S 

Cypripedium,  a  richly-coloured,  511  ;  Adonis, 
250,  359;  Arnoldia;,  305  ;  Arthurianum,  110, 
478 ;  AshtoDi,  161  ;  Bellona,  422  ;  Bossier- 
ianum,  478;  O.  H.  Bal'autiue,  110;  car- 
dioale,  545;  Carrieri,  323;  caid/atum,  35  ; 
c.  roseum,  85;  c.  Wa>lisi,  85  ;  Celuus,  543  ; 
Chamberlainianum,  324,  40i ;  Chares  Rich- 
man,  258;  Char'eswo'thi,  8i5,  24ij,  251; 
Constihleaoum,  110;  Cy.ippe.  531;  Tyris, 
435;  Dauthieri  sup^rbum,  478;  Dibdin, 
545  ;  Diuryi,  Si ;  Edwardi,  110,  466  ;  excel- 
siu'',  161 ;  Fairrie  no-LawreQceauum,  110  ; 
Godefrv>ya3,  161;  ddefroyre  aTiueuiferum, 
47S  ;  insigne,  47S,  506  ;  insigue  at  Weston- 
birt,  505  ;  insiane,  flowers  decaying,  545  ; 
uisi<i  e  dti'ictum,  515;  i.  Ernesti,  435; 
i.  Lutwytcheaniim,  478;  i,  Sandeiianum, 
^73;  Jis.  H.  Vatch,  210,  240;  Juno,  110; 
Lauchcanum  superbvim,  506 ;  Lawrebal, 
359  ;  Lawrenceanum,  14  ;  Leeauum  Mase- 
reellanum,  478  ;  leucochilum  v..r.  aureum, 
161  ;  Lucianum  superbum,  473 ;  Massa- 
ianum.  5C6;  microchilum,  6i6;  miuiatura, 
110  ;  Mrs.  Cauham,  422  ;  Nandi,  258  ; 
Niobe,  110,  511.  526;  Osbornei,  515;  Ft- 
cheiianum,  422  ;  Roteti,  4fij ;  Savage- 
anuni  superbum,  456;  St -rei  candidum, 
358;  Stonei  platytKnium,  202  ;  Swiuburoei 
magnificum,  510  ;  Telemaehus,  546  ;  tessel- 
latum  porpbyreum.  li^l  ;  The  Pj^rd,  210; 
trlumphiDS,  473;  vexilUiium,  110;  W.  R. 
Lee,  161 ;  Wallisi,  13  ;  Warocqueanum.  110  ; 
William  Lloyd.  510  ;  Youugianum,  399 

Cypiipediunis,  hybrid,  of  the  FairrieaQi:m 
section,  110  ;  in  the  autumu,  456 

Cjrtanthushybridus,  215  ;  sanguintus,  2G3 

C/itodeirj  fulgidi,  391 

Cyti'-us  capitatus,  24  ;  nigricans,  47,  180,  237 


Daffodil  notes,  160 ;  from  a  New  Zealand 
garden,  74.  369 

Daffodils,  early  -■.  late  plautiu?,  368 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  3  5;  CanntU'd  Velvet  259; 
Crawley  Gem,  163  ;  Earl  of  Pembroke,  3(5  ; 
Flambeau,  203  ;  Harmony,  305  ;  J.  Mercer, 
306  ;  John  Welch,  306  ;  Juarczl  as  a  'atd 
bloomer,  520  ;  Marguerite,  325  ;  Mis.  Fran- 
cis Fell,  214  ;  Mrs.  Gordon  Shaw,  259  ;  Mrs. 
Horniman,  3  6;  Mrs.  Turnc-,  300;  Ne- 
gi-ess,  263  ;  Novelty,  306  ;  Pearl,  263  ;  Rye- 
CToft  Gem,  114;  Shottestam  Hero,  306; 
Tbe  Bishop,  305 

Dalihas,  Cactus,  168,  240;  Cactus,  at  St. 
Leonards,  350  ;  exhibiting,  240  ;  flowering, 
488  ;  in  October,  385  ;  in  pots,  Veering,  33  ; 
single  Cactus,  192,  288  ;  Tom  Thumb,  3S6 

Daisy,  the  great  Ox-eye,  386  ;  the  Moon,  144 

Daisies,  two  good,  23 

Dalibardia  repens,  99 

Damson,  Farleigh  Prolific,  302 

Damsons,  King  of  the,  215;  manure  for,  421 

Daphne  Mezerenm  var.  grandifl-ira,  475  ; 
neap^litaua,  400 

Dasystoma  quercifolia,  2f3 

Ddtura  coccicca,  492  ;  cornucopaja,  224,  240  ; 
fastuosa,  225  ;  stramonium,  2.'5  :  suaveo- 
lens,  401,  430 

Daturas,  notes  on,  476 

Day  Lily,  the  yellow,  350 

Dean,  \V.,  testimonuil  to,  23,  457 

Decorations,  wild  flowcrj  in,  137 

Deene  Park,  241 

Jhau  Park,  241 

Delphinium  Belladonna,  23,  139  ;  eUtum, 
485  ;  (jranilijlnrinii,  484  ;  grandiflcnim,  '■84, 
4^5 ;  nobilissimum,  79  ;  Nuttalli,  511 ;  gamh, 
162  ;  triconie,  485  ;  triste,  485 

Delphiniums,  29  ;  n  qroup  of,  485  ;  and  shrubs 
5 

Dendrobes,  two  useful,  150 

Dendrobiuni  aduucum,  16S ;  album,  45>  ; 
Augusta  Victoria.  466  ;  aureum,  478  ;  bigib- 
bum,  li;8,  422  ;  Bryrneriauum,  358  ;  cana- 
liculalimi,  221  ;  ciliatum,  381  ;  cruentuui, 
305,  466  ;  Dalhousiauum,  251  ;  Findlay- 
anum,  544;  formosum,  323;  formosum  ni- 
ganteum,  45ij ;  glomeratum,  115  ;  Goldiei, 
506;  heterocarpum,  455;  Imperatrix,  466; 
infundibulum,  150  ;  Jamesiinum,  150  ; 
lituiflorum,  544  ;  Lowi,  323  ;  Phaltenopsis' 
Schrfederianum,  Iw],  382  ;  Phalaniopsis 
Schn^^derianum  highburyense,  435  ;  Pier- 
ardi,  292  ;  s  peciosum  Hilli,  323  ;  saavisgl- 
vwm,  37  ;  suavissimimi,  37 

Dendrobiums,  403  ;  treatment  of,  455 

Dendrocbilum  filif  rme,  138 

Desfnntainca  spinosa,  40O,  420 

Dcsserr,  concerning  the,  219 

Deutzias,  15,  49 

Devon,  South,  August  in,  237;  October  in 
434  ' 

Dlanthus  Atkinsoni,  19,  78,  269  ;  pulchellus 
100  ;  Napoleon  III.,  19;  sp,  Mt.  Rhilo,  30  ' 

Diaiithusus  in  autunni,  407 

Dionaja  muscipula,  406 

Dipladeuia  boliviensis,  113 

Difu  nervosa,  144  ;  trJpctaloidcK,  86 

Dise;ihu.  whUt:  Lily,  7!' 

Dracocephalum  argunense,  IS 


Dryas  Drummondi,  157 

Dublin,  South,  the  season  in,  492 


Earwigs,  284  ;  a  plao^e  of,  219 

Fa-t  Sheen.  Orchids  at,  22i 

Eccremocirpusscaber,  48 

Edelweiss.  143  ;  as  an  edging.  29 

E  igings.  Glass,  to  beds  and  b  rders,  254 

Edraianthus,  8;  Pumllio,  29  ;  tcnnif  liui,  78 

Embothnum  crcoiueum,  propagating,  416 
Janceo'atum,  492 

Endive,  Eraser's  Improved  Broad-leaTrd,  27; 
Improved  Round -leaved  Bat^vian,  359.  4C9 

Epidendrum  atro-purpureum,  181 ;  bicornu- 
tum,  181  ;  Bra  savolse,  222  ;  ciondbirinum, 
181;  coch'eatum,  478;  dicbromum,  181; 
Endresi,  181  ;  fragrans,  ISI  ;  nomorale, 
139;  O'Brienianum,  181,  506;  radicans, 
181 ;  Stamford ianum,  181  ;  vitellinum  ma- 
jus,  181,  477  ;  Wallisi,  1^1,  323  ;  icUh  hum- 
)i<>ng-bii-ds  and  iKst,  181 

Epidecdrums,  ISO 

Epigfea  repens.  471 

Epiia^lia  Hardyana,  435,  456 

Epilobium  Dodonfei,  297 

Epirnedium  alpinum,  356,  392  ;  niveum,  386  ; 
pinnatum,  350;rubrum,  356 

Epimediums,  the,  356 

Eppiog  Forebt,  report  of  experts  as  to  man- 
agement, 15 

Ertmurus  robmt  s,  99 

Eiicaciliai-if,  167  ;  melanthera,  551 

E  igeioQ  philadelphicu9,  31  ;  fpeciosus  super- 
bus,  7,  23  ;  trimorphiea,  254 

Eriocnema  Sanderae,  305 

Erodium  Reichardi,  333 

Eryngium  alpinum,  48,  523  ;  amethystiaum, 
523 ;  giganteum,  5;!3  ;  ijiyantmrn,  523  ; 
maritimum,  227,  523 ;  ma  itlmum,  522 ; 
Olivierianum,  523  ;  planum,  168 

Erysimum  asperum,  254 

Escallonia  macraniha,  350 

Eucharis  amazooica,  a  semi-double,  4^2 ; 
amazonica  unhe;dihy.  453  ;  B,keriaua,  129  ; 
Candida,  129  ;  graodiflora  Moorci,  128  ;  Loh- 
manni,  129  ;  Lowi,  129  ;  Stcvensi,  liS  ;  the, 
128 

Eucryphia  pinnatif^lla,  143,  179 

Euonynuis  i-adicius  albo-marginatus,  293 

Europe,  the  Potentillas  of,  155 

Evening  Primroses,  64 

Exacums,  48 


F. 


Fabianaimbricata,  23 

Ftrns  and  the  black  thrip',  410;  creeping, 
509  ;  Filmy,  at  Heron's  Gate,  509  ;  f^r  the 
winter  months,  410  ;  goni  esbibition,  151 ; 
ttove,  and  their  uses  io  summer,  151 

Fig  trees  in  vineries,  2i3  ;  outdoor,  309,  311 

Figs  and  their  culture,  132  ;  forced  early  in 
pote.  528  ;  in  April  aod  May,  533  ;  in  pots, 
308  ;  pruning,  in  autumn,  459  ;  under  glass, 
54 

Fig  wort,  the  Care,  245 

F  ax,  the  blue,  71 ;  the  New  Zea'aud,  10 

F.ower  beJ,  a  pietty,  ISO 

F/oiCvr/asli'tifis,  JapaiHiti:,  315 

Flower  garden  notes,  o,  31,  64,  76,  100,  122, 
150,  171,  198,  219.  ?50,  20",  i;20,  36-:!,  367, 
405,  453,  473,  487,  498,  520 

Flower  shops  in  Lundcn,  531 

Flo/n:i-!<(:u(j<,  tri-limal  arranf/oncnt  of,  314 

Flowers,  autumna',  274  ;  Covent  Gardf  n,  35  ; 
cut  foliage  to  associate  with,  228  ;  English 
names  for,  529  ;  hardy,  at  Cbristmas,  532  ; 
hardy,  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  126  ; 
hardy,  in  abunttancc,  393;  in  November, 
406;  sending,  by  post,  401;  wild,  in  de- 
corations, la7 

I^'lyi  gi*<ien  and  blacV,  20 

Foam  Flower,  tbe,  297,  326 

Foam  F/oiccr,  the,  297 

Foliage  to  atsociate  with  cut  flowers,  228 

Fords  Abbey  Garden,  flowers  at,  270 

Forest  Hill,  Begonias  at,  253 

Forestry,  Geiinan,  139 

Foxglove,  a  fine,  139  ;  a  gigantic,  114 

Premontia  cahfurnica,  130 

Fritillaria  armena,  102;  aurea,  101;  impcvi- 
alls,  101  ;  Moggridgei,  101  ;  pallidiflora, 
101  ;  pudica,  101 ;  pyrena'ca,  101 :  recurpa, 
101 

Frost  and  Raspberries,  2  ;  on  plants,  curious 
effect  of,  284 

Fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  the,  183,  205,  230, 
247,  278,  300,  316,  372 

Fru't  and  vegetables  frum  Essex,  19 

Fruit  borders,  cuttirg  Uirf  fur,  220;  water- 
ing, 354 

Fruit,  British,  28J  ;  British  gi'own,  at  Crys- 
tal Palace,  264;  cjM  storage  for,  242; 
finely  flavoured,  480;  fui-  truisit,  pack- 
ing. 175  ;  gatlicring.  303  ;  growiug  ,-.  fruit 
s.Uiog,  351  ;  hardy,  at  Syon  Houee,  379 


Fruit  houses,  work  in,  11,  33,  57,  81,  103, 
13J,  153,  176,  201,  225,  248,  274,  353,  375, 
395,  412,  447,  468,  604,  524,  542  ;  pack- 
ing, 3S5,  387,  448,  481,  526  ;  prttectiug  and 
gatheriog,  134  ;  rooms,  construc'.iog,  276  ; 
show  at  the  Crystal  Pakce,  260,  234,  323; 
the  a'rangement  of  desseit,  217  ;  woo.lice 
and  tarwigs  des'roying,  242 

Fruit  garden,  a  model,  2  ;  at  The  Hendre, 
449 

F.uib  trees  and  bushes,  removing,  378; 
early  plan'ing  <  f,  311  ;  glass  walls  for.  276  ; 
gumming  of,  355  ;  lifting,  493  ;  p'anling, 
4J0  ;  pruning,  3,  9>,  528  ;  sewage  fo-,  4'9  ; 
under  g" ass,  scvie  oa.  3  2 

Frnits,  August,  173;  dr.ed,  for  Cbristma?, 
529  ;  in  the  house,  82 

Fuch  ia  Ballet  Girl,  9P,  132:  Countess  of 
Abe:deen,  19  ;  Dunrobin  Bedder,  6  ;  exoni- 
ensis  a  d  F,  coralUna,  454;  fulgens.  370; 
ei"aciUi  variegati,  315,  361;  in  a  hanffi/ifi 
haskxt,  112  ;  biccartoai  393  ;  triphylla,  71, 
19J 

Fuchsias,  a  note  on,  370  ;  as  basket  plants, 
112 

Fuukia  grandifl  ra,  361 


Gdillardias,  SOS;  exhibiting  214 

Galeandra  Devouiana,  204  ;  logoensl?,  89 

Gilega  otficina'ia  alba,  79 

G.rden.aNewZ  a^an^,  Daffo'il  rot  sfivni, 
369  ;  flower*^  at  Forde  Abbey.  270  ;  midland, 
Larkpurs  in  a,  497  ;  Prard  in  a  smal',  481 ; 
sk.tchep,  lti9,  523,  270,  298,  427 

Garden  iudex  for  teconi  twenty  volumes, 
49  i 

Gai'd-ncrs,  women,  215 

Gardi-ning,  wild,  139, 168 

Gazania  splendens,  72,  386 

Gmis'a  jetners  s,  14;  humifusa,  157;  or- 
nata,  157 ;  p'.losa,  14  ;  vJrgata,  15,  IS 

Geat  an,  fungus  on,  92 

Geijtiana  adscendens,  144  ;  affinis,  77  ;  affinis, 
(7;  ornata,  78;  PHCumonanthe,  iOO ;  sep- 
tiUifida  va^*.  cord'foli^,  227 

GcraBium  Jancastricnsc  sanguincum.  392; 
pratcnse  p"cnum,  158  ;  sanguincum,  a  pale, 
18  ;  sui:c*u'escen8,  30 

Geraniums,  eomo  fite  row  zDna^,  60  ;  white, 
hardy,  75 

Gillenii  stipulicea  78;  t'lfoliata,  78 

Glidiolus  Astarte,  519  ;  Attila,  519  ;  brench- 
leyensis,  129 ;  Chi'.dsi  Ben  Hur,  143  ;  Col- 
vi'lei  albus,  144  ;  culture,  495  ;  culture  in 
Great  Britain,  472 ;  Cygnet,  306,  519 ; 
Dodo,  102  ;  Flambeau,  519  ;  Gertrude,  519  ; 
Grand  Mogul,  519  ;  in  Grass,  48  ;  J.  H. 
Krelage,  90;  J  hn  Thorpe,  519;  Keoneth 
Kelway,  162  ;  Little  Dorritj  306  ;  I'lncen- 
die,  519  ;  Mahomet,  519  ;  Muriel,  30O; 
Mme.  P.  P'huer,  519;  Nevada,  519;  new 
vara,  of,  519  ;  op  ositiflorus,  263 ;  Papilio, 
107  ;  Profcsseur  Sargent,  519;  Proserpitae, 
519  ;  Reine  de  I'Ete,  519  ;  Sauudersi  hybri- 
dus,  116;  the,  310;  Utopia,  162;  Vicar  of 
Westwell,  519 ;  Vigilant,  102  ;  Xcnia,  162 

Gladioli  as  market  flowers,  521  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge, 326;  at  the  Drill  HaU  fni  Aqua- 
rium, 394  ;  hardy,  487  ;  noble,  322 

Gladw-n,  the,  401 

Glaucium  liiteum,  76 

Gloriusi  superba,  240 

Glass  wal!s,  270 

Gloxinia,  a  fine,  492 

Gloxinias-  seedling,  I9l 

Guillen  Rods,  Wiscoaain,  470 

Golspie,  flowerw  from,  458 

G 1  King  ITcnry,  63 

Gniisebtrry,  Berry's  Early  Kent,  9G  ;  Green 
Gage.  90;  Keepsake,  400;  the  bcstlate,  304, 
421  ;  Whinham'a  Industry,  354 

Gcnscberrics  and  c.-itert-illars,  236;  dessert, 
5i'> ;    Lancasliire,   111;  late,  48l,jruning, 

Gourds  at  Kew,  71 

Grape  Appley  Towers,  387  ;  Black  Hamburgh, 
96,  275;  culture.  Dotes  on,  26;  Diamant 
Traube,  387,  493  :  Go'den  Queen,  175  ;  Gros 
Co'naan,  22,  53,  142;  MadresSeld  Court,  94; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  87  ;  Muscat  of  A'ex- 
andria,  ci;>'uuring,  141 ;  room,  the,  351 

Grape  Hi/arintlis,  391 

Grape  Hyacinths,  331 

Grapes,  3il  ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  shnw, 
388  ;  cracking,  495  ;  for  a  cool  vi'  cry,  134  ; 
judging,  493;  late,  early  forcing  of,  309; 
Jatc  white,  176  ;  market,  421,  49i  ;  Muscat, 
a  firm  root  run  f(»r,  88;  Mu=cat,  i  hading, 
88  ;  scaMed,  2  ;  shanking,  133 ;  ehi-iveUing 
of  IMuscat,  528 

Grass,  the  Gladolusin,  48 

Gresnhiiuse,  the,  484 

Grecnlmufc  hard-wouded  plants,  73 

Grilhnia  hyacinthina,  107 

Groups  of  liirL-sjmrs  iii  the  f/ardni  at  Half 
Gne.i,  Birmi.ufh'i,,,,  497 

Grub,  the  Carrut,  63 

Gruts  in  lawn,  43S 

Gyprtophila  paniculata,  '101 


H. 


Habrna'iablephar!g"ottis,  204  ;    carnca,  181, 

204,  216  ;  tani'a  var.  nivo^a,  89;  ci  iar  h, 

204;    margaritacea,    201;    mUitaris,   201; 

Susannpe,  210 
Habenarias,  203 
Ilasmanthus  laucifolius,  18 
Han-is,  'I'omato  stains  on  the,  118 
Harly  planTs,  profaga'ing.  298 
Harpaliuni  rigidum  M'ss  Mellish,  298 
Harrow,  table  decorations  at,  135 
Has'emero,  notes  from,  298 
Hatfie'd,  fruit  growing  au,  1 ;  plants  at,  1  3 

vegetables  at,  2S 
Hawtho.ns,  ht?,  7 
Hedrasanthus    caricinus,    127  ;     dal  Tati(  us, 

127  ;  dii  ariju',   127  ;    graminifolius.   127  ; 

Pumilio,  126 ;    sn-pyllifolius,  126  ;    tenvii- 

fo'ius,  127 
Hedneanthuses,  the,  126 
Hcdychium  coronarium,  430  ;  Gardnerian  :m, 

192 
Helenium  pum  lum,  325 
Hcliamphora  iiutms,  475 
Helianthemunis.  7 
Hellanthus  lajtifiurus,  309  ;  Maximilian,  75  ; 

multiflorus,  7  ;  multiflorus  maximus,  203  ; 

rigidus,  370;  rigidus  Miss  Mellish,  239,  511 
Heliotropes,  new,  191 
Helhbotus  niger,  flowers  of,  116 
Hendre,  fruit  garden  at  the,  449 
Hepaticas,  538 

Herbaceous  borders,  c  dour  in,  77 
HerbacBous  pla-  ts  at  The  Craig,  Ross,'319 
Hereford,  Apple  packing  ft,  494 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  32,  lOL 
Hieraci  m  aurantiaoum,  542;  Pjlo:eU',542 

villosum,  542  . 
Hieraciums,  542 
Hippeastrumi'eticulat  im,  214 
Hipprcrdp'ls  helvetica,  30 
Hole,  Dcjn,  in  America,  459 
Hully,  ye'luw-berried,  548 
Hollies,  planting,  476 
Hollyhock,  the,  320 
Hollyhock  disease,  reniedy  for,  306 
Hollyhocks,  gi  owing,  .sns 
Honeysuckle,  ths  scarlet  trumpet,  183 
Hop,  the  variegated  Japanese,  386 
Hornbeam,  the,  205,  4l6,  445 
HouIIetias,  322 
Huustonia  purpurea,  99 
Hoya  multilliir.t,  71 
Hyacinths,  Uouian,  73,  316 
Hyaciothus  candicans,  48 
Hyde  Park  and  its  flowers,  139 
Hi/drangea   hnrtensis   as   a  lawii   iihruh,   467 

hortensis  Liadleyata,  466 
Hydrangeas,  400;  blue,  144,  200,  2i7  ;  Fuch- 
sias and  Veronicas,  464 ;  with  hermiphro- 

dite  flowers,  73 
Hymenocallis  Amancaes,  19 
Hypericum  Mosorimuro,  179,  203;   Mose  i- 

aium  tricolor,    237,  4i6;  nepalensa,  470, 

4SS;  nummularioiies,  192;  patulum,  546 


Ilexaurua  Lawson'ana,  305  ;  U'.ifolii,  458 

Illus  rations,  copyright,  infringement  o^ 
1>^8;  stolen,  lit) 

Imoat'-cns  Suit  mi,  203 

Indig.  fera  Gerardiana,  07 

Insects  injuring  Apple  trees  at  th)  irese  .t 
time,  2 

lonopsls,  456 

Ifommi  Leari,  438 

[r  land,  notes  from,  198 

Iris  and  Lily  disea  e,  17?,  207,  320,  307 

Iris  aur,;a,  19,  60  ;  cuproi  or  fulva,  18  ;  ftfiti- 
ciissinaa,  401  ;  fn?'idissima  var.  ochroleuca, 
19,  23  ;  Gatesi,  7  ;  Jhpnrad  and  I.  Agatha, 
157;  juncea,  a  variety  of,  5  ;  Ka^mpfeii, 
472,  521 ;  microsiphon,  30  ;  Monnie  i,  IS, 
66  ;  ochroleuca,  7,  24,66,  75,  362  ;  ochroleuca, 
362;  parado.va,  173;  paradoxa,  173;  sty- 
losa.  newer  forms  of,  248  ;  the  Smjlish,  411 ; 
the  Ru  li-leaved,  47  ;  the  Witch  or  Phan- 
tom, 173 

Irises,  0  ;  English,  410  ;  English  and  SpmfsV, 
471;  Japanese,  140;  Occocyclu?,  5,  75, 
193,  207  ;  two  hybrid  Oncocyclas,  157 

Itea  vir,ii'iica,  40 

Ivy  on  kitchen  garden  wall",  277;  tr  in'ng, 
445 

IxjraDufli,  2"4 


Jabmiue,  the  white,  ISO 
Jasmmum  revolutuni,  !i7,  140,  200 
June  in  South  Divun,  05 
Junipers  for  rockwork,  12S 
.lulv  in  South  Dcvi^m,  152. 
Justicia  caljcot'ieha,  391 
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Kale,  Chou  do  Ilusse,  408 

Kn/osantlii\-i  rarrinm,  300;  coccinoa,  3(j0 

Kent,  fruit  traffic  in,  23^1 

Kew,  Bouva  dias  at,  167;  compleiiun  of  tbo 
temperate  Imusc  at,  214  ;  the  Water  Lily 
liouse  at.  'J3,  203  ;  wild  gardenio^  nt,  140 

JKiin/titon  IInii/ii\,  Unu/fonl-on-Avoif,  617 

Kiiigst"U  House,  Braiford-oa-Avon,  517 

King's  Lyun,  not-s  from,  370 

Kirbham  A'bey,  herbaceous  plants  at,  406 

Kitchen  girden  walls,  Ivy  on,  277 

Ktt.h^n  Karden,  work  in  Ihc,  11,  34,  58,  81, 
10(5,  12'>,  lf»3,  177,  20-',  22S,  24!»,  273,  357, 
37t>,  3Sl|i,  411.  418,  4137,  504,  524,  541 

Kuitiiga  maritima,  325 

Kyllii  gia  nicnocephala,  454 


Laburnum  Adami,  492  ;  jloveriwi  hranch  p/, 
463  ;  the,  463 

Lachenalias,  some  new,  296 

Lielia  plbida,  544  ;  anc-eps,  544  ;  anceps, 
a  fine,  390 ;  anceps  alba,  203 ;  autum- 
nalis  alba,  525 ;  autumnalis  and  vars , 
525  ;  a.  atro-rvibens,  525  ;  a.  Foers-ter- 
inanni,  525 ;  a.  venusta,  525 ;  a.  xanthro- 
topis,  525  ;  Dayana  Tar.  delicata,  2.--8 ; 
Dormanniana,  3S1  ;  elegans  dulcotensis, 
}0l  ;  e.  nobilis,  210;  e.  prce-stans,  161  ; 
Euterpe,  510 ;  exoniensis,  399 ;  Eyer- 
manniana,  505,  514  ;  Gouldiana,  544  ;  gran- 
dis  tenebrosa,  38  ;  harpophylla,  250  ;  mono- 
phylla,  144,  204  ;  Owena;,  210 ;  peduncu- 
laris,  2i57,  456  ;  Perrini,  412  ;  P.  alba,  399  ; 
pumila  and  vars  ,  292 

Lfelio-Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  14;  broomfie'd 
ensis,  101,  406;  Canhamiana,  13;  Decia, " 
473  ;  elegans,  221  ;  Kysa  var;  picta,  305  ; 
Nysa  var.  purpurea,  305  ;  Nysa  var.  su- 
pcrba,  305 ;  Parthenia,  258  ;  Timora,  41  ; 
Zephyr,  89 

Larkspurs,  annual,  48  ;  in  a  midland  garden, 
407  ;  perennial,  484 

Lathyrus  tuberosus,  99 

Laurel,  the  common,  445 

Lawn,  grubs  in,  438 

Leidwortg,  the,  245 

Leaves  as  manure,  63 

Leeks,  Scotch,  17S 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium  prostratum,  393 

Lemon  plant,  the,  429 

Leptotes  bicolor,  477 

Lettuce  Alexandra  Cos,  63  ;  sowing  thickly, 

Leucocoryne  purpurea,  143 

Lewisia  redi'iva,  471 

Library,  the  Lindley,  235 

Life  plant,  the,  43S 

Ligustrum  japonicum  macrophyllum,  446  • 
sinen'e,  49  ' 

Lilford  Hall,  169 

Lilford  Hall,  169 

Lilies,  98;  among  shrubs,  72;  snd  Irises, 
disease  in,  227  ;  Burmese,  143,  200 ;  choice 
July,  67;  dieeased,  0;  in  189),  496;  la'e 
Torch,  437 ;  Madonna,  in  a  vase,  452 ; 
Mariposa,  the,  10,  394;  Orange,  at  Ptn*^- 
hurst,  7 ;  Tiger,  268  ;  Water,  in  September, 
288 

Lilium  auratum,  156;  a.  fa?ciatum,  256;  a., 
imported,  393  ;  Batemanna*,  172  ;  Browni, 
121  ;  candidum,  144,  268,  452  ;  c.  failing,  0, 
76,  103,  123 ;  c.  in  November,  420  ;  chalce- 
c'onicum  unhealthy,  434  ;  elegans  c  uen- 
tumor  Hf^rsmani,  116  ;  Grayi,  157;  Harrisi, 
73;  Harrisi  at  C'fira/m,  73;  Hunryi,  UO, 
253,  £25  ;  HorsmaLi,  47,  72,  101 ;  Kras'z  ri 
for  pots,  380  ;  Kramcri  at  Warley  Place,  101 ; 
lougitlorum,  158;  longiaorum  giganteum, 
115;  prim  linuro,  70  ;  epcciosum,  215  ;  s. 
album,  298  ;  s.  Kn^tzeri,  270 ;  e.  Schryma- 
kerai,  288  ;  sulphureuui,  253  ;  superbum, 
143  ;  testaceum,  67  ;  Thunber^ianum  Hurs- 
luani,  41  ;  Thuubergianimi,  varieties  of, 
78  ;  tigrinum  splendens,  214  ;  two  beauti- 
ful, 252 

Lily  and  Iiis  disease,  320,  367 

Lily,  Amazon,  a  fine,  437  ;  Belladonna, 
lowering  of,  471;  Belladonna,  the,  264; 
disease,  the,  196  ;  house,  the,  at  Kew,  23, 
263;  the  Madonna,  452;  the  Martagon, 
and  its  varieties,  .392  ;  Tiger,  the,  in  the 
parks,  2SS  ;  white,  disease  of,  79 

Lily  uf  the  \alley  for  forcing,  484 

Liuaria  alpiua,  IS ;  multipunctati,  10 ;  re- 
pens,  269 

Linnfea  borealis,  180 

Linmii  pereone,  71 

Lithospcrmuni  petia-uni,  IH;  prostratum, 
497 

Lobelia  Kemeri,  325 

Lobelias,  herhaieous,  264,  268,  405,  434 ; 
wintering,  471,  520 

Lodoicea  seyohelloides,  430 

Lodges,  ugly,  a  protest,  176 

Loniccra  gi^antea,  24,  212;  Hallcana,  47; 
fempcrflorens,  115  ;  splendida,  24 

Loosestrife,  purple,  the,  321 

Loxtord  Hall,  Strawberry  growing  at,  03 


Lupinus  albc-coccintup,  611 ;  poljphjUua  in 

groups  in  Grass,  30 
Lycastf  t  chonlruneneis,  89;  Skinncri,  109, 

643;  Sl-inntri,  K9 
Lychnis    t  cspcitina    plena,    ICO  ;    viscaria 

wplendcrs  plena,  27 
Lycorls  aurca,  215,  294 


M. 


Magnolia  acuminata,  415;  auriculata,  415; 
Ci.mpbfl'i,  415;  conspicua,  414;  cordata, 
415;  Fraseri,  415;  glauca,  415;  glauca 
m'ijor,  4'5;  (.r,ndi8ura,  415;  hypoleuca, 
416,  446  ;  Kobus,  415  ;  Lennei,  414  ;  macro- 
phylla,  415;  obova'a,  49,  414;  olwvati  in 
a  .lap^nese  garden,  49;  Turviflor-',  416; 
Soulangeana,  414;  stellata,  414;  Thonip- 
snniara,  415  :  Iripetala-  416  ;  Wa  soni, 
41t  ;  Ynlnn  at  Lug-no,  145  ;  Yulan  in  gar- 
i/irn  o/  Jiinu-Stjovr,  Lvgano,  145 

Magni'lias,  4i4 

Maidenhead,  ClrysHiithemums  at,  462 

Manettia  bicolor,  430 

Manures  t-nd  soil  modifitrs  in  orchard  plant- 
ing, 533 

Maples,  dwarf  Japanese,  199 

Marguerites,  single,  123 

Marigold,  the  Corn,  350 

Marigo'ds.  African,  167  ;  Scotch,  173 

Marl^et  Chrysanthemums  for,  516;  growing 
for,  in  the  winter,  111 

Maiket  garden  notes,  485 

Masdevallia  bella,  221  ;  Chimiera,  221 ;  corni- 
culata  and  var.  inflata,  422;  Hincksiana, 
543  ;  macrura,  221 ;  Measinesiana,  545  ; 
polystictJ,  544  ;  Schlimi,  139  ;  tovarent-is, 
403,  466,  476  ;  triaristella,  544  ;  vespertilio. 
47S 

MasdevalJias  from  Cheltenham,  359 

Matlock,  notes  ficm,  48 

M^xillaria  picta,  390 

Meadow  Saffrons,  the,  325  ;  and  autumn  Cro- 
cuses, 392 

Meadow  Sweet,  the  double,  24;  the  giant, 
114 

Mec  nopsis  Wallichi,  18 

Mtdinilla  amabilis,  113 

Medlar,  the  common,  481 

Melittis  melissophyllum,  78 

Melon  Earl's  Favourite,  384  ;  Fairlawn  Em- 
press of  India,  212;  Golden  Perfec'ion, 
303 

Melons,  a  second  crop  of,  379  ;  flavour  in, 
378  ;  and  flavour,  449  ;  late,  460 

Menziesia  polifolia,  406 

Mesembryanthomimi  micans,  IS 

Mespilus,  grafting  the  Snowy,  350 

Michatlmas  Daisies,  407 ;  garden  and  wild 
sorts,  496 

Mienonette,  forms  of,  101 

Mildew,  cmre  for,  192;  on  late  Strawberries, 
22 

Miltonia  Bleui  splendent,  105  ;  cuneata,  358 ; 
Leopoldiana,  3Sfl  ;  Lubbersiana,  215  ; 
Roezli,  240  ;  Roezli  alba,  251  ;  epectabilis, 
€0  ;  spectabilis  and  its  varieties,  60  ;  s. 
aspena,  60  ;  s.  liceata,  61  ;  s.  Moreliana, 
61,  266  ;  p.  M.  atro-ru^ens,  61 ;  s.  radicaue, 
61  ;  8.  rosea,  61  ;  vexillaria,  ISl 

Miltooiopsis  Bleuiana  rosea,  383 

Momordica  mixta,  387,  454 

Monarda  didynia,  197 

Montbretia  crocosmiwflora  aurea  imperiaUs 
215 

Montbretiap,  253 

Moon  Daisies,  115 

Mormodes,  506;  bvcciDato*-,  503;  Carto*  i, 
506;  Colostu-,  506;  Greeni,  506;  Law- 
renccauum,  506  ;  luxatum,  £06  ;  Ocannre 
506  ;  pardiuum,  506;  Rolfeaniim,  506 

Moth,  the  winter,  356 

Mulberries,  65 

Mulching,  118 

Mullein,  the  best,  48  ;  the  common,  24 

Mushroom  culture,  successful,  408 

Mushrooms,  ear)y,  244;  growicg,  property 
in,  264  ;  notes  on,  295 


N. 


Name,  what's  in  a,  550 

Narcissi,  77  ;  in  a  Scotch  gard*  n,  102 

Narcl8si;s.  hybrid,  Trimou,  537  ;  liiihrld,  Tri- 

iiion,  537 
Nasturtium,  tlie  Flame,  in  seed,  385 
Nectirine  Drydcn,  42  ;  Pine-apple,  21 
Nectarines  on  open  wa'l=,  304 
Nemesia  stnunosa  vars.,  i3 
Ncpeiithes    Mastersiana,    183;    mixta,    191; 

mixta  sanguinea,  259 
Nerines*  at  The  Dell,  £90 
Nicotiana  atiinis  and  Heliotrope,  370;  colos- 

sea  varlcgata.  239 
Normanhui-st,  Uoses  at.  467 
Northvimberland,   CarnatioLs    and    Picotces 

from,  i04 
Notts,  Ftars  in,  387 


NoKnite-  in  fe'cuth  Dtvcn,  49C ;  Oiclids  ^n 

tltwer  in,  422 
Ni.ts,  Cub,  and  F)lbeitfl,  88  ;   cultivation  of, 

527 
Njmphaa  MarHacei   tlanmea,   115 ;   Marli- 

accii  ignca,  115  ;  (  doata  rosacea,  18  ;    pyg- 

nia-a  htlvecla,  240;  Robinsoni,  144;  tube- 

rofa,  114 

O. 

Oakvillc,  Clcnniel,  103 
On/i,-illc,  Clonwii,  193 
Oaks,  American,  403 

OBnUARV — 
Astur,  Mrs.,  552 
Mirch,  H.,  <92 
Ciickf  r,  J  ,  jvm.,  47fi 
p]dmondsnn,  '..  Hi<o 
Gower,  11    W,  116 
Grosven<T,  La  3*  H  ,  5^2 
Sil  ray,  IL,  420 

Oct'  ber  in  South  Devon,  483 

Cdon'og'o'sum  asi>i  r.-um  fulvjdum,  3:3  ;  as- 
persum  rostum,  258 ;  bictonense,  V22 ; 
Ccrvwnti  si  pui  ctatissimum,  455;  citn  s- 
mTun  su'phureum,  89 ;  CotadiLci,  139 ; 
curdatum,  266;  n-ispum,  149;  crispum, 
456;  c.  aureum,  350;  c.  Chestertoni,  1£0; 
c.  Ctoksoni,  150;  c.  flaveolum,  150;  c. 
Franz  Masereel,  435  ;  c.  guttatum,  150  ; 
c.  Lehmanni,  150  ;  c.  Mundyanum,  150  ;  c. 
nubile,  150;  c.  ro?eum,  492;  c.  Veitchi- 
anum,  150  ;  c.  Wrigleyanum,  150,  293,  324  ; 
grande,  478 ;  Har.  yanum,  204 ;  hattila- 
bium,  266;  Insleayi  and  vars.,  478;  I. 
splendens  aureum,  473;  leucrchilum,  38  ; 
Londesboroughianum,  61  ;  luteo-purpur- 
eum,  86  ;  lyroglossum,  526  ;  macrospilum, 
478;  odoratum,  403;  Oeistcdi,  382;  Rrssi 
sspersum,  382;  R.  Humeanum,  526; 
Sclilieperianum,  251 ;  .Schlieperianum  au- 
reum, 115  ;  Uro-Skinneri,  505 ;  Watli- 
anum,  422;  Wattianum  superbum,  383; 
Wilckeanum,  505 

(Enothera  fruticosa,  64 ;  glauca,  64 ;  Li- 
marcki  na,  64  ;  Lamarcliano,  64;  macro- 
c.*rpa,  8 ;  marjiinata,  64 ;  missouriensis, 
64,  144 ;  speciosa,  64  ;  taraxicifolia,  64,  293 

G<2notherap,  64 

Ohl  Sirinford  Manor,  12 

Olearia  Haasti,  47 

Oncidium  batbatum,  545  ;  cheirophorura, 
5fl3  ;  crispum,  13S  ;  Crcesus,  323  ;  cucuUa- 
tum,  35S  ;  curtum,  13S  ;  Forbesi,  138,  456, 
526  ;  Gaidneri,  138  ;  Giave&ianum,  38,  526  ; 
incurvum,  266,  382  ;  iridifolium,  477  ; 
Jonesianum,  38 ;  Lanceanum,  47s ;  ma- 
cranthum,  2c6  ;  ni.  hastiferum,  223  ;  Mar- 
shallianum,  138  ;  ornithorrhynchum  al- 
bum, 383,  386;  prfetextum,  382;  Papilio, 
382;  spkndidum,  544;  superbiens,  £06, 
[>26\  tigrinum,  422,  544  ;  undulatum,  382  ; 
varicosum,  399,  506 ;  Wheatleyanum,  435, 
466 

Oncidiutrs  of  the  ciispum  grf  up,  138 

Onion  culture,  profits  of,  148  ;  perennial 
character  of  the,  117;  Trebon,  for  autumn 
8  wing,  27 

Onions,  203  ;  b  fghted,  118;  btu-vesting,  295  ; 
James's  Keeping  and  Nuncham  Park,  148  ; 
rotes  OD,  408,479;  tite  for  sowing,  148; 
spring-sown.  28  ;  winter,  118,  470 

Onoporditim  Acanthiiim,  9  ;  Acanthium,  191, 
270 

Orange  Ball  Tree,  the,  15,  386 

Orangery  or  cool  greenhouse,  plants  for  th", 
390 

O.  anges  for  ornament  and  dessert,  449  ;  tem- 
perature for,  481 

Orchard  and  fruit  garden  apart  from  vege- 
tables, 535 

Orchard  planting,  482;  manures  and  soil- 
modifiers  in,  633 

Orchid,  the  Gnld  Chain,  138 

Orchids  at  Beckenham,  456;  at  Bristol,  477  ; 
at  East  Sheen.  222  ;  at  Kew,  330  ;  autunm 
management  of,  266  ;  in  flowtr  in  Novem- 
ber, 4-i2  ;  now  in  season,  150  ;  resting,  477 

Orchis  foliosa,  *.03 

Ornithocephahis  granditlorus,  41 

OrLithoga'.ura  arabicum,  380,  4£0,  451,  ^tSS 

Orobu  j  alpeatris,  538 

Oswego  Tea,  196 

Othonna  cheii-ifolLa,  537  ;  crassifolia,  325 

Oiu-isii  coccinca,  537 

Oxydeudron  arbortum,  264 

Oxytropis  Halleri,  30  ;  stroljilacea,  30 


Pu'onia  albiflora,  104  ;flnoma'a,  101 ;  arietina, 
104  ;  Ilioteri,  104  ;  Browni,  104  ;  corallina, 
1l4  ;  curiacca.  1C4  ;  Corsica,  104  ;  decora, 
104  ;  Emudi,  104  ;humiUs,  104  ;  lobata,  10*  ; 
lutea,  104;  microcarpa,  104;  mollis,  104; 
otficinalis,  1(14  ;  imradoxa.  104  ;  peregi'ina, 
104  ;  Russi,  104  ;  tcnuifolia,  105  ;  triternata, 
105 ;  Witmanniana,  105 

Pn'ouics,  bcrbactous,  planting.  3CS  ;  the  col 
our  of,  47  ;  the  herbaceous,  103 

Paliurus  acul-^atus,  47 


Palm,  r,  in  Cork,  215 

Palms  in  tumme  -time,  69 

Pancratium  spedchum,  182 

Panicum  virgatum,  4S 

Pansy  Blue  Gown,  121  ;  I<  na,  (0 

Pansiep,  a  note  on,  122  ;  at  Worth  Park,  173 
from  Dr.  Stviart,  19  ;  tufted,  77 

Faphinia  grandis,  267,  422 

Park  Houte,  Reading,  n'tesfrcm,  216 

PaUKS  ANT)  Ft'BLlC  Gaiii>eN8 — 
Alexandra  Palace,  536 
Bandstai  ds.  County  Coumil,  283 
Boumemouth,  new  park  for,  470 
BrtickwcU  Park,  entrance  to,  438 
Burslem,  r  ew  park  at,  236 
Clielmi-foid,  opening  public  park  at,  18 
Clirietchurch  Park  estate,  18 
Clarence  1  aik.  S  .  Albans,  opening  of,  116 
Deptford  Park,  is 
D.  vcnjiort  Park,  236 
Dulwii  h  Park,  Coun'  y  Council  ro:k  garden 

at,  540 
Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen,  164 
F.nsbury  (East),   a  new  playground   f^r, 

512 
Hanley,  public  fark  for,  116 
Hastings,  Alexandra  P^rk  :  t,  550 
H  lly  Field-,  laying  out,  116 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  the,  236 
Kennington  Patk,  512 
Lincoln's  Inn  GardeLS,  the,  116  ;  cpenig 

of,  £83 
Liverpool,  a  gift  to,  512 
London  parks,  birds  imprisoned  in,  2S3 ; 

flower  gardening  in  the,  5;9 
L'^'Ld<:>n  playgrounds,  17 
Metropolitan  open  spaces,  68 
Newport,  new  park  for,  283 
Paisley,  gift  of  a  public  park  to,  18 
Parks,  notes  from  the,  68 
Plaisti'W,  new  park  for,  476 
Plahet  recreation  gromid,  212 
Regent  s  Park,  flower  garden  in,  466 
Rosebery  Avenue.  438 
St.  Leonards,  public  garden  at,  549 
Spaces,  new  open,  366,  43S,  476,  512 
Swansea,  public  park  at,  68 
Telegraph  Hill,  opening,  283 
Temple  Gardens,  Chrysanthemums  in,  366 
Waterlow  Park,  improvements  in,  Oi 
Witupy,  recreation  ground  for,  532 
York  \\,vtcr-gatc,  476 

Parochetus  commuLis,  437 

Pan-otia  perslca,  400 

Parsley,  winter,  244 

Parsnips,  quality  in,  371 

Passiflora  cceruka,  369  ;  Hadui,  19  ;  princepa, 
3Sj  ;  WatsoDiana,  168 

Passion  Flower,  the  blue,  309 

Paasion  Flotcas  and  fruit,  a  langimg  haslet 
of,  369 

Paulownia  imperiaUs,  432,  468  ;jlc'irtrs  or,  432 

Pavia  macrostacbya,  97 

Pea  Autocrat,  144  ;  Duchess  cf  Edinburgh, 
119  ;  Exonian,  62  ;  GUdiator,  SO  ;  G  adu°, 
SO,  147;  Harris's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  119; 
Main  Crop,  80,  91  ;  Sharpe'a  Queen,  119, 
369  ;  Stratagem,  28,  277,  443  ;  the  Top-knct, 
lis, 179 

Peas  abnormal  height  of,  108,  11*  ;  e  rly, 
443-  early  dwart,  27;  in  1894  3,  (2,  147  ; 
late,  179,  278  ;  notes  on,  27,  80,  309  ;  sowing 
eirly,  108  ;  towing  in  pots,  62 ;  types  of, 
178  ;  viigaries  in  the  height  of,  e2 

Pea  Sweet,  CouLtess  of  Powis,  42;  En  ily 
Henderson,  31;  Mrs.  Smfeey,  391  ;  Salo- 
pian  42;the  best  white,  196,  270 

Pea«,  Sweet,  127,  154,  172  ;  at  Tyninghame, 
363*  avxtumn  sown,  115;  culture,  363; 
Eckford's,  from  Cork.  19  ;  in  June,  30  ;  in 
Scotland,  122;  Mrs.  S.nkey  and  Emily 
Hende'son,  288;  nntes  on,  67;  the  best 
white,  216;  white,  20  .,  ^ 

Peach  Alexandra  Noblesse,  242;  Alexandia 
Nob'esse  under  glass,  482;  Barringtrn, 
493;  Crimfon  Galande,  139;  Dagmar,  HV; 
Dymond,  482  ;  Early  Grosse  Mignoni  c,  21, 
S8;  Exquisite,  356,  £87,  438,  494;  Gro  s> 
Mignome,  288;  Hales  Eirli,  143;  Bale's 
Eatlv  for  forcing,  4S2  ;  hous?.  early,  321  ; 
Late  Devonian,  i07 ;  Nectarine,  421  ;  Pn<  - 
cess  of  Wales,  527,  562  ;  R-.yal  Georgp,  21 ; 
Royal  George  and  mildew,  175 

Peach  trees,  early  plauting  of,  303;  worn- 
out,  301  -     ,      . 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  22  ;  eai-  y  forcing 
of,  535 ;  early,  rn  open  w-Us,  22,  142  ;  for 
flavour,  469;  glass  coping  for,  242 ;  gr  s3 
growth  in,  481  ;  out-door,  03 ;  select,  for 
open  walls,  242;  undo-  glass,  218;  r. 
Nectarines  for  open  wjlls.  210 

Pair,  a  B<,'iai>iot,  481;  a  Bergamo^  481; 
Beurr^  Bicheier,  536;  Bcune  Bal'etpfere, 
422  ;  B.  d'Aremberg,  243  ;  B.  du  Bu  s.son, 
436;  B.  Fouqueray,  482 ;  B.  H^r>y,  421; 
Conference,  4S3 ;  crop,  tte,  142;  Doy.  noe 
du  C'.micc,  2-20 ;  Dr.  Alphand,  4  1  ; 
Durondeau,  370;  Emilie  U'flcy-t,  481  ; 
Forelle.450;  Jarsonellc,"  192,  276;  Kmgbfs 
Monarch, 417;  Knight's  Monai-cb  droj  i-mg, 
3.54  ;  Lc  Lectier,  43ii;  Marguerite  Mprilbt, 
460;  Marie  RcEoist,  536;  Nouvelle  Fulvic, 
450  ;  Triomphe  de  Vieone,  460 
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Pi-arp,  350  ;  apAinst  eA*t  val?,  810,  356  ;  aa 
c^paHtre.  310,  854  ;  f^Art  of,  for  tabtt  ^■ 
corafion,  217  ;  gathcrluff  aud  stortng,  2^3  ; 
good  market  54  ;  piowjue,  45;* ;  inafniall 
gtirdeu,  4S1  ;  in  Notts,  3S7  ;  notes  od,  460. 
4St3 ;  not  fruitirg,  236  ;  en  the  Quinte,  356 ; 
stewing,  494  ;  too  many,  459,  527 

Peat-moss  litter,  6S 

Pelargonium  Mme.  Chretien,  401  ;  YanBene- 
den,  362 

PelargT>niums,  new,  401 ;  notes  on  zonal,  132  ; 
of  the  Souvenir  de  Mirande  type,  360  ;  tbe 
Cape,  1S3;  tricolor-leaTcd,  315 

P*  Uionia.  pulchra,  253 

Ptii.^hi'fst  Placi^  2>  ;  the  flower  garden  at,  25 

Penlatterygium  rugusum,  315 

Pentstemou  cuttings,  striliing,  15S ;  Jean 
Mace,  42 

Pentsttmons,  anote  on,  168 

ptrt/o'a,  a,  in  tin  gardm  of  a  Capuchin  con- 
nnt,  319 

Pergolas,  319 

Perieterii  elata,  393 

Pernettya  mucronita,  402 

Pescatorea  cerin*,  13  ;  D^y^na,  13  ;  Gairiana, 
-13  ;  Klabuchonim,  13  ;  Lehniauni,  13,  47? 

Pescatureas,  13 

Phaio  Calanthe  Sedeniana,  473 

Phajus  Oweniit!,  62 

Phala^nopsis  Bviyssoniaua,  ISl  ;  granriiflor^, 
14  ;  intermedia,  two  beautiful  varieties  of, 
3S  ;  Sanderiana,  544  ;  violacea,  47,  267 

Phal^nopsids,  winter  treatitent  of,  544 

Philadelphus  Lemuinei  erectus,  47 ;  micro- 
pbvihis,  15 

PhU.k  Iris.  163 

Phloxes  at  CMswick,  115 ;  herbaceous,  214  ; 
the  best  herbaceous,  158 

Phrj-uivim  variegatum,  380 

Phvgelius  cajiensis,  245,  325 

PhyUocaotus,  the.  19 

Physostegia  virgiLica,  253 

Pbyteuma  campjinuloides,  270  ;  Carestiw,  30 

Picotee  Lidas,  90  ;  Mr^.  Douglas,  90 

Picotees  and  Carnations  from  Northumber- 
land, 264 

Fines,  274 

Pink  Duchess  of  York,  308  ;  Her  Majesty.  7  ; 
Napoleon  III.,  10 ;  Queen  of  the  South,  32 

P,iiks  in  October,  350,  385  ;  notes  on,  4,  66  ; 
pod-bursting  in,  47  ;  propagating,  65 

Pitcher  Plants  at  Syon  House,  380 

Plaginithus  Lyalli,  39 

Planting,  preparing  for,  H2 

Plant  names,  ridiculovis,  236,  2S4,  365 

Plants,  abuse  of  variegated,  470  ;  alpine  and 
their  treatment,  123  ;  and  flowers  in  the 
hou:e,  154,  201,  274.  376,  526;  bog,  fpecial 
culture  of,  538  ;  cuti^us  effect  of  frost  on, 
284  ;  for  an  unheated  conservatory,  454 ; 
for  back  wall  of  stove,  361 ;  hardy,  notes 
on,  227,  392,  406,  538  ;  overcrowding,  143; 
variegated,  310 

PlatycliniB  filiformia,  24 

Platycodon  gr^-ndiflorum  Marieei  album,  162 

Plttytheca  galioides,  234 

Pleione  birmanica,  381  ;  Hooketiaua,  381 ; 
humi  is,  381 ;  lagenaria,  381  382  ;  macu- 
la*a,  3Sl ;  praicox,  381  ;  Reichenbachiana, 
381  ;  SchiUeriana,  381 

Pleiones,  381 

Pleroma  eleg^ns,  1S2;  mscranthum,  430,  469 

Plfcurotbal  is,  543  ;  Barberiana,  543  ;  ir  signis, 
543;  ornata,  543  ;  picti,  543;  punctulati, 
543  ;  Roezli.  543  ;  scapha,  543 

Phim,  a  good  Ute,  459;  Belle  de  Louvaio, 
383;  Cherry,  the,  275;  Czar,  94;  Eirlv 
Prolific.  133  ;  Earfif  Prolijlr,  133;  Gigfioro-'s, 
353;  Gmn'f  D"h.,  302;  Jefiferson's,  242, 
302  ;  Late  Rivers,  384  ;  Monarch,  510 ;  Nou- 
velle  dc  Dorelle,  527 ;  Oudin's  Golden 
Gage,  142  ;  Pond's  Seedling,  450  ;  Rives' 
Monarch,  306 ;  the  Mirabelle.  242  ;  the 
Mirabelle,  in  Eegex,  191  ;  the  Satsuma, 
378;  the  Pershore,  215;  Washington,  243, 
3D3.  325  ;  W;ushington  on  south  walls,  421 

Plums,  304  ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  388; 
cracking,  176;  for  succession,  93;  Japan- 
ese, in  England,  276.  307  ;  new,  4S2  ;  notes 
on,  219,  353  ;  on  walls,  310  ;  reliable,  for 
Hucce-sicn,  54  ;  two  good,  276 

Plviithngo  capensi.*,  floirtra  of  the  blue  in  a 
i-no..  245;  carenf-is  in  the  flower  garJen 
23 ;  L3ri)entie,  29S 

Phuneria  alba,  89 

Poinciana  puU-herrinia,  362 

Poinsettijis  for  cutting,  542 

Polemonium  confertum  var.  melitum  ''54 
297  ;  humile,  30  '         ' 

Polyg.'ila  Chamajbuxus  purpurea,  471 

Polygooatum  verticillatum,  29 

Polygonum  rnniplexvmi,  192 ;  cuspi'Jatum 
couipactum,  139;  cymosum.  391  ;  xphfero- 
staehyunt.  5  ;  vaocinifoliuni,  406,  475 

Ponds,  turning,  into  bog  g,irdeLR.  492 

Poppy,  the  blue  Him  liyan,  18,  139:  the 
Horned,  76  ;  the  Plume,  98 

Poppy  Tree,  the  Califo  ni.n,  551 

Poppies,  tall,  30  ;  vigorous,  48 

Portu  a  as,  a  note  nn,  23 
Potato   Rtpstmi    nouutifnl,  306;   Chanrellor 
359,  40R  ;   rrop,  the,  ;159  ;  disease,  108,  201,' 
312  ;  Early  Pui  itaii,  371  ;  Btrl}/  Pvrk.n^,  371 


Potiito  Hil]fcfdo  Superb,  386:  King  of  tha 
Ear.ie",  132;  Frizetaker,  479;  Irizitaltr, 
479 ;  Ringleader,  312  ;  show,  the  proprsed 
natioial,  260  284;  Tbe  Bruce,  277;  the 
Field  King,  306  ;  the  Grampian,  179 ;  the 
Poor  Mau's  Friend,  303 ;  Windsor  Castle, 
407,  480  ;    ifint/sor  Castle.  407 

Potatoes,  disewe  proof,  408;  diseased,  213  ; 
early  lifting  of,  119;  in  pots,  516;  late 
crops  of,  in  South  Notts,  107  ;  new  versus 
old,  277 

Potentilla  alba,  156  ;  alchemilloides,  If  6 ; 
alpestris,  155  ;  alpina,  155 ;  anserina,  155  ; 
apennira,  155;  argtntea,  155;  aurea,  155; 
baldersis,  155  ;  bifvn-ca,  155  ;  Crenni,  155; 
calabra,  155;  canescens,  155 ;  carniolica, 
155 ;  c>u]escers,  1'6 ;  clirysantha,  155  ; 
cinerea,  155;  C  usiana,  ISti ;  colli  a,  155; 
d  Iphinensis,  155  ;  de  Thomasi.  155  ;  Fe- 
neli,  155  ;  frsigariasttum,  156  ;  frigida  155  ; 
fruticosa,  155  ;  gelida,  )o'r>  ;  grandiflora, 
155  ;  Halleri,  155  ;  heptapbylla,  155  ;  hirta, 
155  ;  Hopwoodiana,  296  ;  ineanescens,  156  ; 
inclinata,  156 ;  intei  media,  156 ;  Lin- 
dackeri,  156  ;  niacrantha,  156  ;  maculata, 
156;  minima,  156;  multifida,  156;  nepa- 
lensis,  475  ;  ntvadentis,  156  ;  nitida,  156 ; 
rivea,  156  ;  cpaca,  156  ;  petiolutata,  156  ; 
pygmsea,  156  ;  rt  eta,  15h  ;  nipestris,  156  ; 
sabanda,  156;  6alishurgen^is,  156;  splen- 
dens.  156  ;  subataulis,  156  ;  sulphurea,  156; 
Thuringiaca,  156  ;  tormenti  la,  156  ;  vema, 
156 

Potentillas,  19  ;  the,  of  Europe,  155 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  29;  coloured, 
in  autumn,  475 

Primula  Allioni,  30 ;  capitate.  474 ;  mi- 
lima,  522  ;  obconiea,  430  ;  sikkimensis,  471 

Promena»  citrina,  86 

Pruning  for  a  crop,  449  ;  fruit  trees,  3 

Prunus  irientalis,  115  ;  Pissardi,  5l5 

Psylla  Mali,  209 

Pt^ris  biaurita  argantea,  162;  cretici  cris- 
ta'aTorranci,  436;  grandifolia,  152;  serru- 
lata  gracilis,  410 ;  sub-gracilis  multiceps, 
162 

Pyrethram  cineraria;folium,19  ;  uliginosum, 
368,  386,  452,  531 

P^rusjaj^onicain  natal  cast,  313 


Q. 


Quince,  the,  in  irurshy  gi-ound,  3.0 
Quinces,  planting,  275 


K. 

Radishes,  how  to  sow,  400 

Ranunculje   trilobuB,  i-il  ;  Macaulayi,  264, 

297 
Raspberry  canc3,  tbinning,    175 ;    Norwich 

Wonder,  243  ;  October  lied,  387  ;  Superla- 
tive, 2 
Raspberries,   356  ;  and  Black  Currants  for 

market,  21 ;  and  frost,  2  ;  wild,  17<3 
Rawtenstall,  Orchids  from,  til 
Reading,  Begonias  at,  23 
Reinwar.Hia  tetragyna,  474 
Reuanthenicoccinea,  i£8 
Reseda  alba,  298 

Restrepia  antenoifera  aud  R.  elegans,  455 
Retinospora  squarrosa  suipburea,  90 
Rhodanthe  Mangiest  maculata,  IJS 
Rhodanth-  s  for  the  garden,  23 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  240,  i46 
Rhododendron    Cbamaxristus,    99  ;    Nohle- 

anum,  532  ;  Schlippenbachi,  80 
Rhododendrons  in  flower,  380 
Rhus  Cotiuus,  71 
Richardia    sethiopica,    447  ;     iHhio-p'ica  -with 

double  spathe,  447  ;  alfco-maculata,  209,  446  ; 

Klliotiana,  209,  447  ;  hastata,  447  ;  melano- 

leuca,  447  ;  Pentlandi,  447  ;  Rehmanni,  447 
Richardias,  447 

Road  scrapings  for  heavy  soil,  £16 
Roads,  killing  weeds  on,  236 
Robinia  pseud (caciasempeiflorenp,  97 
Kochea  falcata,  1S2 
Rock  Bindweed,  the  blue,  24  ;  the  b'.ue,  as  a 

clitDber,  264 
Rocks,  natvu-al,  425;  in  Ihe  yanhn  at  Tan-v- 

birlrh,  425 
Uockwirk,  Junipers  for.  128 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  434  ;  In  Uoom,  434 
Rodriguczia  secunda,  477 
J{n,„,i:im  Coulleri,  405  ;  Coultcri,  IS,  47,  215, 

405,  551 
Rftot-pruning,  460 
Rosa  ;iciculai-is,  374;  alpira,   375;    Beggeri- 

ana,  376  ;  berberidifnlia  Ilardji,  375  ;  brac- 

tcata,  :!75  ;  Brunoiiis.  374  ;  calocarfa,  441  ; 

Cjro  inj,  371  ;  gigantea,  37j  ;   indica,  374; 

lucida,    116,    374;     niacrantha,    4'^,    375; 

molli<,  375:    moschata   nivea,   374;    nut- 

kana,    375 ;    jiisocarpa,    375 ;     polyantha, 

374  ;  polyantha  pandiflora,  23  ;  rubrifolia, 

375  ;  rugosa,  374  ;  rugosa  culocarpa,  548 ; 
i-ii'inm  rahrnrpn,  54S  ;  ainici,  375  ;  spino* 
sissima,  S75 ;  Wichuriana,  28S,  392 ; 
Woodsi,  3i5 


Rose  Adam,  499;  a  historical,  8^7;  anew, 
116  ;  a  new  single,  23  ;  a  single-flowered, 
431  ;  Aim6e  Vibert,  13ri  ;  Ailtui:  VUnrt  on  a 
pillar,  136;  Arcliidvichesse  Marie  Imaacu- 
lata,  401  ;  Augustine  Guinoistean,  S3,  111  ; 
Bardou  Job,  377  ;  Beaute  Inconstante,  S3  ; 
Bridesmaid,  83,  377  ;  Bruce  Findlay,  162, 
442  ;  Captain  Christy,  442  ;  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  S3:  Carolne  Testout,  8>,  325; 
Vaiheriyif  Merimt,  499  ;  Catheiine  Mermet, 
49a  ;  Celine  Foresfier,  252  ;  Cbailfs  Gater, 
83;  Christine  de  None,  iS;  Climbirg 
Aimee  Vibert,  81;  Clio,  S3;  Comtesse  de 
Serenve,  54S ;  Corinna,  S3 :  Crimson 
Rambler,  40,  111;  Dr.  Grill,  262,  283; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  499 ;  Duchesse 
d'Aui  rstadt,  45,  111  ;  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
111  ;  Dnke  of  Fife,  111  ;  Duke  of  York,  45  ; 
Dulce  Bella,  262.  2S5  ;  Elise  Fougier,  83  ; 
FtltciU:-P<  rpitue  on  Mr.  Pufham's  Aowst  at 
Broxltoui-ne,  441;  Fellenbo'g,  214;  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  111  ;  garden,  foi-ming  a 
284,  £85  :  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  2S3  ;  Gloire 
I.yonnaise,  252 ;  Golden  Gate,  S3,  263 ; 
Grace  Darling,  19,  221,  2S5  ;  Gustave  Piga- 
neau,  S3,  2(^3;  Guttave  Regis,  S3;  Hebe"s 
Lip,  375 ;  Henriette  de  Beiuvcau,  111  ; 
HomSre,  40  ;  BomSre  atWicdsor,  84  ;  J.  B. 
Varonne,  S3  ;  Jean  Ducher,  47 ;  Jeanuie 
Dicksm,  S3;  Kaierin  Augu'-ti  Victoria, 
83  ;  La  Fraicheur,  S3  ;  La  France  on  iti  own 
roots,  ISO;  Lauretta  Mcstimy,  377;  Lord 
Macaulay,  41  ;  Lorna  Dooae,  285 ;  Mai 
Fleuri,  83 ;  Maiiian  Cochet,  83.  306  ; 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  40,  S3 ; 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  262  ;  Marcchal  Kiel, 
45  ;  Margaret  Dickson,  45,  83,  116,  500  ; 
Marguerite  Boudet.  40  46 ;  Marie  d'Orleans, 
1S9  ;  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  S3  ;  Marqui-  e 
de  Vivens,  409;  Medea,  .S3;  Mme.  Alficd 
Carriere,  2Sii ;  Mme.  B.r-rd,  263;  Mine. 
Carnot,  2  3;  Mine.  Eug&iie  Vi  rJier,  iSo  ; 
Mme.  Isaac  PeriSre,  286 ;  Mme.  Joseph 
Bonnaire,  252  ;  Mme.  Li'mbard,  409  ;  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  252 ;  Mme.  Fernet- 
Ducher,  S3;  Mme.  Pieire  Cochet,  23,  90; 
Mrs.  Harkness.  f3;  Mrs  Rumsey,  221; 
Nsrdy,  263  ;  notes,  39,  111,  135,  252  ;  Paul's 
Early  Blush,  83  ;  Paul's  Single  White,  374  ; 
President,  262,  286;  Queen  Mab,  259;  Eeve 
d'Or,  263  ;  Rubens,  499  ;  Ruby  Gold,  262  ; 
season  of  1S94,  82,  377  ;  Senateur  Vaisse, 
167;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  262  ;  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  400;  Spenser,  S3;  the 
Carolina,  167  ;  the  Cherokee,  548;  thefaily 
Christmas,  406;  the  Maciitney,  376; 
thorns,  S3 ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  189 ;  Vis- 
coantess  Folkestone,  40,  221 

Roses,  a  selection  of  pink  Tea,  490  ;  among 
the,  190,  431  ;  and  Grasses,  an  arianffemnit 
of,  490  ;  as  affected  by  culture  and  posi- 
tion, 84;  at  Normanhurst,  467;  autumn, 
240  ;  bad -coloured,  46  ;  climbing,  and  their 
uses,  441 ;  climbing,  root-run  for,  220 ; 
culture  of  in  pots,  11)5  ;  cut,  400 ;  dark- 
c.iloured,  48 ;  Dulce  Be  la  and  I  r.  Gi-ill, 
262  ;  dwarf  H.P.,  ISO  ;  dwarf  H.P.  for  forc- 
ing, 518 ;  dwarf  H.P.  for  pots,  137  ;  eaoy  v<  i  - 
«i>,<lat^  budding  of,  167  ;  for  autumn  flower- 
ing, 261  ;  for  exposed  positions.  111  ;  for 
wall  and  border,  532 ;  garden  at  Windsor.  40 ; 
G.  Nabonrand  and  Paul  Nab  nnand,  189  ; 
Hybrid  Perpetu.al,  441  ;  Hybrid  Tea,  84  ; 
in  autumn,  165,  190;  in  pots,  84,  111,  252, 
262 ;  in  September,  261  ;  late-flowering, 
431;  I'Ideal  and  W.  A.  Rich  rdson,  442; 
manuring  or  protecting,  490;  naturally 
grown,  ISO  ;  ne  v  and  recent,  83  ;  new,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace, 46  ;  odour  in,  500  ;  own, 
root,  luxuriance  of,  2S6  ;  planting,  431  ; 
planting  and  arranging,  285  ;  polyantha, 
48 ;  pot,  in  summer,  46  ;  s  entless,  48  ; 
single,  374  ;  sweet-scented,  386.  431  ;  Tea, 
490 ;  the  best  garden,  340,  431  ;  the  best 
red,  189  ;  the  Hybrid  Tea,  Ktl  ;  the  newer, 
166  ;  three  good,  475  ;  two  fine,  40  ;  under 
glass,  441  ;  white,  40  ;  winter,  518 

Royal  Exc>ange,  tubgardening  at,  288 

Royal  Horticultaial  Society,  Journal  of  the, 
4^2 

Rubiis  deliciosus.  203;  japonicus  tricolor, 
41  ;  lacinia'ua,  324  ;  ph<enicol9sius.  102 

Rudbeckia  laeiniata.  143;  ]aivigat;i,  350; 
Newm<nni.  476;  pu'pu  ca  239;  spccicsa, 
214  ;  sabtomentosa,  538 

Ruellia  maciantha,  474 

Rush,  the  flowering,  76 


8. 

Saccolibium  bigibbum,  466;  coileste  super- 
bum,  210;  gig<anteum,  '-iW* ',  Bcndersoni- 
anum  2C<'» 

Saccolabiunis,  the  cu.turc  of,  222 

Saintfiaulia  iooantha,  167,  203,  296,  3.S4 

Salvia  spltndens,  300  ;  splcud  lis  in  the  open 
air,  420 

Salvias,  430 

iSarchncliilus,  250 ;  Berkclcyi,  250 ;  Fitz- 
geraldi,  2.50 ;  Uartmani,  250  ;  uujjuicula- 
tu3,  250 

Savoy,  a  note  from,  386 


faxifraga  cufcutse'o  mis,  270;   longifolia,  7 

09  ;  s  rmentosa  tricolor,  78,  209,  24') 
Saxifiages.  mossy,  487 
Sc'.»biosa  caucasita,  the  white,  S30  ;  lucida 

30  ;  Parnassi,  302  ;  vestina,  207 
Scabiou  ,  197 
Scenes,  old,  icvisited,  45 
Schizostylis  coceinea.  438 
gcbomburgkia  ihinodora  Kimballiana,  510 

tibicinis,  tl 
Sf  otland.  Sweet  Peas  in.  122 
Scutellaria  Moccin'ana,  542 
Seaforthia  ele/al  s  in  hnit,  211 
Sea    HoUy.    Olivier'?,   523 ;   tte  alpine,    48. 

5-;3  ;  the  Amethyst,  523  ;  the  common,  5  3  ; 

tlie  roiuinon,  522  ;  the  giant,  523 
Soa  BolPes,  the,  622 
Seaka^e,  green,   4  ;    ai  d  Rhubarb,   forcin  ', 

479;  Lily  White,  5J6 
Selaginella  Lyalli,  80  :  viridangula,  89 
Stue.io  compact  s.  78  ;   l  alpini,  230  ;  p  1- 

cher,  2fi9,  350  ;  pulcher  in  masses,  191 
September  in  South  Do.  or,  366 
Strrastylis  modesta    47S 
Service  tre-  s,  the.  38 
Severn  End,  Worcester,  389 
Stnrn  End,   iromster,  389 
Sewage  {i  r  fruit  trees,  459 
Shallot",  117 

Sheph'  rd.  Henry,  Mr.,  330 
Shrubland,  Tea  Roses  at,  45  ;  Water  Lilies  at, 

10 
Shrubs  at  Stone  Hoise,    Broals'ar,^,   400; 

flowering  in  August,  145  ;  from  Kew  at  the 

conferetjce,    446 ;      hardy    deciduous,    ui 

Vienna  gardens,   263  ;    Lilies  among,  72  ; 

useful  forcing,  234 
Sllen"  Lirchenfeldi  vt  ra,  78 
Silptiumla  iniatuin,  406 
Silvbuni  Marianum.  220  :  Murinuum,  229 
,Siphocampylus  Humboldtianus,  19 
Snail-root,  tdaci-,  269 
Nnake-rcots,  269 
Snapdriigon,  the  alpine,  18 
Snowdrops,  475;  in   n-ood  at  Monnith,  U'i'j- 

ton,  121  ;  Scottish,  121 
Sobralia  kucoxantha,  251 ;  Veitchi,  89  ;  xai- 

tholeuca,  144,  214 
Societies  akd  Exhibitions— 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  20 

Crystal  Palace,  417  ;  fruit  exhibition  at, 
284,  326 

Gardeners'  Benevolent,  365,  476 

Harrow  Weald,  140 

London  Pansy  and  Vio'et,  401 

National  Auricula  and  Picotee,  476 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  01 

National  Chrysanthemum,  20,  212,  234, 
308,  363,  3S5,  402,  410,  437,  467,  491,  532  ; 
official  catalogue,  424 

N,ational  Co-operative  festival,  187 

National  Dahlia,  267 

National  Po'ato,  proposed,  284 

National  Rose,  43,  72 

Royal  Botani-,  491 

Royal  Gaideners'  Orphan  Fund,  402,  612 

Royal  Horticultural,  2\  41,  68.  SO,  116,  140, 
161,  188,  210,  235,  -258,  232,  305,  3('S,  U'.S, 
383,  4 '20,  436,  459,  473,  tlO;  trees  anl 
shrubs,  conferen'-e  upon,  307 

United  Horticr  Itiiral,  44,  236,  364 
Soil,  heavy,  road-scrapings  for,  616 
Soils,  bad^  improving,  312 
SonerUa  Dachesse  de  Brabant,  90  ;  Francois 

March" nd,  90  ;  Mme. Van  Langenhoom,  0(1 ; 

Mrs.  H.  Walter,  41  ;   Souv.  de  Mme.  Van 

Houtte,90 
Sofihro  Catlleya  exim'a,  305 
Sophronitis grandiflora,  646 
S.uth  Devon,   June  in,  65; 

406 
Sowing,  thick,  107 
Fparmannia,  double-flowered,  20 
Sparrows,  282,  308,  325 
Spathic  rpa  s  gittifolia,  430 
Spathogliittis  Fortunci,  323 
Sphagnum,  to  cultivate,  639 
Spinach,  September-sown  S92;th'iiui  g,  2i3 
SplTKa  Anthony  Waterer.  97 ;  ariiefolia,  48  ; 

aslilboides,    10;      astilboides   floribunda, 

5;    Bumald'.  416;   llumalda,  416;   crispi- 

fo'ia,    157;    eigantea,   114;    glibrata,  17  ; 
- .  Lindleyana,  115  ;  palmata  in  the  gi'  >•  s,  ^s  ; 

Thunbergi,  325  ;  Van  Houttei  and  ol   crs,  1  > 
Stanhipea  bucephaliis,  550;    HasehiBi,  7i  ; 

War.1i,216 
Stapelia  gigantea,  411.  430 
Starworts  and  Phlo.xcs  in  sandy  soil,  406 
Stenoglottis  longlfolia 
Stenomesson  incarnatum,  430 
Stephanotis  floribmida.  '208.  SSO  ;  .tloritjunda, 

a  »/i,  ai,  of,  380  :  fln.  ihunda,  flowers  o/,  too/e'i/ 

nrramiini,  20S 
Sternbcrgia  lutea,  350  ;  niacrantha.  43, 
St    Looi  ards.  Cactus  Dahlias  at,  350 
•Stock  on  sci'  n,  influence  of,  3S7 
Stock  Princess  AUce,  538 
Stove,  back  wall  of,  clothing,  316 
.strawborrv  growing  at  Loxford  Hall.  03 
Strawberry  Latest  of  All,  01,  06  ;  M«y  Qii.cii, 

IS,  88  ;  notes,  22  ;    plantatlms,  y.^iiiiL;,  ..  i  ; 

Royal  Sovereign,  482,  533  ;  V.  11.  de  Tluny, 
633 
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Strawlicrry  tree,  tlio,  437 

fctrawbcrri*  s  fur  forcing?,  notes  cii,  134 ; 
foreing,  tliinDing  mid  ri]K-innK  ^Tuwlh  of, 
27(3  ;  iu  Aberdeen,  143 ;  in  Aiif-ust  ami  St_p- 
tcnibcr,  301  ;  iu  bloom  in  DecLniber,  4li'2  ; 
mildew  on  late,  2'^;  pliuiting,  220;  pot, 
354;  pot,  at  Sytu  IltUHi-.S'S;  pot, ripen- 
ing the  crowna  of,  21S  ;  seareity  of,  21 

Htjvpt.icjLipuH  hybridB,  'JUD  ;    WeLdluudi,  295 

Wtn'ptHi:vr(  H8C8,  240 

Stynix  JHponica,  14,  10 

Suniiicb,  ihu  Venetian,  71 

Sunflower,  the  finest  ptr.:nniul,  144 ;  tho 
Prairie,  S70 

Sun»hine  and  shade,  20 

Sun  Hones,  7 

Swans  and  Dutch  I  nibs,  531 

Swau's-nec'k  Orchids,  30 

Sweet  Willianip,  a  note  on,  48 

Switzerland,  alpine  pi  nta  fr.m,  532 

Sf/tiiji/i>/tiim  ofiii-i7iuU\  172 

Syon  Houtc,  hardy  fruit  at,  379  ;  Pifdur 
Pl.nts  at,  380  ;  pot  Strawberries  at,  378 

SytingaKmodi,  15 


Tamarix  chinensis,    146;    gallica,   146;  ger- 

manica,   146;    hispida,  146;    iLdica,  146; 

tetraudra,  146 
Tasmania,  Chrysanthemums  in,  239 
Teas,  the  Hybrid,  136 
Tecoma  radicans,  214  ;  Smithi,  S62 
Telephium  Imiioiati,  78 
Tetrathecap,  the,  2C0 
Teucriuni  purpureum,  269 
Thalictrum  anenionoides  fl.-pl.,  538 
Thamnocalamus  Fa'eoneri,  630 ;  spathifloruB, 

551 
Thistle,   the  MilK;  229;  the  Milk,   229;   the 

Seotch,  191 
Thistles,  the  Cotton,  9 
Thorn,  the  C  ekapur,  128 ;  the  Tanty-leaTed, 

350  ;  the  Wu-hington,  70 
Thorns,  North  Ameiican,  12S 
Thnnl>ergia  grandiflora,  36 
Thunderstoim,  a  heavy,  116 
Thun'a  Vcitchi,  41 
Ih^iue,  a  silvery,  99  ;  the  whi'c,  78 
Tiardia  conUj'olm,  297  ;  cordifolia   32G 
Tiger  Flowers,  tho,  172 


Tigridla  grandiflora  1  lacca,  SO;  grandiflora, 

some  new  ft»rm8  of,  200 
Tgriiiias,  172 
TiJIandBla  IJndeni,  390 
Tumu'i)  All  tho   Year   Round,  409;  Confcr- 

o'ce,   203;    (uttingB,  85!);    disease,   147; 

(fisL'sao,    nniedy    Jnr    tho,    360 ;    disease, 

ttamping   out,   214;  Golden  Nuggtt,  164; 

fctains  on  tho  hsnds,  118;  Sutton's  Des- 
sert, 163 
Tomatoes,  deasc  t,  178;  diseased,  79;  fa'l- 

ing,   119;   in  pots,  859;  late,   63;  (mall, 

107  ;  two  good,  443  ;  winter,  203,  371 
Townscndi*  sp.,  254 
Trdchelospermura       jaHminoidcs      angusti- 

foh'  m,  118 
Tiavellers  Joy,  the,  at  Cliveden,  401 
Trie,  a  good  town,  191!;  growth  along  the 

eastern  coast  of  Eogland,  179 
Trees  and  thruVs,  btrricd,  511;  (onfe  ence 

upon,  255,  307 
Trichoeentrum  oithop'ectroD,  222 
Tr'chopilia  toriilis  alba.  5C6 
Tritomaglaucesecns,  10  ;  in- flower,  75,  115 
Tropaiolum,  a  good,  for  bedding,  71  ;  specio- 

snm,  168,  267 ;  speeiosum  in  Seot'and,  144; 

Veeuviup,  2S8 
Tub  gardening  at  Ihe  Royal  Exchange,  288 
Tubcio.ses,  late,  113 
Tulbagia  viulacea,  171 
Tulips,  Van  Thol,  31ii 

Turnip  Chirk  Castle,  245,  371  ;  Gncn-iop,  443 
T\irnif  8,  notes  on,  443 
Tyda-as  in  blucni,  294 
T^ninghame,  Ca  nations  fiom,  140 

TJ. 

Upp  r  Holloway,  Orchids  at,  251 
V. 

Vaccinium  hireutvim,  406 

Va'eriau,  the  wliite,  10 

Vallo'a  pu'purea,  73  ;  the  pink,  131 

Vatda  Amesiana,  543  ;  Batemani,  478;  cceru- 
lea,  14,  223,  250,  359,  386,  506;  DeLni^on- 
iana  and  var.  heb  aica,  292  ;  Hcokerian^, 
86;  Parishi  and  var.  Mairiotti-»na,  61  ; 
Rneblingina,  41  ;  Senderiana,  222;  tare", 
«6,  4t6 


Vegetable  crops,  mulching,  80 

Vegetable  "growth  in  autumn,  4C9 

Vegetable  Marrows  for  market,  63 

Vegetables  at  Hictmond  show.  28  ;  judging, 
107,  147;  now  vn-iKun  old,  213,  291;  pro- 
EcrvlDg  autumn,  27s  ;  running  to  seed,  27  ; 
tap-rooluri,  516 

Vuitch  and  Son",  Mcsara.,  552 

VeJteh  Memorial  Fund,  552 

V(itch"fl  nursery,  Exeter,  180 

Verbascum  olympicum,  139  ;  fho'inktumi  fil9 ; 
phoeniceum,  519;  vomale,  48 

Verbenas,  167  ;  seedling,  2HS 

Veronica  Andereoni,  140  ;  Bidwilll,  2D  ;  canea- 
ccns,  298;  cuprcfsoides,  805;  loganloidts, 
115  ;  lycopcdioidea,  805  ;  ealicornloides, 
305;  Iraversi,  128;  white-flowered,  54S 

Veronicas,  shrubby,  380 

Victoria  regia,  182  ;  in  the  sirccts\nf  Gcoi-ge- 
toicn,  Dimtrura,  184 

Vienna,  notes  from,  47 

Vine  anl  Raspberry  weevils,  87 

Vii  0  herders,  boUooa  heat  for,  311 ;  dry,  460; 
early,  88 ;  protecting  from  wet,  491 ;  watcr- 
irg,  535 

Vine  leaves,  scorched,  22  ;  wuti  on,  2 

Vine  wood  ripened,  218 

Vines,  autumn-planted,  274;  half  prun- 
ing, 295  ;  lifting,  275 ;  lifting  the  roots 
of,  93  ;  pot,  for  early  forcing,  493,  533 ; 
pruning,  493 

Vineries,  Fig  trees  in,  243  ;  shading,  21,  91 

Vinery,  Graces  for  a  cool,  134 

Violet  beds,  299;  culture  in  France,  465; 
Marie  Louise,  420 

Violets,  298  ;  double,  270,  321  ;  exhibiting, 
532 ;  growing,  487 ;  Marie  Louise,  458  ; 
old-fashioned,  520  ;  winter  Mcximing,  06 

Virgin's  Bower,  the  white,  115 

Vitis  Coignetias,  305 


W. 

Wales,'reafforestingin,  236 

Walls,  open,  early  Peaches  on,  142  ;  wire- 
topped,  94 

Warley  Place,  Lilium  Ki-ameri  at,  101  ;  notes 
from,  79,  105,  106 ;  part  of  the  rock  garden 
at,  20  ;  imtli.  in  roct:  (inulen  at,  20 

Warts  on  Vino  leaves,  2 

Wasps,  60 


Water  Lily,  the  great,  182 

Water  Lillea,  487  ;  andGraPses,  airangenient 

of,  508  ;  and  6';'M;f««,  armvgnacnt  of,  508  ; 

at  Shrubland,  10 ;    the  new,  iu  Scotland, 

216 
Watcrinfebury,  near  Maids'oco,  cotes  from 

171 
Watsoniaa,  Ihc,  263 
Weather,  the,  4" 8 
Weeds  on  roads,  killing,  236,  284 
Woigela  Candida,  416 
West  Herts,  the  weather  in,  20,  44,  68,  116, 

140,   164,  IS-t,  212,   236,  260,  284,  330,   366, 

386,    402,  420,  438,  459,  476,  402,   512,  532, 

552 
Wcy bridge,  a  note  from,  167 
U'ilfoir,  a  ichitc,  97 
Willows,  07 

Windsor  Rose  ehow,  notes  fnm,  40 
Winter,    Chou    dc  Burghlcy  iu,  400;    pro- 

paring  for,  203 
Wireworm  and  Beetroot,  28  ;  and  CarnatloDS, 

255 
Women  gardeners,  212 
Woodlands,  Bumnier  operations  in,  140 
W^oodlice  and  earwigs  destroying  fruit,  242 
Wych  Hazel,  the,  350 


X. 


Xanthon-hiza  apiifolia,  293 
Y. 


Yarrows,  yellow,  7,  67 

Yucca    flaccida    and    Y.    filaracntosa,    lil 
gloricsa  aureo-variegata,  307 


Zephyranthe3  Candida,  305 

Zephyranthes,  the,  326 

Zygopetiilum  brachypetaluni,  465;  BurVci, 
465;  Clayi,  465;  crinitum,  466;  Gaut  eri, 
466  ;  Mackayi,  4'i6  545  ;  rost'atum,  466 

ZygopetLilums,  465 


^^<S<£^^ 
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COLOURED     PLATES. 


PAfiE 

ANEMONE  APENNINA           152 

ATEAGENE   ALl'INA 318 

BEGONIA   PAUL   BRUANT 170 

BEGONIA   PRESIDENT   CARNOT 10 

BRODI^A    HOWELLI   LILACINA 500 

BRfTGMANSIA    CHLORANTHA    AND    B.    CORNIGERA  428 

CALLA  ELLIOTIANA ...         ...         ...  452 

CALCEOLARIAS,  GROUP  OF   HERBACEOUS 5G 

CALOCHORTUS      VENUSTUS      ROSEUS ;      2,      C.      V. 

VESTA  ;   3,   C.   V.   PURPURASCENS 388 

CAMASSIA    LEICHTLINI  AND  C.  ESCULENTA         ...  338 

CITRUS  TRIPTERA       272 

CLEMATIS  JOHN   MURRAY 32 

DATURA   CORNUCOP.£A  FL.-PL 224 


DELPHINIUM  GRANDIFLORUM 
EPIMEDIUM   PINNATUM 
ERYNGIUM  ALPINUM 

EUCHARIS  STEVENSI 

HIERACIUM   VILLOSUM 
HYDRANGEA  LINDLEYANA 

IRIS  LEON  TOLSTOI  

IRIS   STYLOSA  VARS 

LACHENALIAS,   SEEDLING:     1,  CAWSTON    GEM;    2, 

LITTLE   BEAUTY;   3,   RUBY;  4,   TOPAZ    

MILTONIA  BLEUI  SPLENDENS     

RHODODENDRON    SCHLIPPENBACHI     

ROSE   PAUL'S   CARMINE        

TETRATHBCA  ERIC0IDE3 


Pace 

484 

350 
522 
128 
542 
400 
410 
248 

290 
104 
80 
374 
200 
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EDWARD    WHITTALL. 


Mh.  E.  Whittall  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  C.  "Whittall  &  Co.,  the  oldest  English  house  in  Asia  Minor.  The  business 
was  established  in  Fmyrna  bj^  the  grardfather  i.f  the  three  brothers  who  ai'e  now  at  its  head.  Mr.  E.  Whittall  lives 
in  Bouruabat,  a  village  near  Smyrna,  and  his  grounds  and  garden  are  one  of  the  fii-st  'things  visitors  are  taken  to  see 
on  their  arrival  there,  and  they  are  well  repaid  for  their  trouble  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  hearty  way  in 
which  they  are  received.  The  size  of  the  trees,  their  great  variety  and  the  large  greenhouses  filled  with  plants 
cannot  but  strike  those  who  little  expect  to  find  anything  of  this  kind  in  a  small  village  of  Asia  Minor.  Flowers 
have  always  been  greatly  admired  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  but  there  are  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  their 
cultivation,  such  as  the  absence  of  good  gardeners,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  seeds  or  plants 
through  the  Custom  House,  the  Turkish  authorities  being  vf  ly  unwilling  to  let  any  plant  into  the  country,  as  they  fear  the 
introduction  of  Phylloxera,  although  unfortunately  it  now  exists  among  the  Vines.  These  obstacles  have  been  in  part 
overcome  by  Mr.  E.  Whittall,  who,  by  causing  a  flower  shop  to  be  opened  in  Smyrna  and  imparting  his  knowledge  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  receive  it,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  which  was  quite  unknown  some  years  ago. - 
:  At  a  season  when  work  is  scarce,  many  villagers  of  the  neighbourhood  are  sent  out  by  him  to  scour  the  mountains  in  search' 
•of  new  varieties  of  bulbs,  which  have  been  so  highly  prized  in  Europe  of  latter  years.  These  men,  who  are  liberally 
paid  for  their  work,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  danger,  are  sometimes  away  for  weeks  at  a  time.  On  their 
return,  the  bulbs  are  sorted  and  placed  in  large  rooms  to  dry,  a  little  later  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  and  in  the  following - 
spring  their  growth  is  carefully  watched.  ■  - 

Mr.  Whittall  .is  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  during  the  winter  months  usually  goes  for  one  or  tvro  shooting  expeditions  p 
but  his  claim  to  our  gratitude  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  to  our  gardens  and  to  European^ 
gardens  generally  some  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.     These  have  surprised  us  of  recent  years  by 
their  beauty,  and  they  are  a  true  gain  to  our  gardens,  many  of  them  being  as  hardy  as  our  native  plants.     We  regret  we 
have  ftot  a  complete  .list  of  them,  but  as  our  friend  is  a  young  and  active  man,  we  hope  his  good  work  will  go  on  a  long" 
time,  and  that  he  may  bring  us  many  more  plants  which  have  for  ages  bloomed  unseen  in  those  mountain  solitudes.     Among 
the  plants  sent  .by  him  are  Crocus,  Calanthus,  Fritillaria,  Sternbergia,  Chionodoxa,  Cyclamen  and  Scilla,  including  various 
.undetermined  and  probably  new  plants,   which  will  reveal    their    characters  in  a  short  time.     Some    of   the  best  of  his 
new  plants  that  have  been  determined  are  Sternbergia  macrantha,   Fritillaria  aurea  var.,  Fritillaria   Whittalli,  Galanthus 
Ikarioe,   Crocus    Tauri    and    Chionodoxa   AUeni.      We    have    also    a   red-flowered    hardy    Nymphtea    frum    him    which    is 
probably  new. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  AT  HATFIELD 
HOUSE. 

There  is  au  immense  area  of  glass  hou.ses  de- 
voted to  fruit  culture  at  Hatfield  House,  but, 
judging  from  what  I  have  learnt  of  the  reijuire- 
ments,  more  still  might  with  advantage  be 
erected.  There  is  a  grand  range  of  seven 
vineries  which  I  remember  seeing  soon  after 
they  were  first  planted,  or  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  go  over 
again.  The  Vines  .started  far  too  rankly,  I 
thought,  to  ever  make  very  serviceable  rods, 
and  it  appears  Mr.  Norman  has  been  obliged  to 
gradually  change  their  character.  All  are  not 
yet  rooted  out,  but  those  still  alive  are  doomed. 
Those  planted  at  different  times  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man are  in  an  e.xcellent  condition,  many  of 
them  carrying  grand  crops  of  fruit,  while  the 
younger  one.s,  many  of  which  are  grown  on 
the  extension  .system,  have  made  surprising 
progi-ess  in  all  directions  this  season.  One 
liouse  of  Black  Hamlnn-gh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, the  bunches  in  whicli  were  nearly  all  cut, 
is  to  be  cleared  out  tliis  season  and  at  once 
planted  with  young  growing  Mues,  so  tliat  a 
whole  season  may  not  be  lost.  In  the  succes- 
sional  houses  Madrestield  Court  is  particularly 
promising.  The  Vines  of  this  variety  are  mixed 
with  other  sorts,  and  all  are  treated  exactly  the 
same.  A  free  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air, 
kept  up  if  need  be  with  the  aid  of  fire  lieat,  is 
all  that  is  found  necefsiryat  Hatfield  to  pre- 
vent cracking  of  berries,  and  this  also  greatly 
favours  the  colouring  aud  flavouring  of  the 
other  varieties  not  addicted  to  cracking.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  as  might  be  expected,  is  grown 
extensively  and  also  remarkably  well,  while 
f  ;r  )S  Colman  is  the  favourite  late  Grape.  Pine- 
apples are  not  grown  at  Hatfield,  and  there  is 
less  space  devoted  to  Fig  culture  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  first  crops  of  Melons  had  been 
cleared  out  of  the  houses,  heated  pits  serving 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  fruit.  The  houses 
devoted  to  Peaches  ami  Nectarines  again  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  place,  but  if  not  all  that 
could  be  WLshed  as  far  as  design  is  concerned, 
no  po.ssible  fault  could  be  found  with  the  con- 
tents. All  the  trees  are  in  excellent  health, 
some  having  already  produced  crops  of  ripe 
fruit,  the  others  being  in  various  successional 
stages.  In  one  house  is  to  be  seen  tlie  finest 
Peach  tree  of  its  age  probably  in  the  country. 
It  occupies  the  whole  of  one  half  of  ahigli  .span- 


roofed  house  50  feet  long,  and  would  have 
spread  much  further  had  there  been  room.  It 
is  also  being  gradually  run  over  the  other  half 
of  the  roof.  The  tree  was  planted  seventeen 
years  ago,  has  a  clear  stem  5  feet  to  0  feet 
in  height,  and  the  variety  is  the  Royal  George, 
which,  in  addition  to  being  second  to  none 
in  point  of  quality  of  fruit,  is  also  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  least  robust  Peaches.  Very 
heavy  crops,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
are  never  left  on  the  tree  to  mature.  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  content  with  an  average  of  300  fruit,  but 
all  of  these  are  expected  to  be  e.xtra  tine  and 
well  coloured.  Elruge  Nectarine  in  the  same 
house  is  exceptionally  good,  and  so  also  is  Lord 
Napier  in  another  compartment.  Deep  borders 
for  the  trees  are  not  favoured.  They  consist  of 
about  18  inches  of  loam,  burnt  soil  and  old  mor- 
tar ruljbish  being  freely  added.  There  is  the  same 
depth  ofdraiuage  underneath,  and  this  is  full 
of  active  roots,  kept  so  by  means  of  plenty  of 
water.  Under  these  conditions  the  trees  never 
grow  rankly  and  keep  in  perfect  health.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  Strawberries  in 
pots  were  still  ripening  under  glass,  one  large 
span-roofed  house  with  a  staging  so  arranged  as 
to  bring  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass  being 
kept  full  of  plants  till  June  or  later.  Mr.  Nor- 
man has  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  with 
Strawberries,  and  rightly  so.  Fully  0000  plants 
are  fruited  in  pots,  and  the  bulk  consists  of  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  C.  Napier  and 
Presiilent.  The  first-named  is  princi]ially  forced, 
and  is  considered  the  best  in  point  of  flavour 
as  well  as  being  a  heavy  crojjper,  while  the 
others  produce  extra  fine  fruit,  also  of  e.xcellent 
quality.  In  the  ojien  Sir  C.  Napier  soon  dies 
out,  and  the  stock  has  to  be  kept  up  principally 
by  the  aid  of  pot  plants.  A  large  stock  of 
Royal  Sovei-eign  is  being  prepared  for  pot  cul- 
ture, Mr.  Norman's  previous  experience  with 
this  novelty  having  greatly  impressed  him  with 
its  merits. 

Strawberries  are  naturally  very  e.xtensively 
grown  in  the  open,  and  high  culture  has  evi- 
dently done  much  towards  saving  the  crops 
from  the  late  spring  frosts,  though  it  also  mili- 
tates against  early  ripening.  Heavily-manured, 
deeply-dug  ground  causes  the  formation  of  a 
profusion  of  strong  leaves,  and  these  evidently 
served  to  protect  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Noble 
is  still  considered  indispensable  tor  affording 
some  fine  early  fruit,  and  sucli  old  favourites 
as  the  Vicomte.sse,  Pre.sident,  and  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton  are  extensively  grown,  room  also  being 
found  for  Allan's  trio — Gunton  Park,  Lord  Suf- 
tield,  and  Empress  of  India,  as  well  as  Laxton's 


I  Scarlet  Queen,  Sensation,  Latest  of  All,  and 
such  like.  Apricots  fail  on  the  walls,  but  all 
the  Peach  trees  are  carrying  even  and  good 
crops.  The  Pear  trees  are  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see.  It  is  impossible  for  the  walls  to  be 
better  furnished, a  wall  200  yards  long  and  12  feet 
high  being  perfectly  clothed  with  horizontally- 
trained  trees,  all  in  their  prime,  and  not  a  failure 
among  tliem.  Mr.  Norman  has  a  great  objection 
to  long  spurs.  If  any  of  them  become  too 
long  to  please  him  they  are  sawn  cleanly 
off',  and,  thanks  to  this  and  the  early  removal 
of  much  of  the  strongest  lateral  growth,  the 
whole  of  the  fruiting  spurs  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  fruit  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
Warmth  and  protection  afforded  by  the  walls. 
There  is  also  a  grand  lot  of  pyramid  Pear  trees 
to  be  .seen.  At  one  time,  or  before  Mr.  Nor- 
man took  charge  of  them,  these  were  all  kept 
hard  prunetl  and  comparatively  dwarf.  Seeing 
that  they  are  all  on  the  natural  or  Pear  stock, 
this  irrational  treatment  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  wood  only,  and  in  all  probability 
more  fruit  is  gathered  from  one  tree  iiow-a-days 

j  than  was  had  from  a  score  of  them  when  badly 
managed.  The  trees  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tended till  now  they  are  from  18  feet  to  20  feet 
high  and  all  are  furnished  with  long  branches, 
which,  from  first  to  last,  are  treated  like  so 
many  single  cordons  and  now  laden  throughout 
their  great  length  with  fruit.  A  few  young 
branches  are  being  constantly  laid    in,    these 

^  taking  the  place  of  any  of  the  older  ones  that 

'  give  signs  of  becoming  worn  out.  All  the 
branches,  thanks  to  their  gradual  rather  than 
rapid  extension,  are  very  sturdy,  needing  no 
propping  up  when  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  and 
they  are  not  crowded  in  any  way.  Mr.  Norman 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  advantages  attending 
freely  thinning  the  crops,  and  to  the  avoidance 
of  over-cropping  he  attributes  the  fact  that  his 
fruit  is  usually  of  good  .size  and   quality,  and 

I  failures  to  bear  well  every  year  few  and  far  be- 
tween. There  will  be  a  tremendous  lot  of  thin- 
ning to  do  this  season.  Some  of  the  favourite 
varieties  are  Doyenu6  d'Ete  for  earliness.  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du 
Oongrfe,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of 
•lersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne.  Brown  Beurre,  Durondeau,  Crassane 
(for  stewing).  Baron  de  Blello,  Glou  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Jlalines,  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Beurr^  Bachelier,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Knight's  Monarch  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  The 
soil  is  a  heavy  stony  loam.  Apples  are  not 
doing  well  this  season  and  Cherries  were  badly 
crippled  by  frosts,  but  Plums  will  l)e  plentiful. 
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Gooseberry  liushes  were  simply  breaking'  down 
with  fruit,'  but  tliere  will  not  be  u  heavy  cro])  of 
Currants  and  Rasi>berries.  VV-   f- 


Warts  on  Vine  leaves.— I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever  that  these  are  caused 
through  mistakes  in  ventiUtion,  and  which  can- 
not possibly  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  harm 
to  the  crop.  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  most  easily 
affected  variety  that  I  know.  If  any  person 
doubts  the  cause  of  the  warts  upon  the  leaves,  let 
him  allow  a  shoot  so  affected  to  ramble  through 
an  open  ventilator  on  to  the  roof,  remain  there, 
and  note  the  difference  in  the  subsequent  growth 
of  leaves.  Too  much  moisture  during  damp 
weather  and  a  want  of  proper  ventilation,  aggra- 
vated by  low  night  tem|)eratures  with  a  view  to 
economise  fuel,  are  the  main  causes  of  warts  upon 
leaves. — E.  M. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  an  es- 
palier.—I  would  supplement  the  note  about  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  Apple  as  an  espalier  by  recom- 
mending the  above  for  this  form  of  training.  I 
never  saw  a  more  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  than 
that  upon  a  tree  of  this  sort  and  form  than  X  di<l 
in  a  garden  close  to  this  place  last  year.  The  close 
summer  pinching  of  the  shoots  practised  in  the 
case  of  espalier-trained  trees  is  just  what  is 
needed  to  give  colour  to  the  fruit  by  exposing  it 
to  the  sun. — E.  M. 

Scalded  Grapes.— The  remarks  upon  the 
scalding  of  Crapes  by  "  Y.  A.  H."  are  opportune. 
As  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  gar- 
den, circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
We  have  here  a  vinery,  three-quarter  span, 
facing  south,  the  end  of  which  is  exposed  to  the 
east.  The  sun  shining  through  the  glass  at  that 
end  early  in  the  morning  used  to  scald  some  of 
the  berries  on  the  bunches  nearest  that  end, 
notably  Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  second  from  the  end.  In  spite  of 
the  usual  precautions,  such  as  maintaining  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  during  the  night  by  the  aid 
of  warm  hot-water  pipes  and  slightly  open  venti- 
lators, some  berries  had  annually  to  be  removed 
owing  to  their  being  scalded.  It  struck  me  that 
a  light  shading  of  the  glass  at  that  end  would 
perhaps  mitigate  the  evil ;  the  glass  was,  there- 
fore, slightly  shaded  directly  the  bunches  were 
thinned,  with  the  result  that  scalded  berries  on 
those  two  Vines  are  now  unknown. — E.  M. 

Raspberries  and  frost.— Many  plots  of  Rasp- 
berry canes  have  succumbed  during  the  late 
winter  and  the  present  spring,  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  the  exceptional  frost  experienced  once  or 
twice  during  the  past  winter.  No  doubt  the 
canes  were  weakened  by  the  exceptionally  dry 
weather  of  last  year,  rendering  them  less  able  to 
withstand  the  24°  of  frost  in  January  of  the  present 
year.  Where  the  soil  was  not  well  protected  by 
some  mulcliing  material  last  summer  the  prospect 
of  a  good  fruit  crop  this  season  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Such  experience  should  warn  culti- 
vators of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  surface 
roots  in  some  way  before  exposing  them  to  hot 
sun  by  the  annual  thinning  of  the  new  growth 
and  the  removal  of  the  old  canes.— SofTH  H.\nts. 

Raspberry  Superlative.— This  fine  variety 
with  me  has  proved  to  be  what  its  name  implies. 
The  first  fruit  was  ripe  on  June  20,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance it  will  continue  to  give  a  succession  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  the  whole  of  the  canes  are 
loaded.  The  fruit  is  very  attractive,  being  large 
and  of  good  colour  ;  it,  moreover,  is  well  flavoured. 
No  doubt  when  better  known  it  will  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  in  cultivation,  for 
anything  that  is  really  good  will  soon  assert  its 
superiority.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens 
that  worthless  varieties  get  palmed  off  on  to  the 
public.  As  a  rule  the  samples  we  see  at  exhibi- 
tions are  very  deceptive,  for  most  of  them  have 
been  grown  with  tfie  special  object  of  attracting 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  being  induced  there- 
by to  speculate  are  often  so  disappointed  in  find- 
ing that  they  do  not  grow  as  represented,  that 
they  become  so  disgusted  that  they  giving  up  try- 


ing new  things.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  if  a 
little  more  consideration  were  exercised  in  placing 
new  things  before  the  public— H.  C.  1'. 

A  model  liuit  garden.  — One  of  the  best  fruit 
gardens  that  I  have  ever  seen  1  saw  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Hendre,  near  Monmouth,  the  seat  of  bonl 
Llangattock.  Owing  to  the  low  situation  of  the 
house  and  gardens,  Mr.  T.  Coomber  found  con- 
siderable damage  done  annu.ally  to  the  fruit  cni|is 
by  frost,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  fruit 
garden  on  higher  ground  with  more  favourable 
conditions.  About  this  time  last  year  the  site 
was  fixed  upon  about  a  mile  from  the  gardens,  thi^ 
land  being  good  and  having  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south,  and  well  protected  from  gales  by  woods  in 
the  distance  and  the  natural  formation  of  the 
land.  A  striking  feature  of  the  new  garden  is 
that  all  the  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears  and  bush  fruits 
are  protected  from  birds  by  a  covering  of  fine 
wire  netting,  supported  by  strong  pillars  of  ii on. 
Openings  have  been  left  at  the  sides  for  birds  to 
have  access  when  there  is  no  ripe  fruit,  such  open- 
ings being  closed  at  other  times  ;  and  though  the 
expense  of  the  protection  must  have  been  con- 
siderable in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  found 
a  great  economy  in  a  few  years.  Apples  are 
planted  on  a  little  higher  ground  at  a  very  suit- 
able distance  apart,  viz.,  12  feet  each  way,  being 
the  s.ame  as  the  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  all  being  dwarf 
or  bush  trees.  In  every  case  tlie  varieties  have  been 
very  carefully  selected,  being  the  very  best  and 
certain  to  prove  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  re- 
(juired.  Though  only  planted  last  year  (November) 
all  the  trees  have"  made  capital  progress:  no 
doubt  the  trenching  of  the  soil  over  2  feet  deep 
prior  to  planting  and  the  mulch  of  manure  applied 
to  the  soil  round  each  tree  or  bush  account  for 
the  fine  foliage  and  sturdy  growth  made  in  such  a 
short  time.  Wide  driving  ways  have  been  made 
through  the  plantation  for  convenience  of  cartage, 
and  everything  done  that  appears  necessary  to 
make  the  whole  a  great  success.  Mr.  Coomber 
appears  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  arising  from 
keeping  the  hoes  continually  moving  the  surface 
soil,  all  being  loose  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and 
not  a  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  r.ew  garden 
is  several  acres  in  extent. — W.  G.  C. 


INSECTS  INJURING  APPLES  AT  THE 
PRESENT  TIME. 

It  has  been  frecpiently  stated  that  the  fruit 
growers  of  to-day  have  more  insect  enemies  to 
contend  with  than  our  forefathers  had,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  tlie  statement  is  not  far 
wrong.  Looking  back  twenty  years,  we  had 
then  no  winter  moth  larvte,  Apple-blossom 
weevils,  nor  Psvlla  mali  to  fight  against,  or  if 
they  were  present  they  were  in  such  small 
numbers  as  not  to  be  noliiceable.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  us  are  now  too  well  acquainted  with 
them.  No  sooner  do  we  conquer  the  pests 
named,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
no  more  to  fear  from  insect  foes  for  the  year, 
than  we  discover  that  our  troubles  are  by  no 
means  ended,  as  the  Codlin  grub  (Carpocapsa 
pomonana)  is  at  work  in  the  young  Apples, 
spoiling  the  fruit  and  causing  it  to  be  of  no 
value  for  either  home  use  or  market.  The 
presence  of  the  grub  may  be  easily  discovered 
in  the  young  fruits  by  a  small  dirty  hole  at  the 
top  or  sides.  The  grub  appears  to  have  a 'won- 
derful natural  instinct  to  avoid  the  centre  as 
long  as  possible,  and  seldom  touches  that  part 
until  fully  developed,  for  as  soon  as  the  grub 
arrives  at  the  nips  the  Apple  falls.  On  picking 
up  one  of  the  fallen  Apples  and  cutting  it 
through,  the  grub  will  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  disappeared,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  look  over  all 
<lwarf  Apple  trees  every  week  for  a  month  or 
two,  removing  all  infested  fruits,  giving  them 
to  pigs  or  burning  them.  By  that  means  future 
attacks  will  be  rendered  less  violent,   and  liy 


taking  away  the  detected  Apples  early  in  tlie 
season  more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  .sound 
fruit,  it  thus  swelling  up  to  a  large  size.  In 
dealing  with  all  insect  enemies,  it  is  half  the 
battle  to  attack  them  in  their  early  stages.  I 
am  certain  that  the  great  proportion  of  fruit 
growers  would  find  it  a  great  economy  to  wash 
thi.'ir  trees  immediately  an  insect  appears  ;  in 
fact  1  do  not  wait  for  such  ajipcarauces,  but 
sjiray  the  trees  at  the  time  I  know  insects 
are  likely  to  come,  and  the  health  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  tree.s  prove  that  the  plan  is  a 
good  one.  However,  to  return  to  the  Cod- 
lin grub.  For  some  years  I  have  Vjoasted  that 
this  foe  was  comp!e':ely  ou.stcd  fio:n  our  Ai)iileK 
here,  as  it  had  not  attacked  a  single  fruit,  which 
I  attributed  to  repeated  sprayings  in  the  s|)ring 
months  with  Paris  green  for  the  larvie  of  the 
winter  moth.  During  the  present  or  rather  past 
spiing  I  only  used  Paris  green  once  on  the 
major  portion  of  our  trees,  and  the  result  is 
the  re-appearance  now  of  grub.  Fortunaleiy, 
only  a  comparatively  few  Ajiples  are  infested  at 
present,  but  it  has  taught  a  lesson,  viz.,  to  use 
Paris  green  more  freely  in  the  future.  I  thii.k 
I  have  stated  before  in  The  Garden  that  this 
deadly  poison  is  attended  with  no  danger  to 
either  man  or  beast  if  used  with  ordinary  care. 
Having  used  as  much  as  28  lbs.  a  year  at 
the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  in 
standard  orchards,  with  cattle  grazing  at  tlie 
same  time  under  the  trees,  and  on  dwarf  trees 
with  poultry  always  scratching  the  loose  soil,  nit 
one  case  of  the  Paris  green  having  done  harm 
has  been  seen. 

Another  enemy  claiming  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;s  a  whitish  grub  that  bores  up  t'.e 
wood  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  but  .seems  to 
preft  r  the  former.  The  grub  varies  in  size  from 
half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  length,  and  will  bore 
into  wood  ranging  in  thickness  from  the  size  of 
a  slate  jjencil  to  that  several  inches  in  diameter. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  correct  name  of  the 
grub,  but  it  may  easily  be  detected  in  young 
wood  by  the  piece  dying  back  from  where  the 
grub  entered,  and  by  following  uj)  the  line  of 
the  pith  the  enemy  will  be  found.  In  larger 
and  older  wood  a  fine  substance  like  sawdust 
may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  bark,  which  has 
been  ejected  from  the  hole  by  the  grub.  In  such 
cases  we  u.se  a,  piece  of  pliable  co])per  wire  and 
thrust  it  up  the  hole  as  far  as  it  w  ill  go,  killing 
the  grub  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  thus 
saving  a  large  branch  and  sometines  the  life  of 
the  tree,  as  almost  invariably  the  portion  bored 
dies.  'SV.  G.  C. 


OUR  APPLE  CROP. 

We  were  priding  ourselves  early  in  the  spring, 
from  the  splendid  ijrospects  the  frees  then  pre- 
sented, that  we  .should  have  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful seasons  on  record.  On  looking  over  the  various 
rows  of  different  kinds,  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  somehow  or  other  a  few  flowers  have  escaped 
the  storms  and  have  set  a  few-  solitary  fruits.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  e-xactly  the 
cause  of  this,  for  out  of  some  thousands  of  flowers 
on  a  tree  very  few  only  have  escaped.  Can  it  be 
that  these  happened  to  expand  their  petals  during 
some  burst  of  sunshine,  so  that  the  pollen  became 
ripe  and  fertilised  them  before  another  storm,  or 
was  this  accomplished  by  the  aid  cf  some  insect 
during  the  time  the  flowers  were  dry  and  partly 
hidden  ?  One  thing  I  notice  that  is  very  peculiar, 
and  that  is  the  most  luxuriant  trees  have  the  least 
fruit,  and  some  kinds  which  have  given  an  almost 
unbroken  supplj'  for  a  number  of  years  have  not 
this  season  a  solitary  fruit  on  them,  while  others 
crowing  by  their  side,  that  are  not  regarded  as 
being  the  most  prolific,  have  set  fair  crops  of 
fruit.  Tliat  the  south-west  gales  had  much  to  do 
with  preventing  the  flowers  setting  there  can  be 
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no  doubt,  for  while  trees  in  orchards  that  are  ex- 
posed   to   these  wind?   have   not   a   single   fruit, 
other  trees  of  the  same  variety  in  orchards  not  so 
exposed  have  fair  crops.   Again,  trees  of  Northern 
Greening   that  were   exposed   to   the  north,  but 
sheltered  from  the  south  and  south-west,  have  a 
good  sprinkling  ;    those  exposed  in  the  opposite 
directions  are  quite  bare.     It  is  rather  too  soon 
yet  to  go  into  details,  for  the  season  is  very  late, 
but  we  may  take  note  and  so  be  able  to  give  a 
fuller  account  a  little  later  on.     There  are,  how- 
ever, some  such  peculiar  features  connected  with 
the  crop  this  season,  that  one  cannot  help  recoid- 
ing  them.     The  north  side  of  most  of  the  trees 
with  me  that  have  any  fruit  on  them  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  number,  and  one  or  two  kinds  that 
are  growing  against  a  north  wall  have  a  full  cro[i 
of  fruit.     Of  Yorkshire  Greening,  which  seldom 
fails,  there  is  this  seixson  not  a  single  fruit,  while 
Claygate   Pearniain,    which    is    generally    a    shy 
bearer,  has  this  season  a  fair  lot.     King  of  the 
Pippins  has  none,  neither  have  Alexander,  Kes- 
wick Codlin  nor  Cox"s  Pomona.     We  are  rather  too 
apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  frost,  when,  if  things 
were  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  wet  has  more  to  do  with  the  short  supply 
of  fruit  than  most  other  things.  True,  the  flowers 
of  some  varieties   are   more  tender  than  those  of 
others,  and  a  trifle  more  frost  would  injure  some 
more  than  others.   Several  trees  that  were  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  vary  much  in  the  quantity  of  fruit 
that   is  set.       One  of  the   earliest  to  flower  was 
Juneating,    and  of  this  there   is   not   more  than 
half-a-dozen  Apples  on  a  tree.  H.  C.  P. 


FRriT  TREES  AND  PRUNING. 

I  OFTEN  think  that  amateurs  and  others  who  are 
inexperienced  in  fruit  culture  must  often  be  in 
straits  wliom  to  believe  wlien  they  read  of  the 
opposite  opinions  held  by  many  practical  men 
as  to  the  most  suitable  metliods  of  manipulat- 
ing   fruit    trees.       These    notions    have    been 
prompted  of  late  when  I  read  of  two  cultivators 
of  Peaches  expressing  their  views,  which  are  so 
wide  ajiart  from  each  other.     For  example,  the 
one  almost  ridicules  his  experienced  opponent 
in  practice  by  reason  of  the  latter  cutting  out 
all  the  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  during  the 
past  season,  allowing  that  which   remains  for 
next  year  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  sun  and 
air   caused   by   being  relieved   from    crowding 
foliage.     While  the  one  may  be  right,  the  other 
may  not  be  wrong,  as  much  of  the  bud  and 
fruit-dropping  is  caused  by  undue  crowding  of 
foliage,  which   prevents  thorough  ripening.     1 
prefer  doing  things  somewhat  different  to  either 
of   the  practitioners  referred  to,   allowing    no 
more  wood  to  remain  for   next   season  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.     A  well-placed   shoot  is 
left  as  near  as  possible  to  the  base  of  the  one 
which  is  carrying  tlie  crop,  and  one  .shoot  takes 
'ip  the  .sap,  all   others   being  cleared  oft.     Dis- 
budding is  often  done  as  soon  as  the  wood-buds 
can  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
the  trees  thus  sutler  no  check  from  ilisbudiliug, 
as  they  do  when  foliage  is  formed  and  much 
young   wood   has    to    be    ruthlessly    removed. 
There  is  another  matter  of  some   importance  — 
much  labour  is  saved  by  the  one-shoot  system,  as 
the  tying  in  of  shoots  becomes  only  a  small  item. 
However,  when  growers  have  had  uniform  suc- 
cess in  Peach  growing  for  a  lifetime  (as  we  know 
many  have  had),  strictly  adlieriug  to   the  cut- 
ting-out .system  of  the  wood  as  soon   as  it  has 
fruited,    cannot  be  far  wrong,  and  one  writer 
need  not  attack  another  so  furi(jusly  because  his 
method  of  procedure  dificrs  somewhat. 

It  is  not  only  on  Peach  pruning  that  opinions 
are  so  varied,  but  all  fruit  trees  are  subject  to 
wide  and  varied  manipulation  by  cultivators. 
Apples,  Pears,  sweet  Clierries,  and  other  fruit 
trees  which  are  spur  pruned   seem  capable  of 


bearing  very  opposite    treatment   by  pniners. 
Some   recommend    leaving    them   entirely   un- 
touched till  August,  then  giving  a  general  prun- 
ing, removing  the  past  season's  growth,  and  ex- 
posing the  spurs  to  the  full  action  of  sun  and  air. 
Such  treatment  may  not  be  wrong  on  old  or 
stun  ted  trees  which  make  a  small  amount  of  young 
growth,   but  I  think  when  growth  is  vigorous 
and  thick  on  the  brandies,  it  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  canker  so  often  seen  on  trees  grown 
on  walls  as  espaliers  and  as  dwarfs  in  gardens. 
I  always  preferred  piecemeal  pruning  of  wood 
and  roots  to  maintain  due  reciprocity  between 
each  short  growth,  large  foliage  being  the  re- 
ward of  such   pruning.     Going   over  the  trees 
say    three  times   a    year  between   spring    and 
autumn,   removing  strong   out-growing    shoots 
and  shortening  others  as  may  seem  necessary, 
appear     to     be    rational     treatment.       Plums, 
Apricots,    and  Morello    Cherries   I    prefer    to 
go    over     till     all    growths    not   require<l    for 
training  to  the  walls  are   removed,  well  placed 
natural   sjiurs   being   carefully   retained.     One 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  numerous  methods  of 
pruning  recommended  as  the  best  for  produc- 
ing   abundant  crops  of   bush    fruits.      Having 
proved   most  .systems   which    I    have   read   or 
heard  of,  I  can  truly  say  that  all  had  something 
to   recommend    them,   but    the   crowding   and 
"leave-ahuie  "   methods  do  not    stand  high  in 
my  opinion.     By  lifting,  replanting,   and  well 
mulching  all  bush  fruits,  pruning  will  hi  little 
needed.  M.  Temple. 

Carrun,  X.B. 
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PEAS  IN  1894. 

To-day  (Juno  30)  I  have  been    looking   over 

these  and  taking  notes  of  some  of  the  leading 

kinds,  and  as  such  may  be  of  interest  to  some 

of  your  readers,  I  give  them  here.     To  test  the 

earliness  or  otherwise  of   a  dozen  or  more  of 

the  earliest  varieties,  they  were  sown  side  by 

side,    with    the     following     results  :     Veitch's 

Earliest  of  All,  a  round-seeded  kind,  sown  in 

the   open  on  January  30,  grew  0  feet  high  and 

was  ready  to  gather  on  .June   2.5.     This  variety 

is  an  abundant  cropper,  the  pods   well  filled  ; 

the  Peas,  however,  are  not  of  the  first  cpjality, 

and  growing  so  tall  is  a  great  drawback  to  its 

popularity.     By  the    side    of    this   w.as    sown 

Exonian,  which  grew  to  the  height  of  fl  feet  (J 

inches.    The  haulm  is  pale,  very  sickly  looking, 

and  one  would  think  from  its  appearance  that 

it  would  be  but  a  poor  doer.     It  is,  however, 

astonishing  the  amount  of   pods  that  may  be 

gathered  from  a  row.     With   me  it  was  ready 

three  days  before  Earliest  of  All,  the  pods  being 

well  filled  with  dark  green   Peas  of  the  most 

delicate  flavour.     Here,  then,  there  is  a  great 

advantage  gained  in  having  a  good   Pea  three 

diiys   earlier   than   a   round-seeded    kind,   and 

which  in   every  other  respect  is  far  superior. 

We  next  come  to  Empress  of  India,  sown  on 

the  same  day  as  the  two  former  and  grown  by 

their  side.     This  is  a  robust  kind,  attaining  the 

height   of   C    feet,   haulm   rather   pale,  foliage 

deeply   mottled,    pods    large    and   well   filled  ; 

ready  to  gather  on  June  27.     The  flavour  of 

this  Pea  should  make  it  a  favourite  with  all  who 

have  room  to  grow  tall  kinds,  and  its  earliness 

is  another  point  in  its  favour.     Those  who  have 

not  grown  Chelsea  Gem  would  do  well  to  give 

it  a  trial.     Sown  on  the  same  day  as  the  others 

and   treated   in   like   manner,   it   grew   to  the 

height  of  4  feet  and  was  ready  for  picking  on 

June    2G.     The    haulm    is   covered    from   the 

ground   to   the   top   with   rather   long    curved 


pods,    which    are    well    filled    with    pale-col- 
oured Peas  of   good   flavour.     Sutton's   Early 
Marrow   was   sown   on  the   same   date   as   the 
former   by  their  side,  and  treated  in  every  way 
in  the  same  manner.     The  haulm  is  strong,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  growing  to  the  height  of  4 
feet.    The  large,  long,  dark  green  pods  are  well 
filled  with  Peas  of  an  unusually  deej)  hue,  which 
are  so  closely  packed  together  that  from  nine 
to  eleven   of  them  may   be   counted   in    each. 
Though  not  quite  so  early  as  those  afore  named, 
good,  well-filled  pods  were  ready  to-day  (.June 
.30).     A  row  of   the  same  kind  that  was  planted 
out  on  March  G,  having  been  sown  in  pots  on 
.January  22  and  grown   in  a  cold  frame,   was 
ready  to  gather  on  June  25,  or  about  five  days 
before  those  sown  in  the  open  on  January  30.    It 
is  evident  from  this  that  sowing  in  pots  does  not 
possess  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  some, 
and,  unless  it  be  in  the  case   of   new  or  very 
choice  kinds,  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble  re- 
quired to  establish  the   plants  after   being  so 
raised.     These  had   to   be   staked   as   soon   as 
planted,    protected    with    evergreens    to    ward 
off  the   cold   winds,  or   they    would   not  have 
been  so  early  -all  this  fen'  a  gain  of  only  five 
days.     This  Pea  in  my  opinion  deseri'es  to  be 
miide  known  throughout  the  land,  as   it   is  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  at  the  same  time 
liest    flavoured    Peas   in   cultivation.     I    have 
grown  it  each  season  since  it  was  sent  out,  and 
every   year   am   better   pleased  with  it.     May 
Q)ueen  sown  in  the  open  ground  on   February 
10    has  gx-own   to  the   height  of   b  feet.     The 
haulm  and  [lods  are   both    of   a    pale    colour  ; 
the  latter  are  not  well   filled,  neither  are  the 
Peas  of   so  good  a   flavour.     It  was  ready  for 
use  on  June  28.     Soil  may  have  something  to 
do  with  Peas,  but  having  grown  this  two  seasons, 
I  am  not  well   satisfied  with  its  qualities,  and 
therefore   cannot    reconunend  it   as  being   one 
of  the  best.     From    the   description   given    of 
Duke  of  York  by  those  who  sent  it  out,  I  was 
inclined    to  think  that  a  real    ac(|uisition  had 
been  gained  in  the  way  of  an  early  dwarf  form 
of   that   splendi<l    variety.     Great    is    my   dis- 
appointment,   however,    to    find    such    is    far 
from  the  case,  for  after  the  plants  had  reached 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  put  to  them,  which  in  the 
first  instance  were  5  feet,  I  could  see  that  they 
would  go  at  least  a  foot  higher.     To-day  they 
were  measured  and  found  to  be  G  feet  0  inches. 
The  haulm  and  foliage  are  rather  light,  pods  of 
medium  size,  fairly  well  filled,  and  of  tolerably 
good  flavour.     It  is  certainly  not  .at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the   Duke  of   Albany.     Daisy, 
sown  in  pots  on  January  22,   planted   out  on 
March  G  in  the  open  ground,   and  treated  in 
every  way  similar  to  Sutton's  Early  Marrow, 
grew  to  the  height  of  3  feet  0  inches  ;  haulm 
rather  pale  ;  long,  straight,  well-filled  pods,  con- 
taining from  eight  to  ten  Peas  of  fairly  good 
flavour,    ready   for   use  June  30,   or  five   days 
later  than    Early  Marrow.      Gradus,   sown    in 
pots  on  February  1  and  planted  out  in  the  open 
on  March  0,  grew  to  the  height  of  7  feet      The 
haulm  and  pods  are  of  a  pale  colour ;  the  latter 
are  very  large  for  an  early  kind,  measuring  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  length  ;  they  are   not, 
however,  so  well  filled.     This  is  certainly  a  very 
taking  variety,  though    not    one  of    the  most 
prolific,   as   the   pods   hang    too   singly    to   be 
gathered    in  qu.antity.      There  is  much    to  be 
said  in  its  favour  even  though  it   has  this  draw- 
back.    It  is  the  earliest  Pea  I  am  acquainted 
with,  being  ready  to  gather  fully  fourteen  days 
before  any  other  kind  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  treated  in  like  manner.     There  is  so  much 
dift'erence  in  seasons,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
silile  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  various 
ipialities  of  Peas  at  one  trial ;  it  is  well,  there- 
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fore,  to  tost  them  two  seasons  before  finally 
deciding  which  are  the  best.  There  is  fully 
three  weeks'  difference  in  the  time  of  gathering 
Peas  that  were  sown  on  the  same  dates  in  ]s;»3 
and  those  of  this  year,  though  at  one  time  the 
plants  were  even  more  forward  this  spring. 
The  later  kinds  ai-e  still  looking  well. 

H.  C.  P. 

Cucumber  failure. — Will  you  tell  me  what  i.s 
the  matter  with  enclosed  Cucumber  roots ';  On 
dull  days  the  plants  seem  all  right,  but  on  hot, 
sunny  days  the  foliage  dries  up  and  can  be 
crumbled  to  powder  in  the  hand.  The  leaves  do 
not  turn  brown  or  yellow. — R.  W.  Hosier. 

*,*  This  is  a  bad  case  of  the  root-knot  eelworra, 
now  known  as  Heterodera  radicola,  and  it  would 
be  useless  attempting  restoring  the  roots  to  a 
more  healthy  condition.  Formerly  no  remedy  for 
these  eelworms,  of  which  there  are  several  forms, 
could  be  suggested  short  of  a  wholesale  clearance 
of  soil,  but  latterly  Little's  soluble  phenyle  when 
used  in  good  time  has  proved  most  efficacious 
both  in  the  ease  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  with 
galled  roots.  It  can  be  bought  cheaply  in  quite 
.small  ipiantities  from  any  chemist,  and  is,  in  mj' 
opinion,  a  most  valuable  insecticide.  Unlike 
many  other  disinfectants  and  insecticides,  it  does 
not  injuriouslj'  affect  the  roots  ;  in  fact,  it  acts  as 
a  fertiliser.  Market  growers  complain  of  the 
expensiveness  of  this  article,  and  probably  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
purchase  it  at  cheaper  rates.  Personally  I  hold 
that  the  phenyle  is  well  worth  all  that  is  charged 
for  it,  especially  if  it  does  half  the  good  service  I 
believe  it  is  capable  of.  It  is  of  the  consistency 
of  tar,  and  doubtless  there  is  some  gas  tar  in  it. 
When  using  dilute  freelj',  or  sufficientlj'  so  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  applied  similarly  to  lit[uid 
manure.  If  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  phenyle  is 
diluted  with  less  than  8  gallons  of  water,  the 
chances  are  little  or  none  of  it  will  reach  the  roots 
affected  by  the  eelworm,  and  which,  let  me  add 
for  the  benefit  of  "  R.  W.  H.,"  is  \\  hat  causes  the 
knots  or  swellings  on  the  roots.  Repeat  the  dose 
occasionally,  and  if  on  examination  it  is  found  the 
mischief  is  still  going  on  use  the  solution  stronger. 
In  some  cases  afl'ected  plants  flag  badly  in  the 
sunshine,  the  ruptured  roots  not  being  equal  to 
keeping  up  a  sufhciency  of  saj) ;  in  others  burning 
takes  place  for  similar  reasons.  Wy  ad\ice  to 
"  R.  W.  H."  is  to  at  once  clear  out  the  aH'ected 
plants  and  every  particle  of  soil  and  manure  in 
which  or  near  to  which  they  have  been  growing; 
then  if  a  fresh  start  is  made  with  clean  young 
plants  and  perfectly  fresh  fibrous  loam,  adding  to 
this  a  good  sprinkling  of  burnt  earth  and  soot, 
abundance  of  Cucumbers  may  yet  be  had  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  phenyle  before  the  season  is 
over. — W.  1. 

Green  Sea  kale. — Those  who  have  to  furnish 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  in  the  late  spring 
wovdd  do  well  to  try  the  above,  as  green  Sea- 
kale  is  quite  as  good  as  the  white  or  best 
blanched  if  cut  in  a  young  state  and  used 
fresh.  ilany  are  short  of  green  vegetables 
early  in  May  in  seasons  when  Cabbage  is  none 
too  plentiful,  and  often  allow  the  green  tops 
of  Seakale  to  run  to  seed.  If  cut  when  about  G 
inches  long,  it  is  very  tender  and  succulent,  with 
as  good  flavour  as  the  best  blanched  heads.  I 
must  admit  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
this  vegetable  in  a  green  state.  Cooks  do  not  take 
readily  to  it. — (i.  W. 

Early  Peas. — These  promised  to  be  earlier 
and  better  than  ever  I  remember  ;  whereas,  they 
are  late  and  till  verj'  badlj',  the  cold,  combined 
with  heavy  rains,  having  greatl}'  delayed  growth. 
The  second  earlies  promise  well,  having  been  little 
damaged  by  the  frost  on  May  21  ;  whereas,  the 
earlier  kinds  suflcred  badly,  many  of  the  pods 
being  badly  deformed.  In  such  kinds  as  Duke  of 
Albany  sown  early  the  pods  are  large,  but  not  at 
all  well  filled.  The  later  crops  promise  grandly, 
the  rains  and  wintry  weather  not  having  hurt 
them  at  all.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  haulm 
is  inclined  to  grow  much  beyond  the  usual  height, 


and,  of  course,  podding  will  be  later.  Much  good 
will  follow  pinching  the  points  out,  doing  this 
almut  twice,  as  th(^  second  stopping  gener.ally 
suthces  to  check  rank  growth  and  swell  up  the 
pods.  The  advantage  of  thin  sowing  is  now  ap- 
parent, as  Peas  given  plenty  of  room  are  much 
stronger,  shorter  and  able  to  bear  their  own 
weight,  whilst  those  sown  thickly  are  drawn  and 
require  much  attention  to  keep  them  in  an  erect- 
growing  condition. — S.  H. 


VEGETABLE   MARROWS   OVER-FED  AND 
CROWDED. 

The  most  common  practice  is  to  place  a  number 
of  plants  on  a  rich  bed  of  decayed  manure  and  to 
leave  them  to  ramble  at  will.  I  am  well  aware 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  often  used  to  screen  un- 
sightly corners,  and  if  required  for  the  latter  the 
question  of  feeding  or  crowding  does  not  matter, 
as  in  such  cases  fruit  is  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Market  gardeners  get  a  much  larger  crop 
than  private  gardeners  simply  because  they  do 
not  plant  as  we  do.  They  often  plant  in  rows  a 
certain  distance  apart  and  not  on  raised  beds  of 
manure  with  an  endless  root-run.  I  have  seen 
splendid  results  from  plants  grown  without  ma- 
nure in  the  soil  in  gardens  where  there  was  good 
loam,  attention  being  given  the  plants  in  their 
earlier  stages  in  the  way  of  shelter  and  moisture, 
with  regular  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when  in 
fruit.  JIarrows  on  heaps  of  manure  in  such  sea- 
sons as  we  have  experienced  this  year,  with  cold 
nights,  sunless  days,  and  a  heavy  rainfall,  are  much 
slower  in  fruiting  thiin  those  on  well-drained  land 
planted  on  the  flat  and  with  little  manure.  The 
srrowth  of  those  treated  so  liberally  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  but  the  fruits  are  very  few,  and  many 
even  when  they  have  formed  fail  to  swell,  turning 
yellow  and  dropping  oft'  owing  to  over-luxuriance 
and  moisture.  Crowding  is  equally  injurious. 
By  allowing  ample  space  the  plants  bear  better 
and  much  longer.  Far  better  results  are  obtained 
when  only  a  few  inches  of  manure  are  placed 
under  or,  what  is  better,  mixed  with  the  soil,  thus 
securing  short-jointed  wood  studded  with  fruit  at 
every  joint.  Such  plants  bear  enormous  crops, 
and  if  the  fruits  are  not  allowed  to  get  too  large, 
the  plants  bear  till  cut  down  by  frost.  Vegetable 
Marrows  are  often  used  much  too  large.  Such 
varieties  as  Pen-y-byd  is  a  choice  vegetable  wlien 
cut  before  the  seeds  harden.  Hibberd's  Prolific 
is  likewise  delicious  in  a  small  state,  and  the  Cus- 
tard forms  are  far  superior  when  used  quite  young. 
The  same  remarks  ajiply  to  the  long  shaped 
kind.s.  In  dry,  hot  weather  much  assistance  is 
aSbrded  plants  with  a  restricted  root-run  by 
mulching  with  spent  manure  and  damping  over 
in  the  evening. 

The  varieties  named  above  differ  much  in 
growth  ;  for  instance,  the  round  form  of  Pen-y-byd 
is  a  compact  grower,  with  short  joints,  and  well 
adapted  for  small  spaces,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
frame  culture.  The  bush  Marrows  are  of  com- 
pact bushy  habit,  .and  the  Custard  forms  are  use- 
ful for  small  areas. 

By  growing  as  advised  a  far  greater  weight  is 
secured  from  a  smaller  number  of  plants,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  few  stray  fruits,  one  miiy  cut 
daily  if  the  fruits  are  not  allowed  to  form  seed. 

G.    WVTHES. 

Late  rjnner  Beans. — For  years  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  sowing  of  a  good  variety 
of  runner  Beans  to  give  a  late  supply,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  a  severe  frost  comes  early  in 
September  and  the  earlier  sowings  which  are  staked 
are  cut  down.  By  sowing  at  any  time  from  now 
till  the  third  week  in  July,  good  plants  are 
obtained  for  a  late  supply.  Aluch  space  need  not 
be  occupied,  as  the  plants  will  require  no  staking, 
so  that  if  sown  :i  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the 
plants  topped  they  will  be  sturdy  and  well  able 
to  bear  their  on  n  weight.  The  advantage  of  these 
dwarf  ]!lints  is  that  they  escape  frosts  more 
than  when  taller,  and  they  well  repay  a  slight 
covering  as  the  season  advances.     An   open  posi- 


tion and  deeply-dug  land  with  a  liberal  dressing 
of  decayed  manure  suit  this  crop  ;  food  may  also 
be  given  in  the  way  of  liipiid  manure  as  soon 
as  the  first  jjods  have  set.  The  plants  if  topped 
at  2  feet  from  the  ground  will  juovide  a  large 
ipiantity    of    pods    late    into    the    autumn. — G. 

WVTIIES. 

Bitter  Cucumbers. — Every  year  we  hear 
complaints  that  Cucumbers  are  bitter  or  disagree- 
able in  flavour,  but  this  year  the  evil  a))pears  to 
be  unusually  general.  One  large  grower  that 
annually  sends  out  vast  numbers  has  had  a  great 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  Cucumbers,  as 
fruiterers  and  others  who  have  purchased  once 
refused  to  have  more  because  consumers  did  not 
appreciate  their  bitter  qualities.  In  every  instance 
where  they  have  come  under  notice  the  fruits 
were  of  a  beautiful  colour,  young  and  evidently 
well  grown.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  some 
element  in  the  soil  was  the  cause,  or  that  they  had 
been  checked  through  extremes  in  temperature. 
The  frequent  use  of  soot  water  will  induce  bitter- 
ness if  not  properly  used,  but  when  the  soot  is 
tied  up  in  a  bag  the  sour  element  is  retained,  and 
the  liquid  thus  made  will  not  injure  anything. 
.Strong  chemical  manures,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, are  not  so  suitable  for  Cucumber  grow- 
ing as  those  derived  from  natural  sources.  No 
doubt  opinions  will  dilferas  to  whether  Cucumbers 
are  better  with  ventilation  or  not  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high.  In  favour  of  the  non-ventilat- 
ing system,  I  may  state  that  the  ventilators  here 
have  not  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  Cucumbers  for  nearly  ten  j-ears,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  single  complaint  as  to  bitterness.  The 
plants  usually  commence  to  bear  early  in  April 
and  continue  until  November.  When  hot  weather 
sets  in  a  light  shade  is  put  on  the  glass,  and  the 
house  is  practically  reeking  with  moisture  on  hot 
days.  Once  each  fortnight  the  beds  are  surface- 
dressed  with  about  an  inch  of  fibrous  loam  and 
peat  moss  manure  from  the  stables  in  etiual  pro- 
portions. Weak  liipiid  manure  from  cattle  is 
given  e\'ery  time  of  watering,  occasionally  damp- 
ing the  house  down  with  the  same  after  a  particu- 
larly hot  day.  That  the  plants  appreciate  the 
fare  and  treatment  is  shown  by  the  heavy  crops 
of  large  and  tender  Cucumbers.  All  that  are  not 
required  for  my  employer's  use  are  sold,  green- 
grocers eagerly  buying  them  and  paying  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  more  than  they  could  get 
them  for  elsewhere,  as  they  know  the  flavour  is 
satisfactorv. — W.  (i.  C. 


Flower   Garden. 


NOTES  ON  PINKS. 

Pinks  are  flowering  exceptionally  well  this 
year,  although  the  blooms  have  siiflfered  from 
the  hot  sunshine  of  the  past  few  days.  More 
interest  is  taken  in  the  Pink  now  than  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  quaint  laced  kinds  were 
almost  lost  to  our  gardens.  A  few  days  ago 
we  made  notes  of  the  fine  collection  in  beauty 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
Ohiswick.  A  glance  at  the  flowers,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  showed  that  there  is  great 
need  of  varieties  that  do  not  burst  the  calyx. 
The  Pink  of  the  present  day  is  very  faultv  in 
this  respect,  as  much  so  as  the  older  tyjie  of 
Carnations,  few  of  which  bore  flowers  that  were 
held  within  proper  bounds.  A  "pod-burster  " 
is  of  comparatively  little  value,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  the  colour  may  be.  The  petals  when 
dangling  about  soon  lose  beauty,  for  the  reason 
they  get  more  quickly  soiled  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Raisers  should,  therefoj-e, 
pay  strict  regard  to  this  point,  and  get  a  tho- 
roughly fine  race  of  flowers  that  do  not  split  the 
calyx. 

Several  white  Pinks  aie  in  beauty,  the  plants 
forming  broad  masses   of   growth  and  bloom. 
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By  far  the  finest  of  all  is  that  called  Mrs. 
Lakin,  raised  by  Mr.  Lakin.  Its  flowers  do 
not  split.  We  looked  carefully  over  the 
spreading  clumps  and  could  find  very  few  in- 
deed, those  being  past  their  beauty.  This 
variety  is  quite  as  free  as  Mrs.  Sinkins,  tlie 
petals  broad,  stout,  and  pure  white,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  pinkish  lacing  at  the  base.  There 
is,  however,  only  a  trace,  not  sufficient  to  spoil 
the  purity  of  the  flower.  Cowley  White,  also 
raised  by  Mr.  Lakin,  is  another  very  good 
white,  but  not  so  tine  as  Mrs.  Lakin,  as  the 
flowers  are  inclined  to  split.  Her  Majesty  is 
very  handsome,  but,  like  that  better-known 
variety  Mrs.  Sinkius,  bursts  its  calyx  very  much. 
One  cannot  find  a  really  compact  flower  in  a 
broad  mass  of  plants.  Such  forms  as  the  last 
mentioned  are  well  adapted  to  form  edgings  to 
wide  borders,  and  an  edging  of  Pinks  is  always 
a  delightful  feature  in  the  garden.  We  see  too 
little  of  such  pictures.  Souvenir  de  Sale  has 
the  same  fault  as  the  majority  of  Pinks,  namely, 
bursting  its  calyx,  l)ut  it  is  very  charming  in 
colour — a  soft  pink,  the  petals  fringed.  It  is 
exceptionally  free  in  growth  and  bloom  and  very 
valuable  for  cutting.  A  fine  Pink  is  Ernest 
Ladhams.  The  fiowers,  very  large,  but  not 
coarse,  and  split  less  than  many  kinds,  are  of  a 
lovely  soft  rose-pink  shade,  witli  deeper  base  to 
the  petals.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  kind  for 
freedom  and  colour. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  increasing  love  for  the 
laced  Pinks.  They  are  of  quaint  beauty  and 
very  charming  in  their  bold,  rich  lacing  of  col- 
our. But  the  list  of  kinds  requires  severe 
thinning.  There  is  far  too  mucli  similarity  be- 
tween them,  many  ditJ'ering  from  each  other  in 
mere  degree.  This  year  the  jjlauts  are  bloom- 
ing with  great  freedom,  and  the  more  distinctly 
coloured  varieties  are  effective  in  a  mass.  .\ 
few  fine  kinds  we  made  note  of.  Beauty  is  con- 
spicuously free.  The  plants  were  almost  hidden 
by  the  wealth  of  flowers,  which  do  not  sjjlit ; 
the  lacing  is  well  defined,  deep  crimson,  set  off 
by  a  maroon  base.  INIinerva  is  a  good  Pink,  the 
white  very  pure  and  the  lacing  of  rich  colour. 
Rosy  Morn,  unfortunatel}',  splits  so,  or  the 
deep  rose  colouring  of  the  lacing  would  make 
this  a  valuable  variety.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  full.  Bordiel  is  very  distinct,  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  petals  being  set  off  by  rich 
crimson  lacing.  It  is  such  types  as  these  that 
show  up  to  advantage  in  the  garden  by  reason 
of  their  distinct  and  decided  contrast.  Minnie, 
Mrs.  Dark,  Sir  Hugo,  Juno,  Modesty,  Eury- 
dice.  Empress  of  India,  George  White  and 
Beauty  of  Bath  are  all  good  kinds  of  fine 
colour. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  pleasing  varie- 
ties that  have  more  or  less  fringed  flowers,  and 
if  they  are  somewhat  small,  size  i.s  atoned  for 
by  freedom  and  distinct  colour.  Tom  Welsh  is 
very  rich  rose,  with  deeper  base  to  the  petals — 
a  good  kind.  We  do  not  care  for  the  colour  of 
a  kind  named  Rosy  Circle.  The  neat  flowers 
are  far  too  glaring  in  their  shade  of  colour,  but 
one  charm  of  these  smaUer  varieties  is  that  the 
calyx  does  not  burst.  Delight,  one  of  Mr.  R. 
Dean's  many  good  varieties,  is  a  valuable  gar- 
den flower,  rather  small,  but  finely  fringed  and 
very  soft  pink  in  colour,  touched  with  purple, 
whilst  it  is  exceptionally  early.  Juno  is  very 
pretty,  its  flowers  much  fringed,  wliite,  with 
deep  pii  k  base  to  the  petals.  Annie  Bolton, 
Oharmi  r,  Rosamond  and  Hetty  Dean  are  all 
worth  growing.  The  last  of  the  four  is  very 
free,  the  flowers  smaU,  but  pleasing  for  their 
deep  rose  colour. 

Raisers  have  jdenty  of  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  race  of  garden  Pinks.  In  the  first 
place,  the   present  day   kinds,   except   in  very 


few  instances,  are  pod-bursters,  a  fault  one 
cannot  overlook,  and  another  point  that 
requires  attention  is  the  acquisition  of  good 
rich  decided  self  colours.  The  deep  roses  are 
of  unpleasant  shade,  such  as  Eosy  Circle,  a 
colour  one  does  not  care  to  have  too  much  of 
in  the  garden.  One  wjuld  also  like  to  see  the 
flowers  carried  on  stronger  stems.  If  a  few 
days'  -net  weather  occurs  when  the  Pinks  are  in 
bloom  they  get  in  a  large  measure  spoilt,  as 
they  rest  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  flowered 
forms  on  the  ground.  We  do  not  want  formal 
Pinks  by  any  means,  but  kinds  not  so  top- 
heavy  as  many  of  those  in  gardens. 

There  is  ample  room  indeed  for  improvement 
in  regard  to  the  way  the  flowers  are  shown. 
An  exhibition  of  Pinks  is  not  the  jioor  attair  it 
formerly  was,  but  there  is  still  that  miserable 
placing  of  a  single  bloom  on  a  board  without 
vestige  of  leaf  or  stem.  The  petals  are  spread 
and  smoothed  out  in  the  usual  style  so 
familiar  in  the  case  of  Carnations.  A  good 
bunch  of  laced  Pinks  in  a  vase  is  very  ((uaint, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  shown  in  a  similarly  free  and 
natural  way. 

The  Pink  show,  held  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
.June  26,  was  disappointing  owing  to  the  absence 
of  amateurs  as  exhibitors.  The  Pink  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  garden  flowers,  and  so  easily  culti- 
vated, that  anvone  possessing  the  smallest  garden 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  growing  it.  Pinks  are  all 
border  plants,  and  can  be  grown  without  the  aid 
of  glass  of  any  kind  :  in  fact,  the  flowers  would 
be  out  of  character  if  they  were  forced  under 
glass  or  even  grown  in  flower-pots.  The  Pink  and 
Pansv  were  the  first  garden  flowers  that  attracted 
mv  boyish  fancy.  I  had  a  fine  collection  of  both, 
and  managed  to  grow  them  better  in  those  days 
than  I  have  ever  done  since.  This  may  be  fancy, 
but  although  the  flowers  were  not  so  very  double 
as  some  now  in  cultivation,  they  were  prized  for 
their  breadth  of  petal  and  uniform  rich  lacing. 
Fortv-six  vears  ago  I  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Pinks.  Mi-.  John  Bull,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  would  know  most  of  them.  The  best  were 
Criterion  and  New  Criterion,  both  raised  by  Dr. 
McLean.  Brunette,  Purity,  and  Adonis  were 
also  raised  by  Dr.  McLean.  Turner,  and  Bragg,  of 
Slouo-h,  were  also  raisers  of  new  Pinks.  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  a  Mr.  Looker,  and  Norman,  of  Wool- 
wich, were  also  raisers.  The  best  of  their  flowers 
were'  Colchester  Cardinal,  James  Hogg,  Optima, 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Richard  Andrews, 
Esther,  tiaiiymede,  Koh-i-noor,  Purple  Perfection 
and  Sovereign.  Some  of  them  may  yet  be  in  cul- 
tivation. The  Rev.  Geo.  Jeans,  a  prominent 
florist  at  that  time,  was  a  leading  grower,  and  as 
a  florist's  and  garden  flower  he  preferred  the  Pink 
to  the  Carnation,  both  for  its  sweetness  and 
beauty  :  as  a  hardy  garden  flower  it  is  easier  to 
cultivate  it.  It  is"  now  the  time  to  propagate 
stock  from  pipings.  These  are  generally  plentiful, 
and  if  no  better  accommodation  can  be  aflbrded  for 
them  they  will  form  roots  freely  in  the  open 
warden  on"  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  They 
are  all  the  safer  with  a  hand-glass  over  them,  and 
they  form  roots  all  the  more  freely  if  they  are 
placed  over  a  hotbed  with  a  very  gentle  bottom- 
heat.  When  the  "  pipings"  are  well  rooted,  they 
may  be  planted  out  again  3  inches  or  4  inches 
asunder  in  nice  open  soil,  to  be  again  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  flower  in  beds  or 
borders  in  the  flower  garden.  To  do  them  well 
thev  like  soil  that  is  deep  and  rich.  The  plants 
if  strong  should  be  put  out  a  foot  asunder  to 
give  ample  space  for  the  growths  to  develop.  I 
like  to  see  them  planted  out  before  the  end  of 
September,  so  that  they  may  be  well  established 
before  winter  sets  in.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  plants  being  well  established  in  the 
ground  in  the  autumn.  Our  changeable  climate 
is  very  trying  to  small  plants  in  winter  when  the 
roots    have    nob    gone   deeply    into    the   ground. 


Pinks  are  sometimes  loosened  and  thrown  upon 
the  surface  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  and  it 
is  always  best  to  go  over  the  beds  when  a  thaw 
succeeds  a  frost  to  firm  the  plants  in  the  ground. 
The  leather-coated  grub  (well  known  to  gardeners) 
and  other  grubs  and  caterpillars  will  prey  upon 
the  leaves  by  night  and  by  day.  These  must  be 
watched  for  and  destroyed,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  must  be  kept  loose,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather 
mulch  with  decayed  manure  and  water  freely  to 
bring  out  flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  well  laced. 

—J.  DoUliLAS. 

These  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  are 

blooming  this  season  with  wonderful  freedom,  so 
much  so,  that  pipings  for  propagating  promise,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  to  be  rather  limited. 
Such  flowers  as  these  should  be  found  in  every 
garden.  I  have  never  seen  the  variety  Mrs. 
Sinkins  finer  in  a  mass  or  with  larger  individual 
blossoms  than  has  been  the  case  at  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  South-Western  line.  Here  on  the 
top  of  a  bank,  and  flowering  on  the  slope  20  feet 
or  more  above  the  lines  of  rails,  this  Pink  has  been 
very  fine.  In  the  mass  it  imparts  a  most  welcome 
fragrance  and  is  much  admired.  Not  far  from 
the°Pinks  a  large  mass  of  Stocks  has  been  flower- 
ing for  some  time  past. — E.  J. 

A  variety  of  Iris  jancea.  namea  uumidica  is 
very  distinct.  The  Bowers  are  of  a  paler  shade  than 
those  of  the  typa,  but  the  colour  is  not  washy,  rather 
delicate,  and  iiuite  self.  They  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  type. 

Polygonum  sphaerostachyum.— In  refer- 
piioe  to  Mr.  S.  Aruott's  note  ou  the  above  plant, 
i  should  like  to  remark  how  easily  this  plant  is  raisei 
from  seed.  I  have  jjauts  raised  from  seed  sown  two 
\ears  agj  bearing  seven  and  in  two  instances  nme 
blooms  each.  A  damp,  half-shady  place  suits  it  to 
perfection.— M.  C,  Loxuwni  House,  Bilhnghursf, 
Su^^ex. 

Delphiaiums  and  shrubs. -^ust  now  in  the 
Chiswick  gardens  the  large  masses  of  Delphiniums 
planted  amongst  shrubs,  chiefly  conifers,  are  in 
full  beauty,  and  the  etl'ect  ot  the  deep  blue 
flowers  against  dark  green  leafage  is  very  fine. 
We  should  like  to  see  Delphiniums  more  planted 
in  this  way,  and  for  the  purpose  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  must  be  decided,  intense  blues  appearing 
richer  and  more  striking  than  any  other  shades. 

Oncocyclus  Irises.— Referring  to  the  remarks 

on  these  by  Mr.  Ewbank  (p.  528),  many  of  us  feel 
that  we  are  only  just  learning  our  alphabet  in  the 
treatment  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  group. 
As  many  of  us  know  that  Mr.  Ewbank  not  only 
gives  extra  care  to  their  culture,  but  has  the 
power  to  lucidly  convey  his  thoughts  and  experi- 
ence to  others,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  kindly 
trive  the  notes  whenever  he  can  spare  the  time. 
As  he  has  now  oflered  to  do  so,  I  can  assure  him 
that  many,  at  least  a  score,  readers  of  The  Gau- 
DEN  will  be  delighted  to  hear  all  he  can  tell  us 
about  these  rare  flowers.  Many  I  know  as  yet 
have  little  faith  in  these  Irises  for  English  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  also  recognised  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  about  them  in  order  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial.— J.  Wood. 

Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda.— -\n  award 
of  merit  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  June  2G  bestowed  upon  this 
Spir;ea,  a  large  mass  of  it  having  been  shown  in 
excellent  condition.  It  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and 
at  present  but  little  known,  though  first  put  into 
commerce,  I  believe,  in  1S91.  At  that  tiuae  it 
was  announced  as  having  originated  as  a  seedling 
from  a  plant  of  S.  astilboides,  which  had  presum- 
ably been  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  S.  japonica, 
and  certainly  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
su<To-ests  that  such  might  have  been  its  origin,  tor 
it  Is  in  many  respects  about  midway  between  the 
two.  In  this  newer  form  the  leaves  are  larger 
and  rouo-her  than  those  of  S.  japonica,  and  at  the 
'iame  time  thev  are  of  a  much  brighter  green  than 
those  of  S.  astilboides,  and  do  not  become  bronzed 
to  the  same  extent  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  inflorescence,  too,  both  in  the  colour  and  the 
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manner  in  which  it  is  borne  shows  traces  of  the 
two.  This  variety  floribunda  iniiy  perhaps  prove 
to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  genus,  but  1  ques- 
tion if  it  will  be  ever  f;ro\vn  to  any  great  extent. 
It  is  later  in  iiowerinf^  than  the  ordin.ary  S.  ja- 
ponica,  and  being  wliitor  than  S.  astilboidcs,  it 
may  for  this  reason  be  grown,  buttheie  is  now  a 
great  wealth  of  flowering  plants,  and  where 
Spiraeas  have  been  blooming  under  gla.st  for  a  long 
time  a  change  will  now  be  sought  after.  The 
above  plants  are  referred  to  under  the  generic 
name  of  S])inL'a,  for  by  such  they  are  almost 
universally  known,  though  the  correct  name  of 
the  common  form  is  not  S.  japonica,  but  Astilbe 
barbata.  The  other  one,  ho«'ever,  puzzles  me, 
for  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  this 
last,  yet  the  name  of  Astilbe  astilboides  seems 
somewhat  out  of  place. — H.  P. 

Fuchsia  Dunrobia  Bedder.— We  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  made  note  of  this  u.seful  bedding 
Fuchsia.  The  great  charm  of  it  is  that  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  left  out  through 
the  severest  winters.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
flowering  freely  in  ^the  R.H.S.  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  deep  green,  and 
the  growth  quite  dwarf  and  bushy,  exactly  the 
type  of  plant  for  tilling  a  rather  small  bed,  whilst 
the  neat  flowers  are  rich  in  colour,  the  calyx  deep 
violet-purple,  and  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
rich  crimson.  It  is  not  yet  common  in  gar- 
dens, but  it  deserves  to  get  popular  because  so 
hardy,  free,  and  distinct.  It  is  a  hybrid  kind,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Melville,  of  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens.  The  plants  must  be  boldly  grouped  to 
get  effect  from  them,  and  many  things,  such  as  the 
wliite  Spanish  or  English  Iris,  might  be  planted 
between  so  as  to  provide  a  contrast. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM  FAILING. 
The  continuous  cold,  wet  and  sunless  period 
through  which  we  recently  passed  has  played 
great  havoc  with  the  above  Lily.  Some  large 
plantations  of  it  which  I  saw  a  few  days  since 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  not  a  vestige  of 
either  green  leaves  or  stems  remaining.  The  dread 
disease  which  now  annually  attacks  this  Lily 
brings  with  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  ab- 
solute loss  of  the  bloom  for  the  year.  This  is  a 
most  appalling  state  of  things,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  disease  appears  to  be  beyond  control. 
Where  large  areas  are  covered  with  it,  as  in  the 
instance  to  which  I  refer,  and  where  the  flowers 
are  sent  to  market,  such  complete  failure  means 
a  con.siderable  loss.  Out  of  many  hundreds  of 
spikes  that  previous  to  the  wet  and  cold  were 
singularly  healthy  and  robust,  hardly  one  has 
escaped  the  disease.  By  way  of  preventing  its 
occurrence,  flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  dusted 
over  the  leaves  and  stems  earlier  in  the  season. 
But  this  has  proved  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  case 
of  this  Lily  and  in  this  particular  instance. 
Whatever  the  disease  may  be,  it  is  singularly 
rapid  in  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  stem,  as  in 
less  than  a  week  it  will  have  completely  ruined 
the  entire  crop  of  flowers.  Such  rapid  "progress 
gives  the  cultivator  no  shadow  of  a  chance  in 
dealing  with  it ;  indeed,  to  wait  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  to  wait  too  long,  for  once 
the  disease  obtains  a  hold,  to  try  tofsave  the  crop 
is  hopeless.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
remedy  at  the  present  time  that  may  be  applied, 
either  in  solution  or  by  dusting,  with  beneficial 
results.  I  have  proved  that  a  thorough  roasting 
of  the  bulbs  in  full  sun  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
practical  preventive  measure.  Badly  affected 
stems  I  would  suggest  be  carefully  cut  and  burnt 
upon  the  spot,  or  as  near  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. By  no  means  allow  them  to  go  to  the  rub- 
bish heap  in  ordinary.  Should  a  large  plantation 
exist  in  the  open,  I  would  even  go  a  step  further 
and  sprinkle  dry  litter  over  the  ground  and  fire  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  any  germs 
lying  about.  The  bulbs  may  be  lifted  at  any  time 
after  their  usual  flowering  period,  and  by  beino- 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  receive  a 
thorough  baking.     A  convenient  place  for  small 


lots  is  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  while  larger 
batches  may  be  spread  thinly  in  the  open  and 
covered  with  lights  to  keep  off  the  wet.  The 
bulbs  should  be  turned  occasionally  so  that  the 
sun  may  have  access  all  over.  Two  or  even  three 
months  of  this  treatment  will  not  be  too  long.  If 
the  sun  be  exceptionally  hot,  it  will  bo  best,  7)er- 
haps,  that  the  exposure  at  first  be  somewhat 
gradual.  In  planting  the  bulbs  again  it  will  be 
wise  to  select  a  fresh  place  if  possible  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  manure  of  any  kind  about  the 
bulbs.— E.  J. 

With  rf  gard  to  this  lovely  Lily,  1   have  found 

llie  same  disease  attacl.  my  bulbs  as  tliat  described 
by  your  correspondent.  1  attribute  it  to  poverty  of 
soil.  Here  where  ray  Lilies  are  in  the  ordinary  Bourne- 
mouth sand  they  refuse  to  grow,  and  die  away  directly 
they  appear  above  the  ground.  But  I  have  a  few 
growing  in  soil  prepared  for  Koses. — J.  B.  M.  Cam.m. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Following  up  the  suggestions  made  last  week  as 
to  the  most  suitable  plants  for  very  large  beds, 
might  not  some  of  the  vigorous  pillar  type  of 
Roses  be  more  extensively  used.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  be  tied  up  here  and  there  to 
tall  iron  rods.  This  is  a  most  objectionable  style 
of  gardening,  but  rather  that  dense  mounds  of 
them  at  irregular  intervals  should  be  made.  If 
there  are  no  old  stumps  handy,  two  or  three  iron 
benders  that  will  measure  some  6  feet  across,  and 
4  feet  in  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  when 
they  are  in  the  ground,  may  be  utilised  as  a  frame- 
work. About  three  plants  may  be  used  to  cover  the 
same,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  number  of 
seasons  nothing  will  be  seen  of  the  irons  only  a 
dense  mass  of  flower  and  foliage,  that  is,  of  course, 
if  care  and  judgment  are  displayed  in  the  annual 
retention  of  plenty  of  strong  healthy  shoots. 
These  mounds  of  Roses  may  be  placed  sutBciently 
wide  apart  to  allow  for  a  carpet  around  and 
between  them.  Such  an  arrangement  will  show 
off  the  Roses  to  the  best  advantage,  alpine 
Phloxes,  double  Chamomile,  the  common  Musk, 
Violas  and  Pinks  being  a  few  of  the  things 
that  may  be  used  for  a  carpet.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  new  Pinks  are  likely 
to  give  us  an  extension  of  the  flowering 
season.  I  notice,  for  instance,  that  young 
plants  of  Ernest  Ladhams  will  only  be  well  out  in 
flower  when  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Anna  Boleyn,  and  the 
old  Pheasant-eyed  variety  are  nearly  over.  This 
is  decidedly  acceptable,  the  later  Pinks  hitting 
the  season  until  the  advent  of  the  border  Carna- 
tions. Cuttings  of  Pinks  may  be  put  in  now  as 
time  will  permit ;  old  frames  will  be  found  service- 
able, as  by  their  aid  the  young  pipings  can  be 
shaded  until  they  are  on  the  move.  One  rarely 
has  too  many  Pinks,  and  blocks  of  them  may  be 
planted  in  many  positions ;  in  the  w  ild  garden  they 
make  a  brave  show,  and  are  very  useful  in  a  cut 
state. 

Dwarf  uekbaceous  plant.s.  —  These  have 
flowered  with  wonderful  freedom  this  year,  the 
wood  having  been  well  ripened  last  summer,  and 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  dense  carpet  are  not  so 
susceptible  to  prolonged  spells  of  drought  as 
those  things  whose  roots  are  more  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  very  pleasing  contrasts  that  can  be 
efl'ected  by  a  judicious  planting  of  these  things  is 
apparent  with  an  abundant  display  of  flower. 
Blocks  of  Asperula  odorata  and  Veronica  repens, 
for  instance,  contrast  happily,  and  so  does  the 
latter  plant  with  Origanum  aureum,  the  golden 
Marjoram,  or  with  the  brightly  variegated 
Thymes.  Rather  pleasing  just  at  present  in  a 
very  quiet  way  is  the  association  of  the  orange- 
flowered  Hawkweed  with  Dracocephalum  Ruy- 
schianum,  the  latter  a  beautiful  and  easily  grown 
plant  that  might  be  found  much  more  frequently 
on  herbaceous  borders.  A  nice  combination  is 
also  to  be  found  in  clumps  of  the  blue  Campanula 
|)ersicifolia  surrounded  by  the  silvery  Veronica 
inoana.  It  is  a  pity  in  the  case  of  new  herbaceous 
plants  that  the  height  is  not  clearly  specified, 
mistakes  in  the  placing  of  plants  being  the 
result  of  a  want  of  knowledge  in  this  direction. 


A  batch  of  Achillea  [jtaiinica  The  I'earl  was 
jjlanted  last  autumn  in  a  position  thai  would  have 
suited  the  better-known  and  older  variety  very 
well  indeed,  but  I  find  that  The  Pearl  is  much 
stronger  and  altogether  more  robust ;  its  strong 
flower-stalks  are  nearly  i  feet  in  height,  standing 
well  without  staking. 

WiMKiw  Bu.xEs. — When  recommending  a  few 
things  for  these  early  in  the  season  I  noted  the 
trial  of  the  new  Petunia  Giant  of  California,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  it  appears  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  strain  is  advertised  as  pro- 
ducing many  shades  of  colour,  but  as  yet  I  have 
only  one.  This,  however,  is  a  fine  dark  purple, 
beautifully  veined,  a  very  large  flower.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  strain  seems  a  very  broad  deep 
throat,  and  this  is  nearly  black,  intensifying,  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  rich  appearance  of  the 
flower.  Some  boxes  that  are  now  very  bright 
were  filled,  saving  a  background  of  the  varie- 
gated Cob;ea  scandens,  with  Tropa-olums,  the 
varieties  being  Vesuvius  and  Fire  Ball.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  flowers  of  these, 
those  of  the  latter  being  a  trifle  the  darker  of  the 
two  ;  it  makes,  however,  an  admirable  trailing 
plant  to  hang  over  the  fronts  of  boxes,  Vesuvius, 
a  compact,  bushy,  very  free-flowering  form,  filling 
up  the  centres  well. 

BuRDEK  Cakn.vtions. — A  spare  half  hour  may 
be  devoted  to  mixing  a  bit  of  soil  for  the 
layering  of  these,  leaf  soil  being  the  principal 
ingredient  with  a  liberal  dose  of  common  sand 
and  enough  horse  droppings  to  help  to  retain  the 
moisture.  If  the  layers  are  to  be  lifted  in  Oc- 
tober and  the  ground  in  which  the  present  stock 
is  growing  is  rather  on  the  light  side,  I  would 
strongly  advise  running  through  it  and  pressing 
the  ground  firmly  down  with  the  foot.  Given 
this  treatment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  young 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  keep  at  home  in  the 
new  soil  in  which  tliey  are  layered  instead  of 
running  deeply,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  the  old 
soil  is  loose.  The  surface  rooting  is  a  decided 
advantage  when  they  come  to  be  lifted.  Where 
border  Carnations  are  largely  grown  both  in 
quantity  and  variety  and  there  is  a  hankering 
after  new  things,  it  is  be.st  to  have  an  annual 
weeding  out  of  those  sorts  that  are  not  up  to  the 
required  standard.  I  never  plant  new  things  in  a 
mass  with  old  favourites  ;  they  get  a  fair  trial  on 
a  good  border,  and  after  a  couple  of  seasons 
either  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  flower  garden 
or  are  chopped  up  and  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  E-  Bukkell. 

Claremont. 

Lilies  diseased.— I  find  that  the  stock  of  my 
I.  candidum  is  also  affected,  though  at  the  other 
end  of  my  garden,  bulbs  growing  in  a  new  border. 
To  the  east  of  them  is  another  border  with  L. 
testaceum  and  L.  umbelliferum,  both  of  which 
are  safe.  I  lifted  the  bulbs  of  the  speciosum 
Lilies,  found  the  roots  decayed,  cut  off  all  stems, 
washed  the  bulbs  clean,  well  sanded  them,  and 
stored  them  in  boxes  of  loam  for  observation. 
I  find  the  L.  Humboldti  in  the  same  bed,  L.  tigri- 
nuni  and  L.  Washingtonianum  also  in  the  same 
bed  are  all  affected,  and  I  send  you  leaves  of  all 
the  sorts,  and  some  of  L.  candidum  also.  I 
should  fancy  there  is  little  chance  of  curing  the 
disease  ;  it  is  rapid,  and  works  exactly  like  the 
Potato  disease.  A  spot  appears  on  the  leaf,  rapidly 
extending  towards  the  stem,  which  becomes 
brown,  and  on  scraping  the  brown  patch  you  find 
that  it  extends  into  the  pith  of  the  stem.  A  very 
short  time  suffices  for  the  stem  to  wither  and 
become  rotten  down  and  into  the  bulb. — H.  D. 
Palmer. 

CJematis  monstrosa. — I  send  blooms  of  this, 
which  appears  to  ha\e  nearly  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  never  see  it  quoted  in  catalogues  now.  I 
bought  it  thirty-flve  years  ago  of  that  then 
renowned  importer  of  rare  plants,  Mr.  Hugh  Low, 
of  theClapton  Nursery,  and,  if  I  mistakenot,  it  was 
one  of  the  very  many  novelties  sent  home  by  the 
indefatigable  traveller  and  collector,  Mr.  Fortune. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  like  it ;  therefore, 
it  is  well  worth  cultivating  as  a  curiosity.   Scarcely 
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two  flowers  on  it  are  alike,  and  some  so  run  into 
the  foliajre  as  to  be  easily  taken  by  a  casual 
observer  for  a  bunch  of  leaves.  It  rarely  seeds, 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sport  would 
be  thus  jierpetuated  ;  layers  or  cuttings,  there- 
fore, are  the  surest  ways  of  propagating  it.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  or 
situation.  This  jilant  is  growing  in  the  open  bed 
amongst  a  large  number  of  seedlings  raised  here 
— J.  M.,  Charmonlh,  Dorict. 

Kelianthus  mult  floras.— This  herbaceous 
Sunflower  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  with 
yellow  flowers  that  can  bs  grown  for  making  a 
good  display  from  the  end  of  July  until  October. 
The  amount  of  flowers  that  is  produced  is  some- 
thing surprising,  thus  making  a  splendid  display 
in  single  clumps,  but  when  it  is  grouped  or 
massed  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced.  Its  value 
for  this  latter  purpose  does  not  appear  to  be  fully 
appreciated  ;  true,  in  a  few  places  it  may  thus  be 
seen,  but  it  is  the  e.xcepticn  rather  than  otherwi.se. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  plant  that  is  re.-idily 
increased  ever}'  spring  by  division.  It  should  in 
fact  be  replanted  every  alternate  year,  otherwise 
its  crowns  rise  somewhat  above  the  ground  level. 
This  work  should  be  done  soon  after  growth 
has  begun,  generally  during  March.  There  is 
quite  a  distinct  form,  which  with  me  is  always 
3  feet  higher,  and  has  flowers  in  proportion  to  its 
increased  vigour.  This  I  take  to  be  H.  multi- 
florus  major  of  "  Dictionary  of  (hardening."  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  care  for  the  double  form  (H. 
multiflorus  plenus)  at  all.  For  beauty  it  is  not  in 
any  way  comparable  to  the  single  kinds  :  it  may 
Last  longer  when  cut,  but  this  is  not  everything. 
It  is  not  always  advisable  to  keep  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view  too  prominent  in  this  way. — G. 


supposed  to  be  sj'nonyraous,  but  this  is  not  the 
ca.^e,  as  they  differ  in  size  and  form. 

The  gke.vt  Pyken-e.^n  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga 
longifolia).-— We  have  not  for  many  a  day  seen  a 
more  cliarraing  eflfect  than  that  of  the  great  Fox- 
brush-like pyramids  of  flowers  of  this  noble  alpine 
plant,  of  which  there  are  many  specimens  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Selfe-Leonard's  rock  garden  at  Guildford. 
The  great  silvery  rosettes  of  this  plant  would 
make  it  worth  growing,  even  if  it  never  gave  us 
these  long  plumes  of  white  flowers.  Like  rnany 
alpine  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  especially 
on  walls  or  rock  gardens,  and  with  its  great  rosettes 
turned  a  little  on  one  side  so  that  the  water  runs 
off'  them  freely.  The  effect  of  a  number  of  these 
plumes  just  now  on  well-formed  rock  gardens  is 
charming. 

Orange  Lilies  atPenshurst  Place.  — Wesaw 
a  very  handsome  eft'ect  of  the  common  Orange 
Liliesi  or  one  of  its  forms,  at  Penshurst  Place  this 
week.  There  many  flowers  are  grown  in  masses 
and  borders  under  Apple  trees,  a  sort  of  flower- 
garden  orchard.  These  great  groups  of  Lilies 
«ere  in  a  shady  border,  without  any  very  appa- 
rent division  between  it  and  other  borders,  so  that 
one  got  a  very  fine  eft'ect  from  their  splendid  col- 
our. It  is  one  of  the  dark  forms  of  the  common 
Orange  Lily,  perfectly  grown,  and  telling  with  all 
its  force  of  colour.  All  is  so  prim  in  our  gardens 
generally,  that  this  mysterious  shady  border  eft'ect 
is  quite  unattainable  in  many  places. — Fidd. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

PiSK  Heu  Ma.!estv — This  is  a  large  and  free 
white  kind,  much  larger  than  the  old  garden  Pinks 
and  of  a  good  broken  form,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  care  for  these  flowers.  We 
saw  it  well  grown  on  a  raised  border  in  the  very 
benutiful  garden  at  Redleaf,  in  Kent. 

Sun  Roses  (Helianthemum). — In  manj- districts 
and  soils  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to  keep  Rock 
Roses  alive,  but  some  of  the  Sun  Roses,  especially 
the  forms  of  the  native  kind,  are  very  showy  on 
chalky  and  other  warm  soils,  and  just  now,  where 
they  are  in  broad  masses,  they  are  a  picture. 
There  is  great  variety  of  pleasant  and  distinct  col- 
our among  them,  and  we  think  they  are  among 
the  hardv  flowers  that  are  not  made  nearlj*  enough 
of  on  rock  gardens  and  raitel  borders.  A  good 
many  of  the  species,  it  is  true,  may  be  considered 
tender,  but  the  varieties  of  the  common  kind  are 
hardy,  gay  and  free  blooming. 

Late  Hawthouns. — Few  but  observers  of  trees 
know  what  treasures  we  have  in  the  family  of 
Hawthorns.  The  value  of  our  own  common  kind 
is  priceless  in  all  its  forms  and  in  its  hardiness 
and  beauty,  but  the  family  is  so  numerous  in 
other  countries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that 
we  have  the  privilege  of  getting  other  kinds  that 
flower  later,  and  some  of  them  of  very  high 
quality.  The  following  were  in  flower  at  Kew  on 
.June  "23,  for  the  names  of  which  we  have  to  think 
Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  the  curator  :  Crat;vgus  flava,  C. 
I)yracantha,  C.  taniicetifolia,  C.  crus-galli  and 
forms,  C.  Carrieri,  C.  orientalis,  C.  Lavalle-i,  and 
C.  tomentosa. 

Two  YELLOW  Yaruows  (Achillea  eujiatorium 
and  A.  filipendula). — Among  the  showy  flowers  of 
the  present  week  few  are,  perhaps,  ijuite  so  hand- 
some OS  the  tall  yellow  Yarrows,  which,  growing 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  and  even  .5  feet  high,  are 
ett'ectively  grouped  in  hardy  borders.  We  would 
not  [jlace  them  very  near  the  house,  perhaps,  or 
in  a  very  choice  flower  garden,  because  when  they 
pass  out  of  flower  they  are  not  so  attractive  as 
autumn  bloomers  would  be,  but  for  borders  of 
hardy  flowers  ami  for  bold  groups  of  such  flowers 
among  .shrubs,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  them. 
A.  eupatorium  and  A.  filipendula  are  frequently 


Erigeron  speciosus  superbus. — This,  when 
well  established  in  strong  clumps,  is  the  finest 
hardy  border  plant  of  its  colour  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  July  and  even  later.  It 
thrived  well  during  last  summer  with  the  excep- 
tional drought,  and  this  season  with  a  heavy  rain- 
fall for  several  weeks  past  it  is  flowering  tjuite  as 
freely,  but  slightly  more  vigorous,  its  height  this 
yearapproaching  3  feet.  I  find  it  to  be  a  very 
"useful  plant  for  cutting,  not  merely  taking 
single  blooms,  but  with  IS  inches  and  more  of 
stem,  so  as  to  afterwards  arrange  it  in  a  more 
natural  and  informal  manner,  its  own  foliage  thus 
being  a  suitable  accompaniment.  The  flowers 
not  being  at  all  rigid  it  is  all  the  more  suited  to 
packing.  When  arranged  with  either  white  or 
yellow  flowers  of  its  own  character  it  is  seen  to 
gocd  advantage.  For  massing  to  produce  greater 
eft'ect  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.— G. 

Cephalaria  alpina. — I  have  this  or  another 
species  now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  it  having 
been  planted  early  last  year.  I  am  doubtful  if  my 
plants  are  the  true  C.  alpina,  the  height  which  I 
note  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  catalogue  is  given  as 
3  feet,  but  mine  are  nearly  7  feet,  being  quite  out 
of  place  where  I  planted  them.  I  .-im,  therefore, 
dis|)osed  to  think  that  I  have  C.  tatarica  instead, 
which  is  described  in  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening" 
as  5  feet  to  (i  feet  in  height.  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  these  two  names  belong  to  the  same  plant, 
by  reason  of  the  great  diversity  in  height.  As  I 
have  it  this  hardy  subject  is  of  noble  proportions, 
anel  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  true  Scabious- 
like character,  being  better  fitted  for  the  back  row 
of  herbaceous  borders  than  any  other  place.  The 
flower  is  of  a  very  distinct  colour,  a  pale  sulphur 
s'lade,  and  by  reason  of  the  length  of  stem  should 
prove  v.aluab'le  for  cutting. — G. 

Iris  ochroleuca.— This  striking  species  is 
unfortunately  too  rarely  seen  even  in  those 
gardens  where  herbaceous  plants  are  made  a  some- 
what leading  feature.  Now  and  again  in  gar- 
dens where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it  he 
will  perchance  meet  with  a  large  isolated  clumj). 
Twice  recently  I  have  seen  this;  in  one  instance 
in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  other  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  both  these  instances  the 
plant  was  represented  by  a  large  clump,  the 
plants  fully  4  feet  high  and  flowering  well.  I  do 
not  say  freely,  because,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  i  have  never  seen  this  species  flowering  so 
freely  as  we  u.'ually  see  the  forms  of  germaniea, 


ber  rjnders  the  plant  a  most  consincuous  and 
welcome  object.  It  appears  to  take  longer  to 
establish  itself  than  most  kinds,  and  for  tliis  reason 
should  not  be  too  freciuently  disturbed.  While,  in 
common  with  many  members  of  its  race,  it  loves 
water  at  the  root^  it  may  also  be  grown  in  an 
ordinary  border.  Indeed,  some  years  since  I 
believe  a  large  clump  of  it  quite  5  feet  high 
occupied  a  place  in  one  of  the  herbaceous  borders 
at  Kew.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  its  behaviour 
if  grown  in  the  bog  garden,  or  at  least  the  drier 
portions  of  it,  but  should  imagine  that  such  treat- 
ment may  assist  it  to  flower  more  freely.  At  any 
rate  it  is  worth  a  trial  by  those  who  have  th3 
opportunities.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  clus- 
tered on  the  spike  and  yellow  and  white  are  the 
preilominant  colours.  'VVherever  planted  it  should 
be  given  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil,  and  if  in  light 
soil,  a  i|uantity  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  worked 
in  deeply  below  the  ]>lant  at  jilanting  time  will 
prove  helpful.  In  the  herbaceous  border  it  will 
make  a  good  back  row  plant,  while  good  results 
may  accrue  from  planting  it  in  the  foreground  of 
shrubberies  and  the  like.  Owing  to  its  stately 
habttof  growth  it  is  frequently  catalogued  under 
the  name  of  I.  gigantea.— E.  J. 

Iris  Gatesi. — I  have  been  looking  at  this  noble 
Iris  to-day  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  So  far  as 
size  and  shape  of  the  flower  go,  it  is  certainly 
magnificent.  I  measured  the  bloom,  which  was 
10  mches  across  by  8  inches  deep,  but  the  colour 
is  disappointing— a  dingy  pale  drab  or  grey  with 
darker  spots  :  in  fact,  a  flower  in  half  mourning. 
I  have  known  this  particular  specimen  for  three 
or  four  years.  It  is  growing  in  an  exposed  place, 
on  the  top  of  a  terraced  wall— dry,  of  course.  It 
has  increased  fairly  and  looks  in  the  best  of 
health.  I  do  not  know  what  its  requirements  are, 
but  it  does  well  in  that  position.— J.  R.  N., 
(ihiireKter. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 
It  has,  I  believe,  often  been  remarked  that  pro- 
bably the  rich  designs  on  Turkey  carpets  were 
suggested  by  the  varied  charms  of  wild  flowers 
so  olten  seen  in  that  country.     Travelling  lately 
in  one  of  t!ie  most  lovely  and  little-visited  parts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  beyond  the  river  Meander,  I 
saw  with  pleasure  many  lovely  carpets  of  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  ISIay.     The  Poppy,  so  abun- 
dant there,  is,  I  think,  more  beautiful  in  colour 
than  the  scarlet  one  of  our  own  cornfields.     It 
is  of  a  much  deeper  and  richer  red  (not  orange), 
and  many  blossoms  have  the  black  blotch  at  the 
inner  base  of  the  jietal.    The  lavender  Scabious, 
however,  growing  near  it  was  not  so  tine  as  that 
of  our  cornfields.     The  great  dift'erence  between 
these  Asia   Minor  pastures   and   those   of   the 
Tyrol  and  Swiss  appeared  to  me  to  be  that  in 
European  mountains  the  flowers  are  sprinkled, 
as    it     were,     among     the     Grass,     while     in 
Asia    Minor    they    occur    in    denser     masses. 
As     a    picture     of    beautiful    vegetation    one 
cannot    imagine    anything    more    lovely    than 
the    landscape   garden   effects   resulting    from 
groups    and    masses    of    fine  Fig    and    Peach 
trees,  Cherries,  Apples,  and   a   few   Oaks   and 
Terebinths    growing    in    the    midst    of    fields 
cultivated   for   grain.      I   have   not   seen   any- 
thing  more   exquisite   than   the   tints   of    the 
Pcacli  flowers.     They  looked  like  parks,  only 
the  land  is  rao.stly  covered  with  crops  instead  of 
Grass.     The  only   hedges    were    alongside    of 
tlie     caravan     track,     and     these     park  -  like 
lands  were  now   and    then   divided    by  copse- 
ravines  full  of  what  to  us  would  be  the  choicest, 
bust  of  shrubs— Pomegranates,  Olives,  Orange, 
Lemon,  a  Pyrus  much  like  salicifolia,  Pe;ach, 
Terebinth,  Jasmine,  Quercus  coccifera.  Vines, 
Sniilax,  Styrax,  Cistus   and   Tamarisk 
fruitful  fields  were  in  wide  valleys 
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space.  The  other  flowers  woven  into  tliusi; 
carpets  were  I)rilliant  yeUow  Cytisus,  bhio  Corn- 
flower, chocolate  (Jroinwell,  blue  anil  pink 
Biigloss,  pink  Lychnis,  Di/mtlms,  Orchis,  many 
sorts,  witli  a  lovely  white  one  with  long  spikes 
of  bloom,  Camjjanulas,  rather  like  C.  kaineri, 
Vetches,  wild  Peas,  Ornithogalum,  i)ink  Gera- 
nium, Myosotis.  On  the  side  of  the  rocky 
paths  was  a  Eujjhorbia  with  glaucous  leaves  and 
brilliant  red  bracts,  which  jdaced  itself  in  groups, 
varying  from  a  few  plants  to  a  dozen,  in  such  a 
way  as  if  it  meant  to  give  the  passer-by  a  lesson 
in  wild  gardening.  An  Arum  had  strikin^;  dark 
chocolate-velvet  spathes,  but  the  natives  could 
not  bear  my  touching  it,  and  seemed  to  look 
upon  it  as  something  evil. 

Mr.  Edward  AVhittall,  who  sends  so  many 
good  things  to  our  gardens,  kindly  took  me  on  a 
botanical  expedition  in  tents  up  towards  the 
mountains  of  Tmolus,  not  far  from  Smyrna. 
Here  is  the  liome  of  the  Chionodoxas  and  many 
choice  things.  I  saw  a  violet-coloured  Muscari 
with  spikes  18  inches  long,  many  delicate  little 
Geraniums,  Campanulas,  Anthemis,  Orchises, 
Epnnediums,  Lithospermuras,  Aristolochia, 
Arums,  Vite.x  Agnus-castus,  Tragopogon,  Qner- 
cus  coccifera,  a  Juniper  like  J.  Gossainthiana, 
and  bushes  of  a  bright  yellow  Celsia  growing 
alongside  of  our  own  Hawtliorn.  The  Turkish 
chddren  brought  large  posies  of  wild  red  and 
yellow  Tulips,  threw  them  at  our  feet  and  ran 
away.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  men, 
women  and  children  wore  flowers  in  their  hair 
or  turban-).  People  who  live  comfortably  in 
their  gardens  at  home  cannot  be  grateful  enouo-h 
to  indefatigable  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Whittall 
for  the  treasures  he  brings  to  light,  for  few 
who  have  not  tried  it  know  the  difliculty  of 
collecting  roots  and  bringing  them  home  from  a 
wild  region.  I  found  it  hard  work  simply  dry- 
ing specimens  when  you  have  continually  to 
get  off  your  horse  to  gather  them.  Mr.  \V. 
Mountain,  of  Stamboul,  is  another  zealous 
unpiirer  after  plants  and  bulbs  in  a  somewhat 
more  northerly  region  of  Anatolia. 

M.  A.   RoBB. 


ANEMONES  AND  RANUNCULI  IN  A 
SCOTTISH  GARDEN. 

These  begin   to  flower  before  the  last  of  t\fi 
late  Tuhps  have  done  blooming.   The  Anemones- 
indeed,  may  be  had  much  earlier  in   the  year 
but  as  I  plant  both  at  the  same  time,  about  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of   March, 
they  do  not  begin  to  open  their  flowers  until 
June.     There  are  few  gardens  in  which  sin-le 
Anemones  are  not  grown.     Double  Anennmes 
however,  are  seldom  seen,  yet  they  are  in  their 
way  very  lovely.     L'Eclair  is  a  most  brilliant 
flower  ;  Rosette,  soft  in  colouring  and  beautiful 
in  form  ;  and  Ceres,  perhaps  still  more  charming 
For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  large  quanti- 
ties can   be  cheaply  bought  in  mixed   varieties 
it  IS,  indeed,  wonderful  how  very  cheaply  both 
these  and  all  classes  of  Ranunculi  can   l)e  pur- 
chased.    Doubtless,  while  in  this  country  they 
have  been  neglected,  they  have  continued  to  be 
grown  extensively  in   Holland,   and  the  queer 
siiaped  tubers,  which  novices  are  puzzled  as  to 
which  side  to  plant  uppermost,  certainlv'increa.se 
very  quickly.      Both  flowers  were  cultivated  in 
old  gardens  many  years  ago.     Than  the  Turban 
Kanunculus,  no  flower  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
prim.     That  and  the  Scotch  Ranunculus   which 
flower-s  later,  were  the  kinds  cultivated.     But 
there  IS  a  section  .superior  to  either  of  these 
Ihis  IS  the  double  French  Ranunculus,  which  is 
more  vigorous  in   growth,  very  free-flowering, 
and  the   blooms,  which  are  possessed  of   long 


stalks,  are  quite  free  from  the  prim  api)earance 
which  is  characteristic  of  tho.se  (.f  the  others; 
some  of  the  flowers,  indeed,  are  almost  single,' 
and  so  charmiug  .-ire  the.se,  that  one  instinctively 
wishes  for  a  cla.ss  of  single  Ranunculi  to  match 
Poppy  Anemones.  The  flowers  of  the  French 
varieties  arc  admirably  adapted  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  vases,  as  young  lilooms  remain  fresh 
for  (juite  a  week,  and  they  seem  to  increase  in 
beauty  the  longer  they  remain  in  water.  The 
flowers,  however,  when  cut  must  be  quite  young. 

Though  there  is  nothing  diflicult  in  the  cul- 
tivation of    either     Anemones    or    Ranunculi, 
neither   ivill  resjiond   to  unsuitaljle  treatment. 
Both  are   extensively   grown   in    Holland,  and 
Anemones  in  the  .south  of  France  also.      It  is 
somewhat   curious   that   I   have   always   failed 
with  tubers  imported  from  the  latter  country, 
while  Dutch  tubers  do  well.     I  have  remarked 
that  tubers   received  direct  from  Cannes  have 
been  grown  in  wet  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  and 
probably  that  is  the  reason  why  these  invariably 
fail.   In  this  country  I  have  occasionally  noticed 
a  few  clumps  growing   in   borders  along   with 
other    hardy    jjlants.       There,    however,    they 
cannot  receive  justice,  and  I  therefore  prefer  to 
cultivate   them    in    beds   by   themselves    on   a 
border  set  apart  for  these  and  other  plants  that, 
like   them,    are    best   grown    in   this   manner! 
Such  a   border   is   almost   certain   to  be    in   a 
fertile  condition,  and  if  it  is  dug  or  trenched  in 
ihe  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  a  dressing 
of  manure  being  at  that  time  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  all  that  is  further  required  when  the 
groundis  pointed  over  in  Februaryis  the  addition 
of  a  2-inch  layer  of  old  Mushroom  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil  lying  near  the  surface.     Bulbous 
and   tuberous-rooted   plants    evince    a  general 
preference  for  manures  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  these  are  no  exception  to  that  rnle. 
The  end  of  February  or  during  the  early  part 
of   M.arch   is   a   suitable   time   to   plant.     The 
border  is  9  feet  wide  and  the  beds  are  4  feet 
wide,    five   rows   of  plants   being   set   in    each 
bed.       The     tubers    of     the    Ranunculus,    on 
account  of    the    plants   making   a    less    dense 
and  spreading    leaf   groH-th,   may    be    jdanted 
a    httle   closer   in    the    rows   than   Anemones. 
A  thin  coating  of  soil  suffices  as  a  covering  to 
either.     The  heavier  and  closer  in  texture^the 
latter  the  less  deeply  .should  I  be  inclined  to 
plant  ;  indeed,  .some  light  sandy  compost  would 
in  such  a  case  provide  a  fitter  covering  than  the 
natural  soil.     Anemone  tubers  liave'a  natural 
tendency  to  foicj  themselves  towards  the  sur- 
face, but  I  have  never  found  that  the  jilauts 
sufl'ered  in  consequence.     In   fact,  single  Ane- 
mones  from  seed    grow  and    flower   perfectly 
with  the  crown  of  the  tubers  bare.     It  seldom 
occurs  in  Scotland  that  the  beds  require  water; 
a  slight  surface  dressing  applied  as  the  leaves 
break  through  the  ground  is,  however,  helpful 
ni  retaining  moisture.     Sifted  pigeon  manure 
IS  excellent  for  this  purpo.se,  and  of  artificial 
manures,  superphosphate   of    lime  is  excellent 
and   inexpensive.      Pheasants   are  exceedingly 
fond    of   the   tubers   and   buds   of   Ranunculi, 
and  there  is  .sometimes  in  consequence  a  difli- 
culty in  growing  them  where  pheasants  invade 
the  garden.     A  piece  of  wire  netting  3  feet  wide 
set  round  the  bed  is,  however,  seldom  ineff'ec- 
tual  as  a  barrier.     The   critical  period    in  the 
case    of   both   flowers  is  when  the  foliage  has 
yellowed.     I    have   noticed   that    root    growth 
begins  again  before  the  foliage  has  quite  died 
down.     It   is,   therefore,  necessary  to   lift  the 
tubers  before  the  latter  stage  has  been  reached, 
I  leave  the  tubers  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  a  week  or  two  after  lifting,  and  then  store 
them  away  on   the  shelf  of  a  fruit  room  until 
I  planting  time  the  next  spring.     Mice  must  be 


watched  and  destroyed  should  they  attack  the 
roots,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Thopresent  is  a  good  time  to  sow.seeds  of  single 
Aneinimes  for  flowering  next  .spring  and  sum- 
mer. I,  however,  prefer  the  middle  of  March 
to  this  time  of  year,  as  the  plants  are  much 
stronger  and  a  few  blooms  are  secured  during 
autunui  and  winter.  Anemone  beds  are  gener- 
ally characterised  by  thickly  populated  colonies 
of  plants  interspersed  with  bare  spots.  The 
reason  is  that  the  seeds  have  not  been  evenly 
distributed  when  .sown.  The  only  possible  way 
to  secure  an  even  crop  of  plants  is  first  to  mix 
the  featheiy  seeds  in  dry  sand  or  Scotch  oat- 
meal, and  then  sow  the  mixture  evenly  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  Scotland  single  Anemones 
are  be.st  treated  as  biennials.  Older  plants  are 
erratic,  and  may  grow  and  flower  during 
autumn  and  fail  altogether  to  do  so  in  spring 
when  they  are  most  wanted.  Young  seedlings, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  at  the  desired  season.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  apply  to  the  bed  about  the  beginning  of 
April  a  slight  manurial  dressing,  such  as  that 
recommended  for  the  double  forms. 

-East  Lothian.  R.  P.  Brothekston. 


Edraiaiith.us.---This  family  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  of  ditticult  culture,  but  three  or  four  varie- 
ties are  growing  here  luxuriantly  in  full  sun  on 
sloping  roeky  chinks  and  ledges.  The  \-ariety  F. 
serpyllifolius,  however,  which  is  of  small  growth, 
appears  to  be  inclined  to  flower  itself  to  death — at 
least  I  doubt  if  the  plant  will  recover ;  it  seems 
to  be  ripening  plenty  of  seed.  In  the  same  posi- 
tion Androsace  Leichtlini  and  A.  lanuginosa  are 
growing  freely  ;  so  also  is  that  rare  plant  Acantholi- 
mon  venustum.  It  appears  to  be  a  bad  year  for 
Lilies.  I  have  lost  many  and  others  are  perishing 
in  the  bud. — .J.  R.  N. 

Arenaria  montana.— I  think  this  plant  is 
very  little  known,  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  in 
every  collection.  It  is  growing  here  on  the  top 
of  raised  rockwork  and  seems  to  do  equally  well 
in  sun  and  shade.  The  large  white  blossoms  are 
about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  and  the  whole  habit 
of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  Ste'llaria  rather  than  an 
Arenaria,  which  suggests  a  minute-growing  spe- 
cies. It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  but  the 
seedlings  grow  very  slowly  and  are  rather  hard  to 
keep,  neither  do  I  find  it  easy  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings.—.1.  R.  N.,  (,'loui-ister. 

CEnothera  macrocarpa. — Where  a  plant  of 
dwarf  habit,  free-fiowering  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  wealth  of  bloom  rather  than  a  few 
flowers  at  intervals  for  a  long  season  is  needed, 
the  above  is  well  suited.  The  plant  succeeds  ex- 
tremely well  under  very  ordinary  conditions  and 
does  not  object  to  a  cold  clayey  soil.  Where  a 
good  depth  of  soil  obtains,  it  will  send  down  its 
rather  fleshy  roots  to  a  good  distance,  thus  enabling 
it  to  endure  drought  with  impunity.  Whether 
required  for  the  border  or  the  rockery,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  first-class  perennia'.  For  the  last- 
named  position  it  is  well  .suited  by  reason  of  its 
decumbent  habit  of  growth.  A  well-established 
plant  will  send  forth  in  spring  something  like 
twenty  of  its  trailing  stems,  which  come  into 
flower  at  an  early  age  and  continre  sending  foith 
fresh  flowers  for  a  long  time.  The  clear  deep  yel- 
low flowers  are  very  sliow  y  and  each  fully  4  inches 
across.  It  may  readily  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
by  cuttings,  by  .divis-ion  and  in  winter  by  root 
cuttings.  I  prefer  spring  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  as  much  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of 
all,  such  cuttings  being  obtainable  without  dis- 
turbing the  plant.  Secured  when  4  inches  long 
and  torn  from  the  stem  with  a  heel  attached,  al- 
most every  cutting  will  grow  if  protected  with  a 
handlight.  The  old  plants  may  be  cut  down  an- 
nually in  autumn  within  3  inches  of  the  soil,  and 
early  in  spring  quantities  of  young  shoots  appear. 
The  old  plants  will  do  in  the  same  pot  for  years 
and  are  much  more  vigorous  and  Iree-flowerine- 
when  left  alone. — E.  J. 
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THE  COTTON  THISTLES. 

(ONOPORDON.) 


it  is  apt  to  do.  The  Arabian  Cotton  Thistle  (O. 
arabicum)  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all,  because 
it  grows  taller  than  any  other.  It  is  also  a 
Among  the  large-growing  Composita;  to  which  hoary  white  plant,  and  is  sometimes  seen  as  tall 
famdy  these  and  other  Thistles  belong  there  as  8  feet.  It  is  oidy  the  one  that  is  considered 
are  several  really  handsome  plants  of  noble  |  worthy  of  a  place  in  seedsmen's  catalogues, 
growth  that  somehow  have  not  come  into  though  1  see  that  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
general  cultivation,  being  usually  grown  in  the  includes  also  O.  acaule,  which,  as  its  name  indi- 
botanic  garden.  The  Cotton  Thistles  are  |  cates,  is  stemless,  or  at  least  very  dwarf.  O. 
typical  of  these  neglected  plants,  yet  there  are  gr.-ecum  is  a  fine  plant,  though  you  only  see  it 
not  many  things  that  produce  such  a  picturesque  in  botanic  gardens.  It  used  to  be  very  tine 
effect  when  properly  grouped  in  a  garden  and  at  Cambridge,  and  jirobably  it  is  now,  as  Mr. 
grown  to  tlieu-  fullest  vigour.     There  are  rot    Lynch  is  too  fond  of  such  i)lants  to  allow  it  to 


The  Great  Cotton  Thistle  (Onopordon  Acatithium).    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom 
a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Jfewman,  Hazelhurst,  Uaslemere. 


many  cultivated  species  of  the  gems,  but  all 
have  characters  in  common,  the  most  striking 
being  the  white  down  which  entirely  covers 
the  stems  and  leaves.  The  commonest  species 
is  the  native  O.  Acanthium,  known  also  as  the 
Scotch  Thistle.  It  is  a  vigorous  i)Iant,  from  .5 
feet  to  7  feet  higli,  or  even  taller  when  in  flower 
at  its  best.  The  foliage  is  broad  and  deeply 
oit,  and  the  tassel-headed  flowers  are  purple. 
A  group  of  it  in  a  woodland   garden   is  very 


(lie  out  of  the  collection.  0.  illyricum  is 
a  similar  plant,  with  less  downy  foliage,  but 
UKjre  spiny,  and  the  stems  much  branched. 
Any  of  these  tall-growing  species  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  efl'ect  of  a  noble  white 
mass  of  foliage.  No  particular  culture  is  re- 
quired. You  merely  sow  the  seeds,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  plant  them  in 
an  open  place  in  rich  soil.  The  position  to 
.  -  .  „  .,  I  select  is  where  the  plants  will  be  seen  against  a 

attractive  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  not  to  background  of  greenery.  It  is  best  to  raise  the 
be  despiseil  even  among  choicer  and  less  vigorous  '  .seedlings  in  spring  or  early  summer,  as  they 
perennials,  though  care  must  be  taken  that  it  I  require  a  season  to  perfect  their  (rrowth  before 
does  not  spread  too  rapidly  by  seeding,  which  '  flowering.      They   are   biennial,    that   is,   th 


make  their  growth  one  season  and  flower  the 
next,  and  then  die,  but  as  they  seed  freely  and 
often  sow  themselves,  they  are  virtually  peren- 
nial. Some  of  the  .species  may  be  generally  seen 
very  fine  at  Kew  during  late  summer. 

W. 


GOLDEINO. 


IRISES. 
Wh.it  would  the  spring  and  early  summer  gardtn 
be  without  the.se  beautiful  and  interesting  fl'ower.°, 
which  more  than  any  other  plants  of  the  outdoor 
garden  rival  the  best  productions  of  the  Orchid 
house  ?  In  my  own  garden  I  am  gradually  in- 
creasing the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Ins  as  the  years  go  on,  and  they  M-ell  repay  the 
slight  trouble  and  expense  required.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  ,Tune,  and  both  Iris  hispanica  and 
anghca  are  still  only  in  bud  out  of  doors,  and  as 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  reticulata  opened  in 
January,  and  I  have  not  been  without  Irises 
somewhere  ever  since,  it  shows  how  long  a  time 
this  tribe  of  plants  tends  to  beautify  the° garden 
and  replenish  the  vases  in  our  sitting  rooms. 

By  the  kindness  of  M.  C.  (i.  van  Tubertren. 
Jun.,  who  presented  me  with  I.  Lorteti,  I  have  trUd 
to  flower  that  very  beautiful  species,  but  this 
year  apparently  I  have  failed,  though  I  carefully 
followed  the  directions  given  to  me  by  the  donor. 
The  plant  is  fairly  strong,  but  so  far  flowerless. 
I  may  have  kept  it  too  dry,  as  I  protected  it  all 
the  winter  from  rain.  I.  reticulata  seems  quite 
at  home  here,  though  I  take  no  special  care  of  it 
in  any  way.  It  seems  to  like  our  rich  loam 
which  IS  by  no  means  light  or  sandy ;  nevertheless 
reticulata  comes  up  year  by  3-ear  stronger  than 
before  and  flowers  freely.  As  we  had  some 
heavy  rains  this  spring  when  this  Iris  was  in 
flower,  I  covered  it  with  a  hand-glass.  It  was 
surprising  how  strong  a  perfume  tilled  this  glass, 
so  that  when  it  was  turned  up  the  fragrance 
could  be  carried  about  in  it  like  a  huge  scent- 
bottle.  Certainly  this  Iris,  small  as  it  is,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  treasure,  for  it  is  mo«t 
beautiful  in  itself,  highly  fragrant,  and  sufli- 
ciently  hardy  to  defy  our  February  snowstorms 
I  see  it  IS  oftered  now  at  a  fairly  low  price.  Iris 
persica  is  by  no  means  so  attractive,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  flowers 
making  its  appearance  so  very  early,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  care  very  much  about  it.  It  is 
interesting,  as  every  species  of  the  Iris  tribe  must 
be,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  anything  pushino-  up  its 
leaves  and  subsequent  flowers  whatever  the 
weather  may  be  in  the  first  months  of  the  year 
It  does  not  do  so  well  with  me  as  reticulata. 

It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  family  that 
some  species  are  so  easy  to  grow,  that  almost  any 
locality  seems  to  suit  them,  to  wit,  germauica 
which  is  a  familiar  object  in  all  sorts  of  odd  corners 
in  our  large  towns-on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
in  desolate  and  dreary  forsaken  churchyards 
dry  and  sooty.  Some  other  members  of  the 
f.amily  are  so  diflicult  to  grow,  that  it  is  only  those 
who  really  love  them  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  thmgs  as  suitable  as  possible  to  their  tickle 
nature.  I  suppose  the  whole  tribe  of  Oncocyclus 
Irises  must  come  under  this  latter  desio-nation 
though  I  have  flowered  Susiana  without  much 
trouble.  There  were  some  fine  specimen  flowers 
of  Susiana  at  the  Temple  show.  Susiana  is  verv 
striking  and  very  curious,  but  scarcely  beautiful" 
No  doubt  many  people  wondered  over  them  at  the 
show,  but  no  one  could  derive  from  them  the  ex- 
quisite delight  which  is  imparted  by  a  well- 
arranged  vase  of  hispanica  mixed  witli  Grasses 
and  other  suitable  flowers  sufticiently  lio-ht  and 
graceful  to  harmonise  well  with  the  delicate  hues 
of  this  most  lovely  Iris.  Hispanica  forces  fairly 
well,  though  it  is  somewhat  capricious  with  rei'ard 
to  the  two  things  which  generally  cause  most 
difficulty  in  forcing— moisture  and  temperature. 

Last  year  the  dry    and  hot   spring    and  earlv 

summer  did  not  suit  outdoor  Irises.     This  .season 

is    admirably    adapted    to    bring    them    out    in 

luxuriant   beauty.     The  massive  germauica  in  all 

ey  I  its   many  varieties,  from  snowy  white   to    orey 
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brilliant  blue  and  yellow,  lias  thrown  up  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  everywhere,  and  has  proved  most 
useful  for  cuttinj;,  thouijh,  alas,  its  beautiful 
flowers  do  not  last  loni;.  They  wither  into  a 
little  lump  of  damp  pul|i  in  too  short  a  time,  but 
fresh  buds  o[ien,  so  that  the  season  is  pi-olonRed, 
for  the  flowers  are  eipially  line  all  U|i  the  long 
stems  which  are  produced  in  such  ]irofusion 
whenever  this  plant  is  fairly  well  culti\ated. 
Iris  sibiriea  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  tribe.  All  it  reijuires  is  a  dam|)  and 
somewhat  shady  position.  In  such  a  situation 
it  grows  spiendidlj-  with  me,  and  this  year  has 
been  much  admired.  It  has  almost  a  reedy  look 
about  it,  and  forms  a  singularly  graceful  plant  in 
a  border  among  other  tall-growing  things.  I 
wonder  it  is  not  more  common,  for  it  is  very 
cheap  and  will  give  no  trouble,  but  will  come  up 
in  .lune,  year  by  year  increasing  in  strength  and 
vigour  if  it  has  sufhcient  moisture.  Somehow 
I  cannot  succeed  well  with  I.  Ka'mpferi  —  I 
sui)])Ose  from  want  of  a  pond,  or  at  any  rate  some 
damper  place  than  at  present  exists  in  my 
garden.  I  am  fond  of  I.  anglica,  because  it 
can  be  grown  almost  anywhere,  and  it  gives 
flowers  of  decided  and  strong  colour.  But  it  has 
a  much  coarser  bloom  than  the  beautiful  hispanica, 
which  bears  oneof  the  most  delicately  tinted  flowers 
of  the  outdoor  garden. 

A  GLOnCESTEKSHIRE  P.VRSON. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 
H.\PPENIN0  lately,  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
to  come  across  two  of  the  very  earliest  notices 
of  this  plant,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  printed 
together,  they  might  be  more  or  less  interesting 
to  readers  of  The  Garden.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage  dur- 
ing the  years  1770-1780,  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  where, 
writing  of  New  Zealand,  he  says  :  — 

The  known  kinds  of  plants  to  be  found  here  are 
Bindweed,  Nightshade,  Nettles,  a  shrubby  Speed- 
well, Sow  Thistles,  Virgin's  Bower,  Vanelloe 
(Stylidium  ?),  French  Willow,  Euphorbia,  Crane's- 
bill,  Cud-weed,  Rushes,  Bulrushes,  Flax,  All- 
heal, American  Nightshade,  Knot-grass,  Brambles, 
Eyebright,  and  Groundsel,  but  the  species  of 
each  are  different  from  any  we  have  in  Europe. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  plants,  but  one 
in  particular  deserves  to  be  noticed  here,  as  the 
garments  of  the  natives  are  made  from  it.  A  fine 
silky  flax  is  produced  from  ;it,  superior  in  ap- 
pearance to  anything  we  have  in  this  countrj', 
and  perhaps  as  strong.  It  grows  in  all  places 
near  the  sea,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  way 
up  the  hills,  in  bunches  or  tufts,  bearing  yel- 
lowish flowers  on  a  long  stalk. 

Then  on  p.  85 — 

Both  sexes  are  clothed  alike  :  they  have  a  gar- 
ment made  of  the  silky  flax  already  mentioned, 
about  ,5  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  breadth.  This 
appears  to  be  their  princi])al  manufacture,  which 
is  performed  by  knotting.  Two  corners  of  this 
garment  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and  they  fasten 
it  on  the  breast  with  that  which  covers  the  body. 
Sometimes  they  cover  it  with  dog  skin  or  large 
feathers.  Many  of  them  wear  coats  over  this 
garment  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
heels.  The  most  common  covering,  however,  is  a 
quantity  of  the  sedgy  plant  above  mentioned, 
badly  manufactured,  fastened  to  a  string  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  whence  it  falls  down 
on  all  sides  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  \\'hen 
they  sat  down  in  this  habit  they  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  large  grey  stones,  if  their 
black  heads  did  not  project  beyond  their  cover- 
ings. 

The  second  notice  I  found  in  Captain  John 
Hunter's  account  of  the  "Voyage  to  New 
South  Wales  "  (in  the  year  1787)  of  the  first 
batch  of  convicts  that  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  branch 
convictsettlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Lieutenant 
King,  who  was  appointed  govenor  of  Norfolk 


Island,  and  whose  "  Journal  "  is  incorporated 
with  Cajitain  Hunter's  account,  states  that, 
while  exploring  the  coast-line  innnediately  after 
landing — 

■VVe  found  it  impracticable  to  get  into  Anson's 
Bay,  although  we  saw  down  into  it  ;  but  the  hill 
over  it  was  a  perpendicular  cliff,  with  a  large  kind 
of  Iris  growing  on  the  sides  of  it,  which  was  a 
pro\idential  circumstance,  for,  in  our  endeavour 
to  get  into  the  bay,  we  wore  all  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  falling  down  the  cliff :  indeed,  if  the 
Iris  had  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  sup- 
ported our  weight,  we  must  have  fallen  down  a 
deiith  of  fill  feet. 

A  few  jiages  further  on  he  writes  : — 
The  surgeon,  in  walking  about  the  island,  found 
o\it  the  Flax  plant,  which  proved  to  be  what  we  had 
hitherto  called  the  Iri.s.  Not  having  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  plant,  I  had  no  idea  of  its  being  what 
Captain  Cook  calls  the  "  Flax  plant  of  New  Zea- 
land.'' The  clifi's  and  .shore  near  the  .settlement 
were  covered  with  it.  Its  root  is  bulbous  and 
eight  leaves  issue  from  it,  which  are,  in  general, 
5  feet  or  6  feet  in  length  and  about  4  mches 
broad  close  to  the  root.  The  plant  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Iris,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
much  thicker  and  larger.  The  flaxy  part  is  the 
fibres,  wliich  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf ; 
towards  the  root  the}'  are  very  thick  and  strong, 
and  they  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  end 
of  the  leaf.  This  plant  in  its  green  state  is  of  a 
surprising  strength.  Captain  Cook  says  that  it 
grows  more  luxuriantly  here  than  it  does  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  two  foregoing  accounts  were  written  more 
than  100  years  ago,  and  so  have,  perhaps,  some- 
what of  the  prestige  of  antiquity  attached  to 
them  ;  while  Lieutenant  King's  narrative  also 
supplies  a  good  illustration  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  tlie  specific  name  of  Phormium  tenax. 

W.  M. 

P.S.  —The  last  sentence  in  the  above  extract 
from  Lieutenant  King's  "  Journal  "  refers  to  the 
account  of  a  previous  voyage  of  Captain  Cook, 
in  the  course  of  wliich  he  visited  Norfolk  Island 
in  the  }'car  1774.  He  did  not  touch  at  that 
island  in  his  last  voyage,  from  the  account  of 
wliich  I  have  quoted  here. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Pink  Napoleon  III.— This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  hybrid  Piiik^,  very  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
flowering  with  great  freedom.  The  habit  ( f  the  plant 
ig  quite  tufted,  wliile  a  profosion  of  flower-stems  is 
borne  for  some  time,  the  blooms  brilliant  crimson-rose. 

Linaria  multipunctata.  —  I  have  always 
wondered  what  heroines  of  the  quantity  (f  seed  prn- 
duced  by  tliis  beautiful  little  Linaria,  of  which  I  usually 
have  at  least  a  score  of  plants  on  my  rockery.  This 
season  a  number  of  self-sown  plants  have  appeared, 
and  some  were  ia  flower  on  the  10th  of  .June.  Linaria 
alpina,  which  usually  comes  up  in  all  directions,  seems 
to  have  diesippeared  altogether. — E.  C.  Bl'XTON. 

"White  Valerian  (Centranthiisalbus),—Clumpsof 
this  fully  4  feet  in  diameter  are  now  in  flower  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  This  is  the  result  of  allowing  self- 
sown  seedlings  to  remain  and  grow  for  three  years 
before  destroying  them.  1  suppose  the  reason  we  do 
not  see  more  of  this  old-fasiiioiied  plant  is  that  it  is 
regarded  as  being  "  common."  It  certainly  deserves 
more  encouragement  than  it  receives  at  the  present 
time.— E.  M. 

Spiraea  astilboides. — This  Spirfea  i?  very 
beautiful  in  the  herbaceous  border,  as  also  in  pots 
ill  the  greenhouse.  In  time  when  it  becomes 
more  plentiful  we  shall  see  it  largely  employed 
for  pots,  where  its  semi-drooping  flower-spikes 
associate  so  well  with  other  things.  The  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  dark  red 
foliage  when  in  a  young  state  in  the  open  is  very 
pretty,  and  gives  an  additional  charm  to  this 
Spiraea.—  E.  M. 

Tritoma  glaucescens. — I  have  had  this  in 
flower  for  the  last  month  in  the  herbaceous  border 


facing  cast.  Is  it  not  unusually  early  ?  (iene- 
rally  with  me  these  Flame  Flowers  open  in  August 
at  the  earliest.  I  presume  this  premature  flower- 
ing has  been  caused  by  the  excessive  hot  and  dry 
weather  experienced  last  year.  We  do  not  want 
the  Knipbofias  to  flower  thus  early  in  the  j'ear, 
but  would  rather  have  them  at  the  end  of  summer 
or  early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  regular  occu- 
pants of  the  herbaceous  border  have  passed  their 
best.— E.  M. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  969. 

BEGONIA  PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

(with   a   COLOUREn    PLATE. ''f) 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  hy- 
brid Begonias  raised  by  Mons.  Crozy,  who  dis- 
tributed it  three  years  ago.  It  is  named  in 
compliment  to  the  late  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  whose  assassination  in  Lyons  a  few 
days  ago  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  whole 
civilised  world.  In  my  opinion  no  better  hy- 
lirid  Begonia  has  been  raised  anywhere  than 
this.  It  has  been  under  trial  two  years  at  Kew, 
and  no  Begonia  has  grown  and  flowered  )nore 
satisfactorily  nor  attracted  more  attention.  Its 
parents  are  said  to  be  B.  Olbia,  a  Brazilian 
species  introduced  about  ten  years  ago,  and  B. 
rubra,  but  I  suspect  B.  coccinea,  generally 
known  in  gardens  as  B.  corallina,  Ls  intended, 
there  being  no  evergreen  species  of  Begonia 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  B.  ruljra. 
In  habit,  foliage,  and  flowers  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  B.  coccinea  and  B. 
President  Carnot.  The  stems  of  the  largest 
plant  at  Kew  are  a  yard  high,  naked  below,  the 
upper  foot  or  so  clotheil  with  obliquely  cordate- 
lobetl  leaves  0  inches  long,  pale  green  tinged 
witli  red,  and  when  young  spotteil  with  grey. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  large  drooping  clusters 
over  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  coloured 
bright  rosy-carmine.  The  female  flowers  are 
much  more  attractive  than  the  male  ones,  each 
sex  being  borne  in  separate  racemes.  The 
I'aceme  represented  in  the  plate  consists  wholly 
of  female  flowers,  in  which  the  large  ovary, 
with  its  three  broad  wing-like  angles,  is  very 
conspicuous.  I  have  seen  flowers  in  which 
the  ovary  was  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
the  wings  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
male  flowers  are  in  small  clusters,  and  each  one 
consists  of  two  roundish  sepals  half  an  inch  wide 
and  two  very  small  petals.  The  female  flowers  of 
all  Begonias  last  much  longer  than  the  male  ones, 
and  in  B.  President  Carnot  they  retain  all  their 
freshness  and  colour  for  a  month  or  more. 
Another  of  M.  Crozy's  hybrids  named  Souvenir 
lie  FraiiQois  Gaulin,  of  the  same  parentage  as 
President  Carnot,  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
brilliant  colour  of  its  female  flowers.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  but  it  is  described  by  one  who 
grows  it  as  a  winter-flowering  plant  of  great 
beauty  and  value,  producing  straight  .stems,  red 
tinted  leaves,  and  clusters  of  about  twenty 
female  flowers,  which  are  as  nuich  as  3  inches  in 
length  and  correspondingly  broad.  To  obtain 
strong  stems  and  large  clusters  of  flowers  these 
Begonias  must  be  treated  liberally,  for  although 
they  will  flower  when  grown  in  4-inch  pots  they 
are  poor  and  disappointing  compared  with  what 
they  become  when  grown  in  !l-inch  pots  in  good 
soil  and  a  nioist  intermediate  temperature. 
There  are  several  fine  examples  of  B.  President 
Carnot  now  in  flower  in  the  Begonia  collection 
at  Kew.  W.  W. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertnide  Hamilton 
in  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kow,  October,  18i*.3.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Grapes.— Black  Hamburgh^  in  the  second  early 
houses  being  now  ripe,  means  must  be  used  for 
preserving  the  berries  over  as  long  a  period  as 
po.ssible,  and  as  a  free  admission  of  air  is  essential 
to  the  atUainment  of  this  object,  both  the  top  and 
bottom  ventilators  must  be  opened  to  half  their 
extent  at  daybreak  and  to  the  fullest  at  9.30, 
always  provided  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny. 
The  circulation  may  be  further  increased  by 
entirely  removing  the  doors,  where  this  is  practic- 
able, and  substituting  canvas  shutters.  Where, 
as  is  often  the  case,  some  of  the  best  bunches  are 
located  at  the  top  of  the  rods,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  draw  up  the  lights  over-night  in  case 
of  heavy  rains,  the  front  lights  should  be  left 
wide  open  and  the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice, 
where  such  are  troublesome,  rendered  impossible 
by  strips  of  strong  tiffany  firmly  nailed  over  the 
apertures.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  residue  of 
the  sap  supply  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
eyes  and  leaf-stalks,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  good  crojjs  in  future  years,  all  lateral  growth 
which  has  formed  since  the  colouring  process  com- 
menced should  now  be  rigidly  pinched,  and  not 
again  allowed  to  make  headway.  If  the  present 
favourable  weather  continues,  fire  heat  may  be 
entirely  dispen.sed  with  and  the  Hoors  and  borders 
kept  in  a  rather  dry  condition.  Small  early  houses 
from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  must  be 
fully  aired  night  and  day,  although  a  slight 
modification  may  bs  made  in  this  respect  should 
the  weather  again  turn  dull  and  sunless.  If  while 
the  crop  hung  ripe  upon  the  Vines,  and  no  insecti- 
cides or  sulphurous  fumes  could  be  u.sed,  red- 
spider  or  thrips  made  any  advance,  stringent 
measures  must  now  be  adopted  in  onler  to  dis- 
lodge it,  or  fair,  not  to  say  good,  results  cannot 
be  expected  in  IStl.'i.  At  thi.s  time  also  the  roots 
if  occupying  shallow  borders  must  receive  a 
thorough  moistening,  liquid  m.anure  being  used 
in  the  case  of  old  or  semi-exhausted  Vines. 
Where  the  roots  of  Vines  which  ripened  their 
crop  in  May  are  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory 
cmdition,  a  partial  or  entire  renovation  of  the 
border  may  now  be  proceeded  with.  In  the  first 
place  the  roof  glass  must  be  shaded  with  frigi- 
domo  of  moderate  thickness,  this  being  followed 
by  a  removal  piecemeal  of  the  soil  of  the  border, 
using  a  five-tined  fork  for  the  purpose  and  pre- 
serving intact  all  rootlets  possessing  the  least 
vitality.  If  shanking  is  the  fault,  and  this  only 
in  a  limited  degree,  the  evil  may  be  met  by 
removing  the  stale,  sour  .soil  from  the  surface 
only,  laying  bare  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
ui)permost  roots  —  trimming  and,  if  necessary, 
washing  the  same,  and  after  spreading  them 
out  like  the  extended  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  covering  them  piecemeal  with  fibrous 
loam  three  parts  and  one  part  horse  manure,  bone- 
meal,  and  mortar  rubble.  This  should  be  mulched 
with  2  inches  of  the  droppings,  and  finally 
moistened  through  with  tepid  soft  water.  The 
supply  of  air  must  then  be  greatly  modified  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  and  the  foliage  sj'ringed 
each  afternoon  about  4  o'clock.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  period  the  roof  shading  must  be  reduced, 
and  two  weeks  later  entirely  withdrawn.  Where 
the  Vines  have  produced  weakly  wood  and  thin 
flabby  foliage,  certain  evidence  of  a  sluggish  root 
action,  the  whole  of  the  border  must  be  removed, 
the  roots  kept  moist  by  means  of  damp  mats,  the 
drainage  rectified,  and  a  fresh,  although  by  no 
means  over  rich  root  run  afforded,  bringing  these 
well  up  to  the  surface  before  relaying,  the  after 
treatment  being  the  same  as  above  described. 

Melons  in  framp;s. — In  many  instances,  owing 
to  the  inclement  weather  of  the  early  summer. 
Melons  in  frames  depending  entirely  on  manure 
linings  for  the  supply  of  bottom-heat  failed  to  set 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  Where,  however,  the 
lateraU  were  duly  thinned  out  and  canker  not 
present,  flowers  will  now  be  freely  produced,  and 


a  good  set  ought  to  be  easily  secured.  If  the  soil 
in 'which  the  plants  are  rooting  is  fairly  moist, 
watering  may  well  be  discontinued  for  a  short  time, 
or  surplus  moisture,  not  so  rapidly  dispelled  in 
frames  and  pits  as  in  houses,  may  prove  a  hind- 
rance to  the  perfect  development  of  the  pollen  and 
cause  many  of  the  embryo  fruit  to  turn  yellow  and 
fall  ofi'. 

Str.vwberries. — Plants  of  Noble,  Vicomtesse, 
or  other  early  varieties  which,  after  being  forced 
and  dulv  hardened  off,  were  planted  out  on  south 
or  west  "borders  in  May  for  yielding  a  secondary 
crop  of  fruit  in  September  must  not  be  overlooked, 
as  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  roots  which  form  the 
ball,  water  in  .small  driblets  either  from  the  clouds 
or  watering-potis  totally  in  adequate  for  the  wants 
of  these  thirsty  subjects.  The  shallow  basins 
which  were  formed  around  the  collars  of  the  plants 
when  removal  took  place  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  filled  up,  or  the  moisture  will  pass  down 
the  sides  of  the  old  ball,  leaving  it  dry  and  hard, 
and  resulting  in  a  crop  of  fruit  of  such  a  character 
as  will  not  be  worth  the  gathering.  A  thorough 
soaking  once  a  fortnight  will  be  none  too  often 
until  the  fruit  commences  to  soften,  and  the 
mulching  which  was  advised  in  a  former  calendar 
must  be  renewed  if  washed  away  by  repeated 
waterings  or  scattered  by  birds  in  search  of  food. 

Summer  pruning. — In  all  districts  save  in  the 
extreme  north  the  shortening  back  of  summer 
growths  on  all  wall  and  espalier  fruit  trees  may 
now  be  proceeded  with.  When  carried  out  in 
June,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  wood  is  not  suffi- 
ciently consolidated,  and  an  abundant  secondary 
growth  issues  from  the  base  of  each  shoot,  render- 
ing the  formation  of  fruit-buds  next  to  impossible. 
Where  the  wise  course  of  duly  thinning  out  the 
spurs  from  time  to  time  has  not  been  practised, 
wood  is  often  produced  on  vigorous  trees  in  such 
superabundance  as  to  defy  the  ingress  of  sun  and 
air.  In  all  such  cases  the  knife  should  be  freely 
used  at  the  present  time,  clusters  of  six  or  more 
shoots  being  ruiluced  to  half  the  number.  Young 
gross  trees  may  well  besummer-[)runed  piecemeal, 
the  topmost  portion  being  operated  upon  first  and 
the  lower  in  a  fortnight's  time.  While  the  work  of 
pruning  is  proceeding,  the  fruit  on  Pear  trees  m.xj' 
be  exposed  by  removing  all  foliage  which  unduly 
shade=  it,  or  allowed  to  remain  partially  covered 
according  to  the  variety  and  the  date  at  which  it 
is  required  for  use.  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurru  Diel, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  a  few  similar  varieties  need  all 
the  exposure  practicable  even  in  the  bestof  seasons, 
and  although  all  without  exception  are  the  better 
for  it,  a  longer  succession  of  such  sorts  as  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne'  du 
Oomice,  and  all  the  second  earlies  is  secured  by 
removing  the  foliage  from  around  one  half  of  the 
fruit  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  be  partially 
shrouded.  The  same  remarks  ajjply  to  Apple? 
and  Pears  on  the  espalier  system,  all  breast- wood 
being  pruned  back  to  the  fifth  leaf.  A  few  sorts, 
however,  including  Irish  Peach,  Mere  de  Menage, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain,  when  grown  as  espaliers 
must  be  treated  somewhat  differently,  as  the 
bloom-buds  are  not  usually  formed  on  spurs,  but 
on  the  extremities  of  the  current  year's  wood. 
With  these  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is  merely  to 
thin  out  the  shoots  to  some  6  inches  apart  and  to 
train  them  in  similar  to  a  Peach  tree,  cutting  out 
the  old  bearing  wood  at  each  winter  pruning. 
Plums  and  Cherries  may  now  have  all  breast-wood 
shortened,  as  recommended  for  Pears,  but  the 
vigour  of  these  subjects  is  best  preserved  by  lay- 
ing in  wherever  space  permits  strong,  healthy 
shoots :  the.se  by  accelerating  root  action  not  only 
increase  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  but 
in  many  instances  prevent  premature  decay. 
Cordons  both  of  the  upright  and  horizontal  sec- 
tion may  now  also  have  all  foreright  growths 
reduced  to  the  fifth  leaf,  except  in  the  case  of 
trees  having  weakly  bottoms,  when  growth  in 
that  locality  may  be  allowed  to  extend  itself 
somewhat. 

Newi.v  (jrafted  trees. — Apples  and  Pears 
grafted  in  March  and  April  should  now  be  ex- 
amined, at  any  rate  where  free  growth  has  fol- 
lowed  the    operation.     The   clay   and    bandages 


should  be  gently  removed,  and  a  little  common 
Moss  or  even  (irass  bound  loosely  round  the 
union  to  prevent  injury  from  fierce  sun  heat  or 
parching  winds.  Any  growths  emanating  from 
the  stocli  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grafts  must  be  at 
once  removed. 

Orcharu  house. — The  principal  work  in  this 
department  will  consist  in  rigidly  pinching  all 
fresh  growths,  mulching  heavily  -  laden  trees, 
and  assisting  the  same  with  farmyard  licjuid, 
cleansing  the  foliage  at  intervals  witli  pure  soft 
water,  supporting  any  heavy  fruit  of  such  Pears 
as  Pitmaston  Duchess  either  with  small  nets  or 
strips  of  matting,  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
syringe  on  Orleans  and  other  early  Plums  which 
are  now  taking  on  colour,  and  supplying  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  at  all  times  to  every  part 
of  the  house.  John  Crawford. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CoLEWORTS. — The  chief  sowing  of  this  vegetable 
should  now  take  place  ;  indeed,  those  who  only 
sow  one  lot  cannot  select  a  better  time  than  the 
first  week  in  July.  Even  from  one  sowing  several 
plantings  may  be  made,  selecting  the  largest  plants 
for  the  earliest  supply  and  planting  in  good  land. 
In  sowing  it  is  necessary  to  give  plenty  of  space  for 
the  seedlings,  as  a  short  sturdy  growth  is  neces- 
sary from  the  start ;  also  sow  in  rich  land  to  ensure 
a  quick  growth.  The  Rosette  is  the  best  variety 
for  present  sowing,  using  the  Hardy  Green  for 
later  supplies.  In  planting,  much  space  is  not 
retiuired.  The  rows  may  be  12  inches  apart  and 
the  plants  9  inches  in  the  row,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  how  long  the  crop  will  stand. 
A  little  extra  room  where  space  is  plentiful  ia 
well  repaid,  and  in  light  soils  firming  or  tread- 
ing before  planting  is  beneficial,  as  it  favours  a 
short  growth. 

Cabdace. — One,  if  not  the  most  important  crop 
in  this  department  must  now  be  considered.  Pay 
more  .attention  to  the  plants  in  their  early  stages, 
as  often  failures  occur  from  various  causes  when 
the  growth  is  weak.  As  regards  date  of  sowing, 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  wise  to 
sow  on  fixed  dates,  but  these  latter  sliould  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  soil  and  district.  It  is 
far  safer  to  sow  twice,  that  is,  from  the  1 0th  to 
the  l.5tb,  sowing  again  ten  da^s  later.  Should 
there  b3  any  doubt  as  to  the  first  sowing  being 
too  large  at  planting  time,  a  larger  portion 
of  the  second  sowing  may  be  planted,  though  in 
many  cases  the  large  plants  are  not  the  first  to 
run  ;  the  small  late  ones  or  those  run  up  and 
starved  in  the  seed  bed  bolt.  I  do  not  advise  late 
.sowing,  for  various  reasons.  One  is  always  anxious 
to  get  a  good  supply  of  early  Cabbage  ;  indeed, 
the  earlier  it  is,  the  more  useful  it  becomes.  I 
have  observed,  too,  that  tliose  who  rely  upon  late 
sowings  have  many  losses,  through,  perliaps, 
an  unfavourable  winter.  Few  can  err  in  sowing 
EUam's  Dwarf  at  the  time  named,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  best  varieties  for  early  use. 
Out  of  many  thousands  not  five  i)er  cent,  ran  in 
my  case,  and  I  much  question  if  those  which  did 
were  EUam's  at  all.  The  soil  is  liglit  and  much 
enclosed.  I  always  sow  on  the  10th,  and  again 
on  the  '20th  of  July,  so  that  in  backward  or 
exposed  ground  I  would  advise  a  small  sowing 
as  early  as  the  first  week  in  July.  The  earlier  the 
plants  are  put  out  the  better.  Keep  some  soil 
drawn  up  to  the  plants  and  the  stems  protected. 
Thereareothervarieties,8UchasMein'sNo.  1,  Early 
Off'enham,  a  beautiful  type  of  Cabbage,  later  than 
EUam's,  but  admirable  for  a  succession  crop,  and 
Veitch's  Matchless,  but  if  oidy  one  kind  is  grown, 
EUam's  should  have  the  preference.  I  do  not 
like  drills  for  seed-sowing,  the  seedlings  getting 
crowded  and  often  suffering  from  want  of  moisture. 
I  would  advi.se  sowing  broadcast  on  firm  land,  as 
by  so  doing  a  dwarfer  plant  is  obtained  and  less 
injury  from  drought  results.  Heav3',  lumiiy  soils 
may  be  much  improved  by  covering  the  seeds 
with  sifted  soil  of  a  lighter  nature,  such  as  the 
refuse  of  the  potting  shed.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  apply  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  in  no  case 
do  I   advise    raised  beds  or   sloping  borders,   as 
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the  plants  soon  suffer  in  dry  weather.  After 
sowing  the  seed  the  surface  should  be  watered 
and  then  covered  with  mats  to  retain  moisture, 
removing  the  covering  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear  above  the  surface.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
protect  from  birds  with  red  load,  taking  care  to 
cover  thoroughly.  A  little  oil  rubbed  into  the 
seeds  soon  attaches  the  lead,  or  nets  may  be  used 
over  the  beds  for  a  short  time. 

LiKTiNo  EARLY  FuTATOEs. — There  is  little  gain 
in  allowing  the  early  or  Ashleaf  section  to  remain 
in  the  ground  after  this  date  wliere  cut  down 
by  frost;  indeed,  in  my  own  case  I  have  lifted 
most  of  the  earliest  lots,  as  they  made  no  progress 
and  were  an  eyesore,  the  space  occupied  being 
planted  with  autumn  crops.  With  warm,  close 
weather  after  heavy  rains  the  tubers  lift  clean 
and  dry,  and  so  far  quite  sound,  so  that  it  is  best 
to  h.arvest  the  crop  before  <lisease  makes  its 
appearance.  Store  them  in  as  cool  a  place  as 
possible,  taking  care  to  keep  them  from  the  light, 
as  the  latter  soon  sijoils  appearance  and  flavour. 
If  seed  tubers  aie  required,  these  should  be  laid 
thinly  on  a  dry  border  on  sacks  or  boards  and 
allowed  to  green   in   the  sun,  turning  them  fre- 


damping  the  tops  over  as  protection  for  the  roots, 
and  even  decayed  manure  waiting  for  future  crops 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  being  made  to 
answer  a  double  purpoi-e.  VVatering  overhead  I 
do  not  advi.se,  as  when  applied  to  the  roots  it 
goes  through  the  mulch  and  both  feeds  and 
sustains  the  croji.  The  value  of  trenches  in  thin 
soils  is  now  apparent,  and  with  an  effective  mulch 
the  yield  will  be  great,  as,  owing  to  a  wet 
season,  growth  was  vigorous.  Means  must  be 
taken  to  support  so  much  leafage,  as  the  abun- 
dant haulm  will  prevent  rains  reaching  the  roots. 
Such  aids  as  liquid  manure  with  a  free  supply 
of  water  afterwards  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  croj). 

Broccoli. — The  planting  of  this  crop  should  now 
receive  attention.  Having  none  too  much  room, 
™iny  growers  have  to  adopt  various  means  to 
find  space  for  this  crop.  Few  can  grow  them 
in  a  field,  but,  given  the  latter,  in  land  rather 
poor  with  ample  space  growth  is  more  sturdy, 
with  fewer  losses  ;  whereas,  in  rich  garden  soil 
much  sheltered  it  is  the  reverse.  Some  of 
the  earliest  section,  of  which  Snow's  Walcheren 
and  Penzance  are  types,   I  am  obliged  to  plant 


ground  without  any  digging  or  manuring,  the 
result  being  that  frost  does  no  injury.  The  prick- 
ing off  of  these  plants  should  not  be  overlooked 
if  the  ground  is  occupied,  as  they  soon  starve  in 
the  seed-bed.  ti.   Wythes. 
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quently  and  protecting  from  rain.  Seed  prepared 
or  hardened  in  this  way  is  very  useful  for  forcing, 
being  stronger  than  if  allowed  to  lie  close  together. 
In  selecting  seed  it  is  not  wise  to  choose  very 
small  tubers,  as  they  get  smaller,  shrivelling 
badly  before  planting  time.  I  prefer  a  medium- 
sized  tuber,  thinning  the  eyes  or  buds. 

Late  Peas. — In  regard  to  these  it  is  best  to 
mulch  over  the  roots  of  even  mid-season  varieties 
before  the  ground  gets  thoroughly  dried,  as  then 
the  growth  is  not  checked.  If  mildew  can  be 
kept  away,  there  is  a  longer  supply  and  of  better 
quality.  Last  season  one  was  obliged  to  adopt 
various  shifts  and  use  materials  for  mulching 
which  are  not  good  for  the  ground.  I  prefer  such 
materials  as  spent  Mushroom  manure,  as  this  is  a 
neat  and  efficient  mulch  and  of  advantage  to  the 
future  crop.  Short  litter  (not  strawy)  is  also 
good,  but  even  long  strawy  litter  may  be  used 
where  other  materials  are  absent.  I  have  also 
used  last  year's  leaves  in  a  semi-decayed  state, 
and  they  retain  moisture,  being  cool  for  the  roots. 
By  placing  a  cool  mulch  on  the  roots  a  foot  or  18 
inches  wide,  and  giving  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  once  or  twice  a  week,  much  may  be  done  to 
preserve  the  crop.      It   is  not  so  much   merely 


between  rows  of  Peas.  The  ground  is  hard  and 
the  plants  partially  shaded.  Veitch's  Self-pro- 
tecting Autumn  should  now  be  planted.  This  is 
invaluable  where  there  is  a  large  demand,  and  few 
varieties  are  more  reliable,  coming  into  use  at  a 
season  when  choice  vegetables  are  on  the  wane. 
For  the  last-named  better  treatment  is  necessary  ; 
indeed,  it  sliould  be  treated  as  a  Cauliflower, 
growth  being  ijuick.  More  food  is  required,  so 
that  newly-dug,  well-manured  land  is  beneficial. 
I  plant  two  lots,  one  as  advised  for  the  earliest 
supply,  that  is  October,  and  a  later  in  poorer  soil 
for  latest  use.  Though  the  last  lot  does  not  fur- 
nish large  heads,  they  are  of  quite  sufficient  size 
and  will  provide  good  dishes  till  the  close  of  the 
year  if  lifted  into  frames  or  any  place  where  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded.  The  planting  of  succes- 
sional  varieties  should  not  be  delayed,  as  in  their 
case  a  longer  period  of  growth  is  necessary,  and 
poor  soil  favours  a  solid  growth  if  good  plants  are 
used.  A  north  or  late  border  should  be  reserved 
for  a  good  breadth  of  Veitch's  Model  or  Late 
Queen.  This  will  give  the  April  and  early  May 
supply.  I  usually  devote  a  north  border  which 
has  had  Strawberries  planted  on  it  for  a  couple  of 
seasons.     The   Broccoli  is   planted  in   the  hard 


Books. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  I  LOVE.* 

A  scholarly  little  book  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
the  poet,  who  tells  us  more  or  less  frankly  his  ideas 
and  experiences  in  an  old  garden,  which  seems  to 
have  proved  a  gold-mine  of  delight  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  The  author,  unlike  many  poets 
of  the  olden  time,  does  not  haunt  the  town,  but  is 
happy  and  wise  enough  to  live  in  a  beautiful  old 
house  in  a  very  interesting  part  of  Kent,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  man)'  charms  of  the  countiy,  its 
orchards  and  parks,  he  has  his  own  little  paradise 
rich  in  liardy  flowers  .and  trees,  a  real  old  manor 
house  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  retain- 
ing its  pristine  character,  and  looking  at  j'ou 
with  its  strong,  unaffected  Tu<lor  face.  We  will 
leave  Mr.  Austin  to  tell  us  by  what  prin- 
ciples he  was  governed  in  laying  out  his 
garden  (p.  12:>):  — 

I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  a  garden  should 
look  as  though  it  belonged  to  the  house,  and 
the  house  as  though  it  were  conscious  of  and 
approved  the  garden.  In  passing  from  one  to 
tlie  other  we  should  experience  no  sense  of 
discord,  but  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
one  should  be  continued,  witli  a  delicate  differ- 

■  nee,  by  the  otlier Anything  obviously 

Did  intentionally  formal  ....  would  surely 
iiiive  b>en  out  of  place.  Near  to  the  house 
tlie  garden  is  more  formal  and  shapely  .  .  . 
alisolutely  symmetrical  it  i?  not,  though  a 
rareless  observer  might  imagine  it  to  be  so  ; 
and  it  gradually  assumes  a  less  definite  and 
disciplined  air  as  it  gets  nearer  to  the  tract  of 
orchard,    meadow,    and    park  to  which  it  is 

snnnily  open,  and  which  it  commands 

When  you  think  you  have  discovered  every- 
thing, you  suddenly  discover  the  copse  kitchen 
LMrden,  which  1  eoufess  contains  fully  as 
many  flowers  as  vegetables,  and  conducts  to  an 
nrchard  whoso  existence  you  had  not  stirraised. 

Although  the  avowed  work  of  a  poet, 
there  is  no  lack  of  sound,  practical  ideas 
wedded  to  the  more  ethereal  which  he 
entertains  about  gardens  and  flowers.  For 
example,  he  does  not  gloat  over  his  splendid 
Tulips  .as  "  wine  cups  of  the  sun.''  but  he 
sliows  how  much  their  stitf-habited,  albeit 
gorgeous,  beauty  is  enhanced  by  carpeting 
the  ground  they  occupy  with  blue  For- 
get-me-nots just  as  he  does  his  masses  of 
exquisite  Tea  Roses  (pp.  1U2,  Ul3)  with 
Violas  and  other  similar  flowers,  so  as  to 
hide  the  bare  earth  around  and  about 
them,  which  would  otherwise  rob  them  of  half 
their  dainty  charm.  Speaking  of  Roses,  Mr. 
Austin,  at  page  1)9,  tells  us  that  if  anything 
could  make  him  prefer  a  large  house  to  a 
small  oiic,  it  would  be  that  he  might  have  a 
wider  expanse  of  wall  up  which  t5  grow  clamber- 
ing Roses.  With  Tea  Roses  he  made  an  experi- 
ment which  was  declared  to  be  exceedinglj'  rash, 
and  yet  succeeded  bejond  his  expectation.  He 
planted  a  couple  of  hundred  Tea  Roses  in  open 
beds,  and  the  result  has  been  a  thing  of  joy  to 
him.  That  Tea  Roses  are  delicate  and  require 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  a  wall  is, 
he  finds,  a  sheer  delusion.  Nor  is  it  alone  of 
happy  and  well-grown  garden  flowers  of  which 
he  discourses  eloquently,  for  his  heart  is  won 
by  a  charming  Tudor  house,  with  its  c|uaint 
old  rooms  and  rambling  outbuildings,  and  by  the 
old  orchard  of  Apple  trees  and  the  well-wooded 
park  adjacent,  and  he  revels  in  spring-time  with 
its  harvest  of  Violets  and  Primroses,  Bluebells, 
and  King  Cups  which   it  brings.     But  apart  al- 
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together  from  the  flowers,  the  rosy  Apple  or- 
chard boughs  of  spring-tide,  the  ruddy  fruit- 
age of  autumn  days,  the  Peaches  and  Plums  and 
Pears  ripening  on  the  old  red  brick  walls,  there  is 
a  golden  thread  of  poesy  and  a  dainty  little 
twisted  skein  of  human  afl'airs  in  the  book— ro- 
mance if  you  will — that  must  be  read  quietly  in 
order  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  is  just  the 
volume  to  lie  on  the  shelves  of  that  little  book 
room  which  should  e.xist  in  all  good  gardens — 
half  studio,  half  library,  not  too  refined  for  com- 
mon social  usage,  nor  too  sacred  for  the  storage  of 
dry  roots  and  seeds. 

There  is  a  little  study  of  "the  sweet  and  gentle 
democracy  of  the  coming  by-and-by"in  the  be- 
ginning, where  we  are  introduced  to  a  workman's 
garden  full  of  flowers.  There  are  also  mucli  quiet 
humour  and  dry  wit  here  and  there,  and  aphorisms 
sparkle  now  and  tlien  upon  its  clearly  printed 
pages.  It  is  really,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  a 
book  to  be  read  an<l  enjoyed  rather  than  criticised, 
but  one  may  be  j)ardoned  for  quoting  here  and 
there.  The  author  in  his  dedication  especially 
pleads  for  a  personal  feeling  in  the  garden,  and 
emphasises  the  fact  that  one's  garden  must  be 
tended  with  one's  own  hands  and  loved  deeply  in 
one's  own  heart  rather  than  that  it  should  be  re- 
mitted to  the  supreme  care  of  others,  however 
e.Kpert  they  may  be.  Flowers  are  likened  to  liunian 
beings,  inasmuch  as  they  grow  cold  and  reserved 
under  maltreatment  and  respond  with  almcst 
feminine  alacrity  to  every  sympathetic  en,deavour 
to  ap|jrehend  them.  After  human  affection,  gar- 
dening is  sai<l  to  be  perhaps  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding  of  all  pleasures,  audit  is  pleasantly  shown 
to  be  a  democratic  pastime  well  within  reach  of 
the  humblest  cottager  or  artisan. 

But,  dearly  as  he  loves  flowers.  Mr.  Austin 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  birds  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  two.  So  from 
April  30  to  October  '23,  when  the  first  October 
frost  has  come,  and  "The  (iarden  that  I  Love" 
presents  a  sadly  altered  as]ject,  and  the  Tea 
Roses  in  the  open  beds  supposed  to  be  so  delicate 
are  the  main  survivors  of  tlie  wreck,  he  wanders 
about  his  garden  and  pleasantly  chats  with  his 
companions,  Veronica  and  Lamia,  and  a  third 
referred  to  as  "The  Poet."  The  book  is  written 
in  a  peculiar  and  witty  way,  and  is  often  more  of 
literary  than  horticultural  interest,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  make  it  less  acceptable  to  many 
people. 

The  following  are  a  few  only  of  the  aphorisms 
scattered  throughout  the  book  that  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  mention : — 

Gardeners  are,  as  Nap">leoa  said  of  generals,  viz., 
(hose  are  the  best  who  make  the  fewest  mistakes. — 
Page  10. 

(larJonIng  is  a  partnersliip  in  which  Nature  (the 
eeni')r  partner)  exercises  the  principal  authoiity. — 
Page  11. 

Theie  is  no  gardening  without  humility,  an  assidii 
OU8  wilHi.Kiiess  to  l€arn  and  a  cheerful  readiness  to 
confess  you  were  mistaken. — Page  18. 

Every  gardener  is  like  Dogberry — a  fellow  that  hath 
had  losses.  — Page  14. 

They  wlto  have  no  patience  with  accident,  with 
waywardnca?,  should  not  attempt  to  garden. — Fa;;e  11. 

Orce  learn  how  Nature  gardens  for  herself,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  spare  yourself  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
—Page  22. 

Neiir'y  all  larce  and  ccst'y  girdens  are  gtirdor  eJs 
gardens,  and  I  would  not  take  tlieni  atagilt.  —  I'dge  6(1 

The  whole  wf  rid  through  there  is  no  lovelier  sight 
than    a    vell-p'anted,    well-grown    Enghsh    orclmnl 
whether  in  its  full  sprin,'  blossom   or  in  the  mellow 
richness  of  its  autumnal  crop.—  Page  G] . 

And  as  to  the  old  house  itself,  that  forms  the 
figure-head  and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  our  poet's 
garden,  I  need  say  but  little,  since  by  the 
courtesy  of  Me.ssrs.  Macmillan  it  is  here  shown 
in  .all  its  quaintness  of  rounded  gables,  grey  stone 
mullioned  windows,  and  red  bricks,  all  enlivened 
with  living  green.  I  need  say  no  more  for  "  The 
Garden  that  I  Love,"  as  the  book  is  sure  to  find 
many  readers  amongst  those  who  have  gardens  of 
their  own.  F.  W.  BuRBiD<iE. 


Orchids. 


PESCATOREAS. 
This  genus  contains  many  beautiful  species, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  were  not  mucli 
known.  Pescatoreas  do  best  when  grown  in 
baskets  or  upon  blocks  of  wood,  although  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  seen  growing  well 
as  pot  plants.  In  their  native  country  they 
are  found  growing  upon  branches  of  trees,  and 
therefore  when  hanging  from  the  roof  they 
appear  to  thrive  better  and  present  a  more 
charming  appearance.  The  baskets  must  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  a  compost  of  fibious 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used.  If 
placed  on  blocks  only  a  small  quantity  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  is  requisite.  Pescatoreas  enjoy 
plenty  of  water  throughout  the  whole  year, 
for  the  plants  do  not  appear  to  require  any 
season  of  rest,  which  is  necessary  with  the 
majority  of  other  Orchids  to  enable  them  to 
produce  their  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  flowers  of  Pescatoreas  continue  in  full 
beauty  for  some  time. 

Pesc.\tokea  ckrin.v  is  a  beautiful  species,  which 
is  even  more  welcome,  as  it  flowers  late  in  the 
autumn  when  Orchid  blooms  are  by  no  means 
])lentiful.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant  without 
(iseudobulbs,  bearing  deep  green  leaves,  each 
about  1  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  arranged  iu 
a  distichous  manner.  The  peduncles,  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  are  usually  about 
G  inches  in  length  and  carry  a  solitary  flower, 
the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  the  former 
being  somewhat  broader  and  of  a  light  citron - 
yellow.  The  Up  is  of  a  very  bright  yellow  colour 
and  with  a  .semi-circular  ridge  near  the  base.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Warscewicz  about  1850  on 
the  mountain  of  Chirique,  in  Veragua,  at  a  very 
high  elevation.  Occasional  importations  have 
been  received  since,  and  this  species  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  genus. 

Pescatouea  D.^Y-vn.v  is  another  late  flowering 
kind,  usually  producing  its  blossoms  from  Sep- 
tember to  November.  It  was  discovered  by 
VVallis,  and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  in  IST."?  from  New  Grenada.  ]t  is  a  very 
pretty  and  distinct  species,  having  puie  white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  former  being  tipped  with 
bright  green  ;  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  semi-circu- 
lar^like"  ridge  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  ;  the 
column  yellow,  with  a  reddish  band  at  the  base. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  such  as 
P.  Dayana  rhodacris,  which  has  bright  red  tips 
to  the  i)otals,  and  P.  Dayana  splendens,  with 
markings  of  a  violet  shade.  P.  Daj  ana  candidula 
is  pure  white  and  exceedingly  delicate. 

Pescatorea  (iAiRiANA. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  species,  and  bears  possibly  the 
richest  coloured  flowers  of  all  in  this  genus.  The 
flowers  are  large,  with  deep  violet  sepals  and 
petals  :  the  li[)  purplisli  rose  in  colour,  the  ridge 
of  an  orange  shade  with  purple  lines.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  John  Gair,  with  whom  it 
first  flowered.  It  blooms  during  the  summer 
months  and  is  a  native  of  Ecuador. 

Pescatorea  Klabochorum  is  a  lovely  kind,  and 
a  native  of  the  same  part  of  the  globe  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  first  flowered  in  this  country  about 
1.S7.S,  and  was  introduced  from  Ecuador  by  Franz 
Klab'och.  Since  then  there  have  been  several 
importations,  and  it  is  at  present  among  the  most 
generally  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  flowers 
are  briu-iit  and  showy,  the  sepals  and  petals  white 
at  the^lower  parts,  the  upper  halves  being  of  a 
crimson-purple.  The  lip  is  white,  with  the  crest- 
like ruff  extending  to  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
which  is  covered  with  purplish  papilhe.  A  most 
beautiful  variety  of  this  species  is  P.  Klaboch- 
orum  excellens,'tbe  flower  being  larger  and  the 
markings  of  a  very  deep  shade  of  colour.  It 
blooms  during  the  summer  months. 

I'escvtorea  Lbumanni.  —  This  species  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  was  found  by 


the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  dithculb  than  the  others  to  grow  success- 
fully, although  it  has  been  seen  doing  remarkably 
well  when  grown  on  blocks  in  Belgium.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  and  form  a  much 
rounder  flower  than  any  of  the  preceding,  white, 
with  broad  stripes  of  [lurple.  The  lip  is  mauve- 
Ijurjile,  the  elevated  ridge  chestnut-red,  the  column 
also  purplish  mauve. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  all  beautiful 
and  interesting,  but  the  above  will  form  a  nice 
collection.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowkk. 


liSelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana.— This  lovely 
variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  .June  26  last  by  Messrs.  'Veiteh  and 
Sons,  ol  Chelsea,  it  being  another  of  their  magnifi- 
cient  hybrids,  of  which  so  many  have  been  raised 
in  their  establishment.  This  new  L;elio-Cattleya 
is  (juite  distinct  from  the  variety  raised  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Dominy,  although  the 
parentage  is  the  same.  This  plant  of  Mr.  Dominy 's 
flowered  about  the  year  18(17,  and  was  named 
Cattleya  exoniensis  by  the  late  Professor  Reichen- 
bach.  It  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lielia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossiic,  and  was  then  one 
of  the  finest  Orchids  in  existence  ;  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  still  maintains  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  hybrid  Cattleyas.  La-lio-Cattleya  Can- 
hamiana  is  also  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
above-named  plants,  but  one  must  sup])Ose  that  a 
very  fine  form  of  La-lia  purpurata  alba  was  used  to 
produce  the  beautiful  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  that  a  light  form  of  Cattleya  Mossije 
was  also  selected  to  bear  the  seed.  The  i)lant  is 
very  dwarf  in  habit  and  produces  flowers  of  large 
size  and  good  substance  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white.  The  lip  meets  over  the  column,  tlie 
front  lobe  being  well  expanded  and  frilled,  of  a 
rich  velvety  purplish  crimson  colour,  and  with  a 
narrow  white  border  at  the  margin.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  velutina.— This  beautiful  species  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  beautiful 
orange  coloured  blossoms,  which  usually  appear 
about  September  and  October,  render  it  a  very 
desirable  plant,.and  give  a  decidedly  bright  appear- 
ance to  the  house  when  arranged  with  other  kmds. 
The  flower  from  "Orchid  Amateur"  is  open  veiy 
early  in  the  season,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
not  "only  is  this  species  coming  into  bloom  at  an 
exceptionally  early  date,  but  many  other  Orchids 
of  cpiite  difl'erent  genera  are  also  doing  the  same. 
Cattleya  velutina,  an  epiphytal  Orchid  and  a  r.a- 
tive  of  Brazil,  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
be  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  bicolor  and  one  of 
the  C.  guttata  varieties.  The  flower  now  before 
me  is  of  good  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow  beautifully  spotted  with  purple. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes  small  and  partly 
enclosing  the  column,  white,  flushed  with  purple  ; 
the  froiit  lobe  large,  white,  with  radiating  pu:  - 
plish  veins  reaching  to  the  margin,  where  the 
white  colour  changes  into  pale  yellow  ;  the  blotc  h 
on  the  disc  is  of  a  bright  orange-yellow.  This 
variety  possesses  a  very  powerful  fragrance.  This 
plant  should  be  potted  in  good  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  be  elevated  well  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.— W.  H.  Gower. 

Cypripedrum  "Wallisi.  —  This  is  usually 
termed  in  gardens  the  white  variety  of  the  well- 
known  Cypripedium  caudatum.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  VVallis  in  Ecuador  about  the  jear  1872. 
It  is  found  growing  in  localities  where  limestone 
is  very  plentiful  and  on  which  it  thrives  admir- 
ably. It  re(iuires  to  be  grown  in  well-drained 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  although  it  thrives  renuirkably 
well  in  some  collections  when  potted  in  peat  fibre, 
leaf-mould  and  silver  sand.  It  must  be  well 
elevated  upon  a  ridge-like  mound  in  order  that 
the  water  may  pass  more  quickly  away,  for  i  e 
this  is  an  evergreen  plant  and  having  no  thick 
pseudo-bulbs  to  support  it,  it  naturally  requires 
moisture  to  the  roots  all  through  the  year,  lb 
should  be  repotted  annually,  but  care  must  be 
taken    when    performing    this   operation    not    to 
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injure  the  roots.  The  best  season  for  this  work  is 
just  as  the  plants  bef;in  to  push  forth  new  roots, 
which  usually  takes  place  a  short  time  after  the 
flowers  are  past.  The  temperature  should  be  the 
same  as  is  adopted  in  the  warmest  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  although  it  enjoys  the  sun- 
shine late  in  the  season,  which  will  also  help  to 
ripen  its  developed  tjrowths,  it  must  be  shaded 
from  the  very  hot  rays  in  the  summer.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
of  C.  caudatum,  the  sepals  being  ivory-white, 
witli  yellowish-green  veins  and  a  few  green  spots 
near  the  base  ;  the  ])etals,  also  of  the  same  shade 
and  suffused  with  pale  brown,  are  very  long, 
usually  about  IS  inches  to  '20  inches.  In  some 
instances  I  have  received  flowers  with  these  as 
much  as  36  inches  in  length.  The  lip  is  also 
ivory-white,  mottled  faintly  with  brownish  red, 
and  passing  to  yellowish-green  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pouch,  tlie  infolded  lobes  being  pure  white. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  plant,  and  although 
several  importations  have  been  received,  it  still 
remains  scarce.  This  species  is  very  didicult  to 
establish  even  when  the  plants  arrive  in  good 
condition.  The  u.sual  time  for  it  to  flower  is 
during  the  sjjring  months. — G. 

Cattleya  granulosa  aurea.— The  flowers  to 
hand  of  this  species  from  Geo.  Peacock  are  of 
fine  form  and  measure  over  4  inches  across  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  decided  yellow  colour. 
The  lip  is  threo-lobed,  the  side  lobes  standing 
erect  and  white  on  the  outside  surface  ;  the  front 
lobe  fiat  and  spreading,  white,  with  a  crimson 
blotch  about  half-way  down,  the  throat  bright 
yellow.  .  This  variety  contrasts  well  when  grown 
with  the  typical  plant,  which  has  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  an  olive-green  shade,  with  crimson  spots 
over  the  surface.  Usually  five  to  seven  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  spike.  The  flowering  season  is 
from  July  to  September.  The  plants  should  be 
repotted  when  they  commence  to  produce  new 
roots,  and  must  always  be  fixed  firmly.  Give 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and 
when  at  rest  only  suflicient  to  keep  the  plants  in 
a  plump  and  healthy  condition.  The  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  moist. — W. 

LasUo-Cattleya  Arnoldiana.  —This  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, 
with  whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1S91.  From  the  time  the  seed  was  sown 
until  it  flowered  ten  3'ears  elapsed.  It  is  a  cro.'is 
between  one  of  the  summer-flowering  kinds  of  the 
Cattleya  labiata  section  and  La;lia  purpurata,  the 
latter  being  the  seed-bearing  parent.  La;lio- 
Cattleya  Arnoldiana  is  of  a  free-growing  habit. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  of  good  substance,  com- 
bining the  good  qualities  of  both  the  parents,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy 
purple,  the  latter  usually  veined  or  blotched  with 
a  darker  hue  of  the  same  colour.  The  front  lol  e 
of  the  lip,  very  large  and  resembling  somewhat 
in  shape  that  of  Laelia  purpurata,  is  of  an  intense 
rich  magenta-crimson,  veined  with  crimson- 
purple,  the  throat  bronzy  yellow,  the  margins 
very  crisp  and  wavy.  This  beautiful  hybrid 
should  be  potted  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num Moss.  The  hottest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house 
will  be  found  to  suit  it  best. — W.  H.  (i. 


Ipy's  collection  at  Kojal  CroscPiit,  Bath.  The  flower' 
is  larffo  and  of  gnoil  form,  tlip  setiaU  and  petals  deep 
rosy  lilac,  the  lip  ]arj<e  and  well  fringed  at  the  niarj^in, 
of  a  beautiful  shade  of  velvety  purple,  mottled  an'l 
veined  with  lilac,  with  the  usual  yellow  markings  in 
the  throat.— W.  II.  G. 

Vanda  ccerulea. — The  flowers  of  this  sent  by 
"  (J-  U.  F."  are  of  a  beautifully  coloured  form,  of 
pood  sh^pe,  and  lartre  size.  The  usual  time  for  tlii.s 
plant  to  flower  is  during  the  autumn  mctlis,  hut  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  its  bloomintr  so  early  ia  due  to  the 
time  the  plants  were  imported.  Yours  is  not  the  only 
plant  in  bloom  at  the  present  lime,  as  a  nice  variety 
was  exhibited  at  ihe  Drill  Hall  on  June  2(!  hy  Messrs. 
Chailcsworth  and  Co.,  of  Bradford.  Tlii.s  lovely 
Vanda  was  found  on  the  Khasia  Hills  iu  1S.37  by 
William  Griffith.— W.  H.  G. 
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SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phalaenopsisgracdiflora  (IT.  .S  ).— The  flower 
you  send  is  a  tine  well-shaped  one,  and  the  plant  will  last 
acDnsiderabletime  in  blcom  if  you  give  it  proper  atten- 
tion. It  will  often  branch  and  then  produce  blooms, 
but  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist,  and  do  not 
let  the  water  from  the  syrinee  touch  the  flowers,  or 
they  will  soon  fade. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripediiim  Lawrenceaaum  {James  GiU). 
— Your  flower  is  a  fine,  bold  form  with  a  very  nice 
shaped  dorsal  sepal,  but  it  is  devoid  of  the  crimson 
shade,  which  in  tome  varieties  reaches  half-way  up 
the  segmeut.  The  petals  are  also  of  nice  form,  but 
the  lip  is  small.  It  is  certainly  not  distinct  enough  to 
have  a  varietal  name. — VV.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mossi®  {S.  Kersla1ie).—A  beautiful 
form  of  this  viriety  cornea  from  the  Rev.  E.  Hand- 


This  has  been  the  subject  of  notes  from  time  to 
time  in  The  G.vkdes,  but  it  would  be  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  say  too  much  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrub,  and  that  the  blossoms  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  was  manifest  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  meeting  on  June  2ii,  when  a  basket 
of  flowering  sprays  was  shown  b}'  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  to  this  firm  that  we  owe  its  introduction,  and 
it  not  onlv  thrives,  but  has  been  proved  to  be 
thoroughly  hard}'  at  their  C'oombe  Wood  nursery. 
Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  rather  dense  growing 
shrub  or  small  tree,  whose  branches,  which  are 
disposed  in  a  somewhat  tabuliform  manner,  are 
clothed  with  deep  green  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  individually  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the 
North  American  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetrap- 
tera),  and  like  that,  too,  they  do  not  remain  in 
perfection  for  any  length  of  time.  In  colour  they 
are  pure  white  with  yellow  stamens.  From  the 
tier-like  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  the  fact 
that  the  pendulous  blossoms  are  borne  on  unusually 
long  stalks  they  are  very  conspicuous,  and  in  au 
turan,  when  in  some  cases  the  blossoms  are  suc- 
ceeded by  seed-pods,  quite  an  additional  feature 
is  added  to  the  plant.  It  is  not  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  during  the  summer,  while  seeds  are  at  times 
obtainable,  and  in  this  way  young  plants  can  be 
I'aised  in  quantity.  It  is  said  to  be  much  jilanted 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
temples  owing  to  the  great  profusion  of  its  pure 
white  fragrant  blossums.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  this  Styrax  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  summer  of  IS8.1.  It  was  dis- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Veitch  under  the  name  of 
Styrax  japonica,  and  as  such  is  generally  known, 
but  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  tiardening  ''  it  is  alluded 
to  as  a  form  of  Styrax  serrulata  virgata. 

A  second  species,  totally  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding, was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  about 
the  same  time,  but,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  so  readily  propagated  as  S.  japonica, 
it  is  still  quite  scarce,  and  indeed  it  is  not  in- 
cluded by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  their  catalogue  of 
hardy  shrubs.  I  allude  to  Styrax  Obassia,  which 
is  quite  a  tree,  furnished  with  large  roundish 
leaves  6  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  The  pure  white 
flowers  with  j'ellow  stamens  are  borne  in  pendulous 
racemes,  in  some  cases  U  inches  long,  and  as  it 
flowers  freely  when  large  enough,  a  specimen  of 
it  in  this  stage  is  i-eally  handsome.  The  flowers 
are  agreeablj'  scented.  The  lover  of  beautiful 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  certainly  make 
a  note  of  these  two  fine  Japanese  species  of 
Styrax.         T, 

Genista  setnensis.- This,  one  of  the  larger 
growing  members  of  the  genus,  commences  to 
flower,  as  a  rule,  about  midsummer  or  a  little 
later,  and  when  at  its  best  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  outdoor  shrubs  at  that  time 
in  bloom.  Genista  a?tnensis  assumes  the  character 
of  a  loose,  gracefully  disposed  bush,  that  will 
reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.  The  general 
appearance  of  a  flowering  spray  is  well  shown  in  a 


coloured  plate  in  TiiK  G.vkdk.n,  March  18,  1803, 
from  which  it  will  be  scon  that  the  bright  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  When  young 
the  small  silk}'  leaves  are  sparingly  produced,  but 
as  the  plant  gets  old  it  is  totally  devoid  of  foliage, 
the  bright  green  twigs  fulfilling  the  jmrt  of  leaves. 
The  graceful  habit  of  this  (jenista  adds  consider- 
ably to  its  attractiveness.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1816. 
Loudon  gives  the  height  of  (ienista  a-tnensis  as  2 
feet  to  4  feet,  but  this  opinion  must  have  been 
formed  from  plants  growing  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, as  where  favourably  situated  in  this 
country  it  reaches  quite  the  height  given  above. 
Another  golden-flowered  member  of  the  Legum- 
inosa*  just  opening  its  showy  blossoms  is  the 
Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum),  that  will 
often  continue  to  bloom  till  summer  is  well 
advanced.  The  individual  blooms  are  much  larger 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  totally  different  from 
those  of  tienista a-tnensis,  as  theSp;nis'a  Eroam  is 
of  an  upright  style  of  growth,  and  conseiiuently 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  springing  from 
a  bank  of  shrubs,  or  associated  therewith  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  natural  tendency  to  get  bare 
at  the  base  is  not  noticeable.  Last  summer,  when 
so  many  plants  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought, 
this  Broom  with  its  deep  descending  roots  was 
far  less  att'ected  than  many  of  its  associates. — T. 


Csesalpinia  japonica. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  outdoor  shrubs  now  in  bloom,  and 
very  interesting  too,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  one 
of  the  very  few  hardy  members  of  the  sub-order 
Ca'salpiniiv  (a  division  of  the  Leguminosa;),  the 
others  being  the  (Ueditschias,  Gymnocladus  and 
Cercis.  The  Ca-salpinia  is,  however,  very  distinct 
from  either  of  them,  as  it  forms  a  loose,  rambling 
shrub,  whose  long  flexible  shoots  are  plentifully 
furnished  with  hooked  prickles  of  a  red  colour, 
which  are  very  conspicuous  against  the  light 
green  bark.  The  leaves  are  bi-pinnate,  and,  in 
the  case  of  vigorous  examples,  a  foot  long,  while 
their  light,  yet  bright  green  tint  is  very  pleasing. 
The  flowers,  which  are  rather  thinly  disposed  m 
partially  erect  racemes,  are  about  an  inch  across, 
of  a  bright  canary-yellow  colour,  against  which 
the  clusters  of  reddish  anthers  in  the  centre  stand 
out  very  conspicuous.  In  planting  this  C'a'sal- 
pinia  its  vigorous  rambling  character  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  when  small,  the  neat  Acacia- 
like foliage  is  so  pretty,  that  anyone  unacquainted 
with  its  behaviour  in  a  mature  .state  might  well 
be  pardoned  planting  it  in  association  with  more 
delicate  subjects,  which  it  would  soon  smother. 
This  Citsalpinia  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  received 
a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1S.S8,  and  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  December  26,  1891. — T. 

Genista  pilosa.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  dwarf,  procumbent  Genistas,  and 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  nooks  in  the  rockery 
or  on  the  front  of  a  small  shrubbery.  At  this 
season  the  dense  tufts  of  twiggy  branches  are 
hidden  in  a  wealth  of  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
brightest  yellow  and  spring  from  the  axils  of 
eve'ry  leaf"  towards  the  end  of  the  shoots.  It 
rarely  gets  more  than  a  foot  high,  but  is  some- 
times 2  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Like  many 
species  of  Genista  and  Cytisus  when  brought 
under  cultivation,  it  is  seen  at  its  best  when  a  few 
years  old.  Old  i>lants  get  worn  out,  and  a  few 
young  ones  should  be  raised  from  seed  occasion- 
ally to  take  their  places.  It  ripens  seed  in  abund- 
ance, and  this,  to  secure  rapid  germination, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  can  also  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  but  seedlings  are 
more  vigorous.  It  is  spread  pretty  widely  over 
the  soutliern  half  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in 
a  few  localities  in  the  south  and  west  of  Britain. 

This  small   growing    procumbent    species 

of  Genista,  which  occurs  in  a  wild  state  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  is  also  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe,  is  a  beautiful  little  rockwork 
shrub7 as  its  bright  golden-coloured  blossoms  are 
borne'  in  the  greate'st  profusion,  that  is  if  the 
plant  is  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the   sun. 
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These  low-growing  forms  ol  Genista  are,  apart 
from  their  value  for  the  rockwork,  very  pretty  in 
a  bed  or  group.  Thus  a  central  plant  of  the 
larger -growing  graceful -habited  G.  a>tnensis, 
which  springs,  as  it  were,  from  a  carpet  of  tlie 
little  procumbent  growing  form?,  is  very  attrac- 
tive. Of  these  little  kinds  suitable  for  such  a 
liurpose  may  be  especially  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  Genista  pilosa,  G.  tinctoria  (tlie  Dyer's  Green- 
weed),  that  is,  in  some  of  its  forms,  for  it  is  very 
variable  in  this  respect,  forming  as  it  does  at 
times  (juite  a  bu.sh,  while  at  others  it  is  a  low, 
creeping  shrub.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
double  blossoms.  G.  sagittalis  is  very  distinct 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  the  leaves  being  re- 
placed by  curious  wings,  which  are  arranged  on 
either  site  of  the  stem.  It  is  a  dense-growing 
species  that  flowers  profusely.  In  all  of  the 
above  the  blossoms  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 
These  different  forms  of  Genista  possess  the  merit 
of  thriving  better  than  most  low-growing  shrubs 
in  dry,  sand3'  soils. — H.  P. 

Crataegus  Carrieri. — Thiss))ecies  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  Thorns  in  cultivation, 
and  of  the  later-flowering  ones  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  large  flat 
corymbs,  each  measuring  4  inches  or  .5  inches  in 
diameter  and  produced  in  remarkable  profusion 
all  over  the  tree.  The  flowers  individually  are 
larger  than  those  of  most  Thorns,  being  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  In  the  earlier 
stages  they  are  pure  white,  but  afterwards  acquire 
a  slight  rosy  tinge.  Its  foliage,  too,  is  very  hand- 
fcome,  the  leaves  being  of  a  dark  glossy  green  and 
coarsely  toothed  ;  in  autumn  they  acquire  a  fine 
bronzy  tint.  The  flowers  .and  foliage,  however, 
do  not  e.\haust  its  charm,  for  it  sets  a  profusion  of 
fruits,  which  eventually  become  bright  red  and 
like  small  Cherries,  and  remain  throughout  the 
winter.  This  Crataegus,  which  is  of  garden 
origin,  appeared  in  France  about  twelve  )'ears 
ago  and  was  flgured  in  the  Rcciie  Jforliro/e  for  the 
year  188,3.  There  is  a  form  in  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  Crat.vgus  Lavallei  which  is  so  similar 
to  C.  Carrieri,  that  the  names  may  be  considered 
synonymous. 

Genista  virgata.  —  Of  the  later-flowering 
Genistas,  this  species  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable.  In  this  country  it  is  the 
largest  grower  of  any,  forming,  indeed,  a  small 
tree.  It  will  thrive  in  the  poorest  sandy  soil, 
flowering  every  year  most  profusely  in  June  and 
July.  At  Kew  there  are  numerous  specimens 
scattered  through  the  grounds  which  are  now  in 
full  beauty.  They  are  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high 
and  considerably  more  in  breadth,  every  one  of 
the  slender  twigs  bearing  a  raceme  of  golden  yel- 
low flowers.  The  leaves  are  small,  undivided  and 
of  a  grey-green  colour.  The  sjiecies  was  intro- 
duced from  Madeira  upwards  of  a  century  ao-o, 
but  is  far  from  being  as  widely  cultivated  as"it 
deserves  to  be.  It  can  be  increased  easily  and 
rapidly  by  means  of  seeds,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished rei|uires  no  further  attention.  Its  hardi- 
ness is  unquestionable,  for  it  has  stood  the 
winters  of  the  last  two  decades  without  the  least 
injury. 

Syringa  Emodi.— This  Himalayan  species  of 
Lilac  cannot  for  beauty  compare  with  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  our  European  species,  but  still  it 
forms  a  distinct  and  interesting  shrub,  which  is 
particularly  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
last  of  the  Lilacs  to  unfold  its  blossoms.  Its  usual 
habit  is  to  form  a  large  bush  or  almost  small  tree, 
whose  flowers  (which  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  forms)  are  borne  in  erect  panicles. 
In  colour  the  blossoms  vary  a  good  deal,  beincr  at 
times  almost  white  and  at  others  purplish.  So7iie- 
what  in  the  same  way,  but  not  quite  so  late- 
flowering,  is  the  Hungarian  Lilac  (Syringa 
Josik;ea),  which  forms  a  stout,  rather  upright- 
habited  bush,  with  larger  and  rougher  leaves  tlian 
the  common  Lilac. — T. 

Hedysarum  multijugum.  —  This  hand,some 
plant  has  besn  known  in  Europe  for  about  twelve 
years,  but  still  remains  very  rare.  It  is  a  na'ive 
of  the  deserts  of  Southern  Mongolia,  and  is  des- 


cribed as  growing  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  It  is  of 
bushy  habit,  with  pinnate,  greyish  leaves  6  inches 
long.  The  racemes  are  produced  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  they  are  erect  and  bear  numerous 
flowers  of  a  bright  magenta-purple,  with  a  yel- 
lowish blotch  on  the  standard  petal.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in 
flower  :  last  year  it  commenced  in  May,  and  kept 
on  without  interruption  well  into  September.  As 
the  J'oung  shoots  lengthen  they  are  followed  a  few 
inches  behind  the  point  by  racemes  in  various 
stages  of  development,  always  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, in  flower.  As  may  be  judged  by  its  native 
habitat,  it  likes  plenty  of  sunshine.  It  thrives  in 
an  open  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
lavers  or  cuttings.  It  does  not  ripen  seeds  freely. 
— B. 

Deutzias. — Never  have  I  seen  the  various 
members  of  this  family  flowering  so  freely  as  they 
are  now  doing.  These  Deutzias  are  not  grown 
nearly  so  much  as  they  deserve.  How  seldom  do 
we  see  D.  gracilis  out  of  doors,  yet  it  is  the  hand- 
somest as  well  as  the  most  useful  spring-flowering 
shrub  we  have.  As  its  habit  is  dwarf,  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  small  gardens,  as  it  takes 
many  years  to  grow  into  an  unwieldy  busli.  A 
plant  is  growing  here  that  has  flowered  profusely 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Deutzias  are  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  they  grow  in.  In 
our  case  it  is  very  heavy.  I  daresay,  however,  that 
which  is  lighter  in  texture  would  be  more  agite- 
able.  A  dressing  of  leaf-mould  now  and  again 
over  the  surface  roots  is  beneficial,  as  it  encourages 
the  sucker-like  growths  from  the  base.  D.  scabra 
is  also  valuable  in  the  shrubbery,  but  for  cutting 
it  is  not  nearly  so  useful  as  the  double -flowered  D. 
crenata  flore-pleno.  All  the  pruning  that  either 
variety  reijuires  is  to  remove  any  old  branches  to 
make  room  for  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
shoots.  This  should  be  done  directly  the  blossoms 
have  faded. — E.  M. 

Spirsea  Van  Houttei  and  others. — A  speci- 
men of  the  above  planted  thirteen  years  ago  is 
annually  covered  with  wreaths  of  pretty  white 
blossoms.  In  France,  however,  this  Spinea  mutt 
succeed  better  than  in  Scotland,  as,  notwith- 
standing its  undeniable  excellence,  it  is  here  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  the  common  Hawthorn.  The 
willowy  habit  of  the  plant  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  effect  when  in  flower,  as  the  weight  of 
the  expanding  blossoms  causes  the  shoots  to 
droop,  and  on  that  account  the  flowers  are  less 
noticeable  than  if  the  shoots  were  a  little  more 
rigid.  Here  we  have  also  specimens  of  Spira>a 
Thunbergi.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  may  be 
described  as  almost  minute  in  size,  but  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  as  the  flowers  expand  in 
April  tliis  kind  is  a  desirable  one,  as,  indeed, 
almost  all  shrubby  Spiraeas  are.  It  may  not  be 
generallj"  known  that  Spira'as  in  various  species 
and  vai  ieties  can  be  had  in  flower  with  little  in- 
termission from  April  until  October,  in  which 
latter  month  S.  callosa  and  its  pretty  white 
variety  here  are  in  bloom. — R.  V.  Brotherstox, 
Tyniiiijhatm . 

The  Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa). 
— Even  here  in  South  Hants,  within  but  ten  miles 
of  the  Solent,  this  deciduous  shrub  is  anything 
but  hard}'.  The  soil  in  this  garden,  I  admit,  is 
not  of  the  most  suitable  kind,  being  heavy  and  ic- 
tentive  of  moisture ;  therefore  the  trees  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  frost  during  the  winter. 
Twenty  degrees  of  frost  here  will  kill  nearly  all 
the  previous  season's  growth,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  main  branches  right  down  to  the 
ground.  So  .showy  a  subject  is  this  Buddleia, 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  few  jilants  every 
year  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  those  injured  hy 
frost.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  root 
readily  in  a  cold  frame  if  taken  off'  with  a  "heel" 
early  in  September  and  in.serted  firmly  in  sandy 
soil.  In  a  couple  of  years  strong  flowering  plants 
may  be  had.— E.  M. 

Philadelphus  microphyllus. — The  nomen- 
clature of  tlie  Philadelphus  is  so  involved  and  the 
so-called  species  run  so  one  into  the  other,  that  it 
is  a  relief  to  deal  with  this  small  Mexican  species. 


of  whose  distinctness  there  can  be  no  question. 
Of  its  charm  and  beauty,  too,  ample  proof  is  this 
year  aff'orded  in  the  wealth  of  fragrant  blossoms 
it  carries.  It  is  a  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  its  wiry, 
graceful  branches  and  small  leaves  distinguishing 
it  from  any  other  species.  The  flowers  are  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  four 
rounded  petals  being  of  the  |iurest  white.  The 
leaves  are  each  half  an  inch  long,  pointed  and 
nearly  sessile,  being  the  smallest  of  cultivated 
Philadelphuses.  Like  most  plants  of  Mexican 
origin,  it  likes  abundance  of  sunlight ;  it  this  is 
lacking,  a  corresponding  failure  in  bloim  results. 
It  requires  a  fairly  rich  and  open  loam,  to  which 
at  planting-time  leaf  soil  should  be  liberally 
added. — B. 


EPPING  FOKEST. 


REPORT  OF  EXPERTS  AS  TO 
MANAGEMENT,  Ac. 


Rri'dst  ti)  thk  Court  of  Common  CaoNciL 
i'',.nH  THE  EppiNii  Forest  Coji.mittee. 

Pyestiitijd  nth  Jane,  ISOi. 

TYLER,  Mayor. 

A  Common  Counci  .  holobn  in  the  Chamber 

OF  THE  GUItUHALL  OF  THK  ClriT  OV  Londllll, 
on  ThlU\(I'(i/,  THE   lA//l   DAY  OF  Jltllr',  189-1. 

THE  Epping  Forest  t'orainittec  did  this  day 
deliver  into  this  Coiut  a  Kepoi-t  in  writing 
under  their  hands  transmitting  the  Eeport  of 
the  Experts  on  theii:  exaniinatijn  of  the 
Forest ;  which  was  read. 

Resolved,  That  the  consideration  thereof 
be  adjourned,  and  it  is  Ordered  that  the 
Report  he  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  every 
niemljer  of  this  Court. 

MONCKTON. 

To  thi:  Right  Iluiioiirublc  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  Common  Council  assembled. 

WE  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
of  the  Epping  Fo:est  Conimittee,  have 
tlie  honour  to  report  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
undertaking  given  by  the  (jhairman  of  this 
Committee  to  your  Honourable  Court  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  April  last,  we  resolved  that 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  who  lias  had  a  large 
experience  in  the  culture  of  woods ;  Dr. 
Scldich,  the  Profe.-sor  of  Forestry  at  the 
lioyal  Indian  Civil  Engineers'  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  and  Inspector  -  General  of 
Forests  to  the  Government  of  India ;  Mr. 
William  Robinson,  Editor  of  The  Garden 
Newspaper ;  and  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of 
Manchester,  who  is  a  professional  Expert  in 
Forestry  ;  and  also  two  gentlemen  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  formoily 
Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  should  be  requested 
to  view  the  Forest,  and  advise  us  forthwith 
as  to  the  effect  of  tiie  tliinning,  and  our  future 
policy  with  regard  to  tlie  management  of  the 
Forest. 

In  answer  to  our  application,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  nominated  Earl  Ducio,  E.R.S.,  Mr. 
A.  B.  I'reeman-Mitford,j\I.P.,  formerly  Secre- 
tary to  H.M.  Commissioners  oi  Works,  and 
Mr.  Angus  I).  Webster,  formerly  Forester  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  who  formerly  acted 
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in  the  same  capacity  for  P^ail  Derby  and 
Lord  Penihyn.  Earl  IHicie  and  Viscount 
Powersoouit  were  unable,  owing  to  pressing 
engagements,  to  undertake  the  work.  In 
asking  these  gentlemen  to  icport  upon  the 
matter,  they  were  requested  to  consider  the 
question  solely  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  aspect  of  ^the  Forest,  and 
not  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  timber. 
The  Experts  vi.'ited  the  Forest  on  the  25th 
April,  and  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  days  of 
May  last,  and  examined  portions  of  the 
Forest  thinned  at  various  periods  during  the 
last  fourteen  year?,  including  those  places 
where  the  action  of  the  Conservators  has  been 
severely  criticised,  and  also  other  parts  of  the 
Forest  which  are  still  overcrowded.  On  the 
7lh  and  t>th  instant  they  mot  at  Guildhall  to 
consider  and  sign  their  Eeport,  a  copy  of 
which  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  Honourable 
Court.  The  Eeport  is  unanimous,  with  the 
sole  exception  that  Dr.  Schlich  dissents  from 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  Addition  to  the 
Eeport  as  to  there  being  no  need  for  a  nur- 
cery.  In  presenting  this  Eeport,  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  Experts  support  the  policy 
which  the  Conservators  have  pursued.  All 
of  which  we  submit  to  the  judgment  of  this 
Honourable  Court.  Dated  the  fourteenth  day 
of  June,  I8'J4. 

Jamks  Salmon. 

P.  Gei-iatlv. 

Ejchard  Adaji  Eliis. 

W.  T.  ISrown. 

John  Greenwood. 

William  Rati  ye. 

Graham  King. 

Oliver  IIenky  JXwis. 

T.  FoWELL  UUXTUN. 

E.  C.  Halse. 

Jane  lili,  1894. 

Sir, — In  accordance,  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  fjitij  of  London,  we  liave 
visitfd  E^jpiinj  Forest,  and  have  very  cctrefullij 
examined  it  liavinri  regard  to  its  management 
in  the  past,  and  with  a  view  of  offering  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  future  treatment. 

We  have  been  greatly  strncl:  Jng  the  immense 
valve  to  London  of  so  heantifid  a  tract  of 
sylvan  scenery  in  its  immediate  7ieiglihour/iood , 
aiid  it  is  tvith  a  view  of  preserving  for  the 
present,  and  pjcrj^etuating  for  the  future,  the 
beauties  of  the  Forest  that  our  recommenda- 
tions are  made. 

We  leave  on  one  side  all  cpiestions  of  forestry 
for  proflt,  and  loe  do  not  propose  to  treat  this 
natural  woodland  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
piark  ;  toe  consider  that  the  only  way  of  doing 
justice  to  Fpjpirig  Forest  is  by  maintaining  in- 
tact those  characters  ichich  have  been  its  chirr 
distinction. 

Our  proposuls  are  us  fnUou-s  :  — 

As  there  is  much  beautiful  landscape  in  and 
around  the  Forest,  the  opening  up  of  which 
would  add  much  to  its  charms,  we  think  that 
the  best  views  should  be  carefully  opened  up 
by  making  judicious  cleariwjs.  Such  views 
would  be  in  every  way  a  gain.  Honey  Lane 
Quarters    is    an   ccample    where    by   canful 


clcarings  pretty  views  of  the  Lea  Valley  niay 
be  obtained. 

The  rides  and  drives  are  beunliful  j]  idures 
of  the  Forest,  and  those  mad,e  in  receiit  years 
are  well  designed.  They  sliould  receive  con- 
stant attention,  lest  tlie  encroachments  (f 
vegetation  shemldmar  their  pictn.re.iqiie  effect. 
Lt  this  connection  we  tcould  cull  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  glades  which  already 
e.cist.  These  should  be  increased  in  number, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
finer  trees  nr  interfering  with  the  massive 
groups  of  the  Forest. 

I'o'lard  Hornbeams. — A  va.d  prigiovliou, 
of  the  area  of  the  Forest  is  covered  by  pollard 
Hiirnbei/Dis.  In  piarts  they  are  an  interesting 
feature,  but  the  jnxictice  of  ptollarding  havitiy 
been  discontinued,  the  trees  are  now  so  dense 
that  neither  light  nor  air  can  penetrate. 
We  consider  that  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  growth  cf  better  trees  and  varying  the 
monotony  of  the  Forest,  the  best  course  will 
be,  not  generally  to  thin  the  trees,  hut  to 
mahe  bold  clearances  among  them.  The  finer 
pollard  Oaks  throughout  the  Forest  should, 
be  carefully  preserved. 

It  anting. —  ll'e  are  opposed  to  any  arti- 
ficial jilanting  in  the  Forest.  The  natural 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  there  is  little 
need  of  the  planter  if  Nature  be  allowed  to 
take  her  course ;  but  lohere  the  tree  growth 
falls  short  it  would  be  advisable  to  assist  it 
by  the  introduction  of  seed  of  the  trees 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  Forest.  It  may 
be  nece'sary  for  a  time  to  pirotect  certain 
spaces  against  the  inroads  of  cattle,  horses  and 
deer. 

We  most  strongly  object  to  the  planting  of 
any  Foreign  trees. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  small  ring  plan- 
tations which  have  been  formed  in  parti  of  the 
Forest.  They  are,  in  our  judgment,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  true  character  rf  the  wooc- 
lands. 

Underwood.- — Although  in  many  places 
litis  forms  one  of  the  beauties  of  thi  Forest, 
we  do  not  think  that  in  all 2>arts  sacrifices 
should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
it  where  the  trees  do  not  allow  of  its  healthy 
groaih,  as  under  Beeches.  The  effect  of 
closely-massed  forest  trees  constitutes  a  beauty 
in  itself. 

Drainage. — We  consider  that  there  should 
he  as  little  artificial  drainage  as  jwssible, 
though,  in  the  case  of  rides  or  drives  it  is  some- 
times necessari/.  The  natural  drainage  is  in 
most  places  sufficient,  and  the  streamlets  should 
be  allowed  to  make  their  own  courses. 

In  approaching  the  rjucstiou  of  fhiuning, 
we  think  we  can  best  point  (ud  imr  vieivs  by 
taking  as  examples  a  few  typical  parts  of  the 
Forest,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  tiny 
general  principles  for  dealing  with  so  vast  and 
various  an  area. 

Haiok  Wood  is,  in  the  main,  an  Dale  Wood, 
and  the  trees  are  not  such  as  wmdd  he  im- 
proved by  wholesale  thinning.  It  would  be, 
in  our  opinion,  loise  to  take  old  no  trees,  ex- 
cept such  as  arc  obvionsly  dying,  and  a  few 
scrubby  stunted  trees  which  are  injuring  the 
others.     Where,  here  and  there,  a  single  speci- 


uiea  (if  niiiv  than  usual  beauty  can  be  encour- 
aged, into  noble  growth,  it  should  be  protected 
from  overcrincding.  But  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  preserving  the  massive  character 
of  tlie  Forest,  especialbg  in  this  Wood. 

Moul;  Wood. — Tills  consists  of  fine  obi 
pollarded  lleeches,  and,  in  our  judgment,  it 
needs  no  further  thinning  for  many  years  to 
couie. 

High  Beech. — The  trees  here  are  of  con- 
siderable age  and  beauty,  awl  ice  do  not  think 
that  they  should  be  interfered  with. 

Walthanistow  Wood. — The  beautiful  under- 
growth, tf  Holly  is  here  a  distinctive  feature. 
There  are  a  few  dead  and  dying  trees  which 
should  be  removed,  and  here  and.  there  some 
pollards,  which  threaten  to  injure  the  Hollies. 
The  healthy  Oaks,  even  where  crowded,  should 
be  left  standing.  The  beauty  of  tall  Oak  stems, 
tften  Lichen-covered  when  growing  in  close 
Woinls,  should  be  considered. 

Theydon  High  Wood. — Hei-e  are  Beech 
Trees  of  moderate  age  ichich  have  not  been 
pollarded,  fornmig  a  dense  canopy  of  leafage, 
and  constituting  a  distinct  feature.  We  re- 
commend modercde  and  periodic  thinning. 

L'.rd's  Bushes. — At  this  point  there  is  a 
struggle  betuieeu  healthy  young  trees  (Oaks  and 
Beeches)  and  a  number  of  old  pollards,  some 
of  which  are  dying.  Having  regard  to  the 
prepimdcrance  of  piollards  in  the  Forest,  ice 
■should,  as  a  rule,  let  the  young  trees  take  the 
lead,  pireserving  the  finer  and  more  picturesque 
pollards. 

As  proflt  is  out  of  the  question,  we  consider 
that  the  thinning  of  the  Oak  Trees  should  be 
done  in  winter,  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  bark.  Less  injury  will  accrue  in  this  way 
to  adjoining  trees.  All  cutting  should  be  done 
in  late  autumn  and  winter. 

In  conclusion,  ice  may  say  that  tee  are  not 
jirejiared  to  endorse  the  strictures  which  have 
been  passed  upon  the  work  carried  out  in 
Eppitig  Forest.  We  are  of  opinion  that  much 
has  been  done  judiciously  and  well.  In  some 
instances  we  should  not,  perhaps,  unanimously 
approve  of  the  whole  of  the  action  of  the 
Authorities.  In  others,  we  may  consider  that 
more  might  have  been  done.  But  of  one  thing 
ice  are  certain,  that  whatever  has  been  done 
has  been  animated  by  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
till'  finest  features  of  the  Fore.st  and  through 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  necessities  and  pecu- 
liar conilitiims. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

A.  B.  Freeman- Mitford. 
Wil'iam  Scldich. 
A.  D.  Webster. 
W.  Robinson. 
James  Anderson. 

To  Sir  John  Mouckton. 


The  report  of  the  Epping  Forest  committee 
will,  we  hope,  be  satisfactory  lo  the  lovers  of 
this  precious  tract  of  picturesque  land  so  near 
London,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
committee  of  forest  management.  As  to  the 
important  matter  of   thinning,  which   caused 
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all  the  recent  discussion  about  the  forest,  it  is 
known  to  experienced  woodnipn  that  it  does 
harm,  not  good,  to  thin  old  Oaks.     Beside^, 
the  close-standing  Oaks  in  Sussex  woods  are 
often  as  beautiful  as  any  single  trees  or  open 
groups  of  trees  that  we  see  in  park  or  chase. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint  the  close  mas-fing 
of  the  Oak  forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
aspects  of  woods,  and  one  which  in  a  forest 
intended  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  its  natural 
state  should  never  be  interfered  with.     There 
is   the  more  rea^^on   for  not   thinning  in   the 
present  case,  as  Epping   Forest  has    in   the 
more  open  parts  many  branched  and  spreading 
Oaks  ;  so  that  from  every  point  of  view  it  is 
not  wise  to  attempt  to  thin  old    Oak    and 
Leech  woods  in  order  to  make  them  brancli 
down.      Experience    shows    that    old    Oaks 
thinned  and   exposed   to  the   wind    do    not 
branch  down,  so  that  thinning  could  do  little 
or  no  good  in  the  case  of  grown  trees  ;   and, 
moreover,  to  insist  on  thinning  from  end   to 
end  t'nds  to   destroy  that   variety  which   is 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  forest.    The 
mischief  comes  from  wishing  to  conform  the 
whole    forest    to   one    theory    of    thinning. 
Hawk  AVood  would   not    in  any  way  sutler 
fiom  want  of  thinning,  and  would  be  all  the 
better  a  hundred  years  hence  for  being  let 
alone,  beyond  removing  the  dead  trees  as  they 
occur.     Even  a  dead  trea,  if  picturesque  and 
fallen    into   a   pretty    attitude,   is  better    let 
a'one.      Lately    in    visiting    the    forest    of 
Fontaineblsau  we  saw  a  magnificent  Oak  over 
1000  years  old   which   had   fallen  in  a  very 
awkward  position   near  a    road,    but    yet  it 
was  considered  better   to  leave  it    where  it 
fell.      As    to    the  remark   that  there    is  no 
such  thing  as  a  natural  Oak  forest,  if  true,  it 
is  all  the  greater  leasDU  why  we  should  have 
at  least  one  fore.-t  in  as  near  such   a  state 
as  it  may  be.     The  attempt  to  grow  under- 
wood in  such  a  cas3  should  not  be  considerei 
at  all,  because  in  close  woods  underwood  is 
very  feeble.      If  the    conditions  of    a  wood 
are   against   the  growth  of  underwood,   it  is 
far    better  to  accept  them  and    not   to  thin 
old  or  close  woods  of  any  kind  for  the  sake 
of    securing    a  growth   of  underwood.      The 
Act  declares  that   Kpp'ng  must   I  e  left  as  a 
natural  foiest,  and  it  woulil   be  much  better 
to    leave  several    paitj    of    it    alone.       The 
committee's  conclu  ion  against  artificial  plan'- 
ing  is  a    sound  one.     Considering  the  great 
area    of    healthy    wood    in    relition    to    the 
total  area  of  for^.-t  land,  very  liitle  planfng 
is  likely   to   be  reipiired  for  many    years  to 
come,    but    should     planting    at     any    time 
1  ecome    necessary,  it  should  be    confined  to 
na'ive  trcp.s,  some  of  which  are  often  ignored 
in   ordinary    landscape    planting,  though    as 
beautiful  as  any. 

I'lanting  in  nngs,  which  is  unhappily  u.sual 
,  in  parks  and  even  in  field.s,  is  not  suited  to 
Epping  For  st,  and  any  planting  on  Wanstead 
Flats  or  elsewhere  should  be  in  bold  large 
masses.  The  ordinary  way  of  planting  in 
lings  and  small  patches  is  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing here.  It  would  be  well  if  planters  gener- 
ally took  note  of  this  prote  t  against  the  ri- 
diculous system  of  planting  in  little  circles. 


with  which  nearly  every  place  is  disfigured. 

At  no  time  is  a  good  effect  possible  from  such 
planting,  which  produces  a  spotty  and  ugly 
ett'ect  in  many  eases.  The  pronouncement  as 
to  Hornbeam  pollards  is,  perha]is,  the  most 
useful  that  could  be  made  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  area  under  these 
is  very  large,  and  though  often  picturesque, 
they  are  in  many  places  densely  crowded  and 
small.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  poorest 
of  them  is  not  to  thin,  but  to  clear  small 
glades  here  and  there,  leaving  these  glad-s 
with  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  best 
pollards  and  Hollies.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ett'ects  in  the  west  are  afforded  by 
these  pollard  trees,  and  they  should,  to  secure 
the  greatest  variety  possible  in  the  forest,  be 
left  in  close  groups  here  and  there.  The  ques- 
tion of  underwoods  in  such  a  forest  is  a 
very  important  matter,  and  the  committee  in 
past  times  seem  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  desire  to  encourage  this  at  the  cost  of  the 
forest  character  ;  whereas  in  all  true  forests, 
natural  and  otherwise,  it  is  a  frequent  and  a 
beautiful  result  of  forest  life  that  underwood 
is  entirely  absent  owing  to  the  densely-leaved 
trees  meeting  overhead.  And  so  it  should  be 
in  Epping,  and  so,  indeed,  in  many  cases  it 
is.  AH  we  have  to  desire  is  that  this  natur;>l 
condition  should  be  accepted.  The  under- 
woods which  are  essential  to  woodland  in 
Southern  England,  where  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  our  best  Oak  is  grown,  are  wholly 
absent  from  Epping,  and  the  healthy  renewal 
of  underwood  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  closest  parts  ;  but  many  under- 
wjods  in  Epping  are  healthy  and  renew 
themselves,  and  the  fact  that  such  greU 
variety  does  exist  is  the  best  of  the  whole 
matter,  as  one  passes  from  woods  witli  a  clean 
carpet  of  brown  leaves  to  dense  thickets  of 
a  wholly  opposite  character.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  best  things  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  repoit  is  the  distinct 
opinion,  unanimously  arrived  at,  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  under- 
wood in  c'ose  wood''.  Notice  was  taken  of 
the  beautilul  glades  in  the  forest  ;  in  many 
cases  they  are  most  charming,  and  the  opinion 
that  they  should  be  increased  and  be  carefully 
attended  to  is  likely  to  help  the  forest  very 
much.  In  connection  with  this  we  may  men- 
tion the  grten  drives  or  roads,  some  of  them 
formed  of  recent  years,  and  we  may  say  very 
carefully  and  artistically  funned.  As  iu  all 
underwoods  in  the  home  counties  such  drives 
\  ery  quickly  close  up  if  not  attended  to, 
more  than  usual  vigilance  is  necessary,  not 
merely  to  keep  them  open  and  wide  enough, 
as  iu  the  case  of  ordinary  woodland,  but  also 
to  preserve  their  picturesque  and  varied  mar- 
gins by  not  making  them  stiff  or  regular,  but 
open  and  of  varying  width,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  taking  advantage  of 
it  in  places.  A  great  deal  of  good  work 
has  been  done  in  this  way  by  the  committee, 
led  by  Jlr.  Bu.xton,  and  the  result  is  better 
than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  similar  case. 
There  are  many  beautiful  views  in  the  forest 
already  and  about  it,  but  not  nearly  so  many 
as   might    with    advantage    be    opened    out. 


There  is  sufficient  diversity  to  give  these 
views  a  great  charm.  One  view  iuto  Kent 
is  particularly  lovely.  Where  there  is  so 
much  rich,  bold  growth  it  might  be  removed 
to  help  irr  opening  up  views  both  in  and  out 
of  the  forest.  Such  clearings  would  be  a 
gain  in  giving  us  healthy  spots  open  to  the 
sun.  The  ccnclusion  as  to  drainage  we  have 
much  sympathy  with.  Even  in  ordinary  es- 
tates to  which  the  term  natural  can  in  any 
sense  be  applied,  drainage  has  been  much 
overdone.  In  a  natural  forest  things  may 
well  be  left  to  regulate  themselves  in  this 
respect.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  miles  of 
healthy  woodland  in  Xorth  America  growing 
out  of  stagnant,  dark  brown  water,  and  many 
trees  luxuriate  in  such  conditions.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Epping,  but  any  attempt  to 
make  the  little  streamlets  into  stiff  ditches 
does  not  exist,  and  we  are  well  pleased  that 
the  streamlets,  in  one  case  at  least,  should  be 
left  to  take  their  own  course.  They  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  should 
not  be  iirterfered  with  more  than  is  ne3essary 
to  secure  a  dry  passage  for  the  roads  and  path=. 
iluch  evidence  is  seen  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  committee  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  forest,  anti  much  good  work  has 
been  done  to  tliat  end.  The  vast  amount  of 
sylvan  and  landscape  beauty  which  the  forest 
presents  is  surprising,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  value  of  such  a  great  forest  to  artists, 
nat  iralists  and  people  of  London  generally, 
we  hope  that  the  original  idea  of  keeping  the 
forest  in  as  mitural  a  state  as  possible  may 
never  be  departed  from. 


Public  Gardens. 


LONDON  PLAYGROUNDS. 

In  your  issue  of  to-day  you  give  considerable  ex- 
tracts from  the  recent  report  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Sharpe,  C.  B. ,  Her  Majesty's  senior  chief  inspector, 
on  the  schools  of  the  metropolis,  an  I  you  justly 
state  that  in  it  "there  is  mucli  that  should  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  the  London 
School  Board,  as  well  as  the  close  attention  of 
the  ratepayers." 

May  I  draw  attention  to  one  important  part 
of  Mr.  Sharpe's  report,  summarised  by  you  as 
follows : — 

The  chief  war.t  of  Central  London  is  proper  play- 
ground accommodation some  of  the  play- 
grounds being  little  better  than  large  yards.  In  the 
whole  of  Westminster  there  are  not  more  than  four  or 
five  schools  tbat  are  equipped  with  ?ood  playgrounds. 
In  the  crowded  neighbourhoods  the  Board  schjo's 
posj;?ss  external  spaces  which  are  exceedingly  small, 
while  the  voluntary  schools  have  no  playi^rounda 
worthy  of  the  name.  Even  in  the  largest  of  our  Lon- 
don playgrounds  the  great  number  of  scholars  is  a  bar 
to  healthy  running  and  to  games  which  can  be  pla.jed 
by  any  large  number  of  boys  ....  Even  the  smallest 
space  "should  be  utilised  for  fresh  air,  for  refreshing 
the  lungs,  and  regaining  the  temper. 

As  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  (war- 
dens Association,  may  I  not  justly  refer  to  this 
report  as  a  complete  vindication  for  our  existence  ? 
For  over  ten  j'ears  past,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  we  have  been  impressing  upon  the  people 
of  London  the  importance  of  small  gardens  and 
children's  playgrounds  close  to  the  homes  and  the 
work  of  the  people,  that  can  be  used  at  anj-  spare 
minute  during  the  course  of  the  day.  So  far  as  our 
means  have  .allowed,  we  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  neglected  patches  of  ground,  forgot- 
ten squares,  churchyards,  and  the  like,  and  turning 
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them  toaccount  in  the  way  advocated  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Over  eighty  such  grounds,  being  112  acres  in  ex- 
tent, now  owe  their  existence  to  the  association, 
which  has  expended  about  £S7,000  on  adapting 
them  to  their  present  use.  The  School  Board 
cannot  supply  the  want.  Even  if  every  future 
school  had  ample  playground  accommodation,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  except  at  ruinous 
cost,  to  add  to  the  playgrounds  of  the  40U  or  more 
Board  schools  already  in  existence,  without  count- 
ing the  voluntary  schools,  whose  playgrounds  are 
still  more  inadequate. 

So  far  from  adding  to  playgrounds,  the  School 
Board,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  often- 
times curtail  their  area  wheiiever  they  enlarge  a 
school  instead  of  buying  adjacent  property  for 
the  purpose.  I  would  here  mention  that  many  of 
the  playgrounds  which  the  Board  does  possess  are 
not  used  nearly  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be,  be- 
cause they  are  strictly  closed  on  the  Saturdaj' 
whole  holiday.  At  the  same  time  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  state  that  we  were  able  to  induce  the  pre- 
vious Board,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  break 
through  this  extraordinary  rule  by  opening  the 
playgrounds  of  lliG  schools  on  that  day,  which 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  18.1,  and  I 
much  hope  that  Mr.  Sharpe's  report  may  lead  the 
present  Board,  before  its  decease,  to  open  all  its 
playgrounds,  instead  of  about  only  one-third,  on 
the  Saturday  whole  holiday.  The  London  County 
Council  has  done  admirable  work  in  connection 
with  open  spaces,  but  of  necessity  its  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  provision  of  the  larger 
class  of  open  spaces,  involving  tens  of  thou.sands 
of  pounds,  rather  than  the  smaller,  to  which  I 
specially  allude  now.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  to  supply 
small  gardens  and  playgrounds  for  old  and  j'oung 
alike  in  the  denser  parts  of  London,  and  I  earnestly 
appeal  to  your  readers  to  provide  the  association 
with  funds  (much  needed  at  the  present  time  for 
the  carrying  on  and  extension  of  its  work),  which, 
as  chairman  and  treasurer,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  and  acknowledge. — Me.\th,  in  the  7'imtx, 
June  19. 

Christchurch  Park  Estate. — This  is  not 
after  all  to  be  utilised  as  a  public  park  for  Ipswich 
The  historic  property  has  just  been  cut  up  into 
building  plots,  several  of  which  have  been  eagerly 
bought  up. 

Gift  of  a  public  g-aiden  to  Paisley. — On 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  23,  Mr.  William  Dunn, 
M.P.  for  Paislej',  presented  the  town  with  a  public 
garden.  The  grounds  are  situated  in  the  centie 
of  Paisley,  and  have  cost  the  donor  some  £9000. 

Opening'  a  public  park  tt  Cb  Imsford. — 

A  new  public  park  and  recreation  ground  was 
recently  opened  at  Chelmsford.  It  consists  of 
twentj'-se\'en  acres  of  land,  which  has  been  hired 
of  various  owners,  and  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1.500.  This  has  been  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  ground  is  very  centrally  situated,  and 
is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  two 
new  bridges  over  the  river  Caun  connecting  it 
with  the  South  Ward.  The  ground,  which  in- 
cludes a  large  lake,  has  been  most  artistically 
laid  out. 

Deptford  Park.— Mr.  Thomas  Marchant,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Deptford  Park  Committee,  for- 
wards an  appeal  for  help  towards  tlie  purchase  of 
over  seventeen  acres  of  public  recreation  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poorest  part  of  'Dept- 
ford. The  site  in  (|uestion  is  close  to  the  Lower 
Road,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal. 
£.S6,(,H.I0  is  the  agreed  purcliase  monej',  towards 
which  the  London  County  Council  have  promised 
to  gi\'e  £24,0110,  the  Local  Board  of  ^\■orks,  £S0O0, 
and  Mr.  W.  .1.  Evelyn,  the  vendor,  £2000.  A 
balance  of  £21100  is  therefore  required.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  proposed  park,  in  the  midst  of  an 
industrial  population  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
public  elementary  schools  having  on  their  rolls 
over  IS, (too  children,  induced  the  London  County 
Council  to  treat  its  ac(iuisition  for  an  open  space 
as  exceptionally  desirable,  and  to  contribute 
thereto  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money  instead 


of  their  recognised  maximum  contribution  of  one- 
half.  If  the  purchase  be  not  now  made  the  land 
will  immediately  be  occu[)ied  for  building,  and 
the  opportunity  of  accjuiring  it  will  be  lost  for 
ever.  In  the  six  weeks  the  committee  has  been 
at  work  about  f40(i  has  been  collected  locally, 
but  the  neighbourhood  is  es.sentially  a  poor  one. 
The  Kyrle  Societj',  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  and  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  are  all  willing  to  receive  contribu- 
tions, which  may  also  be  sent  to  the  manager  of 
the  Deptford  Branch  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  or  to  Mr.  Thomas  Marchant,  at  Broadway, 
Deptford. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hsemanthus  lancifolius.— This  is  very  difTe- 
rent  to  the  majority  of  Blood  Flowers.  A  plant 
of  tt  is  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and 
bears  an  umbel  of  small  bright  rose  flowers.  It  is 
a  neat,  jjleasing  kind. 

Mesembryantbernum  micans. — This  is  a 
very  bright  flowered  species.  A  plant  of  it  is 
in  bloom  at  Kew,  the  growth  almost  hidden  by  a 
profusion  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  which"  if 
individually  small  are  borne  in  a  dense  mass. 

Tbe  blue  Indian  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wal- 
lichi). — A  group  of  this  has  been  a  pretty  feature 
among  the  Bamboos  at  Shrubland,  the  light 
shade  being  no  doubt  congenial  to  it.  The  spikes 
are  about  6  feet  high,  strong,  and  full  of  flower. 

Rotrneya  Coulteri.— This  is  full  of  flower-buds 
in  the  border.  I  know  it  has  flowered  in  the  open 
in  Devonshire  since  its  introduction,  and  should 
like  to  hear  if  it  has  done  .so,  or  if  it  is  shovvino- 
flower  anywhere  else  this  summer. — W.  H., 
BL'ttfihani/fy  lii  rfory. 

Iris  Monnieri.  —  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
summer-flowering  Iris.  Its  fragrant  flowers  are 
of  a  delightful  self  and  delicate  yellow  shade,  and 
the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  each  measuring  about  2 
feet  in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  family  for  colour. 

Nympbeea  odorata  rosacea.— This  charm- 
ing kind  should  be  planted  near  the  water's  mar- 
gin, so  that  one  can  look  into  it  and  see  its  rich 
yellow  centre  contrasted  with  the  tender  pink  of 
the  petals.  It  has  a  powerful  perfume  like  that 
of  a  Pineapple. 

Strawberry  May  ftueen.— We  have  received 
this  from  Mr.  CoUis,  Bollo  Lane,  Chiswick.  It  is 
a  handsome  well-coloured  Strawberry,  ten  days 
earlier  than  Sir  Jos.  Paxton  and  a  fine  bearer. 
The  flavour,  so  far  as  we  could  test  it,  is  fair,  and 
the  variety  seems  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Strawberry  growers. 

Genista  virg-at).— This  beautiful  shrub  is  in 
full  bluom,  the  branches  being  smothered  with 
the  rich  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  about  4  feet  in 
height,  and  is  worth  making  a  good  group  of  in 
the  garden.  Although  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1777  from  Madeira,  one  sees  comparatively  little  of 
it  in  gardens. 

Tbe  alpine  Snapdragon  (Linaria  alpina).— 
This  is  one  of  the  many  pretty  things  used  to 
carpet  the  ground  beneath  Tea  Roses.  It  is  a 
lovely  little  thing,  as  easily  grown  as  any  annual, 
and  not  particular  whether  it  is  in  the  gravel 
path  or  the  soil  of  the  border.  It  flowers  through 
summer  and  autumn  in  a  most  profuse  way. 

Dracocepbalum  argnnense.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  kinds,  lasting  longer  in  bloom 
than  any  other,  being  rarely  without  flowers 
through  summer  and  autumn.  Its  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  distinct  and  pretty  shade  of  blue.  It 
is  one  of  the  good  things  that  merits  a  place  in  the 
rock  garden  or  on  the  margin  of  the  border. 

A  pa'.e  Geranium  sanguineum.— The  note 
on  a  white  varietj'  of  Geranium  sanguineum  in- 
duces me  to  send  flowers  of  a  variety  raised  here. 
It  is  not  white,  although  nearly  so.  The  flowers 
are  slightly  tinged  with  pale  rose.     It  was  one 
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amongst  a  batch  of  the  type.- 

])orHet. 

Iris  aurea.— One  of  the  most  striking  of  hardy 
[)lants  now  blooming  is  this  Iris,  and  the  best 
group  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  one  of  the  borders  at 
Shrubland.  The  spikes  are  about  ;">  feet  high, 
very  erect,  and  attract  notice  by  reason  of  their 
rich  self  colour,  in  addition  to  which  the  flowers 
have  a  sweet  scent. — A.  H. 

Rose  Grace  Darling.— A  group  of  plants  cf 
this  Hybrid  Tea  on  their  own  roots  at  Kew  is  very 
handsome.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  which  vary  somewhat  in  their 
rose  shading,  some  blooms  deeper  than  others. 
The  growth  of  this  Rose  is  very  robust.  It  is  in 
all  respects  a  thoroughly  useful  kind  for  the 
garden. 

Sipboc:.mpylosHumboldti3nus  is  the  same 
as  S.  fulgens.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  in  bio.  ni 
in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and  came  from  Peru  in  1.SG7. 
The  plant  is  rather  dense  and  robust  in  growth, 
the  leaves  very  deep  green,  lanceolate  in  shape, 
the  flowers  tubular.  One  does  not  see  it  often  in 
gardens,  but  it  is  worth  a  place  in  collections. 

Diantbus  Atkinsoni.  — This  Pink  is  very 
beautiful  on  the  Kew  rockery.  L^nfortunately, 
the  plant  does  not  make  much  "grass,''  but  the 
branching  head  of  flowers  is  very  fine.  The  flowei  s 
individually  are  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  fringed 
and  of  a  lovely  crimson  colour,  set  ofl'  by  a  deejier 
zone.  On  a  sunny  day  a  good  clump  of  this  is  as 
rich  and  striking  as  anything  on  the  rockery. 

Diantbus  Napoleon  III.  is  a  fine  hybrid 
Pink.  It  is  of  note  in  the  cold  house  at  Kew,  the 
growth  being  very  compact  and  the  lich  crimson 
tiowers  produced  in  profusion.  One  knows  its 
worth  in  the  open,  but  in  pots  it  is  extremely 
handsome  with  its  wealth  of  deeply  coloured 
flowers.  When  planted  out  the  soil'  should  be 
rather  rich,  although  light  and  well  drained. 

Ampbicome  Emodi.— This  interesting  Indian 
plant  is  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It 
belongs  to  the  bignoni.aceoiis  order,  and  makes  an 
ornamental  pot  plant  with  its  racemes  of  tenf^tr 
rose  flowers,  set  off  with  a  deep  yellow  centie. 
They  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  make  a  pleas- 
ing display  in  contrast  to  the  robust,  deep  green 
jiinnate  leafage.  This  species  was  introduced 
from  the  Himalayas  in  1837. 

Bambusa  violescens.— One  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  distinct  and  handsome  Bamboo  U 
that  it  makes  its  canes  so  early  that  they  lipen 
well.  Some  of  this  season's  canes  on  plants  at 
Shrubland  are  already  15  feet  high  and  much 
larger  than  any  previously  produced,  showing  that 
the  older  the  plants  are  the  more  they  increase  in 
vigour.  It  runs  freely  at  the  root,  and  in  free  sod 
an  isolated  plant  will  cover  a  lot  of  ground. 

Fucbsia  Countess  of  Aberdeen.— This  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  a  white-flowered 
Fuchsia.  Its  flowers  are  of  neat  shape  and  white 
blotched  with  pink.  They  are  not  pure  white, 
although  sometimes  thus  described,  but  the  flush 
of  pink  on  the  reflexed  segments  is  a  gain  rather 
than  otherwise.  Ihe  growth  is  not  lemarkably 
robust,  but  the  plant  blooms  with  conspicuous 
freedom,  whilst  it  is  not  common.  It  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  get 
popular. 

Eckford's  Sweet  Peas  from  Cork.— I  can- 
not help  sending  you  another  gathering.  The 
autumn  sowings  are  now  8  feet  high  and  one  mass 
of  bloom — some  wonderfully  new  colours.  We 
protect  the  plants  during  bad  weather  with  the 
small  branches  of  the  common  Scotch  Fir.  The 
young  crows  are  shot.  Some  of  these  afterwards 
are  i)ut  up  on  poles,  with  good  efl'eet,  and  this 
only  until  the  young  plants  are  well  in  the  rough 
leaf.  Emily  Henderson  is  grand.— W.  B.  Hart- 
LANii,  Ardcaini,  Coil: 

Acbimenes  tubiflora.— Few  indoor  plants  in 
bloom  at  the  present  time  are  more  graceful  than 
this  species,  a  group  of  which  is  in  beauty  at  Kew. 
The  plant  is  graceful,  the  flowers  rather  widely 
separated  on  the  slender  stems  and  pure  white, 
with  the  tube -hence  the  specific  name- of  con- 
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siderable  length.  This  Achimenes  should  be 
made  good  note  of  by  all  who  wish  for  a  distinct 
and  graceful  species,  and  it  lends  itself  especially 
well  for  grouping  with  other  things.  The  leaves 
are  hairy,  deep  green,  and  produced  freely. 

Pyre  thrum  cinerarisefolium. — We  should 
like  to  know  if  any  reader  has  grown  this  plant. 
A  large  bunch  of  flowers  was  shown  recently  by 
Mr.  Prichard,  and  it  appears  a  showy  and  useful 
hardy  plant,  far  less  weedy  than  raanj'  of  its 
family.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion, 
and  individually  of  neat  shape,  not  large,  but 
pure  white,  set  off  by  a  yellow  centre.  It  grows 
freely,  and  in  every  respect  seems  a  plant  for 
making  bold  groujis  of  in  the  garden. 

Water  Lilies  at  Shrubland. — These  now 
show  what  glorious  pictures  we  may  have  in  our 
lakes  or  pond.s.  The  plants  are  well-established 
masses  ot  luxuriant  leaves  and  immense  flowers. 
The  varieties  of  Marliacea,  viz.,  albida,  carnea, 
and  rosea  are  grand  in  size  of  bloom,  and  the  two 
last  rich  in  colour.  The  canarj-coloured  kind  is 
blooming  freely,  flowers  clustering  among  the 
leaves  and  thrust  up  out  of  the  water,  whilst  the 
variety  sulphurea  has  its  clear  yellow  stars  float- 
ing on  the  water. 

Clematis  Jackmani  alba. — I  am  sending  for 
your  inspection  a  double  flower  of  Clematis  .Jack- 
mani alba.  I  have  had  some  larger  flowers  than 
the  one  I  am  sending  you.  The  flowers  of  other 
years  have  been  single  and  much  more  white,  as 
well  as  being  much  later  in  coming  out.  Some  of 
the  blooms  have  been  open  quite  a  month.  In- 
stead of  the  blooms  coming,  as  usual,  on  the  3-oung 
growths  of  the  present  season,  the  blooms  this 
year  are  mostly  from  tlie  points  of  last  season's 
gronth. — J.  RrssKLi.,  Giiihlford. 

Passiflora  Hadni. — This  is  an  interesting 
Passion  Flower,  also  known  as  Disemma  Hadni, 
under  which  name  it  has  been  figured.  A  specimen 
of  it  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  not  so  bright  and 
handsome  as  many  others,  but  it  is  worth  a  note, 
the  rather  small  flowers  being  white,  set  otf  by  a 
delicate  yellow  corona,  and  about  3  inches  across, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  ovate  in  shape  and  ricli 
shining  green.  The  foliage  is  very  handsome  and 
abundant.  It  is  almost  too  rampant,  except  for 
rather  large  houses.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  IST'l. 

Essex  fruit  and  vegetables.  — The  Great 
Eastern  Railwa}'  Companj',  in  order  to  afford  a 
new  outlet  for  Essex  fruit  and  vegetables,  are 
running  a  train  from  Chelmsford  and  other  stations 
in  the  district  to  Manchester  and  the  large  centres 
of  population  in  the  north  of  England.  Essex 
fruit  and  vegetables  have  in  the  past  nearly  all 
been  sent  to  the  London  markets,  where  gluts 
have  frequently  resulted  in  an  actual  loss  to  the 
consignor.  Several  farmers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  new  train  to  the  north. 

Cistus  laurifolius.  —This  and  its  variety 
maculatus  are  superb  just  now  at  Kew.  The 
shrubs  are  blooming  with  remarkable  freedom. 
We  meet  with  them  on  the  outskirts  of  the  turf 
near  the  succulent  liouse  and  also  in  the  "  wilder- 
ness," where,  amidst  the  surrounding  greenery, 
the  we.alth  of  flowers  stands  out  conspicuously. 
The  growth  is  leafy,  bushy,  and  not  formal,  the 
flowers  of  the  type  being  pure  white,  whilst  tho.se 
of  the  variety  are  larger,  with  each  segment  en- 
riched with  a  deep  crimson  blotch  at  the  ba.se. 
Thus  this  is  the  more  effective,  as  it  is  quite  as 
free  as  the  parent.  Such  shrubs  as  this  are  worth 
grouping  boldly  in  a  sunny  position.  It  is  sun 
they  require  and  a  thoroughly  dry,  well-drained 
soil,  avoiding  a  position  where  the  growth  is  likely 
to  get  injured  by  cold  winds.  These  are  injurious 
to  the  Cistuses. 

Iris  cuprea  or  fulva.— I  also  add  a  bloom  of 
this  which,  although  beautiful  in  itself  and  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  any  other  known  Iris  in  col- 
our, and  also  in  the  shape  of  the  flower — the  six 
segments  spreading  like  a  Mora'a-is  still  uncom- 
mon in  gardens.  It  one  respect  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  satisfactoiy  garden  plant,  for  it  is  a  shy, 
or  at  any  rate  a  most  capricious  bloomer.     It  is 


flowering  very  freely  with  me  this  year  in  a  bed 
with  cemented  bottom  and  sides  in  full  sun.  I 
have  had  it  here  for  many  years,  and  in  many  of  the 
situations  it  has  occupied  in  this  garden  it  has 
failed  altogether  to  bloom.— J.  C.  L. 

New  tufted  Pansies  from  Dr.  Stuart.— Dr. 
Stuart  sends  us  some  of  his  seedlings  of  this  year, 
forms  which  he  has  raised  by  crossing  the  older 
Pansy  with  the  alpine  species  of  Viola— all 
Pan.sies,  be  it  understood,  being  raised  from  species 
of  Viola.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  colour, 
various  whites,  delicate  lemon-yellows,  soft 
lavender-blues  and  mauves,  and  some  so  delicate 
in  colour  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the 
colour  a  name.  Among  the  kinds  are  Mary  Scott, 
Vestal,  Snowdrift,  Queen  of  the  Year,  Snowflake, 
Virgo,  Hillside  Beauty,  Rosea,  and  several  un- 
named seedlings. 

HymenocallisAmancaes. — This  is  also  known 
as  Ismene  Amancaes,  andwas  figured  in  the  Botani- 
ral  Mafiazinc  (t.  12-24)  as  Pancratium  Amancaes.  It 
is  usually  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  but  a  very  fine 
specimen  is  in  bloom  at  Kew  in  a  pit  adjoining 
the  economic  house,  where  manj-  interesting 
bulbous  things  succeed  well.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  Peru  and  is  of  noble  aspect, 
growing  upwards  of  L!  feet  in  height,  the  rich 
green  leaves  broad  and  abundant,  whilst  the 
sturdy  scape  bears  flowers  that  remind  one  of 
those  of  a  Phyllocactus  in  aspect.  The  inner 
segments  are  white,  and  the  narrower  outer  ones 
touched  with  yellow. 

Iris  foetidissima  var.  ochroleuca. — I  send 
you  an  Iris  which,  whatever  may  bethought  of  its 
value  or  worthlessness  as  a  garden  plant,  is  at 
any  rate  a  remarkable  botanical  curiosity.  It  was 
given  me  by  a  lady  who  found  it  herself,  but 
whether  in  the  Italian  Alps  or  in  the  Apennines  I 
cannot  now  recollect.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  "  Iridea','' 
alludes  to  a  whitish  var.  with  brown  veins  figured 
Reich.  Ic  Fl.  Germ.,  fig.  07">.  Abundant  as  the 
Stinking  Iris  is  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Eng- 
land, the  Kentish  N.  Downs,  for  instance,  and  on 
many  varied  soils  and  situations  in  Devon,  I  can 
find  no  notice  of  the  variety  having  been  found  in 
these  islands. — J.  C.  L. 

Potentillas. — These  quaint  and  interesting 
flowers  seem  to  have  gone  in  a  large  measure  out 
of  cultivation,  and  unless  a  few  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties for  colour  are  obtained,  they  are  not  of 
much  account.  Two  very  showy  forms  were 
recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural, one  named  California,  which  has  rich 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  other  Wm.  Rollisson,  the 
colour  orange-scarlet,  very  rich  and  striking.  A 
good  bed  of  either  of  these  or  used  in  association 
with  other  things  would  produce  a  rich  picture  of 
colour.  Potentillas  are  remarkably  easy  to  grow, 
re(juiring  a  deep,  well-drained  soil,  succeeding 
best  in  an  open  sunny  position,  whilst  they  con- 
tinue in  bloom  from  summer  until  the  autumn. 

The  Phyllocactus  is  unquestionably  the  best 
class  of  Cactus  to  grow  largely  in  the  warm 
house,  for  the  plants  require  more  warmth  to  grow 
them  well  than  is  afforded  by  the  greenhouse.  Of 
recent  years  many  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
added,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  near  future 
Phyllocactuses  will  become  popular.  Exhibiting 
such  groups  of  them  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  .Sons  at  the  Temple  show  will  do  much 
towards  popularising  the  plants,  and  one  gets  in 
a  good  selection  lovely  shades  of  colour  from 
deepest  crim.son  to  white.  One  named  alata  well 
deserves  a  note,  the  flowers  being  of  comparatively 
small  size,  rose  in  colour,  and  produced  at  the 
margin  of  the  curiouisly  winged  stems.  It  is  very 
free,  and  quite  as  pleasing  as  the  more  imposing 
larger-flowered  types.  Such  varieties  as  Orion 
are  very  striking,  because  one  sees  in  the  flowers 
that  contrast  of  crimson  set  otf  with  a  pellucid 
magenta  satiny  shade. 

Styrax  japonica.  —  This,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  bloom  at  this  season,  is 
a  feature  in  the  nursery  of  Messis.  Veitch 
at    Coombe    Wood.     One    sees    so    many    poor 


things  in  the  shrub  way  in  gardens  that  such 
a  shrub  or  tree  as  this  is  well  worth  a  note. 
Here  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  dense,  well- 
shaped  shrub,  but  in  its  native  country  of 
Japan  is  .said  to  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of  40 
feet.  Of  course,  in  time  it  may  grow  to  a  tall 
tree,  but  has  not  been  in  cultivation  in  England 
sufficiently  long  to  judge  of  its  capabilities  in  this 
resi^ect  in  our  climate.  The  flowers  are  very 
beautiful,  and  appear  on  the  undersides  of  the 
branches,  whilst  individually  they  are  bell-shaped, 
pure  white,  set  otf  by  deep  yellow  stamens.  A 
variety  of  it  named  japonica  virgata  difl'ers  from 
the  type  in  its  pink-coloured  buds.  S.  japonica 
is  unite  hardy,  thriving  best  in  a  moderately  light 
soil  and  sunny  position.  A  specimen  of  it  in  full 
bloom  is  very  charming. 

Mariposa  Lilies.  —  I  send  you  by  post 
flowers  of  Calochortus  luteus,  C.  splendens,  C. 
splendens  atroviolaceus,  C.  venustusoculatus,  C.  v. 
citrinus,  C.  v.  roseus,  and  one  flower  of  C.  Kcn- 
nedyi,  just  to  show  what  a  grand  colour  it  is  ;  the 
others  speak  for  themselves.  I  also  send  j'ou 
Lilium  Thunbergianum  Alice  Wilson  and  Hors- 
mani,  both  very  rare  forms,  the  latter  especially, 
flowered  about  KSTli  by  my  father,  and  almrst 
lost  to  cultivation  till  last  year  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
darkest  Lilies  I  know.— R.  W.  Wall.vce,  Col- 
chester. 

*if*  A  splendid  bouquet  of  lovely  things,  at  one 
time  thought  tender,  but  as  grown  at  Colchester 
they  are  as  .strong  and  fine  in  colour  as  in  their 
native  country.  We  hope  Messrs.  Wallace  will 
be  able  to  extend  the  culture  of  such  distinct  and 
fine  plants  in  our  gardens,  particularly  those  in 
the  warmer  districts  and  on  dry  soils. — En. 

Burchellia  capensis. — In  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  there  is  now  a  plant  of  this  South  African 
Burchellia  flowering  very  freely.  It  is  5  feet  hiyh, 
and  every  one  of  the  branches  carries  a  terminal 
cluster  of  eight  or  nine  flowers.  These  are  of  a 
bright  orange-red,  cylindrical,  and  a  little  over  1 
inch  long,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  inflated  in  the 
centre.  The  leaves  are  very  handsome,  being 
dark  green,  ovate  in  outline  and  about  5  inches 
long.  Although  this  species  can  be  made  to  live 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  it  is  as  a  warm  in- 
termediate house  plant  that  it  does  best.  Under 
cooler  treatment  it  does  not  grow  so  freely,  and, 
except  after  a  summer  like  that  of  1 893,  it  does  not 
flower  so  well.  When  in  flower,  of  course  it  is 
an  advantage  for  it  to  be  taken  to  a  cool  hon.'e. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  ISIS,  and  the 
hardness  of  its  wood  has  led  to  its  being  called 
Buffalo-horn  by  the  colonists.  It  is  not  grown 
so  much  in  gardens  as  its  value  entitles  it  to  be, 
for  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  is  not  a  common  one  at  this  season  in  tl.e 
greenhouse.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  rubiaceou.J 
family,  and  w.as  named  in  honour  of  William 
Burchell,  a  South  African  and  American  traveller 
and  naturalist.  — B. 

Notes  from  Chester. — The  heat  and  prolonged 
sunshine  of  the  past  week,  followed  by  a  copious 
down]iour  of  rain,  have  put  quite  a  new  complexic  n 
upon  foliage,  and  bloom  is  everywhere  abundant, 
so  that  plants  everywhere  about  us  look  as  well 
as  they  did  before  the  frost  put  rust  spots  where 
everything  was  before  clean  and  bright.  To-day 
we  send  you  half  a  dozen  odds  and  ends,  tlio 
prettiest  and  the  most  interesting,  perliaps,  being 
a  spray  of  Escallonia  Phillipiana.  It  is  perfectlj^ 
hardyhere,  forming  a  beautiful  dense  mass  of 
growth,  studded  with  flowers  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. The  beautiful  little  St.  .John's  Wort  (Hy- 
pericum empetrifolium)  is  a  showy  plant,  the  form 
and  habit  of  which  could  scarcely  be  improved, 
and  the  rich  colour  of  its  beautifully  shaped 
petals  is  an  additional  point  in  its  favour.  Cytisus 
scoparius  pallidus  does  not  show  to  advantage  in 
a  detached  spray,  but  it  is  very  gorgeous  as  it 
stands  in  the  open.  Veronica  Mme.  A.  Verengue 
is  striking,  whilst  the  beautifully  compact  foliage 
of  V.  Colensoi  glauca,  with  its  glaucous  bloom 
on  its  leafage,  crowned  with  its  shapely  cylindrical 
spikes  of  delicate  white  bloom,  renders  praise 
superfluous ;  its  beauty  is  self-evident.     V.  Blue 
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(iem  grows  profusely  m  many  of  the  gf  f'en'^  f 
the  houses  in  front  of  the  sea  along  the  \Velsh 
coast  line— Llandudno,  Rhyl,  and  other  simdarly 
situated  watering-places.  The  Veronicas  seem, 
some  of  them,  to  have  got  mingled  ormuddletl,  as 
this  particular  variety  is  found  serving  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  several  species  and  varieties  or  pseudo- 
species. DllKSClNS. 

Double-flowered    Sparmannia.— I  did  not 

notice  anv  mention  of  the  double-flowered  variety 
of  Sparmannia  africana  in  The  Garden  for  June 
03  when  a  coloured  plate  was  given  of  the  typical 
kind  True  the  double  form  (at  all  events  to  my 
mind)  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  single  one,  but  it  is 
well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is 
now  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts  since  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  directed  towards  this  double 
form  but  many  failed  to  induce  it  to  flower  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  so  that  its  cultivation  was 
bv  some  discontinued.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  I  have  seen  it  in  several  places  flowering 
profusely,  so  that  its  cultural  requirements  are 
evidently  better  understood  than  was  at  one  time 
the  case.  At  Kew  the  typical  Sparmannia  afri- 
cana flowers  regularly  and  with  great  freedom, 
while  last  spring  I  noticed  the  double  form  pro- 
fu-^elv  laden  with  blossom  in  the  temperate  house. 
There  was  a  "ood  demand  for  this  double-flowered 
Sparmannia  after  the  Ghent  exhibition  of  18S3 
owino-  to  some  well-flowered  examples  being  then 
exhibited,  but,  as  above  stated,  many  failed  to 
induce  them  to  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
^  H.  P. 

The    new    MalmaiEon    Carnations.— Tie 
aspect  of   the   jMalraaison  Carnations  has  under- 
gone to  some  extent   a   decided  change  through 
the  acfiuisition   of   many  new  and  hne  liinds   by 
Mr   Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes 
Common,  Kent.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural     Society    one    especially    splendid 
variety  named  The  Churchwarden  was  exhibited. 
This   in  its  way  is  the    best  of   this    section    of 
Carnations.     The  flowers  are  large  without  being 
coarse    full,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  while  the 
plant  is  very  robust  in  growth.     We  have  never 
seen   a   more   vigorous   kind,   the    "grass      very 
large,  and  one  specimen   in  a  pot  was  perfect  y 
clothed  to  the  surface  of  the  soi  .     This  variety 
should  become  popular  as  a  pot  plant,  the  flowers 
being  so  freely  produced,  rich   in  colour,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  so  strong.     Another  very  dis- 
tinct Carnation   is    Sir  Chas.   Freeman  tie      This 
has   lar"-e     full,    handsome  flowers  of   a  distinct 
salmon-rose  shade.    It  is  not  so  robust  as  that  last 
mentioned,  but  the  colour  is  distinct  and  pleasing. 
Mrs.  Ererard  Hambro  displays  the  same  robiist 
growth  characteristic  of  these  newer  kinds,      ilie 
flowers  are  of  a  distinct  carmine-rose  colour  and 
fragrant.     Fragrance  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  these 
new  varieties.     There  appears  quite  a  surfeit  of 
Carnations,  many  of  which  are  either  worthless 
or  so  much  like  those  already  in   cultivation,  that 
we  do  not  want  them.     These  new   Malmaisons 
are    however,  quite  distinct  from  anything   else 
and  welcome.     A  very  distinct  and  vigorous  kind 
named  Ja.s.  O  Brien  was  shown  by   Mr   Jennings, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Aseott, 
recently.     It  is  a  very  welcome  variety  for  the 
brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers. 


last  year,  but,  owing  to  constant  selection,  we  find 
only  one  or  two  this  season.  The  variety  closest 
to  Emily  Hen:'.erson  is  Queen  of  England,  there 
being  little  dilTerence  between  them.  Mrs.  Sankey 
is  qmte  a  different  thing,  for,  to  begin  with,  the 
seed  is  black,  while  the  two  fir.st-named  have 
white  seeds.  Then,  again,  Mrs.  Sankey  has  red- 
dish pedicels,  while  the  other  two  have  greenish 
white.  Mrs.  Sankey  reveals  a  blush  all  through 
the  piece,  though  when  free  from  its  blu,shing  pro- 
pensity it  is  a  good  white.  We  send  you  ounches 
of  the  foregoing  varieties  for  comparison.  Sweet 
Peas  are  in  a  ravelled  state,  apparently,  for  we 
notice  Isa  Eckford,  described  in  Mr.  Henry  Eck- 
ford's  list  as  being  "  creamy  white,  sufi'used  with 
pink,'  while  in  the  list  of  a  leading  wholesale 
London  firm  it  is  given  as  "  rosy  pink,  shading  to 
carmine,"  which  puts  another  complexion  on  it.— 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  lioj/a/  Niirse7ic'<,  Exdfer. 


wliicli  special  prizes  are  offered.  At  3  p.m.  a  lefture 
ou  "CactacoLo"  will  be  ^'iven  by  Mr.  .Joliii  W .  Singt-r. 

The   National  Chrysanthemum   Society. 

— There  was  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
of  this  society  on  Monday  last  at  Andorton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  when  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  pre- 
sided. After  the  ordinary  routine  business  had 
been  disposed  of  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside  as  a  member  of 
the  general  committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hamill, 
who  resigned  consequent  on  his  leaving  this 
country  for  America.  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside 
occupied  this  position  some  years  ago  before  he 
went  to  Italy,  but  having  now  returned  to  live  in 
this  country,  the  committee,  in  recognition  of  his 
former  valuable  services,  elected  him  to  his  old 
place  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Mr.  H.  .1. 
Jones,  Mr.  Bevan  and  Mr.  fieorge  Stevens  were 
appointed  to  judge  the  early  Chrysanthemums  at 
the  September  show  at  the  Afjuarium.     On  the 


White  Sweet  Peas.— We  notice  in  your  issue 
of  30th  ult.  that  vou  report  Emily  Henderson 
S«-eet  Pea  as  having  received  the  award  of  merit 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  last 
meetinn-  of  the  floral  committe.  "i  ou  describe  it 
as  "a ''very  charming  variety,  the  flowers  large 
and  white,  touched  with  pink.'  If  the  flowers 
certifieated  were  touched  with  pink,  we  are  rather 
suriirised  at  their  being  certificated,  for  Emily 
Henderson,  as  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Peter  Hender- 
son and  Co.,  should,  following  their  description, 
be  "  absolutely  pure  white,  as  clear  as  alabaster 
and  glistening  as  satin."  They  add  to  this  de- 
scription, "all  other  whites  in  comparison  are 
tint'ed  with  yellow,  green  or  pink."  We  grew 
Einily  Henderson  last  year,  and  this  season  have 
a  considerable  piece  of  it  now  in  flower.  _There 
■were  a  few— verv  few- blushing  "rogues     in  it 


Sunshine  and  shade. — An  important   point 
for   the   consideration   of  our   readers    who    care 
about  hardy  flowers  is  the  singular  diff'erence  that 
occurs  in  the  blooming  of  a  hardy  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect   in  which  it  is  put.     We  have 
lately   had   a   line   of   the    beautiful   Chionodoxa 
AUeni  from    Asia  Minor,   on    the   north    side   of 
a    little   wall.     The    flowers   were    beautiful    for 
weeks,  and  did  not  seem  to  show  the  slightest 
change  or  sign  of  fading,  owing  to  being  saved 
from    the    sun.     We    have    also   Aubrietia    and 
Arabis  planted  in  the  shade  of  a  house,  and   on 
the  east  side  of  it,   and   the   difl'erence   is    very 
marked   in    the   time   of   blooming   between   the 
plants  that  see  the  sun  and  those  that  are  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house.     We  have  here  Forsythia 
suspensa  on  either  side  of  a  wall  running  nearly 
east  and  west,   and  there    is   fully  a  fortnight's 
diff'erence  in  the  blooming  time.     This  also  is  the 
case  with  Wistaria  as  planted  on  the  sunny  side, 
but  hanging  over  the  shady  side  of  the  wall.     We 
know    it"  will   surprise  many  when  we   say  that 
Daftbdils  do  better  in  half  shade  than  in  full  sun- 
shine,   but    such   is   the    fact.     Some   plants   do 
equally  well  in  sun  or   in   shade,  the  only  differ- 
ence   being   in    their    earlier   or   later   blooming 
period.     Bluebells  (Scilla)  are  like  the  Daffodils 
in    their    preference    of    half-shady    pcntions  in 
woods  or  copses  ;  so  also  Crown  Imperials,  which, 
like  the  Scillas,  bleach  badly  if  fully  exposed  to 
the   sun.     Such    facts   may   be   taken  advantage 
of     in    many    ways,   especially    as    regards    the 
nobler  flowers  that  we  make  broad   and  artistic 
use  of.     If  it  is  important  for  hardy  flowers  gene- 
rally, it  is  doubly  so  for  those  of  the  spring,  when 
we  are  much  more  liable  to  sudden  storms  of  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet,  that  may  destroy  an  early  bloom. 
If  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  same  plant  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill  or  wall,  we  have  still  a  chance 
of  a  second  bloom.     We  have  known  a  diff'erence 
of  even  three  weeks  in  one  place  in  the  blooming 
of  a  plant.     The  country  gardens  of  England  are 
generally   fortunate   in  wall  surfaces   and  shady 
groves,  so  that  frequent  opportunities  of  securing 
this   variety  in    the   blooming  of  our   favourites 
occur,   and  by  following  out  such  trials  we  may 
find  a  difference  even  in  vigour  in  different  situa- 
tions.    In  light  soils  we  may  find  that    certain 
things  do  better  in  the  shade,  but  the  greatest 
advantage    is    in    iirolonging    the   bloom.     This 
question    of    aspect   is    a   most    important    one, 
and  well  worth  the  study  of   all  fond  of  hardy 
flowering     shrubs     and    herbaceous    or    bulbous 
flowers. 


occasion  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Shea's  paper  on 
"Judging,' a  resolution  referring  it  to  the  com- 
mittee was  come  to,  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
suggestions  contained  therein.  After  some  dis- 
cussion a  motion  was  made  that  the  whole  subject 
be  referred  to  a  sub-committee  to  report  upon, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
act  :  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Mr.  N.  Davis,  Mr.  C.  Gib.son,  Mr.  (icorge  Gordon, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux,  with 
the  society's  officers.  New  members  were  elected, 
making  a  total  of  forty-seven  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  the  Crewe  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety was  admitted  in  affiliation.  The  annual 
outing  of  the  society  is  fixed  for  Monday,  the  23rd 
inst.,  the  destination  being  Windsor. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— A  very  hot 
week,  the  temperature  in  shade  on  five  days 
rising  above  7-5',  and  on  two  of  these  exceeding 
iSO°.  The  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
as  a  rule  only  of  about  seasonable  warmth.  The 
ground  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  is  now  respectively 
'I'  and  .")"  colder  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  fallen  for  a  fort- 
night ;  consequently  the  soil  is  becoming  very 
dry.  In  fact,  no  measurable  ciuantity  of  rain- 
water has  come  through  my  percolation  gauges 
since  June  21.  During  the  week  seventy-.»even 
hours  of  clear  sunshine  were  recorded  against 
sixteen  hours  in  the  first  week  in  June. — E.  M., 
Berkhamsttd. 


The  Carnation  and  Pico  tee  Tlnion.— The 

annual  ex'hiliition  of  the  Carnatiou  aud  Picotee  Uiunn 
will  he  held  in  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  on  Tuesday,  July 
.31,  and  particulars  as  to  membership,  entries,  and 
sciiedu'o  of  prizes  c:n  he  obtained  free  on  application. 
— AuTHra  Medhukst,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road, 
CKrford. 

Hoyal  Horticultural  Society.— At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  ahiive  society,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  next,  July  10,  there  will  be  a 
show  of  hardy  perennials  and  cactaceous  plants,  for 


Green  and  black  fly.— In  The  Garden  for 
.June  y  "  W.  G.  C."  says  more  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  destruction  of  aphides  in 
winter.  Where  do  the  black  and  green  fly  come 
from  that  appear  on  Cherry  and  Peach  trees  on 
open  walls?  Will  not  the  frost  kill  those  that 
happen  to  be  alive  in  the  winter ';—  Novice. 

*^*  A  few  of  the  aphis  pass  through  the  winter 
without  injury  from  frost,  and  in  the  early  spring 
months  breed"  rapidly.  The  black  and  green  fly 
that  appear  on  Cherry  or  Peach  trees  are  from 
eggs  deposited  thereon,  usually  round  the  buds 
and  crevices,  during  the  autumn  months,  remain- 
ing dormant  all  winter,  passing  safely  through  all 
sorts  of  weather  without  any  injury,  and  when 
the  growth  of  the  trees  commences  in  spring  they 
hatch  out  and  work  destruction  to  the  foliage  and 
bloom.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  should  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  hatching  period,  and  thus  save 
the  trees  and  the  labour  as  well.  So  far  I  have 
not  seen  any  aphides  on  our  Plum  trees,  while 
those  of  our  neighbours  are  eaten  up. — W.  G.  C. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  C.  i.— Astragalus  eieer. 

(;.  S.  S.— Sidalcea  oreKana. S.  H.  ii.— CratiB- 

gus  Crus-calli. Cimslant  Reader.— A  variety  f  f  the 

English  iris. S.  V.   T.— 2,   Sasifraira  Cymhilaria; 

4,   Lychnis  Flos-jovis;  5,  Silene  Armeiia Tl'.  W. 

Henu  n^.—l,   ?antolina  alpina  ;  2,   Echium  vu'gare  ; 

3,    4,'  and   5,   send    better    specimens. H.    F.—l, 

A'd'antum  cuneatum  ;   2,   Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ; 
3    Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  4,  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 

- — J.    H.    F.—  1,    Lihum     testaceum. F.     F.—\, 

Polypodium  vulgare;  2,  Daval'ia  Mooreana;  3,  Lastrea 
decomposita. 
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>•  This  iB  an  Art 

Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
Thb  Art  itself  ib  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACK  CURRANTS 

FOR  MARKET. 

At  the  present  time  the  picking  of  these  fruits 
will  be  in  full  swing  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  few  hints  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  comparatively  new  to  market  work. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  both  Raspberries 
ami  Black  Currants  are  very  remunerative  if 
j>lanted  on  rich  and  fairly  moist  soil,  well 
manured  and  properly  pruned,  itc. ,  afterwards. 
The  price  for  Raspberries  always  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  and  demand,  but  even  in 
seasons  of  heavj'  crojis  I  never  obtained  less 
than  £20  per  ton,  -while  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
they  have  realised  £50  per  ton.  Sometimes 
jam-makers  will  try  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  buy  the  lot  at  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  ton, 
but  my  experience  is  decidedly  against  doing 
so,  as  higher  prices  can  always  be  secured  by 
sending  to  the  much-abu,sed  salesmen.  After 
allowing  commission,  toll  and  porterage,  the 
value  has  always  amounted  to  several  shillings 
per  cwt.  in  favour  of  sending  to  the  salesman 
over  the  jam  factor.  The  question  is  frequently 
put  as  to  which  are  the  best  markets  to  send 
fo.  The  answer  must  obviously  be  controlled 
by  the  locality,  distance  from  the  markets,  and 
cost  of  freight  thereto,  all  of  which  can  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  grower  at  tlie  nearest 
railway  station.  All  the  salesmen  that  I  have 
coDsigned  to  have  readily  supplied  tubs  for  the 
fruit.  These  tubs  ouglit  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  clean  water  on  their  arrival, 
and  also  tested  to  see  that  they  will  not 
leak .  If  they  do,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  immerse 
them  in  a  tank  or  pool  of  water  until  the  wood 
has  swelled  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  escape 
of  the  Liquid.  As  a  rule,  women  pick  the  fruit 
at  a  fixed  price  per  cwt.  (I  pay  4s.),  juaking 
it  a  rule  that  the  fruit  shall  be  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  stems,  or  anything  else  that 
would  interfere  with  the  sample.  As  the  fruit  is 
picked  it  is  weighed,  and  the  amount  booked 
to  the  picker  and  then  emptied  into  the  tubs. 
The  tubs  are  not  filled  up  to  the  top,  but  a 
space  of  .several  inches  is  allowed,  as  the  juice 
from  the  fruit  will  ascend  to  the  top,  and  conse- 
quently if  the  tubs  were  full,  the  least  tilt  to 
one  side  would  cause  some  of  it  to  overflow. 
No  doubt  we  all  have  had  warnings  in  our 
younger  days  about  picking  fruit  when  it  is 
dry  for  preserving,  but  where  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  is  grown  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wait 
until  it  is  dry,  neither  is  there  any  necessity 
for  doing  so.  When  the  fruit  is  damp  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  .sending  it  away,  as  mould  sets 
in  rapidly.  When  on  rail  the  shaking  prevents 
that,  and  on  its  arrival  in  the  market  the  sales- 
man knows  where  to  place  it  at  once.  Jam- 
makers  state  that  all  the  wet  in  the  fruit 
evaporates  in  the  preserving  apparatus,  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  bottled,  and  covered  while 
boihng  hot,  and  one  large  manufacturer  stated 
that  he  would  guarantee  it  to  keep  for  years. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  only  reqviisite 
to  tie  the  tubs  over  with  strong  paper,  and  if 
less  than  half  a  ton,  to  laliel  each  tub,  but  if  of 
that  weight  or  over,  a  sei)arate  truck  is  provided 
and  one  or  two  labels  will  be  ample. 


There  have  been  several  new  varieties  of  great 
merit  sent  out  of  late  years,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  prove  more  remunerative  than 
some  of  the  old  kinds.  Such  varieties  as  Nor- 
wich Wonder  and  Northumberland  Fillbasket 
will  hold  their  own  against  any  if  given  good 
treatment.  Both  are  robust  growers,  needing 
no  stakes  if  the  points  of  the  canes  are  cut  oft', 
and  they  are  also  remarkably  prolific.  A  variety 
that  I  found  here  on  taking  charge  nanied 
Carter's  Prolific  found  so  much  favour  with 
rabbits,  that  it  had  to  be  rooted  out,  though  an 
excellent  and  prolific  sort. 

Black    Cuerants 

are  so  useful  for  many  purposes,  that  they  al- 
ways realise  a  paying  price.  Many,  however, 
do  not  obtain  so  much  as  they  would  do  owing 
to  sending  the  fruit  away  when  fully  ripe,  as 
after  a  more  or  less  long  journey  by  rail  it 
arrives  in  the  market  in  a  far  from  attractive 
condition,  many  of  the  berries  being  smashed 
to  a  pulji.  It  will  jjay  much  better  to  pick  the 
fruit  before  becoming  so  ripe.  If  the  berries 
are  not  fully  coloured  it  will  not  signify,  as  the 
salesman  will  prefer  by  far  to  have  them  in  that 
condition.  Large  jjackages  ought  never  to  be 
used  for  Black  Currants,  as  they  heat  quickly 
and  are  easily  crushed.  The  ordinary  half  flats 
are  first  class,  as  they  will  hold  the  proper 
quantity,  and  the  lids  when  fastened  down  will 
protect  the  fruit  admirably,  being  much  bet;ter 
than  the  half  sieve  employed  by  many.  The 
same  remarks  on  cleanliness  mentioned  with 
respect  to  Raspberries  apply,  as  all  leaves  or 
bits  of  wood  ought  to  be  carefully  excluded 
from  amiiugst  the  bunches  of  fruit.  -Another 
item  is  the  use  of  perfectly  clean  paper  to  line 
the  sides  of  the  flats  and  also  to  cover  the  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  is  opened  in  the  market  hxiking 
very  clean  and  nice,  purchasers  will  gladly  pay 
an  enhanced  price  for  the  same.  To  put  the 
fruit  into  flats  or  sieves  without  any  paper  at 
all  is  a  rough  and  slovenly  proceeding,  and  if 
low  prices  are  made  the  fault  lies  entirely  with 
the  packer.  As  a  case  in  point,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  mention  two  consignments  that 
came  under  my  notice  a  year  or  two  ago.  One 
grower  sent  his  fruit  in  the  right  condition,  and 
packed  with  clean  paper  ;  the  other  also  sent 
his  fruit  away  all  right  as  to  ripeness,  but 
mixed  with  leaves  and  rubbish,  and  put  into 
the  flats  minus  paper  ;  the  former  received  25s. 
per  cwt.  and  the  latter  14s.  per  cwt.,  or  very 
little  more  than  half  ;  both  sent  to  the  same 
salesman  on  the  same  dates.  If  we  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  foreign  consignments, 
better  and  more  tasteful  packing  must  become 
the  rule.  W.  G.   C. 


Peich.  Eirly  GroJfe  M  gconne.  — Occa- 
sionally one  sees  this  Peach  recommended  for 
earlv  forcing,  or  to  follow  closely  on  the  earlier 
American  kinds,  but  according  to  my  experience 
it  is  a  much  over-rated  variety.  True,  it  is  fairly 
good  in  flavour,  but  the  colour  is  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  moreover,  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  I  grow 
the  majority  of  the  best  Peaches,  and  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne  is  the  least  satisfactory.  It  is  a  variety 
whTch  might  well  be  expunged  from  fruit  lifts.  It 
might  certainly  be  a  better  bearer  if  it  had  plenty 
of  room  for  extension. — Y.  A.  H. 

Peach.  Roytl  GcOige.— As  a  second  early 
Peach  for  forcing  Royal  George  has  few  equals. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  earlier  American 
varieties,  Royal  George  has  been  ousted  out  from 
its  former  position,  but  1  think  unworthily.  It  is 
a  free  bearer,  of  beautiful  shape  and  colour,  and 
splendid  flavour.  Its  only  defect  is  that  it  is 
rather  prone  to  mildew.  Royal  Geoige  abhor.s  a 
close  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  with  care 
in  this  respect  little  fault    need  be   found   with 


it.  Stirling  Castle  may  perhaps  run  it  hard,  and 
is  certainly  to  be  preferred  for  outside  culture, 
being  much  the  hardier  variety.  This  season- 
Royal  George  is  more  satisfactory  on  the  open 
wall  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  seven  years, 
being  remarkably  free  from  mildew.  It  is  a 
variety  I  do  not  recommend  for  outside  culture, 
except  in  very  favoured  localities.  I  think  it  a 
great  pity  if  these  good  old  second  early  kinds 
should  be  driven  out  of  cultivation  simply 
because  they  may  be  a  few  weeks  later  than  the 
earlier  American  kinds.  They  are  well  worth 
waiting  for. — A.  Y. 

Nectarine  Pine-apple.— This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Nectarines  grown,  and 
for  giving  a  heavy  crop  of  full-sized  fruit  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  The  only  fault  I  know  that  this 
Nectarine  has  is  its  disposition  to  shrivel  slightly 
on  the  side  nearest  the  glass.  This  defect  may  be 
obviated  by  timely  shading  of  the  tree.  When  the 
fruit  shows  the  first  sign  of  colouring  or  advancing 
to  the  ripening  stage,  I  apply  a  thick  solution  of 
quicklime  to  the  glass.  By  the  time  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  lime  will  have  become  thinner  and 
is  easily  washed  off.— E.  M. 

Scarcity  of  Strawberries.— Although  I  have 
had  upwards  of  thirty-five  years'  experience  in 
Strawberry  growing,  1  never  have  seen  so  bad  a 
crop  as  we  have  in  these  gardens  this  year.  The 
plants  did  not  bloom  so  well  as  they  generally  do, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  last  dry  summer.  There 
would  have  been  enough  for  a  crop  had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  frost  in  May,  which  destroyed  all 
the  blooms  that  were  open.  I,  fortunately,  was 
able  to  cover  some  Noble  on  a  warm  border,  and 
shall  have  some  late  kinds  on  an  east  border. 
Fortunately,  1  had  a  goodly  number  of  late  kinds 
in  pots,  and  from  these  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  the  supply.— John  Crook,  Fonle  Abbey. 


SHADING  VINERIES. 


I  must  confess  to  feeling  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  article  under  the  above  heading  by  Mr.  J. 
Crawford  on  p.  546.  He  speaks,  or  writes 
rather,  of  the  crippling  force  of  the  tropical 
heat  of  1893  on  Vines.  My  experience  is  very 
difJ'erent,  as  the  great  amount  of  powerful  suu- 
heat  of  last  year  suited  the  Vines  under  my 
charge  admirably,  as  proved  by  the  heavy  crops 
uf  well-finished  bunches.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  wood  was  so  well  ripened,  that  I 
may  state  without  boasting  I  shall  have  the 
finest  lot  of  Grapes  I  ever  grew  this  year, 
unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  shortly. 
I  could  name  several  well-kno%vn  fruit-grow- 
ing places  where  no  shading  is  done  on  any 
fruit  houses,  and  the  experience  of  last  year 
and  this  accords  with  my  own  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  could  also  name  a  garden  where  shad- 
ing was  practised  last  year  with  dire  results  to 
the  crop  then,  and  it  also  very  seriously  affected 
this  year's  crop.  I  fail  to  see  how  a  gardener 
who  is  expected  to  grow  fruit  fit  for  exhibition 
at  any  of  our  best  shows  can  produce^  the  same 
if  he  shades  the  houses,  for  though  the  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  may  be  all  that  could  be 
wished,  the  high  finish  necessary  to  win  will  be 
lacking.  As  an  exhibitor  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  with  at  least  a  fair  amount  of  suc- 
cess, I  may  state  that  shading  never  took  place 
with  any  fruit  beyond  that  afi"orded  by  good 
and  stout  foliage.  Mr.  Crawford  further  says 
"  shading  serves  a  double  purpose,  as  it  reduces 
the  necessity  for  air,"  which  is  another  point  on 
which  we  differ,  as  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all 
the  air  possible  in  vineries  without  lowering 
the  temperature  beyond  the  proper  figures  ;  in 
many  instances  if  more  ventilation  was  given 
we  should  hear  less  of  foliage  becoming  charred 
and  disfigured.  Shading  Peaches  in  March  or 
any  other  month  while  in  flower,  thus  avoiding 
giving  so  much  air,  is,  I  think,  a  doubtful  policy. 
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Ill  Belgium  I  kiiinv  they  shade  the  trees  while 
iu  blijoiii,  but,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  they  do  not 
get  any  better  sets  of  fruit  iliau  is  done  in  this 
country,  nor  is  the  fruit  any  larger  or  better 
formed.  Again,  as  to  Pines,  though  not  growing 
any  now.  I  never  shaded  them  at  any  time. 
When  at  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  R.  H.S. ,  June  20, 1  saw 
no  signs  of  any  shade  on  the  Pine  stoves,  and  a 
finer  lot  of  Queen  Piues  was  probably  never  seen 
in  one  house.  Much  more  might  be  written  ou 
what  Mr.  Crawford  has  stated,  but  my  object 
is  to  advise  caution,  for  what  may  answer  very 
well  with  him  might  cause  disastrous  results 
with  others.  It  is  fortunate  that  opinions 
differ,  as  much  valual)le  information  is  fre- 
quently spread  through  courteously  discussing 
those  differences. — W.  G.  C. 

Referring  to  my  note  on  shading  Vines,  Mr. 

Douglas  (p.  547)  says  that  not  only  has  he  never 
practised  it,  but  that  he  has  never  seen  it  done. 
This  may  be  ;  nevertheless,  I  can  assure  him  that 
shading  more  or  less  is  invariably  practised  by 
many  of  the  best  Grape  growers  of  the  present 
day.  When  serving  under  Mr.  Maclndoe  at 
Hutton  Hall  some  twenty  years  ago  I  used  to 
see  Vines  in  sharply  pitched  lean-to  houses  thinly 
shaded.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  admittedly  one 
of  the  best  Grape  growers  of  the  day,  invariably 
shades  his  Muscats.  Mr.  Lyon,  now  gardener  to 
Lord  Bridport,  when  at  Sundridge  Park,  in  Kent, 
grew  e.vccellent  Muscats,  which  were  each  season 
slightly  shaded.  I  could  mention  the  names  of 
various  other  growers,  but  one  more  will  suffice. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Alderman  Chaffin's  gardener  at  Bath, 
whose  ({rapes  have  never  been  surpassed,  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  he  made  a  rule  of  shading  his 
vineries  in  hot,  sunny  weather.  The  foliage  of 
Vines  generally  sufhciently  shields  the  bundles 
from  the  sun.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  even  where  the  Vines  are  in  rude  health 
and  well  managed,  apertures  sometimes  occurring 
through  which  the  sun,  striking  the  bunches  at 
mid-day,  burns  and  ruins  the  shoulder  berries. 
This  has  occurred  to  one  or  two  bimches  on  Vines 
under  my  charge  this  summer  :  others,  again, 
which  were  slightly  shaded  escajied.  In  regard 
to  Lady  Downe's,  I  do  not  attribute  the  disfigure- 
ment of  berries,  so  common  in  this  variety,  to 
actual  scalding,  as  the  chief  mischief  often  takes 
place  on  the  shaded,  and  not  on  the  exposed 
side  of  the  bunch.  Witli  me  it  has  always  shown 
itself  more  at  the  actual  stoning  stage  than 
between  stoning  and  colouring.  Mr.  William 
Thomson  in  his  Vine  manual  also  mentions  the 
stoning  period  as  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  also 
worse  in  some  soils  and  localities  than  in  others. 
I  have  known  instances  where  the  utmost  care 
and  pains  were  taken  in  the  matter  of  ventilacion, 
air  being  admitted  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
yet  the  evil  could  not  be  conquered.  The  best 
and  most  perfectly  coloured  examples  of  this 
useful  late  Grape  I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  a 
vinery  which  was  closed  entirely  every  afternoon 
until  the  Grapes  were  almost  ripe.— John  Cr.\w- 

FORD. 

In  some  cases  Vines  may  be  benefited  by  a 

light  shade  being  thrown  over  the  glass,  and  in 
other  instances  shade  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
same  variety.  I  have  here  a  house  fully  occu- 
pied with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  years  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  shading  the  outside  of  the 
roof  lightly  during  very  hot  weather  if  I  wished 
to  save  the  foliage  at  all.  The  leaves  used  to 
scorch  during  hot  weather  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner  when  tlie  ventilators  were  wide  open  and 
had  been  so  several  hours.  Generally  the  scorch- 
ing was  worst  after  the  inside  border  had  received 
a  copious  supply  of  water.  It  mattered  not 
whether  it  was  with  clear  water  or  liquid  manure 
the  scorching  of  the  leaves  went  on  the  same.' 
A  light  shade  proved  in  this  case  beneficial  in 
preserving  the  foliage  suflicient  to  admit  of  the 
Grapes  finishing,  which  they  did  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  a  good  many  large  leaves.  I  attributed 
this  failure  of  the  foliage  to  withstand    the   full 


glare  of  the  sun  to  defective  root  action,  caused 
by  the  soil  in  which  the  Vines  were  growing  being 
a  trifle  too  stiff  for  the  due  wants  of  Muscat  Vines. 
Turf  hereabouts  when  first  cut  contains  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fibre,  but  in  a  short  time  this  decays 
rapidly,  leaving  the  bulk  an  inert  mass.  Not 
knowing  of  this  defect  when  the  border  was  made, 
sufficient  lightening  material,  like  charcoal,  wood 
ashes,  old  mortar  and  sand,  was  not  added  to 
counteract  the  evil  influence  referred  to  in  the 
loam.  The  border  inside  was  taken  out  and  made 
less  deep,  a  more  suitable  compost  being  used. 
Since  then  an  improvement  is  manifest.  Still  we 
have  even  this  year  a  few  scorched  leaves.  These 
are  not  the  result  of  faulty  ventilation,  I  am  posi- 
tive. As  yet  shade  has  not  been  applied  this  year, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
an  advantage.  It  is  purely  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  foliage  in  the  best  condition  that  I 
consider  Vines  are  benefited  by  a  slight  shading 
at  times  and  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  jjerfect  foliage  is  neces- 
sary to  an  ec|ually  perfect  fruit  crop.  Circum- 
stances bid  one  to  act  difl'erently  in  obtaining  both 
of  these  under  various  influences.  I  never  found 
it  necessary  to  shade  Vines  to  prevent  the 
berries  being  disfigured.  I  have  seen  instances, 
however,  where  shade  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage for  such  a  purpose  when  the  Vines  were 
denuded  early  of  their  leaves  by  an  attack  of  red 
spider,  especially  in  the  case  of  Madresfield  Court. 
— E. 


Grape  Gros  Colman. — Having  in  one  of  the 

vineries  here  a  rod  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
which  did  not  give  satisfaction,  I  last  year 
decided,  after  seeing  the  fine  examples  of  (iros 
Colman  grown  by  Mr.  Webb  at  Kelham  Hall, 
near  Newark,  on  rods  inarched  on  to  the  above- 
named  Muscat,  to  give  the  union  a  trial.  In  my 
case,  however,  some  4  feet  of  the  old  Muscat  was 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  The  new  rod 
of  Gros  Colman  was  duly  shortened  back  to  3  feet 
at  the  winter  pruning  and  allowed  to  carry  one 
bunch  this  year.  The  house  was  started  on 
February  1,  and  at  the  present  time  the  bunch  of 
Gros  Colman  is  nearly  black  and  carrying  a  dense 
bloom,  while  the  bunches  on  another  rod  in  the 
same  house  growing  on  its  own  roots  are  com- 
paratively green.  The  union,  moreover,  has  not 
only  proved  satisfactory  so  far  as  Gros  Colman  is 
concerned,  but  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  latter 
has  very  much  improved  that  on  the  4  feet 
which  was  left  of  the  Muscat  rod.  Inarching  is 
often  very  beneficial  as  well  as  interesting.  I 
have  this  year  put  Mrs.  Pearson  on  to  the  Muscat 
stock,  Foster's  Seedling  on  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  Gros 
Maroc  on  to  Foster's,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  to 
both  the  Hamburgh  and  Golden  Queen,  and  hope 
to  record  results  next  year. — J.  Cr.\wfokd. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — I  was  sorry  to 
read  of  the  partial  failure  of  "  E.  B.  C.'s"  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees.  Might  I  suggest  a  sprink- 
ling of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of 
potash,  say  3  ozs.  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
Utter  to  a  square  yard,  to  help  the  foliage  and 
give  it  stamina.  A  good  mulching  of  cow  ma- 
nure partially  decayed  would  also  assist  them. 
Is  "  E.  B.  C."  sure  he  has  not  been  syringing  with 
a  rather  too  strong  insecticide  ?  Two  years  ago  I 
syringed  a  Nectarine  tree  with  an  insecticide  that 
was  recommended  to  me,  with  the  result  that  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  leaves  all  fell  off.— 
Y.  A.  H. 

Mildew  on  late  Strawberries.— It  seems  as 
if  the  cultivator's  troubles  had  no  end  this  season. 
The  late  Strawberries  during  the  past  few  days 
have  been  attacked  with  mildew,  and  so  rapidly 
has  the  pest  spread,  that  in  some  cases  total  des- 
truction of  crop  is  caused,  and  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  dressing  of  any  kind.  I  am  aware  the 
.soil  is  not  a  good  one  for  Strawberries,  and  the 
damage  is  much  worse,  being  under  north  walls. 
The  garden  is  also  much  sheltered,  but  hitherto  I 
have  not  suffered  in  this  way.  It  is  also  curious 
to  note  the  mildew  only  settles  on  old  plants  with 
a  mass  of  foliage :  younger  plants,  that   is,  last 


year's  or  those  fruiting  the  first  time,  are  clean. 
This  shows  the  value  of  young  plants.  I  never 
care  to  keep  old  jilants,  but  those  named  were 
sorts  of  recent  introduction  and  kept  for  stock. 
I  trust  they  are  not  going  to  behave  in  this  way 
when  grown  on  the  yearly  plr.n.  Last  season  old 
Strawberry  roots  were  much  weakened  by  drought 
and  may,  therefore,  be  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
It  woukl  be  interesting  to  know  if  others  have 
suffered  in  low-lying  districts.  —  W.  B. 

Early  Peaches  on  open  walls. — I  have  this 
day  (July  4)  gathered  the  first  dish  of  Peaches  in 
the  open.  Seeing  how  well  Amsden  .lune  forced, 
I  planted  a  tree  on  a  west  wall  for  early 
fruiting,  and  I  [am  pleased  to  say  it  has  done 
better  than  I  expected,  as  some  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Beatrice,  are  poor,  being  so  small  and 
deficient  in  flavour  ;  whereas  the  above  is  rich, 
beautifully  coloured,  and  above  medium  size. 
Early  Alexander  is  a  few  days  later  than  Amsden 
June  and  doing  grandly,  showing  fruit  in  quan- 
tity, of  good  colour  and  size.  This  I  have  noted 
before  as  valuable  for  early  fruit  on  walls,  and  it 
is  of  really  excellent  flavour.  Though  Amsden 
June  may  be  termed  a  clingstone,  on  light  soils  it 
does  grandly  and  is  a  freer  grower  than  Alexander. 
— S.  H.  B. 

Scorched  'Vine  leaves. — The  majority  of 
({rape  growers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas 
(p.  547)  that  scorched  Vine  leaves  will  not  occur 
if  good  glass  has  been  used  in  the  glazing  and  the 
ventilation  of  the  structure  properly  attended  to. 
A  very  fruitful  cause  of  scorching,  and  which  is 
often  overlooked,  is  having  the  Vines  trained  too 
near  the  glass.  Very  often  the  leaves  are  so  near 
to  the  glass  that  they  actually  touch  it.  The  result 
is  that  moisture  condenses  upon  them  and  cannot 
evaporate,  with  the  result  that  upon  a  hot  and 
sunny  day  occurring  the  leaves  scorch. — Y.  A.  H. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

The  value  of  securing  early  runners  is  so  well 
known  where  early  forcing  is  done,  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  them,  some  few 
gi'owers  securing  runners  from  plants  while  in 
the  forcing  house.  I  question  the  value  or 
necessity  of  using  such,  as  my  experience  of 
runners  got  from  plants  in  the  houses  is  that 
they  neither  make  such  good  plants,  nor  bear 
crops  equal  to  those  obtained  from  strong 
plants  in  the  open.  It  being  a  well-established 
fact  that  these  early  rummers  are  of  vital  im- 
portance for  plants  in  pots,  it  should  be  more 
generally  recognised  that  the  benefits  are 
equally  great  for  outside  plants.  The  usual 
months  for  planting  Strawberries  are  August 
and  September,  but  if  good  runners  can  be  had 
in  July  or  as  early  in  August  as  possible, 
planting  them  in  a  rich,  deep  and  well-pre- 
pared bed,  selecting  showery  weather  for  the 
work,  or,  failing  that,  shade  from  sun  by  Fir  or 
other  boughs  until  established,  fine  plants 
will  be  the  result,  and  grand  fruit  the  oUow- 
ing  season.  Some  years  ago  I  annual  y  made 
fresh  beds,  only  allowing  them  to  stand  one 
year,  and  which  produced  the  largest  and  best 
fruit  I  ever  gi'ew,  but  owing  to  more  work  with 
the  same  number  of  hands,  the  Strawbeiry 
beds  have  now  to  stand  three  years.  On  our 
light  soil  three  years  is  the  limit  for  the  beds 
to  bear,  as  they  are  completely  worn  out  at  the 
end  of  that  jieriod,  while  on  heavier  soil  good 
crops  may  be  expected  for  eight  years.  At 
Toddington,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  heavy 
land  there  I  have  seen  extraordinary  crops  on 
plants  seven  and  eight  years  old,  particularly  on 
Stirling  Castle,  a  variety  largely  grown  there. 
Stirling  Castle  on  our  soil  seldom  crops  well, 
showing  how  certain  varieties  answer  well  on 
some  soils,  and  are  more  or  less  a  failure  on 
others.  As  Strawberry  growers  wOl  now  be 
making  up  their  minds  as  to  fresh  or  new  varie- 
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ties  to  be  purchased,  tlie  present  tune  will  be  a 
suitable  one  to  study  which  are  the  most  likely 
to  prove  the  best  on  the  soil  at  coniroand.  The 
new  variety  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
at  R.H.S.  meetings,  and  also  in  the  horticultural 
Press,  viz.,  Royal  Sovereign,  seems  to  be  a 
very  decided  acquisition,  and  promises  to  be  a 
success  on  all  soils  usually  devoted  to  Strawberry 
culture,  as  the  plants  are  very  vigorous  and 
prolific,  and  the  fruit  large,  of  good  colour,  and 
first-class  for  packing.  1  he  three  new  varieties 
raised  by  Jlr.  Allan  are  likely  to  have  a  good 
future,  as  all  are  excellent  in  every  way  here 
on  a  soil  not  by  any  means  favourable  for 
Strawberry  culture.  Gunton  Park  is  so  far  the 
best  of  the  trio,  producing  the  finest  fruit  and 
in  the  greatest  fpiantity,  while  Lord  Sufiield  and 
Empre.ss  of  India  are  only  a  little  behind. 
Auguste  Nicaise  is  a  very  reliable  sort,  having 
always  done  well  since  first  planted.  James 
Veitch  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  two  of  the 
best  all-round  varieties  that  I  grow  ;  both  crop 
equally  well,  and  the  fruit  attains  a  lar<,'e  size 
and  high  colour  in  each  case.  Sometimes  com- 
plaints are  made  as  to  the  flavour  of  tlie  former, 
but  on  our  light  hot  soil  there  is  no  cause  to 
grumble  on  that  score.  On  the  other  hand, 
Noble  is  so  poor  Ln  quality,  that  I  shall  grow  it 
no  more.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  is  proving  a 
very  desirable  variety,  the  quantity,  size,  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit  being  very  pleasing.  \  i- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  or  Garibaldi,  as  it 
is  better  known  by  in  this  part,  is  a  general 
favourite,  and  the  same  applies  to  La  Grosse 
Sucree  and  President,  each  doing  admirably 
every  season,  and  not  so  much  afi'ected  by  wet 
or  drj'  weather  as  some  other  kinds.  Keens' 
Seedling  sti/1  holds  its  own,  and  probably 
always  will  do  where  a  really  good  Strawberry 
for  all  purposes  is  recjuired.  Waterloo  is  a  fine 
late  variety,  of  good  liabit  and  fairly  prolific, 
but  its  colour  is  not  approved  by  many  on  tlie 
dessert  table,  being  a  dark  mulberry  hue.  The 
flavour  is  distinct  and  agreeable,  but  owing  to 
the  cohjur  being  objectionable  to  my  employer, 
I  shall  have  to  discard  it  and  substitute 
Oxonian,  which  has  proved  to  be  as  late  and  of 
an  agreeable  colour.  Some  employers  like  to 
see  a  dish  of  white  fruit  or  the  same  mixed  with 
the  red  fruit,  for  which  purpose  Bictou  Pine  is 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  a  good  cropper,  the  fruit 
fairly  large  and  of  moderately  rich  flavour. 

W.  G.  C. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  through  the 
summer  months  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  garden.  Those  who  care  for  the 
tropical  Nympha-a.s  will  find  a  rich  collection  in 
finer  health  almost  than  usual  this  year. 

Iris  fcetidissima  var.  ochroleuci. — It  may 
interest  "  J.  C.  L.''  to  know  that  I  have  found  the 
yellow  variety  of  Iris  fiftidissima  growing  wild  in 
Devonshire,  and  I  have  now  had  it  for  some  years 
in  my  garden.  I  enclose  specimen.  —  T.  H. 
Ar'HER-Hinii. 

Rosa  polyantha  grandiflora.— The  Large- 
flowered  form  of  this  sweet  and  rampant  .Japanese 
Rose  is  a  grand  thing,  as  its  flowers  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Dog  Rose  and  quite  as  freely 
produced  in  the  cluster  as  in  the  type.  Needing 
no  care  or  cultivation  but  to  be  planted  and  left 
alone,  it  can  be  strong!}'  recommended. 

Clematis  integrifolia. — This  is  one  of  the 
herbaceous  species  and  a  kind  far  from  common 
in  gardens,  but  withal  pretty  and  worth  planting 
among  the  choice  hardy  things.  A  mass  of  it 
attracts  notice  in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery,  for 
it  is  flowering  with  great  profusion  this  year.  It 
only  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  bears  its"  nodding 


flowers  singly  on  long  stalks.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
the  petals  thick  with  wavy  edges. 

A  new  single  Rose. — All  wlio  love  the  w  ild 
and  single  Ro,ses  will  welcome  the  new  kind  that 
Mr.  G.  Paul  has  at  Chejhunt,  wliich  is  named 
Carmine  Pillar.  It  is  worthy  of  a  prettier  name. 
Dwarf  single  red  Roses  we  have  in  abundance  and 
white  climbers  not  a  few.  This  new  kind,  how- 
ever, is  a  strong  climber,  and  whether  on  a  pillar 
or  tree  it  will  be  valuable. 

Clematis  coccinea. — It  is  a  pity  that  this  is 
not  more  freely  jjlanted,  for  in  a  light  warm  soil 
it  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  profusely  for 
several  months.  There  are  some  plants  against 
one  of  the  terr.ace  walls  at  Shrubland  which  make 
a  delightful  picture  every  year.  They  commence 
to  flower  when  about  a  yard  high  and  go  on  grow- 
ing and  blooming,  reaching  a  height  of  12  feet 
before  the  season  is  done. 

Rose  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet.— This  is  a  lovely 
Rose  and  was  specially  noticeable  in  Mr.  Frank 
Cant's  nursery.  Through  the  mysteries  of  Rose 
classification  It  has  been  placed  among  the  Noi- 
settes, which  are  for  all  practical  purposes  Teas. 
It  is  a  pretty  Rose,  new  and  distinct,  with  a 
vigorous  climbing  habit.  It  has  the  growth  of 
Reve  d'Or,  the  flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  those 
of  \V.  A.  Richardson,  but  the  buds  are  longer  and 
the  shape  of  the  bloom  much  better  than  in  that 
popular  kind. 

Erigeron  speciosus  superbus. — This  is  a 
fine  flower  for  massing.  Two  beds  of  it  are  in  full 
beaut  V  at  Kew  and  will  remain  gay  over  many 
weeks",  the  large  delicate  purple  flowers  almost 
hiding  the  growth.  The  plant  is  not  stiff  in  habit, 
very  easy  to  grow  and  effective,  but  not  garish. 
Some  flo"wer.s'are  too  brilliant  in  their  colouring 
for  grouping,  such  as  the  double  variety  of  Lych- 
nis viscaria.  This  is  also  planted  in  a  bold  way 
at  Kew,  but  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  Erigeron. 

Delphinium  Belladonna. — This  is  as  charm- 
ing as  any  of  the  more  imposing  kinds.  A  break 
of  it  is  quite  distinct  from  .anything  else,  the 
flowers  of  a  clear  and  delicate  sky-blue  colour, 
whilst  they  appear  through  the  summer  months. 
It  is  worth  having  a  few  plants  in  the  reserve  bed 
for  cutting  from,  as  the  flowers  are  not  so  closely 
set  upon  the  stem  as  in  the  more  popular  types. 
The  plant  is  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit  and  the 
clear  blue  colour  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with 
deep  green-leaved  shrubs.  Whilst  sometimes  mere 
novelties  of  poor  colour  are  sought  for,  such  things 
as  this  are  overlooked. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — Growing  in  front  of  a 
cottage  in  Shedfield  against  a  south  wall  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  this  plant.  It  is  about  t> 
feet  high,  6  feet  wide,  and  flowers  profusely 
every  year.  The  stem  at  its  base  is  about  4  inches 
in  diameter.  A  glass  verandah  was  erected  at  the 
front  of  the  cottage  a  few  years  since,  a  part  of  it 
covering  the  Fabiana,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  several  feet  higher.  Yearly  pruning  of  the 
more  vigorous  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  plant  has 
to  be  resorted  to  to  keep  it  within  bounds. — South 
Hants. 

Plumbago  capensis  in  the  flower  garden. 

Each  year  this  greenhouse  favourite  is  planted 

in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick  in  the  open  for  the  summer  months. 
The  plants  fill  small  beds,  and  when  in  full  beauty 
present  a  charming  aspect  through  the  profusion 
of  delicate  blue  flowers.  If  used  with  pure  white 
Snapdragons  or  Antirrhinums,  an  unusual  con- 
trast would  be  gained.  The  Plumbago  is  not 
much  planted  in  ordinary  places,  but  it  is  worth 
grouping  boldly.  \Ve  prefer  a  bed  of  it  to  tall 
specimens  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Wm.  Dean. — At  the 
request  of  the  midland  section  of  the  committee 
interested  in  getting  up  this  testimonial,  the  pre- 
sentation has  been  delayed  till  August.  The  hon. 
treasurer,  however,  sent  last  Monday  to  Mr. 
Dean  a  substantial  instalment  of  the  amount  col- 
lected, it  being  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday. 
The  original  intention  was  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion  on   that    day.     Any   further    subscriptions. 


however  small,  will  be  gladly  received  and  .acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  George  McLeod,  4(5,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.  ;  or  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Spring- 
field, Rothesay. 

Nemesia  strumosa  vars. — When  in  the  Read- 
ing nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  recently  we  were 
charmed  with  a  large  break  of  this  now  well-kno«  n 
annual,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
Thk  G.iRDEN,  March  11,  1S93.  It  is  very  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  in  spring,  and  the  plants  when  put  out 
enjoy  a  warm,  rather  light  soil  with  sunny  as- 
pect. No  annual  affords  so  many  distinct  col- 
ours—crimson, rose,  carmine,  yellow,  orange,  and 
many  allied  tints.  Yellow  and  orange  shade  s 
abound,  and  the  flowers  crowded  into  tine  heads 
make  a  bright  Jisplay.  No  annu.al  gives  such  a 
variety  of  rich,  decided,  and  pleasing  colours. 

A  note  on  Portulacas.— In  a  hot  season  i.o 
annual  is  more  precious  in  its  way  than  the  l\r- 
tulaca.  We  lately  saw  several  large  beds  mar- 
gined with  it,  the  plants  approaching  the  flowering 
stage.  Thoroughly  well-draiued  and  dry  soil  in  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  what  is  re- 
quired. Success  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.  Last  year  we  saw  two  beds  of  Portulacas, 
and  the  brilliant  mass  of  varied  coloured  flowers 
on  the  dense  growth  made  a  splendid  picture.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  gentle  heat 
and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in  May.  The  varie- 
ties one  sees  in  gardens  have  for  the  most  part 
sprung  from  P.  grandiflora,  a  Brazilian  annual  in- 
troduced about  1827. 

Rhodanthes  for  the  garden.— We  lately 
saw  in  the  Reading  Nurseries  a  mass  of  the  rose- 
coloured  R.  Manglesi  and  the  beautiful  white 
Rhodanthe,  the  plants  flowering  freely  and  well 
in  a  fairly  open  spot.  One  rarely  sees  these  lovely 
Australian  half-hardy  annuals  in  gardens,  but  they 
are  well  worth  growing.  The  flowers  are  pretty 
at  this  season,  and  may  be  gathered  before  get- 
ting soiled  by  the  weather  for  winter,  as  the  Rho- 
danthes are  "  Everlastings."  Good  use  might  lo 
m.ade  of  them  in  the  garden  in  beds,  the  colours 
decided  and  charming,  pure  white  against  clear 
rose.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  March 
ill  a  cold  frame.  Thin  out  and  leave  about  six 
plants  in  a  44-inch  pot.  Harden  them  off  under 
hedges  in  April,  and  transplant  to  the  open  at 
the  end  of  the  month  or  beginning  of  May. 

Two  good  Daisies. — Two  splendid  plants 
«ith  Daisy-like  flowers  and  now  in  full  profusion 
of  bloom  are  Erigeron  speciosus  and  Anthemis 
tinctoria.  Both  of  them  are  highly  eflective  in 
the  garden  and  most  valuable  for  cutting.  The 
Erigeron  has  lilac-blue  flowers,  each  quite  2 
inches  across,  whilst  those  of  the  Anthemis  are 
a  little  smaller,  of  a  creamy  colour,  with  rich 
yellow  centre  and  ipiite  as  pretty  as  those  of 
the  tender  Marguerite  much  planted  in  beds.  It 
has  a  tufted  habit  of  growth  and  can  be  easily  in- 
creased by  division.  They  both  suggest  this  note 
because  they  are  at  present  in  their  fullest  beauty, 
each  covering  many  square  yards  of  ground  among 
the  shrubs  and  making  a  lovely  mass  of  colour, 
which  proves  beyond  question  that  rich  eS'ects  are 
to  be  had  and  the  garden  made  bright  with  colour 
by  the  use  of  the  best  hardy  plants. 

Begonias  at  Reading.— Many  houses  are 
filled  with  tuberous  Begonias  and  the  varieties  of 
B.  semperflorens  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' 
nurseries.  As  regards  the  tuberous  section,  the 
plants  are  superb,  of  unusually  fine  habit,  com- 
pact, leafy,  dwarf,  and  with  the  flowers  borne 
on  strong  stems.  The  flowers  in  the  case  of 
both  doubles  and  singles  display  m.any  shades 
of  colour  from  orange-scarlet  to  white,  delicate 
primrose  tints  being  as  charming  as  any.  Quite  a 
new  break  away  occurs  in  the  Hollyhock  type,  an 
appropriate  name,  the  flowers  much  like  thofc 
of  a  Hollyhock,  with  a  dense  sulphur  .ind  choco- 
late centre  and  primrose  shaded  segments.  One 
traces  the  influence  of  B.  Pearcei  in  the  beauti- 
fully coloured  leaves  of  some  kinds,  but  varieties 
with  dark  foliage  abound,  these  when  the  floweis 
are  crimson,  or  shades  of  it,  being  remarkably 
eflective.     A  house  full  of  varieties  of  B.  sempei- 
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florens  is  a  beautiful  picture.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Begonias  of  the  future,  the  plants 
dense  in  habit,  exceptionally  free,  and  rich  and 
tender  in  colour.  We  recently  alluded  to  the 
best  kinds. 

The  double  Meadow-sweet. — A  wet  corner 
in  the  garden  trives  us  a  series  of  pictures  for  three 
seasons  of  the  year  solely  as  the  result  of  natu- 
ralising a  few  good  things  in  quantity.  Not  long 
since  the  spot  \sus  a  glow  of  golden  yellow  with 
Globe  Flowers.  These  have  ceased,  and  now  a 
splendid  group  of  the  double  Meadow-sweet 
attracts  notice  and  makes  one  pause  in  admira- 
tion. The  wild  single  type  is  a  pretty  plant,  but 
the  double  form  is  prettier,  having  all  its  natural 
grace,  whilst  it  lasts  longer  and  has  a  more  solid 
effect  by  reason  of  the  double  flowers.  It  is  de- 
cidedly a  valuable  garden  plant  for  moist  spots, 
and  anywhere  near  the  waterside  it  ma}'  be  planted 
and  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  closely  grouped 
its  effect  will  be  much  better  than  that  which 
results  from  thin  or  scattered  planting. — A.  H. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum.— This  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  a  pillar,  as  may  be  seen  just  now  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  gay 
for  some  time  past  with  its  profusion  of  orange- 
yellow  flowers.  On  previous  occasions  the  merits 
of  C.  aurantiacum  have  been  pointed  out,  but  the 
Kew  specimen  was  so  beautiful  a  few  days  ago 
that  it  deserves  a  passing  note.  This  species  was 
introduced  from  Guatemala  in  1.S43,  and  blooms 
freely  for  many  months,  usually  throughout  the 
summer  until  quite  the  autumn,  fogs  then  playing 
havoc  with  the  wealth  of  bloom.  To  get  the  best 
results,  plant  out  in  a  border  of  rich  soil  and  keep 
well  watered  during  the  summer  months.  Propa- 
gate by  cuttings,  which  strike  readily  in  the  early 
spring.  When  trained  up  a  pillar  and  the  flower- 
laden  shoots  allowed  to  fall  about  in  a  graceful 
way  it  is  delightful,  as  the  colour  is  unique. 

Iris  ochroleuca.— I  send  you  some  flowers  of 
this.  My  specimens  are  planted  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  in  various  situations,  and  seem  to  do  well 
in  all,  perhaps  best  in  a  border  running  north  and 
south,  sloping  gently  towards  the  latter  point. 
Being  a  tall  subject  it  is  at  the  back,  close  to 
where  the  vegetables  are  grown.  Here  it  throws 
up  spikes  similar  to  that  sent  you,  usually  over  4 
feet,  often  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  bearing  about 
six  blossoms,  the  top  ones  opening  first.  My  soil 
is  chiy  over  granite,  and  often  cakes  very  hard  in 
summer  ;  but  Iris  ochroleuca  flowers  every  year, 
though  the  number  of  spikes  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  size  of  the  clumps,  six  or  seven  being 
the  most  I  have  had.  The  lower  part  of  my  gar- 
den is  cool  and  moist,  but  I  do  not  think  this  Iris 
is  any  stronger  here  than  in  drier  and  warmer 
positions.  I  think  it  likes  to  be  left  undisturbed. 
— Greenwood  Pim. 

Cytisus  capitatus.— Compared  with  some  of 
the  Genistas  and  Cytisuses  flowering  a  month  or 
two  earlier,  this  species  lacks  a  certain  amount  of 
showiness,  but  seeing  that  it  is  about  the  only 
one  now  in  bloom,  and  that  for  neatness,  and  com- 
pactness of  habit  it  is  second  to  none,  it  is  well 
worth  growing,  especially  in  a  front  position  in  a 
shrubbery.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  specific 
name,  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  Broom 
is  the  clustering  of  the  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow.  The 
plant  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  forms 
a  dense  bush  with  numerous  erect  branches. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  except  the  petals  is 
covered  with  soft  hairs,  the  leaves  (which  consist 
of  three  ovate  leaflets)  especially  so.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  is 
often  to  be  seen  growing  on  the  outskirts  and  in 
the  clearings  of  forests.  According  to  Loudon  it 
was  cultivated  in  England  in  1774.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  in  most  seasons  it  rinens 
plentifully.— B. 

A  house  of  Achimenes.— It  is  seldom  one 

sees  Achimenes  grown,  but  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful when  in  full  flower,  the  plants  compact,  as  a 
rule,  and  smothered  with  bloom.  When  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading 


a  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  house  devoted  whoUj-  to 
Achimenes,  and  it  presented  a  fine  picture.  Each 
variety  was  grouped  by  itself,  and  one  of  the  best 
was  Rosy  Queen,  a  variety  raised  by  the  firm. 
The  flowers  are  borne  freely  on  quite  small  plants, 
and  individually  are  of  large  size,  clear  bright  rose 
set  off  with  a  white  centre.  Very  rich  in  colour  is 
longiflora  major,  the  flowers  large  and  rich  purple 
in  colour,  whilst  other  good  varieties  are  the  pure 
white  Margaretta,  the  brilliant  carmine-rose  Lady 
Lyttelton,  and  splendens.  The  last-mentioned  is 
a  brilliant  little  flower,  a  great  improvement  upon 
A.  coccinea,  the  flowers  small,  of  vivid  colour,  and 
produced  in  profusion.  A  few  well-grown  plants 
make  a  great  displa}'.  We  hope  tnat  such  tine 
v.arieties  as  those  mentioned  will  get  more  popular 
than  at  i)resent,  especially  the  distinct  coloured 
Rosy  Queen. 

The  Blue  Reck  Bindweed  (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus). — The  finest  thing  in  the  flower 
garden  this  week  is  an  edging  of  this  lovely  plant 
which  with  us  is  a  true  perennial  and  stands  the 
winter  unharmed.  The  plants  spread  out  on  to 
the  gravel  and  creep  into  the  border  among  the 
Tea  Roses,  effectually  covering  the  ground  for  a 
space  of  more  than  4  feet  wide.  They  now 
bear  myriads  of  blossoms,  and  when  all  are  open 
the  eftect  is  uni(|ue,  making  a  most  charming 
picture  of  soft  refined  colour  such  as  no  other 
plant  could  produce.  Happily,  too,  it  is  not  a 
flower  of  the  present  week  onljr  that  will  pass 
away  and  be  seen  no  more  till  next  year.  It  is 
magnificent  in  its  first  flush  of  glory,  and  plenty 
of  flowers  will  be  forthcoming  till  the  end  of  the 
autumn. 

The  common  Mullein.— As  to  robust,  hoary, 
ornamental  plants  remarked  upon  in  last  week's 
number,  few  can  surpass  a  vigorous,  healthy 
specimen  of  our  common  Mullein  (Verbascum 
Thapsus).  A  self-sown  seedling  here  on  a  raised 
border  is  at  the  present  time  9^  feet  high,  with  a 
spread  of  under  leaves  4  feet.  The  arrangement 
of  these  leaves  is  quite  symmetrical,  and  extends 
up  to  5  feet.  The  flower-spike  is  4^  feet  long, 
and  at  its  base  are  eight  erect  laterals.  The  whole 
plant  is  perfectly  perpendicular,  and,  standing 
near  others  of  less  rigid  aspect,  is  very  im|)Osing 
and  distinct.  This  species  is  much  subject  to 
mildew,  but  the  specimen  in  question  is  quite 
healthy.  I  may  add  that  this  border  is  2|  feet 
above  the  level  and  is  formed  at  the  sides  by 
rocks,  a  ridge  of  stones  along  the  centre  securing 
rapid  drainage,  and  is  filled  with  light  material 
chiefly  from  the  potting  refuse  heap,  with  about 
one  half  pit  sand.  It  was  made  for  plants  re- 
quiring a  very  dry,  warm  soil. — J.  M.,  Charmotith, 
JJorxet. 

Campanula  grandis.— Although  not  of  long 
duration  in  its  season  of  bloom,  this  is  a  hand- 
some species  when  in  full  flower.  I  never  saw 
it  so  effective  as  recently  in  a  little  garden  beside 
the  road  near  Cheshunt  Station.  There  were  a 
number  of  little  groups,  and  all  of  them  had  a 
goodly  number  of  spikes  which  stood  boldly  up, 
bearing  many  full-expanded  flowers.  As  with 
many  other  things,  so  with  this :  seeing  it  in 
quantity,  one  can  form  a  truer  idea  of  its  merits. 
Left  as  an  isolated  tuft  in  the  garden  border,  it  is 
spa^se•flo^^■ering,  but  properly  treated  it  becomes 
one  of  the  finest  of  summer  plants,  and  is  suitable 
for  shaded  positions,  where  also  it  lasts  longer. 
There  is  a  white  form  of  equal  merit.  This  kind 
spreads  much  at  the  root,  and  the  best  plan 
to  obtain  bold  free-flowering  groups  is  to  divide 
the  plants  each  autumn,  replanting  in  a  bold 
group  the  stronger  crowns  for  flowering,  whilst 
the  young  ones  make  admirable  stock  for  another 
year. — A.  H. 

Loaicera  splendida  and  L.    gigantea. — 

These  two  new  Honeysuckles  are  floweiing  freely, 
and  one  of  them,  L.  splendida,  is  a  decided  acqui- 
sition, distinct  alike  in  growth  and  flower.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  throwing  out  long  vigorous  shoots 
with  leaves  in  opiiosite  pairs  encircling  the  shoot. 
The  entire  growth,  both  the  wood  and  the  under 
and  upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  are  glaucous,  giving 
it  a  most  attractive  appearance  even  when  flower- 


less.  The  flowers  are  large,  borne  thickly  in  bold 
trusses,  the  buds  having  brown-red  tips  and  o|)en- 
ing  into  a  fine  broad-petalled  flower  of  ivory 
whiteness  shading  to  soft  yellow  with  age,  and 
possessing  the  true  Honeysuckle  fragrance.  L. 
gigantea  is  all  that  the  name  implies,  with  im- 
mense leaves  and  pyramidal  three  -  branched 
panicles  of  bloom.  The  flowers,  however,  are  in- 
dividually small,  almost  scentless,  and  changing 
to  yellow.  It  is  an  interesting  kind,  but  L.  s[jlen- 
dida  is  so  good  that  all  who  like  Honeysuckles 
should  get  it. — A.  H. 

Campanula  persicifolia  coronata  alba.— 

This  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  Bellflowers  at 
present  flowering  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  I  regard 
this  as  the  best  of  this  section,  not  even  excepting 
the  more  recent  variety  called  grandiBora.  This 
latter  has  nothing  save  size  of  flowers  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  as  these  are  not  usually  so  freely 
produced  on  the  plants,  the  effect  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
variety  above-named  not  only  flowers  profusely, 
but  is  possessed  of  a  saucer  as  well  as  a  cup,  the 
former  adding  materially  to  the  mass  of  white  in 
any  particular  place.  Large  clumps  of  it  are 
therefore  extremely  effective,  and  those  who  only 
possess  the  white  form  of  the  type  should  lose  no 
time  in  adding  the  variety  coronata  to  their  col- 
lection. It  is  only  about  2  feet  high,  neat  and 
compact  in  appearance,  while  the  spikes  are  ?ery 
useful  for  cutting.  For  exhibiting  in  a  cut  state 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  excellent,  and  should 
be  included  in  almost  any  collection  of  hardy  her- 
baceous plants.  Its  fine  white  spikes  are  very 
telling.— E.  J. 

Cattleya  gigas. — The  culture  of  this  grand 
Cattleya  is  steadily  progressing,  its  requirements 
being  evidently  better  understood  than  a  few 
years  back.  For  this  season  both  it  and  the  forms 
of  C.  Gaskelliana  are  worthy  successors  to  C. 
Mossia;  and  C.  Mendeli.  The  species  in  question 
was  exhibited  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  in  remarkably  fine  condition  by  Mr. 
Temple,  Le3-swood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  whose  Or- 
chid grower  evidently  well  understands  its  cul- 
ture. Two  plants  in  very  distinct  varieties  were 
shown,  both  of  which  bore  flowers  of  extra  large 
size,  the  larger  spikes  having  four  grand  blooms 
upon  each  of  them  ;  that  with  the  darker  labellum 
would  by  man}^  be  considered  no  doubt  as  the  finer 
form  by  reason  of  its  richer  colours,  but  the  paler 
coloured  variety  was  extremely  beautiful  in  its 
more  delicate  and  soft  tints.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  C.  gigas  varies  as  much  as  the  other  Cattleyas 
above-mentioned,  but  of  such  a  grand  species  it  is 
hardlj'  possible  to  become  the  possessor  of  an  in- 
different form,  even  the  less  conspicuous  of  these 
being  verj'  attractive. 

Platyclinis  filiformis. — I  have  given  this 
name  as  the  heading,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
confess  that  I  much  prefer  the  older  and  better 
known  appellation  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  by 
which  we  older  growers  have  known  this  charm- 
ing Orchid  for  many  years.  Those  who  visited 
and  took  note  of  the  few  Orchids  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday  last 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  splendid  spe- 
cimen shown  by  the  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  I 
never  recollect  in  the  palmy  days  of  specimen  ex- 
hibits so  fine  a  plant  as  this  particular  one.  It 
had  upon  it  about  130  racemes  of  its  small,  but 
extremely  beautiful  flowers.  Each  raceme  was  of 
average  length  at  the  least,  whilst  many  sur- 
passed this,  the  plant  not  having  evidently  lost 
any  of  its  vigour  by  the  enormous  quantity  it 
bore.  Not  being  one  of  the  most  showy  Orchids 
this  plant  has  no  doubt  in  a  measure  escaped 
notice.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  one  that  is  now 
imported  to  any  extent;  probably  no  collectors, 
or  but  a  few  of  them,  now  visit  Manilla,  from 
whence  this  plant  first  came.  It  used  to  be  shown 
well  from  the  finely  grown  collection  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  Bassett  at  Stamford  Hill  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Baker,  being  frequently  one  of  the  twenty  plants 
in  his  premier  collections  during  July  at  Regent's 
Park.— Orchis. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN   AT 

PEXSHURST  PLACE. 

There  is  no  more  essential  cliarm  for  a  garden 
than  that  it  should  stand  by  itself  in  character 
and  not  be  a  mere  copy  of  gardens  near  it  or 
elsewhere.  This  merit  belongs  to  Penshurst, 
and  \i-e  know  of  nothing  prettier  than  the 
network  of  orchard  trees  and  tall  summer 
flowers  beneath  them  which  make  up  much 
of  the  flower  ganlening  there.  Mach  of  the 
ground  between  the  kitchen  garden  and  the 
house  is  thrown  into  s(iuares  and  strips  by 
Yew  hedges,  which  shelter  and  divide  the 
space.  Most  of  this  space  between  the  hedges 
is  planted  with  fruit  trees  for  garden  use,  and 


and,  indeed,  Delphinium,  Goat's-beard,  giant 
Scabious,  and  many  a  midsummer  flower  are 
refreshing  to  see  in  this  way  after  the  sort  of 
garden  we  usually  see,  showing  once  more  that 
the  greater  variety  in  gardens  the  better,  and 
that  the  "hardness"  of  ordinary  gardens  is  a  thing 
to  soften  rather  than  to  imitate.  P>ut  to  get 
any  like  eifects  in  many  gardens  would  involve 
a  change  of  plan  and  of  our  ways  of  setting 
out  flowers,  and  would  not  be  worth  seeking 
in  every  case,  as  tliere  are  so  many  other  ways. 
Mr.  Bridger  is  one  of  the  few  indefatigable 
Carnation  growers  and  raisers,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  even  before  the  flower-time  to  see 
the  fine  colour  of  the  foliage  of  th3  lines  and 
masses  of  seedling  and  other  Carnations. 


system,  with  all  its  garishness,  was  dis- 
covered, flowers  were  planted  for  many 
generations  in  quiet  ways  about  old  English 
houses.  It  is  well  that  the  main  entrance 
and  park  side  of  a  great  house  should 
be  frank  and  ojien,  but  to  make  the 
house  bare  all  round  for  the  sake  of  bare 
Grass,  and  to  lose  all  the  advantage  of 
shelter  and  seclu.sion,  is  not  the  best  way 
by  far.  ]5ays  and  warm  corners,  and  high 
walls,  and  their  shelter  and  variety  of 
aspect,  are  delightful  for  flowers — flowers 
such  as  could  not  injure  any  building ; 
not  even  a  suspicion  of  the  injury  that 
comes  from  Ivy  betimes  could  attach  to 
borders   of    Fern  or    Iris.     Sliaven    turf   is 
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walks — very  often  Grass  walks — run  between 
and  among  them.  The  remaining  spates  are 
planted  with  flowers,  from  lieds  of  Carnations 
to  mixed  boi'ders  of  tall  herbaceous  jilants 
and  Lilies.  Foxgloves,  for  example,  are  at 
home  in  such  conditions,  and  in  rather  broad 
masses  under  the  trees  their  effect  is  natural 
and  charming — that  is  to  say,  the  shade  and 
mystery  of  the  overhead  growth  give  them 
something  of  the  look  they  have  in  woods.  The 
lines  of  border  after  border  are  broken  by  the 
trees,  and  the  ettect  is  very  soft  and  diiferent 
from  what  it  so  often  is,  while  the  colour  tells 
.splendidly  in  the  case  of  masses  of  Orange 
Lily.  The  growth  is  free,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  primness,  which  greatly  helps 
the  effect.   (!roups  of  Acanthus  look  well  here, 


Pens-hurst  is  an  example  of  the  many 
gardens  (new  and  old)  where  the  reaction 
from  the  hardness  ot  bedding  out  and  the 
ugline.ss  connected  with  that  work  have  led 
people  to  abolish  altogether  flowers  near 
the  house.  It  is  not  the  old  way 
to  make  this  clearance  of  everything  but 
shaven  Grass  near  a  beautiful  old  house,  nor 
is  it  the  true  way,  but  it  is  now  a  common 
on'fe,  and  it  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  ugliness 
of  beds.  But  there  are  ways  of  putting 
flowers  in  charming  modesty  about  a  house 
as  well  as  digging  in  early  summer  ugly 
gravelike  beds  for  them.  In  the  old  days 
Howers  clustered  round  the  house,  and 
were  the  better  for  its  shelter,  warmth 
and      colour.       Long    before     the     massing 


pretty  in  our  summer,  but  there  are  acres  of 
it  in  the  parks  and  fields  around.  If  we 
lived  in  a  country  wheie  close  turf  was  not 
seen  in  the  parks,  or  hills,  or  fields,  there  would 
be  a  reason  for  making  a  special  effort  to  get 
nothing  but  turf  under  the  windows.  Grass 
is  charming,  but  to  exclude  the  fliiwers  alto- 
gether for  its  sake  is  a  mistake.  In  a  park 
the  short  nibbled  turf  is  fringed  by  Bracken 
and  Bramble  or  Foxglove  ;  whereas,  near  the 
house  the  regulation  way  now  is  to  let  the 
turf  run  hard  and  straight  into  the  wall. 
All  the  winds  of  heaven  strike  such  houses 
uutempered  by  the  breath  of  a  Violet. 

There  is  the  question  of  seclusion  about 
large  houses  which  is  bound  up  with  this. 
Nothing    is    worse    than    planting    out    and 
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hiding  the  sun  and  air  from  a  beautiful  house, 
but  certain  slight  dividing  lines  connect- 
ing little  secluded  gardens  and  sheltered 
places  for  flowers  arc  often  needed.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  screening  off  such  precious 
spaces,  too — Vine,  Lemon  Verbena,  Winter 
Sweet,  and  Jasmine  for  low  walls;  Kose, 
Sweet  Ik'ier  and  Honeysuckle  for  fragrant 
or  blossoming  hedges ;  Clematis,  "Wistaria 
and  climbing  Rose  for  arch  or  pergola.  The 
very  lines  for  shelter  or  privacy  might  be 
gardens  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful 
things  we  have,  from  the  winter  Jasmine  to 
the  climbing  Tea  Eose.  No,  the  Grass  alone 
is  not  and  never  can  be  the  artistic  way  on 
all  sides  of  a  house  !  The  grey  of  the  Carna- 
tion is  welcome  in  winter  seen  from  the 
windows,  and  there  are  many  evergreen  rock 
plants  that  take  their  finest  hues  in  winter, 
and  they  are  a  long  way  better,  even  for 
their  green  than  the  winter-worn  turf.  It  is 
often  well,  too,  to  see  a  glimpse  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  brilliant  way  the  Crocus  opens  its 
lieart  to  the  sun  of  the  early  spring,  giving 
courage  to  the  crowds  of  fair  blossoms  that 
soon  follow  it. — -W.  R. 

The  Hou.se. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  this  fine  old  his- 
torical and,  indeed,  world-renowned  building  is 
maintained  in  good  preservation,  having  been 
greatly  and  well  restored  by  the  present  owner. 
The  house  itself  is  situated  on  the  south- 
■western  side  of  the  grand  old  park  near  the 
meetingof  the rivei  s  Eden  and  Medway,  which, 
■winding  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
large  estate,  afford  some  pretty  river  and 
meadow  scenery.  The  house,  originally  an  em- 
battled mansion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
later  times  expanded  into  a  mixture  of  the 
castle  and  mansion,  with  its  towers,  courts  and 
spacious  hall,  retained  much  of  its  olden  state 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In 
scriptions  and  armorial  bearings  on  different 
parts  of  the  building  point  out  their  resjiec- 
tive  ages.  Some  portions  of  Penshurst  Place 
are  nearly  seven  centuries  old.  The  fine  old 
baroinal  hall,  GO  feet  by  40  feet  and  60  feet 
in  heiglit,  is  open  to  the  roof,  where  WoS 
originally  an  open  louvre.  Beneath  it  on  the 
floor  is  the  lire-hearth,  with  large  and- 
irons upwards  of  3  feet  0  inches  high  ;  near 
the  top  of  each  is  the  double  broad  arrow  of 
the  Sydney  arms.  The  dogs  are  connected 
by  a  massive  bar  of  iron,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  rest  for  the  fuel.  This  is  nearly 
a  yard  and  a  half  wide  and  wo\>ld  allow  the 
trunks  and  large  portions  of  trees  to  blaze  ; 
the  ribs  of  the  roof  and  the  walls  are  much 
discoloured  by  the  wood  smoke.  This  pri- 
meval fireplace  without  any  attempt  at  a 
chimney  is  very  rarely  seen  in  our  day.  The 
sills  of  the  side  windows  are  very  near  the  floor 
— an  unusual  arrangement  in  such  halls.  The 
floor  is  composed  of  small  bricks  and  tiles,  and 
beneath  is  a  very  fine  crypt  or  vault.  Com- 
municating with  the  hall  is  a  state  room  70 
feet  long,  with  an  Elizabethan  ceiling  and 
crimson  velvet  and  gold  screen  embroidered 
with  mother-of-pearl  by  Elizabeth.  Next  is 
the  Queen's  drawing-room,  said  to  have  been 


furnished  by  her,  and  the  embroidered  satin 
which  covers  part  of  the  walls  is  suppo.H'd  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
maidens.  These  rooms  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  are  preserved  with  care.  The 
work  of  Lord  de  ITsle  in  the  repair  and  care 
of  the  old  house  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
interested  in  such  precious  memorials  of  the 
past.  Preserved  at  Penshurst  arc  several 
family  and  historical  records,  amongst  them 
one  of  much  curiosity — an  inventory  of  fur- 
niture, &o.,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  belonging 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
great  light  of  Penshurst  was  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court — the  eloquent  poet,  able 
statesman  and  noble  soldier. 

The  Grounds. 

Around  the  mansion  the  ground  rises  on 
all  sides,  so  that  the  building  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
from  which  many  fine  views  of  the  old  pile 
may  be  obtained,  wdiieh  vary  greatly  in 
character  according  to  the  aspect  from 
which  they  are  seen.  The  grounds  at 
Penshurst  are  very  extensive,  and  were  ori- 
ginally laid  out  in  the  formal  taste  of  the 
trim  hedge,  the  evergreen  wall  and  arch,  and 
geometrical  bed  ;  the  basin  and  its  fountain, 
the  straight  walk  and  pleasant  green.  In  the 
outer  paik  to  this  day  is  a  heronry.  The 
park  itself,  about  500  acres  in  extent,  abounds 
in  picturesque  scenes  and  grand  old  trees,  of 
which  artists  have  taken  advantage.  On  the 
northern  side  the  ground  rises  gradually  for 
about  a  mile,  and  from  this  as  a  standpoint 
a  very  fair  scene  is  visible.  The  panorama 
of  the  distant  hills,  often  with  the  blue  aerial 
mist  hanging  over  them,  is  charming,  but  the 
central  attraction  is  the  old  house,  which 
from  this  point  is  very  picturesque  on  account 
of  the  soft  neutral  tints  which  age  has 
laid  upon  it.  The  intervening  space  is 
much  varied  and  undulating ;  on  every  side 
are  grand  old  timber  trees,  old  Thorns,  here 
and  there  a  Yew  and  Scotch  Fir,  ai.d  over 
many  acres  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Fern  (Pteris 
aquilina)  covers  the  ground  from  3  feet  to  7 
feet  high,  and  on  a  fair  day,  with  a  gentle 
breeze  when  the  glinting  of  the  sun  hangs 
over  the  tremulous  surface  of  the  Fern,  witii 
the  fiivourite  Scotch  cattle  and  Highland 
sheep  distributed  amongst  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  charming  "home  land- 
scape." 

Famous   Trees. 

On  the  right  from  our  standpoint  'u  a  row 
of  grand  old  Beech  trees,  many  of  which  are 
20  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  further  on  a  grove  of  Spanish 
Chestnuts,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
their  gigantic  proportions  and  picturesque 
contortions  of  growth,  so  dear  to  the  artistic 
eye,  can  only  be  appreciated  when  standing 
among  them.  The  largest  is  27  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, but  there  are  several  which  ap- 
proach that  size.  On  the  left  the  eye  is 
attracted    by    the    fine    proportions    of   the 


Sydney  Oak,  familiar  to  many  through  the 
pictur(^  in  the  Sheiqishanks'  gallery  at  South 
Kensington.  Southey  has  some  fine  lines  on 
a  tree  said  to  have  been  planted  on  the  day 
the  great  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  born, 
November,  1554;  but  as  he  also,  with  a 
poet's  licence,  describes  it  as  mouldered  to 
dust  when  he  wrote,  it  cannot  be  the  tree  in 
question,  which  is  evidently  much  older,  and 
nearer  600  years  than  300  years,  and  al- 
though it  is  hollow  inside  and  capable  of 
containing  several  people,  it  is  healthy,  and 
may  ap]iarently  stand  for  several  centuries. 
Nearly  200  authors  have  written  on  Sydney 
and  his  residence,  many  of  them  fascinated 
by  the  tree  legend  ;  but  corsidering  that  Ben 
Jonson  writes  of 

That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met, 

and  that  Southey  describes  the  same  tree  as 
mouldered,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Uv-y 
both  alluded  to  a  very  tall  and  magnificent 
Beech  which  stood  near  by,  and  has  long 
since  perished.  The  circiimference  of  the 
Sydney  Oak  is  33  feet  6  inches  at  1  foot, 
and  27  feet  at  6  feet;  but  there  is  another 
old  Oak  about  half  a  mile  off,  hidden  in  a 
valley  and  but  little  known,  which  is  much 
larger,  more  vigorous,  and  more  picturesque 
in  appearance,  and  evidently  older,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  at  1  foot  is  34  feet 
8  inches,  and  at  6  feet  34  feet  1  inch. 
Beyond  the  Oak  is  a  group  of  old  trees  con- 
spicuous for  some  noble  old  Scotch  Firs, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  deciduous 
trees.  It  is  now  the  rookery,  but  was  for- 
merly a  pleasaunce  of  the  Countess  of 
Leicester,  laid  out  in  walks  and  clumps  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  one  side  runs  a  pictur- 
esque piece  of  water  called  Laucnp  Well,  and 
leading  from  it  to  Sacharissa's  Walk  we  pass 
some  grand  old  Sycamores  of  large  propor- 
tions and  massive  appearance  when  clothed 
with  their  summer  foliage.  Sacharissa's  Walk 
is  so  called  in  remembrance  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Sydney,  aftervpards  Countess  of  Sunderland, 
wdio  was  made  famous  by  the  poetry  of 
Waller.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  trees  originally 
comprising  this  celebrated  walk  are  not  long 
decayed,  but  the  name  is  retained  and  the 
site  occupied  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of 
Limes,  which,  having  been  planted  rather 
closely,  have  run  up  very  tall.  The  perspec- 
tive is  very  fine.  These  trees  are  suj.posed 
to  have  teen  brought  o^■er  from  Holland  by 
one  of  the  delegates  who  went  over  to  treat 
with  W'illiam  of  Orange,  of  whom  a  very 
influential  one  was  Henry  Sydney,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Romney. 

Early  History. 

Penshurst  Place  has  been  the  abode  of 
many  distinguished  persons.  In  the  Norman 
times  there  was  a  building  here  occupied  by 
the  De  Penchesters  and  De  Poultneys.  One 
of  the  race.  Sir  Stephen  de  Penchester,  was  a 
famous  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cimjue  Ports  and 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  In  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Edward  IF.'sreign  Sir  John  de  Poult- 
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ney,  who  then  possessed  Penshurst,  obtained 
a  licence  to  t'ln battle  his  mansion.  He  was 
four  times  Lord  JIayor  of  London.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  lands  of  Penshurst  came 
into  the  possession  of  females,  one  of  whose 
descendants  sold  the  property  to  the  Regent, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  When  he  died  at 
Paris,  Penshurst  came  to  his  next  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  after  whose  death,  in 
1447,  it  descended  to  the  King,  and  was  in 
the  same  year  granted  to  the  Staffords.  On 
the  attainder  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Euoking- 
ham,  the  possessions  of  this  family  fell  to 
the  Crown.  Henry  YIII.  long  kept  the  pro- 
perty and  greatly  extended  the  park.  Edward 
VI.  gave  the  property  to  Sir  William  Sydney, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  Field,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  square  massive  entrance 
tower  partly  explain?  the  connection  he  had 
with  the  King. 

The  religious  and  renowned  Prince 
Edward  the  Sixth  gave  this  house  of 
Penshurst,  with  the  manors,  lands,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  unto 
his  trusty e  and  well- beloved  servant,  Syr 
William  Sj'dney,  Knight  Banneret. 

Penshurst  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Sydneys  to  July,  1793,  when  Jocelyn,  the 
last  Earl  of  Leicester  of  this  family,  died 
without  legitimate  issue,  and  disjiutes  and 
litigation  followed.  The  next  possessor  was 
the  husljand  of  the  niece  of  the  above  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  left  the  estate  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  her  grandson,  the  younger 
brother  of  Sir  John  Shelley,  who  has  since 
taken  the  ancient  name  of  Sydney,  and  King 
William  IV.  in  183-t  conferred  on  his  only 
surviving  son,  Sir  Philip  C.  Sydney,  who  was 
also  the  King's  son-indaw,  the  barony  of  De 
Lisle  and  Dudley — not  a  new  creation,  but 
the  revival  of  a  title  which  had  long  been 
claimed  by  the  Sydneys  of  Penshurst. 

The  above  arc  a  fewof  the  prominent  objects 
of  interest  in  and  near  the  mansion.  In  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  park,  his  lordship, 
with  a  prudent  forethought  for  the  future, 
has  planted  young  trees  rather  extensively, 
designed  on  such  a  plan  that  will  add  greatly 
to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  park  in  a'"ter 
years — notably  an  avenue  of  the  true  London 
Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis)  on  the  highest 
point,  and  one  mile  in  length,  which  some 
day  will  rival  those  of  Boughton. 


liychnis  viscaria  splendens  plena.— This 
is  valuable  for  the  front  or  second  row  in  the 
border,  very  hardy,  and  generally  of  easy  culture. 
I  say  generally,  because  "in  such  winters  as  are 
wet  and  where  sharp  frosts  intervene,  the  old 
tufts  are  liable  to  become  patchy,  and  where  this 
occurs,  the  best  remedy  is  to  take  the  plant  up  in 
February  or  March,  divide  it,  and  replant  in  a 
fresh  position  at  once.  Indeed,  this  plant  may 
with  advantage  be  divided  and  replanted  every 
second  year,  taking  care  always  to  i)lant  firmly, 
not  in  great  loose  lumps,  but  in  fair-sized  pieces, 
making  the  soil  particularly  firm  about  the  collar. 
The  very  tufted  habit  of  the  plant  ensures  a  lodg- 
ment for  wet,  and  being  dense  does  not  readily  dry ; 
hence,  probably,  the  reason  of  the  failure  above 
noted.  Growing  18  inches  high  or  thereabouts, 
the  somewhat  viscid  stems  that  issue  freely  from 
the  tufts  are  crowded  with  reddish-crimson  blos- 
soms, thus  rendering  the  plant  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive.    It  is,    moreover,   of  a   neat   and   compact 


growth  generally,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  gain  for 
it  manj'  admirers,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it 
should  add  it  at  once  to  their  collection.  This 
variety  is  vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  L. 
viscaria  pi.,  which  is  not  worth  growing  by  its 
side,  the  best  form  being  sold  under  the  varietal 
name  of  rubra  plena  as  well  as  that  given  above. 
— E.  J. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

The  Pea  crops  of  the  present  year  are  anj'thing 
but  satisfactory,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  early 
supplies  are  concerned,  (irowers  ever3'where  had 
bright  hopes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  as 
although  growth  was  somewiiat  backward,  there 
was  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  to  have 
carried  dwarf  early  crops  to  maturity  and  to 
have  produced  a  full  yield  of  normal-sized  pods. 
The  disastrous  frost,  however,  in  May  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  embryo  buds  and  tender 
blooms  when  in  a  saturated  condition  put  an  end 
to  many  Pea  growers'  prospects.  In  sheltered 
situations  under  walls  and  hedges  the  haulm  and 
bloom,  though  hard  hit,  were  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and,  considering  the  value  set  upon  early 
dishes  of  Peas  in  the  dining-room,  the  crop, 
though  reduced  to  one  half,  has  perhaps  paid  for 
the  labour  and  anxiety  attending  it.  In  open 
fields  and  market  gardens  generallj-,  at  least  in 
midland  districts,  early  crops  were  practically 
ruined,  but  in  a  few  favoured  districts  where  the 
frost  was  less  severe  and  the  crop  was  saved, 
growers  have  turned  their  pickings  to  a  good 
account,  as  much  as  3s.  (id.  a  peck  being  asked  by 
retailers  for  the  earliest  consignments  in  the 
Manchester  and  other  large  markets.  Varieties 
of  Peas,  in  common  with  all  other  kitchen  garden 
subjects,  have  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so 
rapidly  increased,  but  many  of  the  old  strains, 
like  old  Roses  and  Potatoes,  are  still  very  hard  to 
beat.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  Uilliston's 
Early  was  grown  as  a  first  early,  and  a  capital 
Pea  it  was,  Sangster's  No.  1  and  Daniel  O'Rourke 
being  simply  the  old  Dilliston  re  -  christened. 
Prior  to  the  dwarfer  varieties  being  introduced 
Dilliston's  used  to  be  sown  in  Kent  and  Essex  in 
November,  and  the  produce  gathered  the  third 
Meek  in  Maj- ;  therefore,  in  point  of  time  little 
has  been  gained  by  the  introduction  of  many  of 
the  so-called  extra  early  sorts  with  which  cata- 
logues teem  at  the  present  day.  These,  however, 
are  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  their  dwarfer 
habit  of  growth,  a  great  consideration  where 
sticks  are  scarce  and  gardeners  are  short  of 
ground.  In  the  latter  case  such  sorts  as  Chelsea 
(iem  and  William  Hurst  may  be  sown  in  rows 
3  feet  apart.  A  few  stout  sticks  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  each  side  of  the  rows,  if  kept  to- 
gether bj-  lengths  of  strong  twine,  will  keep  the 
haulm  in  a  natural  position  and  render  further 
labour  unnecessary.  For  a  first  early  Pea  I 
do  not  think  Chelsea  Gem  can  be  beaten. 
For  many  years  I  have  grown  William  I. 
to  succeed  it,  but  having  this  year  proved 
the  excellent  <pialities  of  Exonian,  I  intend 
in  future  to  grow  it  in  place  of  William  I., 
as  it  is  a  more  continuous  cropper  and  equally 
as  good  in  flavour.  As  was  stated  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  G.^rden,  the  old  variety  Stratagem 
is  still  second  to  none  amongst  the  medium 
height  Peas,  cropping  from  the  very  base  of  the 
haulm  and  remaining  in  a  usable  condition  much 
longer  than  many  others.  The  dense  dark  bloom 
of  the  pods  distinguishes  them  from  all  others  and 
renders  it  indispensable  for  exhibition.  I  have 
generally  sown  suHicient  for  a  short  row  or  two  in 
pots  with  Chelsea  Gem  in  January,  as  after  being 
duly  hardened  off  it  stands  exposure  in  spring 
without  injury,  and,  following  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  round-seeded  varieties,  comes  in  accept- 
able. Another  grand  old  variety  is  Fillbasket, 
but  one  seldom  sees  it  now-a-days,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  rage  for  novelties  it  will  be  elbowed 


out  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  best  mid.season 
Peas  I  have  ever  grown  is  Stourbridge  Marrow. 
It  is  mucli  in  the  way  of  Duke  of  Albany,  but  a 
stronger  grower,  and  unless  pinched  it  will  some- 
times attain  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  The  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  indivitlual  Peas  are  first-rate,  but  it 
must  not  be  grown  unless  tall,  stout  stakes  are 
obtainable.  Telephone  is  perhaps  as  good  a  Pea 
as  one  can  grow  for  profit.  It  is  essentially  a  poor 
man's  Pea.  The  extra  large  size  of  the  haulm, 
however,  and  its  pale  colour  are  points  whicli  tell 
against  it  in  private  gardens.  To  those  who 
object  to  very  large  or  very  sweet  Peas  I  would 
recommend  Criterion.  This  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed as  the  summer  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  has  not 
a  single  fault.  For  late  supplies  probably  none 
can  surpass  the  two  old  sorts  British  Queen  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Of  course,  their  great  height  ren- 
ders the  use  of  very  tall  sticks  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stourbridge  Marrow.  The  great  enemy 
of  late  crops  of  Peas  is  mildew.  For  this  reason 
in  low,  damp  situations  it  is  better  to  grow  the 
early  round-seeded  varieties  for  late  supplies. 
Although  I  have  never  grown  it  myself,  I  believe 
Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  to  be  a  capital  sort  for 
late  sowing  and  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  as  many  others.  J.  Cr.vwford. 


Vegetables  running'  to  seed.— The  abnor- 
mal growth  so  common  amongst  many  vegetables 
and  the  running  to  seed  amongst  others  this 
season  prove  conclusively  that  the  extreme  heat 
and  drought  of  last  season  were  opposed  to  the 
proper  de\elopment  and  maturation  of  seeds  in 
general.  Seed  Potatoes,  especially  the  early 
kinds,  sprouted  very  weakly,  and  growth  generally 
has  been  thin  and  puny.  Broad  Beans  in  many 
places  have,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  growth 
out  of  all  proportions  both  as  regards  height  and 
thickness,  while  the  yield  is  very  inferior.  Bolting 
amongst  Cabbages  and  Lettuce  was  very  common 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  running  to  seed  wholesale,  and  even  Leeks  are 
already  showing  signs  of  doing  the  same  thing. — 
J .  C 

Endive  Eraser's  Improved  Broad-leaved. 

— It  is  now  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since 
this  sterling  variety  was  introduced,  yet  so  far 
as  I  know  it  is  still  unbeaten  for  late  winter  and 
spring  supply.  The  curled  varieties  are  all  very 
well  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use,  but  as  a 
rule  they  soon  decay  when  confined  in  pits  and 
frames  and  subjected  to  the  least  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  variety  under  notice,  while  not 
addicted  to  running  to  seed  in  the  spring  so  early 
as  some  other  broad-leaved  strains,  is  also  very 
firm  and  crisp  and  of  first-rate  quality. — J.  C. 

Trebon  Onion  for  autumn  sowing:. — I 
think  there  is  a  general  belief  amongst  garrleners 
that  the  Tripoli  varieties  of  Onions  only  are 
adapted  for  autumn  sowing.  The  true  Trebon, 
however,  is  just  as  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  frost  without 
being  injured.  No  doubt  many  of  the  fine  examples 
of  Spanish  Onions  annually  shown  during  Julj'  and 
August,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  were  sown  in 
August  and  wintered  in  the  open.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  on  warm  soils  and  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions. The  Trebon  by  reason  of  its  depth  and 
proportionate  width  attains  to  a  great  weight 
when  treated  in  this  manner,  and  of  course  the 
bulbs  keep  in  a  sound  condition  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  do  those  of  the  Tripoli  section. — J. 
Crawforii. 

Early  dwarf  Peas.— I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Wythes  that  Chelsea  (jem  is  superior  to  American 
Wonder.  I  have  tried  all  these  dwarf  varieties 
by  sowing  half  a  dozen  rows  of  each  across  an 
early  border,  and  found  American  Wonder  to  be 
the  least  desirable  of  any  of  them.  Presuming 
that  the  sorts  were  true  to  name,  I  could  see  but 
very  little  difference  between  William  Hurst  and 
Chelsea  Gem.  English  Wonder  proved  to  be  a 
distinct  dwarf  Pea,  with  paler  coloured  foliage 
than  anv  of  the  others,  and  bore  a  splendid  crop 
of  excellent  Peas  rivalling  Chelsea  Gem.     These 
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dwarf  Peas  are  excellent  for  small  gardens,  and 
where  Pea  stinks  cannot  be  obtaincil  they  are 
invaluable.  I  liave  not  tried  tliem  for  late  crop- 
pint;,  "■n'l  •'1'"  th.ankful  for  the  information  given 
by  Mr.  Wythes  tliat  Chelsea  Gem  does  not  mil- 
dew. This  is  a  serious  fault  with  most  late  varie- 
ties of  Peas  sown  to  produce  a  crop  in  September 
and  October,  and  it  we  can  obtain  varieties  that 
are  proof  against  mildew,  these  and  no  others 
should  be  sown.  Early  varieties  of  Peas  sown  in 
.lune  are  more  trustworthy  than  late  varieties  to 
produce  late  crops. — .1.  Douglas. 

Wireworm  and  Beetroot.— Having  a  Large 
breadth  of  Beet  and  noticing  how  well  the  seeds 
germinated,  I  was  in  hopes  that  with  early  thin- 
ning there  would  be  little  trouble  as  regards  a 
good  crop.  After  thinning  had  been  completed, 
however,  the  plants  assumed  a  yellow  appearance 
and  did  not  look  at  all  healthy.  This  caused  a  close 
examination,  when  wireworm  was  found  to  be  in 
pos.session.  I  lost  no  time  in  sowing  on  land  that 
iiad  been  well  worked  for  a  late  lot  of  Carrots 
and  then  went  in  for  the  destruction  of  the  wire- 
worm,  using  a  strong  dose  of  Bentley's  soluble 
paraffin.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  change  was 
marvellous  ;  growth  was  robust,  and  at  this  date 
the  plants  are  growing  freely  without  any  trace 
of  the  disease.  The  wireworm  seems  to  lose 
its  power  once  the  plants  begin  to  bulb  or  swell 
at  the  roots,  so  that  if  a  robust  growth  can  be 
maintained  at  the  start  there  is  no  fear  of  injury. 
In  previous  years  I  have  always  been  careful  to 
thoroughly  prepare  land  for  this  crop,  and  had  no 
trouble,  but  being  shortof  room  I  sowed  the  Beet  in 
ordinary  soil.  The  leaves  of  the  seedlings  did  not 
sutler,  although  the  mixture  was  strong.— S.  H. 

Sowing  Iiettuce  thickly.— It  is  a  good  plan 
to  sow  at  this  season  where  the  plants  can  remain 
and  heart.  By  sowing  thinly  rapid  growth  re- 
sults. At  this  date  there  is  often  room  on  the 
Hat  portion  of  soil  thrown  out  of  the  Celery 
trenches,  and  in  this  position  the  plants  do 
grandly.  If  the  drills  are  at  aU  patchy,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  lift  a  few  seedlings  and  make  the 
blanks  good.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  do  not 
run  so  quickly  in  dry,  hot  weather,  less  water  is 
needed,  and  the  heads  are  of  tine  flavour.— G.  W. 

French  Bean  Cinadian  Wonder.—"  A.  D." 
(p.  55.5)  does  well  to  call  attention  to  this  variety 
f  jr  growing  in  pots.  As  it  is  such  a  strong 
grower  it  naturally  makes  more  roots,  and  there- 
fore needs  a  corresponding  amount  of  space  to 
ramble  in,  necessitating  less  attention  in  water- 
ing, and  therebv  reducing  attacks  of  red  spider  to 
a  minimum  so  far  as  the  actual  cultural  details  in 
the  prevention  of  this  pest  depend.  At  Shrover 
Hall,  near  Cosham,  not  long  since  I  saw  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  this  Bean  growing  in  pots  in  one  of 
the  vineries.  I  always  grow  this  variety  in  pots 
to  precede  the  outdoor  crop. — E.  M. 


VEGETABLES  AT  HATFIELD  HOUSE. 
Theke  are  few,  if  any,  private  families  in  the 
country  who  consume  a  gre.ater  quantity  of 
vegetables  than  are  required  for  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  from  four  to  six  hesivy 
hampers  to  be  sent  to  the  town  house  for  a  single 
rnrty,  and  a  glance  at  the  daily  record  kept  by 
Mr.  Norman,  the  able  gardener  at  Hatlield  House, 
of  vegetables  supplied  to  the  town  and  country 
hou3B°disclo3es  a  startling  arr.ay  of  figures.  Peas 
are  now  being  sent  by  the  bushel,  Cauliflowers  by 
the  score,  Ca?rots  by  the  dozen  bunches.  Tomatoes 
by  the  peck,  and  other  vegetables  on  an  equally 
laro-e  scale.  In  order  to  meet  such  a  constantly 
heavy  demand,  more  than  ordinary  judgment  and 
skill  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  produc- 
tion. The  ground  has  to  be  as  closely  and  heavily 
cropped  as  anv  market  garden,  and  "  fads''  can- 
not be  Indulged  in.  Mr.  Norman  has  long  since 
realised  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  varieties 
of  any  one  kind  must  not  ba  grown  where  there 
are  large  quantities  of  good  vegetables  required. 
Not  only  are  mixtures  strongly  objected  to  by 
firstcla??  cooks,  but  when  so  ra  any  v.irietiei  are 


grown,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  steady 
supply  and  avoiding  gluts  becomes  intensilied. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Peas.  Instead  of 
sowing  numbers  of  the  extra  early  round-seeded 
sorts,  and  which  in  many  cases  differ  in  name 
only,  Mr.  Norman  relies  exclusively  upon  Chelsea 
Gem,  of  which  he  possesses  a  good  stock.  Of 
this  he  sows  fully  three  jjccks  of  seed,  some  on 
warm  borders,  and  more,  to  afford  a  close  succes- 
sion, in  the  open.  This  season  all  are,  naturally, 
later  in  filling  their  pods_and  have  made  more 
haulm  than  usual.  Chelsea  Gem  has  attained  a 
height  of  .31)  inches  and,  as  I  saw  it,  was  jiroducing 
very  heavy  crops  of  long  jiods  filled  with  Peas  of 
the  best  quality.  As  a  rule.  Criterion  is  grown  to 
succeed  Chelsea  <iem,  from  one  bushel  to  two 
bushels  of  this  being  sown  during  the  early  spring 
months.  This  season  no  seed  of  Criterion  was 
available.  Champion  of  England  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  and  I  never  remember  seeing  such 
grand  rows  of  this  good  old  variety.  The  rows 
are  6  feet  apart,  but  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  another  foot  or  two  more  of  space.  To 
succeed  this  and  to  carry  on  the  supply  till  frosts 
intervene,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  sown  in  even  larger 
quantities,  one  long  row  actually  running  clean 
across  the  garden.  All  the  Peas  are  given  the 
benefit  of  a  deej)  and  rich  root-run,  and  are  early 
and  heavily  mulched  with  stable  manure.  Cauli- 
flowers, again,  were  particularly  good,  not  large  or 
coarse  in  appearance,  but  more  near  the  size  of  a 
cricket  ball  and  beautifully  close  and  white. 
Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
are  the  only  varieties  grown.  The  former  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  early  forcing  varieties  or  Dean's 
Snowball,  because  these  latter  are  apt  to  come 
rather  too  small.  Mr.  Norman's  method  of 
culture  is  a  slight  departure  from  the  orthodox 
lines.  A  large  breadth  of  ground  is  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  the  plants  are  put 
out  only  1'2  inches  aii.art  in  rows  2  feet  asunder. 
They  are  planted  thus  thickly  in  order  to  have 
abundance  of  neat,  close  hearts  rather  than  fewer 
larger  ones,  and  the  plan  answers  well. 

Brussels  Sprouts  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  winter  supplies  of  vegetables  as  Peas  do  to 
the  summer  ones.  Already  many  of  them  are  IS 
inches  high,  and  remarkably  even  breaks  are  ob- 
servable. Instead  of  single  plants  being  put 
out  2  feet  apart  in  rows  30  inches  or  rather  more 
ap.art,  they  are  jiricked  out  where  they  are  to 
grow  in  pairs.  In  most  instances  both  have 
grown,  but  in  some  seasons  there  are  more  losses. 
Before  they  become  too  large  to  move  the  weakest 
of  each  pair  is  either  transplanted  elsewhere  or  else 
cut  out.  On  his  somewhat  gravelly  soil  Mr. 
Norman  finds  it  necessary  to  both  mould  up  his 
many  rows  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  also  heavily 
mulch  with  manure.  Young  Carrots  must  be 
forthcoming  in  large  qu.antities  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  year  round,  and  this  means  a  long  row  of 
frames  for  the  early  and  late  supplies  and  succes- 
sional  sowings  throughout  the  summer  in  the 
open.  French  cooks  invariably  prefer  the  Parisian 
Forcing,  and  this  small  round-rooted  variety  is 
certainly  very  tender  and  sweet.  Yet  another 
hint  for  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  what  French 
.•Af/<  and  those  who  have  trained  under  them  give 
the  preference  to.  Large  Onions  are  rarely  asked 
for.  It  is  the  neat  firm  roots  that  are  wanted,  and 
if  large  ones  are  sup|jlied  the  greater  portion  of 
them  is  wasted.  As  a  rule  Mr.  Norman  never 
does  any  thinning  beyond  what  may  be  needed 
for  immediate  use.  The  consequence  is  a  very 
laro-e  number  of  comparatively  small  roots  which 
ripen  well,  keep  admirably,  and  are  just  what 
are  most  wanted  in  the  kitchen.  This  year  the 
usual  number  of  pounds  of  seed  was  sown,  but 
every  one  must  have  germinated,  and  a  little  thin- 
ning will  be  necessary.  Shallots,  again,  are  very 
extensively  grown,  and  there  is  a  grand  bed  that 
will  produce  a  heavy  and  indispensable  supply  of 
roots.  It  is  some  time  since  I  saw  such  a  remark- 
ably well  grown  lot  of  Globe  Artichokes,  and  it 
need  hardly  he  added  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  this  high-class  vegetable.  Mr.  Norman  has  a 
fine  form  of  Green  Globe,  and  has  rightly  dis- 
carded all  the  old  stocks  in   favour  of  it.     The 


heads  are  scarcely  so  conical  in  shape  and  are 
closer  than  the  ordinary  Green  f!lobe,  as  well  a.s 
being  very  green  and  succulent.  They  are  grown  so 
strongly  (they  cannot  well  be  too  highly  culti- 
vated) that  the  stems  are  near  the  stoutness  of  an 
ordinary  broom  handle.  Deeply  worked,  heavily 
manured  soil,  plenty  of  room,  and  <a  succession  of 
joung  |)lants  are  the  conditions  that  suit  these 
Artichokes,  and  Mr.  Norman  never  misses  well 
banking  up  round  the  clumps  with  strawy  litter 
ever}'  autumn,  consequently  never  loses  his 
crowns.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  single  rows  well 
apart,  and  grows  to  a  great  size,  while  Seakale 
is  exceptionally  good.  Some  were  raised  from 
cuttings  this  season,  some,  or  the  still  stronger 
plants,  are  one  year  older,  and  all  have  good  room, 
abundance  of  manure  and  a  little  salt  in  addition. 
Such  crowns  as  will  be  formed  this  summer  must 
produce,  when  forced,  extra  large,  close,  succu- 
lant  heads,  or  equal  to  the  best  usually  obtained 
from  the  strongest  unforced  clumjis.  Lily  White 
has  not  yet  wholly  replaced  the  old  purple-topped 
form,  and  seeing  that  the  former  is  scarcely  hardy, 
Mr.  Norman  does  well  not  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  it.  Spinach  has  to  be  forthcoming  in  large 
(juantities  as  much  as  possible  all  the  year  round, 
and  this  can  onlj'  be  accomplished  by  high  cul- 
ture, poor,  badly-worked  ground  not  suiting  these 
important  crops.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
Sorrel — a  vegetable  not  generally  grown. 

Much  more  might  be  added  about  the  vegetables 
at  Hatfield  House,  but  I  will  only  further  com- 
ment on  the  Tomatoes.  The  only  variety  Mr. 
Norman  favours  is  .a  cross  between  Ham  Green 
Favourite  and  the  old  Hathaway "s  Excelsior.  The 
fruit  is  not  particularly  good  in  form,  but  of  a 
bright  red  colour  and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
succeeds  well  all  the  year  round,  or  whether  grown 
for  winter,  spring,  summer  or  autumn  supplies. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  growing  it  too  strongly,  and 
the  great  stout,  single-stemmed  plants  produce 
very  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  There  is  scarcely  any 
trace  of  disease  about  them,  but  if  disease  of  a 
fungoid  nature  does  show  itself,  the  fire-heat  is 
increased  at  once,  a  good  circulation  of  warm, 
dry  air  being  rightly  considered  the  best  remedy, 
or  rather  preventive  of  further  spread. 

W.  Igcclden. 


Spriog-sown    Onions.  —  It    has    been    very 

n-ratifying  this  season  to  find  that  the  Onion  mag- 
got has  done  so  little  harm,  that  spring-sown 
Onions  have  seldom  looked  better  than  now. 
.Just  recently  when  going  over  the  fine  area  of 
allotments  at  Richmond,  where  last  year  the 
Onion  beds  were  almost  decimated,  I  found  really 
remarkable  beds  in  all  directions,  the  chief  defect 
bein"-  that  thinning  had  in  too  many  cases  been 
neirlected.  .Still  that  was  probably  due  to  the 
belief  that  if  any  attack  now  took  place,  with  a 
thick  plant  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  getting 
some  sort  of  crop.  We  may  now  safely  assume, 
however,  that,  so  far  as  the  maggot  is  concerned. 
Onion  bre.adths  are  quite  safe. — A.  D. 

■Vegetables  at  Richmond  show.— At  few 
shows  could  have  been  seen  a  better  lot  of  vege- 
tables than  at  Richmond  on  June  '27,  and  being 
so  good,  are  worth  more  than  passing  notice. 
The  exhibits  were  very  fine,  in  many  cases  show- 
ing great  improvement  on  previous  years  and 
that  the  allotments  are  much  appreciated.  It  is 
generally  found  those  who  cultivate  the  best  roots 
or  flowers  reallj'  have  the  least  advantages  as 
regards  time  and  space,  the  work  being  done 
under  difficulties.  Onions,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips and  Beetroot,  with  Cauliflowers,  Cabbage  and 
other  choicer  vegetables  were  really  excellent,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  exhibi- 
tors had  got  some  of  the  best  types  of  vegetables 
in  their  collection.s. — (i.  W. 

Stratagem  Pea. — Where  a  good  marrow  Pea 
is  required  this  is  well  worth  attention.  I  have 
for  many  years  grown  Stratagem,  and  find  few 
can  equal  it  for  productiveness  and  good  quality. 
It  is  a  continuous  cropper  ;  whereas  some  are  over 
in  a  few  days  and  less  productive.  The  great 
value  of  this  variety  is  its  free  cropping,  combined 
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with  dwarf  habit  ;  the  haulm  even  in  poor  soils  is 
robust.  The  Peas  are  of  splendid  flavour.  It  is 
not  suited  for  early  sowing  on  hea\-y  land,  as  if 
gown  too  early  it  fails  to  fjerminate.  For  second 
or  main-crop  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  excelled, 
and  as  regards  ijuality  it  is  far  ahead  of  some  so- 
called  marrow  varieties.  There  has  of  late  years 
been  a  great  advance  in  the  (juality  of  second 
early  varieties,  the  advance  being  in  dwarfer 
habit,  larger  pods  with  more  of  the  marrow  or 
wrinkled  type  approaching  the  old,  tall  marrow 
forms  grown  many  years  ago. — G.  Wvthes. 


Flower   Garden. 


PART  OF  THE  ROCK  GAEDEN, 

GREAT  WARLEi"  PLACE. 

In  this  rock  garden  we  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  number  of  alpine 
rtowers  perfectly  grown  and  not  flinching  a 
bit  in  the  recent  hot  days.  It  is  surprising 
how  so  many  beautiful  alpine  plants  can  be 
grown  ill  the  plains  of  England  away  from 
mountain  iutluences  of  every  kind.  1  he  stones 
of  thi.s  rock  garden  are  not  artificial,  but  were 
brought  from  Derbyshire,  and  arc  arrargedin 
a  simpler  and  more  artistic  way  than  has  been 
the  rule.  Although  the  great  flowering  time 
of  alpine  flowers  is  late  spring  and  very  early 
summer,  there  are  still  a  great  many  beautiful 
things  in  bloom.  Particularly  good  are  the 
Dracocephalums,  which  thrive  unusually  well 
here  in  the  warm  soil.  All  kinds  of  alpine 
flowers  thrive,  comforted  by  stone  from 
drouglit,  and  in  little  masses,  not  leaving 
much  room  for  the  heat  to  [lenetrato. 

It  is  genera' ly  much  better  to  follo.v  the 
example  of  having  natural  stone  than  make 
ma.sses  of  artificial  rock,  which  is  seldom  so 
good  in  ciilour  'and  certainly  not  so  good 
for  the  alpine  plants'  health.  Among  the  plants 
in  bloom  here  recently  was  the  double  Welsh 
Poppy,  a  very  good  plant  with  a  large  rich 
yellow  flower,  good  in  form  and  colour,  a  plant 
in  every  way  a  gain. 

Here  we  see  some  of  the  goo<l  effects  of 
grouping  alpine  plants,  that  is  to  say,  by  plant- 
ing a  dozen  or  move  of  one  .sort,  which  gives 
us  the  full  e.xpres.sion  of  the  plant  as  we  see 
it  on  its  native  rocks  for  example,  the  little 
(Cobweb  Houseleoks,  which  look  much  better 
in  natural  groui>s  than  in_niere  dots.  Besides, 
the  presence  oi  such  groups  prevents  the 
coarser  plants  having  chances  they  too  often 
have  of  shading  and  destroying  dwarf  alpine 
flowers.  The  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air  of  such  little  groups  is  also  a  gain,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  our  ordinary 
sun  injuring  them  if  the  whole  of  the  surface 
between  the  little  plants  is  paved  with  small 
bits  of  stiine. 


Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.— Tho.se  who 

wish  to  save  seed  of  any  specially  marked  varie- 
ties of  tliese  spring  flowers  must  now  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  them,  the  former  especially,  as  in 
sunny  aspects  it  is  very  probable  that  the  pods 
from  the  earliest  flowers  that  have,  as  is  the  rule, 
curled  down  beneath  the  leafage  have  burst  and 
perhaps  slied  their  seed.  A  few  days  of  warm  dry 
weather  serve  to  ripen  seed  of  this  description 
very  rapidly.  Polyanthus  pods  being  held  up 
more  erect  are  the  more  easily  seen  and  also  are 


less  liable  to  waste.  Still,  the  earlier  plants  should 
now  be  ripening  seed  rapidly,  and  if  it  be  fully 
matured,  though  not  quite  ripe,  it  will  .soon 
harden  if  gathered  and  laid  out  to  dry  on  paper. 
It  does  not  do,  however,  to  gather  it  until  fully 
matured. — A.  1). 

Edelweits  as  an  edging. —This  is  not  often 
seen  as  an  edging  plant,  but  when  it  can,  nothing 
could  be  better.  In  the  garden  at  Shedfield  Lodge 
Mr.  Chequer  has  made  good  use  of  Edelweiss  in 
this  way.  A  large  square  bed  filled  with  herba- 
ceous [ilants  in  variety  is  encircled  with  rough 
flint  stones;  amongst  these  Edelweiss  lias  been 
planted,  and  as  the  soil  is  light  the  plants  wintered 
well,  liave  made  free  growth,  and  are  now  fairly 
smothered  with  flowers. — E.  M. 

Delphiniums. — Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a 
cessation  of  naming  these  hardy  flowers  ?  Surely 
there  is  no  good  end  to  be  served  in  calling  a  score 
or  more  of  seedlings  every  year  by  some  common 
appell.ations,  and  thus  adding  to  the  already  inor- 
din:ite  list  of  named  .sorts.     Having  regard  to  the 


ders  over  four  or  five  years,  as  then  the  soil  is  get- 
ting e.xhau.sted.  Delphiniums  fully  repay  good 
culture,  but  then  as  much  may  be  said  of  every 
good  hardy  flower. — A.  1). 


Vulh. 


ruck  garden  id   Warletj  Vliire. 


fact  that  Pelphiniums  seed  so  freely  and  that  seed 
from  gooil  flowers  invariably  reproduces  as  good 
form  and  colour,  with  always  much  variety,  it 
does  seem  absurd  to  be  naming  such  things  in 
the  free  way  that  now  prevails.  Really  tlie 
names  render  no  help  in  defining  differences,  and 
these  differences  are,  as  anyone  seeing  a  farge 
collection  of  such  named  varieties  can  testify, 
exceedingly  minute.  Some  may  be  single  flowered, 
some  double,  but  colours  are  constantly  repeated. 
There  are  some  other  liardy  flowers — Pentstemons, 
for  instance— to  which  the  same  objection  applies, 
because  seed  strains  give  to  us  from  a  [lacket 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  parent  plants.  Few 
hardy  flowers  look  worse,  that  is,  stifl'er  or  more 
formal,  than  do  the  varieties  of  blue  sliaded  Del- 
phiniums when  set  up  in  a  cut  state.  Half-a-dozen 
tall  stiff' spikes  set  up  in  a  box  or  straight  row  are 
exceedingly  formal,  but  the  same  numljer  on  a 
fine,  well-leaved  jilant  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
and  beautiful  object.  These  can  be  had  in  such 
condifion  in  a  couple  of  years  from  seed,  and  once 
obtained  will  endure  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  how- 
however,  so  easy  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings 
every  year  from  the  finest  strains,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  tthile  to  allow  plants  to  remain  in  the  bor- 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Veronica  Bidwilli.— I  have  this  in  a  pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory  condition  this  spring.  In 
making  this  statement  it  is  from  the  point  of 
view  that  under  ordinary  garden  conditions  the 
plant  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  the  greater  satis- 
faction comes  in  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  little  prostrate  slirub  is  a  broad 
patch,  with  hundreds  of  blossoms  and  buds,  and 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  protect  it 
during  the  past  spring.  I  attribute  its  well-being 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  at  the  top  of  a  dry, 
sunny  bit  of  the  rock  garden  in  soil  nearly  all 
burnt  loam.  I  think  this  one  of  our  prettiest 
creeping  Veronicas.  Its  statuie  at  the  utmost 
and  when  in  flower  is  but  about  3  inches.  The 
flowers  are  in  lax  spikes,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  white  and  delicately  streaked 
with  pink. 

Edraianthus  Pumilio.  —  This 
is  now  in  flower,  and  everything  in 
connection  with  the  plant  is  in 
miniature  excepting  the  flowers, 
and  these  are  big  bright  purple 
bells,  inclining  to  salver  form.  One 
of  the  greatest  enemies  of  this  is 
green-fly  in  the  early  spring.  This, 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
will  soon  suck  away  its  vitality. 
Once  it  gets  out  of  condition  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  restore  it.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  provide  yourself  a 
reserve.  I  find  that  the  growths 
of  the  current  season  taken  when 
they  have  just  become  set,  say 
about  the  latter  end  of  .July,  it  set 
in  moist  sand,  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  inured  to  full  sun- 
shine, are  not  only  easily  rooted, 
but  they  have  time  to  form  base 
buds  or'  little  suckers,  which  in  a 
favourable  autumn  may  show  up 
above  the  surface  in  minute  tufts. 
The  whole  plant,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  including  its  flowers,  which 
just  overtop  the  foliage,  does  not 
grow  above  2  inches  or  a  inches  high. 
Cistus  alyssoides.— Not  only  is 
this  one  of  tlie  hardier  Cisti,  but 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
ijleasing.  Just  now  for  half  the 
day  its  bright  self-yellow  blossoms 
.ire  most  attractive.  The  habit  of 
the  little  bush  is  twiggy,  much 
branched,  and  divaricate,  and  the 
almost  silvery  Alyssum-like  foliage 
intensifies  the  eff-ect.  Most  of  us  have  learned  to 
admire  the  Cisti,  but  owing  to  their  want  ot 
hardiness  our  admiration  has  to  be  largely  dis- 
counted in  practice,  as  the  plants  are  utterly 
unsuitable  for  more  than  the  summer  season  in 
some  of  our  northern  iiarts.  The  species  1  am 
now  speaking  of  has  stood  out  with  me  without 
any  protection  whatever  during  two  winters  on  a 
sunny  bit  of  high  and  dry  rock. 

Polygonatum  verticillatum.— By  compari- 
son with  the  common  Solomon's  Seal,  this  has  a 
more  delicate  effect.  It  is  less  bold,  but  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  ;  the  verticillate  arrangement  of 
the  transparent  flowers  hung  on  the  almost  hlm- 
like  peduncles  renders  the  tall  and  graceful  stems 
most  desirable  for  cutting.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  in  any  corner  sheltered  from  the  winrt 
may  be  profitably  grown. 

Bupleurum  aureum.— At  the  present  monient 
.several  little  bils  of  this  are  very  baautiful.  1  us 
little  Sibeiian  species  is  doubtless  worthy  ot  a 
place  among  the  choicest  alpines.  The  flowers 
are  simply  arranged  in  flattish  umbels,  so  to  speak, 
and  resemble  in  old  gold  colour  the  delicate  filigree 
work,  and  by  comparison  with  other  species  ot  its 
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genus,  or  rather  contrast,  the  flowers  are  diatinctly 
yellow. 

Tall  Poppies. — It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
now  a  well-assorted  variety  of  these  |)ro(lueo(l,  I 
believe,  from  orientale  and  bracteatum.  The  dark 
scarlet  and  light  scarlets  are  now  no  Ioniser  the 
only  culours  of  the  class,  but  one  hears  of  a  while 
and  several  so-called  salmon-coloured.  The  best 
of  all  to  my  mind  is  one  which  I  cannot  speak  of 
by  name.  It  is  sealing-wax-scarlet,  has  distinct 
black  patches  at  bottom  of  petals,  which  are  well 
imbricated.  The  pollen  is  not  over  heavy,  the 
flower  scentless  and  lasting.  This,  I  believe,  is 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  scarcest  of  the  varieties 
and  should  be  looked  after. 

Arenaria  Huteri. — I  am  flowering  this  fo'' 
the  first  time.  It  is  only  about  an  inch  high.  It" 
two  chief  attractions  to  my  mind  are  neat  habit 
and  big,  closely-set,  star-like  flowers.  It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  smallest  Sandworts,  but  its 
flowers  are  among  those  of  the  largest  and  their 
form  is  so  charmingly  distinct,  too.  They  are  of 
the  purest  white,  halt  an  inch  in  diameter,  stout 
and  perfectly  star-shaped.  Moreover,  the  flowers 
are  freely  produced,  though  I  fancy  this  form 
of  flower  never  gains  in  its  efTect  by  being 
crowded.  I  am  growing  it  between  limestone, 
set  in  silky  loam,  with  a  full  exposure  to  sunshine. 

Primula  Alli  on  i.  —As  a  rule,  plants,  especially 
alpine  plants,  like  to  feel  their  feet,  so  to  s|)eak, 
and  to  have  their  roots  in  the  open  ground,  but  this 
rare  and  pretty  species  I  have  always  grown 
better  in  pots  than  otherwise.  I  may  be  told 
that  pot  culture  often  implies  glass  shelter,  and 
that  such  would  be  the  real  advantage  in  the  case 
of  this  very  pubescent  plant.  All  this  I  allow  to 
the  full,  but  even  with  pot  plants  plunged  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round  I  get  better  results. 
Doubtless,  something  is  due  to  the  way  of  potting, 
and  perhaps  the  more  close  attention  pot  plants 
receive,  and  I  w-ould  suggest  that  it  is  precisely 
because  of  all  such  small,  but  important  items  that 
the  sum  total  of  plant  life  conditions  is  largely 
changed.  Just  one  hint.  Whether  you  deal  with 
a  newly-imported  or  a  cultivated  specimen,  in 
planting,  keep  up  the  collar  well  and  fi.v  by  or 
between  stones. 

Polemonium  humile. — Kothing  could  well  be 
more  lovely  than  this  sweet  little  variety  or 
species,  whichever  it  may  be.  The  whole  of  the 
plant  is  grey  with  pubescence,  and  the  true  Helio- 
trope shade  of  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  lax 
spikes  on  short  branching  stems,  have  the  further 
charm  of  a  delicious  perfume  in  the  way  of 
vanilla.  But  it  is  a  scarce  plant,  and  you  by  no 
means  always  find  the  true  thing  by  the  name ; 
more  often  I  have  met  with  the  much  larger  and, 
by  comparison,  coarser  P.  reptans.  I  have  often 
tried  to  [iropagate  it,  and  when  one  can  find  nice 
unfruitful  offshoots  with  a  rather  hard  base,  the 
business  is  not  ditiicult,  but  the  difiiculty  is  to 
get  the  right  sort  of  slips  ;  stature  4  inches  to 
6  inches. 

Phyteuma  Carestias.— This  is  one  of  the  more 
dainty  kinds.  It  is  without  the  dumpy  habit  of 
Halleri,  betonica-folium,  or  orbieulare.  The 
flowers  are  very  distinct,  being  of  a  pale  bright 
sheeny  blue;  the  horn-like  parts,  being  less 
numerous  by  comparison  with  the  above-men- 
tioned species,  lighten  the  efl'ect  of  the  heads  of 
the  clusters.  The  radical  leaves  are  heart-sha]  led , 
with  very  long  slender  stalks,  and  of  somewhat 
stout  substance  and  brittle.  The  stem  leaves  are 
long,  almost  to  grassiness,  and  singularly  out  of 
proportion  for  size  to  the  radical  leaves.  I  think 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant  not  only  against  cold,  but  against  wet,  as 
the  whole  plant  is  glabrous. 

Hippocrepis  helvetica.— It  may  be  true  that 
this  is  a  little  more  tender  than  our  native  species 
comosa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  might  be  a 
little  less  hardy,  bec.^use  it  is  really  not  for  practi- 
cal purposes  a  tender  plant.  It  jnight  not  live 
through  a  severe  winter  in  a  low  situation  and 
clay  land,  but  we  look  upon  this  as  pre-eminently 
a  rock   plant,   and   certainly  it  adorns  no  oth-r 


position  so  well.  Its  deep  blue-green  herbage, 
interlaced  and  flatly  spreading  on  the  surface, 
becomes  in  .June  and  July  completely  covered 
with  darker,  more  orange  -  yellow  and  bigger 
flowers  than  those  of  comosa.  It  is  in  these 
respects  perhaps  that  it  excels  that  plant,  or  at 
any  rate  attbrds  further  variety,  and  I  do  not 
know  another  plant  better  in  habit  or  for  a  bold 
mass  or  carpet  of  yellow,  in  early  summer. 

Geranium  subcaulescens. — This  belongs  to 
the  dwarf  group  with  somewhat  grey  foliage, 
scarcely  silvery,  if  we  make  O.  argenteum  a 
standard  of  the  silvery  property.  Its  flowers, 
however,  are  large  and  showy,  and  for  rockeries 
whose  denizens  are  scrupulously  studied  for  a  neat 
habit,  this  may  safely  be  taken  note  of.  It  flowers 
freely  when  very  young  and  a  long  time  in  suc- 
cession. It  has,  moreover,  the  habit  of  clearing 
itself  of  its  spent  flowers,  so  that  it  has  none  of 
the  untidiness  we  see  in  some  plants  after  they 
have  done  flowering. 

Oxytropis  ttrobilacea.— The  features  of  this 
plant  are  perhaps  more  interesting  than  attrac- 
tive. Still  it  is  a  plant  that  you  can  become 
pleased  with  as  you  investigate  its  peculiarities. 
The  dense  clusters  of  flowers  on  rather  thick  and 
dumpy  stalks  are  of  many  changing  hues  from 
blue  to  red,  the  more  striking  blues  being  steel- 
blue  and  turquoise.  The  leaves  are  long  and  strag- 
gling, the  whole  plant  somewhat  grey.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  plant  that  I  would  keep  in  a  collec- 
tion of  good  alpines. 

Oxytropis  Halleri.— To  my  mind  of  all  the 
species  of  this  genus  that  I  have  grown  this  is  the 
most  charming.  It  is  compact,  and  its  flowers 
are  of  a  decided  self  colour— as  deep  a  blue  as  that 
of  the  Gentians,  and  it  proves  a  very  manageable 
plant  in  almost  any  position  in  a  snug  rockery, 
where  its  roots  may  find  a  deep,  moist  seam  "of 
loam. 

Scabiosa  lucida.— A  very  dwarf  kind  with 
very  big  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  produced 
right  through  the  summer.  When  freshly  opened 
the  heads  are  of  a  diameter  of  nearly  2  inches  and 
a  bright  rose  colour.  By  chance  one  of  my  plants 
is  growing  near  to  Dianthus  alpinus,  and  when 
the  Scabious  heads  first  open  they  are  nearly  as 
deep  or  rich  in  colour  as  that  pretty  Pink,  but  they 
very  soon  fade,  and,  worse  still,  the  faded  Pink 
heads  are  persistent,  their  dinginess  much  detract- 
ing from  tlie  effect  of  the  fresher  flowers. 

Dianthus  sp.  Mt.  Rhilo.— A  plant,  found  as 
indicated  by  the  side  heading,  is  now  in  flower 
here.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  I),  subacaulis, 
it  has  the  smallest  flowers  of  any  Pink  I  know,  but 
it  is  very  different  and  superior  in  blossom  to  sub- 
acaulis, whose  flowers  are  somewhat  starry.  In 
this  case  they  are  scarcely  a  tpiarter  of  an  inch 
across  and  perfectly  round  from  the  imbrication 
of  the  petals,  of  snowy  whiteness  and  thick  sub- 
stance. They  are  borne  on  almost  hair-like  slender 
stems  3  inches  or  5  inches  long,  in  sufticient  num- 
bers as  to  make  for  a  plant  of  such  minute  dimen- 
sions almost  showy.  The  foliage  is  so  fine  as  to 
almost  resemble  pigmy  tufts  of  Fescue  Grass.  The 
chief  property  of  all,  however,  is  the  strong  and 
delicious  perfume  of  these  little  flowers  :  the  scent 
is  full  and  in  the  way  of  Almonds.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  full  and  liberal  quantity  of  odour 
exhaled  by  such  a  minute  flower.  I  consider  this 
little  Pink  a  treasurable  find,  and  probably  it 
will  be  heard  more  of  before  long.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  have  a  thrifty  habit,  a 
good  constitution,  and  somehow  escapes  the 
ravages  of  the  grub,  that  with  me  never  fails  to 
attack  such  varieties  as  alpinus,  glacialis,  superbus, 
and  even  forms  allied  to  the  common  barbatus. 

Woodrille,  Kirkstall.  j.  Wood. 


Ins  m-icrosiphon.— Your  correspondents  who 
ask  about  the  culture  of  Iris  macrosiphon  will  find 
it  difficult  to  establish  except  by  seed  or  pot-grown 
plants.  Collected  plants  mav  in  some  instances 
possibly  take  hold,  bu^  the  probability  is  that  they 
wdl  not.  So  far  is  this  true,  that  it  is  found  diffi'- 
cult  to  transplant  them  to  gardens  even  near  their 


habitat.  A  Californian  friend  who  thought  he  had 
100  line  clumps  (in  all  the  colours)  established  in 
his  garden  last  year  lately  wrote  me  that  they 
were  gone  and  a  failure.  My  ex[)erience  with  con- 
siderable lots  of  collected  roots  of  I.  macrosiphon, 
1.  Hartwegi,  and  I.  tenuis,  which  are  of  simi- 
lar structure,  is  that  they  retain  just  enough 
vitality  in  their  rhi/.omes  to  nourish  a  short  growth 
of  foliage.  Usually,  however,  they  will  not  put 
out  new  roots  and  their  vitality  is  soon  exhausted. 
Plants  received  wiien  perfectly  dormant  and  after 
starting  into  growth  have  been  e(|ually  disap- 
pointing. Early  this  year  I  had  a  lew  roots  of 
supposed  I.  tenuis  of  which  the  rhizomes  had 
just  commenced  to  lengthen  and  start  new  roots, 
and  of  these  a  few  now  look  promising.  This 
negative  experience  has  led  me  to  attack  the  pro- 
blem by  growing  seedlings  from  which  I  hope  to 
secure  more  certain  results.  These  western  Irises 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  cultivated,  and  it 
is  probable  that  some  varieties  have  never  been 
collected  for  growing.  Iris  macrosiphon  has  a 
rather  wide  range  of  colours,  in  white,  purple  and 
yellow,  with  intermediate  tints,  the  yellow  being 
the  commonest  variety.  Of  the  I.  Hartwegi  I 
have  had  rhizomes  from  the  Sierras  three  times 
the  diameter  of  those  collected  on  the  coast  range 
and  seemingly  a  more  vigorous  form.  Mr.  Ewbank 
is  the  only  friend  whom  I  have  found  who  has 
grown  this  species  successfully,  and  I  think  he 
would  say  that  it  resents  removal  or  disturbance. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  California  is  a 
rainless  countr3'  in  summer  and  that  these  Irises 
are  naturally  in  a  very  dry  state  while  at  rest. 
Where  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  below  20" 
of  frost,  it  would  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  pro- 
tect the  stock  plants  and  test  their  endurance  by 
spare  pieces.  — J.  N.  (iicKARD,  Kli-.aheth,  X.J. 

The  white  Antirrhinum. — For  several  years 
I  have  grown  a  number  of  jjlants  of  the  white 
Antirrhinum  from  cuttings,  this  being  much  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  stock  true.  Although  by 
putting  in  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn  you  get  a 
wealth  of  bloom  from  the  plants  the  following 
summer,  much  the  best  way  is  to  allow  the  plants 
to  remain  a  second  year.  By  cutting  the  flower- 
spike^  right  down  close  to  the  ground  in  the  early 
spring,  the  plants  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  which 
reach  a  j'ard  high  the  same  year,  commencing  to 
open  their  flowers  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
continuing  right  through  the  summer  from  side 
growths  from  the  main  stems  and  from  the  base. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  two  long  lines  of  this 
Antirrhinum  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  Bcrberis 
Darwini  hedge.  The  effect  is  very  fine  ;  the  deep 
green  of  the  hedge  forms  such  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  the  white  flowers  in  front.  When  the 
plants  are  in  a  mass,  say  in  one  bed  thickly 
together,  the  side  shoots  are  somewhat  spoilt  by 
crowding.  Space  should  be  given  to  admit  of 
these  side  growths  developing  properly. — E.  M. 

Sweet  Peas  in  June. — Several  notes  have  of 
late  appeared  in  The  Garden'  anent  October 
sowing  of  Sweet  Peas.  Judging  from  the  trouble 
I  have  had  from  the  slugs  this  spring,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  autumn  sowing  would  be 
a  gain,  in  heavj'  soil  at  any  rate.  I  made  the 
first  sowing  at  the  end  of  April  in  a  cold  frame, 
using  3-inch  pots,  giving  the  plants  a  shift  into  5- 
inch  pots  as  they  grew.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  plants  and  the  repeated  dustings  with 
lime  and  soot,  slugs  made  sad  havoc  with  some 
varieties.  While  I  can  cut  blooms  in  June  from 
plants  raised  in  February, I  hardly  see  the  necessity 
of  sowing  earlier. — E.  M. 

Iiupinus  polyphyllus  in  groups  on  Grass. 

— For  I'rowing  in  large  bold  groups  on  the  (irass 
Lupines  are  well  adapted,  few  things  being  more 
effective.  At  the  present  time  (June  18)  1  have 
some  large  groups  of  these  from  5  feet  to  G  feet 
across  and  nearly  as  high  growing  out  of  the  turf. 
Although  the  plants  are  not  supported  in  any 
way,  they  stand  erect.  These  are  growing  in  the 
wild  garden,  where  the  soil  is  very  thin.  I  grow 
the  blue  and  white  togetlier  in  some  groujis  and 
each  colour  separate  in  others,  and  in  all  they  are 
highly  ornamental.     I  sow  the  seed  in  a  box  and 
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then  plant  them  out  in  the  reserve  garden  to  get 
strong  before  placing  in  the  wild  garden.  They 
go  on  for  many  years  in  this  way  without  any 
trouble.  These  Lupines  have  a  good  effect  placed 
in  groups  amongst  shrubs. — Dorset. 

Erigeron  philadelphicus.— I,  too,  have  a 
good  word  to  say  for  this  Erigeron.  It  not  only 
flowers  abundantly,  but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
plants  to  propagate  imaginable.  Numerous  oBF- 
scts  spring  up  a  few  inches  away  from  the  clump, 
and  these  if  taken  up  and  carefully  tended  make 
nice  flowering  plants  within  a  year.  With  me 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  being  hardy.  The 
soil  being  somewhat  heavy  is  retentive  of  mois- 
ture during  the  winter,  and  consequently  not  so 
favourable  to  plant  life  during  that  period. — S.  P. 

Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson.— In  your 
report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  Brill  Hall,  mention  is  made 
of  an  award  of  merit  being  given  to  this  Sweet 
Pea,  which  is  there  described  as  being  "  touched 
with  pink."  With  me  it  is  of  the  purest  white, 
witliout  the  faintest  tinge  of  any  colour.  I  regard 
Emily  Henderson  as  the  finest  white  Sweet  Pea 
in  cultivation.  The  habit  of  growth  is  all  that 
could  be  wished,  whilst  the  flowers  are  large  and 
freely  produced — Hants. 

It  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  Ameri- 
can house  which  sent  out  this  Sweet  Pea  to  learn 
that  it  obtained  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
E.H.S.  floral  committee  when  first  shown.  I 
was  in  Jlr.  Herbst's  pretty  little  garden  at  Rich- 
mond the  day  previous  to  the  Drill  Hall  meeting, 
where  I  saw  the  variety  in  bloom,  with  many  other 
of  the  best  English  varieties.  Though  mentioned 
in  your  notice  of  it  as  being  touched  with  pink,  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  the  later  blooms  will 
prove  to  be  absolutely  jjure. — A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Sweet  Pe.\s. — Among  the  few  novelties  noted 
early  in  the  season  as  likely  to  be  on  trial  for  the 
first  time  this  year  was  Emily  Henderson  Sweet 
Pea,  and  I  am  able  to  chronicle  that  it  is  a  most 
decided  acquisition.  One  is  as  a  rule  somewhat 
slow  to  adopt  novelties,  but  good  Sweet  Peas  are 
80  useful  as  cut  flowers,  and  this  new  variety  was 
so  strongly  recommended,  that  I  was  induced  to 
try  it,  and  can  bear  testimony  that  those  respons- 
ible for  the  introduction  were  fully  justified  in  so 
loudly  singing  its  praises.  It  is  a  pure  white  with 
large  individual  flowers  and  long  flower-stalks, 
every  one  of  the  latter  bearing  three  and  four 
flowers,  apparently  very  free  and  rather  earlier 
than  Mrs.  Sankey,  hitherto  our  best  white.  The 
short  season  of  1S9.3  from  a  flowering  standpoint 
should  have  led  those  who  grow  Sweet  I'eas 
largely  to  make  special  provision  for  their  welfare. 
I  determined  to  discard  clumps  on  mixed  borders 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  couple  of  small 
borders,  which  were  bastard-trenched,  and  a 
liberal  dressing  of  rather  long  manure  added.  I 
have  never  found  any  advantage  in  autumn  sow- 
ing, that  is  if  the  Peas  are  sown  early  in  the  year, 
say  as  soon  in  February  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  They  are  sharply  watched, 
and  so  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  are 
heavily  mulched  with  long  manure  and  are 
covered  with  Pea  guards,  the  latter  remaining 
until  staking  is  necessary.  I  find  flowers  of  dis- 
tinct shades  are  most  in  favour,  and  am  growing 
this  year  Emily  Henderson,  white  ;  Princess  May, 
very  pale  heliotrope  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  the  well- 
known  pale  rose  ;  Splendour,  a  bright  rose  with  a 
touch  of  crimson  in  it ;  the  dark  Boreatton,  and  a 
good  strain  of  blue  Invincible.  Emily  Henderson 
is  just  now  very  beautiful  on  a  stretch  of  wire 
fencing  on  the  top  of  a  broad  stone  coping,  seed 
having  been  sown  in  pans  about  1  foot  square  and 
as  much  in  depth  :  they  are  now  quite  full  of 
roots,  and  have  received  a  liberal  top-dressing  of 
short  peat  moss  manure. 

East  Lotiiias  StocivS. — A  very  fine  show  of 
these  at  present  reminds  one  that  the  time  for 
sowing  for  another  season  is  fast  approaching.     If 


there  is  not  likely  to  be  pots  to  spare  for  wintermg 
these  a  frame  must  be  spared  for  them,  and  so 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled  they  may  be  pricked 
out  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart.  They  wdl 
lift  well  from  here  in  the  spring  if  a  good  soakmg 
is  given  before  starting  the  work.  If  the  centre 
spike  of  flower  is  taken  out  as  soon  as  it  is  well 
developed,  side  growth  will  be  encouraged  and  a 
dense  mass  of  flower  quickly  secured.  These 
Stocks  are  most  emphatically  among  the  thmgs 
that  should  be  largely  grown  for  the  summer 
flower  garden.  Plants  put  out  in  March  I  foot 
apart  have  now  very  nearly  covered  the  ground  ; 
they  were  in  flower  by  the  middle  of  June  and 
will  continue  through  the  summer  and  the  greater 
part  of  autumn.  Those  who  have  a  lot  of  beds  to 
fill  and  want  plenty  of  sweet-scented  flowers  from 
now  onwards  cannot  do  better  than  secure  a  col- 
lection in  three  or  four  distinct  colours  and  sow 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Good  annuals  for  cutting  that  are  just  now 
coming  into  flower  are  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  the 
Cornflowers,  the  tricolor  section  of  annual  Chry- 
santhemums, and  Linarias.  Touching  this  ques- 
tion of  flowers  for  cutting,  especially  herbaceous 
things,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  the  advisability 
of  taking  notes  all  through  the  season  both  of  any 
specially  good  thing  with  the  view  to  increase  it 
in  autumn,  or  of  any  break  in  the  supply  of 
flowers  with  the  view  to  introduce  other  things  to 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  aim  on  large  herbaceous 
borders  should  be  to  always  have  a  good  supply 
from  early  spring  until  late  in  autumn.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  this  over  allowing  any  one 
particular  flower  or  flowers  to  monopolise  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  borders.  Nearly  everyone,  for 
instance,  would  claim  to  be  a  keen  admirer  of  the 
Rose  and  Carnation,  but  it  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  majority  of  gardeners,  with  the  cry 
for  plenty  of  cut  flowers  all  the  year  round,  to 
give  them  undue  prominence.  Just  at  present 
the  Rases  are  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly no  more  useful  for  cutting  than  such  of 
their  contemporaries  as  Sweet  Peas,  Alstrivmerias, 
Spir.-eas,  and  the  magnificent  spikes  of  Lilium 
candidum. 

Violas.— The  time  for  starting  the  propagation 
of  these  will  soon  be  here,  and  a  bed  may  be  pre- 
pared for  them  at  any  time.  As  suggested  for 
Pinks,  it  is  well  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  rough 
frame  ;  they  can  be  so  much  more  easily  shaded  if, 
as  often  happens,  the  weather  holds  very  bright 
during  the  time  propagation  is  in  progress.  It  is 
hardly  advisable  to  go  in  for  a  great  number  of 
varieties  unless  they  are  required  for  a  special 
collection  or  for  show,  as  a  grand  effect  can  be 
produced  in  the  garden  with  just  one  thoroughly 
good  sort  in  the  different  shades  of  white,  purple, 
hlac,  mauve,  and  a  good  type  of  Countess  of 
Kintore,  of  which  perhaps  Edina  is  best.  Pale 
and  deep  yellow  shades  may  be  added  if  they  are 
likely  to  be'  required.  Ardwell  Gem  and  Lord 
Elcho  are  bad  to  beat. 

Violets.— The  spell  of  hot  weather  will  have 
made  growers  anxious  about  the  planted  out 
runners  if  they  happen  to  be  on  a  border  on  which 
the  sun  shines  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  addition  to  the  drying  out  red  spider  may 
become  troublesome.  If  not  already  done  a  good 
surface  mulching  of  short  manure,  such  as  would 
be  shaken  out  for  Mushrooms,  will  be  found  very 
beneficial,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  should 
follow,  to  be  repeated  after  a  week's  interval  if 
there  is  no  change  in  the  weather.  The  insect  is 
by  no  mean?  partial  to  the  aroma  that  follows  the 
soaking  of  the  fresh  manure. 

ACQI'ISITIONS     IN    SUMMER     BEDDING      PLANTS. — 

Antirrhinum  Victoria  is  a  very  pretty  variety  of 
compact  habit.  A  batch  of  autumn  cuttings 
planted  out  in  March  and  filled  in  later  with  Tro- 
pa'olum  Fire-ball  helps  to  make  an  eff'ective  bed. 
Begonia  semperflorens  in  the  carmine  and  rose 
shades  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  makes  a 
charming  bed  associated  with  Cannell's  dwarf 
Ageratum  or  a  dwarf  white  fine-foliaged  plant. 
If  plenty  of  facilities  are  to  hand  for  sowing  in 
heat  and  growing  on  quickly  from  the  seed-pans, 


it  can  always  be  started  at  the  end  of  January,  but 

if  not  it  is  advisable  to  sow  early  in  August,  jjrick 
off  the  plants  so  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
keei)  them  just  on  the  move  through  the  winter, 
and  pot  on  the  following  March.  Dunrobin 
Redder  Fuchsia  is  a  capital  variety  for  window 
boxes  or  small  beds.  In  the  latter  case  small 
clumps  of  it  may  be  planted,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  beds  afterwards  filled  in  with  some  dwarf 
plant.  Barnard's  Perpetual  Lobelia  is  a  decided 
advance  so  far  as  long-sustained  flowering  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  variety  of  branching  habit,  a 
pleasing  shade  of  blue  with  a  clear  white  eye. 
Mrs.  Clibran  Tropa-olum,  although  introduced 
some  three  or  four  seasons  ago,  is  not  as  yet 
generally  known.  It  is  an  extremely  useful 
plant  for  dry  summers  in  its  particular  shade  of 
colour,  flowering  freely  and  doing  well  when  our 
yellow  Violas,  hitherto  relied  on  to  supiily  this 
colour,  were  nearly  a  failure.  It  is  a  variety  of 
bushy  as  opposed  to  trailing  habit,  compact,  and 
very  free.  I  am  rather  surprised  another  older 
Tropaiolum— Vesuvius— is  not  more  generally 
o-rown  for  summer  bedding.  It  is  of  exoepl^ion- 
ally  brilliant  colour  ;  indeed,  a  mass  of  this  gives 
an  eff'ect  not  furnished  by  anything  else  in  the 
flower  garden.  This,  too,  is  of  bushy  habit,  and 
is  also  very  free.  E.  Buerell. 

Claremonf. 

CARNATION  NOTES. 
I  HAVE  seldom  seen  these  charming  flowers  in 
better  condition  than  they  are  this  season.  Both 
the  winter-blooming  or  Tree  Carnations  and  the 
border  varieties  are  in  the  best  of  health.  By  the 
way,  how  very  seldom  do  we  find  these  flowers 
cultivated  as  window  plants,  and  yet  I  venture  to 
state  that  few  indeed  are  superior  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. I  have  had  gratifying  success  in  this  form, 
and  so  have  several  of  my  friends.  We  grow 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias  and  many  more  subjects 
that  are  much  aff'ected  by  green-fly,  and  this  is 
almost  the  only  enemy  of  our  Carnations  and 
Picotees  when  once  in  health  and  vigour.  An 
occasional  syringing  with  soft  water  will  remove 
the  majority  of  these  and  benefit  the  growth  at 
the  same  time,  but  mere  syringing  is  not  sufficient 
nor  yet  advisable  with  many  subjects  selected  tor 
window  culture.  Then  the  lasting  properties  of 
Carnation  blooms  are  so  great,  that  a  few  flowers 
give  a  pleasing  show  for  weeks.  By  selecting  the 
neater-growing  kinds,  such  as  Germania,  La  Neige, 
Miss  Jolifl'e  and  those  of  similar  habit,  we  can  fit 
almost  any  window.  I  have  also  had  some  plant.s 
of  Duke  of  York,  Delicata,  a  very  pretty  local 
variety  known  as  Pope's  Seedling  and  others  of 
the  tall-growing  kinds  in  great  beauty  for  the 
past  four  months  in  a  window.  By  the  way,  there 
are  two  varieties  of  Duke  of  York.  One  is  good, 
the  other  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  bloom  as  the 
old  Clove.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  estimation  ot 
these  two  kinds,  as  I  know  several  others  who 
have  been  equally  disappointed.  Much  has  been 
said  lately  about  that  grand  new  introduction, 
Uriah  Pike,  but  I  Uke  the  good  variety  ot  Dukeot 
York  better.  The  bad  variety  I  shall  burn.  Un- 
fortunately, I  worked  up  a  considerable  stock  be- 
fore discovering  the  difference,  both  being  similar 
in  habit  and  growth.  The  variety  known  here  as 
Pope's  Seedling  is  very  similar  to  Sacharissa,  but 
witli  me  it  is  taller  and  of  more  vigorous  habit. 
Thousands  of  blooms  go  into  our  local  markets, 
and  it  is  the  finest  doer  in  this  county.  Ihe 
flowers  are  large,  of  perfect  shape  and  very  sel- 
dom burst.  It  is  also  more  changeable  than  any 
other  variety  I  'grow  ;  deep  and  light  priinrose, 
soft  pink  and  also  metallic-tinged  rose  flowers 
may  be  met  with  upon  the  same  plant,  or  all  or 
two  of  these  shades  blended  in  the  same  flower. 
It  has  the  valuable  property  of  being  suitable  tor 
open-air  or  winter  culture,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  freest  bloomers  I  have. 

When  the  May  frost  visited  us  the  plants  were 
very  forward,  and  a  considerable  number  of  buds 
cot  injured.  But  the  growth  has  now  recovered, 
.and  many  good  flowers  are  already  out  1  am 
much  pleased  with  an  improved  form  of  the  old 
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Clove.  It  is  deeper  in  colour,  larger,  and  of  su- 
perior .slia[)e.  We  do  not  want  to  miss  any  of  the 
deliglittul  perfume  of  tiiis  old  favourite,  and  in 
tliis  impro\'ed  variety  we  have  a  flower  wortiiy  to 
associate  with  our  best  border  selfs.  We  are  fast 
approaciiinii;  a  better  strain  of  border  Carnations, 
(ireatcr  hardiness  in  the  matter  of  withstanding 
a  wet  winter  is  still  needed,  but  there  is  a  decided 
im))rovement  of  late.  Little  doubt  exists  in  my 
own  mind  that  over-propagation  is  to  a  great 
extent  resjionsible  for  this.  There  is  far  too 
much  haste  to  acffuire  a  stock  of  any  new  depar- 
ture, and  when  the  purchaser  of  these  hurried 
plants  also  commences  to  propagate  at  once,  a 
much  weaker  constitution  than  that  already  pos- 
sessed is  often  developed.  Layers  are  certainly 
the  best  doers  ;  they  form  a  stouter  and  stronger 
crown,  and  are  able  to  make  rapid  progress 
when  removed  from  the  parent  plant.  In  the 
Tree  Carnations  we  are  not  able  to  layer  to  the 
same  advantage,  suitable  growth  for  propagating 
only  being  produced  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
flowering  stems.  Nor  do  I  like  layers  so  well  for  pot 
culture,  preferring  late  autumn-struck  cuttings 
for  the  succeeding  winter's  blooming.  Struck  in 
August  or  September  and  potted  on  early  in 
February,  they  soon  make  nice  little  stuff,  and 
can  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  in  June,  a 
time  when  we  place  them  in  pits  or  frames  and 
give  outdoor  treatment,  merely  placing  the  lights 
over  during  the  prevalence  of  rough  weather. 

In  the  borders  I  have  just  completed  the 
annual  mulching  with  a  suitable  compost  for 
Layering.  The  trouble  of  this  is  amply  repaid, 
as  not  only  do  the  plants  form  better  grass  for 
propagating,  but  the  fresh  material  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  formation  of  new  roots.  The 
compost  almost  invariably  consists  as  follows  : 
The  burnt  soil  attached  to  seedling  weeds  and 
various  rubbish  is  sifted  over,  a  little  soot  added, 
and  the  heap  doubled  by  the  addition  of  a  yellow- 
loam  which  is  almost  stiff  enough  for  the  brick - 
maker.  The  burnt  soil  and  soot  keep  the  latter 
open,  and  the  facility  with  which  plants  are 
layered,  also  their  remarkable  freedom  in  rooting, 
Day  for  this  little  extra  attention  ;  the  layers  also 
lift  in  better  condition.  Flora. 

Stis-^ex. 

THE  ANTIRRHINUM. 

There  is  just  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Canbury 
Gardens  at  Kingston-on-Thames  one  of  the  most 
charming  displays  of  Snapdragons  I  have  ever 
met  with.  The  plants  from  an  early  summer 
sowing  of  last  year  wintered  remarkably  well,  and 
now  are  carrying  very  fine  spikes  up  to  a  height 
of  2Ji  feet  to  .3i  feet.  The  variation  in  the  thousands 
that  margin  shrubberies  and  beds  is  most  re- 
markable, and  shows  how  wonderful  is  the  capacity 
of  this  one  hardy  biennial  alone  to  produce  flowers 
of  such  exceeding  diversity.  Because  put  out  at 
some  3  feet  apart,  or  where  spaces  between  the 
shrubs  admit,  each  plant  displays  its  charms  to 
the  best  advantage.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
striped  forms,  and  so  far  these  seem  to  be  the  least 
effective.  The  most  striking  are  the  fine  selfs  of 
all  sorts  of  colours.  The  strain  is  not,  so  far  as 
size  of  bloom  is  concerned,  perhaps  of  the  fireit, 
but  it  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  the  display 
shows  in  a  meritorious  way  the  wondrous  beauty 
that  can  be  got  from  even  Snapdragons.  In  many 
districts  hard  frosts  do  early-planted  Antirrhinums 
great  harm.  I  always  found  that  to  be  the  case 
on  the  stiff  ground  at  Bedfont,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  raise  plants  annually  from  very  early 
SDwings,  treating  them  as  annuals.  In  such  case, 
however,  the  finest  characteristics  are  not  seen,  as 
invariably  the  strongest  spikes  are  thrown  up  in 
the  spring  from  plants  kept  through  the  winter. 
I  noticed  quite  recently  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  some  fine  striped  as  well  as 
diverse  coloured  forms,  but  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive was  a  quantity  of  quite  large  bushy  jjlants  of 
the  pure  white  variety  that  is  probably  identical 
with  what  Mr.  Molyneux  and  others  use  so 
largely  for  summei'  decoration.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly bushy  habited  form,  and  may  also  be  easily 


kept  blooming  all  the  season  if  decaying  or  over- 
blown flower-stems  be  kept  hard  jiicked  off.  Those 
who  have  not  this  very  beautiful  Snapdragon  are 
without  one  of  the  finest  and  most  effective  of 
white-flowered  plants.  Then  beside  this  at  Chis- 
wick is  a  row  of  younger  plants  of  Brilliant,  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  all  the  family.  The  variety 
has  somewhat  erect  growth,  dark  leafage,  an<)fine 
spikes  of  flowers  with  a  white  throat  and  inten.se 
reddish  crimson  mouth.  A  more  pleasing  con- 
trast than  these  two  forms  iiresented  could 
hardlj'  be  found.  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  to 
obtain  a  wealth  of  plants  of  the  finest  forms  from 
seed,  it  is  as  certain  that  only  can  the  best  be  kept 
true  from  cuttings.  A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Pink  Queen  of  the  South. — This  seeJling 
Piuk,  raised  by  Mr.  Ladhams,  promises  well.  Tlio 
pure  white  flowers  are  freely  borDe  on  stout  foot- 
stalks, which  render  it  valuable  for  cutting.  This  new 
Pink  belongs  to  tlie  perpptual  flowering  class,  a  decided 
gdin  upon  those  that  blossom  oiico  a  jear,  and  then 
but  for  a  very  few  weeks,  rendered  shorter  still  if  the 
weather  be  both  hot  and  dry. — E.  M. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.— I  have  been  inte- 
rested in  the  notes  on  the  non -blossoming  of  thi.s 
plant.  None  of  the  plants  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  been  divided,  as  suggested  by  some  corre- 
spondents, and  all  have  blossomed  profusely,  the 
variety  splendens  especially  so.  I  am  driven  to 
the  conclusion  a  baking  summer  is  required  to 
mature  the  growth. — J.  R.  N.,  Gloucester. 
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PLATE  970. 

GARDEN  VARIETIES  OF  CLEMATIS. 

(with  a  coloueed  plate  of  c.  joun 

MDERAY.*) 

The  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  are  now  very 
numerous,  and  several  distinct  .si^ecies  have 
Ijeen  employed  by  the  hybridist  in  their  pro- 
duction. Unquestionably  the  most  popular 
Clematis  of  hybrid  origin  is  C.  Jackniani, 
which  resulted  from  the  intercrossing  of  the 
South  European  Vine  Bower  (Clematis  Yiti- 
cella)  with  the  Chinese  C.  lanuginosa.  This 
hybrid  was  raised  more  than  thirty  years  ago ; 
indeed,  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
as  long  back  as  August,  1863,  but  it  is  still 
grown  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other 
variety.  It  is  far  more  robust  in  constitution 
tliau  many  of  the  hybrid  forms,  and  though 
the  individual  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  in  some 
of  them,  they  are  borne  in  such  massive  clus- 
ters that  a  thriving  example  of  this  Clematis  is 
magnificent.  The  principal  species  from  which 
our  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  have  sprung  are 
C.  azurea  grandiflora,  also  known  as  C.  cterulea 
and  C.  patens,  C.  tlorida,  C.  lanuginosa,  and  C. 
Viticella.  For  convenience  sake  the.se  different 
varieties  have  been  classified  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  but  with  the  continual  inter- 
crossing that  has  been  carried  on  it  is  in  some 
cases  rather  difticult  to  group  some  of  them. 

The  hybrids  partaking  most  of  the  character- 
istics of  C.  azurea  grandiflora  (synonym,  C. 
patens)  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  patens 
section,  and  for  the  most  part  they  flower  in 
spring  and  early  summer  from  the  old  rijiened 
wood.  C.  lanuginosa  has  also  given  its  name 
to  a  group,  and  included  in  it  are  some  of  the 
largest  flowered  forms  that  we  have.  The  difl'e- 
reut  members  of  this  section  flower  more  or  less 
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throughout  the  summer,  and  in  some  instances 
well  on  into  the  autumn.  C.  florida,  a  Japan- 
ese species  with  d(ml)lc  lilo.ssoms,  hivs  aided 
in  the  production  of  many  beautiful  doubli  - 
flowered  forms,  some  of  which  are  very  ii(j))ular. 
The  different  members  of  the  Viticella  group 
are  marked  by  smaller  flowers,  which  aie,  liow- 
ever,  borne  in  great  profusion  throughout  a 
good  part  of  the  summer,  and  at  times  well  on 
into  the  autumn.  The  varieties  included  under 
the  C.  Jackmani  section  are  characterised  by 
large  numbers  of  flowers,  which  arc  borne  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  on  the  current 
season's  shoots. 

Numerous  are  the  uses  to  which  these  different 
forms  of  Clematis  can  be  put  in  the  garden,  and 
judiciously  selected,  a  succession  of  blooms  will 
be  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  They  are  very 
generally  used  as  wall  plants,  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  conjunction  with  otiier  subjects, 
and  for  draping  balconies  or  such  ])urposes  few, 
if  any,  jilants  are  equal  to  the  Clematis.  In 
common  with  other  hardy  climbers,  the  Clematis 
readily  lends  itself  to  many  pleasing  combina- 
tions. I  once  saw  a  tree  of  the  common  Haw- 
thorn draped  with  Clematis  Ja'jkmani,  and 
beautiful  indeed  it  was  ;  again,  at  Battersea 
Park,  a  combination  of  the  same  Clematis  with 
the  yellow-flowered  Canary  Creeper  (Tropteolum 
peregrinum),  though  somewhat  formal,  is  a 
source  of  considerable  attraction  each  recurring 
year,  while  as  recently  as  September  IG,  1893, 
a  charming  woodcut  was  given  in  The  Garden 
representing  a  specimen  of  the  large-tiowered  C. 
lanuginosa  alba  growing  through  a  bush  of 
.\zara  microphylia,  the  whole  being  in  close 
proximity  to  a  flowering  plant  of  the  double 
form  of  Deutzia  crenata.  Many  other  combina- 
tions might  be  suggested,  but  enough  is  here 
given  to  show  the  various  ways  in  w-hich  such 
happy  marriages  may  be  carried  out.  Among 
plants  available  for  clothing  arbours,  arches, 
and  such  piu'poses,  the  Clematis  of  course  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position,  while  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  ago  (at  wliicli  time  the  bedding- 
out  rage  was  in  full  swing)  C.  Jackmani  had 
a  deal  of  attention  directed  towards  it  as  a  per- 
manent bedding  plant.  The  idea  was  to  peg 
down  the  branches  and  cover  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  which  would  then  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  be  simply  one  mass  of  the 
showy  violet-purple  flowers.  While  regi'ets  are 
often  heard  that  the  specimens  of  New  HoUand 
or  hard-wooded  plants  have  almost  disajipeared 
from  cultivation,  some  others  have  arisen  to  fill 
(to  a  certain  extent)  theii-  places,  and  among 
them  a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to  some 
forms  of  Clematis,  which  at  the  various  exhibi- 
tions may  be  seen  trained  over  trellises  in  the 
shape  of  profusely -Bowered  globular  shaped 
plants. 

When  the  evil  effects  of  grafting  plants  are 
under  consideration,  the  Clematis  is  usually 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  mischief  frequently 
done  by  such  a  mode  of  increase,  for  of  the 
milli<ins  that  are  propagated  throughout  the 
country,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  obtained 
by  grafting  a  young  shoot  on  to  a  piece  of  the 
root  of  the  common  Travellei's  Joy  (Clematis 
Vitalba).  Certainly  many  losses  occur  among 
such  plants,  but  it  is  the  desire  to  turn  out  a 
large  (juantity  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thus 
dispose  of  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  leads  most 
of  our  nurserymen  to  propagate  them  as  they 
do.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  may 
be  struck  without  difficulty  in  the  spring,  but 
wliere  only  a  few  good  plants  are  required, 
and  there  are  established  specimens  to  propa- 
gate from,  by  far  the  better  way  is  to  layer  a 
few  of  the  shoots  that  are  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  purpose.     Care  must  b.^  taken 
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that   they  are  thoroughly   woll    rooted   before 
they  are  detaclied  from  the  parent  plant. 

The  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  a  selec- 
tion therefrom  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter, 
but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  including  in 
their  number  some  very  beautiful  forms  : — 

Patexs  ORorp.— The  Queen,  lavender;  Mrs. 
Quilter,  pure  white;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  reddish 
blue,  with  deeper  coloured  bar  down  the  centre 
of  the  petals  ;  Stella,  pale  violet ;  Vesta,  creamy 
white  ;  Lord  Londesborou;j;h,  lilac,  with  purplish- 
re<l  bar ;  Lady  Londesborough,  silvery  grey  ; 
Standishi,  mauve-purple  ;  and  John  Murray,  the 
variety  shown  on  the  coloured  plate. 

The  Ki.nRipA  sEiTioN,  characterised  by  the 
blossoms  being  all  more  or  less  double. — Belle 
of  Woking,  silvery- grey  ;  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
bluish-lilac  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pure  white, 
a  fine  large  double  flower  John  (!ould  Veitch, 
la\'eiKler ;  and  Lucie  Le- 
moine,  white,  with  centre 
in  form  of  a  rosette. 

TlIK   LANTCINOSA  OROUT". 

—  Lady  Caroline  Neville, 
French-white,  mauve  bars; 
Gem,  lavender-blue  ;  Alba 
Magna,  white;  Lanuginosa 
Candida,  greyii-h  -  white  ; 
Fairy  (,lueen,  blush,  pinkish 
bar;  Hhie  (Tcm,  pnleblue; 
Mrs.  Hope,  silvery-mauve; 
rur|)urea  Elegans,  deep 
purple;  Princess  of  Wales, 
bluish  -  mauve  ;  Beauty  of 
W'orcester,  violet ;  and 
0 1  to  Fn  L'bel,  grey  ish-wh  ite. 

The  J.vck.mani  section. 
— Jackmani,  violet-purple ; 
Jackmani  alba,  nearly 
white ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
deep  purj)le ;  Mme.  (Jrange, 
reddish-violet ;  Tunbiidg- 
ensis,  bluish  ;  and  Star  of 
India,  reddish-plum,  with 
a  decided  bar  in  the  centre 
of  each  petal. 

The  Vitkella  ORonp 
includes  .some  free-grow- 
ing profuse-bloomingvarie- 
ties  that  make  a  goodly 
show  for  a  lengthened 
period,  although  the  in- 
dividual blooms  are  not  so 
large  as  in  many  of  those 
previously  mentioned.  One 
of  the  be.st  of  this  class  is 
C.  Viticella  rubra  grandi- 
flora,  very  much  in  the  way 
of,  even  if  it  is  not  actu- 
ally the  same,  as  th.at  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  The  Garden, 
January  10,  bS!)l.  A  gar- 
den variety  of  French  origin,  which  was  distri- 
buted last  year  under  the  name  of  Mine.  Edouard 
Andru,  and  announced  as  a  red-flowered  variety, 
may  in  time  prove  to  be  a  valuable  form,  but  the 
plants  of  it  that  have  at  pre.sent  come  under  my 
observation  were  flowered  under  glass,  and  a's 
they  evidently  felt  the  strain  of  over-propagation, 
little  could  be  said  as  to  their  merits. 

A  complete  break  away  from  all  existing 
garden  varieties  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
June  L't),  when  it  received  the  only  tirst-cla.ss 
certificate  awarded  that  day  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee. The  name  of  this  variety  is  Countess 
of  Onslow,  and  it  was  obtained  by  fertilisiuc 
the  garden  form  Star  of  India  with  pollen  from 
the  pretty  little  C.  coccinea.  Tlii.s  last,  which 
is  very  distinct  from  any  other  Clematis  in 
cultivation  (though  it  is  by  our  botanical  autho- 
rities regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  Viorna),  is  of 
neat  g,rowth,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  curi- 
ously contracted  at  tlic  mouth,  are  of  unusual 
substance.     In   the    best  forms  the  outside  of 


the  flower  is  scarlet,  but  in  the  degree  of  colour- 
ing individuals  vary.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  variety  Countess  of  Onslow  is  very  distinct, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  somewhat  open  bell  shape 
and  a  good  deal  larger  than  those  of  C.  coc- 
cinea, while  in  colour  they  are  of  a  bright 
violet-purple,  with  a  broad  .scarlet  band  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  This  variety  is  one  of 
the  many  raised  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  who  for  many 
years  have  made  a  speciality  of  the  Clematis. 

In  tlie  cultivation  of  these  hybrid  forms  of 
Clematis,  it  shotild  be  borne  in  mind  that 
though  their  thong-like  roots  are  not  particu- 
larly numerous,  yet  they  are  of  a  deej)  descend- 
ing nature,  and  the  plants  well  rejuiy  liberal 
treatment.  A  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure 
applied  in  the  autumn  will  not  only  be  of  great 
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value  for  its  fertilising  qualities,  but  it  will  also 
tend  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost.  This 
caution  against  allowing  these  large  -  flowered 
forms  of  Clematis  to  sufl'er  from  starvation  is 
of  ])articular  importance  when  they  are  em- 
ployed for  furnishing  large  masses  of  rockwork, 
where  if  they  have  a  good  depth  of  soil  to  grow 
in  many  of  the  varieties  will  fall  over  the  face 
of  even  large  boulders  and  drape  them  with  a 
picturescpie  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

T. 


Keeping'  Bahlias  in  pots. — It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  Dahlias  can  hardly  be  kept 
in  any  way,  this  applying  most  forcibly  to  such 
kinds  as  White  Aster  and  a  few  others  I  could 
name.  For  several  years  I  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  roots,  but  of  late  I  have 
struck  some  cuttings  during  May.  These  I  pot 
three  round  a  U-inch  or  7-inch  pot,  placing  them 
in  the  open,  storing  them  in  cold  pits  when 
autumn  frost  comes  on  till  the  growth  is  well 
ripened,  afterwards  placing  away  for  the  winter. 


In  this  way  I  find  the  tubers  keep  well  and  give 
a  goodly  number  of  cuttings  after  the  roots  have 
been  shaken  out  and  potted  singly  in  spring. 
When  grown  in  this  way  the  plants  make  but 
little  growth  comjiared  with  those  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  but  this  is  an  advantage. — DoKSET. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — In  all  vineries  where  the  (Jrapes  are 
commencing  to  colour  air  must  be  liberally  sup- 
plied, or  a  dense  bloom  and  general  good  finish 
cannot  be  expected.  Moreover,  abundance  of 
fresh  air  is  a  potent  agent  in  warding  oti'  red 
spider,  thrips,  &c.  Except  in  elevated  houses 
subject  to  an  unusual  amount  of  evaporation,  less 
moisture  will  be  needed.  When  colouring  once 
becomes  general,  no  moistuie  sliould  be  supplied 
to  the  floors  and  borders  until  after  breakfast,  and 
on  gloomy,  sunless  days  it  will  be  better  to  with- 
hold it  entirely.  The  chink  of  air  which  is  neces- 
sarily left  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  through  the 
night  must  be  increased  at  daybreak  and  further 
increased  at  i)  a  m.  ;  damping  down  may  then  be 
carried  out,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  satu- 
rate the  soil  of  the  border,  or  be  the  day  ever  so 
hot,  a  stuffy  atmosphere  will  result  when  the  ven- 
tdators  are'puUed  up  to  the  night  limit.  Vines 
in  somewhat  later  houses,  the  fruit  on  which  is 
expettid  soon  to  change  colour,  must,  if  any  traces 
of  spider  are  visible,  be  at  once  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphured  pipes,  the  process  being  car- 
ried out  as  advised  in  previous  calendars,  as  night 
air  being  necessary,  the  ventilators  cannot  be 
closed  when  the  (i  rapes  are  more  advanced.  If, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dull  sunless  weather 
in  May,  the  ^^■hole  of  the  protecting  material  was 
remo\ed  from  outside  borders  and  cracking  has 
now  commenced,  an  inch  or  two  of  short  litter 
may  well  be  distributed  over  the  surface  and 
allowed  to  reuuiin  on  until  the  autumn.  Be.aring 
in  mind  the  very  scanty  allowance  of  rain  which 
fell  during  last  summer,  outside  borders  at  all 
shallow  and  which  are  permeated  by  the  roots  of 
old  Vines  must  now  have  another  good  soaking  of 
farmyardli(]uid reduced  toone-quarter  its  strength, 
and  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  dams  must  be 
formed,  or  the  water  will  run  off  and  the  labour 
be  lost. 

Peaches. — Trees  of  the  American  varieties 
which  were  forced  early  and  which  have  been 
standing  in  freely-aired  houses  previous  to  entire 
exposure  should  now  be  placed  upon  bricks  at  the 
foot  of  south  or  south-west  walls,  the  latter,  per- 
haps, being  preferable,  as  maturity  will  then  be 
less  hurried.  When  the  pots  are  placed  on  bricks 
a  cavity  is  left  for  the  ingress  of  fresh,  pure  air  to 
the  roots  and  the  escape  of  all  superfluous  water 
is  made  easy.  To  |]re\-ent  the  trees  from  being 
blown  down  they  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  a 
stout  cord  to  the  wall,  a  bandage  being  wound 
round  the  stem  and  the  ligatures  left  in  a  com- 
paratively loose  condition  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
bark  where  the  pots  are  small.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  the  hot  sun  a  number  of  stout 
sticks  may  be  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  slanting 
position  at  some  (i  inches  distant  from  the  pots, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  lightly  filled  in  with 
strawy  litter.  The  surface  roots  likewise  will  be 
better  for  a  renewal  of  the  mulch  where  this  has 
been  reduced  by  continual  waterings.  Permanent 
trees  of  the  same  varieties  occupj'ing  houses  the 
lights  of  which  are  movable,  may  also  now  be 
treated  to  complete  exposure  until  the  end  of 
September,  and  if  the  shoots  which  have  borne 
fruit  this  season  have  been  cut  out,  there  will, 
unless  root-pruning  or  lifting  be  needful  later  on, 
be  very  little  more  labour  with  this  first  early 
section  until  forcing  again  commences  in  Novem- 
ber. Unless,  however,  copious  rains  occur  at 
intervals,  the  border  must  yet  receive  a  monthly 
watering,  liquid  being  used  for  any  trees  that 
are  at  all  weakly  in  growth. 
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Pi.NES. — Plants  of  Queen  from  which  ripo  fruits 
have  been  cut,  iinil  which  were  kept  dry  ot  the 
roots  while  ripeiiini;  was  proceeding  in  order  to 
avoid  black  centres,  must  now  be  well  moistened, 
and  as  the  hrst  application  will  pass  somewhat 
rapidly  through  the  pots,  a  second  should  be 
administered  in  the  course  of  a  tew  days.  A  moist 
atmosphere  also  must  now  take  the  jilace  of  a  dry 
one,  and  the  base  of  the  old  stools  be  well  syringed 
twice  daily.  Overhead  syringing  must  likewise 
be  regularly  practised,  but  as  somewhat  dwarf, 
sturdy  suckers  are  the  best,  very  early  closing  is 
best  avoided,  especially  if  growth  is  far  enough 
advanced  for  the  time  of  year.  If  supplementary 
suckers  have  issued  from  the  base  of  the  old  plants 
since  the  reduction  to  two  or  three  recommended 
in  May,  they  must  be  drawn  out,  and  where  stem 
roots  are  visible  they  may,  if  easy  to  reach,  be 
earthed  up  with  lumps  of  fibry  loam,  this  also 
tending  to  increase  the  size  and  general  excellence 
of  the  suckers. 

Strawberries. — In  very  many  instances  the 
layering  of  second  early  varieties  and  successional 
sort?  will  have  to  be  postponed  beyond  the  usual 
date,  as  not  only  has  the  crop  of  fruit  on  these, 
which  it  was  hoped  had  escaped  when  the  memor- 
able May  frost  occurred,  become  rusty,  deformed 
and  useless,  but  the  plants  themselves,  once  green 
and  healthy,  now  present  a  dingy  and  stunted 
appearance.  In  such  cases,  the  fruit  being  not 
worth  considering,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  over 
the  beds  and  reduce  the  runners  to  four  on  each 
plant,  selecting  those  that  are  most  healthy  and 
possess  good  centres,  afterwards  well  watering 
with  liquid  manure  of  fair  strength.  In  a  week's 
time  the  watering  may  be  renewed.  Of  course 
where  all  the  runners  are  secured  from  plants 
raised  especially  for  the  purpose,  antl  which  are 
never  allowed  to  throw  bloom- trusses,  they  will 
be  stronger  and  more  forward.  In  places  where 
the  fruit  was  not  injured  by  the  frost  and  picking 
has  to  be  carried  out  as  usual,  the  runners  should 
be  gently  laid  on  one  side  to  allow  of  walking 
space  for  the  pickers.  Where  spider  is  present, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  many  places  this  summer, 
especially  on  hot,  dry  soils,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
syringe  the  runners  with  sulphur  water  towards 
evening,  and  again  with  clear  water  the  evening 
following,  otherwise  by  the  time  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  for  potting  or  for  planting  out, 
this  pest  will  ha\e  become  almost  unconquerable. 
I  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  having  a 
sufficiency  of  soil  prepared  and  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion previous  to  commencing  layering,  as  the 
runners  take  to  the  pots  so  much  better  than 
when  it  is  either  very  dry  or  very  wet.  When 
picking  Strawberries  for  preserving,  if  they  are 
for  home  use,  the  best  plan  is  to  obtain  a  number 
of  pans  from  the  kitchen  or  stillroom,  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  fruit  each  will  hold  before  piclT- 
ing  commences.  This  will  save  the  fruit  from 
damage  by  being  turned  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  being  this 
year  as  numerous  as  ever,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  fixing  nets  over  the  beds,  as  natural  food  being 
scarce,  all  fruit-eating  birds  are  more  daring  than 
usual.  Where  the  plants  are  growing  on  borders 
and  Cherries  or  other  fruit  trees  occupy  the  walls, 
posts  and  cross-bars  should  be  fixed,  and  fish 
netting  brought  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  thus 
protecting  the  two  crops. 

E.iRwiiis  ON  PE.icu  WALLS.  —  Where  these 
abound  they  frequently  attack  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  even  when  quite  hard  ;  a  sharp  look- 
out must,  therefore,  be  kept— the  best  trap 
being  Broad  Bean  stalks  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  1  foot  and  tucked  in  between  the  trees  and 
the  wall  and  examined  each  morning. 

Suckers. — All  suckers  which  issue  from  the 
base  of  Plums  and  other  fruit  trees,  also  from 
Raspberries,  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  or  they  will  rob  the  parent  of  much 
nutriment.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  frequently  used 
amongst  them,  but  a  spade  is  the  best  tool.  The 
best  plan,  however,  to  adopt  with  sucker-infested 
trees  of  all  kinds  is  to  lay  bare  the  surface 
roots  in  winter  and  entirely  remove  those  from 
which  the  suckers  proceed.        John  Crawford. 
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Celerv.  —  Few  vegetables  suffer  sooner  from 
drought  than  Celery,  and  in  thin  gravelly  soils  a 
deal  of  moisture  is  retjuired.  After  a  long,  cold, 
wet  period  we  have  had  hot,  scorching  weather, 
and  the  extremes  are  most  ditficult  to  combat. 
There  is  one  advantage  with  this  vegetable,  that, 
being  in  trenches,  moisture  is  readily  applied,  one 
thorough  soaking  being  preferable  to  driblets. 
I  do  not  say  that  light  waterings  are  useless ;  they 
certainly  do  good  when  given  late  in  the  day 
after  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  wet,  as  the 
sprinkling  overhead  keeps  the  surface  cool,  and 
the  plants  make  rapid  progress  during  tlie  night 
if  not  dry  at  the  roots.  If  one  good  soaking  is 
given  weekly  and  the  plants  damped  over  daily  in 
the  evening,  there  is  no  fear  of  collapse  or  running 
to  seed.  The  earliest  Celery  will  now  be  large 
enough  to  absorb  occasional  supplies  of  food,  and 
there  is  none  better  than  lic|uid  manure  for  this 
purpose.  In  dry  weather  I  would  advise  alter- 
nate waterings,  care  being  taken  to  keej)  the 
liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  not  over  the 
foliage.  Where  licjuid  manure  cannot  be  given, 
a  surface  dressing  of  fish  manure  every  fort- 
night, well  washing  this  in,  will  do  much  good. 
Salt  is  also  of  great  assistance  when  only  clear 
water  is  given  ;  indeed,  where  flavour  is  studied, 
the  above  fertilisers  will  be  found  of  great  benefit 
in  building  up  a  firm,  solid  growth  and  giving  a 
sweet  nutty  flavour.  Moulding  up  the  earlier 
rows  will  now  require  attention,  and  in  no  case 
should  the  work  be  done  before  the  roots  are 
moist,  as  ""hough  there  may  have]  been  heavy 
rains,  the  moisture,  owing  to  the  amount  of  leaf- 
age, is  not  conveyed  to  the  roots  and  thorough 
waterings  are  imperative.  In  moulding,  only  a 
small  portion  of  soil  should  at  this  season  be  cut 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  previously 
removing  suckers  or  useless  leaves.  This  moulding 
is  advantageous  in  many  ways ;  it  assists  the 
surface  roots,  prevents  drying,  and  supports  the 
leaf-stalk. 

SoccEssiON  cRors  will  require  the  same  atten- 
tion as  regards  moisture,  though  feeding  will  not 
be  necessary  till  the  roots  have  absorbed  the 
food  in  the  trenches.  When  in  robust  health, 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  tend  to  a  thick 
growth  and  furnish  the  roots  with  good  food. 
The  planting  of  late  Celery  will  now  require 
attention,  as  late  planting  is  equally  as  bad 
as  if  done  too  earl}'.  It  must  not  be  thought 
I  advise  large  Celery  for  keeping,  as  the  latter 
does  not  keep  well ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  too 
small  it  has  not  strength  tj  winter  well.  From 
now  to  the  end  of  July  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 
trenches  and  complete  the  work,  though  the 
former  are  best  got  ready  in  advance.  For  late 
use  I  do  not  advise  deep  trenches  if  ample  protec- 
tion is  afforded  in  the  way  of  moulding  up.  For 
use  in  May,  when  Celery  is  scarcer  than  at  any 
season,  good  results  are  secured  by  growing  a  few 
rows  on  the  flat.  A  few  rows  for  very  late  use  or 
for  soups  planted  earlj'  in  August  are  useful,  and 
should  not  be  earthed  up  till  late  in  the  year.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  keeper  than  Standard- 
bearer.  This  year  I  have  several  newer  kinds 
on  trial.  These  promise  well  for  late  use,  but,  so 
far.  Standard-bearer  has  been  the  best  late  sort 
and  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Celeriac  if  sown  as  advLsed  earlier  will  have 
been  planted  ere  this  and  now  be  making  good 
progress.  Unless  well  grown  it  is  stringy  and 
useless.  Given  good  culture  it  is  a  valuable  late 
vegetable.  There  should  be  no  loss  of  time  in 
planting  it.  Celeriac  does  better  on  a  flat  sur- 
face or  in  shallow  drills,  as  if  planted  in  trenches 
suckers  are  most  troublesome.  I  prefer  ground 
that  has  been  prepared  some  time  previously  and 
got  firm.  Failing  this,  thoroughly  tread  "light 
soils  previous  to  drawing  the  drills,  planting 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  giving  ample 
supplies  of  moisture  till  growth  is  robust,  when 
food  may  be  given  in  the  way  of  liquid  manures 
or  dressings  of  soot  and  salt,  well  watered  in 
afterwards.  This  root  is  grown  well  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  may  be  grown  equally  fine  here  if 
I  raised  like  Celery,  transplanted  with  a  ball,  and 


planted  in  prepared  land,  with  copious  supplies 
of  food  in  the  w.ay  of  moisture  and  fertilisers.  In 
poor  soils  great  assistance  is  given  the  plants  at 
this  date  by  mulching  between  the  rows  with  any 
moisture-holding  material.  Due  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  removal  of  suckers,  only  allowing 
one  growth,  and  plenty  of  room  for  that,  to  de- 
velop. It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  crown  of 
the  plants  well  on  the  surface,  as  if  buried  a 
spreading  growth  is  produced  ;  whereas  one  cen- 
tral growth  results  in  good-shaped  roots. 

Seakalb. — From  this  date  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  crops  which  provide  the  supply  at 
a  period  of  the  year  choice  vegetables  are  scarce, 
and  few  vegetables  are  more  easily  grown  than 
Seakale  given  ample  room  and  moisture.  The 
older  plants  will  now  be  a  mass  of  flower-heads. 
These  should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  they  show 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  two  or  three  shoots. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  growth  of  old  plants,  as 
better  results  can  be  secured  from  young  crowns. 
In  some  soils  good  results  follow  from  old  plants. 
If  the  improved  or  newer  system  of  culture  is 
followed  out  the  growth  should  be  restricted  to 
one  crown,  the  space  between  the  plants  being 
kept  free  from  weeds.  This  is  readily  done  if 
occasional  dressings  of  salt  are  given  in  showery 
weather  or  watered  in.  Fish  manure  or  soot 
given  as  surface  dressings  is  of  great  value  in 
building  up  strong  crowns.  Plants  required  to 
force  early  should  get  ample  supplies  of  food  in 
the  way  described  or  good  waterings  of  liquid 
manure,  and  in  poor  soils  a  mulch  between  the 
rows  is  of  great  beneflt. 

Asparagus  for  forcing  will  now  require  more 
food  in  the  way  of  a  mulch  and  supplies  of  li(iuid 
manure,  the  roots  being  more  benefited  by  food 
given  now  than  when  growth  has  ceased.  Special 
attention  need  be  paid  to  plants  for  forcing  if  the 
soil  is  light  or  poor.  The  value  of  a  good  dress- 
ing of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  will  be  seen  by 
the  increased  top-growth  and  plumping  up  of 
crowns.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  ajiply  salt  or  fish 
manure  and  to  u,se  liquid  manure  in  quantity.  I 
have  on  light  soils  found  that  growth  is  much  finer 
when  there  is  no  lack  of  moisture  during  the 
summer  months.  The  cutting  having  ceased,  top- 
growth,  if  at  all  strong,  soon  exhausts  the  roots 
if  not  fed.  The  growth  should  also  be  supported 
by  a  few  bushy  sticks  or  twine. 

Salsafy  and  Sc'or/.oneka. — The  value  of  sow- 
ing the.se  vegetables  in  May  is  now  fully  seen,  as 
if  sown  earlier  they  will  run  to  seed  and  be  use- 
less. Now  is  a  good  time  to  thin  and  give  the 
plants  more  support  in  the  way  of  food  and  mois- 
ture. The  thinning  may  be  more  severe  than  is 
usually  practised,  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  being  none  too  much.  Growth  in 
dry  seasons  is  much  improved  by  a  light 
mulch  of  short  litter  or  spent  manure.  In 
gardens  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  growing 
large  succulent  roots,  a  little  extra  attention  now 
will  save  the  crop.  In  such  places  a  cool  border 
should  be  given  the  roots  and  a  mulch  in  seasons 
of  drought. 

Late  Vegetable  Marrows. — A  few  plants 
raised  now  well  repay  the  grower  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  late  autumn  vegetables,  and  though 
large  quantities  may  not  be  necessary,  a  supply  of 
small  Marrows  is  invaluable  when  the  Peas,  Beans 
and  summer  vegetables  are  over.  I  usually  sow 
for  this  purpose  three  seeds  in  a  4A-inch  pot  in 
cold  frames,  thinning  to  the  strongest,  planting 
out  on  a  cool  border,  using  the  small  varieties 
(those  with  a  short-jointed  growth)  and  restricting 
the  latter  to  a  small  area.  Verj'  little  trouble  is 
taken  at  planting,  merely  giving  each  plant  a 
little  good  soil  and  leaving  a  cavity  round  each  to 
supply  moisture.  Such  varieties  as  Pen-y-byd, 
the  Bush  or  Cluster  and  Hibberd's  Prolific  are 
good  for  late  planting,  and  by  restricting  to  a 
small  area  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  protect  in  the 
early  autumn  with  a  few  mats  and  stakes  and  thus 
prolong  the  supply  for  weeks  after  the  earlier 
planted  are  cut  down  or  exhausted. 

Herbs. — Where  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
herbs,  now  is  a  favourable  time  to  lay  in  a  store 
for  winter  use.     One  of  the  most  in  demand  is 
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Parsley.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a 
supply  for  cooking  or  flavouring  if  dried  at  this 
date  when  plentiful,  and  the  cutting  also  benefits 
the  plants,  a  new  growth  for  winter  use  being 
made.  Care  should  be  taken  in  drying,  as  if  dried 
in  the  sun  it  loses  its  colour.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  keep  Parsley  air-tight  to  retain  colour  and 
aroma.  1  have  found  a  cool  oven  suitable  for  dry- 
irg  Parsley  in.  A  good  stock  of  Basil  secured 
now  will  be  invaluable  in  winter.  Mint  should  be 
cut  before  the  growth  is  too  hard  and  the  leaves 
yellow  and  dried.  Other  herbs  may  be  similarly 
treated,  and  when  dried  tied  in  bunches  and  hung 
in  a  cool  store.  G.  Wytiies. 


FLOWERS  :  COVENT   GARDEN.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  1828,  when 
the  present  regulating  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  Covent  Market  is  managed  was  passed, 
the  area  of  the  chartered  market  was  divided 
into  eight  different  sections  for  various  purposes. 
These  were  named  after  the  first  eight  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  varied  much  in  size.  Section 
H,  the  smallest  and  last,  was  the  portion  assigned 
for  flowers ;  it  contained  twelve  small  stands, 
about  equal  to  one-hundredth  of  the  market  area, 
and  had  no  provision  for  shelves,  or  other  method 
of  exhibiting  the  goods,  e.xcept  the  floor-space, 
which  was  uncovered.  Such  was  considered 
sufficient  provision  for  the  wants  of  that  time, 
and  continued  so  for  many  years. 

The  growth  of  the  public  taste  for  flowers  is  a 
most  marked  illustration  of  the  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Doubtless,  many  causes 
have  worked  together  contributing  towards  it, 
such  as — 

1.  The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes,  enabling  ibem  to  acquire  and 
iiidulce  in  more  refired  taste. 

2.  The  increase  of  London,  by  the  retirement  of  its 
more  prosperous  citizens  into  suburban  residence?, 
with  gardens  and  conservatories  attached. 

3.  The  public  exhibitions,  and  the  shows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  doubtless  stimulated  and 
directed  public  ta&to. 

-i.  The  spread  of  education  amongst  the  working 
classes  had  a  decided  tendency  to  create  amongst 
them  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

5.  The  migra'ion  into  London  of  country  folk,  who 
regarded  a  window-plant  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  new  life  in  town  and  the  green  fields  of  happy 
memory  left  behind. 

6,  and  lastly.  The  fashion  of  the  times,  which  led 
people  to  beautify  and  cdorn  their  tables  and  rooms 
with  floral  decorations  ;  and  also  to  express  affection 
and  regard  for  the  livinjr,  and  esteem  and  respect 
for  the  dead  by  floral  offering:s.  Even  the  revival  of 
ritualistic  ceremony  in  religious  worship  has  had 
its  share  in  contributing  to  a  general  demand  for 
flowers. 

And  how  has  this  gradually  increasing  trade 
been  jirovided  for  ?  In  1848  it  was  found  that  the 
flower-stands,  section  H,  was  totally  inadequate 
for  the  then  trade.  It  had  already  begun  to  be 
patent  to  a  few  pioneer  growers  that  a  public 
want  retjuired  to  be  met,  and  a  rapid  increase  de- 
veloped itself.  No  longer  was  it  possible  for  the 
church  porch,  and  the  piazzas  round  the  market 
square,  to  give  shelter  to  the  improving  and  in- 
creasing supply  of  [ilants.  Then  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  a  flower  market  pure  and  simple.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  leases  of  certain  houses  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  market  fell  in  at  this 
time,  and  after  an  experiment  the  first  flower 
market  was  built.  This  increased  facility  for  the 
trade  soon  had  the  effect  of  still  further  stimulat- 
ing the  public  demand.  As  plants  and  flowers 
became  better  grown  and  better  known,  they  be- 
came better  appreciated,  and  the  market  gave 
still  further  signs  of  want  of  space.  In  fact,  it 
was  like  a  growing  youth  whose  limbs  had  out- 
grown his  clothes.  Like  a  good  father,  his  Grace 
resolved  to  buy  the  lad  a  new  suit,  and  in  1S6G 
the  present  market  was  completed.  I  must  say 
the  young  man  still  continues  to  grow,  and  addi- 
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tional  provision  for  his  pressing  wants  will  have 
some  day  to  be  made.  At  present,  a  portion  of 
the  overflow  market,  consisting  of  bedtUng-out 
plants  for  gardens  and  window-boxes,  finds  ac- 
commodation in  the  enclosed  area  between 
Tavistock  Street  and  the  market  south  side.  So 
much  for  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  market.     Now  for  a  look  at 

Covent  CJarden  as  it  is. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  have  visited  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  during  business  hours.  If  any  have 
not,  I  trust  they  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  No  language  of  mine  can  adequately 
convey  the  various  impressions  different  minds 
m.ay  receive  on  such  a  visit.  The  practical  gar- 
dener can  here  critically  examine  the  various 
plants  and  flowers,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  his  own  growing.  The  lover  of  plants  and 
flowers  will  flit  from  stand  to  stand  with  a  won- 
drous uncertainty  regarding  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  deserving  of  tlie  lot.  The  curious 
and  inquisitive  will  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  re- 
specting how  things  are  so  grown,  and  the  quan- 
tities brought,  and  where  they  come  from,  and 
where  they  go  to  ;  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  mathe- 
matics he  will  probably  set  himself  sundry  curious 
problems  based  upon  data  he  receives. 

The  sentimental  will  probably  dote  on  some 
wild  flowers,  and  in  the  search  for  Forget-me- 
nots  probably  venture  into  the  outer  area,  where 
rough-looking  gipsy  chaps  dispose  of  Moss,  Ferns, 
and  Water  Lilies.  On  her  return  (I  suppose  her 
to  be  a  lady)  she  will  possibly  express  a  wonder 
that  such  rough,  unwashed,  and  altogether  dis- 
reputable-lookmg  individuals  should  be  associated 
with  her  pet  flowers,  and  why  flower-girls  should 
be  such  a  coarse,  dirty,  draggle-tailed  lot,  and 
why  the  duke  or  somebody  else  does  not  provide 
them  with  clean,  tall  Normandy  caps  and  pictur- 
esque gowns  and  aprons.  Of  all  visitors  to  Covent 
Garden  a  market  stroller  is  perhaps  the  being 
most  objected  to  by  business  people.  Here  let 
me  say  that,  though  the  market  may  be  written 
of  and  spoken  of,  and  is  often  visited  as  a  flower 
show  of  the  free-and-gratis  order,  it  is  primarilj- 
and  essentially  a  place  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and 
not  for  exhibition.  To  those  who  visit  it  daily 
for  business  purposes  its  beauties  cease  to  have 
the  charm  of  novelty.  In  the  business  of  a  busy 
market  there  is  little  time  for  leisure  or  senti- 
ment. Each  trader  goes  for  the  particular  plants 
and  flowers  he  requires,  bestowing  scarcely  a 
thought  or  glance  on  others,  and  it  is  to  this 
business  portion  of  the  market  I  must  now  come. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  consider  ourselves  strictly 
market  people.  Each  and  every  morning  all  the 
year  round  we  are  there  at  the  opening  of  the 
doors.  Our  wants  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
for  these  the  grower  must  provide.  Now,  there 
are  two  classes  of 

Growers  : 

one  class  regularly  attends,  and  has  always  some- 
thing to  bring  ;  the  other  class  only  attends  at 
certain  seasons,  either  because  he  is  a  specialist, 
and  grows  only  a  certain  class  of  stuff,  or  because 
he  is  a  fruit  as  well  as  a  flower  grower,  and  con- 
sequently only  grows  such  flowers  as  suit  his 
convenience.  The  former  class  is  your  true 
market  flower  grower  ;  he  has  to  provide  a  suc- 
cession of  goods  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Then, 
a^ain,  this  growing  business  naturally  divides 
itself  into  different  sections : — 1.  There  is 
the  pot  plant  trade,  with  its  two  great  parts 
— (a)  flowering  plants,  and  {h)  foliage  and 
decorati\-o  plants  :  and,  2,  the  cut  flower  trade. 
The  former  requires  great  experience,  great 
labour,  and  great  judgment,  with  often  but  little 
profit.  The  rage  for  pots  of  flowers  has  some- 
what gone  out  of  late  years.  But  only  look  at 
the  market  when  full  of  them  in  their  season — 
the  size,  so  suitable  to  their  purpose  ;  the  train- 
ing, so  admirable  ;  the  blooms,  so  near  perfec- 
tion. Take  a  few  examples.  Mignonette,  six  to 
eiglit  giant  trusses  in  one  small  pot ;  the  Pelar- 
ii-oniums,  a  mass  of  bloom ;  the  Fuchsias  the 
same.  Only  try  to  grow  them  yourself,  and  then 
you  will  see  to  what  extent  the  market  grower  is 


a  master  of  his  art.  Then  take  single  stalks  with 
heads  of  bloom,  say,  Hydrangeas,  or  Liliums,  or 
Arums  ;  or  take  the  perfection  to  which  Ericas 
arc  grown  for  market,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
moner flowers,  such  as  Marguerites,  Geraniums 
(especially  Ivy-leaved  kinds),  and  Calceolarias, 
huge  banks  of  which  are  daily  to  be  seen.  Then, 
again,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  the  pots  of  Lilies, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips.  These,  with  others,  form  a 
never-ending  succession.  The  division  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants  are  also  marvels  of  fitness  for  their 
purpose.  Palms  of  any  size,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Cro- 
tons,  and  Dracienas  are  ever  present,  in  quantities 
equal  to  any  call  upon  the  trade.  Solanums  form 
a  special  market  feature  in  their  season.  There 
has  lately  sprung  up  quite  a  new  business  field  in 
foliage  ])lants.  I  allude  to  2J-inch  pots  of 
assorted  goods,  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  each  in 
small  wooden  boxes.  These  find  great  favour 
with  purchasers  who  have  cool  greenhouses  where 
they  can  grow  them  on  to  fair-sized  plants.  Nearly 
ItlUO  boxes  a  day,  of  fifteen  pots  in  a  box,  have 
been  sold  by  one  grower.  It  is  curious  to  know 
how  many  boxes  are  obtained — Tomato  boxes, 
Pine  boxes.  Orange  boxes,  old  ones  utilised  for 
this  ]5urpose  after  the  fruit  is  sold.  Before  leav- 
ing the  box  trade  I  must  speak  of  the  early  spring 
bedding  plants.  Many  thousand  boxes  of  blue 
Lobelia,  struck  cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias, 
seedling  Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies,  Mimulus,  Musk, 
Nasturtiums,  plants  for  edgings,  plants  for  bed- 
ding, and  taller-growing  varieties  for  backing, 
both  annuals  and  perennials,  are  daily  sold. 
These  are  often  grown  by  small  jobbing  gardeners 
under  very  primitive  frames,  and  are  brought  in 
small  loads  and  sold  in  the  area  in  Tavistock 
Row.  This  is  really  the  cottagers'  market.  Now 
for 

The  Cut  Flowers. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  convey  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  pot  trade,  the  cut-flower  trade  is  more  diffi- 
cult still.  People  do  not  replenish  boxes  of 
window  plants  very  often  or  plant  out  their  gar- 
dens every  day.  Many  have  no  garden  to  plant 
and  do  not  keep  window  boxes.  But  with  cut 
flowers  it  is  quite  another  thing  ;  with  great  care 
and  attention  they  can  rarely  be  kept  fresh  many 
days,  and  require  constant  renewal.  Then  they 
are  used  for  so  many  purposes  where  pots  could 
not  serve.  Everybody  can  find  a  place  for  cut 
blooms  :  the  table,  the  sideboard,  the  mantel- 
piece, the  button-hole,  wreaths,  ba.skets,  and 
bouquets.  When  you  tliink  what  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  cut  flowers  in  London  amounts  to, 
and  look  at  the  number  of  florists'  shops,  and  the 
barrow-loads  of  the  street-hawker,  and  baskets  of  the 
flower  girls,  you  must  think  what  Covent  Ciarden 
cut-flower  trade  is.  When  we  consider  again  that 
market  growers  not  only  supply  London,  but  send 
many  hundreds  of  boxes  of  cut  bloom  daily  into 
the  large  provincial  towns,  you  will  get  some  no- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Now,  this  cut-flower  trade  is  divided  into  two 
sections  like  the  pot  trade,  viz.,  the  regular  daily 
flower  grower  and  the  occasional  or  season  grower. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  amateur  or 
gentleman's  gardener,  who  uses  the  market  for 
surplus.  There  are  also  distant  senders  who 
supply  the  market  with  goods,  for  cut  flowers  can 
be  sent  almost  any  distance.  These  distant  and 
occasional  senders  have  necessitated  the  commis- 
sion salesman  as  a  stand-holder  in  the  market. 
Another  personage  also  finds  employment  in  the 
cut-flower  trade,  viz.,  the  "higgler"  or  middle- 
dealer.  The  London  market  in  flowers,  as  in  fruit, 
is  practically  open  to  receive  any  produce  which 
can  reach  it  in  a  saleable  condition  ;  and  many 
thousand  packages  arrive  from  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Channel  Isles, 
Scilly  Isles,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
British  Isles.  These  often  arrive  at  a  time  when 
the  flower  market  is  closed,  and  if  in  bulk  are  sold 
by  auction,  genei'ally  on  the  bye-day,  to  the  hig- 
glers, who  retail  to  buyers  on  market  mornings. 
This  competition  between  the  local  home-grown 
and  the  distant  and  Continental  flowers  is  becom- 
ing every  year  more  pronounced,  and  is  especially 
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trying  to  certain  growers.  The  advantages  of 
climate  enable  tlie  French  and  Riviera  flower 
growers  to  send  blooms  to  this  country,  grown  at 
little  exjjense  in  the  open  air,  which  compete 
against  similar  goods  forced  here  under  glass.  It 
is  a  matter  of  o|)inion  whether  a  certain  amount 
of  foreign  trade,  especially  in  blooming  shrubs, 
such  as  the  Acacia,  and  in  Ferns,  does  not  en- 
courage the  flower  trade  generally,  and  whether 
the  earlier-produced  Continental  flowers  does  not 
to  the  same  extent  create  a  demand  for  the  same 
flowers  produced  naturally  in  England  later  on. 
Whatever  view  we  take,  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  the  foreigner  has  felt  the  pulse  of  his 
English  customer,  and  will  bo  more  and  more  a 
rival  of  the  English  producer.  One  thing  the 
foreign  producer  of  flowers  has  not  yet,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  able  to  do,  and  that  is  to  touch 
the  best  grown  and  choicest  varieties  of  market 
stuff.  Take  Tomatoes  and  Grapes  as  samples  in 
fruit  particularly.  What  foreign  goods  of  these 
kinds  can  equal  the  home-grown  article?  (I  con- 
sider Guernsey  goods  home-grown.)  No  out-of- 
door  Grapes  or  Tomatoes  can  ever  etpial  English 
hothouse  fruit,  and  for  the  foreigner  to  attempt 
house  cultivation  would  place  him  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing  with  English  growers,  while  his  distance  from 
the  market  would  prevent  any  danger  of  his  com- 
petition being  ruinous  to  the  home  grower.  So 
with  our  best  grown  English  forced  flowers,  the 
Roses,  Carnations,  scarlet  Geraniums,  Azaleas, 
Bouvardias,  Tuberoses,  Eucharis,  Lilies,  (Jar- 
denias,  &c.  ;  they  need  fear  no  rival  from  beyond 
the  sea.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  the  excellent  condition  in  which  they 
are  mai'keted  defy  competition.  There  are  so 
many  features  in  our  cut-flower  trade,  that  I  may, 
l)erhaps,  be  excused  if  I  overlook  some  of  them. 
Next  to  the  wondrous  succession  of  blooms,  pass- 
ing in  gorgetms  array,  each  in  its  time  and  season, 
like  a  revolving  panorama,  from  the  earliest 
flowers  of  spring  to  the  latest  Chrysanthemum  of 
autumn,  I  am  much  struck  with  the  excellent 
judgment  displayed  by  the  grower  in  timing  his 
produce  to  suit  the  occasion.  Take  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  festivals  for  example;  no  matter 
when  they  fall  or  how  \-aried  the  season,  there 
always  seems  an  abundance  of  specially  grown 
white  flowers  to  meet  the  cccasion.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  illustrate 

The  Growth  of  the  Cutfloweb  Tr.\de 

within  my  own  experience  when  I  say  that  ten 
years  or  so  ago  the  flower  market  was  never 
opened  during  what  we  call  the  dull  season,  i.e., 
from  August  1  to  April  I,  on  the  bve-days,  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  \Vhat  little  cut 
trade  there  was  to  do  on  those  days  during  the 
winter  months  was  done  on  the  old  market  stands, 
letter  H.  The  inconvenience  from  want  of  space 
necessitated  its  removal,  first  into  a  covered  road- 
way adjoining  the  flower  market,  and  finally  into 
a  portion  of  the  flower  market  itself.  The  space 
allotted  to  this  business  has  had  to  be  eidarged 
from  time  to  time,  till  now  about  one-third  of  the 
market  is  used  for  it ;  and  if  it  continues  to  grow, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  it  may  be 
desirable  to  0|icn  the  whole  flower  market  daily 
for  morning  market  all  the  year  round.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  cut-flower  trade  I  must  not  o\erlook 
the  out-of-door  farming  flower  grower,  whose  acres 
of  Wallflowers,  Dafibdils,  Violets,  Pinks,  Stocks, 
Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
marketed  at  times  in  such  abundance,  often  in 
the  open  genei'al  market.  I  have  seen  waggon- 
loads  of  these  goods,  sometimes  packed  in  bundles, 
loose,  often  in  large  rounds  or  hampers,  scenting 
the  very  air  with  their  fragrance  for  yards  around. 
These  are  not  unworthy  casts-off,  but  admirably 
grown  blooms.  I  have  Isnown  cart-loads  of  Stocks, 
e.i/.,  fine  double-bloomed  heads,  often  fit  for  exhi- 
bition in  a  flower  show.  Of  double  white  Dafibdils, 
this  spring,  I  have  known  as  many  as  800  bushels, 
each  containing  four  dozen  bunches,  sold  by  one 
man  in  a  single  morning  before  9  o'clock,  without 
fuss  or  bother.  Of  Violets  in  bunches,  six  small 
bunches  in  a  market  bunch,  I  have,  a  few  years 
ago,  known  as  much  as  £.^0  or  £(iO  worth  sold  by 


one  man  on  a  single  morning.  These  were  grown 
under  Ap[ile  trees.  Roses  are  not  so  largely  grown, 
but  their  cultivation  is  increasing.  Moss  Roses, 
Monthly  Roses,  (ieneral  Jac(]ueminot  and  (iloire 
de  Dijon  .are  the  chief  varieties.  Hunches  of 
mixed  flowers,  ready  tied  up,  are  largely  sold  in 
the  autumn,  and  amongst  these  the  Dahlia  is  con- 
spicuous. 

New    V.\rieties. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  speculative  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  |jrofitable  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  pojiular  variety  of  flower,  say 
Carn.ation,  Chrysanthemum,  or  Rose.  But  the 
public  are  very  exacting  in  these  respects,  and 
demand  an  attractive  size,  colour,  or  scent,  while 
the  grower  requires  it  to  pos.sess  a  constitution, 
habit,  and  vitality  suflSciently  to  stand  the  test  of 
continued  forcing  without  deterioration  of  (juality 
Perhaps  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  success  in  this 
line  is  the  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  one  grower  of 
which  has  at  present  a  daily  average  cutting  of 
200  dozen  blooms,  which  he  hopes  to  increase. 

I  think  I  have  rambled  pretty  well  amongst  the 
cut  blooms.  I  see  my  friend  Mr.  Monro  here, 
who  without  doubt  is  the  largest  cut-flower  com- 
mis.sion  salesman  in  the  world,  and  who  probably 
could  have  given  you  a  paper  on  this  subject  more 
interesting  than  myself.  Certainly  his  knowledge 
of  where  they  come  from,  and  go  to,  is  based  on  a 
very  long  and  wide  experience,  and  a  list  of  the 
addresses  to  which  he  sends  a  weekly  cheijue 
would  doubtless  surprise  us  all.  I  suppose  the 
effects  of  our  cut-flower  and  plant  trade  reaches 
even  bej'ond  the  things  themselves. 

Look  at  the  bulbs  and  seeds  we  grow  and  import 
-Holland,  Germany,  .Japan,  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  colonies,  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
send  us  roots  and  seeds.  One  little  feature  of 
our  home  trade  must  not  be  forgotten.  I  mean 
the  humble  Mos?,  Fern,  and  ornamental  foliage 
and  (irass  so  useful  and  increasingly  sought  for. 
Winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  each 
season  sends  us  its  representatives.  The  tinted 
sprigs  from  the  early  hedgerows,  the  Primroses, 
Ivies,  and  Moss  of  woodland  dells,  the  brown  and 
yellow  autumn-tinted  leaves,  the  berries  of  Haw- 
thorn and  wild  Dog  Rose,  nothing  of  beauty  in 
Nature  is  too  insignificant  for  London  supply.  1 
think  I  cannot  better  conclude  my  observations 
than  by  adding  up 

A  Morning's  Itejis 

somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  market  buyer  or 
salesman.  One  morning  this  May— item  2(i.S  large 
van-loads,  1  U  smidl  loads  or  barrows  of  boxes,  370 
stands,  with  every  available  shelf  packed  to  over- 
flowing ;  gangways  blocked,  corners  used,  out 
space  crammed  full ;  atiout  300  sellers.  Here  is  a 
bill  for  the  mathematical  imiuirer.  How  many 
buyers  ?  How  many  horses  and  vehicles  to  take 
them  away  ?  What  value  ?  How  many  acres  of 
glass  ?  How  many  miles  of  houses  ?  How  many 
miles  of  jjiping  •;  How  many  tons  of  fuel?  How 
many  casts  of  pots  ?  How  many  hands  employed 
to  plant,  tie,  water,  cut,  and  pack  them  ?  What 
capital  invested  in  the  trade  of  the  producers 
only  ?  Say  nothing  of  the  shops  of  the  tradesman 
or  the  living  of  the  coster  or  flower  girl  who  sells, 
verily  the  subject  of  our  varied,  continuous,  and 
increasing  Covent  Garden  flower  supply  is  worthy 
the  pen  of  a  Thackeray  or  a  Dickens,  and  I  would 
some  more  able  pen  had  introduced  it  to  your  no- 
tice, and  I  trust  market  friends  present  will  not 
fail  to  supply  material  to  fill  up  any  weak  spot  in 
the  design  of  carpet  bedding  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  planting  for  your  survey  this  evening. 
Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  G.  Monro  produced  on  the 
table  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  kindly  lent 
by  market  growers.  These  were  selected  from 
ordinary  market  produce  on  the  morning,  and  not 
specially  provided.  They  were  very  much  admired 
and  appreciated,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Mas 
passed  by  the  club  for  so  interesting  an  exhibit. 


Carnation  Winter  Cheer.— Not  only  is  this 
a  good  variety  for  winter  and  early  spring  flower- 
ing, but  for  giving  blooms  during  May  and  June 
it  is  equally  valuable,   the  dark  crirnson  colour 


being  at  all  times  much  appieciated,  especially 
accompanied  as  it  is  with  so  much  fragrance.  To 
grow  this  type  of  Carnation  really  well,  a  house 
or  a  large  |)art  of  one  should  be  set  a|)ait  for  the 
plants.  Shade  is  absolutely  essential  during  the 
late  spiring  and  summer  months  and  so  is  yearly 
propagation,  so  as  to  ensure  a  number  of  strong 
two-year-old  plants,  which  give  the  best  results. 
-E.  M.        ^ 

Orchids. 


SWAN'S-NECK  ORCHIDS. 

(CYCNOCHE.S.) 

This  is  a  peculiar  genvis  of  Orchids  uf  which 
very  few  are  generally  grown,  although  they 
are  decidedly  well  worth  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators. Cycnochcs  are  nearly  allied  to  Catase- 
tums.  The  name  Swan's-ueck  is  derived  from 
the  long  peculiar  arching  form  of  the  column  of 
the  flower,  which  distinctly  resembles  the  shape 
of  the  neck  <>i  that  bird,  more  (^specially  in  the 
male  blooms.  A  very  remarkable  fact  in  this 
genus  is  that  often  two  distinct  and  quite  dif- 
ferently shaped  flowers  are  produced  frfun  the 
same  plant,  and  iu  other  instances  the  flowers 
of  one  season's  growth  may  be  all  similar, 
whilst  those  of  tlie  next  year  will  be  entirely 
ditiferent  ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  there  being 
male  and  female  flowers,  the  latter  being  the 
larger  and  less  seldom  seen.  The  spikes  of 
bloom  continue  in  full  beauty  for  three  or  four 
week  s. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  many  importa- 
tion.s  have  appeared,  and  owing  to  the  fine  con- 
dition iu  which  they  arrive,  these  should  soon 
make  good  established  plants  and  flower  well, 
provided  they  are  properly  treated.  One  or  two 
cif  my  readers  have  secured  some  of  these  curious 
jjlant.s,  and  so  far  have  met  with  fair  success. 
During  the  growing  season  they  require  plenty 
of  heat,  as  may  be  naturally  imagined  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  all  the  .species 
are  natives  of  Tropical  America.  TheCycnoches 
should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  or  the 
cool  end  of  the  East  India  house  will  also  suit 
them,  whilst  they  are  making  their  growth, 
and  when  they  should  be  supplied  with  abund- 
ance of  water  both  to  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  After  the  new  bulbs  are  ripe  and 
the  leaves  have  fallen  away  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a  much  cooler  position,  and  either 
placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  or  suspended 
near  the  roof  in  order  that  they  may  receive  all 
the  light  and  sun  possible  during  the  winter 
months,  which  will  greatly  assist  to  finish  rijien- 
iug  the  bulbs.  During  this  resting  season  they 
are  very  impatient  of  moisture,  antl  water  must 
therefore  be  almost  entirely  withheld.  As  new 
growth  begins  water  should  be  gradually  given 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  them.  This  will 
be  the  best  season  to  repot  them,  a  mixture  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  majority  of  Cattleyas  suit- 
ting  them  best.  Pot  culture  is  the  Ijest.  Failure 
is  mostly  caused  by  neglect  whilst  the  plants  are 
at  rest,  for  as  they  have  no  leaves  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  placed  away  and  forgotten. 

C.  .\rKEUM  is  a  pure  golden  j'ellow  species, 
which  is  extremely  scarce  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  closely  set  upon  a  long  drooping  spike, 
and  the  long  arching  column  is  very  pronounced 
in  this  handsome  kind.  It  was  first  introduced 
from  Central  America  about  the  year  1S52.  It 
flowers  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

C.  CIILOROCHILON. — This  species  was  discovered 
before  the  preceding,  having  been  sent  to  Ger- 
many in  1S3U,  and  is  far  more  popular  than  the 
golden-coloured  form.  The  flowers  are  variable 
in    size,    the    largest   measuring    over    6    inches 
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across,  fleshy  in  texture  and  very  fragrant.  It  is 
singular  in  form,  us  the  yellow  Up  stands  erect  and 
the'^dorsal  sepal  hangs  down  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  flower,  that  is  to  say,  a?  it  grows  on  the  spike. 
By  cutting  the  bloom  and  reversing  it,  the  flower 
is  as  usual.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour  and  the  lip  is  pale  yellow, 
with  a  dark  greenish  yellow  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  char.acteristic  curve  of  the  column  is  also  yel- 
lowish green.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July.     It  is  a  native  of  Caracas  and  Demerara. 

C.  EoERTOXiANUM.— This  very  beautiful  species 
from  Central  America  was  first  discovered  in  1843. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  purple  and  green 
on  the  outer  surface,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
broader.  The  lip  is  of  curious  formation,  being 
broken  up  into  several  purple  processes  and  with 
two  longer,  broader  green  ones. 

C.  LoDDicEsi.— This  is  a  very  curious  and  pretty 
Orchid  with  a  pronounced  scent  of  vanilla.     The 


therefore  the  descriotion  of  the  most  popular 
one  (C.  chlorochiloii)  will  serve  for  them  all. 
The  pseudo-bulb?  or  stems,  very  stout,^  terete 
and  tapering  towards  the  top,  are  about  0  niches 
higli,  and  when  old,  leafless  and  clothed  witli  a 
greyish  persistent  sheath.  The  young  bulbs 
carry  from  six  to  eight  glaucous  green,  plicate 
leaves,  the  flower-spike  being  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  uppsrmost  leaves. 

VVm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana.— A  very  beauti- 
ful Cattleya  now  in  flower  is  the  variety  gigas 
Sanderiana.  It  appears  to  be  flowering  well  this 
season.  One  plant  has  nine  flowers.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  consequently  free  exposure  to 
direct  light  is  necessary  for  it,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
thereby  becoming  well  ripened.   I  remember  when 


bulbs.  The  scape  appears  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  and  carries  several  very  showy  bloams, 
which  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  blue  seldom  seen 
in  Orchid  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals,  spread- 
ing, vpi-y  broad,  and  slightly  keeled  behind,  are 
of  a  uniform  bluish  tint  on  both  surfaces  ;  the  lip, 
formed  into  a  kind  of  pouch,  is  of  a  rosy-purple 
colour  with  a  white  margin,  where  it  is  beautifully 
undulated.  This  requires  very  little  material 
around  the  roots,  and  thrives  best  when  placed 
upon  a  block  of  wood  with  a  small  quantity  of 
Sphagnum  Moss.  It  enjoys  an  abundance  of  water 
whilst  in  active  growth,  and  an  occasional  im- 
mersing in  the  water  will  bo  of  great  benefit. 
The  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  will  be 
found  to  suit  it  best.  The  flowers  last  for  three 
or  four  weeks  in  perfection.  The  first  plant 
flowered  in  this  country  with  Mr.  VV.  Holland,  of 
Liverpool,  but  about  three  years  previous  it  was 
noted  in  bloom  in  a  private  collection  at  New 
York.  On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  this  plant 
flowering  remarkably  well  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dork- 
ing.—W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Reineckiana  superba.— 
Thufinestform  of  this  most  beautiful  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya Mossi:e  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  bloom 
with  Mr.  Dormer,  of  Sydenham.  The  flowers  each 
measure  over  7  inches  across  and  are  of  splendid 
sliape.  The  sejials  are  of  the  purest  white,  the 
petals  very  broad,  beautifully  undulated  at  the 
margins,  and  also  pure  white  ;  the  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  the  front  portion  well  exp.anded,  and  with 
a  pure  white  margin,  where  it  is  beautifully 
crisped,  the  centre  being  of  a  vivid  lilac-mauve 
and  veined  with  deep  rich  i)urple  ;  the  throat  is 
bright  orange-yellow,  into  which  the  purple  veins 
extend.— \V"   II.  C. 


Dendrohium  nuavissimum. 


sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  brown,  spotted  with 
deeper  brown,  the  lip  yellow  and  white,  spotted 
with  deep  red.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August  and 
is  a  native  of  Surinam.  It  was  discovered  in  1S34 
and  introduced  by  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears. 

C.  M.\cri,ATi'M.  —  This  species,  of  Mexican 
origin,  has  fine  large  flowers,  each  measuring 
about  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  similar  in  size  and  of  a  light  yellowish  colour, 
densely  spotted  with  reddish  purple  ;  the  lip  is 
white  and  spotted  on  the  lower  half  with  purple, 
the  column  being  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with 
red.     This  beautiful  specie?  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

C.  rENT.iUACTYLON  is  a  very  pretty  species  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  IStl.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
uniform  greenish  yellow,  blotched  with  deep 
brown.  The  lip  is  white  and  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown.  It  flowers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months. 

Nearly  all  tlie  species  are  very  similar  as  re- 
gards  bulbs,   le.aves   and  manner   of    growth  ; 


at  Loxford  Hall  many  years  ago  Mr.  Douglas  was 
very  successful  with  the  type  C.  gigas  fastened  to 
a  i)iece  of  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern.  Evidently, 
althouo-h  a  vigorous  grower,  it  must  not  be  over- 
potted  or  be  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  or 
it  will  fail  to  flower.— A.  YouNO. 

Aganisia  ccerulea.— This  beautiful  and  very 
distinct  Orchid  belongs  to  a  small  genus  of  plants 
found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  America.  It 
first  flowered  in  this  country  about  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  although  it  had  been  known 
since  18.51,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Spruce  in  Rio  Negro.  It  appears  to  be  a  diflicult 
plant  to  import  in  good  condition,  this  no  doubt 
accounting  for  its  being  so  rare  in  our  Orchid 
collections.  Aganisia  ccerulea  belongs  to  the 
section  Vanda;,  and  is  also  closely  allied  to 
Zygopetalum.  It  is  epiphytal,  and  produces  a 
creeping  rhizome  with  pyriform-.shaped  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  do  not  measure  more  than  about  '2 
inches  in  length.  The  evergreen  bright-coloured 
leave?  are  produced  in  pairs  on  the  summit  of  the 


DENDROBIUM  SUAV1S3IMUM. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  yellow  flowered 
Deiilrole-.  It  somewhat  resembles  D. 
chrysotoxum  in  mauuer  of  growth,  and  is  by 
some  authorities  classed  as  a  variety  of  that 
species.  This  plant  was  imparted  into  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  in  1874.  It  was  found  by  Boxall  in 
Uurmah,  where  it  was  seen  growing  upon  trees 
in  exposed  situations  and  flowering  profusely. 
For  some  considerable  time  Dendrobium  suavis- 
simum  was  a  very  rare  plant  and  much  sought 
after  by  Orchid  growers,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  considerable  importations  have  been  re- 
ceived, until  it  is  now  found  in  almost  every 
collection  however  small.  This  species  requires 
the  heat  of  the  East  India  house  when  the 
plants  are  inactive  growth,  but  when  the  bulbs 
arc  fully  developed  and  properly  matured,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  temperature 
until  signs  of  growth  are  visible,  when  they 
should  again  be  replaced  in  their  former 
position.  It  thrives  best  when  grown  in 
baskets,  which  should  be  thoroughly  well 
drained  and  suspended  near  the  roof  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  enjoy  as  much  light  and 
air  as  possible.  A  compost  composed  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum  will  be  found 
to  suit  it  best.  The  best  time  for  potting  is 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering  and  just  as 
the  new  growths  begin  to  appear.  From  this 
time  until  the  bulbs  have  ripened  the  plants  will 
reijuire  an  aliundant  supply  of  water  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead. 

Dendrobium  suavissimum  is  an  evergreen 
plant  with  erect  clavate  or  spindle-shaped 
pseudo-bulbs  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  bear- 
ing on  the  summit  three  or  four  thick,  leathery, 
da'i-k  green  leaves,  each  about  5  inches  in 
length.  The  peduncle  arises  from  near  the  apex 
of  the  bulbs  and  just  under  the  base  of  the 
leaves  ;  this  bears  a  pendulous  raceme  of  many 
large  bright    yellow-coloured    blossoms,    indi- 
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vidually  about  2  iiiclies  in  iliamctir.  The 
petals  are  considerably  Ijroader  than  the  sepals. 
The  lip  is  l)eautifnlly  undulated  at  the  niai't,'in, 
of  a  deep  rich  golden  yellow  colour,  and  vvitli  a 
broad  band  of  deep  maroon  in  the  throat.  The 
flowers  being  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  will 
last  for  a  considerable  time  in  perfccticjn,  but 
after  they  become  expanded  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  sprinkle  them  with  water,  or  tliey 
quickly  lose  their  beauty.  Amongst  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  D.  suavissimuiu  a.s  a  gar- 
den plant  may  be  mentioned  the  profusion  with 
which  the  flowers  appear,  thus  rendering  it  one 
of  the  best  decorative  Orchids  when  in  full 
bloom.  Wm.  Hugh  Goweu. 


TWO   BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES    OF 

PHAL.ENOrSIS  INTERMEDIA. 

PnAL.ENorsis  INTEKMEDIA  Was  first  imported 
amongst  a  batch  of  P.  amabilis  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  natui-al  cross 
between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea.  This  has  been 
confirmed  since,  tor  Mr.  Seden  has  obtained  the 
same  thing  by  crossing  these  two  plants  in  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  nurseries.  A.s  is  generally  the 
case  amongst  hybrids,  some  variations  are  sure  to 
appear.  I  believe  that  the  first  imported  plant 
remained  the  only  specimen  under  cultivation  for 
several  years,  until  M.  Porte,  a  French  gentleman 
residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  again  discovered 
it.  This  varied  somewhat  from  the  original,  and 
was  named 

Ph.\l^nopsis  intermedia  Portei  by  the  late 
Professor  Reichenbach,  who  described  it  in  the 
"  Botanische  Zeitung,"  xxi.,  12S.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  more  beautiful  than  any  of  this 
section,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  tj-jje, 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  with  a  flush  of 
delicate  rose  colour  at  the  base  of  each,  this 
extending  almost  to  half  their  length.  In  the 
typical  form  they  are  spotted  at  the  base;  the  lip 
is  magenta-rose  shaded  with  purple,  with  an 
orange-yellow  mark  on  each  side,  side  lobes  wedge- 
shaped  and  standing  erect.  These  flowers  are 
carried  on  long  nodding  scapes,  which  bear  a 
number  of  blossoms  and  often  produce  branching 
spikes,  w-hich  also  carry  many  flowers.  It  is  a 
most  desirable  variety,  but  very  scarce,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  ever  been  discovered  in  a  wild 
state  since  it  was  first  found  by  M.  I'orte. 

P.  INTERMEDIA  Brymeriana. — This  is  also  a 
natural  mule,  but  quite  distinct  from  either  the 
type  or  the  preceding  varietj'.  By  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  P. 
Schilleriana  must  have  been  one  of  its  parents, 
and  probably  P.  rosea  the  other.  When  the 
leaves  are  in  a  young  state  they  are  beautifully 
variegated,  but  as  they  age  they  become  rich 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  much  paler  green 
beneath.  The  scape  is  beautifully  arching  and 
bears  numerous  flowers,  which  are  intermediate 
in  size  between  those  of  the  two  species  just 
referred  to.  The  sepals  are  pure  white,  the 
lateral  ones  spotted  with  crimson  at  the  base  ; 
the  petals,  much  broader  than  the  sepals,  are  also 
pure  white,  with  a  slight  flush  of  rose  at  the  base ; 
the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  incurved  and 
light  purple,  the  front  lobe  soft  amethyst-purple. 
The  crest  is  deep  jellow  spotted  with  red.  This 
first  appeared  in  a  batch  imported  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  in  1874,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  with  Mr.  Brymer,  of  Ilsington  House, 
Dorchester,  after  whom  it  was  named  by  the 
late  Professor  Reichenbach.  W.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.—OECHIDS. 


OdontogloBSum  leueoehilum — This  magni- 
ficent Odontoglostum,  which  T  take  to  be  a  white-lipped 
variety  of  O.  luteo-iurpureum,  is  in  flower  with  Mr. 
Dorman,  of  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham.  The  flower 
to  hand  measures  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  the 
sepals  and  petals  about  equal,  the  former  rich  chest- 
nut-brown and  tipped  with  yellow,  the  petals  more 
undulated,  jeUow,   and   heavily  blotched    with   rich 


chcstnnt-brown,  the  lip  pure  wbite,  fringed  at  the 
margin  witli  a  large  bh.tch  of  chestnut-brown. — W. 

Oneidlum  Gravesianum  (('.  ,S'.  WmJey).— 
This  is  a  very  haiid^unie  kind,  resembling  very  much 
n.  crispnm  both  in  nianner  of  growth  and  shape  of 
flower,  but  as  it  is  found  in  a  much  wanner  district 
than  that  species,  it  will  consequently  require  more 
heat  under  cultivation.  O.  Gravesianuoi  is  a  native  of 
the  same  locality  as  Cattleja  labiata,  and  if  grown  in 
a  similar  temperature  will  no  doubt  do  well. — W.  Vx. 

Laslla  grandis  tenebrosa— J.  Broome,  Llan- 
dudno, sends  me  some  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Lselia. 
They  are  the  finest  and  darkest  forms  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  good  shape  and  of  a 
bright  deep  chocolate  colour,  whilst  the  lip,  wliicli  is 
nicely  undulated,  is  large  and  of  a  deep  violet-mauve, 
veined  and  marked  in  the  throat  with  blackisli  purple. 
It  is  a  magnificent  variety,  of  large  size  and  good  sub- 
stance.— W. 

Oncidium  Joneeianum  (C.  S.  Wadey). — This 
beautiful  Oncidium  was  first  imported  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ilorsman,  of  Colchester,  in  1878  from  Northern  Para- 
guay. The  plant  should  be  weU  elevated  abuvo  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  l;ie  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Jfoss,  with  good  drainage.  If  grown  on  a 
block  of  wood  it  requires  frequent  supplies  of  mois- 
ture. It  will  succeed  best  if  grown  at  the  hottest  end 
of  tlie  Cattleya  house. — W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  SEP.VICE  TREES. 

These  are  tree.s  of  medium  height,  that  of  the 
most  vigorous-growing  kinds  seldom  exceeding  CO 
feet  in  cultivated  subjects.  They  will  grow  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  at  the  highest  alti- 
tudes, and  in  cold  regions  (where  they  become 
stunted),  but  they  pi-efer  a  somewhat  deep  cal- 
careous soil,  and  appear  to  dislike  only  those 
soils  that  are  of  too  damp  or  too  tenacious  a 
character.  The  timber  of  these  trees  is  mostly 
very  hard,  white,  of  close  and  uniform  grain, 
and  capable  of  taking  on  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
used  by  carvers  and  cabiuet-makei's,  and  also 
for  making  pres.s-screws,  screw-nuts,  and  wheel- 
cogs — in  fact,  for  anything  that  has  to  endure 
friction.  Moreover,  handsome  articles  of  fur- 
nituie  are  made  of  it,  and  it  also  affords  an 
excellent  fuel  material.  The  ornamental  fea- 
tures of  these  trees  are  presented  by  theii-  habit 
of  growth,  their  foliage,  flowers,  and  the  bright 
colours  and  long  duration  of  their  fruit  upon 
the  tree.  In  classifying  them,  we  find  them 
naturally  divided  into  two  very  distinct  groups 
or  sections,  viz.,  (1)  compound-leaved  Service 
Trees  and  (2)  simple-leaved  Service  Trees,  the 
leaves  of  thess  being  more  or  les.s  lobed  or 
toothed . 

(I)  Compound-leaved  Service  Tbees. 

This  group,  which  15  composed  of  the  true 
Service  Trees,  includes  prominently  two  native 
species,  namely,  Sorbus  (Pyrus)  domestica 
(Liu.)  and  Sorbus  (Pyrus)  Auouparia  (Tourn.), 
which  under  cultivation  have  produced  some 
varieties  which  are  not  without  interest  for  the 
horticulturist. 

Sorbus  domestica  (Lin.). — This  is  a  tree  of 
slow  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  from  50  feet 
to  nearly  60  feet.  Leaves  pinnate,  each  composed 
of  fifteen  oblong  toothed  leaflets,  the  under  sur- 
face of  which  is  downy  when  the  leaves  are  young, 
but  afterwards  becomes  glabrous.  Flowers  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  borne  in  pyramidal  corymbs 
and  blooming  in  May  and  June.  Fruit  pyriform, 
of  a  reddish-green  colour  at  first,  then  changing 
to  brown.  When  it  ripens  (in  September  and 
October)  it  softens  and  becomes  pulpy,  vinous, 
and  edible.  In  some  localities  where  this  tree  is 
cultivated,  cider  of  very  good  cjuality  is  made 
from  the  fruit.  This  species  is  also  distinguished 
by  its  glabrous  and  glutinous  shoots.  It  is  com- 
paratively   little    grown    in    parks    or    pleasure 


ground.",  no  doubt  because  it  is  of  such  slow 
growth  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  remarkably  orna- 
mental tree,  and  among  the  fine.-t  knosin  speci- 
mens of  ft  I  may  mention  those  growing  in  the  park 
of  the  I'^colc  Nationale  d'Agriculture  at  (Irignon 
(Seine-ct-Oise).  The  varieties  which  have  sprung 
from  it  ditier  from  the  type  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  fruit  ;  thus  we  have  the  red-fruited,  white- 
fruited,  pink-fruited,  grey-fruited,  and  brown- 
fruited  varieties,  and  the  large  red-fruited,  largo 
pink-fruited,  and  large  grey-fruited  kinds.  Tho 
large  red-fruited  variety  is  more  liighly  esteemed 
and  more  productive  than  any  of  the  others. 
^  SoRiiUs  (PvKUs)  AucuPARiA,  Tourn.  (Rowan 
Tree  or  Quicken). — This  .species  is  more  widely 
grown  tluui  the  preceding  one.  It  is  of  smaller 
dimensions,  seldom  exceeding  a  height  of  from 
30  feet  to  40  feet,  and  is  especially  characterised 
by  its  whiti.sh  and  tomentose  shoots.  The  leaves 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species, 
and  the  flowers,  borne  in  tufted  corymbs,  open 
in  May  and  June.  The  fruit,  smaller  in  size  than 
that  of  S.  domestica,  is  globular  in  shape,  of 
scarlet-red  colour,  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  is  largely  consumed  by 
thrushes  and  blackbirds.  The  human  palate  does 
not  find  the  raw  fruit  edible,  like  that  of  tho 
preceding  species ;  nevertheless,  in  Russia  they 
make  a  tolerably  good  preserve  from  it.  S. 
Aucuparia  grows  best  of  all  in  moist,  light  soil, 
and  withstands  the  hardest  frosts,  but  does  not 
thrive  in  ground  that  is  naturally  very  wet.  The 
chief  ornamental  feature  of  this  tree  is  presented 
by  the  fruits,  which,  always  very  numerous  and 
borne  in  clusters,  begin  to  colour  in  July,  and  if 
not  removed  by  birds  or  otherwise,  will  some- 
times hang  upon  the  tree  until  the  following 
January  or  February.  I  once  saw  close  to  the 
railway  station  at  Nangis  (Seine-et-Marne)  an 
avenue  of  these  trees  quite  laden  with  fruit.  S. 
Aucuparia  has  produced  a  pretty  large  number 
of  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mcst 
interesting  : — 

S.  Aucuparia  var.  pendui>.\,  very  singulir- 
looking  and  ornamental  with  its  gracefully  droop- 
ing branches. 

S.  A.  VAR.  FP.ucTU-LUTEO,  with  light  yellow 
fruit. 

S.  A.  VAR.  FA.STIGIATA,  with  erect-growing 
branches. 

M.  Mouillefort  in  his  lately-published  treatise 
on  trees  and  .shrubs  mentions  also  :  S.  A.  nana, 
S.  A.  pubescens,  S.  A.  sambucifolia,  S.  A. 
asplenifolia,  S.  A.  foliis  variegatis,  S.  A.  ellip- 
tica,  and  S.  A.  speciosa,  varieties  all  of  which 
are  distinct  from  the  type  either  in  height,  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  or  the  colour  and  size  of  the 
fruit. 

Sorbus  americaxa  (Pursh.). — This  species  much 
resembles  S.  Aucuparia,  but  has  larger  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit  and  thicker  stem  and  branches. 
It  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  and  in  cultivation 
is  found  to  be  more  vigorous-growing  in  every 
way  than  our  European  species  S.  Aucuparia. 

(2)  Simple-leaved  Service  Trees. 

Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal 
species  : — 

Sorbus  (Pyrus)  tormix.vlis,  Crantz.  (Wild 
Service  Tree).— When  planted  under  favourable 
conditions  this  may  attain  a  height  of  from  50 
feet  to  nearly  60  feet.  The  tree  is  especially  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  oval,  heart-shaped  leav'es  with 
a  doubly-dentated  base.  The  leaves  are  pubes- 
cent when  young,  but  become  glabrous  and 
glistening  as  they  grow  old.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white  and  borne  in  corymbs,  bloom  in  May 
and  June.  The  fruit,  small  in  size,  oblong  in 
shape,  and  yellowish -brown  in  colour,  is  harsh  in 
taste  when  nearly  ripe,  but  as  it  becomes  bletted 
it  takes  on  a  rather  agreeable  acidulous  flavour, 
and  is  then  edible.  Brandy  and  vinegar  also  are 
manufactured  from  it. 

Sorbus  i^vtifolia  (Pers.). — This  species,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Fontainebleau  Service 
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Tree,  does  not  much  exceed  30  feet  in  height, 
van-ing  in  its  dimensions  according  to  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  but  it  generally  does 
best  in  a  slightlj-  moist  sandy  loam.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  species  by  its  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  cut,  with  acute,  dentate  lobes, 
and  are  tomentose  even  in  the  adult  stage  of 
growth,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  colour  on  the 
upper  surface ;  also  by  its  white  flowers  being 
slightl}'  fragrant,  and,  lastly,  bj-  its  small,  globu- 
lar-shaped, orange-brown -coloured  fruit,  which 
have  a  sugary  taste  after  they  have  become 
bletted.  Sorbus  latifolia  has  produced  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  one  most  generally  grown 
is  S.  latifolia  atrovirens,  distinguished  from  the 
type  bj-  ha\  ing  larger  leaves,  which  are  also  de- 
void of  the  grejish-white  tomentum  on  the  under 
surface  which  characterises  the  leaves  of  the 
latter. 

SoRBrs  Aeia,  Crantz.  (White  Beam  Tree).— 
This  species  grows  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  high. 
Its  leaves  are  tomentose  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth,  whitish,  and  finely  toothed.  The  flowers, 
white  and  borne  in  corymbs,  open  in  May  and 
June.  Fruit  small,  orange-red  in  colour,  ripen- 
ing in  September  and  October,  has  an  acidulous 
flavour  when  it  becomes  bletted,  and  is  then 
edible.  Sorbus  Aria  has  produced  a  pretty  large 
number  of  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  interesting  to  the  horticulturist : — 

S.  Aei.v  lutescexs,  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  leaves  having  a  white  under  surface,  and  being 
of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  on  the  upper  surface. 
A  very  ornamental  variety. 

S.  A.  QUEROoiDES. — Commonly  known  as  the 
Oak-leaved  Ser\-ice  Tree,  this  variety  is  to  be 
recommended  for  the  effect  produced  by  its 
indented,  undulated  leaves,  which  much  resemble 
those  of  the  common  Oak. 

S.  A.  VESTiT.i.  —  In  this  variety  the  white 
tomentum  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
of  a  more  pronounced  character  than  that  of  the 
type. 

S.  A.  LATiFoLi.i. — In  this  variety,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  leaves  are  not  so  white  on  the  under 
surface,  but  are  much  broader  than  those  of  the 
tj'pical  S.  Aria.     The  fruit  also  is  much  larger. 

S.  A.  piTiiFOLiA. — The  leaves  of  this  are  entire, 
tomentose,  and  rather  like  the  leaves  of  a  Pear 
tree.  JI.  Mouillefort,  aleady  mentioned,  describes 
the  following  additional  varieties  of  S.  Aria  as 
deserving  of  notice  for  their  value  as  ornament.al 
subjects,  viz.,  S.  Aria  angustifolia,  S.  A.  undulata, 
S.  A.  acutifolia,  S.  A.  rugosa,  S.  A.  buUata,  S.  A. 
obtusifolia,  S.  A.  grseca,  and  S.  A.  flabellifolia. 

Sorbus  .m.\jestic.v  (A.  Lavall. ). — This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  whole 
genus  for  the  largeness  of  its  dimensions  and  the 
beaut}'  of  its  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  have  a 
penetrating  odour,  are  white  at  first,  changing 
afterwards  to  [link,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
fine  purplish-red  colour  when  nearly  ripe,  bears 
attached  to  it  the  adherent  calyx.  The  tree  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  as  a  subject  for  ornamental 
planting,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  species  of 
Sorbus. 

SoKBrs  HTBRiDA  (Lin  ). — A  very  interesting 
kind,  generally  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
a  true  Service  Tree  and  a  species  of  the  simple- 
leaved  group,  its  leaves  being  half-simple  and 
half-compound,  that  is,  the  lower  part  of  each 
leaf  is  deeply  divided  into  lobes  reaching  almost 
to  the  midrib,  while  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  is  entire.  The  tree  forms  a  valuable  orna- 
mental subject  with  its  numerous  corj'mbs  of 
white  flower.-",  which  open  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  afterwards  with  its  charming  clusters  of 
small  coral-red  fiuit,  which  continue  for  a  very 
long  time  hanging  on  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  not 
edible.  Sorbus  hybrida,  being  more  of  a  pyra- 
midal than  a  wide-growing  habit,  seems  naturally 
designed  as  a  very  suitable  tree  for  planting 
as  an  isolated  subject  on  lawns  and  in  parks, 
squares,  &c. 

To  the  foregoing  series  of  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Sorbus  which  are  in  general  cultivation 
I  may  also  a<ld  three   others   belonging  to  the 


simple-leaved  grouii,  viz.,  Sorbiis  Hosti  (Jaccp) 
and  S.  Chamwmespilus  (Crantz.),  two  charming 
shrubs  with  pink  flowers  and  handsome  small 
orango-red  fruit,  and  S.  scandica  (Fries.),  an 
e(pially  ornamental  species,  growing  from  20 
feet  to  26  feet  high. 

Mn,TIPLICATION   AND    CULTURE. 

The  Service  Trees  are  multiplied  by  .sowing 
the  seed  and  by  grafting.  Multiplication  by 
means  of  seed  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
seedlings  do  not  always  come  tnie  ;  however,  it 
may  be  employed  in  the  case  of  S.  Aucuparia 
and  S.  torminalis.  The  seed  may  be  sown,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity,  either  in  pans  or  in  the 
open  ground  in  light,  bnt  substantial  soil.  Some 
time  ])revious  to  the  sowing  the  fruit  should 
have  been  macerated  in  water  until  the  puljj 
disajipeared,  leaving  the  seeds  bare.  These 
might  then  be  sown  or  (a  better  plan)  they 
might  be  "  stratified  "  or  packed  with  alternate 
layers  of  river  sand  and  kept,  rather  on  the  dry 
side  than  on  the  moist,  in  a  cellar  or  a  store- 
room, or  they  might  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  facing  north,  wheie  they  should  be  secure<l 
from  mice  and  other  rodents.  Prevented  in 
this  way  from  germinating  unseasonaljly,  the 
seeds  or  pippins  will  keeji  in  good  condition 
until  the  following  March,  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  them,  and  when  sown  nnder 
the  aforesaid  conditions,  they  usually  germinate 
well  the  same  year.  The  seedlings  are  after- 
wards pricked  out  into  nursery  beds  and  subse- 
quently planted  out  28  inches  apart  in  all  direc 
tions.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  the 
subjects  wliich  are  raised  in  this  way  are  of  very 
slow  growth,  so  that  good  cultivators  prefer  to 
propagate  the  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Sorbus  by  grafting.  The  stock  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  for  this  jiurpose  is  the  common 
Hawthorn  (Cratfegus  Oxyacantha),  on  which  the 
Sorbus  scions  take  well,  grow  rajiidly  and  soon 
form  handsome  young  trees.  The  mode  of 
gi'afting  recommended  is  that  of  shield-budding 
with  a  dormant  bud  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  July.  Tlie 
scions  might  also  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  Cra- 
ttegus  coccinea  (scarlet-flowered  Hawthorn),  as 
there  would,  perhaps,  in  this  case  Ije  fewer 
strong  suckers  produced  at  the  base  of  the  stock 
than  is  ordinarily  a  result  when  the  common 
Hawthorn  stock  is  emploj'ed.  The  common 
Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris)  may  also  be  used  as 
a  stock,  but  Service  Trees  grafted  on  the  Quince 
generally  live  only  for  a  short  time.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Service  Trees  are  very  handsome 
subjects,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
for  the  pleasing  effect  of  their  habit  of  growtli, 
their  flowers,  and  especially  of  their  abundantly 
produced  fruit,  and  when  1  add  that  in  the 
winter  season  these  pretty  little  fruits  contri- 
bute much  to  the  support  of  birds  which  are 
mainly  useful  insect-eaters,  the  value  which  the 
Service  Trees  jiossess  in  our  landscape  scenery 
wOl  be  more  fully  understood. — Ch.  Grosde- 
MANGE,  in  Revue  Horticole. 


green.  Sir  J.  Hooker  says  that  in  New  Zealand 
it  attains  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  and  is 
sometimes  30  feet  high.  At  Kew  it  is  a  shrub  4 
feet  to  6  feet  high.  Apparently  it  will  not  flower 
unless  trained  to  a  wall.  There  are  plants  at  Kew 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  anil  others  altogether 
in  the  0[)en,  but  although  they  have  never  shown 
any  signs  of  suffering  from  frost,  it  is  only  the 
one  nailed  to  the  wall  that  has  flowered.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  species  was  issued  with  The 
Garden  for  July  8,  1S93.— B. 


Rose  Garden. 


Plagianthus  Lyalli. — During  the  last  few 
weeks  this  beautiful  New  Zealand  shrub  has  been 
flowering  with  great  freedom  on  one  of  the  walls 
at  Kew.  Although  it  has  been  known  in  English 
gardens  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  very  few  places,  Mr.  Gumbleton, 
amongst  others,  ha\ing  been  very  successful  with 
it.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  at  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  are  pure  snowy- 
white,  with  a  conspicuous  bunch  of  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre.  They  measure  about  I4  inches 
across  and  are  borne  on  stalks  2  inches  long,  some 
of  them  partly  or  wholly  pendulous.  The  shoots 
are  long  and  slender,  the  leaves  being  heart- 
shaped,  2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright 


HOSE  NOTES. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  English  wild  flower 
than  the  Brier.  The  common  Dog  Rose,  with 
its  sweetly  shaded  pink  blossoms  and  tapering 
buds,  has  been  exceedingly  fine  this  season.  A 
small  pure  white  variety  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  creeping  white 
Brier,  Rosa  arvensis.  Then  we  have  the  Burnet 
Rose,  with  its  cream-coloured  blossoms,  while 
many  of  the  wild  species  have  many  shades  of 
colour. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  change  than 
between  the  early  part  of  the  present  month 
and  that  of  last  June.     Then  we  had  cold,  now 
it  is  almost  as  hot  as  last  year.     It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  the  ground  is  not  so  dry  as  at 
that  time,  and  consequently  our  Roses  are  in  a 
much   more   satisfactory   state.       I   never   saw 
stocks  of   all  kinds  in  better  heart  than   they 
are   now,  and   budding   is    general.     We   may 
look  with  some  degree  of  confidence  for  better 
beds  of  maidens  next  season  than  those  of  the 
present.     Owing   to  the  warmer   weather  and 
absence  of  showers,  Riise  growth  is  very  full  of 
aphis  wliere  the  syringe  has  not  been  in   con- 
stant use.     Not  only   will  clear  water  remove 
many  of  these  pests,  but  it  also  tends  towards 
the  better  development  of  healthy  foliage,  and 
is  a  great  aid  when  used  freely  either  in  the  early 
morning  or  evening.     There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  present  season  is  a  surprise  to   many 
whose     Roses     were    hard    hit    by    the    May 
frost,     and     we     have    to    be    content     again 
with  seeing  our  more    favoured    friends   stag- 
ing   some    glorious    stands     of ,  Roses.       One 
of  tlie  most   pleasing   features   of    the   season 
is    the   grand   way   in    which    cottage   garden 
Roses  are  flowering.     Not  of  extra  quality  in- 
dividually, but  such  a  wealth  of  them,  tliat  all 
gardens   seem    gay    with    Roses.       Some    few 
varieties,    as    usual,   are    coming   better    than 
during  the  majority  of  seasons.     Among  them 
I  may   mention  Paul    Neron,   which  with  me 
has    been   perfect.     Its   only  drawback  is  the 
immense  size.     I   have  seen  good  flowers  of  an 
old   favourite  in   President  Willermoz,  one   of 
our  most  perfectly  shaped  early  fl.  Perpetuals. 
Xavier  Olibo  has  grown  and  bloomed  well  with 
me  this  year.     Up  to  the  present  the  flowers 
have  been  very  light  coloured  for  this  variety. 
Where  it  thrives  it  is  good,  but  for  general  cul- 
tivation  I   can   no   more   recommend   it    than 
Horace  Veniet,  a  second  Rose  not  seen  in  full 
beauty  this  season.     Last  year  it  was  good  in 
many  stands  from  widely  different  localities,  but 
this  season  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  good  flower. 
What  has  become  of  the  grand  blooms  of  Abel 
Carriere  we  used  to  so  often  liave  ?     For  some 
three  years  now  this  dark  Rose  has  not  been  so 
good  as  usual.    I  am  not  alone  in  this,  or  should 
have  met  with  better  examples  at  the  many  ex- 
hibitions attended.     Earl  of  Dufl'erin  seems  a 
variety  very  dependent  upon  the  season,  nor 
have  I  seen  Mons.  Noman  good  yet,  although 
the  two  are  opposite  in  form,  colour  and  habit. 
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Dr.  tirill,  a  Rose  which  I  grew  solely  upon  the 
recoimiit'iiilation  of  "A,  H.,"  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasinf^  of  all.  It  is  neither  large  nor 
full,  of  an  indescribal)Ie  saft'rou  and  eoppery 
yellow  colour,  very  free  in  growth  and  bloom, 
and  one  of  our  very  best  garden  varieties.  A 
Rose  not  seeu  very  often  isTriomphe  de  Fernet 
pfere.  I  may,  perhaps,  best  describe  this  as  of 
the  same  colour  as  a  fresh  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
but  it  does  not  fj.de  so  soon.  The  growth  is 
short  and  bushy,  while  the  flowers  are  borne 
upon  a  remarkably  firm  stem.  Ernest  Metz  is 
opening  well,  and  1  had  this  season  the  best  flower 
of  The  Puritan  I  have  ever  seen.  But  the  Rose 
of  the  season  so  far  is  Cleopatra.  I  need  say 
nothing  in  favour  of  this  variety  as  regards 
quality  of  bloom,  but  as  a  grower  there  is  need 
for  greater  freedom.  A  Rose  that  is  not  so 
often  met  with  in  the  garden  as  it  deserve?  is 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  one  of  the  best  growers 
and  freest  bloomers  we  have.  This  year  it  has 
been  better  than  usual. 

About  the  end  of  June  I  saw  a  bed  of  Roses 
that  had  been  untouched  for  a  series  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  some  of  thtm  were  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  colour  and  scent.  Wil- 
liam Griftiths,  t'lothilde  de  Rolland,  La  Fon- 
taine, Baronne  Prevost,  La  \i\\e  de  St.  Denis, 
Anna  Alexief,  Lord  Raglan  and  that  darkest  of 
all  Roses,  Emperor  of  Maroc,  were  very  pleas- 
ing. Growing  in  a  deep  loam  and  having  had 
the  benefit  of  rich  mulchings,  this  bed  was  still 
producing  blooms  of  many  old  favourites  in  a 
form  which  we  should  have  been  glad  of  twenty 
years  back.  I  remember  once  having  to  get 
together  a  collection  of  seventj'-two  kinds, 
three  of  each.  It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  many  which  wo  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  were  brought  to  memory  in  this 
trarden,  one  of  the  few  spots  where  such  grand 
Roses  as  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, and  The  Bride  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
The  apparently  neglected  condition  of  the 
Roses  in  this  garden  made  me  think  we  often 
devote  too  much  consideration  to  formal  cul- 
tivation to  see  many  kinds  at  their  best.  A 
few  old  climbers  had  been  allowed  to  ramble 
among  some  Laurels,  others  were  growing  in 
the  greatest  confusion  among  a  mass  of  Honey- 
suckle and  a  grand  old  specimen  of  Wistaria. 
Coupe  d'Hclie,  Charles  Lawson,  Dundee  Ram- 
bler, Miss  Glt^g,  Aimee  Vibert,  and  an  old 
variety  somewhat  resembling  the  Maiden's 
Blush,  but  (|uite  unknown  to  me,  were  perfect 
pictures  of  health  and  natural  beauty.  If  the 
Rose  is  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own  among 
other  subjects — and  many  are — we  cannot  do 
better  than  allow  it  to  iutertwine  at  will  and 
choose  its  own  support.  We  see  how  very 
beautiful  our  native  Briers  appear  when  grow- 
ing in  the  neglected  hedges  of  a  country  lane, 
but  how  much  more  beautiful  would  many  of 
the  garden  Roses  look  if  we  let  them  grow  un- 
fettered in  our  gardens.  Ridoewood. 


Two  fi.ne  Roses. — The  two  prettiest  Roses  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  are  splendid  examples  of 
Aimee  Vibert  and  William  Allen  Richardson.  In 
their  present  form  it  is  hard  to  make  any  selec- 
tion. They  are  upon  a  low  iron  fence  running 
around  the  top  of  an  area  to  two  large  town 
dwellings.  Only  one  plant  is  used  in  eaoh 
instance,  and  they  cover  a  space  of  24  feet  by 
i  feet  to  .")  feet  each,  meeting  and  intermingling 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  Much  has  baen 
said  :it  one  time  and  another  in  favour  of  W.  A. 
Richardson,  every  word  of  which  is  full\'  deserved, 
but  few  write  in  praise  of  our  old  favourite  Aimee 
Vibert,  one  of  the  best  climbers  even  now,  al- 
though sent  out  clo?e  upon  seventy  years  ago. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  recently  come  into  cul- 
tivation, which  does  not  climb  or  grow  nearly  so 


vigorous  as  the  normal  variety.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  originated,  but  the  fact  rem.-iins  that  we 
have  a  spurious  kind,  and  the  great  diflcrence  is 
very  marked  when  growing  side  by  side  in  nursery 
rows.  The  climber  is  reputed  to  be  a  sport  from 
Repens,  a  Rose  quite  unknown  to  me.  (^'an  it  be 
that  this  weak  variety  is  our  Aimee  Vibert 
reverted  to  its  old  form  '!  Perhaps  some  grower 
of  old  favourites  may  be  able  to  inform  us. — R. 

Rose  Homere,  sent  out  in  1859  by  M.  Robert,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  piopular  cottage  garden 
Roses  grown.  It  well  deserves  this  distinc- 
tion, being  free  blooming,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  one  of  the  hardiest  we  have.  The  form  of 
the  blooms  is  often  perfect,  and  the  pretty  blend- 
ing of  rose  and  salmon  very  attractive.  One  of 
the  best  blooms  I  have  seen  was  in  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock's collection  at  Windsor.  I  have  twice  had  it 
in  winning  stands,  but  it  is  very  seldom  one  finds 
it  of  sufficient  weight  and  size  for  this.  By  the 
wa3',  which  is  the  correct  spelling  of  this,  Ho- 
mrre  or  Homer  ? — R. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler.— With  me  at  this 
date  (July  6)  this  Rose  is  grand.  I  have  a  dozen 
large  plants  on  prepared  land  on  turf.  I  did  not 
prune  much,  merely  shortening  back  and  placing 
stakes  to  su[iport  the  long  growths.  I  gave  a 
liberal  mulch  early  in  the  Sfjring,  with  the  result 
that  the  growths  are  very  strong,  and  the  clusters 
of  bright  crimson  flowers  at  this  date  beautiful. 
On  one  shoot  alone  I  counted  over  .3Ui)  blooms.  I 
have  a  few  plants  as  climbers  on  a  west  aspect. 
These  have  been  much  admired.  We  have  a 
quantity  of  the  older  white  climbing  Roses 
trained  to  cover  old  tree  trunks  that  have  seen 
their  best  days,  and  beautiful  objects  they  are  in 
the  early  summer  months.  Ths  varieties  are  R. 
sempervirens  and  R.  alpina,  but,  good  as  these 
are  for  that  purpose,  I  hope  next  season  to  jilant 
more   Crimson    Rambler   in    the   same   waj-. — G. 

WVTHKS. 

Rose  Marguerite  Boudet,  the  winner  of  the 
National  Rose  Societj-'s  silver  medal  .as  the  best 
H.  Perpetual  in  the  amateurs'  division  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  an  exceptionally  grand  bloom. 
This  Rose  was  sent  out  in  ISSS  by  the  late  M. 
Guillot,  and  adds  to  his  high  reputation  as  a 
successful  raiser  of  really  good  Roses.  I  have 
had  some  fairly  good  blooms,  but  never  one  in 
any  way  approaching  Dr.  Budd's  grand  specimen. 
I  understand  this  variety  was  obtained  by  cross- 
ing Victor  Verdier  and  Virginal.  The  result  also 
seems  to  confirm  this.  Of  only  moderate  growth, 
but  immense  in  size  of  bloom  and  petal  ;  colour 
silvery  white  with  a  flush  of  pale  flesh,  also  a 
slight  shade  of  violet.  I  noticed  the  latter  more 
pronounced  in  a  good  flower  in  the  premier  stand 
at  Windsor  from'Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.— R. 

Garden  Roses  at  "Windsor. — Looking  over 
the  gr.and  collections  of  these  at  Windsor,  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  selection  of  colours  now 
available.  Papillon  is  exceedinglj'  pretty  and 
unique  in  colour  and  form,  deeper  in  shade  than 
I'Ideal,  but  of  the  same  pretty  blendings  of  rose, 
copper  and  many  intermediate  shades.  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy  is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  most 
taking  Chinas,  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
There  were  beautiful  examples  of  Bardou  Job, 
Blanche  Moreau,  Little  Dot,  Cl.aire  Jacquier, 
liloire  des  Polyanthas  and  others  of  the  Fairy 
tvpe.  There  was  also  a  large  variety  of  the 
singles  and  semi-doubles,  which  were  almost  lost 
less  than  six  years  back. — R. 

White  Roses. — It  is  very  clear  that  the  pre- 
sent season  is  favourable  for  light  coloured  Roses. 
At  an\'  rate  I  do  not  remember  to  have  setn 
Violette  Bouyer  so  good  as  it  has  been  this  sea- 
son. The  blooms  have  expanded  well  and  show 
a  greater  substance  in  the  jjetals  than  is  generally 
the  case.  \'ery  often  with  me  the  flowers  never 
open  at  all,  but  remain  hard  until  they  drop  oft'. 
(Uoire  Lyonnaise  is  always  good,  but  this  season 
1  think  it  has  surpassed  itself  in  its  staying 
powers,  for  the  flowers  under  a  powerful  sun  have 
remained  in  good  form  over  a  longer  time  than 
ever  I  knew  them.  Trained  to  a  pillar  in  a  fairly 
I  warm  position  it  produces  blooms  of  great  size 


and  excellent  form.  For  a  wall  of  moderate 
height  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  white  Rose 
to  surpass  it.  .Margaret  Dick.son  is  a  garden 
Rose  of  undoubted  merit.  The  growth  is  vigor- 
ous, the  foli.age  large  and  handsome.  From  its 
vigorous  character  I  am  convinced  it  will  make 
an  excellent  pillar  Rose.  Mme.  Plantier  is  the 
most  prolific  flowering  of  all  the  white  Ro.»e8  as  a 
standard.  There  are  a  few  examples  in  this 
iieighliourhood  that  I  have  known  for  several 
years,  and  every  season  their  large  heads  of  bloom 
are  <|uite  a  feature.  The  number  of  blossoms  it 
produces  and  the  purity  of  the  colour  fully  m.ako 
up  for  the  want  of  ."ize.- .1.  C.  Ci-M'.kk. 


NOTES   FROM    WINDSOR    ROSE   SHOW. 

Aktek  the  frost  of  May  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  so  grand  a  show  at  Windsor.  A  few 
notable  exhibitors  both  from  the  amateur  and 
|jrofessional  classes  were  absent,  but  there  was 
a  wealth  of  most  beautiful  Roses,  almost  all 
classes  or  sections  being  strongly  represented. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  were  grand  in  many  in- 
stances, but  especially  so  in  the  stands  of 
Mr.  Prince,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnside,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berners.  Mr.  Burnside's  Cleopatra 
was  almost  unanimously  decided  to  be  the  finest 
bloom  of  any  Tea  Rose  ever  exhibited.  I  was 
told  how  much  the  circumference  of  this  giant 
was,  but  am  almost  afraid  to  repeat  it ;  no  one 
who  did  not  see  it  would  readily  credit  the  dimen- 
sions. But  I  may  state  that  some  of  the  petals 
were  5  inches  over.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lower  petals  being  very  slightly  touched  by  the 
weather,  it  was  an  ideal  bloom.  Then  how  ex- 
quisitely grand  the  flowers  of  Comtesse  de  Nadail- 
lac  were  !  Personally,  I  should  have  given  the 
palm  to  the  medal  bloom  of  Mr.  Prince's  had 
these  two  exceptionally  good  Roses  come  into 
direct  competition.  There  was  absolutely  no  flaw- 
in  the  Comtesse.  The  medal  H  Perjietuals  were 
not  not  so  good  as  usual,  A.  K.  Williams  from 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being,  perhaps,  a  better  ex- 
ample of  its  variety  than  the  La  France  from  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  well  to  the  front  in  the  chief 
classes  for  nurserymen,  and  is  almost  invincible 
this  season.  Among  Mr.  Prince's  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Teas  and  Noisettes  I  w.as  most  struck  with 
the  following :  Con'.te!se  de  Nadaillac,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Sovivenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Cleopatra,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Marechal 
Niel.  In  the  premier  class  for  professionals, 
Boieldieu,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marguerite  Boudet,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Marie  Verdier  were  the  best 
H.  Perpetuals,  several  very  good  Teas  setting 
them  olT.  Much  as  I  admire  a  collection  of  the 
soft  and  delicately  coloured  Teas,  the  contrast  of 
these  and  deep  velvety-crimson  is  most  taking. 

We  often  ha\e  a  note  or  two  in  these  pages 
about  garden  Roses — those  of  single  and  semi- 
double  forms.  Here  were  some  of  the  grandest 
collections  I  have  lein.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell's  was 
indeed  good,  and  my  ideal  of  garden  Roses.  I  do 
not  care  to  see  too  much  of  the  Coupe  d'Htb^  and 
Charles  Lawson  typo  among  these  collections,  nor 
do  I  take  them  as  being  the  class  of  Rose  intended 
to  come  under  the  name  of  garden  Roses.  They 
certainly  are  good  ones  for  the  garden,  but  why 
include  these  and  omit  so  very  many  others  of 
equal,  if  not  superior,  merit  in  the  same  section '; 

R. 

SHORT  yOTES.—EOSES. 


Rose  "Viscountess  Folkestone  is  even  better 
tbau  ever  this  year.  For  form,  size,  delicacy  oF  colour 
and  exqu'site  perfume  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  beaten. 
It  is  a  most  rel'able  Kose  and  vrry  free-fl<i\vering 

Rose  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  was 
sent  out  last  year  by  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of 
Newtownards.  It  won  the  gold  medal  as  a  new 
Rose,  but  when  staged  did  not  take  my  fancy 
nearly  so  much  as  some  blooms  from  my  maiden 
pjlants  of  this  season.     In  the  form  that  I  have  it 
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before  me  it  is  really  grand.  It  is  o£  immense 
size  and  substance,  good  form,  a  stout  grower, 
the  flowers  ivory  white.— P. 

Rose  Lord  Macaulay. — We  do  not  often  see 
good  examples  of  this  old  English-raised  Rose 
sent  out  by  W.  Paul  and  Son  in  1863,  but  I  saw  a 
splendid  flower  in  the  collection  staged  by  Mr. 
Mount  at  Canterbury.  It  grows  very  well  with 
some,  but  as  a  rule  is  not  so  vigorous  as  could  be 
desired.  The  colour  is  a  very  dark  velvety  crim- 
son with  maroon  shadings.  The  flower  is  very 
double  and  sweetly  scented. — P.  U. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JnLY  10. 

This  was  not  such  an  extensive  meeting  as  those 
recently  held.  Nearly  the  same  amount  of  table 
space,  it  is  true,  was  occupied,  but  the  exhibits 
were  not  so  closely  arranged  as  it  has  been  com- 
pulsory to  follow  out  of  late.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  gathering  of  all  kinds  of  horticul- 
tural productions,  save  in  the  case  of  vegetables. 

Pol  fruit  trees  of  large  size,  chiefly  grand  ex- 
amples of  Cherries,  came  from  Sawbridgeworth. 
These  were  astonishingly  fine  cultural  produc- 
tions ;  picked  fruits  were  also  included.  From 
other  sources,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Thomas,  Frogmore 
Gardens,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  came  very 
fine  selections  of  Cherries,  (iooseberriesand  Straw- 
berries, the  new  kinds  of  the  last  raised  by  Mr. 
Allan,  (Junton  Park,  being  of  enormous  size  and 
fine  (|uality. 

Orchids  are  not  now  so  numerous,  there  being 
a  further  falling  off  in  numbers,  but,  nevertheless, 
many  good  things,  both  new  and  rare,  as  well  as 
older  and  well-grown  examples,  were  staged.  Of 
the  latter  the  palm  must  be  given  to  the  grand 
example  of  Dendrochilum  fiUforme  from  St. 
Albans,  and  of  the  hybrids  by  far  the  finest  was 
the  La?ho-Cattleya  from  the  Veitchian  collection. 

Hardy  flowering  plants  were  best  represented 
by  cut  examples  of  herbaceous  plants  of  such 
kinds  as  are  now  in  season,  these  producing  a  very 
fine  display.  Carnations  were  best  shown  as 
plants,  the  group  from  Highgate  being  a  particu- 
larly good  one,  consisting  of  well-grown  examples 
of  Malniaison  and  other  suitable  pot  kinds.  Be- 
gonias of  the  tuberous  section  came  from  Forest 
Hill,  the  plants  being  fine  examples  of  culture, 
whilst  the  varieties  were  of  the  very  best.  Some 
few  good  groups  of  Cacti  and  other  succulent 
plants  were  staged, -the  best  in  every  way  being 
that  from  Swanley,  which  comprised  extensive 
variety  and  plants  of  useful  size,  showing  that 
these  plants  are  not  so  much  neglected  now. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Only  one  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by 
this  body   on  the  present  occasion,   and  tliis  was 
most  deservedly  adjudged  to  — 

L.'Ei.io-C.'VTTLEYA  TiMijRA  (Cattlcya  Luddeman- 
nian.a  x  La'lia  pumila  Dayana),  in  which  a  happy 
combination  of  the  two  parents  was  to  be  traced, 
additional  vigour  being  imparted  to  the  offsprint^ 
by  the  former  parent,  whilst  the  colours  of 
the  latter  were  also  intensified  ;  the  flowers  are 
comparatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  growth, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  rose  shade  with  a 
suH'usion  of  mauve,  the  latter  being  also  broad  ; 
the  labellum  is  violet-purple  with  darker  veins 
and  light  blotches  in  the  throat.  From  .Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

Thunh  Veitchi  superda  (T.  Veitchi  x  T.  Ben- 
sona;),  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  being 
the  second  cross  resulting  from  T.  Benson*  on 
the  one  hand,  and  T.  Marshalht-  and  T.  Bensona-, 
which  are  the  parents  of  T.  Veitchi,  on  the  other! 
The  plant  in  (juestion  bore  five  very  fine  flowers 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  T.'  Veitchi,  the 
sepals  and  petals  having  a  deep  flush  of  mauve- 


purple,  whilst  in  T.  Veitchi  they  are  a  pale  mauve 
only  towards  the  tips,  the  rest  being  white  ;  the 
lip  is  also  of  a  deeper  shade  of  rose-purple  with 
the  fringed  raised  lines  deep  orange-yellow.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Thunia  Veitchi  was 
the  first  hybrid  Thunia  raised  in  this  country, 
having  been  so  obtained  in  two  places  and  by 
two  hybridisers,  viz.,  by  the  late  Mr.  Toll,  of 
Manchester,  and  by  Mr.  Seden  at  Chelsea.  It 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  R.H.S. 
on  June  23,  KSS.5. 

Cattley.i  Gaskelliana  var.  Nellie. — A  very 
superior  and  delicately  beautiful  form  of  large 
dimensions,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  being  marked  towards  the  throat  by  two 
deep  orange  blotches  and  light  purplish  veins  on 
its  centre,  with  a  broad,  pure  white  margin, 
From  Mr.  Stevens,  Stone,  Staft's. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Vanda  Riiehlinciana  (Rolfe),  having  small 
chocolate-C(il()ured  flowers  veined  with  green,  a 
very  pretty  combination.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co. 

Ornithocephalus  gbanbiflokds  (the  Bird's- 
bill  Orchid),  with  small  greenish  white  flowers, 
clustered  together  on  dwarf  spikes.  From  Mr. 
Lucas,  Belgrave  Square,  W. 

Onl}'  one  group  on  this  occasion  received  the 
award  of  a  medal,  and  this  came  from  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate.  This  collection  com- 
prised Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  with  green  sepals 
and  petals,  barred  with  brown,  and  a  dull  bluisli 
purple  lip  (not  a  common  species)  ;  Dendrobium 
suavissimum  in  good  condition  ;  Bifrenaria  vitel- 
lina,  w  ith  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  ;  Oncidium 
curtum,  a  useful  species  ;  Cypripedium  Patersoni 
and  C.  longifolium  ;  also  La-lia  amanda  (syn., 
Cattleya  Rothschildiana)  and  other  Cattloyas  and 
La?lias  tn  season.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
came  some  choice  varieties,  including  a  fine 
example  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme  with  130 
of  its  beautiful  pale  yellow  racemes  of  small  blos- 
soms, a  fine  cultural  display  ;  also  Zygopetalum 
intermedium,  a  form  of  Z.  Mackayi  ;  Sobralia 
xantholauca,  with  pale  lemon-yellow  flowers,  a 
charming  variety  ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  rubra, 
a  deeply-coloured  and  distinct  form ;  C.  (jas- 
kelliana  virginalis,  which  in  colour  afl'orded  (luite 
a  contrast,  being  of  the  palest  shades  w  ith  light 
purple  veins  on  the  lip,  but  none  the  less  beauti- 
ful ;  Cypripedium  Parishi,  not  often  seen  in  such 
good  character  ;  C  Youngianum,  a  good  hybrid  : 
C.  macro|)terum  and  C.  Exul.  Cattleya  Bata- 
liana,  with  rather  small  flowers  of  a  pale  shade, 
Masdevallia  Reichenbachiana,  with  M.  cori- 
acea,  two  singular  species ;  Renanthera  matu- 
tina,  with  its  singularly  unique  dark  orange-red 
flowers;  Saccolabium  Hendersoni,  rosy  pink; 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  as  well  as  Physo- 
siphon  Loddigesi,  a  singular  Orchid,  and  a  good 
example  of  Oncidium  macranthum  were  also 
staged.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  Cy- 
pripedium Alice  (C.  Stonei  X  C.  Spicerianum), 
quite  intermediate  in  character  and  very  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay  on  this  occasion 
had  three  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum, 
each  bearing  stout  spikes  and  large  flowers,  being 
examples  of  high-class  cultivation  ;  from  the  same 
source  also  came  0.  Pescatorei,  bearing  a  close, 
compact,  short  spike  with  some  fifteen  oflfehoots 
to  it,  making  a  dense  mass  of  flower.  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  (Mr.  Crawshay's  var.),  with  pale,  but 
finely  developed  flowers,  was  also  included  in  this 
exhibit. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  came  Thunia 
Veitchi,  already  alluded  to  ;  also  Phalienopsis 
Artemis  (P.  rosea  x  P.  ainabilis),  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  showing  its  affinity  to  both  of  its  parents 
very  distinctly.  Disa  Diores  (D.  grandiflora  x  D. 
Veitchi)  has  much  of  the  character  of  the  former 
parent,  but  with  much  paler  flowers  and  adwarfer 
growth.  Mr.  Ballantine  brought  from  Baron 
Schra'der's  collection  another  exceedingly  fine 
form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  named  after 
himself  (Ballantinianum),  which  has  flowers  of 
extra  size  and  of  the  finest  form,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  broad  and  massive,  the  ground  colour 
white,  with  crimson-chocolate  blotches  and  a  light 


shading  of  purple,  the  lip  being  unusually  distinct, 
with  more  golden-yellow  on  its  centre  than  in 
most  kinds.  (This  fine  form  was  certificated  some 
few  years  ago.)  From  the  Royal  Botanic  (iardens, 
Kew,  came  very  vigorous  spikes  of  three  hybrid 
L)if-as  raised  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  viz  ,  D.  kew- 
ensis,  with  large  rose-pink  flowers  borne  on  long 
spikes  in  profusion  ;  D.  Premier,  of  medium  size 
and  with  similarly  coloured  flowers,  and  I),  lang- 
leyensis,  the  result  of  the  same  cross  as  that 
obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  hence  its  name  ; 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  spikes  were  very  fine, 
betokening  the  best  possible  cultural  care. 

From  Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
came  C!ypripedium  maeropterum,  which  takes 
after,  but  is  distinct  from  either  C.  Lowianum  or 
C.  Haynaldianum.  Either  of  these  species  might 
be  assumed  to  be  one  of  its  parents.  The  plant 
bore  one  spike  of  four  buds  and  flowers.  C. 
Wiganianum,  with  some  of  the  features  of  C. 
Harrisianum,  was  from  this  source  also.  Dr. 
Davis,  of  Maidstone,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
cristatellum,  with  flowers  of  a  dark  chocolate  and 
old  gold  shade,  rather  dull  in  colour  (a  supposed 
hybrid  between  0.  polyx.anthum  and  0.  sceptrum). 
From  Mr.  Temple,  Leyswood,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
came  two  grand  cultural  examples  of  G.  gigas  ; 
one  called  Temple's  var.  had  flowers  of  extra  size, 
the  labellum  being  paler  than  usual,  but  with 
more  orange  in  the  throat,  a  lovely  variety  ;  one 
spike  bore  four  large  flowers ;  another  called  leys- 
woodiensis  had  much  darker  flowers  with  the 
labellum  of  a  rich,  clear  purple  and  less  orange 
in  the  throat,  a  striking  variety,  also  bearing 
extra  large  flowerr.  From  the  same  collection 
came  Cattleya  Buyssoniana,  a  close  ally  of  C. 
granulosa  in  its  best  forms.  Mr.  Y'oung,  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool,  also  showed  a  cut  example  of  a 
good  variety  of  Cattleya  granulosa,  the  flowers  of 
extra  size.  Mr.  Measures  showed  Masdevallia 
corniculata,  M.  muscosa,  M.  demissa,  M.  tricha'ta, 
and  another  'species,  all  belonging  to  the  small 
section  with  more  curious  than  beautiful  flowers. 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  an  extra  fine  and  very 
distinctly  spotted  form,  came  from  the  same  ex- 
hibitor, the  spots  being  of  a  light  shade  of  choco- 
late on  a  white  ground. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  largest  number  of  exhibits  came  before  this 
committee,  and  comprised  a  varied  selection  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

A  first  class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following  : — 

RoBUS  jAPONicus  tricolor. — We  do  not  care 
greatly  for  this  much  variegated  variety.  The 
small  leaves  are  too  spotty  and  uninteresting  in 
colour.  The  slender  shoots,  however,  are  distinct, 
the  younger  leaves  whit;e  tinted  with  rose,  and  in 
some  cases  green  blotched  with  white.  A  mass 
of  it  was  effective.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

LiLU'M  Thunbergia:som  Horsmanni.  —  L. 
Thunbergianum  is  perhaps  now  better  known 
under  the  name  of  L.  elegans,  and  the  present  va- 
riety is  an  acquisition  to  this  charming  race. 
The  plant  is  (piite  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  bears  boli 
flowers  of  fine  shape,  the  ground  colour  deep  red 
touched  with  a  blackish  shade,  and  blotched  with 
the  same  dusky  hue.  For  intensity  of  shade  it  is 
unique,  a  suitable  Lily  to  get  rich  eflects  from 
when  jilanted  amongst  dark  green-leaved  shrubs. 
When  in  full  beauty  the  flowers  have  quite  a 
satiny  lustre.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

SoNERiLA  Mrs.  H.  Walter. — This  is  a  beauti- 
ful hybrid,  a  cross  between  S.  orientalis  and  S. 
Hendersoni  elegans.  It  is  delightful  in  colour, 
the  broad  ovate  leaves  being  freely  spotted  with 
a  silvery  colour  on  a  deep  green  ground,  especially 
striking  in  the  younger  foliage.  The  plant  is 
dense  in  habit,  and  in  all  respects  a  handsome 
addition.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Calochortcs  venustus  Vesta. — A  lovely  va- 
riety,   the  strongest  in  growth  of  all  the  Mari- 
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poea  Lilies,  the  shoots  reaching  eeveral  feet  in 
height.  The  large  flowers  are  delicately  coloured, 
white  touched  with  pink,  and  with  a  distinct 
brownish  roFe  shade  in  the  centre.  From  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

BorciAiNvij.LEA  cL.ABRA  (Coker  Court  var.). — 
Flowering  shoots  of  this  were  exhibited,  which 
showed  that  the  flowers  are  certainly  deeper  and 
richer  than  those  of  the  species.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  a  new  thing  from  a  single  shoot.  Exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Hall,  Coker  Court,  Yeovil 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Kidley). 

Cahnation  Winifred. — This  is  alovely  variety. 
It  reminds  one  of  a  Reynolds-Hole,  but  is  far  finer, 
the  full,  sturdy  flowers  of  clear  bright  apricot, 
or  buff,  as  some  would  describe  it.  We  ad- 
mire the  broad  robust  petals  and  strong  calyx, 
which  prevents  splitting,  so  objectionable  "  in 
many  varieties.  Shown  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Hayes  Common,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick). 

Clematis  Ladv  Ashcombe.— We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  this  Clematis  in  the  open 
ground,  but  it  certainly  makes  a  charming  pot 
plant,  the  specimen  shown  being  smothered  with 
large  floweis  of  a  distinct  bluish  shade , touched 
with  white,  a  colour  one  does  not  often  see.  The 
flowers  are  not  too  large,  and  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  plant  betokens  extreme  vigour.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

Sweet  Pea  Salopian.— This  has  large  hand- 
some flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  veined  «-itli 
slaty  purple,  which  may  apjiear  a  crude  mixture, 
but  is  not  displeasing.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Eck- 
ford,  Wem,  Salop. 

Sweet  Pea  Countess  of  Powis.— A  distinct 
and  attractive  varietj-,  the  flowers  large  and 
brilliant  cai  mine-rose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
all  Mr.  Eckford's  novelties  retain  the  rich  frag- 
rance of  the  more  familiar  kinds.  From  Mr. 
Eckford. 

Chrtsanthemttm  maximum  Maurice  Prichard. 
— This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  each  petal  broad  and 
robust,  whilst  they  are  snow-white,  set  off  by  the 
yellow  centre.  A  bold  group  of  this  would  be  a 
striking  feature  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  type.  From  Mr.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants. 

Pentstemon  Jean  Mace.— A  very  fine  variety, 
with  flowers  of  large  size,  broad,  and  not  coarse. 
They  are  deep  carmine-rose  in  colour,  with  a 
white  throat,  a  rich  contrast.  From  Sir  T. 
Lawrence. 

Beoonia  (double)  Lord  Dunr..vven.— There 
are  eo  many  double  kinds  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  add  anything  distinct  to  the  list. 
But  this  variety  is  unrivalled  for  colour,  a  pecu- 
liarly deep  crimson  shade,  the  flowers  of  excellent 
shape,  neat,  and  striking.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

BEfJONiA  (DOUBLE)  Neatne.ss.— A  fine  variety, 
the  flowers  bold,  handsome,  with  wavy  bright 
carmine-crimson  petals,  an  unusual  shade.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Begonia  (sini;le)  Laing's  Fringed  W^hite.— A 
charming  variety.  Its  flowers  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  many  single  kinds,  which  is  a  distinct 
advantage,  and  the  fringed  petals  are  pure  white. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

CAtTUsEs  were  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
meeting,  several  groups  being  sent  to  illustrate 
the  remarks  of  the  lecturer.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  who  have  for  many  years 
past  grown  a  great  many,  sent  a  collection 
comprising  upwards  of  200  kinds.  Space  does 
not  admit  of  a  detailed  report  of  these,  but 
every  genus  almost  was  represented,  and  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  deservedly  given.  Very  fine  col- 
lections came  from  Mr.  'G.  J.  Prichard,  Godwin 
Road,  Forest  Gate,  and  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Singer,  Frome,  Somerset,  in  both  cases  a  silver 
medal  being  given.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  <i.  Ludford,  Fern  Lea,  Four  Oaks, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Birmingham,  for  a  small,  but 
interesting  group.  We  understand  that  a  Cactus 
Society  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  and  we  may  here  remark  that  it  was  a 
pity  a   good  group  of  the    splendidly   coloured 


Phyllocactuses   in   flower   could   not    have    been 
shown. 

Many  things  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  comprising  liardy  flowers  and  cut  blooms  of 
Canterbury    Bells  (Campanula    medium   calycan- 
thema),  the  flowers  not  unduly  large  and  of  pleas- 
ing colours — pink,  white  and  shades  of  purple.  A 
Papaver  named  glaucum  is  very  fine  for  colour — 
intense  crimson.     Other   flowers   in   season  were 
shown,  as  a  fine  plant  of  Carnation  Germania  and 
many  cut  blooms  of  leading  kinds.  Ruby,  carmine- 
rose.   Winter  Cheer,  crimson,  and  Mrs.  F.  GifTord, 
white,  being  conspicuous  amongst  the  selfs.   Sela- 
ginella  iridangula  is  very  robu.st,   tall  and  with 
shining  green  leafage.     Other  things  of  note  were 
the  hybrid  Ne[)enthes  mixta,  a  cross  between  N. 
Curtisi  and  N.  Northiana.     It  has  large  pitchers 
blotched  with  deep  crimson  on  a  green  ground, 
the  apex  ribbed  and  shining  crimson  in   colour  ; 
Magnolia    Watsoni,    the     pure    white     Stuartia 
pseudo-Camellia,  Quercus  cuspidata,  very  pretty 
when    cut,   its   narrow    leaves    light    green    and 
the  small  flowers  greenish  white  :  Cornus  stricta, 
masses  of  small  white  flowers  amongst  the  narrow 
light   green    foliage,   and    the    purplish-coloured 
Rhus  Cotinus    purpurea   (silver  medal).     A  very 
charming  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester.     The  Calochorti  of   distinct 
kinds    were    represented    by    large    bunches    of 
flowers.     Of  forms  of  C.  venustus,  very  beautiful 
w  ere  oeulatus,  citrinus,  purpurascens,  and  roseus, 
all  with  large  flowers  of  refined  colour;  C.  Ken- 
nedyi,   represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Garden,    February    11,    1893,    brilliant   orange- 
red.      A  lovely  yellow,  quite  a  buttercup  shade, 
is  C.  luteus  concolor  (Baker),  and   another  gem 
well  worthy  of  note  is  atroviolaceus,   of   a  clear 
purplish-rose  shade.    There  were  also  many  kinds 
of  Lilies,  L.  longiflorum  giganteum,  a  remarkably 
robust  and  free-blooming  variety,  L.  Browni,  and 
forms  of  L.  elegans.     A  dainty  gem   is  L.  primu- 
linum,  a   hybrid  between  L.   puberulum    and  L. 
parvum,    a  rather   small   flower,  bright   reddish, 
spotted  with  black  on  a  yellowish  ground  in  the 
centre  (silver  medal). 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  largely  bj- 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  dwarf  compact  habit  and  great  range 
of  colouring  in  the  flowers,  a  few  of  the  best  re- 
ceiving distinct  awards.  Others  of  note  were  Mrs. 
Lynch,  a  lovely  light  salmon  double  kind  ;  Duke 
of  Fife,  carmine-rose,  very  full ;  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  delicate  salmon ;  Duchess  of 
Coburg,  light  terra-cotta  ;  Mrs.  French,  delicate 
lemon-yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  rose  (siher 
medal).  A  similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  Highgate,  for  an  imposing  group  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  and  Carnations,  selfs,  and 
Malmaison,  blush  and  other  types,  all  the  plants 
being  exceptionally  well  grown  ;  that  fine  kind 
Uriah  Pike  was  also  conspicuous.  The  same  firm 
had  a  fine  display  of  hardy  flowers  in  bold  masses 
of  each  kind,  Erigeron  speciosus  superbus, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  other  things  in  season 
being  represented.  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop,  showed  a  selection  of  his  lovely  Sweet 
Peas  ;  the  majority  are  delightful,  such  as 
Lady  Harlech,  pinkish-white  :  Dorothy  Ten- 
nant,  purple -blue;  Duchess  of  York,  deli- 
cate pink  and  white;  Lottie  Eckford,  white, 
tinted  with  blue ;  Alice  Eckford,  white  and 
pinkish  buff,  and  many  others.  Blanche  Burjjee 
is  the  best  white,  Emily  Eckford,  a  fine  blue,  and 
Meteor,  distinct  rosy  terra-cotta.  A  better  yel- 
low than  others  is  Mrs.  Eckford.  We  do  not  care 
for  the  striped  and  spla.»hed  flowers  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of 
annual  Larkspurs,  rose,  light  blue,  dark  purple- 
blue,  and  double  white,  the  flowers  produced  in 
graceful  spikes.  They  also  had  a  display  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Sweet  Peas,  white  and  violet- purple, 
double  Ten-week  Stocks,  Canna  Queen  Charlotte, 
yellow,  splashed  with  red,  a  fine,  bold,  richly 
coloured  flower  ;  Gj'psophila  elegans,  rose  and 
white ;  Candytuft  Empress,  the  flowers  jrare 
white  ;  and  the  beautiful  rosy  Statice  Suworowi 
(bronze  medal).  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
showed  a  group  of  his  fine  Auricula-eyed  Sweet 


Williams,  the  flowers  large  and  disiilaying  many 
shades   of    colour,   crimson    with    white  margin, 
carmine,   white,  and   many   other    combinations. 
One  of  the  richest  was  deep  crimson,  with  bright 
crimson  margin  and  white  centre  (bronze  medal). 
A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.   W.    Salmon,   Ivy 
Cottage,  West  Norwood,  for  a  display  of  Antin- 
hinums  and  Sweet  Williams,  the   colours  decided 
and  varied.     Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dork- 
ing,   sent   several    interesting    jjlants,   as   Saint- 
|)aulia  ionantha,  with  roundisn  deep  green  leaves 
and  bluish  violet-like  flowers,  and  a  basketful  of 
Exaciim    affine,    which   was  awarded  a  botanical 
certificate.     It  requires   a   warm   greenhouse,    is 
compact    in    habit,    and    bears    sweetly-scented 
bluish   violet   flowers.     It   was   introduced    from 
Socotra  in  18S'2.     Erigeron  speciosus  superbus  was 
splendid  ;    also   the    charming   Exacum    macran- 
thum,    which    came   from   Ceylon    in   1853.     The 
plants  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  are  compact 
in  habit,   and  bear  plenty  of  large  deep   purplo 
flowers  with    rich   yellow   stamens.     .Several   va- 
rieties of  Pentstemon  were  shown,  but  the  best  by 
far  is  described  above.     Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
had  a  basketful  of  that  remarkablj'  free-flowering 
variety  of  Bougainvillea  named  Sander's  variety, 
from  plants  struck  last  August  and  planted  out 
in  a  greenhouse  in  February  ;  they  were  a  mass 
of  bloom.     Mr.  Prichard  had  bunches  of  the  rosy 
red  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  Eryngium  alpinum 
and    E.    Oliverianum.     Mr.     Martin     R.    Smith 
exhibited  some  splendid  Carnations,  all  of  which 
have  been  certificated.    King  Arthur  has  superb 
crimson   flowers,  unusually   broad,   full,  and  with 
broad  outer  petals  ;    Horace  Trelawny  is  a  bril- 
liant rose  self,  and  two  fine  yellow  ground  kinds 
are    Cardinal    Wolsey    and   Seymour     Bouverie. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brought  from  his  Wisley  gar- 
den several  lovel}'  forms  of  Calochortus  venustus, 
one  being  given  an  award  of  merit.     Mr.  G.  Frj', 
Lewisham,    showed   Carnation    Annie    Fry,    the 
flowers  pale  yellow  cut  into  with  red  bars.     Mr. 
H.  Burbridge,  (irove  Nursery,   Westgate-on-Sea, 
had  two  Coleuses  of  merit,  the  leaves  of  distinct 
and  attractive  colours. 

Prizes  for  Hardy  Flowers. 

Classes  were  provided  for  hardy  flowers.  One 
was  for  twelve  bunches,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House  Gardens,  Richmond, 
for  splendid  kinds.  Coreopsis  lanceolata  being  re- 
markably well  shown  ;  Mr.  E.  Ridlej',  The  Gar- 
dens, Coker  Court,  Y'eovil,  second.  For  eight 
bunches.  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Albans,  was  first. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  and  the  Cherries,  Gooseberries  and 
Strawberries  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  the  Royal 
Gardens,  \\'indsor,  were  the  most  notable  exhi- 
bits before  this  committee.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  twenty-four  dishes  of 
Cherries  grown  on  pyramid  trees  at  their  Slough 
Nursery,  the  fruits  being  remarkable  for  good 
size,  colour  and  finish — May  Duke,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Nouvelle  Roj'al  (a  large,  very  dark  red 
fruit  of  the  Duke  family),  and  Archduke  being 
very  fine.  The  little  -  known,  but  valuable 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken  was  staged  in  nice  condi- 
tion. This  was  exhibited  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing fruiting  in  pots,  and  was  no«'  shown  in  riper 
condition  ;  this  variety  will  doubtless  become  a 
favourite  with  lovers  of  this  fruit.  Large  Bigar- 
reau, Jaboula}'  Bigarreau,  Early  Bigarreau  and 
Large  Red  Bigarreau  were  also  very  good.  The 
most  useful  of  all  Cherries  (Governor  Wood)  w  as 
worth  special  notice.  Adams'  Crown,  Knight's 
Early,  and  Black  Hawk  with  Large  Red  Gean  were 
good.  Lord  Suflield  and  Gunton  Park  Straw- 
berries were  also  shown  ;  these  new  Strawberries 
have  done  well  this  season.  A  nice  lot  of  Rasp- 
berry Superlative,  large  fruits  of  excellent  quality, 
and  a  dozen  varieties  of  Gooseberries  were  staged, 
as  well  as  Currants  of  well-known  varieties. 
Among  Gooseberries  the  best  were  Forester,  a 
good  red.  Queen  Victoria,  Early  Red,  Early 
Sulphur,  Highlander,  Golden  Drop,  Bright  Venus 
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and  White  Champagne.  A  silver  Knightian 
merlal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  staged  a  nice  collection 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  principally  Cherries 
and  Plums,  with  their  new  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine,  the  trees  of  the  last  laden  with 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  having  been  grown  in 
a  cold  house  without  heat.  Nice  dishes  of 
Early  Rivers  Cherry  and  Oullin's  Gage  Plum 
were  also  staged.  The  best  Plums  were  Belgian 
Purple,  a  roundish  purple,  large,  rich  fruit  ;  the 
well-known  and  ditfieult-to-beat  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  Plums  grown.  Monstreuse 
Bigarreau  Cherries,  Bedford  Prolific,  and  Early 
Rivers  were  also  shown  (a  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded).  A  meritorious  collection  of 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  Melons  came  from 
Mr.  O.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore ; 
sixteen  dishes  of  very  good  Cherries,  one  dish  of 
Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  (very  fine),  and 
fourteen  dishes  of  Strawberries.  Many  of  the 
Cherries  named  above  were  here  represented. 
Downton,  a  large  pale  yellow  fruit,  Earlj'  Frog- 
more  Bigarreau,  Florence,  Late  Duke,  and  Reine 
Hortense  were  also  noteworthy.  The  Straw- 
berries staged  were  bright,  nice  fruits,  and  in- 
cluded Noble,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Keens'  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Jas.  Veitch, 
Unser  Fritz,  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Waterloo, 
La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  Aromatic  (.silver  Knightian 
medal).  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens, 
Efher,  contributed  Roj'al  (ieorge  and  (irosse 
Mignonne  Peaches,  Elruge  and  Violette  Hative 
Nectarines,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  Ross, 
Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  sent  a  seedling 
Melon,  but  not  in  condition.  Messrs.  (i.  Steel 
and  Son,  Ealing  Dean,  W. ,  staged  their  new 
Raspberry  Victoria.  Mr.  Holden,  Grange  Road, 
Rhyl,  sent  a  new  Cucumber.  Mr.  J.  Over- 
den,  Claringbold  Gardens,  Broadstairs,  sent 
Broad  Beans,  Turnips,  P'ennel,  and  some  Turnip- 
rooted  Parsley.  Mr.  A.  F.  Harwood,  Colchester, 
staged  Gooseberries  named  Red  Companion. 
From  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel,  Waterloo 
Road,  was  sent  a  variegated-leaved  Tomato  grow- 
ing in  a  pot.  Mr.  0.  Thomas  had  two  seedling 
Melons  named  The  Duke  and  The  Duchess,  nice 
looking  fruits  and  well  netted. 

Mr.  Singer  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  on 
Cacti  stated  that  this  genus  of  plants  was  very 
much  neglected  in  this  country.  He  would  like 
to  see  us  follow  the  example  of  France,  America, 
and  other  countries  where  this  class  of  plants  was 
grown  largely.  Growers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  differed  greatly  as  to  the  proper  compost, 
some  preferring  to  use  loam,  peat,  silver  sand  and 
manure,  others  only  loam,  manure  and  leaf  soil. 
He  himself  preferred  good  loam,  sand,  and  to 
stack  the  horse  manure  in  a  heap  for  twelve 
months  before  using.  With  regard  to  sand,  he 
advised  coarse  sand  ground  up  by  traffic  and 
found  in  quantity  in  country  districts.  With 
regard  to  insect  pests,  none  was  so  difficult  to 
exterminate  as  mealy  bug.  Cacti  re(|uired  plenty 
of  air.  He  left  the  doors  of  his  house  open  day 
and  night  at  this  season,  and  kept  the  temperature 
during  the  winter  months  as  near  50'  as  po.ssible. 
He  also  advised  a  Httle  fire  heat  on  dull  days, 
at  the  same  time  giving  plenty  of  air.  Many 
growers  difiered  with  regard  to  the  watering  of 
the  plants  ;  some  advised  plenty,  others  not  much. 
He  watered  twice  daily  during  the  summer 
months,  and  kept  the  plants  drier  in  the  winter. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  use  only  rain  water  when 
watering  the  plants.  The  reason  why  Cacti  were 
not  so  much  grown  in  this  country  as  they  should 
be  was  because  growers  liad  to  wait  a  number  of 
years  before  the  plants  flowered. 

Dr.  Morris,  Kew,  said  he  had  seen  the  Cacti 
growing  in  America,  and  there  they  were  utilised 
as  hedges  to  good  purpose.  It  was  surprising  to 
fcee  them  growing  on  particular  spots  in  soil  suited 
to  them  and  thriving  grandly.  The  reason  the 
plants  did  not  flower  in  this  country  was  because 
we  did  not  get  sufficient  hot  sunshine  to  ripen 
the  plants.  Mr.  Watson,  Kew,  did  not  (|uite 
agree  with  Mr.  Singer  as  to  all  points  of  culture,  ' 


as  often  he  had  seen  good  plants  which  received 
the  same  attention  as  a  Geranium  ;  in  fact, 
watered  all  the  year  round.  With  regard  to  the 
Cactus  house  at  Kew,  it  was  not  suitable,  the 
plants  re(|uiring  more  sun  and  air  than  could  be 
given.  He  thought  the  Cactus  if  it  could  be 
flowered  more  freely  would  be  more  grown.  Mr. 
I^ynch,  Cambridge,  said  he  had  seen  various 
species  bedded  out  in  summer,  lifted  in  autumn, 
and  flower  well.  Dr.  Bubb,  Cheltenham,  said 
these  interesting  plants  deserved  more  attention, 
and  although  he  only  had  one  small  house  de- 
voted to  them,  they  flowered  well  and  were  easily 
managed. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

July  7. 
The  great  Rose  show  of  the  year  is  that  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  July.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  flowers  this  season  would  not  be 
of  much  account,  but  many  splendid  blooms  were 
shown,  faultless  in  colour  and  form.  The  Tea- 
scented  flowers  from  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  were 
a  feature,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  the 
dark  coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  came  out 
strongly.  When  exhibited  well  this  type  is 
delightful,  the  velvety  texture  of  the  petals  and 
their  rich  fragrance  winning  admiration.  Through- 
out, the  competition  was  keen,  in  some  cases  espe- 
cially so,  both  in  the  trade  and  amateur  divisions. 
Amateurs  showed  remarkably  well,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  our  report,  the  majority  of  the  chief 
prizes  fell  to  one  or  two  exhibitors. 

Trade  Divisiox. 

One  of  the  chief  classes  in  the  show  is  that  for 
seventy -two  distinct,  single  trusses,  the  first  prize 
consisting  of  a  challenge  trophy,  value  sixty 
guineas,  and  .£6.  There  were  several  competitors, 
but  victory  rested  between  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Cant 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  both  Colchester  growers. 
We  may  here  remark  that  southern  growers,  as 
a  rule,  were  well  to  the  front.  After  much 
deliberation  in  judging,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  secured 
the  prize  by  one  point.  The  flowers  were  ex- 
tremely fine,  fresh,  well  coloured,  and  very  even. 
The  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Benj.  Cant  were  excel- 
lent in  every  way,  the  darks  being  especially  fine, 
as  Reynolds-Hole,  a  variety  well  exhibited  this 
season,  and  Sir  R.  Hill.  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Marie  Baumann  were  ex(iui- 
site  ;  the  last-mentioned  won  the  silver  medal  for 
the  best  H.P.  Rose  in  the  show.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third.  The  next  most 
important  class  was  for  forty  distinct,  trebles, 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  being  again  the  chief  prize- 
winner. As  in  other  classes,  the  flowers  were  of 
superb  colour  and  freshness.  Again  Reynolds- 
Hole  stood  out  prominently,  and  others  especially 
fine  were  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Boule  d'Or,  The  Bride,  Margaret  Dickson,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Xavier  Olibo  (superb  colour),  and  Jules 
Finger.  Lovely  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  who  was  second,  followed  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  Another  Colchester  grower  won  first 
honours  in  the  corresponding  class  for  forty-eight 
single  trusses,  namely,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son, 
shoeing  very  even  flowers,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  being  three 
of  special  merit.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co., 
Howe  Hou.se  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  and  The 
English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co.,  King's  Acre,  near 
Hereford,  were  second  and  third  respectively ; 
there  were  eight  competitors.  For  twenty-four 
distinct,  single  trusses,  the  Oxford  grower,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  was  first.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the 
names  of  all  varieties,  but  the  blooms  of  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Susanne  Marie 
Rorlocanachi  were  perfect.  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Broad  Heath,  Worcester,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Fletcher,  Lowbrooks,  Maidenhead,  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son 
won  first  place  for  the  same  number  of  trebles. 


the  flowers  very  bright  in  colour  ;  La  Rosiere  was 
represented  by  a  fine  bloom.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath,  second. 

The  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  the  trade  classes 
were  uneven,  but  the  flowers  as  a  rule  distinguished 
by  delicate  colouring  and  freshness.  Mr.  Prince 
scored  in  almost  every  case.  He  won  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses,  showing  fine 
flowers  of  The  Bride  (the  silver  medal  bloom  in 
the  Tea  class),  Edith  Gifford,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Mme.  Watteville,  Niphetos,  Mme.  A.  Jacquicr, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  GokUn 
Gate,  which  is  described  amongst  the  new  Rose=. 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  were  a  creditable  second, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  third.  The  next  important 
class  was  for  eighteen  trebles,  Mr.  Prince  again 
first,  with,  amongst  other  flowers,  a  delightfil 
bloom  of  Princess  of  Wales.  In  fact,  the  prize- 
winners were  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
class— a  noteworthy  incident.  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
exhibited  a  lovely  box  of  flowers,  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  distinct,  single  trusses,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.  were  a  good  second. 

Amateur  Classes. 

Owing  to  the  way  the  schedule  is  now  split  up 
to  suit  as  far  as  possible  all  growers,  this  section 
gains  in  interest  each  j-ear.  There  was  keen 
competition  generally.  The  prize  of  £C  and  the 
challenge  trophy,  value  sixty  guineas,  offered 
for  the  best  forty-eight  single  trusses  fell  to  Dr. 
S.  P.  Budd,  Bath.  His  flowers  were  exceptionally 
fresh  and  full,  and  comprised  the  majority  of 
the  varieties  .shown  in  the  class  for  seventy-two 
Roses.  The  finest  bloom  was  that  of  Margartt 
Boudet,  a  Bourbon  variety.  The  flower  shown 
was  of  matchless  form,  with  broad,  robust,  sym- 
metrically arranged  petals,  silvery  white  in  colour, 
with  an  unusual  lilac  shade  in  the  well-formed 
centre.  Mr.  W.  Drew,  Uplands,  Ledbury,  exhi- 
bited well  throughout,  and  was  second  in  this 
important  class,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  third.  The  next 
imiiortant  class  was  for  thirty-six  singles,  the 
first  (irize  going  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate, 
for  a  very  fine  collection,  followed  by  Dr.  Budd 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  won  the  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  singles,  and  Miss  F.  Baker, 
Holmfels,  Reigate,  was  second.  Dr.  Budd  was 
first  for  twelve  distinct  trebles,  and  Mr.  W. 
Drew  second.  The  best  twelve  blooms  of  any 
Hybrid  Perpetual  came  from  Mr.  Haywood  for 
lovely  flowers  of  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  showed 
Marie  Finger,  and  was  placed  second.  The  above 
amateur  classes  were  open  to  all,  no  matter  the 
number  of  plants  grown. 

The  next  division  was  open  only  to  growers  of 
less  than  2(100  plants.  The  chief  prize  here  con- 
sisted of  the  Turner  Memorial  cup,  which  was 
won  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rec- 
tory, Ipswich.  The  flowers  were  fresh  and  deli- 
cate in  colour,  the  best  being  Marie  Rady,  Edith 
Gifford,  Marie  Baumann  and  The  Bride.  Mr.  A. 
Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning,  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune,  Horsham,  were  second  and  third.  In  the 
classes  for  eighteen  distinct  and  eight  distinct 
trebles,  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  Mr.  Slaughter  and  Mr.  .Jas.  Parker,  Oak- 
field,  Hitchin,  were  the  chief  prize-winners.  An 
interesting  class  was  for  nine  single  trusses  of  any 
H.P.  or  Hybrid  Tea.  The  first  prize  blooms  were 
of  the  variety  Merveille  de  Lyon,  well  shown  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners ;  Mr.  R.  E.  West  showed 
Ulrich  Brunner  and  gained  second  place ;  Mr. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  third,  with  La 
France. 

A  silver  challenge  cup  (value  2.5  guineas),  to  be 
won  three  times  by  the  same  exhibitor,  was  offered 
by  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  for 
twelve  distinct,  single  trusses,  open  only  to  growers 
of  less  thjn  1000  plants.  It  was  won  this  year  by 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  who 
showed  amongst  others  very  fine  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and  Duke 
of  Teck.     This  was  creditable  against   thirteen 
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competitors,  Mr.  H.  Foster,  Ashford,  Kent,  and 
Mr.  Conway  Jones  beint;  .=econd  and  third. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  growers  of  less 
than  IIMKI  plants.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  was  first 
for  nine  single  trusses  and  Mr.  Orpen  second.  Mr. 
O.  (i.  Orpen  wa.s  first  for  six  trebles,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Mrae.  Cusin  and  Innocente  Pirola 
being  well  shown  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marston, 
Oxon,  a  good  second. 

The  most  imijortant  class  in  the  division  for 
growers  of  less  than  500  plants  was  for  nine  dis- 
tinct, single  trusses,  Mr.  Foster  being  first  Jwith 
very  good  blooms  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  Abel 
Carriere  ;  Mr.  F.  0.  Devereux,  Steyning,  second. 

Several  extra  classes  were  provided  for  ama- 
teurs. One  was  for  six  distinct  trusses  of  any 
Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  firace,  Steyning,  who  showed  ftlerveille 
de  Lyon  ;  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Archway 
Road,  N.,  and  .Mr.  C.  J.  Orahame,  Coombe  Road, 
Croydon.  One  cla.ss  was  for  six  distinct  trusses, 
open  to  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  a 
N  R.S.  show.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  Smith,  Melford  Lodge,  Muswell  Hill ;' whilst  a 
place  of  plate  was  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
six  distinct,  single  trusses,  to  be  grown  within  eight 
miles  of  Charing  Cross.  Mr.  Rivers,  Langton, 
Raymead,  Hendon,  was  first. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  classes  amateurs 
showed  well.  The  trophy  and  £4  offered  for 
eighteen  distinct  trusses  fell  to  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  who  had  exceptionally  good  blooms  of 
Niphetos,  Mme.  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mme. 
Bravy,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Edith  (jifford  and  Mme. 
Hoste.  Mr.  Hill  Gray,  Beaulieu,  Bath,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  \*ere  second  and  third  in 
this  important  class.  A  piece  of  plate  consisted 
of  the  premier  award  for  twelve  trebles,  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners  again  securing  the  first  prize,  with 
Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  second.  He  was  again  first  for 
nine  distinct.  For  growers  with  less  than  500 
plants  three  classes  were  provided,  the  chief  for 
twelve  distinct  singles,  the  piece  of  plate  offered 
as  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  0.  Orpen,  who 
had  very  delicately  coloured  flowers  of  those  kinds 
previously  mentioned ;  Mr.  F.  0.  Devereux 
second.  The  same  growers  scored  in  the  class  for 
six,  winning  in  the  same  order,  but  for  nine,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  came  to  the  front.  There  were 
several  smaller  classes,  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  Ashford, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Glenthorne,  Southgate,  being 
the  chief  prize-winners. 

Open'  Cl.\.sses. 

As  usual,  these  were  well  filled  and  made  a 
fine  display  of  colour,  in  each  case  twelve  blooms 
to  be  shown.  For  this  number  of  any  yellow 
Rose,  except  Marechal  Niel,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
first  with  good  flowers  of  Jean  Ducher,  Mr. 
Prince  second  with  lovely  blooms  for  colour  of 
Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son 
third,  showing  the  same  kind.  There  were  about 
twenty  competitors  for  any  white  Rose,  Merveille 
de  Lyon  being  the  most  frequently  shown,  but 
not  in  the  winning  classes.  Mr.  Prince  scored 
with  exquisite  flowers  of  Souvenir  deS.  A.  Prince, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  co.' 
Down,  showing  their  Margaret  Dickson  for  second 
place.  Xine  competed  in  the  class  for  crimson 
Roses,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  winning  with  excellent 
flowers  of  Marie  Baumann,  and  A.  K.  Williams 
wa?  exhibited  well  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry,  these  gaining  second  place.  Seven 
competed  in  the  class  for  deep  velvety  crimson 
flowers,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, showing  fine  blooms  of  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  who  was  second,  had  espe- 
cially rich-coloured  Reynolds-Hole.  One  always 
expects  that  fine  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing  to  win 
in  the  light  rose  class.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  came 
first  with  very  bright  flowers,  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  who  were  second,  showing  La 
France.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  had  the  best 
Man'chal  Niel,  and  the  best  twelve  blooms  of 
any  Tea  or  Noisette  came  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
who  exhibited  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  ;  Messrs.' 
Townsend  and  Sons  second,  having  The  Bride! 
There  were   twelve  competitors  in^the  class  for 


Hybrid  Teas  or  H.P.'s  ;  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and 
Sons  first,  showing  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  second  with  Alfre<i  Colomb.  One  can  well 
understand  that  the  flowers  in  each  case  were 
of  fine  aspect,  considering  the  strong  competition. 

Gaeiien   Roses. 

This  is  a  charming  feature.  One  gets  away 
from  the  box  style  of  exhibiting  the  flowers.  Two 
classes  were  provided  in  each  section,  the  chief 
winners  in  the  trade  division  for  thirty-six  bunches 
being  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  had 
a  mass  of  bloom,  I'ldeal,  the  delicately-coloured 
Noisette  Gustave  Regis,  and  the  brilliant  crimson 
garden  Rose  Marquis  of  Salisbur3' being  as  notice- 
able as  any.  The  best  eighteen  bunches  were  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  with 
Messrs.  D.  and  \V.  CroU,  Dundee,  second.  In  the 
amateurs'  division  for  eighteen  bunches,  the  silver 
cup  went  to  Mr.  G.  O.  Orpen,  who  had  many 
lovely  kinds  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Chapel  Croft, 
near  Dorking,  a  good  second.  The  best  display 
of  Roses  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  second.  But  a  more  interest- 
ing cla.ss  was  for  Inine  bunches  of  single-flowered 
Roses,  in  which  Mr.  Cuthell  was  again  first,  show- 
ing the  beautiful  Rosa  macrantha,  R.  alpina,  R. 
lucida,  and  other  charming  types  ;  Lord  Penzance, 
Eashing  Park,  Godalming,  second.  A  delightful 
exhibit  of  twelve  bunches  of  button-hole  Roses 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

New  Roses. 

The  division  for  new  Roses  is  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  show.  Occasionally  very  fine  varieties 
are  exhibited,  but  usually  the  majority  are  worth- 
less. A  gold  medal  is  offered  for  three  single 
trusses  of  any  new  seedling  or  distinct  sport 
either  not  yet  in  commerce  or  not  first  distributed 
earlier  than  November,  1893.  The  coveted  award 
w^ent  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  the 
Irish  raisers,  for  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  named 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  It  is  a  beautiful  Rose, 
clear  shining  rose  in  colour,  full,  well  shaped, 
and  with  broad  robust  petals.  Unfortunately,  the 
flowers  are  not  so  fragrant  as  one  could  wish. 
There  were  several  classes  for  new  Roses.  One 
was  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  kind,  and 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  with  Marquis 
of  Downshire  ;  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  second,  with  the 
creamy  white,  pink-centred  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry; and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  third,  with  the 
sweetly-scented  and  now  well-known  Margaret 
Dickson.  The  next  class  was  for  twelve  distinct 
single  trusses,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  winning  first 
prize.  He  showed  the  varieties  Duke  of  Fife,  a 
purplish  uninteresting  colour.  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Caroline  Testout,  Margaret  Dick- 
son, Spenser,  a  sweetly-scented,  regularly-shaped 
H.P.  of  velvety  crimson  colour  named  Violet 
Queen,  C.  Gater,  brilliant  crimson  H.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Harkness,  light  rose  H.P.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
were  second,  showing  amongst  others  a  promising 
Tea  variety  named  Bridesmaid,  which  is  after  the 
style  of  Catherine  Mermet.  Other  new  Roses  of 
note  were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Prince  exhibited  a 
very  fine  Hybrid  Tea  named  Clara  Watson,  the 
flower  full,  with  broad  robust  petals,  white,  the 
central  ones  touched  with  pink.  It  is  sweetly 
scented.  The  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company 
had  a  variety  named  Nellie  Cranston,  very  pretty 
in  form  and  of  a  delicate  lemon  colour.  Mr.  Hill 
Gray  showed  a  pretty  button-hole  Rose  of  apricot 
colour  named  AlisterStellaGray.  Messrs.  A.Dick- 
son and  Sons  had,  besides  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Helen  Keller,  the  flower  dmgy  purple  in  colour, 
and  a  promising  variety  named  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley.  Messrs.  \V.  Paul  and  Son  had  Clio,  a 
splendid  Rose  we  have  previously  described.  It 
is  a  first-rate  acquisition. 

MlSCELL.\NEOns. 

The  chief  miscellaneous  group  was  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  It  was  a 
splendid  arrangement,  such  flowers  being  shown 
as  Camoens,  Spenser,  Mme.  Hoste,  the  delicately 
beautiful  Tea  Sun.set,  Clio,  Polyantha  varieties  in 
profusion,  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  and  Mme. 


Laurette  Messimy.  Almost  every  tyi)e  of  garden 
Rose  was  represented  with  the  new  varieties  of 
the  firm.  One  Hybrid  Tea  named  Martinis  of 
Salisbury  is  conspicuous  for  its  brilliant  crimson 
coloured  flowers.  One  likes  to  see  the  bold  way 
in  which  the  Roses  are  shown  by  this  firm.  Mr. 
Rumsey,  Joynings'  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  cut  blooms  of  leading  varieties, 
making  a  very  beautiful  display.  Messrs.  George 
Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  showed  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Roses  for  button-holes,  also  the  leading 
Teas  and  H.  P. 's,  a  well-arranged  and  interesting 
display.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salis- 
bury, had  a  lovely  mass  of  the  hybrid  Sweet  Briers, 
the  finest  being  Anne  of  Gierstein,  brilliant  car- 
mine-rose ;  Bradwardine,  delicate  rose ;  Lucy 
Ashton,  blush;  Jeannie  Deans,  bright  rose;  Amy 
Robsart,  rose :  and  a  distinct  terra-cotta  coloured 
variety  named  Lady  Penzance.  Premier  blooms 
consisted  in  the  nurserymen's  division  of  Marie 
Baumann  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  The  Bride 
from  Mr.  Prince,  whilst  in  the  amateurs'  division 
the  best  flower  in  the  Perpetual  division  was 
Marguerite  Boudet  in  Dr.  Budd's  first-jirize  forty- 
eight,  and  the  best  Tea  was  shown  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich. 

Hardy  flowers  made  a  show  of  colour.  They 
were  contributed  in  delightful  variety  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
Bros.,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


TJnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society. — The  tjuarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on 
Mondav  evening  last.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins  pre- 
sided. Forty-five  new  members  have  been  elected 
this  year.  Three  deaths  have  occurred,  and  there 
are  two  members  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present 
time.  The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  pur- 
chased £200  worth  of  South  Indian  Railway  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  stock  guaranteed  by  the  Indian 
Government. 

Th.e   weather  in  'West  Herts.— From   the 

beginning  of  the  month  until  Tuesday  last  there 
did  not  occur  a  single  day  on  which  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was  below 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  night  readings  were  on  several  occasions 
below  the  mean.  The  hottest  day  of  the  j'car  as 
yet  was  Friday  in  last  week,  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  shade  rose  to  83'.  Although  the  weather 
has  lately  been  unusually  warm  even  for  July, 
and  the  ground  temperatures  also  unseasonably 
high,  the  readings  at  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep 
are  at  the  present  time  respectively  4°  and  3° 
below  those  recorded  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
The  three  weeks  ending  Monday  last  proved  very 
dry,  the  total  measurement  amounting  to  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  welcome  fall  of 
rain,  however,  occurred  on  Tuesday  night,  when 
over  half  an  inch  was  deposited.  Previous  to  this, 
no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water  ha<l  come 
through  the  2j  feet  of  soil  in  the  percolation 
gauges  since  June  21.  Both  the  Greater  Bind- 
weed and  Black  Knapweed  came  first  into  flower 
in  this  district  on  the  0th  inst. ,  or  respectively 
forty-one  and  thirty-eight  days  later  than  last 
year. — E.  M.,  Berkharnsted. 


Chimonanthus   fragrans    fruiting.— Is  it 

usual  for  this  shruli  to  produce  fruit  ?  I  find  on  mine 
this  year  a  fruit  of  most  sin^lar  appeaiance  and 
shape.  It  is  like  a  miriature  soda-water  bottle  about 
2  inches  Ion,;;.— .J.  L.  Suckhouse. 

Names   of  plants.— fi.    Goldsmiih — Veron:ca 

Billardieri. Mrit.  Rnhh. — Erysimum Peroffskyanum. 

— Inquirer. — Aucuba  janonica  var.  grandidentata. 

W.  Eastifoo(J.—  l,  Cocblioda  Xoezliana,  ordinary  form ; 
2,  Thunia  a'ba. 
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"  Mountain,  Moor,  and  Lech."      Illustrated  by  Pen 
and  Pencil.     Sir  Joseph  Causton  and  Sens,  London. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakeipeare, 


Rose  Garden. 


OLD  SCENES  KEVISITED. 

I  DO  not  intend  to  attempt  to  describe  the 

marvellous  oxliibition  of  tlie  National  Rose 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  I  only  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  show  viewed  in  the 
light  of  one  who  has  not  visited  or  shown  at 
a  Ivose  show  for  nearly  a  decade.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  visit  that  I  (laid  last  Saturday, 
very  pleasant  to  revisit  the  arena  where  1  have 
fought  so  many  Ijattles,  very  agreeable  to 
meet  old  friends,  and  to  he  welcomed  kindly 
by  many. 

And  what  a  feast  of  good  things  did  I  find 
displayed  there,  a  really  royal  banquet  pre- 
pared io  honour  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Words  will  scarcely  be  found  ade(|uate  to  de- 
scribe my  impression.  I  was  simply  amazed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  blooms.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  follow  the  three  judges  who  were  told 
off  to  select  the  two  premier  blooms  of  the 
whole  nurserymen's  section,  one  Tea  and  one 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
see  the  Roses  in  all  their  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness just  after  they  were  untied  •  yes,  untied. 
A  new  system  has  come  in  since  I  showed 
Eoses.  The  crown  of  each  Rose  is  tied  with 
rattia  or  cotton  cord  so  that  the  bloom  cannot 
open  on  the  journey.  '■  A  capital  plan,"  said 
a  witty  nurseryman,  one  of  the  largest  culti- 
vators of  the  Rose — "  a  capital  plan  for  the  ex- 
hibitor, which  leaves  the  judge  to  see  the 
Roses  in  perfection,  only,  unfortunately,  when 
the  general  imblic  is  admitted  there  is  not  a 
bloom  fit  to  look  at." 

What  struck  me  as  being  so  marvellously 
beautiful  was  the  colour,  the  intense  colour 
of  the  dark  Roses.  There  were  blooms  of 
Reynolds-Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  Prince  Camille 
<le  Rohan  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
The  crimson  ones  were  not  quite  so  good. 
Some  Roses  were  not  exhibited  in  what  I 
judge  to  be  their  real  colour.  Horace  Vernet 
was  much  lighter  than  I  am  accusturned  to 
see  it.  The  premier  blocjm  selected  for  tlie 
medal  was  one  of  Marie  Baumann.  A  magni- 
ficent bloom  it  was  as  to  form  and  size,  but 
it  was  far  too  light  and  dull  in  colour  to 
what  the  majority  of  this  lovely  variety 
attain.'.  I  doubt  much  if  the  majority  of 
the  visitors  would  agree  with  the  judgment 
here.  Hut  nothing  is  so  fearfully  difficult  as 
io  f  elect  the  premier  Rose  of  a  huge  show. 
The  P>ride,  a  magnificent  bloom  of  which 
variety  was  selected  as  the  best  Tea  of  the 
show,  was  most  beautiful.  I  scarcely  think 
there  could  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  judgment  here.  The  nurserymen's 
Teas,  however,  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  I 
have  seen  blooms  infinitely  tupeiior  to  those 
shown  on  Saturday.     Yet  there  were  some 


very  beautiful  specimens  shown.  I  saw  a 
glorious  Jean  Ducher,  which  ran,  in  my 
opinion.  The  Bride  very  hard.  Marie  van 
lloutte  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  were 
splendid.  But  I  looked  in  vain  for  fine 
flowers  of  those  dear  old  favourites  Catherine 
Merniet  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  It  struck 
me  that  the  amateurs'  Teas  were  finer  than 
those  of  the  nurserymen.  There  was  a  mar- 
vellous eighteen  .shown,  which  obtained  the 
first  prize.  The  judging  in  the  smaller 
amateur  classes  must  have  been  very  difficult. 
Not  having  seen  the  National  Rose  shows  for 
many  y^-ars,  I  cannot,  of  course,  pronounce  as 
to  this  show  being  finer  or  inferior  to  others. 
I  only  know  that  the  Roses  exhibited  were 
to  my  eyes  most  glorious  specimens  of  the 
(]ueen  of  flowers.  From  all  I  saw,  I  rejoice 
to  say  the  devotion  to  the  Rose  is  ever  in- 
creasing, and  each  succeeding  year  .seems  to 
give  us  new  beauties  and  fre.sh  delights. 

JoEN  B.  M.  Camm. 
Knoh  Loihji',  Bournemonth. 


Bosa  macrantha.— This  lovely  single  Rose 
w.as  very  conspicuous  at  Cheshunt  recently,  two 
large  plants  being  literally  hidden  with  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  with  rich  yel- 
low anthers,  sweet  and  .showy.  It  is  not  such  a 
rampant  climber  as  some  others,  but  when  esta- 
blished it  makes  a  large  bush,  or  it  may  be 
trained  to  fences  or  pillars  with  charming 
results. 

Bose  Duke  of  York.— This  is  a  charming  ad- 
dition to  the  none  too  nuraerou.s  class  of  Monthly 
Roses,  having  all  the  delightful  traits  character- 
istic of  the  Monthlies,  and  presenting  besides  a 
unique  appearance  owing  to  its  variable  colour. 
The  general  type  of  flower  is  rose,  shaded  with 
white,  and  deejiening  to  red  in  the  centre,  but  in 
some  blooms  the  red  shade  runs  right  through 
the  flower,  making  it  appear  lilse  a  different  Rose. 

Bose  Margaret  Dickson.— Up  to  this  season 
there  has  been  a  little  doubt  as  to  this  Rose.  Few 
flowers  came  so  full  as  those  that  were  staged  by 
the  raisers  at  various  places,  but  this  year  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have.  Both  amateurs 
and  professionals  had  good  blooms  of  it  at  Wind- 
sor, and  in  one  case  it  was  first  for  twelve  of  any 
one  kind.  Exceedingly  vigorous  in  growth,  it  is 
also  a  free  bloomer  and  thoroughly  distinct,  col- 
our white,  with  a  suspicion  of  flesh  towards  the 
centre,  this  being  morenoticeable  when  the  flower 
is  young.  The  size  and  shape  are  all  one  can 
wish.— P.  U. 

Bose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt.— Owing  to  the 
great  heat,  this  Rose  has  been  giving  some  mag- 
nificent flowers.  Taken  generally,  however,  I  fear 
it  must  be  pronounced  a  Rose  for  special  sjjots, 
and  usually  against  a  wall.  At  Shrubland,  how- 
ever, it  was  very  striking  recently.  In  the 
open  ground  on  a  raised  border  the  long  shoots 
had  been  pegged  down  and  they  were  covered 
with  bloom,  the  flowers  well  open  and  rich  in 
colour,  which  is  a  deep  nankeen-yellow,  becoming 
paler  towards  the  exterior.  Some  of  the  richest 
yellow  Roses  I  have  ever  seen  were  produced  by  a 
plant  of  this  kind  on  a  wall  at  the  same  place. 
Sent  out  in  1887,  it  ought  now  to  be  fairly  well 
known,  and  perhaps  some  others  may  be  able  to 
give  their  experience  of  it. — A.  H. 

The  Marechal  Niel  Bose.  —  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  meet  with  the  old  Rose  Gloire 
de  Dijon  everywhere,  and  more  especially  on 
house  fronts,  that  anything  in  the  way  of  a  ch.ange, 
even  if  not  altogether  for  the  better,  is  acceptable. 
When  the  change  takes  the  form  of  large  healthy 
trees  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  then  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  about  the  matter.  In  the  pleasant 
village  of   Ridgmont,   situated  just  outside  the 


walls  enclosing  the  beautiful  park  surrounding 
Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire,  Marechal  Niel 
Roses  were  recently  as  plentiful  as  could  well  be 
wished.  In  one  instance  a  grand  tree  half  cover- 
ing the  south  and  west  sides  of  a  cottage  was 
carrying  fully  150  fine  blooms  and  buds  at  one 
time.  Plenty  of  those  blooms  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  an  exhibitor,  and  they  were 
certainly  some  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
owner  of  this  tree  had  been  told  four  years  was 
the  longest  time  he  might  expect  it  to  thrive,  but, 
as  it  happened,  this  season  was  the  sixth  on  which 
blooms  had  been  freely  produced,  and  there  is 
every  appearance  of  its  lasting  some  time  longer. 
Very  little  pruning  has  ever  been  done.  The 
tree  has  been  simply  allowed  to  extend  at  will  in 
all  directions.  Evidently  enough  the  .sandy  loam 
and  good  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood  agree 
well  with  the  Mari?chal  Niel,  but  the  owner  of 
the  fine  tree  alluded  to  has  another  reason  to  gi\  e 
for  his  success.  No  extra  preparation  of  the  soil 
or  border  was  attempted  and  it  is  decidedly 
shallow.  Instead  of  allowing  the  tree  to  die  of 
starvation,  as  very  many  owners  of  heavily-worked 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  trees  do,  he  every  winter 
loosens  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  then 
thoroughly  soaks  it  with  fairly  strong  liquid 
manure.  The  latter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has 
to  be  applied  in  the  night-time,  and,  moreover,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  use  it  when  the  top  and  root- 
growth  was  active.  I  do  not  think  the  other 
owners  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses  take  the  same 
amount  of  trouble  with  their  plants,  but  then  they 
cannot  point  to  either  such  old  or  such  grandly 
flowered  trees  as  can  the  cottager  aforesaid.— I. 


TEA  ROSES  AT  SHRUBLAND. 
Tea  Roses  have  been  given  at  Shrubland  the 
pride  of  place,  and  the  result  amply  justifies 
thi.s.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  success  is  the  outcome  of  treating 
Roses  as  flowering  plants  or  bushes  to  ornament 
the  garden.  Rose  growing,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  whose  votaries  are  ever  com- 
peting in  the  show  tent,  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  not  one  that  could  be  conveniently  or 
pleasantly  carried  on  under  the  windows  of  a 
large  country  house.  From  this  has  arisen  the 
erroneous  notion  that  Roses  are  gross  feeders, 
which  can  only  evolve  fine  flowers  and  sweet 
odours  from  the  rank  manure  to  be  constantly 
applied  in  solid  or  liquid  form.  There  has  been 
nothing  of  this  sort  done  at  Shrubland.  The  soil 
is  lighter  than  that  which  Rose  growers  generally 
prefer,  and  the  way  in  which  not  a  few  kinds 
grow  and  flower  confirms  the  opinion  that  there 
is  something  favourable  in  this.  All  the  best  Tea 
Roses  that  annually  appear  in  such  matchless  and 
perfect  form  at  the  exhibitions  prove  themselves 
equally  worth  growing  in  bold  groups  in  the 
garden,  but  instead  of  one  bloom  to  a  shoot  there 
are  buds  and  open  flowers  so  profuse,  that  a  few 
.shoots  of  certain  kinds  will  furnish  when  cut  quite 
a  bouquet,  as,  for  example,  that  lovely  kind,  the 
Hon.  Edith  Gitford.  As  a  dwarf  Rose  for  effec- 
tive grouping,  all  points  considered,  it  can  scarcely 
be  e(iualled,  and  though  never  making  a  big  bush 
it  is  a  marvel  for  abundant  and  persistent  bloom- 
ing. Quite  the  opposite  extreme  in  stature  at 
Shrubland  was  the  group  adjoining  that  of  the 
above-named  kind,  of  the  variety  Innocente  Pirola, 
a  first-rate  white  Tea  Rose,  the  bushes  nearly  4 
feet  high  and  smothered  with  flowers.  Mme. 
Hoste,  medium  in  stature,  neat  and  compact  in 
growth,  was  a  new  revelation  in  Rose  beauty,  the 
plants  covered  with  great  cujiped  soft  yellow 
flowers  standing  fully  open  to  the  sun.  Mane 
van  Houtte,  Anna  OUivier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  S. 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride, 
Rubens,  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  Bravy, 
Dr.  (irill,  Jules  Finger,  &c.,  each  a  picture  in 
itself,  all  combine  to  prove  that  Rose  exhibitions 
as  they  are  arranged  and  conducted  show  merely 
individual  blooms  and  convey  no  idea  as  to  the 
liossibilities  of  Roses  as  permanent  features. 
Then  there  were  striking  groups  of   kinds  that 
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rarely  grace  the  show  table — Roses  that  are  sweet 
and  lovely  beyond  dispute,  but  flowers  of  a  day 
almost,  the  bud  of  the  morning,  a  large,  loose, 
though  nore  the  less  pretty  flower  by  night, 
charming  on  the  plant  and  absent  from  the  shows 
because  they  fail  to  come  up  to  the  florist's  stan- 
dard. 

That  beautiful  kinds  have  been  rejected  in  the 
past  through  judgment  from  one   standard  only 
there  is  little  doubt.     The  truest  and  best  test, 
namely,  what  they  look  like  in  the  garden,  will 
long  preserve  to  us  such  a  Rose  as  Marquise  de 
Vivens.     A  group  of  this  was  covered  with   buds 
and  blooms  of  all  sizes,   distinct  in  appearance, 
bright  in  effect,  added  to  which  its  fragrance  is 
delicious,  for  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  scented 
Roses  grown.     Ma  Capucine  and  L'Elegante  were 
represented  by  charming  groups,  and  they  are  two 
lovely  kinds,  with  such  tinted,  elegant  buds  that 
are  ever  coming  and  going,  opening  in  all  weathers 
throughout  along  period.  Comtessede  Frigneuse, 
another  uncommon  Rose  of  extra  sweetness,  fur- 
nished strong  testimony  to  its  beauty  and  worth, 
being  a  mass  of  clear  yellow  flowers.     There  are 
other  dwarf-growing  kinds  grouped  in  the  beds 
and  borders  not  mentioned  here,  but  a  word  must 
be  said  for  the  vigorous  Roses  that  clothe  the  once 
quite  naked  walls.   Bouquet  d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mme.  Berard,  Emilie  Dupuy,  Reve  d'Or,  Duchesse 
d'Auerstadt,   &c.,    all    indicate    plainly   what    to 
do.     Tea   Roses  under  such  conditions   as    they 
exist   at  Shrubland  may  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
flower  garden.  A.  H. 


NEW  ROSES  AT  THE   CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
As  usual,  I  append  a  few  notes  upon  these,  giving 
my    impressions   of    the    flowers   as   shown,   and 
taking  no  note  of  published  descriptions.     I  men- 
tion this  because  some  Roses  vary  considerably, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  will  create  a 
much  more  favourable  impression  later  on.     As  a 
whole,    I  must  say  they  were   by  no  means   so 
good  as  usual ;  probably  our  standard  is  so  high, 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  real  improvement. 
Violet  Queen,  shown  in  Mr.  F.  Cant's  box,  is,  to 
my  mind,  too  much  like  Charles  Lefebvre.  I  have 
often  had  flowers  of  the  latter  almost  as  deeply 
tinged  with  violet  as  they  aged.     One  could  only 
form  an  idea  of  the  growth  from   the  foliage  and 
wood  attached  to  the  cut  bloom.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.    Paul  and  Son   in   1892.     Charles  Gater, 
another  Rose  from  the  same  firm,  had  none  of  the 
deep  brownish   crimson  seen   in   this   flower   be- 
fore ;    it  was  a  particularly  bright  crimson,  and 
had  a   more   taking   appearance   than   when  the 
brownish  shade  is  prevalent.     As  seen  now  and  as 
shown   previously  by   the  raisers,  there  was  more 
difference  than  in   many  so-called  distinct  varie- 
ties.    Mme.    E.    Michel,   one   of  Liabaud's   1892 
Roses,  was  promising,  a  clear  deep  pink,  of  per- 
fect form,  and  probablj'  capable  of  producing  a 
much  more  weighty  bloom  than  the  one  shown. 
Marchioness  of  Downshire  was  the  best  of  the  lot. 
This  Rose  also  gained  the  society's  gold  medal  as 
the  best  new  Rose.     The  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,     of    Newtownards,    are    indeed     fortunate 
in    having  such  a  splendid  race    of    new    Rcses. 
That   now   under   notice   won  the  first   prize  for 
twelve  of  any  nev/  Rose  as  well  as  the  gold  medal. 
Of  large,  perfect -cupped  form,  and  an  indescrib- 
ably  beautiful    satiny    pink    shade,    I     heard    a 
friend  describe  its   colour   as   between   a   bright 
Her  Majesty  and  Baroness    Rothschild.     It  is  a 
good   grower    and  free    blooming,    not   vigorous, 
like  Margaret  Dickson,  another  Rose   from  Ire- 
land, and  which  has  taken  a  very  high  stand  this 
year.     As  a  proof  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  new 
Roses   from  Newtownards,   I   may  note   that  all 
three  prizes  for  twelve  new  Roses  were  won  by 
those   raised  by  this  firm — Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire, Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Margaret 
Dickson    in    the    order    given.     Marchioness    of 
Londonderry  is  a  short  grower  of  great  stoutness, 
and  the  blooms   are  opening  well  with  me   upon 
maiden  plants.   I  feared  it  would  not  do  so  from  the 
form  it  was  shown  in  last  year  by  the  raisers  and 


the  condition  of  the  buds  upon  the  ground  plant 
then  shown.     It  is  the  heaviest  and  largest  i)ure 
white   H.    Perpetual  we  have  and  is  splendidly 
shaped,    nesthng   among   handsome  foliage,   and 
yet  standing  firm  and  bold.   Mrs.  Edward  Mawley 
also  comes  from  Ireland.    It  does  not  figure  in  the 
list  from  the  raisers,  so  I   conclude  it  will  not  be 
sent  out  yet.   I  like  its  style  and  colour  very  much, 
but  must  see  more  of   it  before  giving  an  opinion. 
No   ground    plant    was  shown,  although    it   was 
staged  among  the  competitors  for  the  gold  medal 
honours.     Helen  Keller  I  saw  last  year,  but  both 
then  and  this  season  I  was  not  much  attracted  by 
it;  the  colour  is  too  undecided  to  become  popular, 
and  of   a   shade  often   found   in  stale  blooms  of 
Marie   Verdier.     A   card   of    commendation   was 
deservedly  awarded  to  Alexander  Hill  Ciray  for 
his  beautiful  little  Rose  Alister  Stella  Gray,  which 
is  very  free  blooming  and  somewhat  after  Perle 
d'Or,  but  a  little  paler,  larger,  and  apparently  a 
better  opener— certainly  one  of  our  best  garden 
Roses,     (iolden  Gate  is  pretty,  but  not  nearly  so 
full  as  I   expected  from  the  descriptions  given- 
creamy  white  with  a  suspicion  of  yellow  in  the  cen- 
tre.  Clara  Watson  was  again  unsuccessful  in  gold 
medal  honours.     I  do  not  think  it  was  so  good  as 
at  Windsor.     Clio  also  failed,  but  if  it  could  have 
been  presented  in  the  grand  form  it  was  shown  in  at 
the  Temple  and  Drill  Hall,  it  would  most  certainly 
have   scored   easily.     Lawrence    Allen,  a   strong 
grower,  pale  blush-white,  with  deeper  centre,  did 
not  commend  itself  to  me  ;  nor  did  Bladud,  an- 
other of  somewhat  similar  colour,  but   pure  white 
with  age.     The  growth  of  this  was  after  the  style 
of  Baroness  Rothschild. 

All  of  the  above  were  in  the  nurserymen's  and 
open  classes,  but  a  few  good  stands  were  put  up 
in  the  amateurs'  division.  Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
and  Mrs.  S.  Crawford  were  in  Mr.  E.  Mawley  s 
box.  I  like  the  soft  colour  of  the  former,  and  the 
exquisite  shape  of  the  latter  is  sure  to  render  it  a 
useful  show  Rose  when  we  can  obtain  more  weight 
and  substance.  Lord  Penzance  sent  a  box  of 
hybrids,  but  the  only  one  worthy  of  remark  was 
Columbine,  of  a  very  pretty  and  quite  new  colour  ; 
the  centre  was  almost  like  a  pale  I'ldeal,  large 
and  fairly  full,  but  I  fear  the  confused  centre  will 
condemn  it,  as  the  bloom  is  too  coarse  for  the 
section  known  as  garden  Roses.  Henry  Gow  is  a 
bright    crimson   which    promises    well   for 
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POT  ROSES  IN  SUMMER. 

The  right  method  of  culture  for  Roses  in  pots 
is  of  very  great  importance,  for  if  they  are 
neglected  or  receive  wrong  treatment  at  any 
time,  they  soon  get  out  of  order,  and  if  this 
happens  they  take  long  to  recover  again.  I 
have  read  the  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke 
at  page  542  on  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots.  He 
alludes  to  growing  Tea  Roses  under  glass  during 
summer,  suggesting  that  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  plants  out  of  doors  than  under  glass. 
Many  years  ago  I  used  to  visit  the  Slough 
Nurseries  annually  in  summer,  and  always 
found  a  house  full  of  the  immense  .specimens 
of  Tea-scented  Roses.  They  were  large  span- 
roofed  houses  with  ample  ventilation,  and 
nothing  else  was  in  them  except  Roses. 
Certainly  the  plants  were  wonderful  examples 
of  careful  cultivation,  clean  and  free  from  insect 
pests  or  parasites  of  any  kind.  Of  course  if  the 
plants  had  to  be  placed  in  houses  with  other 
plants  in  blonm  requiring  shade,  &c.,  they 
would  soon  have  been  covered  with  mildew,  and 
green-fly  would  be  difficult  to  Veep  otF  them 
.  even  if  the  houses  were  well  ventilated.  I  think 
that  if  a  good  span-roofed  house  could  be 
set  aside  for  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  grow  them  under 
ghass  entirely.  Green-fly  could  be  kept  oil'  by 
fumigating,  and  mildew  by  lightly  powdering 
the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  even  out  of 
doors  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  keep 


the  leaves  free  from  red  spider,   green-fly  and 
mildew.     The  resting  time  of  Roses  is  of  much 
importance   to   those   who  have  to  maintain  a 
succession   of  bloom  all   the   year  round,    and 
perhaps  it  is  easier  to  keep  up  a  s\iccession  of 
Tea-scented  Roses   than  it  is  of   the  so-calk-d 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.     Roses  bloom  out  of  doors 
from  about  the  middle  of  June  until  October, 
but  even  in  favoured  districts  they  cannot  be 
obtained  later.      In  favourable  seasons  I  have 
seen  very  beautiful  Tea-scented  Roses  blooming 
at  Llandudno  in   November,  and  Mr.   Barlow 
on  one  occasion  sent  me  blooms  from  his  garden, 
near  that  place,  as  late  as  Christmastide.     Most 
gardeners  find  that  to  obtain  good  Roses  from 
October  1  until  June,  they  have  to  grow  their 
plants  in  pots  or  planted  out  under  glass.     It 
is  not  easy  to  have  good  Roses  before  Christmas 
and  a  month  or  six  weeks  thereafter.    It  is  well 
known  that  plants  can  be  rested  in  hot  weather, 
and  to  obtain  Roses  in  November  they  must  be 
rested  at  a  time  when  growth  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  be  active.     For  an  example  of 
Roses   resting   during   a   period    of    heat    and 
drought,  the  Rose  gardens  of  the  Riviera  may 
be  quoted.     There  is   but   little   rainfall  from 
May  to   September,  so   that   Roses   lose  their 
leaves  and  pass  into  the   dormant    or   resting 
period.     In  this  state  they  remain  untU  August, 
when  they  are    pruned,   and   start  mto  active 
crrowth  with   the   first   rainfall   on    the  heated 
earth.     The  Roses  pruned  early  in  September 
flower  in  October  and  November  and  continue 
to  bloom  until  the  middle  of  January.     We  can 
in  England  rest  our  pot  Roses  by  keeping  them 
comparatively  dry  in  summer.     Prune  them  in 
September  and  place  them  in  a  light  airy  house, 
and    by  the  aid  of     artificial    heat 
perature    of    the    Riviera    may   be 
The   following   are    the    temperatures    of    the 
Riviera   given   by  Dr.   J.    H.    Bennet   for  the 
winter  months,  taking  the  average,   of  course  : 
Min.   49-2°,  max.   CO'l"   for    November  ;   mm. 
44-2°,  max.    55-1°  for  December;    mm.    42-8^ 
max.  53°  for  January  ;  min.    43-5°,  max.    oo'^ 
for  February ;  in  March  it  rises  considerably,  the 
min   45-3°,  max.  59-3°.     The  English  gardener 
has  to  fight  against  the  want   of   sunshine  in 
winter,  and  to  compensate  to  some  extent  for 
the  lack  of  this  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
below  50'  as  a  minimum  in  winter.     The  plants 
should  be  near  the  glass  roof,  and   careful  ven- 
tilation would  be  necessary.     Tea-scented  Roses 
are  the  best  for  winter  flowering,  and  much  care 
is  necessaiy  to  keep  the  plants  clean.     Careful 
watering  is  necessary  with  pot  Roses,  and  tor 
this  reason  I  cannot  agi-ee  with  Mr.  Clarke  when 
he  advises  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  m  a 
bed  of  ashes.     When  they  are  plunged  it  is  easy 
to  overdo  them  with  water.     If  the  flower-pots 
are  lar^e,  I  prefer  standing  them  on  two  bricks 
laid  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  space  between 
so  that  the  hole  in  the  bottom   of  the  flower- 
pot may  be  clear  of  the  ground,  and  so  that  the 
air  can  get  into  it  and  water  pass  freely  through 
I  have  in  a  previous  number  given  the  method 
of  potting,  the  proper  potting  soil  to  use,  tVc, 
and  need  not  add  more  at  the  present  time. 

J.  Douglas. 


the    tem- 
obtained. 


SBOBT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Hose  Marguerite  Boudet,  one  of  the  late  M. 
Guillot's  introduct.ons  for  1S8S  is  a  Peeul'"  Ko^e  f 
iiue  example  was  to  be  seen  lu  Mr.  B.  K.  Oani  8  eox 
lection  at  Windsor.  The  combination  ot  soft  silvery 
white  and  pale  lUac  and  ros3  ,s  very  distinct  and 
pleasing.— R. 

Bad-coloured  Boses.-We  saw  m  Lord  Pen- 
zance's group  of  hybrid  Roses  at  B.H.S.  the  other 
day  a  virietj-  or  hybrid  called  Blue  Beard.     It   is 
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the  ugliest  coloured  flower  we  have  seen,  the 
petals  of  a  dull  ashy  grey,  as  objectionable  as  any- 
thing we  could  well  possess.  It  is  a  pity  such 
kinds  as  these  are  not  at  once  destroyed,  instead 
of  being  christened  and  sent  out. 

Rose  Jean  Ducher. — A  Rose  sent  out  by 
Mme.  Uucher  in  1874  is  coming  good  this  year. 
It  is  always  excellent  under  glass  with  me.  In 
the  open  it  needs  a  fairly  dry  season,  being  a 
Rose  of  immense  substance.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  growers  and  finest  bloomers,  producing  a 
bloom  most  exnuisitel_v  shaded  with  salmon-yellow 
and  peach,  sometimes  with  a  pronounced  splash 
of  dark  blood-red  in  the  centre.  It  is  one  of  my 
best  Roses  this  season. — R. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  form  of  Mock  Orange  named  Philadelphus 
Lemoinei  erectus  seems  to  be  little  known.  We 
saw  it  at  Kew  lately.  The  shrub  is  dwarf,  like 
P.  microphyllus  in  aspect,  and  erect,  the  masses 
of  flowers  being  held  well  up  without  aid  from 
sticks.  Such  a  form  as  this  would  be  useful  in 
many  ways,  and  fine  groups  might  be  formed  of  it. 

The  Rush-leaved  Iris. — The  finest  Iris  for 
colour,  flowering  now,  is  I.  juncea.  It  is  of  richest 
yellow,  the  flowers  very  beautiful  in  form  too, 
and  the  plants  succeed  well  in  light,  well-drained 
soil.  A  variety  shown  recently  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  at  the  R.H.S.  was  called  numidica. 
Its  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the 
type,  but  larger  and  paler  in  colour,  a  very  soft 
and  pleasing  shade,  not  unlike  that  of  I.  Monnieri. 

Colour  of  Peeonies. — It  seems  to  us  that  there 
are  too  many  purplish  coloured  flowers  amongst 
the  Pfeonies.  They  have  a  dull,  dingy  look  at  all 
times,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a 
few  days.  Some  of  the  more  delicate  and  subtle 
shades  of  colour  are  pretty,  but  nothing  is  finer 
than  the  old  crimson  Pieony  or  its  blush  coloured 
counterpart.  We  prefer  these  to  any  of  the  others, 
and  they  should  be  chosen  before  the  Anemone- 
centred  kinds  arc  thought  of. 

Pod-bursting  Pinks. — It  seems  as  much 
reform  is  wanted  in  this  matter  with  regard  to 
Pinks  as  Carnations.  Happily,  a  Carnation  that 
bursts  its  calyx  is  now  no  longer  praised.  It  must 
be  faultless  in  regard  to  this  point,  no  "  pod- 
bursters "  being  considered  of  value,  no  matter 
what  the  colour  may  be.  We  were  looking  at  the 
Pinks  in  the  recent  Pink  show,  and  man}'  of  these 
completely  burst  their  calyx,  some  of  the  better 
known  kinds,  as  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
being  very  unsatisfactory.  Raisers  of  now  varie- 
ties of  whatever  class,  selfs  or  laced,  should  see 
that  the  flowers  are  intact. 

Lilium  Horsmani.— It  is  a  pity  that  names 
of  Lilies  should  be  needlessly  multiplied.  The 
Lily  shown  and  certificated  on  the  10th  inst.  as  L. 
Horsmani  is  identical  with  what  came  over  in 
quantity  some  years  ago  from  Japan.  I  belie\e 
at  the  sale  it  was  called  L.  Thunbergianum 
cruentum  (elegans  cruentum  is  the  name  in  our 
garden  book).  We  grew  a  quantity  of  it ; 
some  still  survive  and  are  admired  by  visitors. 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens, 
was  at  Oakwood  two  days  after  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting.  When  he  saw  L.  e.  cruentum  in  flower 
he  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
one  exhibited,  and  that  the  error  should  be  pointed 
out.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Lily  has  ever 
been  certificated  as  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergianum 
cruentum  or  atro-rubrum.  I  think  it  is  worth  a 
certificate  and  should  have  its  proper  name. — 
George  F.  Wilsox. 

Romneya  Coulteri.— In  reply  to  "  W.  H." 
(p.  IS),  tliis  beautiful  Californian  Tree  Poppy  is 
flowering  abundantly  in  Devonshire.  A  very  "fine 
specimen  which  has  stood  several  winters  without 
protection  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  It  forms 
a  large  spreading  bush  in  a  position  fully  exposed 


to  the  sun.  Several  others  which  were  planted  in 
various  rock  gardens  (at  Newton  Abbot  and  other 
places)  are  also  doing  exceedingly  well,  and 
though  small  when  planted  a  year  or  so  ago,  have 
already  developed  into  strong  flowering  plants. 
The  plant  requires  a  lot  of  room  and  a  deep  light 
soil  where  its  roots  can  ramble  freely.  If  used  in 
a  rock  garden,  it  must  therefore  be  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  small  alpine  plants.  Covering  the 
crown  with  a  little  dry  sand  or  ashes  during 
winter  is  the  best  protection,  but  in  many  places 
in  Devonshire  even  this  may  be  safely  dispensed 
with.— F.  W.  Meyer,  Exeter. 

Notes  from  Vienna.— In  The  Garden  of 
Feb.  17  (p.  127)  there  is  a  note  on  Wallflowers. 
We  have  to  grow  these  plants  for  some  part  of  the 
year  in  pots.  We  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
in  May,  replanting  the  seedlings  in  beds,  where 
they  remain  till  autumn.  As  they  would  not 
stand  our  hard  winters  we  have  to  pot  and  keep 
them  through  the  winter  in  frames.  In  March 
we  plant  them  in  the  flower  garden  proper.  At 
Laxenburg  we  keep  a  portion  in  pots  for  decora- 
tion, single  as  well  as  double  kinds.  They 
always  answer  well.  At  page  551  in  The  G.4R- 
DEN  some  remarks  on  Plumbago  capensis  are 
made.  At  Laxenburg  we  used  to  have  large  plants 
of  this  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  during 
summer.  We  find  that  in  our  climate  plants  in 
the  open  ground  grow  more  strongly  and  produce 
finer  flowers  than  those  which  are  kept  in  pots. 
Statice  Holfordi  does  well  here.  It  is  a  fine  plant 
for  sub-tropical  flower-beds.  We  used  to  raise 
seedlings  every  year. — Loi'is  Kropatsch,  Laxen- 
huytj,  Vienna. 

Spireea  glabrata. — This  is  a  useful  and  hand- 
some Spira-a,  of  which  but  little  appears  to  be 
known,  judging  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  alluded 
to  in  the  horticultural  press.  It  belongs  to  the 
charming  group  of  which  S.  japonica  is  the  type, 
and  which  is  represented  in  gardens  so  largely  by 
S.  Bumalda  and  its  varieties.  S.  glabrata,  which 
is  now  in  bloom,  is  abundantly  dittinct  from  all 
these,  being  much  larger  and  stronger  growing 
and  having  larger  corymbs  of  flowers.  The  leaves, 
broader  and  more  ovate  than  those  of  S.  Bumalda, 
are  smooth,  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  flat  branching 
corymbs,  the  whole  cluster  (made  up  of  the  smaller 
corymbs  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  .stem)  be- 
ing 9  inches  or  more  across  ;  the  colour  is  a  very 
pretty  rosy  pink  A  succession  of  bloom  is  main- 
tained right  through  July  and  August.  This  spe- 
cies, like  many  of  the  Spiraas,  sends  up  strong 
suckers  annually,  and  these  should  be  encouraged 
by  cutting  out  the  older  worn-out  stems  that  have 
flowered. 

Cerasus  (Prunus)  Puddum.  —  This  rare 
Cherry  has  this  year  flowered  and  fruited  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas,  grow- 
ing in  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  at  elevations  of  5000 
feet  to  SOOO  feet.  It  is  admirably  figured  in 
Wallich's  "  Plantaj  Asiatica;  Rariores."  The 
flowers  are  each  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across, 
and  on  the  tree  at  Kew  were  of  a  beautiful  soft 
rose,  but  the  species  varies  from  red  to  almost 
pure  white  ;  they  are  produced  in  spring  before 
the  leaves  appear,  and  are  crowded  on  the  naked 
stems  in  great  profusion.  The  fruits  are  like 
those  of  a  garden  Cherry  in  size  and  are  also  red, 
but  they  are  very  distinct  in  shape,  tapering  at 
the  top  to  a  cone-like  apex.  The  leaves  are  .3 
inches  to  4  inches  long,  smooth,  and  serrated. 
The  tree  at  Kew  is  about  15  feet  high,  but  in  the 
Himalayas  it  attains  twice  that  height.  Sir 
.Joseph  Hooker  says  it  is  allied  to  the  beautiful 
C.  pseudo-cerasus  of  Japan.  All  these  Cherries 
are  now  brought  under  Prunus  in  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum." 

Paliuros  aculeatus. — As  has  been  the  case 
with  many  other  outdoor  things,  the  simimer  of 
1S03  has  suited  this  Paliurus,  for  it  now  benrs  an 
unwonted  abundance  of  blossom.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  .shrub  (eventually,  however,  be- 
coming a  tree),  being  one  of  the  most  spiny  and 
thoroughly  armed  of  European  trees  ;  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  small  ovate  leaves  are  two  spines. 


one  straight,  the  other  shorter  and  curved.  The 
flowers,  which  are  small,  but  occur  in  considerable 
abundance  along  the  branches,  have  short  stalks  ; 
each  one  is  from  one-third  to  half  an  inch  across 
and  yellow.  Besides  being  found  wild  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  it  occurs  on  Mount  Atlas 
and  in  other  parts  of  North  Africa.  In  Judea 
also  it  is  common,  which  has  probably  originated 
the  legend  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was^  made  of 
its  branches,  hence  the  name  of  Christ's  Thorn. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1596.  Paliurus 
is  a  rhamnaceous  genus,  a  Chinese  species  (P. 
virg.atus)  being  the  only  one  besides  that  here 
noted  that  has  been  in  cultivation. 

Cytisus  nigricans.— Of  the  late-flowering 
Cytisuses  this  species  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
being  in  full  beauty  at  a  time  when  hardy  shrubs 
in  flower  are  becoming  scarce.  It  commences  to 
bloom  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  wil 
continue  for  several  weeks  in  fine  condition.  It 
is  no  stranger  to  our  gardens,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Central  Europe  as  long  aeo  as  1730, 
yet  it  might  well  be  grown  more  abundantly  than 
it  is  at  present,  using  it  either  in  a  bed  by  itself 
or  in  groups  near  the  front  of  a  shrubbery.  It 
grows  to  about  4  feet  in  height,  the  slender  stems 
bearing  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
a  tall,  erect  spike  6  inches  to  8  inches  long  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Whilst  the  upper  part  of  the 
spike  carries  unopened  flowers,  the  lower  portion 
is  already  furnished  with  seed-pods.  The  species 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  produces  seed  in  abund- 
ance. To  obtain 'neat,  well-furnished  specimens, 
the  plants  should  be  frequently  topped  when 
young  ;  if  this  be  neglected  the  plants  are  apt  to 
run  up  tall  and  leggy.  The  variety  longispicatus 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  C.  nigricans  in 
having  larger  flower-spikes. 

Olearia  Haasti.— This  is  one  of  the  many 
hardy  shrubs  for  whose  first  introduction  to 
cultivation  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Exeter  nursery 
in  1858.  Although  its  hardiness  was  proved  in  a 
few  years  from  that  date,  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  become  at  all  well  known  and  generally 
cultivated.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  being  of  neat 
habit  and  convenient  size,  might  in  many  gar- 
dens be  made— to  some  extent  at  least — to  take 
the  place  of  the  eternal  Laurel.  In  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  middle  » 
island  at  elevations  of  4000  feet  to  5000  feet,  it 
forms  a  small,  bushy  tree— a  popular  name  for 
this  and  other  shrubby  Olearias  being  "Daisy 
Tree."  In  England  it  is  not  a  quick  grower,  the 
largest  specimens  I  have  seen  being  under  G  feet 
in  height.  Its  leaves,  small  and  crowded  and  each 
about  1  inch  long,  are  of  a  dull,  dark  green 
on  the  upper  surface  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  small,  but  are  borne  very  Ireely 
in  flat  corymbs,  which  when  fully  expanded  almost 
hide  the  foliage  in  a  sheet  of  white.  This  Olearia 
is  interesting  as  a  shrubby  composite,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  few  truly  hardy  shrubs  we  possess  from 
New  Zealand.  It  flowers  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  can  be  grown  in  any  fairly  good  garden 
soil. 

Lonicera  Halleana.— This  species,  a  native 
of  Japan  and  China,  is  the  most  charming  of  all 
the  later-flowering  Loniceras.  It  is  a  climbing 
plant,  with  broadly  ovate,  pointed,  shining  green 
leaves,  varying  in  length  from  U  inches  to  3 
inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  pairs 
from  the  points  of  short  axillary  branches,  are 
white,  and  possess  a  most  delightful  fragrance 
suggesting  both  Honeysuckle  and  Cowslips.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  divisions,  four  of  which  are 
united  almost  to  the  tips  and  form  a  broad,  ob- 
long lip  ;  the  remaining  one  is  strap-shaped  and 
stands  erect ;  all  five  unite  below  and  form  a 
slender  tube  1  inch  long.  The  flowers  change  from 
white  to  yellow  with  age.  The  plant  is  an  ever- 
green, or  partly  so,  and  in  favourable  situations 
grows  rapidly.  In  nursery  catalogues  it  is  usually 
given  the  name  which  heads  this  note.  L.  ja- 
ponica, however,  is  an  older  name,  but  either  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  anyone  wishing  to  obtain  the 
plant.     The  identification  of  this  and  several  spe- 
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cies  nearly  allied  to  it  is  at  present  very  involved, 
and  one  sees  the  names  flexuosa,  confusa,  and 
chinensis  applied  to  identical  plants.  They  are 
probably  all  forms  of  a  widely -spread  species. 
This,  however,  is  a  secondary  matter  ;  of  its  value 
as  a  climber  for  covering  walls,  arbours,  &c., 
there  need  be  no  doubt. 

The  alpine  Sea  Holly. — Eryngium  alpinum, 
one  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  present  time,  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  the  family.  The  coloured 
bracts  that  surround  the  cone  of  flowers  are  in 
this  species  larger  than  in  any  other,  some  of  the 
finest  being  quite  5  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colour  is  superb  and  not  easily  described. 

Vigorous  Poppies. — Annuals  that  are  hardy 
always  attain  their  greatest  size  and  fullest 
beauty  when  sown  in  autumn,  and  the  Opium 
Poppy  is  no  exception,  judging  from  its  noble 
stature  and  the  tine  display  of  bloom  lately  seen 
in  a  garden  at  Cuckfield.  The  best  plant  is  just 
9  feet  high,  and  there  are  others  little  less  in 
height. 

Panicum  virgatum. — This  is  a  graceful  hardy 
Grass  of  long  and  lasting  beauty.  In  spring  it 
throws  up  handsome  tufts  of  broad,  arching  leaves. 
It  is  now  a  mass  of  slender  purple  flowers,  and  a 
little  later  these  flower-spikes  turn  to  a  clear  yel- 
low colour  and  stand  far  into  the  winter.  It  is 
not  a  rampant  Grass,  but  would  make  a  pretty 
foil  to  the  choicest  flowering  plants. 

Chimonanthusfragrans fruiting. — It  is  not 
unusual  for  this  shrub  to  bear  seed,  and  I  have 
seen  a  few  of  its  large  and  singular  seed-pods  each 
year.  However,  this  year  it  is  seeding  with  un- 
wonted profusion.  I  saw  a  plant  at  bhrubland 
recently  which  must  have  had  hundreds  of  seed- 
pods  ;  in  fact  they  were  so  numerous  all  over  the 
plant,  that  almost  every  flower  must  have  pro- 
duced one. — A.  H. 

Spiraea  arisefolia. — This  is  the  best  flowering 
shrub  of  the  present  time.  It  is  tall  and  slender 
in  growth,  supporting  itself  by  spreading  out  into 
a  big  bush,  which  each  July  is  covered  with 
bloom.  Its  plumy  panicles  of  bloom  hang  from 
the  branches  in  lovely  wreaths,  and  whether  on 
the  lawn  near  the  house  or  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  garden  it  shows  itself  to  advantage. 
It  is  easy  to  establish  in  almost  any  soil  and 
makes  strong  and  rapid  growth. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — We  have  never  seen 
this  fine  old  Chilian  plant  finer  than  on  a  south 
wall  and  warm  border  in  Messrs.  Sutton  s  nursery 
at  Reading.  It  was  bright  with  a  profusion  of 
the  orange-red  flowers  amongst  the  mass  of 
greenery,  and  had  stood  out  unharmed  through 
last  winter.  The  Eccremocarpus  is  easily  grown 
from  seed,  but  must  have  a  warm  corner  and 
light  soil  to  go  safely  through  the  winter,  other- 
wise the  roots  must  be  protected. 

The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus  candicans)- 
— It  is  unusual  to  have  to  record  this  as  one  of  the 
flowers  of  midsummer,  but  a  large  group  in  the 
garden  has  many  spikes  of  flowers  with  numbers 
of  them  expanded.  Established  groups  else- 
where of  several  years'  standing  are  only  just 
showing  their  spikes.  The  group  now  flowering 
was  planted  in  the  winter,  and  the  bulbs,  which 
were  of  Dutch  growth,  were  large  and  well 
ripened,  to  which  no  doubt  can  be  attributed  the 
earh'  blooming. — A.  H. 

Gladiolus  in  Grass.— A  bsautiful  effect  now 
drawing  to  its  close  has  been  that  of  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  in  its  purple  and  white  forms  flowering 
in  the  long  Grass  These  kinds  do  not  want  the 
high  and  careful  cultivation  which  the  larger- 
flowered  hybrids  demand,  and  as  they  are  both  to 
be  had  exceedingly  cheap  by  the  thousand,  there 
is  every  encouragement  to  plant  them  in  a  way 
that  they  will  need  no  care,  but  give  much  plea- 
sure in  their  season.  The  roots,  which  sometimes 
perish  in  the  soil  of  the  borders,  would  live  longer 
owing  to  the  protection  of  the  Grass. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  Maurice  Pri- 
chard. — We  always  welcome  a  thoroughly  good 
and  new  hardy  plant,  and  the  fine  variety  of  C. 
maximum  named   Maurice  Prichard,   shown  re 


cently  by  Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  Hants, 
at  R.H.S.  appears,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
cut  blooms,  an  acquisition.  We  should  like  to 
know  its  origin,  a  well-grown  plant  creating  a 
bold  picture  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  not  in  the  least 
coarse,  and  of  the  purest  white  with  yellow 
centre. 

Annual  [Larkspurs  are  pretty  and  easily 
grown,  but  none  too  often  seen  in  gardens.  When 
well  grown  they  are  of  graceful  and  distinct  as- 
pect. In  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons'  nursery  at 
Swanley  they  are  an  interesting  feature,  the 
flowers  showing  considerable  range  of  pleasing 
colours  and  set  off  by  feathery  foliage.  One  may 
get  quite  a  series  of  colours,  from  white  to  deep 
blue,  some  of  the  kinds  perfectly  double,  the  light 
blue-flowered  type  being  as  pretty  as  any.  The 
annual  Larkspurs  may  be  cut  for  the  house  with 
advantage,  as  they  are  sufliciently  graceful  for  the 
choicest  arrangements. 

Exacums. — These  warm  greenhouse  plants  are 
little  seen  in  gardens,  but  when  well  grown  they 
are  of  great  interest.  E.  afline  and  E.  macran- 
thum  are  grown  well  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden  at  Dorking.  The  former  is  dwarf,  and 
introduced  from  Socotra  about  twelve  years  ago, 
the  sweetly-scented  lilac-bluish  flowers  being  in 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  delicate  green  ovate 
leaves.  By  far  the  showier  of  the  two  is  E. 
macranthum,  which  grows  taller  than  E.  atfine. 
The  flowers  are  rich  purple  in  colour,  an  unusu- 
ally deep  shade,  with  bright  yellow  stamens,  the 
leaves  large  and  glossy  green  in  colour.  Neither 
is  difficult  to  grow  well. 

Polyantha  Koses. — We  have  seen  lately  some 
good  beds  of  this  type  of  Rose,  and  for  massing 
few  forms  are  more  useful.  We  hope  that  raisers 
will  keep  to  the  true  Polyantha  character  in  rais- 
ing new  forms,  as  some  of  them  produce  flowers 
far  too  large,  and  then  they  lose  in  interest  and 
beauty.  It  is  best  to  have  a  group  of  each  kind, 
or  white  and  rose  for  contrast,  the  better  varieties 
being  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  pure  white  im- 
bricated flowers  ;  Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  bright 
rose  :  Mignonette,  soft  rose,  passing  to  white  ; 
Perle  d'Or,  very  pretty  with  its  nankeen-j"ellow 
and  orange  flowers  ;  and  Paquerette,  pure  white. 

Dark-coloured  Roses  are  far  finer  this  year 
than  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  case.  No 
type  amongst  the  Hj'brid  Perpetuals  is  more 
charming,  the  colour  so  rich  and  velvety  and  the 
fragrance  powerful.  That  well-known  variety 
Rej'nolds-Hole  has  been  particularly  well  shown, 
and  the  velvety-petalled  flowers,  intense  crimson 
in  colour  touched  with  maroon,  are  superb  when 
in  perfection.  Xavier  Olibo,  Crown  Prince,  Duke 
of  York,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  of  Dufl'erin,  La 
Rosiere,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  we  have  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly as  fine  in  many  gardens. 

Verbascum  vernale. — In  a  family  of  which 
almost  all  the  members  are  of  biennial  duration, 
this  species  is  conspicuous  for  its  stately  beauty, 
with  the  additional  merit  of  being  perennial.  It 
is  now  flowering,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  garden 
form  of  our  native  V.  nigrum,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful when  seen  in  masses  by  the  roadside.  Both 
have  a  profuse  number  of  small  yellow  flowers,  the 
anthers  being  covered  with  purplish  hairs,  but  V. 
vernale  has  the  distinct  merit  of  great  height.  In 
light  deep  soils  it  sometimes  grows  as  much  as  10 
feet  high.  It  can  be  increased  by  division,  and  is 
a  good  thing  that  once  established  might  be  let 
alone  for  some  j'ears. 

The  best  Mullein. — A  fine  plant  ot  the 
common  Mullein,  such  as  that  mentioned  by 
"J.  M.  "  on  p.  "24,  is  very  handsome,  but  I  think 
the  merits  of  the  plant  i-.re  rather  over- rated  at 
times.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
that  magnificent  Mullein,  Verbascum  phlomoides, 
now  in  full  fiower  and  likelj'  to  continue  for  many 
weeks  to  come.  Although  not  so  erect  as  the 
common  V.  Thapsus,  it  is  a  tall  and  stately  species, 
especially  when  self-sown.  I  saw  a  self-sown 
plant  recently,  the  central  spike  of  which  was  9 


feet  high,  and  it  hail  besides  about  twenty  lateral 
spikes,  varying  in  length  up  to  4  feet.  It  is  a 
grand  plant  for  any  garden,  and  well  repays  the 
little  trouble  of  raising  it  from  seed  each  year. 
Though  often  fine  by  chance,  it  is  one  of  the  good 
things  to  make  sure  of  by  planting  a  bold  group 
each  year. — A.  H. 

Clematis  Viticella  kermesina.— The  old 
Virgin's  Bower  is  now  bursting  out  into  bloom, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  charming  variety  named 
above,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  Im- 
provements in  the  larger  flowered  tyjies  have  been 
considerable,  but  the  Viticella  group  ought  not 
to  be  neglected.  The  variety  under  notice  has 
larger  flowers  than  the  type,  whilst  the  colour  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  telling.  The  flower  is  like 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  plant  that  suggested  this 
note,  rambling  naturally  and  freely  over  a  large 
Azalea  bush,  shows  the  beauty  of  the  kind  in  a 
pretty  way.  Such  climbers  do  no  harm  in  their 
season,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  see  more 
of  them  in  this  way.  Most  people  cease  to  plant 
them  when  they  have  no  more  walls  and  fences  to 
hide,  and  a  great  many  do  not  even  successfully 
accomplish  this,  though  material  is  abundant. 

A  note  on  Sweet  'Williams. — We  were 
pleased  to  see  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Sweet  Williams  from  Mr.  Walker,  the  Oxfordshire 
grower.  The  "  strain,"  as  it  is  called,  was  very  free 
from  flowers  of  an  undecided  colour,  which  are 
ineffective  in  the  garden,  more  particularly  when 
the  petals  are  splashed  or  spotted.  These  varie- 
ties set  off  with  a  ring  of  colour  on  a  decided 
ground  are  delightful,  but  the  richest  of  all  are 
the  deep  crimson  shades,  some  of  the  contrasts  of 
hue  being  superb.  In  one  case  the  flower  was 
deep  crimson,  with  a  marginal  shade  still  more  in- 
tense, the  white  centre  forming  a  striking  contrast. 
In  the  best  types  of  Sweet  William  the  flower  is 
of  even,  roundish,  and  formal  shape,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  displeasing,  because  more  effective  in 
a  mass. 

Scentless  Boses. — Many  of  the  newer  Roses 
are,  unfortunately,  scentless,  or  practically  so, 
yet  they  are  as  highly  praised  as  though  possessing 
this  precious  trait.  The  new  variety  named  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  recently,  belongs  to  this  class, 
the  flowers  being  very  faintly  scented,  not  with 
that  full  rich  fragrance  one  looks  for  and  enjoys 
in  the  Rose.  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards, 
have  given  us  many  fine  Roses  especially  desir- 
able for  their  fragrance,  such  as  that  lovely  kind 
Margaret  Dickson,  that  we  hoped  all  future 
novelties  would  not  be  wanting  in  this  respect. 
Their  new  Rose  of  this  year  is  fane  in  colour  and 
form  and  vigorous,  and  possibly  freshly  gathered 
flowers  would  be  stronger  in  scent  than  those 
shown.  Raisers  should  not  overlook  this  most 
important  point,  but  it  is  the  same  with  Carna- 
tions, many  of  the  newer  forms  being  quite 
scentless. 

Notes  firom  Matlock.— Pyrus  aucuparia  foliis 
aureis  is  omitted  in  the  article  on  page  38  of  The 
Garden'.  I  am  sorry,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  golden-leaved  trees  ever  in- 
troduced. It  was  sent  out  in  1885  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  Smith  and  Sons  and  should  by  this 
time  be  widely  known.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
as  free-growing  as  the  common  Mountain  Ash. 
In  autumn  the  red  berries  contrast  well  with  the 
beautiful  golden  foliage.  Erica  cinerea  is  the 
flower  of  the  week,  the  white  varieties  in  beds  in 
the  distance  being  very  effective.  Kalmias  ha\e 
bloomed  well  this  season,  the  frost  not  seeming  to 
have  any  effect  on  them.  Rhododendrons  in  many 
cases  with  me  have  been  a  failure.  The  blooms  of 
most  kinds  were  just  ready  to  open  when  the  frost 
came,  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  bright  sunshine 
of  the  last  few  weeks  has  caused  new  growth,  and 
if  they  can  escape  autumn  frost  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  spring  nipping.  Most  things  are 
looking  better  for  the  grand  weather  we  have  just 
passed  through.— C.  Reeves,  Fla-sk  Nurserien, 
Tuo  Bales,  Matlock. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

MAGNOLIA  OBOVATA. 

Before  the  last  blossoms  of  the  Yulan  (Mag- 
nolia conspicua)  are  over  tliose  of  M.  Soulan- 
geana  are  rapidly  unfolding,  so  by  planting 
these  two  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time, 


the  Yulan,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  not 
quite  so  large,  are  flushed  on  the  outside 
with  purple.  They  also  do  not  open  so  fully, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  closed  character 
of  those  of  M.  obovata.  Tliough  but  a  little 
later  in  expanding  tlian  those  of  M.  con- 
spicua, the  blossoms  of  M.  Soulangeaua 
often  escape  when  those  of  the  other  are 
injured    by    spring    frosts,    though    at    times 


Magnolia  ohovata  in  a  Japanese  garden.    Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  L.  Boehmer,  Yokohama. 


and  it  may  be  farther  extended  by  M.  obovata 
or  purpurea,  as  it  is  often  called,  which  comes 
into  flower  still  later.  The  Yulan  is  of  quite 
tree-like  habit,  and  M.  obovata,  even  when 
large,  is  seldom  more  than  a  huge  bush,  while  M. 
Soulangeana,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
hybrid  from  the  two,  is  in  all  particulars  about 
midway  between  its  reputed  parents.  M. 
Soulangeana   is    rather    more   spreading    than 


both  suffer.  M.  obovata  is  a  native  of  China  ; 
in  Japan  it  only  occurs  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
dwarf  growing  bush,  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  bears  freely  its  purple, 
sweet- .scented  flowers,  though  not  in  the  same 
profusion  as  in  the  case  of  M.  conspicua.  This 
species  has  a  number  of  synonyms.  Amongst 
these  are  the  following,  which  are  the  most 
frequently  met  with  in  books  and  nursery  cata- 


logues ;  M.  discolor,  M.  denudata,  M.  liliflora, 
M.  purpurea,  Talauma  Sieboldi,  itc.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  these  differ  so  slightly 
from  each  other  and  from  the  tjpe,  that  descrip- 
tions without  good  coloured  figures  would  be 
almost  useless.  The  best  are  Borreri,  angusti- 
folia,  and  erubescens. 


Iiigustrum  sinense.— Considered  as  a  flower- 
ing shrub  or  small  tree  this  species  probably 
ranks  first  amongst  Privets  in  this  country.  In 
various  parts  of  the  grounds  at  Kew,  single 
specimens,  and  occasionally  groups  of  it,  are  now 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  in  their  wealth  of  white 
blossom.  The  species  is  of  lighter  and  more 
graceful  growth  than  the  common  Privet,  and 
becomes  with  age  10,  12,  or  even  more  feet  high 
and,  as  a  rule,  flat-topped,  with  the  main  branches 
growing  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  like  those 
of  the  common  Privet  in  size,  but  are  of  a  lighter 
green  and  less  firm  in  texture  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  them  fall  in  severe  winters,  but  in  mild  dis- 
tricts the  plant  is  a  true  evergreen.  The  flowers 
are  not  quite  pure  white,  and,  although  small, 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  terminal  com- 
pound panicles.  The  species  has  been  known  as 
L.  villosum,  a  name  given  in  reference  to  the  brown 
tomentum  covering  the  young  branches.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  whence  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Fortune.  It  appears  to  have  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  about  1858.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
sometimes  suffers  temporarily  from  cutting  east 
winds  when  growing  in  unsheltered  positions.  It 
thrives  best  in  groups  or  when  associated  with 
other  plants  in  a  shrubbery  with  a  south  or  west 
aspect. — B. 

Deutzias.— These  well  merit  all  that  has  been 
said  in  their  favour  on  p.  15,  regarding  which  I 
would  point  out  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms 
of  the  double-flowered  Deutzia  crenata,  one  in 
which  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  reddish  and 
the  exterior  of  the  blossoms  is  suffused  a  good 
deal  with  red,  %\'hile  in  the  other  the  young  shoots 
are  greener,  and  the  blossoms  almost  if  not  quite 
white.  They  are  decidedly  prolific  of  names,  for 
I  have  met  the  coloured  form  under  the  diff'erent 
titles  of  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  D.  crenata  rosea 
plena,  and  U.  crenata  extus  purpurea,  while  the 
best  white  form,  I),  candidissima,  and  1).  Pride  of 
Rochester  appear  to  be  the  same.  These  double- 
flowered  Deutzias  are  very  pretty,  and  are  amen- 
able to  different  modes  of  treatment,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  can  be  forced  gentlv  into  bloom, 
but  not  nearly  so  readily  as  D.  gra'cilis,  while  as 
an  isolated  shrub  a  specimen  of  this  Deutzia  is  a 
really  magnificent  sight  when  in  bloom.  In  a 
shrubbery  border,  too  often  a  grave  of  many  choice 
subjects,  this  Deutzia  will  hold  its  own  at  least 
fairly  well  and  flower  profusely.  The  little  D. 
gracilis,  while  grown  in  such  enormous  numbers 
for  forcing,  is  not  enough  planted  as  a  dwarf- 
growing  free-flowering  shrub  in  the  open  ground. 

Itea  virginica.— This  shrub  was  introduced 
to  Britain  from  North  America  as  long  ago  as 
1744,  but  although  perhaps  fairly  well  known  by 
name,  it  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  gardens.  I  have 
at  the  present  time  a  group  of  plants  which,  being 
crowded  with  blossom,  make  a  most  eff'ective  dis- 
play. Owing  probably  to  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  wood  last  year,  they  appear  more  than 
usually  free  this  season.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  densely  packed  on  cylindrical  racemes  4  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  one  of  which  terminates  each 
shoot.  The  leaves,  each  about  2|  inches  long,  are 
of  a  deep  shade  of  green,  and" when  combined 
with  a  neat  and  bushy  form  in  the  plant,  set  ofl' 
the  white  racemes  to  great  advantage.  My  plani  s 
are  rounded,  bushy  specimens  mostly  under  2  feet 
in  height,  but  the  species  if  allowed  to  grow  will 
eventually  become  twice  or  thrice  that  height.  It 
is  better,  however,  as  it  breaks  freely  from  the 
base  to  cut  back  some  of  the  older  growths  almost 
to  the  ground  each  year  after  flowering,  by  which 
means  it  may  be  kept  dwarfer  and  more  compact. 
This  plant  thrives  in  an  open,  rich  soil,  which  will 
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be  rendered  more  suitable  if  some  peat  is  added 
to  it.  Two  matters  are  important  to  remember  in 
choosing  a  position  for  it,  viz.,  that  it  \oves  sun- 
shine and  abundant  moisture.  It  is  found  in  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States  verj'  frequently  on 
the  banks  of  watercourses.  A  further  recom- 
mendation of  it  is  that  its  foliage  turns  a  beauti- 
ful deep  red  before  falling  in  autumn.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  distinctness  and  beauty  of  its 
blossoms  and  the  fact  of  its  flowering  in  July  and 
August  (when  flowering  shrubs  are  none  too  plen- 
tiful), entitle  it  to  more  notice  than  it  has  yet 
obtained.  Where  a  large  quantity  is  desired  it 
should  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  it  can  also  be 
propagated  by  layers  and  offsets. — B. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   SHOWING 
FLOWER  BUDS. 

Complaints  have  reached  me  from  localitie.s  so 
far  apart,  that  one  may  conclude  premature  bud- 
formation  is  pretty  general  this  season.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  the  spell  of  hot  weather  in 
early  spring  may  have  been  the  cause,  but  I 
think  other  and  more  likely  reasons  can  be 
suggested.  A  few  varieties  only  appear  to  be 
prone  to  this  habit,  and  it  may  well  be  a.sked, 
are  they  not  propagated  at  too  early  a  date  ? 
Are  the  cuttings  properly  selected  /  Among 
incurved  kinds  the  Queen  of  England  and  its 
various  sports  give  most  trouble,  and  1  am 
confident  all  persons,  in  the  south  at  least,  who 
put  in  cuttings  of  tliese  sorts  before  the  new- 
year,  do  it  too  soon.  Another  season  those 
growers  who  are  bothered  with  early  bloom- 
buds  among  the  group  of  varieties  mentioned 
should  cut  the  plants  down  after  flowering  and 
stand  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  or  pro- 
perly protected  in  a  cool  frame.  Nice  healthy 
cuttings  ought  to  spring  in  plenty  from  the 
base  of  the  stems.  Strike  these  in  January, 
grow  them  on  without  a  check,  and  note  the 
result.  Perhaps  the  two  kinds  most  complained 
of  are  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sport,  Charles 
Davis.  The  plants  of  the  latter  that  were 
propagated  early  exhibit  the  tendency  so 
prevalent  this  year,  but  Ln  a  batch  of  fifty 
plants  which  were  struck  in  mid-February,  not 
one  gives  any  sign  of  buds  other  than  those 
expected  at  the  first  natural  break.  They  are  at 
the  present  time  about  2  feet  high,  the  growth 
after  the  break  being  half  that  length,  and  par- 
ticularly free  and  healthy.  The  early  propa- 
gated plants  of  the  same  kind  are,  through 
pinching  away  buds  and  shoots,  stunted  in  com- 
i:iarison.  In  the  case  of  several  plants  of  Chas. 
Davis  I  cut  them  back  about  C  inches,  buds 
and  all,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  thus  be 
induced  to  send  forth  strong,  clean  shoots. 
Here  again  success  is  but  partial,  and  valuable 
time  will  be  lost — time  which  will  allow  of  the 
later-struck  plants  passing  them  in  the  race. 
It  would  be  well  if  cultivators  were  to  note 
varieties  this  season  which  in  any  particular 
locality  show  signs  of  forming  bloom-buds  at 
the  expense  of  free  growth,  and  by  an  altera- 
tion in  their  practice  they  may  be  enabled  to 
get  more  satisfactory  results  another  year. 
Niveuni,  a  beautiful  white-fioweriug  Japanese 
sort  of  American  origin,  is  one  I  note  in- 
clined to  show  early  flower-buds,  but  in  all 
instances  where  the  cuttings  had  been  rooted 
in  the  late  autumn.  Spring-struck  plants  are 
growing  freely,  and  among  100  I  fail  to  find 
one  that  is  attempting  to  give  a  bud  at  any 
other  than  the  proper  time.  As  the  above 
variety  is  likely  to  be  heard  a  great  deal  of, 
those    who    possess    it   should    be    careful    to 


note  any  vagaries  connected  with  its  cul- 
ture. Miss  Anna  Hartshorn  is  in  all  sea- 
sons a  most  difficult  sort  to  grow  in  the  early 
season  free  from  bloom-buds,  although  from 
June  onwards  it  is  a  very  fast  growing 
kind  and  among  the  best  to  produce  well- 
formed  blooms.  ]March  is  quite  soon  enough 
to  make  a  start  with  this  sort.  Viscountess 
HandiledoJi  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  it,  and 
certainly  this  family  has  a  similar  freak  of  con- 
tinual bud-formation  instead  of  giving  leaves. 
The  plants  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of  Anna 
Hartshorn,  are  now  making  first-rate  progress. 
I  would  not  cut  back  either  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned,  but  simply  take  away  the  buds  as 
they  appear.  M.  Gustavo  Grunerwald,  an  ex- 
cellent early-flowering  sort,  is  much  addicted 
to  the  undesirable  trait,  and  I  ciinnot  get  the 
jjlant  to  grow  freely  this  season. 

There  are  several  iither  kinds  again  which 
have  the  characteristic  of  producing  flower- 
buds  at  short  intervals,  and  cultivators  not  well 
acquainted  with  them  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  I  mean,  of  course,  those  anxious 
to  obtain  large  specimen  blooms.  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  -  Payne  is  very  peculiar  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  have  had  it  show  as  many  as  five 
buds  before  August,  atinie  when  it  becomesadvis- 
able  to  select  the  same  to  give  the  desired  flower 
in  early  November.  In  cases  like  this  one  has 
to  pick  out  the  buds  and  all  shoots  but  the  three 
leading  ones  at  each  continual  break.  W. 
Tricker,  and  W'.  H.  Lincoln  have  a  similar  habit, 
and  so  have  other  Japanese  kinds,  such  as  Mme. 
Baco,  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  M.  Freeman,  Bouquet  de 
Dame,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  and  Mile.  Lacroix. 

H.  S.  L. 

dirysanthemvims  at  Foot's  Cray. — In  Thk 

G.iRDEN  of  the  16th ult.  "H.  S.  L."givesalistof  Jap- 
anese seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Shea,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  he  omits  Miss  Sylvia  Shea,  which  Mr. 
fchea  describes  as  "  the  most  beautiful  and  refined 
variety  I  have  yet  raised."  It  seems  very  probaljle 
that  before  long  the  English-raised  seedlings  will 
take  the  lead,  at  least  in  the  British  Isles,  but  is 
it  not  remarkable  that  they  receive  such  scant  re- 
cognition at  the  hands  of  the  premier  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society — I  mean  the  National  ?  In  America 
medals  are  otTered  for  the  best  seedling  in  its  re- 
spective colour.  It  is  true  the  N.C.S.  a  few  years 
ago  ofiered  prizes  for  the  best  new  variety  of  the 
year,  and  later  on  a  class  was  formed  for  twelve 
varieties  of  the  preceding  year,  but  all  these  are 
now  discontinued.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  National  to  give  more  encouragement  to  Eng- 
lish raised  seedlings,  for  within  the  next  few  years 
it  is  ijuite  possible  and  very  probable  that  they 
will  take  the  lead  among  novelties.  No  variety 
should  be  certificated  unless  the  raiser's  name  be 
attached.  — Forward. 


FEEDING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  are  so  many  failures  each  }'ear  through 
the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advise  great  caution.  I  have  known 
plenty  of  instances  where  growers  have  become 
so  impatient  as  not  to  wait  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  but  have  started  feeding 
with  liquid  manures  plants  only  a  few  days 
potted.  The  remark,  "  My  blooms  would  have 
been  better  had  I  fed  the  plants  less,"  is  only 
too  common,  and  not  in  Chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing alone  is  more  care  needed.  I  have  in  my 
eye  a  houseful  of  Cucumber  plants  recently 
spoiled  through  the  injudicious  use  of  guano — 
manure  of  a  hot  nature  eniployed  in  burning 
weather,  when  something  cool,  as  liquid  from 
cow  manure,  would  have  done  no  harm.  I  have 
seen  such  dangerous  salts  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia  cast   into   a   tank   of   water   without   a 


tliought  of  measuring  their  strength.  It  does 
not  colour  the  water,  it  is  thought,  and  there- 
fore cannot  do  any  mischief.  Even  persons 
reiiuted  skilful  will  sometimes  use  c|uick-acting 
fertilisers  at  double  strength,  with  the  thnnght, 
I  suppose,  that  if  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  recommended,  one  whole  ounce  must 
give  extraordinary  results.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  rightly  termed  a  gross  feedi  r,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  roots  should  be  continually 
gorged  with  plant  food  till  tliey  fail  to  work  and 
finally  perish.  A  time  when  assistance  is  needed 
is  when  the  pots  have  become  lull  of  feeders, 
and  if  the  various  shifts  have  not  been  neglected, 
that  period  should  be  late  in  July.  Of  course, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  weather  and  the 
size  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
finally  placed.  In  hot,  dry  times  the  growth  is  re- 
markably quick,  and  when  pots  of  less  than 
f)-inch  diameter  are  used  there  is  some  danger 
(■f  the  plants  becoming  stunted.  In  cases  like 
this,  then,  applications  of  liquid  manure  will 
tend  to  keep  them  going,  but  where  there  is 
ample  soil  yet  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in,  do  not 
be  in  any  hun-y  to  assist  growth  with  other  than 
clear  water.  In  showery  weather  stimulants 
should  be  withheld,  as  they  only  help  to  jjro- 
duce  soft  leaves  and  stems  —  conditions  most  un- 
desirable. 

When  feeding,  too,  all  kinds  must  not  be 
treated  alike.  The  pretty  hairy-petalled  variety 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  has  roots  of  a  very  tiny 
thread-like  character,  and  the  plant  altogether 
is  of  a  nature  so  weak  that  it  will  not  take  up 
manures.  Better  with  this  sort  to  give  rain 
water  alone.  The  dark  crimson-coloured  varie- 
ties like  G.iW.  Childs,  ^V.  Seward,  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  and  CuUingfordi  are  imjiatient  of  much 
manure  water,  but  I  have  found  that  another 
dark  kind,  namely,  E.  Molyneux,  will  late  in 
the  season  succeed  with  very  bigh  feeding. 
This  variety  has  much  stouter  roots  than  the 
others  named.  White-flowered  sorts  are  more 
easily  overdone  in  this  matter  than  are  most  of 
the  yellows,  for  instance.  W.  G.  Newitt  and  Ava- 
lanche both  have  fine  leaves  and  sturdy  growth, 
yet  a  strong  dose  of  manure  water  wUl  quickly 
cripple  them.  Stanstead  White,  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  growers,  is  certain  to  give  good 
results  if  not  stimulated  at  all,  but  if  fed  the 
shoots  become  hollow  and  the  blo.ssoms  predis- 
posed to  damping.  The  growth  of  that  grand 
incurved  Japanese  kind  Robert  Owen  is  not 
over-strong,  ami  seems  apt  to  shed  its  leaves. 
With  this  we  must  be  very  careful  in  the  matter 
of  fertilisers.  All  incurved  Chrysanthemums, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  do  not  respond  to  anything  like 
so  high  feeding  as  do  the  greater  number  of 
Japanese  kinds.  Some  of  the  weaker  kinds 
like  Princess  Beatrice,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs. 
Shiijman,  and  Lady  Hardinge  are  best  if  water 
only  be  used  all  through  the  season.  ^Vith  the 
incurved  type  a  very  hard  ripened  growth 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator,  and 
the  plants  should  not  receive  anything  that 
assists  grossness. 

As  to  the  best  stimulants  to  use.  Were  I  to 
be  left  with  one  kind  only  for  Chrysanthemums, 
I  should  prefer  soot.  It  is  so  easily  obtained, 
that  I  fear  many  do  not  use  it  largely  for  that 
reason  alone.  To  those  who  grow  any  of  what 
are  termed  florists'  flowers,  I  would  say  always 
have  a  tub  of  soot-water  at  hand.  Put  a  quan- 
tity into  a  bag,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ve.si3el,  and  let  the  liquid  soak  through.  Use 
this  a  few  days  after  strong  enough  to  just 
colour  the  clear  water.  It  can  be  used  with 
advantage  syringed  over  the  leaves  of  Chry- 
santhemums. This  gives  them  the  deep  green 
tint  so  pleasing  to  Chrysanthemum  cultivators. 
It  may  also  be  employed  as  a  top-dressing  in 
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showery  weather  later  in  the  season.  Liquid  of 
sheep  and  horse  manure  jnepared  in  the  way 
advised  so  tliat  it  ma}'  be  clear  is  excellent, 
especially  during  hot  weatlier,  but  too  mucli 
cow  liquid  tends  to  sour  the  soil,  although 
this,  like  the  above,  is  not  of  a  forcing  nature. 
Fowl  house  manure  must  be  used  in  a  very 
weak  state,  as  it  is  likely  to  burn  the  roots. 
Similar  results  are  sure  to  follow  a  too  free 
hand  when  giving  tlie  plants  guano  and  the 
known  advertised  fertilisers.  A  slight  dusting 
over  the  soil  is  beneficial  in  assisting  surface 
roots  when  the  bloom  buds  are  swelling  in  late 
autumn,  but  first  weaken  them  by  mixing  the 
same  with  very  line  soil.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda  liave  led  to  so  many  mistakes, 
that  I  would  not  recommend  their  use.  Chry- 
santhemums like  changes  ;  they  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  fed  at  every  watering,  as  is  some- 
times practised,  but  each  alternate  moistening 
of  the  roots  should  be  donfi  with  water  only. 
H.  S.  L. 

NEW  CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

OF  1894. 
Ik  these  days  there  is  undoubtedly  much  less 
interest  taken  in  the  annual  distribution  of  Con- 
tinental novelties  than  was  the  case  ten  j-ears 
ago.  At  that  time  we  looked  only  to  France  for 
our  new  varieties,  but  now  we  receive  them  from 
many  other  sources,  and  the  competition  between 
the  foreign  growers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  so  keen,  and  the  opportunities  of  making  valu- 
able selections  so  numerous,  that  we  have  ceased 
to  regard  the  French  as  the  only  producers  of  our 
best  new  flowers.  It  must  be  gratifying,  liowever, 
to  them  to  find  tliat  a  soraewliat  unusually  large 
number  of  their  productions  for  1S93  received 
substantial  recognition  at  the  hands  of  English 
growers  last  season,  and  we  may  reasonabh'  hope 
to  find,  whsn  next  autumn  comes  round,  that  a 
fair  propcriion  of  tlie  1894  novelties  will  be  quite 
as  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

The  new  Continental  seedlings  for  this  year  are 
prob.ably  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy tliat,  in  addition  to  the  already  well- 
known  growers,  there  are  more  new  competitors  in 
the  business  than  we  have  seen  for  some  years. 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  such  raisers  as  MM. 
Gindre,  Heraud,  Bonneford,  Parent,  Bruant  and 
Chantrier  have  entered  the  lists,  all  of  them 
save  the  last  two  making  their  first  claim  for 
public  favour. 

The  older  and  better-known  specialists,  like 
MM.  Simon  Delaux,  Louis  Lacroix,  De  Reydellet, 
Ernest  Calvat,  Crozy,  Boucharlat  and  "Sautel, 
still  continue  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  we 
could  very  well  have  dispensed  with  any  addition 
to  their  number.  Messrs.  C.  Baltet,  of  Troyes, 
who  staged  some  flowers  at  one  of  the  N.C.  S. 
floral  meetings  last  November,  having  received 
direct  from  Japan  some  plants  and  seeds  from  the 
Emperor's  gardens  at  Tokio,  have  adopted  a  plan, 
not  previously  followed  by  their  roii/rires,  of  dis- 
tributing a  coloured  illustration  of  one  of  their 
novelties  as  an  inducement  to  intending  pur- 
ch.asers,  and  this  seems  indicative  of  the  keenness 
of  the  competition  existing,  because  the  expense 
of  such  a  production  is  somewhat  considerable. 

Past  experience,  however,  assures  us  that  it 
little  matters  what  means  are  employed  to  push 
the  sale  of  new  Chrysanthemums.  The  blooms 
themselves  are  the  best  criterion  to  judge  by,  and 
the  English  exhibitors  are  little  likely  to  be  led 
either  by  pictures  or  magniloquent  verbal  de- 
scriptions. The  latter  are  quite  as  frequent  this 
year  as  before,  and  in  the  list  appended  to  this 
paper  the  wording  of  the  descriptions  has  been 
cut  down  to  as  close  a  point  as  is  compatible  with 
approximate  identification.  It  seems  strange  that 
growers — and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  French, 
but  to  others — do  not  recognise  how  important  it 
is  to  give  the  principal  characteristics  of  their 
flowers  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  section  to 


which  the  novelty  belongs,  its  form,  size,  pecu- 
liarity of  petal,  its  colour  and  markings,  the 
luibit  of  the  plant,  and  the  season  of  flowering. 
A  great  deal  of  verbiage  about  it  being  a  wonder- 
ful acquisition  or  the  most  remarkable  variety  in 
exi.stence  tells  us  nothing,  and  is  no  description 
at  all.  ^ 

For  the  first  time  I  notice  that  a  system  of 
granting  first-class  certificates  has  been  adopted 
in  France,  and  some  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
below  are  said  to  have  received  such  distinctions 
at  shows  held  last  autumn  at  Grenoble,  Chambery, 
Poligny  and  Lyons,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
prudent  to  notice  these  flowers  specially,  as  the 
certificates  may  possibly  not  possess  the  same  value 
in  England  as  in  France. 

Tlie  nomenclature  of  the  1894  novelties  shows 
signs  of  improvement  upon  that  of  previous  years. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  that  may 
cause  confusion  to  English  growers,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Ceres,  Dame  Blanche,  Distinction, 
Figaro,  Incomparable,  Joyeuse,  La  Folic,  Louis 
Voraz,  Marie  Crepe}',  Phcebus  and  several  others 
which  have  all  been  used  before.  Then  the  same 
old  trouble  arises  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
family  names,  but  private  protest  and  public  com- 
plaint in  the  Press  seem  alike  to  be  of  no  avail  in 
this  respect. 

There  are  some  new  Italian  seedlings  also  an- 
nounced. Some  previously  received  failed  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion  formed  of  them,  and  so  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  enlarge  this  list  by  in- 
cluding the  Italian  varieties  for  1894. 

Abb^  Chazel  (Boucharlat). — Semi-tuhulated,  rosy 
purple,  tips  dark  purple,  shaded  violet. 

Ahhf'  Vfiirdf-Durahex  (Crozy). — Light  ochre-yellow, 
speckled  cliestuut. 

Alfred  Droz  (Dt-laux). — Japanese;  broad  petal?, 
dark  rose,  lightened  sUvery  white. 

Ami  Ch.  Albert  (Parent). — Japanese  incurved;  glo- 
bular flower,  crimson-red,  shaded  plum  colour,  reverse 
golden  bronze. 

.4miV«/  Arellan  (Calvat).— Reflexed;  large  bloom, 
bright  yellow,  petals  broad. 

Amiral  Gercain  (Calvat).— Eeflexod  ;  pearly  lilac, 
laciniated  petals,  tipped  white,  centre  light  yellow. 

.•Iniia  CVoz!/  (Crozy).— Long  broad  petals,  milk- 
white,  with  an  incurved  centre  of  straw-yellow. 

Asterope  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  long  petals,  dark 
violet,  striped  white. 

Aii'j.  J'elissier  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  incurved; 
large  flower,  broad  petals,  dark  chrome-yellow,  re.erse 
shaded  old  rose. 

Balthazar  (Lacroix). — Semi-doable,  broad  erect 
petals,  fiery  red,  striped  golden  yellow. 

Baronne  de  Biiffiires  (Calvat). — Japanese;  mauve, 
reverse  pearly  white,  broad  curly  petals. 

Blanche  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long,  broad,  lacini- 
ated petals,  pure  white. 

Boule  de  Nacre  {Ca\va,t). — Japanese;  pearly  mauve, 
laciniated  drooping  petals. 

Capitaitie  Coustilliere  (Crozy).  —  Long,  broad 
petals,  yellow,  passing  to  salmon,  reverse  light  buft'. 

Cardinal  Vanghan  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  broad 
petal,  carmine-purple,  striped  white. 

Cireri  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  cream,  centre  darker. 

Ch.  Baltet  (Ciindre). -Violet-purple,  reverse  amar- 
anth. 

Charles  Bassard  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  broad 
petals,  viole*-,  reverse  white. 

Colonel  Ji'fff  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  canary-yellow, 
passing  to  creamy  white. 

Comlesse  H.  de  Choiseul  (Crozy).— Broad  petals, 
carmine-mauve,  reverse  rose,  glazed  silver. 

Conseiller  Ch.  Albert  (Crozy). —  Mabogany-red, 
inside  of  petals  Adrianople  red,  reverse  brownish 
buff. 

Cousine  Janie  (De  Reydellet). — Rose-violet,  pass- 
ing to  silvery  rose. 

Cousine  Rosina  (De  Reydellet).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  long  broad  petals,  flesh  white. 

Dame  Blanche  (Cruzy).— Long  drooping  petals, 
flesh  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Descartes  (Lacroix).— Anemone ;  br.^ad  petals,  vel- 
vety blood-red,  tips  laciniated  and  golden. 

Deuil  de  .Jules  Ferry  (Calvat).— Japanese  incurved; 
dark  violet,  pale  reverse.  First  -  class  certilicate 
N.C. 3. 

Deuil  du  Capitaine  Thiers  (Crozy).— Purple-v'olet, 
reverse  carmine-rose. 

Deuil  d'un  tiln  (Crozy).— Tubukted,  violet  and  dark 
amaranth. 


Distinction  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
dark  chrome-yellow,  edged  flame  colour. 

Dr.  Allard  (Cahtit). — Japanese  incurved;  crin  sen- 
red,  shaded  chestnut,  reverse  golden. 

Dorlin-Oorget. — Long  broad  petals,  violet-irauve, 
reverse  silvei-y. 

DnyenJ.  Liabaud.  (Crozy).— Broad  recurved  petals, 
globular  flower,  canary-yellow,  lined  chestnut. 

Duchesse  Alfi  ed  de  Mnntebello  (Delaux).— Jafanese  ; 
long  drooping  petals,  white  shaded  rose,  centre  cream. 

Eblonissant  (Lacroix). — Broad  petals,  bright  ehett- 
nut-red,  striped  golden  yellow. 

Eneniiqiic  (Crozy). — Coppery  red,  tipped  Adrian- 
ople-red,  lightened  flame  colour  in  the  centre. 

Et.  Bovnefond  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  tubulated 
petals,  coppery  red  on  a  golden  ground. 

Btoile  Polaire  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  tubulated 
petals,  bright  flesh-pink,  tipped  silvery  white. 

Evenement  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  ;  amaranth-red, 
edged  gold. 

E.vplosion  (Boucharlatl.-Tubulated  petals,  Indian- 
red,  tipfed  crimson  and  purple. 

Exposition  de  Poligny  (De  Reydellet).— Big  incurved 
flower,  broad  white  petals. 

Farfalla  (Lacroix).— Incurved ;  full  bloom,  light 
violet-rose. 

Feu  de  I'Aurore  (Crozy). — Semi-tubulated,  salmon 
and  light  buff. 

Figaro  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  brilliant  chrome- 
yellow,  long  petals. 

Floridor  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  broad  incurved 
petals,  dark  red,  reverse  lighter,  striped  old  gold. 

Foh'c/ionjie  (Lacroix).— Japanese;  long  petals,  cream, 
stripcel  rose,  centre  darker. 

Francois  Villermet  (Crozy). — Violet  and  brick-red. 

Gabrielle  Pouyaud  (Delaux).- Japanese  ;  pointed 
petals,  silvery  white,  shaded  soft  ros?,  reverse  violet- 
rose,  centre  cream. 

Genfy-al  Caze  (Sautel). — Broad  incurved  petals,  ear- 
raine-lake,  centre  buflf,  reverse  and  tips  golden  salmon. 

General  Dodds  (Calvat). — Japanese;  dark  lilac, 
spotted  white,  reverse  lavender,  narrow  petals. 

Gtnh-al  Mausser  (Chantrier). — Large,  bright  viulet 
coloured  flower. 

Gloire  de  la  Provence  (Sautel).— Centre  golden  buff, 
passing  to  rosy  white,  striped  bright  rose. 

Henri  Yvon  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
dark  velvety  garnet-red,  reverse  coppery  old  gold. 

Honorine  Chapuis  (Crozy). — Petals  slightly  in- 
curved, cream,  shaded  light  mauve. 

Incomparable  (Crozy).  —  Long  drooping  petals, 
mauve  and  white. 

Jaune  de  Lyon  (Crozy). — Globular  bloom,  broad 
petals,  golden-yeUow. 

J.  Boissac  (Crozy). — Long,  broad  petals,  garnet-red, 
reverse  dark  buff. 

Jean  Bart  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  long,  broad  petals, 
colour  burnt  sienna,  reverse  old  gold. 

Jean  Tissot  (Crozy). — Carmine-red,  reverse  light 
huff. 

Jeanne  Bassard  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  white, 
slightly  striped  light  violet. 

Jeanne  tioagey  (Crozy). — Long  drooping  petals, 
flesh  colour,  centre  cream,  reverse  rose. 

Josephine  Eouger  (Boucharlat). — Japane.e  incurved  ; 
fresh  satin  rose. 

Jovial  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  broad  petals,  brick- 
red,  tips  and  reverse  golden. 

Joyeuse  (Lacroix). — Satin  rose,  reverse  lighter. 

Labednyere  (Crozy). —  Semi-tubulated,  carmine-ama- 
r.inth,  reverse  rose. 

La  Bidassoa  (Chantrier), —  Canary-yellow. 

La  Cantabarie  (Chantrier). —  Tubulated,  bright 
yellow. 

La  Castcllane  (Chantrier).— Creamy-flesh  colour. 

La  Favorite  d«  Mikado  (Baltet). — Japanese;  white. 

La  J^o^ie  (Calvat). — Japanese;  broad  petals,  yellow, 
strii)ed  red. 

La  Meije  (Calvat). — Japanese ;  pure  white,  petals 
laciniated  and  drooping. 

L'ami  Cayeux  (De  Reydellet).  —  Japanese;  dark 
purple-ved,  reverse  silvery  light  red. 

L'aini^  Riche  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese;  long 
patals,  light  yellow,  centre  petals  lined  verndUon. 

La  Pivoine  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  incurved ;  broad 
petals,  amaranth-red,  lemon  reverse,  passing  to  straw- 
white. 

La  Sora'ide  (Chantrier). — Globular  flower,  lilac. 

La  Valkyrie  (Lacroix). — Japanese  Anemone;  soft 
rose,  lightened  white. 

Lavoisier  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  same  form  as 
Triomphe  ele  la  rue  des  Chdlots,  dark  red,  with  leierse 
of  old  gold. 

he  Centeuaire  (Sautel). — G'obalar  flower,  broad, 
•ncurved  petals,  burnt  sienna,  reverse  golden-yellow. 
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Le  Colosse  Orenoblois  (Calvat).— Japanese ;  very 
large  bloom,  rosy  white,  striped  lilac,  probably  the 
bi,£jfi:e9t  in  existence. 

I.e  Qt'ant  des  Alpea  (Ciilvat).— Japanese  j  dark 
crimsou-red,  reverse  and  centre  bright  gold,  drooping 
petals. 

IJijion  d'Honneur  (Crozy).  —  Magenta,  reverse 
silvery. 

Le  Marquis  d'Ayqtiesvives  (Delaax). — Japanese; 
dark  crimson,  tipped  old  gold,  silvery  reverse,  dwarf. 

Le  Mounne  (Cluintrier). — Imbricated  flowers,  dark 
lilac. 

Le  Piia  de  I'Oiirs  (Chantrier). — Pare  yellow,  very 
fine  petals. 

Les  Ecriiirs  (Calvat). — .Japanese  incurved  ;  orange- 
yel'ow,  globular  rio^ve^.  laciniated  petals. 

L'Espace  (Chantrier). — Single  ;  broid  florets,  white, 
shaded  rose,  dwarf  and  late. 

Leon  Chandou  (Delani;).  —  Japanese  ;  violet-rose, 
lightened  silvery  white. 

Linni'e  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  broad  incurved  petals, 
golden  yellow,  striped  red. 

Lnuis  T'ora;  (Crozy). — Broad,  slightly  incurving 
petals,  mauve,  shaded  carmine,  reverse  silvery  flesh 
colour. 

Lucrcce  Borgia  (Lacroix). ■=— Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
violet-rose,  reverse  and  centre  white. 

Mme.  A.  Chaienay  (Crozy). — Slightly  incurved,  rose 
and  dark  mauve,  reverse  silvery  grey. 

Mme.A.de  Z.«ci'n'ier  (Lacroix). — Long  broad  petals, 
violet-rose,  striped  dark  violet,  ashy  reverse. 

Mme.  Adrien  Armand  (Calvat). — Japanese;  lilac, 
reverse  paler,  long  drooping  florets. 

Mine.  Aitf.  Cordouiiier  (Calvat). — Keflexed,  rosy 
white,  tipped  and  edged  gold. 

3[me.  Antonine  Truelle  (De  Eeydellet). —  Flat 
petals,  dark  vermilion-red,  bluish  shade,  reverse  bronze. 

Mme.  Aug.  Gac/tt?  (Calvat). — Japanese;  rosy  white, 
striped  lilac,  broad  drooping  petals. 

Mine.  Caniot  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  large  bloom, 
pure  white,  long  drooping  petals.  First-clas3  certifi- 
cate N.C.S. 

Mme.  Caroline  Jiiffe'  (Crozy). — Incurved;  flesh  col- 
our and  peach-pink. 

Mme.  Ch.  Albert  mere  (Crozy). — Broad  incurved 
p-tils,  carmine,  with  silvery  reverse. 

Mine.  Chapuis  Parent  (Parent). — Japanese;  soft 
rose,  shaded  silver. 

Mme.  Detamotte  (Baltet). — Japanefe  ;  flesh-white, 
passing  to  lilac-rose. 

Mme.  de  Morenheim  (Sautel). — Soft  lilac,  shaded 
purple. 

Mme.  Emmanuel  -  Bocher  (Chantrier).  —  Creamy 
white,  shaded  lemon  in  centre. 

Mme.  Ernest  Frijre  (Delauxl. — Japanese  ;  broad 
petals,  pure  rose,  slightly  striped  and  lightened  with 
white,  reverse  silvery. 

Mine.  Etienne  Salomon  (De  Reydellet). — Large  flat 
bloom,  stiff  petals,  light  lilac,  darker  in  centre. 

Mine.  Felix  Perrin  (Calvat). — Reflexed  ;  in  form 
similar  to  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  colour  soft  rose. 

Mme.  G.  Eyinard-Durernaii  (Calvat). — Japanese; 
pearly  rose,  similar  to  W.  Tricker. 

Mme.  Crindre  (Boucharlat). — Incurved  ;  large  bloom, 
broad  petals,  peacfa-pink,  tinted  purple. 

Mme.  Henri  Jacotot  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long, 
broad  petals,  pale  violet,  lightened  white. 

Mme.  J.  Coinbet  (Crozy).— Broid  goffered  petals, 
creamy  white,  centre  darker. 

Mine.  J.  de  Beylie  (Calvat). — ^Japanese ;  creamy 
white,  centre  J  ellow. 

Mme.  Lebegue  (Chantrier).— Sulphur-white,  broad 
florets. 

Mine.  Leon  Loiseau  (Chantrier). — Flesh-coloured 
pink,  centre  brighter. 

Mme.  Lucien  Chaur^  (De  Reydellet).— Old  rose 
outside,  remainder  of  the  flower  bloodred,  brighter 
incpntre. 

Mme.  Masai'  (Delaux). — Japanese  incurved;  light 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery  white,  shaded  claret  colour. 

]\[ine,  Merre  (Delaux). — Japanese;  long,  pointed, 
twisted  petals,  white,  thaded  rose,  reverse  rose,  centre 
cream. 

Mine.  Mazeaa  (Sautel). — Centre  cream,  passing  to 
silvery  white,  shaded  and  striped  light  violet. 

Mme.  Paul  Laeroijc  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  cream, 
centre  darker. 

Mme.  Sadi  Carnot  (Sautel). — Incurving  petals  soft 
rose,  shaded  lilac. 

Mme.  Soche  (Chantrier). — Dark  lilac. 
^  Mme.    Sijlvoz    (Parent). — Partly    tabulated,    light 
lilac,  tipped  light  violet. 

Mine.  VeiUard-Baron  (Sautel). — Carjaine-rose-lake, 
striped  salmon,  tipped  gold. 

Mile.  Aline  Daeid  (Crozy). — Long  flat  petals,  flesh 
colour,  edged  carmine. 


Mile.  Anna  David  (Cnizy). — Broad  recurjed  petals, 
milky  white,  with  base  and  centre  cream. 

Mile.  Berthc  Lemaille  (Delaux).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  soft  rose,  tipped  white,  silvery  white  centre. 

Mile.  Gerinaine  Lannnix  (Delaux). — .lapanese  ; 
silvery  white  and  amaranth-violet,  centre  old  gold, 
lightened  rose. 

il//;e.  Gindre  (Gindre). — Long  recurved  p;tals,  pure 
white. 

Mile.  Jane  Dumaine  (Chantrier). — Bose,  shaded 
silver. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Cliatcnay  (Chantrier). — Cream  on 
flesh-coloured  ground,  tinted  rose,  golden  centre. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Regnier  (De  Ueydellet). — Japanese; 
large  white  flower,  centre  cream. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Riche  (De  Reydellet).— Broad  petals, 
dark  orange-red,  reverse  golden  yellow. 

Mile.  Jeanne  de  Biis-siuv.'!  (De  Reydellet). — Broad 
petals,  delicate  lila«,  lighter  towards  the  centre. 

Mile.  Lea  Livegne  (Calvat). — Japanese;  very  pale 
pearly  mauve,  tipped  gold. 

Mile.  M.  A.  de  G'nifcerf  (Calvat).— Japatese  ;  broad 
petib,  pure  white,  globular  flower. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Nanot  (De  Reydellet).— Japanese  ; 
purple,  shaded  amaranth. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Rii-he  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese; 
large  double  flower,  golden  yellow. 

Mile.  Maria  Marchant  (Delaux). — Japanese;  milk- 
white,  lightened  flesh  colour,  centre  tipped  light  yel- 
low. 

Mile.  Marihe  Ricfte(De  Reydellet). — Dark  magenta- 
rose,  reverse  lighter. 

Mile.  Marthe  Forgeot  (De  Reydellet).— Japanese  ; 
long  broad,  pointed  petals,  briglit  magenta-rose,  re- 
verse pale  silvery  rose. 

Mile.  Ninon  (Chantrier).- Rose,  lightered  golden 
red,  long  petals. 

Mile.  Renee  Loixeau  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese  ; 
light  magenta-rose,  almost  white  at  tips,  long  petals. 

Major  Qouell  (Sautel). — Incurving  petals,  white, 
striped  velvety  carmine. 

Marcel  (Lacroix). — Anemone;  dark  carmine,  large 
disc. 

Marie  Burtreux  (Boucharlat). —  Semi-tubnlited, 
light  carmine-rose,  shaded  sulphur,  tips  rosy  cream, 
centre  salmon-rose,  fragrant. 

Marie  Crepey  (Bouoharlat).—Broad,  petals  creamy 
white,  reverse  tinted  rose,  rather  early. 

Marquise  de  Puyfage  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  claret 
colour,  tipped  velvety  dark  flame  colour. 

MMuse  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese ;  golden  yellow, 
shaded  chestnut. 

Mephisto  (Calvat). — Japane.se;  bright  red,  reverse 
strawy  broad  rolling  petals. 

Mer Rouge  (Chantrier). — Garnet-red,  shaded  gold  in 
centre. 

Michel-Ange  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  prtals bright 
gold,  tipped  vermilion,  sViadetl  velvety  purple. 

il/rv.  Warren  Jackson  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  violet- 
rose,  reverse  silvery  grey. 

M.  A.  Dugrosriez  (Parent). — Japanese  ;  broad  in- 
curving petals,  creamy  white. 

M.  i(eii,/.  GiroHci  (Calvat).— Reflexed  ;  crimson-red, 
reverse  golden  yellow,  laciniated  petals. 

M.  Ch.  3/oim  (Calvat). — Japanese;  centre  yellow, 
outer  petals  drooping  and  orange-yellow. 

M.  Charles  ri>'('  (De  Reydellet). — Broad  incurved 
florets,  dark  purple,  reverse  silvery  rose. 

M.  Comet  ((Jbantrier).- Creamy  white,  shaded 
green. 

M.  Deramond  (A maud).  —  Japanese;  long  fine 
petals,  cream,  with  sulphur  centre. 

M.  E.  Morizot  (Sautel). — Broad  incurving  petals, 
purple-carmine,  striped  white. 

M.  Foumie-r  (Calvat).— Japanese;  orange-red,  re- 
verse bright  gold,  centre  gold. 

M.  Georges  Biron  (Calvat).— Japanese;  poppy  red, 
reverse  and  centre  gold,  drooping  petals. 

M.  Georges  Michel  (Calvat).— Reflexed;  yellow, 
shaded  red,  laciniated  drooping  petals. 

M.  Gindre  (Gindre). — Long  recurved  petals,  milky 
whit«,  passing  to  silvery  lilac. 

M.  Gruyer  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  pale  rose,  with  yel- 
low centre. 

M.  G.  Montigny  (Calvat).  — Japanese;  rosy  white, 
striped  lilac,  long  petals,  dwarf,  early. 

M.  U.  J.  Jones  (Calvat).— Japanese ;  a  large  bloom, 
rosy  lila«,  reverse  silvery,  golden  centre,  long  drooping 
petals. 

M.  Jean  Albiot  (De  Reydellet).— Long  drooping 
petals,  centre  ones  incurving,  purple-rose,  reverse  sil- 
very pale  rose. 

M.  Joanny  Molin  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  long  petals, 
velvety  dark  red,  the  brightest  of  all. 

M.  J.  Rozain  (Parent). — Broad  petals,  crimson, 
lightened  carmine,  bronzy  reverse,  globular  bloom. 


M.  Lemaille  (Delaux). — Japanese  incurved  ;  broad 
petals,  velvety  dark  crimson,  centre  dark  old  gold. 

M.  Lion-Iioiseau  (Chantrier).  —  Soft  flesh-pink, 
shaded  lemon. 

il.  Louis  //cm'u're  (De Reydellet). ^Broad  flat  petals, 
carmine  dark  rose,  reverse  silvery. 

MM.  de  la  liocheterie  (Calvat). — Slahogany-red,  ex- 
terior paler. 

M.  PauUn  Arrault  (De  Reydellet). — Dark  magenta- 
rose,  reverse  silvery  rose. 

M.  Ph.  Detcolfs  (Calvat). — Japanese;  golden  yellow, 
striped  red,  broad  petals,  with  yellow  reverse. 

M.  Pichat  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  orange,  centre 
red,  passing  to  chocolate,  reverse  light  bufi*. 

M.  Pierre  Cott ant  (De  Reydellet).— Broad  stiff' petals, 
white,  lined  and  speckled  carmine  rose,  tips  yellow. 

M.  Pii-rre  Lallemand  (Calvat).— Japanese ;  crimson- 
red,  wiih  golden  reverse,  broad  petals. 

M.  Th.  Daiid  (Calvat). — Japanese;  carmine-ama- 
ranth, reverse  silvery,  lorg  drooping  petals. 

Noces  d'Or  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  laciniated  petals, 
colour  yellow. 

Nffaire  E.  Ciirrii-re  (Sautel). — Broad  incurved  petals, 
velvet-crimson,  speckled  gold. 

Paul  Schmitt  (Crozy). — Adrianop!e-red,  reverse 
bufl-. 

Phwbus  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ;  lightchrome  yellow. 

P/iri/)i^  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  violet-carmine,  reverse 
white. 

Pocynouron  (Chantrier)  — Rose  centre,  flamed  gold. 

Pope  Abel  (Crozy). — Light  mauve  and  carmine- 
mauve. 

President  Armand  (Calvat). — Japanese;  dark  crim- 
son-red, golden  reverse,  bro.id  petals,  dwarf. 

President  Loiseau  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese  ;  long 
broad  petals,  vermilion-red  reverse  and  centre  golden 
yellow, 

Roche  de  Keouveille  (Chantrier).  —  Garnet-red, 
tipped  dull  white,  reverse  slaty  rose,  late. 

Ruche  d'Abondance. — Anemone;  disc  red,  tipped 
gold,  ray  florets  red. 

Ruche  Lyonnaise  (Crozy). — Anemone;  mauve-lake, 
disc  golden. 

,'Sculpteur  Lemot  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  bright 
garnet,  reverse  light  chestnut. 

Secretaire  Adolphe  Lemaille  (Delaux). — Japanese; 
globular  flower,  crim=on-brown,  flamed  yellow,  centre 
silvery,  old  gold  and  yellow. 

Secretaire  Henri  Viton  (Sautel). — Broad  incurved 
petals,  dull  white,  striped  light  carmine. 

Secretaire  Oscar  Arlet  (Sautel). — Broad  incurved 
petals,  golden  red,  edged  silvery  white,  tinted  light 
carmine. 

Sa:urdu  Soleil  (Crozy). — Serai-tubulated,  lightochre 
and  reddish  butf. 

Soleil  du  Matin  (Boucharlat). — Carmine-rose  on 
ground  of  old  gold. 

Souvenir  de  Boucharlat  a(H^  (Crozy). — Broad  flat 
petals,  light  mauve,  tipped  white. 

Souvenir  de  Cronstadt  (Calvat).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  orange-yellow,  broad  petals. 

Souvenir  du  Commandant  Faurax  (Crozy). — Long 
pet.ils,  slightly  recurved,  light  magenta,  reverse  sil- 
very. 

Souvenir  du  Grand  Ligule  (Chantrier). — Centre 
bright  copper  colour,  lightened  flame,  outside  old 
gold. 

Souvenir  de  Jean  Chaure  (De  Reydellet). — Dark 
blood-red,  bronzy  red  reverse,  one  of  the  darkest. 

Souvenir  de  VEiposition  de  Grenoble  (Calvat). — 
Tubulated,  pale  lavender,  tips  rosy  lilac. 

Souvenir  de  Ludovic  Mouchet  (Crozy). — Salmon- 
rose,  reverse  silvery,  tips  and  centre  light  yellow. 

Souvenir  de  Mine.  L.  Carle  (Gindre). — Broad  im- 
bricated petals,  centre  carmine-lake,  lightening  to 
rose,  reverse  silver. 

Souvenir  de  Toulon  (Calvat). — Japanese;  lilac,  pale 
reverse,  broad  petals,  dwarf,  early. 

Surpasse  la  Nuit  (Lacroix). — Japanese ;  broad 
petals,  dark  purple,  reverse  old  gold. 

Tilania  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long,  narrow  petals, 
roi:y-whit-e,  centre  cream. 

Triboulet  (Lacroix).— Broad  laciniated  petals,  dark 
blood-red,  tips  and  reverse  old  gold. 

Triomphe  d'Eve  (Chantrier). — Snow-white. 

Valli-e  de  Campon  (Chantrier). —  Cream,  edged 
violet-rose. 

Vice-President  Boufreux  (De  Reydellet). — Japanese  ; 
bright  rose,  broad  petals. 

Vice-President  Giroud  (Crozy). —  Semi-tubulated, 
fiery  buff,  reverse  ochre  yellow. 

Violacea  Rosea  (Lacroix).  —  Bright  rosy. violet, 
centre  white. 

Violette  Demandre  (De  Reydellet). — Bright  rose, 
passing  to  vermilion  in  the  centre,  broad  petals  show- 
ing two  edges  of  silvery-white. 
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Viullermet  pere  (De  Reydellet). — Flat  florets,  oclire- 
yellow,  tipped  and  lined  yellow,  passing  to  goldea- 
yellow  in  centre. 

Walpnrgis  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long  petals,  vel- 
vety dark  violet,  ashy  reverse. 

W.  Gumhlefon  (Crozy). — Broad,  pointed  petals, 
rose  shaded  violet,  reverse  silvery,  dwarf. 

Xavier-Jouvin  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  pearly-nmuve, 
striped  lilac,  reverse  of  petals  pearly-grey. 

C.  Hakman-Payne. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  GROS  COLMA.N. 
At  one  time,   or  during  the  first  years  it  was 
on  trial,  this  Grape  did   not  find  much  favour 


ceeded  in  placing  it  on  the  markets.  No  other 
variety  realises  so  much  when  Gros  Colman  is 
available.  Even  the  finest  samples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  will  not  fetch  more  than  half 
what  is  given  for  the  best  of  Gros  Colman,  a 
fact  never  anticipated  by  some  of  the  admirers 
of  the  best  of  all  white  Grapes.  Aa  a  con- 
sequence hundreils  of  acres,  or  at  any  rate  an 
immense  area,  of  glass  has  been  either  con- 
structed spec.ally  or  diverted  to  the  growth 
of  Gros  Colman.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  in  his  "  Vines  and  Vine 
Culture"  that  exportations  of  this  Grape 
have  also  been  started  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  Americans  being  the  principal  customers. 
It  is  to  be  hojied,  in  the  interest  of  an  ever- 
increasing  and  very  deserving  class  of  men,  that 
this  departure  will  be    considerably    enlarged 


Grape  Gros  Colman.    From  a  photonraph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Marston,  Frome. 


in  private  gardens.  Much  fault  was  found 
with  its  peculiar  Ivy-like  flavour,  and  for  which 
it  was  considered  there  was  no  adecjuate 
compensation.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
or  so,  however,  the  tide  has  turned  in  favour 
of  fruit  as  large  and  showy  as  it  can  well  be 
grown,  quality  in  many  instances  being  of 
secondary  consideratif)n.  In  Gros  Colman, 
market  growers,  and  who  may  be  relied  upon 
to  gauge  the  demand  better  than  anyone,  found 
just  what  they  wanted,  viz.,  a  noble  late  Grape 
that  woidd  please  the  eye  without  actually 
offending  the  palate.  Those  who  were  among 
the  first  to  plant  (iros  Colman  extensively  must 
have  reaped  a  golden  harvest,  especially  seeing 
iu   what   remarkably   fine   condition  they  suc- 


upon,  and  if  only  the  heavy  protective  duties 
levied  at  the  American  ports  were  lightened, 
then  there  would  be  no  good  reason  why  our 
growers  should  not  export  large  quantities  of 
Grapes. 

Private  gardeners  who  have  followed  the 
market  growers'  lead  are  equally  pleased  with 
themselves,  as  it  is  very  certain  no  other  Grape 
they  can  place  on  their  employer's  table  gains 
them  so  much  cre<lit.  The  only  othei-  black 
Grape  that  can  compete  successfully  with  Gros 
Colman  in  point  of  appearance,  either  hanging 
or  dished  up,  is  the  Gros  Maroc,  but  the  latter 
will  not  keep  so  well,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  flavour.  Either  we  have 
acquired  the  taste  for  Gros  Colman,  or,  what  is 


more  probable,  its  cultura  requirements  are 
better  understood.  Any  way,  we  now  hear 
fewer  complaints  of  its  poor  <piality,  and  1  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  remark  that  invalids  and 
others  do  not  sicken  of  Gros  Colman  nearly  so 
quickly  as  the  more  richly  flavoured  Muscats. 
Properly  ripened  and  kept  till  December  or 
later,  not  much  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
flavour  of  Gros  Colman,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
of  it  that  the  berries  are  mere  bags  of  sugar 
and  water. 

The  Grape  under  notice  posses.ses  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  the  growth,  without  being 
actually  rank,  is  yet  strong  and  the  leaves  large, 
leathery,  and,  till  well  coloured  in  the  autumn, 
anything  but  ornamental.  In  this  instance 
strong  growth  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  productiveness,  as  when  the  wood  is 
well  ripened,  nearly  every  lateral  resulting 
gives  three  "shows."  In  common  with  other 
varieties  witli  extra  fine  foliage,  quite  young 
Vines  on  their  own  roots  do  not  always  grow 
strongly  after  being  planted  out,  but  once  well 
established  they  will  keep  pace  with  the  rest; 
Very  good  results  attend  either  grafting  or  in- 
arching on  a  variety  of  stocks.  For  instance, 
I  have  had  it  good  on  Black  Hamburgl), 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  and  Poster's 
Seedling.  In  any  case  or  wherever  grown  there 
ought  to  be  no  undue  restriction  of  rods,  a 
length  of  from  20  feet  to  40  feet  finding  favour 
with  those  who  grow  the  variety  well.  If  heatl 
room  is  somewhat  limited,  then  the  extension 
system  ought  to  be  adopted,  even  if  this  ousts 
otlier  varieties  of  Grapes.  Wlien  fresh  rods 
are  laid  in  right  and  left  this  serves  to  keep  the 
Vines  in  a  far  better  state  of  healtli  and  vigour 
than  hapiiens  when  short  single  rods  only  are 
grown.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
young  rods  .should  not  be  laid  in  in  all  direc- 
tions or  much  as  a  Peach  tree  is  trained,  always 
provided  they  are  kejjt  well  apart.  Extending 
them  first  lengthways  of  the  house  and  tlien 
training  at  right  angles  up  the  roof  is  perhaps 
the  better  way  of  training,  but  it  all  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Laying  in  young 
canes  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones  when  cut 
out  also  helps  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the 
Vines.  Laterals  may  safely  be  pruned  to  the 
first  bud  in  the  winter,  though  they  are  more 
often  cut  to  the  second  bud,  and  if  extra  fine 
bunches  are  desired,  to  the  third  or  fourth  bud. 

It  is  not  .so  much,  however,  a  question  of 
fine  bunches  as  of  extra  large,  well-coloured 
berries.  What  may  be  termed  medium-sized 
to  small  bunches  are  the  best  either  for  exhibi- 
tion or  for  market,  and  also,  I  think,  for  home 
consumption.  In  some  instances  very  large 
shoulders  are  formed,  and  nearly  all  the  bunches 
have  a  single  shoulder,  much  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Tlie  former  should 
be  unhesitatingly  cut  oft"  before  the  bunches 
have  reached  the  flowering  period,  and  many 
growers  even  either  reduce  the  size  or  wholly 
remove  the  smaller  shoulder  with  the  view  of 
having  compact  tapering  bunches.  What,  after 
reducing  and  severe  thinning  out,  may  seem 
quite  a  small  bunch  will  eventually  fill  up  and 
attain  to  surprising  dimensions,  and  once  more 
let  me  hint  to  exhibitors  that  it  is  the  great  size 
of  ben-y,  perfect  colour  and  bloom  that  influence 
the  judges,  extra  large  clusters  if  the  berries  are 
under-sized  and  faulty  in  colour  not  gaining  a 
prize  if  the  couqietition  is  keen.  If  large 
bunches  are  reserved,  then  there  must  be  fewer 
of  them,  and  the  thinning  out  of  berries  also  be 
severe,  or  otherwise  the  latter  will  be  under- 
sized and  nearer  red  than  Ijlack  in  colour.  Very 
few  err  in  over-thinning,  too  many  benies  more 
often  than  not  being  left  till  it  is  too  late  to 
1  cut  them  out  without  dc^maging  those  that  are 
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to  be  saved.  Wlien  the  rods  arc  crowded,  or 
are,  say,  much  less  than  4  feet  apart,  tliere  is 
a  stroiii;  likelihood  of  imperfect  setting  takin« 
place,  the  flowers  failing  to  open  strongly  and 
well  when  nnduly  shaded.  In  this  case  more 
than  ordinary  judgment  must  bo  '^xercised 
in  selecting,  and  it  is  .sometimes  advisable  to  go 
over  all  a  second  time.  When,  however,  fair 
play  is  given  to  the  Vines,  a  good  set  is  rarely 
missed,  and  the  thinning  of  berries  may  be 
ccmipleted  when  all  are  little  or  no  larger  than 
the  seed  of  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  the  central  s(|uare 
berries  that  ought  to  be  saved.  Most  of  these 
should  contain  four  stones,  while,  if  fewer  than 
three  in  nundier,  berries  of  the  largest  size  and 
best  form  need  not  be  expected.  Leave  these 
bold  outside  berries  a  full  Ij  inches  apart  all 
round,  cleanly  cut  out  the  rest,  and  then,  if 
other  conditions  are  eijually  favourable,  some 
grand  Grapes  may  be  expected.  The  bunch 
s'lown  in  illustration  would  have  been  hand- 
somer without  the  shoulder  and  the  berries 
finer  if  more  freely  thinned  out. 

Those  who  unduly  hasten  the  ripening  of 
Gros  Colman  need  not  expect  to  have  perfectly 
coloured  bunches.  If  they  do,  disappointment 
will  await  them,  though  not  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned.  In  one  instance  that  repeatedly 
cime  under  my  notice,  a  large  spreading  Vine 
of  Gros  Colman  was  grown  in  a  Muscat  house, 
(irand  bunches  and  berries  were  invariably 
obtained,  but  the  colour  was  never  deeper  than 
a  foxy-red.  According  to  my  experience,  an 
intermediate  temperature  best  suits  Gros  Col- 
man, and  by  intermediate  I  mean  something 
between  temperatures  that  produce  the  best 
Hamburghs  and  the  best  Muscats.  This  coupled 
with  an  early  start,  or  say  not  later  than  March 
1,  and  plenty  of  air  during  the  ripening  period, 
not  omitting  a  fair  amount  during  the  night, 
and  abundance  of  moisture  and  liquid  manure 
at  the  roots,  rarely  fails  to  end  well.  Colour  is 
laid  on  very  slowly,  and  if  not  unduly  hastened 
will  continue  to  improve  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  foliage  is  not  always  quite  so 
serviceable  as  it  looks  to  be,  and  it  scalds  or 
burns  very  quickly.  If  this  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  very  early  and  careful  ventilation,  a 
little  fire  heat  being  nearly  constantly  turned 
on,  then  ought  the  glass  to  be  very  thinly  shaded 
during  extra  bright  days.  Thin  lime  water 
sprayed  over  very  lightly  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  if  this  is  made  with  stale  lime  it  will  wash 
off  during  showery  weather  —  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  the  modern  nearly- 
all-glass  houses  that  require  this  little  precau- 
tion. Unless  the  foliage  can  be  kept  fresh  and 
sound,  perfect  colouring  of  the  fruit  will  not 
take  place.  W.  I. 

Good  market  Pears.— The  following  Pears 
are  well  suited  for  growing  as  standards  in  the 
open,  and  being  good  bearers  often  pay  well. 
Trees  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  may  this  season 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark  com- 
pletely weighed  down  with  truit.  The  individual 
fruit  is  not  quite  so  large  as  when  grown  on  a 
wall  and  is  somewhat  rounder  in  shape.  It  is 
likewise  a  month  later  in  ripening.  Comte  de 
Lamy,  a  small  roundish  Pear,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicious  in  cultivation,  bears  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  the  unre- 
stricted gronth  of  the  standard  form.  I  have 
seen  heavy  remunerative  crops  of  this  Pear  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  is  generally  much  esteemed. 
Beurn'  de  Capiaumont  is  a  medium-sized  russety 
fruit  of  great  excellence,  bearing  most  continu- 
ously and  not  addicted  to  early  decay  at  the 
centre.  Hessle  or  Hazel,  although  small,  is  very 
reliable  for  a  crop,  and  usually  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market.  Another  good  old  Pear 
is  the  Swan's  Egg.  I  have  seen  large  trees  of 
this  variety  in  Essex  yielding  as   many  as  l.j  or 


20  bushels.  The  (juality  is  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing, and  (juite  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  Pears. 
The  old  .Jargonelle  may  be  turned  to  good  ac 
count  by  market  growers  if  planted  at  the  back 
of  sheds  and  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with 
a  clear  stem,  afterwards  allowing  it  to  ramble  at 
will  over  the  roof  tiles  facing  south.  The  best 
and  most  profitable  specimen  of  Jargonelle  I  ever 
saw  was  growing  in  this  manner. — J.  Ckawforo. 
Figs  under  glass. — In  far  too  many  instances 
the  borders  devoted  to  Figs  under  glass  are  much 
too  large.  The  result  of  this  is  a  strong  and 
rampant  growth  and  a  corresponding  paucity  of 
fruit.  About  fourteen  years  ago  when  paying  a 
visit  to  Eastnor  Castle  Mr.  Coleman  showed  me 
the  benefit  following  from  a  restricted  root-run  in 
the  case  of  the  Fig.  Having  to  plant  a  Fig  house, 
I  acted  upon  the  hint  given,  and  partitioned  of) 
the  rooting  space  for  each  tree,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  growth  made  is  very  short  and  fruitful — 
in  fact,  no  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  ever  needful, 
the  older  branches  being  merely  cut  out  as  they 
reach  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  to  make  room 
for  the  younger  growth.  Even  in  the  case  of 
existing  trees,  and  which  are  strong  and  not 
fruitful,  they  may  be  quickly  transformed  into 
fruitful  trees  by  curtailing  the  rooting  space. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  around  the  base  of 
the  tree  about  4  feet  from  the  stem,  working  well 
under  the  ball,  so  that  all  roots  tending  to  go 
downward  are  cut  through.  The  bottom  of  the 
border  should  either  be  concreted  or  covered  with 
bricks  grouted  in.  The  size  of  the  partition 
should  be  gauged  by  the  size  of  the  tree  or  spread 
of  branches.  The  soil  upon  being  returned  should 
have  an  admixture  of  old  mortar  rubbish  added 
and  be  made  firm.  This  is  best  done  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  With  the  rooting  space  thus  cur- 
tailed, there  must  be  no  lack  of  nourishment  after 
growth  has  started  in  the  early  spring,  or  pro- 
bably the  trees  would  cast  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fruit. —Y.  A.  H. 


YOUNG  STRAWBERRY'  PLANTATIONS. 
The  Strawberry  crop  this  season  cannot  by  any 
means  be  termed  a  good  one.  Even  where  the 
frosts  did  not  actually  spoil  the  bloom  the  cold 
weather  gave  it  a  decided  check,  and  the  result 
is  the  fruits  are  swelling  off  irregularly  and  lack 
flavour.  This  state  of  things,  however,  must  not 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  cold  and  ungenial 
spring,  as  last  year  has  undoubtedly  left  its  mark, 
the  very  tropical  weather  then  experienced  havinf 
proved  very  exhausting  to  the  energies  of  the 
plants.  When  such  as  this  occurs  in  a  garden 
where  Strawberries,  taking  one  season  with 
another,  succeed  well,  it  must  be  expected  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  good  under  less  favourable 
conditions,  that  is  as  regards  soil.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  the  younger  or  annual  plants  are 
giving  the  best  returns,  not  in  extent  of  crop 
probably,  but  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit.  A 
Strawberry  bed  of  the  majority  of  existing  varie- 
ties cannot  be  termed  profitable  after  the  second 
year,  and  on  some  soils  it  will  only  last  one 
season.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that 
the  utmost  encouragement  be  given  to  the  young 
{jlants,  or  a  season  will  be  lost.  This,  I  think,  is 
where  many  people  make  a  mistake.  The  plants 
are  either  too  small  or  weak  when  jiut  out,  or  the 
planting  done  too  late.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  fine  crops  Mr.  Douglas  used  to  produce  at 
Loxford  Hall  many  years  ago  under  the  annual 
system  of  culture,  and  this  on  one  of  the  worst 
possible  Strawberry  soils. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  trench  or  even 
bastard  trench  all  kinds  of  soils— in  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  in  this  garden,  but  on  what  I 
may  term  hungry  gravel  soils  with  a  hard  jian 
underneath  it  is  certainly  needful  to  do  so.  The 
plants  certainly  might  succeed  with  ordinary 
digging  and  manuring  up  till  the  autumn,  but 
they  collapse  the  following  spring  or  early  summer 
just  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  Even  constant 
watering  will  not  ensure  success.  But  even  where 
it  is  necessary  to  either  trench  or  bastard  trench. 


and  which  latter  on  some  kinds  of  soils  is  certainly 
the  best  method  to  adopt,  the  ground  need  not  be 
loose.  With  some  people  I  know  it  is  the  practice 
to  trench  the  intended  Strawberry  quarter  over 
in  the  preceding  winter,  then  follow  on  with  a 
light  crop,  and  when  this  is  off,  to  follow  on  with 
Strawberries.  This  pl.an  has  its  disadvantages, 
as  the  crop  is  very  often  not  off  in  time  to  admit 
of  early  planting,  which  is  most  essential  to 
ensure  success.  Runners  from  yearling  plants 
are  much  the  best  ;  these,  besides  being  strong, 
can  be  layered  early.  Many  ]ieople  never  think 
of  making  a  fresh  Strawberry  plantation  until  the 
old  one  is  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
result  Is  weak  ruimers. 

I  much  prefer  plants  layered  in  small  pots. 
Squares  of  turf  I  have  also  used,  bu'.  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  was  cut  -some  time  before 
layering,  or  there  may  be  endless  trouble  in  the 
(ira.ss  growing  amongst  the  Strawberry  crowns. 
Above  all,  avoid  turf  with  coarse  weeds.  After 
the  layers  have  been  carefully  planted,  all  that  is 
necessary  afterwards  is  to  keep  all  runners  re- 
moved and  to  run  the  Dutch  [hoe  occasionally 
through  the  plants  to  keep  down  weeds.  Large 
plants  capable,  weather  permitting,  of  giving  a 
bountiful  supply  of  fruit  of  good  quality  the 
following  summer  will  be  the  result  of  this  treat- 
ment. A.  Y'OUNG. 

Ahberhy  Hall,  Stoitrport. 


RELIABLE  PLUMS  FOR   SUCCESSION. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  those  about  to 
furnish  a  wall  with  Plum  trees.  What  are  the 
best  varieties  to  plant  ]  This  is  the  wisest 
course  to  take  for  all  those  who  are  not  ex- 
perienced in  Plum  culture,  as  trade  lists  are  not 
always  reliable  and  planting  at  random  invari- 
ably leads  to  much  heart-burning  and  disaji- 
pointment.  Some  Plums  are  so  much  addicted 
to  a  rank  and  unfruitful  growth,  that  they  can 
seldom  be  brought  into  a  bearing  state  even  by 
judicious  loot-pruning  and  attention  to  the  most 
practical  cultural  details.  Others,  again,  like 
the  old  Prince  of  Wales,  good  enough  wdiere 
they  do  well,  are  so  liable  to  canker,  that  planters 
residing  in  ary  but  the  mo.st  favourable  localities 
and  having  heavy  soil  to  deal  with  ought  never 
to  include  them  in  their  list. 

As  everyone  likes  an  early  Plum,  a  better 
cannot  be  named  than  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
healthy  trees  of  this  variety  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions never  failing  to  bear  a  crop.  Although, 
strictly  speaking,  a  cooking  Plum,  its  extra  good 
(juality  makes  it  welcome  in  the  dessert.  It 
ripens  at  the  end  of  July  on  walls  in  the  south 
and  by  the  middle  of  August  in  midland  and 
northern  districts.  New  Orleans,  called  also 
Wilmot's  Early,  is  similar  to  the  old  Orleans, 
but  ripens  ten  days  earlier  and  is  equally  as  good 
for  dessert  as  for  cooking.  In  late,  low-lying 
situations  this  variety  should  not  be  planted,  as 
the  bloom  is  very  tender  and  easily  damaged  by 
frost.  A  Plum  which  ripens  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  last-mentioned  an  d  one  of  the  finest  introdticed 
of  late  years  is  The  Czar.  It  does  as  well 
as  a  pyramid  as  on  a  wall.  The  fruit,  of 
medium  size,  purplish  red  in  colour,  is  unsur- 
passed for  tarts,  and  makes  a  delicious  preserve. 
This  should  be  in  every  collection.  Denniston's 
Superb  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  Plums  that 
can  possibly  be  grown.  I  have  it  on  a  south- 
west wall,  where  it  annually  requires  a  deal  of 
thinning,  and  have  also  grown  it  in  pots,  in 
which  form  it  grows  and  fruits  most  satisfac- 
torily. True,  the  individual  fruit  is  small,  but 
its  other  good  qualities  quite  atone  for  this  de- 
ficiency, and  when  fully  ripened  and  just  com- 
mencing to  shrivel  it  forms  a  most  delicious 
sweetmeat,  certainly  equal  to  the  finest  Golden 
Drop.  The  cidour  of  the  fruit  is  greenish  yel- 
low, with  abundance  of  freckles  on  the  sunny 
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side.  Early  Transparent  Gage  I  find  to  be  not 
only  an  eai'lier,  but  a  better  bearer  than  the 
original  Transparent  Gage,  and  not  liable  to 
gumming.  It  is,  moreover,  much  more  gainly 
in  growth  and  the  fruit  equal  in  size.  The  fruit 
is  greenish  yellow,  but  where  unexposed  to  the 
sun  it  develops  a  quantity  of  pinkish  spots, 
which  render  it  very  attractive.  This,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Gages,  is  second  to 
none  in  flavour.  Victoria,  too  well  known  to 
require  description,  must  always  be  planted 
even  where  the  collection  has  to  be  limited. 
It  has  often  been  called  the  poor  man's  Plum, 
and  justly  so,  as  it  .succeeds  under  all  forms  of 
culture,  in  all  climates  and  soils,  and  invariably 
yields  enormously.  No  Plum  finds  a  readier 
sale  in  the  market  or  realises  a  better  price. 
No  one  fond  of  Plums  would  refuse  the 
Victoria  as  dessert. 

I  have  already  in  the  pages  of  The  Gar- 
den spoken  in  praise  of  McLaughlin's  Gage. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  Plums,  this  variety 
will  bloom  and  fruit  on  very  strong  growths 
made  the  first  year  or  two  after  planting. 
One  seldom  sees  it  or  hears  it  spoken  of, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  were  its  merits  better 
known  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
young  trees.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  in 
clusters,  is  when  fully  grown  larger  than  that  of 
the  old  Green  Gage,  richly  perfumed  and  hand- 
somely mottled.  Another  capital  Plum  for 
late,  cold  districts  is  Prinoe  Englebert,  a  large 
richly  coloured  blue  variety  of  the  Dymond 
section.  Its  brisk  acid  flavour  enables  it  to 
"hang  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  This 
is  strictly  a  cooking  Plum,  and  being  late  com- 
mands a  good  price  in  the  market.  One  of  the 
mo.st  reliable  and  profitable  Plums,  especially 
for  market  growers,  is  the  Pershore  Yellow  Egg. 
It  might  be  thought  from  its  name  to  be  similar 
to  the  true  old  Egg  Plum,  the  yellow  Magnum 
Bonum,  but  it  is  much  smaller  than  this  variety, 
although  the  fruit  is  produced  in  much  larger 
numbers  ;  indeed  I  know  of  no  other  Plum 
which  crops  so  heavily  and  at  the  same  time 
Irn^s  its  fruit  to  perfection.  I  would  ad- 
vice all  who  intend  planting  Plums  with  a 
view  to  profit  to  give  the  Pershore  a  trial. 
As  a  September  Plum  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Reine  Claude  Violette.  I  do  not 
grow  it  myself,  but  I  saw  and  tasted  it  at 
Gunton  last  autumn,  and  was  never  more 
struck  with  the  merits  of  any  Plum.  It  is 
r.ither  below  medium  size,  but  its  exceptionally 
small  stone  makes  up  for  this,  while  its  flavour 
is  equalled  by  few,  and  certainly  surpassed  by 
none.  It  recjuires  and  deserves  a  wall.  With 
Wyedale,  a  useful  Plum  that  hangs  well  into 
November  and  is  most  useful  for  tarts  and 
preserving,  I  conclude  a  li.st  of  Plums  which 
may  be  successfully  grown  by  amateur  and 
professional  alike.  Johk  Crawford. 


MULBERRIES. 
Rei.'EXt  references  to  Mulberries  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  have  revived  old  experiences 
and  tlKJuglits  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  and 
also  led  to  the  iiverhauUng  of  what  meagre 
literature  there  is  extant  on  this  old-fashioned 
fruit.  That  it  is  an  old-fashioned  fruit  there 
IS  no  disputing,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
its  eventually  also  becoming  rare  in  this  country. 
Very  few  owners  of  gardens  can  boast  of  having 
had  a  Mnlbcri-y  tree  ]jlanted,  and,  according  to 
niy  ex])erience,  old  trees  are  Itecoming  scarce°nnd 
young  ones  still  rarer.  The  former,  after  they 
re.ich  a  good  old  age,  are  very  liable  to  s]ilit  to 
pieces,  this  taking  [ilace  when  the  branches  are 
heavily  laden  with  foliage,  and  the  .same  care, 
therefore,  should   lie  taken   of  them  as  of  old 


Cedars  of  Lebancm.  The  principal  limbs  should 
be  made  to  support  each  other  by  means  of 
stout  chains  or  iron  rods  with  flanged  ends, 
which  can  be  made  to  clasp  the  stout  limbs  and 
then  screwed  together.  The  question  may  be 
asked.  Are  these  old  Mulberry  trees  worth 
expending  much  trouble  on  ]  I  maintain  that 
they  are,  and  also  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  neglect 
]ilanting  young  trees,  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  country  at  any  rate,  this  being  where 
the  trees  are  both  hardy  and,  after  the  first 
check  received  in  their  vigorous  growth,  ex- 
tremely fruitful.  Mulberries  are  among  the 
best  of  lawn  trees.  They  are  ornamental 
whether  in  or  out  of  leaf,  no  tree  aflbrding 
a  more  grateful  shade,  while  the  Grass  is  of 
good  service  in  breaking  the  fall  of  fruit.  The 
fruits  are  full  of  juice,  but  are  too  acidulous  for 
many  palates.  At  the  same  time  they  are  very 
refreshing,  a  taste  for  them  being  quickly 
acquired.  A  few  of  them  mixed  with  Apples 
in  a  pie  brighten  up  the  latter  wonderfully.  It 
is  also  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Mulberries 
have  not  more  often  been  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  formation  of  syrups,  as  these 
are  said  to  ]iossess  medicinal  properties,  especi- 
ally when  used  as  a  throat  gargle.  Of  this 
fruit  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is 
of  no  marketable  value,  but  this  assertion  can 
be  disproved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wholesale 
druggists  will  give  one  guinea  and  upwards  per 
Inishel  for  sound  ripe  fruit,  this  being  reiiuired 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  syrup  known  as  Syrupus 
mori.  The  latter,  even  it  did  not  possess  any 
medicinal  properties,  has  yet  the  merit  of 
being  a  harmless  colouring  material,  and, 
as  such,  is  used  in  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cine. In  one  situation  I  held,  all  the  Mul- 
berries that  were  grown  on  an  extra  large 
tree  were  sold  for  that  particular  purpose. 
The  variety  most  generally  met  with  in  this 
country  is  the  Black  Mulberry,  or  Morus  nigra. 
This  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
though  a  good,  fairly  strong  loam  suits  it  best. 
Occasionally  trees  are  to  be  met  with  presunialily 
of  the  Black  Mulberry  that  fail  to  set  and  ripen 
fruit,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  yet  seen  being 
located  in  the  very  genial  climate  of  Bath. 
Evidently  this  is  a  spurious  form,  as  it  is  very 
certain  there  would  be  no  failures  with  the 
true  variety  in  such  a  warm  district.  As  a 
rule,  standard  trees  are  grown,  and  without 
much  trouble,  beyond  an  occasional  foreshorten- 
ing of  straggling  branches,  fine,  well-balanced 
heads  result,  in  America  Mulberries  are  con- 
sidered adniiraldy  adapted  for  growing  as  hedge- 
row plants,  an<l  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  similarly  employed  in  this  country. 

From  America  comes  the  best  treatise  on 
Mulberries  I  have  yet  read.  This  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture at  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  According  to  this  authority 
there  are  five  distinct  species,  and  these  are 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

1.   The  White  Mulberry  group.— Morus  alba. 
1.  {a)  Ru.ssian  Mulberry.— Var.  tatarica. 

1.  (//)  Nervosa  Mulberry. — Var.  venosa. 

2.  The  Multicaulis  group. — Morus  latifolia. 
.S.   The  .Japanese  group. — Morus  japonica. 

4.   The  Black  Mulberry  group.— Morus  nigra. 
.')!  The  Red  or  NativeMulberry  group. —Morus 
rubra. 

o.  (a)  Lampasas  Mulberry . —Var.  tomentosa. 

Of  these,  the  types  most  generally  grown  are 
the  white,  black  and  red,  and  which,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  are  not  so  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  their  distinctive  nanu>s 
might  suggest.  The  White  IMull.ierry  is  con- 
sidered to  have  lighter  foliage  than  the  black 
species,  but  the  fruit  in    some   instances  is  of 


the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  latter.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Bailey,  Morus  alba  is  the 
group  most  universally  grown  for  producing 
footl  for  the  silk-producing  worms,  and  it 
ajipears  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
l)otanical  types  of  it,  some  producing  quite 
tiny  fruit,  and  others  very  superior  fruit.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  seedling  variations,  and  of 
these  the  new  American  is  considered  the  best, 
though  not  so  very  distinct  from  the  Trow- 
bridge and  Thorburn — two  other  American 
seedlings.  The  Russian  Mulberry  is  classed  as 
being  a  hardy  type  of  Morus  alba,  but  is  not 
valued  in  America  either  as  a  timber  or  fruit- 
Ijroducing  tree,  though,  owing  to  its  dense 
liabit  of  growth,  it  is  found  very  service- 
able as  a  hedgerow  plant.  Naturally  it  is 
very  hardy  and  can  readily  be  grown 
into  a  handsome  hedge.  Victoria  is  a  seedling 
variation  of  the  Russian,  difi'ering  from  the 
type  both  on  account  of  its  erect  habit  of  growth 
and  the  size  and  sweetness  of  the  black  fruit  it 
produces.  At  present  it  is  principally  grown 
in  the  Texas  State.  Ramsey's  White  was  also 
first  grown  in  the  latter  State.  It  is  a  white- 
fruited  variety,  "bearing  young,"  and  by  some 
is  considered  a  desirable  new  sort.  Teas' 
Weeping  Mulberry  originated  at  Carthage, 
Missouri,  in  the  nursery  of  John  C.  Teas. 
Unlike  numerous  other  seedlings,  tlds  variety 
trailed  on  the  ground,  "but  when  grafted  head 
high  upon  vigorous  Russian  stocks,  it  makes  a 
most  striking  lawn  tree."  The  Nervo.sa  Mul- 
berry has  mis-shapen  leaves  with  wliite  veins, 
and  is  considered  of  great  value  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree. 

By  all  accounts,  f<u-nier  generations  of  and 
many  Americans  still  living  have,  or  had,  very 
good  reasons  for  remembering  the  introduction 
of  the  Multicaulis  group  of  Mulberries  into  the 
United  States.  The  first  tree  reached  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Prince  on  Long  Island  in 
1829,  and  soon  after  it  was  brought  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  William  Kenrick.  This  was  the 
inifiation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
horticultural  speculations  ever  known,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Professor  Bailey 
rcrbatim  : — 

The  records  of  the  next  ten  years  read  like 
fiction.  Many  nurserymen  gave  up  all  other 
Ijusiness  that  they  might  grow  the  Mulberry,  and 
they  realised  several  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
The  secret  of  the  Chinese  silk  had  been  discovered, 
and  every  available  acre  from  New  England  to 
the  (iulf  must  be  covered  with  the  marvellous 
herbage  of  this  Mulberry,  and  men  must  train 
their  hands  to  the  breeding  of  worms  spinning 
the  silken  threads.  One  nurseryman,  who  is  still 
living,  went  to  the  West  Indies  that  he  might 
grow"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  during  the 
winter  season,  so  great  was  the  haste  for  plants. 
From  the  thinly-settled  portions  of  the  West  the 
planters  came,  eager  for  trees  at  almost  any  price, 
and  even  in  Maine  the  demand  was  great.  Then 
came  the  reaction.  The  market  was  supplied  and 
soon  over-stocked.  A  disease  appeared.  The 
winters  of  New  England  were  too  severe.  One 
man  near  Hartford  lost  nearly  10,000  trees  from 
cold.  Men  lost  their  fortunes  ;  and  in  1830  the 
bubble  burst.  One  man  near  Philadelphia  .'old 
•2.50, Ot)0  trees  at  one  auction  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  He  realised  thirty-one  cents  each,  with  a  dis- 
count of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  cash.  His 
buyers  were  mostly  from  the  West.  The  eastern 
men  had  grown  cautious  before  this.  Other 
dealers  sold  for  much  less,  and  many  had 
thousands  of  trees  left  on  their  hands.  The  trees 
were  sold  in  some  instances  for  a  few  cents  each, 
niid  tliousnnds,  if  not  millions,  were  never  re- 
planted .ifter  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  So  Morus  multi- 
caulis passed  from  sight,  and  the  present  genera- 
tion knows  nothing  of  it. 
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The  Downing  is  a  seedling  form  of  it,  but  ia 
not  sufticit^ntly  liardy  and  has  had  to  give  way 
to  the  new  American,  while  Spalding  and 
Rivers  are  other  forms  of  no  special  merit. 

The  Jajjanese  grouj)  is  only  on  its  trial  in 
America,  and  is  reported  to  be  tender  in  a 
young  state.  Of  the  Black  Mulberry  little 
more  need  be  added.  In  America  it  is  not  very 
extensively  gi-own,  though  the  fruit  is  said  to 
be  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  and  of 
an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.  The  Red  Mul- 
berry is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  very  ex- 
tensively and  generally  grown.  Trees  of  it 
attain  a  great  size,  a  height  of  70  feet  being 
reached  in  the  8outli,  and  the  wood  is  largely 
used  for  fencing  jiurposes.  The  leaves  in  a 
young  .state  are  curiously  lobed  and,  for  a  Mul- 
berry, quite  ornamental  in  appearance,  while 
the  fruit  varies  in  size,  and  is  deep  red  or  nearly 
black  in  colour  when  ripe,  having  an  "  agi-ee- 
ably  slight  acidity."  Johnson  and  Hicks'  Ever- 
bearing are  seedling  forms  of  the  Red  Mulberry, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  productiveness, 
size,  and  good  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  said 
these  are  largely  grown  by  farmers,  who  find 
the  fruit  excellent  food  for  hogs.  Another  form 
knomi  as  Stubbs'  Mulberry  is  considered  to  he 
the  most  productive  of  all,  "even  exceeding 
the  wonderful  proKficacy  of  Hicks. "  The  fruit 
is  deep  black  in  colour,  with  a  rich  sub-acid 
vinous  flavour.  Of  the  Lampasas  sub-group  of 
the  Red  Mulberry  not  much  that  is  commenda- 
tory is  said,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  so  tender 
as  to  be  killed  in  the  winter. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  in 
England  are  considerably  behind  in  (jur  experi- 
ence with  Mulberries.  A  trial  ought  really  to 
be  given  some  of  the  varieties  raised  or  being 
cultivated  in  America  with  a  view  to  discovering 
some  one  or  more  among  them  that  would  prove 
hardier,  yet  equally  or  more  productive  than  the 
common  Black  Mulberry  without  the  fruit  be- 
ing quite  so  acid  to  the  taste.  The  term  ' '  agree- 
ably slight  acidity  "  can  scarcely  be  applied  to 
our  fruit.  If  it  could,  then  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand  for  them.  Evidently  the  trees 
in  America  are  propagated  as  readily  as  Grape 
Vines  are  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
.  authority  I  liave  previously  quoted.  Mulberries 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood 
or  of  roots.  These  can  be  most  surely  struck  in 
gentle  heat,  the  preference  being  given  in  many 
cases  to  short  lengths  of  ripened  wood.  As  it 
happens,  cutting-propagation  is  largely  super- 
seded by  the  plan  of  grafting  the  best  varieties 
on  clieaply  bought  Russian  or  other  seedling 
stocks.  In  some  instances  the  stocks  are  grown 
in  pots  and  grafted  during  the  winter,  both  root 
grafting  and  crown-grafting  finding  favour. 
Spring-budding  has  been  in  vogue  for  many 
years,  i  his  is  done  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises 
sufliciently  to  make  the  bark  run  freely  or  just 
before  the  foliage  is  formed.  The  scion,  a 
short  length  of  ripened  wood  carrying  one  or 
two  buds,  is  cut  on  one  side  only,  inserted 
in  a  T-shaped  incision,  the  sliced  side  of  the 
scion  gomg  next  to  the  wood,  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  bandage  of  string  or  raflia. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Apple  "White  Transparent.— This  Apple 
resembles  White  Astrachan  so  much,  that  many 
consider  them  identical,  but  unless  I  make  a  mis- 
take, the  R.H.S.  at  one  of  the  meetings  decided 
they  were  distinct.  After  growing  both  varieties 
on  the  same  land  for  nine  years  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  they  are  (|uite  different,  as  White 
Transparent  is  a  week  earlier  in  ripening,  attains 
a  larger  size,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  more"  pleasing 
transparent  colour.  The  trees  in  each  case  are 
grown  in  bush  form  and  the  White  Transparent 
has  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop,  varying  from 


moderate  to  heavy,  while  White  Astrachan  has 
failed  several  times  and  has  not  cropped  so  pro- 
fusely at  any  time.  This  year  the  fruit  will  not 
be  ripe  before  the  first  week  in  August,  but  l.-ist 
year  beintr  a  month  earlier  than  this  I  picked  ripe 
fruit  for  dessert  on  July  7.  As  a  first-class  dessert 
or  cooking  Apple  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden  and  may  be  rebed  upon  as  a  good  bearer, 
for,  owing  to  its  fruit  being  ready  for  use  in  July 
in  ordinarj-  seasons,  the  trees  are  relieved  of  the 
crop  and  conseiiuent  strain,  and  are  thereby  enabled 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
fruit  buds  for  the  ne.xt  season.  An  item  of  some 
importance  is  liberal  feeding  immediately  the  crop 
is  set,  thus  supplying  ample  nutriment  to  the 
roots  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  trees,  as 
the  fruit  swells  ujj  so  rapidly  that  plenty  of  food 
is  necessary  to  avoid  a  check.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  such  an  early  variety  as  White  Transparent 
would  be  valuable  for  market  ;  however,  such  is 
not  my  experience.  The  highest  price  I  ever 
secured  was  16s.  per  cwt. ,  but  the  average  would 
not  be  more  than  10s.  per  cwt.,  which  is  much 
below  what  a  few  other  varieties  will  realise. 
Worcester  I'earmain  will  always  realise  double 
that  amount  and  very  often  more. — W.  G.  C 


DESSERT  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  great  value  of  the  Gooseberry  is  too  well 
known,  but  how  sekkun  is  a  really  good 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  grown  for  des- 
sert alone.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  by  some 
that  all  varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  suitable, 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  grow  any  specially 
for  table  use.  At  the  same  time  I  think  such 
persons  will  ailmit  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
varieties  of  an  infinitely  better  flavour  tlian 
others.  In  making  new  plantations  of  Goose- 
berries it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  best  eating 
sorts  by  themselves,  and  those  intended  for 
cooking  also  by  themselves.  The  convenience 
of  such  a  method  will  be  apparent,  as  the  pick- 
ing, netting,  Ac,  will  be  greatly  simplified. 
Mo.st  of  us  have  had  some  experience  of  a  new 
hand  or  boy  being  sent  to  gather  fruit  from 
some  particular  bush  or  bushes  for  the  kitchen, 
discovering  later  on  that  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  picked  from  those  required  for  dessert,  a 
mistake  easily  avoided  by  having  the  two  plan- 
tations sepai-ate.  Another  objectionable  fea- 
ture in  many  gardens  is  the  planting  of  the 
bushes  round  the  vegetable  quarters  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  in  many  instances  proving  a 
nuisance,  being  inconvenient,  and  causing  a  loss 
of  valuable  space.  It  is  far  more  economical 
to  have  all  the  fruit-bearing  trees  in  quarters 
entirely  devoted  to  them,  as  the  labour  and 
attention  required  are  thereby  considerably  re- 
duced without  any  loss  in  size  or  quantity 
of  the  fruit.  Later  on  I  hope  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  favour  of  Gooseberry  trees  as 
cordons  and  their  great  usefulness.  At  present 
a  few  lines  on  varieties  for  dessert  may  be  of 
intere.st,  as  the  fruit  is  in  daily  request  in  the 
dining-room.  So  far  as  I  know,  Yellow  Sul- 
]jhur,  or  Early  Sulphur  as  it  is  termed  in  this 
district,  is  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties,  coming  into  use  about  a  week 
before  the  others,  and  seldom  failing  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  crop  of  nicely  flavoured 
berries  ;  in  fact,  the  way  in  which  blackbirds 
will  throng  to  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its 
merits. 

The  red,  white  and  yellow  varieties  of 
Champagne  are  all  first-class  and  of  nice  size 
for  dessert,  also  coml)ining  fine  flavour  and 
good  appearance.  Runjbullion  is  a  fine  yellow 
variety,  a  prodigious  bearer  on  our  light  soil, 
and  the  berries  of  delicious  flavour.  Pitmastou 
Green  Gage  is  not  so  mucli  grown  or  known 
as  I  think  it  deserves,  it  having  always  proved 
with    me   to  be  a  first-class    variety   in   every 


way.  Yellow.smith  and  Whitesmith  are  two 
well-known  old  favourites,  extremely  useful  for 
all  purposes ;  if-  .allowed  to  jjecorne  mellow, 
very  few  will  equal  them  for  quality,  and  their 
crojiping  powers  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Scotch  Nutmeg  is  very  fine  on  some  soils, 
esiiecially  such  as  those  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
On  very  light  land  tlie  bushes  are  the  first  to 
become  infested  with  red  spider,  and  urdess 
that  pest  is  extirpated  the  fruit  suffers  both  in 
size  and  flavour.  The  old  Red  Wai-rington  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collection,  as 
when  dead  ripe  it  has  few  ecjuals.  Another 
item  much  in  its  favour  is  that  frost  does  not 
appear  to  affect  it  so  much  as  many  others. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  hail  Gooseberries 
cut  severely,  most  of  the  berries  dropping,  but 
Red  Warrington  lost  vei-y  few.  Broom  Girl 
and  Leader  are  two  reliable  yellow  sorts,  the 
latter  hanging  well  on  the  bushes  if  netted,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  growing  on  a  wall  for  late 
fruit.  Green  Gascoigne  is  a  great  favourite 
with  manv,  while  others  see  nothing  special  in 
it  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  good 
qualities,  and  it  also  assists  in  the  appearance 
for  effect  in  a  dish  of  mixed  coloured  berries. 
Whiuham's  Industry  is  of  very  fair  quality,  a 
great  bearer,  and  excellent  for  growing  on  a 
north  wall  to  provide  late  fruit.  Snowball  is 
a  white  variety  that  was  strongly  recommended 
to  me  two  years  ago,  but  so  far  it  has  not 
answered  expectations  ;  possibly  the  seasons  have 
not  suited  it.  Ironmonger  (red).  Speedwell 
(red),  Keens'  Seedling  (red),  and  Lady  Leicester 
(white)  are  all  excellent  and  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  W.  G.  C. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  971. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
(with  a  colouked  plate.*) 
The  Calceolaria  of  to-day  presents  a  far 
different  aspect  to  the  tall,  leggy,  and  sparsely- 
flowered  type  of  a  former  age.  There  are  two 
great  sections,  the  slirubby  and  the  herbaceous. 
The  splendid  race  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
three  forms  of  which  are  represented  on  the 
accompanying  plate,  has  sprung  from  the 
hybridising  of  many  forms,  this  the  outcome  of 
years  of  patient  work  by  the  raiser,  ever  ready 
to  seize  upon  departures  showing  an  improve- 
ment upon  existing  types.  The  varieties  repre- 
sented on  the  plate  belong  to  the  beautiful 
strain  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading. 
Visitors  to  the  early  summer  exhibitions  will 
remember  the  banks  of  colour  contributed  by 
the  plants,  distinguished  by  compact,  leafy 
habit  and  broad,  dwarf  heads  of  flowers  of  many 
rich  and  tender  shades,  sometimes  self  and 
sometimes  finely  mottled,  blotched  and  veined. 
If  at  first  progress  was  very  slow  in  the  history 
of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria,  during  recent 
years  the  raiser  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  we 
owe  much  to  the  midland  and  southern  florists 
for  the  present  perfection  in  the  aspect  of  the 
plant.  We  lately  visited  Reading  to  know 
something  about  the  splendid  plants  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  filled  many  houses  with  a  blaze  of 
varied  colours,  annjugst  them  delightful  selfs, 
such  as  the  clear,  pure  yellow,  represented  by 
Cloth  of  Gold,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  and  all 
shades  of  yellow,  orange  and  brown.  One 
seldom  or  never  sees  a  colour  that  is  not  decided, 
rich  and  attractive,   the  race   being  free  from 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  nur- 
sery by  A.  M.  Shrimptou.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyne. 
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washy  or  ineflFective  shades,  such  as  spoil  many 
other  classes  of  so-caUeil  florists'  flowers.  Then 
we  have  blotched  forms,  tlie  blotches  laid  upon 
variously  coloured  tjrounds,  chocolate  on  white, 
pink  on  brown,  besides  many  others,  whUst  an 
interesting  departure  is  that  called  the  "  tiger  " 
type,  where  the  spotting  has  run  more  longitu- 
dinally into  the  ground  colour,  the  "veined'' 
being  distinguished  by  veins  of  colour  running 
over  a  distinct  ground.  AU  this  charming 
variety  of  tone  has  been  gained  by  careful  dis- 
crimination and  perseverance. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  as  regards  the  form 
of  the  flowers,  those  of  elliptical  shape  being 
considered  perfection,  but  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  such  a  flower  as  the  herbaceous 
Calceolaria  there  is  no  standing  still,  rather  a 
steady  march  forward  to  still  greater  endeavours. 
We  get  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  not  on  stems  3 
feet  or  4  feet  high,  as  in  former  times,  when  it 
was   necessary   to    hide     the   bareness   of    the 


varieties  are  the  first  to  succumb.  Artificial 
heat  mi.>ans  complete  failure  ;  the  plants  cannot 
stand  it,  and  if  grown  quickly  from  the  first  they 
will  assuredly  fail.  In  such  a  season  as  the 
present  place  the  pots,  or  whatever  maybe  used, 
under  a  north  wall,  covering  them  witli  a  haud- 
liglit.  Be  careful  to  stand  them  on  a  layer  of 
coal  aslies,  or,  better  still,  raise  the  recejjtacles 
on  inverted  uots  to  keep  away  slugs,  which  are 
jjartial  to  the  tender  young  leaves  and  prevent 
undue  moisture.  Calceolarias,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, quickly  damp  oft'  ;  therefore,  thorough 
drainage  is  necessary,  iising  a  soil  composed  of 
three  parts  of  good  leaf-mould  and  one  part 
fibry  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  sharp  silver  sand. 
Press  the  compost  firmly  and  leave  a  space 
of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  rim  of  tlie  pot. 
Before  sowing  sprinkle  silver  sand  on  tlie  sur- 
face to  fill  up  any  cracks,  as  the  seed  is  so  fine 
tliat  it  may  be  either  buried  too  deeply  or  sown 
too  thickly.     Before  sowing  well   moisten  the 


A  ivell-grown  Calceolaria. 


Calceolaria  by  associating  it  in  groups  with 
other  things,  much  as  one  does  the  taller 
Chrysanthemums  at  tlie  present  day.  A  typical 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  should  varj'  from  9  inches 
to  18  inches  iu  height,  the  bcjld  vigorous  leafage 
touching  the  pot,  and  such  characteristic  traits 
as  these  one  sees  in  the  Reading  plants. 

The  herbaceous  Calceolaria  is  grown  to  such 
perfection  in  this  nursery,  that  we  made  a  few 
notes  in  regard  to 

Cl'LTURE 

as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  grow  this  fine 
plant.  Always  take  care  to  get  seed  of  the 
finest  strain.  If  this  be  not  done,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  the  lovely  colours  and  splendid  habit 
that  distinguish  the  finest  types.  It  is  customary 
to  sow  in  broad  and  shallow  pans,  and  when 
the  grower  is  an  adept  in  Calceolaria  culture  ! 
this  is  a  safe  plan,  but  amateurs  should  use  ' 
smaller  pans  or  -t^-inch  pots,  as  undei-  these 
conditions  tliere  is  less  likelihood  of  the  seed- 
lings dami>ijig  oft'.  It  is  tliis  that  one  must 
especially  guard  -against,  and   the  more  choice 


soil,  using  it  of  the  consistency  of  flour,  and  a 
covering  of  Moss  is  not  necessary.  Often  the 
.seedlings  under  these  conditions  germinate  so 
quickly,  that  they  get  drawn  or  damp  off.  After 
sowing,  carefully  draw  the  pot  or  panto  and  fro 
in  the  water,  as  this  prevents  the  seed  getting 
washed  out  or  into  one  corner. 

It  is  Messrs.  Sutton's  experience  that  the 
choicest  kinds,  most  closely  resembling  the  nor- 
mal types,  germinate  first,  the  flowei's  nearly 
always  of  yellow  or  brown  shades  ;  therefore 
frequent  prickings  oft'  must  be  made.  Another 
point  is  that  Calceolarias  when  deformed  or 
"  liliud''  never  make  plants,  and  one  can  gene- 
rally discover  faults  when  the  plants  have  matle 
about  the  fourth  leaf,  as  they  come  cup-shaped 
—  a  sure  sign  of  deformity.  The  firm  has  never 
flowered  a  single  specimen  of  this  kind.  The 
seedlings  are  pricked  out  on  soil  raised  up  coni- 
cal fashion  in  the  pot,  this  preventing  too  ([uick 
growth  and  tendency  to  damping  oft'.  'I'lieii 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  about  a  week,  giving  frequent  sprinklings. 


July  is  the  best  month  for  seed-sowing  for  all 
purposes,  and  there  is  not  much  gain  in  making 
successional  sowings. 

The  first  potting  will  be  into  24-inch  pots, 
using  a  little  coarser  soil,  say  about  half  loam 
and  leaf-mould  mixed  with  silver  sand.  Place 
them  in  frames  with  a  north  asjiect  and  stand 
close  together,  removing  them  wider  apart  as 
growth  proceeds.  Give  shade  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  avoid  overhead  sprinklings 
as  much  as  possible,  because  September  nights 
are  humid,  promoting  undue  leafage.  From  a 
2i-ineh  pot  transfer  them  to  those  5  inches  in 
size,  or  32's,  and  remember  that  Calceolarias 
will  not  bear  neglect  in  potting.  If  the  roots 
get  starved  the  flowering  season  is  upset. 
Tliose  who  require  specimens  must  shift  their 
strongest  plants  in  November  or  December  into 
8-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  keeping  them  (piite  cool, 
but,  of  course,  as  regards  temperature  much 
depends  upon  the  locality. 

When  one  cannot  devote  a  house  especially 
to  the  plants,  they  must  receive  greenhouse 
treatment,  placing  them  on  a  top  shelf  on  the 
south  side  in  winter,  clioosing  the  north  side  in 
spring.  It  is  impossible  to  get  satisfactory 
results  when  grown  haphazard  in  a  miscel- 
laneous collection.  Attend  to  staking  and 
tying  as  required. 

As  regards  insect  pests,  aphis  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  foes.  When  well  grown  the 
plants  are  a  mass  of  leafage,  close  upon  the 
pots,  and  on  the  under  side  the  pests  find  a 
iKinie  practically  free  from  observation.  A 
small  camel's-hair  brush  is  the  best  thing  to 
use  to  remove  them,  as  too  .strong  tobacco 
fumes  injure  the  leaves.  Messrs.  Sutton  find 
that  Lethorion  answers  best,  as  a  light  vapour  is 
dift'used  over  the  house.  Of  course,  many  stimu- 
lants may  be  used,  but  manure  water  is  the  saftst 
and  best.  It  mu.st  not  be  strong,  about  the  colour 
of  pale  brandy,  and  given  when  the  buds  show, 
not  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  expansicm. 
This  is  important,  and  at  first  once  a  week  for 
six  weeks  will  be  suflicient,  then  twice  a  week. 

We  have  given  these  cultural  details  for  the 
reason  inany  fail  to  grow  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias successfully.  No  jilant  is  more  easily 
grown  if  the  cultural  details  are  rigidly  at- 
tended to,  and  nothing  succumbs  more  quickly 
through  neglect.  The  spleiulid  varieties  grown 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  are  typical  of  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria  of  to-day. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSEF. 

Vines. — In  early  vineries  where  the  crop  has  been 
ripe  for  some  time  and  the  house  is  being  kept 
dry,  the  borders  must  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  the  surface  cracking, 
a  gentle  watering  must  be  administered,  always 
choosing  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose  and  carrying 
it  out  early  in  order  that  all  superfluous  moisture 
may  pass  away  before  nightfall.  In  cases  where 
by  simply  turning  the  valve,  heat  can  be  let  into 
the  hot-water  pipes,  this  may  well  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  watering  is  given  ;  thus  a  more  speedy  dis- 
persion of  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  effected 
The  bunches  of  tender-skinned  early  Grapes  must 
be  frequently  examined  and  any  faulty  berries 
removed.  Where  early  forced  Vines  have  been 
cleared  of  all  the  bunches,  a  good  soaking  of 
diluted  liquid  manure  may  with  advantage  be 
given,  as^both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  back 
eyes  from  whence  the  bunches  are  to  spring  next 
sea.son  are  capable  of  being  increased  up  to  the 
moment  the  foliage  begins  to  colour.  A  copious 
syringing,  preferably  from   the  garden  engine  or 
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liose  pipe,  will  also  be  necessary  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  where  any  traces  of  spider  are  still 
found  on  the  foliatje.  Should  wasps  suddenly 
make  their  appearance,  means  must  at  once  be 
taken  to  [iroteet  ripe  bunches  from  the  attacks  of 
these  pests.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  envelopini; 
each  bunch  in  a  muslin  bag  is  still  hard  to  beat, 
provided  always  the  bags  are  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  danger  to  the  berries  from  pressure. 
Muslin  or  slender  tiffany  securely  fastened  over 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  answers  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  labour  of  both  these  plans  may 
be  saved  by  purchasing  a  bottle  of  Davis'  wasp 
(?estro3'er  and  placing  a  little  of  the  contents  on  a 
few  damaged  or  inferior  berries,  all  men  employed 
in  the  fruit  houses  being  warned  of  its  poisonous 
nature.  Hamburghs  showing  signs  of  shrivelling 
may  be  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem  attached 
and  placed  in  bottles  of  water  in  a  cool  fruit  room. 

Pe.^ches. — The  fruit  m  secondary  houses  will 
in  many  instances  now  be  ripening  ;  therefore  the 
use  of  the  syringe  must  be  discontinued  for  the 
time  being.  Atmospheric  moisture,  however, 
being  essential,  regular  sprinkling  of  the  floors 
must  still  be  practised.  If  any  more  leaves  which 
partially  shade  the  truit  need  drawing  back,  let 
it  be  done  at  once,  that  full  colour  and  flavour 
may  be  secured.  Suspending  lengths  of  soft 
tiffany  arranged  in  suitable  folds  for  catching  the 
falling  fruit  must  be  carried  out  as  recommended 
for  earlier  houses,  and  where  the  old-fashioned 
form  of  trellis  exists,  which  allows  of  walking 
along  the  front  of  the  trees,  a  good  thickness  of 
clean,  soft  hay  or  even  (irass  should  be  strewn 
over  the  front  path,  so  that  all  fruit  which  falls 
forward  instead  of  passing  through  the  trellis  into 
the  net  may  be  preserved  in  a  usable  condition, 
at  least  for  home  purposes.  Where  fruit  rooms 
have  a  southern  aspect  and  are  found  too  hot  for 
the  well-being  of  Peaches,  as  of  all  other  soft 
fruit,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  them  as  soon  as 
gathered  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  arranging  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  quite  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  rats  or  mice.  In  such  structures  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  if  gathered  in  the  nick  of  time  may  be 
kept  sound  and  fresh  for  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees  planted  last  autumn  or 
winter,  the  liberal  amount  of  wood  advised  in  a 
former  calendar  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  all 
sub-laterals  must  be  removed  as  they  appear. 
Gross  central  shoots  should  they  appear  must 
either  be  cut  clean  out  or  so  bent  round  that  any 
undue  flow  of  sap  may  not  be  encouraged. 

Pines. — The  earliest  batch  of  Queens  potted  at 
the  beginning  of  March  will  now  have  made  about 
half  their  growth,  and  as  active  roots  will  be 
abundant,  no  lack  of  water  at  the  roots  must  ever 
occur,  or  a  cheek  may  be  given  that  may  end  in 
the  plants  throwing  up  fruit  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  weather  being  now  fairly  settled 
and  warm,  final  closing  may  well  be  deferred 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  will  aid  in  con- 
solidating growth,  and  will  further  enable  it  to 
spread  out  instead  of  becoming  drawn  and  elon- 
gated. After  this  date  little  fire-heat  will  be 
needed  to  keep  the  night  figure  to  75°  and  that  of 
the  day  to  8i)'.  Overhead  syringing  must  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  giv- 
ing it  up  entirely  when  sun  is  absent,  and  the 
moistening  of  the  plunging  bed  and  of  the  floors 
must  be  regulated  on  the  same  principle.  A 
change  of  diet  may  be  given  by  varying  the  sup- 
plies of  farmyard  manure  water  \^itH  that  of 
guano,  the  evaporating  pans  being  charged  with 
the  same  ingredient.  Where  tan  is  used  for 
plunging  the  pots  in,  fungus  will  often  make  its 
appearance.  This  may  be  destroyed  by  thickly 
dusting  with  quicklime.  Cockroaches  and  crickets 
are  likewise  at  times  very  troublesome,  and  un- 
less destroyed  will  eat  into  and  spoil  the  best 
fruit.  I  find  the  best  trap  for  these  pests  to  con- 
.sist  of  small  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  coated 
with  phosphorus  paste. 

Cuc'UMnERSTN  FRAMES. — The  chief  work  amongst 
these  will  now  consist  in  judiciously  thinning  out 
the  growths,  which  at  this  particular  period  will 
be  most  abundant,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  ramble 


untouched,  will  (|uickly  put  an  end  to  all  hopes 
of  a  free  jield.  Nothing,  moreover,  tends  more 
si)eedily  to  check  and  even  ruin  the  constitution 
of  these  [ilants  than  allowing  a  thicket  of  wood 
and  foli.age  to  form,  afterwards  cutting  out  the 
same  all  at  once.  The  plants  should  be  examined 
at  least  twice  a  week  and  the  necessary  manipula- 
tion and  watering  given,  and  as  favourable  sunny 
mtmaents  have  not  now  to  be  watched  for,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  neglect  in  this  matter. 
Where  former  top-dressings  have  been  permeated 
by  hungry  feeders,  another  and  a  somewhat  richer 
one  must  now  be  supplied,  liquid  manure  also 
being  supplied  at  each  watering.  Syringe  early 
and  vigorously  each  sunny  afternoon  at  closing 
time  after  a  briglit  day.  Successional  plants  may 
yet  be  put  out  in  any  spare  frames  or  pits,  the 
soil  having  been  soaked  with  warm  water  twelve 
hours  previously.  Let  all  fruit,  both  in  houses 
and  frames,  be  cut  as  soon  as  fully  developed,  as  not 
only  are  both  colour  and  flavour  impaired  by  its  re- 
maining on  the  plants  beyond  that  date,  but  the 
plants  are  also  materially  weakened  by  it. 

Apricots. — These  in  forward  localities  will  now 
be  stoned,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  extra  tax 
which  will  be  made  both  on  foliage  and  roots,  tlie 
borders  should  receive  another  good  dose  of  liquid 
manure  and  the  mulch,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
plenished, not  forgetting  the  oft-advised  dousing 
from  the  garden  engine  whenever  opportunitj- 
offers. 

Apples  and  Peaks. — Immediately  the  summer 
pruning  of  trees  on  walls  and  espaliers  has  been 
completed,  bush  and  pyramid  trees  should  be 
taken  in  hand,  the  number  of  growths  reduced 
where  necessary,  and  the  rest  shortened  back  to 
the  fifth  leaf  from  the  base,  while  the  leading 
gi  owths  may  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  present 
length.  Mulching  and  watering  where  time  and 
labour  will  allow  must  also  be  practised. 

John  Crawford. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  crops. — Where  the  ground  is  double 
cropped  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  out 
the  winter  vegetables  at  the  proper  time,  and  in 
such  eases  various  devices  have  to  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  give  the  winter  plants  sufficient  time 
to  make  their  growth.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
plant  winter  green  crops  between  rows  of"  other 
vegetables  not  ready  to  lift,  but  where  it  can  be 
avoided  I  would  not  advise  it.  Many  standing 
crops  that  have  ceased  to  grow  may  be  removed 
and  laid  in  in  a  cool  border  or  under  trees.  Their 
freshness  will  be  retained  for  some  time  if  kept 
moist  and  shaded.  Such  vegetables  as  Turnips, 
Carrots  and  Beet  do  well  lifted  when  fully  grown ; 
indeed,  it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  earliest 
crojis,  if  not  used  quickly,  rapidly  lose  flavour. 
With  regard  to  winter  crops,  the  re<iuirements  of 
the  plants  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  ground  has  been  so 
exhausted  by  previous  crops  that  it  is  necessary 
to  trench  it,  and  though  this  work  is  best  done  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  when  there  is  more  leisure, 
for  a  long-standing  crop  it  is  advisable  to  trench 
now,  especially  if  clubbing  or  wireworm  is  trouble- 
some, giving  a  light  dressing  of  gas-lime  under 
the  second  spit  or  bottom  of  the  trench  if  the 
ground  is  only  what  is  termed  double  dug.  I  have 
seen  many  failures  owing  to  want  of  preparation 
of  soil  for  winter  vegetables,  and  though  a  gross 
growth  is  not  conducive  to  keeping  qualities,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  high  culture  to  prevent  failures. 
The  land  for  winter  Spinach  needs  more  than 
ordinary  attention  at  this  date.  This  I  referred  to 
in  a  previous  calendar. 

Sprino  crops. — Cabbage,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  spring  vegetables,  alw.ays  commnnds 
first  place,  as  there  is  no  time  of  year  that  this 
vegetable  is  more  appreciated.  I  H-ent  into  de- 
tails as  to  sowing  early  in  the  month  :  I  would  now 
advise  a  second  sowing.  This  will  prove  the  most 
important  one,   sowing  thinly   and   in  firm   soil  : 


if  the  earlier  sowing,  which  should  be  a  small  one, 
fails,  this  one  may  be  relied  upon.  I  place  much 
importance  upon  sowing  in  an  exposed  jiosition 
thinly  and  transplanting  if  ground  is  not  available. 
Late  Scotch  Kales  are  invaluable  for  spring  use, 
and  given  ample  space  they  do  not  run  so  soon 
in  the  late  spring  months.  I  advise  [ilanting  the 
dwarf  curled  varieties  2  feet  apart  for  late  use,  and 
in  their  case  firm  land  which  has  borne  a  crop  of 
early  Potatoes  or  Spinach  is  suitable,  a  dwarf 
harfl  growth  keei)ing  better  than  a  soft  one.  A 
good  brea<Uh  of  Asparagus  and  Cottager'.s  Kale 
should  be  planted  ;  this  latter  is  of  excellent 
(|uality  and  the  last  to  run  to  .seed.  In  ])lanting  any 
of  the  above  it  is  best  in  dry  weather  to  draw  drd!?. 
By  drawing  drills  moisture  is  more  readily  con- 
veyed to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  when  mr-ulded 
up  have  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil  and  suffer  less  in 
severe  winters.  In  planting  the  Kales  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these,  given  ample  room, 
are  our  hardiest  vegetables,  as  though  the  leaves 
at  times  are  somewhat  cut  by  severe  frost  followed 
by  east  winds,  the  stems  if  clothed  with  leaves 
are  uninjured  and  will  push  out  a  great  c|uantity 
of  sprouts  after  the  heads  are  removed.  I  always 
plant  a  few  rows  on  a  north  border,  these  being 
most  useful  in  warm  springs,  as  they  do  not  run 
so  quiekl}'.  The  useful  Chou  de  Burghley  if  sown 
late  comes  in  most  valuable  as  a  spring  vegetable, 
possessing  a  delicate  flavour,  so  distinct  from  that 
of  other  vegetables.  For  the  late  spring  supply 
it  is  well  to  plant  in  various  positions,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  some  aspects  are  more  suitable 
than  others.  Again,  should  disease  of  any  kind 
attack  the  plants,  there  is  less  loss  if  some  are 
isolated. 

Late  dwarf  Beans.' — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  for  late  supplies.  Those  who  require  choice 
vegetables  in  cjuantity  would  do  well  to  reserve 
some  good  land  for  a  late  crop.  I  would  advise 
two  sowings,  one  now  and  another  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  The  first  sowing  maj-  be  in  the  open  ; 
for  instance,  between  rows  of  late  Celery,  one  row 
of  Beans  down  the  centre  of  the  ridge  thrown  out 
for  Celerj',  sowing  thinly  and  giving  moisture  if 
the  ground  is  dry.  In  this  position  the  plants 
grow  freely,  the  soil  bein?  fr'a'iV,  and  in  water- 
ing the  Celery,  mo'sture  is'readily  applied  This 
sowing  will  provide  the  September  supplies — in- 
deed, if  fed  will  give  a  succession  of  pods  till  cut 
down  by  frost,  and  in  the  case  of  (juality  will  not 
be  inferior  to  runner  Beans  if  the  crop  is  gathered 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  By  sowing  again  the 
first  week  in  August  there  is  a  succession,  and  in 
this  case  shelter  must  be  afforded  the  crop.  A 
border  under  a  south  or  west  wall  is  a  good  posi- 
tion, and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  pods  as 
late  as  possible,  ample  space  should  be  allowed  the 
plants  so  that  the  latter  are  strong.  Such  dwarf 
varieties  as  Syon  House  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  more 
suitable  for  the  later  sowing,  as  being  dwarf  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  protect  from  frost  in  the 
autumn.  By  placing  a  few  supports  to  the  haulm 
and  covering  at  night  with  light  canvas  I  have 
had  this  vegetable  good  for  weeks  after  the  plants 
in  the  open  have  been  cut  down  by  early  autumn 
frosts.  For  .sowing  at  this  date  in  the  open, 
Smythe's  Hybrid,  a  new  Bean  and  a  grand  cropper, 
and"  Canadian  Wonder  are  both  very  suitable. 

RrxNER  Beans  will  now  be  coming  into  bearing 
if  sown  early  and  not  allowed  to  grow  too  thickly. 
Much  good  will  follow  mulching  the  sides  of  the 
rows.  Few  crops  pay  better  for  attention,  and  as 
the  danse  tops  prevent  moisture  reaching  the 
roots,  it  is  well  to  mulch  early  and  feetl  with 
liquid  manure,  giving  the  latter  once  a  week  with 
a  good  watering  occasionally,  keeping  the  pods 
gathered  daily.  Later  sowings  will  be  making 
good  progress  and  will  require  attention  in  the 
way  of  stopping  if  grown  without  stakes,  as 
advised  for  a  late  lot ;  indeed,  those  for  succession 
crops  may  be  topped  with  advantage  when  ."i  feet 
or  G  feet  high,  as  this  creates  a  branching  growth 
and  promotes  earlier  setting.  The  latest  lot  grown 
closer  together  may  get  a  mulch  between  the 
rows  if  the  soil  is  light  and  red  spider  trouble- 
some. If  seed  is  required  a  row  of  the  earliest 
sown  lot  should  be  left  for  that  purpose  after  the 
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crop  begins  to  lose  size  and  vigour,  as  good  seed 
means  strong  plants  next  season. 

Late  Brussels  Sprouts.— Those  who  require 
vegetables  in  iiuantity  during  the  spring  months 
.would  do  well  to  plant  a  late  lot  on  an  exposed 
border.  A  short  or  dwarf  variety  should  be  planted 
and  the  ground  hoed  over  and  cleaned,  not  dug  ; 
the  plants  should  be  given  2  feet  between  the  rows 
and  18  inches  in  the  row.  Planting  in  drills  is 
advisable. 

Endive  raaj'  now  be  sown  for  the  supply  of 
salads  through  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  previously  ad- 
\'ised.  I  prefer  sowing  broadcast  in  rich  ground  on 
the  flat  not  raised  bed.s.  It  is  also  equally  important 
to  give  ample  space  for  the  seedlings,  as  once  they 
become  drawn  they  never  recover,  and  in  dry 
soils  bolt  and  are  useless.  The  Green  Curled  'and 
Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian  are  the  best 
types,  sowing  the  former  for  early  use  and  the 
latter  for  succession.  When  sowing,  should  the 
ground  be  dry  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  moisten 
and  cover  the  surface  with  mats  till  the  seedlings 
have  germinated. 

Lettuce. — The  sowings  during  this  month  are 
the  most  important  as  regards  autumn  and  winter 
salads.  I  advise  two  sowings  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight;  the  earlier  sowing  will  furnish  the 
salad  bowl  during  September  and  later,  and  the 
latter  during  October.  As  regards  varieties,  few 
can  excel  the  Victoria  and  Lee's  Hardy  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  with  some  of  the  Brown  Cos  or  Hick's 
Hardy  Cos,  and  as  regards  situation  for  beds, 
much  depends  upon  the  soil.  I  prefer  to  sow  the 
earlier  lot  in  shallow  drills  and  transplant  the 
thinnings  ;  the  plants  left  soon  turn  in,  and  those 
pricked  out  give  a  succession.  If  sown  broadcast, 
allow  plenty  of  room,  transplant  earl}-,  and  give 
plenty  of  moisture.  These  plants  being  required 
for  autumn  use  require  to  be  grown  tiuicklj'.  They 
do  well  between  rows  of  Celery  or  in  any  soil 
that  is  deeply  dug  and  in  good  condition. 

G.  Wythes. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


PALMS   IN   SUMMER-TIME. 

In  all  probability  more  Palms  sutler  tlirough 
non  attention  during  the  summer  season  tlian 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  This  arises 
chiefly  through  an  insufficient  supfily  of  water 
to  the  roots,  for  it  should  be  known  that  Palms 
are  in  nearly  every  instance  gross  feeding  plants. 
The  amount  of  water  that  they  will  imbibe  is 
surprising  wlieu  the  roots  and  the  leaf  grcjwth 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  This  fact  sliould  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  large 
plants  which  are  limited  at  the  roots  in  either 
pots  or  tubs.  "When  such  as  these,  from  ovcr- 
siglit  or  otherwise,  are  not  kept  well  supplied 
with  water,  they  will  be  considerably  weakened. 
Palms  do  not,  like  most  other  plants,  show 
symptoms  of  distress  immediately  they  are  in 
need  of  more  moisture,  but  it  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  inferred  that  they  do  not  suffer  all  the 
same.  They  do  sutler,  most  assuredly,  and 
the  issue  will  be  in  the  foliage  turning  to  a 
paler  shade  of  green,  whilst  the  oldest  leaves 
wiU  quickly  hasten  to  their  end.  No  doubt 
many  have  seen  as  well  as  grown  large  plants 
of  Seaforthia  elegans  ;  this  Palm,  if  it  be  not 
well  supplied  with  water,  will  not  carry  nearly 
so  many  leaves.  When,  however,  it  is  treated 
generously,  the  diflerence  is  very  apparent. 
Large  plants  of  the  aforesaid  Palm  in  No.  1 
pots  should  be  capable  of  carrying  as  many  as 
eight  large  leaves  in  a  healthy  state,  but  more 
often  than  not  four  or  five  are  the  most  t<j  be 
seen  upon  such.  This  invariably  arises  from 
lack  of  moisture  in  sufficient  and  continuous 
quantities.  The  .same  applies  to  Kentias  which 
will  cany  twice  as  many  leaves  as  the  preceding 


when  treated  generously.  The  foregoing  are 
taken  from  the  cool  house  Palms,  but  the  same 
applies  to  those  usually  grown  in  the  stove. 
Areca  lutescens  is  a  case  in  point,  this  Palm 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  deep  foliage  when  well 
cared  for,  but  if  kept  short  of  moisture  the 
leaves  assume  a  sickly  hue.  Thrinax  elegans 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus  should 
also  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  facts. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  needful  to  give  close 
attention  tothe  watering  so  as  to  keep  Palms 
on  the  whole  in  a  healthier  state.  I  would 
rather  see  a  Chrysanthemum  flag  every  day 
than  that  a  Palm  should  become  dust  -  dry 
once  or  twice  during  a  week.  Some  growers 
of  Palms  would  do  well  if  they  were  to  pay 
less  attention  to  repotting,  and  give  a  more 
close  observance  to  watering.  It  does  not  do 
in  the  case  of  Palm  culture  to  assume  that 
in  every  case,  or  eveu  the  majority,  the 
remedy  for  a  sickly  plant  lies  in  giving  it  a 
shift  into  a  larger  pot.  This  will  not  unfre- 
quently  aggravate  the  symptoms,  for  when  a 
Palm  is  decidedly  out  of  health  it  does  not  need 
more  soil  in  which  to  grow,  but  rather  less,  see- 
ing that  it  is  of  good  quality  at  the  same  time. 
Palms  that  are  now  sickly  and  which  are  at  all 
over-potted  may  at  once  be  carefully  reduced  at 
the  roots,  so  that  they  can  be  again  repotted  with 
fresh  soil  iuto  the  same,  or  if  need  be  smaller 
pots.  When  this  reducing  is  done  the  plants 
should  be  shaded  more  freely  for  a  time  and  a 
closer  treatuent  be  given.  In  this  way  it  will 
be  possible  to  re-establish  any  but  the  worst  of 
cases  by  the  time  winter  sets  in,  but  eveu  then 
plants  so  treated  will  continue  to  make  steady 
progress  towards  recovery. 

I  have  already  stated  that  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  most  essential  to  Palm  life.  It  is  far 
better  to  provide  this  for  plants  that  appear  to 
be  in  need  of  a  shift,  but  which  will  really  thrive 
for  a  long  time  yet  in  many  instances  with- 
out being  repotted  provided  they  are  well  at- 
tended to  for  water.  I  have  noted  repeatetUy 
that  Seaforthias,  Kentias,  Arecas,  Ph(enico- 
phoriums,  Latanias  and  Chauiiedoreas,  with  the 
best  known  of  the  Cocos  family  and  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  Thrinax,  will  all  thrive  in  the  best 
possible  manner  when  comparatively  pot-bound 
if  they  be  freely  watered  and  be  occasionally 
given  a  manurial  stiniulant. 

In  some  cases  vigorous  growing  Palms  will 
force  the  soil  upwards  so  that  it  becomes  nearly 
or  quite  level  with  the  rims  of  the  pots  ;  this  is 
done  during  root  development,  and  hence  there 
is  much  less  room  for  water.  In  such  instances 
I  would  stand  the  pots  in  large  pans  so  that 
water  may  be  absorbed  from  below  in  addition. 
When  this  is  done  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
excess  need  be  allowed  in  the  pans ;  this  can  be 
easily  drawn  out  with  a  syringe.  When  this 
uprising  of  the  soil  does  not  occur  there  is  the 
possible  contingency  of  cracked  ])ots  by  reascju 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  from  the  inside. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  applying  hoops  of  tlie 
right  size  taken  from  barrels  or  tubs. 

During  the  summer-time  there  is  need  of 
close  scrutiny  to  keep  down  insect  pests.  Some 
of  these  enemies  to  ])lant  life  will  then,  in  spite 
of  the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  increase  at  a  ra[)id 
rate.  Seaforthias  and  Kentias  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  black  thrips,  chiefly  on  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage.  Red  spider  will  in  nearly 
every  class  of  Palm  do  mope  or  less  harm,  but 
more  especially  so  to  such  as  Areca  lutescens, 
Thrinax  elegans,  Cocos  plumosa,  and  Chama"- 
dorea  graminifolia.  An  increased  attack  of 
white  scale  is  just  possible  where  there  is  a 
small  stock  on  the  plants,  and  as  this  insect  so 
seriously  saps  the  vitality  out  of  the  plants,  it 
shiiuld    be   immediately   stopped    by   spiingiug 


with  a  strong  solution  of  a  well-tried  insecticide. 
A  good  remedy  for  the  red-spider  would  be  an 
effectual  syringing  with  sulphur  water,  to  ba 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  good  washing  with 
clear  water  to  cleanse  the  leaves.  Fumigation 
will  be  the  quickest  antidote  for  the  thrips  when 
it  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  In  any  case  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  giving  an  extra 
good  syringing  ;  even  if  it  be  only  once  a  week 
it  will  do  a  deal  of  good.  Grower. 


Late-flowering  Azal'-as. — A  nice  callection 

of  cut  flowers  of  the  late-flowering  Azaleas  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  at 
the  R.H.S.  meeting  lately.  These  later  kinds  are 
just  as  charming  as  those  that  bloom  earlier,  as 
the}'  have  undergone  much  improvement.  The 
colours  are  varied  and  the  flowers  cannot  get  cut 
off  by  frosts.  The  earlier  types  this  year  were, 
except  in  the  most  sheltered  corners,  destroyed. 

Marguerite  Carnations. — It  appears  that  we 
have  not  yet  found  out  the  value  of  these  Carna- 
tions, especially  of  their  capacity  for  flowering 
during  the  winter  and  over  a  much  longer  time 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  do  so  until  we  discontinue  raising  them  from 
seed  and  increase  them  from  cuttings.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  will  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
winter-flowering  Carnations,  and  I  know  that  the 
blooms  are  not  of  such  high  quality,  but  they  are 
far  more  easily  grown  and  will  bloom  all  through 
the  winter  in  a  lower  temperature,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers. 
For  winter  flowering  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
pots  for  two  or  three  years,  or  the  plants  obtained 
from  cuttings  rooted  in  the  spring  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  early  in  the  summer  and 
lifted  again  in  September.  For  this  purpose  they 
must  have  a  fair  amount  of  pot  room,  good  drain- 
age, and  a  liberal  supply  of  sand  in  the  soil. 
Treated  in  this  way  and  given  a  light  position,  the 
plants  will  flower  well  all  the  winter  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  Where  plenty  of  light  reaches  the 
back  wall  of  a  lean  to  house  I  believe  they  will 
make  good  climbers,  as  when  the  most  vigorous 
plants  are  selected  the  growth  is  equally  as 
strong  as  in  that  favourite  whi'e  variety  La  Belle. 
In  a  minimum  temperature  of  4.5'  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
flowers  of  tlie  Marguerite  Carnations  will  be  avail- 
able if  the  plants  are  given  plenty  of  room. — 
J.  C.  C'i,.\rke. 

The  semperflorens  Begonias. — In  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
this  type  of  Begonia  is  very  charming,  and  the 
dense  tufted-habited  plants  are  approaching  full 
flowering.  This  is  worthy  of  note  because  they 
are  from  February  sown  seed,  and  testify  both  to 
the  easj'  and  rapid  culture  of  the  plants.  There 
is  no  trouble  with  them  from  their  first  stages  if 
the  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  moderate  warmth  and 
the  seedlings  treated  in  every  way  like  those  of 
the  tuberous  Begonias.  Many  charming  varieties 
occur  in  a  good  selection  of  this  type.  All  are  of 
cjuite  compact  habit,  a  mass  of  rich  or  light  green 
leafage,  entirely  different  to  the  tuberous-rooted 
race  with  which  one  is  more  familiar.  Those  who 
wish  for  bright  greerdiouses  at  this  season  of  the 
year  cannot  do  better  than  get  a  good  .selection  of 
Begonias  of  this  class,  the  flowers  produced  in 
profusion,  and  displaying  considerable  range  of 
colour.  One  named  Bajocensis  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  extremely  vigorous,  and  with  white 
flowers  touched  with  pink.  Fairy  Queen  has  an 
unusually  large  flower,  almost  white,  but  with 
the  faintest  trace  of  rose  in  it.  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh has  the  same  robust  habit  as  the  others, 
the  leafage  of  a  fine  shade  of  green,  and  the 
flowers  large,  white,  with  a  broad  margin  of  deep 
rose-carmine.  Two  distinct  forms  are  named 
respectively  Clolden-leaved  White  and  Golden- 
leaved  Pink,  both  with  leaves  which  if  not  exactly 
golden  are  very  light  yellowish  green.  Wo  do 
not  care  for  these  .so  much  as  those  with  deep 
green  leaves,  as  they  are  rather  sickly  in  aspect. 
La  France  is  a  good  kind,  very  robu.«t  in  growth. 
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and  with  white  flowers  sot  oft' with  a  pink  margin. 
A  Begonia  named  K.  Schmidti  hybrida  rosea  re- 
presents a  new  departnre.  Its  leafage  is  very 
deep  green,  the  growth  tnfted,  and  the  flowers 
pinkish  white.  The  varieties  ot  Begonia  sem- 
perttorens  are  also  well  adapted  for  liedding. 
A  bed  of  Vernon's  variety  at  Chiswick  is  very 
striking,  the  deep  crimson  flowers  set  off  by  rich 
chocolate  leafage.  One  great  charm  of  these 
plants  is  their  quick  growth.  They  are  more 
quickl}'  in  full  beauty  than  the  tuberous-rooted 
forms  and  are  quite  as  showy,  whilst  the  effect  of 
the  flowers  is  less  garish. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  un- 
healthy.— I  have  a  lot  of  Malmaison  Carnation. 
The  two-year-old  plants  are  looking  well.  I  have 
them  in  10-inch  pots.  The  one-year  plants  1  have 
in  G-inch  pots  and  they  are  very  much  discoloured, 
as  you  will  .see  by  the  enclosed.  Would  you  kindly 
say  what  the  discolouring  in  the  foliage  is  and 
what  I  could  do  to  cure  it  ?  Thej'  are  growing  in 
a  light  airy  house  standing  on  a  damp  bottom. — 
John  Rk.w. 

*f*  The  fact  that  the  plants  are  standing  on  a 
damp  bottom  would  account  for  the  leaves  being 
injured.  The  appearance  of  the  growth  also 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  placed  rather  too 
closely  together.  The  plants  may  also  have  had 
rather  too  much  water  at  the  roots  before  they 
had  well  rooted  into  the  new  potting  soil.  There 
is  nothing  seriously  wrong.  If  they  are  still  grow- 
ing in  the  light  airy  house,  admit  air  freely  night 
and  daj'  and  raise  the  |)ots  containing  the  plants 
abox'e  the  damp  surface  so  that  the  air  may  pass 
underneath.  Do  not  give  any  water  unless  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  really  dry.  Unless  the  air  can 
pass  to  the  roots  by  free  drainage,  the  leaves  can- 
not assimilate  the  plant  food.  Two  important 
processes  go  on  together,  as  most  gardeners  are 
aware — trans|)iration  and  assimilation  ;  the  first 
is  a  loss  to  the  plant,  the  other  is  a  gain.  The 
moisture  has  evaporated  rapidly  througli  the 
leaves,  while  assimilation  has  not  been  taking 
place  in  the  same  ratio.  This  is  all  that  is  the 
matter,  and  as  the  nights  become  warmer  the 
plants  will  recover  their  balance  again.  I  take  it 
that  the  potting  soil  is  good  and  that  there  is 
sufficient  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower- 
pots. I  saw  a  house  containing  hundreds  of 
plants  the  other  day,  and  a  number  of  them  had 
suffered  in  the  si^me  way  by  being  watered  too 
freely  after  being  newly  repotted.  Their  owner 
owned  it  was  so. — J.  Dou(iLj\s. 


these  two  varieties.  Then  in  steps  towards  the 
much-longed-for  Vjlue  (Jeranium  we  have  Messrs. 
Cannell's  Blue  Peter,  a  very  fine  and  perfectly 
formed  flower  of  a  most  lovely  and  distinct  shade 
of  colour,  which  was  sent  out  last  year,  and  has 
this  spring  been  followed  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham, 
and  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  last  named 
variety  ;  this,  however,  I  am  unable  to  admit,  as 
when  looking  at  them  in  flower  side  by  side  in  my 
greenhouse  I  can  see  no  real  difference  between 
them,  save  that  the  newer-comer  is  a  very  slight 
shade  lighter  in  colour.  They  are  both  of  them 
exceedingly  beautiful  v.arieties.  The  best  ad- 
vance towards  a  yellow  zonal  that  I  have  seen  is 
Ciolden  Hand,  hardly,  I  think,  either  correctly  or 
a|)proi)riately  named,  though  a  very  fine  and  well- 
formed  flower,  of  finer  substance  and  greater 
depth  of  colour  than  aurea  perfecta,  but  still  a 
long  way  from  having  anything  of  really  golden 
colour  in  its  composition.  Far  the  best  formed 
and  purest  white  1  have  .seen  is  Albion,  a  really 
fine  variety.  Another  most  novel  and  beautiful 
shade  of  deep  magenta  is  Mrs.  Brown,  and  two 
very  tine  varieties  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
this  spring,  which  I  hope  soon  to  add  to  my  col- 
lection, are  named  Pink  Domino  and  Owen 
Thomas.  \V.  E.  Gcmbleton. 


SOME  FINE  NEW  ZONAL  GERANIUMS. 

Quite  the  most  distinct  and  beautif  u  1  of  these  lovely 
flowers  that  I  have  seen  this  season  is  Mme.  Jules 
Chretien,  sent  out  by  the  French  raiser  of  that 
name.  This  may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
brightest  and  highest  development  of  that  strik- 
ing combination  of  colours  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  and  was  so  much  admired  when 
it  made  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  the 
great  Temple  show  in  lt>02  on  Messrs.  Cannell's 
stand  in  the  then  new  zonal  Geranium  Souvenir 
de  Mirande,  received  by  them  from  its  French 
raiser  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  This  was 
followed  by  two  varieties  named  Jacques  Calot 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  raised  and  sent  out  by  M.  Le- 
moine,  of  Nancy,  and  both  of  them  improvements 
on  their  parent.  Then  came  M.  V.  Noulens, 
raised  and  sent  out  by  M.  Simon  Delaux,  of  Tou- 
louse, and  said  to  possess  distinct  blue  shadings 
round  its  centre,  which,  however,  were  invisible 
to  my  eye.  This  was  a  distinct  and  great  im- 
provement in  richness  and  depth  of  ground  colour 
on  any  of  its  forerunners  in  the  same  line,  but  is 
now  quite  surpassed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  of 
inferiority  by  the  beautiful  variety  first  men- 
tioned in  this  note  as  well  as  by  another  named 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  might  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  own  sister  to  Mme.  J.  Chi'ctien,  so 
nearly  does  it  approach  its  colour,  the  ground 
alone  being  of  a  slightly  paler  hue.  No  admirer 
of  these  flowers  could,  I  think,  fail  to  be  struck 
and  delighted  with  the  distinctness  and  beauty  of 


sent  time  that  there  was  some  two  months  ago. 
The  reduction  is,  I  think,  attributable  to  the 
severe  frost  in  May,  which  doubtless  killed  many 
hundreds  of  them.  At  that  early  date  few  nests 
had  been  formed  and  few  eggs  laid,  so  that  should 
the  weather  eventually  turn  in  very  hot,  there  is 
every  probability  that  wasps  will  be  less  trouble- 
some in  the  autumn  than  was  the  case  last  year. 
This  would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as 
good  fruit  other  than  on  walls  will  be  none  too 
plentiful. — J.  C. 


Carnation  Germania. — I  have  pleasure  in 
trying  to  elucidate  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Douglas 
directs  attention.  In  the  case  of  cuttings  of  Ger- 
mania rooted  in  spring  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
them  a  whole  year  before  they  yield  a  liberal  crop 
of  good  flowers.  Layers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made 
during  the  present  month,  form  roots  in  August, 
and  are  potted  up  in  Se[)tember,  producing 
flowers,  according  to  treatment,  earlier  or  later  in 
spring  and  summer,  or  at  the  same  time  as  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  the  previous  spring.  I'lants 
from  layers  therefore,  speaking  roughly,  sa\e  six 
months' growing — an  item  in  their  management  of 
no  slight  importance.  I  am  sending  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  some  the  main  buds  and  others  from  side 
shoots,  the  main  ones  of  which  have  been  cut 
many  weeks  ago;  also  stems  from  the  same  plants, 
which  will  show  the  continuous  habit  of  flowering 
belonging  to  this  \ariety.  The  plants  have  been 
grown  under  glass  since  the  beginning  of  October 
last.  I  shall  be  glad  later  in  the  year  to  make 
a  note  of  yellow  grounds  po.ssessed  of  a  pronounced 
scent.  Two  kinds  in  particular  I  noticed  last 
year.  One  of  them  was  Mignon  ;  the  other,  I 
think,  was  Schlosser.  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks 
about  the  beneficial  eft'ects  of  a  change  on  plants 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  England  interest 
me  much,  and  confirm  an  impression  of  my  own, 
that  a  change  of  climate  and  soil  is  important, 
the  former,  ])erhaps,  more  so  than  the  latter. 
Anyhow,  most  plants  I  receive  from  the  south  of 
England  grow  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner. — R.  P. 
Brcitherston. 

*»*  Remarkably  handsome  flowers  of  this  fine 
yellow  variety,  the  "grass"  strong  and  healthy. 
In  no  case  was  there  any  trace  of  a  burst  calyx. 
— Ed. 

Whilst  this  variety  gives  little  or  no  per- 
fume, it  is  in  that  respect  no  worse  than  many 
other  Carnations.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
being  a  good  grower,  of  being  as  yet  the  best 
yellow  self,  and  further  of  presenting  an  ideal 
flower  in  form,  size,  and  substance.  If  we  had 
never  seen  a  bigger  flower  of  a  Carnation  we 
should  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  It  As 
surprising  to  note  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  the 
huge  blooms  of  the  Malmaison  type  that  have 
neither  form  nor  refinement.  They  should  all  be 
termed  Pa'ony  Carnations.  They  produce  one  of 
these  monstrous  blooms  to  several  produced  by 
any  other  variety  that  has  smaller  flowers.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  beautiful  for  size, 
form,  and  colour  than  was  Germania  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  26th  ult.— 
A.  D.  

■Wasps. — There  does  not  ajjpear  to  be  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  wasps  about  at  the  pre- 


Orchids. 

MILTONIA  SPECTABILIS  AND  ITS 

VARIETIES. 

This,  alth(jugh  it  has  been  known  for  so  many 
years,  still  remains  (me  of  the  best.  It  was  upon 
this  plant  that  the  genus  MUtonia  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  when  it  was  descriVjed  in  the 
ISutiiniml  Itiijifter  about  the  year  1835.  Mil- 
tcmia  spectabilis  is  a  native  of  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  was  first  imported  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  of  Hackney,  with  whom  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  iu  this  country.  Since  then  many 
consignments  have  been  received,  and,  as  may 
justly  be  supposed,  several  fine  varieties  have 
from  time  to  time  turned  up,  and  amongst  them 
the  beautiful  dark  f(.)rm  known  as  M.  spectabilis 
Moreliana.  Of  this  variety  I  am  iu  receipt  of 
some  beautiful  flowers  from  Mr.  G.  Marsli,  The 
Gaidens,  Arle  Court,  Cheltenham,  these  being 
the  darkest  coloured  1  have  ever  seen.  Mil- 
tonias  are  of  easy  culture,  provided  they  receive 
proper  treatment  They  thrive  best  wlien 
grown  iu  pots  or  baskets  and  potted  in  good 
brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  As  the 
plants  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  dur- 
ing the  .season  of  growth,  it  i.s  very  necessary 
that  they  should  have  good  drainage.  The  best 
time  to  repot  or  re-surface  them  is  in  the  spring, 
just  before  they  commence  to  make  new  growth. 
Being  natives  of  Brazil  they  naturally  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  under  cultivation, 
and  the  best  position  during  the  growing  season 
is  at  the  cool"  end  of  the  East  India  house  or 
the  warmest  place  iu  the  Cattleya  house.  After 
the  flowers  are  past,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
slightly  cooler  and  drier.  With  many  growers 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  assume  a  sickly  yel- 
low colour  when  the  blooms  appear.  This  is 
caused  through  their  being  exposed  to  too  much 
sun.  This  sickly  colour  in  the  leaves  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  at  all  detrimental  to  the 
flowering  ot  the  plants.  The  atmosphere  must 
be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture  or  the  plants 
will  quickly  become  infested  with  insects,  such 
as  thrips  and  white  scale,  the  latter  of  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  its  natural  enemies,  as  it  is 
often  found  iu  quantities  upon  imported  plants. 

M.  srECT.iEins  is  a  dwarf-growing  evergreen 
species.  The  scajje,  which  proceeds  from  the  base 
of  the  compressed  bulbs,  is  flattened  and  clothed 
with  imbricating  sheathing  bracts  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  a  large  one  enveloping  the  pedicel  of  the 
single  flower  :  the  sepals  and  petals,  nearly  equal, 
the  latter  slightly  broader  and  recurved  at  the 
tips,  are  of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  spreading  and 
flat,  often  measuring  2  inches  across  and  of  a  rich 
vinous-purple  at  the  base,  changing  to  bright 
rosy  crimson  towards  the  centre  and  becoming 
almost  white  towards  the  margins.  The  crest  is 
yellow,  the  column  white,  with  two  purple  wings. 
The  colours  of  the  li|)  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  some  being  very  light  and  others 
more  or  less  spotted  with  white  near  the  margin. 

M.  s.  ASPEKSA  is  a  rare  variety,  which  re- 
sembles the  type  in  bulbs  and  foliage.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  form  are  cream-coloured, 
flushed  with  mauve,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  beauti- 
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ful  light  mauvelilac.     This  first  appeared  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Major  Lendy,  of  Sunbury. 

M.  s.  i.iNEATA  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
form,  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  ;  the 
lip  is  also  white  on  the  anterior  portion,  with  a 
large  purple  blotch  at  the  base  and  several  deep 
rosy  purple  veins  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom. 

M.  s.  MuRELiANA. — This  is  the  most  distinct  of 
any,  and  was  at  first  supposed  by  many  to  be 
quite  a  different  species.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  uniform  shade  of  deep  rich  purplish 
mauve,  whilst  the  large  lip  is  rosy  lilac,  veined 
with  purple  and  with  a  velvety  purple  blotch  at 
the  base  :  the  column  short  and  white,  with  two 
purjjle  wings,  one  on  each  side.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  usually  larger  than  those  of  the 
t}'pe.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  Mr.  Marsh 
appears  to  grow  it  admirably  at  the  warm  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  for  besides  having  almost 
ever}-  bulb  bearing  a  flower,  he  mentions  that  he 
has  one  plant  with  si.xteen  blooms  open. 

M.  s.  MoREi.iANA  ATRO-KUBENS. — This  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  rare  and  magnificent  variety  ;  the  flowers 
often  measure  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  similar,  but  darker  than  those  of  the 
above  ;  the  lip  larger  and  of  a  much  darker  rosy 
colour,  veined  with  deep  purple.  This  usually 
pro<luces  its  flowers  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

M.  s.  RADirAN's. — This  is  without  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  form  of  all  the  spectabilis  varieties. 
The  flowers  are  large,  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white  :  the  lip  also  pure  white,  with  about  six- 
short  crimson-purple  club-sha]jed  curved  b.ars  each 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  radiating 
from  the  base. 

M.  s.  ROSEA. — A  beautiful  rosy  variety  of  the 
type  :  the  sepals  and  petals  are  both  flushed  with 
light  rose  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  lip  white, 
irregularly  striped  and  shaded  with  rich  rosy 
lake. 

AH  the  forms  of  this  beautiful  Orchid,  which 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  charming 
in  cultivation,  are  free  growing,  and  produce 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
do  not  se6  so  many  fine  specimens  as  formerly, 
for  these  forms  of  Miltonia  spectabilis  are  v.alu- 
able  during  the  summer  and  autumn  montlis 
when  Orcliid  flowers  are  none  too  plentiful,  and 
amjily  repay  fur  any  little  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  \Vm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


of  this  species  borne  in  a  pyramidal  fashion  are 
very  showy,  and  individually  about  2h  inches 
across.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  about  etjual 
both  in  size,  markings  and  undulation,  all  being 
of  a  reddish  chocolate  colour,  which  changes  to 
almost  white  at  the  base,  the  lip  large  and  promi- 
nent, three-lobed,  side  lobes  large,  incurved  over 
the  column,  and  of  a  deep  purple-mauve,  the  front 
lobe  small,  whitish  yellow,  with  a  deep  rose- 
coloured  margin,  the  throat  yellow  with  purple 
veins.  This  plant  does  %vell  either  in  a  basliet 
or  a  pet.  It  requires  very  little  compost  around 
the  roots,  and  this  should  consist  of  good  rough, 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  ;  the  larger 
portion  of  the  pot  or  basket  should  be  filled  with 
broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  and  the  plants  firmly 
fixed.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  temperature 
of  the  C'attlej-a  house,  and  in  a  position  where 
it  can  enjoy  abundance  of  light  and  sun.  During 
the  season  of  growth  it  should  be  jiberally 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and  when  at 
rest  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Schora- 
burgkia  tibieinis  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  where 
it  grows  very  plentifully,  and  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Ure-Skinner  in  1836.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, seen  in  flower  in  this  countr}-  until  a  few 
years  later.  The  variety  grandiflora  is  a  more 
beautifully  coloured  form  with  larger  flowers,  but 
the  growth  is  exactlv  similar  to  that  of  the  tvpe. 

— w.  (;. 
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Anguloa  uniflora.— This  is  a  much  more  un- 
common species  in  gardens  than  the  well-known 
yellow-flowered  A.  Clowesi,  but  it  is  equally  well 
worth  growing.  It  has  the  large  oblong  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  immense  leaves— frequently  2  feet  lone 
and  of  proportionate  width — that  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  Anguloas,  and  also  the  sturdy',  erect 
scapes  bearing  one  Tulip-like  flower  which  are 
common  throughout  this  genus.  In  this  species, 
however,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  not  so  much 
incurved  as  in  the  others,  and  this  gives  the 
flower  a  more  open  and  better  appearance. 
The  colour  is  creamy  white,  spotted  on  the  inside 
with  pale  purple,  the  ground  also  being  sometimes 
tinged  with  the  same  colour.  This  Anguloa  is  a 
native  of  Newdrenada,  from  which  country  it  was 
introduced  in  1S42,  flowering  two  years  later  in 
the  famous  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Barker,  of 
Birmingham.  It  has  also  been  gathered  in  Peru, 
the  two  Spanish  botanists,  Ruiz  and  Pavon] 
having  discovered  it  there  and  given  it  its  present 
name  sixty  years  previous  to  its  introduction  to 
Britain.  — B. 

Schomburgkia  tibieinis.  —  This  does  not 
flower  freely  unless  the  stems  are  strong  and 
well  matured,  but  when  well  managed  it  is  a 
noble  and  etFective  plant.  The  flower  -  spike, 
which  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  bulbs  from 
between  the  leaves,  is  of  unusual  length,  averag- 
ing from  7  feet  to  lufeet  in  its  natural  habitat, 
but  much  less  under  cultivation,  usually  4  feet  to 
5  feet.  In  a  well-known  collection  a  short  time 
since  a  fine  plant  in  flower  was  noted  bearing  a 
scape  of  about  40  inches  in  length.     The  blooms 


Aerides  Fieldingi.—  Of  al' 
s]jecies  of  Aerides  tliis  is  the  one,  in  my  opinion, 
of  which  most  can  be  said  in  favour,  for  whilst 
second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  racemes  it  is 
at  the  same  time  ot  easy  cultivation,  free-flower- 
ing, and  handsome  in  foliage.  Although  very 
nearly  related  to  A.  Lobbi,  a  species  equ.ally 
handsome  in  its  flowers,  it  is  superior  to  it  in  the 
larger  leaves  and  robuster  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long,  pendent,  cylindrical 
spikes  some  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  Each 
blossom  is  li  inches  in  vertical  diameter  and  of  a 
lovely  amethyst-purple,  the  lip  and  the  tips  of  the 
petals  being  of  a  deejier  shade  than  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  flowers  of  A.  Fieldingi  may  be 
re.adily  distinguished  from  those  of  A.  Lobbi  by 
having  the  apex  of  the  lip  much  more  pointed. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  planting  it  in  either  ]>ots  or 
baskets  in  clean  living  Sphagnum,  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  being  filled  with  drainage. — B. 

Floweis  from  Rawtenstall.  — From  Mr. 
Law-Schofield  I  have  received  some  fine  forms  of 
Orchids,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
best,  La'lio-Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  a  hybrid  between 
L.  jiurpurata  and  Cattleya  labiata.  The  flower  to 
hand  is  rather  small  in  size,  but  of  beautiful  col- 
our, sepals  and  petals  rich  rose  slightly  veined 
with  a  much  darker  shade  ;  the  lip  magnificent, 
trumpet-shaped,  well  open  in  front,  and  of  a  deep 
rosy  purple,  veined  with  rich  purple,  and  with  a 
golden  yellow  throat.  A  very  fine  variety  of 
Lielia  grandis  tenebrosa  is  also  amongst  them, 
with  dark  chestnut-brown  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
deep  purple  lip,  becoming  much  lighter  towards 
the  margins.  In  colour  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  grand  forms  I  noted  last  week  from 
Llandudno.  The  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata 
Warneri  is  of  nice  shape,  with  dark  sepals  and 
petals,  the  rich  crimson  lip  well  expanded  and 
nicely  fringed.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a 
good  variety. — G. 

Odontoglossum    lo  idesboroughianum. — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  this  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  Odontoglossum,  those  from 
"  Odonto  Lover"  being  of  a  fine  variety,  the 
colours  very  brilliant.  It  is  not  an  Oncidium,  as 
is  suggested,  although  in  many  respects  it  more 
resembles  that  genus.  The  abo\e  is  its  proper 
name,  which  was  given  it  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  Lord 
Londesborough,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  as  far  back  as  1876.  It  was  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of  York, 
who.se  collectors  discovered  it  growing  in  Mexico 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture reached  as  high  as  1'2U"  Fahr.  during  the  day- ' 


time,  and  as  low  as  55'  or  60°  in  the  night.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  that  this  species  enjoys  more 
heat  than  what  is  usually  given  to  the  majority  of 
Mexican  Orchids,  and  a  light  position  close  to 
the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house  will  be  found  to 
suit  it  best.  0.  Londesboroughianum  produces 
a  creeping  rhizome,  with  glaucous  green  pseudo- 
bulbs  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  which 
become  furrowed  with  age.  The  leaves,  bright 
green  and  channelled  towards  the  base,  drop  off 
in  the  winter  ;  the  stem  reaches  a  length  of  from 
3  feet  to  .")  feet,  and  bears  many  very  brightly 
coloured  flowers  towards  the  upper  portion.  The 
sepals  and  ])etals  are  wavy  at  the  edges,  the 
petals  being  longer  and  broader,  both  jiale  yellow, 
transversely  blotched  with  chestnut-red.  The  lip 
is  large,  very  broad  and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow 
colour,  the  column  arching  and  also  bright  yellow. 
This  plant  succeeds  best  when  grown  in  a  shallow 
basket  or  upon  a  block  of  wood.  I  have  seen  this 
species  doing  remarkably  well  growing  upon  a 
l)iece  of  dead  Tree  Fern  stem,  around  which  the 
rhizome  creeps. — W.  H.  G. 


VANDA  PARISHI  AND  VAR. 
MARRIOTTIANA. 

This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  distinct  and 
compact  growing  kinds,  and  "  E.  0.  C'  is  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  these  are  worthy  of  being 
added  to  his  collection.  As  a  rule,  Vandas  are 
tall-growing  plants,  but  the  two  here  mentioned 
are  of  dwarf  habit  and  decided  acquisitions. 
These  should  be  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  well 
charged  with  moisture  and  a  good  heat  main- 
taineil,  say  from  70'  to  75'  Fahr.,  allowing 
it  to  rise  \0°  higher  by  sun  heat  from  about 
March  to  October.  During  the  other  months 
tlie  thermometer  should  not  fall  below  60"  or  05° 
in  the  daytime.  In  the  winter  months  no  shading 
will  be  required,  but  in  the  summer  the  plants 
must  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  hot 
sun  wliilst  making  their  growth.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  they  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  as  well  as  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  in  the  winter  only  sufhcient  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  moist  and  the  plants 
in  a  plump  and  healthy  condition.  These  two 
Vandas  will  succeed  well  in  either  jjots  or  baskets, 
whicli  should  be  three  parts  filled  with  broken 
crocks,  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  a  small  (juantity 
of  good  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  should  be  kept  in 
a  growing  condition  and  replaced  annual!}-  about 
January,  (iive  the  plants  a  nice  light  position 
by  suspending  them  close  to  the  roof,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  scorched  by  the  sun. 

A^vNDA  Parisui  is  a  nice  compact-growing 
kind,  resembling  very  much  in  habit  a  Phala'nop- 
sis.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  stout  and  fleshy 
in  texture,  and  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  in 
length.  The  flower-spike  is  erect,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  and  carries  many  showy  blooms  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow  and  heavily 
spotted  with  reddish-brown  spots  ;  the  lip  is  fur- 
nished with  two  rounded  auricles  at  the  base,  and 
proiluced  into  a  short  spur,  the  anterior  part 
small,  of  a  magenta-purple  and  with  a  ligliter 
margin  with  a  raised  median  line,  the  column 
short  and  white.  The  whole  flower  measures 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  very  strong 
peculiar  fragrance.  This  Vanda  usually  flowers 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

Vanua  Parisui  Makriottiana  forms  a  very 
pleasing  contrast  in  colour  to  the  type  and  is 
quite  distinct.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  more 
closely  set,  and  do  not  droop  so  much  as  in  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  of  about  the  same  size, 
but  with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  of 
a  bronzy-brown,  richly  suffused  with  magenta, 
becoming  white  at  the  base  and  without  any  spots. 
The  lip  is  very  rich  magenta,  with  w-hite  auricles  at 
the  baseand  twosmall  yellow  marks  near  the  column. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  that  the  flowers 
.-ire  entirely  devoid  of  scent.  This  plant  flowers 
in  the  summer  months,  usually  somewhat  later 
than  the  species.     Both  are  natives  of  Moulmein, 
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the  species  having  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  in  1870,  although  it  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Parish  about  eiglit  year.s  previou.«ly. 
The  variety  flowered  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  W.  H.  Marriott.  W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phajus  Owenise. — A  flower  of  this  pretty  Orchid 
is  to  band  from  Mr.  W.  Parlies,  of  Llanberis,  Tootin^t. 
The  sepils  and  petals  are  about  equal  and  almost  2 
inches  in  length,  of  a  reddish  chestnu'.. brown  colour; 
the  front  lobe  and  top  of  the  side  lobes  are  of  a  maroon- 
purple,  the  threat  deep  yellow,  as  is  also  the  long  spur 
at  the  back.  This  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  a  de- 
cided acquisition.  It  was  imported  from  Ceylon  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  gigas  (0.  II'.  Marsh).— ^ome  lovely 
forms  I  f  this  beautiful  and  useful  Cattleya  come  from 
Arle  Court  Gardens,  Cheltenham.  No.  1  is  certainly 
a  superb  variety,  the  lip  inlens-e  rich  velvety  purple, 
which  runs  back  quite  into  the  throat,  the  rich  yellow 
spots  very  small.  No.  2  is  a  grand  shaped  flower,  of 
good  colour,  the  lip  well  expanded,  the  yellow  in  the 
throat  extending  entirely  across  the  blade.  No.  3 
is  the  best  shaped  blossom,  and  although  lighter  in 
colour  compared  with  the  others,  is  a  very  beautiful 
form.— W. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana.— A  beautiful  va- 
riety of  this  Orchid  comes  from  Mr.  Law-Schoiiekl,  of 
Eawsteutall,  near  Manchester  The  flower  is  of  gigan- 
tic proportions,  measuring  10  inches  across  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  petals  and  over  'J  inches  in  length  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  cf  about  equal  fize,  the  latter 
being  very  broad,  beautifully  undulated,  and  of  a 
deep  rich  rose.  The  Up  is  a"lso  large,  fuhy  3  inches 
bri  ad.  but  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  I  have  sfen  tome 
varieties.  Although  exceedingly  fine,  it  has  the  usual 
yellow  markings  on  each  side  of  the  lip  near  tlie  base, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  forms  I  have  seen. — W.  11.  G. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


PEAS  IN   1894. 

The  heavy  thunderstorm  we  had  here  on  the  6th 
Inst,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  Peas,  particu- 
larly  the   late   sown   ones   and   those   that   were 
swelling  up  their  pods.     Several  rows  that  were 
nearly  ready  for  use  had  begun  to  flag,  owing  to 
the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the   previous  week,  and 
these  seemed    to  improve    quicker  than  any,   as 
with  us  the  soil  had  become  very  dry.     In   such 
weather  Peas  require  very  great  attention,  for  the 
flowers  do  not  properly  expand,  and  therefore  the 
pollen  does  not  get  developed.    If  the  plants  could 
be  syringed  frequently,  this  would  no  doubt  assist 
them  and  well  repay  for  the  e.xtra  trouble.     Such 
work,  however,  is  impossible  in  all  places,  and  on 
that  account  many  failures  have  to  be  chronicled. 
Amongst    the    varieties    of    recent    introduction 
which  are  now  ready  for  use  I  may  mention  the 
following   as   being   worthy   of   special   note,   for 
though  some  of  them  may  be  well  known,  others 
are  so  new,  that  a  description  of  them  may  be  of 
service    to     your    numerous    readers.      Magnum 
Bonum,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  year,  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  I    determined    to    give  it 
another  trial.     Each  row  is  25  yards  long  ;  half  a 
pint  of  seed  was  used,  or  near  that  quantity  for 
each  row,  and  when  the  plants  appeared  through 
the  soil,  the  rows  looked  very  thin.     Not  so  now, 
however,   for    the   haulm   completely  covers    the 
sticks  and  the  pods  hang  on   it  from   bottom  to 
top.     Magnum   Bonum  was  sown  on   March   1  in 
the  open  ground.    It  has  now  grown  to  the  height 
of  5  feet  6"  inches.     The  foliage  is  large,  of  a  dark 
green    colour,    deeply    spotted  ;     haulm    strong, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger.     Pods 
are  extra    large,   well   filled  with   Peas   of   most 
excellent    flavour ;    this  was  ready  to    gather  on 
July  5.     Eureka,   offered    to  the    public  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  was  sown  here  on  February 
28,  or  one  day  earlier  than  that  previously  named. 
It  has  grown  to  the  height  of  about  5  feet,  haulm 
and  foliage  rather  pale,  though  the  plant  has  a 


robust  constitution.     The  pods  are  very  large  and 
well   filled,   containing    from   eight  to  ten    Pea'*. 
Invincible,  another  kind  sent  out  last  season,  did 
so   well    that    another    trial   was   given    it,   and 
though   not   quite   so  tall  as  the    other    two,  it 
has     nevertheless     attained     the     height     of     .') 
feet.      The   foliage    and    straw    are    dark,   pods 
large    and    well    filled,    and    when    it     becomes 
better    known    it    will     no    doubt    be     a    great 
favourite.     It  is  astonishing  to  what  height  even 
dwarf  Peas  will  grow  under  good  cultivation  and 
thin  sowing.     Dwarf    Mammoth   has   grown  un- 
usu.ally  tall  this  year,  having  gone  to  the  height 
of  5  feet  0  inches.     The  haulm  and  foliage  also 
are  extra  dark,  pods  very   large,  a  little  curve  1, 
and  covering  the  haulm  its  whole  length.  Though 
not  a  new  Pea,  it  is  still  worthy  of  a  place  where 
good  kinds  are    grown.     Exhibition,   introduced 
two  years  ago,  was  grown  by  the  side  of  several 
others,  and  so  well  did  it  grow  that  I  determined 
to  give  it  another  trial,  and  each  season  it  seems 
to  have  improved.     Sown  on  March  1  in  tlie  open 
ground  its  hardiness  had  a  thorough  test,  as  the 
soil  here  is  very  cold   and   heavy.     The   plants, 
however,  grew  awaj-  rapidlj',  and  have  attained  a 
height  of  between  6  feet  and  7  feet.     The  haulm 
and  foliage  are  very   dark  ;  the  pods,  which  are 
\ery  large,  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom,  which  gives  them  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance.     They   are  well   filled  with 
large  well-coloured  Peas  of  excellent  flavour.     As 
an   exhibition   variety  this   has  but    few  equals, 
being  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time   best    flavoured    Peas   in   cultivation.     It  is 
rather  a  late  kind,  not  being  ready  for  use  before 
.July  7.     Perfection,    sent   out   a   few  years  ago, 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  is  still  one  of  thofe 
kinds   that  deserve  to  he  better   known.     With 
me   this  season  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  o 
feet.     The  straw  and  foliage  are  of  a  very  dark 
hue.     The  pods,  which  are  large,  are  well  filled, 
containing   from   eight  to   ten  deep  green  Peas, 
which  when  cooked  are  of  most  excellent  flavour. 
Sown  on  March  6,  it  was  ready  for  use  on  July  ">. 
Windsor  Castle  still  holds  its  own  amongst  this 
class  of  Peas.     This  season  it  has  grown  to  the 
height  of  5  feet,  and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
Perfect  (Jem,  though  an   older  kind,  may  still  be 
grown   with  advantage,  as  the  pods  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  and  if  care  be  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  the  cultivator  will  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

To  grow  these  high-class  Peas  to  perfection 
something  more  is  needed  than  simply  sowing  the 
seed  and  allowing  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Attention  will  be  needed  at  all  stages, 
particularly  when  about  to  flower,  for  at  such 
times  they  will  require  assistance  should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable,  and  none  better  can  be 
given  than  thin  sowing,  abundant  watering,  deep 
cultivation,  the  proper  use  of  fertilisers,  and 
above  all  care  in  staking,  giving  to  each  plant 
sufficient  room,  so  that  its  haulm  and  foliage  may 
become  thoroughly  developed.  H.  C.  P. 


Vagaries  in  the  height  of  Peas. — So  pecu- 
liar is  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  weather  upon 
the  growth  of  the  Pea  haulm,  that  more  than  one 
season  is  required  to  thoroughly  test  a  new  variety 
as  to  its  manner  of  growth.  The  continuous 
showery  weather  experienced  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  the  first  three  weeks  in  May 
drove,  as  it  were,  the  growth  up  so  fast,  that  many 
kinds  have  grown  much  taller  than  usual.  One  va- 
riety I  have  here  under  trial  this  season  fully  ex- 
emplifies what  is  here  said.  Last  j'ear  a  friend  sent 
me  a  single  plant  or  haulm  loaded  with  Pea  pods 
to  show  the  free-bearing  quality  of  this  sort, 
which  he  had  selected  and  named  King  William. 
The  height  was  not  more  than  2  feet  6  inches  ; 
the  pods  borne  fully  justified  the  opinion  formed 
as  to  its  being  an  excellent  early  kind.  I  carefully 
preserved  the  pods  untd  the  Peas  in  them  were 
ripe  enough  to  store  away  for  seed.  This  year 
the  Peas  were  sown  early  in   March  on  a  south 

I  having  suth 


of  the  rows,  thinking  that  the  growth  might  be 
more  vigorous  in  our  strong  soil.  Still  the  haulm 
continued  to  extend  upwards  until  additional 
stakes  were  required,  the  final  height  attained 
being  7  feet  6  inches,  which  is  an  advance  of  5 
feet  over  that  of  last  year's  growth.  A  full  crop 
of  short,  well-filled  pods  was  the  result,  the  Peas 
being  of  a  deep  green  colour. — E.  M. 

Sowing  Peas  in  pots.— On  p.  'A  "  H.  C.  P." 

expresses  his  opinion  that  the  advantages  claimed 
for  sowing  in  pots  are  not  so  great  as  some  jjeople 
imagine.  Usually  I  am  able  to  gather  well-filled 
))ods  of  excellent  Peas  the  last  week  in  June. 
This  year,  however,  it  was  the  2nd  of  July  before 
they  were  ready  from  seed  sown  in  .'i-inch  pots 
the  first  week  in  March  in  a  late  vinery  just 
started.  By  shifting  the  Peas  on  into  5J-inch 
pots  and  growing  them  sturdily  in  a  cold  frame  until 
the  haulm  is  1  foot  high,  I  get  them  in  a  really 
good  condition  for  putting  out  in  the  open.  When 
such  Peas  as  the  Duke  of  Albany  can  be  had 
ready  for  use  at  the  time  named,  and  with  but  a 
small  outlay  in  labour  and  frame  room,  it  would 
be  better  if  more  of  this  or  any  other  similar  kind 
were  cultivated  thus  for  an  early  supjilj'  instead 
of  taking  up  so  much  time  with  the  small  podderl 
kinds.  Treated  thus  the  haulm  grows  about  0 
feet  high,  and  gives  an  abundant  crop  of  well 
filled  pods  of,  Jis  almost  everyone  knows,  excellent 
quality.  — E.   M. 

Pea  Exonian. — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent  "  H.  C.  P."  upon 
Peas  in  1894.  His  remarks  upon  Exrnian  specially 
interest  me,  for  during  the  la.stfew  yeirs  in  which 
I  have  grown  this  variety  I  consider  it  the  best  of 
all  early  Peas,  and  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
it  should  be.  Although  its  pods  are  ou\y  produced 
singly,  which  fact  forms  one  of  its  characteristics, 
yet  they  come  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  it  the 
heaviest  cronping  of  all  early  Peas.  If  the  pods 
of  this  kind  are  gathered  as  soon  as  ready,  it  will 
prove  an  almost  perpetual  bearer,  its  season  being 
about  three  times  as  prolonged  as  that  of  William 
I.  or  Earliest  of  All ;  its  flavour,  moreover,  is  deli- 
cious. With  the  exception  of  Exonian,  this  year 
early  Peas  are  not  cropping  and  filling  so  well  as 
usual,  but  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany  and  Strat- 
agem all  look  extremely  well.  Success,  a  new 
dark  green  handsome  late  Pea,  promises  well, 
the  pods,  although  rather  narrow,  being  packed  in 
every  case  with  from  eight  to  eleven  Peas.  This 
sort  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  makes  very 
dense  growth.  After  years  of  trial  I  consider  a 
true  Stratagem  to  be  the  finest  late  mid -season 
and  late  season  Pea  in  cultivation,  but  as  this 
variety  is  the  most  inconstant  of  all,  growers 
will  do  well  to  see  that  they  get  the  true  dark 
green  variety  with  slightly  curved  and  pointed 
pods  instead  of  the  pale  green  stump-ended 
variety  which  it  constantly  runs  back  to.  — 
W.   R.   P.,  Lincoln. 

Potato  King  of  the  Earlies. — As  a  rjle 
early  Potatoes  are  very  small  and  the  crop  light 
in  this  neighbourhood,  even  a  moderate  crop  being 
the  exception  ;  therefore,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  the  other  night 
lifting  one  of  the  best  lots  of  tubers  I  ever  saw. 
On  inquiring  if  all  his  Potatoes  turned  out  as  well, 
the  answer  was,  "No;  only  this  sort,  viz.,  King 
of  the  Earlies."  Several  other  good  early  varieties 
were  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  but  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  variety  mentioned. 
Not  having  grown  it,  I  know  nothing  about  it 
beyond  seeing  it  as  stated  above,  but  if  it  proves 
equall}'  good  in  other  places,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sorts  in  cultivation.  Perhaps  other 
growers  will  give  their  experience  of  it. — W.  G.  C. 

EUam's  Early  Disarf  Cabbage. — The  sea- 
son for  sowing  spring  Cabbage  is  prac!  ically  with 
us  again,  and  the  tjuestion  as  to  the  most  suitable 
varieties  will  puzzle  many,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  bolting  took  place  during  the  past  spring. 
The  loss  to  market  growers  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  many  not  making  as  many  shillings  as 
they   had   calculated   on   making   pounds,    while 


border  in  front  of  a  glass  range, 

cient  seed  for  a  row  8  feet  long.     The  haulm  grew  I  other  growers  whose  Cabbage  did  not  run  made  a 

quickly  ;  stakes  4  feet  high  were  placed  alongside  I  very  handsome  sum.  One  man  that  I  am  acquainted 
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with  made  £20  per  acre  of  his  Cabbage  as  they 
stood,  the  purchaser  undertaking  to  have  all  cut 
by  a  iixed  date.  The  seller  had  only  sown  one 
variet_v,  \iz. ,  EUam's,  and  out  of  sevei'al  acres  not 
more  than  a  score  ran.  My  own  e.Nperience  was 
the  same,  as  out  of  SOO  plants  of  EUam's  only 
two  plants  ran  ;  other  varieties  on  the  same 
(luarter  had  from  50  to  flU  per  cent  bolt.  After 
trying  most,  if  not  all  the  varieties,  I  have 
found  none  to  equal  the  above. — W.  G.  C. 


BITTER  CUCUMBERS. 

The  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  4  are  very 
interesting  to  me,  particularly  the  references  to 
the  sj'stem  of  non-ventilating.     Of  this,  indeed,  I 
would  appreciate  fuller  details  than  are  there  given 
by   "  \V.   (i.   C,"  and   doubt  not  other   of   your 
readers  would  also.  It  is  evident  from  the  remarks 
of   your   correspondent   that  large  crops  are  ob- 
tained under  the  system.     Of  this,  however,  I  was 
previously  aware,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
plants   continued    bearing   nearly   so   long   or  so 
heavily  as  under  the  system  of  ventilating.    From 
the  statements  of  "  W.  G.  C. ,"  however,  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  the  plants  are  equally  long- 
lived  under  his  treatment,  and  certainly  an   ex- 
perience of  nearly  ten  years  is  a  sufliciently  long 
time  to  test  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  system.     I 
have  long   believed,  whether  in  things  animal  or 
vegetable,  that  to  live  long  is  to  live  slow,  and  this 
theory,    while    negatived    by   the    experience   of 
"  W.  (4.  C,"  has   more  than  once  been  substan- 
tiated when  comparing  my  own   crops  under  the 
ventilating  system  with  those  of  growers  practising 
the  non-ventilating  system.     The  comparison  re- 
ferred to  was  with  fellow  market  growers  and  with 
growing  crops,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only 
gain  of  the  non-ventilating  system  I  have  seen  is 
that  the  plants  bear  fruit  earlier.    But  when  these 
plants  have  done  so  much,   the  grower  for  profit 
turns  them  out  and  plants  afresh,  asserting  that 
they  are  not  so   profitable   under  the  system  as 
younger  plants.     He  does  not  say  they  will  not 
continue  hearing,  but  that  their  yield  is  inferior 
to    that  of  younger   plants  ;   and  all  growers  of 
Cucumbers  will  agree  that  by  far  the  best  fruits 
are  produced   in   the  first  three  months  of  their 
bearing.     I  do  not  think  non-ventilating  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  bitterness,  but  I  do  believe  soot 
has,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  is  employed.     The 
very  essence  of   soot  is  its  bitterness,  and   in   a 
greater  or  less  degree  this  must  exist.     But  the 
intensity  of  it  may  be  modified  by  circumstances. 
As  a  deterrent  to  many  insects  on  leaf  and  stem 
in  flowering  plants  I  w'ould  strongly  advise  it  in 
solution,  but  for  fruiting  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly quickly  produced  fruits  like  Cucumbers,  I 
would  not  use  it.     I  used  to  employ  soot  with  the 
soil  for  Cucumbers  to  give  them  colour,  also  in 
liquid  form  for  the  same  reason.     I  now  get  better 
coloured  Cucumbers  without  employing  it  in   any 
form.     I  agree  with  "  W.   G.   C."  that  chemical 
manures  are  not  needful,  as  these  will  only  unduly 
promote  the  production  of  useless  growth.   Li(|uid 
sewage  or  farmyard  liquid  gives  excellent  results, 
and   of    its   benefit   to   the  plant  there  is  ample 
proof,  as  witness  the  mass  of  white  roots  on   tlie 
surface  after  its  application.     This  is  rarely  the 
case  when  strong  chemicals  are  employed 

E.  J. 

Good  King  Henry.— I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  Good  King  Henry,  time  of 
gathering,   and   best  mode  of  cookino-    same.— 

J.    M.VLLETr.  ° 

***  This  can  either  be  raised  frotu  seed  or  in- 
creased, with  moderate  rapidity,  by  freely  splitting 
up  the  old  clumps.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn  on  a  well- 
prepared  bed,  such,  for  instance,  as  might  be  got 
ready  for  Asparagus.  It  is  a  hardy 'perennial, 
and  should  be  divided  for  propagating  just  when 
active  top  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 
These  divisions  should  be  planted  12  inches  apart 
in  rows  15  inches  asunder,  and  a  well-prepared 
bed  is  recommended  for  them  in  order  that  there 


may  be  no  necessity  to  disturb  the  roots — when 
once  a  sufiicient  stock  is  obtained — oftener  than 
every  five  or  six  years.  The}'  must  not  be  starved, 
however,  or  the  produce  will  be  light  and  of  poor 
cpiality.  A  mulching  of  good  manure  should 
therefore  be  given  every  spring.  The  young 
shoots  when  not  more  than  4  inches  in  length 
may  be  cut,  skinned,  tied  into  bundles,  cooked, 
and  served  similarly  to,  or  by  way  of  a  substitute 
for.  Asparagus,  while  the  full  grown  leaves  can, 
during  the  summer,  be  gathered,  cooked,  and 
served  exactly  the  same  as  ordinary  Spinach.  By 
some  it  is  preferred  to  Spinach,  added  to  which  it 
can  be  had  when  the  latter  is  scarce.  Good  King 
Henry  is  rarely  met  with  other  than  in  the  north- 
eastern counties.— Ed. 

Late  Tomatoes. — Batches  of  plants  for  sup- 
plying fruit  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September  w  ill  now  be  carrying  fruit  in  a  small 
state  towards  the  bottom  part  of  the  plants. 
Feeding,  however,  to  any  extent  should  not  be 
practised  if  the  plants  are  healthy  and  growing 
strongly,  as  a  somewhat  wirj'  growth  is  not  only 
always  the  most  productive,  but,  as  a  rule,  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tomato  disease.  The 
better  to  ward  ott'  this  evil,  moisture  in  limited 
(|uantities  only  shoul^  be  distributed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plants,  and  this  only  in  the  fore- 
noon. Water  should  never  be  applied  overhead, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tomato  fl}',  few  in- 
sects ever  attack  the  plants.  Where  practicable, 
allow  a  slight  warmth  to  pass  through  the  hot- 
water  pipes  continually,  so  as  to  cause  a  buoyancy 
in  the  air  of  the  house.  Keep  all  side  growths 
or  laterals  closely  pinched  in  to  the  main  stem, 
and  reduce  the  clusters  of  fruit  while  in  their  in- 
fancy to  four,  or  at  the  most  five.  Add  a  sur- 
face dressing  of  good  holding  loam  each  time  a 
fresh  batch  of  rootlets  appears,  and  if  necessary 
add  to  the  depth  of  the  pots  by  afiixing  either 
zinc  or  clay  rims.  Seed  for  the  production  of 
plants  for  the  supply  of  fruit  in  early  winter  may 
be  sown  in  a  week's  time,  and  the  plants  after- 
wards grown  on  in  a  cool  and  genial  atmosphere 
in  preference  to  much  heat. — J.  C. 

The  Carrot  grub.  — Owing  to  the  absence  of 
lain,  Carrot  crops,  especially  in  hot  sandy  soils, 
will  be  very  liable  to  attacks  from  the  Carrot 
grub.  As  soon  as  the  tops  commence  to  flag — a 
sure  proof  of  the  presence  of  grub — remedial 
measures  should  be  adopted,  or  the  pest  will  soon 
make  an  end  of  the  crop.  A  badly-affected  batch 
which  came  under  my  notice  last  season  was 
s|)eedily  cleared  of  the  grub  by  the  following 
mixture:  One  bushel  of  lime  and  another  of  soot 
was  thrown  into  a  tank  containing  about  100 
gallons  of  water;  this  was  well  stirred  and  allowe:l 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  The  clear  water  was 
then  applied  with  watering-pots  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  moistening  it  well.  The  result  was  that 
in  a  few  days  growth  recommenced  and  the  cro[) 
was  .saved. — C.  C.  H. 

Lettuce  Alexandra  Cos.— There  is  no  better 
Lettuce  for  summer  work  than  the  Alexandra  Cos. 
I  have  grown  it  for  many  years,  and  although  I 
have  tried  numerous  other  varieties  I  still  prefer 
it.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and  does  not 
suffer  in  hot  w  eather  like  some  of  the  Cos  family, 
neither  does  it  run  to  seed.  I  now  confine  myself 
to  this  sort  for  successive  supplies  after  the  old 
Brown  Cos,  which  is  wintered  in  frames  and 
transi^lanted  in  spring,  is  over.  All  who  are 
partial  to  a  crisp,  juicy  Lettuce  during  the  hot 
summer  weather  should  give  the  Alexandra  Cos  a 
trial.— C.  N. 

Bean  Green  Windsor. — This  is  still  one  of 
the  very  best  Broad  Beans.  Many  of  the  nswer 
varieties,  though  striking  en  account  of  their 
enormous  pods,  are  very  unprofitable,  the  Beans 
being  few.  Their  individual  size  likewise  is  much 
too  large.  The  old  (ireen  Windsor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  always  be  relied  on  for  a  full  crop  of 
moderate-sized  pods,  each  containing  from  five  to 
six  deep  green,  deliciously-flavoured  Beans.  Of 
course  in  point  of  earliness  the  Mazagan  bears  the 
palm,  and  a  few  of  this  old  kind  may  well  be 
grown   for   an   early  dish  or  two,  larger  sowings 


being  made  of  Green  Windsor  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  larger  podded  sorts,  Seville  Long- pod  is  as 
good  as  any. — C.  H. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS  FOR  MARKET. 
Mr.  G.  Wytues  is  perfectly  correct  at  p.  4  where 
he  says  that  "  market  gardeners  get  a  much 
larger  crop  than  private  gardeners  simply  because 
they  do  not  plant  as  we  do."  In  other  words,  the 
market  grower  obtains  a  much  larger  crop  by  a 
far  sim|iler  method,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
practical  method  also.  The  market  grower  must, 
if  he  gets  anything  at  all  for  his  labour,  be  emi- 
nentl}'  practical,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
neither  the  time  nor  yet  the  means  very  often, 
even  had  he  the  inclination,  to  build  up  heaps  of 
fat  manure  for  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Nor 
indeed  is  the  manure  heap  ,at  all  needful  in 
the  producing  of  a  plentiful  and  continuous 
supply  of  fruits.  Such  heaps  of  manure  more 
often  than  not  simply  mean  a  great  amount  of 
rank  unfruitful  growth,  upon  which  few  fruits 
perfect  themselves.  A  fair  deiith  of  sound  loam 
without  manure  of  any  kind  will  yield  splendid 
results,  because  sound,  firm,  short-jointed  wood 
is  produced  from  the  earliest  days  of  planting. 
This  is  what  sliould  be  specially  aimed  at  by  those 
requiring  Marrows  in  quantity.  At  the  same 
time  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  most  economic 
and  practical  lines.  Mr.  Wythes  speaks  of  plant- 
ing on  well-drained  land,  but  in  this  I  can  hardly 
agree  with  him.  Of  course,  I  by  no  means  advise 
a  retentive  water-holding  soil,  but  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  plentj'  of  moisture  for  this  crop  when 
fruiting  begins. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago  my  father  extensively 
cultivated  the  Vegetable  Marrow  for  market, 
and  among  several  plots  of  land  there  was  one 
piece  where  the  e oil  was  quite  black,  dust-dry  on 
the  surface  apparently,  but  at  15  inches  deep 
as  wet  as  a  sponge  just  immersed  in  water.  This 
piece  was  always  selected  either  for  Marrows  or 
Celery.  For  the  former  shallow  holes  were  taken 
out  at  6  feet  apart,  always  with  a  spade  or  shovel, 
consequent  on  the  dust-like  fineness  of  the  soil, 
and  a  forkful  of  manure  trod  in.  Generally  the 
seed  was  sown  in  the  open  and  the  plants  grew 
strong  and  sturdj'  from  the  start.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Vegetable  Marrow  grow  and  fruit  with 
greater  freedom  than  in  this  case,  and  I  attribute 
the  success  to  the  incessant  moisture  lelow.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  were  several  other 
plots  of  land  similar  to  that  mentioned,  and  in 
every  instance  the  crops  grown  were  Celery  and 
Vegetable  Marrows,  both  of  these  always  doing 
famously.  The  Marrows  were  planted  on  the 
level  ground,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  much  the 
simplest  and  at  tlie  same  time  most  profitable 
way  of  growing  them.  So  far  as  soil  is  concerned, 
they  are  by  no  means  exacting  in  their  require- 
ments, succeeding  ijuite  well  in  any  ordinary  open 
field  the  soil  of  which  is  comparatively  free  from 
wireworm.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  and  stony  and 
not  over-deep,  dig  out  holes  a  few  feet  ajiart.  Re- 
move a  foot  of  soil  and  then  in  each  hole  place 
half  a  bushel  of  manure  from  the  sewage  farm, 
stirring  the  whole  in  deeply  and  returning  suffi- 
cient of  the  top  .soil  to  fill  the  hole  again.  There 
is  no  manure  that  I  know  that  will  stand  by  them 
and  produce  such  good  results  as  this  for  open 
field  culture,  and  where  this  cannot  be  oljtained 
cow  manure  should  be  used  instead.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent, but  personally  I  prefer  the  former. 

E.  J. 

LEAVES  AS  MANURE. 

In  answer  to  "  W.  N."  (p.  564)  as  to  the  manuiial 
jjroperties  of  leaves,  I  will  give  my  experience, 
this  extending  over  many  years.  For  choice  the 
Oak  comes  first,  the  Sweet,  or  rather  Spanish  Chest- 
nut next,  and  after  these  the  Beech.  As  a  general 
rule  all  kinds  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  but 
this  I  think  is  a  mistake.  These  never  form  good 
leaf  soil.  In  my  case  the  Oak  and  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  are  mixed  together,  and  the  Beech  by 
itself  as  much  as  possible.     The  value  of  leaves  as 
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regards  their  maiuirial  properties  is  greatly 
lessened  by  heating.  Leaves  which  have  been 
used  for  forcing  are  of  little  use  afterwards, 
either  for  manure  or  leaf  soil  for  mixing  with 
potting  compost.  When  I  first  took  charge 
of  these  gardens,  leaves  which  had  been  used 
for  forcing  had  been  largely  dug  into  the 
kitchen  garden  quarters,  with  the  result  that  the 
greater  part  was  permeated  with  fungus.  Peas 
were  quite  a  failure,  the  haulm  having  a  miserable 
and  diseased  appearance,  and  other  crops  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  To  bring  out  the  full  value 
of  leaves  as  manure  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  heated.  If  they  could  be  placed  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  to  the  depth  of  about  12 
inches  or  so,  the  whole  upon  rotting  down  would 
form  a  valuable  manure.  They  need  only  be 
spread  out  in  this  way  until  all  danger  of  heating 
is  past,  when  they  may  be  thrown  together  in  a 
heap.  The  Belgians,  I  suppose,  were  the  first  to 
find  out  the  value  of  leaf  soil  when  properly  pre- 
pared. Their  Azaleas  are  grown  in  it,  and  many 
other  plants  which  we  use  peat  for.  The  secret 
is,  that  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  lie  as  they  fall 
or  drift  together  until  they  have  decayed  suffi- 
ciently for  use.  Myfatherwhen  living  in  Belgium 
told  me  that  he  used  to  gather  up  quantities  from 
the  shallow  ditches  or  dykes. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  straw  last  winter, 
the  greater  portion  of  our  leaves  was  carted  to  the 
fold  yards,  where  they  were  trodden  in  by  store 
cattle.  I  never  saw  better  manure  than  this  has 
formed.  I  was  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  secure  a  few  loads  for  garden  use,  this  being 
used  for  Roses  and  top-dressing  fruit  borders.  In 
the  latter  case  it  was  spread  over  the  surface,  and 
then  sprinkled  over  with  burned  garden  refuse. 
The  jirincipal  value  of  leaves  is  in  supplying 
humus ;  consequently  ground  must  not  be  over- 
charged with  them,  or  the  result  will  be  a  too 
leafy  growth.  Cauliflowers  will  run  to  large 
leaves  instead  of  forming  heads,  and  other  crops 
will  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  A.  YoUNc;. 


the  wild  garden,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  groups 
I  can  remember  grew  in  a  grassy  spot  in  front  of 
a  group  of  Pines.  VVIiat  a  grand  plant  it  is  for 
beils  and  borders  in  public  |)arks  and  gardens,  o|)en 
in  all  its  freshness  when  business  i)eople  have  a 
few  moments  to  see  and  enjoy  it.  Among  the 
perennial  kinds,  a  charming  one  which  is  finest  in 
the  evening  is 

IE.  T.\R.\x.\('iKOLiA  (Dandelion-leaved  Evening 
Primrose).  — When  you[)g  it  is  exactly  like  a 
Dandelion,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  a  careful  man 
once  weeded  out  a  splendid  lot  of  self-sown  plants 
that  I  was  intending  to  save  as  a  carpet  for  Torch 
Lilies.  This  siiecies  comes  from  Chili,  and  is  only 
perennial  on  warm  soils,  but  it  seeds  freely,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it.  It  is  as  lovely 
ingrowth  as Lamarck'sEvening Primrose  isstately, 
and  a  charming  arrangement  could  be  had  by 
using  the  two,  one  to  spring  out  of  the  other,  and 
both  at  their  best  at  night.  This  kind  is  growing 
and  flowering  all  the  summer.  When  the  flowers 
first  open  they  are  pure  white  and  nearly  4  inches 
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EVENING  PRIMROSES. 

((ENOTHERA.S.) 

The  garden  that  has  no  Evening  Primroses  is 
without  one  of  the  boldest  and  finest  suminer 
flowers.  Although  the  genei-al  name  is  Even- 
ing Primrose,  there  are  some  whose  brilliancy 
is  at  noonday,  and  as  there  are  perennial, 
biennial,  and  annual  kinds,  they  should  be 
made  a  special  feature  of  in  the  garden.  I 
should  place 

(En'other.v  L.4m.\rcki.ana  among  plants  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  it  is  worthy  of  good  culture  in 
any  garden,  whether  small  or  large.  No  other 
hardy  plant  lasts  so  long  in  beauty,  keeping  up 
such  a  prolonged  display.  It  is  a  flower  of  the 
evening  or  early  morning,  and  from  June  on- 
wards for  quite  three  months  it  keeps  up  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  if  only  a  little  care  is  taken  to  do 
the  plant  justice,  allowing  it  free  scope  for 
growth.  It  grows  from  .5  feet  to  8  feet  high  given 
abundance  of  room,  and  the  flowers  are  individually 
nearly  6  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  often  won- 
dered whether  its  comparative  scarcity  in  gardens 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  biennial,  and,  there- 
fore, fresh  stock  must  be  raised  or  planted  every 
year.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  however,  to  en- 
sure a  good  group  and  a  fine  display  each  year. 
Once  introduced  to  the  garden  it  perpetuates 
itself  freely  enough,  and  we  have  only  to  take  up 
and  transplant  a  few  of  the  seedlings  to  another 
spot.  I  have  heard  some  complain  that  it  seeds 
so  freely  that  it  is  a  perfect  weed  with  them.  If 
it  were  a  weed  in  some  hundreds  of  gardens,  a  few 
might  escape  weeding  operations  and  its  noble 
beauty  be  more  familiar.     It  can  hold  its  own  in 


(1^  nut  lie  I'd  LuiiKirckiana, 

across,  but  they  bscome  gradually  tinged  with 
pink  and  fade  away  of  a  decided  pink  shade.  It 
is  a  showy  plant  that  could  be  used  in  many  ways, 
and  it  has  a  noble  counterpart  in 

<E.  MissouKiE.Nsis  (the  Missouri  Evening  Prim- 
rose), which  comes  from  North  America,  and 
is  much  hardier  than  the  preceding  species.  It 
rarely  ripens  seed  and  hardly  ever  dies  unless  on 
cold  clayey  soils.  This  kind  is  often  very  brilliant 
in  sunlight.  Its  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
Lamarck's  kind,  of  a  richer  deeper  yellow  and 
profusely  borne  for  a  long  jieriod  on  the  prostrate 
trailing  stems.  As  an  edging  inside  of  stone- 
edged  borders,  allowing  it  to  creep  out  upon  the 
walk,  it  is  seen  to  perfection,  and  in  the  rock 
garden  it  is  a  plant  to  make  a  feature  of.  Both 
of  these  kinds  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
if  sown  at  once  the  seedlings  will  grow  strong 
enough  to  flower  next  year. 

LE.  MARfUN.VTA  is  anomer  North  American  kind, 
and  a  sweet  and  precious  flower  of  the  night.  It 
.should  have  a  nook  in  the  rock  garden  or  a  choice 
place  in  the  border,  being  of  lowly  growth,  and 
not  so  rambling  as  the  two  preceding  sorts.  It 
makes  a  tuft  of  jagged  leaves,  nearly   1  foot  in 


height,  and  sends  up  fine  large  pure  white  flowers 
which  open  at  night  and  emit  a  powerful  odour 
as  sweet  and  strong  as  that  of  the  Magnolia.  This, 
too,  is  quite  hardy. 

<E.  sPECiosA  is  an  erect-growing,  white-flowered 
kind,  hardy  on  warm  soils,  but  of  such  beauty  and 
merit,  that  it  might  well  have  a  measure  of  the 
care  that  is  given  to  poorer  tender  things,  and, 
given  winter  protection,  it  would  make  an  admir- 
able jilant  for  the  summer  garden.  It  grows  about 
IS  inches  high,  flowers  for  a  long  period  and  can 
be  increased  freely  by  cuttings. 

•  E.  KRiTicosA  AND  (E.  fJLAUCA,  especially  the 
variety  Fraseri,  are  two  perennial  tufted  hardy 
kinds,  whose  greatest  brilliance  is  seen  by  day,  and 
very  beautiful  they  are  when  planted  in  bold 
groups. 

Some  gardens  with  good  collections  of  plants 
are  lacking  in  brightness  and  bold  effects  of 
C(jlour.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  take  fine 
things  like  these  Evening  Primroses  and  plant 
them  largel}'.  If  tlie  most  is  made  of 
those  liere  enumerated,  there  will  not 
be  much  need  for  the  annual  kinds. 
There  are  several  of  them,  but  the  best 
are  bistorta,  Veitchiana,  which  grows 
about  1  foot  high,  and  has  yellow,  red 
spotted  flowers  ;  macrantha,  large,  yel- 
low and  a  showy  annual,  and  sinuata, 
especially  its  variety  maxima,  which  is  a 
comparatively  new  form  from  Texas  and 
bears  large  yellow  flowers  on  a  strong, 
bushy  plant  of  nearly  a  yard  in  height. 
A.  H. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Summer     bedding      ARR.iNGEMENTS.  —  A 
narrow   border   some  40  yards   long  by  3 
j'ards  in  width,  that  is   just   now  looking 
well,  was  planted  at   intervals  of  12  feet 
with  clumps  of  Dell's  Crimson  Beet,  broad 
rings  of   Surprise    Pelargonium  and   Can- 
nell's  Ageratum  following,  the  remainder 
of  the  bed  being  afterwards  filled  in  with 
variegated  Mesembrj'anthemum,  which  in 
its  turn  is  relieved  by  occasional  clumps  of 
the    new   Begonia    semperflorens.       I   am 
very  j)leased   with  the   result  of  filling  in 
a    large    bed    that   was   partially   (ilanted 
with  Spira'a  Ulmaria  variegata  with  Henri 
Jacoby    Pelargonium  :  this  contrasts  well 
with  both   the  flowers  and  foliage  of   the 
Spir:va.      Some   large   circular   beds    that 
have  bold  clumps  of  a  good  white  Antir- 
rhinum filled  in  with  Vesuvius  Tropa'olum 
are  also  very  bright.    This  Trop;volum  is 
noted   for    increased    propagation    during 
the    coming   season.     It  is   of   a   dazzling 
colour  and   verj'  free  ;    there  is    no  shade 
among  the  Begonias  or   Pelargoniums   to 
equ!il   it.       Petunia    Cliant    of    California,    alike 
in  beds   as  in    window   boxes,   already   noted,    is 
throwing   nearly   all  purple  flowers,  a  rich  dark 
black-veined   purple,  and   makes  a  very  fine  bed 
on  a  large  scale  associated  with  the  white  Tobacco. 
Another  large  bed,  thinly  planted  with  clumps  of 
variegated   Ribbon  Grass,  was  filled  in   this  year 
with  a  mixture  of  scarlet  and  purple  Verbenas, 
and  is  now  very  show}'.  Violas  have  been  remark- 
ably .good  this  year,  and  as  the  splendid  rain  of 
July  13  came  just  at  the  right  time  to  give  them 
a  new  lease  of  life,  we  shall  have  a  long  flowering 
se.-vson.     A  border  that  will  be  verj^  pretty  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  is  planted  mainly  with  Mrs. 
Bellamy  and  Crimson   King  Violas,   relieved   by 
occasional  clumiJS  of  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

First  season  plants,  not  new,  but  flowering 
with  us  for  the  first  time,  embrace  some  good 
things  that  are  likely  to  be  presently  increased 
for  more  extensive  planting.  White  Swan,  Mrs. 
W.  Richards,  and  Othello,  three  distinct  shades 
of  colour  in  the  suffruticosa  Phloxes,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  are  making  a  brave  show  in  the 
centre  of  the  herbaceous  border  ;  the  dark  variety 
happens  to  be  a  neighbour  of    Ernest  Ladhams 
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Pink,  and  the  contrast  is  very  pleasing.  A  new 
departure  on  a  large  scale  is  a  long  border  of 
Montbretia  crocosmiivflora  carpeted  with  the  tiny 
white-leaved  Sedum,  and  in  another  week  this 
will  be  exceedingly  pretty.  Although  a  mistake 
was  made  as  to  the  height  of  Achillea  ptarmica 
The  Pearl,  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  growing 
is  not  suitable,  it  is  bearing  out  the  good  character 
received  with  it  and  throwing  a  very  fine  lot  of 
bloom,  the  characteristics  being  stronger  growth, 
much  larger  flowers,  and  longer  flower-stalks  than 
the  type.  The  remarks  respecting  the  e.xtra 
height  and  vigour  of  this  new  Yarrow  are  applic- 
able to  the  new  forms  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  which 
run  up  to  5  feet  in  height. 

Work  of  week. — The  soaking  rain  having  en- 
sured a  lengthened  Viola  display,  a  little  extra 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  complete  removal  of 
dying  blooms  and  seed-pods  in  beds  of  this 
favourite  flower.  One  is  sometimes  loth  to  spare 
time  for  such  work,  but  it  must  be  done  to  make 
sure  of  a  continuous  display.  So  also  with  Sweet 
Peas,  and  in  their  case  the  incentive  to  prolong 
the  flowering  season  is  all  the  greater,  as  they  are 
in  such  request  for  the  flower  basket.  Border 
Carnations  have  required  extra  attention  this  year 
in  the  way  of  staking  and  tying  ;  early  flower- 
stalks  are  vigorous  and  early  developed  flowers  of 
extra  size  and  weight ;  also  the  proportion  of 
later  flowering  stems  is  considerablj'  larger  than 
usual,  necessitating  later  tying.  In  the  course  of 
an  inspection  of  cottage  flower  gardens  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
border  Carnations  are  becoming  a  special  feature, 
and  that  their  cultivation  is  conducted  on  tho- 
roughly sound  lines.  The  stock  of  Phlox  subu- 
lata,  especially  var.  alba,  being  somewhat  limited, 
a  frame  has  been  prepared  and  cuttings  inserted 
during  the  past  week.  They  strike  well  in  a  com- 
post of  one-h.ilf  ordinarj- light  garden  soil  and  the 
remaining  half  two-thirds  leaf  soil  and  one  of 
road  sand.  Sufficient  soil  is  prepared  and  frame 
room  allowed  for  special  Snapdragons  and  Pent- 
steinons  when  the.se  cuttings  are  ready.  In  the 
propagation  of  all  the  above,  also  of  Pinks  and 
presently  of  Violas,  and  indeed  of  all  things  of 
similar  character,  that  only  remain  a  short  time 
in  the  cutting  frame  and  are  transferred  to  per- 
manent quarters  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
I  may  note,  for  the  benefit  of  those  starting  their 
culture,  the  advisability  of  placing  the  soil  for  cut- 
tings on  a  firm  bottom  rather  than  allowing  an 
unlimited  depth  of  root-room.  A  maximum  depth 
of  3  inches,  or  at  most  not  more  than  than  4  inches 
is  like  in  a  certain  sense  confining  the  cutting  to 
a  pot,  and  they  lift  with  a  "close-at-home'  mass 
of  roots  instead  of  a  lot  of  deep  straggling  roots, 
as  will  always  be  the  case  on  a  loose  border.  If  in 
the  latter  case  roots  are  mutilated  in  the  lifting, 
the  diflerence  in  the  plants  coming  away  after 
planting  is  as  great  as  when  a  bedding  plant  is 
torn  roughly  out  of  a  box  from  among  its  fellows 
or  turned  out  from  a  single  pot.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  plague  of  earwigs  last  season  and  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  small  pots  containing 
a  little  hay  have  been  inverted  on  the  top  of 
Dahlia  stakes  and  are  examined  as  often  as  time 
will  permit  in  early  morning.  Dahlias,  especially 
the  Cactus  and  decorative  forms  in  scarlet,  crim- 
son and  white  .shades,  are  in  such  request  at  har- 
vest festivals  that  one  is  bound  to  take  care  to 
secure  plenty  of  flowers.  E.  Burrell. 

Glaremont. 


Antirrhinums.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
garden  flowers  is  the  Antirrhinum,  and  we  lately 
saw  a  series  in  bloom,  the  plants  ranging  in 
height  from  a  few  inches  to  ,S  feet  and  4  feet. 
One  could  compare  the  beauty  of  the  respective 
types,  but  none  was  so  fine  as  that  more  closely 
re-sembling  the  parent,  the  loose-growing,  free- 
blooming  specimens  that  fill  the  garden  with 
colour  and  beauty.  The  dwarf  kinds  are 
poor  indeed  compared  with  the  bushes  laden 
with  tall  spikes  of  well-coloured  flower-s.  Some 
were  finely  striped,  others  self,  these  the  more 
effective  of  the  two.     The  best  was  a  variety  with 


dark  coloured  leafage  and  intense  crimson  flowers, 
a  rich  bit  of  contrast.  Pigmy  forms  of  such 
plants  are,  in  a  way,  distortions. 

Iris  ochroleuca.  —  In  common  with  the 
majority  of  Irises,  the  above  has  flowered  here 
with  unusual  freedom  this  season.  One  large 
plant  here  carried  fourteen  spikes,  each  more  than 
5  feet  high  and  carrying  four  and  five  flowers  in 
succession.  I  have  a  variety  called  o.  gigantea, 
but  I  fail  to  see  where  the  name  comes  in  ;  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  they  are  identical.  I. 
orientalis  has  not  given  us  a  single  flower  this 
season.  I  have  several  dozens  of  plants,  some 
of  which  were  divided  in  the  autumn,  others  were 
not,  but  all  have  failed  to  flower— the  only  Iris 
out  of  many  scores  of  species  and  varieties.  Is  it 
due  to  the  hot  summer  of  1893?  Has  Mr.  G.  Pim 
noticed  a  kind  of  disease  in  his  Irises  ?  Some  of 
them  here  are  going  off  root  and  branch.  I  have 
just  noticed  a  large  clump  of  I.  fiftidissima  foliis 
variegatis  entirely  gone.— Tiios.  Arnold. 

Propagating  Pinks. — While  layering  as  a 
method  of  propagating  Pinks  is  being  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  piping,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  opinion  is  generally  held  by 
growers  for  exhibition  that  plants  raised  from 
pipings  bring  better  laced  flowers  than  those  from 
layers.  That  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Mr.  .J. 
Thurstan,  of  Cardifl',  adopts  a  simple  means  of 
raising  Pinks  from  pipings.  He  employs  ordinary 
glass  jam  jars  of  small  size,  and  by  means  of  a 
diamond  glass-cutter  cuts  a  ring  round  the  jar 
just  beneath  the  shoulder,  and  then  by  applying 
a  red-hot  poker  to  the  cut  the  expansion  causes 
the  glass  to  separate.  These  glasses  are  then 
inverted  over  little  groups  of  pipings  put  into 
sandy  soil  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  plants  in  his 
herbaceous  border.  Here  they  readily  take  root, 
and  Mr.  Thurstan  is  thus  able  to  raise  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants.  Such  a  sim]>le  method  of 
propagation  can  be  followed  by  anyone  growing 
Pinks  and  having  the  grass  out  of  which  to  make 
pipings. — R.  D. 

Rhodantlie     Manglesi    maculata. — I    can 

assure  the  writer  of  the  note  on  page  iS  that  this 
beautiful  everlasting  is  not  a  half-hardy  annual 
requiring  the  coddling  which  he  recommends. 
On  suitable  soil  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown 
hardy  annuals.  As  I  require  it  in  quantity  for 
room  decoration  in  winter,  I  sow  it  in  the  open  as 
I  do  Carrots,  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  in  well  en- 
riched, rather  stony  soil.  The  first  week  in  April 
is  a  good  time  to  sow,  and  I  have  never  found 
that  any  frost  we  have  after  that  date  did  any 
harm.  This  season  the  plants  are  not  so  robust 
as  usual,  and  the  12'  of  frost  we  had  in  May  may 
be  responsible  for  this.  I  never  thin  the  plants, 
.as  I  do  other  annuals.  I  do  not  find  the  white 
variety  of  much  account ;  it  is  not  pure  enough. 
The  above  may  be  a  revelation  to  manj',  as  one 
may  go  into  a  hundred  places  where  flowers  are 
grown  extensively,  and  yet  not  find  this  charming 
and  useful  annual.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  do 
much  good  in  heavy  clay  soil. — P.  A.  M. 

Cups  and  Saucers. — Under  this  name  I  have 
h.ad  sent  me  from  Lancashire  flowers  of  Campanula 
medium  calycantheraa,  the  sender  asking  if  it 
really  is  a  Canterbury  Bell,  and  stating  that  he 
has  applied  at  the  seed  shops  for  seed  of  Cups 
and  Saucers,  but  has  failed  to  obtain  it  ; 
therefore,  it  can  be  supposed  the  common  name  is 
used  within  a  restricted  area.  Rustic  names  are 
frequently  given  to  flowers,  but  they  do  not  travel 
far  away  from  the  place  where  they  are  employed. 
The  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend  states  in  his  "  Flowers 
and  Flower  Lore "  that  in  Somerset  the  name 
"  Cups  and  Saucers  "  is  applied  to  the  well-known 
Kidney-wort,  or  Navel-wort  (Cotyledon  umbili- 
cus), on  account  of  its  round  leaves,  but  I  cannot 
find  it  is  given  to  any  other  plant.  I  think  "  Cups 
and  Saucers  "  is  very  applicable  to  the  calycan- 
thema  form  of  the  Canterbury  Bell.  It  can  now 
be  met  with  in  several  shades  of  colour,  blue, 
white,  pink,  and  rose,  the  shades  of  blue  varj-ing 
somewhat.  It  is  a  sportive  form,  for  seeds  of  the 
calycanthema  type  will  produce  the  ordinary 
Canterbury  Bell,  and  rice  versa.     Those  who  raise 


seedlings  should  take  seeds  only  from  that  type 
in  which  the  saucer  is  complete — that  is  to  say, 
perfectly  rounded,  and  not  divided  into  segments, 
as  .seen  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  varieties,  stand- 
ing out  perfectly  horizontal  with  the  cup-like 
corolla  in  the  centre.  Canterbury  Bells  make  a 
fine  feature  in  the  garden,  and  to  have  them  at 
their  best  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  May,  so  as 
to  have  strong  jjlants  to  put  out  in  August  to 
bloom  the  following  summer.  It  is  a  hardy  plant, 
though  liable  to  be  damaged  by  severe  frost  fol- 
lowing upon  heavy  rain.  The  freedom  with  which 
the  plants  seed  curtails  somewhat  the  season  of 
flowering,  but  if  the  decaying  blooms  are  cut 
aw.ay,  lateral  growths  are  then  thrown  out.  I 
have  this  season  tried  the  experiment  of  growing 
a  few  plants  in  pots  in  a  cold  house,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  supplied  a  great  deal  of  bloom  for 
cutting,  and  the  act  of  cutting  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  others.  The  flowers  were  very  fine  and 
pure  under  glass. — R.  D. 


JUNE  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

SiRj — Summer  weather  did  not  set  in  this 
month  until  the  20th,  although  occasional  warm 
days  were  experienced  during  the  early  part. 
Up  to  the  20th  the  thermometer  on  the  Grass 
fell  to  below  50°  on  sixteen  nights,  the  lowest 
reading  being  on  tlie  19th,  when  it  registered 
40 '9°.  For  fifteen  days  out  of  the  thirty  the 
wind  had  either  north  or  east  in  it,  its  velocity 
during  the  month  averaging  considerably  higher 
than  in  May,  which  in  turn  was  higher  than  the 
average  for  April.  It  is  very  unusual  for 
April  to  be  a  stiller  month  than  May  or  June. 
Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days  ta  the  extent  of  2-36 
inches,  bringing  the  lialf-year's  total  to  15-01 
Luches,  being  4  72  inches  in  excess  of  the  rain- 
fall for  the  first  six  months  of  1 893. 

The  Strawberry  crop,  in  spite  of  the  plants 
being  untouched  by  the  late  May  frost,  has  been 
a  poor  one,  probably  owing  to  the  drought  of 
last  year.  In  many  orchards  dark  patches  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance,  which  on  nearer  in- 
spection prove  to  be  dead  Apple  trees.  In 
one  orchard  on  a  steep  slope  I  counted 
twenty  -  six  dead  trees,  a  legacy  of  the 
past  year.  Some  young  Pear  trees  on  lately- 
planted  land  have  been  infested  by  a  small 
land  snail  (Helix  virgata).  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  snail  wliich  in  some  districts  appears  iu 
great  quantities  after  rain,  giving  rise  to  the 
popular  superstition  that  it  falls  from  the  rain 
clouds.  The  Apples,  which  are  planted  alter- 
nately with  the  Pears,  are  apparently  not  so 
much  esteemed,  as  I  have  rarely  found  a  snail 
on  thera,  while  on  some  of  the  Pears  I  have 
found  as  many  as  fifty. 

Spanish  and  English  Irises  have  been  very 
beautiful,  though  very  fleeting  ;  iu  fact, 
this  summer  seems  to  be  even  worse  than 
was  last  year's  as  regards  the  lasting  (piaUties 
of  flowers.  Of  both  sections  the  self  colours  are 
far  preferable  to  the  splashed  or  mottled  varie- 
ties. I  have  this  year  tried  five  named  whites  and 
the  same  number  of  yellows  in  the  Spanish  sec- 
tion. Of  whites,  Snow  Queen  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  so  far,  and  of  yellows,  Yellow  King,  a  light 
yellow,  and  Golden  King,  a  fine  orange  ;  these 
with  the  light  blue  Celestial  massed  iu  large 
clumps,  taking  care  to  keep  the  varieties  sepa- 
rate, give  fine  eflects.  They  apparently  resent 
a  heavy  soil  more  than  the  English  Iris,  and 
soon  dwindle  away  in  it.  That  sjjlendid  Iris 
ochroleuca,  associated  with  aurea  and  Monnieri, 
has  been  blooming  well,  but  Iris  Kfempferi  I 
find  diflicult  to  manage.  A  few  planted  two 
years  ago  low  down  at  the  edge  of  running 
water  shot  up  strongly  at  once,  but  afterwards 
disappeared   altogether.     Others   were   planted 
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by  the  side  of  a  small  watercourse,  but  a  foot 
above  the  water  -  level,  trenches  being  dug 
behind  them,  whicli  in  dry  weather  were  filled 
with  water  once  a  day.  The  first  year  one 
fiowercd  feebly,  but  some,  notably  the  type 
aiid  a  white  variety,  grew  strongly.  This  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  type,  which  is  flower- 
ing well,  none  have  grown  strongly,  making 
weakly  and  yellow  leafage.  I  therefore  dis- 
CdUtinued  the  water  treatment  and  have  left 
them  to  themselves,  but  they  apparently  appre- 
ciate neglect  as  little  as  solicitude.  Liliuni 
giganteum  has  done  well,  three  throwing  up 
flowering  spikes,  the  tallest  being  nearly  9  feet 
high  and  carrying  twelve  flowers.  L.  pardali- 
luim  and  canadense,  two  of  the  most  graceful 
of  Lilies,  swaying  with  every  breath  of  wind, 
flourish  in  a  shady  bed  in  peat  and  leaf-mould. 
Roses  have  been  very  good  and  have  suffered  but 
little  from  mildew.  Except  in  a  very  late 
season,  the  best  in  this  part  of  England  are 
past  by  the  time  of  the  Crystal  Palace  show. 
On  a  slope  where  Kalmias  and  Azaleas  are 
growing,  Benthamia  fragifera  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous object,  the  greenish  white  blossoms 
standing  out  well  against  the  foliage  of  the  Elms. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  first  blooms 
opened  on  the  large  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  and  the  numerous  buds  give  promise  of  a 
flowering  period  lasting  till  the  frost  puts  an 
end  to  it. 

The  last  few  days  of  June  were  hot  and  dry, 
the  air  remaining  torrid  until  cooled  by  twilight 
and  the  dew,  the  hours  after  sunset  being  the 
only  enjoyable  ones.  On  such  midsummer 
nights  it  is  hard  to  leave  the  garden,  where 
graceful  Syringas,  draped  in  the  white  raiment 
of  their  odorous  blossoming,  stand,  ghost-like, 
by  the  narrow  paths,  tlie  flower-laden  sprays 
ever  and  anon  faintly  rustling  beneath  the 
breath  of  a  stray  zephyr  and  filling  the  air 
with  fragrance,  while  in  the  background  the 
snowy  spires  of  tall  Foxgloves  gleam  against 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens. 

S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 
A  Fi.NE  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  is 
in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
Each  variety  is  planted  in  a  bold  mass,  and  one 
can  then  see  the  effect  the  flowers  are  capable  of 
producing  in  the  garden.  The  self-coloured  kinds 
are  by  far  the  showiest  and  richest,  and  the  varie- 
ties represented  have  been  raised  by  various 
growers.  Such  a  display  as  this  in  the  open  and 
in  a  space  surrounded  by  houses  shows  that  the 
Carnation  is  one  of  the  best  town  flowers,  the 
growth  being  robust,  quite  as  much  so  as  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  country.  We  selected  a  few  of 
the  finer  kinds,  particularly  the  selfs  which  are 
worth  first  consideration  for  efl'eot.  All  the  best 
of  the  older  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  grown, 
also  several  sterling  novelties,  but  still  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  before  one  can 
destroy  that  objectionable  characteristic,  splitting 
of  the  caly.\-.  Many  otherwise  beautiful  flowei^ 
are  spoilt  through  this  trait,  but  a  race  is  slowly 
bemg  raised  in  which  the  petals  are  held  well 
withm  bounds.  A  very  dwarf  and  strong-grow- 
mg  Carnation  is  Border  Maid,  the  flowers  large, 
rose,  passing  to  white  towards  tlie  margin  and 
produced  freely.  That  now  well-known  kind 
Wmter  Cheer  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  the 
open  and  does  not  split.  It  is  a  good  Carna- 
tion for  all  seasons,  flowering  well  in  pots  during 
the  season,  and  even  now  we  noticed  a  large 
mass  of  it  in  full  beauty  in  one  of  the  houses. 
Abigail  bears  well-formed  carmine-rose  flowers, 
the  plants  flowering  freely  and  strong  in  growth. 
It  is  important  to  get  kinds  of  robust  habit  that 
bear  a  good  display  on  sturdy  stems.  Oriflamme 
IS  an  acquisition,  its  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
shade  and  the  plant  dwarf,  whilst  a  good  word 


may  be  .said  for  one  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith's  kinds 
named  Lady  Gwendoline,  a  fine  rosy-shaded  self, 
which  splits  very  little.  It  has  broad,  stout  petals, 
composing  a  full  handsome  bloom.  A  brilliant 
scarlet  self  and  vigorous  grower  is  Joe  Willet. 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  also  a  large  assortment 
of  white-flowered  Carnations,  such  as  W.  P. 
Milncr,  Mrs.  Watts,  The  Bride  and  Mrs.  F. 
Gifibrd,  which,  unfortunately,  bursts  its  calyx 
greatly.  Two  of  the  best  are  Florence  E.  Tho- 
day,  which  is  a  remarkably  free  and  vigorous 
kind,  with  pure  white  flowers,  having  broad, 
robust  petals,  and  Mr,=.  Donaldson,  which  is  simi- 
lar, the  petals  unusually  stout.  We  were  pleased 
with  a  break  of  Countess  ot  Paris,  which  was 
flowering  exceptionally  well,  and  the  soft  tone 
showed  to  advantage  in  a  mass.  That  fine  fancy 
Carnation  Alice  Ayres  was  in  full  beauty,  its 
flowers  large,  full,  and  prettily  coloured,  white, 
striped  red.  They  are  produced  freely  and 
create  a  distinct  effect,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
split.  Celia  (rose),  Ketton  Rose,  Beauty  of  Fox- 
hall  (purple),  Purple  Gem.  Maggie  Laurie  (rose), 
and  the  charming  Raby  Castle  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Ruby  is  a  brilliant  flower  and  does  not 
split,  at  least  not  so  badly  as  some  kinds,  such  as 
Horace,  which  is  of  a  fine  colour,  but  the  flowers 
were  burst  to  pieces,  scarcely  one  being  intact. 
Nothing  atones  for  such  a  defect  as  this.  Oxonian 
is  a  rich  clove-coloured  Carnation,  and  worthy  of 
note  also  were  Walter  Ware,  rich  purple  ;  Crim- 
son Pet,  a  neat,  rather  small,  but  bright  crimson 
flower  ;  and,  of  course,  the  old  crimson  and  blush 
Cloves.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  cannot  get  a  yellow- 
coloured  Carnation  ot  vigorous  growth.  The 
plants  are  invariably  of  sickly  aspect,  which 
makes  them  practically  valueless  except  for  pots 
to  give  cut  bloom.  Germania  was  fine  in  pots, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ot  the  yellows  in  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  kinds  of  this  tone  in  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  mentioned  in  these  few  notes 
practically  only  self-coloured  Carnations,  but  the 
collection  is  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  all  forms 
of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  enter  into  lengthy  details  of  the 
many  beautiful  varieties,  as  all  the  finest  types, 
new  and  old,  are  grown  in  the  beds,  which  now 
make  a  rich  mass  of  varied  colour. 

At  Upper  Teddinoton. 

We  went  recently  to  see  that  fine  Carnation 
Uriah  Pike  flowering  in  the  open  in  Mr.  May's 
nursery  at  Upper  Teddington.  Visitors  to  exhi- 
bitions during  this  spring  and  early  summer  will  be 
familiar  with  this  splendid  Clove  Carnation,  which 
seems  faultless.  This  is,  we  may  mention,  a  mar- 
ket nursery,  and  this  flower  is  grown  in  thousands 
to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  the  richly 
coloured  and  fragrant  blooms.  One  can  under- 
stand, perhaps,  the  scale  upon  which  such  things 
as  this  are  grown  for  market  when  no  less  than 
ten  houses  were  in  the  season  devoted  to  this  va- 
riety. Three  of  these  houses  are  108  feet  in 
length,  five  of  them  13i1  feet,  another  being  1G.5 
feet,  and  the  longest  of  all— a  splendid  structure 
—is  no  less  than  2(3.3  feet.  When  the  plants  filled 
this  huge  house  they  presented  a  splendid  picture 
of  colour,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
plants  now  flowering  so  finely  in  the  open  have 
remained  there  throughout  the  winter,  the 
strongest  of  them  being^lifted  for  pots  ;  it  there- 
fore is  the  weaker  ones  that  have  grown  into  the 
splendid  tufts  one  sees,  bearing  a  burden  of 
flowers  practically  intact  throughout.  One  finds 
occasionally  a  split  bloom,  but  under  glass  it  is 
rare  to  see  such  a  thing.  Uriah  Pike  Carnation 
is  in  every  way  one  of  the  finest  of  all  in  cultiva- 
tion, vigorous  in  growth,  free-blooming,  rich  in 
colour,  non-splitting,  and  of  powerful  Clove  fra- 
grance. 

■Winter-blooming  "Violets.— These  will  now 

require  attention.  Our  rooted  runners  put  out 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May  are  now  mak- 
ing good  progress,  and  have  been  mulched  with 
spent  Mushroom  manure.  This,  while  saving  the 
foliage  from  being  smeared  witli  dirt  during  the 
process  of  syringing,  also  conserves  the  moisture 


about  the  roots.  The  p'ants  are  thoroughly  well 
doused  once  weekly  with  the  hose,  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  receiving  a  good  share  of 
water.  Once  in  three  weeks  a  little  sulphur  is 
added,  this  keeping  in  check  that  great  enemy  of 
the  Violet,  red  spider.  I  always  allow  a  few  run- 
ners to  grow  for  a  little  while,  this  inducing  a 
good  root-action,  after  which  they  are  removed,  as 
are  all  others  at  short  intervals.  When  runners 
are  allowed  to  form  in  quantity  and  are  then 
removed  all  at  once,  a  severe  check  often  follows, 
and  much  mischief  is  done.  Some,  perhaps,  might 
begrudge  the  labour  of  syringing,  but  when  this 
is  practised  and  the  plants  are  mulched  watering 
is  saved. — J.  Crawford. 

Iris  ochroleuca,  I.  aurea,  and  1.  Monnieri. 

— These  three  noble  kinds  are  now  beginning  to 
attract  more  notice,  and  they  richly  deserve  to  be 
largely  grown.  They  are  all  very  similar  in 
growth,  and  when  not  in  flower  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  tell  tliem  apart.  In  bloom,  however, 
there  is  no  mistaking  them.  The}-  are  most  dis- 
tinct, the  tallest,  handsomest  members  of  a  very 
large  family,  and  apparently  as  easy  to  grow  as 
Iris  germanica,  to  the  many  fine  forms  of  which 
these  three  grand  species  come  in  welcome  suc- 
cession. Iris  ochroleuca  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
of  the  three,  and  I  have  seen  it  growing  and 
flov  ering  well  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  In 
an  Ipswich  front  garden,  beside  a  bu.sy  street,  I 
saw  it  for  several  years,  and  always  flowering  in 
due  season.  Last  year  I  came  unexpectedly  upon 
a  group  in  an  open  part  of  a  wet  wood,  the  plants 
naturalised  among  Rushes  and  Sedges,  which  thev 
quite  overtopped.  I.  Monnieri  and  I.  aurea  both 
have  yellow  flowers,  those  of  the  former  kind 
being  the  larger,  the  petals  broad  and  smooth, 
and  the  colour  a  uniform  clear  soft  yellow.  The 
flowers  of  aurea  are  of  a  much  deeper  yellow,  the 
petals  narrower  with  wavy  or  crimpled  edges. 
It  is  also  the  tallest  kind,  for  under  favourable 
conditions  its  flower-spikes  attain  a  height  of  6 
feet.  The  herbaceous  border  is  not  the  only 
home  and  place  for  such  plants  as  these.  They 
are  often  confined  to  one  little  spot  there.  We 
have  these  three  Irises  doing  well  in  a  large  bed 
of  Azaleas. — A.  H. 


NOTES   ON  PINKS. 


In  looking  over  the  collection  at  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how-, 
despite  the  hot,  bright,  drying  weather,  many 
of  the  flowers  were  well  laced.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  florists  who  grow  the  laced  Pinks 
for  exhibition  find  it  necessary  to  shade  their 
flowers  from  the  sun  in  order  to  have  the  laciug 
as  dense,  regular,  and  bright  in  colour  as  pos- 
sible. By  doing  so  nothing  is  put  on  to  the 
petals  which  is  not  already  there,  but  shade  and 
the  subdued  light  thereby  obtained,  added  to 
the  coolness  provided  for  the  blossoms,  not  only 
perfect  the  lacing,  but  bleach  the  groimd 
colour  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  between  the 
two — the  w-hite  and  the  dark  lacing— there  are 
startling  contrasts. 

Some  of  the  laced  varieties  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  border  purposes  because  of 
their  dwarferand  moi-e  erect  growth.  At  Chis- 
w-ick.  Beauty,  Mrs.  Dark,  Rosy  Morn  and 
Modesty  were  awarded  three  marks  each  as 
eflfective  bedders,  being  of  compact  growth  and 
very  free  ;  to  these  can  be  added  John  Ball  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  McCrorie,  the  last-named  a  variety 
I  obtained  from  Scotland,  singularly  dw-arf, 
compact  and  erect,  as  well  as  a  good  florists' 
exhibition  variety,  the  former  a  beautiful  laced 
flower,  singularly  free  blooming,  and  also  erect. 
1  have  now  in  full  bloom  two  lines  of  plants  of 
John  Ball,  about  thirty  plants  in  each,  and 
among  the  hundreds  of  flowers  they  have  pro- 
duced there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  well 
laced.  John  Ball  appears  to  be  largely  free 
from  that  defect  which  is  characteristic  of  most 
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of  the  Pinks,  laced  and  ordinary,  that  of  being 
"pod-splitters."  If  raisers  will  turn  their  at- 
tention to  raising  seedlings  as  free  as  possible 
from  this  failing,  the  defect  will  be  largely  got 
rid  of  in  time. 

I  think  Mr.  Douglas  on  p.  5  puts  the 
sending  out  of  Criterion  and  New  Criterion  too 
early  by  some  six  or  seven  years.  I  think  they 
were  both  sent  out  about  1856.  Neither  of 
them  finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Charles  Turner's 
autumn  catalogue  of  1854,  and  I  think  they 
may  have  been  catalogued  for  the  first  time  in 
the  autumn  of  1854  or  the  spring  of  1855.  They 
both  appear  in  Mr.  Turner's  spring  catalogue 
for  1856.  In  Mr.  John  Edwards'  "  National 
Garden  Almanack  "  for  1854,  in  his  selection  of 
Pinks  he  gives  Criterion,  but  New  Criterion 
not  until  the  following  year.  To  the  other 
raisers  of  Pinks  at  that  time  can  be  added 
Reade,  Hooper,  Hale,  Costar  and  Kirtland  as 
the  principal  names  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  Neither  the  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes 
nor  INIr.  James  Thurstan  had  begun  to  make  a 
name  as  raisers  at  that  time,  though  since  then 
both  have  raised  some  very  fine  varieties.  I 
think  Mr.  Thurstau's  James  Thurstan  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  finished  laced  Pink  in  cultivation. 
Sir.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  Birmingham,  is  also 
beginning  to  take  rank  as  a  successful  raiser. 

You  are  mistaken  in  giving  Sir  Hugo  as  a 
laced  Pink,  as  it  is  one  of  my  dwarf  seedlings 
with  fimbriated  petals  and  destitute  of  lacing. 
Though  you  depreciate  the  colour  of  Rosy  Circle, 
which  is  also  one  of  my  seeiUings,  I  may  state 
that  on  the  recent  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the 
floral  committee  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  Rosy 
Circle  was  unanimously  awarded  three  marks 
because  so  bright  and  etfective  in  colour.  This, 
Sir  Hugo,  Hetty  Dean,  Juno,  Delight,  Annie 
Bolton,  Charmer,  Rosamond  and  others  have  all 
been  bred  up  from  a  single  form  of  Dianthus 
plumarius,  and  they  retain  the  dense,  close  habit 
of  the  type,  and  consequently  are  invaluable 
for  rockwork.  As  a  rule  they  throw  one  flower, 
or  at  most  tw-o  to  a  stem,  but  they  are  wonder- 
fully prolific  and  bloom  continuously,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  they  are  sweetly  fragrant  and  only 
occasionally  pod-splitters.  The}' have  the  addi- 
tional recommendations  of  being  early  to  bloom 
and  of  perfect  hardiness. 

Ernest  Ladhams  is  a  very  fine  border  Pink, 
and  if  it  did  not  split  its  calyx  would  be  per- 
fect. Another  beautiful  flower  is  the  ro.se-col- 
oured  Lord  Lyon,  a  model  Pink,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, of  weakly  constitution  ;  at  least  so  it 
proves  with  nie,  but  I  am  informed  that  in  the 
midlands  and  other  places  it  does  remarkably 
well.  It  was,  with  one  or  two  others,  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Clarke,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Mrs.  Barlow  is  also  a  charming 
Pink,  delicate  pink,  with  rosy  centre,  smooth- 
petalled  and  very  free. 

Some  of  the  newer  southern  border  Pinks 
which  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  has  been  exhibitinu-  are 
too  large,  to  my  mind— large  to  coarseness"  Init 
it  is  probable  the  flowers  seen  in  London  had 
been  got  to  large  size  through  disbudding  ;  but 
as  large  Carnations  are  popidar,  large  Pinks  will 
probably  hit  tlie  popular  taste  also. 

Layering  rather  than  piping  is  now  much  em- 
ployed in  the  propagation  of  Pinks.  By  layer- 
ing it  is  possible  to  obtain  finer  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Last  year  I  layered  a  good  many  of 
my  Pinks  and  increased  the  others  by  pijnngs, 
and  I  found  the  finest  and  earliest-rooted  plants 
came  from  layers.  R.   Dean. 


Yellow  Yarrowr.— In  The  Garden  of  July  7 
is  a  (|Uotation  from  the  Firhl  referring  to  two  tall 
(.'rowing  varieties  of  Yarrow  having  yellow 
flowers.     For  years  I  have  grown  A.  filipendula. 


and  it  has   invariably  been  admired.     I  wish  to 

draw  attention  to  another  variety  (A.  tomentosa) 
having  also  vellow  flowers,  and  which  I  think 
highly  of.  In  height  its  flower-spikes  grow  but 
1  foot,  the  foliage  being  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  soil.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  golden  yel- 
low. For  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border  or 
in  the  rock  garden  this  jdant  should  prove  valu- 
able during  June  and  July. — E.  M. 

Lilium  testaceum.— This  is  decidedly  a  very 
beautiful  Lily  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all, 
for  when  in  "flower  there  is  nothina;  else  in  the 
same  way,  and  during  the  growing  season  the  only 
Lily  with  which  it  m.ay  beat  all  confounded  is  the 
Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum),  but  to  the 
practised  eye  the  two  are  very  difl'erent.  L.  tes- 
taceum is  what  may  be  called  a  free,  vigorous 
grow-ing  Lily,  that  .succeeds  best  in  a  good  open 
loam,    where    it   will    reach    a     height    of    from 

5  feet  to  7  feet.  The  leaves  gradually  shorten 
from  base  to  summit,  the  lower  ones  being  about 

6  inches  long.  The  flowers,  which  are  gracefully 
reflexed,  are  of  a  pleasing  nankeen  tint,  against 
which  the  bright  orange-red  anthers  stand  out 
very  conspicuous.  They  are  also  most  agreeably 
scented.  The  origin  of  this  beautiful  Lily  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum,  and  its  general  ajipearance  certainly  favours 
this  theory.  The  bulbs  are  large  and  globose, 
with  the  "scales  rather  loosely  arranged,  while 
they  start  into  growth  very  early.  The  first  Lily 
to  "commence  growing  is  L.  candidum,  w-hich 
pu.shes  up  its  radical  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and 
its  flower-spike  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground  quite  early  in  the  year.  Next  to  it  comes 
L.  testaceum  and  the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  then 
the  Martagons  and  L.  chalcedonicum.  The  usual 
season  of  blooming  of  L.  testaceum  is  about  the 
end  of  June  and  early  part  of  July,  but  last  year, 
owing  to  the  abnormally  hot  weather,  it  was 
earlier  than  usual  It  has  a  pluraUty  of  specific 
names,  as  besides  that  of  testaceum  it  is  also 
known  as  peregrinum,  Isabellinum,  and  excelsum. 
— H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  SWEET  PEAS. 

Those  interested  in  Sweet  Peas  will  find  a  large 
and  well-grown  collection  in  full  beauty  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick. Last  year  they  failed,  owing  practically  to 
the  intense  and  long-continued  heat,  but  this  year 
the  rows  of  them  are  dwarf,  compact,  and  a  mass 
of  bloom.  We  recently  made  a  few  notes  of  the 
finer  kinds,  and  if  not  a  icvi  of  them  are  beautiful 
and  distinct  in  colour,  many  are  so  much  like 
others  in  cultivation  that  careful  discrimination  is 
necessary  in  selection.  Some  varieties,  too,  bear 
flowers  of  striped  or  dingy  colours,  which  one  does 
not  want.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  are  Mr. 
Eckford's,  Wem,  Salop,  who  has  done  so  much 
towards  getting  rich  and  decided  colours,  with 
larger  flowers  than  those  of  the  older  types.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  accjuiring  new  forms  the  raiser 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  precious  characteristic 
of  the  Sweet  Pea — fragrance,  unlike  Carnations 
and  Roses,  which  too  often  in  their  newer  forms 
are  scentless  or  almost  so.  Amongst  the  Sweet 
Peas  one  gets  a  fine  selection  of  delicately  tinted 
flowers,  as  Duchess  of  York,  Eliza  Eckford,  Peach 
BIos.som,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Blushing  Beauty. 
We  like  one  called  Lemon  Queen,  the  bold  flowers 
white  touched  with  a  lemon  shade,  and  amongst 
whites  that  fine  kind  Mrs.  Sankey  is  superb,  the 
flowers  largeand  pure  white  without  trace  of  colour. 
Blanche  Burpee,  however,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
new  kind,  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Eckford.  Its 
flowers  are  very  pure.  Venus  is  a  variety  worth 
growing.  The  flowers  are  large  and  delicate 
salmon-buff  in  colour,  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
shade,  but  such  a  kind  as  Meteor  we  do  not  care 
for.  Its  colour  is  not  sufficiently  decided,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Novelty,  brilliant  rose,  a  too 
garish  and  hard  shade.  Emily  Eckford  is  a 
delicate  purple  -  blue,  a  pleasing  colour,  and 
amongst  blue-coloured  varieties  charming  novel- 


ties occur.  Captain  of  the  Blues  being  one  of  the 
better-known  kinds,  a  gem  in  its  special  line. 
A  delicate  shade  of  blue  one  sees  in  Lottie  Eck- 
ford, a  soft  and  distinct  tone,  also  in  Countess  of 
Radnor,  and  a  richer  shade  in  Imperial  Blue. 
The  varieties  of  this  colour  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
fine,  and  we  hope  rai.sers  will  not  err  in  striving 
after  mere  novelties  by  getting  dingy  shades, 
although  if  very  dark,  yet  rich,  as  in  Stanley, 
cjuite  a  maroon  colour,  or  Boreatton,  they  are 
welcome  ;  or  the  new  variety  Salopian,  which  has 
deep  crimson  flowers,  veined  with  purple — by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  contrast.  Good  kinds  of 
blue  shades  are  L.ady  Hamilton  and  Dorothy 
Tennant,  the  latter  now  familiar  in  gardens.  One 
sees  in  the  collection  several  excellent  kinds  with 
flowers  of  rosy  shades,  as  Princess  Victoria,  Lady 
Penzance,  Countess  of  Powis,  shown  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  R.H.S.,  the  flowers  carmine-rose,  and 
others,  but  we  dislike  such  varieties  as  Queen  of 
England  and  splendens,  for  the  reason  the  colours 
are  too  glaring.  They  have  an  unpleasant  effect 
in  a  mass.  Orange  Prince  as  one  sees  it  at  Chis- 
wick is  not  decided  enough,  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Eckford  will  not  continue  to  raise  dark-coloured 
striped  flowers.  So  far  he  has  not  been  successful 
in  getting  anything  in  this  waj'  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  such  forms  as  Senator,  Mrs.  Joseph  CJiamber- 
lain,  and  Princess  of  Wales  being  decidedly 
dingy  and  uninteresting.  They  produce  no  effect 
in  the  garden,  and  are  not  pretty  when  cut.  Mr. 
Eckford  is  getting  a  good  yellow  Sweet  Pea,  Mis. 
Eckford  being  quite  an  improvement  upon  Prim- 
rose, which  was  the  first  great  advance  towards  a 
true  yellow.  One  gets  in  the  finer  tj'pes  of  Sweet 
Peas  a  delightful  series  of  delicate  and  rich  self- 
coloured  kinds,  which  are  valuable  for  cutting  for 
the  house  as  well  as  for  their  beauty  in  the  open. 


CHOICE  JULY  LILIES. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  the  variable  Lilium  elegans 
(or  L.  Thunbergianum,  as  it  is  also  called)  are  past 
their  best  in  London  gardens,  but  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  have  in  their  nurseries  some  most 
remarkable  varieties  in  full  bloom.  The  finest  of 
a  gathering  of  them  is  the  new  Horsmani,  recently 
certificated  by  the  R.H.S.  It  is  not  so  large  a 
flower  as  some  other  forms,  but  the  colour,  an 
intensely  deep  crimson,  shaded  with  crimson- 
lake,  is  by  far  the  richest  I  have  seen,  and  one 
that  has  a  most  telling  effect  among  others.  It 
is  the  one  extreme  tone  in  the  wide  range  of  tint 
in  L.  elegans,  while  the  beautiful  little  form 
Alice  Wilson  represents  the  other  extreme  of  light 
colour,  the  flowers  being  a  bright  apricot-yellow 
with  the  usual  display  of  spots  on  the  petals.  It 
is  t|uite  a  Liliputian,  being  only  a  few  inches 
high,  and  this  as  a  border  flower  is  not  an  advan- 
tage. It  were  better  if  2  feet  high  and  as 
vigorous  as  some  of  the  others.  Van  Houttei 
and  atro-sanguineum  are  forms  that  make 
splendid  border  flowers,  as  they  are  both 
strong  growers  and  have  large  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  crimson-red,  the  atro-sanguineum  being 
the  deeper.  Other  Lilies  of  note  in  this  Col- 
chester nursery  are  L.  longiflorum  var.  gigan- 
teum,  one  of  the  several  forms  of  a  most  variable 
Lil}'.  It  is  an  unusually  strong  grower  and  has 
larger  flowers  of  thicker  substance  than  other 
forms,  and  invariably  carries  from  five  to  seven 
flowers  on  the  strongest  growths.  It,  moreover, 
does  not  split  in  the  flower-tube.  Compared  with 
other  forms  it  is  by  far  the  finest  in  my  garden 
now,  and  has  withstood  the  effects  of  the  wet 
weather  best.  L.  dalmaticum  is  considered  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  to  be  a  true  species,  and  L.  Cat- 
taneas  a  variety  of  it.  Mr.  Baker  puts  dalmati- 
cum as  a  variety  of  L.  Martagon,  and  in  a  broad 
sense  no  doubt  it  is,  but  from  a  gardener's  stand- 
point all  three  names  represent  very  distinct 
plants.  The  common  Martagon  everybody  knows. 
The  Dalmatian  form  is  of  taller  growth,  has  larger 
and  darker  flowers,  which  in  bud  are  more  woolly, 
while  the  bulb  also  is  different.  Everyone  can 
always  tell  dalmaticum  from  Martagon  by  these 
characters.  Cattanea>,  as  I  take  it,  is  dalmati- 
cum with  flowers  of  a  very  deep  blackish  purple, 
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stronger  in  growth,  and  bears  more  flowers  than 
dalmaticum.  I  have  it  growing  in  my  gar- 
den just  under  S  feet  high  and  bearing  thirtj- 
flowers,  while  dalmaticum  is  a  foot  shorter  and 
carries  twenty  flowers,  these  growing  side  by  side 
and  with  similar  sized  bulbs.  W.  G. 

Kew. 


Public  Gardens. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  PAKKS. 
The  parks  are  better  jjlanted  than  usual  this 
year,  a  greater  variety  of  good  things  being 
used  in  the  various  arrangements.  We  lately 
made  notes  of  several  interesting  beds  in  which 
good  garden  plants  were  a  strong  and  delightful 
feature.  Not  many  years  ago  in  the  parks 
perennials  were  seldom  seen,  but  now  they  are 
more  freely  planted  than  indoor  things  and  the 
result  is  excellent.  It  is  surprising  the  sjilendid 
colours  one  can  get  from  the  best  hardy  plants 
when  the  proper  kinds  are  selected.  Care  only 
is  needful  in  tliis  respect,  and  it  would  be  well 
sometimes  if  private  gardens  were  freed  from 
much  poor  material.  One  sees  many  fine 
flowers  omitted  that  would  throughout  the  best 
months  of  the  year  impart  rich  colouring  to 
beds  and  borders. 

ReGENt'.S    P.iKK 

is  especially  well  planteil.  It  is  usually  con- 
spicuous for  tasteful  beds  and  good  hardy  plants. 
Carnations  and  Pinks  are  a  feature,  the  white 
Pink  or  some  laced  varieties  as  a  rule  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  bed,  with  Carnations  as 
a  relief  and  succession,  or  tufted  Pansies  some- 
times take  the  place  of  Pinks  with  equal  suc- 
cess. We  think,  however,  it  is  not  wise  to 
plant  in  a  large  bed  seedling  Carnations  ;  the 
colours  are  too  mixed  and  lose  in  effectiveness. 
It  is  best  to  have  one  decided  colour  or  shade  of 
it  to  gain  a  rich  picture.  Evidently  the  varie- 
ties of  Begonia  semperflorens  are  getting  popu- 
lar. They  will  take  the  place,  we  think,  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  tuberous  kinds,  and  they 
are  more  graceful  in  habit,  with  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  These  are  comparatively 
small,  but  very  bright  and  pretty.  One  bed 
was  composed  of  tlie  variety  rosea,  which  has 
rose-coloured  flowers  and  dark  leaves  on  a 
groundwork  of  the  variegated  Meserabryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium.  Such  beds  are  not  in  the 
least  formal.  We  could  mention  other  instances 
of  line  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  Be- 
gonia, Vernon's  variety  being  one  of  the  richest, 
with  crimson  flowers  against  almost  choco- 
late-coloured leaves.  A  mixture  of  scarlet - 
flowered  Cannas,  white  Marguerites,  and  the 
sweet-scented  Tobacco  is  a  rich  assortment,  the 
Cannas  being  remarkably  fine  varieties  with  bold 
flowers  of  rich  colour.  In  the  side  borders  one 
sees  the  splendid  effect  of  good  grouping,  masses 
of  Erigeron  speciosus.  Delphiniums  and  other 
things  in  bloom  creating  a  fine  display.  Pelar- 
goniums are  used  in  the  same  way,  one  variety 
to  each  group,  and  this  is  far  better  than  a  mar- 
gin or  dotting  them  about  indiscriminately. 
Two  splendid  beds  are  composed  entirely  of  the 
large-flowered  Erigeron  speciosus.  This  is  hand- 
some when  grou])ed  in  this  way,  the  delicate 
lilac-purple  flowers  being  produced  in  profusion. 
In  the  borders  in  dry  soil  and  sunny  spots  are 
many  varieties  of  Spanish  Iris,  which  succeed 
well.  No  flower  is  more  charming  in  its  season 
than  this,  and  it  may  be  planted  with  happy  re- 
sults as  a  relief  to  a  groundwork  of  dwarf  grow- 
ing things. 

Hyde  P.\kk 
is  gay  with  many  good  beds  of  hardy  flowers. 
A  mass  of  deep  crimson  Sweet  William  is  rich, 


and  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
such  a  homely  jilaut  if  the  flowers  are  not 
speckled  or  novel  in  colour.  Novelty  usually 
signifies  something  objectionably  new  in  shade 
or  form.  A  pretty  bed  is  composed  of  blue 
tufted  Pan.sy,  edged  with  the  golden-leaved 
Lysimachia  nummularia  and  the  feathery  Cy- 
tisus  scoparius  Andreanus  as  a  relief.  Many 
fine  beds  of  Pansies,  not  all  tufted,  but  show 
and  other  types,  are  in  beauty.  The  Pan.sy  is 
one  of  the  chief  flowers  at  Hyde  Park,  and  large 
masses  of  them  have  a  quaint  aspect.  They  are 
telling  and  interesting  for  diversity  of  sliade, 
the  plants  being  a  mass  of  bloom.  As  at  Re- 
gent's Park,  Carnations  are  important  and  are 
in  .splendid  health.  A  bed  of  that  well-known 
kind  Alice  Ayres  will  be  a  charming  feature. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  blooms  freely,  two 
essential  conditions  in  plants,  especially  for 
town  gardens.  The  old  crimson  Clove  was  just 
bursting  into  full  bloom,  and  will  be  as  charm- 
ing as  anything  in  the  park.  This  fine  flower 
succeeds  well  in  London,  the  thriving  clumps  in 
the  Embankment  Gardens  showing  how  valuable 
it  is  for  the  purpose.  Another  good  feature  is 
the  Schizanthus.  The  plants  fill  two  small  beds, 
which  are  a  mass  of  delicately  coloured  flowers. 
Their  distinct  and  graceful  aspect  is  delightful, 
and  one  wants  as  much  variety  as  possible. 
Those  who  have  not  used  this  flower  in  this  way 
should  do  so.  A  bed  of  Roses  is  a  success.  As 
a  rule  the  Rose  is  unhap])y  away  from  the 
country,  but  the  plants  in  Hyde  Park  are 
flowering  well,  and  gain  in  beauty  by  the  mix- 
ture of  Musk  with  an  edging  of  tufted  Pansy. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  kinds  of  tufted  Pansy 
were  used.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety,  but  in 
the  parks  light  blues  seem  to  be  alone  tho\ight 
of.  The  colour  is  delicate  and  pleasing,  but 
one  gets  tired  of  it.  In  one  case  used  with 
white  Stocks  it  was,  however,  good.  We  have 
seen  few  prettier  beds  than  a  mixture  of 
these  two  things.  One  bed  is  planted  with 
Harrison's  Musk  as  a  groundwork,  with  relief 
plants  of  Vernon's  variety  of  Begonia  semper- 
florens and  the  graceful  Acacia  lophantha. 

Amongst  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  a  fine 
variety  is  Galilee.  It  produces  a  wealth  of 
double  carmine  flowers,  bright  and  full. 
Fuchsias  of  many  kinds  are  used,  but  on  pre- 
vious occasions  we  have  alluded  to  the  beauty 
of  these  wlien  bt)Idly  grouped  with  Palms  and 
other  fine-foliaged  things.  Amongst  Fuchsias 
the  old,  but  still  good,  because  one  has  nothing 
like  it,  variety  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  well 
planted,  and  other  kinds  used  are  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, Mrs.  Rundle,  Empress  of  Germany,  deep 
crimson  and  purple,  Mme.  Cornellisen,  and 
several  others.  One  gets  a  similar  class  of  plants 
in  the  other  parks,  all  of  which  look  well  after 
the  past  weeks  of  sunshine.  The  plants  are 
late,  but  strong,  and  will  flower  well. 


the  purchase  by  the  association  of  10  acres  Lam- 
mas Land,  Tottenham  Marshes,  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  I'enn  Road  Triangle  and  an 
additional  portion  of  Hackney  (^'hurchyard  had 
been  opened  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  their  maintenance  being  undertaken  by 
the  \'e8tries  of  Islington  and  Hackney  respectively. 
Seats  were  granted  to  the  Bermondsey  Vestry 
and  the  Wood  Green  Local  Board  in  reponse  to 
their  applications.  An  oflicial  intimation  was 
read  stating  that  the  association  had  received  an 
award  for  an  exhibit  of  maps  and  plans  showing 
its  work. 

Improvements    in   Waterlow    Park.  —  A 

number  of  improvements  have  recently  been 
carried  out  in  this  park.  The  chief  of  these  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  large  lake  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  park  (which  has  been 
closed  for  some  weeks)  on  a  site  which  was  for- 
merly an  impassable  swamp  during  the  greater 
(lortion  of  the  year.  A  number  of  ornamental 
shrubberies  have  been  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  general  effect  is  very  pretty.  Other 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  other  portions 
of  the  park.  The  total  amount  spent  on  the 
estate  since  it  was  presented  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  to  the  Council  exceeds  £61X10,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  £8000  has  been  spent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Lauderdale  House,  famous  as  having  once 
been  the  house  of  ^Nell  Gwynne. 


Public  park  at  Swraneea  — The  Earl  of  .Terfey 
has  finally  agreed  to  the  Swansea  Coi-poration's  selec- 
tion of  another  site  at  St.  Thomas's  for  a  public  park. 
He  will  bear  half  of  the  cost  of  making  the  roadways. 

Metropolitan  open  spaces. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  As- 
sociation, 8.S,  Lancaster  Gate,  recently,  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  a  letter  was  read 
stating  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  be  pleased 
to  open  \'ietoria  Park  Cemetery,  which  has  been 
laid  out  by  the  association,  and  formally  hand  it 
over  to  the  London  County  Council  for  mainten- 
ance, on  the  !20th  inst.  Progress  was  reported  in 
the  work  of  laying  out  of  the  Wharf,  Battersea, 
St.  Mary's,  Woolwich,  and  other  grounds :  and 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for  acquiring 
Bessborough  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Fields,  Hamp- 
stead,  Albion  Square,  and  additional  land, 
I  Wandsworth   Common.     It  was  announced  that 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  middle 

week  of  July  is,  taking  the  average  of  a  great 
number  of  years,  the  hottest  in  the  whole  year, 
but  the  same  week  this  summer  proved  a  marked 
exception  to  this  rule,  being  cold,  wet  and  sun- 
less. On  two  days  the  temperature  in  shade  at 
no  time  exceeded  G'2" ;  whereas,  at  this  time  of 
year  70'  may  be  regarded  as  about  seasonable  dur 
ing  the  warmest  part  of  the  daj-.  At  2  feet  deep 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  stood  at  64",  but  has  now  fallen  to  150', 
and  at  1  foot  deep  from  69°  to  6(t'.  Rain  fell  on 
each  of  the  eleven  days  ending  Monday  last  to 
the  total  depth  of  If  inches.  Soon  after  5 o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  there  occurred  here 
a  drenching  downpour,  doing  much  much  damage 
to  the  garden  paths.  For  ten  minutes  the  rain 
was  falling  at  the  rate  of  U  inches  an  hour.  The 
total  record  of  sunshine  for  Sunday,  Monday-  and 
Tuesday  amounted  to  only  three  hours. — E.  M., 
Berkhamsttd. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  societj-  will  be  held  in  the  Brill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  July  '24,  when  the  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society  will  akso  hold  its  annual 
exhibition.  At  2.30  a  special  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  will  be  held  at  the  offices,  117,  Vic- 
toria Street,  to  consider  the  adoption  (or  other- 
wise) of  a  new  bye-law  relating  to  life  subscrip- 
tions. At  3  p.m.  a  paper  on  "Filmy  Ferns"  will 
be  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Backhouse,  of  York. 
The  council  would  be  grateful  to  growers  of  these 
beautiful  Ferns  for  living  specimens.  —  John 
We.\thers,  Aiist.  Ser. 


Peat  Moss  litter. — I  should  be  glad  if  anyone 
who  has  tried  peat  moss  litter  would  give  their  experi- 
ence of  it  for  mulching,  mauuring,  or  potting. — E. 

Ifames  of  plants. — W.  F. — A  whitish  form  of 
Cattleya  llossiie,  but  certainly  not  pure  enough  to 
name  alba. — James  Lucas. — 1,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus;  2,  Masdevallia  Chimsera;  3,  Cattleya  Merdeli, 
fine  dark  form.— Si/diiC!/. — 1,  Aspasia  lunata  ;  2,  Den- 
drobium  suavissimum  ;  3,  too  shrivelled  to  distinguish. 

F.  Phillips. — All  ordinary  forms  of  Odontoglossum 

Alesandrse. H.  B. — 1,  Aeridea  maculosum  ;  2,  Den- 

drobium   Bensoniffi  ;    3,    Lselio-Cattleya   elegans ;    4, 

Lycaste     Deppei. T.    H.     Arc)icr-Hind. — Modiola 

geranioides,  not   Malvastrnm  Munroamim,  which  has 

orange-red   flowers   and   more   erect  in   growth. 

/.    HfiLs/inii- — Brodisea    capitata. G.    Parsons. — 

Spiraea   vaccinifolia. Norviaiitoii. — 1,   Gajega    offi- 
cinalis alba  ;  2.  Erigeron  speciosus  ;  3,  Doronicum  sp.  ; 

4,  Tiarella  eordifoHa  ;  others  next  week.. A.  Briggt. 

— Crataegus  tanacetifoha. 
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"  TMb  Ig  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


Chrysanthemums. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  BUD-TAKING. 

To  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  tliose 
who  cultivate  the  Clirysanthemuni  for  large 
specimen  blooms  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  bloom-buds  at  a  proper  time  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  character  of  some  varie- 
ties is  entirely  altered  by  the  time,  whether 
early  or  late,  at  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed. It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  early 
selected  buds  produce  blooms  in  many  cases  of 
gigantic  size,  but  as  the  taste  for  these  huge 
specimens  is,  happily,  changing,  and  judges  as 
well  as  the  public  are  setting  more  value  on 
clear  and  well -defined  colour,  form,  and 
general  refinement,  it  will  be  well  if  cultivators 
themselves  are  set  against  coarse,  dull  flowers 
like  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
grown  from  early  buds,  which  then  have  only 
the  virtue  of  filling  a  large  space  to  recommend 
them.  The  former,  for  instance,  is  decidedly 
pretty  in  form  and  colour  if  selected  fr()m  late 
buds,  and  is  such  a  good  grower,  that  it  seems  a 
pity  its  dimon.sions  should  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute. The  other  variety  named,  again,  is  an 
excellent  kind  for  having  in  full  bloom  at  quite 
the  end  of  the  year  if  late  tlower-buds  be  se- 
lected. In  this  case  the  blooms  are  of  a  distinct 
rose-purple  colour  and  give  a  pleasant  scent 
almost  unknown  in  any  other  Chrysanthemum. 

The  act  of  taking  the  bud  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood by  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
Chrysanthemums,  and  it  has  been  often  stated 
that  in  a  single  season  these  plants  generally 
show  flower-buds  three  times  at  periods  of  a 
month  or  more  intervening.  The  bud  re- 
commended for  present  selecting  will  be  the 
middle  one  called  the  crown,  because  it  comes 
the  first  after  the  plant  has  produced  a  break 
naturally.  Persons  on  the  look- out  for  these 
buds  may  easily  distinguish  them  in  the  centre 
of  a  cluster  of  little  shoots  at  the  points  of  the 
main  stems.  If  allowed  to  go  untouched,  the 
new  growths  will  eventually  swell  and  make  the 
bud  smaller  by  degrees  until  it  gets  entirely 
lost.  By  taking  it  then  it  is  meant  that  the 
little  shoots  must  be  snapped  ofl',  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  plant  m.ay  go  to  the  buds  instead 
of  new  leaves,  and  thereby  gain  time  for  bloom 
d  !velopraeut. 

Having  said  this  much  against  early  bud" 
taking,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  several 
very  beautilul  Japane.se  kinds  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  perfection  as  regards  size  and 
form  unless  selected  early.  A  capital  rule 
is,  never  set  a  flower  -  bud  before  August, 
but  if  the  kinds  I  shall  name  show  a 
ilower-bud  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  even 
now  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  select  it. 
Golden  Dragon,  an  old,  but  very  fine  sort  when 
well  grown,  is  one,  and  from  early  buds  flowers 
are  obtained  full  to  the  centre,  composed  of 
very  long  curling  florets  which  are  exceedingly 
rich  on  the  plant  or  on  an  exhibition  stand". 
Boule  d'Or  belongs  to  the  same  class.  This 
from  late  buds  either  comes  with  flowers  bavin" 
a  hollow  centre  or  tlie  florets  short,  but  grown 
from  early  buds  on  a  strong  plant  it  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
J.  H.  Dibbens  does  not  produce  flowers  of  lar<'e 
size  from   late   selected  buds  ;   this,  therefore, 


may   be   taken   early   with    advantage.       Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson  is  another  sort  which  must 
be  selected  early.     In  this  case  the  ))ud  takes  a 
long  time  to  develop,  and  whether  selected  early 
or  late  the  beautiful  distinct  amber  colour  is 
always  there,  but  from  late  buds  its  blossoms 
are  thin  and  small.     In  our  collection  we  have 
Middleton  Clark,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Vere  Flood, 
all  three  of  which  seem  so  like  the  above-named 
in  habit,  that  I  shall  treat  them  similarly  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  selecting  buds.     M.  Bernard 
will  produce  the  better  bloom  if  the  bud  be  set 
quite  early  in  August,  so  that  here  cultivators 
must  not  let  the  crown-bud  slip   by.     Charles 
Blick,    a   very   fine   yellow,    must   be   selected 
early,    and    so    must    Mrs.     C.    W.    Wheeler. 
The   last   is  difficult   to   grow,    and    has    only 
gigantic  size  to  keep  it  in  the  lists.     Puritan, 
descril)ed  as  white  shaded  rose,  is  in  all  forms 
elegant,  liut  I  much  prefer  it  as   a  pure  white. 
In  this  colour  it  may  be  had  from  early  buds, 
when  it  assumes  a   long,  flowing,   and   pretty 
type.    W.  G.  Newitt  is  naturally  late,  and  here, 
as   with   the   last   named,  its  graceful   form   is 
enhanced    in   beauty   by   early   bud-formation. 
Robert  Owen  must   be   given  ample   time   for 
development,  and  it  is  safe  to  select  flower-buds 
now.     Lord    Brooke   is   yet  another,  and  Col. 
W.    B.    i^mith,  for   obtaining  large,    handsome 
blossoms,    should   be    allowed    to  grow    away 
from   the   buds    which    appear    at    this   time. 
Princess  Victoria  struck  me  when  first  seen  as  a 
very  fine  bold  flower  ;   but,  curiously,  blooms 
of  it  have  not  been  obtained  in  good  form  since. 
This,  no   doubt,  is   through  its  flowers  taking 
such  a  long  time  to  develop,  and  its  buds  being 
naturally  so  late  to  ap]iear.     To   alter   this   I 
tojiped  the  plants  this  year  early  in   May,  and 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  the  desired  flower-bud  will 
be  seen.    Stanstead  White  comes  of  a  handsome 
drooping   form   from   early   buds  ;   this,    then, 
may  be  selected  now.     Eda  Prass,  one   of  the 
most  admired  of  all,  takes  a  long  time  to  build 
up  its  flowers,  and  the  Imds  must  not  for  that 
reason  be  left  to  a  late  period.     I  have  named 
a   goodly  list  which  I  think  includes  all  ty|)es 
that  rei(uire  early  bud-selection. 

The  next  list  I  shall  give  is  of  sorts  which  pro- 
duce first-rate  blooms  from  buds  selected  early 
or  late,  differing  a  little  certainly,  but  not  so 
■noticeal)le  as  in  the  cases  already  cited.  Kentish 
Yellow  is  comparatively  larger  from  early  buds, 
but  always  clear  in  colour.  Mile.  Tlu'rese  Rey 
is  rich  in  texture  in  any  form,  but  early  blooms 
are  more  drooping  in  form.  Sunflower,  admired 
because  of  its  curly  drooping  character,  is  much 
less  beavitiful  if  buds  are  selected  after  the 
middle  of  August.  G.  C.  Schwabe  may  be  had 
fine  from  early  as  well  as  late  buds.  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn  is  a  trifle  more  taking  in  build  if  the 
buds  be  selected  early  in  August.  President 
Borel  is  good  in  every  case,  but  its  colour  is  far 
more  brilliant  from  buds  taken  comparatively 
late.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  let  another  growth  of 
this  run  on.  Rose  Wynne  is  good  early  and 
late,  but  of  extra  dimensions  from  buds  of  the 
former  period.  Many  kinds  not  only  exhibit  a 
sad  want  of  colour  if  the  bloom-liuds  lie  taken 
at  an  early  period,  but  they  absolutely  rt  fuse 
to  ojien.  Like  all  the  above-named,  M'ss 
Dorothea  Shea  is  not  one  of  these,  only  the 
blossoms  from  early  buds  are  a  bit  straggling  if 
selected  now.  E.  Molyneux  comes  dull  in 
colour  from  early  buds,  but  if  left  till  after  the 
middle  of  August  the  blooms  come  with  a  yel- 
low eye  or  disc.  G.  W.  Childs,  again,  is  of  good 
size  from  early  buds,  and  from  late  ones  is  too 
small  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  yet 
such  Ijlooms  are  rich  in  colour. 

I  now  come  to  sorts  that  should  not  in  any 
case   be   selected    from    early   buds.     Viviand 


Morel  when  well  cultivated  is  as  much  ad- 
mired as  any  Chrysanthemum  there  is.  The 
clear  mauve-pink,  its  fine  size,  and  the  peculiar 
arch-like  form  of  its  drooping  florets  combine 
to  make  this  variety  unequalled.  To  have 
V.  Morel  so  handsome  the  buds  must  not  be 
taken  till  near  the  end  of  August.  The  sport 
Charles  Davis  may  be  similarly  treated.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  these  sorts  that  they  do  not  take 
so  long  a  time  as  most  varieties  do  between  the 
l)ud-sliowing  periods.  W.  Tricker  may  be 
added  to  the  above,  and  so  may  Mme.  Baco, 
Wm.  Seward,  and  John  Shrimpton.  Mrs.  C. 
Harman-Payne  is  too  coarse  if  the  buds  bo 
taken  before  late  in  August,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory Duke  of  York  may  also  be  named.  So, 
too,  can  Primrose  League  and  I'Isere,  both 
pretty  blooms  from  late-selected  buds.  One 
more  which  should  be  taken  late  is  Mme.  E.  Rey. 
The  incurved  varieties  are  all  alike  in  this  :  it 
is  most  unwise  to  select  any  flower-buds  before 
August.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  we  do  not  obtain  deep,  well-built 
flowers  of  any  of  the  Princess  group  of  sorts 
from  other  than  the  crown  bud,  and  if  these 
appear  even  now  I  would  select  them.  The  va- 
rieties of  the  Queen  family  give  the  best  results 
from  buds  selected  about  September,  so  that  if 
these  crown  buds  come  now,  let  the  growth  run 
on  to  another,  and  so  on  right  through  the 
list.  An  exception  is  perhaps  best  made  in  the 
case  of  the  variety  Eve,  which  would  bring  the 
l)uds  too  late  if  not  retained  from  this  time.  All 
the  varieties  I  know  among  Anemone  Chrysan- 
themums exhibit  a  truer  character  when  the 
bloom  buds  are  selected  about  the  beginning  of 
September.  From  early  ones  the  guard  petals 
are  confused,  and  the  best  part  of  the  blossoms, 
namely,  the  centre  or  cushion,  becomes  badly 
defined.  In  taking  flower-buds  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  best  times  for  the  operation  are 
moruLug  and  evening,  when  the  little  side 
growths  are  brittle  and  snap  ofl'  without  damage 
to  that  we  wish  to  remain  on  the  plant. 

H.  S.  L. 


ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  short  note  by  "Forward"  on  page  50 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  N.C.S.  do  not  properly 
encourage  the  raising  of  English  seedlings  because 
no  prizes  are  specially  offered  for  them  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be- forgotten  that  much  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities than  these  are  afforded  by  the  society 
holding  floral  meetings  almost  fortnightly  during 
the  Chrysanthemum  season,  and  thus  any  grower 
or  raiser  having  new  or  meritorious  seedlings 
either  of  English  or  foreign  origin  obtains  ample 
opportunities  for  presenting  hi.s  novelties  for  adju- 
dication. It  may  be  considered  that  a  first-class 
certificate  is  not  a  sufficient  encouragement,  but 
to  this  objection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
floral  committee  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit 
have  recommended  the  grant  of  a  medal,  which 
will,  I  think,  clearly  show  that  they  are  fully  ahve 
to  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  grower  of 
English  seedlings. 

I  gather  from  the  note  by  "  Forward"  that 
there  are  unusual  indications  of  English  Chrysan- 
themums occupying  a  much  higher  position  than 
hitherto.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
fail  to  see  that  there  are  any  at  present  which 
justify  the  hope.  There  will  always  be  a  certain 
number  not  only  of  English,  but  also  of  American 
and  French  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  best 
twenty  or  thirty  show  flowers  at  any  time.  The 
number  of  each  will  unquestionably  vary  year 
by  year  according  to  the  taste  of  exhibitors. 
To  say  that  English  seedlings  will  take  the 
lead  means  of  course  that  more  of  them  will  be 
grown  and  shown  than  seedlings  raised  by 
foreigners,  and,  considering  what  a  small  number 
of  our  countrymen  are  ensjaged  in  the  work  com- 
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pared  with  growers  abroad,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  taking  an  optimistic  view,  for  which,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground.  Excellent 
as  many  of  our  home-grown  novelties  have  ))roved 
themselves  to  be,  it  requires  considerable  faith  in 
our  growers  to  believe  that  they  will  produce 
varieties  that  shall  surpass,  even  if  they  equal, 
such  foreign  flowers  as  Viviand  Morel,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Mile.  Th6rtse  Rey, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  &c.  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  many  of  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish seedlings  are  really  grown  from  seed  saved 
abroad,  and  if  so,  then  all  the  raiser  can  claim  is 
the  ability  to  select  from  his  novelties  those  which 
he  knows  to  bo  most  in  accordance  with  public 
taste  here. 

The  addition  of  the  raiser's  name  when  a  variety 
is  certificated  would  be  a  very  proper  custom  to 
adopt,  for  under  the  present  system  the  person 
who  exhibits  a  flower  thus  distinguished  often  gets 
the  credit  of  being  its  raiser.  There  would  pro- 
bably be  some  objection  raised  to  this  suggestion 
being  acted  on,  because  in  the  case  of  an  imported 
variety  the  grower  who  submitted  the  flower  to 
the  committee  might  not  care  to  have  it  publicly 
known  where  he  received  it  from,  especially  if  he 
had  discovered  a  new  foreign  raiser  that  was  un- 
known to  the  public  at  large.  It  would,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  be  a  trade  secret,  and  one 
which  he  would  desire  to  hold. 

Chrysanth. 


SEASONABLE   NOTES. 


Plants   grown  on  the  orthodox  system,  viz., 
single  stems  from  the  base   increased  to  three 
branches   at    the    first    natural    break,    or   by 
topping  the  plants  at  a  certain  stage  in  their 
growth,  are  now  making   rapid    progress,  the 
recent  fine  weather  having  accelerated  growth 
very  considerably.     I  note,  however,  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  to  a  loss  of  chlorophyll  in  the 
leaves  of  many  varieties,  notably  Boiile   d'Or, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Primrose  League,  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  excess  of  moisture  at  tlie  roots. 
In  this  district  a  quantity  of  rain   has  fallen 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  which  may  account 
for  the  paleness  in  the  colour  of   the  foliage. 
Plants  so  affected  should  be  carefully  watered 
in  the  future,  keeping  the  soil  on  tlie  dry  side 
when  po.ssible  for  a  time,  even  if  some  way  of 
protecting  the  roots  from  heavy  rains  has    to 
be  adopted  by  covering  the  tops  of  the  pots  with 
large  crocks  or  pieces  of  slate  sufficient  to  ward 
off  heavy  rains.   Attention  must  be  strictly  paid 
to  the  removal  of  superfluous  growth  from  the 
main  branches,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole 
energy  of  the  plants  into  the  stems  which  are 
eventually  to  produce  blooms,  one  upon  each 
stem.     Some   varieties   are   prone   to    pushing 
growths   continuously   from   the  nodes  ;  these 
should   be  pinched  off  directly  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  so  as  to  relieve  the  plants  of 
any  unnecessary  strain.     It  is  hardly  possible 
at  this  stage  of  their  growth  to  induce  Chry- 
santhemums to  make  too  strong  a  stem  growth, 
provided,  of  course,  the  plants  receive  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  space,  so  that  the  growth  is 
solidified  as  it  is  made  by  a  free  exposure  to  sun 
and  air.     The  three  selected  .'hoots  or  branches 
shoiild  be  tied  S3parately  and  securely  to  up- 
right stakes  made  fast  to  the  horizontal  wires 
that  are   usually  stretched   behind   the   plants 
when  in   their  summer    (juarters.     Neglect  of 
this  often  results  in  the  loss  of  shoots.     The 
points  when  gross,  as  they  should  be  at  this 
stage,  are  very  brittle  and  easily  snap  off  by 
heavy   rains.      Some    ])ersons   say    that    fewer 
points  are   broken  when  they  are   allowed   to 
grow  loosely  for  at  least  a  foot  long,  but  I  have 
known  these  .same  persons  lose  fully  fifty  points 
in  one  day  by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds. 
The  advantage  of  securing  each  of    the  three 
slioots  to  separate  stakes  is  that  more  space  is 


given  them  for  maturation  as  growth  proceeds 
by  fully  exjiosing  the  leaves  to  all  available 
sunshine.  This  can  easily  be  tested  by  those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  ;  by  looping 
up,  as  it  were,  the  three  shoots  to  one  central 
stake,  it  will  be  found  that  the  inside  leaves  of 
all  the  stems  are  neither  nearly  so  large  nor  so 
firm  in  their  texture  as  those  fully  exposed. 

Mildew     is     likely    to     be     troublesome     if 
prompt   measures   are   not   taken   to   stop    its 
progress.      I   notice    the    leaves  exhibit   signs 
of    the    presence   of    this    parasite,    especially 
upon     the     underneath     surface,     occasioned, 
no     doubt,     by     the     cold,     sunless     weather 
experienced  some  time  since.     Where  the  at- 
tack is  a  light  one  and  the  affected  parts  easily 
reached,  dry  sulphur  sprinkled  over  the  parts 
will  check  its  progress.     Where  the  underneath 
side   of   the   leaves   is  much  affected,  vigorous 
measures  must  be  adopted.     1  have  found  no- 
thing better  than  sulphur  and  quicklime  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :  Place  2  lbs.  of 
each  in  ten  quarts  of  water  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.     For  .syringing  on  the  plants,  use  two 
wineglassfuls   of   the    mixture   to  4  gallons  of 
clean  cold  water.     A   syringe   with  a    sprayer 
affixed  is  the  best  means  of  applying  the  mix- 
ture, thoroughly    wetting    every    part    of   the 
plant.      A    slight    discoloration  of   the    leaves 
will  be  visible  afterwards  from  the  effects  of 
the  sediment,  but  this  quickly  passes  away  and 
is  quite  harmless.     There  are  many  complaints 
this  season  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the 
members  of  the  Queen  family  being   affected 
with  yellow  thrips.     Tobacco  powder  will  check 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  where  it  can  be  pro- 
perly applied,   but  the  best  remedy  is  that  of 
thorougUy  soaking  the  leaves  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tobacco  water.     Release  the  point  of  the 
shoot  for  about  1  foot  from  the  support   and 
carefully  bend  it  over  the  edge  of  an  ordinary 
pail  filled  with  the  tobacco  water  and  held  in  the 
left  hand.     If  not  carefully  handled,  too  sudden 
a  bend  of  the  gross  shoot  might   result  in  it? 
being  snapped  off.     If  the  liquid  is  used  in  the 
evening  and  the  ])lants  vigorously  washed  with 
clean   water   applied    with   the   garden    engine 
the   next    morning,    they   will   be   freed   from 
this  pest.     In  some  collections    of   plants  the 
various  members  of  the  t^)ueen  family  without 
exception  have  exhibited  a  tendency  of  late  to 
prematare  bud-formation,  caused  no  doubt  by 
a  check  early  in  the  season.     Nothing  but  a 
persistent   removal  of  the  flower-buds  and  an 
incitement  to  growth  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
stimulant  will  remedy  this  evil  in  time  for  the 
plants  to  make  satisfactory  progress  and  form 
the   requisite  flower-bud  at  the  right  moment. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  powerful  and  the 
quickest  acting  stimulant  we  have.     Half   an 
ounce   to  a  gallon  of  tepid  water  will  induce 
the   plants  to   make   rapid   growth,   using   the 
stimulant  but   oner,  at   least  for  a  time  until 
the  result  is  thoroughly  tested. 

The  bulk  of  the  plants  wiU  shortly  require 
food  of  some  kind,  so  that  their  progress  may 
not  be  checked  in  any  way  after  the  manurial 
properties  of  the  soil  have  been,  as  it  were,  ex- 
hausted by  absorption  by  the  roots.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  commence  the  use  of  stimulants  too 
soon.  The  pots  should  be  well  filled  with  roots 
before  feeding  commences. 

E.  Molyneux. 


with  a  trunk  1  foot  through.  Although  none  of 
them  have  attained  this  size,  there  are  several  fine 
old  specimens  dotted  about  the  grounds  at  Kew 
which  still  remain  m  bloom.  Professor  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent in  his  magnificent  "Silva  of  North  America  " 
says  of  this  species  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  ornamental  of  small  trees,  and  that  few 
exceed  it  in  beauty  in  the  North  American  forests. 
The  leaves  are  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  but 
are  cut  into  three,  five,  or  seven  lobes,  these  lobes 
again  coarsely  toothed  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  glossy 
green,  but  change  in  autumn  to  various  shades 
of  red.  The  flowers,  borne  in  [rather  loose 
corymbs,  are  white.  Tlie  branches  are  armed 
with  .slender  sharply-pointed  spines  each  2  inches 
long.  In  the  "  Silva  "  it  is  said  to  grow  near  the 
banks  of  streams,  but  is  nowhere  very  common  in 
a  wild  state.  It  has  been  known  in  Europe  for 
over  two  centuries. 


Crataegus  coi'data  (the  Washington  Thorn). 
— Not  only  is  tliis  a  very  distinct  Thorn  and  one 
of  great  beauty  when  in  flower,  but  it  stands  out 
from  all  others  in  cultivation  in  this  country  in 
flowering  the  latest  of  any.  It  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  and  in  the  South-eastern  United 
States  grows  to  be  a  tree  20  feet  to  30  feet  high. 


NOTES  FROM  CHESTER. 

We    have   a   new  Agrostemma  here   which   does 
not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  its  merits  de- 
serve.    We  send   you   a   few  flowering  branches 
cut   from    plants    massed    in    wide   beds,    where 
the   effect   is   most   striking.      The   clear   silvery 
foliage    forms    a    beautiful   background    for   the 
profusion    of    bright    purple  -  crimson     blossoms, 
which  crown  the  plants  with  a  wealth  of  colour 
glory  peculiar  to  this  variety.     It  is,  as  you  see, 
very  free-blooming  and  the  flowering  period  ex- 
tends over  many  weeks.     Agrostemma  coronaria 
Walkeri,  for  such  is  its  name,  should  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  hardy  plants.     We  send  a 
few   sprays  of   Polemonium   Richardsoni   album, 
which    is   very   attractive   and   beautiful,    and   a 
flowering  spike  of  Centaurea  macrocephala,  gor- 
geous with  its  great  head  of  gold  and  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  shrubbery  border.     It  is  some- 
what unusual  to  find  Chimonanthus  fragrans  in 
fruit,   we  think,  but  we  are  able  to-day  to  send 
you  an  interesting  specimen— a  fruited  branch  of 
this   most   beautiful  plant.     The  wealth  of   rich 
foliage,  with  the  added  adornment  of  its  handsome 
fruits,  gives  an  effective  combination  (juite  uniiiue, 
as  you  will  see.     We  also  send  a  flowering  branch 
of   Tilia    laoiniata,   which   is  very  beautiful  just 
now,  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrant  odour  of  the 
Lime  and  presenting  a  grace  of  form  and  blend- 
ing of  colour  that  make  the  tree  stand   out  from 
its  fellows — a  distinctive  feature  that  commands 
admiration  and  supplies  an  element  of  haimony 
that  could  not  well  be  matched  by  anything  else. 
Everything  is  now  [jutting  on  growth  and  vigour, 
and,    what   with    brightest   flowers   and    freshest 
foliage,  the  season   must  be  regarded   as  one  o 
the  best  we  have  bad  for  years  from  a  nursery- 
man's point  of  view.     Of  the  beautiful  Holly-like 
shrub,   Desfontainea  spinosa,  we  also  send  you  a 
spray.   Its  tubular,  trumpet-like  flowers  of  orange- 
scarlet  are  brilliant  and  stand  out  with  a  colour 
emphasis  that  cannot  fail  to  attract.     Its  glossy 
foliage   is   also   a   distinctive   feature,   whilst   its 
spinous  character  has  given  it  its  specific  name. 
Almost   as  efi'ecti\-e,  and   with  an   equal  beauty 
in  another  way,   is   Rhus  Cotinus  atropurpurea. 
Even  now  before  the  branches  are  aglow  there  are 
a  prettiness  and  a  compactness  about  the  foliage, 
and  a   delicate   grace   about   the   purple   plumes 
which  lift  it  out  of  the  rank  of  commoner  things. 
Olearia  macrodonta,  with  its  silvery -grey,  Holiy- 
like  foliage,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of   the   garden,  whilst  Veronica   salicifolia,  with 
its   long    spikes   of    flower    and    its    Willow-like 
fohage,  puts  a  fringe  of  silver  wherever  it  is  grown 
in   masses.      Colutea   arborescens,    with  its   rich 
yellow  flowers  and  its  bladder-like  seed  vessels,  is 
a  taking  ornamental  shrub  just  now.     It  fills  a 
vacancy   in  the  hardy   border,  or  in  the   corner 
bits,  or  a  blank  in  a  wall  screen  almost  better 
than  anything  else,  as   it  combines  density  with 
crace  of'  form  and  flowing  character  peculiar  to 
some   of    these    branched    shrubs    clothed   with 
abundant    foliage     of     a     compound    character. 
Spiriea  salicifolia,  with  the  dense  compact  spikes 
of  pink  flowers,  is  also  in  splendid  condition  just 
now  with  us.     The  foliage  is  healthy,  abundant. 
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and  uninjured,  and  whilst  the  flower  garden  and 
the  herbaceous  borders  are  in  the  full  splendour 
of  midsummer  diversity,  with  every  tint  and 
colour-tone  flung  about  in  profusion,  the  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
bloom,  not  the  less  attractive  on  account  of  the 
backing  of  green  upon  which  the  eye  rests  every- 
where. DiCKSONS. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


CATALPAS. 

The  latter  part  of  June  is  the  season  in  New 
England  when  tlie  cliaracteristics  which  separate 
the  two  hardy  American  species  of  Catalpa,  or 
Indian  Bean,  are  most  readily  observed. 
Generally,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  attempting  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
old  C.  bignonioides  or  C.  syriugifolia,  or  C. 
Catalpa,  according  to  the  revised  nomenclature 
of  Professor  Sargent's  "  Silva  of  North  Ame- 
rica," and  the  more  recently  distinguished  and 
described  Catalpa  speciosa,  which  is  now  pre- 
ferably planted  on  account  of  its  more  hardy 
character  and  finer  proportions  as  a  timber  and 
shade  tree.  Young  trees  of  both  species,  seen 
now  in  thi.s  region,  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
by  the  flowering.  C.  speciosa  has  been  in  flower 
for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and  now  (June 
30)  about  the  last  of  the  flowerr,  are  falling. 
The  nearly  pure  white  corollas  are  more  than  2 
inches  across  and  quite  2  incho.s  from  the  end  of 
the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  bottom  of 
the  tube  and  its  entrance  are  strongly  marked 
with  two  bands  of  yellow  blotches  and  numerous 
small  purplish  dots  and  lines.  The  calyx-lobes 
are  of  a  rich  purplish  red  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large,  loose  few-flowered  jjani- 
cles,  and  they  have  a  delicate  sweet  odour. 

Although  these  Ijlossoms  are  now  fading, 
(hs  flowe:-buds  of  the  better-known  Catalpa 
Catalpa  are  yet  quite  small  and  are  not  likely 
to  expand  for  tn-o  weeks  yet,  so  that  it  may 
be  .'aid  there  is  a  month's  difl'erence  in  the 
time  of  first  flowering  of  the  trees.  The  flowers 
of  C.  Catalpa  are  smaller,  much  more  numerous 
and  crowded  in  the  panicle,  and  the  panicles  are 
smaller  than  those  of  C.  speciosa.  Both  species 
are  well  worth  planting  as  ornamental  flowering 
trees,  apart  from  their  value  for  shade  or  other 
purposes.  They  begin  to  blossom  freely  when 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old  from  seed 
and  bear  flowers  annually  afterwards. 

Outside  of  the  flowers,  other  less  marked 
specific  difterences  are  found  in  the  generally 
smaller  size  of  the  leaves  of  C.  Catalpa  and 
their  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  when  bruised, 
whereas  there  is  little  or  none  of  this  odour  in 
the  leaves  of  C.  speciosa.  The  Bean-like  pods, 
too,  of  C.  speciosa  average  longer  than  those  of 
C.  Catalpa,  often  being  18  inches  or  20  inches 
long.  The  most  important  point  of  interest  to 
northern  cultivators  of  these  trees  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  C.  speciosa  is  much  the  hardier  of 
the  two  species.  Growing  side  by  side  in  the 
arljoretum  during  the  past  eight  years,  C. 
speciosa  has,  witliout  exception,  been  alive  to 
the  tips  of  its  branches  at  the  end  of  every 
winter,  while  the  longer-known  species  has  been 
more  or  less  killed  each  year.  This  applies  t<> 
young  plants  particularly,  for  as  the  trees  get 
older  they  become  well  established  and  seem 
perfectly  hardy.  In  some  situations  even  in 
this  climate  they  may  not  show  any  unusual 
lack  of  hardiness  when  young.  Something  also 
depends  on  the  locality  whence  the  seed  is 
procured.  That  C.  Catalpa  is  hardy  here  is 
proved  by  the  fine  specimens  to  be  seen  about 
Boston. 


Compared  with  many  other  kinds  of  decidu- 
ous trees,  the  Catalpas  may  be  considered  as 
fast  growers.  A  group  of  eight  trees  of  Ca- 
talpa speciosa  which  were  planted  on  a  gravelly 
hill-side  averaged  about  5  feet  high  when  they 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1886.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  branch  out  at  4  feet  or  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  now  have  trunks  8  inches 
or  10  inches,  and  in  one  specimen  a  foot,  in  dia- 
meter, and  average  nearly  25  feet  high.  An 
equal  number  of  the  less  hardy  species  planted 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  situation,  and  of 
the  same  size  when  set  out,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  C.  speciosa,  as  all  but  two  of  the 
original  plants  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
and  the  remaining  plants  have  a  diseased  and 
stunted  appearance  on  account  of  frequent  and 
severe  injury  in  winter.  During  most  of  the 
time  since  these  trees  were  set  out  Grass  or 
hay  has  been  allowed  to  grow  about  them. 
The  soil  not  being  rich,  the  trees  were  origin- 
ally i]lanted  in  specially  prepared  holes  filled 
with  good  soil  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
good  start. 

Catalpa  ovata,  better  known  as  C.  Kiempferi, 
a  Chinese  species,  comes  into  blossom  as  the 
flowers  of  C.  speciosa  are  falling  away,  so  that 
it  tills  the  gap  between  the  extremes  of  flower- 
ing of  our  native  species.  Its  flowers  are  small, 
expanding  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  across, 
and  are  numerously  produced  in  rather  small 
compact  panicles.  These  flowers  are  of  a  dis- 
tinctly pale  yellow  colour,  marked  by  the  two 
orange-coloured  bands  characteristic  of  Catalpa 
flowers,  and  heavily  spotted  with  purplish-black 
dots  and  lines  around  the  mouth  and  interior  of 
the  tube.  While  they  are  interesting  they  are 
not  nearly  so  handsome  as  the  much  larger  and 
almost  pure  white  blossoms  of  our  native 
species.  In  winter,  C.  ovata  may  be  readily 
di.stinguished  from  its  American  congeners  by 
the  much  smaller,  more  slender  and  much  more 
numerous  pods  which  hang  on  the  branches. 
It  is  a  slower  growing  and  siualler  tree  than  our 
species. 

Catalpas  may  be  very  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which,  if  not  allowed  to  become  too  dry  after 
ripening,  will  germinate  readily  within  three  (jr 
four  weeks  aftiT  planting.  They  should  have 
a  very  slight  covering  of  soil,  and  will  soon 
germinate  when  lying  on  top  of  the  ground  if  it 
is  kept  moist  and  shaded.  The  cotyledons,  or 
seed  leaves,  are  very  deeply  divided,  so  that  as 
they  expand,  the  little  plantlet  at  first  sight 
seems  to  have  four  rounded  or  obovate  leaves. 
— J.  G.  Jauk,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


are  both  noticeable  in  this  respect,  while  the 
Japanese  R.  succedanea  changes  to  a  uniform 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  and  where  just  protected 
from  the  weather  it  remains  in  this  stage  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  climbing  Poison  Oak  or 
Poison  Ivy  of  North  America  (Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron) would  doubtless  be  more  often  grown  if  it 
were  not  for  its  poisonous  character,  as  in  the 
autumn  the  leaves  are  very  brilliant.  The  pLant 
known  in  gardens  as  Ampelopsis  Hoggi  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  this,  probably  the  Japanese 
variety.  Rhus  venenata  is  also  a  very  pretty 
shrub,  but  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  The  cut- 
leavetl  form  of  Rhus  glabra  known  as  laciniata  is 
very  distinct  and  pretty. — T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus). — 
This,  from  the  dense  wig-like  character  of  its 
inflorescence,  is  unlike  any  other  shrub,  besides 
which  it  is  at  its  best  during  the  month  of  July, 
at  which  time  many  of  our  hardy  shrubs  are  out 
of  bloom,  so  that  it  is  a  subject  which  might  with 
advantage  be  more  often  planted  than  it  is,  for, 
in  addition  to  its  other  desirable  features  above 
enumerated,  the  leaves  die  oS'in  the  autumn  very 
richly  tinted.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  Sumach 
known  as  purpurea  in  which  the  inflorescence  is 
of  a  purplish  hue,  and  the  leaves  are  also  more  or 
less  tinged.  It  is  a  very  desirable  form,  and  one 
that  will  in  time  doubtless  become  better  known. 
The  Venetian  Sumach  will  hold  its  own  in  dry, 
sandy  and  stony  soils  better  than  many  other 
shrubs,  and  under  such  conditions  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  the  foliage  in  autumn  is  much 
more  richl3'  coloured  than  in  deeper  and  moister 
soil.  In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Europe,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Balkan  regions, 
this  Rhus  in  some  places  forms  quite  a  feature  of 
the  country  during  the  autumn.  In  nearly  all  the 
different  species  of  Rhus  the  leaves  in  the  autumn 
before  they  drop  become  very  brightly  coloured. 
The  stately  growing  Rhus  glabra  and  R.  typhina 


Blue  Flax.— The  blue  Linum  perenne  is  charm- 
ing on  the  Grass,  where  it  is  planted  at  Kew,  the 
slender  stems  of  flowers  being  as  graceful  as  any- 
thing in  the  hardy  way  at  this  season  ;  a  bed  of  it 
is  also  very  beautiful,  but  we  like  to  see  such 
slender  kinds  on  the  Grass. 

A  good  Tropseolum  for  bedding  is  the 
variety  Vesuvius.  We  have  seen  it  lately  in 
several  places,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  known.  The  plants  make  a  dense  com- 
pact growth,  the  leaves  of  dark  colour,  and  set  off 
by  brilliant  crimson  flowers  that  appear  well 
above  the  mass  of  foliage. 

Hoya  multiflora.— This  was  formerly  called 
Cyrtoceras  multiflora  and  has  many  other  syno- 
nyms. It  is  an  interesting  species,  introduced 
from  Borneo  about  the  year  1S3S,  and  is  a  stove 
climber  with  distinctly  coloured  flowers,  produced 
in  slightly  pendent  umbels.  The  segments  are  of 
a  burr-yellow  shade  and  white,  and  the  plant 
blooms  freely  in  the  summer  season. 

Callipsyche  mirabilis.— This  singular  plant 
is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  a  Peruvian  species,  in- 
troduced about  the  year  186S,  but  one  sees  little 
of  such  things  as  this  outside  botanic  gardens. 
The  scape  is  sturdy  and  bears  a  large  umbel  of 
flowers  conspicuous  for  the  long  creamy-white 
stamen*!,  that  spread  out  and  form  a  really  attrac- 
tive feature,  the  calyx  being  greenish-yellow. 

Fachsia  triphylla.  —  A  plant  of  this  fine 
Fuchsia  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  Kew,  and  is  well 
worth  a  note.  The  flowers  are  deep  scarlet  with 
a  touch  of  orange  in  them,  tubular  and  produced 
in  clusters,  so  to  say,  which  are  in  rich  contrast  to 
the  deep,  neat,  bronzy  purple  leafage.  It  is  so 
distinct  from  any  other  Fuchsia  that  it  should  be 
grown  largely.  A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  it 
in  TiieG-VROEN,  Jan.  0,  1892,  and  the  accompany- 
ing description  deals  fully  with  the  plant. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Prichard.— ./?e  your 
inciuiry  in  "Notes  of  the  Week"  concerning 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  M.  Prichard,  the  va- 
riety was  raised  from  the  kind  known  as  Rev. 
WoUey-Pod's  A  1,  a  superb  kind.  Among  many 
seedlings  from  C.  filiforme  and  others  I  have  nu- 
merous forms,  the  petals  being  in  some  instances 
very  much  laciniated  and  the  flowers  altogether 
larger  than  in  the  older  forms,  and  with  that  hne 
habit  so  much  desired  in  the  herbaceous  border.— 

MaTRK-'K    PlUCU-XKD. 

Gourds  at  Kew.— For  some  years  past  a  fea- 
ture has  been  made  of  (iourds  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  and  gardens  would  gain  much  if 
these  quaint  plants  were  used  in  suitable  spots, 
as  over  arches,  on  banks,  or  for  climbing  over 
rustic  poles  or  stakes,  as  one  sees  them  here. 
With  a  good  selection  one  gets  many  kinds  of 
distinct  aspect,  the  fruits  assuming  many  quaint 
forms  They  are  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  grow, 
and  are  suitable  for  hiding  unsightly  corners  and 
places  where  choice  climbers  would  not  be  admis- 
sible. 

Stanhopea  Haseloffi,  now  in  bloom  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew,  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
kind,  one  of  the  most  charming  in  colour  of  all 
the  family.     The  specimen  bears  two  spikes,  the 
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flowers  conspicuous  for  fine  colouring,  the  outer 
eegments  brond  and  of  delicate  yelloM-  tone, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson  ;  the  outer 
surface  being  dusted,  as  it  were,  with  a  brownish 
colour,  and  enriched  with  a  sprinkling  of  black, 
like  minute  hairs,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being 
similar,  only  darker,  and  the  lip  attractively 
coloured,  with  a  greenish  column,  with  deep 
coloured  blotches  down  the  centre.  This  is  a 
Stanhopea  in  every  way  worthy  of  note  for  its 
beauty  and  free  display  of  bold  flowers. 

Too  big  Carnations.  — Raisers  of  new  Carna- 
tions make  a  mistake  in  getting  the  varieties  too 
large,  copying  the  bulky  Alalmaisons.  We  noticed 
several  of  the  new  kinds  at  the  annual  Carnation 
show  on  Tuesday,  the  flowers  being  in  many  cases 
fine  in  colour,  but  too  large  for  the  garden,  these 
big  blooms  being  far  more  apt  to  split,  especially 
in  wet  seasons,  than  those  of  more  reasoiiable 
size.  The  desire  to  get  (lowers  as  bulky  as  pos- 
sible is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  one  loses  much 
natural  grace  in  having  broad,  coarse  petals, 
though  they  may  not  burst  the  caly.\-.  One  wants 
decided  and  pretty  colour,  a  strong  caly.x,  free 
growth  and  hardiness  :  these  are  the  points  to 
aim  at,  not  increasing  the  size  of  the  flower. 

A  note  on  annuals.  —  Unlike  last  year, 
memorable  for  the  protracted  drought,  annual 
flowers  are  this  season  flowering  well,  and  the 
border  of  them  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew 
is  filled  with  varied  colour.  This  is  got  by  having 
good  clumps  of  the  various  kinds,  not  those  of 
weedy  growth,  but  bright,  free,  and  distinct  in 
colour,  such  as  small  groups  of  Linum  grandi- 
florum  coccineum,  Iberis,  Malope,  Poppies,  the 
bright  coloured  Linaria  reticulata  luteo-pur- 
purea,  crimson  and  gold,  Phacelias,  particu- 
larly the  pretty  blue  P.  campanularia.  Chrysan- 
themum coronarium,  Catananche  cierulea,  Statice 
Suworowi,  and  that  pleasing  little  annual  Layia 
elegans,  which  has  showy  yellow  flowers  with  a 
white  margin. 

Billbergia  zebrina.— This  noble  Bromeliad  is 
m  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Regia  house  at  Kew.  It 
has  been  long  in  gardens,  as  it  was  introduced 
from  South  America  as  far  back  as  1826,  but  one 
sees  the  Bromeliads  little  represented  in  English 
gardens,  although  many  of  them,  such  as  thisT  are 
of  striking  aspect.  The  leaves  are  broad,  bold, 
and  deep  purplish-green,  relieved  by  bars  of  a 
silvery  colour,  this  variegation  making  the  plant 
worth  growing  apart  from  its  flowers,  but  these 
are  attractive.  The  inflorescence  is  gracefully 
pendent,  the  bracts  of  a  bright  rose  colour, 
touched  with  salmon  ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
green,  and  rolled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  fine  species  as  this  are  not 
more  seen  in  English  gardens,  the  bract  being 
showy  for  some  time. 

Lilies  amongst  shrubs. —The  Lily  is  a 
feature  of  interest  and  beauty  just  now  hi  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  one  may  see  from  the 
bold  way  in  which  they  are  planted  how  great  is 
the  gam  by  growing  them  thus.  The  Panther 
Lily  (L.  pardahnum)  is  a  picture,  a  very  large 
bed  of  shrubs  with  this  Lily  planted  between 
them  bemg  now  in  full  beauty.  This  mass  of 
colour  is  superb,  and  a  fine  effect  is  gained  by 
planting  the  Orange  Lily  amongst  the  white- 
flowered  Olearia  Haasti,  or  the  dwarf  forms  of  L. 
Thunbergianum  (L.  elegans)  amongst  dwarf 
shrubs,  or  at  the  margin  of  beds  filled  with 
American  plants.  In  this  way  the  garden  may 
b3  kept  gay  from  quite  early  summer  until 
autumn,  when  the  Tiger  Lilies,  especially  Lilium 
tigrmum  splendens,  and  L.  speciosum  amongst 
shrubs  produce  a  rich  picture. 

Aster  diplostephioides.— A  very  fine  group 
of  this  Himalayan  Aster  was  recently  I'n  full 
beauty  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  its  bold,  hand- 
same,  inirplish  flowers,  set  ofl"'  by  the  orange 
centre,  being  very  handsome,  borne  freely  on  the 
sturdy  stems.  It  is  rare  in  gardens  and,  unfortu- 
nately, not  .so  vigorous  in  growth  as  one  could 
wish.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  writing  to 
The  G.iRDEN,  August  20,  1892,  mentions  that 
with  hini  It  IS  a  bud  doer,  and  even  when  it  has 


flowered  does  not  survive  ;  but  another  corre- 
spondent, "O.  H.  C,"  grew  it  in  his  kitchen 
border  fur  five  or  six  years  without  attention.  It 
likes  a  cool  bottom  and  good,  fairly  stifli  loam. 
Perhaps  readers  of  Thk  Garden  who  have  had 
experience  with  this  splendid  Aster  can  advise 
as  to  the  best  means  of  growing  it  to  perfection. 
We  have  seen  it  in  more  than  one  garden,  but 
seldom  happy. 

Lilium  Horsmani. — I  think  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  history  of  naming  this  Lily  are  necessary 
after  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  in  your  last  issue.  It 
first  flowered  here  in  1878,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Fred.  Horsman  was  associated  with  The  New 
Plant  and  Bulb  Co.  (a  few  bulbs  having  been 
imported  direct  from  Japan),  and  was  named 
after  him.  It  is  described  in  their  catalogue  for 
1879,  and  also  named  and  described  in  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's "Notes  on  Lilies,''  p.  161,  second  edition 
(published  1879).  I  do  not  know  when  Mr. 
Wilson  received  his  L.  Thunbergianum  cruen- 
tum,  but  a  L.  cruentum  was  certificated  by  the 
R.H.S.  in  1882.  If  this  be  the  same  plant  as  the 
L.  Horsmani  shown  bj'  me  on  July  ID  last, 
surely  priority  of  name  belongs  to  the  late  Mr. 
Horsman.  It  has  always  been  a  very  scarce  Lily 
with  us,  and  until  quite  recently  we  have  had 
no  stock,  only  an  occasional  straggler  appearing 
amongst  our  importations. — Robt.  W.  W.vLLAr'E. 

Gazania  splendens. — When  some  years  ago 
ribbon  bordering  was  So  much  in  fashion,  this 
Gazania  enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  One 
rarely  sees  it  now,  though  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  where  showy  yellow  flowers  are  valued- 
Until  this  spring  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  hardy 
enough  to  pass  through  a  severe  period  of  frost 
uninjured,  but  in  this  respect  it  compares  favour- 
ably with  many  things  reputedly  much  hardier. 
I  lately  came  across  in  a  Surrey  garden  some 
plants  which  had  passed  the  winter  without  pro- 
tection. They  were  in  full  bloom  and  looking  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  if  they  had  passed  the 
winter  under  glass.  Had  last  winter  been  a  mild 
one  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  but  we  had 
very  severe  frosts,  accompanied  by  piercing  wind, 
which  I  should  have  thought  too  trying  for 
a  plant  of  the  nature  of  this  Gazania  to  bear. 
In  light,  well-drained  soils  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  ability  to  pass  through  hard  frosty 
weather  safely.  A  sunny  position  is  doubtless 
indispensable. — J.  C.  B. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
Windsor  and  Metropolitan  Meetings. 
I  SHOULD  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  above 
meetings,  partly  in  connection  with  "Ridgewood's" 
comments,  and  partly  on  your  reports  thereof.  I 
cannot  agree  with  "  Ridgewood  "  that  amateurs 
were  strongly  represented  at  Windsor,  as  in  truth 
the  very  opposite  was  the  fact,  and  the  same 
statement  applies  to  the  amateurs'  exhibits  at 
every  show  this  year,  with,  possibly,  the  excep- 
tion of  some  splendid  boxes  shown  at  our  Croydon 
meeting  by  Mr.  Salter  (Mr.  Haywood's  gardener), 
who  won  the  cup,  Mr.  (iurney  Fowler,  who  showeil 
herethefinest  Mrs.  John  Laing  I  have  ever  seen,  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  and  Mr.  Rivers  Langton.  These 
gentlemen  are  showing  in  splendid  form,  as  was 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Mawley  defeating  Mr.  Lindsell 
with  a  very  fine  box  of  twenty-four  varieties  on 
the  11th  instant  at  Hitchin.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand "  Ridgewood  "  when  he  says :  "  Mr.  Burnside's 
Cleopatra  was  almost  unanimously  decided  to  be 
the  finest  bloom  of  any  Tea  Rose  ever  exhibited," 
as  further  on  he  says,  "  Personally,  I  should  have 
given  the  palm  to  the  medal  bloom  of  Mr.  Prince 
had  these  two  exceptionally  good  Roses  come  into 
direct  competition.'  I  will  only  ask  "  Ridgewood" 
if  he  recollects  Mr.  Foster-Melliar's  Mme.  Cusin 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant's  Bride  of  last  year  ?  As 
he  had  not  the  advantage  many  of  us  enjoyed  of 
seeing  Mr.  B.  Cant's  Madame  Cusin  at  the 
Shanklin  show,  or  Mr.  Frank  Cant's  Nadaillac  at 
the  same  show,  he  has  missed  two  of  the  very 
best  Tea  Roses  of  this  year,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
were    not    only    equal    to    the    Windsor    medal 


bloom,  but  superior  to  them — the  Nadaillac  un- 
doubtedly so.  In  his  description  of  the  metro- 
politan show  your  reporter  has  mentioned  a 
serious  blot  in  our  society's  arrangements,  one 
that  I  intend  this  year  to  try  to  remedy  ;  it  is  in 
his  remarks  that  "  the  majority  of  the  chief  prizes 
fell  to  one  or  two  exhibitors."  Of  course,  "one 
or  two  "  is  merely  intended  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  it  is  so  infercntially  accurate,  that  I  am 
glad  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact.  I'eople 
like  to  see  their  friends  holding  leading  positions. 
Every  exhibitor  has  friends,  some  more,  some 
less,  and  it  disappoints  those  interested  in  their 
friend's  Roses  to  see  A,  B,  C  and  D  absorbing  all 
the  first  prizes  and  others  relegated  to  compara- 
tive obscurity.  As  a  matter  of  course  in  some 
classes  with  seventeen  competitors,  only  three  or 
four  can  gain  the  judges'  verdict,  and  it  is  not  to 
competitions  of  this  kind  I  refer,  but  to  those  in 
which  some  rosarians  enter  for  every  possible 
class,  large  or  small,  open  to  them  and  walk  off 
with  the  first  prizes  in  them.  I  hope  therefore 
that  what  has  been  called  attention  to  will  be 
remedied  before  the  year  is  out. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  report  which  I  am 
aware  was  a  general  one  at  the  Palace,  and  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Frank  Cant  won  the  trophy  by  a  point. 
The  truth  is  it  was  won  by  seven  points.  Where 
the  close  competition  came  in  was  in  the  three 
next  boxes,  but  Mr.  Frank  Cant  won  compara- 
tively with  ease.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of 
those  next  placed,  as  the  judges  took  over  an 
hour  deciding  their  respective  merits  and  position. 

Mr.  Camm  in  his  article  (p.  4.5)  calls  attention 
to  what  he  considers  a  novelty  in  exhibiting.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  at  least  ten  years — that  is,  the 
tie  placed  round  the  crown  of  the  Rose  before  it 
is  sent  a  journey — but  any  nurseryman  who  could 
state  that  the  Roses  so  protected  (which  protec- 
tion is  used  principally  to  avoid  damage  by 
friction  in  carriage)  "  were  not  fit  to  look  at  when 
the  public  was  admitted  "  must  be  very  ignorant 
of  his  business.  Any  Roses  which  are  so  volatile 
and  ephemeral  as  this  statement  suggests  would 
go  wrong,  as  a  rule,  in  five  minutes  after  the  tie  was 
removed,  and  any  exhibitor  of  experience  would 
not  trust  such  flowers  if  his  exhibit  was  of  im- 
portance to  him.  As  regards  the  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  medal  bloom  Marie  Baumann,  it  was 
selected  by  nearly  every  experienced  rosarian  who 
saw  it  at  the  Palace  on  the  morning  before  the 
judges  went  round  to  decide  the  medal  blooms. 
Of  recent  3'ears  Marie  Baumann  has  been  a  most 
trying  and  unsatisfactory  variety,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  experts  to  find  the  variety  shown  of  a 
size  and  class  that  are  now  rare.  The  difficulty 
in  judging  the  Tea  medal  bloom  was  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  hardly  a  good  one  in  the  whole 
show  ;  they  were  as  bad  in  the  amateurs'  (not 
"  finer  "  or  as  good)  as  those  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes. 

Mr.  Piper  says  on  page  46  that  no  ground  plant 
of  the  Rose  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  staged  for  the 
medal,  was  shown.  I  think  if  he  had  reflected 
before  he  wrote  this  he  would  have  known  that 
Messis.  Uickson  would  hardly  commit  such  a 
blunder  in  staging  Roses  for  the  gold  medal,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  absolutely  essential  qualifications.  A 
ground  jilant  was  staged,  but  as  the  Rose  was 
passed  over  for  the  medal,  Messrs.  Dickson,  who 
left  early  on  their  return  to  Ireland,  took  the 
ground  plant  w  ith  them.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  that  this  Rose  is  decidedly  like  Mme. 
Joseph  Desbois,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  merits 
the  appellation  of  a  white  A.  K.  Williams,  which, 
Mr.  Mawley  tells  me,  is  its  correct  form.  Of  the 
Roses  staged  by  Messrs.  Dickson  in  the  last  two 
years  I  am  satisfied  that  the  variety  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford  will  make  the  greatest  name. 
It  is  of  a  lovely  and  most  distinct  shade  of  colour. 
It  has  been  shown  well  this  year  by  Mr.  Lindsell 
and  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  will  create  a  furore  when 
it  is  better  known.  I  place  it  with  Etiiel  Brown- 
low,  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Margaret  Dickson,  which 
last  this  year,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  a  great  success 
as  an  exhibition  variety. 

Croydon.  ClIARLES  J.  Grahame. 
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LILIUM    HARRISI. 

This  has  now  become  quite  an  indispensable 
suliject  for  decoration,  both  as  a  pot  plant  and 
likewise  for  using  as  cut  flowers.  Much  that 
was  said  of  its  perpetual  flowering  properties 
at  one  time  has  never  been  realised.  It  was  to 
have  flowered  twice  in  one  season.  Here  and 
there  a  plant  will  just  manage  to  do  so,  and  no 
more  ;  but  for  any  given  batch,  or  even  a  fair 
proportion  of  them,  to  do  so  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  any  white  trumpet  Lily  that 
would  permaTieutly  do  this  in  England  would 
prove  of  much  value.  The  earliest  consign- 
ments will  soon  be  reaching  us,  and  an  early 
opportunity  should  be  seized  by  those  whose 
aim  is  to  get  flowers  of  it  in  the  early  months  of 
the  coming  year,  at  which  time  they  are  always 
of  great  value.  As  soon  as  the  liulbs  can  be 
procured  they  should  be  potted  without  delay, 


of  the  year  with  the  rainfall  usually  experi- 
enced, and  here  they  will  be  safe  for  a  montli 
or  even  longer  ;  after  this  time  the  protection  of 
a  frame  will  be  necessary,  or  if  it  be  desired  a 
few  may  be  introduced  into  warmth  at  once 
where  growth  will  be  rapid.  From  this  time 
they  will  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  careful  watching  to  see  that  green-fly, 
wliich  is  probably  their  worst  enemy,  does  not 
get  the  upper  hand.  When  a  house  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  this  Lily,  a  thorough  fumigation 
will  destroy  a  large  number,  but  what  renders  it 
more  difhcult  to  eradicate  insects  which  infest 
this  Lily  is  the  fact  that  the  overlapping  leaves 
at  the  summit  of  the  plant  aftbrd  a  good  pro- 
tection, and  when  fumigation  is  indulged  in  they 
speedily  get  away  to  shelter.  To  meet  the  case, 
I  endeavour  always,  or  at  least  according  as  the 
case  appears  to  demand,  to  smoke  the  plants 
overnight,  and  follow  in  the  morning  by  dipping 
the  heads  of  the  plants  in  a  strong  solution  of 
quassia  and  soft  soap  ;  the  smoke  having  driven 
them  to  this  shelter,  and  in  all  probability  to 


three  times  until  just  space  for  watering  re- 
mained. Some  were  potted  on  into  7-iiich  and 
S-inch  pots,  but  these  have  not  done  better  than 
those  remaining  in  the  smaller  ones.  After  they 
had  fairly  filled  the  pots  with  roots  weak  sooC 
water  was  regularly  given,  and  this  has  no  doubt 
been  mast  beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  foliage 
is  good  to  the  pot's  rim  and  of  a  deep  dark  green 
colour.  The  plants  ranged  from  4  feet  to  G  feet  in 
height.  I  noted  one  bulb  with  three  spikes  carried 
si.vteen  large  blooms,  another  single  spike  nine 
blooms,  another  with  two  spikes  eighteen  large 
blooms,  and  only  a  few  among  a  large  batch  were 
a  little  inferior  to  those  mentioned.  H. 


some  extent  stupefied  them, 
they  become  a  prey  to  the  above- 
named  mixture.  This  dipjnng, 
followed  by  a  rinse  in  clean 
water,  will  prove  far  more 
efl'ectual  and  lasting  than  three 
niglitly  smokings.  This  method 
if  taken  in  time  will  generally 
last  till  the  plants  have  attained 
their  full  height  and  the  flower- 
Ijuds  well  in  sight,  and  from 
thii  time  ordinary  fumigation 
will  suflice.  The  proportion  of 
quassia  and  soft  soap  I  use  is 
as  follows  :  A  4J-inch  potful  of 
quassia  chips  to  every  three  gallons  of  water, 
rain-water  always  preferred  ;  boil  thoroughly  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  the  chips  have  sunk, 
and  then  add  three  ounces  of  soft  soap,  straining 
off  the  liquid  when  this  latter  is  dissolved.  The 
foregoing  may  be  diluted  to  half  strength  for 
ordinary  green-fly,  and  if  used  at  a  temperature 
place  them  in  this  stage  will  seriously  damage  ;  of  85°  will  invariably  effect  a  clearance.  Used 
their  roots.  In  potting,  the  most  convenient  full  strength  the  above  solution  is  the  most 
sizes  will  be  5-iuch  pots  for  bulbs  of  5  inches  in  j  effectual  insecticide  for  red  spider  I  know,  and 
circumference,  and  0-inch  and  7-inch  pots  for  likewise  one  of  the  cheapest.  The  following  is 
those  having  a  circumference  of  7  inches  and  9  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  liy  Mr.  Wadds, 
inches  respectively.  From  experience  I  find  a  i  who  grows  this  Lily  so  well  at  Cliveden: — 
shift  to  a  larger  pot  by  no  means  necessary  or 

"  ■  ■         .   -     .        .  ....  rpi^jg  ^,gj.y   useful    Lily   has   been    grown    ex 

ten.sively  at  Cliveden,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Astor.  When  calling  recently  on 
Mr.  Wadds  I  was  struck  with  the  healthy  appear 
ance  of  the  plants  and  the  number  of  flowers 
carried  by  each  [jlant.  The  bulbs  when  received 
were  potted  into  5-inch  and  (i-inch  pots  in  a  com- 
post of  two-thirds  peat  and  the  remainder  fibrous 
loam,  and  stood  for  a  time  until  fairly  rooted 
in   a  cold  pit.     At   potting  time   the  pots  were 
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and  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  or  a 
month  at  the  most,  the  roots  will  have  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pots  in  quantity.  A  moderately 
rich  loamy  soil,  with  some  sharp  sand  added, 
suits  this  Lily  admirably.  The  potting  should 
be  done  firmly,  otherwise  many  of  the  bulbs 
will  lift  themselves  out  of  the  soil,  and  to   re- 


beneficial,  and  I  therefore  recommend  all  who 
grow  them  to  place  them  in  their  flowering  pots 
at  the  original  jjottiug.  When  potted,  stand 
them  on  a  hard  bottom  of  coal  ashes,  and  cover 
the  pots  with  2  iuches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, always  using  ashes  that  have  been  well 
weathered,  and  avoiding  those  fresh  from 
furnaces  where  sulphur  in  a  greater  cr  less 
degree    alwun'^s.      One    thorough    soaking    of 

water  before  they  are  covered  with  the  ashes  ,  filled  scarcely  two-thirds  full  and  the  bulbs  just 
will  last  them  some  little   time  at  this  season    covered.      They    had    been    top-dressed  two   or 


Greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants. — These, 
where  grown  as  small  decorative  material  for 
flowering  during  the  late  autumn,  the  winter,  and 
early  spring,  should  now  be  well  exposed  to  the 
light  and  sunshine.  On  no  account  should  they 
be  overcrowded  so  as  to  weaken  and  probably  kill 
the  lower  shoots,  but  sutticient  light  should  be 
allowed  to  play  on  each  plant.  The  watering  must 
be  done  carefully.  With  the  increased  cultivation 
of  tender  or  soft-wooded  plants  that  reipiire 
a  deal  more  watering,  these  hard-wooded 
ones  are  more  likely  to  be  overdone.  Mildew 
should  be  watched  for  in  the  case  of  Kricas, 
whilst  in  some  other  instances  the  red  spider 
will  cause  trouble,  notably  so  on  Piraeleas. — 
Crower. 

Vallota  purpurea.  —  I  have  a  jjlant 
now  blooming  in  my  greenhouse  the  bulb  of 
which  was  given  me  three  or  more  years  ago 
by  a  gentleman  at  Loughton  who  bought  it 
at  a  sale  of  African  bulbs  as  the  Berg  Lily 
(Vallota  purpurea— the  Scarboiough  Lily), 
but  instead  of  being  scarlet,  as  is  usual 
with  that  well-known  kind,  the  flower  is  a 
beautiful  pink  (slightly  darker  inside).  There 
are  three  flowers  on  the  head,  the  stalk  is 
thick  and  tall,  and  the  leaves  are  deep  green. 
It  seems  in  robust  health,  and  has  always 
been  in  the  same  pot  without  blooming  till 
this  year.  No  doubt  the  greenhouse  treatment  and 
hot  summer  of  last  year  have  ripened  the  bulb  well. 
Pieviously  at  Loughton  it  was  either  in  a  cold 
frame  or  a  bath  room,  or  standing  in  a  pot  in  the 
open.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  it  likes  a  tight  fit  in  a 
pot  (a  fact  I  have  seen  mentioned),  and  seems  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  liking  fresh  earth.  This 
earth  must  have  been  sour  long  ;  go,  and  is  over- 
grown with  Moss.  I  have  one  other  given  me  at 
the  same  time  which  has  not  yet  bloomed,  and 
may  be  the  ordinary  variety  ;  also  one  large  bulb 
C:  same)  which  has  just  kept  alive  and  made  a 
little  root,  but  never  thrown  up  leaves  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  What  is  to  be  done?  Is 
a  pink  Vallota  unusual '! — Eustack  F.  Clark. 

Hydrangess  with  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

—  Can  any  reader  explain  why  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis  has  come  this  season  with  hermaphrodite 
flower-heads?  I  have  been  a  grower  of  these  for 
many  years,  and  at  one  time  largely  for  market 
in  4J-inch  pots,  but  I  have  never  seen  such 
results  as  this  before,  and  every  [jlant  is  the 
same.  The  variety  Thomas  Hogg  is  satisfactorj-. 
Of  course  I  know  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  such 
to  occur,  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the 
thorough  ripening  the  plants  were  subjected  to 
last  season.  We  generally  look  for  two  or  three 
heads  to  appear  in  a  batch,  but  for  every  plant  to 
come  so  it  is  disappointing.  I  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  theothei  day  that  all  his  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora  were  the  same.  Is  it  general  this 
season,  or  what  is  the  cause? — A.  Youxo. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— The  first  consignments 
of  these  indispensable  bulbs  will  be  to  hand  within 
a  few  days,  and  no  time  should  then  be  lost  in 
securing  the  necessary  quantity,  more  especially 
so  if  very  early  bloom  is  needed.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  force  early  if  a  due  proportion  of  root- 
action  has  not  sufficiently  advanced.  By  potting 
or  boxing  without  delay  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  it 
is  possible  to  have  them  in  flower  by  the  end'  of 
September,  although  I  personally  prefer  to  com- 
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mence  with  them  the  first  week  or  so  in  October. 
If  only  requiied  for  cutting,  boxes  or  sijuare 
seed-pans  arc  far  prcferaljle  to  pots.  These 
give  more  surface  soil  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
used  and  the  work  can  be  done  in  less  time  than 
pottinfT  into  either  U-inch  pots  or  a  lesser  size. 
When  this  work  is  done  the  pots,  pans  or  boxes 
should  be  stood  upon  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  being 
once  well  watered  and  then  covered  with  a  sliifht 
surfacing  of  silver  sand  and  afterwards  with  cocoa 
fibre  or  reliable  ashes  to  the  depth  of  about  S 
inches.  It  is  never  advisable  to  put  all  the  stock  of 
bulbs  into  soil  at  once  :  about  three  separate  turns 
should  be  adopted  so  as  to  control  the  succession 
more  readil}-,  as  it  is  often  a  matter  of  retarding 
rather  th.an  otherwise  if  the  autumn  be  mild. — 
Grower. 


Flower   Garden. 

NOTES  FKOM  A  NEW  ZEALAND 

GARDEN. 

March  23  (Good  Friday),  1804.— The  perfect 
leisure  and  the  perfect  weather  of  this  day 
tempt  one  to  jot  down  a  few  notes  of  what  there 
is  in  the  garden.  This  has  been  one  of  the  few 
days  in  the  season  tliat  have  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  for,  bright  snnshiiie  from  early  morning, 
a  lovely  sky  with  soft  clouds,  enough  wind  to 
keep  the  air  from  stagnating— a  genial  ripening 
day.  Accordingly,  because  it  is  difficult  in  a 
garden  to  keep  one's  hands  off  things,  I  have 
been  harvesting  Sweet  Pea  seed.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  I  .sliall  ever  again  grow  Sweet  Peas 
■nith  such  pains  as  I  have  given  them  this  year, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  lay  in  a  .stock  of  seed  that 
will  last  for  years  if  there  is  occasion  to  use  it. 
Mine  is  not  a  garden  of  annuals,  partly  because 
I  cannot  give  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to 
succeed  with  them,  and  partly  because,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  do  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
much  care  for  them.  The  plants  in  my  garden 
must  come  up  year  after  year  in  the  same  spot, 
and  those  I  now  possess  are  really  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  few 
annuals  I  like  always  to  see  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  is 

The  Sweet  Pea, 

and  this  year  I  have  grown  it  extensively,  that 
is  for  a  garden  not  more  than  an  acre  in  extent. 
I  have  been  interested  in  observing  what  Sweet 
Peas  will  do  and  what  they  will  not  do.  To 
begin  with  what  they  will  not  do.  If  you  plant 
them  in  middle  or  late  spring  they  will  not  give 
you  much  satisfaction.  They  seem  to  be  in  a 
liurry  to  rush  up  into  flower  for  fear  possibly 
that  the  winter  may  be  upon  them  before  they 
have  achieved  their  purpose.  Rushing  up  in 
this  way,  they  do  not  do  things  well ;  their 
flowers  are  not  so  numerous,  or  so  strong,  or  so 
lasting  as  one  expects  them  to  be.  Another 
thing  the  annual  declines  to  do  is  to  grow  in  in- 
different soil  or  in  soil  that  is  apt  to  be  dry  at 
times,  though  as  regards  this  kind  of  coyness  I 
find  the  plants  are  few  that  will  "make  bricks 
without  straw."  In  respect  of  what  the  Sweet 
Pea  will  do  under  favourable  conditions,  first  it 
will  grow  to  a  very  great  height  if  you  encourage 
it,  so  that  you  cannot  cut  the  blooms  without  a 
step  ladder.  I  can  see  from  my  window  now 
some  alba  magnifica  the  top  blossoms  of  which 
are  12  feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  some 
Scarlet  Invincible  blooms  only  an  inch  or  two 
below  them.  These  were  planted  round  a  withered 
Cryptomeria,  and  I  believe  they  would  have 
grown  hi.;her  still  it'  their  support  liad  been 
higher.  For  beautiful  ornaments  in  the  garden 
tlii-)   is  the  way  to  grow  them  -two  or  three 


decided  colour.s  together,  touching,  but  not 
mixing.  For  cutting  purpo.ses  they  are  more 
convenient  when  tlie  vines  are  n  it  ijuite  so 
high.  On  low  supports  they  will  make  quite 
as  vigorous  growth,  but  tlie  vines  bend  down 
and  turn  up  again,  acconnnodating  themselves 
to  their  supports,  and  so  their  great  length  is 
not  noticed.  The  most  valuable  thing  about 
the  Sweet  Pea  perhaps  is  the  length  of  its 
period  of  flowering.  Autumn-sown  in  con- 
siderable quantity  and  in  various  situations, 
they  will  supply  flowers  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
weeks — indeed,  from  midsummer  till  their 
flowering  is  stopped  l)y  frost.  I  find  that  my 
first  sowing  was  on  March  4  of  last  year — nmch 
too  early,  those  sown  six  weeks  later  being 
just  as  nmch  forwanl  in  the  spring.  Blost  of 
mine  were  sown  in  pots,  so  that  they  might  be 
planted  just  where  they  were  wanted  in  spring, 
though  these  sown  in  the  open  ground  are  just 
as  safe.  Rapid  seeding  will,  of  course,  sotm 
bring  the  flowering  to  an  end.  Varieties  differ 
in  this  respect,  some  seeding  very  quickly  and 
profusely,  others  not  setting  at  all  so  readily. 
.\g.-un,  situation  means  a  great  deal  ;  if  the  ex- 
posure is  sunny  and  the  soil  di-y  the  flowering 
is  soon  over.  On  the  other  liand,  if  the  slope 
is  away  from  the  sun  and  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  seed  will  hardly  form  at  all,  and  the 
vines  flower  continuously  till  fro.sts  set  in. 
Thus  I  have  a  clump  of  that  lovely  white 
Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Sankey  which  has  been  flower- 
ing for  two  months.  It  is  almost  as  full  of 
flower  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  looks  as 
if  it  might  go  on  blooming  for  six  weeks  longer. 
But  it  forms  few  seed-pods  ;  and  so  with  other 
\-arieties  that  are  shy  seeders.  Boreatton  is  a 
lovely  Sweet  Pea,  with  standards  of  that 
brown-bronze-purple  which  you  find  in  no  other 
flower ;  besides  that  it  is  large  and  long- 
stemmed,  and  gives  usually  three  blooms  to  a 
head.  I  have  been  so  charmed  with  this  Pea, 
that  I  intend  to  sow  quite  a  quantity  of  it 
next  year.  But  though  it  was  sown  in  autumn 
and  has  flowered  well,  it  has  formed  no  pods. 
Then  there  is  that  other  beautiful  Pea  called 
Orange  Prince,  not  such  a  misnomer  as  one 
might  suppose,  for  there  must  be  orange  in  its 
pink  to  give  it  the  warm  glow  which  makes  it 
so  distinct  from  other  Sweet  Peas.  I  notice 
that  even  in  sunny  positions  not  one  bloom  in 
a  score  will  produce  seed.  It  is  noticeable,  too, 
that  the  peas  of  this  variety  are  very  small. 
Countess  of  Radnor,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  delicate  in  CLilour — a  pale  mauve— seeds 
badly  ;  so  does  Mrs.  Gladstone,  best  of  blush- 
pinks.  Indeed,  the  more  beautiful  the  Pea  the 
shyer  it  seems  in  seeding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  striped  varieties  like  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Queen  of  the  Isles  seem  to  bear  large 
pods  and  plenty  of  them. 

Tlie  Sweet  Pea  is  one  of  those  flowers  whose 
old-fashioned  quaintness  the  hybridist  has  not 
apparently  been  able  to  harm.  Not  that  the 
hybridist  has  any  wish  to  improve  a  flower  out 
of  any  antique  graces  it  has  by  right  of  nature, 
but  the  set  of  taste  lately  in  the  direction  of 
single  forms  indicates  a  feeling  that  in  striving 
for  one  beauty  the  hybridist  sometimes  destroys 
another.  Anyone  who  looks  at  a  Boule  de 
Neige  Rose,  if  he  were  ever  so  fanatical  about 
lines  of  beauty,  the  superiority  of  Nature  and 
all  that,  must  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  "fancier."  However  much  one  may  like 
single  Roses  one  must  own  that  in  the  doubles 
we  get  a  new  kind  of  beauty  likely  to  appeal  to 
a  far  greater  number  of  eyes  and  noses  than 
does  the  Dog  Rose  or  Rosa  rugosa,  beautiful  as 
these  are.  As  for  the  Dahlia,  I  confess  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  species  Juarezi,  the 
only  kinds    that    have    the    pleasure   of   old- 


fashioned  a.<isociation  for  me  are  the  large  <loublo 
heads  resembling  the  fluffy  worsted  balls  of 
children.  As  reganls  the  single  varieties,  which 
have  lately  been  all  the  craze,  they  always 
appear  to  me  like  the  weedings  of  a  florist's 
seed-bed,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  one  that 
I  woulil  liave  in  my  garden  if  I  couhl  liave  it 
for  the  wi.sh.  Fortunately,  the  hybridist  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  (all  hail,  Eckford  I),  in  adding  new 
charms  to  tliis  flower,  has  sacrificed  none  of  its 
quaint  beauty,  but  has  rather  increased  it,  so 
that  a  jar  of  the  newest  varieties  reminds  one 
of  an  assembly  of  patched  and  jiowdered  belles 
of  the  last  century. 

This  year  I  Irave  had  about  sixteen  varieties 
in  the  garden.  Of  these,  perhaps  ten  have  sufli- 
cient  distinctness  to  make  them  worth  growing. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  hybridist  has  yet  by 
any  means  reached  the  limit  ipf  what  is  possible 
to  him.  A  yellow  Sweet  Pea  has  been  brought 
within  range  of  the  credible  by  Primrose  ;  a 
couple  of  .shades  deeper  and  it  would  be  a  real 
yellow.  Tlien  in  some  of  those  varieties  where 
the  individual  flower-pips  h.ave  reached  the  lie 
plus  nlira  of  colour  and  texture  the  truss  is 
only  two-flowered,  with  a  tendency  to  become 
one-flowered  late  in  the  season.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone and  Empress  of  India  are  perfect  flowers 
but  for  this  defect.  What  would  these  be  with 
four  pips  to  the  truss  ?  One  of  the  merits  of 
the  wliite  called  Mrs.  Sankey  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  size  and  almost  fleecy  softness 
of  the  blossom,  there  are  invariably  three 
flowers  to  a  head.  Again,  the  length  and 
strength  of  flower-stalk  are  very  important. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  shades  in  the  Sweet 
Pea  is  that  of  the  sort  called  Scarlet  Invincible  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  it  is  a  two-flowered 
variety,  of  which  the  separate  pips  are  com- 
paratively small  and  the  stalk  weak,  short  and 
often  crooked.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  streaked  varieties  give  fine  upstanding, 
three-Howered  heads  on  long,  stout  stalks. 
Where  these  Sweet  Peas  are  largely  cut  for 
market,  these  points  must  matter  a  great  deal. 
Even  in  going  round  merely  to  get  a  few  to  put 
in  water  one  avoids  some  of  the  prettiest  heads 
because  they  are  on  weak  stalks. 

One  word  about  seed-saving  in  Sweet  Peas. 
Some  of  the  best  clumps  this  year  in  my  gar- 
den were  raised  from  seed  which  has  been  in 
my  possession  for  six  or  seven  years.  If  the 
seed  is  kept  in  a  dry  place,  five-year-old  seed 
may  be  sown  with  the  certainty  that  most  of  it 
will  grow.  Behind  the  Sweet  Pea,  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  comes 

The  NASTURTirM, 

the  cottage  annual  par  excellence.  This  is  a 
flower  too  generally  disdained  as  plebeian  by 
those  who  have  their  gardening  done  for  them. 
But  it  is  a  beautiful  plant  in  every  part  of  it. 
Few  things  in  the  way  of  foliage  are  so  charac- 
teristic as  the  shield-like  leaf  of  the  Nasturtium, 
and  though  the  range  of  colour  in  the  flower  is 
not  great,  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  blossom 
are  wonderful.  In  the  way  of  all  kinds  of 
marking— spotting,  streaking,  flaming  and  pen- 
cilling— there  are  few  garden  blossoms  that 
can  match  this  homely  subject.  The  range  of 
colour  seems  to  be  from  pale  yellow,  on  through 
orange  and  scarlet,  to  the  deepest  brown-crim- 
son Then  the  perfume  of  Nasturtiums  is  one 
of  the  most  grateful  and  refreshing  scents  in 
the  circle  of  the  year.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  the  old  vigorous  climbing  kinds  to  the 
bedding  varieties.  The  belief  that  this  annual 
does  best  on  starvation  regimen  is  erroneous. 
The  proportion  of  flower  to  foli.age  under  such 
treatment  may  be  large,  bat  the  absolute 
amount  of  both  is  diminished,  the  individual 
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leaves  and  flowers  are  less  handsome,  and  seed- 
ing proceeds  too  rapidly,  exhausting  the  plants. 
Besides,  a  few  large  flowers  peeping  out  here 
and  there  from  amongst  generously  grown 
foliage  make  a  much  prettier  sight  than  a  mass 
of  short-stemmed  flowers  amongst  stunted 
foliage.  The  most  beautiful  Nasturtiums  in 
my  garden  are  those  that  sow  themselves  in 
the  rich  humus  of  the  rubbish  heap,  and  go 
straggling  out  in  all  directions  for  supports. 
That  lovely  climliing  Tropieolum  (the  Canary 
Creeper)  is  also  be.st  seen  growing  in  a  place 
like  this  where  fodder  is  plentiful.  The 
attempt  to  make  a  Tropieolum  do  duty  for  a 
scarlet  Geranium  or  yellow  Calceolaria  never 
really  succeeds  in  anything  except  in  destroy- 
ing the  distinctive  charm  of  this  lovely  flower. 

There  is  a  perennial  Tropajolum  with  a  root 
like  a  Parsnip  (T.  tuberosum,  I  believe)  which 
I  like  to  have  because  the  bell-bird  in  the 
autumn  haunts  the  place  where  it  is  grown. 
Though  the  foliage  and  the  habit  of  growth  are 
beautiful,  as  in  all  its  tribe,  the  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous  ;  but  they  must  be  full 
of  honey  to  attract  the  bell-bird.  Another 
favourite  flower  of  this  bird  is  the  Torch  Lily 
(Knipholia),  now  just  over.  I  liave  given  up  this 
Lily  as  a  flower  for  cutting,  hand.some  as  it  is, 
because  of  the  habit  it  has  when  cut  of  dropping 
its  honey-dew  upon  the  "  place  beneath."  But 
it  is  a  noble  bloom  in  the  early  autumn  garden 
— not  less  attractive  because  of  the  bursts  of 
music  from  the  birds  that  cling  to  its  stems  and 
search  for  honey.  An  annual  that  has  aston- 
ished and  delighted  me  with  its  magnificence 
this  year  is 

The  Poppy. 

The  white  Opium  Poppy  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest flowers  in  creation,  Amongst  white 
flowers  this  Popi)y  has  every  charm  which  can 
please  the  eye — in  the  .size,  substance,  and  tex- 
ture of  the  petals,  in  its  circle  of  grey  stamens, 
and  its  symmetrically  ridged  seed  capsule  ; 
whilst  the  leaf  is  as  graceful  as  the  Acanthus. 
But  it  does  not  please  the  no.se  equally  well  ; 
and  how  evane.scent  it  is  I  Well  might  that 
jie.ssimist  Burns  take  it  as  his  symbol  of  pleasure. 

You  seize  tlie  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  poetical  exaggeration. 
And  then  it  is  such  a  seeder  !  The  amount  of 
virtue  that  these  great  capsules  must  takeout  of 
the  soil  is  not  easily  restored.  All  the  annual 
Poppies  seem  to  make  little  of  their  inflores- 
cence. They  hurry  it  over  in  order  to  achieve 
the  end  of  tlieir  existence  by  perfecting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seeds,  only  a  few  of  which  can 
come  to  anything.  The  only  Opium  Poppy  I 
care  to  grow  other  than  the  white  is  a  delicate 
shade  of  mauve,  deepening  in  some  plants  into 
a  dingy  purple.  Danebrog  is  gay  enough,  but 
it  is  a  staring  gaudy  flower.  Finer  and 
more  useful  than  the  Opium  Poppy  is  that 
improvement  of  the  field  Poppy  known  as  the 
Shirley.  One  of  tliese  flowers  just  out  of  its 
sheath,  with  all  the  creases  of  its  close  packing 
still  upon  it,  is  a  thing  by  itself.  "It  is  the 
finished  jjicture  of  impatient  and  luxury-lovin" 
youth,  at  first  too  severely  restrained,  then 
casting  all  restraint  away,  yet  retaining  to  the 
end  of  life  unseemly  and  illiberal  signs  of  its 
once  compelled  submission  to  laws  which  were 
only  pain,  not  instructicm."  So  Ruskin  in 
his  "  Proserpina  ; "  and  no  doubt  the  poet's 
functiim  is  to  discover  in  the  humblest  flower 
analogies  that  lie  deep  and  hidden  from  the 
vulgar  eye.  But  all  this  because  the  poor  inno- 
cent Pop])y  drops  the  green  swaddling  clothes 
in  which  Nature  has  bound  it  and  enierces  all 
perfect  and  glorious  in  wings  of  crimped  gauze  ! 
One  of  the  charming  features  <if  this  Poppy  is 


its  curious  "cup  and  platter"  arrangement  of 
petals.  As  for  the  colours,  my  thought  tliis 
year  has  been,  why  grow  with  considerable  cost 
of  monej',  pains,  and  temper  the  self-coloured 
and  shaded  Tulijis,  which  }'ou  dare  not  cut  for 
fear  of  the  blank  that  would  be  left,  when  you 
may  have  these  flowers  which  sow  themselves 
broadcast,  and  wliich  the  more  you  cut  them 
the  more  will  they  respond  with  new  blooms? 
Indeed,  the  one  condition  of  continuous  bloom- 
ing is  that  you  ajipreciate  them  sufllciently  to 
gather  them  every  day.  A  noticeable  fact  about 
the  habit  of  this  Poppy  is  that  its  flowers  expand 
only  by  night.  My  experience  has  been  that  if 
you  gather  in  the  morning  all  the  flowers  in  a 
clump,  no  more  flowers  will  expand  that  day, 
no  matter  how  the  sun  may  shine,  but  next 
morning  there  will  be  as  brilliant  an  array  as 
ever.  A.   W. 

Diinediii. 


HAEDY  PLANT  NOTES. 

Oncocyclus  Irises. — I  join  witli  otber.s  in 
looking  forward  to  later  notes  from  Jlr. 
Ewbank,  or  from  others  who  will  study  tlie 
requirements  of  these  plants.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  can  scarcely  probably  be  tbat  these 
requirements  cannot  bo  imitated  in  this  cli- 
mate, albeit  the  right  methods  may  prove  to 
be  disagreeably  elaborate  and  artificial.  (_)n 
the  other  hand,  I  am  of  tho.se  who  own  to  a 
mihl  and  open-minded  scepticism  as  to  whether 
we  have  solved  the  secret,  and  that  in  tlie 
only  right  way.  It  may  be  so,  and  I  hope  it 
may,  but  the  results  of  "  single-year  "  e.xperi- 
ments  ari  too  often  fallacious  for  evident 
reasons.  It  is  one  thing  to  bloom  a  strong 
at.d  well-ripened  plant  once  even  finely  ;  an- 
other to  grow  it  continuously.  Many  of  us, 
for  instance,  can  grow  and  increase  Iris  susiana 
continuously  like  any  ordinary  border  plant. 
I  fancy  I  liave  lieaid  of  others  reaching  a« 
good  results  with  I.  iberica.  It  will  indeed 
be  a  tiiumph  if  Mr.  Ewbank  or  otliers  can  do 
the  same  willi  Iris  Lorteti,  I.  Gatesi  and  the 
other  splendid  members  of  the  group.  (|)uite 
probably  they  may  ;  quite  probably  we  may 
liave  been  hitherto  handicapped  in  the 
attempt,  less  by  anything  else  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  stock  extant  in  the  country  or 
in  the  north  of  Europe  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
acclimatised.  But  I  should  like  to  hear  more 
from  Mr.  Ewbank  on  that  matter,  and  whether 
lie  has  yet  bloomed  and  increased  for  two  or 
three  successive  years  the  fame  plant.  As 
regaids  the  note  of  "J.  R.  N.,"  Gloucester, 
upon  Iris  Gatesi,  I  would  fain  be  reassurecl 
ih.it  he  is  satisfied  that  tlie  plant  is  true,  and 
not  Iris  susiana.  His  description  answers  to 
the  last-named  plant,  and  not  to  the  former, 
so  far  as  I  know  it. 

Iris  ochroleuca. — "E.  J.,"in  describing 
this  in  a  recent  issue,  clearly,  I  think,  is 
describing  the  fine  variety  known  as  I.  o. 
gigantea.  ^  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
praise.  The  far  smaller  type  is  scarcely  worth 
growing  by  comparison.  They  are  so  far  apart, 
that  I  have  sometimes  questioned  whether 
they  are  the  same  species.  It  is,  however, 
oven  .surjiassed  by  those  splendid  and  easily 
grown  yellow-flowered  species,  I.  Monnieri 
and  I.  aurea.  The  latter  is  comparatively 
scarce  and  dear.     The  former,   plentiful    in 


commerce  and  fairly  cJpcap,  should  surely  be 
more  largely  planted,  not  in  weak  imported 
plants  taking  three  years  to  bloom,  but  in 
Englisli  grown  strong  stock.  A  more  beautiful 
or  easily  grown  garden  plant  I  scarcely  know. 
As  such,  it  is  not  in  my  view  surpassed  by 
the  lovely  I.  aurea. 

White  ii.\rdy  Geraniums. —  I  see  you 
have  some  interesting  notes  on  these  in  recent 
issues.  I  long  had  the  white  form  of  G. 
pratense,  but  it  struck  me  as  stalky  and 
worthless.  "J.  M,"  of  Charmouth,  is  not 
likely  to  have  mistaken  the  pretty  pale  hybrid 
G.  lancastrienso  for  a  white  G.  sanguineum, 
but  one  would  like  to  be  reassured  on  that 
matter.  I  refer,  however,  to  this  subject  in 
order  to  say  that  I  last  year  found  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  have  now  here,  flourishing  and 
in  bloom,  a  single  plant  of  white  Geranium 
cinereum.  I  found  but  one  of  this  variety 
among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  typical  plants 
which  I  saw.  Mr.  Wolley-Dod,  however, 
tells  me  that  ho  has  raised  this  white  variety 
from  seed. 

TrITOMA  OLA0CESCEN-.S  IN  KLOWER.— "E.  M." 

writes  you  of  this  in  ycjur  issue  of  July  7. 
Since  a  mistake  would  be  little  more  than 
clerical  on  such  a  matter,  may  I  ask  "  E.  M." 
if  it  be  not  T.  caulescens  which  has  been 
lately  flowering  as  described,  and  not  the 
totally  distinct  T.  glaucescens  (var.  of  T. 
uvaria)  1  If  there  be  no  such  mistake,  the  oc- 
cur: ence  is  certainly  remarkable.  But  T. 
caulescens,  of  course,  normally  blooms  in 
■Inly,  and  it  is  very  plentiful  in  gardens  this 
season.  I  daresay  I  have  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  plants  here  just  past  flowering. 

Cepiialaria  alpina. — The  note  upon  this 
plant  by  "  G."  at  p.  7  interests  mo  exceed- 
ingly, for  as  regards  the  point  of  nomen- 
clature, I  am  in  the  same  difficulty  as  he  is. 
Will  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  or  ]\Ir.  G.  E.  Wilson 
or  other  expert  help  us,  ai.d  tell  us  the 
diff'erence,  if  any,  between  the  garden 
Cepiialaria  and  the  garden  Scabious,  the 
number  of  good  forms,  and  how  far  current 
names  are  unauthorised  1  My  plant  is  quite 
clearly  the  same  as  "G.'s,"  a  fine,  tall,  lemon- 
yellow  Scabious,  varying  in  height  from 
3  feet  to  7  feet.  I  got  it  as  Scabiosa  ochro- 
leuca, and  I  have  the  impression  that  this  is 
the  sounder  name,  and  that  Cephalaiia  is 
sjmewhat  decidedly  different.  The  main 
doubt  of  "G."  I  think  I  can  dispose  of, 
viz.,  anent  the  identity  of  ihe  tall  and  dwarf 
forms.  In  my  gaulen  the  difleieacc  in 
height  is  eiiorinous  between  plants  propia- 
gated  from  the  identical  stock  plant.  I  have 
had  the  jilant  nearly,  if  not  quite  8  feet  high 
by  measurement.  But  in  most  position,'', 
and  till  many  years  oW,  it  only  reaches 
about  2  feet  or  3  feet.  Personally,  I  rank  it 
as  certainly  in  the  best  dozen  species  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  lam  not  sure  I  si  ould 
not  put  it  among  the  best  four. 

Helianthos  Ma.ximilian.  —  A  recent 
writer  referred  in  your  columns  to  those  two 
fine  plants  Ilelianthus  rigidus,  varieties  Miss 
Mellish  and  elegans,    which  that   rare    and 
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liberal  fiieiul  to  horticulture,  the  Kcv.  W. 
Wilki's,  has  of  late  years  been  so  generously 
distributing.  I  would  draw  attention  to  this 
third  and  even  more  valuable  disc  llower, 
coming  to  mo  from  the  same  friendly  source. 
Of  its  remoter  origin  I  know  n<ithing,  but  I 
judge  it  to  be  H.  giganteus  crossed  with 
something  better  and  larger  flowered.  It  is 
a  pyramidal  Helianthus,  12  feet  high,  covered 
with  bloom  from  the  summit  to  the  ground 
during  say  September  and  October.  The 
bloom,  while  not  as  fine  in  quality  at  all  as 
fay  H.  rigidus,  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
H.  giganteus,  and,  on  the  whole,  no  her- 
baceous plant  "  goes  so  far  "  in  a  garden  dur- 
ing the  dull  month  of  October.  It  needs  a 
strong  (hidden)  stake,  of  course.  A  valualjle 
quality  of  the  plant  is  that  even  a  young 
plant  makes  all  this  growth  in  the  one  season. 
It  may  therefore  be  ])lanted,  without  ob- 
truding, side  by  side  witli  such  eirly  bloom- 
ing plants  as  iJelphiniums  ;  these  may  be  cut 
down  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the  plan'-  in 
question  will  mask  their  ugly  stools  during 
the  autumn.  I  may  add,  by  way  of  caution 
to  others,  that  seeing  it  once  (and  once  only) 
in  a  foreign  catalogue,  I  promptly  ordered  a 
liberal  supply,  and  thought  myself  lucky  to 
have  found  it  (not  dearly)  catalogued.  Thu 
.summer  has  revealed  the  fact  that  I  had 
better  have  kept  my  money  and  spared  my 
space  and  pains,  for  the  plants  I  received 
proved  to  be  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  or 
something  worse.  Doubtless,  however,  the 
true  plant  is  now  better  distributed. 

Guildford.  H.   Selfe-Leonard. 


liilium  candid  am  failing. — I  grow  here 
many  dozens  of  clumps  of  this  Lily.  This  year 
there  is  not  a  single  one  presentable.  Mr.  Camtn 
attributes  the  disease  to  poorness  of  soil,  but  with 
this  I  do  not  agree,  as  the  soil  here  is  of  a  rich, 
heavy,  holding  nature,  and  I  never  saw  plants  in 
a  worse  plight  than  ours  at  the  present  moment, 
in  spite  of  their  luxuriant  appearance  when  1  foot 
high.  At  that  time  the  long  spell  of  cold  and 
wet  weather  set  in,  and  this  in  my  opinion  is  the 
main  cause  of  failure. — E.  M. 

The  Horaed  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum).— 
This  is  a  very  interesting  if  not  a  popular  plant. 
It  is  a  showy  subject  in  the  border  because  of  its 
glaucous  foliage,  and  the  bright  yellow  Tulip- 
shaped  flowers  are  decidedly  handsome,  if  short- 
lived. I  have  just  now  in  my  greenhouse  a  plant 
that  came  up  as  a  self-sown  seedling  in  a  large 
pot,  and  it  blooms  very  freely.  The  incipient 
seed-pods  are  at  once  pinched  out  when  the  flower 
drops.  I  have  left  one  of  the  long  horn-like  seed- 
pods  just  to  see  how  long  it  will  get  and  as  a 
curiosity.  In  the  open  ground  the  plant  will 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  if  allowed  to  mature  all 
its  seed-pods  will  soon  cease  to  bloom  ;  but  if  the 
seed-pods  are  picked  off,  flowering  goes  on  for  a 
considerable  time.  I  have  seen  cjuite  an  orange- 
coloured  form,  but  I  do  not  know  if  any  other 
varieties  of  different  shades  have  appeared.  All 
the  Poppies  are  very  striking  in  cliaracter  and 
vary  greatly,  but  the  flowers  of  all,  annual  and 
perennial  alike,  are  short-lived.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom  by  making 
successional  sowings. — R.  D. 

The  Flowering  Bush  (Butomus  umbellatus). 
— Although  this  is  a  native  plant,  it  is  well  worth 
planting  on  the  margin  of  any  lake  or  stream  in 
or  near  the  garden.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  weedy  Rushes  that  grow  near  the 
waterside  by  reason  of  its  long,  narrow,  triangular 


leaves,  and  when  flowering  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  aquatic  plants.  Its  Hower-.spikes  rise  to  a  height 
of  3  feet  or  more,  and  bear  at  the  top  a  large 
many-flowered  umbel  of  rosy-pink  flowers,  which 
open  in  succession  for  a  long  time.  The  spikes, 
too,  succeed  one  another  and  maintain  a  long 
season  of  bloom.  The  flowers  have  a  delicate 
scent  like  that  of  Violets.  It  does  best  near  the 
edge  of  the  water,  but  with  the  crown  of  the 
plant  immersed  several  inches.  Aquatic  plants 
may  be  successfully  planted  in  summer,  and  if 
one  has  to  collect  them  in  a  wild  state,  that  is  the 
best  possible  season,  because  no  mistake  need 
then  be  made.  This  plant  soon  establishes  itself 
after  transplanting,  and  is  neither  too  rampant 
nor  likely  to  over-run  other  choice  things. — A.  H. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Good  amnuals. — I  mean  good  from  a  triple  .stand- 
point— pretty  in  the  individual  flower,  long  en- 
during, and  effective  in  masses.  There  are  many 
annuals  that  can  claim  such  a  character,  and  they 
should  be  largely  grown.  They  have  the  merit 
of  furnishing  the  flower  garden  all  through  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  quite  as  effectively  as  far  more  expen- 
sive plants  that  cost  more  if  they  have  to  be 
purchased,  and  entail  a  much  greater  amount  of 
labour  before  they  are  ready  for  pl.anting.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  both  for  large  and  small  gardens 
more  annuals  of  the  above  type  are  not  used  for 
summer  work.  Nemesia  strumosa  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  possessing  in  the  fullest  sense  all  the 
good  qualities  above  enumerated.  Occasional  com- 
plaints are  heard  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
good  percentage  of  plants  from  a  packet  of  seed, 
but  this  is  sometimes  due  to  want  of  care  in 
sowing.  If  the  seed  is  not  put  in  boxes,  but  is  to 
go  in  a  frame  with  other  annuals,  it  ought  to 
receive,  with  such  things  as  Petunia  and  Phlox 
Drummondi,  a  little  extra  attention.  I  like  to 
press  the  soil  gently  with  a  rod  and  place  a  little 
silver  sand  in  the  furrow  thus  formed,  moistening 
the  same  with  a  fine  rose  and  adding  a  little  more 
sand  after  sowing.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Phlox  Drummondi,  one  of  the  verj'  best  annuals 
grown,  especially  adapted  for  small  beds,  as  it 
can  be  kept  very  dwarf  and  compact  by  means  of 
pegs.  As  many  as  twelve  different  shades  of 
colour  are  now  advertised  seijarately,  and  as  they 
come  very  true  from  seed,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
very  showy  garden  can  be  had  by  the  aid  of  this 
justly  popular  flower.  A  capital  plant  for  the 
centres  of  beds  or  for  a  back  row  is  Cosmos  bipin- 
natus  vars.  albus  and  purpureas.  The  flowers  are 
long- 3nduring,  and  although  they  are  rather  flimsy, 
they  are  very  pretty  and  borne  aloft  on  long  foot- 
stalks ;  tlie  foliage  also  is  very  light  and  feathery. 
I  have  it  this  year  against  a  wall  with  Mrs. 
Pollock  Pelargonium  and  Barnard's  Lobelia 
planted  in  front  of  and  amongst  it,  and  the  idea 
is  certainly  worth  repeating  another  season.  The 
dwarf  French  Marigolds,  both  yellow  and  striped, 
also  good  strains  of  Verbena  and  Petunia,  are 
examples  of  plants  raised  annually  from  seed  that 
are  very  useful  in  the  flower  garden. 

Tall  flowers  for  cuttino. — Foxgloves  take 
a  high  place  for  this  work,  and  a  large  batch  of 
seedlings  in  an  open  part  of  the  pleasure  ground 
has  been  in  request  ever  since  the  expansion  of 
the  first  few  spikes.  If  the  size  of  vases  or 
baskets  will  permit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start 
with  a  few  fronds  of  some  large  bold  hardy  Fern 
and  allow  the  sjjikes  of  Foxgloves  to  rise,  as  it 
were,  out  of  these.  With  respect  to  this  common, 
but  very  beautiful  flower,  let  me  add  that  when 
a  good  strain  is  obtained  a  little  seed  may  be 
saved  each  year  from  the  best  flowers.  Montbretia 
crocosmi^flora  is  ju.st  now  one  of  our  most  useful 
flowers,  and  may  be  used  either  for  tall  vases,  cut- 
ting the  spike  in  its  full  length,  or  for  small  ones, 
nipping  off  the  side  growths.  A  wonderful  wealth 
of  flower  is  obtainable  from  an  established  border 
of  Montbretias.  They  should  be  planted  deeply 
— nearly  fi  inches — in  a  light  open  compost,  plac- 
ing a  little  sharp  sand  for  the  bulb  to  rest  on  and 


pressing  it  down  firmly.  Mulch  early  in  the 
winter  with  ,a  2inch  or  .')-inch  thickness  of  rough 
manure  or  leaf  .soil.  A  batch  of  Alstrumerias  is 
still  in  flower  and  has  furnished  for  a  long  time 
fine  long  stalks  and  large  heads  of  the  rich 
orange  flowers.  It  is  ,a  pity  these  are  not  more 
extensively  grown  ;  there  are  few  better  subjects 
for  large  dark  vases.  I  transferred  a  few  to  a  well- 
prepared  border  eleven  years  ago,  planting  deeply 
and  carefully,  and  they  have  steadily  increased 
with  each  succeeding  year  until  they  have  (|uite 
monopolised  the  border.  Some  of  the  Spira-as 
are  over,  but  aruncus,  palmata  and  jjalmata  alba 
are  still  well  in  flower.  The  last  spikes  of  Lilium 
candidura  have  been  cut  to-day  (July  20).  I 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  saving  them, 
the  state  of  the  foliage  and  embryo  spike  necessi- 
tating several  dustings  with  anti-fungoid  powder. 
This  won  the  day,  and  although  the  foliage  was 
brown  and  nipped,  the  flower-spikes  ran  up  to 
nearly  6  feet  in  height  and  developed  the  flowers 
very  well.  Large  clusters  quite  2  feet  in  length 
when  required  are  now  to  hand  of  Gypsophila 
paniculata.  This  p.ays  for  a  little  extra  attention 
at  planting  time,  viz.,  that  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  worked  and  receive,  if  the 
soil  is  rather  jjoor,  a  liberal  dressing  of  rather 
holding  manure.  Helianthus  raultiflorus  plenus 
and  Soleil  d'Or  are  already  giving  a  supply  of 
their  yellow  flowers  with  good  long  stalks.  I  had 
these  on  rather  a  cold  border  where  they  did  not 
get  much  sun,  and  the  flowers  were  seldom  out 
until  August,  but  by  shifting  half  of  them  to  a 
warmer  spot  they  are  considerably  earlier  and  the 
flowering  season  is  also  prolonged.  Many  shades 
of  colour  are  furnished  by  the  Pentstemons  ;  their 
beautiful  spikes  of  flowers  are  now  utilised  to  fill 
places  hitherto  occupied  for  some  time  bj'  the 
Foxgloves.  Hardy  foliage  in  quantity'  is  now  sup- 
plied by  Asparagus,  Tamarix  gallica,  Taxodium 
distichum  and  long  twigs  of  Hornbeam.  Other 
outdoor  plants  beginning  to  be  useful  are  scented 
Pelargoniums  in  variety  and  the  Lemon  Verbena. 

Violas. — Cuttings  of  these  may  now  go  in  at 
any  time  in  a  compost  of  light  garden  soil,  leaf 
soil  and  sand.  Choose  firm  solid  cuttings  as 
opposed  to  those  that  are  pithy  and  hollow,  fasten 
firmly,  give  a  soaking  of  water,  and  shade  for  .a 
few  days  if  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  hot  and 
dry.  A  knowledge  of  the  number  of  each  sh.ade 
re<iuired  for  another  season  should  be  obtained 
before  planting  the  cuttings — I  mean  no  more  of 
these  used  be  put  in  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  majority  of  varieties  can  be  increased 
readily  and  to  so  great  an  extent  later  in  the 
season  by  division.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  this  respect,  the  delicately 
beautiful  little  Violetta  being  a  srood  type  of  the 
self-propagator,  as  Countess  of  Kintore  more  re- 
sembles the  Pansy.  It  is  as  well  for  those  start- 
ing Viola  culture  to  note  the  characteristics  of 
different  varieties  in  this  particular  matter. 

Daffodils. — If  the  stock  of  any  of  these  is  to 
be  increased,  special  varieties  that  have  proved 
very  serviceable  for  cutting  should  be  lifted  before 
the  foliage  is  quite  gone.  Some  of  the  incompara- 
bilis  family,  for  instance,  were  this  year  in  great 
request  for  E.a«ter,  and  later  on  the  single  poeticus 
for  vases  and  the  double  white  Gardenia-flowered 
for  button-holes  came  in  very  useful,  and  when 
any  particular  varieties  are  called  for  it  is  well  to 
devote  a  corner  to  them  instead  of  cutting  them 
down  where  they  are  naturalised.  A  border 
planted  with  bush  or  pyramid  Apples  or  Pears, 
for  instance,  will  suit  them  admirably,  as  the  soil 
here  is  likely  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  and 
once  planted  they  are  not  disturbed.  Plant 
rather  deeplj',  resting  the  base  of  the  bulb  on  a 
firm  basis.  The  best  of  the  bulbs  after  they  are 
looked  over  can  be  selected  for  the  special  jilace  ; 
the  smaller  perhaps  may  go  to  strengthen  clumps 
naturalised  in  Grass.  E.  Burrell. 

Clareinont. 


Dwarf  Antirrhinums.— We  have  these  this 
season  very  beautiful,  thanks  to  the  mild  winter 
having  allowed  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants 
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to  come  through  unharmed.  The  plants  are  now 
dense  tufts  a  foot  or  more  across,  and  one  mass  of 
flowers  in  many  shades  of  colour.  As  stated  by 
"A.  D.,"  the  Antirrhinum,  unless  raised  from 
cuttings,  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial. — A.  Younc. 
Colour  in  herbaceous  borders. — I  mention 
a  few  combinations  of  colour  which  I  have 
observed  in  my  herbaceous  border  lateh',  and 
which  may  give  a  hint  to  those  flower-lovers  who 
allow  their  plants  to  grow  in  and  out  in  a  semi- 
wild  manner.  Against  a  grey  stone  wall  a  blue 
Delphinium  with  a  black  centre  to  each  flower 
mingles  with  Astrantia  (pinky^white)  and  a  pure 
white  Mallow.  A  littlefurther  on  a  deeper-coloured 
Delphinium,  of  which  only  a  few  shoots  are  tied 
up  and  the  rest  allowed  to  spread,  lies  among 
the  free-flowering  orange  Hawkweed,  making  a 
brilliant  contrast.  In  another  bed,  with  a  back- 
ground of  dark  Box,  there  is  a  primrose- coloured 
single  PotentiUa,  with  a  tall  group  of  delicate 
mauve  Campanula  growing  close  to  a  red-leaved 
Japanese  Maple.  The  white  Foxgloves  and 
yellow  Monkshood  are  very  beautiful  in  a  shaded 
corner,  and  stand  out  very  vividly  in  the  evening 
against  a  dark  green  background.  A  garden 
surrounaed  bj'  trees  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
double  value  to  combinations  of  colour,  though  of 
course  many  plants  will  not  thrive  without  more 
sun.  1  had  almost  forgotten  the  scarlet  Lychnis 
growing  4  feet  and  .5  feet  high  against  a  clipped 
Yew,  with  some  white  Sweet  Williams  clustering 
round  its  roots. — L.  C.  M.,  jVoWf. 

The  white  Antirrhinum. — "  E.  M."  must 
have  rich  soil  and  a  vigorous  strain  of  the  above  to 
get  the  plants  a  yard  high  through  the  plan  he 
describes  (p.  30),  but  very  much  may  be  done  by 
liberal  culture.  It  was  also  a  happy  thought  to 
flank  or  front  his  hedge  of  Berberis  Darwini  with 
white  Antirrhinums.  All  good  strains  are  most 
etfective  raised  from  cuttings  and  lined  or  massed 
in  colours,  thouo;h  one  seldom  meets  them  grown 
thus.  In  mixed  borders,  too,  seedlings  have  a 
striking  eflect  mixed,  especially  on  banks  or 
rooteries,  or  any  rough,  uneven  ground.  Y'ears 
ago  I  used  to  grow  a  dwarf  single  and  semi- 
double  white  in  ipiantity,  and  these  were  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  early  in  the  autumn,  it'intercd 
in  cold  frames,  and  planted  in  their  blooming 
([uarters  early  in  the  spring.  In  mild  winters, 
however,  it  was  found  the  bulk  of  the  plants  sur- 
\  ived  and  bloomed  more  profusely  than  the 
younger  ones.  There  used  to  be  also  a  very  use- 
ful dwarf  purple,  and  of  late  years  Antirrhinums 
have  shared  in  the  general  advance  of  most  of  our 
old-fashioned  po[jular  garden  plants.  Few  gar- 
dens but  would  be  the  richer  and  even  the  sweeter, 
for  several  of  the  newer  strains  are  specially  fra- 
grant, with  more  Snapdragons  in  greater  variety 
of  stature,  colour,  and  character.  —  D.  T.  F. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  superba.— This  is  a 
very  distmct  form,  which  when  better  known  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  largely  grown.  It  differs  from 
the  type,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  flowers 
alone,  in  colour  and  size.  The  typical  plant  has 
flowers  of  a  fine  rich  orange-gold,  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting  by  reason  of  the  long  wiry 
stems.  The  variety  superba  appears  also  to  enjoy 
the  same  characteristic,  while  the  flowers  them- 
selves are  considerably  larger.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  clear  canary-yellow,  a  very  soft  and 
pleasing  shade,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  many 
admirers.  Should  it  prove  as  free  flowering  as 
the  type,  it  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to  mid- 
summer flowering  perennials.  A  season  like  the 
present  one  just  suits  these  forms  of  Coreopsis, 
which  in  excessively  hot  and  dry  summers  not 
unfrequently  flower  themselves  to"  death.  Where 
the  best  results  are  recjuired,  it  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  replant  every  second  year. — E.  J. 

Centaurea  macrocephala.— The  large  and 
somewhat  globular  yellow  flower-heads  of  this 
plant  are  well  suited  for  producing  a  bold  display 
in  front  of  shrubberies.  Any  open  space,  in  fact, 
where  [ilenty  of  room  can  be  given  it  will  suit  it 
well.  It  is,  however,  by  reason  of  its  somewhat 
coarse  appearance  generally,  not  suited  for  the 
ordinary    herbaceous    border;    but   if    accorded 


a  position  similar  to  that  given  the  Pampas 
Grass,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  full  and  free 
development  on  all  sides,  the  plant  produces  a 
good  effect.  In  such  a  position  it  will  repay  a 
liberal  depth  of  fairly  good  soil. — H.  M. 


GENTIANA   AFFINIS. 

The  Gentians  comprise  some  of  our  most 
brilliant  hardy  flowering  plants,  the  majority 
being  natives  of  Europe.  Few  have  been  found 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  though,  as  far  as 
their  beauty  is  concerned,  there  are  many, 
especially  in  South  America,  that  quite  surpass 
the  cultivated  kinds.  Gentiana  attinis,  in  the 
way  of  G.  septemfida,  is  a  native  of  California, 
where  it  inhabits  very  high  elevations  on  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Sierra  Nevada  and  (jther 
neighbouring  districts.  It  grows  about  a  foot 
hi(.'h,  and  tin.:  ficiwers  are  freely  produced  in  a 


frames  exist  handlights  answer  equally  well,  or 
even  a  well-shaded  border  behind  a  wall.  These 
early  cuttings  will  make  splendid  stuff  for  put- 
ting out  in  September,  and  are,  of  course,  best 
suited  for  producing  tlie  earliest  display  in  spring. 
Where,  from  pressure  of  other  work,  there  is  no 
time  for  inserting  cuttings,  the  next  best  thing  is 
'  to  earth  up  the  old  stools  after  cutting  them  over. 
Keep  this  earth  fairly  moist  for  a  short  time,  and 
as  new  growth  is  made  it  will  root  into  the  fresh 
soil.  Later  on  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and 
shaken  out,  taking  off  the  freshly  rooted  pieces 
and  dibbling  them  into  frames  after  the  manner 
of  cuttings,  only  allow  them  more  room.  Small 
nursery  beds  will  suit  them  eipially  well,  but  if 
planted  in  hot  weather  a  few  boughs  had  better 
be  employed  to  shade  them  for  a  time. — E.  J. 

A  gay  cottage  front.- -In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampton  to-day  (.July  14)  I  noticed  what  at 
first  sight  struck  me  as  an  extremely  gay  and 
effective  front  to  some  detached  cottages.  Be- 
side the  doorway  in  several  instances  the  varie- 
gated form  of  Euonymus  radicans  had  been 
planted.  In  one  instance  this  had  reached  to  the 
roof,  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  Without  in  the 
|past  degree  a  plant  that  could  be  designated  a 
climber,  it  had,  nevertheless,  grown  quite  close 
to  the  wall,  and  in  itself  formed  a  very  dense  as 
well  as  bright  covering  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
houses  in  question.  But  the  re.-d  beauty  of  the 
jiicturc  consisted  in  the  association  of  a  purple- 
flowered  Clematis  with  the  silvery  twigs  of  the 
Euonymus  ;  so  that,  without  any  care  and  ajipa- 
rently  little  attention,  the  Clematis  had  found  a 
cnmpanion  fully  capable  of  giving  it  support,  and 
^^•ithout  any  nailing  or  tying  had  rambled  over 
a  goodly  surface  of  the  Euonymus,  in  parts 
<iuite  covering  it  with  its  ma.ss  of  flowers.  The 
aspect  was  south  or  nearly  so,  and  the  variegation 
of  the  Euonymus  was  exceptionally  bright  and 
clear.  Hundreds  of  buds  still  remained  on  the 
Clematis,  so  that  a  charming  picture  will  result 
for  some  time  to  come. — H.  H.  M. 


GentiaiKi  a^iiiis.  Kngraved  for  The  Uardkn 
from  a  photogrnph  sent  by  Miss  Wilntotf^ 
Warley  Place,  E'^xer. 


thyrsoid  manner  nearly  the  whole  length,  and, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, are  intermixed  with  the  leaves.  The 
flowers,  each  from  1  inch  to  li  inches  long,  are 
deep  blue  in  colour,  scarcely  inferior  in  Uiis 
respect  to  those  of  Gentiana  bavarica.  Some 
of  the  other  kinds  found  there  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  would,  if  introduced,  be  valuable  acqui- 
sitions. Among  these  are  G.  acuta,  G.  simplex, 
G.  sorrata,  G.  calycosa,  G.  setigera  and  G.  scep- 
trum.  A  full  account  of  the  cultivated  Gentians 
will  be  found  in  The  Garden  of  January  31, 
1885.  W.  T. 


Tufted  Pansies. — Where  reserve  plants  exist, 
a  few  of  these  should  be  cut  over  with  the  knife 
at  once  for  propagating.  With  the  present 
weather  abundance  of  young  shoots  from  the  bot- 
tom will  push  .forth  immediately,  and  when  3 
inches  long  or  thereabouts  strip  them  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  without  further  ado  insert  them 
in  a  cold  frame  shaded  from  the  sun.     Where  no 


NOTES  ON  HARDY'  PLANTS. 

Cimpanula  cenisia. — This  is  now  in  flower. 
Owing  to  the  grey  and  hairy  character  of  the  little 
plant,  the  almost  stalkless  flowers  produced  cloi-e 
to  the  ground  are  not  very  conspicuous.  More- 
over, they  are  of  the  pale  blue  or  milk-white  tint, 
which  is  one  to  make  the  least  show  among  the 
herbage  described. 

Narcissi. — In  digging  up  the  bulbs  of  these  of 
•all  sections  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  condition  in 
which  the  bulbs  come  to  daylight.  They  not  only 
seem  to  have  outgrown  all  their  troubles,  but  there 
is  hardly  an  indication  of  any  kind  of  disease  or 
grub.  Even  some  varieties  which  were  not  free 
from  basal  rot  last  season  have  outgrown  it  in  a 
most  pleasing  way.  Wheie  the  base  ring  was 
affected,  the  bulbs"have  by  a  side  action,  as  it  were, 
changed  the  position  of  the  ring,  furnished  when 
lifted  with  good  roots  and  only  a  healthy  scar  left 
behind  to  show  what  previously  existed.  I  have 
,  been  treating  all  ray  Narcissi  bulbs  for  two  seasons 
with  a  dressing  of  sand  and  sulphate  of  copper,  on 
'  a  layer  of  which  the  bulbs  were  placed  at  plant- 
ing time.  The  bulbs  that  were  lifted  in  1892  and 
replanted  in  that  way  were  again  lifted  and  re- 
planted in  1S93,  and  they  are  the  bulbs  to  which 
the  above  remarks  refer.  I  am  in  a  little  difficulty 
as  to  what  to  attribute  the  present  good  results  to, 
however,  whether  to  the  treatment  or  the  fine 
weather  of  last  year  both  for  the  growth  and 
replanting.  I  am  quite  certain  of  my  facts,  but 
my  difficulty  will  be  understood  when  contem- 
poraneous with  my  experiment  we  experience  such 
an  exceptional  season  of  fine  weather. 

Colchicum  autumnale  album  plenum. — 
This,  one  of  our  most  valuable  white  autumn 
flowers,  has,  like  many  other  things,  been  all  the 
better  for  last  year's  dry  and  hot  g\immer.  The 
bulbs  when  transferreel  last  summer  to  their 
autumn  flowering  ijuarters  were  remarkable  for 
their  solidity  and  early  loss  of  foliage.  They  made 
splendid  growth,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tubers 
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this  pummrr  arc  simply  prime  for  both  weight 
and  ?ize.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  tlio  flowers  of  this 
Colchicnm  emploverl  in  a  wreath.  They  were 
pimply  t'fand,  with  the  additional  merit  of  beinij 
out  of  the  ordinary  lino. 

Sanecio  compactus.  -Speakinp;  of  this  in  re- 
lation to  the  very  numerous  species  of  the  ^enus, 
it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and,  it  may 
bo  added,  value.  It  belonjjs  to  the  dwarf  shrubby 
section,  and  h.is  entire  oval-shaped  leaves  of  a 
very  stout  and  tliick  texture  ;  they  .are  .also  nearly 
white  on  both  sides,  and  h.andle  like  a  bit  of  buck- 
skin. I  have  not  seen  it  taller  than  a  foot.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  to  be  ot  a  character  spe- 
cially commendable  for  culture  on  and  for  the 
decoration  of  rockwork,  .and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause its  white  foliage  i.3  persistent  the  whole 
year.  I  have  tested  it  in  a  fully  exposed  position 
for  hardiness,  but  I  have  not  flowered  it. 

The  white  Thyme.— It  is  doubtless  righ* 
that  we  should  look  after  the  newer  flowers  with  a 
view  to  add  to  and  enrich  our  gardens,  but  some 
of  the  older  things  are  distinctly  among  the  very 
best  yet,  and  the  white  Thyme  is  one  of  them  for 
sunny  banks,  walls,  and  rock  gardens.  Not  that 
it  is  very  common  either — I  mean  not  so  much  so 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  What  other  creeper  can 
compare  with  it  for  purity  and  neatness,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  refreshing  perfume?  A  wall  top 
when  this  Thyme  is  in  flower  has  the  effect  of 
having  a  coat  of  new  fallen  snow,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  overhangs  the  margins  adds  much  to 
it;s  beauty. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni. — I  may  give  another 
short  note  on  this  to  further  confirm  its  perennial 
duration  and  hardy  constitution,  as  I  find  yet 
that  both  these  properties  are  being  questioned. 
My  present  plants,  finely  in  flower,  are  the  old 
stock— old  plants,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
intense  crimson-scarlet  colour  of  this  Pink  excels 
for  intensity  that  of  any  other,  even  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  highly-coloured  Carnations. 
I  h.ave  just  measured  the  flat  flowers,  and  they  are 
exactly  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  To  further 
make  comparisons,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  telling  bits  of  colour  for  mid- 
summer, standing  out  distinctly  for  effect  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poppies,  scarlet  Lychnis,  highly- 
coloured  Roses,  and  scarlet-coloured  Peas. 

Gentiana  ornata.— This  is  just  opening  its 
delic.ate  blue  flowers  in  the  open,  but  the  tur- 
quoise-blue does  not  prove  to  be  a  colour  that  can 
stand  fierce  sunshine.  This  is  not  only  unfortu- 
nate, but  a  state  of  things  rather  diificult  to  over- 
come. The  plant  revels  in  hot  weather  and  a 
damp  rooting  medium.  I  have  not  found  it  to  do 
well  when  placed  out  of  the  sunshine.  This 
Indian  species  dilfers,  I  think,  somewhat  from  the 
European  kinds  in  this  res[)ect. 

Campanula  garg'anica  alba. — This  is  a 
rather  desirable  variety,  though  the  flowers  are 
scarcely  as  indicated— white.  It  is  more  the 
blue  or  milk-white,  but  yet  it  gives  relief  to  the 
host  of  other  Canqianulas  of  different  blues,  help- 
ing to  show  them  better  by  the  sharp  contrast. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
plant  liberally  the  five  or  six  varieties  of  white  or 
pile  flowered  Campanulas  among  or  flanking  the 
sombre  dark  blue  species. 

Silene  Lirchenfeldi  vera.— This  is  a  pretty 
plant,  inviting  close  observation  rather  than 
afl'ording  a  bright  garden  effect.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  bluish  glaucous  hue;  the  radical  leaves  and 
those  of  the  unfertile  stems  are  of  a  close  or 
tufted  habit.  Tlie  whole  plant  when  in  flower 
does  not  exceed  a  stature  with  me  of  G  inches. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  the  corolla 
starry  from  the  sharply  recurved  or  rolled  back 
condition  of  the  petals.  The  plant  is  a  character- 
i.'tic  alpine.  I  have  found  it  very  hardy,  and  it 
thrives  on  a  sunny  bit  of  rockery  in  sandy  soil. 

Telephium  Imperati.— This  is  a  small  spe- 
cies with  a  characteristic  habit  in  harmony  with 
that  of  alpine  plants  generally.  The  short  slen- 
der leaf-stalks  have  their  almost  round  foliage 
arranged  Money-wort  fashion,  and  the  foliagels 


grey,  thick,  and  crisp.  The  white  flowers  in 
clusters,  however,  are  insignificant,  and  amidst 
tlio  many  beautiful  things  available  I  fear  this 
interesting  i)lantmay  not  generally  find  a  place  in 
alpine  collections. 

Melittis  melissophyllum. — As  year  by  year 
this  pretty  herb  comes  into  blossom,  something 
is  said  about  varieties  or  the  variation  of  the  one 
plant.  There  may  be  the  latter,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  size,  but  I  believe  that  the  difference 
which  most  attracts  notice  is  a  more  real  and  ex- 
tensive one,  and  indeed  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
two  distinct  plants.  To  convince  myself  about 
the  two  different  coloured  pictures  given  in 
Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  Nos.  ."i.^O  and  3V2,  I 
sought  out  from  different  sources  during  the  l.ast 
winter,  plants  for  trial,  and  the  two  forms  are  here 
in  flower  now.  According  to  the  authority  just 
referred  to,  one  is  Melittis  grandiflora  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  and  certain  it  is  that  one  is  larger  in  all 
its  parts  except  stature  than  the  other,  .and  with 
much  more  white  and  more  delicate  red  in  the 
flowers.  The  other  form  has  a  more  sombre  green 
hue,  in  fact  is  dusky  green,  flowers  comparatively 
small  and  red-purple,  and  it  grows  6  inches  or 
more  higher  than  its  namesake.  Be  the  species  a 
variable  one  or  otherwise,  the  two  forms  noticed 
are  very  old  plants,  as  they  are  figured  in  (ierard's 
"Herbal  "  of  over  three  centuries  ago,  and  the 
larger  whiter  flowered  form  is  so  beautiful  as  to 
merit  a  place  among  choice  border  things. 

Saxlfraga  sarmentosa  tricolor. — This  has 
sometimes  the  additional  name  of  superba.  Some- 
how this  plant  has  come  into  considerable  request 
of  late,  and,  as  they  seem  to  me,  enormous  prices 
are  being  .asked  for  small  plants,  as  much  as  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  6d.  each.  The  plant  is  certainly  not  fit 
for  the  open  air  only  in  specially  favoured  places, 
sunnj'  warm  nooks  and  in  such  warm  districts 
as  the  west  coast  and  Torquay.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  used  to  grow  this  plant  in  Mother-of- 
thousands  style — that  is,  the  old  plants  running 
over  the  pot  sides  by  means  of  their  stolons, 
along  which  were  numbers  of  minute  plants 
reaching  dom\  for  18  inches  or  more.  It  is  said 
that  one  reason  why  the  plants  are  so  expensive 
is  that  the  little  offset  plants  are  a  long  time  in 
reaching  a  normal  size  and  developing  the  pretty 
colours.  If  the  offsets  were  pegged  to  soil  and  not 
severed  from  the  old  plant,  they  would  get  on  very 
much  faster. 

Achillea  Huteri.— This  may  be  best  described 
as  a  refined  form  of  A.  ;u-gentea.  As  >a  silvery- 
leaved  alpine  of  a  pleasingly  compact  habit  it  is 
simply  charming. 

Anthyllis  montana  rubra.— I  think  it  mu.st 
be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  seed-bearing  variety, 
but  for  that  matter,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
neither  is  the  'type.  Anyhow,  I  oidj'  very  occa- 
sionally find  a  promising  pod  or  two,  and  then  the 
seeds  are  not  fertile,  for  I  have  tried  them  when- 
ever available  .and  I  never  yet  raised  a  seedling. 
No  doubt  under  favourable  conditions  the  type 
will  seed  well  enough. 

Boykinia  aconitifolia.-  -Nothing  can  be  more 
ch.arming  than  this  when  grown  in.ii  group.  The 
small  snow-white  flowers,  on  spikes  about  1  foot 
high,  springing  from  the  small  dwarf  herb.age, 
when  seen  in  single  specimens  might  be  considered 
(|uite  unsuitable  for  garden  purpose.s.  Those, 
therefore,  who  do  not  decide  to  eive  it  space  for 
a  group  may  not  only  fail  to  do  it  justice,  but  dis- 
appoint themselves. 

Gillenia  trifoliata.— This  is  another  subject, 
which,  if  not  so  essentially  a  group  plant,  it  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  should  be  grown  into  a 
good  specimen  before  it  shows  itself  fully.  I 
really  could  not  mention  a  more  charming  white 
flower  as  seen  in  combined  numbers  on  a  good- 
sized  specimen  for  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  big  moth-shaped,  white  flowers  are  rendered 
quite  gay  by  their  ruddy  calyces  and  stems.  The 
plant,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  is  very  much 
branched  and  produces  a  long  succession  of 
flowers. 

Gillenia  stipulacea.— This  is  a  rather  t.aller 
plant  and  not  quite  so  compact  in  habit,  but  it  is 


gr.aceful  to  a  degree,  and  no  more  charming  plant 
could  be  introduced  to  parts  of  the  garden  wliere 
there  chances  bo  be  an  extra  .amount  of  moisture 
and  a  little  ^hado  from  mid-day  sun.  As  material 
for  picking  for  vase-di'essing  the  Cillenias  are  ex- 
cellent and  perhaps  unii|ue. 

Edraianthus  tenuifolius. — No  more  dapper 
little  plant  couhl  be  mentioned  among  our  mid- 
summer flowering  alpines.  This  has  all  the  tufti- 
ness  of  E.  Pumilio,  with  bigger  and  deeper  blue 
flowers,  clustered  on  short  scapes,  scarcely  ex- 
tending beyond  the  points  of  the  gr.assy  foliage. 
This  plant  does  well  in  .sandy  soil  with  a  good 
exjiosure  to  sunshine,  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the 
better — safer — for  being  in  contact  with  lime- 
stone. The.se  H.arebells  are  extremely  impatient 
of  heavy  soil,  and  owing  to  the  proportionately 
large  (ju  intity  of  old  persistent  folijige  about  their 
collars,  they  are  very  liable  to  d.amp  off  at  that 
part.  I  like  to  grow  these  pretty  well  up  and 
afterwards  dress  frequently  with  silver  sand.  In 
this  way  the  plants  may  be  kept  for  years  and 
until  they  reach  a  good  size.  I  know  that  many 
lose  the  smaller  species,  such  as  the  present, 
Pumilio,  pumiliorum,  dalmaticus  and  serpylli- 
folius,  but  I  believe  they  would  be  found  to  do 
better  if  the  sweetness  of  the  soil  and  a  drier  state 
of  the  collars  were  better  attended  to. 

Woodri'te,  Kirkalall.  J.  Wood. 


VARIETIES  OF  LILTUM  THUNBERGI- 
ANUM. 

The  variety  Hoismani,  which  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  the  floral  cuminittee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  10,  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  much  the  deepest  coloured 
variety  of  L.  Thvuibergianum  in  cultivation  — 
in  fact,  with  the  single  exception  of  L.  Marta- 
('<in  dalmaticum,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  darkest  of 
all  Lilies,  for  the  jjlaiit  known  sometimes  as  the 
Black  Lily  is  rtally  a  Fritillaria,  tlie  correct 
name  being  F.  kamtschatcensis.  The  varieties 
of  L.  Thunljergiaiinm  ditt'er  from  each  other  a 
good  deal  in  h'.'iglit,  colour  of  the  flower,  and 
time  of  blooming,  being,  I  think,  more  variable 
in  these  respects  than  any  other  Lily  except 
Martagon,  as  in  colour  they  vary  from  the  buff 
tint  of  the  variety  .alutaceuin  to  the  rich  blackish 
red  of  Horsmani.  Although  scarce,  this  last 
is  by  no  means  a  new  form,  as  it  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  it  first  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, when  it  appeared  among  some  mixed 
Japanese  Lilies  obtained  from  the  London 
auction  rooms.  It  has  flowered  beautifully 
with  me  this  year  from  bulbs  imported  last 
winter,  but  it  is  more  particular  in  its  cultural 
refpurements  than  many  other  varieties  of  L. 
Thunb^jTgianuni.  Besides  the  specific  name  of 
Horsmani,  it  is  .also  sometimes  met  with  under 
that  of  hannatochroum.  Of  the  luimerous  va- 
rieties of  L.  Thunbergianum,  two  very  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  forms  were  figured  in  TirE  (;.\R- 
liEN,  November  8,  18!W.  1  he  fi.irms  deiiicted 
were  Alice  Wilson,  a  broad-petallcd,  pale  yellow 
flower,  lit  up  with  orange-red,  and  Van 
Houttei,  a  fine  shaped  flower  of  a  rich  crimson 
tint.  Other  well-marked  forms  would  include 
alutaceum,  one  of  the  earliest  and  dwarfest, 
with  flowers  of  a  buft'-yellow  colour,  and  Prince 
of  (!>range,  with  blossoms  of  a  richer  tint.  The 
variety  biligulatum,  or  lateritium,  has  large  loose 
flowers  of  a  reddish  brown  hue,  which  soon 
fade,  while  besides  the  deep  coloured  forms 
above  mentioned  there  is  atro-sanguineum, 
whose  rich  red  flowers  are  borne  in  a  compact 
head.  The  blooms  of  pictum  are  yellow, 
splashed  with  red,  and  very  showy,  but  they  are 
soon  injured  by  sun  or  rain.  A  very  early  form 
known  by  the  names  of  robustuni,  guttatum  .and 
marmoratum  aureum  has  orange-coloiu-ed  pe- 
tals, plentifully  dotted  with  brownish  crim.son, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  variety  and 
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one  of  the  tallest.  Like  this  last  in  height,  but 
widely  different  in  other  respects,  we  have  the 
variety  armeniacum  or  venustnm,  whose  flowers 
are  very  like  tliose  of  the  Japanese  L.  Bate- 
mannte,  that  is,  a  clear  reddish  apricot  without 
spots  or  markings  of  any  kind.  This  is  much 
later  in  flowering  than  any  other  form  of  L. 
Thunbergianum.  A  variety  which  is  Eent 
here  from  Jajian  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  winter  season  is  brevifolium,  a 
very  distinct  form.  It  may  be  selected  during 
the  growing  season  by  reason  of  its  short,  broad, 
thick  leaves,  which  are  of  a  very  deep  gi-een 
tint.  It  will  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  18 
jnches,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  a  compact 
cluster.  They  are  of  a  peculiar  light  reddish 
colour  with  unusually  thick  petals,  and  remain 
fresh  a  considerable  time.  The  double-flowered 
form  known  as  staminosum  or  flore-pleno  is  re- 
markable from  the  duplex  character  of  its  blos- 
soms, but  it  is  not  particularly  showy  ;  indeed, 
none  of  the  three  double-flowered  Lilies  that 
are  in  general  cultivation  are  very  desirable. 
They  are  the  double  forms  of  L.  candidum  and 
L.  tigrinum,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  va- 
riety of  L.  Thunbergianum.  In  L.  tigrinum 
flore-pleno  the  double  flower  is  formed  by  a 
consitlerable  number  of  petals,  which  reflex  and 
overlap  each  otlier  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
bloom,  but  in  L.  Thunbergianum  staminosum 
there  is  the  usual  number  of  true  petals,  the 
stamens  being  more  or  less  transferred  into 
flattened  petaloid  segments,  which  fill  up  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

L.  Thunbergianum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
large  numbers  of  it  when  dormant  are  sent 
here  from  that  country  during  the  winter 
months.  Occasionally  some  very  pretty  forms 
crop  up  among  these  Japanese  bulbs,  but  at 
other  times  they  consist  of  but  a  single  variety. 
By  the  Dutch  growei-s,  too,  some  forms  are 
largely  grown,  but  while  their  light-coloured 
kinds,  represented  by  such  as  alutaceum  and 
Prince  ot  Orange,  are  very  beautiful,  the  deeper 
coloured  varieties  taken  as  a  whole  are  not  equal 
to  those  from  Japan.  L.  Thunbergianum  is 
also  known  by  the  specific  name  of  elegans.  It 
belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Isolirion  of  Mr.  Baker, 
and  has  for  its  immediate  allies  L.  umbellatum, 
L.  crocemn,  and  L.  bulbiferum,  all  good  garden 
Lilies.  The  first  of  these  to  flower  is  L.  umbel- 
latum, and  if  a  good  rich  coloured  form  is  ob- 
tained it  is  a  grand  Lily.  The  old  Orange  Lily 
(L.  croceum)  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked, 
as  its  deep  orange-coloured  blossoms  are  freelj" 
borne,  while  it  is  very  accommodating  and  can 
be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  L.  bulbiferum  is 
a  comparatively  scarce  LUy,  and  frequently  a 
form  of  L.  umbellatum  that  produces  a  few 
bulbils  u\  the  axils  of  the  leaves  does  duty  for 
it.  In  L.  umbellatum,  however,  the  flowers 
are  usuallj-  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  compact 
head,  while  in  bulbiferum  they  are  disposed  in 
a  kind  of  deltoid  raceme.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  ratlier  long  stalks,  so  that  each  individual 
bloom  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  clear  of  its  neigh- 
bour. The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  warm 
orange-red.  From  the  axOs  of  the  leaves,  es- 
pecially towards  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
small  bulbils  are  produced  in  such  number.s,  that 
the  specific  name  of  bulbiferum  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one.  "H.  p. 

Lilium  primulinum.— In  The  Gakden  for 
July  14  (p.  4-2)  mention  is  made  of  .several  Lilies 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  among  them  being  L. 
primulinum,  announced  as  a  hybrid  between  L. 
puberulum  and  L.  parvum.  With  regard  to  this, 
it  woulil  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  specific 
name  of  primulinum  has  been  already  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Baker  on  one  of  the  Lilies  introduced  from 


the  Shan  States,  in  Upper  Burmah,  by  Messrs. 
Low.  This  Lily,  which  was  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Maija'.ine,  t.  7227,  is  in  general  appea,rance 
very  like  L.  nepalense,  but  instead  of  the  inside 
of  the  flower  being  heavily  tinged  with  purple, 
the  entire  bloom  of  L.  primulinum  is  of  a 
pale,  but  clear  unspotted  yellow  tint.  This 
first  flowered  with  Messrs.  Low  in  the  autumn  of 
1891,  and  was  then  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the  name  of 
L.  elaptonense.  Like  L.  nepalense,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult Lily  to  keep  in  health  season  after  season, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  now  in  cultivation, 
thouffh  Messrs.  Low  may  perhaps  have  it.  Though 
I  did  not  see  the  second  L.  primulinum,  yet  if 
a  hybrid  between  L.  puberulum  and  L.  parvum, 
it  is  of  course  totally  distinct  from  the  Burmese 
species,  for  both  of  its  parents  are  natives  of 
North  America,  and  possess  the  curious  rhizo- 
matous  bulbs  common  to  several  species  from 
that  region.  — H.  P. 

Chelone  barbata  vars.— This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  all  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  at  present  in  flower.  The 
tall,  graceful  spikes  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  par- 
ticularly when  one  of  the  best  forms  is  seen.  That 
known  as  coccinea  is  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
Many  hybrid  forms  are  being  raised  at  the  present 
time,  but,  fo  far  as  I  have  seen,  none  of  them 
equal  the  older  variety  for  brilliancy  and  useful- 
ness. Its  spikes  of  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers 
remain  gay  for  a  considerable  time,  the  main 
spike  being  well  furnished  with  lateral  spikes 
throughout  its  entire  length.  These,  springing 
from  nearly  prostrate  tufts  of  glossy  leaves,  render 
the  plant  very  attractive.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  grouping,  and  appears  to  be  enjoying  the  con- 
tinuous rains  which  have  been  so  prevalent  of 
late.— E.  J. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


White  Iiily  disease.— Some  years  ago  when  a 
letter  from  "  E.  .J."  appeared  on  this  subject  I  tried 
his  remedy,  and  baked  ray  Lily  bulbs  in  the  green- 
house for  six  weeks,  replanting  them  ia  a  hot.  sunny 
place  without  manure.  They  have  done  well  ever 
since. — J.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont,  Carlow. 

Delphinium  nobilissimum. — Thia  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  noble  variety,  prodaciug  massive 
spikes  densely  s<>t  with  bronzy-blue  fl'Avers,  which 
are  rose  tinted  in  the  centr.>.  The  individual  flowers 
are  large.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  semi- 
double  varieti- s  of  this  truly  magnificent  group  of 
plants. 

Galega  officinalis  alba.— Bolh  this  plant  and 
also  the  type  are  just  now  very  full  of  their  Pea-shaped 
blossoms.  These  are  very  useful  where  flowers  in 
quantity  are  in  daily  request.  The  plant  forms  a  neat 
and  pleasinsf  bush,  sime  4  feet  high  when  fully  grown, 
and  produces  an  unlimited  supply  of  flowers  for  many 
weeks.  The  type  has  flowers  of  a  rather  pale  lilac  hue. 


Notes   on  Warley   Place. — Warley  Place, 

near  Brentwood,  the  residence  of  Miss  Wilmott, 
is  well  worth  a  visit  at  the  present  time,  the 
view  also  obtainable  from  the  mansion,  and 
which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Kentish  hills 
beyond,  being  [licturesciue  in  the  extreme.  As  at 
Belvoir  and  a  few  similar  places,  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  Warley  Place  are  for  the  most 
part  of  Nature's  own  forming,  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler  not  having  been  there.  A  spa- 
cious alpine  garden,  recently  formed  at  con- 
siderable expense,  is  a  distinct  and  interest- 
ing feature,  while  choice  Carnations,  Lilies  and 
hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds  abound  on  every  hand. 
The  conservatory  adjoining  the  mansion  is  draped 
with  graceful  climbers,  and  contains  some  choice 
specimens  of  Tree  Ferns.  New  and  commodious 
|)lant  houses  contain  a  fine  assortment  of  stove 
and  greenhou.se  subjects,  to  particularise  which 
would  reijuire  too  much  space.  Ferns  are  well 
represented,  and  the  genus  Kalosanthes  in  exhi- 
bition form  is  very  conspicuous.  The  vineries, 
which  are   being  gradually   remodelled,   contain 


good  crops  of  Grapes,  the  old  Muscat  Hamburgh 
being  a  special  favourite  at  Warley  Place.  In 
the  Peach  houses  grand  crops  adorn  both  trellises 
and  walls,  Bellegarde  and  the  now  seldom  seen 
luscious  Noblesse  being  particularly  good. 
Amongst  Nectarines,  Elruge  and  Humboldt  are 
special  favourites,  the  latter  being  a  grand  suc- 
cessional  variet}',  possessing  the  fine  colour  and 
flavour  of  its  parent.  Pine-apple,  while  the  indi- 
vidual fruit  is  much  larger.  The  kitchen  garden 
receives  its  share  of  attention  and  is  w  ell  cropped. 
—J.  C.         

Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATOES   DISEASED. 

I  ENCLOSE  specimens  of  diseased  Tomatoes  and 
Potatoes.  The  former  have  been  grown  under 
glass  in  a  mixture  of  good  turfy  loam,  well 
decomjiosed  manure,  with  a  little  leaf-mould. 
Several  plants  were  attacked  soon  after  they  were 
put  out,  but  this  last  week  the  disease  has  gone 
through  four  houses,  and  this  week  a  disease  which 
greatly  resembles  it  has  attacked  the  Potatoes  out- 
side. I  have  done  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
combat  it  in  the  Tomatoes,  but  it  seems  to  be  of 
no  use,  as  it  increases  daily. — B.  M. 

*,„*  Evidently  enough  this  is  a  bad  case  of 
ordinary  Potato  disease,  a  fungus  now  classed  as 
a  Phytopthora.  This  and  Cladisporium  are  very 
rife  this  season,  and  likely  to  be  whenever  we 
have  wet  and  comparatively  sunless  weather  to 
contend  with.  Low  temperatures,  and  in  p.'vr- 
ticular  a  moist  atmosphere,  are  most  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  fungoid  diseases  generally,  and 
unless  much  better  weather  is  experienced  soon, 
we  shall  hear  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the 
ravao-es  of  these  enemies.  In  any  case  there  is 
not  inuch  likelihood  of  heavy  crops  of  sound  fruit 
being  had  from  the  open-air  plants,  and  if  the 
Potatoes  are  diseased,  the  Tomatoes  will  al:^o  be 
over-run  and  ruined.  Good  opportunities  will  be 
afforded  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  if  the 
plants  are  sprayed  with  this  at  once  or  before  the 
disease  has  got  a  strong  hold  on  them,  and  again 
a  month  later,  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
being  warded  oft'.  Under  glass  we  are  less  at  the 
mercy  of  an  uncertain  and  ungenial  climate  and 
can  successfully  contend  with  disease  germs 
accordingly.  "  B.  M."  states  he  has  done  every- 
thing he  can  think  of  to  combat  the  disease,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  what  "  everything  "  com- 
prises in  his  case.  Probably  enough  he  has  been 
too  sparing  of  fire-heat  and  has  failed  to  keep  up 
a  good  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air.  If  such  is 
the  case,  it  has  proved,  and  always  will  prove  to 
be,  very  false  economy.  In  the  first  place  the 
plants  ought  not  to  be  grow^n  too  thickly  or  too 
rankly  at  the  outset.  When  the  stems  are  hard 
and  the  leaves  strong  without  being  rank,  the 
disease  is  far  less  likely  to  eflect  a  lodg- 
ment in  their  tissues,  while  should  it  show 
itself  on  a  few  plants,  as  \vith  "  B.  M.,' 
these  few  ought  to  be  at  once  pulled  up, 
carefully  carried  out  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
avoid  distributing  any  germs  there  may  be  ripe 
for  spreading,  and  the  lot  burnt.  Where  this 
timely  step  has  been  taken  and,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  fire-heat 
made,  nothing  more  has  been  seen  of  the  disease. 
Painting  the  hot-water  pii)es  with  sulphur  and 
skimmed  milk  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint 
and  then  making  them  as  hot  as  the  hand  can 
stand  is  considered  a  good  remedy  by  some,  but 
the  fumes  are  rather  trying  to  the  opening  Tomato 
flowers.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
strong  heat,  or  enough  to  run  the  temperature  up 
to  lUO  occasionally,  is  quite  as  eft'ective  as  the 
sidphur  fumes  and  less  likely  to  damage  the. 
flowers.  It  is  in  the  smaller  houses  where  a  strong 
heat  from  thepijies  occasionally  answers  best,  un- 
less it  happens  that  the  hot-water  pipes  are  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  body  of  a  large  house. 
(,)uite  recently  when  at  Hatfield  House  I  observed 
how  free  of  disease  the  Tomatoes  were,  and  that 
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too,  in  spite  of  their  great  vigour.     Mr.  Norman 
stated  that  the  disease  started  at  one  end  sud- 
denly   and   commenced   spreading   very   rapidly, 
but  was  stopped  at  once  by  a  free  use  of  fire-heat. 
What   has   been   found   a   good    preventive    of 
disease  on   the  Potato  haulm,  viz ,  the  Bouillie 
Bordelaise   or  Bordeaux   mixture,  has   also  been 
apjjlied  with  good  results  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes 
under  glass.     It  is   not   claimed  for  this  remedy 
that  the  plants  sprayed  by  it  will   produce  quite 
such  heavy  crops  as  would  be  had  from  plants  free 
of   disease  and  requiring  no  dressing  ;    but  it  i.s 
better  to  have  a  moderately  good  crop  of  sound 
fruit  than  risk  losing  the  greater  part  of  a  house 
of  plants  by  disease.     This  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
made  in  tliis  way  :  Dissolve  one  half  of  a  pound 
of  copper  sulphate  (to  bs  obtained  from   any  che- 
mist) in  two  gallons  of  cold  water.     Next  slake, 
by    just    damping,  one   quarter  of    a    pound    of 
iiuicklirae,  and  then   well  stir  it  into  one  half  a 
gallon  of  water.     Pour  this  milk  of  lime,  keeping 
it  constantly  stirred,  into  the  copper  solution,  all 
being  stirred  up  together   and  then  allowed   to 
stand  for  a  few  hours.     It  must  be  mixed  in  a 
wooden  or  earthen\i'are  vessel,  and  be  used  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  mixing.     This  mixture  ought 
to  be  well  stirred  prior  to  using,  and  distributed 
over  the  plants  in  the  form  of  a  ver\'  fine  spray. 
It  is  well  to  experiment  with  it  on  a  few  plants 
at  first,  and  when  it  is  seen  no  harm  results  to 
the  foliage  from  an  overdose — and  it  is  well  to  be 
on  the  safe  side — mix  and  apply  on  a  larger  scale, 
though   never  exceeding  the  proportions    given. 
At   the   Cornell   (U.S.A.)    Experimental    Station 
Professor  Bailey  has  tried  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
repeatedly   on    the   Tomatoes   grown    there,    but 
considers  spraying  with  ammoniaeal  carbonate  of 
copper  the  better  remedy  of  the  two.     In  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  simply  mixed.     Three  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  copper  are  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
ammoniacal  liquor,  or  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
might  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  gasworks  or 
else   from  a  chemist,   and  this   kept   as  a  stock 
solution.      Two   ounces,    or   one   wineglassful,   is 
added  to  e^■ery  two  gallons  of  water  when  used, 
keeping  it  well  stirred  while  the  plants  are  being 
thoroughl}-  dewed  or  sprayed  over   with    it.     A 
few  applications  quickly  check  and  destroj'  fun- 
goid di.seases  of  any  kind.     Tomatoes  should  not 
be  treated  like  Cucumbers,  but,  as  before  pointed 
out,  must  have  plenty  of  warm,  dry  air  playing 
about  them.     When  bearing  heavy  crops  they  re- 
quire abundance  of  liquid  food  and  water,   but 
these  should   be   given   in   the  morning   or  soon 
enough  for  the  house  to  become  comparatively 
dry  by  3  p.m. — W.  I. 


Pea  Gladiator. — This  is  an  excellent  Pea. 
Even  this  season  it  is  not  more  than  .S  feet  in 
height,  but  the  rows  appear  to  be  quite  30  inches 
through,  and  this  on  account  of  its  branching 
habit.  It  is  very  prolific  and  the  Peas  when 
cooked  of  a  fine  green  colour.  This  Pea  and 
Prince  of  Wales  are  to  my  mind  much  the  best 
varieties  for  a  cottager's  garden. — A.  Yor.vci. 

Notes  on  Peas. — It  is  quite  refreshing  amid 
the  somewhat  bewildering  [irodigalitj-of  novelties 
to  find  Mr.  .J.  Crawford  writing  thus  (p.  27) :  "For 
late  supplies  probably  none  can  surp:vss  the  two 
old  sorts,  British  C^lueen  and  Ne  Phis  Ultra  ;  of 
course,  their  great  height  renders  the  use  of  very 
tall  stakes  necessary."  This  leads  me  to  inquire 
why  East  Anglian  is  not  more  generally  grown. 
This  has  been  truly  described  as  a  dwarf  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  is  assured]}-  one  of  the  very  best 
Peas  of  moderate  stature.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
OP  another  page  Mr.  Iggulden  equally  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  the  Champion  of 
England  as  grown  at  Hatfield  House. — D.  T.  F. 

Mulching'  vegetable  crops.— The  value  of 
a  mulch  on  light  soils  at  this  season  is  very  great. 
Short  litter  or  spent  manure  of  any  kind,  anything 
in  fact  that  retains  moisture,  is  invaluable  for 
mulching,  and  if  the  work  is  done  before  the  plants 
suffer  or  go  too  far,  tliere  will  be  a  saving  of  labour 
and  no  loss  of  crop.  It  may  be  urged  that  we 
often  get  heavy  tliunderstorms  in  summer  and 


rains  get  to  the  roots.  Such  is  not  the  case,  a.« 
the  earth  being  so  dry  and  hard,  moisture  runs 
away  and  is  lost,  but  with  a  mulch  of  any  kind  it 
is  retained.  Dwarf  Beans  often  suffer  badly,  but 
given  a  surface-dressing  or  mulch  there  is  a  longer 
cro|i|iing  period  and  the  pods  are  more  succulent. 
Runner  Beans  often  fail  to  set  simply  from  want 
of  moisture.  Watering  in  many  gardens  is  a 
dilhcult  matter,  as  labour  is  often  short,  but  with 
mulching  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  the 
end,  as  a  thorough  watering  once  a  week  will  save 
a  crop.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  crops  as  Lettuce, 
Spinach,  and  other  shallow-rooting  vegetables 
mulching  is  of  advantage,  as  though  the  upper 
portion  may  be  dry,  the  repeated  waterings  add 
food  to  the  soil  and  future  crops  are  benefited.  It 
is  surprising  what  value  there  is  in  long  litter 
where  better  material  cannot  be  employed.  It  is 
far  preferable  to  grass.  Soils  with  a  gravel  sub- 
soil are  so  difficult  to  manage,  that  good  vege- 
tables cannot  be  secured  at  certain  seasons  unless 
the  surface  be  covered  and  the  roots  kept  cool.  — 
G.  Wythes. 

Bean  Canadian  "Wonder  in  pots. — For  use 
during  April,  May  and  June  I  do  not  think  any 
Bean  can  equal  the  above  as  regards  weight  and 
duration  of  crop.  I  have  often  seen  this  variety 
in  frames  on  a  solid  bed  of  decayed  manure 
planted  to  come  in  at  a  certain  date,  with  the 
result  that  the  top  growth  is  so  gross  that  the 
crop  is  nil  and  the  season  lost.  Given  a  restricted 
space,  few  Beans  pay  better,  as  with  liberal  food 
in  the  way  of  surface  dressings  and  liquid  manure, 
three  crops  may  be  had  from  the  same  plants  if 
stopped  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  When  sowing 
this  variety  in  frames  on  large  bodies  of  manure,  I 
alwaj's  take  the  precaution  to  plunge  large  pots 
and  plant  or  sow  in  these.  This  curbs  the  roots. 
Plunging  keeps  the  roots  cool,  and  in  hot  weather 
it  is  surprising  the  weight  of  pods  that  can  be 
gathered. — W.  S.  H. 

Bean  Smythe's  Hybrid. — Those  who  have 
not  given  this  new  French  Bean  a  trial  in  the 
open  would  do  well  to  do  so,  as  it  far  exceeds  my 
expectations  as  regards  cropfiing  and  long-lasting 
properties,  resisting  climatic  changes  better 
than  some  of  the  smaller  podding  varieties.  For 
forcing,  this  variety,  possessing  some  of  the 
Canadian  vigour,  is  valuable  in  poor  soils  and  in 
hot  weather.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  useful  than 
the  larger  Canadian,  as  it  comes  in  more  ([uickly, 
and  when  grown  in  houses  or  planted  out  does 
not  go  so  mucli  to  top.  If  sown  in  the  open 
ground  on  good  land  to  follow  the  earliest  Beans, 
bmythe's  Hybrid  gives  a  wonderful  crop,  bearing 
medium  sized  pods  of  a  delicate  flavour  when 
cooked. — G.  Wvthks. 

Frencli  Bean  Syon  House. — At  page  5", 
Mr.  Crawford  sa3's  a  good  word  for  this  old 
favourite.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this,  as  for  winter 
work  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  excelled.  I  have  for 
many  years  grown  French  Beans  and  never  once 
had  to  find  fault  with  this  variety.  Even  with 
this  variety  close  selection  of  seed  is  necessary. 
I  have  for  years  only  saved  seed  from  robust 
plants  giving  a  larger  pod,  with  the  result  that 
the  plants  are  much  more  vigorous,  and  being 
forced  at  a  period  of  the  3'ear  when  there  is  little 
sun  the  pods  are  larger.  I  think  if  Mr.  Craw-ford 
would  try  the  above  plan  of  getting  fresh  seed 
harvested  in  August  or  early  September,  he  would 
find  the  above  variety  equally  as  prolific  as 
Osborn's  Forcing. — G.  W.  S. 

Pea  Main  Crop. — This  Pea  bids  fair  to  become 
a  favourite,  as  I  find  it  rpsists  drought  well,  and, 
what  is  better,  does  remarkably  well  in  light  soils. 
I  grew  it  this  season  largely  on  account  of  its 
drought-resisting  properties  last  year.  Many  of 
the  large  podding  varieties  sent  out  of  late  years 
seem  to  come  in  all  at  once,  and  the  pods  soon 
get  tough  if  not  gathered  in  a  young  state.  .Such  a 
variety  as  Main  Crop  is  most  suitable,  as  it  con- 
tinues in  bearing  a  long  time,  giving  a  succession 
of  pods  of  delicious  flavour.  The  pods  are  of  large 
size,  slightly  curved,  containing  nine  to  eleven 
Peas  of  medium  size  and  a  rich  green  colour.  It 
does   not  exceed  3  feet  in    height  and  is    of  a 


branching  habit,  the  [lods  being  produced  in  pairs 
in  [irofusion  from  the  bottom  of  the  haulm.  The 
growth  of  the  haulm,  the  colour  of  the  Peas  and 
flavour  much  resemble  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  this  was  one  of  tho 
parents. — G.  Wvtiiks. 

Pea  Gradtts.  — I  have  grown  the  above  variety 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  The  value  of  <!radu8 
is  in  its  earliness,  as  with  me  on  a  south  border  it 
is  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Duke  of  Albany, 
three  weeks  earlier  than  Stratatjeni  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  It  may  be  said,  why  note  its 
earliness  over  the  above  varieties  when  we  have 
earlier  forms  of  the  dwarfer  types  Y  The  small 
early  varieties  are  not  looked  upon  with  much 
favour  when  sent  to  the  kitchen  ;  indeed  of  late 
I  have  grown  the  Duke  of  Alb.any  in  pots  and 
planted  it  out.  The  only  drawback  is  it  is  a  little 
later  than  the  smaller  "kinds,  and  here  Gradus 
will  be  found  most  useful,  being  equally  as  early  as 
the  smaller  kinds,  of  a  good  size,  good  quality, 
and,  what  is  so  valuable,  not  a  tall  grower. 
Gradus  only  grows  3  feet  high,  and  may  be  fruite  I 
at  2  feet  it  topped  and  sown  in  pots  for  early 
work.  As  regards  cropping,  it  far  exceeds  the 
early  white-seeded  varieties,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion are  of  little  value. — W.   S.   H. 

Asparagus  beds. — The  most  useful  roots  in 
all  Asparagus  beds  are  those  which  lie  nearest  the 
top  of  the  ground,  but  if  weeds  are  permitted  each 
year  to  take  possession  of  the  soil  of  the  beds, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  at  the  roots  taking  a  down- 
ward course  and  the  crop  of  grass  gradually  be- 
coming poorer.  Autumn  manuring  is  all  very 
well,  although  on  heavy  soils  I  consider  this  an 
evil ;  but  the  chief  points  of  good  Asparagus  cul- 
ture lie  in  keeping  the  beds  clean  at  all  times, 
and  in  feeding  from  the  surface  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial fertilisers  during  showery  weather. — C.  N. 
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PLATE   972. 

RHODODENDRON  SCHLIPPENBACHI. 
(with  a  coloured  pl.vte.  *) 
This  is  another  addition  to  the  cultivated 
species  of  Chinese  Rhododendrons,  and  we  owe 
its  introduction  to  Mr.  James  Veitch,  who  sent 
it  from  Japan,  where  it  is  grown,  to  the 
Chelsea  nurseries  last  year.  It  was  shown 
in  tiower  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  March  last,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  combines 
the  habit  of  R.  sinensis  (Azalea  mollis)  with 
the  large  flowers  of  Azalea  indica,  and  it  is 
quite  hardy  at  Coombe  Wood.  It  forms  a  loose - 
growing  shrub  with  stout  branches,  growing 
to  the  height  of  a  yard  or  more,  and  it  is 
deciduous,  like  R.  sinensis,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied.  The  leaves  are  obo^-ate,  4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide,  undulate,  dark  brown  ami 
hairy  when  young,  green  and  glabrous  when 
mature  ;  they  are  produced  either  just  before 
or  along  with  the  flowers.  These,  flattened 
as  in  an  ordinary  Azalea,  are  each  about 
3  inches  across,  with  broad,  obtuse  lobes 
coloured  bright  rose  tinged  with  lilac  and 
spotted  about  the  base  of  the  cnrolla  with  dark 
brown.  The  flower-stalks  are  hairy  like  the 
leaves  when  young  ;  there  are  as  many  as  six 
flowers  in  a  cluster  on  some  of  the  branches. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Yokohama  Gardeners' 
Association,  a  trading  firm  whose  address  is 
21,  Nakamura,  Yokohama,  Jap.an,  and  who.se 
collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  plants  of  all 
kinds  is  exceptionally  rich,  this  Rhododendron 
is  described,  under  the  name  of  Azalea  sinensis 
*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Veitc'i's 
uarsery  at  Chelsea  by  Gertrud?  Hamilton.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaame  Severeyns. 
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Schlippenbachi,  as  being  "  light  lilac  shaded 
witli  white,  single  bvoad  petals,  leaves  large, 
3i  inches  King,  2h  inches  broad,  very  showy." 
From  this  it  woulil  appear  that  this  Khododen- 
dron  varies  in  colour,  the  plant  figured  in  the 
acconipanj'ing  plate  scarcely  fitting  the  descrip- 
tion here  i|Uoted.  There  appears  to  be  every 
prospect  that  R.  Sclilippenbachi  will  prove  a 
good  garden  shrub,  and  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
turned  to  good  account  by  Rhododendron 
breeders.  It  is  a  native  of  the  wooded  hills  of 
Corea  and  Manchuria,  possibly  also  of  Japan, 
and  it  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  garden 
plant  in  tlie  last  named  country.  It  was  first 
disci  )vered  in  1803  by  Richard  Oldham,  a  young 
gardener  at  Kew  from  1859  to  1801,  and  who 
wa-s  sent  in  the  latter  year  to  collect  in  Japan, 
China,  li'c,  for  Kew.  He  died  at  Amoy,  in 
China,  in  1804,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
collected  and  sent  home  a  great  number  of  very 
interesting  plants.  He  did  not  succeed  in  in- 
troducing the  Rhododendron,  which  was  not 
named  till  seven  years  afterwards,  i.e.,  in  1870, 
when  it  was  described  by  Maximowicz  in  a 
Russian  publication.  Some  information  on  the 
Chinese  species  of  Rhododendron  will  be  found 
in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XLII  ,  p.  320  (1892), 
along  with  a  coloured  plate  of  another  recently 
introduced  species,  viz.,  R.  racemosum,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  all  small  growing  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  one  which  is  certain  to  become  a 
favourite  for  the  rock  or  alpine  garden,  as  it  is 
hardy,  forms  a  compact  little  Box-like  shrub 
0  inches  high,  and  flowers  most  profusely. 

W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEX  GARDEN. 

To,M.\TOES  i.v  THE  OPEN".— The  Weather  of  late  has 
not  been  all  one  could  desire  as  regards  the  ripen- 
ing of  tlie  fruit  set  on  the  plants  previous  to 
planting  out.  Growth  is  soft,  and  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  necessary  in  stopping  and  tying 
up  the  main  shoots,  so  as  to  get  all  the  light  and 
.  gun  possible.  Plants  on  walls  will  be  in  a  better 
position,  as  in  such  places  more  shelter  will  be 
afforded  and  there  will  be  more  warmth.  The 
value  of  a  restricted  root-run  is  now  apparent.  I 
advised  growing  on  into  good-sized  plants  and 
plunging  instead  of  planting  out,  and  in  such 
v.ariabie  seasons  as  this  the  benefit  is  great,  the 
crop  being  much  hastened  and  a  greater  weight  of 
fruit  obtained.  If  plunging  is  carried  out  and 
the  fruits  have  set  freely,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
surface-dress  with  richer  material.  I  have  found 
a  much  heavier  crop  result  by  having  the  roots  on 
the  surface  than  in  a  larfje  body  of  soil.  In  giving 
fresh  soil  some  artificial  manure  mixed  with  it  is 
of  great  assistance  ;  indeed,  1  would  rather  give 
food  in  the  waj-  described  than  large  ([uantities  of 
decayed  animal  manure.  Plants  in  open  borders 
may  be  assisted  in  the  same  way  when  a  good  set 
has  been  obtained,  and  where  the  soil  is  wet  and 
heavy  the  addition  of  some  porous  material  in  the 
surface  dressings,  such  iis  mortar  rubble,  charred 
refuse,  or  wood  ashes,  is  of  great  assistance.  By 
growing  on  at  this  date  any  free-fruiting  variety 
that  may  have  been  left  over  at  planting  time,  a 
good  return  may  be  had.  Tho,se  who  have  glass 
copings  may  with  advantage  plant  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  if  in  pots  they  can  be  lifted  readily  and 
the  fruit  ripened  in  a  cold  house  just  free  of  frost, 
or  they  may  be  protected  with  spare  lights  where 

f rowing  and  the  fruits  finished  on  dry  shelves. 
luch  better  results  .are  obtained  from  youno- 
plants,  as  if  the  supply  is  obtained  from  old 
plants  the  fruits  are  snrdl,  colour  badly,  and  in 
many  cjises  do  not  half  ripen.  A  few  plants 
grown  specially  for  late  use  at  this  date  well  re- 
pay the  grower  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fruit. 


The  I..ATEST  Pe,\s. — These  are  secured  by  sow- 
ing some  of  the  dwarf  early  kinds,  of  which 
Chelsea  Gem,  Wm,  Hurst  and  Exonian  are  the 
best  types.  I  have  in  favourable  seasons  sown 
seed  ripened  from  the  first  sowing  in  the  open  in 
time  to  sow  again  for  late  use,  but  am  unable  to 
do  so  this  season  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and 
want  of  sunshine  to  mature  the  seed.  As  regards 
sowing  these  dwarf  Peas,  much  depends  upon  the 
soil,  position,  and  whether  any  protection  can  be 
afforded  in  wet  seasons.  A  west  border  if  the 
autumn  be  favourable  will  be  a  good  place,  and  as 
mildew  is  the  worst  enemy  at  that  period  efficient 
drainage  is  essential  to  secure  the  best  results, 
sowing  thinly  to  get  a  strong  plant.  In  colder 
districts  a  south  border  will  be  necessary  ;  a 
position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  will  be  a  good 
one,  as  in  cases  of  early  frost  protection  may 
readily  be  afforded  with  a  few  stakes  and  can \  as 
or  spare  frame  lights.  In  our  light  gravelly  soil 
I  have  found  Sturdy  sown  at  this  date  in  shallow 
trenches  an  excellent  late  variety.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  to  resist  mildew,  and  is  closely  related 
to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  dwarfer  and  a  continuous 
bearer. 

TrKNips. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  above 
for  autumn  use  and  for  storage  during  the  winter, 
though  for  the  last-named  or  spring  use  I  usually 
make  a  later  sowing  the  third  week  in  August. 
For  present  sowing  few  varieties  can  equal  Red 
Globe,  this  beingsolid,  of  excellentquality  and  keep- 
ing well.  If  a  few  roots  are  wanted  for  immediate 
use  or  drawing  in  a  young  state,  .Snowball  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  one  of  the  best  for  using  in  a 
j'ouiig  state.  As  regards  Red  Globe,  if  a  (juantity 
is  required  I  would  advise  sowing  a  good  breadth 
on  an  open,  well-prepared  border  in  drills  not  less 
than  1.")  inches  apart,  thinning  the  plants  to 
(i  inches  apart  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  h.andle. 
As  slugs  and  worms  are  troublesome  in  wet 
seasons,  a  good  dressing  of  soot  previous  to  sow- 
ing the  seeds  will  be  of  great  benefit.  In  light, 
thin  soils  much  good  follows  a  thorough 
treading  of  the  soil  previous  to  sowing.  Much 
benefit  will  ensue  if  the  tops  are  dusted 
over  with  soot  in  damp  weather  to  encourage 
a  rapid  growth,  as  the  danger  is  in  the  early 
stages.  Chirk  Costle  Black  iStone  is  one  of  the 
best  Turnips  for  keeping,  rem.aining  solid  well  into 
the  spring  ;  the  flesh  is  pure  white  and  of  good 
flavour.  Golden  Ball  is  another  splendid  keeper 
and  one  of  the  best  for  late  sowing,  and  .a  yellow 
fleshed  variety,  Petroski,  closely  resembling  the 
Yellow  Finland,  is  a  valu.able  late  Turnip  for 
cold  soils.  These  yellow  fleshed  types,  being 
hardier  if  not  sown  too  early  or  grown  coarse, 
may  be  had  in  good  condition  till  the  earlj'-sown 
S|iring  roots  are  fit  for  use.  Much  depends  upon 
soils  as  to  date  of  sowing.  In  late  districts  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier  would  be  necessary,  that  is, 
early  in  August,  but  for  keeping,  large  bulbs  should 
not  be  grown,  as  they  keep  badly,  soon  going  soft 
and  flavourless.  Where  this  vegetable  is  grown 
for  the  production  of  tops,  a  late,  hard)-  variety 
should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  August  on  elevated 
land,  as  growth  will  be  earlier  if  the  plants  are 
freely  exposed  and  sturdy. 

Late  Cakrots  are  not  generally  sown  at  this 
season  of  the  year  for  winter  supplies,  but  in  soils 
where  this  root  cankers  b.adly  I  have  obtained  an 
autumn  crop  when  others  have  failed.  Of  course, 
large  roots  cannot  be  secured,  neither  are  they 
recjuired,  as  the  small,  sweet  roots  are  most 
esteemed  in  the  kitchen.  A  failure  with  Car- 
rots years  ago  induced  me  to  sow  in  August, 
and  I  have  always  done  so  since,  as  these  small 
roots  are  much  liked,  and  being  hardy  are  seldom 
hurt  by  fro.st.  To  prevent  the  attacks  of  slugs,  I 
dress  heavily  with  soot,  wood  ashes,  burnt  refuse 
or  mortar  rubble.  Sow  thinly,  and  do  not  thin 
till  the  roots  are  fit  to  use.  For  sowing  at  this 
season  .a  short  or  stump-rooted  variety,  such  as 
Early  Nantes,  Earlj'  Gem,  or  some  of  the  old 
Scarlet  Horn  variety  is  best. 

Artichokes. — The  Globe  section  should  now  be 
fruiting  freely,  and  the  best  tj'pes — those  with 
round,  solid  heads — should  be  marked  and  the 
others  removed  if  of  a  thin  spiny  nature.     The 


plants  well  repay  more  attention  in  the  way  of 
food  .and  in  diy  seasons  moisture.  A  good  supply 
of  li(|uid  manure  is  now  of  great  assistance  in 
building  up  strong,  fleshy  heads.  A  mulch  on  dry 
soils  is  of  great  benefit,  and  it  is  best  to  remove 
the  heads  regularly,  as  if  left  to  mature,  the  older 
ones  check  the  growth  of  those  lower  down. 
Young  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and 
given  water  in  dry  weather. 

Mushrooms. — The  preparation  for  this  crop  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  winter  quarters  should 
now  commence,  as  the  material  necessary  for  the 
beds  usuall}'  takes  some  little  time  to  prepare. 
The  house,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  will  now  repay 
a  thorough  cleansing,  lime-washing  and  removal 
of  all  old  soil  or  rubbish.  The  preparation  of 
manures  should  proceed  regularly,  spreading  the 
droppings  thinly  under  cover,  an  open  shed  being 
a  suitable  place,  and  when  <a  bulk  has  been  se- 
cured it  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment, 
turned  several  times  and  moistened  if  necessary 
in  dry,  hot  weather  to  promote  rapid  fermentation. 
Make  the  earliest  beds  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
hou.se,  ramming  the  material  as  firmly  as  possible 
and  spawning  when  the  heat  goes  down  to  00°, 
having  previously  ])laced  some  loam  under  cover 
to  cover  the  beds  after  spawning,  and  if  at  all  dry 
wetting  the  surface.  The  manure  will  maintain 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  in  the  house  at 
this  season,  fire-heat  not  being  required. 

G.  Wvtiies. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

MeIjON's.  — Where  houses  are  being  furnished  with 
fresh  plants  and  it  is  found  that  more  than  the 
full  complement  have   been   prepared,  the  extra 
ones   instead   of   being   east   away   may   w'ell   be 
potted  into  Pine  pots  or  even  into  boxes  of  mode- 
rate dimensions,  using  the  best  loam  procurable, 
to    which    may   be  added   a  small  percentage  of 
bone-meal.     In  potting  let  the  rammer  be  freely 
used  and  the  collars  of  the  plants  kept  sufficiently 
high.     Leave  ample  room  between  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  the  rim  of  the    pot  not  only  for  the 
reception    of  water,   but   also  for  a  good  mulch 
later  on  wlien  the  fruit  is  swelling  off.     Potting 
completed,   four  stout   Hazel   sticks   may  be   in- 
serted round  the  edge  of  the  pots  at  eijual  dis- 
tances, these  being  held  in  position  at  the  top  by 
a  hoop  of  wire.     The  plants  may  then  be  arranged 
on  any  convenient  kerb  or  shelf  alonjj  the  ends 
or    at   the    back    of   Pine    stoves,  their  growths 
trained    round    the    sticks,    some    three    or    four 
laterals  only  being  reserved  for  fruit  production. 
Three  fruits  will  be  sufficient  for  each  plant  grown 
in  this  restricted  manner  to  carry,  but  these  may 
be  induced  to  swell  to  a  useful  size  if  the  plants 
are  well  fed,  the  foliage  well  syringed  daily,  and 
kept  free  from  insects.     A  few  fruit  grown  in  this 
way   will   often   prevent  a  break   in   the  supply, 
swelling  and  ripening  in  less  time  than  that  on 
plants  growing  in   beds  in  houses.     For  pot  cul- 
ture where  no  actual  bottom-heat  is  applied,  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  .Scarlet  Premier  are  capital  varie- 
ties.    If  through  the  presence  of  green  or  black 
fly    fumigation   has   to   be   resorted   to,   the   roof 
glass  must  be  shaded  the  following   morning  if 
there  be  sun,  cr  the  plants  will  be  liable  to  injury. 
Ccrt'.MBERs. — Where   house    room    will    be    at 
command   and   a   good   supply   of   Cucumbers  is 
needed  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
October,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  the 
seed.     Any    good    summer-fruiting   variety    will 
answer   the   purpose.     The   soil   for    sowing    the 
seed   in  as  well  as  for  potting  the  plants  in  later 
on  may  well  be  fairly  strong  and   retentive,  but 
rendered  porous  by  the  addition  of  a  little  mortar 
rubble  or  road  grit.     This   compost  will  prevent 
the  need  for  such  constant  watering  .and  suit  the 
plants  generally.     After  sowing,  stand  the  pots 
in     a    house    free     from    spider    or    thrips  ;     a 
Pine    stove    or    ordinarj-    plant    stove    will    do, 
and  if  they  can  be   plunged  in  a  bed   of    leaves 
so    much    the    better.      As    soon    .as    the    seed- 
lings .appear  the  pots  must  be  raised  to  the  light, 
but  not  placed  too  near  ventilators  or  draughts  of 
any  kind. 
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Fifis.— Trees  of  Brown  Turkey,  Saint  John  or 
other  curly  varieties  now  swelling  off  second  crops 
must  from  now  onwards  to  the  time  the  fruit 
commences  to  soften  be  liberally  treated.  Mulch- 
inj^'s  of  the  surface  soil  must  be  renewed  and  all 
fresh  growtlis  which  may  be  induced  to  start,  by 
more  moisture  and  a  closer  atmospliere  grenerally, 
be  removed  the  moment  they  appear.  These  re- 
marks apply  ec-iually  to  trees  f^jrowing  in  borders 
and  pots.  Trees  occupying  back  walls  in  late 
I'each  or  orchard  houses,  and  which  are  intended 
to  keep  up  the  supply  through  September,  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  somewhat  freely  and  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  formal  tying-in.  The  shade 
thus  allbrded  by  the  foliage  will  prevent  the  fruit 
from  hastening" to  maturity  and  induce  the  cro]) 
to  ripen  piecemeah  (irowth,  however,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  imduly  crowded,  or  more 
harm  than  good  will  result. 

OKANiiKS. — Where  these  are  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs  in  special  houses  or  in  Pine  stoves,  growth 
will  now  in  the  case  of  healthy  trees  be  very 
vigorous.  Orange  trees  when  well  grown  are  not 
only  most  useful  for  producing  fruit  for  dessert, 
but  bearing  blossom  with  the  fruit  are  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental.  The  foliage  is  very  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  scale,  from  which  it  must  be 
kept  free  by  careful  sponging  with  soapy  water. 
The  roots  also  must  be  nourished  by  weak  appli- 
cations of  farmyard  manure  ;  soot  water  in  a  clear 
state  is  also  beneficial  at  times.  Early  closing 
and  vigorous  syringing  are  likewise  necessary. 
Weakly  growths  may  be  thinned  out  as  they 
form,  and  thus  the  stronger  growths  which  are 
to  be  retained  strengthened  and  improved. 

Fi(  is  ON  WALLS. — New  growths  on  trees  of  Brown 
Turkey  or  the  old  Brunswick  occupying  outside 
walls  will  now  require  regulating  and  fastening 
either  to  the  w.ills  or  wires,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  no  second  crop  can  be  expected,  all  foreright 
shoots,  instead  of  being  retained  and  stopped,  as 
in  the  case  of  trees  under  glass,  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  the  terminal  shoots  only  being 
laid  in.  Bearing  in  mind  the  thirsty  nature  of 
these  subjects,  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to 
feel  the  want  of  water,  even  for  a  single  day.  At 
times  also  when  other  wall  trees  are  being 
watered  from  the  hose  or  garden  engine.  Figs  will 
be  benefited  by  an  equal  share,  as  the  trees,  gene- 
rally pl.anted  in  the  hottest  and  driest  corners  of 
the  garden,  are  on  that  account  very  liable  to 
spider. 

Vines  on  walls. — Where  these  are  still  grown 
and  the  produce  used  for  making  wine,  the  summer 
manipulation  of  growth  and  the  training  of  the 
same  muet  now  be  attended  to.  Where  the  wall 
has  been  furnished  with  main  br.anches,  and  these 
are  annually  spurred  back  similar  to  indoor  Vines, 
one  lateral  only  must  bo  trained  from  each  spur, 
this  being  stopped  when  its  limited  space  has 
been  reached,  and  not  necess.arily  at  the  second  or 
third  leaf,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines  under  glass,  the 
object  being  to  cover  the  wall  with  new  wood  and 
foliage.  Where,  however,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  Vine  is  allowed  to  grow  somewhat  on 
the  extension  system,  lengths  which  have  borne 
fruit  being  annually  cut  out  and  new  ones 
encouraged,  the  same  course  must  be  followed, 
namely,  that  of  laying  them  in  and  stopping 
further  progress  by  pinching  out  their  points 
when  they  have  reached  their  limit.  As  outdoor 
Vines  seldom  have  much  root  S|iace,  they  require, 
and  indeed  must  have,  liberal  supplies  of  water 
in  all  seasons  when  there  is  not  an  abundance  of 
rain  :  a  good  mulch  of  rich  manure  should  also  be 


such  dry  seasons  as  last  year  and  the  present, 
Morello  Cherries,  though  usually  located  on  north 
walls,  will  be  none  too  moitt  at  the  roots,  and 
should,  therefore,  receive,  in  common  with  other 
things,  good  soakings  of  water.  Mulching  is, 
perhaps,  best  withheld  from  trees  growing  in  such 
positions.  Black-fly  is  very  troublesome  amongst 
Cherries  this  summer,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  While  the  growth  is  away  from  the 
wall  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  this  pest,  but  after 
nailing  has  been  completed  it  is  more  easily 
effected.  Soap-suds  is  one  of  the  best  insecti- 
cides for  the  purpose,  applying  it  from  the 
garden  engine  and  well  washing  the  trees  with 
clean  water  the  following  day. 

Red  Currants. — In  many  places  this  season 
Red  Currants  are  badly  affected  with  ajjhis,  the 
foliage  being  covered  with  a  sticky  substance. 
In  eases  where  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  a 
similar  application  to  that  advised  for  Cherries 
may  well  be  given  ;  this  will  at  le.ast  rid  the  trees 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  pest,  cleanse  the 
foliage  and  wood  generally,  and  render  a  crop 
next  year  more  probable  than  if  left  alone  in 
their  present  filthy  condition.  Most  likely  after 
the  cleansing  has  taken  place  an  accumulation  of 
infested  leaves  will  be  found  around  and  beneath 
the  trees  ;  these  should  be  at  once  raked  up  and 
burned.  In  manj-  districts  r.ain  has  fallen  in 
moderate  quantities,  but  fruit  growers  must  not 
be  deceived  by  mere  surface  moistenings,  as  these, 
though  welcome  and  serviceable  as  far  as  they  go, 
do  not  always  reach  the  bottom  roots. 

J.  Crawford. 


given. 

Morello  Cherries. — The  time  has  now  arrived 
for  laying  in  the  wood  formed  during  the  present 
year,  and  if  disbudding  was  not  sufficiently 
carried  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and 
there  is  consequently  a  superfluity  of  wood,  this 
must  now  be  judiciously  thinned  out.  Some 
appear  to  have  the  idea  that  Morellos  will  only 
bear  on  long  growths,  but  this  is  erroneous,  as 
fruit  is  freely  borne  on  spurs,  and  many  growers 
now  encourage  the  formation  of  these  more  or  less 
on  the  older  main  shoots,  laying  in  also  a  good 
percentage  of  young  wood  annually.     After  two 


FRUITS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Fruits. — There  should  now  be  no  lack  of  fruits  in 
season  from  the  open  air  ;  this  will  in  a  measure 
relieve  the  demand  upon  those  grown  under  glass. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  disappointing  crop  in 
many  places,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  more 
favoured  localities,  particularly  the  early  kinds. 
Later  sorts  are,  however,  proving  to  be  more  re- 
munerative, and  of  these  there  appears  to  be  a 
good  supply.  Latest  of  All,  E.xonian  and  Water- 
loo are  about  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  late 
kinds.  The  last-named  I  have  noted  more  than 
once  as  proving  the  most  satisfactory  during  a 
wet  or  dripping  season,  it  being  less  disposed  to 
rot  off  than  many  kinds.  Of  Strawberries  for 
preserving  I  personally  prefer  Vicomtesee  Hericart 
de  Thury  ;  it  is  firm,  of  good  colour  and  briskly 
flavoured.  These  should  ere  now  have  all  been 
gathered,  but  not  e.ssentially  so  dry  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  The  fact  of  being  a  little  moist 
or  damp  when  gathered  is  not  so  much  against  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit  as  some  suppose, 
this  superfluous  water  being  evaporated  during 
the  boiling  process.  It  is  when  the  fruit  has  to 
be  kept  a  day  or  two,  or  when  it  lias  to  be  sent  to 
a  distance,  that  this  moisture  tells  upon  it.  The 
most  fugacious  fruit  of  anj-  is  the  Raspberry.  In 
order  to  secure  its  aroma  intact,  the  fruit  should 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  gathered  be  sent  to  be  pre- 
served, and  it  should  never  be  one  day  too  old 
for  this  purpose.  Then  if  a  little  moist  it  will  not 
harm,  but  if  kept  over  one  night  even,  some  will 
show  signs  of  mouldiness.  For  preserving  no 
fruit  should  be  at  all  overripe  :  it  is  rather  better 
to  take  it  in  advance  than  to  allow  of  this,  (ioosc- 
berries  are  a  case  in  point ;  these,  in  fact,  make 
the  best  preserve  when  gathered  green  after  hav- 
ing attained  to  a  good  size. 

Reverting  to  des.sert  fruits,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Cherries,  which  this  year  have  been  from 
walls  more  than  usually  fine  and  plentiful,  soon 
lose  in  weight  and  plumpness  when  gathered,  the 
stems  very  quickly  shrivelling.  To  jirevent  this 
small  gatherings  should  be  the  rule  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Against  Waterloo  Strawberry  some  raise 
an  objection  in  point  of  colour,  but  it  is  a  lich- 
looking  dessert  fruit.  Latest  of  All,  which  par- 
takes more  of  the  British  Queen  colour,  should  be 
chosen  when  dark-coloured  fruit  is  objected  to. 
The  use  of  punnets,  as  recommended  early  in  the 
season  for  Strawberries,  may  be  continued  with 


advantage  until  the  end  of  the  soft  fruit  season, 
for  the  less  handling  that  such  fruit  receives  the 
better  in  every  way  when  intended  for  dessert  use 
only.  The  earliest  of  the  I'ears  are  now  ripe, 
Doyenm''  d'Ete  being  the  variety  now  in  season  ; 
this  will  be  speedily  followed  by  Citron  des 
Carmes ;  then  the  .largonelle  will  carry  on  the  suc- 
cession until  Williams'  Bon  Chrc'tien  is  fit  to  use. 
The  first-named  is  a  small  I'ear,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  aocejitable,  being  more  appre- 
ciated as  a  breakfast  fruit  than  later  in  the  day. 
The.se  first  early  I'ears  are  (juickly  over,  hence 
the  earliest  should  be  gathered  in  advance  and 
hastened  to  maturity.  Turning  to  its  companion 
fruit,  the  Apjile,  the  keeping  properties  are  slightly 
better.  Of  these  the  White  Juneating  is  now 
ripe,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  nearly  so  ;  then  the  Red 
.Juneating  will  take  the  next  place,  and  Lady 
Sudeley  will  then  be  fit.  This  will  in  each 
case  take  the  season  up  to  the  better  keeping 
varieties. 

From  the  houses  Grapes  will  now  be  the  staple 
produce  in  conjunction  with  Peaches,  Nectarines 
and  Melons,  not  forgetting  Figs  also.  Of  (irapes 
for  this  season  there  are  no  black  kinds  to  equal 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Mad resfield  Court  for  general 
utilitj'  or  flavour,  and  of  white  varieties  the  palm 
for  flavour  combined  with  general  productiveness 
must  go  to  the  White  Frontignan,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling being  next  on  the  li.st.  Some  growers  will 
probably  find  fault  with  this  selection,  but  for 
flavour  and  other  good  points  they  will  hold  their 
own  on  the  dessert  table,  if  not  in  every  instance 
at  an  exhibition.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  some 
Alicantes  being  ripe  and  of  splendid  appearance, 
which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt.  Where 
is  this  Grape,  however,  or  the  Buekland  Sweet- 
water for  quality  ?  Neither  of  these  can  com- 
pare with  the  kinds  mentioned  above.  Those 
splendidly  flavoured  Nectarines,  Pineapple,  Hum- 
boldt,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Stanwick  Elruge 
should  all  now  be  in  fine  condition  from  under 
glass.  Compared  with  these,  the  first  gatherings 
from  the  open  walls  will  not  compare  favourably. 
As  regards  flavour,  the  same  applies  to  Peaches, 
of  which,  however,  it  is  nothing  le.ss  than  a  mis- 
take to  allow  mere  size  to  outweigh  actual  quality 
from  inside  trees.  Melons  (juickly  pass  their  best ; 
hence  too  many  plants  of  one  given  variety  grown 
in  the  same  batch  will  not  continue  the  supply  £0 
well  as  a  careful  selection  of  tliree  or  four  kinds. 
Melons  are  oftentimes  held  in  h.and  too  long 
when  ripe  ;  rather  than  this  should  occur  it  is 
better  to  send  them  to  table  slightly  under  rijie. 
If  left  too  long  on  the  plants  the  flavour  is  not  in 
any  wa.y  improved.  Grower. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1894. 
We  have  now  passed  through  the  chief  portion 
of  our  present  Rose  season,  and  a  few  notes 
and  impressions  of  the  same  may  he  given.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  was  generally  thought  after  the  May 
frost,  but  by  no  means  so  good  as  we  looked 
forwai-il  to  earlier  in  the  spring.  My  own  plants 
never  looked  better  thar.  during  April  and  the 
early  jiart  of  May.  Then  everything  was  of 
the  most  promising  desi!ri[ition,  e-xcei^t  for  the 
danger  of  a  late  frost.  Unfortunately,  this  was 
more  severe  and  also  more  general  than  for  many 
years.  Even  now  I  have  a  batch  of  plants 
showing  unmistakable  eflccts  of  this.  Some  few 
places  fscaped  altogether,  but  throughout  Kent 
and  Sus.sex  there  was  a  general  frost  of  4'  to 
!) '.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  a  little 
too  early  to  seriously  afl'ect  maiden  trees,  but  the 
early  Teas,  also  cut-backs  of  all  kinds,  sutlercd 
very  much. 

After  this  experience  I  was  luuch  surprised  to 
find  so  many  growers  exhibiting  in  such  fine 
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form,  as  from  several  thousands  of  plants  I  was 
([uite  unable  to  cut  a  stand  fit  for  the  show- 
board.  I  do  not  know  that  this  season  has 
suited  any  particular  variety  more  than  another 
unless  it  be  that  good  new  Rose  Margaret  Dick- 
son. All  kinds  seem  to  have  done  more  or  less 
well.  Horace  Yernet,  Reynolds-Hole,  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Xavier  Olibo  and  a  few  more  of 
the  very  dark  kinds  have  been  very  pretty  and 
clear  ;  so,  too,  have  the  delicately  coloured  Teas 
and  light  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

It  generally  happens  that  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional flowers  are  shown  each  year,  and  this 
season  the  palm  must  go  to  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
Burnside's  Cleopatra  and  Dr.  Budd's  Mar- 
garet Boudet  —the  former  at  Windsor  and  the 
latter  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  silver  medal 
Roses  at  the  three  shows  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  may  perhaps  have  a  few  words.  These 
should  ho  good  flowers  indeed  when  chosen 
from  among  so  many  gems,  and  consist  of  the 
best  H.  Perpetual  or  H.  Tea  in  both  the 
amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  cla.sses,  also  for 
the  best  Tea  or  Noisette.  Thus  we  have  four 
silver  medals  at  each  meeting.  The  two  Teas, 
Cleopatra  and  Comtesse  de  NadaUlac,  at  Wind- 
sor were  marvellously  fine,  large,  of  good 
shape,  and  exquisitely  fresh  in  colour.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Camm  would  have  been  delighted 
to  see  Mr.  Prince's  boxes  of  the  latter  Rose, 
always  a  special  feature  with  him.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  the  medal  La  France,  but  A.  K. 
Williams  was  perfect.  At  the  Palace  show 
Margaret  Boudet  was  one  of  the  grandest  Roses 
I  have  seen,  and  more  especially  good  when 
we  remember  its  very  iudifierent  growth.  Mr. 
Cant's  Marie  Baumann  was  evidently  past  its 
best,  Ijut  it  must  have  been  grand  the 
day  previous.  The  two  winning  Teas  here, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  and  The  Bride,  were 
perfect  blooms,  but  not  startling  for  size 
and  substance,  as  we  sometimes  see.  At 
Halifax  The  Bride  was  again  the  best 
T«a  iu  the  nurserymen's  cla.sses,  and  its 
parent,  Catherine  Mermet,  was  successful 
among  the  amateurs.  Botli  Xavier  Olibo 
and  Duchesse  de  Morny,  the  two  winnin" 
H.  Perpetuals,  were  very  good.  We  have  three 
Ro.se.s  among  the  twelve  that  have  never  won 
the  silver  medal  at  the  N.R.  Society's  shows 
before  ;  these  are  Cleopatra,  Margaret  Boudet 
and  Duchesse  de  Morny.  I  am  writing  from 
memory,  but  believe  this  is  correct.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  A.  K.  Williams,  The 
Bride,  Catherine  Mei-met,  Marie  Baumann,  La 
France,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  that  are 
freijuent  winners.  Being  weak  gi-owers  and 
also  comparatively  new,  Margaret  Boudet  anil 
Cleopatra  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  before. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  the  former  to 
the  front  very  often,  but  Cleopatra  is  one  of 
our  best  exhibition  Roses. 

Looking  over  the  plants  to-day,  1  am  more 
pleased  than  usual  with  tlie  autumn  prospects. 
All  are  either  well  into  new  growth  for  their 
later  crop,  or  are  breaking  in  tlie  most  promis- 
ing manner.  After  the  genial  showers  we  only 
want  a  little  autumn  sun  to  give  us  a  "rander 
autumnal  display  of  Roses  than  has  been  the 
case  for  many  seasons  ;  at  least,  the  outlook  is 
in  favour  of  a  grand  show,  and  the  season  will 
be  a^  prolonged  one  if  no  untoward  frost  occurs 
in  Sejitember.  A  more  favourable  time  for 
budding  could  scarcely  be,  dull  weather  not 
only  causing  the  bark  to  lift  easily,  but  ensuring 
a  greater  measure  of  success.  It  is  also  much 
more  enjoyable,  especially  among  dwarf  stocks, 
to  bud  during  dull  weather.  Early  buds  look 
well,  and  botli  dwarf  and  standard  stocks  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  last  season. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  ROSES. 
With  a  view  to  gather  information  as  to  the 
merits  of  new  and  recent  kinds,  I  have  lately 
looked  through  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Mr.  G.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt.  Although  the  new  Roses  mostly 
appear  at  the  shows,  a  better  opinion  of  their 
general  worth  can  be  formed  by  seeing  them  as 
tli^'y  grow.  Those  who  see  the  lists  of  new  va- 
rieties our  Continental  friends  have  for  disposal 
must  know  that  a  very  small  percentage  passes 
into  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  our  good 
fortune  every  year  to  welcome  and  place  in  the 
front  rank  among  leading  Roses  kinds  of  such 
high  merit  as  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  or  Mme. 
Hoste,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  others  of 
less  merit  with  charms  and  characteristics  of 
their  own,  and  deserving  more  than  passing 
notice.     Taking  fir.st 

TuE  Tea  Rcses, 

Elise  FuiiiER  is  worthy  of  note,  being  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  Rose,  the  flower  like  that  of 
Niphetos,  but  with  a  suspicion  of  yellow  in  it, 
whilst  its  habit  of  growth  is  strong  and  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Another  sport  from  Catherine 
Mermet  and  bearing  the  name 

Bridesmaid  will  be  an  acquisition  if  it  really 
maintains  a  distinct  colour,  but  when  the  differ- 
ence is  only  a  matter  of  a  deeper  shade,  one  is 
inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  it  another 
variety.  The  Bride  is  now  regarded  equivalent 
in  merit  to  its  parent,  but  Waban  and  Brides- 
maid do  not  possess  such  great  distinction. 

Mkde.\  was  good  in  all  the  nurseries.  It  is  a 
full,  well-formed  double  flower,  clear  in  colour 
and  of  good  form,  of  a  pale  yellow  externally  with 
deeper  tinted  centre.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
substance  in  the  flower,  and  before  giving  it  un- 
(lualitied  praise  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  it  opens 
in  a  year  less  favourable  to  very  double  Roses. 

(ioLDEN  Gate  is  one  of  the  American  kinds, 
which  with  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  seemed  promitin^ 
and  pretty,  being  free  in  growth,  profuse  in 
bloom,  the  flowers  white  with  a  delicate  suffusion 
of  flesh  along  the  edges  of  the  petals.  If  not  of 
show  merit,  it  would  be  attractive  as  a  group  in 
the  garden,  providing  plenty  of  charming  buds 
for  cutting. 

Bk.m'te  Incon.stante  is  all  that  the  name 
suggests,  a  beautiful  Rose  of  variable  colouring  in 
subtle  mixture  of  yellow  and  red,  brilliant  in 
efi'ect,  and  possessed  of  a  strong,  sturdy  habit. 

CoHi-NN'.\,  one  of  the  Waltham  Cross  Roses,  is  a 
kind  that  should  attain  to  popularity,  especially 
among  those  who  |ilant  groups  in  their  garden  for 
effect,  whilst  its  novel  colour  will  attract,  and  its 
delicious  scent  satisfy  all  who  stay  to  admire  it. 

J.  B.  Varonne  was  very  pretty  with  Mr.  F. 
Cant,  but  it  is  not  much  known.  It  is  not  very 
full,  but  has  long,  distinct  buds  of  a  deep  rose 
colour,  and  is  very  sweet-.scented. 

CuKisTiNE  DE  NoCE  at  Waltham  Cross  was  also 
fine,  this  having  bold,  rosy  crimson  buds  antl 
strong-scented  flowers. 

Maman  Cochet  is  a  lovely  pale  jjink,  yellow 
shaded  Rose,  strong  in  growth,  abundant  in 
bloom,  and  well  worthy  of  further  trial. 

Mai  Fi.ei'ri,  with  satin-white  flowers,  which 
open  early  and  arc  produced  freely,  also  looks 
[>romising. 

The  above  include  those  that  are  classed  as 
true  Teas.  In  that  unhappily  named  class  the 
so-called  Hybrid  Teas  are  several  recent  kinds 
of  merit  and  distinction,  especially 

Caroline  Testout.  This  is  really  a  grand 
Rose,  and  was  very  conspicuous  in  all  the  nur- 
series. In  colour  it  is  something  like  La  France, 
but  sufficiently  distinct.  It  has  large,  full  flowers, 
which  stand  up  boldly  upon  a  strong,  free-growing 
plant.  It  is  a  Rose  to  plant  in  a  group  for  effect, 
and  the  same  ni.ay  be  said  of 

AiKiusTiNE  (JuiNOisSEAiT,  now  becoming  popu- 
lar.    This  is  much  lighter  in  colour,  in  fact  almost 


white,  deliciously  sweet,  and  a  profuse  and  con- 
tinuous bloomer  from  early  summer  to  late 
autumn. 

Kaiserin  Auou.sta  Victoria  is  a  promising 
kind,  stout  in  growth,  having  a  large,  full  flower 
of  a  creamy  white  colour,  with  pale  yellow  centre. 

La  Fraiciieiir  is  distinct,  by  reason  of  its 
very  long  buds  which  open  into  large  cupped, 
rosy  earmine-pink  suffused  flowers.  The  petals 
are  exceedingly  broad  and  the  full   flowers  showy. 

GusTAVE  Rei;is  and  Mme.  Pernet-Dociier  are 
much  like  the  true  Teas  in  clustered  and  profuse 
blooming  habit.  Both  are  prettiest  in  the  bud 
state.  The  former  has  rich  nankeen  -  yellow 
buds,  which  become  lighter  as  they  expand.  The 
other  kind  is  paler  yellow,  'deepening  towards 
the  centre,  small,  but  \ery  prett}'. 

Marquise  de  Saushury  may  be  described  as 
a  red  Camoens,  for  in  dense,  dwarf  habit,  profuse 
bloom,  and  adaptability  for  effective  grouping  it 
is  identical  with  that  now  well-known  kind, 
dift'ering  only  in  colour,  which  is  a  bright  crim- 
son-red, the  buds  long  and  pretty  in  shape. 

Among 

Hybrid  Perpetuals 

several  recent  kinds  are  likely  to  become 
popular. 

Jeannie  Dick.son  is  one  of  them,  and  a  most 
distinct  Rose  with  long  pointed  buds,  which  open 
into  flowers  of  large  size,  having  broad,  smooth 
petals.  In  colour  it  is  very  fresh  and  bright — a 
rich  rose  tint. 

MARiiARET  Dickson  now  proves  to  be  a  fine 
white  kind,  with  bold  flowers  of  much  substance 
borne  on  very  strong  shoots. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  was  seen  in 
grand  form,  and  will  be  a  great  Rose  in  the 
future  if  it  opens  well  during  years  when  there  is 
less  sun.  It  is  a  handsome  kind,  and  distinct  in 
every  way.  Its  colour  is  ivory-white,  the  petals 
very  thick,  broad,  and  shell  -  like,  whilst  the 
flowers  combine  great  substance  with  that  perfect 
form  so  dear  to  those  who  show  Roses.  The  flower 
stands  boldly  erect  on  a  stalk  that  is  perhaps 
stronger  and  stouter  than  that  of  any  other  Rose 
in  our  gardens.  All  three  of  these  kinds  were 
raised  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  New- 
townards. 

Mrs.  Harkness  and  Paul's  Early  Blush  are 
synonymous  ;  as  seen  growing  side  by  side  at  Col- 
chester it  was  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  The 
colour  is  delicate,  the  flower  large  and  full,  and 
the  kind  one  that  will  be  valued  for  its  early  bloom- 
ing. 

(iusTAVE  PifiANEAU  was  in  evidence,  bearing 
magnificent  flowers,  but  that  is  not  enough.  It 
lacks  vigour,  and  moderate  growers  are  not  likely 
to  find  much  favour  now. 

Charles  Gateu,  the  new  dark  crimson  Rose  of 
Mr.  G.  Paul,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  re- 
gards strong  growth,  while  in  form  and  colour  it 
has  decided  merits. 

Cai'tain  Havward,  when  half  expanded,  at- 
tracts notice  by  reason  of  its  large  smooth  petals 
and  long  buds,  but  when  fully  open  it  is  rather 
loose. 

Si'KNSER  is  ,an  improved  Baroness  Rothschild 
with  large  full  pink  fiowers  and  an  acquisition  to 
the  class.     Last,  but  far  from  least — 

Clio,  as  I  saw  it  at  Waltham  Cross,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  grand  new  light  It-ose.  In  vigorous  growth 
of  thorny  shoots  it  is  like  Mme.  (i.  Luizet,  and 
combining  fine  flowers  with  strong  bushy  arrowth, 
it  appears  to  be  a  Rose  that  will  find  its  way  into 
many  gardens  and  rank  among  the  best  for  any 
purpose.  The  flowers  are  flesh  colour  shading  to 
pink  in  the  centre,  large  in  size,  full,  and  of  fine 
form.  A  row  of  bushes  \\'hich  were  nearly  a  yard 
high  and  all  covered  with  flowers  furnished  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  its  merits.  It  is  one  of 
Mr.  W.  Paul's  raising,  and  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  many  fine  kinds  that  the  same  raiser  has 
given  us.  A.  H. 

Rose  thorns. — I  wonder  if  it  is  entirely  my 
fancy  or  not,  but  the  thorns  of  .some  varieties 
cause   much   more    pain    than    others    and    last 
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longer.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  deeper  or  shal- 
lower puncture,  but  an  entirely  different  pain. 
MarL'chal  Niel,  for  example,  always  pains  me  more 
than  many  others  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  about  the 
worst.  More  than  once  my  thoughts  have  gone  in 
this  direction,  but  to  day  they  were  taken  to  the 
question  of  poison  from  Rose  thorns.  Three  or 
four  times  my  hands  have  been  in  such  a  state 
that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  hold 
a  pen  or  pencil.  I  remember  once  (about  IS.SG) 
noticing  one  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  men  was  the 
same.  We  had  a  little  conversation  over  it  iind 
found  our  experiences  coincided.  In  each  case 
there  were  mildew  and  the  first  stages  of  red  rust 
upon  the  plants  which  affected  us  so  uncomfort- 
ably. I  remember  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
people  who  handled  our  Roses  one  season  when 
they  were  in  this  stage  had  poisoned  hands — a 
gathering  of  watery  matter,  which  was  most  pain- 
ful. In  my  own  case  the  impression  at  first  was 
that  my  blood  was  not  in  a  normal  condition,  but 
it  has  occurred  more  than  once,  and  each  time 
others  who  handled  the  blooms  to  any  extent  were 
similarly  affected  ;  I  am  sure  twenty  persons  were 
some  eight  years  ago.  Have  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents had  experience  of  the  same?  My  im- 
pression was  that  it  only  came  from  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  others  subject  to  red  rust  as  well  as 
mildew. — R. 

Rose  Climbing  Aimee  Vibert. — I  read  re- 
cently in  The  Garden  the  commendatory  re- 
marks of  this  Rose  by  j'our  correspondent  "  R." 
They  are  well  deserved.  There  is  in  my  garden 
at  Walthnm  House,  Walthani  Cross,  a  weeping 
standard  of  this  variety  .T  feet  6  inches  high,  the 
circumference  of  the  branches  measuring  18  feet. 
After  the  most  careful  calculation  the  buds  and 
flowers  were  found  to  number  2460,  eighty-two 
trusses  averaging  thirty  flowers  and  buds  on  each 
truss.  Its  snow-white  blossoms  set  oflf  by  ample 
dark  green  glossy  foliage  present  the  eye  with  an 
object  of  rare  and  exquisite  beaut}'.  Your  corre- 
spondent gives  this  (the  climbing  variety)  the 
precedence  to  the  dwarfer  growing  variety  as  to 
date  of  introduction.  But  the  facts  are  these. 
The  dwarfer  variety  was  introduced  some  sixty  or 
more  j'ears  ago  by  Monsieur  Vibert,  of  Chenne- 
vicres-sur-Marne,  under  the  name  of  Aimee  Vi- 
bert, and  the  other,  many  years  afterwards,  under 
the  name  of  Climbing  Aimee  Vibert,  I  think  by 
the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  as  a  sport  from  Aimce  Vibert, 
but  of  the  name  of  the  introducer  I  am  not  sure, 
as  I  am  now  writing  where  I  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  for  corroboration. — Willum 
Paul,  Wallham  Cro'ss,  Herts. 


sible.  The  same  point  applies  to  all  Roses 
that  are  not  allowed  to  come  on  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  Never  forget  that  any  sudden 
check  to  growth  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  nor 
that  the  greatest  of  all  at  this  season  will  proceed 
from  drought.  Next  to  this  I  firmly  believe  more 
Ro.se  plants  are  spoilt  by  the  too  free  use  of  liiiuid 
manures.  They  are  in  a  state  of  solubility  and 
the  plant  absorbs  them  greedily.  This  either 
means  gross  growth  of  a  non-desirable  character, 
or,  worse  still,  the  complete  crip[)ling  of  young 
roots  still  on  the  search  for  food,  and  without 
which  the  growth  already  made  cannot  be  finished 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  soil  dries  up  so 
quickly  after  exposure  to  the  open  air,  that  what 
was  quite  moist  while  in  the  more  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Rose  house  will  be  injuriously  diy 
an  hour  or  so  after  removal.  This  is  why  wo 
plunge  even  if  they  were  not  plunged  while  under 
glass.  Too  sudden  or  premature  ripening  will 
not  do.  We  want  them  fairly  dry,  but  never 
parched.  Sj'ringing  overhead  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  again  after  the  dew  has  gone  in  the 
morning  will  do  away  with  the  need  of  much 
root  moisture.  We  expect  summer  and  not 
autumnal  weather  now,  but  our  pot  Roses  are  in 
reality  needing  the  latter,  and  so  must  have  the 
best  equivalent  we  can  give.  Ridgewood. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

From  now  onwards  is  a  most  important  period 
among  pot  Roses.  We  must  afford  most  careful 
attention  now,  or  we  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  measure  of  success  later  on  as  we  desire.  I 
propose  moving  my  latest  batch  of  these  to  the 
open  air  upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
standing  them  upon  a  warm,  sunny  border.  It 
often  happens  that  we  complain  of  a  bad  autumn 
in  the  matter  of  ripening  our  plants  growing  in 
the  open  ground,  and  the  failure  to  flo%ver  satis- 
factorily, as  well  as  to  pass  safely  through  winter 
trials,  are  attributed  to  this.  With  pot  plants  we 
have  no  such  excuse,  but  the  same  need  for 
efficient  ripening  exists.  Too  often  this  is  left  to 
chance.  If  it  rains,  the  roots  get  sufficient 
moisture  ;  if  not,  we  find  more  than  one  occasion 
when  they  were  sufi'ering  severely.  Given  a 
properly  drained  soil  and  the  pots  half  plunged, 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  too  much  summer  and 
early  autumnal  watering.  The  change  to  full  ex- 
posure in  the  open  air  will  act  in  a  most  beneficial 
manner  as  regards  ripening.  It  may  not  happen 
that  all  of  the  growth  gets  matured,  but  the  most 
valuable  portions  will,  i.e.,  those  which  will  be 
left  after  pruning.  It  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  secure  efficient  ripening  of  wood  upon  those 
plants  to  be  forced  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Now, 
as  all  plants  need  more  or  less  a  period  of 
rest,  we  must  afford  this  to  our  pot  Roses 
intended   for  earliest    forcing    as    soon    as    pos- 


ROSES  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CULTURE  AND 

POSITION. 

RosARiANs  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  certain 
seasons  after  certain  Roses.  For  example,  the 
year  18!)4  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Cleopatra 
year,  and  most  of  us  can  look  back  to  Mardchal 
Niel,  Comte.«se  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  A.  K.  Williams  years,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  seasons  suit  certain 
Roses  more  than  others.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
sites  and  of  all  those  special  helps  and  aids  to 
perfection  that  we  sum  up  in  the  one  word  eul- 
ture.  For  example,  let  us  take  two  Roses,  or, 
perhaps  better  still,  one  only,  that  has  been  spe- 
cially prominent  and  unusually  perfect  this  season 
—Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  other  that  I  had 
in  my  mind  was  Cleopatra,  but  as  the  most  pro- 
minent grower  and  exhibitor  of  this  was  at  least 
beaten  at  Windsor,  it  will  be  well  to  limit  our 
illustration  to  the  beautiful  white  Tea  already 
named — Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  said  to  be  a 
sport  from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  No  one  who  has 
seen  this  charming  Rose  at  its  best  throughout 
the  season  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  grown  better  by  its  raiser, 
Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  than  anyone  else.  I  con- 
fess that  not  until  I  made  a  pilgiimage  to  the 
home  of  this  Rose— Mr.  Prince's  nurseries  on  the 
borders  of  Berkshire— had  I  any  proper  estimate 
of  its  superb  qualities  as  our  purest  and  best 
white  Tea.  But  my  point  here  and  now  is  that 
its  original  home  and  the  special  culture  it  receives 
there  develop  its  highest  qualities  to  the  utmost. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  this  season,  that  in  the 
hands  of  some  other  of  our  best  growers  this  Sou- 
venir de  S.  A.  Prince  seems  quite  a  different 
Rose.  The  site  and  character  of  its  original  home 
are  also  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  fostering  and 
perfect  development  of  Tea  and  other  Roses.  Mr. 
Prince  himself,  with  his  usu.al  modesty,  will  pos- 
sibly give  a  large  share  of  the  credit  to  its  foster 
root  and  stock — the  seedling  Brier,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  stock  reigns  supreme  under  the 
Teas  in  Mr.  Prince's  nurseries.  D.  T.  F. 


S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  &c. ,  as  are  seldom  seen.  These 
and  other  Roses  were  very  fine,  but  Homi're  was 
perfect.  Those  accustomed  to  sec  it  in  its  usual 
form  could  hardly  realise  the  possibility  of  so  much 
beauty  and  so  many  merits  being  packed  in  such 
a  small  space,  for  the  medal  bloom  was  no  larger 
than  the  average.  So  much  the  better,  for 
surely  a  Homere  enlarged  is  a  Homi're  spoilt. 
As  to  the  spelling  of  Homere,  "R."  had  better  ask 
the  president  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  the 
Dean  of  Rochester.  Being,  however,  an  advocate 
for  short  names  for  Roses,  I  prefer  cutting  the 
"  e  "  off  Homere,  and  should  like  to  see  a  society 
formed  for  reducing  the  length  of  Rose  names  by 
three-tiuarters,  and  making  the  remaining  (|uarter 
[ironounceable  by  and  intelligible  to  rosarians  of 
average  education. — D.  T.  F. 


Hose  Homere  at  Windsor.— I  was  glad  to 
see  this  noticed  in  The  Oakhen  (p.  40).  It  has 
always  been  a  favourite  of  mine.  But  I  am  bold 
to  affirm  that  never  was  such  a  bloom  of  it  seen 
before  as  was  staged  by  Mr.  Mattock  at  the  Wind- 
sor show  ;  I  was  so  charmed  with  its  matchless 
mottling  and  marbling  of  pink  merging  into 
crimson  and  its  faultless  form — all  this  in  full 
view  of  the  merits  of  such  splendid  blooms  of 
Cleopatra,   Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 

While  "Delta"  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  C.  J. 
(irahame  upon  the  mistake  (?)  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate class  for  this  delightful  race  of  P„oses,  he 
writes  that  he  can  see  no  more  difference  between 
these  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  between 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Surely  he  would  not  care  to 
see  Gustave  Regis  and  Grace  Darling  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  If  classification  is  considered 
at  all,  there  seems  to  me  ample  need  for  a  class 
for  Hybrid  Teas  midway  between  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  advocated  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Teas  and  Noisettes  long  before  they  were 
officially  recognised  as  such,  quoting  the  very 
examples  now  given  by  "  Delta,"  and  for  some 
years  have  written  in  favour  of  combining  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Chin.as,  and  Bourbons 
under  one  heading  of  hybrids  of  Roses.  Even  if 
we  did  this  we  should  have  a  great  mixture,  but 
not  so  much  as  if  Grace  Darling,  Gustave  Regis, 
the  new  Rose  Clara  Watson,  and  several  more 
H.  Teas  were  to  be  included.  We  should  then 
have  critics  taking  exception  to  several  iis  being 
Teas,  or  at  any  rate  so  closely  allied  to  them,  that 
they  had  evidently  no  right  among  such  hybrids 
as  are  now  known  as  H.  Perpetuals.  I  am  as 
much  against  over-classification  as  anyone,  and 
have  written  .and  thought  much  upon  the  subject, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  any  attempt  at  this,  then  I 
say  there  is  equal  need  for  the  class  of  H.  Teas  as 
for  several  others  which  appear  in  the  garden 
section  of  our  Nation<al  Rose  Society's  catalogue. 
It  has  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  unfair  to 
throw  the  onus  of  this  class  upon  Mr.  (J.  Paul. 
The  committee  was  a  representative  one  and 
well  attended,  and  when  the  matter  was  put  to 
th3  vote,  Mr.  Paul  had  no  more  weight  than  the 
rest  of  us.  When  "  Delta"  says  he  fails  to  trace 
any  Tea  blood  or  psculiarity  in  Clara  Watson  I  am 
somewhat  surprised.  It  is  as  evident  to  me  as 
in  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Grace  Darling,  and 
others  which  I  am  sure  your  correspondent  would 
not  care  to  see  classed  with  that  section  at  present 
known  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  His  suggestion  to 
include  the  H.  Teas  has  then  this  great  difficulty : 
we  should  have  Grace  Darling,  Gustave  Regis, 
Clara  Watson,  Princess  May,  and  many  more  in- 
cluded among  such  Roses  as  General  Jacqueminot, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Bai'oness  Rothschild,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  others— that  is,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
cksses  at  all.  Even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to 
two  divisions,  there  would  still  be  the  doubt  and 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  section  many 
varieties  should  be  relegated  to.  ■\\'hen  we  re- 
member wliat  a  future  seems  opening  up  before 
the  careful  hybridiser  of  Roses,  the  above  difficulty 
is  only  increased. 

I  would  like  to  throw  out  one  more  suggestion. 
Let  new  Roses  come  before  the  committee  and  be 
voted  into  such  classes  as  the  majority  may  decide. 
There  would  be  but  few  doubtful  cases,  and  this 
seems  to  me  the  only  and  certainly  a  simple  way 
of  classification.  Finally,  if  we  take  exceptional 
examples  from  half-a-dozen  classes,  we  could  have 
a  very  lively  discussion  as  to  which  they  re.ally 
belonged  were  they  new  introductions.  At  the 
Windsor  show  I  noticed  the  card  attached  to  Mr. 
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Pemberton's  medal  bloom  of  La  France  was  for 
the  best  Hybrirl  Perpetual.  .  It  might  have  been 
altered  later  on,  as  I  called  attention  to  the  fact. 

RiDGEWOOD. 

P.S. — Since  writino-  the  above  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  one  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  older 
catalogues,  and  find  that  they  had  a  class  for  Hy- 
brid Teas  in  the  18S4  issue  and  also  in  the  supple- 
ment published  in  ISttO.  Now  comes  a  point 
whicli  further  proves  the  confusion  already  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  compilers,  for  we  find 
some  Hybrid  Teas  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  no 
distinction  being  made  in  the  division  for  exhibi- 
tion varieties,  but  a  class  is  allotted  them  in  the 
division  for  garden  Roses.  But  even  in  the  sup- 
plement we  find  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Grace 
Darling  and  Viscountess  Folkestone  among  the 
exhibition  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  also  note  that  a 
high  authority  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  ad- 
vocates the  need  for  this  class  upon  the  grounds 
of  their  being  medium-sized.  Among  others,  he 
states  one  cannot  find  a  bloom  large  enough  for 
the  back  row  of  mixed  classes.  Surely  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone  and  Caroline  Testout,  also  good 
examples  of  La  France  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwil- 
liam, are  large  enough. 


Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CAUDATUM. 

This  curious  aud  interesting  species  is  the 
longest  petalled  kind  of  Lady's  Slipper  Orchid 
yet  known,  aud  from  this,  together  witli  its  re- 
markable beauty,  it  has  created  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attraction  than  any  other  in  tliis 
genus.  Cypripedium  caudatum  has  been  knu^ni 
for  more  than  a  century,  having  been  discovered 
by  the  botanists  Ruiz  and  Pavon  in  Peru.  They 
only  succeeded  in  preserving  an  imperfect  speci- 
men in  their  herbarium,  and  from  which  it  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  1840  in  his 
"  Genera  aud  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants." 
Until  the  year  1847  it  liad  never  been  received 
in  this  country,  when  William  Lobb,  who  was 
collecting  plants  for  the  Messrs.  Veitcli,  brought 
it  home  alive  from  the  Huanuco  district  in  Peru. 
Tliree  or  four  years  earlier  this  celebrated  col- 
lector discovered  the  plant  in  the  Andes  east  of 
Lima,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  some  plants  as 
far  as  Jamaica,  but  whilst  hiTwas  confined  there 
with  the  fever  these  perished.  The  first  plant 
that  flowered  in  this  country  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Ealing  Park  during 
the  spring  of  1849,  when,  as  might  be  naturally 
expected,  it  created  quite  a  sensation.  In  its 
native  country  Cypripedium  caudatum  is  found 
usually  growing  under  brushwood  upon  rocks 
where  vegetable  matter  is  well  decayed,  although 
in  some  instances  it  has  been  found  in  qufte 
open  and  exposed  positions.  Hartweg,  when 
on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  met  with  it°in  wet 
marshy  localities  at  an  elevation  of  between  5(100 
feet  and  6000  feet.  It  is  a  very  difficult  plant 
to  import,  owing  to  its  having  no  pseudo-bulbs  to 
support  It  and  the  leaves  being  so  liable  to  rot. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  above-mentioned  time 
when  it  was  succes.'5fully  introduced  by  Wm. 
Lobb,  it  has  been  received  by  several  other 
well-known  nurserymen  and  is  now  widely 
growr.  When  in  bloom  it  never  fails  to  attract 
a  considerable  amount  of  admiration. 

This  plant  thrives  best  when  grown  in  pots 
which  must  be  well  drained.  The  compost  used 
should  consist  of  about  three  parts  fibrous 
peat  and  one  part  good  turfy  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  .silver  sand.  The  best  season 
for  potting  this  Cypripedium  is  when  the 
plant  commences  to  make  its  new  growths,  which 
will  be  shortly  after  it  has  done  fiowerinf. 
Only  a  sriiall-sized  pot  will  be  required,  as  thfs 


species  makes  roots  sparingly.  This  plant  must 
receive  a  moderate  supply  of  water  the  whole 
year  through  aud  plenty  whilst  in  active  growth, 
and  care  must  be  also  taken  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  nice  humid  condition.  A  tempera- 
ture similar  to  that  maintained  in  the  East  In- 
dia house  will  he  found  to  suit  it  to  perfection. 
Cypripedium  caudatum  is  an  evergreen  spe- 
cies, producing  smooth  leathery  leaves,  each 
from  1  foot  to  1.5  inches  in  length  and  of  a  light 
greeu  colour.  When  the  plant  has  completed 
its  growth,  the  scape,  rising  erect  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves,  attains  a  height  of  from  1 


yellow  beneath  and  reddish  brown  in  front,  the 
enfolded  lobes  ivory  white  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  purple  and  yellow  ;  the  combined 
lateral  sepals  are  long  aud  far  less  brightly  col- 
oured than  the  upper  ones  ;  the  stamiuode  is 
yellowish  and  fringed  with  brownish  hairs. 
When  the  flower  first  opens  the  petals  are  not 
more  than  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  but 
they  continue  to  grow  for  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  they  will  have  attained  their  full 
length.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  was 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  White,  of  Arddar- 
rocli,  N.B.,  the  late  Mr.  Eraser,  who  was  then 
gardeuer  there,  having  sent  me  a  bloom 
which  had  the  petals  3G  inches  in  length. 
This  flower  I  have  preserved,  and  the 
tail  is  32  inches  at  the  present  time, 
having  lost  4  inches  in  drying.  The 
blooms  usually  appear  duriug  the  months 
of  April  and  May  and  will  la.st  for  several 
weeks  in  full  beauty  if  kept  free  from 
damp.     The  variety 

C.  I'.iuuATrM  ROSEr.Ai  is  identical  with 
C.  Warscewiczianum,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Chirique,  where 
it  is  recorded  that  it  grows  upon  the 
highest  branches  of  trees.  This  plant  re- 
sembles the  t5'pe  in  manner  of  growth, 
the  leaves  being  slightly  shorter  and 
somewhat  darker  in  colour.  The  flowers 
have  all  the  beautj-  of  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  in  addition  are  of  a  much  brighter 
colour,  being  of  a  more  decided  shade  of 
yellow,  with  orange  veins,  the  petals  heavily 
flushed  with  rosy  purple,  the  lip  also 
shaded  in  front  with  a  deeper  tint  of  the 
same  colour.  This  beautiful  variety  flowers 
at  the  same  time  as  the  typical  plant. 

C.   c.    W.\LLisi.— This   is   the  beautiful 
albino   of  this   section   and   is  commonly 
known  as  the  white  caudatum.    It  was  first 
discovered  in  Ecuador  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  collector  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  has  since  been   found   by  various  other 
collectors  in  the  same  locality  as  the  tvpe, 
and  where   it   grows  upon   limestone  "and 
other  similar   rocks  fully   exposed   to  the 
sun.     This   beautiful   species    is   very  dis- 
tinct, the    flowers  slightly  smaller,   ivory 
white,  with  greenish  yellow  veins;  the  lipis  large, 
handsome,  and  slightly   spotted  with  rose.     This 
plant  flowered  first  in  this  country  with  Mr.  Cha.'^. 
Winn,  of  StUy  Hill,  Birmingham,  and  although  it 
has  been  imported  on  several  occasions,  it  is  still 
rare.     This  aUo  blooms  during  the  spring  months. 
Wm.  HrcH  Gowek. 


Cypripedium  caudatum. 

foot  to  18  inches  and  is  usually  three-flowered  ; 
the  pedicels  are  about  G  inches  in  length,  with 
a  sheathing  pale  greeu  bract  at  the  base.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  large,  undulated  at  the  margin, 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  striped  and  barred 
with  reddish  brown.  The  petals,  which  are  the 
most  peculiar  parts  of  the  flower,  are  extended 
into  long,  pemleut  wavy  tails,  the  ba.sal  portion 
yellow,  beautifully  shaded  with  reddish  brown 
and  becoming  much  deaper  towards  the  ends, 
where  they  are  browni.sh  crimson  ;  these  are 
usually  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  The  lip 
is  prominent  and  about  2^   inches   long,  pale 


Cattleya  Hardyana. — Since  this  magnificent 
Cattleya  was  first  discovered  a  few  plants  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  by  dif- 
ferent firms,  and  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  nice 
flower  from  an  amateur  in  the  Liverpool  district. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  original  plant,  this  was 
imported  with  a  (juantity  of  C.  gigas,  which  it 
strongly  resembles  when  not  in  flower.  It  first 
flowered  with  the  late  Mr.  (ieorge  Hardy,  of 
Timperley,  Cheshire,  and  is  supposed  to  •  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C. 
gigas,  which  is  very  pos.sible,  as  the  two  grow  to- 
gether in  the  same  locality.  As  before  men- 
tioned, it  has  the  habit  and  growth  of  the  latter 
parent,  with  short  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs,  sup- 
porting on  the  apex  a  solitary  leaf  from  8  inches 
to  10  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  some- 
times three  and  four  on  an  erect  scape,  and  are 
amongst  the  largest  in  this  section.  The  bloom 
now  before  me  measures  nearly  8  inches  across, 
the  sepals  recurved  at  the  tips,  of  a  rich  rosy 
mauve,  and  slightly  striated  ;  the  ]3etals  very 
broad,  undulated  at  the  margins,  and  somewhat 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  sepals,  all  being  paler 
at  the  base.  The  lip  is  extremely  handsome,  the 
side  lobes  folding  over  the  column  and  very  deep 
in  colour  ;  the  front  lobe,  which  is  extra  large  and 
much  serrated,  is  of  the  richest  crimsou-magenta, 
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which  runs  back  far  into  the  throat,  and  where  it 
is  veined  with  a  network  of  rich  golden  yellow 
extending  far  down  the  blade  and  terminating 
at  the  sides  or  front  of  the  tube  with  a  rich 
golden  yellow  spot  on  each  side.  It  is  the  mo.»t 
gorgeous  and  magnificent  coloured  Cattleya  we 
have,  and  although  I  have  at  different  times  re- 
ceived flowers,  I  have  never  seen  any  variety  to 
equal  the  original  one  that  flowered  with  the  late 
Mr.  Hardy.  That  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Lodge  variety  is  certainly  a  magnificent  form,  as 
is  also  the  one  which  Mr.  Sander  calls  C.  Hardy- 
ana  Amesiana,  but  neither  can  equal  Mr.  Hardy's 
variety  in  size  or  colour.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  into  whose  collection  this  plant  has 
passed.  The  blooms  are  strongly  scented,  and 
usually  appear  about  the  present  time  and  a  little 
later  in  the  season.  This  plant  reiiuires  similar 
treatment  to  that  which  is  usually  given  to  its 
parents. — W.  H.  G. 

Promensea  (Zygopetalum)  citrina.  —Al- 
though of  modest  apiiearance  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  Orchids  now  in  flower,  this 
species  is  always  pleasing  in  the  neat  and  dainty 
aspect  of  its  growth  and  in  the  beauty  of  its 
blossoms.  A  native  of  the  famous  Organ  Moun- 
tains of  Brazil,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over 
fifty  years,  having  been  introduced  from  that  dis- 
trict "about  1840.  Of  the  sm.all  genus  Promena-a, 
now  merged  into  Zygopetalum,  this  species  is 
the  best  known  and  most  valuable.  It  has  com- 
paratively large  pseudo-bulbs,  these  being  ovoid, 
somewhat  four-sided  and  green.  The  leaves  are 
only  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  the  stature  of  the  whole  plant  is  only 
3  inches  or  4  inches.  For  the  size  of  the  plant 
the  flowers  are  remarkably  large,  usually  solitary 
on  the  short  scape,  but  sometimes  in  pairs  ;  they 
measure  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  full,  and  of  a 
bright  citron-yellow,  the  lip  being  of  the  same 
colour,  but  marked  with  red  dots.  This  little 
Orchid,  having  figured  under  the  genus  Maxillaria 
as  well  as  the  two  cited  above,  and  having  been 
originally  given  the  specific  name  xanthina, 
rejoices  in  an  abundant  .synonymy.  The  name  here 
given,  however,  is  and  will  probably  remain  the 
one  most  commonly  in  use.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy 
cultivation  and  should  be  grown  in  well-drained 
shallow  pans,  using  a  compost  of  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum.  When  in  flower,  and  from  thence  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
cool  house  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  year  an  intermediate 
temperature  is  better. 

Vanda    teres   and    V.    HookeriaiiB.— Tl  e 

other  day  I  noted  an  uncommonly  tine  lot  of  the 
two  above  named  Vandas  in  full  beauty.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  a  very  light  and  hot  house, 
being  arranged  at  the  south  end  close  to  the  front 
glass.  The  plants,  some  of  which  are  several  feet 
in  length,  are  grown  against  long  teak  wood  rafts, 
these  latter  being  packed  with  Sphagnum.  The 
roots  ramify  into  this.  The  grower  told  me  that 
the  plants  were  syringed  four  times  a  day  through- 
out the  summer,  and  twice  a  day  during  the 
winter;  consequently  no  drying  oft' or  resting  is 
ever  practised.  The  secret  of  flowering  these  two 
beautiful  Vandas  is  in  giving  an  abundance  of 
direct  light  and  heat  with  all  the  sun  available. — 
A.  YouNi:. 

Disa  tripetaloides.— For  very  many  years 
Disas  were  amongst  the  most  tantalising  of 
Orchids.  The  tuberous-rooted  section  of  the 
genus  has  never  yet  been  cultivated  with  any 
success,  but  D.  grandi  flora  has  been  grown  to 
perfection  in  several  places,  notably  Glasnevin 
and  Chatsworth.  In  most  instances,  however, 
even  in  the  hands  of  skilled  cultivators,  it  has 
been  a  dismal  failure,  a  failure  made  all  the  more 
exasperating  by  its  success  elsewhere.  In  many 
collections,  therefore,  the  representation  of  this 
wonderful  South  African  genus  was  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  The  introduction  of  D.  racemosa  and 
D.  tripetaloides  six  or  eight  years  ago  has,  how- 
ever, altered  all  this.  Both  of  them  can  be  grown 
where  D.  grandiflora  fails,  and  their  successful 
hybridisation   with  that  species  and   with   each 


other  has  originated  a  new  race  of  Orchids  whose 
distinctness  and  beauty  as  well  as  eai^y  culture 
will  probably  secure  them  a  wide  distribution  in 
European  gardens.  D.  tripetaloides  is  noteworthy 
from  the  number  of  flowers  it  carries  on  a  spike, 
these  amounting  to  thirty  or  more.  The  flower, 
upwards  of  1  inch  in  diameter,  is  of  a  ])inkish 
white  dotted  with  purple.  The  leaves,  each  (i  inches 
long  and  narrow,  are  arranged  in  a  rosette-like 
fashion  close  to  the  ground.  Its  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  many-flow  ered  scapss  are  two  valuable 
characteristics,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
hybrids  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  at  Kew. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  LUTEO-PURPUREUM. 

Tins  beautiful  Odontoglo.ssum,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  varieties,  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  Lindley  from  specimens  sent  to  him  by 
M.  Linden,  who  discovered  it  at  an  altitude 
of  about  8000  feet  upon  the  Central  Ctr- 
dillera  in  the  province  of  New  Grenada.  It 
has  also  been  found  growing  luxuriantly 
over  a  large  area  of  that  country,  where  it  is 
mostly  met  with  growing  upon  trees  in  the 
forests.  From  so  vast  a  district  as  many  miles 
south  of  Bogota  to  as  far  north  as  Ocana,  we 
may  naturally  expect  a  great  variation  in  the 
size,  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  this 
is  evidently  the  case,  for  there  are  many  varie- 
ties and  sub-varieties  of  this  species  now  in 
cultivation,  the  majority  of  which  are  decidedly 
beautiful.  All  the  forms  of  this  are  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  being  so  distinct  in  colour  from  those 
of  the  crispum  section  and  other  light  coloured 
Orchids,  form  a  beautiful  cimtrast.  M.  Linden 
first  discovered  this  species  in  1842,  but  no 
record  appears  of  its  being  in  cultivation  until  a 
few  years  later,  when  it  was  received  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  through  Mr.  Weir, 
and  almost  at  the  same  period  by  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  through  their  collector 
Blunt,  who  sent  it  from  the  district  where 
Odontoglossum  crispum  is  found.  From  this 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  two  species  growing 
naturally  in  the  same  locality  will  succeed  under 
cultivation  with  similar  treatment.  Under 
cultivation  these  species  usually  flower  during 
May,  June  and  July,  and  will  last  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  perfection  provided  they  are 
kept  free  from  damp.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  spikes  to  remain  upon  the  plants 
long  enough  for  them  to  become  exhausted, 
which  will  sometimes  happen  if  not  cut  after  a 
reasonable  time.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  this 
species  have  been  described  as  distinct  kinds, 
but  it  is  now  genei'ally  understood  that  they 
are  varieties  of  luteo-purpureum,  although  by 
tlieir  characters  they  are  certainly  worthy  of 
varietal  names. 

In  the  typical  plant,  the  raceme,  arching  and 
many-flowered,  appears  from  the  side  of  the 
bulbs,  often  reaching  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length  ;  the  individual  flowers  measure  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  sepals  chestnut-brown, 
tipped  and  marked  in  various  ways  with  bright 
yellow  ;  the  petals  broader  than  the  sepals,  the 
margins  fimbriated  and  toothed  in  the  middle, 
bright  yellow  spotted  with  chestnut-brown  near 
the  base,  and  with  a  large  blotch  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  upper  part.  The  lip  is  pale  yellow, 
the  margins  fringed,  with  a  large  blotch  of 
chestnut  in  front  of  the  calli  ;  the  column  is 
arching,  yellow,  and  toothed  on  both  sides.  In 
some  cases  the  markings  difl'er  somewhat,  but 
the  shades  of  colour  are,  as  a  rule,  very  similar. 
Some  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  may  here  be 
mentioned,  and  the  flowers  from  "J.  G.,"  of 
Bournemouth,  are  of  the  beautiful  variety 
sceptrum. 

O.  LUTEO-PURPDREUM  .VMPUSSIMUM  is  a  fine  bold 
flower,  with  broader  sepals  and  petals  than  the 


type,  and  spotted  with  a  rich  cinnamon  shade; 
the  lip  is  also  much  smaller. 

O.  r..-p.  CKisi',\TrM  IS  a  very  showy  vaiiety,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  good  substance  .•:nd  colour, 
the  lip  large,  the  front  portion  convoluted  into  a 
kind  of  rutl  ;  a  very  pretty  form. 

O.  L. -p.  F.MKTr.M  is  blotched  and  spotted  in 
various  ways,  whilst  in  the  pet  il.-i  there  are  some 
crimson  markings  near  the  base  ;  the  lip  is  also  of 
beautiful  form. 

O.  L. -p.  Hi. N.N  us  has  very  narrow  sepals  and 
petals,  much  narrower  than  in  the  typical  plant. 

0.  L.-p.  .M.\(!NIFICPM,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a 
grand  variety,  with  large  flowers,  the  sepals  being 
of  rich  colour,  the  petals  more  spotted,  whilst  the 
colours  on  the  lip  are  very  rich. 

O.  L.-p.  Mi'LUs. — This  is  a  finely  shaped  form, 
having  somewhat  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  more 
attenuated  at  the  ends  and  more  spotted.  The 
calli  on  the  lip  are  also  smaller  and  more  toothed. 

0.  L.-p.  st'EPTRrM  is  one  of  the  most  distinct, 
the  flowers  of  more  regular  outline.  The  sepals 
have  a  small  yellow  border,  and  the  petals  are 
deep  golden-yellow,  with  chestnut  blotches  and 
spots. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  varieties, 
but  to  mention  only  a  fair  portion  of  them 
would  occupy  far  too  much  space. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  gigas.— One  of  the  most  baautiful 
forms  that  I  have  seen  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Daleside,  Sydenham.  The  flower, 
although  not  large,  measured  6  inches  across,  septls 
and  petals  of  gool  shape  and  of  a  deep  rose  ;  the  lip, 
wh'ch  was  en'irelyof  a  purplish-ciimson,  runninfir  quite 
hicktotbeba?e  of  the  throat,  was  of  line  form  and  beau- 
tifully fringed  ;  the  side  lobes  were  also  very  dark,  and 
the  characteristic  yellow  spots  were  very  conspicuous. 
A  very  pretty  form  of  Disa  Veitchi  came  from  the 
same  collection. — W.  U.  G. 

Cypripedium  Druryi  (Amateur). — This  is  an 
old  species  and  quite  distinct.  It  was  discovert  d  about 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  Travaiic^re  Mountains,  in  the 
south  of  India,  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  short  and  broad,  greenish 
yellow,  wi  h  a  thick  central  line  of  blaokish-purpl-*,  the 
lip  yellow,  spo' ted  with  red  iusi 'e.  It  ususlly  tiowers 
dur.ng  May  and  June,  the  flowers  being  produced 
singly  on  ttout,  erect  s'em^  covered  with  brownish 
hairs.  It  is  a  very  desirable  and  distinct  bind,  and 
worth  a  place  in  every  collection. — W .  H.  (r. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi.— This  recently 
intr  duced  species  is  now  in  blootu  wih  Mr.  John  A. 
Porritt,  of  liamsbottom,  n€ar  Manchester,  one  plant 
having  two  tine  blooms  open.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinct  kinds  we  have,  with  a  large,  fla'", 
dorsal  sepal,  white,  heavily  sufl'ased  and  veined  with 
light  rosy  purple.  This  novelty  was  exhibited  las'  Sep- 
tember fwr  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Charlcswortli, 
Shuttleworth  and  Co  ,  the  importers,  when  it  was 
unanimously  awarded  a  tirat-class  certiticatj  by  the 
lioyal  Horticultural  Society. —  W.  H.  G. 


Buddleia  insignia. — The  first  mention  of  this 
Buddleia  occurs  in  the  Rtnit  Hortiiole  for  1878, 
where  a  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given.  It  is  there 
said  to  have  been  obtained  as  a  seedling  from 
Buddleia  curvifolia,  but  is  remarkable  in  not  hav- 
ing preserved  a  single  character  in  regard  to  leaf, 
habit,  or  inflorescence  of  that  species.  It  is 
a  dwarf  shrub  of  compact,  erect  habit,  sug- 
gesting, as  Carriere  in  originally  desctibing  it 
observed,  a  Veronica  both  in  mode  of  growth 
and  style  oi  inflorescjnce.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  pointed,  usually  opposite  and  slightly  toothed, 
but  the  plant  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  on 
some  of  its  branches  the  leaves  are  .all  arranged 
in  threes,  whereas  in  others  they  occ  u-altern.ately. 
The  floner-sjjikes  are  erect  and  compact,  being 
borne  at  the  ends  of  both  the  main  and  the  se- 
condary stems.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and  of 
a  bright  rosy  lilac,  and  when  covered  with  spikes 
6  inches  long  the  plant  presents  a  very  ornamental 
appearance.     It  remains  in  flower  from  July  to 
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September.  A  plant  is  flowering  now  at  Kew,  but 
whether  it  will  prove  as  hardy  as  B  globosa  is 
as  yet  doubtful.  It  withstood  the  last  winter 
outsidewithout  injury— not  a  very  severe  trial,  hovv- 
ever.  B.  curvifolia,  its  reputed  parent,  was  in- 
troduced from  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  to  Paris 
about  1S70,  and  was  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  B. 
insignis,  too,  fij^ures  as  such  in  the  French  cata- 
logues. 


ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN, 


MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPE. 

THOunn  it  is  recogui.sed  that  Muscats  are  the 
finest  of  all  Grapes  and  universally  grown,  most 
practical  men  will  admit  that  really  good  ex- 
amples are  extremely  rare.  A  good  crop  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  bunches  large,  with 
fine  berries  and  possessing  the  coveted  amber 
colour,  is  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see,  as 
it  indicates  cultural  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
If  one  gardener  has  a  satisfactory  lot  of  bunches 
one  year,  it  often  occurs  that  they  are  not  so 
good  the  next,  and  1  have  often  heard  the  ques- 
tion a.sked  as  to  the  cause.  The  answer  must 
always  depend  upon  circumstances,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  believe  tliat  poverty  and  a 
lack  of  lime  are  the  most  fruitful  cause''  of  such 
relapses.  Several  professional  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  soil  and  its  constituents  have 
stated  that  if  I  a])ply  lime  to  the  soil,  it  sets 
free  the  elements  of  plant  food  therein,  and  thus 
impoverishes  the  soil,  also  applying  the  same 
theory  to  lime  and  manure.  While  admitting  a 
certain  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  point, 
actual  practice  will  prove  that  lime  and  manure 
applied  together  to  Vine  borders,  especially 
Muscats,  are  wonderfully  stimulating,  and 
greatly  improve  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
Vines.  Having  often  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pratt  at  some  of  our  leading 
shows,  we  had  frequent  conversations  about  his 
system  of  Muscat  growing  at  Longleat,  and  he 
on  several  occasions  told  me  that  whenever  he 
gave  liquid  manure  to  his  Vine  borders  he  piut 
a  bushel  or  two  of  lime  into  the  liquid.  That  the 
plan  answered  admirably  was  proven  over  and 
over  again  on  the  exhibition  table  up  to  the 
tmie  of  his  leaving  Longleat.  Since  I  followed 
his  advice  a  marked  improvement  has  been  ap- 
parent in  the  Muscat  house  here,  not  only  in 
the  health  of  the  Vines,  but  in  the  setting, 
size  of  bunch,  berry  and  finish.  In  many 
instances  I  believe  that  a  deficiency  of  lime 
is  accountable  for  bad  setting  and  stoneless 
berries,  and  a  dressing  of  the  same  will 
often  work  marvels.  There  are  three  modes 
of  application  that  have  answered  very  well, 
viz.,  putting  fresh  lime  into  the  li<)uid  manure 
and  giving  the  same  almost  immediately  to  the 
border,  and  a  dressing  of  pure  bone-meal  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard  or  a  similar 
application  of  superphosphate,  giving  the  bor- 
ders a  th(jrough  soaking  at  once  after  putting 
the  two  latter  on,  and  thus  washing  some  of  them 
down  to  the  ronts.  The  colouring  of  Muscats 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  on  this 
matter  opinions  vary  considerably,  but  accord- 
iug  tomyownexperiencenothingexcelsachink  of 
toj)  and  front  ventilation  left  on  all  night,  with 
a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  day  and 
night.  Wliile  not  allowing  the  temperatuz'e  to 
fall  below  05-'  or  70'  at  night,  it  ought  not  to 
rise  much  above  the  latter,  as  the  aim  should 
be  not  to  hurry  the  Grapes  at  this  critical 
period,  but  rather  togive  a  slight  rest  during  the 
night.  A  very  low  or  very  high  temperature  is 
almost  certain  to  cause  shanking  to  set  in,  but 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe  a  low  and  dry  atmosphere 


will  assist  in  preventing  shrivelling  and  keep 
the  berries  sounder  and  better  in  every  way. 
Another  cause  of  shrivelling^  is  dry  borders  ;  if 
the  surface  roots  lack  moisture,  that  defect  in 
the  berries  is  sure  to  set  in,  and  no  amount  of 
water  applied  afterwards  will  bring  them  back 
into  a  iihunp  condition.  If  the  borders  are 
watered  early  in  the  mornings  of  bright  days 
and  a  light  mulch  of  strawy  manure  put  on,  very 
little  moisture  will  ascend  to  the  Grapes,  and 
the  border  being  covered  with  the  litter  will 
keep  in  a  nice  moist  condition  for  a  long  tnue. 
After  the  bunches  are  all  cut,  the  foliage,  if  any 
is  left,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  syringed  twice 
daily,  keeping  the  house  cool  and  the  border 
well  saturated  with  diluted  liquid  manure  to 
assist  the  Vines  to  recover  the  strain  upon  them 
in  perfecting  the  crop,  and  also  to  swell  up  the 
buds  and  induce  them  to  break  strong  and  well 
the  following  year  and  produce  large  and 
shapely  bunches.  W.  G.  C. 


VINE  AND  RASPBERRY  WEEVILS. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  a  leaflet  recently 
issued  gives  the  following  description  of  these 
pests  : — 

These  weevils  frequently  do  much  harm  to 
many  plants  and  trees,  among  which  may  be  noted 
Vines,  JIangold  Wurtzel,  Peas,  Beans,  young  Tur- 
nips, Strawberries,  Raspberries,  also  to  Peacli  and 
Nectarine  trees,  to  Ferns  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds  in  pots  and  in  borders,  in  greenhouses, 
and  in  the  o)ien  air.  In  1S94  these  weevils  have 
been  unusually  troublesome  ;  the  hot  dry  summer 
of  189.3  ajipeared  to  be  most  favourable  for  their 
increase.  Hop  plants  in  the  spring  of  18'J-t  were 
seriously  injured  in  some  localities  by  them, 
mainly,  however,  by  the  clay-coloured  species, 
Otiorrhynchus  picipcs,  though  occasionally  the 
dark-coloured  species,  Otiorrhynchus  .sulcatus,  was 
found  on  these  plants.  The  Hop  bines  flagged 
and  their  heads  drooped  just  after  they  were  tied 
to  the  poles.  Upon  examination,  it  was  seen 
that  they  had  deep  jiunctures  here  and  there. 
In  some  cases  these  were  so  deep  that  the  bines 
were  nearly  cut  in  two,  just  as  the  tender  shoots 
of  Vines  are  treated  by  the  Vine  weevil,  and  the 
juicy  sprouts  of  Raspberry  canes  by  both  species. 
This  novel,  and  for  .some  time  undefined,  attack 
upon  Hop  plants  created  considerable  sensation 
.among  Hop  planters  in  East  Kent,  especially  as 
it  was  found  that  remedies  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention were  few  and  ditficult  to  apply.  Besides 
the  damage  done  to  Hop  plants  by  the  leading 
shoots  of  the  bines  being  cut  off,  and  .so  weakened 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  "hills"  or  plant  centres,  were  much  injured  by 
the  grubs  or  larva'  which  were  feeding  upon  them 
during  the  late  autumn  and  ^winter.  This  injury 
was  attributed  to  wireworms  in  many  cases. 
Strawberry  growers  have  often  experienced  much 
loss  from  both  species  of  these  weevils  in  the 
weevil  form,  and  more  particularly  in  the  grub 
or  larval  form.  The  grubs  burrow  into  and  feed 
on  the  roots  and  crowns  of  the  plants  from  Sep- 
tember until  March,  and  after  April  the  weevils 
pierce  the  shoots  and  runners.  (Jardeners  who 
tir.d  plants  such  as  Dracaenas,  Cinerarias,  Cy- 
clamens, Primulas,  Spiraeas,  Seduras  and  others 
withering  or  dying  in  greenhouses  and  borders 
should  search  among  the  roots  for  the  white 
grubs  of  the  weevils.  If  the  young  succulent 
shoots  of  Vines  are  pierced  and  nearly  severed,  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  weevils  in  the  soil  near 
the  Vine  stems,  and  action  should  be  taken  against 
them.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
are  frequently  injured  by  both  these  weevils, 
which  bite  their  shoots  and  cause  the  sap  to 
escape  just  when  it  is  required  for  the  fruitlets. 
There  is  another  species  of  weevil  rather  larger 
than  those  described  above,  and  of  almost  identi- 
cal habits.  It  is  known  as  Otiorrhynchus  tenebri- 
cosus  (Herbst),  but  it  is  comparatively  rare.  This 
weevil  is  termed  sulcatus  because  of  the  broad. 


deep  furrow  on  its  rostrum.  It  is  black,  with 
greyish  hairs  upon  the  head  and  thorax,  having 
reddish  antenna'  with  clubs,  and  dark  coloured 
legs.  It  has  no  wings  and  is  about  five  lines,  or 
nearly  half-aninch,  in  length.  The  elytra  have 
somewhat  deep  furrows  with  a  few  yellou  hairs. 

Eggs  are  laid  in  the  summer,  and  the  grubs  or 
larvi  are  found,  from  the  early  autumn  until 
March,  in  the  earth  near  to  and  among  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  larva  is  white,  without  legs,  and 
has  many  brownish  hairs  upon  it.  The  pupal 
state  is  assumed  in  the  early  spring,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Taschenberg,  lasts  fourteen  days.  The 
pupa  is  yellowish  white  in  colour,  and  is  covered 
with  reddish  hairs,  but  is  without  a  cocoon.  It 
is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  21  inches  to  4  inches 
in  the  earth.  When  the  weevil  emerges  it  at  once 
attacks  the  [ilants  near  it,  feeding  only  at  night. 
When  disturbed  it  feigns  death,  and  remains  im- 
movable for  a  long  time.  It  is  tenacious  of  life 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in  its  weevil  state 
disregards  heat,  cold  and  the  most  pungent  odours. 
Curtis  says  that  nothinK  but  boiling  water  and 
turpentine  seem  to  annoy  this  insect. 

The  clay-coloured  or  Raspberry  weevil  (Otior- 
rhynchus picipes)  is  about  3k  lines  long.  Its 
head  and  thorax  are  of  a  jjitchy  colour,  and  the 
elytra  somewhat  brown,  but  these  are  thickly 
covered  with  light-coloured  scales,  which  make 
the  weevils  of  the  colour  of  clay,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  it  in  clayey  soils.  These  scales 
seen  under  the  microscope  appear  like  beautiful 
mosaic  or  tessellated  work.  The  weevil  is  rather 
ovate  in  form  and  has  dark  red  legs,  or  pitchy 
red,  as  Schienherr  describes  them,  with  pitchy 
twelve-jointed  antenna?  furnished  with  clubs. 
The  femoral  teeth,  as  Schienherr  notes,  are  very 
indistinct,  and  in  many  cases  imperceptible. 
There  are  long  bristles  upon  the  rostrum,  and 
rows  of  short  bristles  down  the  furrowed  elytra. 
This  insect  has  no  wings  and  is  a  night  feeder. 

The  life-history  of  this  weevil  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus.  Eggs 
are  laid  in  the  summer  in  the  earth.  The  grub  or 
larva  is  white  or  yellowish  white,  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  with  a  brown  head,  but  without  feet.  It 
lies  in  a  curved  shape,  and  feeds  on  roots  through- 
out the  autumn  until  the  spring,  when  it  changes 
to  a  whitish  pupa  with  black  eyes,  from  which  in 
about  a  fortnight  the  weevil  comes. 

Preventive  .4nd  Remedial  Measitre.s. 

As  the  weevils  described  above  feed  upon  many 
trees  and  plants,  it  will  be  found  that  they  often 
come  from  hedgerows  round  fields  cropped  with 
Hops,  Peas,  Beans,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  or  fruit 
bushes,  and  gradually  infest  these  crops.  In  some 
Hoji  gardens  in  Kent  they  originated  from  rows 
of  Pojilars  planted  as  shelters,  or  "  Ifw  .,"  for  the 
Hop  plants.  In  others  they  came  from  Raspberry 
and  Currant  plantations  near.  As  they  cannot  fly 
their  progress  is  slow,and  they  should  be  prevented 
by  active  measures  from  advancing  in  fields  where 
they  are  discovered.  They  may  be  caught  upon 
Hop  plants  and  Raspberry  plants  by  holding 
tarred  boards  near  the  ground  at  night,  and  tap- 
ping the  poles  or  stakes  so  that  the  in.sects  fall 
into  the  tar.  Some  Hop  planters  sent  men  with 
lanterns  to  pick  them  from  the  Hoj)  bines  at 
night.  In  this  way  many  pints  of  weevils  were 
caught.  They  would  be  disturbed  by  prong- 
hoeing  close  round  the  plants,  and  by  hoeiug  in 
lime  and  soot  mixed  together,  or  gas-lime.  A 
constant  moving  of  the  soil  with  nidgetts,  horse- 
hoes,  and  hand-hoes  would  tend  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  weevils  in  the  case  of  Hops,  Man- 
golds, Peas,  Beans,  and  Turnips.  In  infested  Hop 
land  and  fruit  land,  where  the  plants  are  perma- 
nent, besides  constant  hoeings  and  ths  ajiplication 
of  caustic  materials  in  May  and  June  when  tlio 
weevils  are  active,  the  soil  immediately  round  the 
plant  centres  and  bushes  sheuld  be  treated  in  the 
autumn  with  lime  and  soot,  or  gas-lime  or  eartli, 
sand,  sawdust,  or  ashes  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid  or  paraffin  oil,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
pints  to  a  bushel.  In  Strawberry  fields  it  is  most 
difficult  to  cope  with  these  insects,  but  when  in- 
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fosted  fields  are  grubbed  up  they  should  not  be 
replanted  with  Strawberries  for  two  or  three 
years.  Strawberry  plants  in  gardens  that  have 
become  infested  with  weevils  .shoulil  be  examined 
closely  in  the  late  autumn,  and  the  grubs  picked 
out  from  the  roots  as  far  as  possible.  With  re- 
gard to  Vines  in  houses,  the  weevils  may  be 
trai)ped  with  tarred  boards  or  in  cloths  spread 
under  the  Vines,  or  may  be  ])icked  otf  them.  The 
roots  of  plants  in  pots  can  be  easily  freed  from 
the  grubs,  and  if  there  is  an  attack  on  plants  in 
borders  their  roots  should  be  examined  and  the 
soil  removed  and  replaced.  Where  Peach,  Necta- 
rine, and  other  wall  fruit  trees  are  attacked,  the 
walls  should  be  kept  free  from  holes,  often  wliite- 
washed,  and,  as  suggested  by  Canon  Fowler,  "a 
line  of  ashes  sprinkled  with  diluted  paraffin,  or 
with  diluted  carbolic  acid  run  along  the  junction 
of  the  wall  and  the  ground,  will  prove  service- 
able.'' Tlie  tarred  boards  may  also  be  used  at 
night,  or  the  weevils  may  be  picked  oS  by  hand. 


Strawberry  May  ftueen. — I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  note  in  The  Garden  (p.  18)  with  regard 
to  this  new  Strawberry.  I  have  during  the  jiast 
fortnight  gathered  some  very  fine  fruit  from 
plants  only  put  out  late  last  autumn.  These 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  Sir  J.  Paxton  to  test 
its  earliness,  and  it  came  in  some  days  in  advance 
of  this  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  a  deep  rich 
colour  and  good  shape,  with  a  refreshing  flavour 
distinct  from  that  of  Sir  J.  Paxton.  This  variety 
was  recently  gi\en  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been  exhi- 
bited on  several  occasions  during  the  past  two 
years.  As  a  market  fruit  I  should  say  it  will  be 
much  grown.  I  forced  some  fifty  plants  this 
spring  and  found  it  set  freely,  bearing  nice  fruits 
with  refreshing  Havour.  I  am  this  season  grow- 
ing it  in  greater  quantity,  being  better  able  to 
secure  stronger  runners. — G.  Wythes. 

Shading  Muscat  Grapes.— Up  till  this  sea- 
son I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  slightly 
shade  Muscats,  but  this  season  the  same  Vines 
have  withstood  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
of  tropical  weather  with  imi)unity,  and  I  have  the 
best  Muscats  this  season  that  I  have  ever  had  in 
this  garden.  The  foliage  is  stout  and  healthy 
and  of  a  good  colour.  The  root  action  I  know  is 
better ;  hence  the  imijrovement.  The  \ariety 
next  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  foliage  of 
which  suffers  under  a  very  ti-opical  sun,  is 
Madresfield  Court.  This  variety  I  afforded  a 
slight  .shade  of  whitening  last  season,  but  have 
not  had  to  do  so  this  year.  The  slight  shade 
these  Vines  were  subjected  to  last  year  has  cer- 
tainly not  affected  them  this  year.  The  only 
other  variety  which  is  sensitive  to  injury  from  a 
tropical  sun  is  Gros  Colman.  The  best  lot  of 
this  Grape  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  garden  at  Worth- 
ing. The  Vines  were  growing  in  a  span-roofed 
structure,  which  had  the  broadsides  north  and 
south,  the  (Jros  Colman  being  on  the  north  side. 
The  Vines  thereby  had  abundance  of  light,  but 
did  not  feel  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.— A.'Yoi'ng. 

Early  Vine  borders.— This  year,  owing  to  the 
very  unseasonable  weather,  I  allowed  the  covering 
on  the  early  Vine  borders  to  remain  until  the 
Grapes  were  quite  coloured  and  fullv  ripe,  and 
the  results  justify  the  plan.  The  coloJir  is  a  dense 
black  and  with  less  shanking  than  ever,  although 
the  Vines  are  very  old.  Remoidng  the  covering 
at  a  time  when  the  berries  are  about  to  com- 
mence to  colour  gives  the  roots  such  a  check,  that 
poor  colour  and  shanking  are  sure  to  follow.— A. 
Young. 

A  firm  root-run  for  Muscat  Grapes.- At 

one  tune  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria  would  not  succeed 
in  this  garden,  the  foliage  taking  on  a  sickly  hue 
and  the  berries  being  more  greenish  than  amber 
besides  shrivelling  earlv.  When  the  Vine  borders 
were  being  renovated  it  was  noticed  that  the  soil 
was  very  close  and  adhesive,  and  that  the  young 
roots,  instead  of  being  of  a  wiry  character,  were 
soft  and  black.  To  counteract  this,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  running  together  after  the  fibrous 


portion  of  the  turf  had  decayed,  a  considerable 

portion  of  gritty  matter,  consisting  of  sand  and 
wood  ashes,  was  mixed  with  the  compost.  A 
border  containing  a  good  proportion  of  this  matter 
may  be  made  firm  without  any  fear  of  its  binding. 
The  border  being  firm  and  full  of  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  Vines,  extra  feeding  may  be  carried  out,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  Grapes. — A.  H.  S. 


APPLE  STIRLING  CASTLE. 

Where  from  twelve  to  eighteen  varieties  of 
Apples  are  jilanted  Stirling  Castle  ouglit  to  be 
included,  and  that,  too,  whether  the  produce  is 
to  be  .sold  or  grown  for  home  consumption. 
Especially  is  it  to  be  recommended  for  garden 
culture.  According  to  my  experience,  fairly 
heavy  crops  are  frequently  had  from  large  bush 
trees  of  Stirling  Castle  when  other  varieties 
growing  alongside  are  almost  void  of  fruit,  and 
about  every  second  season  the  crops  are  excep- 
tionally heavy.  This  is  a  rather  high  character 
to  give  any  variety  of  Apple.  Stirling  Castle 
Apple  was  raised  in  Scotland,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  robustness  and  comparative  liardi- 
ness  of  its  flowers.  I  do  not  recommend  that 
it  should  be  planted  as  a  standard,  as  it  rarely 


cooking  Apples  is  preferred  by  competent 
judge.s  to  good  Kami)!es  of  Lord  Suffield,  they 
must  l)e  fine,  yet  this  rejieatedly  happened  at 
the  Bath  September  show.  I  do  not  advise 
any(jne  to  plant  many  trees  of  Stirling  Ca.stle. 
Two  large  Iju.sh  trees  in  a  private  garden  and  a 
few  dozen  in  market  orchards  are  ample.       I. 


Apple  Stirling  Castle. 

attains  a  large  serviceable  size  in  that  form  of 
tree,  owing  evidently  enough  to  its  fruiting  too 
heavily.  For  a  similar  reason  I  would  also 
advise  purchasing  bush  trees  on  the  Crab 
stock  ;  then  if  planted  on  fairly  good  ground 
or  a  soil  in  which  some  clay  abounds  and  the 
knife  not  much  used  after  a  good  foundation 
has  been  laid,  the  growth  will  be  strong  and 
fruitful,  and  there  will  be  very  little  prun- 
ing to  do  in  after  years.  It  is  of  a  somewhat 
erect,  sturdy  habit,  forming  fine  bold  foliage, 
and,  as  just  before  hinted,  very  little  super- 
fluous wood.  The  fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  large,  of 
a  greater  width  than  depth,  and,  as  the  accom- 
panying illustration  clearly  shows,  of  good  form. 
The  colour  is  generally  of  a  deep  green  with 
only  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  on  the  more  ex- 
posed parts,  and  when  ripe  the  green  changes 
to  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  in  season  dtiring  August 
and  September,  and  those  who  have  good  crops 
should  commence  thinning  out  and  using  the 
fruit  before  it  is  fully  grown,  as  it  keeps  badly 
after  gathering  and  storing.  Stirling  Castle  is 
frequently  well  shown  at  the  late  August  and 
September  shows,  ami  by  no  one  better  than 
Mr.  A.  Miller,  who  used  to  show  it  when  at 
Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge.     When  a   dish   o_ 


Cherry  Bigarreau  de  Schreken.— The  above 

deserves  attention  on  account  of  its  first-class 
(juality  and  free-bearing  properties.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  the  Bigarreau  type,  being 
black  and  having  a  great  wealth  of  flesh,  with  a 
small  stone.  As  an  orchard-house  or  jiot  tree  it 
is  most  prolific,  bearing  freely  in  a  small  state. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  good  early 
Cherries,  and  worth  a  place  where  early  fruit  is 
required.  It  is  fit  for  use  by  the  middle  of  June 
in  favourable  seasons  if  given  a  warm  wall  and 
the  blooms  protected. — W.  M. 

Peach  Early  Grosse  Mignonne.— My  ex- 
perience of  the  above  I'each  (which  extends  over 
a  period  of  fourteen  j-ears)  is  quite  the  reverse  to 
that  of  "  Y.  A.  H."  in  your  Lssue  of  last  week. 
I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  early  Peaches, 
both  under  glass  and  for  open  walls,  in  cultiva- 
tion. Its  flavour  is  first-class  and  very  much 
appreciated  here,  in  fact  more  so 
than  that  of  any  other  Peach  I 
grow.  I  find  it  sets  freely  and 
bears  abundantly.  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  is  one  of  the  hardie.'t  Peach 
trees  I  am  a«|uainted  with  for  open 
walls.  I  find  it  far  better  for  open 
walls  than  such  varieties  as  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling  Castle, 
Hale's  Early,  Sea  Eagle,  Barring- 
ton,  Noblesse,  and  many  other 
varieties  whicti  I  have  tried  and 
am  still  trying.  Of  course,  such 
varieties  as  Alexander  and  Dr. 
Hogg  have  the  advantage  of  being 
a  few  days  eailier,  but  in  point  of 
flavour  and  size  of  fruit  they  are  a 
long  way  belnud. — Tiios.  Arnold, 
Cirence-slt  r. 

Cherry   St.    Margaret.  —  This 

is  one  of  the  best  Cherries  for  late 
ute.  For  forcing  or  pot  culture  I 
do  not  recommend  it.  It  is  also 
known  as  Tradescant's  Black  Heart 
and  belongs  to  the  Bigarreau  sec- 
tion. The  fruits  are  very  large,  of 
a  dark  purple  when  fully  ripe.  It 
is  a  remarkably  fine  wall  Cherry, 
hanging  well  and  giving  good  dishes 
when  the  earlier  fruits  are  past  and  retaining 
its  i>lump,  nice  appearance  and  good  flavour  to 
the  last.  It  docs  well  in  most  soils,  but  gives 
finer  fruit  in  a  rich  loam.  If  planted  in  various 
positions,  such  as  on  west  or  east  walls,  there  is 
a  long  succession  of  fruit.  With  good  culture, 
attention  to  drainage,  and  extension  of  wood,  allow- 
ing ample  room  between  the  branches,  it  will  do 
well  in  favoured  localities  on  a  north  wall,  giving 
large  fruit  late  in  the  season.  —  W.  M. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts. — The  prospects  of 
heavy  crops  of  the  above  are  very  good  indeed 
this  year.  Nearl)-  all  the  trees  that  I  have  seen  are 
heavily  laden,  but  the  drou,ght  is  beginning  to 
cause  many  to  fall  in  this  part,  as  we  have  had  no 
rain  here  for  about  a  month.  In  private  gardens 
Nuts  seldom  get  sufficient  manure  to  ensure  full 
crops  annually,  but  where  they  are  liberally  fed 
and  otherwise  properly  attended  to,  no  crop  is 
more  satisfactory.  Even  now  a  good  mulch  of 
manure  will  prove  very  beneficial,  particularly  to 
those  bearing  well.  One  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Cobs  is  the  well-known  and  popular  Kentish 
Cob,  as  it  is  not  only  remarkably  prolific,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  keepers,  and  always  realises 
a  good  price.  Daviana  is  not  ciuite  so  good  a 
bearer  as  the  above,  but  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  grown  for  its  fine  flavour,  thin 
shell  and  general  excellence.     The  same  remarks 
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are  applicable  to  Cosford  Cob,  one  of  the  most 
constant  bearers  we  have.  Where  a  larfre  and 
strong-growing  variety  is  required,  Merveille  de 
BoUwiller  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
and  it  seldom  fails  to  producean  excellent  crop. 
Amongst  the  increasing  variety  of  Filberts,  the 
purple-leaved  ought  to  be  more  extensively 
planted,  as  the  Filberts  are  very  attractive  in 
colour  (deep  purple)  and  of  agreeable  flavour,  in 
addition  to  which  is  the  decorative  value  of  the 
trees  or  bushes.  Much  more  might  be  made  of 
man}'  of  our  fruit-bearing  trees  if  planted  for 
ornament,  excelling  as  they  do  in  beauty  many 
of  the  occupants  of  shrubberies,  and  the  fruit 
they  would  produce  would  always  be  acceptable. 
Either  mixed  with  other  shrubs  or  grown  by  itself, 
the  purple-leaved  Filbert  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  g.irden.  Close  -  headed  Prolific  is 
the  heaviest  and  most  constant  bearer  I  have, 
having  for  the  past  nine  years  borne  a  good  cro|) 
each  season.  Red-skinned  Exhibition  is  another 
prolific  Filbert  of  sterling  merit  in  every  way. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  promising 
splendidly.  After  the  Nuts  are  ripe  I  hojie  to 
make  a  few  notes  on  their  qualities. — W.  G.  C. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
July  24. 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  of  the  )'ear  was  that 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria 
Street.  Orchids,  hardy  flowers,  collections  of 
Sonerilas  and  Bertolonias  formed  the  chief  features 
of  the  display,  whilst  the  annual  show  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  was  held  on  the  same  occasion. 

Orchid  Committee. 

To  each  of  the  following  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  : — 

La:lio-C.\ttleya  Zephvu.  —  This  is  a  hybrid 
between  Lielia  xanthina  and  Cattleja  Mendeli. 
It  is  an  exquisite  flower,  not  large,  of  neat  shape, 
distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour,  and  in  every  way 
a  fine  form.  The  colouring  is  clear  and  well 
defined,  the  sepals  of  a  soft  buflfor  cinnamon  shade 
with  a  trace  of  purple  towards  the  base,  whilst 
the  petals  and  lip  are  lighter,  the  latter  with  a 
white  frilled  margin  and  brilliant  crimson-purple 
on  the  front  lobe.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

SuBRALi.v  Veitciu.— A  Io\eIy  Sobralia,  delight- 
ful in  form  and  colour.  This  is  a  hybrid  between 
S.  xantholeuca  and  S.  macrantha,  but  distinct 
from  either,  although  one  can  well  discern  the 
parentage.  The  plant  shown  was  quite  dwarf, 
not  more  than  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  height,  vicor- 
ous,  and  with  abundant  pale  green  leafage.  The 
flower  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  S.  macrantha 
and  delicate  in  colour,  the  petals  and  sepals  pure 
white,  the  former  the  broader  of  the  two,  whilst 
the  crimpled  lip,  so  to  say,  is  white  touched  with 
soft  lilac,  set  ofl'  by  a  suffusion  of  clear  lemon- 
yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hybrids  of  its  kind  raised.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  laversi.ne.nsis.— a  su- 
perb variety,  the  flowers  very  large  and  rich  in 
colour,  with  deep  purple-rose  sepals  and  petals, 
lined  with  white.  The  lip  is  self-crimson,  a 
splendid  shade  of  colour,  very  rich  in  contrast  to 
the  two  inten.se  yellow  eye-like  blotches  at  the 
tl.roat,  within  which  is  a  network  of  reddish 
veins  on  a  yellow  ground.  .  From  Lord  Roth- 
schild, Tring  Park,  Tring. 

C.VTTi.EYA  Hardyana  (Tring  Park  v.xiiety).  — 
Another  very  fine  variety,  also  from  Lord  Roth- 
schild's collection,  the  flower.^  of  bold  form  and 
bright  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  clear  ro.se, 
the  lip  jiurple-rose  with  whitish  margin,  the 
other  markings  of  the  flower  being  similar  to  those 
of  the  above-named  form. 


An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Lycaste  schonbrunnensis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  types  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
flowers  remind  us  of  those  of  the  L.  Deppei  group 
and  are  of  medium  size,  but  delightful  in  colour, 
the  sepals  broad,  flushed  with  rich  ro.se,  and 
tipped  with  white,  the  petals  being  dotted  and 
lined  with  a  similar  shade  on  a  white  ground  ;  the 
lip  is  yellowish-buff,  dotted  with  crimson.  A 
Lycaste  that  should  get  common  in  time,  as  it  is 
vigorous  and  free.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Galeandra  lacuensis. — A  distinct,  though  not 
very  brightly  coloured  kind,  a  good  addition  to 
an  interesting  genus.  The  narrow  deep  green 
sepals  and  petals  stand  out  conspicuous  in  their 
erect  position,  the  cliief  feature  of  the  flower 
being  the  large  tubular  lip,  of  a  deep  rose  colour, 
darker  still  in  front,  but  white  in  the  throat. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Haben'aria  carnea  var.  nivosa. — A  very 
beautiful  variety,  apparently  more  robust  than 
Habenarias  in  general,  the  plants  bearing  sturdy 
spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  conspicuous  for  the 
bold,  deeply  lobed  lip,  running  into  a  long  green 
spur.  If  it  can  be  easily  grown  it  will  become  a 
favourite.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and 
Co.,  Southgate. 

OdONTOGLOSSFM    CITROSMl'M    SULPHUREUM.  — A 

very  distinct  variety  of  this  well-known  species. 
It  is  well  named  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft 
shade  of  yellow,  faintly  spotted  with  lavender, 
the  lip  being  of  a  delicate  shade  of  the  latter. 
From  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co. 

Catti.eya  liRANfLOSA  sui'ERBA. — A  fine  variety 
of  this  well-known  Orchid.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  olive-green,  spotted  sparsely  with  crimson  ; 
the  lip  crimson  at  the  base,  orange  in  the  throat, 
with  a  tinted  rose  apex  and  frilled  margin.  From 
Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Catti.eya  Mbndeli  H.  A.  Tracey. — A  distinct 
and  charming  form,  with  soft  rosy-lilac  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  white  in  the  upjjer  part,  the 
lower  half  deep  velvety  crimson-purple.  A  suffu- 
sion of  yellow  at  the  entr,;nce  to  the  front  and 
reddish  colouring  within  are  in  contrast  to  the 
other  shades.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracey, 
Twickenham. 

A  botanical  certificate  went  to  the  following  : 
Pleurothallis  Kranzlini,  a  curious  kind,  with  a 
dark  crimson  flower  on  a  dark  green  leaf  ;  Cata- 
setum  Christyanum,  singular  and  by  no  means 
wanting  in  beauty,  the  flowers  olive-green,  heavily 
spotted  and  barred  with  crimson,  the  lip  green, 
spotted  with  brown,  and  fringed.  Both  these 
came  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  Dendrobium 
ciliatum,  with  yellowish  brown  flowers,  came 
from  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
(Jlasnevin. 

There  were  few  groups.  The  chief  was  from 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co.,  the  plants  well 
grown  and  comprising  many  interesting  things. 
Cattleya  Mendeli  was  represented  in  variety,  also 
Lwlia  elegans  and  Oncidium  m.acranthum  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  many 
fine  kinds,  amongst  them  Brassia  Sanderiana,  a 
bright  and  pleasing  species,  with  very  long  slen- 
der segments,  yellow,  barred  with  brown  ;  Cat- 
tleya Gaskelliana,  C.  Leopoldi  pernambucoensis,  a 
very  dark  coloured  species,  the  flowers  crowded  in 
a  dense  head  and  deep  olive-green,  almost  covered 
with  dark  crimson  spots,  the  lip  rich  magenta. 
C.  Rex,  the  beautifully  coloured  C.  h3'brida 
Prince  of  Wales,  C.  Brymeriana,  Cypripedium 
macrochilum,  C^ynoches  peruvianum,  a  very  fine 
phant  of  Cata.setum  macrucarpum,  Masdevallia 
Dayana,  and  Pescatorea  Lehmanni  superba  were 
also  worthy  of  note.  The  last  mentioned  is  a 
lovely  form,  the  flowers  ribbed,  so  to  say,  with 
deep  rose.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clap- 
ton, .showed  several  plants,  as  Oncidium  Lance- 
anum,  a  very  dark  form  ;  Paphinia  rugosa,  the 
distinct  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  conspicuous 
for  its  broad  rosy  dorsal  sepal  and  shining  brown 
pelals  .and  lip,  and  many  other  fine  species  and 
varieties.  Mr.  Statter  had  flowers  of  Cattleya 
gigas  regalis,  delicate  lilac-rose,  except  the  lip, 


which  is  of  a  lovely  crimson-purple  shade,  whitish 
at  the  margin.  Mr.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Mr.  P. 
Ralli,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  had  the  beautiful 
Anguloa  uniflora  eburnea  ;  Mr.  Thorne,  gardener 
to  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park,  contributing 
a  fine  pl.ant  of  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  which  was  well 
worthy  of  the  cultural  commendation  awarded  ; 
also  a  good  form  of  Cattleya  gigas.  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  sent  many  inter- 
esting things,  such  as  the  dusky  purple  Bifrenaria 
tyrianthina,  Gongora  atropurpurea,  an  old,  but 
pleasing  tyi)e,  and  the  pretty  Bulbophyllum  leo- 
pardinum,  the  flowers  yellow,  spotted  with  crim- 
son, the  lip  deep  crim.son.  Mr.  R.  Young,  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool,  showed  Cattleya  Eldorado  cro- 
cata,  a  very  delicately  coloured  variety,  and  M  r. 
W.  G.  Moreham,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Foley,  Fordingbridge,  Mormodes  aromaticum,  a 
dense  handsome  raceme  of  greenish  flowers, 
spotted  with  crimson  and  margined  deep  orange. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  Dendrobium 
glomeratum,  a  very  distinct  species  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  rosy  purple  flowers  produced  in 
clusters  along  the  slender  jiendulous  stems.  It  is 
very  free  and  charming.  They  also  showed  L.-vlio- 
Cattleya  Pallas,  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Dowiana 
and  La'lia  crispa,  the  flowers  touched  with  rose  as 
regards  the  sepals,  the  petals  deeper  and  the  lip 
crimson-purple,  lighter  at  the  margin.  Mr.  Young, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
had  L.-elia  Lindleyana,  a  charming  species,  very 
delicately  coloured,  the  lip  touched  with  rose. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  very  fine  variety  of  Oncidium  cns- 
puin,  well  named  grandiflorum,  Odontoglossum . 
Schlieperianum  and  its  variety  .aureum,  a  beauti- 
ful form  with  large  flowers,  clear  yellow  in  colour, 
barred  with  \ery  light  brown.  Cypripedium  The 
Hendre,  from  Mr.  Thos.  Coomber,  gardener  to 
Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  is 
not  of  great  value.  Brassia  \Vray;e  was  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham, 
the  flowers  yellow,  with  dark  spots. 

Floral  Committee. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  ex- 
hibits before  this  committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: — 

Plumeria  alba.— The  Plumerias  are  stove 
plants  from  Tropical  America,  and  the  present 
kind,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
is  \'ery  attractive,  the  flowers  white,  yellow  in  the 
centre  and  very  sweetly  scented. 

Selac:ixella  viRtDANiJULA.  —  A  Very  robust 
plant  with  broad  growths,  deep  green  in  their 
older  staore,  but  of  quite  a  satiny  lustre,  and  of  a 
lighter  sliade  when  young.  A  handsome  and 
strong  growing  form.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Calcichorti-s  i'lummerosa.— This  is  one  of^  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Mariposa  Lilies  or  Calo- 
chorti.  It  is  very  free  and  strong  growing,  the 
flowers  borne  on  graceful  slender  stems,  being  of 
a  deep  lavender  self  shade,  the  segments  of  satiny 
lustre,  and  on  the  inner  face  of  the  lower  portion 
studded  with  golden  hairs.  It  has  been  compared 
to  C.  Weedi,  but  is  very  distinct  from  that  form. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

TiiiRiniA  liRANPiFi.oRA  LiLACEA.— A  Coloured 
plate  of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden,  May  27, 
lS!t.3  (p.  440),  and  it  shows  far  better  than  any 
description  its  fine  character.  The  flowers  are 
brilliant  rose  with  white  centre,  enriched  with 
deep  chocolate  spots.  It  is  unique  for  its  clear 
delightful  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co. 

SELAiaNELLA  Lyalli.— A  fine  robust  type  with 
broad  fronds,  so  to  say,  glossy  green,  and  lighter 
at  the  tips  of  the  pinna-.  A  distinct  and  hand- 
some ac(iuisition  to  this  group.  Shown  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Awards  of  merit  were  very  numerous,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  plants  selected; — 

New  Caladiums. — Wantof  space  prevents  more 
than  brief  mention  of  the  seven  kinds  each  given 
an  award  of  merit.     Four  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
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Veitch  and  Sons,  representing  kinds  of  dwarf 
growth,  quite  bushy,  and  with  comparatively 
small  leaves. 

C.  F.  W.  Moore  is  of  an  intense  rose  colour  with 
deeper  veins,  set  off  by  a  thin  margin  of  sea-green. 
It  was  raised  between  the  varieties  Mme.  E. 
Pynaert  and  Gaspard  Grayer. 

C.  Duke  uk  Yokk  is  rose,  a  very  clear  shade, 
the  veins  deeper. 

C.  DcfHEss  OF  York  is  a  variety  from  Mme.  E. 
Pynaert  and  Reine  de  Danmark,  the  leaves  light 
rosy  red,  the  midribs  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

C.  Chelse.v  Gem  is  another  of  the  useful  dwarf 
neat-leaved  section. 

The  following  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill  :— 

C.  P,\i"nER  is  a  fine  variety,  the  leaves  of  a 
silvery  tint,  blotched  occasionally  with  deep  green, 
and  margined  with  red. 

C.  Stai'oca  is  of  intense  colour,  deep  red  and 
dark  green  veins  and  margin. 

C.  Triomphe  de  Comte  is  a  fine  acquisition, 
the  leaves  brilliant  red  or  carmine-red,  with  dark 
veins  and  deep  green  margin. 

Bei;onia  Beauty  of  Evxsford. — A  very  dis- 
tinct double  tuberous  variety  ;  the  flowers  verj' 
large,  but  not  coarse,  with  broad,  stout,  outer 
segments  like  the  guard  florets  of  a  Hollyhock, 
the  centre  full,  deep  primrose  in  colour.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Fuchsia     Ballet    Girl. — A    compact,    free- 
blooming  variety  ;  the  flowers  large  and  bright  in 
colour,  the  bold  double  corolla  ivory-white,  set  off 
,  by  the  crimson  sepals.     A  distinct  kind.     From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Canna  Celeerl— This  is  quite  a  Gladiolus-like 
variety  ;  the  flowers  clear  yellow,  the  lower  seg- 
ments splashed  with  deep  crimson.  It  represents 
a  very  distinct  type.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons. 

Sonerila  Duchesse  de  Brabant.— A  charm- 
ing form,  with  bold  leaves  of  a  silvery  colour  and 
deep  green  veins.  Exhibited  by  M.  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Sonerila  Mme.  van  L.4Ngenhool. — This  has 
neatly  shaped  leaves  dotted  with  silver  on  a 
deep  green  ground.     From  M.  Louis  van  Houtte. 

S.  Souvenir  de  Mme.  van  Houtte. — A  beauti- 
ful variety,  with  deep  green  leaves  profusely 
dotted  with  silver.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

S.  Francois  Marchand.— A  very  distinct  kind, 
the  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  deep  green,  almost 
black,  with  silvery'blotches.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

New  Bertolonias. — The  following  three  kinds 
were  selected  from  a  large  and  beautiful  collec- 
tion for  award,  and  all  came  from  M.  Louis  van 
Houtte : — 

B.  Triomi'HE  de  l'Expo.sition  de  Gand. A  very 

fine  variety,  deep  green,  with  brilliant  rose  mark- 
ings ;  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  group. 

B.  Comtesse   de   Kerchove  Denergham. A 

lovely  variety,  bronzy-green  and  rose  and  siher 
colours— a  delightful  contrast.  This  was  the  finest 
variety  in  the  collection. 

B.  maruaritacea  supeefA.— This  is  very  dis- 
tinct, the  leaf  deep  sea-greer,  enriched  with  large 
spots  of  silvery  colour,  which  stand  out  boldly  in 
the  groundwork. 

Hybrid    Sweet    Brier    Diana    Vernon. A 

semi-double  bright  rose  and  sweetly-scented  hy- 
brid, but  not  so  charming  as  many  others  that 
have  been  raised.  From  Lord  Penzance,  God- 
aiming. 

•  Bekunia  Lady  Tyler.— A  very  large-flowered 
double  variety  :  the  flowers  with  conspicuously 
high  centre  and  brilliant  carmine-rose  in  colour. 
Shown  b3'  Messr.s.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Gladiolus  J.  H.  Kreuuje.- This  belongs  to 
the  Lemcinei  group.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
a  bold  spike,  are  individually  of  large  size, 
deep  crimson,  the  lower  segments  still  rfcher  at 
the  bafe  and  white  in  the  centre  ;  a  showy  and 
vigorous  form.  From  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchest'  r. 

Rose  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet.— A  Noisette  va- 
riety,  with  long,  exquisitely  formed   buds   of  a 


rich  apricot  tint  and  sweetly  scented.  It  has 
good  foliage,  and  is  in  every  way  a  fine  type. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Retinosi'ora  s(;uakrosa  sulpiiure.^. — A  dis- 
tinct variety  of  this  well-known  conifer,  dense  in 
growth,  comjiact,  and  very  bright  in  colour,  the 
growth  tipped  with  quite  a  sulphur  shade.  Its 
variegation  is  distinct  and  [jleasing.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Tufted  Pansy  (Viola)  Iona. — A  handsome 
variety  with  bold  flowers,  delicate  blue,  set  oft"  by 
a  deep  shade  of  jniriile  in  the  centre,  the  eye 
yellow  ;  a  welcome  addition  to  this  type  of  Pansy. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

New  Carnations  and  Picotees. — Several  new- 
kinds  were  each  given  an  award  of  merit : — 

liADV  Henry  Grosvenor  is  a  very  pretty, 
sweetly  scented,  rose-coloured  self  and  the  caly.x 
does  not  split.  From  Mr.  Dranfield,  Bulwick 
Park,  Wansford. 

Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  is  a  superb  white  kind,  with 
broad,  robust  petals,  a  full,  handsome  flower. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Tlie  Warren,  Hayes. 

Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  had  the  following :  The 
Burn,  a  lovely  pale  pink  self  Carnation,  the 
flower  large  and  not  in  the  least  split ;  Eudovia, 
a  brilliant  rose-carmine  self,  a  full,  handsome 
flower  ;  President  Carnot,  a  yellow  ground,  striped 
with  crimson-scarlet,  a  beautiful  flower  ;  Ladas,  a 
yellow  ground  Picotee,  with  scarlet  edge,  a  fine 
bold  flower,  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  also  a  yellow 
ground,  with  clear  rosj'  edge. 

Cantab  is  a  variety  notable  for  its  deep  crimson 
colour  and  rich  Clove  fragrance.  The  flower,  al- 
though large,  does  not  split ;  a  kind  well  worth 
attention.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Gifford,  Montagu 
Nursery,  Tottenham. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  were  very  numer- 
ous. A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  for  a  fine  bank  of  single  tuberous 
Begonias  relieved  by  Asparagus  plumosus.  The 
plants  were  remarkably  well  grown,  the  colours 
rich  and  diversified,  and  the  plants  well  set  uji : 
one  of  the  best  groups  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  A  large  display  of  tufted  Pansies  and 
Sweet  Peas,  besides  other  things,  came  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay.  The  finest 
of  the  Pansies  were  Iona,  already  described  ; 
Blush  Queen,  very  delicate  blu.sh,  yellow  eye  ; 
William  Niel,  rose;  Archie  Grant,  unrivalled  for 
its  depth  of  colour,  and  many  others,  but  as 
nearly  lUO  kinds  were  shown,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  notes  of  all.  A  great  variety  of  Sweet 
Peas  was  exhibited,  very  fine  being  Emily  Hen- 
derson, of  the  purest  white  ;  Venus,  yellowdsh- 
buff,  tinted  rose  ;  Her  Majesty,  brilliant  rose  ; 
Britannia,  a  new  kind,  very  effective,  the  wings 
deep  crimson  and  standards  blue,  in  rich  contrast : 
Lady  Penzance,  rose  :  Blushing  Beauty,  delicate 
rose  ;  Miss  Blanche  Ferry,  white  and  rose,  and 
Firefly,  crimson.  They  also  had  selections  of 
their  boldly  -  coloured  Sweet  Williams  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  many 
miscellaneous  things,  comprising  Spinuas,  the 
greenish-yellow-flowered  Dicrvilla  sessilifolia,  and 
variegated  forms  of  the  common  Sage.  They  also 
had  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  but  notes  were  made  on  these  in  our 
last  is?ue,  whilst  the  fine.'t  of  the  dwarf  Caladiums 
were  given  awards,  and  are  described  above.  This 
dwarf  section  is  of  much  value  for  the  neat,  com- 
pact habit  and  brightly  coloured  leaves  of  the 
plants.  Hardy  flowers  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  the  plants  being 
in  distinct  masses,  well  set  up  —  Eryngium 
planum,  E.  amethystinum,  Monarda  didyma. 
Phlox  Le  Soleil,  rose,  P.  Eugene,  lavender, 
and  Achillea  The  Pearl  being  of  note,  besides 
such  fine  Carnations  as  Countess,  white ;  Cy- 
there,  pink  self,  and  G.  H.  Sage,  brilliant 
salmon  -  pink,  a  fine  variety  (silver  medal). 
A  similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  Maidstone,  for  their  interesting  display  of 
Spineas,  comprising  many  of  the  finest  types  in 
flower  now,  such  as  S.  Biilardieri,  with  its  dense 
spikes  of  rose  flowers,  and  also  the  dwarf  compact 


yellow-flowered  Hypericum  aureum.  Mr.  Lad- 
hams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a  fine  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  comprising  a  mass  of  Michauxia 
campanuloides,  which  one  does  not  too  often  see, 
Eryngiums,  Platycodons,  Coreojisis  lanceolata. 
Pinks,  especially  Ernest  Ladhams,  and  other 
kinds  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten- 
ham, had  splendid  bunches  of  all  the  best  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  shown  with  their  own  foliage, 
a  group  of  that  bold,  clear  yellow  Pride  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  fine  white  border  kind,  Lady 
Wantage,  the  flowers  very  pure  and  large  and 
not  split.  Lilium  speciosum  Henryi  and  the 
beautiful  L.  Lowi  also  came  from  this  firm  (silver 
medal).  The  splendid  group  of  Carnations  from 
Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  is 
described  elsewhere  (silver  medal).  A  large  and 
fine  selection  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  the  flowers  exceptionally 
diversified  in  colouring  (silver  medal),  and  Mr.  J. 
Walborn,  Cedars  Nursery,  West  Kensington,  had 
Clove  Carnations  and  Lilium  longiflorum  in  mix- 
ture (silver  medal). 

One  of  the  best  groups  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  who  had  a  bank  of  crimson, 
white,  and  purple  double-flowered  Stocks,  a 
splendid  mass  of  that  exquisite  double  Begonia 
Octavie,  like  a  Gardenia  in  form,  and  pure  white, 
Cannas  in  variety,  and  Carnations  Ketton  Rose, 
Midas  (rose).  Countess  of  Paris,  and  many  others, 
besides  tuberous  Begonias  (silver  medal).  Roses 
were  largely  and  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Rumsey, 
.Joynmgs'  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  the  flowers 
fresh  and  representing  many  varieties,  such 
as  Marie  Baumann,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Margaret  Dickson,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  such  dark  varieties  as  Louis  van 
Houtte  and  Earl  of  Duff'erin.  Mrs.  Rumsey  is 
the  name  of  a  new  Rose,  a  very  distinct  sport 
from  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  the  flowers  sweet, 
clear  rose  in  colour,  with  deeper  centre,  and  very 
pleasing  in  ever}'  way  (silver  medal).  A  large 
group  of  Caladiums  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons.  The  finer  varieties  were  given  awards, 
and  are  fully  described.  The  plants  were  large 
and  comprised  many  kinds,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate.  The  same  firm  had  some  splendid 
types  of  Antirrhinum  of  very  fine  colours, decided 
selfs.  White  Bedder  being  one  of  the  best,  the 
flowers  pure  white  ;  several  tuberous  Begonias, 
Croton  Mrs.  Bause  with  broad  leaves,  deep  green 
and  golden  yellow,  and  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Sonerilas,  the  best  of  which  are  de- 
scribed above.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these  old 
favourites  once  again  coming  to  the  front :  their 
leaf  colouring  is  charming.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  consisted  of  the  Sonerilas  and  Bertolo- 
nias from  M.  Louis  van  Houtte.  We  care  more 
for  the  Bertolonias,  as  one  gets  a  greater  variety 
of  colouring  in  the  leaves,  but  some  of  the  Soneri- 
las are  very  charming.  All,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  the  kinds  were  new.  Of  the  Bertolonias, 
besides  those  given  awards,  worthy  of  note  were 
Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  brilliant  rose 
markings,  and  Longifolia  Picta  (silver  medal). 
Mr.  H.  B.  Maj',  Upper  Edmonton,  received  a 
silver  medal  for  a  fine  group  of  Ferns,  comprising 
Gymnogrammas  of  many  kinds,  as  G.  Parsonsi  and 
G.  Alstoni,  also  a  large  collection  of  Selaginella.s, 
as  S.  grandis,  S.  Emiliana,  and  many  others,  also 
Carnations  Winter  Cheer  and  Miss  Joliffe  Im- 
proved. Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Lilies,  including  L.  longiflorum  gigan- 
teum,  the  spikes  with  six  and  seven  flowers,  and 
cut  from  the  open  ;  L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni,  con- 
spicuous for  its  long  tube  ;L.  Thunbergianum  (L. 
elegans)  in  variety,  L.  Krameri,  Calochorti  in 
variety,  C.  Weedi  being  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Lamarck,  scarlet  and 
crimson,  a  showy  kind  (bronze  medal).  Mr. 
Molyneux,  g.ardener  to  Mr.  H.  Myers,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  had  a  charming  selection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  in  simple  bunches,  such 
kinds  as  Mrs.  Sankey,  white,  Captain  of  the 
Blues,  Duchess  of  York,  delicate  blush,  and 
Orange  Prince  being  of  note  (bronze  medal). 

Other  good  exhibits  comprised  the  following  : 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  showed  a  box- 
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ful  of  that  beautiful  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer, 
which  is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  and  very  dwarf. 
We  have  before  made  note  of  it.  A  collection  of 
Streptocarpus  seedlings  came  from  Mr.  Cornish, 
gardener  to  Dowager  Lady  Bowman,  Joldwynds, 
near  Dorking,  the  flowers  very  pure  and  bright  in 
colour,  and  Desfontainea  spinosa.  Lord  Penzance 
had  a  collection  of  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  but 
as  regards  new  varieties  none  surpass  the  former 
acquisitions.  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking, 
showed  Carnation  Pride  of  Reigate,  a  border  va- 
riety with  bright  rose  flowers,  and  Phlox  Ava- 
lanche, a  dwarf  pure  white  kind.  Mr.  Moore, 
(Jlasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  sent  Plumeria  lutea, 
deep  yellow,  a  plea-ing  species,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Hcatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  Gladio- 
lus Alice  \^'ilson,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  the 
flowers  large,  broad,  white,  feathered  with  rosy 
purple,  the  lower  segments  delicate  primrose, 
centre  deep  purple,  running  into  the  throat. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  .showed  Lilium  sulphureum 
(L.  Wallichianu.m  superbum)  and  L.  nepalense. 
Miss  Mason,  Norton  Hall,  East  Retford,  had 
flowers  of  Rocliester  Pink,  found  on  the  walls  of 
Rochester  Castle. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  nu- 
merous and  varied.  The  very  fine  collections  of 
Gooseberries  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs. 
Bunyard  were  greatly  admired,  and  the  fine  lot 
of  Apricot  trees  from  ilessrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
proved  how  well  these  fruits  do  with  pot  culture. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to: — 

Strawp.erry  Latest  of  All.  —  This  variety, 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Laxton,  is  a  valuable  late- 
fruiting  variety.  It  is  a  seedling  between  British 
Queen  and  Hel^ne  Gloede.  The  fruit  is  large, 
very  firm,  the  seeds  verj'  prominent,  and  the 
flavour  like  that  of  British  Queen.  It  is  also  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  growing  freely  in  most  dis- 
tiicts.  From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford. 

Pea  Main-crop.— This  is  a  valuable  mid-season 
Marrow  Pea.  Its  height  is  about  3  feet,  with  a 
free  branching  growth,  the  pods  being  produced 
in  pairs.  It  has  much  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
character,  but  with  longer  pods,  which  are 
slightly  curved  and  contain  from  nine  to  eleven 
peas  of  delicious  flavour.  It  is  a  valuable  dry 
season  Pea.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  this  Pea, 
and  the  award  of  three  marks  given  at  Chiswick 
lately  was  now  confirmed.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

A  large  deep  green  marrow-shaped  Cucumber, 
an  Indian  variety  of  considerable  merit  as  regards 
flavour,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  \'eitch,  and  barely 
escaped  an  award  of  merit,  several  of  the  com- 
mittee thinking  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  as 
a  cooking  variety.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  sent  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Gooseberries,  no  less  than  164 
dishes  being  staged,  with  Cherries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Apples,  and  Pears.  The  Gooseberries 
had  been  grown  on  cordon  trees  at  the  Langley 
Nurseries,  Slough,  and  to  illustrate  the  mode  of 
culture,  thirty  upright  .sprays  or  growths  loaded 
with  fruit  were  staged  at  the  back  of  the 
dishes,  Early  Sulphur  and  %Yhinhams  Industry 
being  remarkable  for  size  and  quantity  of 
fruit.  Among  the  reds.  Beauty,  Companion, 
Dan's  Mistake,  London,  Slaughterman,  and  the 
newer  Whinham's  Indu.¥try  were  worth  spe- 
cial notice.  The  best  yellows  were  Cali- 
fornia, Drill,  Gunner,  Leader,  Leveller,  Magis- 
trate, Railway,  Pretty  Boy,  and  Tiger.  Among 
the  gnei  vaiieties.  Fearless  and  Matchless 
were  very  fire,  whilst  Green  London,  Stock- 
well,  Surprise  and  Telegraph  stood  out  as  best 
for  size,  quality,  and  appearance.  The  white 
V!  rieMes  were  equally  good,  though  less  numerou?, 
Antagonist,  Careless,  King  of  Trumps,  and  Queen 
of  Trumps  being  tlie  best  as  regards  size  and 
qudity.  A  very  fine  lot  of  Superlative  Rasp- 
berries shown  on  growths  4  feet  long  was  staged, 
showing  that  this  variety  is  a  valuable  addition, 
thj  berries  being  very  fine  and  the  growths 
covered  wit'i  fruit.  Cherries  were  shown  in  si.x 
varieties,  al:0  some  fine  dishes  of  Red  Currants  I 


and-  grand  examples  of  Lee's  Prolific   Black  as 

larsje  as  Cherries  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
.sent  twelve  trees  in  ten  varieties  of  Apricots,  in 
rather  small  pots  and  nicely  covered  with  fruit, 
ripe  and  of  good  size.  This  was  a  valuable  exhi- 
bit, as  it  showed  that  Apricots  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  i)ots.  The  best  kinds  were  Large 
Early,  Moorpark,  Breda,  and  Beauge  (a  late  Moor- 
park).  The  other  varieties  comprised  the  Peach, 
Hemskirk,  Kaisha,  Royal,  Orange,  and  Blenheim 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.  staged  fifty  dishes  of  Gooseberries  in 
variety  and  a  fine  dish  of  Superlative  Raspberry. 
The  (iooseberries  comprised  many  of  those  named 
in  Messrs.  \'eitch's,  but  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  Freedom,  Trueman,  Trumpeter,  Gen. 
Markham,  High  Sheriff,  Leader,  Matchless,  Aus- 
tralia, Prince  Regent,  Philip  I.,  Yorkshire  Lad, 
and  Keepsake  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Another 
collection  of  Gooseberries  came  from  Jlr.  Walker, 
Thame,  and  though  not  generally  e<[ual  in 
size  to  the  above,  some  of  the  fruits  were  of 
great  merit,  thirty  -  six  varieties  being  staged, 
Falstaff  and  Hero  of  the  Nile  being  notable 
for  quality.  A  verj'  fine  lot  of  fruit,  both 
gathered  and  growing  on  the  branches,  of  a  large 
Red  Currant  named  Walker's  Magnum  Bonum 
was  staged.  This  was  sent  as  a  new  variety,  but 
being  much  like  the  Cherry  Currant  it  was  desired 
to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  no 
less  than  eighty  varieties  of  Peas,  many  seedlings 
being  amongst  them.  The  best  dishes  were 
Stratagem,  Victor,  Evolution,  Dignity,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Renown,  Windsor  Castle,  Duchess  and 
Cannell's  Dwarf  Mammoth  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Sutton,  Beading,  sent  two  va- 
rieties of  Marrowfat  Peas  from  a  field  crop. 
The  varieties  were  Sutton's  Dwarf  and  Exhibition 
Marrowfat,  and  tlie  committee  asked  that  they  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  sent  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Carter's  Daisy  Pea  ;  this  was  asked  to 
be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  O.  Tliomas, 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  three  very 
handsome-looking  seedling  Melons  named  The 
Duke,  The  Duchess  and  Frogmore  Seedling  ;  the 
first  two  were  a  little  over-ripe.  Mr.  ti.  Wythes 
sent  three  seedling  Melons,  unnamed,  but  much 
too  ripe  ;  also  a  ver}'  fine  dish  of  Princess  of  Wales 
Peach.  Messrs.  Cannell  sent  a  new  Turnip  named 
Scarlet  Six  Weeks,  a  flat,  red-skinned  variety  of 
the  strap-leaved  section,  solid  and  good  ;  asked  to 
be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  Boswell,  Elmet 
Hall  Gardens,  Leeds,  sent  Elmet  Favourite  To- 
mato, a  ver}-  prolific  form  of  the  Ham  Cireen  type, 
but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  gain  an  award. 
Mr.  Millar,  the  Nurseries,  Chippenham,  sent  four 
varieties  of  Tomatoes,  viz.,  Millar's  Perfection, 
Invincible,  Beauty  of  Wilts  (a  yellow  variety), 
and  a  seedling.  The  Travelling  Horticultural 
( ireenhouse  Company  exhibited  several  models  of 
their  houses  on  rails,  but  no  award  could  be  given 
unless  a  trial  could  be  made  to  show  the  utility  of 
these  movable  houses  with  growing  plants. 


There  was  a  numerous  company  to  hear  the 
lecture  on  Filmy  Ferns  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  of 
York.  Unfortunately,  the  lecture  was  robbed  of 
much  interest  owing  to  the  lecturer's  absence. 
Mr.  Backhouse  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  class 
of  Ferns  had  been  greatly  overlooked,  although 
they  were  easily  grown.  Many  people  were  under 
the  impression  that  Filmy  Ferns  were  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage  and  that  tliey  required  a  very  high 
temperature.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
He  mentioned  the  case  of  their  successful  culture 
by  a  gentleman  at  York,  who  commenced  grow- 
ing these  Ferns  by  building  a  long  span-roofed 
house,  dividing  it  into  three  sections.  One  sec- 
tion was  kept  at  6U  to  70",  the  other  ID'  lower, 
and  the  remaining  section  had  no  heat  whatever. 
The  plants  in  the  cold  division  did  well—  infleed, 
were  a  great  success,  though  the  temperature  fell 
often  as  low  as  32".  In  cultivating  Filmy  Ferns 
it  was  best  to  use  good  peat  with  a  liberal  quantity 


of  sandstone.  The  houses  in  which  these  plants 
are  grown  should  always  be  kept  moist  by 
damping  between  the  pots,  the  stages  and  vacant 
spaces,  but  he  did  not  advise  syringing  overhead, 
as  if  the  house  was  kent  moist  the  plants  would 
get  sufficient  moisture  by  evaporation.  In  water- 
ing, rain  water  should  always  be  used.  He  had 
seen  these  plants  do  well  planted  out  with  due 
attention  paid  to  moisture.  The  lecturer  then 
referred  to  the  insects  liable  to  attack  Filmy 
Ferns  and  the  best  means  to  prevent  their  at- 
tacks. The  worst  pest  to  Filmy  Ferns  was  thrips. 
Sponging  the  plants  was  the  best  remedy.  Shad- 
ing was  an  important  matter.  No  class  of  plants 
suffered  more  quickly  if  shading  was  neglected  ; 
indeed,  excess  of  bright  light  was  harmful.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  starting  the  plants.  Once 
established  they  grow  and  increase  very  quickly. 
Dr.  Morris  said  he  had  seen  Filmy  Ferns  grow- 
ing in  Jamaica  and  other  countries,  and  a  large 
number  of  varieties  did  not  receive  any  water 
overhead,  only  the  moisture  that  ran  down  the 
trunks  of  trees.  He  mentioned  a  successful  grower 
at  Brighton  who  grew  these  Ferns  well  and  at 
comparatively  little  cost,  and  he  was  sure  if  these 
beautiful  plants  could  be  brought  before  the 
public  they  would  become  popular.  Such  a 
paper  as  Mr.  Backhouse's  did  much  good,  as  it 
enlightened  the  public  upon  a  subject  he  con- 
sidered much  neglected. 


A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the  society's 
offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  a  new  bye-law  to  allow 
Fellows  to  become  life  subscribers  by  a  certain 
payment  in  lieu  of  annual  subscriptions.  There 
was  only  a  small  attendance.  The  president.  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Fellows  present  to  the  new  bye-law  which  would 
be  proposed.  He  considered  the  society  would 
greatly  benefit  by  it.  He  knew  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  become  Fellows 
of  the  society  if  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  a 
life  deposit  instead  of  an  annual  subscription. 
This  matter  had  been  before  the  council  some  few 
years  ago,  and  he  thought  the  time  had  now  come 
when  Fellows  should  be  allowed  that  privilege. 
The  council  liad  well  considered  the  matter,  and 
they  thought  the  four  guinea  Fellows  should  pay 
forty  guineas  life  subscription ;  two  guinea  Fellows, 
twenty-five  guineas  ;  one  guinea  Fellows,  fifteen 
guineas.  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  seconded  the  adoption 
of  this  new  bye-lan',  thinking  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Fellows.  Dr.  Lindsay  called  the 
attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  new  rule,  and 
quoted  the  rule  of  other  societies  as  regards  life 
members.  He  considered  the  sums  named  too 
high,  and  thought  one  guinea  Fellows  should  not 
[)ay  more  than  ten  guineas  life  subscription.  His 
amendment  was  not  seconded.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate so  few  Fellows  attended,  as  his  suggestion 
was  most  reasonable.  Mr.  Gordon  proposed  that 
the  money  received  from  life  Fellows  be  invested, 
only  the  interest  being  available  for  use.  This 
was  carried. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SOCIETY. 

Southern  Section. 
The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  can 
be  congratulated  on  the  extent  and  general  good 
quality  of  the  plants  and  blooms  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  Carnations  would  have  filled  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tabling  in  the  hall 
could  the  crowding  of  exhibits  have  been  lessened 
in  this  way.  Wliere  there  is  restricted  table 
s[)aco  there  must  be  cro«'ding,  and  the  eporgnes, 
sprays,  &c.,  which  illustrated  the  usefulness  of 
the  Carnation  for  house  decoration  were  hidden 
away  behind  the  boxes  of  blooms  instead  of 
having  a  prominent  position.  The  bunches  of  cuf) 
blooms  were  mixed  up  together,  and  in  some  cases 
broken  up  into  sections  from  want  of  space, 
which  made  it  extremely  difiicult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  The  system  of  naming, 
especially  of  the  bunches  of  blooms,  is  very  bad, 
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and  to  drop  a  piece  of  card  with  a  name  on  it  into 
the  middle  of  a  bunch  of  blooms,  which  can  be 
seized  and  read  with  f;reat  danger  to  the  neigh- 
bouring bunch,  i?  conclusive  as  to  "  how  not  to 
do  it."  The  executive  is  scarcelj'  to  be  blamed, 
because  the  space  at  their  disposal  was  so  limited. 

There  were  four  collections  of  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Carnations  in  not  less  than  twelve  dis- 
tinct varieties.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Martin  Rowan,  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  first  prize  in  this  class  with 
town -grown  flowers,  some  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  brilliancy  of  colouring.  He  had  c.  b.  J.  T. 
Hedderley,  r.f.  Mrs.  Rowan,  p.f.  Martin  Rowan, 
s.f.  Constance  Graham,  p.f.  Gt-orge  Melville,  s.f. 
Sportsman,  s.b.  Robert  Houlgrave,  p.f.  Gordon 
Lewis  (very  fine  in  colour),  c.b.  Master  Fred,  p.p. b. 
William  Skirving,  r  f .  Thalia,  s.f.  Tom  Macreath, 
p.p.b.  Mrs.  Graham,  p.p.b.  Sarah  Payne,  r.f. 
John  Buckton  ;  second,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  (iearies,  Ilford  ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough — a  stand  that  some  com- 
petent judges  considered  well  deser\ed  the  second 
prize.  There  were  eight  exhibitors  of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  Carnations.  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Hamilton 
Road,  Reading,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  with 
good  blooms  of  r.f.  Thalia,  p.f.  C.  Henwood,  s.b. 
Edward  Adams,  r.f.  Rob  Roy,  c.b.  Fred  Phillips, 
s.b.  Admiral  Curzon,  c.b.  Phiebe,  s.b.  Jno.  Cross- 
land,  r.f.  Lovely  Mary,  s.f.  Sportsman,  s.b. 
Robert  Houlgrave  and  r.f.  Mrs.  May  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Vifcjuntess  Chewton, 
Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham,  wl  o  had  s.b.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  s.f.  Constance  Grphim,  p.f.  C.  Hen- 
wood,  c.b.  Due  d'Aumale,  s.f  Sportsman,  s.b. 
John  Crossland,  &c.  ;  third,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst, 
Stanley  Road,  Oxford.  There  ware  five  exhibitors 
of  six  blooms,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Rose  Road,  South- 
ampton, being  first  with  a  very  good  ft  ind  ;  Mr. 
W.  L.  Walker,  Bulmershe  Road,  Reading,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  third. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  a  great  many 
were  staged,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows:  S.b. "First,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Dr. 
Hogg,  a  brilliant  new  s.b.,  very  fine  in  petal  ; 
second,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Robert  Houlgrave, 
C.b. —First,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Phcebe  ;  second, 
Mr.  Rowan,  with  J.  T.  Hedderley.  P.p.b.— First, 
Mr.  A.  .J.  Sanders,  with  Edw  ad  Rowan  ;  second, 
Mr.  Rowan,  with  William  Skirving.  P.f. — First, 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  .James  Douglas  ;  second,  Mr. 
F.  Nutt,  with  Billy  Henderson.  S.f.— First  and 
second,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Lady  Constance 
Graham.  R.f.— First,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Rob 
Roy,  and  second  with  Thalia. 

Picotees  lack  the  brilliancy  of  colour  seen  in 
Carnations,  but  there  is  a  charming  softness  about 
them,  and  some  of  the  light  edged  flowers  are  verj- 
level}'.  There  were  four  stands  of  twenty-four 
blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar,  Mr.  C. 
Turner  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  consisting  of  h.  red  e.  J.  B.  Bryant,  l.p.e. 
Clara  Penson,  h.  rose  e.  Madeline,  1.  rose  e. 
Favourite,  l.p.e.  Sylvia,  h.  rose  e.  Miss  Richer, 
h.p.e.  Little  Phil,  1.  rose  e.  Favourite,  l.p.e. 
Jessie,  1.  rose  e.  Lady  E.  van  der  Weyer,  l.p.e. 
Gazette,  1.  red  e.  Lady  G.  Cathcart,  h.  red  e.  Dr. 
Epps,  h.  rede.  Lady  Jane  Churchill,  l.p.e.  Esther, 
h.  rose  e.  Mrs.  Payne,  some  being  in  duplicate  ; 
second,  Mr.  Martin  Rowan  ;  third, Mr.  J.  Douglas. 
There  were  eight  stands  of  twelve  Picotees,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips  being  first  with  h.  rose  e.  Little  Phil, 
1.  rose  e.  Nellie,  h.pe.  Muriel,  h.  ro.se  e.  Cordelia, 
h.p.e.  Zerlina,  1.  rose  e.  Favourite,  1.  red  e.  Mis. 
Burnett,  h.  ro=e  e.  Mrs.  Payne,  h.  red  e.  Morica, 
1.  red  e.  Mrs.  tiirton,  h.  rose  e.  John  Smith,  and 
y.  rel  e.  John  Smith,  and  h.  r,s3  e.  Mrr.  B3ale  : 
second,  Mr.  Arthur  Medhurst  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sanders. 

Yellow  ground  Picotees  made,  as  they  always 
do,  a  charming  display,  and  of  three  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  Harlequin,  Ladas, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  W.  Dranfield,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
and  seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  with  Mrs.  R.  Syden- 
ham, Agnes  Chambers,  Edith  M.  Wynne,  Dio- 
medes,  Eurydice,  Cowslip,  witli  a  deep  yellow 
ground,  Aurora,  Annie  Douglas,  Mrs.  Henwood, 


Mme.  Van  Houtte,  Rosalinda,  and  another  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Medhurst.  There  were  seven  ex- 
hibitors of  six  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  C.  Phillips 
being  first  with  Mrs.  Sydenham,  Mrs.  Henwood, 
Annie  Douglas,  Agnes  Chambers,  Countess  of 
Jersey,  .and  Mme.  van  Houtte:  second,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Ahnira,  Mrs.  K. 
Sydenham,  Stadtrath  Bail,  Mrs.  F.  Fry,  and  a 
seedling  :  third,  Mr.  F.  Nutt. 

Single  blooms  of  Picotees  were  also  numerously 
shown,  and  the  awards  went  as  follows  :  H.  red  c. 
— First,  Mr.  Douglas,*  with  Ganymede  ;  second, 
Mr.  Rowan,  with  Brunette.  L.  red  e. — First  and 
third,  Mr.  .J.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  P.ayne  :  second, 
Mr.  Rowan,  with  the  same.  H.p.e. — First,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Muriel  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
L.p.e. — First,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  Pride  of  Leyton; 
.second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Ann  Lord.  Heavy 
rose  e. — First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  with  Made- 
line ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  the  .same. 
L.  rose  e.— First,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  Ethel. 
H.  scarlet  e. — First,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Mme. 
Pitcher.  L.  scarlet  e. — First  and  second,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  with  Favourite.  Yellow  grounds — First, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  Mrs.  B.  Sydenham  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  with  the  same. 

The  selfs  and  fancies  were  very  numerous, 
eight  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms  being  staged, 
and  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Ha3'es,  Kent,  came  in  first  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  flowers,  mainly  selfs,  having  King  Arthur, 
Pjregrine,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Germania,  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  Eudoxia,  Little  John,  George 
Cruickshanks,  salmon  ground,  heavily  flaked  with 
fierj'  rose  :  Rose  LTnique,  Waterwitch,  Lad}' 
Wantage,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Mrs.  A.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  John  Bligh,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Magpie, 
The  Dey,  and  Fiery  Cross,  several  being  in 
duplicate;  second,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  also  with  a 
very  fine  stand  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  There 
were  ten  stands  of  twelve  fancies,  Mr.  A.  .Jordan 
taking  the  first  prize  with  very  good  blooms  of  E. 
March,  Alice  Ayres,  Hunter,  King  of  Scarlets.  The 
Burn,  a  purple  self,  Germania,  Artemus  Ward, 
Vandyck,  Nithstos,  Ketton  Rose,  &c.  :  second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips.  There  were  ten  exhibitors  of 
six  blooms.  Mr.  .J.  F.  Kew,  Southend,  was  first  with 
Mrs.  L.  C.  JamicBon,  Niphetos,  Sunset,  and  seed- 
lings ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Nutt. 

The  best  twelve  plants  in  pots  came  from  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith,  who  had  finely  grown  and  flowered 
specimens  of  Miss  Jekyll,  pale  yellow :  Hayes' 
Scarlet,  Mrs.  Seymour  Bouverie,  y.g.  ;  Eudoxia, 
Mephisto,  dark  :  Harmonv,  pink  bizarre ;  Mrs. 
Eric  Hamhro,  white  :  Waterwitch,  very  fine ; 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  y.g. ;  Miss  A.  Campbell,  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  pale  sulphur,  and 
Little  John,  very  bright  scarlet ;  second  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

FlOR.^L    DErOR.4TIOXS. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best  vase  of  Carnations, 
an  epergne  with  white,  pink  and  purple  varie- 
ties, with  Fern  and  Carnation  foliage ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  Spurling,  Blackheath  Park.  Mr.  G.  Goble 
had  the  best  three  sprays,  one  of  scarlet,  one  of 
pink,  and  oneof  yellow  ground  Carnations  arranged 
with  Fern  and  other  foliage  ;  second,  ilr.  J. 
Douglas.  Mr.  C.  Blick  had  the  best  six  button- 
hiles.  The  class  for  twelve  blooms,  each  with  a 
single  spray  of  Carnation  foliage,  brought  a  brisk 
compatition.  Mr.  A.  Jordan  was  first  with  selfs, 
fancies  and  yellow  grounds,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  being 
second. 

The  Martin-Smith  prizes  were,  as  usual,  well 
competed  for  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the  ridi- 
cule u?  w.iy  in  which  the  exhibits  were  mixed  up 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  best  border  variety  was  a  self-coloured  form 
of  the  rose  flake  Lady  Mary  Currie  from  Mr.  J. 
Douglas.  This  being  what  is  known  as  a  run 
flower,  what  guarantee  is  there  this  is  its  perma- 
nent character,  because  we  are  told  by  florists 
that  run  flowers  will  sometimes  revert  to  their 
original  character?  Mrs.  Youens,  Kensington,  was 
second,  with  an  unnamed  bright  rose  self.  With 
six  varieties  of  self-coloured  border  Carnations, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  Teignmouth,  was  first, 
having  Comte  de  Bergmann,  pure  self :  Gitteraux 


Marinax,  maroon  salt ;  Scarlet  Ibis,  bright  scar- 
let ;  Mme.  Herienschunal,  pale  rosy  pink  ;  Ori- 
flamme,  bright  scarlet,  and  Garvette  Gem,  dark 
heliotrope  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  unn.imed 
varieties  :  third,  Mr.  C.  (ioble,  Reigate.  With 
nine  bunches  of  .any  type  of  ("arnations,  Mr. 
Weguelin  wa,-^  again  first  with  .\Ions.  Boyland, 
white,  slightly  striped  with  crimson  ;  Emilio 
Savoie,  blush,  flaked  with  purple  ;  Imogene,  yel- 
low ground  :  Mme.  Le  Carlier,  yellow,  heavily 
flaked  with  deep  carmine-rose  ;  M.  .1.  Gauder, 
white,  flaked  with  rose ;  Gen.  Pippena,  purple 
flaked  :  Lizzie  Williams,  fancy  ;  Mme.  Elena, 
ro.se  edged  Picotee,  and  Due  de  Navalles,  yellow 
ground  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  various 
bizarre  and  flaked  varieties  of  Carnations  and 
edged  Picotees. 

The  premier  Carnation  was  C.  B.  .Jno.  S. 
Hedderley,  shown  by  Mr.  Rosvan,  a  flower  of  very 
fine  (|uality ;  and  the  premier  Picotee,  h.p.e. 
Muriel,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  four  large  boxes, 
each  containing  forty  blooms,  the  various  types 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  being  well  represented. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  nurserymen.  Swan- 
ley,  had  about  thirty  bunches  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  set  up  with  Carnation  foliage.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had  three  boxes  of  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions and  a  large  number  of  bunches  of  various 
types.  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking,  had 
Carnation  Pride  of  Reigate,  soft  bright  rose.  Mr. 
T.  Gifford,  Tottenham,  had  scarlet  Clove  Carna- 
tion, rich  bright  crimson,  not  a  burster,  and 
sweetly  fragrant,  ilessrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Highgate,  had  a  collection  of  blooms 
set  up  in  Moss,  and  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  set  up 
on  the  floor  a  large  and  imposing  group  of  plants 
in  pots,  all  representing  seedlings  of  his  own 
rai.sing,  and  containing  many  highly  valuable 
novelties. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  a  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Mrs.  J.  Douglas, 
clear,  pale  ground,  lightly  edged  with  pink,  very 
pretty  and  distinct,  and  certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to  the  following :  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro 
(M.  R.  Smith);  J.  Smyth  (J.  H.  G.  Smyth),  a 
very  bright  scarlet  self ;  Ladas  (Douglas),  pale 
yellow,  edged  with  soft  red  ;  President  Carnot 
(Douglas),  yellow  ground,  heavily  edged  with 
deep  rosy -red  ;  The  Burn  (Douglas),  blush,  with 
pale  yellow  centre,  very  pleasing,  and  to  an  un- 
named bright  rose  self  from  Mr.  Dranfield. 


Fungus  on  Gentian. — I  enclose  you  a  clump 
of  Gentians  that  is  aft'ec'ed  with  a  disease.  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
cause,  also  a  cure  for  it.  I  may  mention  that  all 
are  alike,  whether  grown  in  shade  or  full  sun  ; 
hitherto  they  have  done  remarkably  well. — HoK- 
SH.\M. 

*„*  The  name  of  the  fungus  badly  infesting 
your  Gentians  is  Pucciniagentiana',  an  uncommon 
species,  new  in  recent  years  to  Britain.  Though  a 
rarity,  it  at  times  spreads  with  great  rapitiity, 
and  proves  very  destructive  where  Gentians  are 
grown. — W.  G.  S. 


Names  of  plants.— .4.  Broolcer.—l,  Aerides  mul- 
tiflorum  Lobbi ;  2,  the  Cattleya  is  of  very  bid  foim, 
and  r  ot  worth  keeping :  3,  Pilurana  laxa,  and  not 
Bifreiiaria,  as  mentioned  ;  4,  Trichopilia  (Jalleottima. 

E.  Js(,ico)-f/i.— Maxillaria  of  some  kind,  but  the 

flower  was   too   much  damaged  and  withered  to  be 

unite  sure  as   to   the   species. IF.  A'.— 1,  Cattleya 

Aclandiaj;  2,  Cypripedium  Morgariio,  poor  form;  3, 

Masdevalha  Harryana  vjr. S.  N.  T.—l,  looks  like 

a  Convolvulus,  send  better  specimen;  2,  Linaria  sp.; 
3,  Melittis   melissoplijUum ;  4,  (Enotbera  Erased;  5, 

Lathyrus   azureus  ;    6,   not  recognised. iVoncc— 

The  Madonna  Lily  (L.  cmdidum). Misg   hresson. 

—Your  Hose  is  Marecbal  Xiel ;   La  France  would  not 

answer  as   a   climber. /.   I'.— 1,    Malva  moscliafa 

alba;   2,  Sidalcea  Candida. Snhsrnber,   Co.   Corli. 

—Polygonum     sp. X    P.    Mile.<.—  1,    Campanula 

Raineri,  impossitla  to  nan  e  tlie  succvilen'B  unle  s  by 

comparison. J.  L.—l.  begonia  uodulata  or  glauco- 

pbylla  ;  2,  Veronica  subsessilia  ;  3,  nest  week  ;  4,  Cam- 
panula f ragilis;  'i,  Spiraea  flagelliformis;  C,  Viburuum  sp. 
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"  This  !b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather;  but 
Thk  Abi  l-raEU  IS  Nattoe."— SAaiMpeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


LIFTING  THE  ROOTS  OF  VINES. 

Shanking  among  Grapes  may  generally  be 
ascribed  to  a  bad  condition  of  the  roots. 
Nominally,  we  may  say  it  is  due  to  unripe  wood, 
but  the  cause  of  uuripe  wood  must  generally  be 
sought  for  in  the  borders.  Shanking  does  not 
generally  give  so  much  trouble  in  early  vineries 
as  in  late  ones.  When  Vines  are  forced  early, 
something  is  generally  done  to  encourage  the 
roots  and  keep  them  near  the  surface,  and  by  a 
judicious  use  of  artificial  stimulants  at  the  right 
time,  the  Vines  are  less  exhausted  and  not  so 
liable  to  cast  off  a  part  of  the  load.  In  the 
case  of  all  fruit  trees,  when  the  time  of  trial 
comes  the  tree  contrives  to  cast  off  a  part  of  the 
load,  and  Vines  when  heavily  cropped,  unless 
sufficient  help  is  given,  will  have  shanked 
berries,  and  I  think,  by  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Vines  and  giving  the  requisite 
support  in  good  time,  the  shanking  might  be 
staved  off.  But  when  bad  cases  of  shanking 
occur,  the  time  has  come  for  decisive  action, 
and  this  action  should  take  the  form  of  root- 
lifting  and  a  renewal  of  the  border.  In  the  case 
of  forced  Vines,  the  lifting  may  be  done  now 
with  advantage.  If  any  Grapes  are  hanging  on 
the  Vines,  cut  them  off  with  pieces  of  wood 
attached,  and  insert  the  latter  in  bottles  of 
water  and  place  on  the  Grape  rack  in  the  fruit 
rooiu.  Before  the  roots  are  interfered  with 
])repare  a  blind  of  some  kind  for  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  then  by  .syringing  the  foliage 
and  keeping  the  borders  and  floors  inside  the 
house  damp  and  not  ventilating  over-much,  the 
leaves  may  be  kept  in  a  fresh,  active  state  until 
the  roots  are  placed  in  the  new  soil,  and  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  foliage  will  cause  root 
action  to  set  in  at  once.  Vines  lifted  now, 
if  the  work  is  well  and  promptly  done,  will  bear 
a  fair  crop  of  Grapes  next  year,  though  it  will 
be  better  if  possible  not  to  force  much.  Vines 
must  have  a  stimulating  soil,  but  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  working  all  sorts  of  nasty  ingi-edients 
into  the  border  ;  sooner  or  later  such  things 
work  harm.  Bones  in  any  form  are  beneficial. 
Wood  ashes  and  old  plaster  or  lime  are  always 
valuable  in  a  Vine  border  to  the  extent  of  1  in 
15  or  20  of  its  bulk.  The  heavier  manures  from 
the  stable  or  farmyard  are  best  reserved  for 
use  near  the  surface,  where  they  cannot  do  much 
harm.  I  am  sure  many  Vine  borders  have  been 
made  pasty  and  sour  by  over-manuring,  and  a 
sour  pasty  border  is  always  dittioult  to  deal 
with,  and  is  best  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
healthy  soil  as  soon  as  possible.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  lifting  Vine  roots  as  many  of 
the  latter  should  be  saved  as  possible,  but  I 
should  not  waste  time  in  tracing  the  roots  for 
any  distance.  The  long  naked  roots  which  have 
wandered  away  had  better  be  shortened  back 
and  induced  to  throw  out  fibres  nearer 
home.  The  ideal  compost  for  the  Vines 
is  the  top  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  an 
old  pa-sture,  preferably  from  a  limestone 
soil,  and  if  this  ideal  compost  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, then  the  best  available  must  be  used. 
To  purcha-e  old  turf  and  cart  it  any  distance  or 
have  it  sent  by  rail  will  be  very  expensive, 
probably  10s.  or  12s.  per  ton.     It  is  perfectly 


true  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  soil,  make  half  the  border  now,  and  add 
the  other  half  when  the  first  piece  has  been  well 
fiUed  with  roots.  No  matter  how  wide  the 
border  the  roots  will  go  straight  through  it,  but 
if  comparatively  narrow,  say  8  feet  or  9  feet 
wide,  they  will  stay  at  home  more  and  occupy 
it,  and  then  another  5  feet  or  6  feet  will  renew 
the  lease  and  furnish  them  with  a  fresh  feed- 
ing ground.  Before  making  a  new  border  on 
an  old  site  see  that  the  drainage  is  free  and 
open.  Cover  up  the  roots  with  mats  as  they 
are  lifted  out  of  the  soil.  The  best  way  is  to 
open  a  wide  trench  all  along  the  front  of  the 
border  down  to  the  drainage  and  wheel  the 
stuff  away,  and  then  with  forks  work  down  the 
soil,  saving  all  the  roots  possible  right  up  to 
the  front  of  the  house.  When  all  is  cleared 
out,  wheel  in  the  fresh  compost  and  make  it 
fairly  firm,  lay  in  the  roots  properly  from  6 
inches  to  fl  inches  from  the  surface,  and  if  rain 
does  not  come  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  give  a 
soaking  of  pond  water  and  mulch  with  stable 
manure,  not  so  heavily  as  to  keep  out  all  solar 
warmth,  yet  sufficient  to  check  evaporation 
and  to  supply  some  nutriment  to  the  roots. 
E.   H. 

Strawberry  growing  at  Loxford  Hall.— 

At  page  5-1  Mr.  Young  refers  to  the  fine  Straw- 
berries which  used  to  be  grown  by  Jlr.  Douglas 
at  Loxford  Hall  many  years  ago.  I,  too,  have  a 
keen  recollection  of  the  same,  and  in  my  notes  on 
pot  Strawberries  some  weeks  ago  I  referred  to  the 
grand  examples  of  Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen 
which  used  to  be  grown  on  pot  plants  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Douglas  when  the  shows  used 
to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago.  We  do  not  see  such  fruit  of 
these  varieties  now-a  days,  and  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  interest  many  more  besides  myself  if  Mr. 
Douglas  would  kindly  detail  his  method  of  culture, 
especially  as  the  natural  soil  of  Loxford  Hall  was 
anything  but  a  favourable  one  for  Strawberry 
growing.— J.  Crawford. 

Cherry  notes.  —  This  has  been  the  worst 
season  I  ever  remember  for  both  the  trees  and  the 
fruit.  The  black  aphis  attacked  the  trees  early, 
and  no  sooner  was  one  brood  destroyed  than 
another  appeared.  At  last,  after  much  perse- 
verance, the  trees  were  freed  from  the  enemy,  but 
a  fresh  trouble  followed,  viz.,  the  dying  back  of 
the  shoots.  Black  Tartarian  and  the  Morello  going 
the  worst,  disfiguring  some  of  our  trees  a  great 
deal,  while  others  on  the  same  wall  never  lost  a 
shoot.  On  visiting  a  friend  who  has  charge  of  a 
nobleman's  extensive  gardens,  I  saw  a  large  quan- 
tity of  both  sweet  and  Morello  Cherry  trees  that 
had  died  back  to  the  soil.  Many  explanations 
have  been  given  as  to  the  cause  of  such  wide  and 
serious  defects,  but  so  far  I  have  not  heard  any 
that  appear  correct,  as  why  should  one  tree  be 
badly  affected  and  its  neighbour  not  many  feet 
away  be  perfectly  healthy,  all  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  ?  Governor  Wood  usually  grows 
and  bears  profusely,  but  this  year  it  proved  a 
complete  failure.  May  Duke  produced  a  very 
nice  crop,  and  the  trees  have  kept  clean  and 
healthy.  By  the  way,  what  a  grand  variety  it  is 
for  growing  on  a  north  wall,  although  Archduke 
runs  it  closely  for  a  similar  position.  The  follow- 
ing make  handsome  and  prolific  bush  trees,  bear- 
inrj-  fully  as  freely  as  if  planted  against  a  wall : 
Royal  Duke,  bright  red  fruit  with  an  agreeable 
flavour  ;  Nouvelle  Royale,  nearly  black  fruit  of 
fine  quality,  in  use  now  at  the  end  of  .July  ;  Belle 
Magnifi(iue  forms  a  beautiful  bush  and  is  a  great 
cropper.  Those  who  prefer  a  somewhat  acid 
Cherry  will  find  this  an  acquisition.  The  Morello 
succeeds  admirably  as  a  bush  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock,  but  requires  plenty  of  nourishment  in  a 
liquid  or  solid  form,  for,  like  all  dwarfing  stocks, 
the  roots  do  not  extend  for  any  great  distance 
from  the  stem  ;  consequently  all  the  plant  food  in 


reach  of  the  roots  is  rapidly  exhausted  unless 
returned  in  the  manner  described.  Several 
writers  have  written  against  the  Mahaleb  stock 
for  Morello  and  other  Cherries,  but  I  think  if  more 
plant  food  had  been  supplied  in  a  natural  or 
chemical  form,  fewer  failures  would  have  occurred. 
— W.  G.  C. 

Plums  for  succession. — I  was  surprised  to 
note  that  Mr.  Crawford  omits  from  his  list  of 
Plums  for  succession  .Jefferson's  and  Kirke's.  If  I 
were  bound  down  to  one  dessert  Plum,  it  would  be 
Jefferson's.  It  is  a  hardy  and  certain  bearer,  of 
handsome  appearance  and  fine  flavour.  It  will 
succeed  in  the  open  as  well  as  against  a  wall.  I 
grow  both  the  above  varieties  against  a  wall  with 
a  northern  aspect,  but  the  position  is  well  drained 
and  the  border  raised.  Jefferson's  is  also  a  valuable 
Plum  for  growing  under  glass.  I  have  been 
gathering  fruit  of  this  variety  since  the  first  week 
in  Jul}'.  I  can  speak  in  the  same  terms  as  Mr. 
Crawford  re  Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple 
Gage.  I  have  a  grand  tree  against  an  east  wall. 
It  is  a  most  deliciously  flavoured  Plum.  This 
season  it  is  bearing  splendidly.  Monarch  is  also 
likely  to  prove  a  fine  introduction. — A.  Youn'g. 

The  kinds  named   by   Mr.    Crawford  at 

p.  55  I  have  proved  to  be  most  reliable,  having 
grown  them  in  various  soils  and  localities. 
There  are  four  kinds  I  would  like  to  and  to 
Mr.  Crawford's  list,  namely,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson's  and 
Mitchelson's,  all  of  which  I  have  found  very 
reliable.  When  residing  in  Purbeck  Isle  they  all 
proved  good.  Again,  in  North  Hants,  where  the 
soil  was  light,  hot  and  dry,  these  four  kinds  were 
amongst  the  best.  In  this  garden,  which  lies  low, 
these  kinds  are  most  satisfactory.  Jefferson's  is 
considered  by  many  cultivators  to  be  a  tender 
kind,  but  it  is  not  so  with  me.  It  has  not  failed 
to  crop  well  during  the  last  three  years,  and  that 
in  most  exposed  situations.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  I 
consider  the  best  Plum  grown,  all  points  con- 
sidered. — Dorset. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

There  are  many  indications  that  outdoo 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  receiving  more 
attention  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 
In  several  well-known  gardens  their  culture  has 
sufl'ered  no  neglect,  but  in  spite  of  all  unfavour- 
able opinions  expressed  against  them  when 
grown  outside,  the  same  skill  and  attention  as 
practised  by  gardeners  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  trees,  and 
the  results  have  proved  annually  that  equally 
as  heavy  crops  of  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
can  be  grown  as  at  any  previous  period.  One 
of  the  few  gardens  where  Peach  culture  outside 
is  conducted  in  a  first-class  style  is  Eastnor 
Castle.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  grand 
fruit  produced  by  young  trees  and  old  ones 
also  there  would  credit  its  quantity  and  quality, 
much  of  it  surpassing  the  best  indoor  pro- 
duce. At  Barham  Court,  again.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  grown  in  magnificent  form, 
as  witness  the  exhibits  therefrom  at  the  leading 
London  shows.  Many  years  ago  when  a  proba- 
tioner at  Snelston  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  the 
Peaches  grown  on  two  high  south  walls  were 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  by 
protecting  the  trees  while  in  bloom  vnth  netting 
a  failure  was  unknot™.  It  has  been  frequently 
•stated  that  the  introduction  of  cheap  glass  has 
caused  outside  Peach  culture  to  be  neglected. 
This  no  doubt,  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  I 
think  a  greater  cause  is  that  the  majority  of 
young  men  in  gardens  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  much  about  the  management, 
training  and  disbudding  of  Peach  trees  outside, 
as  the  work  has  been  either  done  by  an  outside 
man,  or  by  the  head  gardener  himself  ;  conse- 
quently when  the  young  men  have  become  head 
gardeners  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  train- 
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in^^  tlie  wood  in  too  thickly,  and  poor  or 
inditt'urent  results  hiive  followed.  Another 
reason  that  has  oiienited  in  many  gardens 
is  the  inadequate  stall'.  Owing  to  depres- 
sion, the  labour  in  many  places  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  most  employers  expect  to  see 
the  gardens  looking  neat  and  in  good  order, 
other  things  perhaps  not  so  noticeable  have  had 
to  be  neglected  or  imperfectly  performed,  with 
results  that  might  be  expected.  To  grow 
Peaches  well  means  close  attention  to  insect 
foes  and  their  destruction  immediately  they  are 
detected,  protection  while  in  bloom,  thin  train- 
ing of  the  wood  so  that  it  may  become  well 
ripened,  copious  supplies  of  water  over  the  foli- 
age in  the  evenings  after  hot  days,  with  plenty  of 
nourishment  to  the  roots  by  mulching  with 
manure,  and  if  it  can  be  supplied  in  a  liquid 
form  as  well.  In  some  soils  and  situations  cer- 
tain varieties  answer  much  better  than  others, 
and  it  is  better  for  all  concerned  to  have  only 
those  which  are  always  certain  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Any  that  are  doubtful  or  annually  prone 
to  the  leaves  blistering  are  not  only  a  source  of 
extra  labour,  but  seldom  worth  their  room. 
Nearly  all  the  earliest  varieties  answer  admir- 
ably here,  but  their  flavour  is  by  no  means 
first-class,  and,  as  a  correspondent  recently 
wrote  in  The  Garden,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little 
while  for  fruit  that  is  equally  as  large  and 
attractive  combined  with  excellent  quality.  As 
a  sterling  all-round  Peach  suitable  for  either 
inside  or  outside  planting  T  believe  Crimson 
Galande  to  be  second  to  none  ;  the  tree  is  very 
hardy,  a  good  grower,  very  prolific,  and  with 
liberal  treatment  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size, 
with  high  colour,  and  a  delicious  flavour.  For 
warm  soils  and  positions  A  Bee  is  a  desirable 
sort,  always  cropping,  the  fruit  handsome,  of 
medium  size,  and  well  flavoured.  Dagmar  is 
another  favourite  of  mine,  always  doing  well, 
and  the  fruit  takes  on  a  deep  red  colour,  hence 
valuable  for  market  or  home  use,  and  the  quality 
very  good.  Royal  George  needs  no  commenda- 
tion, no  variety  being  more  appreciated  for  its 
general  excellence  ;  the  only  defect  is  its  being 
subject  to  mildew,  but  when  the  drainage  is 
good  and  the  roots  near  the  surface  it  is  never 
serious.  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Stirling  Castle, 
and  Violette  Hiitive  are  all  splendid  outdoor 
Peaches,  with  strong  vigorous  constitutions 
and  superior  flavoured  fruit,  and  may  be  se- 
lected with  confidence  for  most  positions  suit- 
able for  Peach  trees.  Amongst  Nectarines, 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Humboldt, 
Darwin,  and  Balgowan  are  the  best  half-dozen 
that  I  have  grown  outside,  these  having  always 
proved  satisfactory.  W.  G.  C. 


Madresfleld  Court  Grape  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties  grown, 
a^d  yet  it  is  so  seldom  we  see  it  grown  to  perfec- 
tion that  I  am  tempted  to  draw  your  readers' 
attention  to  some  1  have  just  seen  of  unusual 
merit  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Crawford,  Coddington 
Hall,  Newark-on-Trent.  The  Vine  in  question  is 
grown  in  a  mixed  vinery  and  is  grafted  on  to  the 
Black  Alicante.  This  no  doubt  is  one  of  the 
reasons  far  its  doing  so  well.  It  is  now  bearing 
about  twelve  large  bunches  which  are  beautifully 
fini.shed,  the  berries  undoubtedly  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  the  same  vinery  is  to  be  seen 
a  Gr03  Colman  grafted  on  to  the  Bowood  Muscat 
with  berries  as  black  as  jet,  and  next  to  it  is  a 
(ijos  Colman  on  its  own  roots  with  berries  quite 
green.  As  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  this  variety 
is  the  difficulty  in  colouring  the  berries,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  grafted  on  to  the  Bowood  Muscat,  it 
becomes  a  Grape  of  great  value. — F.  C.  Edwards. 

"Wire-topped  walls.— At  Manresa  House  Gar- 
dens, Roehampton,  is  a  very  uncommon  method  of 


extension  applied  to  wall  trees.  The  walls  are  fairly 
high  and  thick,  but  in  two  cases  stout  iron  sup- 
ports have  been  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
through  them,  as  if  erected  for  ordinary  fencing, 
several  strands  of  stout  iron  wire,  at  least  4  feet 
to  5  feet  in  height,  have  been  drawn.  The  wire 
trellis  on  the  top  of  a  Pear  wall  has  been  put  up 
several  years,  as  it  is  comijletely  covered,  and  in 
one  case  some  Plum  trees  have  also  been  carried 
up  to  an  equal  height.  Another  wall  planted  last 
winter  with  Plums,  alternate  ones  being  very  tall 
riders,  has  a  similar  trellis  erected  on  it,  and  the 
strong  growths  being  made  bid  fair  soon  to  cover 
it.  The  gardener  states  that  though  so  elevated 
and  in  contact  with  so  cold  a  material  as  iron,  he 
yet  from  both  Pears  and  Plums  obtains  the  best 
crops  on  these  trellis-trained  branches.  Even 
Morello  Cherries  seem  to  like  the  method.  The 
plan  is  a  somewhat  curious  development  of  the 
policy  of  extension  applied  to  wall  trees.  The 
best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  method  at 
Roehampton  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  just 
recently  been  so  much  extended. — A.  D. 


SHADING  VINERIES. 
In  The  Garden  of  July  14  (p.  21)  "  AV.  G.  C." 
criticises  my  article  on  shading  vineries  and 
other  fruit  houses.  I  trust,  however,  that  ere 
now  he  has  read  my  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas  on 
the  same  subject  and  has  become  converted. 
The  truth  is,  that  shading  vineries  is  neither 
a  new  nor  an  uncommon  practice,  and 
may  be  seen  in  many  gardens  besides 
the  one  under  my  charge.  Had  I  re- 
commended a  heavy  and  continuous  covering, 
the  case  would  have  been  different,  but  all  I 
advised  was  a  slight  shading  of  the  roof  glass, 
"  VV.  G.  C."  says  he  fails  to  see  how  anyone 
can  produce  Grapes  fit  to  win  prizes  at  the  best 
exhibitions  if  the  roofs  of  the  vineries  are 
shaded,  as  the  berries  would  not  colour,  but  he 
must  know  that  in  the  days  of  the  old  Grape 
growers,  when  glass  was  expensive,  vinery 
roofs,  in  common  with  Peach  houses  and  Pine 
stoves,  were  composed  of  small  panes,  and 
abundance  of  wood,  rendering  the  interior  com- 
paratively dark,  especially  during  the  short, 
dark,  sunless  days  of  winter,  while  early  forcing 
was  in  progress  in  many  establishments,  and 
yet  for  all  that  Haraburghs  were  never  better 
grown  or  coloured  than  then.  I  am  certainly 
not  an  advocate  for  dark,  heaviiy-roofed  vinerie-s, 
preferring  those  of  more  slender  build  and 
furnished  with  moderately  sized  panes,  as  I 
think  Vines  require  all  the  light  and  sun  avail- 
able through  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 
Light  and  sun,  indispensable  to  a  certain  extent 
though  they  be,  are  not  the  only  agents  necessai-y 
to  produce  perfect  colour  in  Grapes. 

Although  last  season  was  one  of  the  sunniest 
on  record,  the  lack  of  finish  on  both  black  and 
white  Grapes  was  very  noticeable  at  many  of 
the  best  exhibitions.  At  York  several  good 
Grape  growers  were  asked  the  cause,  their  reply 
being,  too  much  sun  heat.  At  Shrewsbury  also, 
white  Grajies,  which  doubtless  require  more 
light  and  sun  than  black,  were  not  up  to  the 
average  in  finish,  proof  conclusive  that  too 
much  even  of  a  good  thing  is  an  evil. 
"  W.  G.  C."  mentions  the  fact  that  he  can 
without  boasting  lay  claim  to  a  fair  amount  of 
success  with  Grapes  in  the  exhibition  tent.  I 
also  can  do  the  same  thing,  having  taken  first 
prizes  for  both  black  and  white  Grapes  at 
Shrew.sbury  and  other  similar  exhibitions. 
"  W.  G.  C.,"  in  referring  to  the  magnificent 
Pine-s  grown  by  Mr.  Coomber  at  The  Hendre, 
and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  myself 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  June  2(5,  says  he  never 
saw  any  shading  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in 
which  they  were  grown.  I  cannot  say  if  Mr. 
Coomber  shades  his  Pines  or  not,  but  I  do  know 


that  he  is  not  opposed  to  shading  vineries,  or  at 
least  that  he  shaded  those  under  his  charge  last 
summer,  he  himself  telling  me  so,  and  to  the 
shading  he  attributed  the  comparative  freedom 
from  red  spider  which  his  Vines  enjoyed.  He 
also  said  that  the  Muscat  Grapes  had  coloured 
l)etter  than  they  had  done  before.  I  was  only 
yusterilay  talking  to  an  old  foreman  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tilliard,  for  many  years  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby,  and  who  was 
undoubtedly  not  only  one  of  the  best  Grape 
growers,  but  fruit  growers  generally  of  his  time. 
Referring  to  the  subject  of  .shading,  he  said  his 
old  master  (Tilliard)  practised  it,  not  only  on  the 
roofs  of  vineries,  but  also  on  pineries  and  even 
Peach  houses  occasionally.  I  have  heard  of 
several  places  celebrated  for  good  Grapes  where 
the  "Vines  are  this  year  making  weak  wood  and 
flabby  foliage,  owing  to  partial  defoliation  last 
season,  caused  by  the  inroads  of  red  spider -a 
condition  which  might  have  been  at  least  ame- 
liorated if  shading  had  been  resorted  to.  The 
shading  ought  always  to  be  removed  when 
autumn  arrives.  My  rule  is  always  to  prove 
the  value  of  anything  in  my  own  practice  before 
recommending  it  to  others.  I  hope  this  subject 
will  be  further  discussed,  as  I  am  not  opposed 
to  criticism,  but  the  reverse,  so  long  as  it  is 
engaged  in,  as  "  W.  G.  C."  suggests,  a  friendly 
and  courteous  spirit. — J.   Crawfokd. 

That   "circumstances  alter  cases"  is  an 

axiom  as  true  of  Grape  growing  as  of  anything 
else,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  point  in  their 
culture,  to  shading  or  non-shading  among  the 
rest.  Mr.  Douglas  is  quite  right  in  contending 
that  first-class  Grapes  can  be  grown  without 
shading,  but  when  he  says  that  shading  is  never 
practised  by  first-rate  growers,  he  is  equally 
in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Crawford  has  shown  that 
it  is  practised  in  some  high  -  class  private 
places,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
market  growers  of  Colman  and  Muscats  shades, 
and  that  rather  heavily;  at  least  when  I 
saw  the  houses  the  white  deposit  was  sufficient 
to  render  it  impossible  to  discern  any  object 
accurately  through  the  glass.  The  inference 
drawn  from  an  inspection  of  these  houses  was 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  artificial  stimulant 
applied  to  the  borders,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
provision  for  giving  air  was  on  a  very  small  scale 
compared  with  what  is  considered  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  private  places,  had  a  tendency  to  make 
the  foliage  very  rank  and  sappy,  and  that  the 
grower  found  a  certain  amount  of  shading  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  intact 
until  the  fruit  had  coloured.  The  points  to  be 
secured  in  Grape  growing  when  shading  would 
neither  be  necessary  nor  advisable  are  a  thoroughly 
suitable  soil  in  which  growth  is  sturdy  and  stocky, 
the  wood  firm  and  fairly  solid,  w  ith  a  minimum  of 
pith,  and  the  foliage  firm  with  no  soft,  droop- 
ing tendency  ;  also  amjile  facility  for  the  early 
morning  drj-ing  of  foliage,  especially  if  vineries 
have  a  south-east  aspect  and  with  such  varieties 
as  Alicante,  Colman,  and  Lady  Downe's.  If  the 
fuel  bill  has  to  be  kept  down  and  the  night  tem- 
perature is  rather  below  the  average,  so  that 
gi\'en  good  health  each  morning  finds  every  Vine 
leaf  hanging  with  moisture  at  everj-  point,  very 
early  ventilation  must  follow  the  tapping  of  the 
rods,  that  is  if  the  glass  is  entirely  unshaded. 
Personally  in  such  cases  I  prefer  to  give  a  slight 
syringing  with  "summer  cloud"  and  be  onthesafe 
side.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  impossible  that 
foliage  charged  with  moisture  and  naturally 
rather  flabby  could  stand  uninjured  verv  strong 
morning  sunshine,  that  is  if  it  was  hard  up  to  the 
glass.  Given  the  opportunity  for  as  much  fire 
heat  as  one  likes  to  use  and  well-ventilated  houses, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  shading,  always  provided 
the  Vines  are  in  a  healthy  state. — E.  B.  C. 


Plum   Cza-.— This   variety  is    noted  for    its 
earliness  and    free-bearing   qualities.      With   me 
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this  season  it  is  fruiting  grandly,  and  I  have 
to-day  (July  18)  gathered  a  nice  lot  of  fruit.  I  do 
not  saj-  as  regards  quality  it  is  equal  to  a  Green 
Gage,  but  ripening  as  it  does  so  early  it  is  a  most 
useful  variety.  The  tree  does  well  either  as  a 
standard,  bush,  or  cordon.  I  have  it  on  walls  as 
a  cordon  on  a  south-west  aspect,  and  thus  secure 
earlier  fruit  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  fruits  are  borne  in  great  clusters,  and  in  wet 
seasons  do  not  crack  like  many  of  the  eaily  Plums. 
The  fruits  when  fuUj'  ripe  are  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing, ar.d  if  not  required  for  dessert,  cook  well  and 
make  a  valuable  preserve.  The  colour  is  a  red- 
dish-purple. As  a  cordon  I  do  not  prune  in  so 
closely  as  often  advised,  as  I  find  that  bj'  leaving 
a  good  portion  of  young  wood  a  crop  is  regularly 
secured. — G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Bath. — This  early  dessert 
Apple  undoubtedly  merits  all  the  praise  that  has 
from  time  to  time  been  accorded  it.  My  onlj' 
experience  with  it  is  in  the  espalier  form  ;  grown 
in  this  way  it  fruits  well,  whilst  its  colour  and 
flavour  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  an  early 
Apple.  Fruit  gathered  from  espalier  trees,  and 
which  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is 
surprisingly  beautiful,  outrivalling  even  the  showy 
and  more  generally  known  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Many  of  the  extra  early  Apples  lack  firmness, 
and  are  a))t  to  become  mealy  if  not  eaten  from 
the  tree.  Beauty  of  Bath,  however,  remains  in 
eatable  condition  for  some  time  after  being 
gathered.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  better 
known  this  Apple  will  not  only  be  largely  planted 
in  private,  but  also  in  market  gardens.  — J.  Ceaw- 

rORD. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVE  some  young  trees  trained  to  the  wall. 
They  comprise  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches  and 
Apricots  ;  they  are  throwing  a  lot  of  young 
shoots,  Some  of  which  are  now  about  3  feet  in 
length.  Should  [  train  in  the  shoots  ou  the 
leading  branches  at  full  length,  and  if  so,  will 
they  throw  out  fruit  spurs  from  the  junction, 
or  should  they  be  cut  back  to  induce  them  to 
break  from  the  junction  ?  What  should  I  do  to 
the  foreright  shoots  ?  The  Pears  are  trained 
horizontally,  and  the  Plums,  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots fan-shape. — Novice. 

*„*  No  time  should  be  lost  in  training  and  sum- 
mer pruning  the  trees,  and  even  now  a  ditiiculty 
in  laying  in  the  reserved  or  leading  growths  will 
be  experienced.  If  they  are  so  far  matured  as  to 
be  liable  to  crack  when  fastened  back  to  the  wall, 
as  they  most  probabl_y  are,  your  best  course  will 
be  to  defer  pruning  other  shoots  well  placed  for 
laying  in  till  it  is  seen  those  first  selected  are  got 
into  position  safely.  On  the  Pears  a  good  leader 
should  be  laid  in  from  each  branch  and  to  its  full 
length.  Supposing  the  trees  have  not  filled  their 
allotted  head-room,  .select  the  best  central  shoot 
for  training  upright,  and  if  the  original  leader 
was  duly  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  to  a  length  of  about  10  inches, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  lay  in  a  young  shoot  on 
each  side  three  courses  of  bricks  above  the  top- 
most pair  of  branches.  Failing  these  two  shoots, 
if  possible  lay  in  two  shoots  from  the  branches 
below,  training  them  up  nearly  straight,  and  then 
along  horizontally  after  the  fashion  of  the  other 
main  branches  below.  If  the  rest  of  the  young 
growths  lateral  and  foreright  are  at  all  crowded, 
cut  a  few  of  them  clean  out,  only  enough  being 
reserved  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  cluster  of 
fruiting  and  wood  spurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
just  clothe  the  main  branches.  Cut  them  back 
now  to  about  the  fifth  joint,  and  at  the  winter 
pruning  further  .shorten  them  to  a  length  of  about 
1  inch.  Left  to  much  greater  length,  long  ugly 
epurs  are  formed  which  derive  very  little  benefit 
from  the  walls.  Any  leading  branches  that  are 
weak  may  at  the  winter  pruning  be  shortened  to 
half  their  length  with  a  view  to  strengthening  sub- 
sequent growths,  but  as  "  Novice's"  appear  to  be 
extra  strong,  they  may  well  be  left  to  their  full 


length,  and  will  form  fruiting  spurs  very  much 
more  quickly  accordingly.  Also  shorten  the 
central  leader  to  a  length  of  10  inches  or  so  in 
order  to  obtain  another  pair  of  side  branches  and 
leader. 

Apricots  and  Plums  can  be  treited  similarly. 
On  these,  again,  leading  growths  should  be  laid  in 
to  their  full  length,  and  as  the  branches  widen  out 
other  well-placed  young  shoots  ought  to  be  laid  in 
between  them,  to  be  retained  as  main  branches. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  lay  in  these  additional 
branches  from  the  upper  side  of  the  older  ones, 
and,  in  particular,  to  avoid  any  that  are  foreright, 
as  these  cannot  be  got  back  neatly  to  the  walls. 
The  main  branches  on  these  fan-shaped  trees 
should  be  kept  fully  8  inches  apart.  All  the  young 
wood  not  required  for  furnishing  should  be  thinned 
out  where  crowded,  and  that  reserved  shortened 
to  a  length  of  about  3  inches,  further  reducing 
it  at  the  winter  pruning  to  about  li  inches  in 
length.  The  centre  of  the  trees  should  be  kept 
somewhat  open,  the  aim  being  to  throw  the 
strength  more  into  the  side  branches,  as  the  centres 
will  inevitably  become  strong  enough.  At  the 
winter  pruning  only  shorten  back  the  weaker 
leaders  moderately  hard  where  side  branches  are 
wanted.  The  strong  branches  should  be  left  to 
their  full  length,  and  they  will  then  form  natural 
fruiting  spurs  as  well  as  produce  abundance  of 
breast-wood.  It  is  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife 
that  keeps  comparatively  young  trees  from  bear- 
ing fruit  freely.  Take  particular  care  of  the  short 
spurs  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length,  as  these 
are  natural  fruiting  spurs  on  which  flowers  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  fruit  will  form  next  season. 

Peaches  produce  fruit  principally  on  well- 
ripened  wood  formed  the  season  previous.  The 
aim,  therefore,  in  this  case  should  be  to  keep  the 
trees  constantly  furnished  with  young  wood  in  an 
uncrowded  state,  and  then,  unless  the  wood  is 
gross  and  sappy,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of 
fruit  buds.  Keep  the  centres  somewhat  open  till 
the  side  branches  have  made  good  progress.  Lay 
in  leading  growths  to  their  full  length  wherever 
there  is  good  room  for  them,  and  side  shoots  on  the 
upper  side  between  these  as  the  increased  spread 
necessitates  it.  Always  train  straight,  keeping  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  lines  of  a  fan.  The  young 
wood  that  is  to  give  fruit  next  season  should  be 
laid  in  thinly  principally  on  the  upper  side  and  to 
its  full  length.  All  foreright  shoots  should  be 
cut  clean  off.  At  the  winter  or  early  spring  prun- 
ing all  young  shoots,  whether  intended  as  perma- 
nent branches  or  for  fruiting  one  season  only, 
should  be  shortened  to  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  the  more  weakly  ones  being  still  harder 
pruned. — W.  I. 


RED  CURRANTS. 
Although  there  are  here  and  there  fair  crops  of 
Red  Currants,  generally  these  are  one  of  the 
lightest  of  bush  fruits  this  season,  whilst  Black 
and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  been 
or  are  heavy  crops.  The  hard  ripening  heat  of 
last  summer  seems  to  have  been  of  great  value  for 
Black  Currants,  and,  oddly  enough.  White,  though 
so  closely  allied  to  Red,  have  yet  cropped  very 
well.  Generally  Red  Currants  made  very  strong 
spring  growth.  White  are  seldom  so  robust, 
and  to  that  is  doubtless  due  the  fact  that  they  have 
fruited  so  well.  It  can  hardly  have  been  due  to 
frost  that  Red  Currants  were  so  thin,  as  the  same 
cause  must  have  told  equally  upon  Black  and 
White.  However,  with  such  an  abundance  of 
other  bush  fruits  the  sparsity  of  Red  Currants  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  and  we  may  hope  to  be 
recouped  by  an  abundant  crop  next  year.  Gener- 
ally the  culture  of  Red  Currants  is  limited  to  but 
two  or  three  varieties.  The  Red  Dutch  and  Raby 
Castle  seem  to  be  the  most  commonly  grown. 
There  are,  however,  some  much  finer  berried  sorts 
in  cultivation  that  are  little  known,  and  although 
they  may  have  their  soil  preferences,  yet  they 
usually  do  as  well  as  do  commoner  sorts.  A  very 
prolific,  early  and  rich  coloured  Currant  is  the 
French  Li  Fertile,  but  whilst  having  long  stems, 
the  bunches  are  short.     All  the  same  it  is  a  most 


productive  sort,  and  may  be  gathered  easily  with- 
out bruising  the  fruit.  That  is  a  too  common 
fault  with  the  fruit  that  is  gathered  for  market. 

Next  in  value  and  earhness  is  the  Cherry  Cur- 
rant, bunches  long  and  berries  fine  and  well  col- 
oured. Then  a  remarkably  fine  berry  and  bunch 
is  produced  by  Mammoth,  which  would  prove  to 
be  not  only  a  very  attractive  variety  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  is  one  cf  the  very  finest  for  exhibition. 
The  berries  are  of  a  rich  deep  red  colour  and  when 
thoroughly  ripe  less  acid  than  RedCurrants  usually 
are.  One  of  the  very  best  late  Currants  is  La 
Constante,  berry  and  bunch  fine  and  rich  in  col- 
our, and  if  protected  from  birds  will  hang  good 
longer  than  any  other  sort.  Thus  the  four  named 
give  a  good  succession  of  the  finest  varieties. 
That  the  finest  fruits  are  produced  either  on  cor- 
don-trained plants  on  a  wall  or  wood  fence,  or  else 
on  bushes  that  are  kept  very  hard  spurred,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Of  great  usefulness,  not  only 
for  ease  of  protection  and  long  keeping,  but  also 
because  the  fruits  are  so  fine,  are  a  few  plants 
trained  on  a  north  aspect  either  as  double  or 
treble  cordons.  In  the  market  gardens  the  method 
of  pruning  in,  literally  cutting  or  spurring  all 
growth  back  in  the  winter  to  the  barest  propor- 
tions, whilst  so  ungainly,  yet  seems  to  be  most 
successful  so  far  as  getting  a  good  crop  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  short,  mop-headed  stems  carry  in 
the  summer  wonderful  produce.  At  Swanmore 
the  main  stems  run  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  long  ; 
still  they  are  very  hard  spurred,  all  the  same. 
That  method  would  hardly  answer  in  the  market 
gardens.  A.  D. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.  — The  crop  of 
Apples  generally  in  this  part  of  Herefordshire  is 
very  light,  but  a  few  varieties  are  bearing  heavy 
crops,  notably  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  in  fact,  most 
of  our  bush  trees  have  had  to  be  relieved  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fruit,  as  the  crop  was  too 
heavy  to  swell  up  to  a  good  size.  When  we  con- 
sider how  remarkably  prolific  and  constant  in 
cropping  this  variety  is,  a  greater  number  of  trees 
ought  to  be  planted  than  is  at  present  the  case,  as  in 
addition  to  the  excellent  qualities  named,  no  Apple 
sells  so  freely  or  realises  better  prices.  Already 
salesmen  are  inquiring  particularly  after  the  crop 
of  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  state  that  high  prices 
are  practically  certain  for  good  fruit.  Out  of  a  great 
number  of  varieties  grown  as  dwarf  trees,  rang- 
ing from  5  feet  to  7  feet  high,  none  equal 
Worcester  Pearmain  for  heavy  annual  crops,  and 
should  rough  winds  set  in  when  the  fruit  is 
almost  ripe,  causing  .some  of  it  to  fall,  the  fruit 
fruit  is  only  very  slightly  damaged,  .and  if  picked 
up  and  consigned  to  market  at  once,  very  satis- 
factory prices  are  made.  As  the  skin  is  rather 
thick  and  the  colour  high,  no  Apple  travels 
better,  as  any  bruises  are  almost  invisible  unless 
very  severe.  Here,  again,  is  the  immense  advan- 
tage dwarf  trees  possess  over  standards,  as  the 
fruit  from  the  latter  is  sure  to  get  injured  if 
blown  down  and  rendered  of  little  or  no  value, 
but  from  dwarfs,  if  the  Apples  are  blown  down, 
comparatively  little  harm  is  done.  Again,  my 
experience  of  standard  trees  is,  that  they  are  far 
from  being  so  prolific  as  the  dwarfs,  and  do  not 
come  into  bearing  any  sooner  than  tho.se  of  many 
other  varieties.  They  also  produce  too  many 
small  and  deformed  Apples,  a  defect  not  very 
common  in  dwarf  trees. — W.  G.  C. 

Apricot  Large  Early.  —  This  variety  is 
valuable  coming  in  as  it  does  in  advance  of 
Moorpark  and  others.  It  is  also  a  certain  cropper. 
I  often  regret  I  have  not  more  trees  of  the  above 
variety.  1  like  it  on  account  of  its  free  growth  ; 
indeed,  I  have  grown  this  when  others  failed. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  tree  does  not 
canker  like  other  sorts,  as  if  allo^^■ed  to  grow 
freel}'  with  due  extension  of  branches,  there 
is  little  trouble  with  canker  and  there  is  a 
regular  crop.  There  is  another  form  of  late 
sent  out  as  New  Large  Early,  stated  to  be  like 
the  old  one,  but  witli  much  richer  fruit.  So 
far  I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference.  I  admit 
the  Large  Early  is  not  equal  to  a  Moorpark  in 
richness,  but  it  will  thrive  where  the  Moorpark 
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will  fail.  There  is  also  the  Large  Early  Mont- 
gamet,  but  the  two  are  so  much  alike  in  appear- 
ance, that  I  can  see  no  difference.  The  fruit  of  the 
Large  Early  has  rich  orange  flesh,  and  when  well 
grown  of  first-class  quality.  In  favourable  seasons 
fruit  is  ripe  the  third  week  in  July.  Last  year  I 
gathered  in  quantity  the  first  week  owing  to  the 
great  heat,  and  this  season  on  the  13th,  about  ten 
days  later,  but  only  a  few  fruits  at  the  top  of  the 
trees.  Our  trees  are  much  exposed,  some  being 
due  south  and  south-west  and  in  a  light  gravelly 
soil  on  a  sloping  bank.  In  such  ])ositions  the 
trees  require  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  way  of  mois- 
ture and  mulching,  and  if  these  two  important 
details  are  neglected  there  is  great  loss  of  wood 
and  little  fruit.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  pro- 
tected the  trees  with  such  heavy  coverings  in  the 
flowering  season,  as  I  noticed  the  blooms  of  trees 
thoroughly  exposed  produced  more  and  finer 
fruits.  Apricots  when  in  bloom  are  hardier  than 
is  thought  to  be  the  case.  Provided  the  bloom  is 
not  wet  frost  does  not  injure  it  much. — G. 
Wythes. 

Gooseberry  Green  Gage.— This  is  often 
grown  under  the  name  of  Green  Hairy,  the  skin 
being  covered  with  minute  hairs,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  name  Green  Gage  is  more  suitable, 
as  the  fruits  resemble  a  Green  Gage  Plum  in 
flavour  and  are  of  a  dull  green  colour  when  ripe. 
Out  of  1.50  varieties  of  Gooseberries  exhibited 
recently,  this  variety  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
best  for  flavour  and  good  appearance.  The  tree 
is  of  good  habit,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  has 
a  delicious  flavour.  Many  of  the  choice  dessert 
kinds  are  so  spreading,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean.  I  have  grown  this  variety  on 
walls  and  fences  for  dessert,  and  it  does  well  thus 
treated.  Grown  as  shown  the  other  day,  trained 
to  stakes  as  cordons,  it  is  very  fine,  as  then  the 
fruit  gets  plenty  of  light  and  can  be  readily  pro- 
tected from  birds.— S.  H.  B. 

Strawberry  Laxton's  Latest  of  AH.— This 
variety  this  season  has  exceeded  my  expectations. 
I  grew  it  on  a  north  border  and  had  fruit  in  quan- 
tity and  of  large  si::;e  for  some  time.  The  plants 
showed  a  wealth  of  bloom  which  set  freely  in  dull 
weather.  A  few  fruits  were  of  a  poor  shape, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  severe  weather.  The 
fruit,  very  large,  solid,  and  with  the  British 
Queen  flavour,  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  with 
large  prominent  seeds,  which  fit  it  well  for  travel- 
ling. It  is  a  seedling  from  British  Queen,  but  is 
a  more  robust  grower.  This  variety  if  grown  in 
cold  frames  may  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on  the 
supply  until  the  open-air  fruit  comes  in.— G. 
Wythes. 

NOTES  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE. 
Shading. — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Crawford  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
application  of  slight  shade  during  periods  of 
very  hot  sunshine  is  beneficial.  All  depends  on 
the  aspect  of  the  house,  the  size  of  the  glass, 
and  the  amount  of  ventilation  that  can  be  given. 
Span-roofed  houses  running  north  and  south, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  by  market  gi-owersj 
are  not  nearly  so  much  affected  by  the  sun  a.s 
lean-to  structures  having  a  south  exposure.  In 
the  former  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
In-oken  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day, 
and  at  no  time  can  there  'be  such  fluctuations 
of  temperature  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  lean- 
to  houses,  where  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
the  temperature  may  increase  20°  or  more.  The 
mid-day  temperature,  too,  in  them  is  sometimes 
so  high,  that  I  have  wondered  how  the  Vines 
could  possibly  come  through  without  serious 
injury.  In  a  lean-to  structure  glazed  with  large 
squares  I  have  some  Alicante  Vines.  Although 
they  are  well  established  and  vigorous,  the 
foliage  generally  takes  fm  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced yellow  tinge  in  a  time  of  great  heat. 
Last  season  I  covered  the  gla.ss  tliiuly  witli 
Birch  sprays,  and  the  leaves  kept  their  colour 
all  through  the  long  period  of  intense  heat,  and 


the  berries  coloured  better  than  has  liitherto 
been  the  case.  Where  vineries  are  constructed 
with  sliding  sashes  there  can  be  but  little  if  any 
necessity  for  shading,  as  the  heavier  woodwork 
that  is  required  helps  to  break  the  force  of  the 
.sun. 

Red  spider. — The  most  formidable  enemy 
that  the  Grape  grower  has  to  contend  with  is 
undoubtedly  red  spider.  Syringing  tiie  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  may  act  as  a  preventive,  but 
it  will  not  in  my  experience  dislodge  the  insects. 
Nothing  short  of  washing  the  affected  parts 
with  soapy  water  or  vaporising  sulphur  will 
effect  a  cure.  The  former  remedy  is  too  tedious 
to  be  employed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  latter 
must  be  used  with  caution.  Some  of  the  best 
market  growers  do,  however,  use  sulphur  to  an 
extent  that  I  should  have  considered  dangerous. 
On  the  first  signs  of  spider  the  pipes  are  thickly 
coated  with  sulphur  and  heated  to  their  utmost 
capacity  for  several  nights  in  succession.  One 
would  think  that  such  a  strong  application  of 
sulphur  at  a  high  temperature  would  affect  the 
tender  skin  of  the  berries  and  cause  them  to 
rust,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  A 
friend  to  whom  I  incidentally  mentioned  this 
remedy  regularly  employs  it  and  with  the  best 
results.  Red  spider  only  makes  its  appearance 
when  the  temperature  ranges  liigh  and  the 
atmosphere  is  very  dry.  In  a  time  of  intense 
heat  much  may  be  done  to  check  its  approach 
by  timely  and  abundant  ventilation  and  fre- 
quently damping  down  through  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  Allowing  the  thermometer 
to  run  up  rapidly  in  the  morning  before  putting 
on  full  air  and  shutting  up  too  early  in 
the  afternoon  will  quickly  bring  on  an  at- 
tack. I  am  not  sure,  but  I  fancy  that 
red  spider  does  not  become  active  until  the 
temperature  rises  to  80°.  There  is  no  insect 
pest  that  English  gardeners  are  troubled  with 
that  requires  so  much  warmth  for  its  increase  as 
red  spider.  If  a  vinery  becomes  overheated  for 
a  few  hours  only  spider  is  sure  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, so  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
minimise  the  effect  of  hot  sun  by  opening 
the  ventilators  in  a  time  of  great  heat  several 
hours  before  the  sun  can  .shine  on  the  glass. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  putting  on 
full  air  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three 
or  four  hours  later.  The  Vines  get  refreshed  by 
the  cool  mombig  air  and  are  put  into  condition 
to  withstand  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  later  on. 

Rust  and  mildew. — I  am  not  at  all  assured 
as  to  the  cause  of  rust.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  is  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  tender  skin  of 
the  berries,  and  that  it  occurs  in  their  infancy. 
I  doubt  if  Grapes  ever  become  affected  in  this 
way  after  the  berries  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 
If  one  examines  the  berries  with  a  pocket  lens 
when  they  are  just  set  he  will  see  that  the  skin 
is  a  mere  film,  not  unlike  that  which  covers  an 
egg  with  no  shell.  In  this  tender  condition  it 
must  be  highly  susceptible  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  my  opinion  is  that  what  causes 
scalding  later  on  will  induce  rust.  The  berries 
being  covered  with  moisture  in  the  morning 
are  caught  by  the  sun  before  air  has  been  on 
long  [enough  to  dry  them,  thus  blistering  and 
injuring  the  cuticle  much  in  the  same  way  that 
fresh  paint  is  ruined  in  appearance  when 
damp  nights  succeed  ve:y  hot,  dry  days.  This 
is  but  a  theory,  but  I  have  grounds  for  ad- 
vancing it.  I  have  remarked  that  rust  is  most 
conspicuous  after  a  period  of  variable  weather 
when  the  sun  comes  out  suddenly  and  with 
much  force.  Last  year  I  had  scarcely  a  rusted 
berry,  tliisyear  they  are  unusually  numerous  on 
the  Hamburghs  at  least.  From  the  time  the 
berries  set  until  they  were  nearly  coloured  the 
weather  was  uniformly  fine,  so  warm  indeed,  that 


I  never  took  off  air  at  night ;  whereas  this 
spring  just  as  the  berries  began  to  swell  the  - 
weather  was  very  variabli^,  and  I  fancy  that  tJie 
Grapes  were  caught  by  a  burst  of  hot  sun  after 
a  damp,  cloudy  morning  and  before  sufficient 
air  was  given  to  dry  them.  Cold  currents  of 
air  are  undoubtedly  jirolific  of  mischief,  but 
what  struck  me  particularly  was  tliat  a  few 
bunches  hanging  over  a  door,  which  is  opened 
early  in  the  morning  and  frequently  allowed 
to  remain  ojien,  were  not  affected.  This  is  just 
the  place  where  they  would  be  most  directly  and 
strongly  influenced  by  draughts  of  air,  so  that 
in  my  case  at  least  it  seems  pretty  well  certain 
that  I  must  attribute  the  injury  to  some  other 
cause.  With  me  only  Hamburghs  are  affected 
with  rust.  Black  Alicante  showing  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it.  Mildew,  I  am  sure,  will 
speedily  attack  Vines  that  are  exposed  to  cold 
currents  of  air.  Every  season  some  Vines  near  a 
door  that  fronts  east  are  attacked  by  it.  The  door 
is  frequently  open  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  ea.st  wind  from 
blowing  on  the  foliage.  If  mildew  appeared  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  I  could  not  be  so 
sure  of  the  cause,  but  it  never  does,  although, 
of  course,  if  not  promptly  dealt  with  it  would 
quickly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Vines.  A 
very  confined  atmosphere,  especially  where 
much  moisture  is  kept  up  by  late  damping  down 
or  by  evaporating  troughs,  will  be  equally 
prolific  of  mischief,  and  for  this  reason  I  think 
it  a  mistake  to  quite  close  vineries  for  the  night. 
If  tightly  shut  in  the  afternoon,  air  should  be 
put  on  again  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  A 
circulatioii  of  air  at  night,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  weather,  will  help  to 
ward  oft'  the  scourge.  Every  possible  precau- 
tionary measure  should  be  taken,  for  this  is  a 
terrible  scourge  when  it  gets  well  hold,  and  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  When  once  a 
certain  stage  is  passed  nothing  seems  to  be  of 
any  good.  Some  large  vineries  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  attacked  this  spring,  and 
probably  through  timely  measures  not  having 
been  taken  the  Hamburghs  are  ruined,  and 
some  of  the  late  kinds  are  in  a  poor  plight.  If 
this  damp  weather  continues,  the  value  of  the 
crop  will  probably  be  lowered  fifty  per  cent.  As 
soon  as  a  spot  is  seen  on  leaf  or  fruit  the  affected 
part  should  at  once  be  dusted  with  sulphur.  If 
every  plague  spot  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  seen, 
the  risk  of  so  much  loss  will  be  diminished.  It 
is  not  possible  always  to  keep  free  from  this 
pest,  but  one  may  minimise  risk  of  injury  by 
acting  on  the  stitch-in-time  principle.  A  coat 
of  sulphur  on  the  pipes  will  also  be  helpful. 
J.  C.  B. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Gooseberry  Berry's  Early  Kent.— A.s   an 

early  Auriety  for  picking  jjreen  this  can  he  stroi  ply 
recommended.  The  fruit  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
for  cooking  it  is  first-rate.  As  a  dessert  variety  it  is 
also  worthy  of  a  place.  The  tree  grows  well  and  beais 
abundantly. — E.  M. 

Grape  Black  Hamburgh.  (Rock  Ferry  variety). 
—  In  your  report  of  the  meeting  held  June  26  at  the 
Drill  Hall  Mr.  Goodacie  exhibited  Grapes  named  as 
above.  Perhaps  Mr.  Goodacrewill  give  us  some  particu- 
lars as  to  the  name  "  Rock  Ferry  variety."  The  infer- 
ence is  that  an  improved  type  has  been  found  at  Rock 
Ferry.  I  had  a  few  years  since  a  deal  to  do  with  the 
Grapes  grown  at  Rock  Ferry. — Edwin  Moltneux. 

Apple   King   of  Tompkins  County.— Al- 

th(  UK'i  this  Apple  is  generally  thought  to  require  a 
wall,  or  at  least  an  extra  good  position,  it  grows 
vigorously  and  crops  fairly  well  with  me  trained  as  a 
horizontal  cordon.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  conical, 
keeping  well  into  May,  and  while  invaluable  for  sauce 
and  cooking  generally,  it  is  also  one  of  the  bestdesseit 
kinds  from  S'ebruary  to  April. — J.  C,  Coddington 
Hall,  Newark. 
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WILLOWS. 

AjiONG  the  many  things  which  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  garden-loving  people,  none  are  so  easy 
to  get  and  to  grow  as  the  Willows,  which,  how- 
ever, we  see  so  often  neglected.  Some  of  the 
garden  forms  are  grown,  but  frequently  the 
finest  native  tree  Willows  do  not  take  the  place 
in  garden  pictures  they  deserve,  such  as  the 
yellow-barked  Willow  and  its  red  form.  The 
Weeping  Willow,  which  is  a  characteristic  tree 
in  certain  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  much 
less  seen  about  London,  owing  probably  to  its 


;  but  owing  to  its  being  grafted  on  the  commr  n 
Sallow  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep 
the  suckers  from  killing  it. 


Robinia    pseudacacia     semperflorens.  — 

This  is  a  well-marked  variety  of  the  common 
False  Acacia  that  differs  from  the  others  in  its 
method  of  blooming,  for  whereas  the  flowers  of 
the  type  are  borne  in  great  profusion  towards  the 
end  of  June,  and  when  they  drop  its  season  of 
flowering  is  past,  but  in  this  particular  variety 
(semperflorens)  a  succession  is  kept  up  from  mid- 
summer or  thereabouts  till  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced. At  no  time  does  the  tree  bear  a  great 
wealth  of  bloom,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
quite  sufficient  to  ensure  a  goodly  displaj^     The 


A  white  Willow. 


being  somewhat  tender,  otherwise  why  is  it  not 
grown  1  People  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
planting  these  things  along  rivers  and  streams 
and  in  marshy  ground  have  some  of  the  most 
charming  foliage  to  wander  amongst  at  this  time 
of  the  year  that  any  trees  produce.  A  very  in- 
teresting Willow  is  Salix  blanda,  which  Baron 
von  St.  Paul  tells  us  is  hardier  than  the  Weeping 
Willow  and  a  noble  tree.  Amongst  the  other 
Willows  lately  planted  by  us  in  groups  by  water 
we  may  mention  daphnoides,  with  purple 
shoots  ;  Sieboldi,  which  is  a  very  free  and  promis- 
ing Willow  ;  Salmoni,  lucida,  casia  pendula, 
and  the  various  forms  of  the  White  Willow, 
such  as  the  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  Willows. 
The  American  Willow  is  a  charming  little  tree, 


foliage  being  of  a  deep  rich  green  tint,  it  serves  to 
show  up  the  pure  M'hite  blossoms.  Among  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  False  Acacia,  this  .and 
Decaisneana  are  the  most  noticeable  of  those  that 
differ  from  the  type,  that  is  from  a  floral  point  of 
view.  Differences  of  habit  and  foliage  are  to  be 
found  among  several  others,  the  most  pronounced 
being  aurea,  fastigiata,  monopliylla,  umbraculi- 
fera  or  inermis,  sophoncfolia,  tortuosa,  and  Bes- 
soniana. — T. 

Jasminum  revolutum.  — Perhaps  of  all  the 
hardy  Jasmines  this  one  is  the  most  rarely  seen  ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  quite 
hardy  on  all  soils  and  in  all  localities.  At  any 
rate  it  is  a  most  distinct  plant  and  specially  suited 
for  training  to  a  wall  having  a  south  or  south- 
west aspect,  and  where  the  soil  is  well  drained 


and  warm  it  will  grow  freely  enough.  It  also 
flowers  freely,  too,  and  the  rich  golden  yellow 
blossoms  are  very  welcome  at  the  present  time. 
Not  the  least  meritorious  point  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  the  plant  is  strictly  evergreen,  while  the 
neat  glossy  leaves  render  it  at  'all  times  Ijoth 
pleasing  and  attractive.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
India  and  will  readily  attain  to  12  feet  or  more 
high  if  this  space  can  lie  afforded  it.  I  have  not 
up  to  the  present  time  been  very  successful  with 
cuttings  of  this  plant,  which  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways,  though  mostly  half-ripened  pieces 
with  a  heel  attached.  These  cuttings  remain 
fresh  for  several  months  sometimes  and  many  of 
them  callus  readily,  but  in  my  experience  thev 
are  slow  to  emit  roots.  I  should  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  has  successfully  propagated  it  from 
cuttings  if  he  would  state  the  most  suitaljle 
season  for  propagating  and  any  other  details  as 
to  the  kind  of  wood  employed. — E.  J. 

Indigofera  Gerardiana.— One  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  outdoor  shrubs  now  coming  into  flower  is 
this  Indigofera.  Although  naturally  a  shrub,  it 
is  practically  herbaceous  in  England,  being  killed 
to  the  ground  during  winters  of  even  ordinary 
severity.  Against  a  wall,  however,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  growth  survives,  except  in  the 
severest  winters.  In  any  case  it  sends  up  shoots 
from  the  stool  with  the  greatest  freedom  during 
the  following  season,  these  being  from  U  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height.  They  are  clothed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  delicately  cut,  pinnate  leaves  of  a 
soft  green,  which  together  with  the  graceful 
arching  of  the  slender  stems  give  the  whole  plant 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Now  that  the  flowers 
are  expanding,  the  plants  are  particularly  orna- 
mental. The  flower-spikes  are  3  inches  to  5  inches 
long  and  erect,  the  flowers  being  pea-shaped  and 
light  rcsy-purple.  The  best  method  of  propa- 
gating this  plant  is  to  take  lateral  shoots  from 
the  main  stems  during  August  and  place  them  in 
jiots  of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  propagating  case.  A 
slight  heel  of  old  wood  should  be  left  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  and  little  or  no  bottom  heat  is 
required.  During  long  and  warm  autumns  a  little 
seed  occasionally  ripens,  but  in  most  years  it  can- 
not be  depended  on.  This  Indigofera  is  a  native 
of  Northern  India. 

Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  (variety  of  S. 
Bumalda).— A  charming  coloured  plate  of  this 
Spira-a,  published  in  The  Garden  for  January  20 
last,  has  already  brought  to  the  notice  of  its 
readers  the  striking  beauty  of  this  variety. 
Those  also  who  attended  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  last  year  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  judging  of  its  free-flowering  (|uali- 
ties  and  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom. 
It  has  not  yet  been  put  into  commerce,  but  will  be 
in  November.  A  dozen  plants,  however,  presented 
to  Kew  by  Mr.  Waterer  are  now  very  prettily  in 
flower  there  ;  they  are  in  a  bed  near  the  Palm 
house.  The  old  Spiraa  Bumalda  is  now  well 
known  for  its  hardiness,  easy  cultivation,  and 
neat  compact  habit,  and  before  this  variety  of 
Mr.  Waterer's  appeared,  we  valued  it  also  for  the 
beauty  of  its  carmine  flowers.  Compared  with  the 
briUiancy  and  depth  of  colour  in  this  new-comer, 
however,  it  appears  poor  and  washed  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  S.  Anthony  Waterer  will  soon 
become  a  common  garden  plant,  possessing  as  ifc 
does  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  S.  Bumalda 
with  this  enhanced  beauty  of  flower. 

Pavia  macrostachya.— This  species  differs 
greatly  from  all  the  other  Pavias  both  in  time  of 
flowering  and  in  habit.  Whilst  most  of  the  Pavias 
and  .lisculi  are  at  their  best  in  May  and  June, 
it  is  not  till  August  that  the  full  beauty  of  P. 
macrostachya  is  displayed.  Althought  it  can  be 
made  to  grow  from  a  single  stem,  the  natural 
habit  of  the  species  appears  to  be  to  form  a  thicket 
of  slender  stems,  increasing  by  means  of  sucker 
growths.  It  then  constitutes  a  rounded  bush 
rarely  more  than  7  feet  to  10  feet  high,  but  con- 
siderably more  in  diameter  than  in  height.  It  is 
therefore  especially  well  suited  for  planting  in 
small  gardens  or  in  positions  where   the  other  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  family  would  be  too  large  and 
gro?a  feeding.  As  an  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn 
where  its  branches  have  an  opportunity  of  tilling 
up  right  to  the  ground,  it  is  extremely  effective 
when'^iii  flower,  and  when  simply  in  leaf  it  is  de- 
cidedly handsome,  the  palmate  leaves  being  of 
large  size  and  bold  outline.  At  the  present  season 
every  one  of  its  branches  is  furnished  at  the  apex 
with  a  tall,  erect  and  many-budded  raceme.  The 
flowers  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  open,  but  when 
fully  expanded  they  aVe  not  large,  and  more  con- 
spicuou.s  than  the"  piiiki^h  white  petals  are  the 
long,  thread-like,  similarly  coloured  stamens.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1820.  It  is 
also  known  as  .Ksculus  parviflora.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  should  be  planted  in  a  moderately  rich 
loam.  

Flower   Garden. 


LILIES. 
Irise.'5  are  gone  at  last,  and  we  miss  them  very 
much,  both  indoors  in  the  flower  vase,  and  out 
of  doors  in  the  garden.  But  they  are  rapidly 
succeeded  by  another  family — the  Lilies,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  taking  their  place,  for  Lilies, 
by  their  rich  colouring  and  quaint  and  beautiful 
forms,  seem  to  rival  the  Irises. 

L.  pjrenaicum  is  gone  by  already  ;  it  comes 
early  before  the  later  Irises  are  over.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  cry  down  this  Lily  as  if  it  were  hardly 
worth  growing,  and  I  saw  in  one  paper  that  it 
was  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  Temple  show  be- 
cause its  scent  would  be  unbearable  in  a  con- 
fined space.  That  might  be  said  of  some  other 
Lilies  also,  but  the  large  tents  were  scarcely  so 
confined  as  to  be  unfit  lor  the  exhibition  of 
this  ear'y  Lily.  I  missed  several  hardy  flowers 
from  that  beautiful  show  this  spring,  and  among 
them  I  missed  this  Lily.  I  should  not  like  to 
be  without  it.  It  gives  no  trouble  ;  if  once 
planted  in  good  rich  soil  it  will  push  up  its 
stems  year  by  ye.ar  in  May,  and  they  are  prettily 
clothed  all  the  way  up  with  whorls  of  narrow 
leaves.  Then  on  the  top  come  the  little  yellow- 
dotted  flowers,  not  very  bright, but  nevertheless 
having  much  of  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
belong  to  the  whole  tribe.  After  this  is  gone 
we  have  a  whole  host  of  beautiful  Lilies  going 
through  the  long  summer  -  time  until  the 
shortened  days  and  harvest  festivals  remind  us 
that  winter  is  near  at  hand. 

"  1  cinnot  grow  Lilies,"  I  hear  now  and  then 
from  even  enthusiistic  gardeners.  There  is 
nothing  really  difliculi  about  growing  them  if 
only  their  wants  are  attended  to  with  some 
amount  of  discretion.  At  the  present  time 
where  should  we  be  without  the  Madonna  Lily 
to  contrast  with  the  somewhat  heavy  and  droop- 
in^f  flowers  of  the  Rose  bush  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  Roses,  but  July  would  be  robbed 
of  half  its  enjoyment  in  the  garden  were  there 
no  Lil'jsto  contrast  with  them. 

A  cottager  in  my  parish  has  in  her  front 
garden  at  the  present  time  a  little  forest  of  this 
grand  flower,  the  old  white  LUy.  One  day  I 
said  to  her,  "  How  is  it  you  are  able  to  grow 
this  Lily  to  such  perfection,  while  people  are 
complaining  about  the  disease?"  She  said, 
"All  I  do  is  to  water  during  the  spring  with 
manure  water  from  the  pigs'  house."  That  is 
the  secret.  You  will  have  tall  Madonna  Lilies 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  if  only  you  will 
feed  them  sufficiently  well.  Then  at  the  present 
time  we  have  also  the  beautiful  Martagon 
Lilies,  which  with  me  are  positive  weeds  in 
the  shrubbery.  I  never  know  where  they  will 
come  next,  but  year  after  year  they  make  their 
appearance  in  July,  seldom,  however,  so  fine 
or  so   tall    as   this    year.     I    beheve   the   hot, 


dry  summer  of  last  year  tended  to  ripen  tiie 
bulbs  of  many  liliaceons  plants,  so  that  this 
year  they  are  finer  and  stronger  than  usual. 
But  if  the  common  Martagon  is  beautiful, 
dalmaticum  is  far  more  lovely  with  its  very 
dark  reflected  petals.  Indeed,  L.  dalmaticum 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  tribe,  and  shares  with  the  common 
Martagon  in  its  readiness  to  grow  and  flower 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  L.  colchicuni 
or  Szovitziauum  is  over  with  me ;  I  have  not 
been  so  successful  with  it  as  with  many  other 
species,  but  it  will  improve  no  doubt  with 
longer  rest  in  one  place.  L.  Thunbergianum 
van  Houttei  is  now  in  flower,  and  the  colour 
is  a  bright  scarlet.  This  Lily  has  the  habit 
of  growing  '  with  short  stems.  This  in  many 
cases  is  an  a'lvantage,  but  makes  it  less  showy 
in  the  borders  than  umbellatuni,  which  is  also 
in  full  flower.  This  is  another  beautiful  Lily, 
which,  coming  just  before  tigrinum,  makes  the 
summer  garden  gay  with  its  rich  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  Easy  of  culture  and  exceed- 
ingly cheap  to  l)uy,  L.  umbellatum  may  easily 
be  made  to  take  its  place  beside  the  old  white 
Lily  (L.  candidum).  By  the  way,  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  who  import  the  latter 
have  ever  noticed  the  difterence  between  the 
flowers  of  the  imported  bulbs'  and  those 
which  have  long  been  the  occupants  of  our 
old-fashioned  gardens.  Imported  bulbs  always 
flower  well  with  me,  but  the  petals  are  not  so 
thick,  nor  are  they  so  closely  united  as  in  the 
old  English  form  of  this  Lily. 

L.  chalcedonicuni  is  only  in  bud.  When 
numerous  other  forms  of  Turk's-cap  Lilies  have 
passed  away,  this  most  lovely  flower  comes  out 
in  all  its  beauty.  It  certainly  likes  shade  and 
good  rich  soil  ;  given  those  two  things,  chalce- 
donicuni will  flourish.  It  is  common  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many 
good  things  which  sufl'ered  from  the  days  of 
bedding-out  and  ribbon  borders.  L.  pardali- 
num  is  a  pretty  Lily  in  flower  now.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  it  suthcieutly  watered,  and  this  Lily 
seems  to  me  to  have  suffered  from  the  drought 
of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  beautifully 
spotted  petals  of  the  Leopard  Lily  are  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  at  the  present  time.  Gigan- 
teum  has  not  flowered  with  me  yet,  but  it  is 
making  great  progress.  I  think  the  climate  of 
the  Far  We.st  suits  it  better.  The  nankeen- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  tall  excelsum  are  just 
going  to  open  ;  tigrinum  splendens  is  promising 
a  quantity  of  bloom  for  August,  when  croceum 
and  many  others  are  gone.  Tigrinum  splendens 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Lilies  we  have, 
and  it  grows  here  in  rank  luxuriance,  dotted 
all  up  the  stems  with  its  black  bulbils.  The 
season  closes  with  the  various  forms  of  speoio- 
sum,  which  come  in  most  ojiportuuely  for  the 
altar  vases  at  our  harvest  festivals. 

A  very  beautiful  liliaceous  plant,  not  .strictly 
a  Lily,  Crinum  longifolium,  is  just  now  in  fine 
flower.  Snails  and  slugs  are  so  greedy  to  devour 
it,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  its  delicate  pet.als  free 
from  their  depredations,  but  it  is  a  grand  plant, 
and  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  it  will  flourish 
and  flower  abundantly  in  July. 

A  Gloucestekshire  Parson. 


the  attention  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  as  robust  as  many  sfiecies,  and  for  this 
reason  the  rock  garden  is  better  suited  to  it  than 
the  herbaceous  border.  It  thrives  best  in  loamy 
soil,  and  is  benefited  by  a  free  mixture  of  mortar 
rubbish  or  .smdstone.  It  will  be  found  a  good 
practice  to  plant  it  againf-t  the  side  of  a  large 
stone,  as  in  this  position  it  will  not  sutler  to  the 
same  extent  in  hot  seasons.  Water  should  be 
freely  given  it  in  dry  weather,  particularly  at 
flowering  time.  This  with  plenty  of  depth  for  its 
loots  in  good  loam  will  be  found  to  generally  meet 
its  requirements. — E.  .1. 

Bocconia  cordata  (Plume  I'oppy). — No  gar- 
den should  be  without  this  excellent  plant.  It  is 
at  once  bold,  handsome,  and  pictures(]ue.  The 
general  habit  is  erect,  the  stems  issuing  from  a 
rather  compact  root-stock.  Large  plants  will  at- 
tain to  8  feet  or  0  feet  in  one  season,  but  for  such 
00  result  the  plants  should  remain  in  the  same 
position  for  several  j'cars.  The  creamy  blossoms 
are  produced  in  plume-like  terminal  panicles,  and 
are  very  pleasing  in  general  effect.  The  plant  is 
specially  suited  for  m.assing  or  for  isolated  posi- 
tions on  the  lawn,  for  shrubberies,  or  indeed  any 
|)lace  where  abundant  room  may  be  given  it  for 
future  development.  It  appears  at  home  in  any 
soil  or  situation,  and  when  once  planted  will  take 
care  of  itself. — H.  M. 

Spiraea  palmata  in  the  Grass. — Some  five 
years  ago  I  planted  ttiis  Spirsa  in  several  different 
positions  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  with  varied 
results.  In  several  i)laces  it  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, as  the  soil  was  too  dry.  But  I  have 
several  plants  growing  out  of  the  turf  in  a  damp, 
somewhat  shady  spot  that  are  very  satisfaetorj-, 
attaining  when  in  bloom  from  .S  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  At  the  present  time  (.Julj-  •2(i)  they  are 
a  glorious  mass  of  bloom. — J.  C.  F. 


Campanula  R^ineri.— This  comparatively 
scarce  plant  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
beautiful.  Particularly  is  this  true  where  good 
tufts  are  established  on  the  rockery.  In  such 
positions  the  large  solitary  dark  blue  turbinate 
flowers  are  most  effective,  and  when  well  esta- 
blished it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  whole  race. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  rarely  exceeding 
3  inclies  in  height  even  in  good  specimens,  and 
few  members  of  this   family  are  more  worthy  of 


CARNATIONS  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  FINE  collection  of  Carnations,  chiefly  selfs,  is 
grown  this  year  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  the  plants 
•are  flowering  exceptionally  well,  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  being  grouped  together  in  colours. 
In  each  colour  there  are  far  too  many  kinds, 
and  numerous  white  varieties  resemble  one  an- 
other greatly.  Several  of  Lakins'  seedlings  are 
of  rich  promise,  one  in  particular,  a  neat  flower, 
very  pure,  not  split,  free  and  robust,  but  none 
surpasses  here  W.  P.  Milner,  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  these  white  Carnations,  the  flowers  full, 
very  pure,  and  not  at  all  burst,  another  fino 
bold  flower  being  Beatrice,  the  petals  slightly 
fringed,  but  it  spli*s.  Mrs.  Frank  Watts  is  a 
good  white,  very  little  split,  and  these  the 
older  blooms.  We  should  like  to  have  seen 
grown  against  these  such  lovely  Carnations  as 
Alice,  a  pure  white  variety,  with  full,  broad, 
smooth  petals,  free  and  vigorous  in  growth,  as 
a  trial,  so  to  say,  of  Carnations  loses  much  in 
interest  unless  every  new  kind  takes  its  place 
with  others.  Mrs.  Donaldson  is  a  good  white 
here.  Amongst  those  with  flowers  of  rosy 
shades  the  number  is  large,  and  none  is  finer 
than  a  variety  called  Cheshire  Favourite,  a  Car- 
nation that  we  hope  to  see  grown  largely  and 
well.  The  plant  is  robust  in  growth  and  bears 
on  a  strong  stem  a  free  display  of  large,  full 
flowers,  the  jietal  stout,  fringed,  and  fresh  rose- 
pink,  deepening  in  the  centre,  and  delicately 
scented.  A  bold  mass  of  this  kind  would  be 
superb,  as  the  flowers  do  not  split  and  are  very 
full  and  compact.  Carnations  with  flowers  of 
shades  of  rose  are  numerous,  but  consilcral.le 
sifting  out  is  necessary.  One  notices  that  the 
flowers  are  in  many  cases  top-heavy,  bending 
the  shoots  down,  and  thus  they  are  to  an  ex- 
tent lost.  This  is  the  result  of  getting  too 
large  flowers,  which  are  Lot  so  pretty  and  do 
rot  look  one  straight  iu  the  face,  as  the  smaller 
blooms.     Beauty    makes    a    good    clump,  the 
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plant  growing  freely,  and  bearing  full,  rich 
rose-coloure<l  flowers  sweetly  sceutetl.  Fra- 
grance should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  Carna- 
tion, but  one  is  apt  to,  several  kinds  in  the 
collection  at  Chiswick  being  practically  scent- 
less. A  delicate  rose  shade  is  Maggie  Cocker, 
the  flowers  not  split,  and  produced  freely  on 
sturdy  stems.  Maggie  Laurie  is  of  a  flesh  tint, 
deepening  in  the  centre.  Of  brilliant  rose 
shades  Mis.  Wilfred  is  of  note,  the  colour 
not  being  too  garish  and  unpleasant.  We  have 
sufficient  kinds  of  these  tones. 

Amongst  scarlet-coloured  kinds,  M.C  is  one 
of  the  best,  the  large,  full  flowers  of  a  bright 
shade,  and  the  plant  grows  strongly.  Fiery 
Star  is  a  variety  that  deserves  mention.  The 
flowers  are  brilliant  in  colour — a  telling  shade 
of  scarlet,  do  not  split  and  are  held  well  up  on 
sturdy  stems.  But  colours  like  this  are  too 
strong  to  use  much  of,  although  a  gain  when  in 
suitable  contrast.  Brigadier,  the  small,  but 
neat-flowered  Chiswick  Red,  Masterpiece  (a 
strong  grower  and  eBective),  and  Crimsm  Pet 
are  the  best  of  this  colour,  we  think,  and 
Fiery  Star  and  M.C.  are  certainly  of  merit.  We 
do  not  care  for  tlie  purple-flowered  section,  the 
flowers,  unless  of  a  good  strong  purple  and 
mixed  with  magenta,  being  dingy  and  unplea- 
sant. Royal  Purple  is  one  of  the  best  forms  in 
the  Chiswick  collection,  the  flowers  of  a  very 
bright  shade  and  do  not  split,  whilst  the  colour 
ii  not  unpleasantly  strong.  Another  good  kind 
of  a  lighter  .shade  is  CaleJonian,  very  free  and 
robust  in  growth.  A  nund^er  of  forms  are  of 
the  Clove  section,  but  Uriah  Pike,  now  so  well 
known  for  its  freedom  as  a  pot  plant,  is  by  far 
the  be=it  of  the  Clove  section  we  have  seen  iu 
the  open,  because  its  flowers  are  rich  in  colour, 
do  not  split  at  all  and  are  very  strongly  scented. 
That  dwarf  variety  Paul  Engleheart  is  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  flowers,  although  so  rich  in  col- 
our and  fragrance,  are  far  from  faultless,  as 
they  are  as  much  inclined  to  split  as  the  type 
itself.  A  bold  clump,  however,  of  this  strong- 
growing  variety  is  very  handsome.  Florizel  is 
a  deep  clove  colour,  l)ut  not  surpassed  by  Uriah 
Pike,  and  a  variety  named  Sunrise  is  by  no 
means  displeasing,  tlie  flowers  large,  broad  and 
the  ground  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
Clove,  relieved  by  streaks  of  a  lighter  shade. 

The  poorest  coloured  Carnations  of  all  are 
those  of  apricot  and  yellow  shades.  One  does 
not  see  in  this  collection  a  few  of  the  best  .sorts, 
aa  the  latest  acipiisition,  Winfred,  one  of  Mr. 
Martin  Smith's  seedlings,  is  certainly  the  finest 
of  all  in  this  shade,  the  flowers  full,  with  stout 
petals.  Reynolds-Hole  is  in  full  bloom,  but, 
unfortunately,  this  vai'iety  splits  greatly.  We 
did  not  see  a  flower  that  was  intact.  Such  kinds 
as  Beatrice  are  very  poor,  a  washed-out  bufl'- 
yellow — something  to  avoid  than  encourage. 
'J  he  yellow  Carnations  are  not  satisfactory. 
Much  requires  to  be  done  before  this  section  is 
anything  like  perfection,  the  plants  being  so 
poor  in  growth,  seldom  showing  that  green, 
strong  "grass"  one  enjoys.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  yellows  is  Will  Threlfall,  the  flowers  of  a 
clear  shade,  and  rcjbust  comjiared  to  other  kinds, 
whilst  Germauia  in  one  or  two  instances  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
being  clear  and  pleasing,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
plants  are  of  poor  constitution.  Leander  is 
moderately  robust  in  growth,  but  the  flowers 
unfortunately  split. 

Amongst  the  delicately  tinted  varieties,  several 
were  of  importance.  A  Carnation  of  much  beauty 
is  Orestes.  The  jjlant  is  remarkably  robust  and 
fre3,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  white,  with 
a  fjw  puqilish  stiipes,  and  (piite  intact.  A 
group  of  this  variety  would  be  extremely  pretty 
and    the    flowers    welcome   f(vr   cutting.      The 


striped  Carnations,  as  a  rule,  are  not  pleasing,  |  than  either  two  or  three  modes  o^f  increase.     We 

but  a  few  of  the  ]iiore  delicately  tinted  kinds    ^         ""  "   ''  ""*'  ''  "'" 

are  an  exception,  such  as  Achilles,  white,  with 

deep  crimson  stripes,  Hoflgartner  Schafl'ner,  and 

Edith,    a   pretty   flower,    not   split,    neat,   and 

delicate  salmon  d<itted  with  crimson  ;  whil.st  a 

variety   named    Mrs.    Forbes   is   of    note,    the 

flowers  full  and  pure  white,  with  a  red  edge, 

and  occasional  .stripe  of  this  colour.   It  is  robust 

growing   and    very   free.     Tlie   collection   also 

comprises  flaked  Carnations  and   Picotees,  and 

it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Carnation  is  now 

getting  more  like  the  Picotee  as  regards  calyx. 

It  is  seldom  one  sees  a  Picotee  with  a  split  calyx. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Alyssum  Idaeum.— All  that  could  have  been 
was  not  said  in  my  last  note  in  favour  of  this 
pretty  Madwort.  I  see  now  tliat  though  it  is  carry- 
ing a  good  crop  of  seed,  the  flower-stems  are  fast 
being  clothed  with  laterals,  and  each  lateral  has 
visible  buds.  This  occurring  so  early,  I  think 
it  is  Ukely  that  the  pliint  may  be  credited  with 
the  habit  of  yielding  a  second  and  full  crop  of 
blossom.  Neither  does  it  seem  that  the  plant 
may  be  overdoing  itself  by  flowering,  because 
near  the  collar  of  the  plant  there  is  a  provision  of 
young  growth  to  carry  on  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Dalibardia  repens. — This  is  not. .as  many  have 
supjiosed,  either  identical  with  or  closely  resem- 
bling Tiarella  cordifolia.  The  foliage  does,  however, 
strongly  suggest  a  relationship,  and  perhaps  the 
habit  too,  but  the  present  plant  is  neater  in  every 
way  with  stouter  and  more  wrinkled  foliage.  It 
does  not  spread  so  fast,  and  not  at  all  by  surface 
stolons,  as  the  Foam  Flower  does  ;  in  fact  it  is  a 
plant  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  With  regard  to 
the  flowers,  they  are  totally  different,  as  we  may 
judge  they  woidd  be  when  botanically  we  find 
the  plants  are  of  totally  diflerent  orders.  Our 
])resent  plant  is  rosaceous,  and  the  Foam  Flower 
belongs  to  Sa.'cifragacea'.  A  word  may  be  said 
for  tlie  exceeding  beauty  of  the  snow-white  flowers. 
They  are  solitary,  nestling  down  among  the  her- 
bage :  they  are  of  starry  form,  a  little  larger 
than  a  sixpence  when  well  grown,  and  healthy 
tufts  have  a  very  telling  effect.  The  plant  is  a 
decided  peat  lover,  and  also  should  be  given  a 
damp  position. 


have,  however,  one  less  method  of  propagation  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  finer  forms — those  with 
the  most  symmetrical  rosettes  and  silvery  exuda- 
tions— because  these  never  of  themselves  make 
offsets.  Still,  when  you  deal  with  these  in  quan- 
tity, you  may  see  them  sometimes  producing  what) 
we  are  apt  to  terra  abnormal  developments  in 
order  to  propagate  their  own  kind.  For  in.stance, 
last  year  I  pre\eiited  some  strong  specimens  oif 
the  single  rosette  forms  from  pushing  tlower-spikes 
(in  which  case  the  pl.mts  would  have  died)  by 
digging  them  u|i  just  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
rosette  the  [lurplish  hue  came  about  the  base 
of  the  silvery  leaves — the  almost  certain  sign  of 
a  spike,  I  believe,  and  I  also  cut  away  all  the 
roots,  so  thoroughly  checking  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  and  preventing  the  Howers  for  that  season. 
This  season  the  flowers  have  come  in  somewhat 
abnormal  f.a.shion,  being  large,  but  sparse  on 
stunted  scajies  or  spikes,  and  the  remarkable  fact 
which  I  want  to  notice  is  the  mode  of  reproduction 
followed  in  these  cases  of  bearing  little  rosettes 
or  plants  on  the  peduncles  in  the  usual  place  of 
flowers  ;  not  growing  out  of  flowers,  as  we  some- 
times see  in  the  case  of  Sempervivums,  but  pure 
and  simple  rosettes  well  developed,  if  small, 
among  the  flowers,  which,  1  feel  confident,  only 
need  to  be  detached  and  placed  on  the  damp  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  where  roots  would  be  formed 
quickly. 

Houstonia  purpurea. — This  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
plant  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  high,  bearing 
flowers  now  in  great  abundance  in  little  umbels 
after  the  fashion  of  Woodruff.  This  plant  gains 
in  interest  because  of  its  relationship  to  such 
pretty  species  as  H.  ccerulea,  with  its  white  form, 
and  H.  serpyllifolia.  But  I  must  at  once  say 
that  it  falls  short  in  the  (piality  of  its  flowers 
compared  with  those  dainty  favourites.  But  if  it 
does  that,  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being 
much  hardier,  of  a  more  perennial  character,  and 
altogether  a  plant  fitted  to  take  or  live  in  more 
indifferent  conditions,  and  so  the  scope  of  its  use- 
fulness is  much  extended.  It  is  a  plant  that  you 
may  place  in  the  rock  garden  where  the  sun  does 
not  shine  too  fiercely,  when  you  ni.ay  depend  upon 
it  for  a  long  succession  of  its  lilac-coloured 
flowers,  which,  at  least  in  masses,  are  attractive. 

Eremurus  robustus. — I  see  the  question  has 
been  asked   in  a  contemporary  over  well-known 
initials  as  to  whether  this  plant  seeds  in  this  cli- 
I  can  answer  unconditionally,  yes.     Last 


A  silvery  Thyme. — This  is  a  variegated  form  , 
of  Thymu.''  citriodorus  with  sometimes  the  third    mate.  _    _ 

nameargenteusadded.butlwanttodrawattention  autumn  when  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
to  a  s])ecial  variety  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  1  Duns,  I  had  shown  me  the  old  spikes  full  of  seed 
no  additional  name  to  that  of  the  common  silvery  of  that  summer's  growth.  The  total  length  of 
plant.  It  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  .lohn  scape  w.is  found  to  be  !)  feet,  including  the 
Whittaker's  variety.  The  late  Mr.  Whittaker,  J  spike  proper,  and  so  much  seed  did  it  yield, 
of  Breadsall,  was  a  lover  of  hardy  flowers  and  i  which  was  generously  given  me,  that  after  sow- 
grew  many  things  well.  He  died  at  a  very  ripe  ing  various  boxes  and  pans  I  had  a  little  to 
age  recently,  and  I  think  I  understood  him  to  spare  for  garden  friends.  I  may  further  add  that 
i=ay  that  this  Thyme  originated  in  his  garden.  It  so  good  was  the  seed,  that  much  of  it  germinated 
is  a  distinctly  superior  form  and  valuable  for  the    almost   immediately,  and  I   feared  I  had  sown  it 


rock  garden. 

Campanula  Wanceri. — This  is  a  species  of 
great  worth  and  beauty  wlien  employed  with 
judgment,  but  I  know  that  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered of  only  biennial  duration,  and  so,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  best  to  treat  it,  though  just 
now  I  have  plants  in  flower  that  are  five  years 
old,  but  they  may  not  live  another  year,  Stiil, 
as  the  plant  seeds  freely  and  seedlings  come  up 
freely,  that  fact  should  in  part  redeem  from  the 
draw' back  of  its  short  life.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  deep  blue,  the  plant  only  (i  inches  to  10  inches 
high.  The  big  pendent  tubular  flowers  are  chalice- 
shaped  and  as   large  as  the  trumpet  of  a  good 


too  early,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  October. 
However,  the  early  seedlings,  though  standing 
out  all  the  winter,  were  not  killed,  and  this  spring 
a  thick  crop  appeared.  Of  course,  we  do  noli 
always  have  a  summer  like  lfS9.3,  and  such  a  crop 
of  seed  might  not  be  of  common  occurrence. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus.  — There  is  something 
more  winsome  about  this  dwarf  Pea  than  we  see 
or  can  see  for  the  first  year  after  planting  it. 
You  can  cail  it  a  climber,  and  truly,  if  you  like, 
but  it  h.as  anotlier  and  pleasing  way  of  developing 
its  stems  in  little  tendril-bound  heaps  without 
any  further  effort  at  going  higher,  and  then  the 
matted  herbage  soon  becomes  densely  studded 
sized  Dallbdil,  and  the  blue-purple  the  same  shade  over  with  the  fiery  rose-coloured  flowers  in  small 
exactly  of  the  favourite  G.  F.  Wilson  hybrid  car-  |  clusters  of  five  to  seven  each.  It  will  thus  be 
patic.a.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  this  these  past  seen  that  this  free  and  long-llowering  Pea  is 
few  years,  and  1  have  been  told  it  is  because  it  is  eminently  suited  for  rocks  on  a  large  scale.  I 
only  biennial,  but  I  am  sure  where  the  plants  can  could  imagine  that  on  massive  natural  rocks 
flower  well  they  will  .seed,  but  of  course  the  seed-  j  where  there  were  earthy  seams  into  which  to  fix  a 
lings  must  have  fair  play  oven  when  self-sown.        j  number  of  tubers,  the  plant  would  be  a  brilliant 

Saxifraga    longifolia.  —  There    can    be    no   midsummer  object, 
doubt,  I  think,  as  to  seeds  being  the  best  mode  of       Rhododendron    Chamsecistus. — While    re- 
propagation.     I  say  best  because  there  are  more    ferring  to  notes  made   in  the  garden  of  my  frien(l 
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Mr.  Ferguson  about  Eremurus  robustus,  I  find  I 
also  made  a  note  of  the  conditions  under  which 
I  saw  this  minute  shrub  flourishing  on  the  rockei'y, 
and  as  I  beheve  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this 
is  often  seen  in  bucindift'erent  health,  and  perhaps 
as  often  lost  totally,  the  note  may  give  some  useful 
idea  of  the  treatment  it  likes.  I  saw  it  on  a  very 
low  bit  of  rockery,  protected  from  the  north  by  a 
high  hedge,  set  between  large  stones  which 
tightly  gripped  its  roots.  Mr.  Ferguson  seemed 
to  think  that  the  roots  ".squeezed  hard"  was  an 
essential  condition  for  success.  I  could  not  see 
that  the  soil  was  any  different  to  that  in  which 
grew  hundreds  of  other  aljiine  plants,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  peat  was  not  entirely  absent,  and  cer- 
tainly the  rockery  was  not  one  which  lacked  mois- 
ture. The  natural  soil  was  of  a  retentive  charac- 
ter, the  rockery  very  low  and  broad  at  the  base, 
so  ensuring  plenty  of  moisture  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. I  may  also  say  that  since  last  autumn  I 
have  tried  to  imitate  the  conditions  I  saw  in  my 
friend's  garden,  and  though  the  time  has  not  been 
long  enough  to  judge  by  conclusively,  the  signs 
are  those  of  success. 

Dianthus  pulchellus.— I  bave  long  grown  a 
form  under  this  name  which  I  cannot  think  is  the 
true  plant  of  Schrader,  whose  plant  I  believe  has 
rarely  or  never  solitary  flowers,  and  which  has 
also  varying  foliage,  but  all  ciliated  and  green  : 
flowers  jiurple.  I  have  also  received  jjlants  from 
different  sources  under  the  name  which  neither 
agree  with  the  above  description  nor  are  known 
by  me  by  any  other  name.  I  cannot  make  out 
from  books  that  this  is  a  variable  species,  and  what 
I  want  to  ask  is  if  anyone  has  the  true  form,  and 
if  so,  has  it  been  proved  by  seed-raising  that  it 
produces  widely  varying  forms';  Answers  to  these 
questions  would,  I  am  sure,  interest  others  besides 
myself,  and  perhaps  help  to  clear  up  some  doubts 
about  the  plant  as  grown  by  many  in  this  country- 

Anthemis  Greisbachi.— This  plant  is  in  the 
way  of  the  better-known  A.  Aizoon,  but  more 
vigorous  and  more  hardy,  yet  quite  as  silvery,  and 
the  flowers  or  heads  are  the  size  of  a  shilling,  pure 
white,  and  arranged  in  corymbs  of  five  or  seven. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  5  inches,  or 
grown  iifrieh  soil  it  may  attain  an  inch  or  two 
more.  J-  Wood. 

Woo(lri/!e,  YorkK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Pncnsi.vs. ^Although  many  Fuchsias  of  recent  in- 
troduction have  individual  flowers  of  rare  beauty 
and  immense  size  and  make  capital  pot  plants,  it 
is  doubtful  if  for  outdoor  gardening  the  older 
varieties  have  been  surpassed.  The  great  merit 
of  these  for  summer  flower  gardening  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  well  grown  they  are  at  once  short- 
jointed,  very  vigorous,  and  flower  with  wonder- 
ful freedom.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  any- 
thing that  will  be  more  effective  for  large  beds 
than  nice  batches  of  Fuchsias  of  large  size,  a.nd  if 
the  several  varieties  can  be  carpeted  with  Violas 
that  will  contrast  nicely  with  them,  so  much  the 
better.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  variety  not  found 
in  many  catalogues,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  outdoor  work  in  its  particular  colour,  viz., 
scarlet  sejials  and  puriile  corolla ;  it  is  a  very 
vigorous  kind,  and  given  enough  room  will  grow 
rapidly  into  plants  5  feet  and  G  feet  high  and  a 
yard  in  diameter.  If  a  few  of  these,  say  about 
seven,  are  plunged  in  a  large  bed  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ground  filled  with  that  compact 
and  beautiful  little  Viola  Violetta,  there  will  not 
be  a  more  efi'ective  bed  in  the  garden.  Rose  of 
Castile  Fuchsia  may  be  similarly  associated  with 
Mrs.  Bellamy  Viola,  and  the  result  will  be  a  very 
effective  display,  although  not  of  such  a  dazzling 
nature  as  the  first  combination.  A  variety  called 
Annette  I  have  not  grown,  but  it  was  wonderfully 
well  done  in  Hyde  Park  two  or  three  seasons  ago, 
individual  ])lants  being  of  great  size,  and  forming 
a  dense  mass  of  flower  and  foliage  ;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  almost  liidden  by  the  great  profusion  of 
flower.  Where  large  plants  of  Fuchsias  are  re- 
quired in  the  flower  garden,  a  large  airy  structure 


is  necessary  for  their  cultivation  from  the  time 
they  break  onward  until  it  is  safe  to  put  them 
out.  Too  much  heat  or  shade  or  a  stuiiy  atmospliere 
is  fatal,  being  conducive  to  long  spindly  growth, 
the  very  thing  one  is  anxious  to  avoid  in  outdoor 
plants.  When  the  flowering  pots  are  full  of  roots 
they  will  do  with  plenty  of  water,  but  stimulants 
must  be  avoided  until  they  are  well  set  with 
flower-buds,  or  growth  is  apt  to  be  encouraged  at 
the  e.xpcnse  of  flower.  Almost  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  large  plants  of  Pelargoniums,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  single  or  double  zonal,  the 
Ivy-leaved,  or  the  scented  section.  They  are  very 
useful  in  certain  situations,  and  may  be  grown  as 
loosely  as  possible,  that  is,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  staking  and  tying  may  be  absolutely 
necessary,  the  plants  once  secured  should  not  be 
too  closely  confined,  or  not  more  than  is  consistent 
with  safety  to  prevent  breaking  in  the  case  of  high 
winds  or  pelting  storms.  Specimen  Heliotropes 
may  also  be  included  ;  they  are  a  beautiful  and 
novel  feature  in  those  gardens  that  reciuire  a 
certain  amount  of  formality  in  their  floral  arrange- 
ments, but  the  trellis  once  covered,  the  tying  in 
may  be  sparingly  practised. 

Good  annci.\ls.--To  the  list  of  good  annuals 
recommended  in  recent  notes  let  me  add  one  or 
two  more.  For  beds  or  clumps  in  shrubbery 
borders,  Malope  grandiflora  and  M.  alba  are 
useful.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  these 
rank  as  among  the  most  enduring  flowers  of  the 
garden  in  a  cut  state.  Not  only  when  placed  in 
water,  but  simply  in  a  vase  with  no  water  the 
blooms  will  last  fresh  and  good  for  several  days. 
A  splendid  bed  can  be  made  if  the  two  varieties 
being  sown  separately  are  mi.\ed  at  planting  time, 
and  the  colours  afford  a  very  pleasing  contrast. 
A  tiny  flower  that  only  requires  to  be  more 
largely  known  to  be  very  extensively  used  in  the 
wild  garden  is  a  charming  form  of  Toadflax. 
It  possesses  for  so  small  a  flower  a  most 
pretentious  name,  that  is  almost  too  long  for 
hisertion.  It  maj'  suffice  to  note  that  the  tiny. 
Snapdragon-like  flowers  have  the  upper  portion  of 
the  flower  a  rich  purple  and  the  lower  a  clear 
orange.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  annuals  I  should 
like  to  say  a  good  -H-ord  for  Princess  Alice  Stock, 
especially  noting  its  quick  flowering  properties. 
Sown  the  last  week  in  March  and  planted  out  as 
soon  as  it  could  he  handled  close  to  a  batch  of 
August-sown  East  Lothians,  it  was  very  little 
behind  them  as  to  the  time  of  flowering,  while  the 
quality  of  the  flower-spike  and  the  branching 
habit  that  enables  such  a  wealth  of  flower  to  be 
gathered  from  it  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

SeIjEOTION    of   the    best    types     IX     FLOWERS. — 

Is  this  considered  quite  as  much  as  it  should  be 
in  private  places?  I  think  not.  There  is  too  great 
a  tendency  to  say  or  think  when  a  particularly 
good  strain  of  anything  is  to  hand,  "  We  are  likely 
to  get  something  just  as  good  another  year,''  and 
oftentimes  the  realisation  is  by  no  means  up  to  the 
expectation.  I  must  jilead  guilty  to  having 
neglected  chances,  but  the  fact  of  having  early  in 
the  season  to  select  some  specially  good  things  for 
seed  has  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
careful  selection.  A  batch  of  Barnard's  perpetual 
Lobelia,  for  instance,  from  seed  shows  some  very 
distinct  features,  and  the  best  types  will  be 
marked  to  furnish  cuttings.  So,  too,  of  White 
Lady  Lobelia,  there  are  many  plants  decidedly  in 
advance  of  their  fellows.  In  a  big  cutting  of 
Blue  Invincible  Sweet  Pea  two  very  good  novel- 
ties were  noted  and  the  portions  of  haulm  marked, 
if  happily  we  may  be  able  to  perpetuate  the 
strain.  'Turning  to  plants  that  are  increased, 
when  a  good  strain  is  obtained,  by  cuttings,  excel- 
lent varieties  of  Verbenas,  wbere  these  do  well, 
can  often  be  selected  from  a  batch  of  seedlings. 
I  have  found  nothing  as  yet  in  the  way  of  scarlets 
more  serviceable  than  tlie  well-known  Hampton 
Court,  but  both  in  purples  and  whites  the  sorts 
now  regularly  grown  were  selected  from  a  batch 
of  .seedlings.  The  selection  in  this  case  was  due 
quite  as  much  to  lietter  halnt  and  constitution  as 
to  any  special  merit  in  the  flowers,  and  this  cha- 
racteristic may  ))e  borne  in  mind  when  dealing 
with  oth^r  things.     Take  Begonias  as  an  example. 


Single  seedlings  may  show  flowers  halt  the  size  of 
a  lireakfast  plate,  but  if  they  are  of  drooping 
lial>it  and  want  a  lot  of  staking  and  tying  to  show 
them  off  to  perfection,  they  are  of  very  little  use 
for  outdoor  gardening.  Flowers  one-third  the 
size  that  stand  up  stitlly  erect  are  far  more  ser- 
viceable. The  little  B.  semiierflorons  (Vernon's 
variety)  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  far  hctter  flower- 
garden  plant  than  the  big  pinks  and  crimsons 
with  flowers  dropping  on  the  soil.  I  have  been 
interested  this  year  in  selecting  the  best  strain 
from  Victoria  Antirrhinum.  The  flowers  are  in- 
varialily  good  and  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  colours,  the  shades  varying  very  slightly,  but 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  habit  of  the 
plants,  and  specially  good  things  from  this  par- 
ticular standiioint  are  being  marked  pending  the 
taking  of  cuttings. 

MoNTr.RKTiAs.^To  the  note  testifying  to  the 
charming  effect  that  can  be  olitained  with  liold 
groups  of  these  on  the  border  may  be  added  their 
gieat  value  as  pot  plants,  especially  where  glass 
accommodation  is  somewhat  limited.  They  come 
in  very  useful  for  many  things,  and  especially  for 
grouping  with  other  flowers  and  foliage.  Together 
with  Francoa  ramosa  they  rank  as  the  very  best 
hardy  plants  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be 
potted  up  with  other  buUjs  in  a  rather  sandy  loam 
and  kept  with  them  in  a  cold  frame  from  v,  hich 
frost  is  excluded.  When  on  the  move  in  the  early 
year  transfer  them  to  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  or 
keep  them  in  the  cold  frame.  The  great  thing  is 
to  give  cool  treatment  and  to  see  the  growth  keeps 
sturdy  and  stocky.  As  to  their  outdoor  treat- 
ment, I  see  it  is  still  recommended  in  catalogues 
to  pot  into  small  pots  in  autumn  and  plant  out  in 
spring.  This  may  be  necessary  in  places,  but 
given  a  sheltered  s|)ot  and  a  light,  fairly  dry  soil 
of  considerable  depth,  they  are  better  [ilanted  in 
autumn  where  they  are  to  flower,  only  the  conns 
must  be  deeply  planted  and  a  heavy  mulching 
given  if  the  winter  prove  very  severe. 

Claremont. E.  BuRRELl.. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba. — This  is  one  of 

the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  trailing  Campanulas, 
and  is  specially  adapted  for  liaskets,  window  boxes, 
or  good  positions  on  the  rockery.  In  the  latter,  if 
planted  so  as  to  droop  over  a  large  piece  of  rock, 
it  is  very  effective.  The  plant  has  been  flowering 
for  some  weeks,  and  will  continue  for  many  weeks 
to  come,  as  it  is  crowded  with  innumerable  buds 
in  all  stages  of  development.  As  a  trailing  plant 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  gems  of  this  family,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  of  the  purest  white.  Such 
an  easily  grown  jjlant  as  this  should  be  used  for 
trailing  over  window  boxes  alone,  and  where  those 
of  dark  patterns  are  employed  the  Campanula 
would  display  itself  to  advantage.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  profusely  flowered  of  its  race  and  is  an 
excellent  town  plant. — E.  J. 

Lychnis  vespertina  plena.— This  wonder- 
fully free- flowering  perennial  is  just  now  a  mass  of 
bloom  and  will  continue  producing  its  pure  white 
flowers  for  many  weeks  to  come.  I  think  if  I  had 
to  name  the  most  profuse-flowering  plant  among 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  this  would  be  the 
one.  Year  by  year,  with  the  advent  of  July  its 
earliest  flowers  appear,  these  continuing  in  one  un- 
broken chain  till  cut  otT  by  autumn  frosts.  Those 
who  have  large  bushes  .3  feet  or  more  high  and 
nearly  as  much  through  when  fully  grown  well 
know  its  value.  The  plant  delights  in  a  deep  and 
well-enriched  soil,  and  grown  thus  I  have  more 
than  once  had  its  blossoms  but  a  fraction  under  2 
inches  across.  Large  bushes,  and  therefore  plants 
several  years  old,  do  not  usually  yield  blossoms  so 
fine  as  those  of  younger  plants,  say  of  about  two 
years  old.  But  those  who  prefer  to  leave  their 
old-established  clumps  alone  will  benefit  them  by 
giving  an  annual  mulch  in  autumn  and  frequent 
supplies  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  during  sum- 
mer. Either  or  both  of  these  will  be  of  much 
help  to  the  plant  at  flowering  time. — E.  J. 

A  fine  seedling  Carnation. — I  enclose  with 
this  flowers  of  a  .seedling  Carnation,  and  shall  feel 
grateful  for  ycur  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  I  raised 
it  four  years  or  so  ago,  and  find  it  a  good  grower 
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in  a  garden  where  many  varieties  refuse  to  live. 
It  has  a  good  self  colour,  is  a  free  bloonier  and  a 
non-burster.  Its  special  merit,  to  my  thinking, 
is  its  delicious  scent,  and  I  find  it  ([uite  equal  to, 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  old  crimson  Clove  in 
this  respect.  The  colour,  too,  is  very  effective 
when  seen  in  a  mass. — J.  C.  Tallac'k. 

*^*  A  verj-  cheer}'  true  rose,  with  a  fine  scent, 
certainly  worth  increasing.  Give  it  one  simple 
name. — Ed. 

Forms  cf  Mignonette. — A  large  bed  of  Mig- 
nonette in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  is  in- 
teresting, as  many  of  the  leading  and  best  kinds 
are  grown  together,  so  that  one  may  readily  make 
comparisons.  M  ultiflora  compacta  is  a  dense  grow- 
ing variety,  the  reddish  flowers  being  produced 
in  dense  spikes.  Gigantea  pyramidalis  is  a  good 
light- coloured  Mignonette,  the  flowers  very  fra- 
grant, grandiflora  aurea  being  as  distinct  as  any, 
with  its  deep  yellowish  flowers,  but  it  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  the  others.  Machet,  so  well  known 
as  the  best  varietj'  for  market,  is  excellent  in  the 
open.      It    should    certainly   have    a    place,  the 


epergne.  Gypsophila,  together  with  white  or 
pink  Sweet  Peas,  yellow  and  white  Iceland 
Poppies,  or  red  and  white  Lapageria,  forms  a 
combination  at  once  chaste  and  attractive.— J. 
Ckawfi  iRD. 

Lilium  Horsmani.  —  With  the  remarks 
under  this  head  on  page  47,  that  "it  is  a  pity 
that  names  of  Lilies  should  be  needlessly  multi- 
plied," everyone  will  agree,  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  (as  suggested  in  the  article  in  question) 
whether  the  varietal  name  of  cruentum  can  claim 
priority,  for  that  of  Horsmani  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  application.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  this  beautiful  rich-coloured  form  was  sold 
under  the  name  of  cruentum  some  years  ago,  my 
first  acquaintance  with  it  in  this  way  being,  I 
think,  in  1881  ;  but  in  the  second  edition  of 
"Notes  on  Lilies  and  their  Culture,"  by  Dr. 
Wallace,  which  was  published  in  1870,  the  variety 
Horsmani  is  described,  while  the  name  of  cruentum 
does  not  occur.  From  this  it  would  apjiear  that 
Horsmani  is  the  older  name  of  the  two,  but  in  a 
coloured  plate  taken  many  years  before  either  of 
the    above    dates     from,    I    think,    rf//iis>>-nllo)i 


The  Croicn  Imperial  (Fritillaria  imperialis). 


)>lant  dense,  strong,  and  vigorous  in  leafage,  the 
flowers  in  bold  spikes'and  of  good  colour.  Crimson 
Queen,  grandiflora  Victoria,  and  pumila  erecta 
are  all  of  merit,  but  if  only  one  kind  is  preferred, 
Machet  is  as  good  as  any.  Other  kinds  are  on 
trial,  but  they  are  too  weedy  in  growth  with  thin 
spikes. 

A  pretty  summer  bed  may  be  got  by  plant- 
ing Balsams  in  the  centre,  with  a  margin  of  dwarf 
Cockscombs.  A  bed  is  planted  in  this  way  in  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  the  Balsams  being 
well  grown  and  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  large 
and  of  varied  colours  from  white  to  violet,  those 
with  shades  of  rose  and  pink  being  as  pretty  as 
any.  The  outer  line  of  Cockscombs  gives  a  fine 
finish  to  this  group  of  Balsams. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — What  a  useful 
plant  this  hardy  perennial  is  !  It  is  so  hardy,  that 
it  stands  the  sharpest  winter  with  impunity  ;  so 
free  in  growth,  that  in  f.airly  good  soil  it  soon 
covers  a  large  area ;  and  such  an  abundant  bloomer, 
that  one  may  cut  and  come  again.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  numerous  laterals  which  spring 
from  the  main  stems,  are  very  attractive  in  a 
mixed  border,  but  the  graceful  sprays  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  when  arranged  in  the  vase  or 
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Ilorlkoh,  the  same  form  is  shown  under 
name  of  hivmatoehroum,  which  is,  however, 
unwieldy  for  general  use. — T. 

Carnation  Cantab  is  a  good  kind  for 
colour  and  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  full, 
tense  crimson,  and  do  not  split,  whilst  they  are 
very  fragrant.  It  is  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the 
newer  forms  and  grows  strongly.  An  award  of 
merit  was  given  to  it  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  the  flowers  being  shown  by  Mr.  Gilford, 
Montague  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — I  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  cultivating  this  interesting  plant,  and 
with  me  it  always  blossoms  profusely.  Like  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  if  left  too 
long  in  a  place  it  is  apt  to  grow  itself  out  and  the 
blossoms  become  poor  and  few  in  number  in  con- 
seiiuence.  I  grow  my  plants  in  an  open  border. 
The  ground  is  raised  about  ti  inches  above  the  or- 
dinary le\el  with  small  stones  placed  round  each 
plant.  This  not  only  helps  to  keep  the  plant  to- 
gether, but  it  also  keeps  it  cool  by  preventing 
evaporation.  My  plants  are  divided  every  second 
year,  always  giving  them  new  soil  to  grow  in,  and 
should  the  season  be  dry,  I  give  them  two  or 
three  good  soakings  of  water.  I  have  noticed 
that  Heuchera  sanguinea  dees  best  in  a  wet  sea- 


son ;  the  foliage  looks  better  and  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  more  vivid  colour,  which  plainly  shows  that 
it  will  not  succeed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
I  always  grow  a  number  of  plants  in  pots.  In 
tliis  way  they  do  remarkably  well.  I  do  not  ex- 
pose them  to  the  full  sun.  They  do  not  flower 
(luite  so  freely  as  those  planted  in  the  open 
bolder.— T.  B.'Field,  Stanley  Hall,  Bridijnorth. 


FRITILLARIES. 
The  many  species  and  varieties  of  this  group  of 
bulbous  plants,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should 
be  found  in  every  garden,  since  most  of  them 
may  be  easily  grown.  Their  cultural  require- 
ments, if  we  except  that  group  known  as  the 
Crown  Imperials,  are  very  simple,  and  such  as 
anyone  could  readily  rmderstand  and  adopt. 
The  great  diflerence  culturally  that  arises  is  due 
to  the  exceptional  vigour  and  robust  character 
generally  of  all  the  imperialis  section,  and  for 
which  deejier  planting,  richer  soil  and  greater 
room  for  development  are  requisite.  Their  bold, 
showy  character  also  fits  them  for  the  larger 
herbaceous  beds  or  borders,  or  even  the  shrub- 
bery, while  the  choicer  dwarfer  sorts  will  be 
better  accommodated  elsewhere.  All  the  varie- 
ties of  F.  imperialis  should  be  planted  quite  6 
inches  tleep,  the  ground  having  been  well 
trenched  previously  and  plenty  (jf  well-rotted 
manure  dug  in  0  inches  below  the  bulbs.  In 
planting  allow  plenty  of  room  for  free  and  full 
development,  and  for  forming  a  clump  six  bulbs 
will  be  ample  for  a  cluster  2  feet  across,  keeping 
live  of  these  well  to  the  outer  circle  and  one  in 
the  centre.  Lift  every  two  years  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  dividing  and  replanting  in  good 
rich  soil.  Planting  should  always  be  done  early 
in  autumn  if  possible.  The  handsome  gold  and 
silver-leaved  forms  should  always  be  included 
in  this  section.  Apart  from  these  we  have  stiU 
some  very  charming  species  worthy  of  notice 
and  still  more  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  them  may  be  useful  to  in- 
tending planters. 

Fritillaria  aurea  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
genus,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  bears  bright  yellow, 
slightly  drooping  flowers.  Another  charming 
kind  is  the  lovely 

F.  Mo(ii:RiD(:Ei,  of  somewhat  taller  growth, 
and  with  flowers  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  those 
of  Meleagris  ;  the  colour  is  bright  yellow  and 
spotted  with  brown.  The  flowers  of  this  lovely 
form  are  bell-shaped  and  cylindrical,  while  in  F. 
aurea  they  are  beautifully  recurved.  Another 
very  charming  kind  is 

F.  ruiiiCA,  which  attains  to  9  inches  or  10 
inches  high,  having  erect,  somewhat  leafy  stems, 
and  golden-yellow  flowers  either  solitary  or  in 
pairs.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  tribe  by  its  linear  alternating  leaves  and 
arching  flowers.  Another  lovely  and  exiiuisite 
species  is 

F.  RECURVA,  which  comes  to  us  from  California 
This,  I  think,  is  by  far  the  be.st  of  all,  both  by 
reason  of  its  exceptional  colour  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  produces  its  brilliantly  coloured 
blossoms.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  which  has  ever  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens.  Happily,  too,  it  is  as  easily 
accommodated  as  any,  growing  freely  in  any 
ordinary  loamy  soil  made  rather  sandy.  Another 
advantage  of  this  variety  is  that  it  will  flower 
from  very  small  bulbs.  The  flowers  are  bright 
scarlet,  freely  spotted  with  yellow,  and  beauti- 
fully recurved  ;  large  bulbs  of  it  will  produce  as 
many  as  twenty  of  its  handsome  flowers.  This 
charming  plant,  though  introduced  twenty  years 
ago,  is  still  far  from  common  in  gardens. 

F.  I'YRENAR'A  is  an  interesting  and  free-flowering 
species  with  large  purple  flowers. 

F.  I'ALLIDIKLOUA  is  another  very  distinct  flower- 
ing species,  growing  1  foot  or  more  hi<'h,  and  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  the 
latter  regarded  individually  bearing astrongresem- 
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blance  to  some  of  the  Alnitilons  as  regards  out- 
line. They  are  also  beautifully  chequered  inter- 
nally. 

F.  ARMENA  is  a  dainty  little  species  from  Asia 
Minor  with  soJt  yellow  Howers,  easily  grown  and 
readily  increased,  while  for  providinj;  variation 
with  freedom  of  floweriiij;,  perfect  hardiness,  and 
adaptability  to  almost  any  soil,  we  have  none  to 
compare  with  our  native  species,  F.  Melea<;ris  and 
its  varieties.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  slender 
stems  nearly  2  feet  high,  and  are  large,  drooping, 
and  bell-shaped,  while  in  colour  we  find  purple, 
brown,  white,  lironze,  and  so  forth,  one  .and  all 
either  mottled,  striped,  or  splashed  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner.  This  little  group  in  itself 
constitutes  a  very  useful  assembLigee  |ually  valu- 
alile  for  pots  as  for  the  borders  or  rockery  ;  in 
either  position  their  very  quaint  forms  always  find 
many  admirers. 

All  the  above  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  if  planted  3  inclies  or  4 
inches  deeji  will  invariably  produce  good  re- 
sults ;  the  dwarf er  species  should  not  be  planted 
more  than  half  this  depth,  and  on  account  of 
their  value  I  generally  give  them  a  little  sandy 
peat  with  the  soil  at  planting,  F.  recurva  seem- 
ing particularly  at  home  in  such  a  mixture. 
E. 

NARCISSI  IN  A  SCOTCH  GARDEN. 
Narcissi  have  been  extensively  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  many  j'ears.  The  species 
and  varieties  cultivated  being  for  commercial 
purposes,  are  of  course  confined  to  those  which 
l^roduce  crops  of  such  flowers  as  command  a 
ready  sale.  The  rule  is  not  absolute,  Inifc  in  a 
general  way  the  kinds  that  are  suitable  for 
trade  purposes  are  also  the  best  to  grow  in 
gardens,  wliether  for  decoration  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  for  cutting.  Trade  growers 
subject  Narcissi  to  a  course  of  treatment  that 
few  flowers  are  capable  of  bearing.  It  is 
customary  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of 
bulbs  each  year.  These  are  planted  thickly  in 
boxes  or  pots  and  forced  (juickly  into  flower. 
When  the  crop  is  cut  "the  plants  are  set  out 
of  doors,  and  not  infrequently  they  are  planted 
directly  into  open  fields.  For  the  next  year  or 
two  the  plants  are  M-eakly,  but  they  regain 
strength,  and  when  sufficiently  strong  have 
to  endure  over  again  the  same  forcing  process. 
I  do  not  object  to  forcing  newly-bought  Nar- 
cissi, but  I  prefer  the  phxnts  to  come  on  in  a 
lower  temperature  tlian  that  in  wliich  market 
gardeners  grow  theirs.  In  tliis  way  an  early 
crop  of  flowers  is  secured,  and  the  l)ulbs  are 
so  little  exhaiLsted  that  they  flower  again  almost 
as  well  the  next  year,  while  they  contract  the 
sometimes  desirable  habit  of  flowering  rather 
earlier  out  of  doors  than  bulbs  which  have  not 
passed  a  growing  season  under  glass.  Narcissi, 
on  account  of  early  kinds  flowering  sooner 
than  usual  and  the  latest  finisliing  about 
the  usual  time — the  middle  of  June — have 
this  year  embraced  in  the  flowering  season 
a  longer  period  than  is  generally  the  case.  The 
foliage  has  yellowed  aljnormally  quick.  Hors- 
fieldi,  for  instance,  was  lifted  in  the  first  week 
of  .Tune.  The  following  week  ornatus  was 
ready  to  lift,  and  the  foliage  of  poeticus  fl.-pl. 
was  yellowed  and  flat  liefore  all  the  flowers  were 
gathered.  The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  for 
this  state  of  matters  was  the  severity  of  the 
cold  weather,  culminating  in  the  sharp  frost  of 
May  22.  For  several  days  together  we  had 
sharp  winds,  frosty  nights  and  an  occasional 
storm  of  .sleety  rain.  Should,  however,  the 
early  collapse  of  tlie  leaves  be  the  residt  of 
disease,  I  am  hopeful  tluit  the  bulbs  may  escape 
much,  if  any,  harm,  seeing  they  have  been  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  and  left  on  the  surface  to  dry 
and  ripen. 


While  some  kinds  of  Narcissus  hardly  in- 
crease at  all,  others  do  so  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
little  short  of  womlerful.  For  instance,  some 
sixteen  or  .seventeen  years  ago  I  lifted  a  clump 
of  [joeticus  recvirvus  from  underneath  the 
branches  of  a  shrub.  The  bulbs  were  planted, 
([uite  a  few  clumps,  in  a  herbaceous  border. 
Then  they  were  again  divided  some  years  later 
and  planted  in  chjuble  rows  in  a  plantation  of 
Oooseberries.  The  finest  of  the  bulbs  grown 
here  were  again  lifted  anil  forced,  a  process 
wliich  I  repeated  only  another  time,  as  tliis  va- 
riety is  not  nearly  so  good  for  forcing  as  poeti- 
cus ornatus.  Lifting  and  replanting  were  carried 
out  two  or  three  times  more,  till  last  year  I  was 
glad  to  dispose  of  8000  liidbs  from  want  of  room 
to  grow  so  many.  Yet  at  the  present  moment 
there  must  be  quite  three  times  that  number 
left,  and  these  the  produce  of  one  clum[)  of 
starved  bulbs  !  The  usual  rate  of  increase  with 
standard  sorts,  such  as  ornatus,  Sir  Watkin, 
Horsfieldi,  Barri  conspicuus  and  poeticus  fl.-pl., 
1  find  to  be  about  five  in  two  years.  The  plants 
require  to  be  well  cultivated  in  order  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease in  this  ratio.  <.)f  others  that  increase 
but  slowly  mention  may  be  made  of  the  beau- 
tiful double  Suljiliur  Fhcenix  bicolor,  a  very 
pretty  .species,  and  the  curious  Queen  Anne 
Dafl'odil,  which  never  increases  here.  One  year 
there  may  be  apparently-  a  greater  number, 
but  somehow,  on  the  whole,  after  having 
the  plants  for  many  years  the  number  ap- 
jiears  the  same.  Two  years  ago  a  friend  pre- 
sented me  with  four  bulbs  of  cernuus  flore-pleuo, 
;it  the  same  time  giving  ex|n'essiou  to  a  fear 
that  there  was  little,  if  any,  chance  of  increase 
in  their  case.  However,  I  have  from  these 
lifted  this  summer  nine  bulbs,  of  which  at 
least  five  present  the  apiiearance  of  a  cajiacity 
to  bloom.  The  most  annoying  experience  is 
when  bulbs  are  planted  and  tliat  is  the  last  that 
is  seen  of  them.  I  have  had  more  than  one 
case  of  this  sort,  and  have  heard  of  others 
with  a  like  experience.  (Jolden  Plover  disap- 
peared— a  hundred  bulbs — in  this  way.  Mary 
Anderson  exhibits  a  similar  failing,  not  perhaps 
so  pronounced  as  in  the  above,  howev'er. 

In  a  garden  there  is  not  much  room  for 
choice  of  soil  or  of  position.  All  the  sorts  I 
have  cultivated  have  with  one  exception  suc- 
ceetled  perfectly  planted  on  warm  borders. 
The  exception  is  fuund  in  poeticus  recurvus, 
which  produces  very  fine  flowers  on  somewhat 
damp  soil.  This  variety,  by  the  way,  how- 
ever, seldom  admitted  to  be  worth  much,  is 
hei-e  one  of  the  finest  kinds.  It  flowers  slightly 
in  advance  of  poeticus  fl.-pL,  and  when  the 
bulbs  are  duly  lifted,  divided,  and  rejilanted  in 
fresh  ground,  it  is  as  free  flowering  as  any  other 
sort.  Narcissi  do  well  on  fruit  tree  borders. 
Some  of  the  best  are  here  grown  on  a  border 
in  which  Apricots  are  planted.  The  bulbs 
produce  no  bad  eft'ect  on  the  fruit  trees, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  one  half  of  the  border 
is  devoted  to  Apricots  alone,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  any  difference  exi.sts,  it  is  that 
the  Narcissus  border  produces  the  best  fruit. 
Cultural  details  are  very  simple.  Three  years 
is  quite  luiig  enough  to  grow  the  plants  on  the 
same  ground  without  lifting  and  replanting. 
After  lifting  let  the  bulbs  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  until  they  are  quite  dried,  when 
any  soil  adliering  to  them  is  cleaned  oft' and  the 
bulbs  sorted  into  two  sizes.  Any  time  from 
the  middle  of  August  till  November  is  suitable 
for  replanting,  but  I  prefer  the  earlier  date. 
Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  batch  of  home-grown 
Sir  Watkin  early,  and  in  the  third  week  of 
November  fifty  Dutch  grown  bulbs  of  the  same 
sort  were  planted.     The  latter  flowered  three 


weeks  later,  and  tliough  the  bulbs  were  larger 
than  our  own,  tlie  flowers  notwithstanding  were 
neither  .so  large  nor  the  stems  nearly  so  long. 
Last  year  again  I  had  to  plant  bulbs  late,  but 
though  they  succeeded  fairly  well,  these  and 
otlu^r  experiments  go  to  show  that  pLanting 
early  pronuites  alike  vigour,  health,  and 
beauty. 

Narcissi,  like  other  bulbous  plants,  are  apt  to 
be  overlo(jked  and  to  be  left  very  much  to  them- 
selves.    When  the  foliage  has  withered,  the  old 
proverb,   "  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  is  often 
applicable.     But,  indeed,  they  require  and  re- 
pay cultivating  as  well  as  any  other  flower.   The 
difference   resulting   from  cultivatiijn  is  .some- 
times .so  pronounced,  that  I  have  known   the 
identity  of  a  species  disputed,  the  caviller  not 
having  previously  seen  the  kind  well  cultivated, 
and  the  flowers  and  foliage,  in  consequence,  in 
that  state  of  perfection  which  cultivation  alone 
is  capable  of  producing.     Some  species  under 
[jroper  treatment  become  much  altered  in  form 
and  in  size,  and  even  in  the  depth  or  clearness 
of  colour   in  the  flowers,  while  the  foliage  at 
the  same  time  attains  a  luxuriance  and  healthy 
appearance  that  are  certainly  remarkable.     Per- 
haps no  variety  is  of  greater  value  than  poeticus 
fl.-pl.,  even   when  no  care  is  bestowed  on  i'.s 
culture.     Flowers    go    "blind,''  and    numbers 
that  do  not,  yet  fail  to  fill  up  the  centre  with 
petals,  the  result  being  a  semi-double  bloom 
with  reddish  markings,  the  value  of  which  is 
infinitely  less  than  a  fuU-petalled  white  blossom. 
So  common,  indeed,  is  it  for  blooms  to  fail  in 
filling  up,  that  it  was  generally  thought  th.tt 
two  perfectly  distinct  forms   were  being  culti- 
vated.    But    neither    "blind"    nor    imperfect 
flowers  occur  where  the  treatment  is  correct,  or 
until  the  bulbs  have  been  left  too  long  in  the 
same   jilace,    when   both   appear   concurrently. 
The  Sulphur  Phcenix,   Codlins  and  Cream,  or 
.Suljihur  Kroon  of  the  Dutch,  is  so  perfect  in 
its  beauty  when  seen  in  its    best    form,  that 
almost   any  trouble  WLiidd    be  well  repaid    in 
securing  fine  blooms.     Left  to  itself,  the  plant 
is  certainly  shy  and  the  flowers  inferior.     But 
with   a  little   annual  attention  to  its  wants   it 
does  well,  and  in  most  seasons  furnishes  large 
blooms  of  its  Rose-like  flowers.       As  it  is  with 
these    somewhat    abnormal   examples,  so  it   is 
with  other  species   of   a  less   exacting  nature. 
Very  great  benefit  follows  the    periodical   lift- 
ing of  the  bulbs.       This  at  once    lirings  them 
into  a  flowering  condition.     I   dread  to  apjily 
manure   to  ground   to    be  planted    with  Nar- 
cissi,   but    surface-dressings    of    manure    and 
even   of    soil  are    not    only  helpful    after  the 
bulbs  have  been  planted  and  established,   but 
they  are  even  a  necessity.      The  beginning  of 
winter    is    the    proper    time    to     apply    both 
manure  and  soil.     In  addition  to  these  I  like 
in  spring  to  sprinkle  a  slight  dressing  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  all  over  the  Narcissus  beds. 
This  is  hoed  in,   and  proves  of  much  benefit. 
Especially    is    tliis  the    case    on    dry    borders 
which  in  diy  weather  have  to  be  watered,  the 
application  of  water  having  a  doubly  beneficial 
ertect  in  that  it    at  the  same  time   gives    the 
moisture  required  and  carries  food  to  the  roots. 
Planting  when  a  few  hundred  bulbs  only  are 
grown  is  not  a  matter  oi  much   inonieut,  but 
when  it  is  a  case  of  handling  many  thou.sands  in 
a  short  time,  one  has  to  study  how  to  get  them 
covered  expeditiously  and  well.     1  am  .specially 
"rowing  on  the  ground  intended  for  the  most 
of  <_iur  Narcissus  bulbs  a  crop  of  second  early 
and  early  Potatoes.     The  whole  of  these  will 
be    lifted    as   soon   as    the    tubers    are    large 
enough.      The   ground  in   the  process    will  be 
thoroughly  stirred    uji  with  forks    and    there- 
after levelled.       For  the  greater  part    of  the 
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bulbs,  drills  as  for  Broad  Beans  will  be  drawn 
witli  hues  and  the  bulbs  dropped  in  iibout 
4  inelies  apart,  tlie  soil  being  thereafter  drawn 
over  them  and  levelled  with  a  rake.  With 
poetieus  ornatus,  liowever,  I  employ  a  different 
method.  The  Imlbs  of  this  kind  are  small, 
and  tlie  foliage  comparatively  of  the  same 
nature  ;  therefore,  I  take  out  a  shallow 
trench  9  inches  in  width,  and  into  the  bottom 
thereof  the  bulbs  are  set  2  inches  or  3 
inches  apart  ;  10  inches  from  tlie  edge  of  the 
first  trench  a  second  is  shovelled  out,  the 
soil  from  this  being  em|iloyed  t<.i  cover  the 
bulbs  alrea'ly  planted.  This  is  planted  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  third,  and  as  many  as  are 
needed  to  hold  all  the  bulbs,  the  last  trench 
being  covered  with  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  first 
one.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  loose  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  firm  it  somewhat.  The  ground  will 
reiiuire  to  be  hoed  at  least  once  before  winter. 
If  only  a  few  weeds  are  to  be  seen  at  the  time 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  put  on  manure  as  a 
dressing  before  winter,  the  most  expeditious 
way  to  get  rid  of  these  is  by  hand-weeding.  I 
must  not  omit  saying  that  I  plant  the  larger  and 
the  smaller-sized  bulbs  separately.  The  latter 
as  a  rule  may  be  left  a  year  longer  in  the 
ground  than  the  others,  which  produce  young 
bulbs  sooner,  and  in  consequence  get  more 
crowded. 

Cl'LTURB    UNDER   GlA.SS. 

The  Narcissus  is  now  recognised  as  an  indis- 
pensable pot  plant  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
its  flowers  equally  so  in  a  cut  state  for  vases. 
The  form  of  the  foliage  combined  with  its  up- 
right habit  of  growth  allows  for  the  bulbs  being 
packed  in  boxes  or  pots  quite  closely  together. 
The  bulbs  may  be  safely  planted  touching  or 
nearly  touching  each  other,  and,  provided  a 
little  manurial  aid  is  allowed  when  the  flower- 
stem  is  lengthening,  no  method  yields  finer 
flowers.  While  under  glass-treatment  the  plants, 
as  is  well  known,  are  merely  producing  flowers 
the  <(uality  of  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  kind  of  culture  the  bulbs  have  received  in 
the  open  ground  ;  therefore,  it  is  that  nothing 
is  gained  by  providing  a  large  rooting  space  for 
bulbs  planted  for  forcing.  The  bulbs  should  be 
boxed  or  potted  as  the  case  may  be  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August. 

The  bulbs  I  .select  for  this  purpose  are  the 
best,  not  necessarily  the  largest,  but  as  a  rule 
those  capable  of  producing  two  or  three  flowers 
from  each  bulb.  Loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand  form 
a  good  compost.  The  bulbs  are  covered  with 
plunging  material  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the 
same  way  as  Tulips,  itc,  and  are  treated  gene- 
rally in  much  the  same  way,  save  that  Narcissi 
must  be  brouglit  forward  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth. 

All  kinds  of  Narcissi  may  be  successfully 
flowered  under  glass,  but  for  ordinary  purposes 
the  number  of  sorts  need  not  be  large.  Good 
Narci.ssi  are  these  :  Telamonius  plenus,  prin- 
ceps,  incomparabilis  Cynosure,  Sir  Watkin, 
Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Empress,  Barri  eon- 
spicuus  and  poetieus  ornatus.  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissi, though  eclipsed  in  beauty  by  the  more 
hardy  species,  are  so  sweet  that  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Like  the  latter,  they  do  best 
with  the  bullis  filling  the  pots  well.  Among 
the  better  sorts  of  these  are  British  Queen,  the 
most  free-flowering  of  all,  Jaune  Supreme, 
Grand  Monarque,  Gloriosa,  Grand  Soleil  d'Or 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  Gloriosa  and  Grand 
Soleil  d'Or  are  the  hardiest  varieties  I  have 
tried  and  the  only  ones  that  live  year  after  year 
planted  out  of  doors.  They  also  do  well  on 
f''''';Ss.  R   P.    Brothebston. 

Ea$i.  Lothian. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM  FAILING. 
In  some  notes  which  appeared  in  The  (i.\Ri>EN'  a 
little  while  ago  on  the  effects  of  the  drought  of 
1893  in  my  own  small  garden  I  alluded  to  the 
condition  of  this  old  and  well-known  Lily,  and 
stated  my  belief  that  it  had  suffered  considerably 
from  the  effects  of  that  drought.  Since  then  my 
various  clumps  of  it  have  flowered,  and,  as  I 
anticipated,  the  stems  have  been  comparatively 
short,  about  21  feet  in  height,  many  of  the  bulbs 
have  not  flowered,  and  the  blooms  themselves  are 
small.  I  can  trace  no  spots  on  the  stems  nor  any 
indications  that  disease  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
feebleness.  But  with  all  one  knows  of  this  Lily 
the  more  unaccountable  seems  its  behaviour. 
Some  people  tell  you  they  have  no  difficulty  with 
it,  and  others  (even  experienced  Lily  growers) 
say  they  can  do  nothing  with  it.  One  grower  says, 
"  Xever  disturb  it,"  andanother,  "  Take  it  up  and 
replant  it  every  three  years."  As,  however,  I  kno« 
two  cottage  gardens  in  the  parish  where  it  is 
grown,  I  went  the  other  day  to  see  them.  The 
former  was  a  low  garden,  the  border  facing  due 
north  ;  the  soil  was  a  sort  of  peaty  loam  and  the 
situation  altogether  moist  and  cool  :  here  the 
clumps  were  most  vigorous,  stems  about  4  feet 
high,  freely  produced  and  the  flowers  of  good 
size  and  substance.  This  is  evident  proof  that 
what  mine  suffered  from  was  the  drought,  for 
here  where  they  have  been  comparatively  moist 
and  cool  they  have  flourished  well.  The  other 
garden  was  only  about  half  a  mile  away,  but  in  as 
different  a  position  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  The 
small  piece  of  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage  faces 
as  nearly  at  possible  south,  the  soil  is  almost 
pure  sand,  the  garden  is  on  rising  ground,  and 
consequently  in  drj'  weather  is  as  parched  as  it 
can  well  be,  and  here  one  might  have  expected 
the  Lilie.^  would  have  suffered  considerably  ;  but 
to  my  astonishment  I  found  the  clumps  here  as 
vigorous  as  they  could  well  be  ;  the  stems  and 
flowers  were  as  fine  as  in  the  place  already  des- 
cribed, so  that  all  my  notions  about  the  cause  of 
success  in  the  former  instance  were  shattered. 
Now  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  there  any 
attempt  at  cultivation  ;  the  plants  were  simply, 
as  they  are  in  most  cottage  gardens,  let  alone. 
Year  after  year  the  clumps  increase  in  size,  and 
they  are  never  top-dressed,  mulched  or  in  any 
way  coddled.  There  are  some  pl.ints  which  are 
happy  and  at  home  in  any  situation,  and  we  never 
hear  anybody  complain  of  their  failure  ;  but  this, 
as  we  know  from  The  G.\rdex,  is  not  the  case 
with  Lilium  candidum,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost 
hopeless  to  insist  upon  any  rei/imeii  of  treatment 
with  regard  to  it.  These  short  notes  were  not 
intended  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  Lily  should  be  treated,  but  only  to 
show  how  inexplicable  is  its  conduct.  I  may  add 
that  in  my  own  garden  Lilium  candidum  has  for 
twenty  years  or  more  done  exceeding!}'  well,  and 
it  was  not  until  last  year  that  I  had  any  cause  to 
complain  of  failure. — Uelt.v. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  "E.  M."  (p.  76) 

that  the  long  spell  of  wet  and  cold  has  much  to 
do  with  the  disease  in  this  Lily.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  rain  in  a  short  time,  and  not  this 
only,  but  it  has  also  been  a  season  of  exceptionally 
sunless  weather.  This  latter  I  regard  worst  of 
all.  I  do  not  regard  poor  soil  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  this  disease  ;  indeed,  I  would  prefer  a 
poor  and  stony  soil  for  growing  this  Lily  in  rather 
than  one  over-rich  in  humus.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  degrees  of  poorness  in  soils,  and  either 
extreme  may  produce  results  the  reverse  of  good. 
I  think,  however,  if  Mr.  Oamm  added  good  loam 
to  his  soil  for  this  Lily  in  equal  parts  with  hi? 
present  soil,  together  with  old  mortar  rubbish 
liberally,  but  no  manure  of  any  kind,  that  he  would 
succeed  better.  To  this  I  can  only  add,  that 
year  by  j'ear  I  am  becoming  more  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  sun-baking  process  which  I  have 
succested  in  these  pages  is  an  excellent  preventive 
measure.  Apart  from  my  own  experience,  a 
correspondent,  Mr.  J.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont, 
Garlow,  testifies  at  p.  79  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
treatment,  and  also  its  permanent  good.     This  is 


very  gratifying,  and,  indeed,  more  than  I  claimed 
for  it  at  the  time.  But  while,  broadly  speaking, 
we  maj'  credit  climatic  and  atniospheiic  condi- 
tions as  the  chief  caute  of  failure,  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  fo.  Last  year  was  a  trojjical 
summer  and  excessively  dry,  but  ve  ht;d  diseafe 
in  this  Lily  notwithstanding,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  this  year.  This  fact  makes  mat- 
ters rather  perplexing.  It  is  well  known  that 
goodly  clumps  of  this  Lily  are  often  found  in 
capital  health  in  cottage  gaidens  where  the  atten- 
tion given  them  is  little  indeed.  The  foil,  too,  is 
often  poor,  and  a  large  (icccntage  of  coal  and 
cinder  as-hes  abounds.  The  bulbs,  too,  are  fre- 
quently heaped  into  a  solid  lump  ard  lifted 
almost  out  ct  the  soil,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions they  thrive  to  an  extent  which  often 
may  make  Lily  growers  envious  of  the  success 
attained.  One  would  imagine  that  after  a  few- 
years  all  food  supplies  for  these  would  be  ex- 
hausted, but  surely  it  is  not  so.  But  I  notice  this 
as  a  rule  in  cottage  gardens,  that  where  the 
clumps  exist  in  the  hottest  and  driest  positions 
there  they  succeed  best.  This  reminds  me  also 
that  tw  ice  recently  I  have  seen  this  Lily  in  capital 
form,  one  at  the  foot  of  a  Ijrick  wall  Id  feet  high 
with  a  western  exposure,  and  in  the  other  the 
bulbs  were  jilanted  at  the  base  of  an  Araucaria 
imliricata,  the  spikes  of  pure  white  Lily  flowers 
springing  up  amid  its  branches,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  deep  sombre  hue  of  the  plant 
just  named.  Now  both  these  ]iositions  were  dry 
ones,  that  is  dry  at  the  root,  the  Araucaria 
absorbing  all  superfluous  moisture,  which  evidently 
suited  this  Lily  well.  I  think  this  Lily  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  grown  in  gardens  generally  if 
cultivators  would  keep  in  mind  this  question  of 
dryness.  To  this  end  I  would  sugge.st  planting 
it  at  the  base  of  a  Privet,  Holly  or  Yew  hedge, 
thereby  ensuring  the  conditions  named  aljove. 
In  private  gardens  such  provision  may  easily  be 
made,  but  in  market  gardens  the  case  is  different. 
In  these  latter,  however,  the  disease  may  be  held 
in  check  by  resorting  to  the  sun-baking  process, 
liy  planting  in  poor  soil  without  manure,  and 
last  by  mulching  the  soil  about  the  roots  with 
charcoal.  I  believe  charcoal  has  valualjle  anti- 
septic properties  when  used  as  a  muloh  in  the 
way  suggested. — E.  J. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  P.EONIES. 

Amonost  the  most  brilliant  kinds  of  flowers 
that  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  Pieonies 
rank  with  those  of  the  first  class.  This  will  be 
disputed  by  no  one  who  has  seen  them  radiant 
with  glory  and  splendour,  either  as  isolated 
subjects  on  the  turf  of  a  lawn  or  proudly  rising 
from  the  centre  of  a  flower-knot  in  a  parterre. 
They  are  unquestionably  amongst  the  best  of 
our  perennial  plants,  and  there  are  few  gardens 
that  do  not  contain  some  specimens  of  them. 
Cultivated  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Pieonies 
were  the  glory  of  the  flower  borders  of  our 
fathers.  Then  they  were  reltwated  to  the  back- 
grouiul  when  the  innumerable  hosts  of  exotic 
plants  which  have  overrun  our  gardens  made 
their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Now  we  have  them  coming  again 
to  the  front  and  posing  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able ornamental  plants,  mainly,  I  must  say,  on 
account  of  the  improved  varieties  of  them  which 
have  been  obtained  by  specialists,  such  as  M. 
Paillet  at  Sceaux  and  other  P;eouy  growers. 
The  Paeony  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 
(Uir  forefathers,  that  they  grew  it  under  a 
great  number  of  dift'erent  names,  some  of 
which  are  the  following  :  Pione,  Ro.se  Pione, 
Rt)3e  royale,  Sainte  Roi?,  Rose  benite,  &c. 
Amongst  the  ancients  the  P;eouy  was  the  object 
of  special  reverence,  being  considered  a  divine 
plant  which  had  power  to  counteract  the  evil 
charms  of  sorcerers,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
guardian   genius.     The   ancient   Greeks,  when 
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digging  11])  the  plant,  were  careful  to  do  so  at 
night  only,  as  it  was  said  tliat  if  anyoiio 
attempted  to  ineddle  witli  it  in  the  daytime,  tlie 
green  woiidpecker(\vhiuli  the  gods  had  assigned 
to  tlie  jilant  as  a  protector)  woukl  dart  at  tlie 
oycs  of  the  intruder.  The  name  "Pa^onia," 
wliicli  is  of  Greek  origin,  is  derived  from 
"  Pajon,"  the  name  of  the  physician  who  is 
described  liy  Homer  as  having  made  use  of  the 
plant  to  cure  Pluto  of  a  wound  which  lie  re- 
ceived from  Hercules.  The  Pjeonies  which  our 
forefathers  loved  were  single-flowered  kinds,  but 
ill  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutcli  and  the  English  growers  raised  some  va- 
rieties with  flowers  mcn'e  or  less  double.  Those 
which  grew  in  my  grandfather's  flower  borders, 
and  of  which  I  have  a  vivid  remeral)raiice,  bore 
large,  deep  red  and  very  double  flowers.  They 
had  been  growing  tliere  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
it  was  said,  and  it  is  now  fully  forty  years  since 
I  first  saw  them. 

In  the  present  article  I  sliall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  typical  forms  of  Pieouia,  leaving 
to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  them 
the  description  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
difl'erent  garden  varieties. 

P.i;oNi.\  ALBiFLORA  (Pallas).— This  species,  first 
found  in  Siberia,  is  the  type  of  what  are  known 
as  Chinese  P:eonies,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
forms  and  varieties  with  single  or  double  flowers 
have  sprung  from  it.  It  is  distinguished  at  a 
glance  by  its  many-flowered  stems,  its  perfectly 
glabrous  e.xterior,  and  the  shining  varnished  ap- 
pearance of  its  leaves.  Stem  erect,  firm,  slender, 
from  about  2^  feet  to  over  3  feet  in  height,  bear- 
ing from  three  to  seven  flowers.  Lower  leaves 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  sub-divided 
each  into  five  segments,  upper  leaves  entire. 
Flowers  large,  with  six  broad  petals  of  a  pure 
white  or  light  rose  colour  and  a  .sheaf  of  golden 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre.  They  emit  a  de- 
lightful scent  of  Roses  or  of  flowers"  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  to  which  these  P:eony  flowers^  have 
some  resemblance,  and  bloom  in  May  and  June. 
They  last  for  a  long  time  on  the  plant,  and  also 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  They  are  excel- 
lent for  bouquets,  as  also  is  the  plant  itself  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  catalogues  of  special- 
ists enumerate  more  than  2(10  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  Pa-ony.  These  varieties  are,  for  the  most 
liart,  very  beautiful  and  of  the  highest  value  as 
ornamental  plants,  being  equal  to  the  finest  Roses 
and  free  from  prickles  besides.  They  do  well  in 
any  mellow,  deep  soil,  and  either  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  half  shaded  ;  the  latter  position,  how- 
ever, appears  to  suit  them  best. 

P.  ANo.MALA  (L.).— A  native  of  North  Europe 
and  Siberia.  Stem  always  one-flowered  and 
growing  from  2  feet  to  over  2^  feet  high. 
Leaves  glabrous,  cut  into  numerous  lanceo- 
liteacute  segments  (thirty  to  forty  in  the 
lower  leaves),  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface  and  pale  underneath.  Flower  large  (4 
inches  or  more  in  diameter),  with  five  to  nine 
irregular  petals,  which  are  toothed  or  laciniated 
at  the  top  and  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  with 
a  clusteiLof  yellow  stamens  with  white  filaments 
in  the  centre.  This  is  a  pretty  species,  mid-way 
between  P.  tenuifolia  and  P.  ofiicinalis.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

P.  AKIETINA  (Anders.).— A  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Stem  from  2  feet  to  over  2i  feet  high,  downy  on  the 
upper  part,  always  one-flowered,  and  bearing  five 
or  six  leaves,  which  are  green  and  glabrous  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  whitish,  glaucescent  and 
downy  underneath.  Each  leaf  is  divided  into 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  lanceolate-oblong  eon- 
fluent  segments,  each  from  1  inch  to  nearly  2 
inches  wide.  Corolla  4  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Blooms  in  April  and 
May.  This  species  is  allied  to  P.  peregrina  and 
is  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 

P.  Broteri  (Boiss.  and  Riut.).  — A  native 
of  the  mountain  and  sub-alpine  regions  ol 
Spain     and     Portugal.       Ste.-u     glabrous,     one  - 


flowered,  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  bearing 
from  six  to  eight  glabrous  leaves  of  a  sprightly 
green  colour  on  the  iipj>er  surface  and  glaucescent 
underneath,  each  divided  into  about  twenty 
oblong-aeutc  segments  Flowers  of  a  bright  pink 
colour,  rarely  white  :  petals  from  six  to  eiglit  in 
number,  obovate-wedge-shaped  and  2  inches  in 
length  ;  outer  .sepals  very  leafy.  Blooms  in  April 
and  May.  Should  be  planted  in  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

P.  Brow.ni  (Dougl. ).  — Found  up  to  the 
snowy  region  on  the  Sierras  of  California. 
This  is  the  onl}'  American  species,  .and  it 
presents  a  very  singular  appearance.  It  is  per- 
fectly glabrous  ;  the  stem  is  one-flowered,  from 
12  inches  to  l(i  inches  high,  arched,  and  bearing 
five  or  six  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  numerous 
narrow,  oblong,  obtuse,  confluent  segments.  The 
flower  is  borne  on  a  short  foot-stalk ;  corolla 
globular  in  shape,  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  petals 
orbicular,  and  not  much  longer  than  the  very 
leafy  calyx.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  dull 
red.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  species  is  not  grown 
outside  of  botanic  gardens  in  England  and 
America. 

P.  coEAi.LiNA  (Retz.). — A  native  of  South 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Stems  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  high,  one-flowered,  bearing  five  or 
six  glabrous  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  the 
upper  surface  and  pale  underneath,  the  lower  ones 
simply  bisected  and  divided  into  nine  oblong-acute 
segments.  Flowers  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter; petals  six  to  eight  in  number,  slightly  undu- 
lated at  the  edges,  of  a  carmine-pink  colour,  and 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length  ;  outer  sepals  leafj', 
lanceolate,  simple.  The  seed-vessels  are  of  a 
bright  red  colour  on  the  inside  when  the  seed  is 
quite  ripe.  They  then  open  out  and  present  the 
a|)pearance  of  coral.  Blooms  in  May  and  June. 
Should  be  planted  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

[M.  Correvon  has  omitted  to  mention  here  that 
this  species  is  well  established  at  least,  if  it  is 
not  really  indigenous,  on  the  island  of  Steep 
Holmes,  in  the  Severn. — Translator.] 

P.  cokiacea  (Boiss.).  — a  native  of  Spain, 
Morocco,  and  Algeria.  Stem  one-flowered,  gla- 
brous, and  growing  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  composed  of  from  nine  to  thirteen  large, 
oblong,  acute  leaflets,  which  become  leathery  as 
they  advance  in  age.  Flower  large  and  of  a  fine 
crimson-pink  colour,  calyx  bearing  one  or  two 
large  leaves  divided  to  the  base.     Blooms  in  May. 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  species  is  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  anywhere  except  in  M.  Boissier's  gar- 
den at  Valleyres. 

P.  CORSICA  (Lieber. ). — A  native  of  Corsica. 
St.'iii  glabrous,  one-flowered.  Leaves  with  from 
seven  to  nine  oblong-acute  segments,  each  about 

2  inches  wide,  green  and  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
Flower  large,  orbicular  in  shape,  and  of  a  very 
bright  crimson-red  colour.  Requires  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

P.  DECORA  (Anderson). — A  native  of  the  East. 
Stem  glabrous,  from  1  foot  to  over  3  feet  high, 
one-flowered,  and  bearing  five  or  six  leaves  of  a 
pale  green  or  glaucescent  tint,  each  divided  into 
from  thirty  to  forty  confluent  segments.  Flower 
of  a  crimson-red  colour;  petals  six  to  eight  in 
number,  about  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  at  least 
wide.  Blooms  in  April  and  May.  A  fine  species, 
a'.lied  to  P.  arietina.  Requires  full  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

P.  Emodi  (Wallich). — A  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to  3000  metres.  Stems 
many-flowered,  from  1  foot  to  over  3  feet  high, 
glabrous,  each  bearing  from  two  to  three  flowers. 
Leaves  of  thin  texture,  glabrous,  of  a  very  deep 
green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  under- 
neath, the  lower  ones  divided  into  from  twenty 
to  thirty  lanceolate,  or  lanceolate-oblong,  acu- 
minate, confluent  segments,  each  1  inch  or  more 
wide.  Flowers  white,  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
diameter ;  petals  unequally  obovate,  the  outer 
ones  measuring  about  2  inches  across.  Blooms  in 
May,  and  requires  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
tun.     This  species  is  allied  to  P.  albiflora. 


P.  iiCMii.ts  (Retz.). -A  native  of  South  Europe. 
Stem  from  10  inches  to  2  feet  high,  one-flowered, 
and  bearing  five  or  six  leaves  conqioscd  of  numer- 
ous oblong,  acute,  confluent  segments,  which  are 
of  a  deep  green  colour  and  glabrous  on  tlie  upper  1 
surface  and  pale  and  downy  underneath.  Flower 
of  a  carmine-[iink  colour,  between  3  inches  and 
4  inches  in  diameter  ;  petals  orbicular  in  shape, 
often  laciniated  ;  peduncle  short,  calyx  bearing 
from  one  to  three  very  deeply  divided  leaves. 
Blooms  in  May.  Requires  full  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

P.  i.or.ATA  (Desf.). — This  is  a  dwarf  form  of  P. 
oflicinalis,  the  leaves  of  which  have  narrower 
segments  than  those  of  the  type.  Blooms  in  May 
and  June. 

P.  LUTEA  (Franchet). — This  species  was  dis- 
covered ten  years  ago  by  the  Abbi?  Delavay  on 
the  mountains  of  Southern  China,  and  by  his 
agency  was  introduced  at  the  garden  of  the 
iVIuseum,  Paris.  It  is  a  handsome  species  with 
;sellow  flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  are  red,  and 
leaves  of  a  sprightly  green  colour  and  elegantly 
lobed.  M.  Franchet,  who  has  written  about  it, 
tells  me  that  it  bears  our  winters  very  well,  but  I 
have  not  j'ct  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a 
specimen  of  this  species,  and  so  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing about  the  culture  of  it. 

P.  MicRocARrA  (Boiss.  and  Reut  )  — A  native  of 
Spain.  This  species  comes  very  near  P.  humilis, 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  having 
the  leaves  more  downy  underneath,  by  the  outer 
sepals  of  the  calyx  being  undivided,  and  by  its 
two  carpels  (P.  humilis  has  from  two  to  three 
carpels)  being  narrower  and  smaller.  Blooms  in 
Ma}'.     Requires  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

P.  MOLLIS  (Anders.). — A  native  of  Siberia. 
Stem  short  (1  foot  high),  one-flowered,  very  downy, 
rigid  and  bearing  five  or  six  leaves  of  a  deep 
bluish-green  colour,  glaucescent  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  densely  covered  with  down  underneath, 
divided  into  numerous  segments,  each  an  inch  or 
less  wide.  Flower  small  and  of  a  deep  red  col- 
our. Blooms  in  May  and  requires  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

P.  OFFICINALIS  (P.  fremina,  L. ).  —  A  native  of  S. 
Europe.  Stem  from  2  feet  to  over  3  feet  high, 
one-flowered,  and  bearing  five  or  six  glabrous 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface 
and  pale  underneath,  deeplj'  divided  into  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  lanceolate-acute,  confluent  seg- 
ments. Flowers  with  five  to  eight  petals  of  a 
bright  crimson-red  colour,  imbricated  and  nearly 
orbicular  in  shape  ;  calyx  leafy,  sepals  very  un- 
ecpial.  Blooms  in  April  and  May.  This  is  the 
oldest  known  species  of  Pa'ony  and  is  the  kind 
which  is  most  commonly  grown  in  gardens.  The 
forms  and  varieties  of  it  which  are  now  in  culti- 
vation are  verj'  numerous. 

P.  I'ARADOXA  (Anders.). — A  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Stem  from  1  foot  to  20  inches  high,  one-flowered, 
downy  on  the  upper  part  and  bearing  five  or  six 
leaves,  which  are  green  and  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface  and  glaucous  and  hairy  underneath,  the 
lower  ones  divided  into  from  thirty  to  forty  acute 
confluent  segments.  Flowers  of  a  bright  carmine- 
pink  colour  and  borne  on  peduncles  so  short,  that 
the  blooms  appear  to  nestle  amongst  the  upper 
leaves.  The  plant  flowers  in  May  and  June  and 
requires  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

P.  rERECiRiNA(  Miller). — A  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Stem  one-flowered,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  downy 
to  the  very  top  and  bearing  five  or  six  leaves  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  glabrous  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  pale  and  downy  underneath,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  segments. 
Flower  large,  4  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  of  a 
fine  deep  red  colour  ;  petals  five  to  ten  in  number, 
2  inches  or  more  in  width,  which  is  only  slightly 
exceeded  by  their  length.  Blooms  in  April  and 
May.  Next  to  P.  officinalis,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  grown  species,  and  in  the  course  of 
cultivation  has  become  the  progenitor  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties. 

P.  Rcssi  (Bivon). — A  native  of  S.  Europe.  A 
handsome  species,  entirely  glabrous  and  glisten- 
ing. Stem  stout,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour, 
from  16  inches  to  2  feet  high,  one-flowered,  and 
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bearing  leaves  of  a  delicate  texture  with  oval- 
acute,  undulatino;  segments  of  a  dee])  brownish- 
green  colour.  Flower  very  large  (over  G  inches  in 
diameter)  witli  an  agreeable  perfume  ;  petals 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  nearly  round  in  shape, 
of  a  fine  light  purple  colour,  darker  in  the  centre 
and  at  the  edges,  and  with  shot-silk  rcHections. 
Blooms  in  May.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  species 
of  the  whole  genus,  but  is  rarely  met  with  in  gar- 
dens, where  several  other  species  are  often  grown 
under  its  name.  It  reijuires  full  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

P.  TExriFoi.iA  (L. ). — A  native  of  the  East.  A 
species  of  ^ery  marked  character.  Stem  one- 
flowered,  from  1  foot  to  20  inches  high,  bearing 
glabrous  leaves  with  numerous  narrow,  filiform 
segments,  resembling  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of 
Ferula  or  Giant  Fennel.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
blood-red  colour,  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  IJ  inches  in  depth.  Blooms  in  April  and 
May.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  this  species 
is  in  cultivation,  but  the  single-flowered  form  is 
more  highly  prized  on  account  of  its  elegance  and 
rareness.  May  be  planted  either  in  a  half-shaded 
position  or  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

P.  TRiTERNATA  (Pall.). — A  native  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  East.  Stem  one-flowered,  from 
16  inches  to  2  feet  high,  glabrous,  and  bearing 
five  or  six  glabrous  leaves  oif  a  pale  green  colour 
on  the  upper  surface  and  glaucous  underneath, 
with  broadlj'-oblong  segments.  Flower  of  a  red- 
dish-pink colour,  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter  ; 
petals  six  to  eight  in  number.     Blooms  in  May. 

P.  WiTTMAXNiANA  (Stcv. ).  — A  native  of  "the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Persia. 
Stem  one-flowered.  Lower  leaves  bisected,  with 
three  segments  in  each  division.  Flower  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour ;  petals  2  inches  long,  peduncle 
short ;  sepals  of  the  calyx  unequal,  orbicular  in 
shape.  Blooms  in  May  and  June.  This  yellow- 
flowered  species  is  one  of  the  very  finest.  It  likes 
full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  herbaceous  Pieonies  all  delight  in  soil 
which  is  deejj,  rich  in  humus,  and  light  rather 
than  heavy.  Tliey  are  multiplied  either  from 
otfsets  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  We  prefer  the 
latter  method  in  our  alpine  garden  liere  at 
Geneva,  altliough  it  is  more  tedious  than  the 
other,  as  we  thereby  obtain  some  improved  va- 
rieties.— H.  CoRREVON,  in  Le  Jardin. 
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PLATE  973. 
MILTONIA  BLEUI  SPLENDENS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
Although  the  genus  Miltonia  has  been  known 
in  our  gardens  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  aud  hybridising  has  become  so  popu- 
lar, it  appears  strange  tliat  no  one  should 
have  chosen  this  family  of  t)rchi(ls  for  cross- 
breeding until  M.  Alfred  Bleu,  of  Paris, 
selected  two  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus 
for  this  purpose  and  with  such  grand  results. 
It  was  in  June,  1883,  that  M.  Bleu  fertilised 
Miltonia  vexUlaria  with  the  pollen  of  Miltonia 
Roezli,  both  well-known  plants.  In  April  of 
the  following  year  the  seed-pod  ripened,  when 
the  seed  was  at  once  sown.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  few  plants  were  raised,  and  it  is  remark- 
able witli  what  vigour  the  plants  developed,  fur 
in  the  short  space  of  about  four  years  aud  seven 
months  the  first  plant  was  noticed  to  be  pushing 
up  a  flower-spike  ;  two  months  later,  in  Janu' 
ary,  1889,  it  was  in  bloom.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
until  the  plant  flowered  exactly  four  years  and 
nine  montlis  elapsed,  a  remarkable  ]icrformance 
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compared  with  the  time  taken  to  raise  the 
majority  of  other  Orchids  from  seed.  A  curious 
coincidence  with  this  plant  was  that  after  M. 
Bleu  had  sown  his  seed,  the  same  cross  having 
been  eft'ected  by  Blr.  Sedeu  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
establishment,  seed  was  sown  the  following 
January  (1885).  Here  the  seedlings  did  not 
flower  in  so  short  a  time,  the  first  appearing 
during  the  spring  of  18111.  No  doubt  the  warmer 
climate  and  clearer  atmosphere  of  Paris  ac- 
counted somewhat  for  the  difference.  The 
subject  of  tlie  present  illustration,  aud  which  i=: 
the  result  of  the  above  cross,  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  great  beauty  and  tree-flowering 
qualities,  but  it  is  also  of  special  interest,  as 
being  the  first  hybrid  raised  aud  flowered  in 
European  gardens  of  this  or  its  allied  genus, 
Odoutoglussum,  although  in  the  latter  we 
already  have  several  natural  mules. 

Miltonia  Bloui  splendens,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  plate,  and  which  is  a  faith- 
ful representation,  combines  the  characters  of 
both  its  parents,  but  in  shape  of  bulb  and  man- 
ner of  growth  it  partakes  more  after  M.  vexil- 
laria  (the  seed-bearing  plant) ;  the  pseudo-bidbs 
are  small,  ovate,  and  compressed  ;  leaves  of  a 
soft  green  colour,  paler  beneath,  and  usually  six 
to  eight  to  each  growth.  The  flower-scape,  rising 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  is  slender  aud  arch- 
ing, and  from  three  to  five-flowered.  The 
Bowers  are  large  aud  very  effective,  the  sepals 
and  petals  broader  than  in  either  of  its  parents, 
the  former  pure  white,  the  latter  white  with  a 
delicate  rich  rose  stain  on  the  basal  half  ;  the 
lip  is  intermediate,  shortly  clawed  at  the  base, 
trilobed  in  front,  and  pure  white,  the  disc  being 
bright  yellow,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a  large 
fan-shaped  blotch  of  purplish  brown  ;  the  column 
is  short,  white,  and  raised,  the  whole  having  a 
more  symmetrical  appearance  than  in  either  M. 
vexillaria  or  M.  Roezli.  This  is  an  evergreen 
plant,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  an  atmo- 
sphere almost  as  warm  as  that  of  the  Cattleya 
hovise  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  sumiuer 
months  it  should  be  removed  to  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  The  plant  appears  to  be  of 
robust  constitution,  but  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun.  It  should  be  potted  in  a  well-drained 
pot  and  in  a  nice  compost  of  g(jod  brown  peat 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  surface  consist- 
ing of  all  Sphagnum.  It  requires  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  during  the  whole  year,  and 
when  in  active  growth  enjoys  a  liberal  quantity. 
The  atmosphere  must  always  be  kept  in  a  nice 
humid  condition,  for  if  allowed  to  get  hot  and 
dry  the  plants  will  soon  become  badly  infested 
witli  thrips  aud  red  spider. 

As  in  tlie  majority  of  hybrids,  the  flowers  vary 
in  colour,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  .some  kinds. 
There  is,  however,  one  which  has  turned  out 
sufticientiy  distinct  to  receive  a  varietal  name, 
and  this  also  appeared  from  M.  Bleu's  plants. 
M.  Bleui  aurea  ias  white  flowers  with  rose 
blotches  on  the  petals,  as  in  the  above,  but  the 
lili  has  the  yellow  disc  very  much  enlarged ;  in 
other  respects  it  is  identical  with  the  type. 

W.M.  Hugh  Gower. 


Notes  from  Warley  Place.— Although  the 
rock  (j-arden  flowers  are  nearly  over,  we  have  a 
few  still  worthy  of  note.  Campanula  Zoysi  is 
now  very  beautiful,  and  does  not  seem  at  all 
difficult  to  grow.  Also  conspicuous  are  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  C.  garganica,  C.  garganica  alba,  C.  g. 
hirsuta,  and  the  bearded  Hairbell,  C.  barbata  and 
its  white  form.  A  novelty  we  have  here  inSedum 
azureura  :  it  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  was  sent  here 
in  the  spring.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
perfectly  hardy.  Helianthemum  Tuberaria  has 
been  most  [jleasing;  during  the  first  week  in  July 
it  was  at  its  best.  Its  foliage  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  any  of  the  others.      Most  striking 


here  just    now    are   Escallonia   Philippiana   and 

Dianthu?  scmperflorens  side  by  side  overhanging 
a  huge  piece  of  rock,  with  Campanula  growing 
through  the  branches  of  the  Escallonia.  Gera- 
nium argenteum  is  very  good,  also  G.  sangui- 
neum  var.  prostratum,  this  being  only  2  inches 
from  the  ground.  Nierembergia  rivularis  is  a 
chaste  little  plant.  Also  effective  and  hardy  here 
is  N.  frutescens,  the  cup-shaped  flowers  shaded 
with  a  lavender  colour  at  the  base.  Saxifraga 
mutata,  scarce,  owing  to  not  being  a  true  peren- 
nial, is  a  valuable  rock  plant,  its  orange-yellow 
spike  being  effective.  Scabiosa  silenifolia  is  an 
attractive  dwarf  plant  with  |)ale  blue  flowers. 
Xear  by  is  the  lovely  white  Linum  salsoloides  on 
a  sloping  bank,  with  Centaurea  dealbata  at  the 
bottom.  Well  up  above  the  eye  I  noticed  a  most 
charming  effect  in  the  combination  of  Cistus  cris- 
pus  and  Linum  provinciale,  the  waving  mass  of 
blue  Linum  quite  4  feet  across.  Cistus  algar- 
vensis  is  very  pleasing.  A  jxale  pink  Thrift  is 
Armeria  longibracteata  (:|uite2J  feet  high.  Phy- 
teumas  have  bloomed  well  this  year.  Conspicuous 
was  P.  Scheuchzeri.  Nympha^a  Laydekeri  rosea 
has  been  very  showy  for  some  time,  and  is 
evidently  very  hardy.  Edraianthus  croaticus  and 
Primula  Poissoni  have  opened  to  day  (July  17) 
their  first  blooms. — J.  M. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Vl.N'ES. — Owing  to  a  sudden  change  from  sun.shine 
to  dulness,  extra  judgment  and  care  will  be  nc- 
eessarj'  in  the  management  of  houses  containing 
crops  of  Hamburghs  and  in  which  no  fire-heat  is 
being  employed.  Moisture  must  be  supplied  in 
very  small  (juantities  only,  and  in  cases  where 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  or  other  plants  occupy  the 
house  no  further  supply  than  that  which  is  given 
by  watering  the  plants  will  be  required.  Water- 
ing  these  nuist,  moreover,  be  carried  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  on  no  account  should  it 
be  postponed  till  the  afternoon.  If  these  precau- 
tions are  not  taken  mildew  will  be  likely  to  make 
its  appearance.  An  old-fashioned,  but  still  very 
good  plan  is  to  well  dress  the  walls  over  with  lime- 
wash  into  which  a  goodly  portion  of  llowers  of 
sulphur  has  been  stirred.  This  creates  a  healthy 
atmosphere.  During  the  prevalence  of  dull,  stuffy 
weather  it  will  be  wise  to  have  sufficient  fire-heat 
to  ensure  a  gentle  circulation  of  warm  air  through 
the  house,  and  in  order  that  this  be  not  hindered, 
no  thickets  of  lateral  growth  must  be  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Upon  the  return  of  more  favourable 
weather  the  usual  routine  of  damping  down  and 
liberal  airing  may  be  again  resumed. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  a  very  early  batch  of  canes 
was  raised  and  has  been  grown  on  with  all 
speed,  these,  having  been  favoured  with  a  more 
liberal  amount  of  air  lately,  may  now  be  removed 
to  the  open  air  and  arranged  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  the  rods  being  secured  to  the  same  by  nails 
and  shreds.  All  fresh  growths  which  start  must 
be  at  once  removed,  that  by  discouraging  further 
root  action  the  foliage  may  be  induced  to  take  on 
an  autumnal  tint  and  the  canes  gradually  to  sink 
to  rest.  The  roots  must  still  be  regularly  sup- 
plied with  water,  but  stimulants  may  now  be  with- 
held. 

Melons  in  fr.imes. — Melon  plants  in  frames 
now  swelling  ofl' crops  of  fruit  must  not  be  treated 
to  overhead  syringings  during  the  prevalence  of 
dull,  sunless  weather,  nor  must  surface  dampings 
be  practised.  If  while  more  sun  abounded  root 
waterings  were  regularly  supplied,  the  plants  will 
not  be  liable  to  suffer  in  this  respect  for  some 
little  time  to  come — probably  not  until  the  return 
of  brighter  weather  warrants  the  admission  of 
more  air.  Should  canker  make  its  appearance, 
the  ol  I  method  of  applying  stone  lime  in  a  dry 
state  to  the  affected  paVts  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  later 
plants,  and  especially  to  those  now  in  bloom,  the 
most   being   made   of   short   sunny   intervals    for 
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admitting  a  chink  of  air  to  aid  the  pollen  in 
developint;  and  drying,  without  which  condition 
a  fet  of  fniit  cannot  be  expected.  Where  batche.'i 
of  plants  for  supplyini;-  ri|)e  fruit  at  the  end  of 
September  and  coniniencement  of  October  are 
read.v  for  transplantintj,  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer 
the  operation  for  a  short  time  longer  with  the 
hope  that  the  weather  may  improve.  This 
remark  of  course  ap[)lies  only  to  plants  which  are 
not  liable  .soon  to  become  pot-bound.  At  this 
somewhat  advanced  date  all  Melons  that  are 
transplanted  to  frames  or  pits  should  have  their 
collars  kept  well  above  the  soil.  A  few  small  lumps 
of  charcoal  or  a  small  (juantity  of  lime  maj'  w  ith 
advantage  be  placed  round  the  base  of  the  stems 
as  soon  as  ])lanting  is  completed  ;  this  will  some- 
times act  as  a  preventive  against  canker,  which 
is  at  ivU  times  better  than  a  cure. 

Frame  CrcrMiiERS. — The  most  important  items 
needing  attention  in  this  department  will  be 
frequent  pinching  of  all  fruiting  laterals  at  a 
couple  of  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  keeping  the  soil 
free  from  weeds  and  gi\ing  the  same  an  oc- 
casional surface  stir,  well  moistening  the  roots  on 
suitable  days  with  farmyard  liquid  of  moderate 
strength,  and  securing  the  shoots  in  the  most 
convenient  positions  by  means  of  w'ooden  pegs. 
Moderate  cropping  also  should  be  observed,  as  in 
places  where  the  produce  is  not  sent  to  the 
market,  it  is  useless  glutting  the  fruit  room  at  the 
expense  of  the  vit.ility  of  the  plants.  On  cold 
nights,  such  as  we  have  had  of  late,  mats  may 
well  be  used,  especially  where  the  plants  are 
unusually  close  to  the  glass. 

Early  vht  Strawberries.  —  Where  parent 
plants  of  such  varieties  as  Noble,  Black  Prince 
(where  this  is  still  grown)  and  Vicomtesse  \(ere 
clean  and  healthy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  runners  came  away  freely,  they  will  by  this 
time  have  become  suihciently  rooted  to  warrant 
removal.  It  is  a  very  good  ])lan  to  stand  the 
young  plants  behind  a  north  wall  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  previous  to  potting  them  into  the  fruiting 
pot.s.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  plants  potted 
before  they  become  pot-bound,  as  this  latter  evil 
is  the  ruin  of  very  many  otherwise  good  batches. 
I  generally  put  a  small  batch  for  the  first  early 
supply  of  fruit  into  o-inch  pots.  These  soon  be- 
come well  filled  with  roots  and  the  crowns  ri|)en 
early — the  only  guarantee  for  fair  gatherings  in 
February  and  March.  The  jjlants  for  second  early 
and  main  batches  are  generally  potted  into  6-inch 
pots.  Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
rich  manure  or  some  approved  fertiliser,  suits 
the  plants  best.  Some  growers  jilace  only  one 
crock  over  the  hole  of  the  pot,  without  any  ad- 
ditional crocks,  but  under  this  system  many 
plants  become  water-logged  in  spring  ;  therefore 
it  is  best  to  employ  a  few  broken  crocks  and  over 
this  to  place  a  portion  of  the  loam  from  which  all 
the  finer  particles  have  been  shaken.  In  potting, 
the  soil  should  be  made  firm  and  ample  space 
left  for  the  reception  of  water.  Potting  being 
completed,  the  plants  after  being  watered  may  be 
arranged  on  trellises  or  boards  along  the  sides  of 
garden  walks  or  other  convenient  places,  always 
selecting  an  open  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  A  quarter  recently  cle.ared  of  Cauliflowers 
or  Peas,  and  which  has  been  first  of  all  well  coated 
over  with  lime  and  thoroughly  raked,  will  suit  the 
()lants  as  well  as  anywhere.  The  most  forward  of 
the  plants  having  been  selected  for  pot  work, 
those  not  so  far  advanced  will  be  most  suitable  for 
forming  new  plantations  in  the  open.  In  the 
meantime  the  site  these  are  to  occupy  must  be 
prepared  and  allowed  to  settle  for  a  short  time 
before  planting  time  arrives.  I  never  allow  my 
Strawberry  beds  a  longer  lease  than  two  years, 
and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  trench  the  ground 
deeply.  When  deep  trenching  is  practised  and 
the  manure  is  buried  deeply,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  do  not  reach  it  the  first  year.  I  take  out 
one  spit  and  the  crumbs,  and  after  stirring  the 
bottom  with  a  five-tined  fork  I  tread  in  a  good 
layer  of  rich  manure  from  the  pigger\-.  Old  beds 
which  have  been  divested  of  all  the  fruit  should, 
if  not  intended  to  stand  another  year,  be  at  once 
chopped    up    and    the    plants    removed    to    the 


rubbish  heap.  Especially  ia  this  needful  where 
the  foliage  is  infested  with  spider  and  they 
are  located  clo.se  to  younger  beds  which  are  to 
remain  for  some  time  longer.  Late  crops  of 
Exonian,  Loxford  Hall,  or  the  I'ine  varieties 
occupying  north  or  east  bonlers  must  be  zealously 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  birds  and  slugs,  as 
these  late  supplies  will  be  doubly  valuable  this 
season  where  the  earlier  varieties  were  ruined,  or 
partly  so,  by  frost.  If  a  few  extra  well-coloured 
fruit  are  required  for  exhibition,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  raise  them  to  the  light,  air  and  sun  by 
means  of  forked  sticks.  A  small  portion  of  cotton 
wool  wound  round  the  stem  immediately  below 
the  fruit  will  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  slugs. 
Such  sorts  as  Waterloo,  which  are  slow  in  pro- 
ducing runners,  should  have  tliese  reduced  to 
four  or  five  on  each  plant.  This  Strawberry  in 
some  gardens  does  not  yield  very  freely  on 
yearling  plants,  but  time  and  patience  are  not 
lost,  as  the  fruits  are  invaluable  on  account  of 
their  extra  rich  mulberry  colour  and  fine  flavour. 
It,  moreover,  remains  in  usable  condition  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  most  varieties,  especiallj' 
if  forked  sticks  are  used  for  raising  the  fruit  from 
the  ground. 

Peaches  on  walls.— Trees  which  have  already 
had  their  new  growths  tied  or  nailed  in  once 
nmst  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  long  without  similar 
attention,  as  exposure  to  all  available  sun-heat 
will  be  necessary  to  ensure  perfect  maturity  and 
to  enable  the  trees  to  pass  through  the  winter 
safely.  In  many  places  the  trees  after  being  tied 
in  once  are  allowed  to  go  till  the  autumn  before 
the  final  laying  in  is  performed.  This  period  is 
often  wet  and  sunless,  ripening  goes  on  slowly, 
and  the  time  lost  during  the  summer  months  can 
then  never  be  regained.  John  Crawford. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  Spinach, — As  resrards  thedatefor  sowing 
this  crop,  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. The  value  of  a  good  brearlth  of  this 
vegetable  through  the  winter  months  is  great.  To 
keep  up  a  supply  till  the  spring  sown  comes  in  I 
advise  two  sowings,  one  now  and  another  a  month 
later.  The  earlier  sowing  will  give  the  earl}'  winter 
supply,  and  the  latter  will  bridge  over  an  awkward 
period  should  a  warm  sijring  follow  a  mild  winter, 
as  it  will  give  a  later  lot,  so  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  keep  the  ground  occupied  so  long  by 
the  earlier  sowing.  I  have  seen  large  fleshy 
plants  totally  destroyed  by  frost  in  exposed  posi- 
tions while  the  small  ones  escaped,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  rely  upon  an  early  August  sowing  for  the 
main  crop,  utilising  the  late  one  as  a  succession. 
As  previously  stated,  I  place  much  importance 
upon  due  preparation,  the  ground  having  been 
thoroughly  manured  and  well  jiulverised  by  this 
time.  In  light  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thoroughly 
firm  the  ground  by  treading  and  rolling  previous 
to  sowing  the  seed,  much  the  same  treatment  being 
required  as  for  Onions  ;  indeed,  I  attribute  some 
of  the  failures  in  light  gravelly  soils  to  -n-ant  of 
firm  root-hold,  and  having  such  a  one  to  deal  with, 
I  find  it  of  great  benetit  to  roll  the  ground  both 
before  and  after  sowing.  Drills  for  the  earlier 
plants  should  be  from  15  inches  to  LS  inches  apart; 
this  allows  of  frequent  dressings  of  fish  manure, 
salt  and  soot,  and  by  hoeing  frequently  between 
the  rows  growth  is  much  improved.  Tlie  later 
sowing  will  need  less  space,  12  inches  to  lo  inches 
being  suHicient.  The  best  varieties  to  sow  are 
the  Victoria,  a  grand  winter  cropper,  and  the 
Monstrous  Viroftay. 

Plantinu  Kales. — With  much  rain  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  planting  of  various  winter 
crops  has' been  an  eas.v  matter,  but  I  would  at  this 
late  period  advise  the  planting  of  good  breadths 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  older  forms  of  Kale, 
such  as  the  Cottager's,  Asparagus  or  Buda,  the 
Welsh  and  Ragged  Jack,  with  such  long  keeping 
varieties  as  Read's  Hearting  and  Woburn.  By 
setting  out  now  there  is  ample  time  for  the  plants 
to  make  rapid  progress,  provided  the  soil  is  good 
and  the  plants  not  drawn  or  weak.     If  late  sowing 


was  practised  as  previously  advised,  there  will  be 
good  material  for  present  planting,  giving  the 
plants  si^ace  ac(;ording  to  variety,  the  Cottager's 
Kale  requiring  at  least  iii  feet  in  good  land,  and 
some  less  than  'J  feet.  I  also  find  it  advisable  to 
plant  in  various  positions.  As  late  Kale  is  in- 
valuable in  backward  seasons,  that  planted 
between  rows  of  Apple  trees  or  on  north  borders 
docs  not  run  so  quickly  in  the  s|iring,  and  ekes 
out  the  supply  of  green  vegetables  before  spring 
Cabbage  comes  in.  In  planting  it  is  best  to 
secure  land  that  has  not  borne  this  or  similar  Bras- 
sica  crops  for  a  time,  as  the  plants  being  a  long 
time  on  the  ground  soon  club  and  winter  badly. 
They  do  well  in  old  fruit  (juarters,  such  as  land 
just  cleared  of  Strawberries.  In  such  soil  growth 
is  sturdy,  free  of  disease,  and  hardier,  not  bolting 
so  quickly  in  the  spring. 

Late  Broccoli.  — No  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  out  a  good  breadth  of  late  Broccoli.  I 
I  rely  upon  two  varieties  for  the  April  and  May 
suppl}',  planting  two  lots  of  each  in  different  posi- 
tions. The  present  planting  may  be  considered 
fully  late,  but  from  close  observation  I  have  of 
late  years  noticed  the  smaller  )ilants  have  pulled 
through  severe  winters,  when  the  larger  ones 
have  all  been  killed.  I  also  make  two  sowings, 
the  later  well  into  May,  sowing  very  thinly.  This 
later  sowing  will  now  provide  nice  plants  with 
short  legs  or  stems.  I  always  find  those  Broccoli 
with  short  stems  close  on  the  soil  sufi'er  least. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  crop  as  to  the 
Kales  as  regards  change  of  soil  and  firm  land. 
For  the  latest  crop  I  prefer  a  north  border  just 
cleared  of  late  Strawberries,  the  ground  lightly 
hoed  over  and  planted  without  digging  or  manur- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  produce  will  not  be  large, 
but  there  will  be  nice  compact  heads  that  will  be 
of  great  value,  prolonging  the  supply  till  Cauli- 
flowers come  in.  Rich  land  deeply  dug  and  in 
enclosed  gardens  are  the  worst  for  this  crop. 
Those  who  can  grow  a  few  plants  in  an  open  field 
are  well  repaid,  as  growth  is  more  matured  and 
often  escapes.  For  present  planting  I  have  found 
Cattell's  Eclipse  and  Veitch's  Model  most  reliable ; 
indeed  the  latter  rarely  fails. 

Late  Leeks. — A  few  rows  of  Leeks  grown  for 
late  use  are  most  acceptable,  as  should  there  be 
a  scarcity  of  Onions,  they  come  in  n  ell  for  flavour- 
ing. For  earlier  use  I  advised  the  Lyon  or  Ay  ton 
Castle  (iiant.  For  late  use  the  Musselburgh  is 
the  best,  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  good 
keeping  qualities.  Given  a  favourable  winter, 
growth  is  active,  and  the  roots  good  well  into 
April  if  lifted  in  March  and  laid  in  in  a  cool  north 
border.  For  late  use  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
much  labour  in  preparation  of  crenchf  s  a?  advised 
for  the  earlier  crop.  I  find  the  jilants  aie  most 
liked  when  thick  and  with  about  1  foot  of  blanched 
stem.  Good  roots  may  now  be  grown  in  rich  soil 
that  is  heavily  manured  by  drawing  deep  drills 
and  putting  out  strong  plants  with  a  dibber, 
giving  2  feet  between  the  drills,  and  as  growth  is 
made,  frequent  supplies  of  liciuid  manure  and  a 
surface  dressing  of  fish  manure  or  guano.  These 
plants  will  be  large  and  good  by  the  time  they 
are  required  for  "use,  and  may  be  blanched  very 
readily  by  drawing  up  some  soil  to  the  plants, 
treating  in  the  same  way  as  Celery.  For  flavour- 
ing, the  plants  may  be  grown  more  clo.«ely  on  the 
flat,  and  as  the  green  portion  is  the  pait  required, 
no  moulding  will  be  necessary. 

Onkins.— Those  of  the  Tripoli  section  will  soon 
be  fit.  to  harvest,  as  if  left  too  long  in  the  soil  they 
keep  badly.  In  wet  weather  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
move and  place  under  shelter  thinly  on  boards  or 
stages  to  dry,  and  when  fit,  house  in  as  cool  a 
store  as  possible.  Those  of  the  white-skinned  or 
Lisbon  type  are  also  ready  ;  these  being  of  firmer 
texture  than  the  softer  Tripoli,  keeiJ  longer,  so 
that  if  storage  is  a  difficult  matter,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  the  Tripoli  as  quickly  as  jiossible  and  store 
the  white-skinned  varieties.  The  sowing  of  the 
autumn  crop  is  the  next  consideration.  In  the 
selection  of  varieties,  it  is  well  to  choose  those 
noted  for  their  hardiness  and  good  keeping 
qualities.  Sow  thinly  to  prevent  loosening  the 
plants  in  a  young  state  by  thinning,  and  if  plants 
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are  required  for  salad,  sow  a  few  rows  specially 
for  drawing  in  a  young  stats.  Should  thinninfr 
of  the  permanent  rows  be  neoessarj'  it  should  be 
done  before  the  plants  attain  any  size,  treading 
the  sides  of  the  rows  afterwards,  as  a  firm  root- 
hold  is  the  chief  point  in  good  culture. 

Sprixi:-sowx  O.viuns.  —  These  have  had  a 
favourable  growing  season  and  are  now  swelling 
rapidly.  They  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  sur- 
face dressings  of  rich  food.  Fish  manure,  guano, 
or  liquid  manure  may  with  advantage  be  given 
growing  plants.  Mildew  is  most  troublesome 
with  spring-sown  plants  this  season,  especially 
where  sown  thickl3',  and  it  is  advisable  to  go  over 
the  plants,  removing  those  most  affected  and 
dressing  the  quarter  with  sulphur  and  slaked  lime 
early  in  the  day.  The  necks  of  large,  thick  roots 
should  at  this  date  be  gone  over,  and  a  slight 
twist  given  them  to  assist  in  swelling  up  the  roots 
and  prevent  running  to  seed. 

Shallots  and  (Jarlio  that  were  planted  early 
in  the  year  will  now  be  in  condition  to  store,  and 
should  be  Liid  on  the  soil  if  drj',  or  housed,  as  ad- 
vised for  Onions.  This  crop  will  winter  safely  in 
the  coldest  store  if  protected  from  damp. 

Parsley. — There  is  often  a  dearth  in  the  winter 
of  this  herb,  and  to  prevent  losses  now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow,  as  this  may  be  protected.  I  find  the 
smaller  roots  give  a  good  return  if  sown  thinly. 
Where  disease  is  troublesome  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
specially  prepare  the  soil  previous  to  sowing, 
using  soot  liberally  with  some  fine  gas-lime  if 
wireworm  is  troublesome.  Parslej'  that  was  sown 
early  should  now  be  cut  over  for  the  production 
01  young  leaves  for  the  winter,  the  ([uarter 
dressed  with  soot  in  rainy  weather  or  watered  in, 
and  the  new  growths  kept  free  of  weeds.  Tho.se 
who  can  give  frame  shelter  will  find  transplanting 
healthy  young  roots  of  great  service,  as  they  pro- 
duce a  large  ((uantity  of  leafage  and  continue 
bearing  much  longer  than  seedlings.  A  batch 
lifted  and  transplanted  to  a  south  border  or  under 
a  wall  at  this  date  will  give  a  good  return  if 
merely  sheltered  with  boards  or  canvas  in  severe 
weather.  G.  VVvtubs. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


JUDGING  VEGETABLES. 
Fkoji  the  present  time  onward  to  the  end  of 
September  vegetables,  both  in  collections  and 
single  dishes,  will  be  included  in  the  schedules 
at  all  exhibitions,  and  in  those  confined  to 
cottagers  in  particular.  In  rural  districts  lociil 
gardeners  are  generally  asked  to  judge.  Very 
often  their  task  is  far  from  being  an  enviable 
one,  as  the  arrangements  are  frequently  of  such 
a  half-and-half  nature,  that  exhibitors  cannot 
set  to  work  to  stage  their  produce  at  the  proper 
time,  and  they  unavoidably  overlap  the  hour  at 
which  the  judges  should  commence  to  make 
the  awards.  The  latter,  however,  have  to  ac- 
complish their  task  by  a  given  time,  as  the 
public  cannot  be  kejjt  outside  after  the  adver- 
tised limit.  At  all  shows  where  prizes  are 
offered  for  single  dishes  Peas  are  always  an  in- 
teresting feature,  and  where  competition  is 
keen  much  interest  always  attends  the  decision. 
The  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  judging  Peas 
are  length  and  breadth  of  jjod  combined  with 
density  of  bloom.  A  variety  witli  curved  pods 
is  alw.ays  to  be  preferred  to  a  .straight  or  blunt- 
ended  one,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  open  one  or  two  pods  on 
each  dish,  in  order  that  both  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Pea,s  may  be  discovered.  Potatoes 
are  generally  judged  by  outward  appearance 
only,  althougli  at  one  .show  last  summer  one 
tuber  on  each  di.sh  was  cut,  with  the  result  that 
the  fine.st  looking   lot  of    all— Sutton's    Seed- 


ling— was  dark  in  the  centre,  and  was  accord- 
ingly dis(|ualified.  Exhibition  tuber.s  should 
be  free  from  rust  and  scab,  good  in  size  without 
being  coarse,  evenly  matched,  if  possible  ripe, 
with  the  skins  sot,  and, as  a  rule,  a  rough-skinned 
sort  is  preferable  to  a  smooth,  such  usually  in- 
dicating superior  ((uality.  A  good  rule  in  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  as  to  which  is  the  most 
creditable  dish  is  to  select  the  most  imposing ; 
sejjarate  them  from  the  rest,  place  them  on 
the  Grass  iloor  of  the  tent,  and  then  select 
again,  continuing  this  process  until  the  three 
best  are  found,  and  even  then  there  will  s(jme- 
times  be  dissatisfaction  about  the  Pot.itoes,  and 
judges  are  not  infallible.  Carrots  are  always 
attractive  when  well  grown,  their  brilliant 
cohiur  contrasting  well  with  their  less  showy 
associates.  The  chief  points  in  a  good  Carrot 
are  length,  circumference,  smoothness,  freedom 
from  hbrous  rcjotlets,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
absence  of  greenness  at  the  crown.  Turnips 
are  more  often  than  not  found  in  an  indifferent 
condition,  and  those  only  who  are  accustomed 
to  exhibit  vegetables  know  the  uncertainty 
that  attends  a  bed  of  these.  The  portion 
above  ground  may  present  a  satisfactory 
appearance,  but  when  the  roots  are  drawn, 
how  often  do  they  prove  to  be  grub-eaten  or 
split  and  discoloured,  with  perhaps  a  foul  tap- 
root. A  good,  clear  quickly-grown  dish  of 
Turnips  is  therefore  welcome  to  the  ej-e  of  any- 
one who  knows  their  value,  and  always  scores 
a  good  jjoint  in  a  collection.  Onions  are 
generally  abundant  at  country  shows,  and  it 
takes  some  time  to  judge  them  correctly. 
Aggregate  weight  of  the  required  number,  in- 
dividual symmetry,  depth  of  bulb,  thiuness  at 
the  neck,  and  general  clearness  of  skin  must 
lie  the  deciding  points.  Cauliflowers  should  be 
moderate  in  size,  not  monstrosities,  pure  white 
in  colour,  with  the  internal  leaves  folding 
slightly  over  the  flower,  which  .should  bo  com- 
pact and  solid,  without  any  signs  of  parting. 
French  Beans  should  be  of  good  length,  fresh 
in  colour  and  condition,  with  no  signs  of  the 
seeds  protruding  through  the  .skin.  Brcjad 
Beans  if  long  must  be  well  filled  in,  as  mere 
bags  of  wind  are  useless,  and  for  this  reason 
individual  jiods  here  and  there  must  be  opened 
on  each  plate  and  judgment  given  forthwith. 
Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  of  medium 
size.  Cucumbers  ought  always  to  be  of 
uniform  size,  with  little  or  no  neck  or  handle, 
carrying  a  good  deep  colour  and  bloom,  and  if 
tile  flower  is  still  on  the  end  of  the  fruit,  so 
much  the  better.  The  chief  points  in  a  good 
dish  of  Tomatoes  are  uniformity  in  size,  free- 
dom from  corrugation,  brilliancy  of  colour,  ex- 
hiliiting  no  discoloured  sjjot  in  the  centres,  as 
is  so  often  seen  in  exhibited  fruit,  and  freedom 
from  cracks. 

In  judging  collections  of  vegetables  I  always 
ascertain  how  many  of  the  exhibitors  have  the 
same  subjects  in  their  collections  ;  then  I  com- 
pare these,  and  finally  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
remaining  dishes.  The  mode  of  setting  up, 
together  with  garnishing,  should  always  be 
considered  when  collections  are  being  judged. 

J.   Ckawforii. 


Late  Potito  crops  in  South  Notts. — The 

rain  has  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  lias 
sared  the  field  and  late  Potato  crops  generally. 
Fortunately,  growth  had  not  pushed  through  the 
ground  when  the  terrible  May  frost  came,  but  the 
lack  of  rain  in  this  part  since  then  has  told  un- 
favourably on  the  advancing  growth  of  the  haulm. 
During  the  last  two  days,  however,  sufficient  rain 
has  fallen  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  and  tubers, 
and  an  average  crop  may  now  be  expected.  Al- 
though I  still  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
spreading  farmyard  manure  in  the  furrows  before 


planting,  I  think  it  should  always  be  well  rotted, 
as  if  put  in  in  a  semi-decayed  state  and  a  dry 
spring  and  summer  follow,  what  little  rain  does 
fall  p.isses  (piickly  through  the  manure,  this  re- 
maining as  dry  as  ever  ;  whereas  good  rotten  spit 
manure  retains  the  moisture  and  supports  the 
roots  in  time  of  comparative  drought.  In  the 
case  of  upland  or  sandy  porous  soils,  unless 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  can  be  used,  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  abandon  the  orthodox  manuring 
of  the  furrows,  using  an  artificial  stimulant 
instead,  and  sowing  it  broadcast  over  the  surface 
.as  soon  as  the  growth  appears  through  the  surface. 
If  showers  prevail  at  this  particular  date,  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  them  to  distribute  the 
fertiliser,  as  then  much  of  its  virtue  will  at  once 
be  washed  into  the  soil.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  field  culture  is  putting  the  horse  hoe 
through  the  crop  as  soon  as  growth  is  sufti- 
ciently  forward  to  be  discernible.  If  this  is  neg- 
lected, weeds  and  rubbish  rapidly  envelop  the 
tender  top?,  causing  a  check  from  which  they 
sometimes  never  wholly  recover.-  J.  Crawford. 

Thick  sowing. — Never  was  the  value  of  al- 
lowing Peas  and  Beans  ample  space  greater  than 
at  the  present  time,  as  Peas  sown  thickly  are 
much  weakened  and  the  bine  so  thick,  that  half 
the  crop  will  be  wasted  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  and  seeing  the  pods.  Many  years  ago 
I  received  an  object  lesson  on  thick  sowing. 
Some  rows  of  Peas  came  up  so  thinly  I  felt  in- 
clined to  root  them  up,  but  the  variety  being 
scarce  ani  not  previously  grown,  I  resolved  to 
plant  a  smaller  crop  between.  A  lot  of  wet 
weather  followed,  with  the  result  that  the  thin 
rows  of  Peas  were  by  far  the  best.  I  ha\  e  always 
favoured  thin  sowing  of  vegetables,  as  it  is  im- 
passible to  get  good  results  from  plants  fighting 
for  existence  and  pushing  each  other  on  one  side 
to  obtain  breathing  space.  I  am  aware  several 
points  have  to  be  considered  when  sowing,  such 
as  inferior  seed,  condition  of  the  soil  and  weather. 
Runner  Beans  are  often  much  impoverished  by 
thick  sowing,  with  the  result  that  if  not  well  fed 
they  soon  collapse.  This  vegetable  sown  thinly 
will  furnish  a  crop  in  dry  seasons,  but  plants 
much  crowded  drop  all  their  blossom.  Even 
.should  thick  sowing  be  necessary,  one  can  thin 
freely  should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  (|uality  of 
the  seed.  These  remarks  apply  with  eipial  force 
to  dwarf  French  Beans.  How  often  are  these 
sown  so  thickly  that  the  crop  does  not  last  half 
the  time  that  given  ample  sp.ace,  as  only  the  first 
flowers  set,  the  remainder  dropping  and  the 
plants  not  lasting  any  time.  French  Beans  in 
the  open  field  in  paor  soil  give  a  good  return,  as 
the  crop  i-' not  crowded,  each  plant  being  sturdy 
and  finishing  the  crop  from  the  toji  to  the  base, 
getting  what  moisture  falls ;  whereas  plants 
crowded  together  throw  off  the  rains  and  are 
starved.  Not  only  is  thick  sowing  a  mistake,  but 
not  allowing  room  between  the  lines.  Such  vege- 
tables as  Beans  and  Peas  soon  suffer  if  daylight 
cannot  reach  the  plants.  I  am  aware  it  cannot 
always  be  prevented  in  small  gardens,  but  a  short 
crop  could  often  be  grown  between  a  taller  one 
with  great  advantage,  the  taller  one  sheltering 
the  dwarfer.  To  see  how  quality  can  be  im- 
proved, one  has  only  to  sow  a  few  seeds  thinly  in 
good  land  and  see  what  can  be  obtained  when 
compared  with  that  from  crowded  rows. — S.  H.  B. 

Small  Tomatoes. —The  small  forms  of  Toma- 
toes are  not  seen  so  much  as  their  merits  deserve, 
as  the  flavour  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
tlie  best  kinds,  or  those  noted  for  flavour,  whilst 
their  prolific  and  free-growing  qualities  should 
make  them  favourites.  I  notice  they  have  all  the 
best  forms  of  what  may  be  termed  the  bunch 
or  Crape  varieties  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  this  .season,  and 
mixed  as  they  are  with  larger  forms  they  are  very 
effective.  The  varieties  which  found  most  favour 
were  those  with  long  racemes  of  fruit.  Sutton's 
Dessert  and  Golden  Nugget  may  be  termed  the 
best  forms  of  the  small  or  ornamental  section. 
The  former  is  very  beautiful,  the  fruits  being  borne 
in  long  elegant  racemes,  carrying  from  eight  to 
fifteen   fruits,   each  of  about   the  size  of  a  small 
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Plum  and  with  a  rich  sweet  flavour.  (Jolden 
Nugget  is  of  a  rich  golden  colour  and  very  early. 
The  fruit  i.s  produced  in  clusters  thickly  up  the 
stem,  each  clus-ter  having  from  seven  to  twelve 
fruits  perfectly  smooth  and  of  globular  shape.  I 
am  inclined  to  give  the  fir.-t  place  to  a  good 
yellow  Tomato  as  regards  flavour.  Usually  the 
skin  is  so  very  thin,  that  the  fruits  appear  trans- 
])arent.  There  are  other  small  forms  such  as 
the  Currant  fruited,  Red  Cherry,  Pear-shaped,  and 
the  useful  Nisbet's  Victoria,  all  good  for  decora- 
tion. For  salad  these  cluster  Tomatoes  are 
delicious,  and  here  the  value  of  the  smaller  varie- 
ties comes  in.  I  would  advise  pot  culture,  as  a 
great  weight  of  fruit  can  be  secured  from  plants 
in  lO-inch  or  1'2-inch  pots,  and  not  only  is  there 
a  good  crop,  but  earlinets  is  secured,  and  the 
plants  may  be  removed  from  one  position  to 
another  and  the  places  utilised  for  other  crops. 
By  growing  in  pots,  the  plants  if  given  plenty 
of  light  are  dwarf,  and  by  making  two  or  three 
sow-ings  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  nine  weeks,  a 
.succession  of  fruit  may  be  had  with  little  ditti- 
culty  nine  months  in  the  year,  sowing  earlj-  in 
Januar}-  for  the  first  crop.  —  G.  Wythes. 

Abnormal  height  of  Peas. — In  the  notes  on 
Peas  which  have  lately  ajipeared  in  The  G.^kdex, 
the  abnormal  height  of  the  kinds  has  struck  me. 
Possibly  the  cause  has  been  through  either  over- 
rich  soil  or  being  grown  in  close  proximity  to  trees 
or  high  garden  walls.  In  this  garden  the  haulm 
has  grown  about  a  foot  beyond  the  usual  height. 
On  a  large  sewage  farm  in  this  district  many  acres 
of  Peas  were  sjioilt  owing  to  the  ground  being 
too  rich.  On  another  farm,  the  staple  soil  being 
similar,  but  much  poorer,  heavy  crops  have  been 
gathered  ;  but  generally  in  this  district  field  Peas 
have  grown  much  more  than  staked  garden  Peas. 
From  what  I  have  seen  this  season,  staked  Peas 
have  been  better  than  those  that  have  been  left 
iinstaked. — A.  Y. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  think  it  desirable  to 
give  furtlier  publicity  to  the  methods  which  the 
various  experiments  recently  reported  upon  in 
the  papers  (C.  0047  and  0.  7138),  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1802  and  1893,  indicate  as  likely  to 
be  useful  in  checking  the  spread  of  Potato 
disease. 

Descrifiion  of  the  Fungus  (Phytophthora 

infestaks). 

The  fungus  which  causes  this  Potato  disease 
belongs  to  the  family  designated  Peronosporea;, 
and  is  recognised  specifically  as  Pliytojjlithora 
infestans.  It  attacks  the  Potato  plants  by 
means  of  conidia,  or  microscopic  spores,  con- 
veyed either  by  the  wind,  by  insects,  dogs, 
rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  and  by  human  beings,  or 
by  means  of  spores  from  the  uiycelia,  or  vege- 
tative centres,  generated  within  the  growing 
plants,  and  coming  from  infected  tubers.  In 
very  dry  summers,  like  that  of  1893,  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  but  little  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  fungus  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  a  niglit  temperature  of  from  47° 
to  .50°  Fahr.  and  a  day  temperature  ranging 
between  57'  and  59°  Fahr.  Generally  speaking^ 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Potato  disease  is  gene- 
rated, and  causes  more  or  less  serious  injury, 
in  warm,  showeiy  weather,  especially  after 
electrical  disturbances,  and  makes  its  appearance 
between  June  25  and  the  beginning  of  Au"ust. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disease  to  casual 
observers.are  brown  spots  on  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  leaves.  These  are  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  spores  of  the  fungus  which  have  jiene- 
trated  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  set 
up  unhealthy  action  throughout  the  leaf-struc- 
ture. On  these  under  surfaces,  congeries  or 
groups  of  white  silky  threads  have  been 
formed,  from  which  spores  are  rapidly  generated 


and  distributed  by  the  wind  or  other  agencies 
to  infect  other  Potato  |)lants.  It  is  therefore 
most  important  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
spores  from  germinating.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  steps  should  be  taken  tf)  arrest  tlieir  pro- 
gress, to  prevent  them  from  foruiing  vegetative 
centres,  from  which  countless  fjuantities  of 
sjiores  may  be  generated,  as  well  as  the  root- 
like  hyi)hie,  which,  by  permeating  the  leaf 
tissues  and  stalks,  cause  premature  decay  and 
finally  descend  to  the  tubers,  making  them  un- 
sound. 

Means  of  Prevention  and  Remedies. 

A  review  of  numerous  experiments  carried 
out  during  the  last  few  years  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  many  foreign  countries, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  treatment  of  the  plants 
with  compositions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime  lias  been  employed  preventively  with  satis- 
factory resvilts  in  most  cases  in  seasons  of 
disease  ;  but  the  treatment  has  not  an  unbroken 
record  of  success,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
application  of  these  compositions  to  Potato 
plants  has  even  appeared  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  yield. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Potato  plants  dressed  with 
sulphate  of  copper  compositions  offer  much 
more  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  Potato 
disease  fungus  than  plants  not  so  treated.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  that  when  Potato 
plants  have  been  attacked  by  this  fungus,  the 
treatment  with  sulphate  of  copper  compositions 
has  proved  remedial  in  a  considerable  degree, 
and  has  in  many  instances  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

M.  Girard  -the  greatest  authority  upon  this 
subject — observes  that  it  is  most  imprudent  to 
wait  until  disease  has  appeared  before  the 
sulphate  of  copper  compositions  are  applied, 
because  the  fungus  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
in  favotu'able  circumstances,  that  the  cultivators 
have  not  time  to  organise  and  carry  out  defen- 
sive measures.  Treatment  shoidd  be  adopted 
as  a  means  of  prevention,  even  if  there  may 
not  be  actual  disease.  In  ^hort,  treatment  is 
insurance  against  disease  :  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  results,  both  preventive  and 
remedial,  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  upon 
the  time  and  manner  of  application,  as  well  as 
the  nature,  prei^aration,  and  distribution  of  the 
compositions. 

Compositions. 

The  most  commonly  adopted  composition 
consists  of  20  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  10  lbs.  of 
lime,  100  gallons  of  water.  This  has  been  found 
strong  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  does  not 
injure  the  foliage  if  it  is  properly  and  evenly 
distributed,  and  not  applied  to  very  young 
plants.  A  weaker  composition  is  sometimes 
used,  made  of  15  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  7^ 
lbs.  of  lime,  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  experimenters,  especially  for 
Potato  plants  whose  leaves  are  young  and 
tender.  In  experiments  in  Ireland  last  year  it 
was  found  that  this  composition  was  not  so 
effective  for  treating  Champion  Potatoes,  whose 
leafage  is  coarse,  as  that  made  with  2  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Another  composition  is 
advocated  by  M.  Girard,  consisting  of  20  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  20  lbs.  of  lime,  20  lbs.  of 
molasses,  100  gallons  of  water.  The  superior 
advantages  of  this  composition  have  not  been 
seen  in  this  country,  but  in  wet  seasons  the 
molasses  would  probably  make  the  sulphate  of 
copper  adhere  better  to  the  leaves. 

PREPAPiATION    OF   THE    CoMPnSITIOiNS. 

The  sulphat-?  of  copper  should  be  pure.  Ordi- 
nary commercial  sulphate  of  copper  contains  a 
large   percentage   of    sulphate   of   iron,   which 


diminishes  tlie  action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
and  makes  the  composition  of  a  dirty  green 
colour.  The  lime  mu.st  be  of  the  best  ((uality, 
well  burnt  and  unslaked.  The  sulphate  of 
copper,  roughly  pounded,  should  be  dissolved 
in  cold  water  in  a  wooden  or  co|>per  vessel.  A 
good  plan  is  to  put  it  in  a  coarse  canv;is  or 
sacking  l)ag,  and  let  this  hang  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  in  the  water.  The  lime  must  be 
slaked  with  cold  water  in  a  separate  vessel,  and 
the  mixture,  when  cold,  poured  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  sulphate  of  cojjper,  and  jiassed 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep  back  grit  and  other 
particles.  The  whole  should  then  be  well 
stirred.  A  bright  blue  liquid  is  the  result  if 
projierly  made.  The  tubs,  pails,  and  other 
vessels  in  which  sulphate  of  copper  composi- 
tions, which  are  poisonous,  have  been  put  must 
not  Ije  used  for  feeding  animals. 

Distribution. 

On  small  areas,  distribution  may  be  eflected 
by  knapsack  machines  holding  about  3  gallons. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  these  obtainable  at 
moderate  prices.  A  man  can  sjjray  from  one- 
third  to  half  an  acre  per  day  with  a  machine  of 
this  kind.  Upon  large  acreages  of  Potatoes  a 
horse-machine  would  be  required.  With  this 
from  8  to  12  acres  can  be  sprayed  per  day.  1  he 
quantity  of  dressing  applied  usually  varies  be- 
tween 110  and  150  gallons  per  acre.  Care  must 
be  observed  to  ensure  regular  distribution  by 
means  of  fine  spray-nozzles  attached  to  the 
machines,  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  cover  evenly  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Though  ojiinion 
is  sharply  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of  spray- 
ing the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  is  first  generated  there, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  even  more  important 
to  apply  preventive  measures  to  the  under 
surface  of  tlie  foliage  than  to  the  upper  surface. 
Distribution  will  be  materially  assisted  by 
strainers  fitted  into  the  machines,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  compositions  constantly  stirred.  If  the 
dressing  has  been  regularly  and  properly  distri- 
buted, the  leaves  above  and  below  should  when 
dry  be  covered  with  bright  blue  spots.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  spray  the  plants  again  if  heavy 
rains  should  fall  and  wash  off  the  dressing.  If 
the  disease  still  spreads  after  the  treatment,  it 
it  will  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  spraying. 

Cost  of  Treatment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  treatment 
usually  varies  from  8s.  6d.  to  lis.  per  acre  for 
each  application  of  the  2  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  copper  composition.  The  composition  with 
the  molasses  costs    from  10s.  lid.   to  13s.  per 


Sowing'  early  Peas. — Although  I  advise  and 
also  practise  sowing  a  portion  of  the  Peas  for  the 
earliest  supply  in  pots,  I  do  not  think  "  E.  M." 
(p.  62)  by  his  practice  there  detailed  has  made  out 
a  good  case.  Sowing  in  3-inch  pots  and  then 
shifting  the  jilants  on  into  5^-inch  pots  is  a  very 
laborious  method,  which  in  itself  is  sufiicient  to 
condemn  the  plan.  The  time  stated  by  "  E.  M." 
for  gathering  carlv  Peas,  viz.,  end  of  .July,  is 
very  late.  Now  if  "the  seed  had  been  sown  direct 
into  the  largest  sized  pots  a  month  or  five  weeks 
earlier,  much  time  would  have  been  gained.  Pos- 
sibly "  E.  M."  does  not  believe  in  early  sowing 
of  Marrow  Peas,  that  is,  direct  into  the  open 
ground,  but  I  can  assure  him  and  others  like 
situated  that  they  need  have  no  misgivings  on 
this  point.  I  have  a  cold  soil  to  deal  with,  so  can 
speak  from  experience.  This  seat  on  I  sowed  a 
portion  of  our  earliest  crop  in  5-inch  pots,  the 
varieties  being  the  dwarf  early  Marrows,  the  first 
week  in  February,  the  pots  being  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.     At  the  tame  time  a  long  border  was  sown 
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in  the  open.  The  season  being  favourable  for 
quick  germination  and  early  growth,  these  were 
only  three  days  later  than  the  others  sown  in  pots 
and  transplanted  to  the  open  the  second  week  in 
March.  If  the  weather  had  been  unfavourable 
for  early  growth,  the  pot-raised  Peas  would  have 
been  quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  never  let  the 
pot-raised  Peas  interfere  with  sowing  in  the  open 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Devoting  too  much 
space  to  the  early  rounds  is  a  mistake.  Earliness, 
however,  being  important,  I  try  to  work  one  of 
these  varieties  in  as  a  kind  of  "snatch''  crop. 
This  year  I  tried  a  selection  named  Early  Bird, 
the  seed  being  sown  in  the  open  the  second  ^week 
in  January,  and  I  gathered  a  dish  on  June  7,  the 
earliest  date  I  have  heard  of  for  this  season. 
William  I.,  sown  at  the  same  time,  was  a  week 
later.— A.  Younc. 

Non-ventilating    Cucumber    houses. — In 
reply  to  "  E.  J.'s  "  request  to  give  further  details 
as   to   ray   treatment,    the    seed   is    sown    about 
January   1   in  moderate  heat,   placing   the    seeds 
singly  in  small  pots,  which  are  then  plunged  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  made  for  the  occasion  in  the  house. 
Immediately  the  seed  germinates  the  seedlings  are 
placed  near  the  glass  to  induce  a  strong  sturdy 
growth.     When  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed  the 
plants  are  transferred  to  the  beds. 
I   should   state    that  the  beds  are 
made  on  slabs  of  stone,  under  which 
two  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  pass  ; 
a  wall  passes  between  the  slabs  and  -'^ 

the  path  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
leaving  a  place  for  the  soil  1  foot 
dee[)  and  .3  feet  wi^'e.  Only  a  small 
quantity  of  compost  (fibrous  loam 
and  peat  moss  manure),  say  about 
a  12-inch  potful,  is  given  to  each 
plant.  As  the  plants  grow  and 
new  roots  appear  through  the  soil, 
they  are  covered  with  the  same  , 
compost  as  mentioned,  never  put-  \ 
ting  on  more  than  1  inch  at  a  time. 
The  house  is  span-roofed,  about  12 
feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  with 
eight  plants  on  each  side,  and  the 
growth  is  kept  moderately  thin  at 
all  times.  Any  we.ak  or  exhausted 
growths  are  cut  out  twice  weekly, 
and,  as  stated  in  my  previous  note,  liquid  manure 
is  supplied  ever}-  time  of  watering  after  bearing  has 
commenced.  The  fare  is  varied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; liquid  from  sheep  manure,  poultry,  cattle, 
and  occasionally  sewage  is  used  at  different 
periods,  and,  as  "  E.  J.  "  justly  remarks,  "of  its 
benefit  to  tlie  plant  is  ample  proof,  as  witness  the 
mass  of  white  roots  on  the  surface  after  its  appli- 
cation." The  covering  of  thesa  white  roots  every 
fortnight  or  so  I  consider  of  greit  importance,  as 
it  keeps  the  plants  growing  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  manner.  Neglect  for  a  week  on  that 
point  means  a  great  loss  of  Cucumbers,  and  the 
plants  come  to  a  standstill  for  a  week  or  two. 
Growing,  as  it  were,  by  express,  plenty  of  food  is 
a  necessity ;  also  ample  atmospheric  moisture. 
Another  matter  to  be  avoided  is  a  heavy  shade. — 
W.  ( ;.  C. 

Bitter  Cucumbers.  —  No  doubt  market 
growers  and  gardeners  alike  are  watching  with 
interest  the  correspondence  on  the  above.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  say  the  cause  was  through  the 
length  of  time  the  fruit  was  growing,  or  the  va- 
riety.    I  agree  with  "  W.  (i.   C."  in  non-ventilat- 


able  for  bitterness  when  this  occurs.  I  once  had 
complaints  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  traced  to 
the  artificial  manure  used.  Manure  water  made 
from  fresh  cow  manure  is  the  best  fertiliser  which 
I  have  ever  seen  used.  Personally,  I  prefer  that 
the  Cucumber  house  .should  be  ventil.ated  during 
the  summer,  and  earlier  in  suitable  weather  where 
a  steady  and  regular  supply  is  needed. — A.  YorNC. 


Orchids. 

LYCASTE  SKINNERI. 

TiiK  subject  of  tlie  present  illustration  belongs 
to  a  genus  of  Orchids  which  are  fur  the  most 
part  plants  of  considerable  beauty,  although 
many  of  them  until  within  quite  recent  years 
have  failed  to  find  favour  with  Orchid  growers. 
This,  however,  has  never  been  the  case  with 
the  beautiful  species  here  referred  to,  for  since 
the  first  time  it  flowered  in  this  country,  which 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  John  Clowes, 
of  Broughtou  Hall,   Manchester,    in   the    year 
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Lycaste  Skhmeri. 


1842,    it   has    never   failed   to    find 
admirers     and    attract    a    deal    of 


numerous 
attention . 


Lycaste   Skinneri   is  unquestionably   the  finest 


ingCucumber  houses,  even  if  the  plants  do  not  species  in  this  genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
last  so  long.  I  have  grown  Cucumbers  in  quantity  beautiful  of  the  Orchid  family  m  our  Orchid 
for  several  years,  and  up  to  the  present  have  had  houses,  for  not  only  are  the  blooms  large  and 
no  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  gene-  :  brilliant  in  colour,  Imt  they  last  for  a  considerable 
rally  plant  in  February,  and  the  plants  continue  in  time  in  full  beauty,  even  when  cut  and  placed 
good  average  bearing  until  the  end  of  August  ;  in  water.  Another  great  advantage  which  adds 
during  that  time  the  ventilators  are  seldom,  if '  considerably  to  its  value  is  that  it  may  be  grown 
ever,  opened.  Moisture,  warmth  and  food,  with  j^  ^  ^„^i  house,  and  when  in  bloom  may  be 
judicious  stopping,  in  my  opinion,  are  all  that  is 


required  to  jiroduce  good  Cucumbers.  Only  good 
fibrous  loam  is  used  to  plant  in  and  some  artifi- 
cial manure  is  given  at  times  dimng  the  season. — 
J.  N.  H. 

—  Xo  doubt  the  increased  use  of  chemical 
manures  for  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  is  answer- 


taken  into  the  drawing-room,  or  any  other  place 
for  I'.ouse  decoration  without  fear  of  injury  to 
the  plant.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Guate- 
mala, and  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  U. 
Skinner,  who  brought  great  quantities  to 
England  in  1841,  and  after  whom  it  was  named 


by  Dr.  Liudley.  Since  that  time,  however,  on 
account  of  its  great  be.iuty  and  usefulness,  it 
has  often  been  imported  in  immense  numbers, 
and  at  present  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
collection  in  this  country.  It  can  truly  be 
termed  an  amateur's  Orchid,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  in  this  large  family  to  cultivate,  and 
when  well  potted  and  [ilaced  in  a  temperature 
that  does  nut  fall  on  an  average  below  50° 
Fahr,,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  well. 

This  is  an  epiphytal  plant  producing  mem- 
branaceous jilaited  leaves,  each  from  1.5  inches 
to  20  inches  in  length  and  of  dark  green  colour  ; 
the  flower-spikes  jiroceed  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  after  the  growths  are  completed,  and 
which  are  ii.sually  al)out  half  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  each  bearing  a  solitary  bloom.  The 
flowers,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
genus,  and  individually  measuring  from  5  inches 
to  7  inches  across  the  lateral  sepals,  are  pro- 
duced during  the  lata  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  sepals  are  large,  spreading  and 
.slightly  reflexed  at  the  ends,  white,  more  or  less 
flushed  with  rose  ;  the  petals  are  similar,  but 
smaller,  and  convolute  over  the  column,  with 
the  ends  reflexed,  and  mostly  of  a  deep  rosy 
carmine  colour;  the  lip  is  distinctly  three-lobed, 
side  lobes  erect,  the  front  lobe  roundish  in  out- 
line, deflexed  anil  wavy  at  the  margin,  rosy  red 
or  carmine,  and  in  some  instances  blotched  in 
various  ways  with  white.  From  the  enormous 
quantities  that  exist  in  its  native  habitat,  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  flowers  must  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  and  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
numerous  plants  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  and  have  been  considered  quite  dis- 
tinct enough  to  bear  varietal  names.  Amongst 
the  finest  varieties  of  this  species  must  be 
mentioned  tlie  beautiful  pure  white  form,  which 
still  ajipears  to  l)e  rare  in  cultivation.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  chaste  plant,  producing  fully-ex- 
panded blooms  of  average  size,  and  forming  a 
most  pleasing  contrast  when  grown  wdtli  some 
of  the  darker  forms  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  good  substance  and  ot  the  purest  white,  as 
is  the  wlinle  flower,  with  a  pale  yellow  tinge  on 
the  crest  of  the  lip.  This  most  desirable  variety 
did  nut  appear  until  some  time  after  the  species 
had  been  in  cultivation,  the  first  plant  having 
flowered  with  me  in  1850  when  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  collection  of  Messrs.  .Jackson  and  Sous 
at  Kingston.  By  the  small  number  that  is 
now  in  our  gardens  one  must  infer  that  it  is  a 
very  scarce  jilant  even  in  its  native  home. 

Some  of  the  most  di.stinct  kinds  that  have 
appeared  are  L.  Skinneri  aniabilis,  a  fine  dark 
form  with  large  flowers  ;  L.  Skinneri  armeniaca, 
very  distinct,  the  blooms  Ijeing  sufl'used  with 
apricot-yellow.  L.  Skinneri  delicatissima,  as 
may  be  sujiposed  by  the  name,  is  a  soft  coloured 
variety.  L.  Skinneri  Iteginie  is  another  beauti- 
ful form  with  rich  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  Lycastes  is  by  no  means 
difticult  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  shady 
position  and  kept  cool  and  moist,  for  although 
they  enjoy  plenty  of  air  and  light,  they  must 
be  sheltered  from  full  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  As  is  the  case  with  all  Orchids,  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  and  with  these  plants  this 
must  be  especially  seen  to,  as  they  enjoy  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  especially  during  the 
season  of  active  growth,  and  a  freijueut  sprink- 
ling with  the  syringe  at  this  period  will  also  be 
of  advantage.  After  the  growths  are  completed 
water  should  at  no  time  be  entirely  withheld, 
although  much  less  will  then  .suffice.  These 
plants  thrive  best  when  grown  in  pots,  and 
should  be  potted  in  acompn.st  consisting  of  good 
rough  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  with  the 
at'dition  of  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  ;  a  little 
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silver  sand  may  also  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  tlie  plants  sin  mid  be  raised  on  a  mound 
slit;litly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Red  spider 
nd  thrips  will  souietiuies  prove  troublesome 
should  the  atmosphere  be  kept  in  too  dry  a 
condition.  These  iii.sects  attack  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves,  and  if  not  soon  checked  will 
cause  them  to  turn  yellow  and  have  a  sickly 
appearance.  This  splendid  plant  when  well 
grown  makes  an  admirable  specimen  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  .several  of  its  fine  large  and  showy 
blooms  may  be  produced  from  each  bulb.  This 
with  its  other  numerous  good  qualities  must 
recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  Orchids. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


HYBRID   CYPRIPEDIUMS   OF   THE 

FAIBRIEANUM  SECTION. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  group  of  beauti- 
ful hybrids  has  received  many  additions,  all  of 
which  are  very  distinct  and  grand  acquisitions. 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  is  one  of  the  rarest 
antl  most  beautiful  of  the  Lady's  Slipper  Orchids. 
It  is  still  exceedingly  scarce,  and  being  so  dis- 
tinct in  form  and  refined  in  character,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  desiraljle  plants  that 
can  be  used  for  cross-breeding.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  varieties  which  have  been  raised, 
for  it  imparts  a  most  graceful  and  characteristic 
form  to  the  flowers. 

Considering  the  few  plants  of  this  species 
which  are  in  cultivation,  it  is  remarkable  that 
such  a  fine  lot  of  crosses  should  have  appeared 
in  so  short  a  time,  for  previous  to  five  years  ago 
there  were  but  two  varieties  raised  from  this 
distinct  little  gem.  These  two  kinds,  namely, 
C.  Arthurianum  and  C.  vexill.arium,  have,  been 
known  to  us  for  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  many  years  should  have 
passed  without  another  of  this  group  being 
raised,  more  especially  as  this  family  of  Orchids 
has  been  the  most  popular.  At  the  present 
lime  we  find  that  Gypripediim  Fairrieanum  has 
been  successfully  cro.'=sed  with  eight  c  istinct 
species,  with  the  result  that  it  has  given  us  ten 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties,  and  also  an 
addition  of  nine  sub-varieties,  thus  foruiing  a 
nice  group  in  themselves.  Of  the  ten  varieties, 
six  have  originated  in  this  country,  whilst  two 
are  of  Belgian  and  two  of  American  origin. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  complete  up-to- 
date  list,  and  which  I  have  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  instead  of  placing  them  in  rotation 
as  they  appeared  : — 

Cvi'Rii'EDirM  AKTHUiiiANrsi. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  all  Cypripediums,  and  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  flowered  it  for 
the  first  time  just  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  C.  insigne  with  C.  Fairrie- 
anum, and  was  named  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  after  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch. 
The  foliage  and  habit  of  the  jilant  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  first-named  parent,  but  the  flower  is 
a  jiretty  combination  between  the  two.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  large,  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a 
broad  white  a])ical  margin,  veined  and  spotted 
with  brownish-|iurple  :  the  petals  are  deflexed  as 
in  C.  Fairrieanum,  with  undulated  margins  of  a 
pale  yellowish-green,  slightly  spotted  with  brown 
on  tlie  lower  half,  and  veined  and  shaded  with 
crimson-brown  on  tlie  upper  portion;  the  lip  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  veined  and  mottled  w-ith 
brown,  and  with  a  wide  aperture.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  robust  grower,  and  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  There  are  three  fine  varieties 
of  this  plant,  all  of  which  deserve  mention,  as 
being  different  from  the  original  tj-pe.  The  variety 
known  as  C.  Arthurianum  palhdum  appeared  with 
M.  .Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent,  the  sepals  .and  petals 
being     distinctly    striped     and     without     spots. 


Another  beautiful  form  is  C.  Arthurianum  pul- 
chellum,  which  was  raised  from  insigne  (^h.antini 
by  Mr.  Seden,  and,  as  may  be  supiio.^ed  by  the 
ditl'erence  in  the  parent,  a  much  finer  sijotted  and 
deeper  coloured  hybrid  was  the  result.  The  form 
known  as  C.  Arthurianum  superbum  is  al.-o 
supposed  to  be  from  the  same  parents  a^i  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  about  two 
years  ago,  and  is  a  fine  Large  flower  of  deep  colour, 
with  very  rich,  large  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal 
running  through  the  white  apical  margin  almost 
to  the  margin. 

C.  CoNST.M'.LKANCM. — This  is  One  of  the  Ameri- 
can crosses  and  w  as  raised  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda  in  the  Short  Hills  Nur.series,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Fairrieanum 
and  C.  Dayanum,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
In  this  the  refined  characters  of  C.  Fairrieanum 
are  said  to  be  more  pronounced  than  usual,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  having  jet  been  seen  in  this 
country.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Con- 
stable, of  New  York. 

C.  Epw  AUDI. — This  was  raised  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  H.  Oraves,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  It 
was  obtained  by  fertilising  C.  superbiens  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  Fairrieanum.  It  was  shown  on  two 
occasions  last  year  in  London,  and  is  quite  in- 
termediate in  character.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
the  leaves  being  faintly  tes.sellatedand  glos.sy,  the 
dorsal  sepal  white,  suft'used  with  vinous-purple 
and  green  at  the  base  ;  the  petals  turn  downwards 
and  are  margined  with  black  hairs,  as  in  C.  F.air- 
rieanum,  with  a  rich  purple  border  and  thicklj- 
dotted  with  jiurple  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  long,  pale 
green,  with  bright  brown  reticulations. 

C.  F.viRRiE.\No-L-\wRKNCE.\NUM.— Possibly  the 
best  and  largest  of  all  the  crosses  of  this  group, 
and  which  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  raised  from  C.  Fairrieanum  and  C.  Lawrence- 
anum  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures,  of 
Streatham.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  measuring 
2 J  inches  across,  flat  and  erect,  of  a  light  purple, 
with  a  white  margin  and  greenish  at  the  base, 
heavily  veined  with  crimson-purple.  The  petals 
are  2h  inches  long,  light  purple,  much  lighter 
coloured  at  the  base,  the  dark  veins  bemg  spotted 
with  rich  brown. 

C.  H.  B.M.L.iNTiSE. — This  is  another  of  Messrs. 
Veitch 's  plants,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden 
and  flowered  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer 
ot  ISOd.  It  is  of  verj'  compact  and  dwarf  habit, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  very  faintly 
tessellated.  The  flower  combines  the  ch.aracters  of 
both  its  parents,  which  are  C.  Fairrieanum  andC. 
purpureum,  the  latter  being  the  seed-bearer. 

0.  Ji'xo.  — This  plant  was  obtained  by  crossing 
C.  Fairrieanum  with  C.  callosum  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Drewitt  0.  Drewitt,  of  Riding  Mill-on- 
Tyne.  It  first  opened  its  flowers  in  March  of 
1S91,  and  bears  a  record  for  the  short  period  be- 
tween the  time  the  seed  was  sown  and  the  time  of 
flowering,  which  occupied  two  years  and  eight 
months  only.  It  is  a  very  handsome  flower  and 
resembles  that  of  C.  Fairrieanum  in  shape  ;  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  flat  .and  bright  purple,  nerved  with 
a  deeper  shade  and  bordered  witli  white,  slightly 
green  at  the  base  ;  the  petals  are  beautifully 
curved  and  undulated,  light  green,  purple  at  the 
extremities,  and  nicelv  spotted  ;  the  lip  is  large, 
olive-brown,  .and  veined  with  purple. 

C.  MixiATfM  is  one  of  the  Continental  hybrids, 
and  was  shown  in  November  of  last  year  at 
Brussels  by  M.  .lules  Hye,  of  Ghent,  who  raised 
it  from  C.  Fairrieanum  and  C.  Spicerianum,  the 
former  no  doubt  being  the  pollen  parent.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  distinct  and  very  pretty  plant,  but  as 
this  is  of  quite  recent  introduction  little  as  yet  is 
known  of  it. 

C.  Nrop.E. — This  charming  little  plant  is  another 
of  Mr.  Seden's  crosses,  and  a  beautiful  addition 
to  this  group.  It  flowered  in  1SS9,  five  years  after 
the  seed  was  sown.  This  variety  was  also  flowered 
by  Mr.  H.  Gaskell,  of  Liverpool,  but  not  until 
after  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  w.as  named  ;  there- 
fore the  name  of  C.  Gaskellianum  must  be  con- 
sidered .synonymous.  It  is  the  result  of  fertilising 
C.  Spicerianum  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Fairrieanum. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  leaves  very  much 


resemble  those  of  C.  Fairrieanum,  whilst  the 
flower  is  rlccidedly  handsome,  very  large,  white, 
slightly  Hushed  and  veined  with  pale  rose,  with 
au  a|iple  green  slain  at  the  base,  and  a  broad  band 
of  purplish  brown  down  the  centre.  The  petals 
arc  recurved,  [lale  green,  with  a  deep  central  line, 
and  dots  of  dark  brown  ;  the  lip  is  light  brown  in 
front  veined  with  green  and  paler  beneath.  Of 
thi.s  theie  have  been  some  very  distinct  sub- 
varieties,  a  form  known  as  C.  Niobe  luteum  being 
one  of  the  best.  This  was  obtained  by  taking  C. 
Spicerianum  aureum  for  the  seed-bearing  parent 
instead  of  the  typical  form,  thus  producing  a 
bloom  with  more  yellow  in  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
|)etal.s.  Another  beautiful  form  is  C.  Niobe  mag- 
nificum,  the  rosy  veining  in  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
quite  iibsent  :  the  lip  is  short,  the  petals  broader, 
and  the  staminode  identical  with  that  of  C.  Spiceri- 
anum. A  distinct  and  fine  variety  is  C.  Niobe 
shorthillense,  which  is  veined  very  heavily  in  the 
dorsal  sepal  with  purple  almost  to  the  margin,  and 
leaving  a  small  white  border  ;thi8  is  the  brightest 
variety  of  this  cross.  C.  Niobe  purpureum  is  a 
less  robust  plant  with  smaller  flowers,  it  is  suffused 
over  the  dorsal  sepal,  petals,  lip  and  staminode 
with  vinous  purple.  All  these  sub-varieties  are 
of  American  origin,  the  first  and  last-mentioned 
having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  other 
two  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
both  of  New  Jersey. 

C.  vExiLL.\RirM.— This  was  raised  by  taking 
C.  barbatum  as  the  mother  parent,  and  it  flowered 
as  long  ago  as  1S70.  It  is  an  elegant  plant,  and 
although  the  first  is  still  one  of  the  best.  The 
leaves  are  bright  green,  nicely  tessellated,  and  of 
very  dwarf  habit.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white, 
green  at  the  base,  suffused  with  light  purple,  and 
with  very  deep  purple  veins  ;  the  petals  are  pur- 
plish, tinged  with  green,  the  margins  wavy,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  dark  spots  ;  the  lip  reddish 
brown,  the  enfolded  lobes  pale  green.  There  are 
also  two  nice  sub-varieties  of  this,  one  named 
C.  vexillarium  Rougieri  which  originated  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  other  C.  vexillarium 
grandiflorum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  super- 
bum,  a  stronger  grower,  with  flowers  of  a  larger 
size  and  more  brilliantly  coloured. 

C.  W.vRocgrEANr.M."— This  variety  is  one  of 
Messrs.  Linden's  hybrids,  and  is  from  C.  Fairrie- 
anum with  C.  barbatum  Warnerianum,  the  latter 
being  the  seed-bearer.  This  plant  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  this  country,  but  from  the  parentage 
one  must  suppose  that  it  is  a  beautifully  coloured 
form. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  th.at  a  very 
nice  selection  of  species  has  been  made  by 
crossing  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  C.  Fairrie- 
anum, especially  during  the  p.ast  five  years,  and 
it  will  indeed  be  difficult  for  the  hybridist  in 
the  future  to  produce  more  distinct  or  better 
kinds  in  this  group  unless  something  of  a  very 
different  type  appears,  so  as  to  be  used  as  one 
of  the  parents.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


CATTLEYA  SUPERBA. 
This  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  although  it  does 
not  produce  enormous  flowers,  it  is  decidedly 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  the  lovely 
colour  of  its  blooms.'  It  was  discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Humboldt, 
but  was  not  introduced  to  this  country  until  I83s[ 
when  Sir  Robert  Scliomburgk  sent  some  plants 
from  British  Guiana  to  the  Messrs.  Loddio-es,  of 
Hackney.  For  many  years  after  this  date"  it' re- 
mained a  very  rare  plant  under  cultivation,  for 
the  small  numbers  that  were  imported  grew  very 
indifferently,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  proper 
recjuirements  not  then  being  understood.  It  is  a 
plant  which  cultivators,  even  in  recent  years,  have 
fretiuently  failed  to  grow-  with  success,  although 
in  a  few  collections  it  is  admirably  done.  The 
be.it  plants  that  have  come  under  my  notice  have 
been  suspended  near  the  glass  at  the  hottest  end 
of  the  East  India  house  until  they  come  into 
bloom,  when  they  are  removed   to  a  lighter  and 
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cooler  position,  where  they  remain  to  mature  their 
growths.  As  this  plant  is  a  native  of  one  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  South  America,  it  requires  more 
heat  than  the  majority  of  Cattleyas,  and  there- 
fore the  above-mentioned  liouse  is  found  to  suit  it 
best.  When  the  plants  start  into  growth  again 
they  should  be  replaced  in  the  warmest  tempera- 
ture and  receive  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  but  care 
must  bs  taken  not  to  allow  the  water  to  remain 
in  the  young  growths,  or  this  will  cause  them  to 
decay."  CatUeya  superba  succeeds  best  when 
grown  on  a  block  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern 
stem,  or  in  a  basket,  with  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss 
if  on  either  of  the  former,  and  fibrous  [jeat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  for  the  latter.  It  greatly  dislikes 
being  disturbed  after  becoming  established,  but  it 
is  very  necessary  that  the  material  around  its  roots 
should  be  kept  in  a  sweet  condition.  Thrips  and 
scale  are  very  partial  to  this  Cattleya.  It  is  a 
slow-growing  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  from  10 
inches  to  1  foot ;  the  scape  usually  carries  five  or 
si.t  flowers,  which  appear  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  They  are  very  fragrant  and  will 
keep  fresh  for  three  or  four  weeks;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  almost  ecpial,  both  of  a  bright  purplish- 
rose  throughout;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes 
triangular,  of  a  rich  magenta-crimson,  the  front 
lobe  deep  crimson-purple,  with  a  white  disc,  where 
it  is  veined  with  rose,  and  a  large  central  yellow 
line. 

A  most  distinct  and  charming  addition  is  the 
variety  C.  superba  splendens,  a  fine  rich-coloured 
bloom  of  which  I  am  in  receipt  of  from  Mr.  F.  M. 
Burton,  of  Highfield,  Gainsborough.  This  variety 
has  larger  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  flowers  are 
altogether  much  larger  than  in  the  type.  The 
flower  to  hand  is  of  fine  form  and  measures  over  5 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
rich  delicate  rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  rich 
magenta-crimson,  the  yellow  markings  on  the 
disc  and  in  the  threat  being  more  prominent  than 
in  the  originally  introduced  form.  This  variety 
makes  a  beautiful  companion  when  grown  with 
the  above,  being  very  distinct.  It  conies  from 
quite  a  different  locality,  being  found  in  the  Hio 
Negro  region  of  I'ara.  \Vm.  Hnni  (icisvKit. 
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ROSE  NOTES. 
TitF.Rf;  seems  to  be  a  complete  break  up  of  the 
hot  weather,  and  large  numbers  of  Roses  of  the 
more  double  type  are  rotting  upon  the  plants. 
The  strangest  part,  however,  is  that  some  varie- 
ties equally  as  double  still  open  well.  Caroline 
Testout  has  not  expanded  so  well  with  me  as 
usual,  yet  I  have  seen  some  grand  examples  at  the 
recent  shows.  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  Rose  which  so 
seldom  opens  satisfactorily,  has  given  me  some 
good  blooms  ;  .so,  too,  has  La  Boule  d'Or,  but  the 
character  of  Kaiserin  Friedrich  is  quite  changed. 
Some  time  last  year  a  note  appeared  upon  the 
advisability  or  nut  of  cutting  back  the  strong 
shoots  of  such  growers  as  Oeneral  Jacqueminot. 
It  was  suggested  that  if  the  earlier  growths  of 
these  were  pruned  as  soon  as  the  lower  eyes  were 
fairly  matured,  we  should  get  new  breaks  with 
good  autumnal  blooms  as  the  result.  I  tried  a 
few  plants,  .and  was  sufficiently  satisfied  to 
venture  again.  At  present  the  young  growth  is 
well  on  the  move  and  promises  to  be  good.  Of 
course  we  get  autumnal  blooms  from  many  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  but  then  there  are  several  whicli 
if  left  alone  will  only  produce  a  few  leading 
shoots  of  considerable  length.  Good  as  these  are 
for  pegging  down,  next  spring,  it  may  happen 
that  we  prefer  a  few  blooms  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  above  plan  is  worth  some  little 
attention.  When  we  remove  a  length  of  growth 
for  propagating  by  budding,  we  see  much  of  the 
same  results,  so  why  not  follow  the  idea  up  in  a 
few  cases;  at  any  rate  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Climbers, 
however,  will  not  respond  in  tlie  same  wa^'. 

Shirley  Hibberd,  sent  out   by  Levet  in   1S74  or 
187.),  has  been  most  pleasing  with  me  this  sum- 


mer. It  is  one  of  our  miniature  Roses  both  in 
bloom  and  growth.  I  cannot  better  describe  the 
colour  than  as  a  deeper  form  of  Mme.  Chi5dane 
•  Juinoisseau,  which  followed  it  in  1881.  Shirley 
Hibberd  seems  gone  out  cultivation,  as  I  do  not 
find  it  in  any  catalogue.  As  a  companion  to  the 
many  pretty  forms  and  unique  colours  now  seen 
in  the  stands  of  garden  Roses,  it  would  be  very 
prominent  if  it  were  but  a  more  satisfactory 
grower.  Under  glass  the  fii'st  few  years  after 
introduction  I  grew  it  largely  for  coat  flowers,  but 
at  that  time  Roses  of  this  class  were  quickly 
discarded  ;  we  then  seemed  to  have  an  ambition 
for  large  flowers  only.  R- 

Roses  for  exposed  positions. — Two  Roses 
well  adapted  for  unsheltered  situations  are  La 
France  and  Prince  Camillede  Rohan.  I  have  them 
here  on  their  own  roots  planted  in  beds  facing  the 
east,  and  with  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  force 
of  easterly  winds.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  grow  and  flower,  nor  do  they  appear  to  bo  so 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  aphis  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  season  'as  many  other  sorts.  La 
France  as  a  light  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  as 
a  dark  Rose  are  hard  to  beat,  and  all  who  contem- 
plate planting  Roses  in  bleak  positions  should 
certainly  include  these  two  old  varieties. — J. 
Cr.wx'ford. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  pots. — Often 
at  this  season  of  the  year  Roses  in  pots  are 
neglected.  The  plants  are  forced  into  flower 
early  in  the  year  probably,  and  when  this  is 
over  and  tlie  plants  once  more  turned  out  of  doors 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them  beyond  occasional 
waterings.  I  saw  an  instance  of  this  (juite  re- 
cently in  a  small  nursery  where  the  plants  were 
huddled  together  in  an  irregular  group  and 
utterly  neglected.  Plants  in  such  a  sorry  plight 
as  this  are  seldom  worth  the  ground  they  cover, 
and  can  never  be  profitable  in  future  seasons.  A 
Rose  that  has  been  forced  into  bloom  three  or 
four  months  before  its  natural  time  should  be 
treated  considerately  for  that  very  reason,  and  if 
carefully  tended,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
watered  as  necessary,  good  results  maj'  reasonably 
be  looked  for  another  year.  A  chief  point  with 
pot  Roses  that  have  been  forced  at  the  present 
time  is  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room  in  an 
open  spot  where  the  sun  may  have  re.ady  access 
to  the  branches,  and  so  thoroughly  ripen  them. 
Let  this  ripening  be  done  as  early  as  possible  also. 
Protect  the  pots  from  hot  sun  ;  long  litter  is  ex- 
cellent for  this  pur])Ose,  or  plunging  the  pots  in 
ashes  will  do  ecjually  well.  Weak  liquid  manure 
from  the  stable  should  now  be  given  at  every 
other  watering,  as  the  pots  are  now  full  of  roots. 
Take  care  that  none  of  the  plants  become  dry 
enough  to  permit  of  the  soil  contracting  from  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  Should  this  occur  it  must  be 
remedied  at  once,  otherwise  the  water  will  pass 
away  rapidly  without  benefit  to  the  plant.  Plants 
that  are  plunged,  however,  are  generally  exempt 
from  this,  (ireen-fly  must  be  kept  down  or  it 
will  do  considerable  damage.  A  .3-inch  pntful  of 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  soft  water  nearly  boiling, 
to  which  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  has  Iteen  added, 
will  make  three  to  four  gallons  of  excellent  in- 
secticide at  a  trifling  cost  for  syringing  the  plants. 
If  repeated  two  evenings  in  succession,  this  will 
invariably  effect  a  clearance  even  when  the  plants 
are  very  badly  infested.  —  E.  J. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Duke  of  Fife.— This  crimson  spoi'fc  from 
Eiienne  Levtt  is  a  fjreat  acquisition.  The  colour  is 
quite  Jislinct  from  all  o'lier  crimson  shide.s,  wliile  the 
liabit  of  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  size  of  flower  are 
fully  equal  to  thosa  of  the  pi  rent. —  R. 

Rose  Henrietta  de  Beauveau  is  all  that  its 
raiser  claims  for  it.  I  have  \\  unoit  a  wall,  ami  both  there 
and  in  the  open  quarters  I  find  it  a  most  pleasing  Rose. 
I  do  not  tliiuk  it  is  sufficiently  well  known.  A  sweeter 
scentel  Hose  or  a  freer  bloomer  it  would  be  ditfioult 
to  find. — R. 

Rose  Ducliesse  de  Morny.— At  Halifax  I  saw 
the  finest  fio.ver  cf  this   Ruse  1  have  ever  met  with 


It  well  deserved  the  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  generally  stage  this  in  grand  form,  but  the 
bloom  in  question  was  extra  good.  It  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct Rose  and  especially  good  in  the  autunin.  It  ig 
not  so  strong  a  grower  as  one  could  wish,  but  fairly 
so  and  very  relialile. — P. 

Rose  Franeisea  Kruger  has  been  one  of  my 
prettiest  Tea  Roses  this  summer.  Coppery-yellow, 
with  a  s.almon  and  peach  shading,  renders  this  a 
beautiful  flower.  The  shap3  is  always  good,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  freest  blooming  and  hardie.st  R(  ses.  Not 
only  is  it  most  reliable  in  rhe  open,  hut  under  glass  it 
is  also  ditiicult  to  heat.  At  present  a  batch  of  it  is  a 
delightful  feature  in  the  Kose  garden. — R. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler.— T  was  pleased  to 
note  Mr.  Wytlies'  note  on  this  brilliant  new  Rose  on  p. 
40  of  Tjie  Garokn.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  l.irilliaut  future  before  this  Rose.  1  have  often 
wished  for  just  such  :i.  Rose  to  contrast  with  Aim^e 
Vibert  and  such  tine  old  sorts  as  those  namelhy  Mr. 
Wythes  as  being  so  beautiful  at  Syon  in  the  eirly  sum- 
mer—  R.  alpinaand  R.  s?iiipervireii9. —  D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt. — I  am  pleased 
to  see  "  A.  H."  has  a  woi'd  in  favour  of  this  little- 
known  Rose.  On  a  wall  it  is  grand,  but  not  so  good 
as  was  the  case  last  season.  A  batch  in  the  open 
ground  flowered  remarkably  well  last  autumn, 
but  generally  it  makes  strong  growths  and  blooms 
from  these  early  the  ensuing  season.  The  blooms 
are  solitary  and  boldly  upright. — R. 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau. — Not  having 
as  yet  noticed  amongst  the  illustrations  in  The 
(i.iRiiE.N  the  Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  very  best  grown  for  ordinary 
purposes,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  jou  a 
drawing  of  the  same.  Augustine  Guinoisseau  is  a 
most  delightful  Rose  for  gathering  ;  every  bud 
opens  perfectly,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  La  France. — M.  Fo.ster. 


GROWING  FOR  MARKET  IN  THE 
WINTER. 

Won  1,1)  someone  give  me  an  idea  of  the  best 
things  to  grow  for  market  during  the  winter 
months?  I  have  here  eight  houses,  four  of  them 
li'O  feet  by  211  feet,  and  four  120  feet  by  10  feet.  I 
have  several  hundred  Chrysanthemums,  Cycla- 
mens, &c.  Jlost  of  the  houses  are  now  devoted  to 
Tomatoes,  which  are  doing  well.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  wouhl  pay  best,  as  firing  is  so  expen- 
sive. I  grow  Beans,  Arums,  and  Carnations  in 
winter.  I  have  just  sow  n  Ham  Green  and  Con- 
ference Tomatoes  for  winter.  Are  there  any  better 
than  the.se  ? — A.  V. 

*,*  Whether  "  A.  V."  ought  to  attempt  very 
much  more  than  he  is  already  doing  is  question- 
able. It  is  early  Tomatoes  and  moderately  early 
Cucumbers  that  pay  best,  and  a  good  living  is 
made  by  men  who  grow  notliing  else.  As  you 
have  ^dready  found,  the  cost  of  production  during 
the  winter  months  greatly  militates  against  forc- 
ing and  flower  growing  generally,  .added  to  which 
the  competition  is  so  very  keen,  that  the  prices 
for  tjie  commoner  or  more  easily  grown  or  forced 
flowers  rule  low.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
your  neighbourhood,  but  it  prevails  in  most  parts  of 
the  (--ountry  reached  by  railways  and  parcels  post. 
If  many  pot  plants  of  any  kind  are  grown,  the 
chances  are  this  will  greatly  interfere  with  Tomato 
culture.  The  Tomatoes  must  be  started  early  and 
have  a  perfectly  clear  course,  other  than  perhaps 
a  few  Beans  between  them,  if  they  are  to  produce 
ripe  fruit  freely  in  April  and  May.  If  the  two 
latter  months  are  missed,  so  also  will  the  best 
prices,  and  the  average  for  the  season  be  low  ac- 
cordingly. Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi  can  all  be  bought  cheaply  and  forced 
very  easily.  They  would  also  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way  in  good  time,  but  the  question  is,  can  you 
compete  with  the  men  who  make  a  speciality  of 
these  |)opular  flowers  and  force  them  by  the 
million  '.'  I  think  not.  If  there  is  a  good  local 
demand,  by  all  means  force  a  few  thousand  crowns 
or  bulbs,  but  do  not  reckon  on  high  profits. 
Should  you  have  two  or  three  houses  cleared  of 
their  summer  crops  early  enough,  or  say  by  the 
end  of  July,  that  would  be  the  time  to  plant  out 
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Tomatoes  to  crop  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  again  early  in  the  spring 
With  moderately  good  success  in  setting  the  fruit 
these  winter  crops  of  Tomatoes  would  pay  better 
than  anything  else,  without  costing  so  very  much 
in  fuel.  The  varieties  named  are  suitable,  and 
with  these  should  be  grown  a  good  selection  of 
the  free-setting  Large  Red,  a  corrugated  form 
that  does  not  sell  well  when  the  smooth  round 
sorts  of  the  Ham  (Jreen  type  are  available  in  quan- 
titj',  but  in  times  of  searcity  buyers  are  not  so 
particular.  Why  not  also  try  what  can  be  done 
with  Mushrooms  ?  These  succeed  well  with 
winter  Tomatoes  or  in  houses  generally  where 
the  temperature  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months  ranges  from  45"  to  5.")".  They  can 
be  grown  either  on  flat  beds  or  on  ridges  as  in  the 
open  air.  This  would  mean  a  considerable  outlay 
on  horse  manure,  but  then  the  latter  would  after- 
wards be  of  good  service  as  a  mulching  material 
for  Tomatoes.  August  is  a  good  month  for  form- 
ing and  spawning  the  beds,  and  j'ou  ought  to  at 
once  commence  collecting  and  preparing  the 
manure.  Mushroom  growing  certainly  partakes 
somewhat  of  a  lottery,  but  it  pays  well  in  many 
cases. — Market  Grower. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


FUCHSIAS  AS  BASKET  PLANTS. 

In  the  lists  of  various  plants  that  are  advocated 
by  different  writers  as  .suitable  for  growing  in 
suspended  baskets  the  Fuchsia  seldom  finds  a 
place,  yet  how  beautiful   some  of  the  varieties 
are  when  treated  in  this  way  a  glance  at  the 
acconijianj'ing  illustration  will  show,  for  tlie  en- 
tire plant  in  habit,  tiie  manner  in    which  the 
flowers   are  borne,  and  the  flowers  themselves 
all  show  their  .adaptability  for  such  a  purpose. 
For  conservatories  they   are    well    suited,  for 
they   grow   qr.ickly,  and    will,    therefore,  soon 
furnish  a  largo  basket,  while,  in  common  with 
the  same  varieties  when  grown  in  pots,  a  suc- 
cession of  llowers   is  kept  np  for  some  time. 
The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  with  all  plants 
grown  in  hanging  ha"-kets  is  to  allow  as  good  a 
provision  as  possible  for  the   roots  and  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  as 
in  a  greenhouse  or  con.servatoiy  they,  of  course, 
will  dry  nijre  quick'y  than  in  a  stove  which  i; 
heavily  shaded   arid    frequently    syringed.     A 
judicious   disposition  of   hanging   baskets  cer- 
tainly does  a  good  deal  towards  relieving  the 
hard   and    formal   lines   of    the   various    glass 
structures  in  which  plants  are  grown,  and  hjose- 
growing  subjects  such  as  the  Fuchsia  are  un- 
surpassed for  this  purpose.     A  good  deal  of  the 
success   or   otherwise   attending    plants  grown 
in  suspended  baskets  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  are  planted  as  well  as  on 
their  after  treatment.     They  must  in  the  flrst 
place   be   thoroughly   lined  either  with  broad 
flakes  of  Moss  or  witli  turf,  n-liich  latter  is  the 
hettcr  if  it  is  of  a  tough  fibious  nature.  The  soil 
used,  too,  should  be  such  as  will  give   up  its 
nourishment  slowly,  otherwise  it  may  quickl}' 
become  exhausted.     For  such  plants  as  Fuch- 
sias a  good  fibrous  loam  with   an  admixture  of 
decayed  niaiuu-e  or  leaf-mould  will  be  the  mo.st 
suitable.    All  the  material  used  must,  of  course, 
be  well  secured,  and  a  few  pegs  will  be  of  ser- 
vice  in  this   respect.     A    very   good    plan   in 
filling   hanging   baskets  is,  if  possible,  not  to 
consign  them  to  their  elevated  position  before 
the  jilants  are  established  therein,  as  they  can 
be  better  attended  to  when  near  the  ground. 
The  watering  of  hanging  baskets  is  always  an 
important  item,  and  many  cases  of  failure  are 
attributable  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  water. 


Naturally  enough,  if  elevated  near  the  glass  the 
atmosjihere  is  very  dry,  the  conditions  being, 
therefore,  favourable  for  red  spider,  wliich, 
unless  checked,  will  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of 
many  plants  ;  lience  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
prevented  from  efl'ecting  a  lodgment  on  the 
leaves.  If  the  plants  receive  an  insuflicient 
supply  of  water,  they  naturally  fall  a  prey  to 
red  spider  far  more  readily  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  roots  were  well  supplied  with 
moisture. 

In  selecting  Fuchsias  for  hanging  baskets, 
tho.se  of  a  loose  habit  of  growth  should  be 
chosen,  as  he  close,  compact-growing  varieties, 
which  are  the  most  popular  for  pot  culture,  are 
not  nearly  so  eft'ective  when  suspended.  A 
few  good  varieties  for  this  purpose  are— with 
white  tube  and  sepals — Lustre,  Mrs.  Marshall, 


Rosenkranz.  These  are  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  hence  they  are  more  free-flowering 
in  a  young  state  than  .seedlings.  Achimenes, 
too,  are  really  beautiful  during  the  summer 
nKmths  and  give  but  11*^110  trouldo.  Of  late 
years  attention  has  been  several  times  directed 
to  the  beauty  of  some  forms  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets, 
esjiecially  such  as  are  of  a  loose  habit  of  growtli 
with  drooping  blossom.s.  The  variety  Worthi- 
ana,  which  is  in  some  places  e.\tensively  grown 
for  bedding,  with  its  narrow  orange-scarlet 
blooms,  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purjjose. 
That  evergreen  fibrous-rooted  form,  with  rather 
small  reddish  salmon-coloured  blossoms,  known 
as  undulata  or  glaucophylla,  is  a  good  basket 
plant,  and  in  a  rather  higher  temperature  some 
of  the  others  can  be  used  in   the   same  way. 


Fuchsia  in  a  hanging  haskef. 


and  Mrs.  Bright.  Dark  coloured  flowers, 
single— General  Koberts,  Lord  Elcho,  Monarch, 
and  Mrs.  King.  Double — Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Beauty  of  Exeter,  and  Phenomenal.  With 
white  corollas — Molesworth,  Gustave  Don'',  and 
Flocon  de  Neige. 

Among  the  many  other  plants  that  are 
available  for  hanging  baskets  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  looser-growing 
forms  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  both  single 
and  double,  the  Unique  section  of  the  scented- 
leaved  cla.ss,  of  which  tlje  .showiest  is  Rollisson's 
Unique,  a  beautiful  i-ich  purplish  coloured 
flower.  If  the  winter  conditions  be  favourable, 
this  last  will  bloom  nearly  throughout  the  year. 
Trapaiolums  are  very  useful,  especially  such 
as   Ball    of    Fire,    Clibran's    Gem    and    Peter 


Othonna  crassifolia,  with  thick  glaucous  flowers 
and  yellow  blossoms,  does  well  in  a  suspended 
pot  or  small  basket,  and  Petunias  often  make  a 
goodly  show  treated  in  this  way.  There  are 
many  other  subjects  available  for  ba-sket  culture 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  the  stove  the  list 
might  be  considerably  extended.  Grass-like 
plants  of  a  straggling  nature  look  well  in  bas- 
kets, especially  in  conjunction  with  other  sub- 
jects. A  good  thing  and  onfe  in  general  use  is 
the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Panicum  varie- 
gatum,  and  another  equally  desirable  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  not  nearly  so  well  known  is  Steno- 
taphrum  glabrum  and  its  variegated-leaved 
variety.  This  Stenotaphrum  is  a  creeping 
growing  Grass  that  will  soon  cover  a  consider- 
able space,  and  suspended  it  will  hang  down  for 
some  distance.  H.   P. 
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PLANTS  AT  HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

There  is  such  a  heavy  demand  for  pot  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  that  more  glass  is  devoted  to  their 
culture  than  is  often  met  with  in  private  places, 
and  every  house  is  utilised  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Anyone,  however,  going  to  Hatfield  House  under 
the  impression  he  is  about  to  see  a  great  va- 
riety of  plants  in  pots  -would  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Norman,  from  long  experience,  has  found  that 
miscellaneous  collections  are  un.satisfactory  or  of 
very  little  more  real  service  to  him  than  they 
would  be  to  a  market  grower.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  plants  and  cut  flowers  as  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  If  a  heavy  and  continuous  sup- 
ply is  needed,  the  selections  must  be  very  judi- 
ciously made  and  the  selected  species  and  varie- 
ties be  grown  in  large  C|uan titles. 

Latania  borbonica,  Kentias  in  variety,  Sea- 
forthias,  Arecas,  Cordjlines,  and  Draca;nas  are 
largely  grown,  and  the  collection  comprises 
many  grand  specimens  good  enough  for  exhibi- 
tion. That  these  should  look  so  fresh  and 
healthy  after  their  repeated  turns  at  the  town  and 
Hatfield  House  speaks  well  for  the  care  taken  in 
packing  them,  though  it  need  hardly  be  added 
hundreds  of  quite  young  plants  are  constantly  be- 
ing prepared  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  have 
become  too  shabby  for  house  decoration.  Large 
pots  are  naturally  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I'alms  and  Cordylines,  when  well  looked 
after,  thrive  surprisingly  well  in  comparatively 
small  pots.  Crotons  and  Dracwnas  are  grown  in 
moderately  large  (juantities.  Some  excellent 
plants  for  table  decoration  and  subsequently  for 
growing  to  a  good  size  are  had  by  rooting  most  of 
the  best  tops  every  spring.  Nicking  the  stems, 
heavily  mossing  them  over  where  notched,  and 
keeping  the  Moss  constantly  moist  will,  if  the 
plants  are  growing  in  a  strong  heat,  soon  induce 
them  to  root  out  quickl}-,  and  a  strong  top  is  thus 
turned  into  a  well-rooted  plant  which  a  small  pot 
will  hold.  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum  would  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
be  largely  and  well  grown,  but  nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  such  a  grand  lot  of  Adiantum  Farleyense. 
When  this,  the  noblest  species  in  a  most  popular 
family,  is  in  such  (|uantity  and  such  luxuriant 
health  as  at  Hatfield,  the  decorator  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  an  effective  groundwork  either  for  cut 
flowers  or  Palms  and  such  like.  Mr.  Norman  has 
hundreds  of  plants,  very  many  of  them  perfect 
specimens,  growing  in  houses  and  heated  pits, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  a  mistake  to  be 
made  with  them,  yet  in  numerous  private  gardens 
A.  Farleyense  is  a  very  "  miffy  "  subject.  A  com- 
post consisting  of  eijual  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam 
and  peat,  with  sharp  sand  and  burnt  earth  freely 
added,  suits  them  well,  and  every  spring  a  con- 
siderable number  are  freely  split  up  and  the 
divisions  re-started  in  6-inch  pots.  A  grand 
batch  of  Lilium  Harrisi  was  at  its  best  when  I 
saw  them.  About  :ilJO  are  grown,  all  being  re- 
potted every  autumn.  A  similar  number  of 
Francoa  (Bridal  Wreath)  were  pushing  up  very 
strong  spikes,  and  these  in  small  jrots  are  very 
effective  for  grouping.  Seedlings  are  too  variable 
in  colour,  and  the  only  way  to  bo  certain  of  the 
best  white  form  in  (juantity  as  small  pot  plants  is 
to  raise  them  from  cuttings,  filadioli  are  also  exten- 
i-i\-ely  flowered  in  pots,  and  Mr.  Norman  has  long 
since  realised  the  value  of  the  flowering  Cannas 
for  pot  culture  and  for  flowering  in  the  open. 
Several  hundreds  of  Crozy's  hybrids  are  grown, 
but  none  are  more  showy  and  beautiful  than  the 
named  variety  Queen  Charlotte.  The  favourite 
Fuchsia  for  pot  culture  is  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  of 
this  there  was  a  good  houseful  of  young  plants 
growing  and  flowering  freely.  Orchids  are  culti- 
vated in  fairly  large  numbers,  a  mass  of  Cattleyas 
having  recently  done  good  service.  The  stock  of 
Cielogyne  cristata  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
There  are  upwarfls  of  seventy  large  masses  all  in 
excellent  health,  and  the  majority  are  of  the 
Chatsworth  and  maxima  forms.  Calanthe  vestita 
and  Veitchi,  again,  are  grown  remarkably  well, 
and  of  these  there  are  about  700  pots. 

Outside  the  houses  Chrysanthemums  are  being 
prepared  in  pots  to  the  tune  of  about  one  thou- 


sand plants.  Some  are  grown  to  afford  specimen 
blooms  and  others  as  bush  plants.  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  to  allude  to  the  grand  stock  of  warm 
and  cool  conservatory  ])lants  and  climbers,  nor  to 
the  other  kinds  of  plants  being  prepared  for 
winter  and  spring  flowering  in  and  out  of  pots, 
and  will  be  content  to  mention  a  hedge  of 
Ueutzia  gracilis.  This  is  something  like  40  yards 
long  and  growing  luxuriantly.  It  really  forms  a 
good  boundary  line  near  to  the  space  devoted  to 
growing  pot  plants  in  the  open,  and  the  plants 
have  the  benefit  of  a  good  root-run  formed  with 
old  potting  soil.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  quite  hardy, 
in  the  southern  portions  of  England  at  any  rate, 
and  if  well  grown,  flowers  grandly  in  the  open. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  various  direc- 
tiozis,  and  masses  of  the  most  serviceable  species 
and  varieties  that  can  be  cut  from  find  most 
favour.  On  the  terraces  the  ordinary  summer 
bedding  plants,  such  as  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes,  Begonias,  Verbenas  and  Lobelias,  are 
still  very  extensively  planted  and  will  soon  be  at 
their  best.  Probably  a  wholesale  departure  from 
this  system  of  bedding  out  will  not  be  tolerated 
at  Hatfield,  but  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
one  large  garden  at  least  has  been  planted  in  a 
very  different  style.  Here  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
species  of  herbaceous  plants  in  quantity,  as  well 
as  many  beds  of  Carnations  and  other  informal, 
yet  beautiful  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  and  with 
these  Violas  are  largely  associated.  W.  I. 


A  seedliDg  Begonia. — I  have  a  seedling 
double  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  which  I  think  is  a 
departure  from  the  usual  type,  being  conspicuous 
by  the  entire  absence  of  female  (single)  blooms. 
From  this  you  will  see  where  the  ordinary  double 
has  one  double  bloom,  this  one  has  not  less  than 
three,  but  often  four,  and  occasionally  even  five  on  a 
spray.  — B.   (J.   R. 

Late  Tuberoses. — The  latest  batches  of  these 
which  were  planted  singly  in  small  pots  a  few  weeks 
ago  are  now  ])ushing  growth  freely.  As  soon  .as 
they  have  fairly  filled  the  'pot  with  roots,  a  shift 
into  0-inch  pots  should  be  given  them.  (4ood  or- 
dinary well-enriched  loam  with  sand  .added  will 
suit  these  well,  and  cars  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  steadily  growing  from  this  time.  They 
will  need  every  attention  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, and  are  much  benefited  by  frequent  syring- 
ing. Particularly  will  this  be  needful  if  very  hot 
weather  ensues,  as  the  plants  soon  become  infested 
with  red  spider.  In  those  instances  where  the 
plants  are  reijuired  for  very  late  work  it  will  be 
found  best  to  keep  them  in  the  open  till  the  end 
of  August,  and  preferably  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall.  Early  in  September  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  frames,  still  giving  abundant  air,  and 
maintaining  very  moist  surroundmgs.  Do  not  give 
any  heat  at  present;  closing  the  lights  on  cold 
nights  will  suffice.  From  September  the  plants 
must  be  treated  to  suit  individual  re(|uirements, 
but  only  place  a  few  in  warmth  as  needed,  for  no 
plant  answers  so  quickly  to  a  warm  temi)erature 
as  the  Tuberose,  and  when  the  spike  is  fully 
grown  the  flowers  open  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.— E.  J. 

MediniUa  amabilis. — The  best  known  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  and  the  oldest  in  general  cultiva- 
tion is  MediniUa  magnifica,  whose  large  pendulous 
racemes  of  bright  rosy  pink  blossoms  make  such 
a  goodly  show,  that  a  specimen  in  flower  well  de- 
.serves  the  sjiecific  name  of  magnifica.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Manilla,  and  was,  I  believe,  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  when  col- 
lecting for  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  large  pink  col- 
oured bracts  which  subtend  the  blossoms  are  so 
showy,  that  the  name  of  bracteata  has  been  applied 
to  that  particular  species.  MediniUa  amabilis  is 
very  much  like  this  last,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  erect  panicles  instead  of  drooping,  as 
in  M.  magnifica.  M.  amabilis  is  very  seldom  seen, 
yet  it  is  well  worth  growing,  as  there  are  few 
places  where  room  could  not  be  found  for  both,  as 
they  are  so  handsome  when  in  bloom.  A  later 
addition  than  either  of  these  is  M.  Curtisi,  which 
is  widely  removed  from  and  much  less  showy  than 


either  of  those  above-mentioned.  This  forms  a 
low-growing,  much-branched  shrub,  with  ovate 
oblong-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
with  reddish  midribs.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  both  terminal  and  lateral  panicles,  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  pure  white  in 
colour.  A  pretty  feature  is  furnished  by  the 
coral-red  tint  of  the  flower-stalks,  which  are  very 
conspicuous  in  combination  with  the  white 
flowers.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through  th3 
collector  in  whose  honour  it  is  named.  At  the 
best  this  can  only  be  spoken  of  as  a  neat  and 
pretty  stove  shrub,  but  the  two  other  species — M. 
magnifica  and  M.  amabilis — form  really  magnifi- 
cent objects  when  well  grown  and  well  flowered. 
They  are  all  plants  of  easy  culture,  that  is  given 
sufficient  heat  and  moisture,  for  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  localitj'  in  which  they  are  found, 
stove  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
welldoing. — H.  P. 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides  angusti- 
folium. — The  typical  Trachelospermum  jasmin- 
oides is  certainly  a  good  deal  hardier  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  while  the  variety  angus- 
tifolium  is  even  less  tender  ;  but  for  all  that  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  narrow-leaved  va- 
riety flowering  most  profusely  on  a  wall  at  Kew, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  plant  being  quite  a  mass 
of  its  white  starry  blossoms.  It  may  be  that  the 
heat  of  last  summer  had  something  to  do  with  its 
flowering  so  freely,  but  even  when  out  of  bloom  it 
is  a  pretty,  neat-growing  climber  for  a  wall  that 
is  little  more  than  6  feet  high.  Though  the  plant 
in  question,  according  to  our  botanical  authori- 
ties, correctly  bears  the  name  gi\en  above,  yet  it 
was  for  many  years  grown  as  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides,  and  is  now  far  better  known  by  that 
name  than  by  the  previous  one.  In  the  narrow- 
leaved  form'  (angustifolium)  the  foliage,  apart 
from  its  width,  is  also  of  a  deeper  tint  and  the 
shoots  are  more  slender  than  in  the  typical  kind. 
This  last  is  quite  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  though 
it  will  pass  through  most  winters  with  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  frame,  yet  it  flowers  more 
freely  when  the  structure  in  which  it  is  growing 
is  kept  during  the  winter  above  the  temperature 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  that  is  to  say,  a  struc- 
ture from  which  frost  is  just  excluded,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  a  variegated  leaved  form  of  the 
type,  but  it  is  not  often  met  with,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly when  in  flower  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
common  kind,  for  the  pure  white  star-like  blos- 
soms are  charming  when  nestling  among  the 
bright  shining  green  foliage.  Some  twenty-five 
years  .ago  it  was  a  good  deal  grown  by  some  of 
the  limited  number  of  florists  who  supplied  Covent 
(iarden,  and  bunches  of  it  were  far  more  often  to 
be  seen  in  a  cut  state  than  is  the  case  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Though  two  generic  names,  viz., 
Trachelospermum  and  Rhynchospermum,  are 
given  above,  there  is  yet  a  third— Parechites,  in 
which  case  Thunbergi'is  the  specific  name.  — H.  P. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis.  —  This  charming 
Di[)ladenia,  of  wliich  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
a  year  ago  in  TiiK  Gakdkn,  is  certainly  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  members  of  the  genus,  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  also  one  of  the  least  exacting  in  its 
cultural  requirements.  The  lover  of  huge  blos- 
soms will  perhaps  see  but  little  to  admire  in  it,  as 
the  flowers  are  sniiiller  than  those  of  most  of  the 
popular  garden  hybrids,  but  they  make  up  for 
this  by  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne 
and  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  flowering 
season  extends.  Besides  this,  the  pure  white 
flowers  with  tho  interior  of  the  throat  of  an 
orange  tint  are  unlike  any  of  tl  e  jt'iers.  A  second 
species  with  blooms  of  about  the  same  size  was  also 
figured  last  year  in  The  Garden,  November  25. 
This  is  D.  atropurpurea,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  having  been  introduced  (juite 
early  in  the  present  century,  but  it  was  lost  for 
many  years  till  re-introduced  about  half-a-dozen 
years  ago.  The  flowers  of  D.  atropurpurea  are 
of  a  rich  chocokate-crimson,  overspread  with  a 
velvety  lustre,  and  the  interior  of  the  throat  is 
orange  at  the  base.  The  outside  of  the  flower  is 
crimson-purple  at  the  lobes,  fading  gradually  to 
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the  base,  where  it  is  much  paler.  Thi.s  Dipla- 
denia  will  flower  freely  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  been  many  times  of  late  ex- 
hibited in  good  condition.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
for  cuttings  strike  freely  and  grow  away  quickly 
afterwards. — H.  P. 

A  new  race  of  double-flowered  Begonias 

in  the  Royal  Horticultural  (iardens  at  Chiswick  is 
distinct  from  the  forms  of  B.  semperflorens  or  the 
ordinary  bedding  tuberous  Begonias.  The  plants 
are  neat  and  compact  in  habit,  the  flowers  not 
large,  but  quite  double,  and  borne  well  above  the 
leaves.  Several  beds  are  tilled  with  them  and 
they  are  gay  with  colour,  but  the  varieties  diflfer 
considerably  in  character  of  growth,  some  far 
more  even  and  robust  than  othens.  There  are 
forms  of  B.  multiflora,  the  best  being  Lafayette, 
which  is  dw  arf,  the  flowers  borne  on  long  slender 
ttems,  but  they  are  held  well  up.  B.  m.  rosea 
Louis  Urban  is  a  pretty  variety  with  deep  rose 
flowers.  Soleil  d'Austerlitz  has  crimson  flowers, 
and  is  a  bright  showy  variet}'.  Andre  Chemier  is 
salmon-red,  the  foliage  bolder  than  that  of  the 
others,  and  the  plant  compact  in  habit.  Gracilis 
also  has  flowers  of  similar  shade.  A  distinct  and 
charming  kind  is  Mme.  Courtois,  which  has  neat, 
quite  double  flowers,  the  outer  segments  white, 
the  centre  very  double  and  of  a  fine  rose  tint, 
the  long  slender  reddish  stems  increasing  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  Louise  Robert  is  a  variety 
of  dwarf  dense  habit,  the  leaves  large  and  deep 
green  in  colour,  setoff  by  single  rose  flowers.  One 
sees  little  of  this  type  of  Begonia  in  gardens,  but 
it  is  likely  to  get  popular,  being  distinct  from 
any  other  forms  of  the  flower.  It  is  more 
adapted  for  edging  beds  or  as  a  groundwork  to  beds 
filled  with  other  things. 


Books. 


A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE   BIRDS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.* 

Dry-as-dcst  has  never  had  such  a  fine  time  as  the 
present  with  our  beautiful  British  birds.  The 
technical  way  in  which  most  authors  write  about 
birds  may  be  satisfactory  to  themsehes,  but  is 
tiresome  and  useless  to  the  public.  Instead  of  the 
more  important  facts,  such  as  beauty,  habits,  mi- 
gration of  a  bird  being  taken  note  of,  they  gene- 
rally begin  with  some  technical  expression  about 
its  feathers.  The  author  of  this  handbook  ismuch 
more  human  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
■while  we  cannot  doubt  his  authority  from  the 
position  he  holds  as  head  of  the  zoological  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  ho  does  condescend 
to  speak  of  some  very  charming  points  in  relation 
to  birds  that  are  as  important  as  the  shape  of  a 
feather,  such  as  the  structure  and  form  of  the 
nests,  colour  and  shape  of  the  eggs,  habits,  &c., 
of  the  birds,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  these  matters  dealt  with. 
As  regards  the  appearance  and  get-up  of  the  book, 
we  fear  we  cannotspeakso  favourably.  We  seem  to 
have  come  to  a  time  when  the  "fine"  book  is  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  ever.  The  book  is  awk- 
ward in  shape,  badly  bound — the  frontispiece  came 
away  in  our  hands  the  moment  we  opened  the 
book— the  printing  is  cloudy  and  even  worse  than 
that  of  a  common  daily  paper  in  some  cases,  and 
the  colour-printing  is  beneath  criticism.  It  would 
surely  have  been  better  to  have  given  a  woodcut 
than  such  a  plate  as  that  of  the  starling,  in  which 
the  colour  register  is  not  even  kept ;  and  so  of 
other  plates,  no  matter  how  good  the  drawings 
themselves,  they  are  spoiled  by  such  colour  print- 
ing. Surely  if  anything  demands  delicacy  in 
artistic  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  our  beautiful  native 
birds,  so  exquisite  in  their  form  and  colour.  We 
should  not  in  books  make  them  less  beautiful  than 
they  are.  In  other  respects  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  Prof.  Sharpe's  handbook.     In  the  com- 
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pilation  of  his  work  ho  has  had  constant  recourse 
to  Seebohm's  "  British  Birds,"  to  the  excellence 
of  which,  as  an  authority  based  upon  i)ersonal 
observation,  he  renders  ungrudging  testimony. 
As  regards  the  question  of  nomenclature,  the 
author  holds  opinions  disfinct  from  those  of 
many  of  his  colleagues,  and  dis.sents  entirely  from 
the  trinomial  method  adopted  by  Seebohm  ;  but 
he  believes  that  his  system  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  the  correct  one  when  an  international 
congress  of  ornithologists  shall  have  settled  once 
and  for  all  the  proper  scientific  designations  of 
European  birds. 


Petit  Guide   Pratique    de    Jardinage.* — 

This  is  a  very  good  and  useful  little  book,  bj'  a  prac- 
tical and  enlightened  man.  It  was,  of  course,  never 
intended  in  a  handbook  of  343  pages  to  include  all 
that  is  meant  by  gardening  ;  still,  for  the  amateur 
who  approaches  the  subject  seriously  there  will  be 
found  in  it  every  essential  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come a  practical  gardener.  The  book  is  ])rinted 
in  clear,  large  type  and  contains  many  admirable 
illustrations,  which  in  many  cases  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  practical  use  as  offering  clearer 
indications  of  the  author's  meaning  than  could  be 
conveyed  by  written  directions,  which  in  a  hand- 
book like  this  must  necessarily  be  in  very  concise 
form.  For  these  the  author  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  firm  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and 
Co.  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  cuts  taken  from 
their  publications,  notably  the"  PlantesPotageres" 
and  the  "Fleurs  de  Ploine  Terre,''  those  represent- 
ing the  chapters  on  grafted  trees  and  fruit  trees 
generally  being  borrowed  from  Bellairs'  "  Traitt' 
d'Horticulture  Pratique."  The  book  is  divided 
into  chapters  dealing  with  cultivation,  multiplica- 
tion, vegetables,  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
the  flower  garden,  and  the  lawn.  There  is  also  a 
monthly  calendar  of  sowing,  planting  and  the 
principal  operations  included  within  the  scope  of 
amateur  gardening. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SOCIETY. 

SorTHiiRN  Section. 

I  FULLY  agree  with  all  you  say  in  your  issue  of  the 
2Sth  ult.,  with  reference  to  the  accommodation 
at  this  exhibition.  Much  more  room  was  needed, 
and  the  arrangements  Utogether  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  judging  took  place  with  the  hall 
full  of  people,  those  interested  and  otherwise — a 
most  astonishing  proceeding  to  us  south  country 
people,  who  are  accustomed  to  good  attention  and 
proper  space  for  our  exhibits,  and  to  leave  the 
places  of  exhibition  clear  for  the  judges  to  per- 
form their  duties.  But  it  is  not  on  this  head 
particularly  that  I  wish  to  address  j-ou  on  this 
occasion.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  exhibited  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  staged. 

I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  first  desideratum  in  a  Carnation  was  a  sound 
calyx.  However  large  and  fine  a  flower  might  be, 
it  was  practically  of  no  value  if  it  habitually  split 
the  pod,  and  acting  on  this  belief,  the  cut  blooms 
that  I  sent  up  in  exhibition  boxes  were  all  perfect 
blooms,  without  flaw  or  crack  of  any  kind,  and 
only  so  far  dressed  as  to  make  the  petals  lie 
symmetrically,  and  prevent  such  as  had  a  tendency 
to  do  so  from  lying  one  on  the  top  of  the  oiher. 
Great  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  bulk 
of  the  blooms  exhibited  were  not  only  split,  but 
torn  down  as  far  as  the  stalk,  and  that  as  natu- 
rally blooms  in  such  .a  condition  could  not  remain 
long  without  becoming  perfectly  flat  (as  they 
rested  on  practically  nothing),  the  proprietors 
tossed  them  up  e\ery  now  and  then  as  j-ou  woukl 
hay  with  a  fork,  and  that  these  things  (one  cannot 
call  them  flowers)  took  prizes. 

My  flowers  looked  riuite  dwarfed  by  the  side  of 
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them,  although  I  believe  .they  were  awarded  a 
medium  prize,  but  surely  in  all  the  interests  of 
C'arnation  growing  such  practices  should  not  be 
allowed.  Here  in  this  pi.rt  of  the  world  the  judges 
would  make  short  work  of  such  proceedings. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  stretching  out  a  large 
split  bloom  to  the  size  almost  of  a  cheese-plate, 
but  is  this  monstrosity  to  be  classed  in  the  game 
category  with  one  that  has  a  splendid  long,  self- 
contained,  unsplit  calyx  ?  If  there  is  no  rule 
against  such  y^ractices,  it  is  high  time  that  one 
was  made — the  same,  in  short,  that  governs  all 
exhibits  for  the  Martin-Smith  section  of  prizes  : 
"  A  split  bloom  to  be  a  disqualification."  This  is 
not  the  grumble  of  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor,  as 
the  judges  very  kindly  awarded  me  two  firsts  in 
the  three  sections  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  presi- 
dent (Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith),  and  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  have  carried  all  three  had  I  not  elected 
to  be  represented  in  Class  V.  (twelve  trusses,  self- 
coloured)  by  my  Garville  Gem,  a  splendid  helio- 
trope self  of  first-class  quality,  which  fasl.ionablo 
colour  did  not,  however,  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
judges.  It  did  not  prevent  the  blooms  drawing 
a  crowd  round  them  the  whole  day.  I  shall  know 
better  another  time,  and  will  send  up  a  great  big 
staring  red  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  1 
could  easily  have  done  now  had  I  known  better 
wh.at  was  wanted. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  committee  will  do 
well  to  take  the  subject  of  the  split  calyx  inlo 
their  serious  consideration,  as  the  present  arrange- 
ments do  not  tend  to  promote  the  cause  we  all 
have  at  heart,  namely,  the  growing  in  greater 
perfection  and  the  constant  improvement  of  these 
lovely  flowers.  H.  W.  Wegcelin. 

Shall/on,  Teiijnmoutli,  Dei'on. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  gigantic  Foxglove. — In  a  damp  shrub- 
bery in  my  garden  there  is  growing  a  Foxglove 
9  feet  high  with  a  side  shoot  from  near  the  base 
G|  feet  in  length.  These  stems  will  lengthen  out 
a  little  yet,  the  flowering  not  being  finished.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  taller  plants  have  been 
noticed.  — F. ,  Midluili  ian. 

Nymphsea  tuberosa.  —  Among  the  older 
kinds  of  Water  Lily  this  at  the  present  time  is 
very  fine.  It  appears  to  come  a  little  later  than 
the  fine  variety  of  our  native  kind  named  can- 
didissima,  is  not  much  smaller  in  size  of  bloom 
and  flowers  profusely,  even  single  plants  making 
quite  a  display  of  colour  with  a  dozen  flowers 
fully  out  at  one  time. 

The  giant  Meadow-sweet  (Spira;a'gigantea). 
— This  in  free  moist  soil  is  certainly  a  striking 
plant  of  stately  beauty.  By  the  waterside  it  is 
now  flowering,  the  strongest  shoot  being  quite  7 
feet  high  and  bearing  a  number  of  enormous  leaves, 
some  of  which  are  quite  V2  inches  across,  ibe 
branched,  feathery  panicle  of  white  flowers  being 
very  effective.  A  mass  of  it  in  good  boggy  toil 
would  be  very  handsome  in  leafage  alone. 

Ddhlia  Ryecroft  Gem,  a  group  of  which  we 
saw  in  bloom  in  Mr.  .Tones'  nursery  at  Hither 
Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  pretty  pompon.  The  plants  are  very  dwarf 
in  growth,  and  a  mass  of  small  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  of  quite  the  proper  size  for  a  pompon  Dahiia. 
Many  varieties  bear  flowers  far  too  large  for  this 
class,  these  being  out  of  character.  A  pompon 
Dahlia  should  have  quite  small  neat  flowers.  Rye- 
croft Gem  is  a  good  variety  for  a  bed  or  as  a  margin 
to  a  group  of  taller  bolder  types. 

Carnation  Duchess  of  York. — This  is  one 
of  Mr.  F.  (Jifibrd's  fine  kinds,  and  as  ! dooming 
with  us  it  appears  a  distinct  and  charming  kind. 
It  is  of  a  pale  flesh-pink  colour — a  tint  not  much 
repre.sentec!  among  all  the  kinds  now  grown.  In 
addition  to  their  tender  colour  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size  and  fulness.  The  flowers  have  burst, 
but  whether  this  is  an  accident  of  the  year 
(bursting  being   prevalent  all  round)  or  consti 
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t  itional  remains  to  be  seen.  Persistent  bursters 
a  e  certainly  not  wanted  for  the  outdoor  garden. 

Crinum  podophyllum.  —  This  interestinsr 
Crlnum  was  recently  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  free-fiowerinK  form  from  Old  Caja- 
bar,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  the  year  1870. 
The  scape  is  comparatively  short  and  bears  bold, 
pure  white  flowers  of  great  beauty.  A  small  group 
of  this  Crinum  in  the  stove  would  make  a  fine 
feature,  and  it  is  worth  making  note  of  by  those 
who  care  for  this  class. 

Sweet  Peas,  autumn  sown. — I  send  you  a 
character  sketch  of  a  G-feet  2  inch  figure  standing 
beside  the  object  to  show  the  growth  on  June 
20.  Some  of  the  jmds  are  quite  full,  and  the  tops 
carrying  a  noble  bloom. — W.  Baylor  H-4Rtl.\nd. 

*,*  The  photos  show  the  vigorous  state  of  the 
Peas,  which  are  atimirably  grown  and  much 
higher  than  a  tall  man  There  are  few  things 
more  worthy  of  good  culture. — Ed. 

Chrysanthemums  in  New  South  Wales. — 
As  an  Australian  subscriber  to  The  G.^rden,  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  en- 
closed photos,  taken  by  an  amateur  friend,  of  my 
Chrysanthemums,  illustrating  our  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  flower  in  the  open  garden.  We  have 
to  shelter  the  blooms  from  rain,  for  which  various 
devices  are  employed — paper  caps,  umbrellas,  and 
calico  blinds,  &c. — H.  J.  Carter. 

A  Cordyline  at  Howth.— Enclosed  is  photo 
of  Cordyline  australis  in  flower  at  Sutton  House, 
Howth,  Co.  Dublin.  The  figure  shows  height, 
viz.,  14  feet  to  top  of  flower-spike.  The  plant  is 
about  nine  years  old,  and  was  raised  from  Irish 
grown  seed.  The  Cordylines  at  Mount  Usher, 
at  Dingle,  Tralee,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  are 
blooming  very  freely  this  year,  as  also  is  the  New 
Zealand  Flax"(Phormium  tenax).— F.  W.  B. 

Veronica  loganioides. — This  very  distinct 
and  pretty  New  Zealand  Veronica  has  lately 
flowered  profusely  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  plants 
being  hidden  beneath  the  abundant  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  white,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across,  and  disposed  in  numerous  eight  to  ten- 
flowered  lateral  racemes.  The  unopened  buds 
are  pink,  as  are  also  the  anthers  before  dehiscence. 
V.  lycopodioifles  and  V.  cpacridea  have  also 
bloomed,  but  not  so  profusely  as  the  first-named. 
— RoBT.  Okell. 

A  new  Rose  that  we  think  will  prove  of  value 
in  the  future  is  called  Mrs.  Rumsey.  It  occurred 
as  a  sport  in  Mr.  Rumsey's  nursery  at  Waltham 
Cross  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Mrs.  George 
Dickson.  It  was  shown  by  that  nurseryman  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  flower  full,  is  particularly  bright 
and  clear  in  its  ro.se  .=hade,  which  deepens  in  the 
centre  of  the  well-shaped  bloom.  It  is  sweetly 
scented  and  robust  in  growth,  the  handsome 
foliage  quite  as  free  from  mildew  as  that  of  the 
parent. 

Tritoma  glaucescens  in  flower. — I  have  no 
reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that  the  plant  I 
wrote  about  on  July  7  is  the  true  T.  glaucescens. 
The  plants  were  obtained  a  few  years  since  from 
one  of  the  best  hardy  plant  nurseries.  This  is 
the  first  time  it  has  flowered  so  abnormally  early. 
It  usually  opens  its  blossoms  in  advance  of  T. 
Uvaria,  and  not  in  July.  I  consider  T.  glaucescens 
nearly  it  not  quite  the  best  of  the  Flame  Flowers 
It  is  a  decided  advance  on  T.  Uvaria.  I  have 
both  growing  on  the  Grass,  and  in  no  other  posi- 
tion do  the  flower-spikes  show  to  greater  advan- 
tage.—E.  M. 

Mica  Diisies.— Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  Newry,  sends  us  some  very  hand.some 
forms  of  the  larger  Moon  Daisies,  one  of  which. 
Duchess  of  Abercorn,  is  a  bold  and  large  flower. 
The  prettiest,  however,  is  one  which  he  calls  fili- 
forme  (it  would  be  much  better  to  give  it 
a  short  English  name,  say  descriptive  or  other- 
wi.se),  and  one  called  Elaine  is  open  anU 
distinct.  Plants  of  such  easy  culture  and  perfect 
hardiness  as  the  stoutest  weeds  cannot  fail  to  be 
effective  in  the  garden.  We  find  the  ordinary 
kind  too  strong  for  flower  beds,  but  it  soon  takes 


all  to  itself  in  rough  hollows  or  in  hedge  banks, 
where  we  never  touch  it  after  planting. 

The  white  Virgin's  BowerlClematisViticella 
alba). — The  various  forms  of  thehardy,  easily-grown 
Virgin's  Bower  deserve  to  be  -nidely  known  and 
freely  planted.  They  need  no  careful  culture,  but 
a  hedge,  bush,  fence,  or  something  similar  to  climb 
over  and  hang  their  long  festoons  of  blossom 
upon.  The  white  form  is  now  in  flower,  and 
proves  a  welcome  companion  to  the  crimson  kind 
recentlj'  noted.  Its  flowers  show  a  considerable 
advance  in  size  upon  those  of  the  type,  and 
although  not  of  a  true  pure  white  colour,  they 
are  nearly  so,  there  being  just  a  faint  suffusion  of 
mauve  in  them. 

Odontoglossum  Schlieperianum  aureum 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  varieties  in  bloom 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  It  is  far  finer  than  the  type, 
and  bears  a  bold  raceme  of  large  flowers,  golden- 
ye  low  in  colour,  as  suggested  by  the  varietal 
name,  faintly  blotched  with  brown,  the  markings 
much  less  clear  than  in  the  parent.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  varieties  of  the  family,  and  the 
I)arent  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada  about 
the  year  1850.  As  regards  habit,  this  Odonto- 
glossum  may  be  comjiared  to  O.  grande,  but  the 
two  are  very  distinct  in  other  respects. 

Rose  Margaret  Dickson. — We  saw  this  Rose 
very  fine  a  few  days  ago  in  Mr.  Morse's  nursery 
at  Epsom.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  additions  of 
recent  years  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  and  is, 
fortunately,  an  unusually  strong  grower.  It  ma}' 
be  grown  in  almost  any  form,  the  leaves  large, 
deep  green  and  handsome,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion  on  the  sturdy  stems.  They 
are  white,  touched  with  flesh  colour  in  the  centre, 
full  and  very  sweetly  scented.  This  is  a  point 
which  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  Rose,  as 
not  a  few  are  quite  scentless.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland. 

Spiraea  Lindleyana. — Size  and  age  are  essen- 
tial to  bring  out  the  fine  qualities  of  this  shrubby 
Spira-a.  When  3'oung  it  is  sparse  flowering 
and  the  growth  is  dense  and  bush}'.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  sends  up  strong  shoots  and  the 
plant  becomes  more  open,  whilst  plumes  of  blos- 
soms about  18  inches  in  length  appear  at  the  end 
of  the-!  shoots,  gracefully  set  off  by  a  foil  of  the 
most  beautiful  leafage  that  any  hardy  shrub  pos- 
sesses. It  is  one  of  the  best  July  shrubs,  and  is 
worthy  of  encouragement  to  induce  free  and 
rapid  growth  after  planting.  Large  established 
bushes  may  be  judiciously  pruned  with  advantage, 
this  giving  stronger  shoots  and  finer  plumes  of 
bloom.     It  does  best  in  a  deep,  moist  soil. 

Rosa  lucida. — This  is  a  very  ornamental  wild 
Rose.  It  comes  a  little  late,  and  when  Dog  Rose 
and  Sneet  Brier  are  on  the  wane  this  opens  its 
first  flowers  in  all  their  freshness.  They  come  in 
clusters,  but  have  a  pretty  way  of  opening  in 
succession,  so  that  usually  not  more  than  one 
flower  at  a  time  is  open  in  each  cluster.  It  makes 
a  charming  display  of  colour,  however,  for  the 
flowers  are  very  large  and  open  out  wide,  dis- 
playing to  full  advantage  their  clear  self  rosy- 
pink  colour.  It  is  a  Rose  to  plant  in  a  bold  group 
anywhere  where  it  is  free  to  sucker  and  spread 
at  will.  With  the  flowers  of  summer,  fruits  of 
autumn,  red-barked  shoots  of  winter,  and  tender, 
glossy  leaves  of  spring  it  is  attractive  all  through 
the  year. 

Liliam  longiflorum  giganteum. — One  of 
the  most  important  Lilies  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Wallace  at  Colchester  just  now  is  this  variety  of 
the  long-tubed  Lily,  and  it  is  particularly  useful 
for  planting  freely  in  the  open  amongst  dwarf 
shrubs,  where  the  bold,  pure  white  flowers  are 
displayed  to  advantage.  This  Lily  is  not  much 
used  for  this  purjjose,  but  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other,  the  bulbs  when  amongst  shrubs  blooming 
remarkably  well.  It  is  a  free-growing  kind,  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  each  stem  bearing  five, 
six,  or  even  seven  flowers,  this,  too,  in  the  open 
^\  ithout  protection  of  any  kind.  When  the  bulbs 
have   got   thoroughly  well  established,  a    larger 


number  of  flowers  than  this  is  produced.  We 
saw  a  few  years  ago  a  bed  of  L.  longiflorum  in 
full  beauty  from  bulbs  that  had  been  turned  out 
of  pots,  showing  that  this  Lily  is  better  adapted 
for  the  open  than  many  suppose. 

Prunusonentalis. — This  is  really  an  Almond 
almost  snowy  in  its  whiteness,  and  if  hard}'  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden 
trees.  We  only  have  it  in  a  young  state,  but  it 
is  growing  very  freely,  and  the  group  is  already 
conspicuous  even  from  a  distance.  We  have  no 
garden  tree  so  pretty  in  silvery  leaves  as  the 
white  Willow  of  the  waterside,  but  this  one 
under  notice  may  make  good  the  deficiency,  as  it 
will  certainly  have  a  telling  effect.  The  whole 
plant,  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
the  wood  as  well,  is  of  a  silver-grey  colour.  It  is 
not  an  inconstant  or  doubtful  variegation,  but  a 
distinct,  well-defined  colour.  The  wood  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Almond  and  the  mode  of  growth 
is  the  same,  but  the  leaves  are  short  and  ovate, 
more  like  those  of  a  Plum. 

Dendrobium  glomeratum. — When  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Chelsea  a  few  days 
ago  we  made  note  of  this  remarkably  distinct  spe- 
cies from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  and  in  aspect 
looks  quite  unlike  a  Dendrobium,  and  is  allied  to 
such  little-seen  kinds  as  D.  secundum.  The  plant 
is  strong  and  free  in  growth,  the  flowers  produced 
in  clusters  of  about  a  dozen  each  on  the  slender 
stems,  which  rise  upwards  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  individually  are  about  li 
inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright 
rosy-i)urple  shade,  set  off  by  the  deep  orange- 
coloured  lip,  which  is,  with  the  base  of  the  lateral 
sepals,  continued  into  a  spur  of  funnel  shape.  It 
is  a  free  and  welcome  type. 

Phloxes  at  Chiswick. — The  collection  of 
Phloxes  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  is  in  full  bloom,  and  few 
plants  at  this  season  are  finer  for  creating  bold 
masses  of  colour  if  the  varieties  are  well  selected 
But  the  utmost  care  is  necessary,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plants  in  flower,  the  whites  being  as  a 
rule  very  pure,  the  rose  tints  good,  also  a  few  of 
the  crimsons,  but  there  are  far  too  many  dull, 
dingy  purplish-magenta  tones  to  please  those 
who  like  true  colours,  not  dull  shades  that  even 
when  fresh  are  not  pleasant,  whilst  they  quickly 
get  spoiled  by  bright  sunshine.  When  well 
placed  the  dwarf  Phloxes  are  of  much  value,  and 
none  are  mor  J  pleasing  than  the  pure  white  kinds, 
such  as  Avalanche,  the  plants  a  dense  mound  of 
bloom. 

Nymphsea  Marliacea  ignea  and  N.  Mar- 
liacea  flammea. — To  the  increasing  number  of 
handsome  hardy  Water  Lilies  two  more  fine  kinds 
must  be  added.  Although  only  planted  this 
spring,  they  have  already  produced  their  flowers, 
which  will  no  doubt  gain  in  size  when  the  plants 
are  established.  In  colour  they  mark  a  distinct 
■advance,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  variety  ignea. 
Its  flowers,  even  on  the  first  day  of  their  expan- 
sion, are  of  a  very  deep  red  colour.  They  have 
more  petals  than  the  variety  Laydekeri  rosea.  It 
is  included  in  the  same  section  that  embraces  the 
largest-flowered  kinds,  as  albida,  carnea  and 
rosea,  and  if  its  flowers  become  as  large  as  those 
it  will  be  a  greater  gain.  The  variety  flammea 
varies  in  colour,  which  consists  of  innumerable 
minute  red  dots  on  a  white  ground,  the  outer 
[letals  appearing  pink  and  the  colour  deepening  to 
red  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Iionicera  semperflorens. — A  very  handsome 
Honeysuckle  indeed  is  that  which  we  have  under 
this  name,  and  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  The  Garden  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
truly  all  that  the  n.ame  signifles.  The  plants  were 
already  profuse  in  bud  in  May  when  the  disastrous 
frost  cauglit  them  and  mcst  of  the  buds  dropped 
oft'.  In  this  kind,  however,  new  growth  lirings 
bloom  as  well,  and  now  the  plants  are  covered 
with  clusters,  large  in  themselves,  the  flowers  fine 
individually  and  the  scent  sweet  and  powerful. 
The  plants  are  growing  quite  in  the  open,  and 
though   of   a  rambling  nature,   they  also  have  a 
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much  more  bushy  habit  than  any  of  the  other 
Honeysuckles,  excepting;  the  scentless  flava  and 
its  variety  Douglasi.  The  present  profusion  of 
bloom  will  evidently  continue  into  late  autumn. 
It  is  a  grand  kind  for  cutting,  producing  its 
clusters  on  shoots  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  In 
addition  to  the  central  cluster  there  are  often  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  same  shoot.  It  is  certainly  a 
fine  kind  and  deserves  to  be  well  known. 

Lithospermum  petrseum. — Enclosed  I  send 
you  a  photo  of  Lithospermum  petnuum  (synonyms, 
Moltkia  petra'a  and  Echium  petra"um)  growing 
on  the  rockwork  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  and  Son,  E.x-eter.  The  plant  has  somewhat 
stiff,  linear,  alternate  leaves  about  1  k  inches  long, 
pale  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinctly glaucous  tint  on  the  under  side.  The 
leaves  and  also  the  almost  erect  stems  are  covered 
with  small  hairs.  At  Exeter  the  plant  is  about  6 
inches  to  8  inches  high,  bearing  terminal  clusters 
of  slightly  drooping  flowers.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  tubular  in  shape  and  of  a  bright 
cobalt-blue,  slightl}-  shaded  with  purple  at  the 
base.  The  plant  is  growing  in. a  sunny  position 
in  a  narrow  crevice  filled  with  soil  mixed  with  an 
abundance  of  broken  limestone,  which  seems  to 
suit  its  requirements. — F.  W.  M. 

Flowers  of  Helleborus  niger. — A  bunch  of 
Christmas  Roses  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  24  attracted 
a  certain  amount  of  attention,  from  the  season  of 
the  year  at  which  they  opened.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  particular  plants  were  grown 
is  unknown  to  me,  but  our  Christmas  Roses  which 
are  growing  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
produced  a  great  many  flowers  during  the  month 
of  July.  The  clumps  that  produced  these  un- 
seasonable blossoms  flowered  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  about  Christmas-time.  Probably  the 
excessive  heat  of  last  season  had  something  to  do 
with  their  jlowering  at  such  an  unusual  period. 
From  the  great  wealth  of  blossoms  that  we  have 
in  our  gardens  during  the  month  of  July,  Christ- 
mas Roses  are  not  wanted  ;  still,  their  flowering  at 
this  season  is  so  uncommon  an  occurrence,  at  least 
with  me,  as  to  give  rise  to  this  note. — H.  P. 

Lilium  tlegans  cruentum  or  Horamani. — 
Mr.  Wallace  at  page  7"2  says  that  he  does  not 
know  when  I  received  my  L.  Thunbergianum 
(elegans)  cruentum.  I  bought  at  a  sale  on  March 
27,  1S82,  two  lots,  together  seventy-five  bulbs.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Lily  before 
then  flowered.  The  note  in  my  garden  book  is 
"  richest  dark  elegans."  Neither  L.  e.  cruentum 
nor  L.  e.  Horsmani  are  mentioned  in  M.  Cannari 
d'Hamale's  "  Monographic  des  Lis,"  published  in 
1870,  nor  in  Mr.  Elwes' monograph,  part  v.,  August, 
1878.  There  were  a  good  many  lots  similar  to 
those  which  I  bought,  so  that  a  large  number  of 
these  Lilies  must  have  been  put  into  circulation. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ware  or  some  other  large  Lily  buyer 
can  give  some  account  of  them.  Should  anj' 
of  your  readers  have  correspondents  in  Japan 
and  try  to  get  L.  e.  cruentum  in  quantity,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  try  to  get  also  L.  e.  atro- 
sanguineum.  This  is  notso  dark  as  L.  e.  cruentum, 
but  with  a  bright,  warm  tinge  it  is  very  hand- 
some.— Geokce  F.  Wilson. 

Heavy  thunderstorm.— The  neighbourhcod 
of  Hampton  and  Hampton  Hill  was  on  Sunday, 
July  2!l,  visited  by  a  thunderstorm  of  exceptional 
violence  and  duration.  Villagers  of  from  three- 
score to  fourscore  years  old  state  that  they 
have  never  seen  anything  approaching  it.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  place  is  somewhat 
elevated,  streets,  shops,  and  houses  generally 
were  alike  flooded,  while  congreg-ations  were 
prisoners  in  the  churches  till  nearly  2  p.m.  by 
reason  of  the  terrible  downpour  and  flood.  Scores 
of  greenhouses  were  flooded,  the  stoke-holes  being 
also  filled  with  water,  and  fires  put  out  in  con- 
sequence. Down  the  paths  of  some  of  my  Cucum- 
ber houses  the  water  poured  as  though  from  a 
mountain  torrent,  while  the  coke  was  floated  in 
all  directions  from  the  stack.  In  a  short  time 
a  large  bo.x-barrow  standing  in  the  open  was 
quite  filled  by  the  rain.     Flowers  were  swept  like 


chaff  from  their  plants  by  the  tremendous  down- 
pour, which  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  nearly 
two  hours.  The  thunder  and  lightning  also  were 
exceptional!}-  severe. — E.  J. 

Gladiolus  Saundersi  hybridus.  —  Note  - 
worthy  amongst  hardy  garden  ])lants  flowering  in 
late  July  and  August  are  these  new  hybrid 
Gladioli,  the  result  of  crosses  between  the  hand- 
some and  « ell-known  Cape  species  G.  Saundersi 
and  the  best  varieties  of  G.  gandavensis,  thereby 
differing  from  the  race  offered  by  French  hybrid- 
ists as  G.  Nancieanus,  which  are  crosses  between 
G.  Lemoinei  and  G.  Saundersi,  and  have  the  lower 
petals  blotched  in  many  of  the  varieties.  Those 
here,  which  are  grown  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  came  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  M. 
C.  (i.  van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  who  is  well  known  not 
only  as  a  dealer,  but  as  an  enthusiastic  grower 
and  collector  of  fine  and  rare  bulbs.  He  has 
given  great  attention  to  this  race  of  Gladioli,  and 
has  certainly  been  rewarded  with  very  special 
success.  The  spikes  are  remarkably  strong  and 
tall,  bearing  very  large,  wide  open  flowers  of 
elegant  form  and  well  set  up,  in  which  they  im- 
prove greatly  upon  the  parent  species  (G.  Saun- 
dersi), the  chief  fault  of  which  lies  in  its 
weak-stemmed,  drooping  flowers.  The  colour- 
ing is  extremely  bright  and  fine.  Some  of  the 
earliest  to  open  betrayed  their  parentage  at  once 
by  the  vivid  salmon-pink,  mottled  with  creamy- 
white,  of  the  flowers,  but  there  is  apparently  great 
variety  in  the  shades  of  scarlet  and  red,  while 
some  are  bright  rose,  of  entirely  different  tone. 
The  great  vigour  and  extreme  beauty  of  these 
early-flowering  hybrids  should  make  them  very 
welcome  for  all  gardens,  large  and  small. — 
K.  L.  D.,  South  Wales. 


Obituary. 

W.  H.  GOWER. 
We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
friend  of  many  of  our  readers,  Mr.  W.  Hugh 
Gower,  who  died  on  July  31)  at  Tooting.  Mr 
Gower  was  long  known  among  Orchid  and  plant 
growers  as  one  of  the  most  learned  among  plants 
of  all  contemporary  growers.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  in  charge  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  and  previously  at  Jackson's  nursery  ; 
afterwards  he  was  at  Me-ssrs.  RoUisson's  at  Toot- 
ing, and  at  Messrs.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  He 
contributed  much  to  periodical  literature,  and 
has  for  man}-  years  written  on  Orchids  and  tropi- 
cal Ferns  in  The  G,\rden.  Mr.  Gower,  who  had 
been  very  ill  for  several  months  past,  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  having  been  born  on  November  6, 
1835.  

Public  Gardens. 

Hanley. — The  first  section  of  a  public  park 
and  recreation  ground  at  this  town  was  opened 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  portion  of  the  park  opened 
has  cost  ,£18,000.  The  entire  ])ark  when  com- 
pleted will  comprise  about  90  acres. 

Iiincola's  Inn  Gardens.— By  permission  of 
the  Benchers,  the  gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn  will  be 
open  every  evening  until  August  11  from  6.30 
until  dusk,  and  after  that  date  from  5  o'clock,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  jjoor  children  inhabiting  the 
surrounding  thickly-populated  neighbourhoods. 

Opening  of  Clarence  Park,  St.  Albans.— 
Last  Saturday  week  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  opened  tliis  jmrk,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  St.  Albans  by  Sir  J.  B.  Maple,  who  has 
also  borne  the  entire  cost  (amounting  to  about 
£10,000)  of  laying  it  out.  It  consists  of  about  40 
acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  in  a  very  efficient  and 
ornamental  way. 

Laying  out  of  Hilly  Fields.— The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  had  had  under  con- 
sideration what  works  were  necessary  to  be  done 
at  Hilly  Fields  to  fit  the  place  for  the  purposes  of 
a  recreation  ground,  and  they  asked  to  be  au- 
thorised to  expend  £4985  for  that  purpose.     The 


recommendation  of  the  committee  was  ajiproved 

of  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  original 
estimate  of  £."1500  for  laying  out  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Tlie  weather   in   'West  Herts. — Since  the 

9th  inst.  there  have  been  only  two  unseasonably 
warm  days.  On  one  of  these  (Wednesday)  thi! 
temperature  in  shade  rose  to  72",  which  is  the 
highest  reading  recorded  here  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  The  preceding  night  was  particularly 
warm,  the  exposed  thermometer  at  no  time  fall- 
ing lower  than  60^,  making  this  the  warmest 
night  as  3'et  of  the  present  summer.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  is  at  the  jiresent 
time  2'  cooler  than  on  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  1°  cooler.  Some  rain  has  fallen 
on  all  but  two  of  the  last  nineteen  days,  the  total 
measurement  being  2J  inches.  During  the  last 
ten  days  the  average  duration  of  sunshine  has 
amounted  to  little  more  than  two  hours  a  da}'. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  until  Monday, 
the  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  light,  and  the  direc- 
tion almost  exclusively  some  point  between  south 
and  west. — E.  M. ,  Berkhamsted,  July  26. 


Cucumber  failure  (X  Burlon). — See  Garden, 
July  7,  1891  (p.  4). 

The  Wild  Garden.— The  fourth  edition  of  this 
book  is  now  published  by  Mr.  J.  Murray.  It  has  beeu 
revised  and  enlarged  with  some  new  illustrations. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's 
show, — In  our  report  of  this  we  by  mistake  gave  the 
prize  for  the  premier  Picotee  to  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  in- 
stead of  to  Mr,  M.  Rowan. 

Stolen  illustrations. — Some  of  the  Dutch  lists 
are  now  being  adorned  by  engravings  from  the 
"  Wild  Garden,"  taken  without  leave  by  Mr.  Blanc, 
of  Philadelphia,  reproduced  by  him  by  some  cheap 
mechanical  process,  and  sold  again  as  his  property  t.» 
English  and  Continental  houses.  We  have  had  so  often 
to  complain  of  Mr.  Blanc,  that  we  must  see  if  the 
Copyright  Act  allows  of  the  circulation  of  catalogues 
illustrated  in  such  ways. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  follow- 
ing new  bye-law  was  adopted  at  a  special  general 
meeting  of  Fellows  on  July  24,  1894  ; — 

Any  Fellow  wishing  to  commute  his  annual  sub- 
scription may  do  so  by  making  one  payment  of  40 
guineas  in  lieu  of  a  £i  4s.  annual  subsciiption  ;  of  2.j 
gniueas  in  lieu  of  a  £2  2s.  annual  subscription  ;  or  of 
15  guineas  in  lieu  of  a  £1  Is,  annual  subscription  ; 
such  commutation  entitiing  the  Fellow  for  life  to  all  the 
pririleges  of  the  corresponding  annual  subscription. 
This  rider  was  added  : — 

That  it  he  an  instruction  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  that  all  moneys  paid  as  commutations  of  annual 
subscriptions  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  cf 
such  moneys  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  society. 


Names    of   plants. — J.    Gibaon. —  Epidendrum 
vitellinurn  majus ;  it  succeeds  best  with  ccol  treatment. 

Danu.m. — 1,  Geranium    Endresi ;    2,  send  again; 

3,  Spiraea  tilipendula ;  4,  send  ag^in ;  5,  Veronica 
lougifolia  ;  6,  Solidago  virgaurea.     We  only  undertake 

ti  name  four  varieties  at  one  time. Curious.— 1,  a 

poor  form  of  Cypripedium  barhatum  ;  2,  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum,  nicely  coloured  variety;  3,  Epidendrum 

radicans. H'.  T.  S,— 1,  the  Calanthes  flower  during 

the  winter  months  ;  2,  Lycaste  Sl.inneri  (see  article 

on  another  page). i'.  F. — The  samples  sent  were  too 

shrivelled. -Oeorge    WiUiamson. — 1,   nice   form  of 

Cattleya  Mossia> ;    2,  Vanda  snavis ;  3,  Phala^nopsis 

amabilis, E.   F.    Claike.—l,    Periploca   graera;    2, 

Olearia  Haasti;  3,  Delphinium  (flower  gone) ;  4,  Night- 
scented    Stock  (Mattliiola  tristis). J.  M.   S.  P.— 

the  Fietid  Bugbane   (Cimicifuga  foetid*). H.  F. — 

Coronilla    varia. IF.    A.     Teinperley.—FiohnWy 

well-grown    Silene     Armeria. E.    Semper. —  Cam'- 

panula    celtidifolia. Nyniph(ea.—  1,     Sanguisorba 

canadensis;  2,  Veronica  sp.;  3,  Pondweed  (Potamo- 
geton  erispus).  Remove  by  rakes,  broad  wood  hay 
rakes  being  the  best. J.  W.  Arkle. —Vania.  Rox- 
burgh! ;   an  article  on  this   species  appeared  in  The 

Garden  of  June  23  last. Korinaiiton.—l,  Hippo- 

phae  rhamnoides;  2,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata ;  3, 
Chrysanthemum    segetum  ;   4,  Aubrietia  deltoides  ;  5, 

Campanula   sp.  ;   6,   Arnica  montana. Normantmt. 

—4,  Cimicifuga  racemosa  ;  6,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 
Stroud  Nishet,  Senr,— Astrantia  major. 
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"Tills  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
Thi:  Art  itself  is  Naturi:." — Shakespeare. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CROP. 

Only  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  large 
household  well  supplied  with  clioice  as  well  as 
common  vegetables  fully  realise  how  very 
serviceable  a  good  breadth  of  winter  Spinach 
proves.  In  some  instances  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  grow  too  much  of  it.  Last  winter 
we  gathered  a  fairly  large  basketful  of  Spiuach 
on  an  average  three  times  a  week,  the  only  break 
in  tlie  supply  being  when  there  was  a  short 
spell  of  severe  frost.  While  frosts  prevail 
Spiuach  sonietimes  presents  a  very  sorry  plight, 
and  I  have  frequently  formed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  all  dead,  only  to  find  that  it  rallied 
most  surprisingly,  or  more  quickly  and  surely 
than  most  other  green  vegetables.  In  far  too 
many  cases  great  pains  and  much  good  garden 
ground  are  wasted  on  Broccoli,  of  which  the 
best  that  can  be  ?aid  is  that  it  will  survive  a 
mild  winter,  and  cut  up  badly  during  a  moder- 
ately severe  one.  Then,  again,  Spinach  finds  a 
place  on  the  t.ables  of  the  wealthier  classes 
more  surely  than  is  the  case  with  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  or  any  other  hardy 
winter  vegetable.  Added  to  this,  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  in  point  of  medicinal 
properties  it  is  superior  to  any  of  those  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  named,  as  well  as  many 
not  named.  If  this  important  vegetable  was 
really  difficult  to  cultivate,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  the  many  who  do  not  make  an 
intelligent  attempt  to  grow  winter  Spinach 
extensively  aud  well.  By  extensively,  I  mean 
to  the  extent  of  a  breadth  of  ground  equal  to 
about  120  square  yards  for  a  moderately  large 
establishment,  and  still  more  where  a  heavier 
supjily  of  vegetables  has  to  be  provided ;  and 
by  well,  is  meant  something  more  than  the 
haphazard  proceedings  that  pass  muster  as 
cultivation  in  too  many  instances.  Winter 
Spinach  is  apt  to  fail  when  sown  on  heavj', 
lumpy,  badly  prepared  ground,  and  the  other 
extreme  or  soil  very  loose,  non-retentive,  and 
much  infested  by  grubs  rather  than  slugs,  the 
great  enemy  to  Spinach  on  heavy,  badly  pre- 
paisd  soOs.  Nor  will  it  thrive  well  when  the 
soil  is  manure-sick. 

According  to  my  experience  ground  that  has 
recently  been  bastard-trenched  and  otherwise  well 
prepared  for  early  or  second  early  Potatoes  is 
in  capital  condition  for  winter  Spinach  directly 
these  are  cleared  off,  and  the  site  that  is  fre- 
quently given  to  large  breadths  of  successional 
Peas  also  suits  Spinach.  It  is  not  so  much 
shelter  that  is  needed  as  a  good  sunny  and 
rather  high  position,  and  if  only  a  heavy  or 
badly-drained  soil  or  a  cold  Hat  jiosition  is 
available,  then  I  would  recommend  that  raised 
beds  be  formed  for  Spinach,  Asparagus  fashion. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  seem  to 
succeed  better  on  raised  beds  than  on  the  level, 
even  when  the  sites  are  properly  drained,  but 
winter  Spinacli  simply  revels  in  this  aerated 
warmer  state  of  affairs  ;  at  any  rate,  I  never 
saw  it  so  good  as  when  so  treated.  Ground 
given  a  dressing  of  lime  last  winter  or  spring 
and  a  good  surfacing  of  soot  now  would  most 
probably  grow  Spinach  well,  when  perhaps 
in  former  years  it  failed  just  as  badly.     What 


is  wanted  is  soil  thoroughly  well  sweetened  and 
pulverised,  frequently  turning  and   stirring  the 
top  spit  some  weeks  in  advance  of  sowing   time 
being  a  very  needful  preparation  in  some  cases. 
Merely  stirring,  levelling,  and  raking  over  the 
surface  will  not  do.    It  is  the  lumps  underneath 
that  also  require  attention,  and  if   these,  owing 
to  the  weather  keeping  di-y  and  hot,  cannot  be 
broken  to  pieces,  either   wait  a  few   days   for 
rain  or  use  the  watering  pot  freely,  and  then 
they   will    crumble   to   pieces   readily   enough. 
Now,    however,    is     the    time     to    make    the 
principal     sowing,    and     if     the     ground    can 
be     spared,     more     seed     may     be     sown     a 
fortnight    or    three  weeks    hence.       The    first 
sowing  should  attain  a  serviceable  size  before 
frosty  weather  sets  in,  and  that  raised  later  will 
most  probably  remain  in  a  backward  state  till 
early  next  spring.     Open  sliallow  drills  from  12 
inches  to   15  inches  ajiart,  allowing  the  latter 
distance  for  the  large-leaved  Victoria  ami  also 
for  the  other  forms  when  the  soil  is  rich  and 
known  to  grow  Spinach  well.     If  the  soil  is  at 
all  dry  give  a  gentle,  yet  thorough  watering  and 
soon  after  sow  the  seed.     It  is  a  mistake  to  be 
too  chary  of  the  seed,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to 
disappear  nearly  as  fast  as  they  come  up,  while 
grubs  and  slugs  follow  them   up   even  after  a 
good  size  is  reached.     Thinning  out  should  be 
commenced  directly  it  is  seen  there  are  many 
more  plants  growing  than  are  wanted,  and  if 
there   are   a   few  gaps   transplant  some  of  the 
thinnings  with  either  a  trowel  or  dibber.   Some- 
times the  rows,  owing  to  the  seed  failing  or  the 
plants  disappearing,  are  far  too  irregular  to  be 
left  as  they  are.      If  the  sowing  season  is  not 
far  advanced,  then  I  would  advipe  hoeing  over 
the  ground  and  sowing  afresh,  but  if  it  is  some- 
what  late   in   August   before   the   failures   are 
noticeable,  then  try  what  can  be  done  liy  draw- 
ing short  drills  and  .sowing  afresh  wherever  the 
blanks  are  found.   Where  the  grubs  are  trouble- 
some, search  them  out  with  the  aid  of  a  pointed 
stick.     Also  sow  a  little  soot  among  the  rows 
and  stir  this  in  with  a  Dutch  hoe.     Fre(iuently 
dusting  with  soot  aud  lime  and  hoeing  between 
the  rows  are  of  good  service  in   checking  the 
increase  of  insect  enemies  and  beneiit  the  crops 
in  other  ways.     At  the  first  thinning  leave  the 
plants  about  3  inches  apart,  and  later  on  thin 
to    not   less   than   0   inches    apart,  the    thin- 
nings  in   this   instance   going   to  the  kitchen. 
During  the  winter  the  more  nearly  fully  grown 
leaves  may  be  gathered  quite  closely  without 
seriously  jjrejudicing  the  supply  in  the  spring. 
The  Victoria  or  Monstrous  Virofiay  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  for  present  sowing,  but   either  the 
prickly-seeded   or  winter  Spinach  or  the  round- 
seeded   so-called   summer  Spinach  will  succeed 
nearly   or   quite   as  well.     Both    are   perfectly 
hardy.  Vegetable  Grower. 


The  perennial  character  of  the  Onion. — 

It  is  not  often  such  testimony  is  afforded  to  the 
perennial  character  of  the  Onion  as  can  be  seen  at 
my  seed  grounds  at  Bedtont.  Four  years  ago  I 
planted  three  or  four  large  Onions  of  a  fine  type 
of  the  White  Spanish  known  as  the  Bedfont  Ex- 
hibition. The  root-stock  in  each  case  proved 
perennial,  and  the  bulbs  planted  four  years  ago 
are  giving  me  a  seed  crop  for  the  fourth  year  in 
succession,  and  the  heads  are  as  fine  as  those 
produced  the  first  year.  I  have  never  disturbed 
them,  but  the  inference  is  that  fresh  bulbs  are  put 
forth  annually,  and  in  this  way  the  perennial  cha- 
lacter  is  accounted  for. — R.  D. 

Shallots.— To  grow  Shallots  of  extra  large  size 
the  ground  must  be  deeply  cultivated  and  of  good 
quality.  One  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  these  1  ever 
saw  was  lifted  a  few  days  ago.  This  no  doubt  to  a 
great  extent  is  on  account  of  the  favourable  season 
we  have  had  for  their  growth.     Firm  bulbs  of  even 


size  were  selected  for  planting,  and  these  were  put 
in  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  6  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row.  When  the  roots  had  taken  a 
firm  hold  the  soil  was  removed  from  round  them 
till  it  was  level  with  their  base.  So  well  did  they 
grow  that  the  clusters  became  very  large,  reaching 
from  one  to  the  other  till  they  became  pressed  to- 
gether. The  number  at  each  root  was  also  very 
great,  as  many  as  thirty  being  counted  at  some  of 
them,  the  largest  weighing  from  4  ozs.  to  5  ozs. 
apiece,  and  some  of  the  clusters  weighed  as  much 
as  2i  lbs.  On  a  plot  of  10  square  yards  a  little 
over  120  lbs.  was  grown  ;  at  this  rate  the  produce 
per  acre  would  be  about  2G  tons,  which  at  £4  per 
ton  would  be  £104.  True,  the  planting  and  culti- 
vating of  an  acre  of  Shallots  would  entail  a  great 
amount  of  labour,  particularly  if  done  well,  as  all 
the  labour  of  planting  and  keeping  the  ground 
clean  would  have  to  be  done  by  hand.  Still, 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  much  more  might  be 
done  with  careful  cultivation.  The  principal  art 
in  tlie  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  to  plant  perfectly 
sound  bulbs.  Any  that  have  started  to  grow  or  are 
in  the  least  diseased  should  be  discarded,  for  though 
they  may  grow  for  a  time  they  will  neither  pro- 
duce .so  many  nor  such  large  bulbs  as  would  be 
the  case  if  perfectly  sound  ones  were  used.  There 
is  also  mucli  difference  in  tlie  varieties,  as  sorne 
grow  larger  than  others  and  are  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent colour  both  in  the  foliage  and  bulb.— 
H.  C.  P. 

Runner  Beans.— Those  who  have  never  tried 
blood  manure  for  this  crop  can  have  no  idea  of 
its  fertilising  properties.  Two  rows  were  sown 
at  the  end  of  May  on  ground  from  which  a 
crop  of  CaulifloMers  had  been  cut.  The  plants 
came  up  well,  but  for  some  lime  looked  very 
sickly.  So  yellow  was  the  foliage,  that  at  one 
time  1  was  doubtful  if  they  would  do  any  good. 
A  rather  heavy  dressing  of  blood  manure  was 
given  them,  and  later  another  of  superphosphate 
of  lime.  On  looking  over  them  the  other  day  I 
was  astonished  to  find  leaves  measuring  15  inches 
across  and  flower-stalks  of  enormous  size,  some  of 
which  were  nearly  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil. 
Beans,  too,  were  ready  to  gather,  being  both  of 
good  size  and  fine  quality.  Two  rows  that  had  a 
dressing  of  superphosphate,  but  no  blood  manure, 
are  neither  so  forward  nor  the  leaves  of  such  a 
dark  green  colour  ;  so  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
blood  which  has  caused  this  extra  growth.— 
H.  C.  P. 

Abnormal  height  of  Peas.— "  A.  Y."  (p. 
lo.S)  says  that  if  the  soil  be  too  rich,  Peas  are 
spoilt.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  so,  par- 
ticularly if  they  were  sown  too  thickly,  for  the 
better  the  ground  the  greater  should  be  the  dis- 
tance allowed.  On  good  soil  half  a  pint  of  seed 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  row  1110  feet  long.  .  I 
took  up  a  haulm  the  other  day  which  had  made 
no  less  than  nine  breaks,  all  of  which  were  clothed 
with  pods,  as  many  as  seventy  being  counted  on 
it,  being  the  produce  of  one  seed.  To  support 
this  amount  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  is  needed.  Peas,  in  my  opinion, 
always  pay  for  staking,  even  the  dwarfest  kinds, 
as  the  flowers  and  pods  are  tliereby  more  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  I  usually  gather  a  bushel  of 
pods  from  every  8  yards  of  Marrow  Peas,  though 
with  some  varieties  I  have  exceeded  that  quantity, 
while  with  others  it  has  not  been  quite  so  great. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  kind  of  weather  when 
the  Peas  are  in  flower,  particularly  if  water  be 
scarce  and  the  soil  dry. — H.  C.  P. 

Early  Cauliflowers.— This  has  been  an  ideal 
season  for  early  Cauliflowers,  the  heads  being 
close,  beautifully  white,  and  of  dehcate  flavour 
when  cooked,  the  above  is  the  result  of  plants 
raised  during  the  first  week  in  September.  We 
hear  much  now-a-days  of  extra  early  Cauliflowers 
being  produced  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  January 
and  the  plants  either  pricked  out  or  grown  on 
under  favourable  conditions.  Although  I  have 
tried  under  this  system  by  every  favourahle 
means  to  produce  extra  early  Cauliflowers,  they 
have  not  been  so  early  as  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  the  first  week  in  September  and  pricked  out 
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direct  under  hand-lights  on  to  good  ground  in  an 
open  and  sunny  position.  It  is  also  sometimes 
recommended  to  sow  in  January  to  save  labour. 
This  latter  is  more  fanciful  than  real,  as  after  all 
that  can  be  said  or  done  I  fancy  the  saving  of 
labour  is  with  the  September  sown.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  turn  of  the  day  work  is 
more  jiressing,  and  the  gardener  who  has  in  hand 
.a  supply  of  good  autumn-raised  plants  knows 
that  he  is  secure.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  an 
open  and  sunny  position  and  on  good  friable  soil. 
If  the  seed-bed  should  be  in  the  shade  there  is 
danger  of  the  plants  being  affected  with  mildew. 
Sow  thinly,  so  that  each  little  plant  will  stand 
out  by  itself.  Protecting  the  small  seedlings  as 
they  come  through  the  soil  both  from  the  depre- 
dations of  birds  and  slugs  must  also  receive  atten- 
tion. The  plants  will  grow  quite  large  enough 
for  pricking  out  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
For  the  earliest  supply  and  if  the  convenience 
exists,  a  portion  may  be  pricked  out  under  hand- 
lights  where  they  are  to  remain  until  cut,  and  the 
remainder,  and  which  will  form  the  main  supply, 
into  frames.  A  two  or  three-light  frame  will 
accommodate  a  number  of  (ilants.  My  practice 
is  to  place  the  frame  on  to  a  firm  bottom  of  ashes, 
a  layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 
being  placed  in  the  bottom.  Over  this  place  the 
same  depth  of  good  holding  soil,  say  three  parts 
warn  to  one  of  well  pulverised  horse  manure. 
The  plants  are  pricked  out  into  this  4  inches 
apart.  Do  not  coddle  them,  heavy  rains  and 
frosts  being  only  guarded  against.  In  case  of 
severe  frosts  protect  efficiently,  and  if  the  surface 
soil  is  stirred  occasionally,  sturdy  plants  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  will  be  produced. 
—A.  y.  A.  '^ 


ONIONS  BLIGHTED. 
The  whole  of  a  very  promising  crop  of  spring 
sown  Onions  (James'  Keeping  and  Bedford- 
shire Champion)  was  suddenly  blighted  here 
last  week.  Up  to  Tuesday  evening  they  looked 
well  and  thriving,  but  early  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  tips  of  the  leaves  were  noticed  to 
have  a  brown  and  withered  appearance.  This 
spread  downwards  so  rapidly,  that  the  leaves  have 
now  nearly  all  faded  away.  I  enclose  specimens 
and  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the 
disease  and  what  is  best  to  be  done  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  it.  The  crop  for  this  year  is  entirely 
destroyed.  I  have  remarked  that  some  plants  of 
the  common  Comfrey  which  are  close  to  the 
Onion  beds  are  quite  covered  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  mildew  (I  enclose  specimens  of  the 
leaves).  Could  this  have  attected  the  Onions  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Orange  fungus   spreads  on 

to  other  things  from  Barberry  bushes? W.  M. 

*,*  Onions  up  to  quite  recently  were  looking 
remarkably  well ;  in  fact  were  never  more  promis^ 
ing  generally.  The  maggot  has  caused  very  little 
trouble,  and  that,  too,  in  gardens  where  the  crops 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  it  the  season  previous. 
If,  however,  a  moist  summer  proves  a  good  pre- 
ventive of  grub  attack,  there  are  other  ills  that 
attend  much  dull,  cold,  showery  weather.  Diseases 
of  a  fungoid  nature  are  prevalent  during  such  a 
season  as  we  are  now  passing  through,  and  Onions 
are  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  their  attacks. 
In  more  low-lymg,  moist  districts,  and  in  par- 
ticular where  the  sub-soil  is  of  a  retentive  clayey 
nature,  I  have  found  the  Tripoli  section  the  lirst 
to  be  overrun  by  a  mildew  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Potato  disease,  that  is  to  say 
one  of  the  Peronosporas.  If  the  Tripolis  hap- 
pened to  be  located  near  to  the  sprino-sown 
white  Spanish  types,  the  disease  soon"  after 
spread  to  the.=e,  a  moderately  strong  wind 
on  a  dull,  damp  day  carrying  the  spores  from 
one  bed  to  the  other.  When  I  either  gave 
up  sowing  Tripolis  altogether  or  else  kept  them  in 
quite  another  p.art  of  a  Urge  garden,  the  spring- 
sown  crops  nearly  or  quite  escaped  the  disease 
This  season  there  is  not  a  trace  of  mildew  in  the 
Onions  generally  where  grown  in  a  good  open 
position  ;  but  It  now  appears  that  they  are  liable 
to  take  the  disease  from  Potatoes  and  even  the 


common  Comfrey,  for  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  from 
the  latter  that  the  disease  si)read  to  "  W.  M.'s" 
Onions.  Comfrey  is  such  a  robber  of  the  ground 
and  of  such  little  practical  value,  that  I  would 
always  keep  it  out  of  a  vegetable  garden  ;  and  now 
it  is  found  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  spreading 
disease  to  Onions,  Pot.atoes,  and  Tomatoes,  that 
is  another  strong  reason  why  it  should  be  kept 
out.  Once  Onions  are  badly  diseased  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  g.ained  by  trying  any  reme- 
dial measures.  If  the  tops  are,  as  they  mostly 
are,  destroyed  before  the  roots  or  bulljs  are  ma- 
tured, the  latter  will  not  keep.  Spraying  with 
either  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  the  American 
remedy  for  fungoid  diseases — ammoniacal  car- 
bonate of  copper — would  perhaps,  for  I  have  not 
tried  these  remedies,  answer.  These,  however, 
must  be  applied  before  the  disease  has  got  a 
strong  hold  on  the  [)lants,  and  two  or  three  appli- 
cations would  be  needed. — W.  I. 


The  Top-knot  Pea.— This  curious  Pea  is 
much  grown  in  the  cottage  gardens  in  the  Colne 
valley,  Essex.  It  is  known"  by  other  names,  the 
Mummy  Pea,  I  believe,  among  them.  It  is  a  re- 
markably vigorous,  distinct  variety,  carrying  its 
crop  of  flowers  and  pods  on  the  top  of  its  strong 
straw.  The  height  varies  considerably  with  the 
soil,  the  average  this  dripping  season  being  from 
.3  feet  to  over  4  feet.  The  effect  of  masses  of  this 
Pea  crowned  with  pods  almost  to  the  hiding  of 
leaves  and  haulm  is  curious.  The  quality  in  these 
days  of  superb  Marrow  and  other  Peas  is  very 
common-place.  The  pods  are  small  and  rather 
irregularly  filled,  the  produce  seldom  being  eaten 
green,  but  when  ripened,  dried  and  stored  away 
for  soup  in  winter.  Possibly  some  Essex  readers 
will  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  origin  and 
special  merits,  if  any,  of  the  Top-knot  Pea.  It 
might  possibly  be  turned  to  useful  account  in 
establishing  a  new  habit  among  early  Marrow  or 
other  good  strains. — D.  T.  F. 

Tomato  stains  on  the  hands.— At  the  pre- 
sent time  a  great  many  amateurs  grow  Tom.atoes 
with  varying  success.  But  they  will  not  long 
have  taken  the  work  in  hand  before  they  discover 
the  somewhat  disagreeable  stain  these  plants,  or 
even  the  frequent  handling  of  the  fruits,  leave 
behind.  They  will  also  find  that  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  is  necessary  to  remove  the  stains  if  only 
soap  and  water  are  used.  But  h.-iviiig  well  applied 
the  soap  and  water  remedy  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
the  hands,  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
rubbed  over  them  will  instantly  clear  ofi'  every 
particle  of  the  stain,  leaving  them  beautifully  soft 
and  clean.  The  next  best  thing  is  vinegar  similarly 
employed. — E.  J. 

Cauliflower  Dwarf  Erfurt.— This  is  a  very 
fine  type  of  Cauliflower  for  early  spring  when  a 
good  strain  can  be  secured.  From  several  years' 
trial  of  Early  London,  Walcheren,  and  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  the  last  is,  I  find,  the  earliest,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  most  reliable.  Walcheren  comes 
next,  this  being  a  few  days  later  than  the  Erfurt 
and  of  equally  good  quality,  and  a  splendid  va- 
riety for  autumn  sowing.  I  usually  sow  the  Early 
Erfurt  and  Walcheren  the  third  week  in  August 
for  cutting  in  May  ;  in  favourable  seasons  the 
Erfurt  is  in  by  about  May  20.  The  Walcheren, 
also  one  of,  if  not  the  best  for  summer  use,  is  a 
few  days  later,  so  that  several  sowings  keep  up  a 
constant  supply.  I  feel  sure  those  who  value 
quality  in  early  Cauliflowers  would  do  well  to  give 
the  Dwarf  Erfurt  a  trial  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  for 
growing  under  glass  or  [jot  work.  Sown  in  the 
autumn  it  is  most  valuable,  and  being  of  a  dwarf 
habit  is  hardier  than  the  coarser  growers.  Of  late 
years  many  stocks  or  selections  of  this  variety 
ha\'e  been  sent  out,  but  the  true  Erfurt  form  is 
difiScult  to  beat.— W.  M. 

Mulching.— I  think  that  injury  can  be  done, 
and  sometimes  is  done,  by  injudicious  mulching. 
There  is  much  less  necessity  for  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  cool  and  moist  in  Scotland  (and 
Northern  England  too)  than  in  the  south.  Be- 
sides, the  altitude,  drainage,  and  nature  of  the 
soil   must  act  as  guides  in  the    application   of 


manure  as  a  mulch.  CIofc,  adhesive  manuio 
should  be  used  more  sparingly  than  decayed 
horse  manure.  In  a  season  like  the  present  little 
in  the  w.iy  of  mulching  is  necessary  in  Scottish 
gardens.  In  vegetable  gardens  a  com]jlete  system 
of  trenching  does  as  much  for  crops,  either  in  wet 
or  dry  seasons,  as  anything  which  is  in  practice. 
A  good  depth  of  root-run  is  suitable  for  most 
vegetables,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  often  mulch 
Peas,  Beans  and  Celery.  The  last  crop  docs 
well  with  mulching,  and  ridges  need  not  be  so 
deep  as  they  often  are  made.  In  my  early  days 
I  had  experience  in  London  market  gardens,  and 
noted  that,  owing  to  the  supplies  of  manure 
from  London  mews,  the  growers  could  nuileh 
liberally,  but  their  Celery  was  often  seen  planttd 
on  the  level  ground  with  French  Beans,  dwarf 
Peas,  Turni|)s,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  &c.,  between 
the  rows  of  Celery.  These  temporary  crops  were 
removed  and  sold  in  time  to  let  the  Celery  be 
earthed  up  to  blanch  it.  Celery  grown  as  in- 
dicatetl  always  kept  well,  and  damp  could  not 
settle  about  the  plants.  In  low-lj  ing  places,  such 
as  Fulham  Fields,  Battersea,  and  Chelsea,  damp 
had  to  be  duly  considered.  In  such  soils  as  I 
cultivated  in  Middlesex,  Wilts,  Oxfordshire,  and 
other  ))art8  I  found  mulching  was  of  the  ut- 
most advantage,  while  in  low-lying  parts  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex  such  had  to  be  administered 
cautiously.  At  present,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Forth,  the  application  of  mulching  this  season, 
while  the  sun  is  often  obscured  and  plenty  of  rain 
falling,  would  be  injurious. — M.  Temple,  Carroii, 
N.B. 


WINTER  ONIONS. 

It  often  happens  that  those  who  fail  to  grow 
large  bulbs  of  sjiring-sown  Onions  are  more 
succe.ssful  with  winter  or  autumn-sown  plants. 
The  rea,son  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  the  grub  dot.s 
not  make  .sucli  havoc  among  the  plants  till 
early  in  the  summer.  The  plants  sown  in 
autumn  are  more  subject  to  another  pest,  viz., 
mildew,  so  that  in  low-lying  situations  with 
heavy  soil  this  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  it  soon  de- 
stroys whole  breadths  of  plants.  Some  varieties, 
I  find,  are  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others. 
The  Tripoli  section  is  usually  sown  in  autumn, 
but  for  keeping  it  is  not  the  best,  so  that  tliose 
who  rely  chiefly  upon  autumn-sown  plants 
would  do  well  to  sow  those  of  the  White  Lisbt  n 
type,  as  these  keep  longer  than  the  Tripoli. 
The  season  for  the  Tripolis  is  June  to  Septem- 
ber, and  for  the  white-skinned  from  September 
to  December,  so  that  by  sowing  the  two  kinds 
in  the  autumn  a  much  longer  period  is  bridged 
over.  The  white  varieties  are  also  most  suit- 
able for  pickling,  and  though  there  is  a  smaU 
form — The  Queen — much  grown  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  if  only  small 
quantities  are  desired,  as  the  small  bulbs  of  the 
spring-sown  are  useful  for  that  purpose.  Dept- 
ford  Main-crop  and  Rousham  Park  may  be 
sown  at  this  season  on  well-drained  land,  and 
wiU  eke  out  the  supply  well  into  the  spring, 
their  season  being  December  to  March.  Though 
not  often  advised  for  winter  sowing,  there  netd 
be  no  fear  of  failure  if  proper  means  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  seed  bed.  I  would  also  mention 
another  means  of  prolonging  the  supply,  and 
that  is  by  sowing  in  cold  frames  the  first  week 
in  the  new  year  and  transplanting  into  pre- 
pared soils  early  in  April,  sowing  some  of  the 
Globe  section,  of  which  James's  Keeping  and 
Bedfordshire  Champion  are  types. 

Culture. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  cultivate  the 
immense  bulbs  now  often  seen  sow  in  heat  to 
gain  time.  I  do  not  deprecate  the  sowing  for 
large  bulbs.  They  have  their  uses,  and  show 
that  with  good  culture  we  can  in  this  country 
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grow  as  fine  roots  as  those  imported.  The 
ground  for  autumn-sown  Onions  should  be  tho- 
roughly worked  and  the  position  of  the  bed 
chosen  according  to  the  locality  and  soil.  I 
would  advise  sowing  early  in  August,  as  a 
strong  plant  is  better  able  to  resist  extremes  of 
weather,  and  much  may  be  done  to  get  the 
plants  in  condition  to  stand  our  variable  climate. 
If  a  sloping  bank  or  position  well  drained  can 
be  given,  they  do  well.  The  ground  should 
also  be  well  dressed  with  such  materials  as 
burnt  refuse,  wood  ashes  and  soot  previous  to 
sowing  if  disease  is  troublesome,  and  in  wet, 
clayey  soil?  a  good  proportion  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  leaf  soil  or  light  refuse  of  any  kind 
mixed  with  the  soil  will  do  much  good.  In 
gardens  where  mildew  is  troublesome  I  have 
found  a  dressing  of  lime  beneficial  previous  to 
sowing  the  seed.  It  is  equally  necessary  to 
tread  light  soil.  Thin  sowing  is  equally  impor- 
tant, as  I  do  not  advise  thinning,  this  loosening 
the  seedlings.  If  young  plants  are  wanted  for 
the  salad  bowl,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  devote  a 
row  or  two  for  that  purpose.  By  sowing  early 
in  August  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  plants 
to  make  headway  before  winter,  and  at  the 
approach  of  severe  weather  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  go  along  the  rows,  firmly  treading  the  seed- 
lings, afterwards  drawing  a  ridge  of  soil  close  to 
the  plants.  These  winter  plants  rarely  suffer 
from  attacks  of  fly,  but  it  is  well  to  promote 
rapid  growth  by  frequent  dressings  of  soot  in 
showery  weather  and  occasional  surface-dress- 
ings of  guano  or  fish  manure.  Mildew  may 
also  be  destroyed  by  mixing  sulphur  and  slaked 
lime  together,  sowing  it  overhead  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  plants  are  damp,  and  keep- 
ing the  rows  free  of  weeds  to  allow  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  It  Ls  also  best  to  remove  and 
burn  any  badly  infested  plants  before  dressing 
with  the  mixture.  G.  Wythes. 


TOMATOES  FAILING. 

I  AM  sorry  I  did  not  explain  myself  more  fully 
when  I  sent  specimens  of  diseased  Tomatoes,  but 
as  "  W.  I."  would  like  to  know  what  "every- 
thing" comprises  in  my  case,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
explain.  In  the  first  place,  all  diseased  plants 
were  destroyed  directly  they  were  discovered.  A 
few  days  after  the  disease  in  question  had  ap- 
peared, Cladisporium  also  appeared,  but  by  using 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  that,  too,  disappeared. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  had  not  the  least  effect  on 
the  dissase  in  question.  At  the  same  time  I 
dusted  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  not 
painting  them,  as  advised,  although  by  getting 
the  pipes  very  hot  the  sulphur  fumes  were  very 
strong.  Knowing  that  a  damp  atmosphere 
favours  the  growth  of  fungoid  diseases,  free  ven- 
tilation has  been  given  in  sunny  weather  in  the 
day,  also  a  little  at  night.  In  dull  and  wet  weather 
a  little  ventilation  has  been  given,  the  pipes  being 
kept  warm  in  the  day  with  more  heat  at  night, 
the  minimum  temperature  being  65'.  The  venti- 
lation was  given  as  a  preventive  against  Cladis- 
porium, not  knowing  the  disease  in  question  was 
a  fungus.  Would  seed  saved  from  diseased  plants 
be  likely  to  produce  diseased  plants,  as  I  think 
the  seed  might  probably  have  been  saved  from 
diseased  plants,  or  are  some  sorts  more  liable  to 
disease  than  others,  as  three  sorts,  viz. ,  Old  Red, 
Market  Favourite,  and  Ham  Green,  are  growing 
in  one  house  ?  The  last  has  had  very  few  diseased 
plants  compared  with  the  other  sorts. — B.  M. 

*»*  Judging  from  the  details  supplied,  "  B.  M." 
has  gone  very  resolutely  and  intelligently  to  work 
in  combating  the  disease  his  Tomatoes  are 
troubled  with,  and  deserves  to  have  met  with 
better  success.  He  has  evidently  a  disease  to 
contend  with  of  a  description  not  alluded  to  in 
my  first  reply  (p.  79),  and  which  is  known  as  the 
"  black  stripe.''  This  seems  to  have  first  shown 
tself  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  it  has  done 


and  still  is  doing  much  injury.  In  all  probability 
there  is  very  much  more  of  it  in  this  country  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Some  growers  that  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  ordinary  Potato  disease,  and  what  is  a  remedy 
in  the  latter  case  will  also  check  the  spread  of 
black  stripe.  I  have  very  good  reasons  for 
thinking  differently.  The  symptoms  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  latter  do  convey  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  Potato  disease,  the  stems  being  striped 
with  black,  this  gradually  spreading  to  the  leaf- 
stalks, leaves,  and  fruit,  quite  paralysing  the 
growth  generally  and  rendering  the  crop  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  diseased  fruit  presents  a 
blotchy,  under-grown  appearance.  Black  stripe, 
for  as  yet  I  know  of  no  other  name  for  it,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  infectious,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  Cladisporium,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
it  is  more  of  a  constitutional  .nature — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  perpetuated  in  the  stock.  If  the  seed  is 
saved  from  a  diseased  strain,  the  progeny  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  affected.  I  will  go  further, 
and  assert  that  if  the  seed  is  saved  from  what 
appears  to  be  a  healthy  plant  in  an  affected 
strain,  a  portion,  and  probably  the  majority, 
of  the  plants  raised  from  that  seed  will  be 
diseased.  Of  this  I  have  had  proof,  and  a 
costly  one  too.  A  friend  about  three  years  ago 
made  a  selection  from  Conference,  an  improvement 
being  effected  in  the  vigour  and  productiveness  of 
the  plants  and  size  of  the  fruit.  Altogether  it 
was  a  very  desirable  market  variety,  and  a  pinch 
of  seed  obtained  was  prized  as  something  valu- 
able. At  the  outset  the  plants  raised  from  this 
seed  made  very  good  progress,  but  long  before 
the  earliest  set  fruit  commenced  to  ripen,  black 
stripe  showed  itself  on  some  of  the  former,  and 
eventually  a  number  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  cleared  out  the  lot, 
as  they  proved  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and 
loss.  It  now  appears  that  the  seed  was  saved 
from  a  tainted  stock.  If  this  does  not  account 
for  the  outbreak,  what  other  cause  can  be  given? 
In  the  house  with  the  few  hundred  plants  of  the 
improved  Conference  were  at  least  2U0O  plants 
of  other  varieties,  and  in  several  other  houses 
there  were  41100  plants  of  Challenger,  A  1,  Duke 
of  York,  Ham  (ireen  Favourite  and  Regina, 
all  good  market  varieties.  In  none  of  these  has 
the  black  stripe  shown  itself  other  than  where 
they  came  into  actual  contact  with  the  diseased 
Conference.  So-called  remedies  for  this  disease 
are  forthcoming  and  are  on  trial,  but  at  present  I 
cannot  say  much  in  their  favour.  In  order  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance  they  ought  to  be  tried  very 
early  in  the  season,  as  it  is  very  certain  they  are 
of  no  avail  after  the  plants  are  badly  over-run  by 
disease.  If,  however,  my  theory  is  the  right  one, 
viz.,  that  the  disease  is  constitutional  and  per- 
petuated in  the  stock,  then  the  remedy  is  a  fresh 
start  with  seed  known  to  be  saved  fiom  a  stock 
perfectly  free  of  black  stripe  or  any  other  disease. 
I  do  not  of  think  that  any  particular  varieties 
are  liable  to  be  affected,  but  have  noticed  that 
those  with  the  grossest  stems  are  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb.— W.  I. 


Ch.ards. — Often  there  are  old  stools  of  Arti- 
chokes which  are  not  of  much  use  to  keep  for 
future  stock,  and  it  is  these  which  should  be  used 
as  Chards.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  to  clear 
away  the  old  stems  which  have  borne  heads,  also 
cutting  away  any  of  the  stronger  growths  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  stems  later  on.  Leave 
about  three  of  the  most  suitable  to  a  stool,  and 
also  to  encourage  growth  give  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure.  Half  an  ounce  of  salt  dissolved  in  a 
3-gallon  can  of  water  will  also  be  beneficial. 
About  the  middle  of  October  the  foliage  of  each 
sucker,  having  been  drawn  together  and  bound 
up  with  a  hay-band,  is  banked  up  with  soil  to 
blanch  it.— A.  Y. 

Pea  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — For  late  use 
this  is  an  excellent  Pea.  It  grows  6  feet  high, 
but  is  an  enormous  cropper,  the  pods  slightly 
curved,  with  from  nine  to  eleven  peas  in  each, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  If  sown  thinly  it  produces  a 
very  heavy  crop.     I  fear  there  are  inferior  forms 


of  this  variety,  as  I  have  seen  it  under  the  same 
name  with  small  pods  and  thinner  growth.  The 
true  variety  is  a  grand  late  Pea,  and  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  the  August  or  Septem- 
ber supplies.  To  do  well  it  should  get  a  wide 
space  between  the  rows.  This  can  be  given  in 
most  gardens,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  plant  low- 
growing  crops  between  the  lines. — G.  W. 

Carrot  Early  Gem.— This  has  of  late  become 
a  great  favourite  for  early  use.  As  a  forcing 
variety  it  is  excellent.  It  was  staged  in  very  fine 
condition  at  one  of  the  June  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  though  not  so  early  as 
Parisian  Forcing,  its  fine  quality,  combined  with 
size  and  rich  colour,  should  make  it  an  especial 
favourite.  The  roots  are  oval  in  shape,  from  4 
inches  to  6  inches  long  and  of  rich  colour,  with 
very  little  yellow  core,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
If  given  frame  culture  with  room  to  develop,  it  is 
a  valuable  early  Carrot,  and  in  good  soil  attains 
a  much  larger  size  than  given  above.  Of  late 
years  I  have  at  this  season  sown  a  bed  for  winter 
use.  As  an  early  variety  I  do  not  think  any 
variety  can  equal  it  if  size  and  quality  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  for  sowing  in  the  open 
early  in  March  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  Short 
Horn  section. — G.  W. 

Lifting  early  Potatoes.— Very  heavy  rains 
appear  to  be  the  rule  in  this  district,  and  I  sus- 
pect this  is  pretty  general.  This  being  so,  it 
makes  us  all  the  more  anxious  about  the  early 
Potatoes.  Although  the  season  was  so  unfavour- 
able for  early  growth,  I  find  all  the  Ashleaf 
Potatoes  are  quite  fit  for  lifting.  I  depend  upon 
these  largely  for  the  summer  supplies,  so  cannot 
allow  them  to  lie  in  the  ground  and  become 
stricken  with  disease.  As  yet  I  have  not  seen  any 
trace  of  disease,  but  as  it  may  appear  at  any 
moment,  lifting  should  not  be  delayed.  To  main- 
tain good  table  quaUty  alter  hfting,  take  care  in 
the  storing.  Huddling  the  tubers  together  in 
large  heaps  and  thickly  covering  over  cause  the 
tubei's  to  "sweat"  considerably,  and  when  this 
takes  place  the  quality  depreciates.  The  better 
plan  is  to  lift  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day  and 
take  direct  to  a  cool  and  airy  shed,  laying  them 
out  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  covering  so  as  to 
exclude  light,  but  not  so  heavily  as  to  confine  the 
moisture  about  the  tubers.  A  dark  shed  is  the 
best  place  for  storing,  as  then  the  covering  need 
not  be  so  heavy. — A.  Y. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Pea  Sharpe's  Queen.— The  habit  of  this  ia 
strong  and  robust.  It  is  also  very  prolific,  producing 
its  fiiie  pods,  mostly  in  pairs,  always  in  plenty,  and  the 
quality  can  hardly  be  surpassed. — D.T.  F. 

Harris'  Dwarf  Mammoth  Pea.— An  old 
grower  said  in  my  hearing  the  other  day  that  this  fine 
old  Pea  was  still  unrivalled.  All  bis  customers  asked 
for  it  again  year  after  year,  though  he  had  giveu  them 
a  good  tasting  of  most  of  the  best  novelties. — D.  T.  P. 


Books. 

THE  TOMATO:  ITS  CULTURE  AND  USES.* 
This  excellent  work  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition, 
and  has  been  not  only  brought  up  to  date  in 
varieties,  but  is  also  well  illustrated,  indicating 
in  a  forcible  manner  how  to  grow  and  manage  the 
plants,  and  many  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  Tomato  culture  which  I  will  refer  to 
further  on.  In  the  introduction  reference  is 
made  to  the  increasing  demand  for  Tomatoes  and 
their  medicinal  and  appetising  properties,  and  as 
many  people  have  still  the  erroneous  idea  that 
eating  them  is  liable  to  cause  or  promote  cancer, 
the  author  quotes  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Bennett,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
Tomato  lovers: — 

1.  That  the  Tomato  is  one  of  the    most  powtifol 
deohstruents  of  the  materia  medica,  and  that  in  all 

*  "The    Tomato:     Its   Culture    and    Uses."    By 
W.  Iggulden. 
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those  affections  of  the  liver  and  other  oi'gaus  where 
ciilomel  is  indicated  it  is  the  most  effective  and  least 
harmful  remedial  agent  known  in  the  profession.  2. 
That  a  chemical  extract  can  be  obtained  from  it  which 
will  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  3.  That  he  has  successfully  treated 
diarrluea  with  this  article  alone.  4.  That  when  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  it  is  almost  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion. 

Such  valuable  testimony  ought  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  the  good  influences  Tomatoes 
exercise  on  the  human  frame.  The  Hrst  chapter 
gives  highly  practical  advice  on  raising  the  plants 
for  the  earliest  crops,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
author  that  plants  raised  from  seed  are  better 
than  those  from  cuttings,  and  all  practical 
growers  will  agree  with  him  on  having  the  plants 
near  the  glass  and  other  items  necessary  to  have 
fruitful  plants.  A  very  suggestive  illustration  is 
given  showing  the  value  of  timely  attention  to 
potting.  Excellent  .advice  is  given  as  to  suitable 
positions  for  the  plants,  the  compost  for  the  same, 
the  pot  culture  of  the  plants  and  the  amount 
of  fruit  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
each  one  in  a  10-inch  pot,  the  weight  being  fixed  at 
about  G  lbs.  of  fruit,  which  I  have  found  to  be  a 
very  fair  estimate  from  early  plants.  An  illustra- 
tion of  growing  plants  in  boxes,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  of  the  system,  with  clear  direc- 
tions as  to  training  and  disbudding,  watering, 
suitable  manures,  top-dressing,  and  many  other 
details,  with  a  remedy  for  preventing  the  fruit 
cracking,  are  given.  The  next  chapter  deals  with 
successional  supplies,  and  clearly  indicates  how 
any  breaks  in  the  supply  may  be  avoided,  for 
which  purpose  seed  is  sown  in  February  or  March, 
the  plants  from  which  will  furnish  fruit  from  the 
end  of  May  to  November  or  later.  Practical 
hints  are  giv6n  on  the  management  of  houses 
devoted  to  Tomatoes,  and  also  in  other  houses 
more  or  less  filled  with  other  subjects,  which  will 
not  fail  to  be  useful  to  either  a  gardener,  amateur 
or  market  grower  ;  also  proving  how  many  exist- 
ing structures  may  be  altered  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense to  grow  profitable  crops  of  Tomatoes  in. 
In  a  well-written  article  on  main  crops,  amongst 
many  subjects  the  wisdom  of  renewing  a  portion 
of  the  soil  is  fully  dealt  with,  as  experience  has 
proved  that  unless  such  a  measure  is  adopted,  the 
borders  become  Tomato-sick,  and  diseased  or 
weakly  plants  are  certain  to  follow.  In  many 
gardens  pits  and  frames  are  available  after  the 
bedding  plants  are  put  out,  and  full  cultural 
directions  are  supplied  on  when  to  plant  and  the 
causes  of  failure,  which  the  author  believes  to 
arise  from  too  rich  a  soil,  insufficient  ventilation, 
or  an  excess  of  the  same.  I  think  most  growers 
will  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden  on  those 
points,  and  also  that  the  avoidance  of  such 
blunders  will  ensure  profitable  crops.  The  ques- 
tion is  frequently  put  by  the  inexperienced  as  to 
how  the  plants  can  be  trained  and  otherwise 
properly  attended  to  in  pits  and  frames,  all  of 
which  is  explained  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner. 
By  following  out  the  details  given,  really  fine 
crops  of  large  Tomatoes  are  sure  to  result,  parti- 
cularly if  the  structures  are  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes.  The  supply  of  Tomatoes  during  the 
winter  is  always  limited,  and  few  gardens  can 
boast  of  a  continuous  crop  all  through  the  dark, 
short  days  of  winter,  but  Mr.  Iggulden  points  out 
how  a  good  supply  of  them  may  be  secured  that 
will  be  very  welcome  where  Tomatoes  are  appre- 
ciated. Open-air  culture  is  gone  into  fully,  and 
while  admitting  the  uncertainty  of  the  outside 
crop  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  the  author 
indicates  how  much  more  might  be  done  towards 
making  the  plants  a  success  than  is  the  case  at 
present  in  many  instances.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  advice  given  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  ought  to  be  followed  out  as  closely  as 
possible. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Advice  to  Amateurs," 
and  the  best  proof  that  I  can  give  of  its  value  is 
that  a  gentleman  near  me,  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city,  retired  from 
business  and  purchased  a  residence  in  the  country. 
Having  a  passion  for  Tomatoes,   he  had  a  large 


house  erected  on  the  lines  advocated  by  Mr. 
Iggulden.  This  he  planted  with  Tomatoes,  also 
closely  following  out  that  gentleman's  instruc- 
tions, and  though  this  is  his  first  attempt,  a  finer 
house  of  heavily  cropped  plants  could  not  be 
desired.  This  testimony  will,  I  think,  show  how 
practical  the  " advice  to  amateurs"  is.  E(|ually 
good  is  the  chapter  on  "Hints  for  Market 
(irowers,"  most  of  whom  may  get  a  valuable 
wrinkle  therefrom.  Tomato  prices  are  given  for 
each  week  for  the  months  from  May  to  December 
inclusive,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  author 
is  well  within  the  mark,  which  I  find  by  referring 
to  my  books  for  that  period.  Those  who  imagine 
that  Tomato  growing  is  becoming  overdone  will 
perhaps  alter  their  opinion  after  looking  the  jirices 
over  for  each  year.  Another  matter  of  wide  in- 
terest is  the  hint  given  on  growing  Mushrooms 
with  the  Tomatoes  during  the  winter  ;  if  followed 
out  successfully,  very  profitable  results  will 
ensue.  The  chapter  on  "Tomatoes  for  Exhibi- 
tion "  should  be  read  by  all  exhibitors  ;  also  the 
next  chapter  on  "  Varieties."  Each  teems  with 
valuable  information.  Probably  the  most  inte- 
resting chapter  to  growers  in  general  is  the  one 
on  "Diseases  and  Insect  Pests."  After  about 
twenty  years'  experience  in  Tomato  growing  and 
several  hard  fights  with  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
I  can  corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Iggulden  says  on 
those  matters,  and  can  strongly  recommend  his 
various  modes  of  curing  or  preventing  those 
attacks.  Sixty  good  and  useful  recipes  are  given 
for  the  cooking,  &c. ,  of  the  Tomato  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  which  altogether  fills  ninety  pages.  Every- 
one interested  in  Tomato  culture  should  purchase 
the  work,  as  it  is  filled  with  information  of  a  tho- 
roughly sound  and  practical  character,  and  it  is, 
I  think,  the  best  publication  on  the  subject  that  I 
have  seen.  W.  G.  C. 


GARDEN  RAMBLES  IN  BRUSSELS. 
The  botanic  gardens  close  to  the  Gare  du  Nord, 
though  not  extensive,  offer  many  points  of  interest, 
and  naturally  attract  many  strangers  passing 
through  Brussels.  My  visit  took  place  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  when  the  season  was  rather  far 
advanced,  but  I  could  not  help  noticing  many 
interesting  features.  A  very  bold  and  striking 
effect  is  produced  not  far  from  the  main  entrance 
on  the  undulating  bank  sloping  towards  the  pond. 
Here  a  large  number  of  Inula  Helenium  is  com- 
bined into  one  irregular  group,  the  Grass  not 
forming  a  regular  margin,  but  running  in  and  out 
among  the  plants  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
There  are  many  pleasant  walks  shaded  by  avenue 
trees  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  labels  give  not 
only  the  correct  botanical  and  local  names,  but 
also  a  small  map  on  which  the  native  country  of 
each  species  is  marked  in  red  and  can  be  distin- 
guished at  a  glance.  Among  the  many  species  of 
Lime,  the  cut-leaved  variety  Tilia  platyphylla 
laciniata  struck  me  as  being  particularly  hand- 
some. Flowering  shrubs,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  past,  but  a  few  specimens  of  Indigofera  flori- 
bunda  are  very  bright  with  their  long  spikes  of 
rosy  crimson  flowers,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  white  Hydrangea  paniculata.  A  good 
effect  is  produced  outside  the  Victoria  Regia 
house  by  about  twenty  fine  specimens  of  Yucca 
flaccida,  each  bearing  from  four  to  six  huge  spikes 
of  almost  pure  white  flowers  just  now  fully  open. 

The  hardy  perennials  and  annuals  form  regular 
beds  and  are  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
orders.  On  a  bed  marked  "  Novelties,"  Papaver 
nudicaule  coccineum  fl.-pl.  and  Delphinium  Con- 
solida  pumilum  fl.-pl.  were  exceptionally  bright. 
The  latter  is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  bearing 
double  flowers  of  a  bright  violet  colour.  Very 
pretty  is  also  the  miniature  Cornflower  Victoria, 
which  seen  from  a  distance  almost  resembles  the 
dwarf  blue  Lobelia.  Of  other  bright  annuals  in 
bloom  I  may  mention  Cacalia  sonchifolia  and  C.  s. 
aurantiaca.  The  latter  resembles  a  dwarf  form 
of  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  but  its  blooms  are 
brighter  and  of  a  much  deeper  orange-red.  Par- 
ticularly bright  is  Amarantus  melancholicus 
tricolor,  the  young  leaves  of  a  brilliant  dazzling 


scarlet,  tipped  with  bright  yellow,  while  the  older 
leaves  are  bronze,  tipped  with  green. 

Among  hardy  perennials  the  well-known  Che- 
lone  barbata  is  here  exceptionally  fine,  bearing 
flower-stems  fully  6  feet  in  height.  A  most  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  plant  is  Symphytum  asperri- 
mum  variegatum  from  the  Caucasus.  The  habit 
is  very  compact ;  the  green  lanceolate  leaves  are 
each  9  inches  to  10  inches  long  by  about  .3  inches 
wide,  with  a  well-defined  irregular  white  margin, 
in  some  parts  more  than  an  inch  in  width.  An- 
other plant  with  bold  foliage  is  Acanthus  Schulti- 
anus,  with  deeply  lobed  large  shiny  leaves,  and 
flower-stems  only  2  feet  to  '2^  feet  high.  Clematis 
integrifolia  is  also  in  bloom  ;  it  has  purplish  blue 
flowers  on  erect  stems  2  feet  high.  Aristolochia 
clematitis  forms  a  bush  with  gracefully  drooping 
branches,  reminding  one  almost  of  Polygonum 
cuspidatum.  Of  this  Aristolochia  I  also  noticed 
a  variegated  variety.  A  showy  plant  is  Sedum 
Maximowiczi,  growing  18  inches  high  and  bearing 
large  trusses  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Among 
the  bulbous  plants  now  in  bloom  at  Brussels  are 
handsome  specimens  of  Amaryllis  longifolia  (.syn., 
Crinum  capense).  These  have  an  uncommonly 
bold  and  noble  appearance.  From  a  mass  of 
glaucous  leaves  rise  erect  stems  about  3  feet  high, 
each  bearing  an  umbel  consisting  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  pink  flowers,  forming  a  head  of  10  inches 
to  12  inches  diameter,  the  individual  flowers 
measuring  3  inches  across.  Ramondia  pj'renaica 
does  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Brussels,  at  least  not 
as  I  saw  it.  The  specimen  in  question  was  grow- 
ing in  a  pit  made  by  sinking  a  flower-pot  into  the 
ground,  and  certainly  looked  very  unhappy  in 
that  position.  The  rock  garden  is,  I  think,  a 
complete  failure.  It  has  been  constructed  in  the 
shade  of  trees,  where  very  few  alpines  could  grow, 
and  a  few  coarse  Saxifrages  and  Campanula  lini- 
folia  running  wild  are  nearlj'  all  that  is  visible. 

My  next  visit  was  to  M.  Linden's  famous  estab- 
lishment, "  Horticulture  Internationale,"  where  I 
was  courteously  conducted  over  the  numerous 
houses  filled  with  choice  Orchids,  and  thouR-h  I 
am  no  specialist  in  the  cultivation  of  this  favoured 
flower,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  briefly  a 
few  of  the  most  beautiful  things  just  now  in 
bloom.  I  saw  large  numbers  of  Cochlioda  Noetzli- 
ana,  with  its  gracefully  drooping  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers,  and  was  much  impressed  by  a  whole 
houseful  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  in  full 
bloom  and  of  great  variety,  from  the  lightest  to 
the  darkest  tints.  Of  other  Odontoglossums  I 
will  only  mention  O.  nebulosum  candidulum  and 
the  sweet-scented  O.  citrosmum.  A  pretty  Mas- 
devallia  is  the  yellow  M.  Davisi,  whose  colour  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  better-known  red  or 
purple  varieties.  Among  rare  Cattleyas  now  in 
bloom  I  noticed  C.  Leopoldi  and  the  beautiful  C. 
Aclandia?  salmonea  with  outer  sepals  of  a  distinct 
salmon  colour.  Other  interesting  kinds  are  the 
new  Bifrenaria,  the  deep  orange  Lycaste  aroma- 
tica,  the  pure  white  Stanhopea  eburnea,  and  the 
pink  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum. 

Before  leaving  Brussels  I  also  paid  a  visit  to 
the  celebrated  Royal  Gardens  at  Laeken.  The 
park,  laid  out  in  the  natural  style,  has  many 
charming  effects  of  scenery,  and  abounds  in  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  of  every  description. 
Particularly  natural  in  appearance  are  the  por- 
tions near  the  lake.  The  winter  garden  near  the 
palace  is  magnificently  furnished  with  plants  of 
all  descriptions,  including  Latania,  Caryota  and 
other  Palms  fully  60  feet  in  height.  Equally 
interesting  is  the  Congo  house,  added  about  seven 
years  ago.  A  broad  glass-covered  passage  400 
metres  in  length  has  only  recently  been  added. 
This  is  a.dorned  with  all  kinds  of  creepers  forming 
graceful  festoons,  and  from  here  we  obtain 
pleasant  glimpses  of  the  enormous  rosery  (over 
300  feet  in  diameter)  and  other  interesting 
features  of  the  grounds.  The  passage  leads  to 
the  new  church,  which  has  been  erected  entirely  of 
glass  within  the  last  year  and  looks  more  like  a  huge 
conservatory.  The  walk  through  this  long  passage 
bright  with  flowers  from  the  ptilace  to  the  church 
must  be  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one  at  all  seasons. 

ExlUv.  V.  W.  Mkve-r. 
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SCOTTISH  SXOWDEOPS. 

The  woodland  scene  shown  in  tlie  engraving 
is  simply  a  wood  overrun  with  Snowdrops. 


dark  days  of  winter  must  be  seen  to  be 
realised.  Last  winter,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  frost  before  the  new  year,  the  Snowdrops 
began  to  flower  before  Christmas.  They  are 
not  susc?ptib!e  of  being  forced  into  bloom, 
like  many  early-flowering  bulbs,  but  their 
blooming  is  greatly  retai'ded  sometimes  if  the 


Snowdrops  in  wood  at  Monreith,  Wigtownshire,  N.B.    Engraved  for  The  Gardkn  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 


No  doubt  these  are  not  indigenous,  but  have 
been  planted  in  patches  in  the  Grass  many 
years  ago,  whence  they  have  escaped  to  the 
Ivy-covered  floor  of  the  copse.  They  revel 
in  the  mild  moisture  of  the  west  coast,  and 
the  effect  of   their   spotless  corollas  in  the  I 


ground  haiipens  to  be  hard  witli  frost. 
Luckily,  they  are  rabljit-proof,  and  so  is  the 
pretty  Winter  Aconite,  which  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  a  hollow  wood  in  the  same 
profusion  as  the  Snowdrops  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Herbert  Maxwell. 


LILIUM  BROWNL 
I  RECENTLY  heard  this  Lily  spoken  of  as  the  finest 
of  the  entire   genus,  and   though   opinions   may 
differ  a  good  deal  on  this  point,  there  can   be  no 
question  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Lily,  and   this 
season  it  is  in  many  places  flowering  even   better 
than  ever.   Last  year  it  was  not  nearly  so  effective 
with  us,  for  the  outside  of  the  blooms  was  much 
paler  than  usual ;  hence  the  contrast  between  the 
ivory-white  of  the  interior   and  the  dark  tinted 
outside  was  not  so  pronounced  as  usual.    There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  doubt  regarding  the  origin  of 
this  Lily,  for  it  has  been  many  time  referred^to  as 
of  garden  origin,  while  by  others  it  is  regarded  as 
a  native  of  China  and  Jajian.     There  are  certainly 
several  neajly  allied  forms  natives  of  that  region, 
but  that  particular  one  grown  by  the  Dutch    I 
have    never  yet    found   among  imported   bulbs. 
Most  of  this  section  that  are  collected  in  a  wild 
state  show  a  closer  affinity  to  L.  odorum,  or  japoni- 
cum  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  than  to  the  garden 
L.    Browni.     The   bulbs  of  L.   Browni  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of   any  other,  being  narrow  at 
the  base  and  gradually  widening  upwards  with  a 
peculiarly  flattened  top.     They  are  more  or  less 
tinged  with  reddish-brown.     The  leaves  are  long 
and  of  a  very  deep  green   tint,  while   the  stem, 
especially  towards  the  lower  part,  is  tinged  with 
purple.     The  base  of  the  stem  is  almost  destitute 
of  leaves  for  some   little  distance.     The   flowers 
are   large,  funnel-shaped,  and   of    an    unusually 
thick   wax-like    texture  ;    inside  they   are   of   an 
ivory-white  tint,  but  heavily  tinged  with  choco- 
late on  the  exterior  of  the  three  outer  segments, 
so  that  the  bud  is  entirely  of  a  reddish-brown  hue] 
and  when  the  flower  is  expanded  the  major  portion 
of  the  outside  is  still  of  the  same  colour,  being  re- 
lieved by  the  three  inner  segments  in  which  the 
chocolate  tint  is  limited  to  a  narrow  band   down 
the  centre  of  each  petal,  the  rest  being  of  an  ivory- 
white,  as  in  the  inside.  The  dark  brownish-coloured 
anthers  are  very  noticeable  against  the  rest  of  the 
interior  of  the  flower,  but  in  showery  weather  the 
pollen  is   quickly  washed  on  to  the  petals   and 
mars  the  purity  thereof.     The  flowers  of  this  Lily 
are  agreeably   scented  when  first  expanded,  but 
before  they  drop  the  perfume  is  not  so  pleasant. 
The  soil  best  suited  for  L.  Browni  is  a  sandy  loam 
of  a  good  depth,  as  the  roots  are  of  a  deep  descend- 
ing nature.  Stagnant  moisture  is  very  detrimental 
to  it,  as  it  will  cause  the  bulb  to  decay  just  at  the 
base  of  the  scales,  and  it  will  then  fall  to  pieces 
when  touched.     L.  Browni  always   commands   a 
good   price,  though  ic  is  very  successfully  grown 
by  some  of  the  Dutch  cultivators.     Though  such 
a  good  garden  Lily  this  species  also  does  well  in 
pots  ;   indeed,  the  section   to  which  it  belongs — 
that  is,    the  Eulirion  or  tube-flonered  group— is 
very  prolific  in   Lilies   available  for  pot  culture. 
Thus,  the  most  grown  of  all— L.  Harrisi— which 
is  really  but  a  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  is  one  of 
them,  and  besides  the  numerous  flowers  of  this 
last  there  are  L.  candidum,  L.  neilgherrense,  and 
L.  sulphureum.  H.  P. 


Tufted  Pansy  Blue  Gown.— I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  Blue  Oown  as  requested.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  freest  flowerer  among  tufted  Pansies, 
of  the  dwarfest  habit  and  hardiest  constitution! 
When  two  years  old  and  its  roots  well  down  in  the 
soil  it  is  perennial.  All  that  is  required  is  to  give 
it  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure  between  the 
rows,  which  keeps  out  the  drought  and  enriches 
the  soil  as  well.  A  row  has  been  in  flower  since 
April  1,  and  is  now  covered  with  bloom  of  a  very 
telling  shade.  I  also  send  a  few  blooms  of  Gold 
Crest,  my  best  yellow,  thoroughly  dwarf,  and  free 
growing.  In  hot  weather  if  the  roots  of  tufted 
Pansies  are  not  well  down  in  the  soil  the  plants 
are  apt  to  go  off.  In  such  cases  the  best  plan  is 
to  take  them  up  and  replant  with  only  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  above  the  soil,  when  they  re-root  from 
the  collar. — C.  Stuart. 

Carnations.— This  week  we  have  commenced 

to  strike  the  above.     Much  of  the  success  in   thi» 

direction  depends  upon  securing  cuttings  as  soorr 

I  as  possible  after  they  have  reached   the  desired. 
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stage  of  hardness.  Too  j'oung  or  too  far  advanced 
in  growth  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  disappointment  often  experienced.  In 
propagating  the  tree  or  winter-flowering  section, 
by  all  means  endeavour  to  secure  cuttings  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  stems.  Plants  from  early 
spring  and  autumn-struck  cuttings  are  now  being 
shifted  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  forwardest 
batch  of  these  will  be  placed  in  the  Carnation 
house  direct,  but  the  second  lot  will  go  back  to 
the  pits  they  now  occupy.  This  will  give  each 
sufficient  room,  and  the  latter  lot  will  take  the 
place  of  Tomatoes  in  another  house  about  Novem- 
ber. Pot  firmly  and  be  very  careful  to  use  a 
compost  absolutely  free  from  insect  life.  A  little 
soot  worked  among  it  is  a  grand  addition,  both 
for  the  above  reason  and  as  a  steady  fertiliser. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  better  than  the  remains 
from  a  heap  of  refuse,  weeds,  and  soil  that  has 
been  well  scorched,  if  not  burnt.  Not  only  do  the 
Carnations  like  it,  but  there  is  much  less  risk  of 
insect  enemies.  Layering  and  striking  of  border 
kinds  are  also  receiving  attention  now. — Flora. 

A  note  on  tufted  Pansies. — A  large  collec- 
tion of  tufted  Pansies  is  grown  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  G.irdens  at  Chiswick,  and  we 
made  note  recently  of  a  few  varieties  flowering 
exceptionally  well,  the  growth  being  robust  and 
compact.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Holyrood,a  rich  blue-coloured  variety  with  darker 
centre.  William  Niel  is  a  pleasing  variety,  the 
flowers  produced  very  freely,  and  their  light  lilac 
colour  is  delicate  and  not  in  the  least  washy.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  its  particular  line  of  colour. 
Trentham  Purple,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Archie 
Grant  and  Archibald  Cameron,  similar  to  Hol}'- 
rood,  were  also  regular  in  growth  and  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Those  delicately  coloured  kinds,  as  Blue 
Cloud  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  were  in  full  beauty, 
the  flowers  perfectly  true  in  colour.  Sweet 
Lavender  is  of  a  delicate  lavender  shade,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  tufted,  whilst  other  good  varieties  were 
Sylvia,  white,  with  yellow  eye ;  Picotee,  white, 
with  a  thin  edge  of  light  purple,  but  inclined  to 
sport  or  "  run,"  and  Queen  of  the  May,  the  flowers 
primrose-yellow,  with  deep  orange  eye,  the  habit 
of  growth  dense,  compact  and  free. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

LiLltJM  CANDIDUM. — I  take  it  by  the  description 
given  by  "  E.  M."  on  p.  76  as  to  the  failure  of  his 
Lilium  candidum  that  it  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  severe  visitation  of  fungus,  and  not  to  diseased 
bulbs.  Has  he  tried  anti-blight  powder  ?  I  have 
used  it  here  with  very  good  results.  For  two 
years  it  was  not  applied  until  the  foliage  was 
rather  badly  attacked,  but  this  year  the  clumps 
being  very  strong  and  vigorous  and  promising  a 
fine  display,  I  determined  to  be  first  in  the  field, 
and  accordingly  dusted  the  foliage  directly  there 
was  the  slightest  sign  of  disease,  repeating  the 
dose  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
Despite  the  dressing  the  fungus  made  a  little  head- 
way, and  the  leaf  was  not  so  bright  and  fresh  as 
one  likes  to  see  it  ;  the  flower-spikes,  however, 
came  all  right,  ran  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  6  feet, 
and  the  flowers  were  both  numerically  strong  and 
exceptionally  fine.  In  common  with  most  of  the 
Lily  family,  this  old  favourite  is  perhaps  seen  at 
its  best  in  a  fairly  rich  soil  that  is  deep  and  light, 
where,  for  instance,  one  could  run  a  rod  into  the 
ground  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  without  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  often  found  to  perfection  together 
with  L.  chalcedonicum  and  such  things  as  Fritil- 
laries  and  Hemerocallis  in  old  cottage  gardens 
where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  rich  black  soil. 

Carnations. — The  soil  for  layering,  if  not 
already  mixed,  should  be  seen  to  at  once  and  the 
work  of  layering  commenced  so  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  over,  starting  preferably  with  those  varieties 
that  have  tough,  rather  wiry  grass,  and  that  are 
consequently  considerably  longer  growing  into 
sturdy  plants  from  the  layer.  The  flowering  sea- 
son of  Carnations  is,  however,  likely  to  be  very 
long  sustained  this  year  and  the  work  of  layering 
proportionately  deferred.    All  small  buds  down  the 


flower-stalk  will,  I  think,  develop  into  thoroughly 
good  flowers.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  a 
sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  for  wireworm  and 
maggot.  I  see  this  was  a  little  neglected  when 
Pink  pipings  were  inserted,  and  a  considerable 
number  have  already  been  eaten  just  below  the 
surface. 

PuLYANTnns. — The  work  of  seed-saving  having 
come  to  an  end,  this  has  been  a  busy  week  on 
the  Polyanthus  border,  the  whole  batch  of  last 
year's  seedlings  having  to  be  lifted  to  mass  in 
colour  for  another  season's  display.  This  plan  is 
preferable  to  trusting  to  this  year's  seedlings,  as 
although  a  goodly  proportion  will  come  true,  there 
is  always  a  certain  number  of  stray  sheep,  and 
one  does  not  want  to  have  to  lift  them  after  they 
have  shown  their  colour.  In  transplanting,  the 
various  coloured  forms  are  lifted  separately  and 
stacked  under  a  north  wall,  a  good  soaking  of 
water  following  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 
The  clumps  being  large  they  split  well  into  four 
nice  plants,  care  being  taken  not  to  mutilate  the 
roots  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  To 
ensure  quick  recovery  from  the  division  and  early 
giowth,  it  is  well  for  the  planter  to  have  a  pail  at 
hand  in  which  some  loamy  soil  and  water  have 
been  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  to 
dip  the  roots  in  this  before  planting.  In  the 
matter  of  seed-saving,  I  find  one  has  to  wait  con- 
siderably longer  for  it  when  the  plants  are  on  a 
north-west  border,  although  such  a  site  gives 
bigger,  stronger  plants  and  a  more  enduring  dis- 
play of  flower,  especially  on  light,  dry  soils. 

Vioi.vs. — This  has  also  been  a  busy  week  with 
the  Violas,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cuttings 
are  now  in,  propagation  by  this  means  being,  of 
course,  only  resorted  to  either  with  those  varieties 
of  which  an  insufficient  quantity  could  be  ob- 
tained later  by  division,  or  that  are  not  increased 
very  readily  by  this  means.  Plenty  of  cuttings 
are  to  hand,  the  heavy  rains  being  conducive  to 
continuous  growth.  I  started  with  the  idea  of 
dispensing  with  many  sorts,  but  find  there  are 
still  some  fifteen  on  the  list.  Some  varieties,  al- 
though not  exactly  what  we  require,  are  yet  so 
beautiful  in  themselves  and  make  odd  corners  so 
attractive,  that  one  likes  to  retain  them.  I  allude 
to  fancy  flowers  as  opposed  to  selfs,  and  the  old 
Blue  Cloud  and  the  newer  Duchess  of  Fife  may  be 
cited  as  examples.  Where  there  are  many  nearly 
alike,  it  is  well  to  pick  out  the  best  of  its  class 
and  dispense  with  the  others,  that  is  where  they 
are  required  for  growing  in  a  mass  to  produce  an 
effect.  Thus  although  there  are  several  sorts 
very  similar  to  Countess  of  Kintore,  I  have  found 
nothing  quite  so  good  for  general  purposes,  and 
rely  on  this  in  its  particular  shade.  Again,  it  is 
of  very  little  use  having  half-a-dozen  whites  in  as 
many  different  names  that  perhaps  vary  only  in 
the  size  of  flower  or  in  the  markings  of  the  e3-e. 
A  very  distinct  variety  in  the  foliage  is  Annie 
King,  differing,  in  fact,  from  anything  else  we 
have  ;  it  is  very  free  and  vigorous,  a  rosy  lilac 
self  with  a  dark  eye.  Two  very  beautiful  selfs 
tried  for  the  first  time,  of  delicate  shades  and 
excellent  habit,  are  Sylvia  and  Lemon  Queen. 
Heavily  splashed  or  peculiarly  veined  flowers,  as 
Illuminator  and  York  and  Lancaster,  are  only  use- 
ful in  making  up  show  collections. 

Hardy  plants  for  pot  work.  — Some  notes  in 
The  Garden  early  in  the  year  drew  attention  to 
the  value  of  many  hardy  flowers  for  pot  work, 
especially  for  those  places  where  house  accommo- 
dation is  limited,  and  in  the  groups  to  be  found  at 
local  shows  through  the  summer  months  one  has 
ample  testimony  that  such  plants  are  growing  in 
favour.  Only  the  other  day  a  gardener  who  could 
boast  of  only  a  few  pits  in  the  way  of  glass  created 
much  surprise  by  staging  a  very  excellent  group, 
the  groundwork  of  which  was  Maiden-hair  and 
Onychium  japonicum  Ferns,  plentifully  relieved 
by  nicely  grown  plants  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and 
L.  1.  album,  Gaultonia  candicans,  Francoa  ramosa, 
Montbretia  crocosmi;vflora,  and  more  sparingly 
with  Gypsophila  paniculata  and  Statice  lati- 
folia.  All  these  with  the  exception  of  the  Bridal 
Wreath  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  anyone  may 
grow  them  if  the  pots  are  stacked  through  the 


winter  in  a  rough  frame  and  sufficient  Fern  or 
leaves  placed  about  and  above  them  in  very 
severe  weather  to  prevent  frozen  soil  and  split 
pots.  Those  who  intend  making  a  speciality  of 
these  plants  should  pot  up  in  autumn  in  rather 
moist  soil.  The  Francoa  will  stand  a  slight  frost, 
but  is  best  grown  through  the  winter  on  a  shelf 
in  a  cold  house  or  pit  from  which  frost  is  just 
excluded.  I  like  to  have  a  batch  of  old  plants 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  young  ones  in  Hinch  pots. 
They  are  useful  for  many  purposes  when  the  long 
spikes  are  well  clothed  with  flowers.  Besides  the 
plants  above  enumerated  a  batch  of  the  blue  and 
white  pyramidal  Campanula  and  of  the  Sweet 
Tobacco  may  be  added.  Where  no  flower  beds 
exist  close  to  the  dwelling  house,  pots  of  the  last- 
named  are  very  acceptable  for  grouping  with 
other  things  under  or  close  to  open  windows. 
They  may  not  be  very  ornamental  day  plants, 
but  in  the  evening  both  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  studded  with  white  flowers  and  the  delicious 
perfume  that  finds  its  way  through  the  open 
window  are  sufficient  to  make  this  white  Tobacco 
a  general  favourite.  E.  Bubrell. 

Claremont. 


SWEET   PEAS   IN   SCOTLAND. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Scotland  differ  iu  a  marked 
degree  from  those  produced  in  the  south  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  colours  are  les.s 
bright.  For  example,  Mrs.  Eckford,  which  I 
have  seen  of  quite  a  yellow  tint  as  grown  at 
Wem,  is  here  of  only  a  straw  colour.  Princess 
Beatrice  is  not  nearly  so  deep  a  blush,  nor  Her 
Majesty  so  full  a  pink.  In  other  respects  I 
tliink  they  do  not  differ.  Indeed,  I  imagine  we 
possess  certain  advantages  in  our  cooler  climate, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  season,  though 
not  so  early,  is  prolonged  to  the  very  verge  of 
winter.  I  cultivate  only  the  newer  forms  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  since  I  began  to  do  so  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  out  considerable 
changes  in  their  cultivation.  The  most  impor- 
tant change  was  made  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  seed,  only  twelve  seeds  for  half-a- 
crown  forming  an  inducement  to  endeavour  to 
make  them  go  as  far  as  possible.  Consequently 
I  sowed  each  seed  in  a  small  pot,  kept  the  pots 
in  a  warm  temperature  till  the  plants  were  well 
up,  then  transferred  them  to  a  cool,  airy  pit, 
where  they  gained  strength  and  were  duly 
pinched.  Early  in  May  they  were  planted  out 
in  lines,  the  plants  being  set  1  foot  from  each 
other.  Seedlings  on  trial  I  have  put  out  at 
nearly  3  feet  apart.  No  doubt  wide  planting  is 
the  best  method,  the  quantity  of  flowers  pro- 
duced being  fully  as  large  as  under  the  old 
system,  while  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers 
are  in  every  way  superior.  For  the  last  two 
seasons  I  have  sown  none  in  the  open,  but  kinds 
of  which  a  quantity  is  grown  are  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary in  boxes,  the  seedlings  coming  up  quickly 
in  a  warm  house,  after  which  they  are  hardened 
oflT  in  a  cool  pit.  The  method  of  planting  con- 
sists in  cutting  out  a  trench,  in  which  the  plants 
are  set  each  4  inclies  apart.  The  advantages  iu 
this  case  are  these :  a  less  quantity  of  seed 
suffices,  stronger  plants  all  through, no  losses  from 
birds,  which  do  much  harm,  an  earlier  bloom, 
and,  as  has  already  been  said,  finer  flowers. 
I  give  Sweet  Peas  no  manure  directly ;  soils  ricii 
in  manure  cause  a  too  vigorous  growth  without 
any  compensating  advantages.  I  tlierefore 
apply  manure  only  as  a  surface  dressing,  no 
better  manurial  agent  for  this  purpose  existing 
than  soot.  After  its  application  the  foliage 
assumes  a  darker  hue  and  the  flowers  become 
brighter  and  clearer  in  colour.  When  the 
plants  reach  the  top  of  the  Pea  sticks  I  have 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  shorn  off  with  a  sickle. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  plants  within  a  useful 
limit  as  to  height,   but  it  ha.s  a  good  eflfect  in 
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causing  a,  crop  of  side  shoots  to  break  away,  and 
in  this  way  keeps  the  plants  in  more  vigorous 
health  than  if  the  growth  was  allowed  to  ex- 
tend upwards  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Plants 
that  liave  been  pinched  when  quite  young  ap- 
pear to  grow  less  tall  than  those  which  have 
been  left  to  grow  natui-ally.  Sweet  Peas  cannot 
be  too  much  cut  for  tlie  well-being  of  the  plants. 
The  flowers  may  be  cut  twice  a  week  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  few  seed-pods  will 
form.  Should,  however,  a  large  crop  set,  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  them  once  or  twice  during 
autumn.  As  an  experiment  I  this  sjiring  grew 
on  a  few  plants  of  the  newer  and  better  sorts, 
until  they  were  finally  potted  into  9-inch  pots. 
They  had  become  large  flowering  plants  at  the 
end  of  May  when  they  were  planted  out,  and 
have  been  flowering  abundantly  ever  since. 
They  are  put  out  singly  in  mixed  borders,  and 
give  a  fresh  charm  early  in  the  season.  For 
furnishing  vases,  &c.,  the  new  Sweet  Peas  are 
particularly  valuable.  In  addition  to  other 
good  points,  the  increased  length  of  stalk  fits 
them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  above  purpose. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  cut  stalks  over 
1  foot  in  length,  and,  including  the  flowers, 
18  inches.  Tied  in  bunches  the  blooms  travel 
well,  though  on  a  prolonged  journey  I  think 
they  lose  something  of  their  sweet  odour. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  Sweet  Peas  now  in  commerce,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
loveliest  varieties   display  their    charms    only 
when   cut  and  a  mass  of    flowers    grouped  or 
bunched  together.     This  applies  more  especially 
to  the  light  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Venus,  Peach  Blossom,  and  Mrs.  Eckford.     As 
a  general  rule  also  the  different  sorts  are  best 
grouped  separately,  not  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  colours  when  blended,  but 
they  are  more    enjoyable   separate.     Varieties 
are  now  numerous.     Blue  sorts  are  particularly 
good,   and   next   to   these   various   kinds  with 
flowers  of  the  softest  tints.     There  are  no  scarlet 
flowers,  but  in   Orange  Prince  and  Meteor  we 
have   the   promise   of   what  may  in  time  be  a 
scarlet  Pea.     There  are  a  few  crimson  sorts  and 
white  varieties  of  great  beauty.     Of  the  latter, 
Blanche  Burpee,  a  variety  not  yet  in  commerce, 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest.     This  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  Mrs.  Sankey.     Emily  Henderson 
as  grown  here  is  early  and  free  flowering,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  termed  a  pure  white  Pea.     Of 
crimson  sorts,   Ignea  is  the  largest,  but  lacks 
brightness.     Firefly  is  very   good,  though,  on 
the  whole,  I  prefer  Cardinal,  as  being  the  most 
brilliant  variety    of     aU.     Of    light     coloured 
flowers  there  is  a  great  variety,  several  of  the 
sorts  being  much  alike,  as,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Princess  Beatrice,  Royal  Robe,  and 
Blushing  I5eauty.     They  are  all  worth  growing, 
but  I  personally  prefer  the  last  named.     Venus 
is  a  most  charming  flower,  of  a  peculiar  satiny 
sufl'used  buff  shade.     Duchess  of  York  is  nearly 
white,  a  mere  dash  of  pink  sufi'using  the  stan- 
dard.    This  is  a  large,  bold  flower  and  first- 
rate.     But    I    think    the    most    beautiful     of 
all     light    sorts     is     Countess     of     Aberdeen. 
The    colour    is    of   the  faintest  blush,  flushed 
very  slightly   with  lightest  pink.     The  flowers 
are  large  and   in  form    perfect.     This    is   not 
yet    in    commerce.     The    range    of    blue-col- 
oured sorts  is  large  and  varied.     Princess  May 
is  the  lightest  in  shade.     This  is  a  French  grey 
selection    from  Countess  of  Radnor  and  much 
inferior  ;  the  flower  is  small,  but  attractive.   Tlje 
last-named  is  universally  admired  and  is  one  of 
the   best   varieties.     Emily   Eckford    is    much 
darker  and  more  blue,  and  is  a  really  beautiful 
flower.     Still  darker  is  Captain  of  the  Blues,  a 
fine  sort  and  indispensable.     In  a  new  and  as 


yet  undistributed  sort  named  Captivation  we 
find  a  combination  of  colouring  which  is  per- 
fectly wonderful.  The  standanls  are  a  peculiar 
shade  of  crimson-purple,  the  wings  blue,  purple 
and  crimson,  giving  to  the  flower  a  "shot" 
eflect.  Under  artificial  light  this  variety  is  most 
beautiful.  This,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  dark-coloured  sorts. 
Of  rose-coloured  flowers  I  prefer  Lady  Penzance 
as  being  the  prettiest,  but  Her  Majesty  is  very 
large  and  fine  and  also  well  worth  growing. 
Mr.  Eckford  has  some  lovely  varieties,  the  wings 
of  which  are  pure  white  and  only  the  standard 
coloured.  The  most  charming  of  these  is  Alice 
Eckford,  the  standard  in  this  variety  being  a 
suffused  rich  rose.  Lady  Harlech  is  also  very 
pretty  ;  in  this  case  the  standard  is  a  soft,  very 
light  mauve.  The  individual  flowers  are  also 
large.  Another  new  sort  called  Triumph  is 
rather'darker  than  Peach  Blossom  and  large  and 
good.  A  very  select  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  ought 
to  include  Countess  of  Radnor,  Emily  Eckford, 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Cardinal,  Lady  Penzance, 
Her  Majesty,  Blushing  Beauty,  Duchess  of 
York,  Peach  Blossom,  Meteor,  Venus,  Mrs. 
Eckford,  Stanley  (dark  crimson-maroon),  Mrs. 
Sankey,  and,  when  sent  out,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Captivation,  Countess  of  Aberdeen  and  Alice 
Eckford.  R.  P.  Beotherston. 

East  Lolhian. 


Single  Marguerites. — I  noticed  when  recently 
at  Boston  that  the  market  gardeners  about  the 
town  grow  somewhat  largely  the  single  white  and 
single  yellow  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
for  bunching.  When  passing  along  tlie  road  one 
comes  upon  patches  full  of  blossom,  and  the 
flowers  when  bunched  and  sent  into  the  Boston 
market  or  to  the  seed-shops  appear  to  find  a  deal  of 
fa,vour.  In  the  south  the  double  varieties  are  pre- 
ferred, but  one  might  look  in  vain  in  a  London 
wholesale  seed  list  to  see  the  single  types  off'ered. 
Selected  forms  of  the  double  varieties,  deep  yel- 
low, lemon  and  white,  propagated  from  cuttings, 
are  off'ered  by  some  growers,  and  the  flowers  from 
these  selected  forms  are  very  handsome  and  sym- 
metrical. One  drawback  to  the  extended  use  of 
these  double  Marguerites  is  found  in  their  ten- 
dency to  be  attacked  by  a  kind  of  fly  or  fungus 
which  kills  the  plants.  Those  growing  in  the  o]>en 
ground  are  as  much  atfected  as  those  grown  under 
glass.— R.  D. 

Lilium  candidum  failing. — The  experience 
of  "  E.  M."  with  this  old  favourite  Lily  is  similar 
to  my  own.  Some  years  ago  the  plants  in  the 
garden  under  my  charge  were  suddenly  smitten 
with  the  well-known  disease,  and  that,  too,  when 
in  rude  health.  Not  only  did  the  bloom  and  foli- 
age wither  away,  but  the  stout  stems  also.  With 
a  view  to  combating  the  disease  I  dug  up  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  bulbs,  took  out  the  old  soil,  and 
replaced  it  with  good  rich  loam,  planting  a  fresh 
lot  of  bulbs.  I  had  hopes  that  my  object  was 
gained,  but  the  following  year  just  as  the  flowers 
were  about  to  open  the  disease  returned,  and  was 
as  fatal  as  before.  My  opinion  is  that  a  dull  sun- 
less season,  although  not  actually  causing  the 
disease,  greatly  hastens  it  when  once  it  sets  in, 
as  last  summer,  although  not  free  from  the  dis- 
order, the  plants  were  not  nearly  so  badly  affected 
as  this  season. — J.  C. 

I  agree  with  "  E.  M."  (p.  76)  that  soil  has 

little,  if  anything  to  do  with  the  disease  that  is 
threatening  in  many  places  to  well  nigh  extermi- 
nate this  beautiful  Lily.  I  have  seen  it  this  year 
diseased  in  both  light  and  rich  soil,  anfl  also 
growing  luxuriantly  under  both  conditions.  I  can- 
not, however,  say  that  I  think  the  evil  is  caused 
by  the  wet  weather,  though  no  doubt  this  hastens 
tlie  end  wlien  decay  has  once  set  in.  I  planted  a 
row  of  a  hundred  of  these  Lily  bulbs  (they  were, 
I  believe,  from  the  south  of  France)  two  years 
ago.  Last  year  they  bloomed  well,  though  they 
were  not  very  robust.  This  year  they  came  uj) 
grandly,  and  I  thought  that  they  would  bo  the 


glory  of  the  garden,  when,  just  as  their  buds  be- 
came visible,  one  stem  after  another  fell  prone  and 
rotten.  Not  one  bloom  did  I  have  from  that  liick- 
le.ss  line,  though  3  j'ards  away  one  bulb,  the  gift 
of  a  cottager,  flowered  well.  I  took  the  failures 
up  and  found  the  bulbs  large  and  solid,  far  bigger 
than  when  I  planted  them,  but  with  hardly  any 
roots.  I  gave  them  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and 
lime  and  planted  them  in  the  kitchen  garden.  If 
they  still  do  no  better  I  shall  try  "  E.  .1.  's  "  baking 
process,  but  until  they  behave  well  they  stay  out 
of  the  flower  garden.  One  cannot  afford  to  have 
all  one's  plans  disarranged  by  such  failures  in  the 
early  summer.  In  the  village  in  which  I  am  liv- 
ing the  white  Lilies  flourish  exceedingly  in  five 
cottagers'  gardens,  but  my  imported  lot  and  also 
another  batch  in  a  neighbour's  garden  bought 
from  a  local  nurseryman,  and  in  all  probability  also 
imported,  have  failed.  Does  this  not  point  to  the 
disease  being  constitutional  with  French  bulbs  '! — 
S.  W.  F.,  Ten-quay. 


ALPINE   PLANTS   AND   THEIR   TREAT- 
MENT.* 

The  vegetation  which  grows  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  Swiss  Alps,  or  of  the  other  high  mountains 
of  the  world,  is  of  a  most  distinct  character- 
quite  sui  grneris;  so  much  so  that  the  most 
casual  tourist  is. at  once  struck  with  its  pecu- 
liarity. At  these  high  altitudes  the  plants  are 
of  a  very  dwarf  habit,  almost  stunted,  and  the 
higher  we  ascend  the  dwarfer  they  seem  to  be- 
come, so  that  at  COOO  feet  in  the  Swiss  Alps  we 
find  nothing  but  dwarf  or  stunted  perennial 
plants,  presenting  often  the  appearance  of  little 
carpets.  Even  the  genera  which  in  the  lowlands 
appear  as  trees  or  shrubs  are  represented  here 
only  by  dwarf  or  creeping  varieties.  Salix, 
Azalea,  Betula,  Arbutus,  for  instance,  instead 
of  growing  to  their  more  usual  height,  spread 
themselves  out  upon  tlie  ground.  They  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  cling 
to  the  ground  on  account  of  the  sun-heat  which 
it  retains.  Alpine  plants  are  generally  peren- 
nials, and  only  a  few  Gentians  (G.  teneUa,  ob- 
tusifolia,  nivalis,  utriculosa,  campestris),  Loma- 
togonium  carinthiacum,  and  some  Rhinanthacese 
are  annual.  They  are  for  the  most  part  stfiloni- 
ferous,  Cipspitose,  and  send  shoots  in  aU  direc- 
tions. The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  re- 
latively large  ;  the  colours  briglit,  brilliant,  and 
pure  ;  the  stems,  if  not  altogether  absent,  are 
.short  ;  and  the  flowers,  owingto  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  from  winter  to  summer,  appear 
all  together  at  the  same  time.  There  are  no 
fungi  in  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  the  bright  and  intense 
light  which  reigns  there  does  not  jiermit  their 
development.  Take  a  plant  of  Dianthus  alpinus, 
and  compare  it  with  the  Pinks  of  the  plains. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  brightness  of  the 
colouring,  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  stems  ;  the  whole  life  of  the 
plant  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  flower 
(which  is,  of  course,  its  most  important  part). 
And  these  flowery  carpets  are  the  most  en- 
chanting amongst  all  the  sights  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  no  language  can  describe  them,  no 
pencil  reproduce  them  ;  they  are  the  jewels  of 
the  Creator  and  His  favoured  ones  in  the  world 
of  plants,  and  both  they  and  their  marvellous 
surroundings  alike  enchant  and  astonish  us. 
But  not  only  are  their  flowers  peculiar,  but  the 
leaves  also  of  plants  on  high  elevations  are 
differently  constructed  to  those  of  the  plains. 
The  powerful  action  of  the  sun  impresses  a  dis- 
tinctive character  not  only  on  the  exterior 
form,  but  even  on  the  very  organisation  of  al- 
pine plants.     The  leaves  are  thick  and  of  com- 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Eojal  Horticnltural  Society 
by  Monsieur  Henri  Correvon,  Jardiu  d'AccUmatation, 
Geueva,  April  25,  1893. 
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pact  texture,  and,  thanks  to  the  density  of  their 
skin,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  tlie  drying 
influence  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the 
intensity  of  tlie  svm's  heat.  Often,  too,  they 
are  further  protected  from  this  drying  influence 
by  a  thick  pubescence,  almost  always  comjiosed 
of  starry  hairs  which  protect  the  skin — the 
grey  down  which,  like  thick  felt,  covers  other 
alpine  plants,  especially  the  Corapositiu  (Edel- 
weiss, Senecio,  Artemisia,  Achillea  nana), 
serves  the  same  end.  And  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  that  in  positions  exposed  to 
the  sun  on  open  heights  and  .'♦lopes  almost  all 
plants  have  coriaceous  leaves  or  a  clo.se  pubes- 
cence, whilst  in  shaded  and  sheltered  ravines, 
and  in  the  gorges  and  hollows  which  serve  as 
beds  for  the  torrents,  they  possess  greener  and 
more  delicate  leaves.  The  anatomy  of  alpine 
plants  proves  tliat  the  cells  of  their  leaves  are 
smaller,  and  that  they  have  thicker  walls  and 
more  concentrated  contents  than  plants  of  the 
plains,  so  that  in  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
the  tissues  are  not  torn  even  at  temperatures 
at  which  the  plants  of  the  plains,  whose  cells 
are  jjrovided  with  thinner  walls  and  contain  a 
greater  pro])ortion  of  water,  would  infallibly 
succumb.  The  more  tufted  habit  and  the  im- 
bricated leaves  of  the  mountain  plants  also  con- 
tribute to  protect  them  from  the  cold  air  cur- 
rents which  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
And  it  is  precisely  these  frosts,  renewed  as  they 
are  every  night,  that  explain  the  cause  of  the 
dwarfness  of  all  these  plants.  The  most  recent 
physiological  researches  have  proved  that  it  is 
during  the  night  that  plants  gi'ow  the  most 
rapidly.  By  day  they  grow  so  much  the  less 
the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  For 
plants  of  tlie  high  Alps  there  is  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  nocturnal  growth,  which  is  prevented 
by  the  frosts.  It  is  only  during  those  hours  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  strong  eni>ugh  to  warm 
the  soil  consideral)ly  that  they  can  possibly 
grow,  and  this  explains  the  shortness  of  the  in- 
ternodes.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
plants  which  carpet  the  high  Alps  so  frequently, 
or  even  generally,  change  their  appearance  when 
transplanted  to  tlie  lowlands  ;  the  nights  being 
warmer,  they  continue  to  grow  and  exhaust 
themselves  ;  all  their  parts  are  soon  lengthened, 
and  they  rapidly  become  paler  in  colour.  For 
the  same  reason,  again,  many  alpine  plants  form 
large  tufts,  beautifully  leaved,  in  England 
which  in  our  gardens  in  Geneva,  where  the  sun 
is  more  powerful  and  the  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere less,  appear  undeniably  weaker  and 
smaller.  In  our  alpine  garden  at  Geneva  we 
can  produce  such  tall,  large,  and  vigorous 
plants  as  you  do  here  in  England.  And  it  has 
been  noticed  that  just  those  very  plants  which 
we  have  such  difficulty  in  raising  under  our  un- 
favourable conditions  in  Geneva  succeed  well 
under  the  more  suitable  conditions  they  meet 
with  in  England,  and  increase  very  rapidly.  I 
was  very  much  astonished  some  years  ago  at  see- 
ing in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge 
quite  a  bed  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  a  plant 
that  never  grows  with  us  more  than  8  centi- 
metres (3j  inches)  in  diameter,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  Ramondias  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew  caused  me  a  very  great 
surprise,  and,  I  must  add,  discouragement.  I 
often  think  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  alpines 
in  your  English  climate,  and  sometimes,  1  con- 
fess, with  somewhat  of  jealousy.  But  if  you 
in  England  are  favoured  in  some  ways,  you  are 
not  so  in  all,  and  you  might  well  sometimes 
envy  us  the  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers  in  our 
modest  rockeries,  and  the  profusion  of  the 
stemless  blossoms  covering  our  tufts  of  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia,  Androsace  glacialis,  liaggeri,  hel- 
vetica,  &o.     And   I   believe    that    our  plants 


grown  in  unfavourable  conditions,  but  under 
the  more  powerful  action  of  the  sun,  have  better 
preserved  their  original  character  than  the  very 
liealthy  and  strong  specimens  which  cill  forth 
my  exclamations  of  delight  in  the  beautiful 
rockery  at  Kew.  Ijut,  alas  !  we  cannot  alter 
the  exi.sting  condition  of  affairs.  You  cannot 
get  more  sun,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  in 
Geneva  to  get  more  moisture  in  the  air.  The  best 
thing  is  for  us  each  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
best  results  under  our  several  conditions. 
It  is  important  for  those  who  wish  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  al- 
pines to  know  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  in  a  natural  state.  These  conditions 
are  not,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  a  lowland 
climate,  but  it  is  possible  in  many  respects  to 
supply  them  by  artificial  means.  And  in  the 
search  for  and  application  of  these  means  lie  all 
the  secrets  of  successful  cultivation.  The  first 
condition  of  growth  for  alpines,  as  for  all  other 
plants,  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  If  the  ther- 
mometer never  rise  above  the  freezing  point, 
the  sun  may  flood  the  landscape  with  its  light 
without  jjroducing  any  movement  of  vegetable 
life,  even  supposing  that  the  soil  were  free  from 
snow  and  ice.  But  whilst  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  warmth  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  of  the  plains  into  growth  and  flower,  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  as 
the  smallest  degree  of  heat  above  the  freezing 
point  wakes  them  at  once  into  active  life.  The 
vegetation  of  the  upper  zones  is  subjected  to  a 
much  more  severe  treatment,  and  enjoys  a 
summer  so  short  and  so  cool,  that  it  might  al- 
most be  said  to  represent  winter  for  the  plants 
of  the  plains.  The.se  alpine  species,  however, 
accomplish  during  this  short  space  of  time  the 
complete  cycle  of  their  annual  existence.  They 
flower  and  ripen  their  seeds  as  well  as  do  the 
lowland  jilants  ;  and  their  stunted  habit,  the 
shortness  of  their  stems,  and  the  smalluess  of 
their  foliage  evidently  contribute  to  quicken 
and  awaken  life,  by  sending  to  the  flower  and 
to  the  reproductive  organs  all  the  sap  conveyed 
to  the  plant  by  its  numerous  roots.  It  is  neces- 
saiy,  however,  to  remember  that  under  the 
conditions  to  which  the  alpine  flora  is  subjected 
it  enjoys  an  ardent  and  intense  warmth,  from 
the  fact  that  the  solar  rays  shine  longer  and 
more  continuously  upon  it,  and  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  is  less  than  in  the  low- 
lands. But  if  during  the  day,  and  when  the 
sun  exercises  its  intluence,  the  vegetation  en- 
joys a  greater  degree  of  warmth,  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  endure  cold  and  rigorous  nights, 
during  which  the  thermometer  sometimes 
descends  to  18'  or  20^  Fahr.  below  freezing. 
Another  essential  condition  to  rapid  growth  is 

Light, 

and  it  is,  after  warmth,  the  chief  element  in 
which  the  alpine  flora  revels.  At  a  great  alti- 
tude Nature  is  far  more  prodigal  of  light  than 
in  the  plains.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
its  growth  the  alpine  flora  is  immediately 
benefited  by  the  same  amount  of  light  that  the 
plants  of  the  plains  receive  in  the  summer. 
Spring  in  the  upper  zones  is  retarded  three  or 
four  months  later  than  in  the  lowlands  ;  or 
rather  it  may  be  said  that  spring  does  not  exist 
there  at  all.  Immediately  after  the  melting  of 
the  snow  alpine  vegetation  enjoys  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  summer  without  having  to  pass 
through  an  intermediate  season.  The  time  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  snow  in  high  regions 
is  generally  put  at  that  of  the  longest  days  of 
the  year — May  and  June — and  in  a  few  days, 
almost  hours,  you  may  see  the  snowfields  trans- 
formed into  verdant  pastures  jewelled  with 
flowers.     After  seven  or  eight  months  of  sleep 


the  plants  find  themselves  suddenly  surrounded 
with  tlie  most  favourable  conditions  for  growth 
and  development.  Light,  warmth,  and  mois- 
ture contribute  all  together  and  at  the  same 
time  to  accom|ilish  this  work,  which  is  only  in- 
terrujited  by  cnld  and  short  nights.  A  very 
large  amount  of  light  is  necessary  for  alpines 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  far 
from  fearing  the  sun's  rays,  absolutely  recjuire 
full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  it  is  only  since  I 
have  kept  them  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  that  I 
have  been  successful  with  such  as  Eritrichium 
nanum,  Androsace  pubescens,  A.  helvetica,  A. 
imbricata,  A.  glacialis,  Edraianthus,  &c.  But 
if  warmth  and  light  are  necessary,  there  is  also 
a  third  condition  which  is  indispensable,and  which 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be  lacking  in  cul- 
tivation. The  rays  of  the  sun  wf)uld  soon  de- 
stroy these  delicate  organs  and  slender  flowers 
if  there  were  not  a  protecting  agent  to  prevent 
the  damage.     This  agent  is 

Water 

dirt'used  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which 
surrounds  the  plants  as  with  light  gauze,  thus 
preventing  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  scorching 
them.  When  summer  comes  the  alpine  pas- 
tures are  watered  by  the  melting  snow,  and  the 
spongy  soil  holds  the  moisture  for  a  long  time 
.and  gives  it  up  to  the  atmosphere  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  get  dry  ;  and  in  districts  overtopped 
by  more  elevated  summits  the  snow  which  melts 
throughout  the  summer  on  the  heights  supplies 
the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  below  with 
the  necessary  water.  And  besides,  when  it  does 
not  rain,  the  nights  in  summer  always  yield 
heavy  dews,  of  which  the  eft'ect  is  evident,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  moisture.  Later  on,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  the  air  is 
drier  and  the  morning  dews  less  heavy.  It  is 
then  that  the  ripening  of  the  seed  takes  [ilace,  for 
which  a  too  great  moisture  would  be  injurious. 
The  plants  then  enter  upon  a  period  of  com- 
parative rest  ;  they  have  set  aside  their  bril- 
liant attractions  and  seem  inactive.  They  do 
not,  however,  pursue  a  less  incessant  work  very 
interesting  to  observe.  During  this  period  of 
its  life-history  the  exterior  parts  of  the  plant 
have  less  need  of  moisture,  because  the  seeds, 
in  order  to  ri[ien,  reijuire  to  be  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  dry  warmth  of  the  sun.  Then 
when  the  sap  is  no  longer  required  by  the  seed 
(which  when  ripe  falls,  and  is  scattered  around 
its  mother  plant),  it  returns  to  the  subterranean 
organs,  where  a  difl'erent  work  is  carried  on. 
Roots  swell  and  are  filled  with  nutritive  juices, 
and  liulbs  store  up  the  food  which  is  required 
for  the  following  spring — in  a  word,  the  plant 
provides  for  its  future  needs.  Winter  is  at 
haud.  Before,  however,  entering  upon  this 
season  of  rest  alpine  vegetation  seems  to  make 
a  last  and  supreme  eft'ort  of  life  and  develop- 
ment. Then  are  fonned  the  flower-buds  of  the 
spring-blooming  kinds,  which  must  be  already 
formed  in  order  that  the  first  sun  of  spring  may 
expand  the  flowers.  Plants  of  this  sort  often 
bring  some  of  their  buds  into  blossom  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  if  you  make  an  excursion  in 
October,  just  before  the  Alps  begin  to  be 
covered  with  snow,  you  will  find  in  the  sub- 
alpine  regions  (1000  to  1500  metres)  that  Gen- 
tiana  verna,  Potentilla  verna,  P.  aurea,  ifec, 
are  in  flower,  and  often  abundantly.  The  rocks 
and  the  stony  debris  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
high  regions  must  be  considered  as  gigantic 
water  reservoirs,  and  their  presence  or  absence 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  jilant  life.  The 
rocks  hold  the  water  and,  like  colossal  sponges, 
store  it  up  in  rainy  weather  and  retain  it  till 
the  dryness  of  the  air  absorbs  it.     Moisture  is 
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then  one  of  the  three  conditions  essential  to  the 
life  of  alpine  vegetation,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  in  England  alpines  generally  do  much 
better  than  in  our  dry  climate  of  Geneva.  For 
years  I  have  tried  several  jilans  for  sujiplying 
tliis  want  of  moisture.  Rockeries  and  stone 
walls  are  very  good,  as  the  stones,  as  I  have 
alreadj'  said,  are  excellent  for  retaining  mois- 
ture. Eritrichium  nanum,  Androsace  glacialis, 
and  otliers  do  very  well  when  grown  on  a  stone 
wall  in  the  full  sun  if  the  wall  is  often  watered. 
But  the  best  plan  for  all  countries  where  the 
sun  is  too  powerful  and  the  air  too  dry  is  culti- 
vation in  Sphagnum.  In  the  Ganhners' 
Chronicle  1  spoke  of  cultivation  in  Sphagnum 
only,  and  with  it  I  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. But  by  this  method  the  roots  grow  so 
freely  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  large  pans 
for  the  plants,  and  this  is  often  inconvenient. 
I  now  tind  the  same  results  can  be  obtained 
with  smaller  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum 
and  fibrous  peat  or  turf.  The  one  important 
conditiim— SI »t  qnd  non — is  to  expose  the  plants 
to  the  full  sun  and  to  water  the  soil  abundantly. 
I  always  thought  that  in  tlie  damp  cHmate  of 
England  this  method  of  cultivation  would  not 
succeed,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  in  the 
southern  counties  experiments  have  been  made 
with  good  .results.  In  Geneva  I  never  could 
persuade  Soldanellas,  Arnica  montana,  Gentiana 
bavarica,  G,  purpurea,  Saxifraga  carpathica,  S. 
iberidifolia,  &c.,  to  flower  until  I  planted  them 
in  Sphagnum  ;  and  a  great  many  other  jilants 
are  now  beginning  to  succeed  very  well  with  me 
by  means  of  this  system.  But  what  you  want  in 
England  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  Would  that 
we  couldgiveyou  some  of  our  sun-ra}'s  and  a  little 
of  otir  dry  atmosphere  !  One  of  the  most  difhcult 
things  for  you  is  the  cultivation  of  the  true  rock 
Jilants  like  Campanula  Zoysi,  excisa,  Elatine, 
Raineri ;  Edraianthi.Senecio  incanus,  leucophyl- 
lus,  and  uniflorus  ;  Phyteuma  comosum,  humile  ; 
Androsace  oiliata,  cyhndrica,  iielvetica,  Paclieri, 
Widfeuiana,  pubcscens,  imbricata,  Haussmanni, 
Heeri,  ('harpentieri  ;  Draba  tomentosa,  Saxi- 
fraga diapensioides,  Eritrichium  nanum,  &c., 
which  succeed  more  easily  in  Geneva.  Our 
Englisli  friends  write  to  us  very  often  that  these 
plants  make  them  despair  ;  that  they  rot  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  <fec.  I  always  give 
them  the  same  advice  :  Place  your  plants  in  an 
old  stone  wall  or  between  the  crevices  of  your 
rockery  in  the  full  sunlight,  and  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  so  that  the  tuft  of  the  plant  is 
parallel  to  and  flat  upon  the  wall,  the  central 
axis  being  horizontal  to  it.  Under  this  system 
I  have  always  obtained  the  best  results.  But  of 
far  greater  value  than  my  own  opinion  is  that 
of  Edmond  Boissier,  who  covered  his  walls  with 
the  rarest  and  most  delicate  of  alpine  and  rock 
plants,  and  my  contention  is  that  this  is  tlie 
only  method  for  keeping  such  delicate  plants  in 
good  liealth  in  England.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  put  any  soil  in  the  crevices  and  holes 
made  in  the  stone  wall  ;  they  should  be  very 
narrow,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
pressed  by  tlie  stones  as  in  their  natural  state. 
They  tind  in  the  moisture  of  the  stones  all  they 
want  for  their  development.  I  never  found  any 
trace  of  soU  in  the  natural  crevices  into  which 
tlie  rock  plants  thrust  their  long  thin  roots.  Tliey 
find  in  the  moisture  and  decomposition  of  the 
stone  all  they  need,  and,  bearing  in  mind  that 
generally  these  plants  are  of  dwarf  and  small 
habit,  it  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  want  nourishing  soil  between  the  stones. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  see  in  the  most  in- 
teresting garden  <if  tlie  late  M.  Ethnond  Boissier 
at  Valeyres,  Canton  Vaud,  the  very  numerous 
varieties  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  walls,  be- 
tween tlie  stones  only,  without  a  particle  of  soU. 


The  garden  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
1900  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  a  very 
sunny  position  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura  Mountains.  I  may  be  asked  how  some 
plants  from  high  glacial  regions  can  thrive 
where  the  heat  of  summer  is  so  intense,  and 
how  these  can  bloom  so  profusely  there.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
mass  of  calcareous  stones  which  were  employed 
by  M.  Boissier  that  the  success  of  this  garden  is 
due.  There  is  there  a  wall  which  excites  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors.  It  is  a  retaining 
wall,  supporting  a  terrace  along  its  whole 
length.  This  wall  is  constantly  damp,  as  it  has 
earth  on  one  side  of  it.  It  is  about  15  feet 
high  and  nearly  40  feet  in  length,  and  faces  the 
north-west.  Here  are  the  greatest  treasures, 
the  choicest  gems  of  the  collection  :  Haberlea 
rhodopensis  (who  would  believe  it  ])  attaining 
in  sucli  a  position,  and  without  nourishing  soil, 
gigantic  jiroportions.  Alyssum  pyrenaicum  is 
plentiful  along  this  wall,  and  even  comes  up  on 
the  gravel  path.  Matthiola  Valeriana,  Cam- 
panula garganica,  C.  Vanneri,  and  C.  Porten- 
schlagiana  grow  so  freely,  that  they  have  to  be 
hoed  up.  Saxifraga  diapensioides,  S.  media,  S. 
squan-osa,  S.  marginata,  and  the  extremely  rare 
S.  cuneata  grow  together  and  mingle  their  tufts 
as  if  emulating  each  other  in  vigour.  Saxi- 
fraga florulenta  is  here  perfectly  acclimatised  ; 
it  abounds  and  wanders  about  freely  in  the 
chinks  of  the  wall.  It  was  planted  here  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Why  then,  if  such 
results  can  be  obtained  at  Valeyres,  could  they 
not  alst)  be  had  here  in  England  1 

Increasing  Alpine  Plants. 

The  most  infallible  and  practical  means, 
which  always  gives  the  best  results,  is  by  seed. 
It  is  the  natural  way  and  the  most  simjile.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  this  method  is  slow 
and  difficuU.  I  must  confess  that  this  is  true 
for  some  kind  of  alpines,  but  only  for  a  few  of 
them,  and  with  just  a  little  care  you  can  raise 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  alpine  plants 
from  seed.  I  have  myself  raised,  either  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Geneva  or  in  our  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
alpine  flora,  and  the  plants  obtained  in  this  way 
are  always  more  robust  and  healthy  than  wild 
plants  transplanted  into  the  gardens.  The 
easiest  to  raise  from  seed  are  the  Caryophyllaceie 
(Dianthus,  Arenaria,  Silene,  Lychnis,  &c.),  the 
Cruciferie  (Erysimum,  Lepidium,  Iberis.  Arabis, 
Draba,  &.C.),  the  ditferent  kinds  of  Helianthe- 
muni,  many  of  the  Compositie,  the  Papavers, 
Globularia.s",  Potentillas,  Geums,  Aquilegias, 
Astrautias,  Eryngiums,  the  Camjianulacea! 
(Edraianthus,  Campanula,  Phyteuma),  Draco- 
cephalums,  Lithospermums,  the  Geraniacoie, 
HypericineK,  Lonicene,  Leguminosie,  Parony- 
chieie,  Polemonium,  Rubus,  Scabiosa,  Seduni, 
Sempervivum,  Thalictrum,  Veronicas,  Saxi- 
fragas.  All  these  plants  grow  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  faciUty  in  good  and  light  soil  ;  they 
o-erminate  in  a  few  weeks  after  having  been 
sown,  and  have  no  special  wants.  The  Priniu- 
laceie,  Gentianaceaj,  Berberidea^,  many  of  the 
RanunculaceiB,  Scrophularinere,  UmbeUiferie, 
LiliaceiB,  Amaryllidere,  Rutacepe,  Iride;e,  and 
Daphne  are  slower  to  come  up,  but  come  with- 
out ditticulty.  The  raiser  must  wait  often  two 
years  (Pwonies  and  Dictamnus  for  instance), 
but  they  never  fail.  Give  them  a  porous  light 
soil  with  a  little  Sphagnum,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  all  cases.  All  the  alpine  plants  must 
be  sown  in  a  cool  frame,  and  in  the  early  spring 
or  in  late  autumn  (November).  The  most  diffi- 
cult kinds  are  the  following  :  Pedicularis, 
Bartsia,  Piederota,  Parnassia,  the  Rhinan- 
thacere,   Pinguicula,  Heaths  (Ericas),  Lycopods, 


Pyrolacese,  Ramondia,  Haberlea,  Janktea, 
Rhododendron,  Orchids,  itc.  On  these  very 
difficult  kinds  M.  Moe,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Christiania,  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments.  For  the  Heaths,  Lycopods,  and 
Ferns  he  takes  pieces  of  turf  cut  into  cubes  of 
2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  rubs  the  seeds  or 
spores  against  the  sides  and  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  cubes,  which  he  then  places  in  water 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  All  the  upper  part  is 
thus  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  and  regular 
moisture,  which  allows  the  slow  and  difficult 
germination  to  take  place  in  a  regular 
manner.  During  the  winter  those  turf 
cubes  sown  with  Vaccini;e  and  Ericacea) 
are  placed  in  a  cool  frame  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  whilst  those  sown  with  Lycopods  and 
Ferns  are  placed  in  a  warm  house,  where  they 
must  be  put  in  a  dark  position.  For  the  Pyro- 
lace.'e,  Orchids,  Parnassia,  and  Rhinauthaoeie 
M.  Moii  recommends  another  system.  The 
pots  which  are  to  contain  the  seeds  are  filled 
with  a  compost  of  one  part  peat,  one  of  forest 
soil,  and  one  of  the  remains  of  Pine  wood  or 
rotten  Fir,  to  which  are  added  a  little  chopped 
Moss  and-  di-y  Fir  needles.  This  compost  is 
firmly  pressed  into  the  pots,  and  small  Mosses 
(Dicranum,  Bryum  argenteum,  Mnium,  <tc.)  are 
then  planted  in  it,  and  in  this  Moss  the  seeds  in 
question  are  sown.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a 
case  containing  water,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
continually  and  regularly  moist.  The  case  con- 
taining the  pots  is  then  placed  for  fifteen  days 
in  a  frame  heated  and  shaded  in  a  uniform 
manner,  and  kept  hermetically  closed  during 
the  whole  time.  And  in  this  way  M.  Mochas 
obtained  excellent  results.  Many  of  the  berries 
like  Empetrum,  Arctostaphylos,  and  Vacciuium 
are  very  difficult  to  raise  from  seed.  I  noticed 
that  it  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps  where 
partridges  and  other  berry-eating  birds  are 
common  that  these  plants  can  be  found  as  seed- 
lings in  any  quantity,  and  so  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  I  have  tried  sowing  in  Geneva 
and  at  the  Linnea  (the  Liunea  is  a  botanic  gar- 
den situated  in  the  Alps  at  Canton  Valais,  near 
to  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice,  at  oOtiO  feet  eleva- 
tion) seeds  of  Arctostaphylos  and  Emjietruiu 
eaten  and  digested  by  a  lilackbird,  and  some 
which  were  not  so  digested,  but  as  yet  I  have 
arrived  at  no  definite  conclusion,  because  none 
of  them  have  as  yet  come  up,  and  I  am  still 
waiting  for  results.  When  the  seeds  have  ger- 
minated, and  the  plants  begin  to  get  strength, 
they  must  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or  planted 
singly  in  little  pots.  Some  kinds,  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Daphne,  Adonis,  Ranunculus,  Gen- 
tiana purpurea,  G.  lutea,  G.  punctata,  G.  pan- 
nouica,  G.  asclepiadea,  Pieonias,  some  of  the 
Androsaces,  Silene  acaulis,  &c. ,  are  very  slow 
to  grow,  and  take  a  very  long  time  to  bloom. 
Others,  as  Papavers,  Thlaspi,  Linaria  alpina,  L. 
petra?a,  Arabis,  iSrc.,  frequently  blossom  in  the 
first  year.     The  best  season  for 

The  CoLLErTixG  of  Seeds 

in  the  alpine  regions  is  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, as  at  that  time  one  can  still  recognise  the 
species  to  which  the  seed  belongs,  and  as  it  is 
equally  the  best  time  for  taking  up  the  plants 
we  desire  to  transport  to  the  plains,  a  jouruey  in 
the  Alps  affords  then  a  double  advantage.  The 
month  of  September  is  also  the  projier  season 
to  undertake  the  propagation  of  alpines  by 
division  of  the  tufts,  though  this  may  be  done 
also  in  the  spring.  A  large  proportion  of  al- 
])ine  plants  can  be  increased  in  this  way,  but 
they  will  not  all  bear  the  operation.  The  kinds 
which  grow  in  carpet  fashion,  forming  mossy 
tufts,  are  especially  suited  for  division.  The 
Saxifrages  of  the  sections  Isomeria  (S.  aconiti- 
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f(ilia),  miscopetalum  (S.  rotundifolia,  &c.),  Hir- 
culus,    diptera    (S.     sarmentofa,     Ac),  dacty- 
Iciides  (S.    caispitosa,   itc),  tracliypliylluiu    (S. 
aizoides,    &o.),    Euaizoouia    (S.    Aizoon,    A'o.), 
and  Robertsonia  (S.  nieifolia,  &c.)  are  i)articu- 
larly  well  suited  for  this  method  of  propagatiou. 
The  Saxifrages  of  the  sections  nephrophyllum 
(S.    cenma,    &c.),    boraphylla    (stellaris,    Ac), 
prophyrion     (oppositifolia,    &c.)    do    not    root 
well,    and    the    section    Kabschia    (S.     cassia, 
squarrosa,  &c.)  will  not   bear  division  at   all. 
All  the  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  many  Sileues, 
Pinks,  the  Compositse,  some  Campanulas,   the 
dwarf    and    creeping    Phloxes,    and   a   certain 
number  of   Primroses  seem  rather  to    recpiire 
divisitm  in  cultivation  than  to  object  to  it,  and 
numy    other    sj)ecies,    especially    those    which 
l)ulong  to  the  pastures  and  grassy  slopes,  are  the 
same.      But    it   is  not^so  with   the    European 
Androsaces,  the  Dianthus  of  the  group  sylves- 
tris,  the  Silenes  of  the  group  acaulis,  the  Gen- 
tians, and,  generally  speaking,   the   Ranuncu- 
Iii.ceie,     the     Leguminosw,    Papaver    alpiuum, 
]iyrenaicum,    &c.,    the    Phyteuma,    and    many 
other  tufted  and  dwarf,  but  not  creeping  plants. 
Certain  species,  such  as  creeping  Willows,  Rosa, 
Clematis,   Daphne,   Andro-sace    lanuginosa  and 
A.  foUosa,  Silene  Pumilio  and  Elisabethaj,  Dian- 
thus   alpinus,  many   Campanulace;e,    Erodium 
petr^um,  itc. ,  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  ;  it 
need    hardly  be    said  that    they    should  have 
cold  treatment  in  a  close  frame.     I  was  a  long 
time  endeavouring  to  find  out  a  way  of  increas- 
ing kinds  of  Erodium  which  are  sterile  in  our 
country,  such  as    E.   Sibthorpianum,   chrysan- 
thum,  and    olympicum  ;    but   two    years    ago, 
s.^eing    my    gardener    making     his    Geranium 
cuttings    in    August,  it   occurred    to  me   that 
possibly  tlie   same    plan  might   do  with  these 
Erodiuras.      And  so  it  proved,  and  I  now  get 
all  my  Erodiums   from  cuttings  made  of    the 
rhizome   in   August,    and    I    never    lose   one. 
Finally,  any  sorts  like  Ramondias,  Haberleas, 
Jankiea  can  be  increased  from  the  leaves  (as  is 
often  done  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias),  and  others 
like  Daphne,  CoronUla,  Betula  can  be  grafted 
on  commoner  sorts. 

The  digging  up  of  alpine  plants  and  trans- 
planting them  to  gardens  were  for  many  years 
the  only  method  employed  for  increasing  them 
and  furnishing  rockeries  ;  but  for  many  varie- 
ties this  not  oidy  injured  the  specimens  trans- 
planted—  for  many  will  not  bear  the  moving, 
and  perish  miserably  without  flowering  -  but  it 
also  does  great  injury  to  the  flora  of  the  Alps 
or  other  country  whence  the  plants  are  taken, 
and  the  fears  exjjressed  by  naturalists  of  seeing 
certain  rare  plants  disappear  from  the  localities 
where  they  exist  is  not  at  all  exaggerated  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  fact  that  this  has  already  happened 
in  more  than  one  instance  in  Switzerland  and 
other  countries.  The  disappearance,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  very  rare  and  interesting  Spi- 
rauthes  Romanzofliana  from  Ireland,  the  only 
European  station  of  the  plant,  is  known  to  all 
of  you.  Far,  then,  from  being  chimerical,  our 
fears  are  fully  justified,  and  a  movement  has 
been  started  in  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  wild  plants  in  their  respective 
localities  and  for  their  jjroteotion  generally. 
Notice  the  following  fact,  for  instance,  as  proof 
of  the  need  for  such  a  movement.  We  have  at 
only  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the 
boundary  between  Tessin  and  Italy  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  rarest,  of  all  the 
Androsaces,  A.  Charpeutieri.  It  grows  nowhere 
in  the  world  but  on  three  or  four  of  the  peaks 
about  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  specimens  of  it.  Tlie  po.sition  of  the  plants 
is  well  known — so  well,  indeed,  that  .some  Ger- 
man  horticulturists    have    already  been    there 


many  times  to  collect  this  rare  and  distinct 
plant  for  sale !  Supjiose,  for  a  moment,  that 
twenty  jieople,  each  taking  twenty  phints,  an- 
nually visit  the  spot,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
at  most  the  species  will  be  exterminated.  I 
got  seeds  of  it  some  years  ago,  and  sowed  it  at 
Geneva,  raising  three  plants  of  it,  and  planted 
them  in  the  rockery  of  our  alpine  Ijotauic 
garden,  "The  Linnea"  in  Valais,  where  they 
are  now  very  flourishing  and  give  us  a  mass 
of  seeds  every  year.  I  could  tell  the  same 
story  of  more  than  fifty  rare  Swiss  plants,  so 
that  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  recom- 
mending everybcjdy  always  to  reproduce  rare 
plants  l)y  seed,  cuttings,  or  division,  instead  of 
rooting  them  up  in  a  wild  state. 

We  founded  eleven  years  ago  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  wild  plants,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  extermination  which  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  the  society  now  numbers 
more  than  700  members,  of  whom  fully  200  are 
in  England.  We  also  founded  a  garden  at 
Geneva  for  the  rearing  of  alpine  plants  from 
seed,  the  "  Jardin  d'Acclimatatiou '' ;  and  we 
have  since  founded  in  the  high  Alps  of  Valais, 
two  hours  below  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  near  the  village  of  Bourg  S.  Pierre, 
and  close  by  the  mule  path  which  goes  over 
the  pass  into  Italy,  another  botanic  garden  for 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  such  plants 
as  are  threatened  with  extinction.  This  garden, 
"  The  Linnea,"  is  well  situated,  and  the  plants 
which  we  cultivate  there  are  very  healthy,  and 


about  2|  feet,  and  L.  candidissimum,  smaller,  are 
charming  border  flowers.  Lychnis  Haageana  was 
also  here,  a  type  not  eo  much  grown  in  gardens  as 
it  deserves  to  he,  and  the  large  crimson  L.  Fraseri 
is  very  showy.  Papaver  orientale  var.  mulli- 
florum  is  a  large  and  striking  form  of  the  oriental 
Poppy.  The  large  orange-yellow  Senecio  Doroni- 
cum  could  also  be  seen  to  advantage.  On  a 
south  wall  the  single  white-flowered  Rosa  poly- 
antha  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  a  mai=s  of 
well-formed,  white  flowers  heaped  up  in  haiipy 
plenteouenoss.  R-  ^■ 


THE  HEDR.'EANTHUSES.* 

The  genus  Edraianthus,  or,  more  correctly, 
Hedrieauthus.  which  belongs  to  the  Campanu- 
laceie,  comprises  ten  species,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  in  cultivation,  but  are  only  grown 
in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Austria  and  in  the 
gardens  of  lovers  of  alpine  plants.  They  are 
all  very  handsome  plants,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  emljellishment  of  rockwork  and  for  plant- 
ing in  the  crevices  of  walls.  They  are  dwarf 
and  essentially  rock  plants  whose  native  habitat 
is  chiefly  on  the  calcareous  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Austria,  and  also  of  the  Balkan  range.  Their 
perfectly  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  their  handsome 
blue  or  violet  coloured  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Campanulas,  and  their  abundant 
bloom  cause  them  to  be  much  sought  after  by 
and   at  the   present  time  there   are 


amateurs, 

few  plants  more  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs 

will  well  repay  a  visit  from  anyone  passing  that  I  ^^d  designers  of  alpine  gardens. 

way.  In  a  tine  account,  published  in  the   Wiener 

Illastriite  GarUu  Zcitxiuj,  Dr.  Beck  von 
Mannagetta  has  described  eleven  species  (one 
of  which  with  white  flowers  appears  to  me  to 
be  only  a  case  of  albinism)  and  a  pretty  large 
number  of  varieties.  In  the  imperial  gardens 
of  the  Belvedfere  at  Vienna  most  of  these  are 
cultivated,  but  in  the  present  article  I  shall 
only  treat  of  the  kinds  which  we  grow  here  at 
Geneva,  and  with  which  1  am  consequently 
well  acquainted.     They  are  as  follows  ;— 

HEDK.>;AN'THrS     SERPYLUFOLIUS     (Do    C. ).  — >  A 

native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  the  calcareous 
mountains  of  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia  and 
Monteneo-ro.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  striking 
species  of  the  whole  genus.  The  leaves  are 
spathulate,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  from  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  to  1-!  inches  long,  ciliated  at  the 
edces  and  borne  on  numerous  brownish  red  stems 
forming  a  more  or  less  compact  tuft.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  bell-shaped,  from  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  glistening  dark 
violet  colour,  on  which  the  white  pistd  shows 
itself  in  clear  relief.  The  flowers  are  very  numer- 
ous and  in  well-grown  specimens  are  produced 
«o  profusely  as  to  completely  hide  the  foliage. 
Blooms  in  May  and  June.  A  plant  of  this  species 
growintr  in  a  crevice  of  a  wall  built  of  tufa  m  our 
alpine  garden  here  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
has  produced  a  flower-cluster  of  such  extreme 
beauty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anythmg 
more  brilliant. 

H  Pi-MiLio  (De  C.).— A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Dalmatia.  The  plant  forms  a  perfectly  dwarf 
tuft  of  very  narrow,  needle-like  leaves  of  a  bluish 
tint,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  ciliated 
at  the  edges.  Flowers  large,  of  a  reddish-hlac  or 
bluish   colour,   bell-shaped,  numerous,  and  borne 

and 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  THE  OXFORD 

BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

While  at  all  times  of  the  year  something  of  a 
very  interesting  character  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  lovers  of  hardy  flowers 
find  during  June  and  July  much  that  has  special 
attractions  for  them.  The  new  houses  are  a 
decided  acquisition,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
in  the  case  of  those  open  to  inspection,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  doing  remarkably  well.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  in  the  spacious  house  devoted  to 
aquatics,  several  of  which  are  already  in  bloom. 
In  that  portion  of  the  garden  set  apart  for  hardy 
plants  Alyssum  Wiersbecki  is  in  full  bloom  ;  its 
large  corymbose  heads  of  deep  yellow  flowers 
were  quite  attractive.  Aconitum  ochroleucum  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  species,  remarkable 
for  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the  flowers.  Brodiasa 
congesta,  with  its  AUium-like  heads  of  pale  lilac- 
blue  flowers  borne  on  tall  stems,  is  a  striking 
object.  Barkhausia  taraxacifolia  is  a  tall  and 
stately  plant,  growing  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or  so, 
bearing  yellow  flowers.  Delphinium  Brunonia- 
num,  with  large  pale  lilue  flowers,  growing  to  a 
heicfht  of  Ij  feet ;  D.  cashmerianum,  both  smaller 
in  shape  and  darker  [in  hue,  and  certainly  freer, 
height  IJ  feet,  and  I),  species,  producing  tall, 
lent'thy  spikes  of  small  rich  blue  blossoms,  are 
singularly  bright.  Dianthus  cruentus,  with  its 
blood-crimson,  large  single  flowers,  is  very  attrac- 
tive ;  also  a  single  form  of  D.  caryophylloides. 
Digitalis  ambigua  is  one  of  the  grandiflora  type, 
the  flowers  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  is  usually 
seen  and  larger  in  size.  Dracocephaleum  Ruy- 
schianum  is  a  fine  border  plant  with  clear  blue 
flowers.  Eremurus  robustus  grows  to  a  good 
height,  and  throws  up  an  enormous  spike  of 
yellowish  white  flowers.  The  ))urple-flowered 
Gladiolus  byzanlinus  deserves  to  bo  noted  as  a 
very  useful  and  showy  border  plant.  Among  the 
Geraniums,  that  vigorous  and  handsome  species 
G.  armenum  deserves  to  he  noted  for  its  large, 
deep  purplish  rose-coloured  flowers.  Lasthenia 
glabrata  is  another  deep  yellow  perennial  of  a 
showv  character.  Linaria  dalmatica  var.  grandi- 
flora "is  well  named,  yellow,  many  large  flowers, 
the  plant  growing  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet. 
Among  the   Linums,  L.   austriacum,   light   blue, 


*  In  their  "  Generi  Plantarum "  Bentham 
Hooker  class  the  plants  of  this  genus  amongst  the 
Wahlenbergias,  but  Wettssein  in  his  monograph 
(1887)  adheres  to  the  distinction  otthe  genus  under 
the  name  of  Hedrajanthus,  and  m  this  all  the  Austr.iU 
bo'anists  are  in  accord  with  him.  Apart  from  the 
differeuoe  in  the  form  of  the  capsule,  there  are  in  the 
matter  of  culture  (on  which  we  take  our  stand  here) 
important  points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
■renera,andtheHedra;authuses,asre(iuiringexc^ptional 
cultural  treatment  from  that  of  other  campanulaceous 
plants,  constitute  a  separate  class. 
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erect  on  ?tems  so  short  that  the  flowers  are  almost 
sessile.  The  average  length  of  the  corolla  is  from 
three-fifths  of  an  inch  to  over  1  inch,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession  on  the  tuft  for 
more  than  two  months.   Blooms  in  May  and  Juno. 

H.  DiNARicus  (A.  Kerner). — This  species,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Dinaric  Alps,  only  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  in  having  longer  and  narrower 
leaves,  a  less  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  flowers 
with  longer  stalks  and  slightly  pubescent. 

H.  CAKirixus  (Schott  and  Kohelin). — A  native 
of  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  the  cal- 
careous Alps  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina 
and  Montenegro. 

H.  ORAMINIFOLIPS  (De  C). — A  native  of  the 
southern  region  of  the  Apennines,  the  Abruzzi, 
and  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

H.  TExriFOLius  (De  C.).— A  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  from 
Trieste  to  Montenegro. 

The  three  last-named  species,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  well-marked  specific  characteristics, 
are,  nevertheless,  so  nearly  alike  in  their  general 
appearance,  that  they  are  very  generally  con- 
founded with  one  another  by  those  who  grow 
them.  They  form  grassy  tufts  of  numerous, 
narrow,  linear  leaves,  which  vary  in  length  from 
about  1  inch  to  10  inches,  are  ciliated  at  the  edges 
and  of  a  light  green,  sometimes  greyish  colour. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  thick  stems,  which 
rest  on  the  ground  ;  these  stems  are  from  2  inches 
to  over  8  inches  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with 
scale-like  bracts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters,  and  in  their  form  and  arrangement 
resemble  those  of  Campanula  glomerata  (L. ). 
They  are  of  a  bluish-lilac  colour,  and  bloom  from 
June  to  August.  In  well-grown  specimens  the 
clusters  of  flowers  are  so  numerous,  that  they  form 
a  blue  circle  around  the  tuft  of  foliage,  which 
rises  from  the  midst  of  the  flowers  like  a  dense 
plume.     Lastly,  we  grow  also 

H.  DALMATicus  (DeC. ),  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  and  the  species 
which  is  most  extensively  grown  in  alpine  gardens. 
This  is  another  tufted  species  with  narrow  Grass- 
like leaves,  which  are  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
in  length,  ciliated  at  the  edges  as  far  as  to  the 
middle,  and  glabrous  on  both  sides.  The  flower- 
stems  are  at  first  drooping  and  afterwards  stand 
erect ;  they  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  largish  (nearly  an  inch 
long),  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  and  are  produced  in 
clusters  like  those  of  the  three  preceding  species. 
Blooms  in  July  and  August,  and  sometimes  in 
September. 

The  culture  of  the  Hedrseanthuses  is  not  difh- 
cult  in  the  dry  and  sunny  climate  of  Geneva, 
but  in  England  these  plants  are  very  liable  to 
damp  ofi',  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
grow  them  there.  The  plants  are  raised  by 
sowing  the  seed  early  in  spring  in  pots  or  pans 
which  are  kept  rather  dry  under  a  cold  frame. 
As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  formed  the  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out,  and  they  are  afterward.s 
potted  ott  about  June  or  in  August.  These 
potted  plants  should  be  kept  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  the  soil  in  wliich  they  are  potted 
should  not  be  too  rich.  A  compost  formed  of 
one-third  limestone  broken  small,  one-tliird 
lieath  soil,  and  one-third  good  loam  suits  them 
best.  As  soon  as  a  plant  is  well  established, 
it  may  be  planted  on  rookwork  (calcareous)  in 
a  crevice  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  not  too 
large,  but  of  suflieieut  depth  to  ensure  thorough 
drainage.  The  roots  may  be  also  introduced 
into  the  natural  fissures  of  a  rock  or  the  crevices 
of  an  old  wall,  in  all  cases  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  this  way  very  happy  results  can  be 
ensured.  Tlie  Hedneanthuses  are  well' worthy 
of  cultivation  in  every  garden  in  which  there 
is  a  rockwork  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They 
are  the  gems  of  tlie  Bellflower  family. — H.  CoR- 
EEVON,  in  lUvuc  HoitlcoU. 


A  CARNATION  NURSERY. 
On  a  breezy  slope,  not  far  from  Tottenham,  is 
theMontague  Nursery  of  Mr.  Gifi'ord,  who  makes 
a  distinct  feature  of  Carnations  and  Pinks. 
When  there  a  few  days  ago  the  Carnations  were 
a  picture  of  varied  colours,  and  the  plants  re- 
ceive no  protection  whatever.  The  layers  are 
planted  out  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible 
and  left  to  weather  tlie  trials  of  winter  ;  thus 
he  is  raising  up  a  race  of  truly  hardy  Carna- 
tions, neither  coddled  in  pots  nor  sheltered  in 
any  way.  Tins  is  the  culture  one  wants  to  see, 
as  varieties  that  will  succeed  on  a  slope  in  full 
exposure  and  not  many  miles  from  London  will 
thrive  alQiost  anywhere.  The  majority  of  the 
varieties  are  selfs,  although  Mr.  Gifl'ord  grows 
flakes,  bizarres,  Picotees  and  every  type,  in  fact, 
of  the  flower,  but  it  is  the  selfs  that  at  this 
season  make  showy  masses  of  colour,  each  va- 
riety grouped  by  itself  in  a  bold  way,  such  as 
one  would  like  to  see  more  followed  in  private 
gardens. 

We  looked  carefully  thro'agh  the  rich  collec- 
tion and  were  pleased  to  .see  how  free  the  more 
recent  varieties  are  from  bursting  of  the  calyx 
—a  fault  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  though  the 
variety  be  faultless  in  other  respects.   Not  a  few 
of  the  best   kinds  have  been  rai.sed  here,  and 
the  large   break  of  seedlings  shows  that  many 
fine  things  are  in  store.     Amongst  these  we  see 
that  the  points  we  have  always   insisted  upon 
are  a  feature — strong,  fairly  dwarf  habit,  clear, 
decided   colour,    sturdy   stems   and    fragrance. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kinds  is  Cantab, 
which  was  deservedly  given  an  award  of  merit 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.    The  flowers,  bright  crimson,  full,  and 
very  fragrant,  do  not  burst.     It  i.s  the  sweetest  in 
its  Clove  scent  of  any  of  the  more  recent  varie- 
ties.    (_)xonian    is    auotlier    of    Mr.     Gilford's 
seedlings  of  great  merit.     The  flowers  are  large, 
deep  crimson,  almost  an  old  Clove  shade,  very 
fragrant  and  strong-growing.     It  is  one  of  the 
finest    in    its    distinct    section    and    efteotive 
in    a    bold    group.       Duchess    of    York    is    a 
fine  variety.     The  flowers  appear  before  those 
of   any  kind  and  are  welcome  for  their  beau- 
tiful   colour,    opening    of    a    coral    tint,    but 
passing   with   age    to    blush,    whilst   they   are 
delicately  fragrant.     The  plant  when  in  a  mass 
looks  we'll  in  the  ojjen,  as  it  is  strong,  vigorous, 
and  very  hardy.     Empress  is  of  sturdy  habit, 
the  flowers  very  fragi-ant,  and  the  broad,  stout, 
petals  of  the  purest  white.     The  flowers  stand  up 
wellouthevigorousstenis,butthegrowthisnottoo 
tall.  One  wants  a  happy  medium  in  habit,  neither 
too  tall  nor  too  dwarf,  the  flowers  if  near  the 
ground  soon  getting  sullied  by  heavy  rains.  We 
were  pleased  with  a  variety  named  Montague, 
whicli  made  a  fine  display.     The  plant  grows 
strongly,  and  produces  remarkably  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  well  formed,  with  broad,   stoat   petals 
and  sweetly  scented.     It  is  one  of   the   finest 
border  Carnations  ever  raised,  and  is  very  rich 
in  a  good  group.     The   Moor   is   a   fine   deep 
crimson   variety,    almost    black   in   its   intense 
shade  of  colour,  and  very  fragrant.     Readers  of 
these  nfftes  will  notice  that  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  Carnations  here  is  their  rich  scent,  and  a 
flower  that  is  not  fragrant  is,  like  a  scentless 
Rose,  bereft  of  its  most  precious  charm.     Mrs. 
Gifford  is  a  good  white.     The  flowers  are  quite 
large  enough,  as  they  are  the  biggest,  perhaps, 
of  all  thcjse  in  this  collection,  but  they  are  very 
iiure,  and  the  plant  is  strong  and  free  in  growth. 
We  .should   think  that  this  Carnation  would  do 
better  under  glass  than  in  the  border,  where 
one  does  not  want  flowers  of  too  bulky  dimen- 
sions.     Leauder   is   one    of  the   best  yellows,  a 
colou)-  well  represented,  but  the  plants  are,  as  a 


yellow-coloured  Carnation  by  its  miserably, 
sickly  "grass."  Mr.  Gifford  has  raised  here, 
however,  an  advance  upon  existing  kinds.  The 
plants  are  very  strong,  and  stood  out  the  whole 
winter  without  any  coddling  whatever.  Very 
few  burst  flowers  appear  and  the  colour  is  soft 
and  fresh.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  sturdier  race  of  yellows.  Amy 
Herbert  is  an  acquisition  amongst  the  rose 
shades,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and  of  a  shining 
rose-pink  shade,  produced  freely,  and  on  strong 
stems.  Queen  of  Beddera  is  well  named  for  its 
dwarf  sturdy  habit ;  the  flowers  have  very  stout 
petals,  and  the  colour  is  brilliant  carmine-rose, 
a  clear  pleasing  shade. 

One  might  enumerate  many  more  varieties, 
but  some  of  the  finest  have  been  men- 
tioned, all  of  value  for  the  garden,  and 
we  hope  Mr.  GiSbrd  will  continue  raising 
fine  border  kinds  of  strong  self  colours  or 
shades  pleasing  and  efl'ective.  Panorama  is 
a  striped  Carnation,  but  very  delicate  in  colour, 
the  ground  clear  primrose,  striped  with  rose,  a 
pretty  contrast,  whilst  the  flower  is  very  fra- 
grant. A  group  of  this  is  a  change  from 
stronger  shaded  forms.  Stadtrath  Bail  is  a  thick- 
petalled  flower,  yellow,  striped  with  crimson, 
and  we  may  mention  the  rich  purple  self 
Mulatto,  the  flowers  of  bold  shape  and  intense 
colour,  a  royal  purple.  This  class  when  so  fine 
in  shade  is  of  merit,  but  is  apt  to  get  spoiled 
by  magenta  or  similarly  dingy  tones.  Ketton 
Rose  was  very  fine ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
colour. 

Amongst  the  flakes,  Lorua  Doone  is  worth 
notice  for  its  stout,  tinely-petalled  flower,  flaked 
with  bright  scarlet,  but  none  of  the  flaked 
varieties  are  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  good  selfs. 
Edith  Brill  is  a  fine  white,  the  spotless  flowers 
shaped  like  those  of  a  Gardenia,  and  the  growth 
of  the  plant  robust  and  dwarf.  Bret  Harte,  we 
may  mention,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  deep 
velvety  crimson  class,  the  flowers  lasting  a  con- 
siderable time  without  shrivelling,  and  get 
darker  with  age.  The  collection  comprises  all 
the  older  varieties,  such  as  Raby  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Watts. 

Mr,  Gifi'ord  also  grows  Pmks  largely.  The 
plants  were  of  course  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
large  groups  of  various  varieties  must  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  display  when  they  were  in  full 
beauty.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Pinks 
are  getting  almost  as  much  in  demand  as  the 
Carnation  or  Picotee.  His  finest  Pinks  are, 
amongst  the  selfs.  Ascot,  pink  with  deeper 
centre  ;  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  both 
white,  and  Homer,  deep  rose:  whilst  of  the 
laced  kinds  of  note  are  Captain  Kennedy, 
Emerald,  Modesty,  Mrs.  Darkle,  and  Mrs. 
Waite. 

Sweet  Peas.— It  is  the  fault  of  the  grower 
when  these  have  a  short  blooming  season.  If  the 
blooms  are  freely  gathered  there  will  not  be  much 
fear  of  the  plants  coming  to  a  standstill,  other- 
wise there  is  sure  to  be  a  quantity  of  seed-pods 
form,  and  these  quickly  bring  the  flowering  time 
to  a  close.  I  have  just  been  contrasting  a  row  of 
them  in  a  neighbour's  garden  with  my  own.  The 
two  lots  were  sown  at  about  the  same  time  and 
are  equal  as  regards  vigour,  but  from  the  time 
mine  came  into  bloom  I  have  gathered  hard,  so 
that  very  few  seed-pods  have  had  the  chance  of 
forming.  The  plants  are  still  growing  with  much 
freedom,  and  I  shall  apparently  continue  to  cut 
from  them  for  a  couple  of  months  to  come.  My 
neicdibour's  Peas  otter  a  wonderful  contrast  to 
mine,  having  quite  gone  out  of  bloom,  the  haulm 
being  thickly  studded  with  pods.  There  is  a 
great  and  apparently  increasing  demand  for  Sweet 
Veas,  the  florist  desiring  to  have  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and,  unlike  many   kinds  of 
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the  season.  Sweet  Peas  must  have  good  ground, 
for,  unlike  some  hardy  annuals,  they  will  yield  no 
.amount  of  bloom  in  soil  that  is  not  well  stirred 
and  properly  enriched.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  commence  to  grow  freely  a  good  dre.ssing 
of  rotten  manure  applied  as  a  mulch  will  much 
help  them,  especially  in  a  dry  time.  In  some 
soils,  and  when  the  winter  is  not  very  inclement, 
autumn  sowings  will  succeed,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  early  part  of  March  will  be  found  the 
best  time  to  sow.  To  keep  off  birds  and  protect 
from  cold  winds  I  lay  some  Birch  sprays  over 
them.— J.  C.  B.  ' 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  THORNS. 
There  are  several  species  of  Crataegus  in  Eastern 
North  America  that  are  excellent  garden  plants, 
although  tliey  are  rarely  planted  in  this  country, 
and  yet  the  European  Hawthorn  (Crataegus 
Oxyacantba)  is  frequently  used  in  our  planta- 
tions in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  hot,  dry 
summers  have  such  an  effect  upon  it  that  it  is 
often  deprived  of  its  leaves  through  fungoid 
diseases  in  .July  or  August.  The  best  North 
American  Hawthorns  to  plant  in  the  Northern 
States  are  Cratregus  mollis,  Cratajgus  cordata, 
Cratasgus  punctata  and  Cratajgus  Crus-galli. 

C.  MOLLIS,  which  grows  to  a  larger  size  than 
the  other  species  of  the  Northern  States,  where  it 
often  appears  as  a  broad-branched,  shapely  tree, 
fully  .SO  feet  high,  is  the  earliest  American  species 
to  flower.  The  large  flowers  and  brilliant  scarlet 
fruit  of  this  tree  make  it  very  ornamental  in 
spring  and  early  autumn,  and  the  intricate 
branches,  covered  in  their  early  years  with  lus- 
trous chestnut-brown  bark  and  armed  with  long 
curved  spines,  render  it  interesting  in  winter. 
The  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  IJ  inches  long,  un- 
fortunately falls  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in 
August  or  September. 

C.  cORnATA,  known  as  the  Washington  Thorn, 
has  the  merit  of  flowering  later  than  any  of  the 
other  species,  the  small  flowers  opening  here  late 
in  June  ;  its  thick  and  lustrous  leaves  turn  in  the 
autumn  to  brilliant  shades  of  scarlet  and  orange, 
and  the  small  bright  red  fruit  hangs  on  the 
branches  until  late  into  the  winter.  As  an  orna- 
mental plant,  the  Washington  Thorn  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  small  North 
Ainerican  trees.  Once  popular  as  a  hedge  plant, 
it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens. 

C.  PUNCTATA  is  distinguished  by  its  obovate 
rounded  leaves  with  prominent  veins,  its  large 
bright  red  or  clear  yellow  fruit  marked  with  many 
pale  dots,  and  by  its  flat-topped  head  of  spreading 
branches.  Very  common  in  all  the  Appalachian 
region  and  in  the  North  Central  States  and  Ontario, 
it  is  often  seen  in  hill-side  pastures  with  open 
thickets.  The  habit  of  this  species  and  its  large 
and  showy  fruit  should  recommend  it  to  planters, 
who,  up  to  this  time,  have  generally  failed  to 
recognise  its  value.  But  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  Hawthorns  as  an  ornamental  plant  is  the 

CocKspuR  Thorn  (Crata?gus  Crus-galli),  one  of 
the  most  variable  in  the  form  of  its  leaves  of  all 
our  Hawthorns,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed trees  of  Eastern  North  America,  ranging 
as  it  does  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  in  Texas.  In  cultiva- 
tion the  Cockspur  Thorn  is  a  shapely  tree,  with  a 
short  trunk  and  wide-spreading  branches,  which 
sweep  the  ground  when  sutiScient  space  is  .allowed 
them  in  which  to  develop  and  form  a  compact, 
round-topf  o  1,  well-proportioned  head.  The  flowers 
open  in  June  after  the  large,  thick  and  lustrous 
leaves  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  a  comp.aratively  small  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  in  bloom.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  .abundant  and  hangs  on  the  branches  through- 
out the  winter  without  diminution  of  brightness, 
iind  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  turn  to  brilliant 
shades  of  orange  and  scarlet,     This  tree  has  to 


recommend  it  longevity,  a  good  habit,  hardiness, 
lustrous  leaves  brilliant  in  the  autumn,  abundant 
late-opening  flowers  and  well-coloured,  persistent 
fruit. 

The  Thorns  are  best  increased  by  seed,  .al- 
though particular  varieties  are  multiplied  by 
grafts.  The  seeds  usually  do  not  geruiinate 
until  the  second  year,  and  the  seedlings  at  first 
grow  slowly.  Once  established,  however,  in 
good,  deep,  rather  moist  soil,  which  all  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  require  in  order  to  display  all 
their  beauties,  they  grow  rapidly  and  begin 
to  flower  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  — GVin/oi 
and  Fnivsl. 

Veronica  Traversi.— Dense  bushes  of  Ve- 
ronica Traversi  G  feet  and  more  across  are  this 
season  heavily  laden  with  flowers.  I  think  this 
shrub  is  coddled  more  than  there  is  any  reason 
for.  If  grown  more  exposed,  say  as  single  speci- 
mens, where  direct  light  could  reach  the  plants 
all  around,  I  fancy  this  Veronica  would  withstand 
the  severest  frosts  with  impunity.  In  no  other  way 
can  I  account  for  its  succeeding  so  well  with  us, 
as  the  soil  is  cold  and  the  plants  freely  exposed 
on  a  hill-side. — A.  YorNO. 

Late-flowered  Azaleas.  — While  the  flower- 
ing of  Azaleas  is  usually  associated  with  the  spring 
months,  there  are  two  species  that  flower  natur- 
ally later  than  the  others.  They  are  the  Cali- 
fornian  A.  occidentalis  and  A.  viscosa  from  the 
United  States.  These  have  been  utilised  by  the 
hybridist  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  in 
order  to  extend  the  flowering  season  of  the  hardy 
Azaleas,  but  both  these  species  above  mentioned 
have  pale  coloured  blossoms  ;  hence  the  progeny 
is  wanting  in  the  rich  hues  of  those  that  bloom 
earlier  in  the  year.  Doubtless,  however,  by  con- 
tinuous perseverance  brighter  colours  will  in  time 
be  incorporated  into  the  late-flowered  .section,  but 
as  matters  now  stand  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
have  blooms  of  hardy  Azaleas  a  month  after  mid 
summer.  A.  occidentalis  usually  commences  to 
bloom  when  the  most  of  the  hardy  or  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  past  their  best.  In  this  the  flowers 
are  not  produced  till  the  leaves  are  developed  ; 
hence  a  plant  of  this  in  full  bloom  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  earlier  ones,  as  they  flower  while 
still  leafless.  Various  beautiful  forms  have  been 
raised  from  A.  occidentalis,  and  we  shall  no  doubt 
in  time  see  many  more.  A.  viscosa  (the  Clammy 
Azalea,  or  Swamp  Honeysuckle  of  the  States)  is  a 
free  branching  bush,  with  small  blossoms  of  a 
white  or  pink  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  swampy 
districts  in  M.aine  and  Kentucky,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  long  ago  as  17.S4.  A. 
viscosa  will  often  flower  more  or  less  during  the 
latter  half  of  June,  throughout  July,  and  well  on 
into  August.  A  small  bed  of  this  Azalea  is  very 
attractive  when  in  full  bloom.  Loudon  gives  over 
100  garden  varieties  claiming  parentage  from  A. 
viscosa,  but  if  they  originated  in  this  manner  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  late  flowering 
qualities  of  this  North  American  species.  The 
flowers  of  A.  viscosa  are,  as  in  most  members  of 
the  genus,  very  pleasantly  scented.— T. 

Junipers  for  rockwork. —There  are  many 
of  these  pleasing  evergreens  that  are  suitable  for 
association  with  either  natural  or  artificial  rocks, 
but  the  kinds  I  most  particularly  refer  to  are 
those  of  a  prostrate  or  obli(|ue  habit  of  growth. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  wiiy  of  an  evergreen  shrub 
that  furnishes  stonework"  so  delightfully  as  the 
well  -  known  and  common  Juniperus  Sabina, 
always,  of  course,  adapting  the  feathery  points  to 
the  stones  and  planting  at  the  angle  at  which  the 
plants  have  grown.  J.  prostrata  is,  I  believe, 
now  a  rather  scarce  plant.  It  has  a  rather  more 
refined  habit,  not  so  robust  as  J.  Sabina.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  its  better  qualities  com- 
pared with  Sabina  are  in  proportion  to  the  rarity 
or  extra  costliness  that  one  would  experience  in 
employing  it,  but  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  it  is  certainly  worth  planting  in 
broad  patches  on  large  pieces  of  rock  even  where 
Sabina  has  also  a  place,  because   the  hues  and 


feathering  are  so  distinct.  J.  prostrata  is  of  a 
more  lively  green,  and  its  feathery  points,  which 
hardly  ever  rise  more  than  6  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, are  of  singular  beauty  among  its  own  more 
matured  branches.  As  is  well  known,  Sabina  is 
of  a  rich  sombre  hue,  and  its  chief  merit  on  a 
rockery  is  to  afford  sharp  contrasts  with  almost 
any  kind  of  flowers.  It  imparts  the  effect  of 
deep  shade,  and  may  be  used  where  light  and 
shade  are  studied  to  get  the  latter  most  effectively 
when  the  conditions  for  doing  so  are  not  the  most 
favourable.  J.  nana  is  a  curious  little  plant. 
With  me  it  has  not  yet  grown  in  the  past  three 
years  more  than  0  inches  high.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  would  be  were  this  planted  in  a 
bo'd  grou]i  or  an  irregular  patch,  but  I  can  imagine 
— and  I  hope  in  this  case  my  imagination  does  not 
run  away  with  my  judgment — that  the  picture 
would  be  very  beautiful.  No  doubt  the  effect 
would  be  stiff,  but  groups  of  humble  flowers  so 
arranged  as  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  this  green 
foil  at  different  seasons,  and  not  too  many  of 
them,  would,  I  think,  not  only  enliven  the  effect, 
but  produce  a  picture  not  seen  every  day.  These 
small  Junipers  grow  and  develop  their  character- 
istic hues  in  healthy  fashion  in  ordinary  loam 
made  porous  by  silver  sand,  so  that  we  see  their 
requirements  are  few,  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  for  their  size  they  give  a  maximum  effect. 
— J.  Wood,  Woodcille,  Kirkstall. 
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PLATE  974. 

THE  GENUS  EUCHARIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  e.  stevensi.*) 

Euc'HAKis  Stevensi  is  one  of  several  seedlings 
or  hybrids  of  garden  origin  which  are  more 
or  less  related  to  the  prince  of  all  Eucharises, 
viz.,  E.  grandiflora  (amazonica).  It  was  first 
described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  from  specimens 
sent  to  Kew  in  1890  by  Mr.  W.  Stevens, 
Walti:)n,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  who  stated  that 
it  had  been  raised  by  his  sou  from  E.  Candida 
crossed  with  E.  Sanderi,  and  that  it  had  proved 
such  a  wimderfully  free-flowering  plant,  tliat  he 
had  entirely  discarded  E.  grandiflora  for  it. 
The  seedlings  first  flowered  in  1885,  and  were 
.shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  where  they  were  taken  to  be  E.  Mas- 
ters!. It  is,  however,  larger  in  the  flower  and 
has  more  flowers  in  an  umbel  than  E.  Mastersi. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  E.  Sanderi  so 
closely,  that  tlie  two  are  not  easily  separated, 
except  perhaps  by  very  clever  people,  and,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  good  reasons  there  are  for 
believing  E.  Sanderi  to  be  a  hybrid  between  E. 
grandiflora  and  E.  Candida,  tlvis  resemblance  is 
what  might  be  expected.  It  is  difticult  to  draw 
the  line  between  some  of  the  newer  species  of 
Eucluaris,  and  one  feels  tempted  to  say  that  the 
genus  Eucharis  is  composed  of  E.  grandiflora 
and  some  others  of  more  or  less  ambiguous 
character. 

I  wrote  some  notes  on  the  genus  as  it  was 
then  known  in  gardens  in  1888,  when  a  beauti- 
ful plate  drawn  by  Mr.  Moon  of  E.  grandiflora, 
then  called  amazonica,  was  published  in  The 
Garden  (Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  130).  The  species 
mentioned  there,  in  addition  to  the  one  figured, 
are  E.  Candida,  E.  Sanderiana,  and  E.  Mastersi. 
Since  then  several  additions  have  been  made, 
and  these  may  be  fittingly  described  here. 

E.  GRANDIFLORA  VAR.  MooREi. — This  distinct 
variety  first  flowered  with  Mr.  Moore  at  Glas- 
nevin  in  ISSS,  when  it  was  named  in  compliment 
to   him    by    Mr.    Baker.       There   are    now   good 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  Mr. 
Sander's  nursery  at  Sf.  Albanp.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaumo  Sevoreyne. 
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examples  of  it  at  Kew,  where  it  grows  freely  and 
flowers  at  various  times  of  the  year.  It  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  smaller,  rounder  leaves, 
thicker  in  texture,  and  smaller  flowers  with  the 
corona  white  inside,  lined  with  yellow.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  stove,  and  distinct  enough  to  be 
called  a  separate  species,  as  species  of  Eucharis  go. 

E.  Lehmanni  was  described  and  figured  by 
Regel  in  his  "  (iartenflora  "  in  1889  from  specimens 
collected  by  M.  Lehmann  in  Popayan.  It  has 
elliptic,  oblong  leaves  and  an  umbel  of  about  four 
flowers,  white,  lA  inches  in  diameter,  the  corona 
deeply  toothed  with  twelve  divisions.  I  have  not 
seen  the  plant,  but  it  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  E.  Candida  and  the  insignificant  E.  sube- 
dentata. 

E.  Bakeriana  is  one  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.'s    introductions    from     Colombia,    and     first 


does  not  grow  well  nor  will  it  flower  with  any- 
thing like  the  freedom  of  E.  grandiflora. 

E.  Lowi. — This  is  a  supposed  natur.al  hybrid 
between  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  Sanderi.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  in  1S1I3 
from  New  Grenada  among  a  consignment  of  bulbs 
of  E.  Sanderi,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distin- 
i  guished  except  when  in  flower.  It  was  namsd 
and  described  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  suggested  its 
hybrid  origin,  but  admitted  its  superiority  over  all 
the  other  supposed  hybrids  from  the  same  parents. 
Its  scapes  are  2  feet  long  and  two-flowered  ;  each 
flower  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  spreading,  over- 
lapping segments  an  inch  wide,  the  three  inner 
ones  singularly  incurved — a  character  which  at 
once  distinguishes  this  from  all  other  forms  of 
Eucharis.  It  is  now  fairly  common  in  cultivation, 
.and  although  we  know  little  about  it  as  yet,  I 


hybrids  that  give  colour  to  gardens  in  the  late 
summer.  For  effect,  few  if  any  Gladioli  surpass 
the  long-grown  (».  brenchlej'ensis,  which  is  more 
vigorous  than  the  hybrids,  thriving  well  when 
they  disappear,  whilst  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers 
appear  in  a  bold  spike.  The  best  way  is  to  plant 
a  good  bed  of  it  with  the  graceful,  feathery  (jypso- 
phila  as  a  groundwork. 


flowered  with  them  in  1890,  when  it  was  named  at 
their  request  by  Mr.  Brown  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
.J.  (i.  Baker,  F. R.S.  Mr.  Brown  described  it  as 
a  distinct  and  well-marked  plant,  differing  from 
the  other  species  in  its  corona  and  in  having  the 
tube  of  the  flower  of  nearly  equal  diameter  ahnosb 
up  to  the  top.  It  has  the  leaves  and  habit  of  a 
small  E.  grandiflora  and  flowers  nearly  ,3  inches 
in  diameter,  not  unlike  those  of  E.  Candida, 
white,  with  six  pale  yellow  stripes  on  the  con- 
spicuous funnel-shaped  coron,a.  A  note  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Garden  in  April,  1892,  signed 
"G.  H.  B.,"  who  states  that  E.  Bakeriana  was 
raised  by  him  from  Eucharis  grandiflora  crossed 
with  E.  Candida.  He  lost  all  his  seedlings  except 
one,  which  on  flowering  he  sent  to  Kew,  where  it 
was  identified  with  the  plants  imported  and 
flowered  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  My  ex- 
perience with  this  plant  is  not  in  its  favour,  as  it 


Eucharis  Candida, 

believe,  with  Mr.  Baker,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove 
a  valuable  plant  for  the  garden. 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  all  we  liave  only 
three  well-marked  species  of  Eucharis,  viz.,  E. 
grandiflora,  E.  Candida  and  E.  subedeutata,  all 
the  otlieis  being  probably  either  forms  of  or 
hybrids  between  tlie  first  two. 

There  remains  still  Urceocliaris  Clibrani,  an 
interesting  hybrid  of  so-called  bigeneric  origin, 
E.  grandiflora  being  one  of  its  parents  and 
Urceolina  aui'ca  the  other,  but  as  the  history  of 
this  plant  was  given  recently  in  The  GARllE^f, 
along  with  a  figure  (Nov.  18,  1893),  it  need  only 
he  mentioned  here.  W.  W. 


Gladiolus    brenchleyensis. — This    splendid 
flower  has  had  much  to  do  in  forming  the  race  of 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sowing  Cauliflowers. — Tne  old  method  of  sow- 
ing in  the  autumn  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as 
though  the  plants  are  much  longer  about,  there  is 
a  greatc)'  certainty  of  a  crop 
and,  in  my  opinion,  better 
material  and  earlier.  I  am 
aware  that  good  heads  of  the 
Early  Forcing  or  Snowball 
type  may  be  secured  in  less 
than  three  months  from  time 
of  sowing  early  in  the  year, 
but  I  question  if  there  is 
much  gain,  as  the  plants  raised 
early  in  the  year  reciuire  much 
care  at  a  time  there  is  such 
a  number  of  other  subjects 
needing  room,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  autumn  -  sown 
plants  entail  less  trouble  and 
are  more  reliable.  Of  course, 
in  severe  winters  the  plants 
unless  strong  soon  succumb, 
but  by  giving  timely  shelter 
there  are  usually  sufficient 
plants  for  early  cutting  if  the 
old  plan  of  |)otting  up  is  prac- 
tised or  a  few  plants  pricked 
^.-.  —  out   into   frames.      The   best 

^\       t  M  plan  to  save  them  is,  I  find, 

to  pot  up  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  open  over  the  rims  in 
ashes  or  fibre,  and  at  the  .ap- 
proach of  severe  weather  to 
cover  with  lights  or  movable 
frames  and  protect  with 
Bracken  or  litter.  Last  season 
even  the  plants  left  in  the 
seed  beds  were  uninjured, 
there  being  no  lack  of  good 
material  for  planting  in  the 
open  early  in  March.  I  have 
also  for  many  years  dibbled 
in  some  plants  on  raised 
borders  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  .and  only  in  very  severe 
seasons  have  the  plants  suc- 
cumbed. 

The  well-known  plan  of 
planting  under  hand-glasses 
from  autumn-sown  plants  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  as  the 
produce  is  much  earlier  than 
from  plants  turned  out  of  pots 
or  lifted  out  of  frames,  and 
in  favourabloseasonsgood  heads  are  obtained  before 
the  late  Broccoli  is  over.  I  like  sowing  for  spring 
cutting  the  third  week  in  August  on  an  open  ex- 
posed border,  potting  up  at  the  end  of  September, 
as  advised,  using  the  larger  plants  for  the  hand- 
glasses and  the  smaller  for  pots.  Use  4J-inch 
pots  in  preference  to  .S-inch,  these  allowing  more 
root  space.  In  potting  it  is  well  to  pot  firmly, 
only  using  strong  loam  with  wood  ashes  mixed. 
As  regards  varieties  to  sow,  many  advise  the  Early 
London.  I  do  not  like  it,  as  it  is  not  close  enough 
in  the  curd,  .and  on  our  light  soil  is  soon  open  and 
over.  It  is,  I  think,  too,  less  hardy  than  the 
dwarfer  types.  I  prefer  Dwarf  Erfurt  or  Wal- 
cheren.  By  sowing  the  early  kinds  in  February 
or  March  to  form  a  succession,  there  is  no  lack  of 
material  through  May  and  June. 

Late-sown  Cabeaoes. — Those  who  have  a  large 
demand  for  green  vegetables  through  May  and 
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June  would  do  well  to  sow  a  small  quantity  of 
such  as  EUam's,  sowing  thinly  an<l  broadcast. 
These  plants  are  often  invaluable  in  the  sprinf;,  as 
in  severe  winters  there  are  often  losses  of  the 
larger  or  earlier  kinds  sown  a  month  ago.  and  these, 
though  later,  till  up  the  void.  These  will  be  found 
valuable  for  cutting  after  the  earlier  lot  are  in. 
They  will  come  in  weeks  in  advance  of  plants  raised 
in  heat,  as  they  grow  so  rapidly  when  planted 
out  in  March.  I  do  not  advise  them  to  be  planted 
out  as  recommended  for  the  earlier  sown,  but  to 
be  merely  pricked  off  thickly  into  rows  and 
wintered  in  beds.  A  pinch  of  the  Red  Dutch 
pickling  variety  sown  at  the  same  time  will  come 
in  handy  if  required  and  be  large  enougli  for  all 
purposes,  as  if  sown  too  early  a  large  portion  bolts 
or  splits.  These  may  be  planted  when  large 
enough  into  their  permanent  quarters,  or  as 
advised  above,  and  planted  out  early  in  the 
spring. 

H.MiDY  liEEEN  CoLEWORTC  sown  now  are  valu- 
able, coming  into  use  at  a  season  green  vegetables 
are  getting  scarce.  This  variety  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Rosette  form,  which  is  doubt- 
less superior  as  regards  hearting,  flavour  and 
com]«ct  growth,  but  will  not  stand  severe 
weather.  The  above  variety  often  passes  thiough 
severe  winters  when  spring  Cabbage  is  killed. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  broadcast  in 
rich  soil.  Growth  is  rapid,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out. 
Ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  early  or  mid- 
season  Potatoes  does  well,  planting  in  rows  12 
inches  apart,  the  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
A  north  border,  if  it  can  be  spared,  is  a  good 
position  for  a  late  lot.  I  also  put  out  a  single  row 
between  beds  of  newly  -  planted  Strawberries. 
They  do  well  in  the  well-worked  land,  and  are 
cleared  before  the  Strawberries  make  much  pro- 
gress in  the  spring.  Planting  of  the  earlier  raised 
seedlings  should  be  continued.  These  will  pro- 
vide the  early  winter  supply  if  given  good  land. 

Cardoons  planted  as  advised  some  time  ago 
will  now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  will  re- 
quire more  food.  The  plants  will  do  with  weekly 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  if  the  latter  is  not 
available,  such  aids  as  tish  manure  or  guano  placed 
on  the  surface  and  the  trenches  flooded  will  do 
good  service.  Soot  and  salt  given  as  surface 
dressings  and  watered  in  will  be  beneficial  if  the 
above  fertilisers  cannot  be  given.  The  plants  if 
inclined  to  make  side  shoots  should  be  gone  over 
and  restricted  to  a  single  growth,  any  loose  or 
decaying  leaves  removed,  and  the  leaves  or  stalks 
supported  with  a  tie  if  required. 

E.\RLy  Celery.— The  moulding  u])  of  the  early 
varieties  will  now  recpiire  attention.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  moulding  if  the  heads  are  not  reciuired 
by  a  certain  date,  as  in  my  opinion  the  more  free- 
dom the  growth  is  given  the  better  are  the  results. 
I  do  not  advise  allowing  the  plants  to  run  wild  or 
drop  down  over  the  sides  of  the  trench,  but 
they  should  be  supported  by  giving  a  loose 
tie,  adding  small  quantities  of  earth  as  growth 
proceeds.  It  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  the 
roots  are  thoroughly  moist,  as  it  often  happens 
with  a  dense  top  growth  that  the  moisture 
does  not  reach  the  roots,  and  at  this  season  a 
check  means  hard  stringy  heads  with  strong 
flavour  and  a  lot  of  bolting  or  running  just  before 
the  (ilants  finish  their  growth.  By  adding  soil  in 
small  quantities  there  is  less  fear  of  running,  as 
the  plants  are  better  able  to  absorb  moisture  and 
food  is  more  readily  apjilied.  To  get  nice  blanched 
growth  it  is  necessary  to  finally  mould  up  at  least 
six  weeks  before  using,  but  by  giving  some  soil 
frequently  there  is  less  moulding  up  at  the  finish 
and  growth  is  more  robust.  The  value  of  liquid 
manure  is  now  great  ;  such  aids  as  fish  manure, 
salt,  and  .soot  are  equally  beneficial. 

L.VTE  Celery  should  receive  similar  attention 
as  regards  moisture  in  dry  weather.  What  is  re- 
(piired  in  the  case  of  late  Celery  is  a  hard  firm 
growth  able  to  withstand  extremes  of  weather,  so 
that  it  is  very  necessary  to  remove  useless  growths 
so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  Moulding  up 
should  be  left  as  long  as  possible,  but  the  support- 
ing of  the  leaves  should  receive  attention.     The 


weather  so  far  has  been  most  favourable  for  late 
Celery.  The  plants  having  made  a  vigorous 
growth  from  the  start,  there  should  be  no  lac^k  of 
moisture  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  and  in 
jioor  or  light  soils  food  may  be  given  earlier  than 
in  good  land.  The  grub  or  Celery  fly  may  be  kejit 
down  by  encouraging  a  robust  growth. 

Winter  .s.\l.\iis. — Lettuce  should  now  be  sown 
for  winter  supplies.  Tlie  plants  sown  as  advised 
a  month  earlier  will  form  the  early  winter 
supijlies.  Sow  the  Brown  Cos,  Lee's  Hardy 
Cabbage  or  Victoria  Cabbage  in  good  land 
and  then  ])I.'int  the  seedlings  out  on  a  well- 
drained  sloping  border  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and 
about  9  inciies  between  the  plants.  With  good 
culture  these  plants  will  be  of  a  nice  size  by  the 
middle  of  October,  and  to  preserve  them  as  long 
as  possible  they  may  be  lifted  into  frames  or  pro- 
tected where  growing  with  spare  lights,  and 
though  not  blanched,  like  summer  crops,  the}' 
will  be  of  a  good  size  for  winter  use.  Another 
sowing  made  at  the  end  of  the  month  will  pro- 
vide the  early  spring  supph'.  A  few  of  the  largest 
plants  may  with  advantage  be  pricked  out  into 
frames  ;  these  will  follow  the  earlier  sown,  and 
the  other,  wintered  in  the  open,  will  come  in  for 
spring  use.  In  sowing  this  last  lot  select  a  .shel- 
tered, well-drained  position,  sowing  very  thinly 
and  keeping  clear  of  any  hedge  or  material  where 
slugs  are  troublesome.  Endive  should  also  be 
sown  in  quantity  for  winter  use.  Endive  with 
slight  protection  may  be  had  good  all  the  winter, 
tireen  Curled  and  Round-leaved  Batavian  are  the 
most  reliable  for  winter,  using  the  latter  named 
for  late  supplies.  The  Green  Curled  being  less 
hardy  requires  to  be  used  first,  as  if  much 
blanched  it  is  soon  injured  by  frost.  By  lifting  and 
placing  in  a  cool  store  it  remains  good  for  weeks. 
In  sowing,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd  the 
plants.  When  planting  out  leave  a  few  of  the 
largest  for  early  use.  as  these  will  soon  turn  in  if 
kept  well  supplied  with  moisture.  Corn  Salad, 
also  varieties  of  Radish,  should  also  be  sown.  The 
Black  Spanish  and  China  Rose  are  most  useful  for 
winter  supplies,  as  when  fully  grown  they  may  be 
lifted  and  .stored  like  Turnips.  They  are  also 
very  hardy  and  remain  sound  a  long  time. 

G.  Wythe,s. 
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Muscat  Grapes. — As  a  rule  only  isolated  Vines 
of  Muscat  of  Ale.xandria  are  grown  in  the  earliest 
forced  vinery,  the  first  entire  house  of  this  heat- 
loving  Grape  ripening  usually  about  the  end  of 
July.  This  season  they  will  probably  be  some- 
what later  owing  to  a  lack  of  sunshine,  and  every 
encouragement  must  be  given  to  the  crop  until  it 
is  perfectly  ripe,  otherwise  as  so(m  as  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  an  increased 
amount  of  air  the  berries  will  lose  their 
plumpness  and  deteriorate  generally.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  growers  of  Muscats  have  to  contend 
with  after  the  crop  is  ripe  is  shrivelling.  This  is, 
I  think,  often  aggravated  by  the  admission  of 
too  much  front  air,  the  tender  skin  of  the  Muscats 
not  being  able  to  withstand  it.  Some  cultivators 
entirely  withdraw  fire  heat  as  soon  as  the  berries 
have  taken  on  a  fair  colour,  which  is  not  good 
practice.  The  best  plan  is  to  employ  constantly 
as  much  fire  heat  as  will  create  a  buoyancy  in  the 
atmosphere  even  on  the  dullest  days,  and  to  regu- 
late the  ventilators  so  that  while  admitting  abund- 
ance of  fresh,  pure  air,  draught  is  at  all  times 
avoided.  On  hot,  sunny  days  lukewarmness  only  in 
the  pipes  should  be  aimed  at.  This  course  of 
treatment  will  likewise  give  the  wood  and  foliage 
the  best  chance  to  ripen  up  thoroughly.  Some 
growers  appear  to  have  an  antipathy  to  watering 
V^ine  borders  after  the  Grajies  are  rips.  The 
harm  resulting  from  such  a  practice  is,  however, 
more  imaginary  tlian  real  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  where  inside  borders  are  allowed  to 
go  without  water  from  the  jM-esent  time  until 
after  tlie  crop  is  cut,  or,  say,  till  November  or 
December,  or  even,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  until 
the  house  is  again  started  in  January,  damage 
more  or  less  to   the  roots  must  occur,  at  least 


where  the  borders  are  at  all  shallow  and  well 
drained.  Means  must  likewise  bo  a<Iopted  for 
keeping  all  vineiies  containing  ripe  (irapes  free 
from  mice.  Where  mulching  has  not  been  prac- 
tised through  the  growing  season,  a  cov'ering  of 
spent  Mushroom  manure  or  even  short  litter 
should  always  lie  given  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe 
to  jirevent  undue  evaporation  and  to  maintain 
the  surface  roots  in  an  equable  and  comfortable 
condition. 

Late  vinkriks. — In  the  majority  of  vineries 
containing  a  mixed  assortment  of  late  Grapes 
colouring  will  now  have  become  very  general. 
Healthy  Vines  of  such  varieties  as  Alicante  and 
Alnwick  Seedling  can  generally  be  induced  to 
finish  their  bunches  with  ordinary  care.  Others, 
again,  such  as  Mrs.  I'ince.  Mrs.  Pearson,  and 
Royal  V^ineyard,  need  special  care  to  secure  the 
best  result.".  I  have  found  Mrs.  Pince  whilst 
colouring  respond  readily  .and  well  to  applica- 
tions of  soot  water  in  a  clarified  state  and  of 
moderate  strength.  This  agent  not  only  increases 
the  density  of  the  bloom,  which  with  this  variety 
is  naturally  thin,  but  also  enables  it  to  extend  it- 
self to  the  footstalk.  Lime  scraps  added  to  the 
border  when  being  formed  and  to  the  top  dressings 
when  being  applied  also  assist  this  and  other 
Grapes  difficult  to  colour  to  increase  their  bloom. 
The  berries  of  Mrs.  Pearson  are  liable  to  become 
considerably  freckled,  especially  where  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  just  when  they  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  colouring.  Where  this  is  objected  to  it 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  by  surmount- 
ing the  bunch  with  a  small  sheet  of  tissue  paper. 
This  precaution  is  of  course  most  needful  under 
the  nearly  all  glass  roofs  of  modern  built  houses. 
At  this  somewhat  advanced  date  damping  down 
must  never  be  practised  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Where  this  error  is  committed  and  the  ventilation 
is  soon  after  reduced  to  the  night  limit,  a  stufl'y 
atmosphere  is  engendered,  which  lasts  the  night 
through  and  works  mischief  by  the  Grapes  sweat- 
ing, although  perhaps  impereeptiblj-,  before  extra 
air  is  given  the  next  morning.  A  free  and  perfect 
circulation  must  not  be  impeded  by  allowing  any 
excessive  lateral  formation  ;  indeed,  the  removal 
of  all  new  growths  as  soon  as  they  appear  is  im- 
perative, always  provided  the  Vines  are  in  good 
health  and  have  not  been  defoliated  by  the  attacks 
of  spider  or  thrips.  In  such  cases  a  little  lateral 
extension  is  certainly  advisable  as  a  means  of  par- 
tial recuperation.  A  thorough  soaking  of  the 
border  from  summit  to  base  where  this  was  not 
given  the  moment  colouring  was  perceptible, 
a  constant  circulation  of  warm  sweet  air  and  a 
maximum  temperature  of  G5°  through  hours  of 
darkness  are  the  chief  points  that  need  to  bo  ob- 
served in  all  late  vineries  v.  here  the  (crapes  are 
colouring. 

Pe-vhes. — In  secondary  houses  the  crop  will 
in  many  cases  have  been  gathered,  and  attention 
must  now  be  turned  to  cutting  out  the  portions 
of  wood  which  have  borne  the  present  year's 
crop,  in  order  that  sun,  light,  and  air  may  the 
better  play  on  and  around  that  intended  to  bear 
fruit  next  season.  A  little  re-arranging  of  the 
latter  may  also  be  necessary  after  the  thinning 
has  been  completed,  and  if  the  least  trace  of 
spider  or  thrips  is  present,  weekly  applications  of 
water  to  the  foliage  from  the  hose  or  garden  engine 
must  be  given.  Sometimes,  however,  when  this 
is  done  the  water  so  moistens  the  surface  of 
the  border,  that  the  need  for  moisture  lower  down 
is  for  the  time  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Dryness  from 
now  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf  would  be  disastrous  to 
next  year's  yield  of  fruit,  and  where  debility  has 
resulted  from  over-cropping  or  other  causes,  liquid 
manure  must  be  given  at  each  successive  water- 
ing. Where  the  trees  are  making  wood  of  more 
than  average  thickness,  and  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  behind  in  ripening  the  same,  a  little  fire- 
heat  may  with  advantage  be  u.sed  to  solidify 
growth  and  hasten  raatiuity,  provided  always 
abundance  of  air  night  and  day  be  admitted  to 
the  house.  The  heat  in  the  pipes  must  always  be 
reduced  to  lukewarmness  at  eventide.  Trees  in 
pots  of  such  sorts  as  A  Bee,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
'  Grosse  Mignonne  which  ripened  their  fruit  early 
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in  June,  and  which  have  since  that  date  been 
subjected  to  an  increased  amount  of  air,  may,  if 
growth  is  of  a  normal  character  only,  now  be  re- 
moved to  a  sunny  and  sheltered  corner  in  the  open 
air  in  close  proximity  to  a  wall,  the  trees  rendered 
wind-proof  by  stakes,  bandages,  and  safe  ties. 
Re-mulching  may  likewise  be  necessarj-.  Where, 
however,  the  wood  of  any  individual  tree  is  gross 
and  sappy  removal  to  the  open  air  is  not  advis- 
able, at  an}'  rate  for  the  present ;  water  pure  and 
simple  must  form  the  daily  diet,  and  mulching 
must  consist  of  short  spent  manure  instead  of 
that  rich  in  fertilising  properties.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  stand  the  pots  on  double  bricks,  so 
that  a  c.ivity  is  formed  beneath  for  the  escape  of 
superfluous  water  and  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  air 
at  the  base  of  the  pot.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  all  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Where  late  Peaches, 
such  as  Princess  of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  or  the  Late 
Admirable,  are  grown  in  pots,  the  same  unremitting 
attention  will  be  needed  in  the  matter  of  root 
waterings ;  occasional  overhead  syringings  will 
also  still  be  beneticial  until  the  fruit  commences 
to  soften. 

Orchard  house. — Where  trees  of  Jargonelle, 
Beurr^  Giflfard,  or  indeed  any  of  the  earliest  varie- 
ties of  Pears  grown  either  on  trellises  or  in  pots, 
have  ripe  fruit  hanging  on  them  some  means  or 
other  must  be  used  to  save  it  from  being  bruised 
and  spoiled  through  falling.  If  small  portions  of 
fish  netting  are  not  procurable,  soft  clean  hay- 
must  be  spread  thickly  on  and  around  the  pots. 
In  some  localities  also  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  attacks  of  tomtits,  which  slyly  enter 
the  orchard  house  and  spoil  many  of  the  finest 
Pears  at  this  season,  not  waiting  even  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  The}'  pierce  the  fruit  close  to  the 
stem  and  decay  speedily  follows.  Various  me- 
thods of  expelling  these  depredators  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  cultivator,  but  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  double  strips  of  fish  netting 
fastened  over  the  ventilators.  Mice  are  also  often 
troublesome  in  the  orchard  house,  and  must  be 
watched  for  accordingly. 

Yur.vG  Apple  trees. — Owing  to  the  severe 
frosts  and  otherwise  ungenial  weather  of  last  May 
Apple  trees  in  orchards  generally,  and  "especially 
those  in  exposed  situations,  suifered  much,  the 
new  growths  being  at  that  time  extremely  tender. 
Of  course  old  trees  will  have  to  take  their  chance, 
but  young  specimens  within  reach  may  well  be 
examined,  and  the  sered  and  blighted  portions 
of  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  removed  by  the 
hand.  A  little  extra  attention  in  cleansing  all 
rubbish  which  may  have  accumulated  on  the 
mulched  area  round  the  base  of  the  stems  will  be 
well  repaid  by  an  increased  root-action  and  ex- 
pansion of  both  leaves  and  buds  that  escaped  in- 
jury during  the  critical  period  above  referred  to. 
Where  house  sewage  or  liquid  manure  in  quantity 
isavailable  a  General  improvement  maybe  wrought 
on  al  orchard  trees,  whether  old  or  young.  Judg- 
ment, of  course,  is  needful  in  its  application  so  as 
to  avoid  injury  not  only  to  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
but  also  to  the  surrounding  pasture. 

TinsN'iNc:  Raspberries; — In  forward  districts 
at  least  where  the  crop  of  Raspberries  has  been 
gathered,  tlie  sooner  the  old  canes  are  removed  the 
better.  This  will  admit  of  the  ingress  of  light 
and  sun,  this  being  essential  for  the  strengthening 
and  maturing  of  the  canes  which  are  to  bear  fru?! 
next  season.  Johs  Crawford. 


Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas.— It  seems  that 
quite  a  new  interest  is  springing  up  in  these 
plants,  and  it  is  seldom  a  finer  display  is  seen 
than  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Roj'al  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  plants 
from  M.  Louis  van  Houtte,  the  Belgian  nursery- 
man, and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
were  very  fine,  and  the  splendid  new  kinds  will, 
we  think,  give  an  increased  zest  to  the  culture  of 
these  brightly  coloured  varieties.  We  prefer  the 
Bertolonias  of  the  two,  and  the  three  varieties 
described  in  The  (_;ardex  (p.  90)  were  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  colouring  rich,  decided  and  distinct, 
especially  the  form  called  (Jomtesse  de  Kerchove, 
in  which  one  gets  in  the  leaf  a  mixture  of  dee(') 


bronzy  green,  rose  and  that  silvery  tint  so  delight- 
ful in  many  varieties.  We  hope  that  this  class 
of  plant  will  get  more  popular  in  English  gar- 
dens, as  when  grown  well  they  are  charming  for 
their  tine  leaf  colouring. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


PINK  VALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

I.N  answer  to  your  correspondent,  page  73,  I  may 
say  that  though  a  pink  Vallota  is  somewhat  un. 
usual,  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  for  among  the  great 
numbers  of  bulbs  that  are  now  annually  sent  to 
this  country  from  their  South  African  home,  some 
different  forms  make  their  appearance,  and  a  few- 
pink  ones  at  times  crop  up.  Though  referred  to 
as  pink,  most  of  them  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
described  as  salmon-pink.  Again,  from  what 
might  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  form,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  normal  scarlet 
colour,  some  very  diflferent  ones  can  be  jiicked 
out:  for  instance,  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
some  grow  much  taller  than  others,  while  in  some 
the  segments  of  the  flower  are  broad,  and  thus 
form  a  full  round  bloom,  and  in  others  they  are 
narrower  and  more  pointed,  and  the  entire  bloom 
is  therefore  more  star-shaped.  Various  shades 
of  scarlet,  too,  appear  amongst  them.  The  entire 
flower  is  in  some  of  a  uniform  red  colour,  while  in 
others  the  interior  of  the  throat  is  whitish,  .after 
the  manner  of  that  old,  but  beautiful  variety 
eximia,  a  good  form  of  which  is  rarely  met  with. 
One  result  of  importing  these  bulbs  in  such  quan- 
tity from  South  Africa  is  that  flowers  of  the 
Vallota  may  be  had  much  earlier  than  w-as  for- 
merl}'  the  case,  for  the  bulbs  in  a  totally  dormant 
condition  usually  reach  this  country  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  and  if  potted  directly  and 
just  ke[it  slightly  moist,  the  roots  will  at  once 
commence  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  them  will  push 
up  leaves.  The  majority,  however,  remain  dor- 
mant or  nearly  so  till  the  spring,  when  they  start 
freely  into  growth,  and  those  that  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  flower  then  push  up  their  spikes,  the 
result  being  that  they  flower  generally  during 
May,  June  and  July.  Last  year  at  the  Temple 
show,  which  is  held  towards  the  end  of  May,  a 
small,  but  very  interesting  series  of  Vallotas  in 
flower  was  shown.  Though  a  considerable  amount 
of  variety  may  be  found  among  these  imported 
bulbs,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  so  freely  as 
the  old-fashioned  type,  which  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  years.  Your  correspondent's 
experience  with  the  Vallota,  that  it  likes  best  to 
remain  undisturbed,  even  if  the  pot  is  full  of  roots, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  other  cultivators  of  the  plant. 
The  Vallota  is  by  no  means  unique  in  this  respect, 
as  many  bulbous  plants  resent  being  disturbed  at 
the  roots,  and  will  keep  in  good  health  for  years 
if  they  remain  in  the  same  pot.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  always  advisable  in  potting  bulbs 
of  this  class  to  use  a  soil  composed  princiiially  of 
good  open  loam  and  sand,  as  this  will  remain  for 
many  years  in  good  condition.  Of  course,  if  the 
loam  is  of  too  heavy  a  nature  it  must  be  further 
lightened  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould.  Con- 
cerning the  large  bulb  inquired  about,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  advise,  but  as  it  is  rooting  a  little,  perhaps 
the  better  way  will  be  to  leave  it  alone  (that  is  if 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition),  and  when  the  roots 
are  sufficiently  vigorous  it  will  then  probably 
grow-. — H.  P. 

On    page    73    a    correspondent     speaks 

of  a  pink-flowered  Vallota.  I  have  seen  a 
great  number  of  these  bulbs  in  Ijloom  at  the 
Cape,  and  never  came  across  a  pink  variety 
there.  However,  some  collected  by  me  had 
flowers  of  a  pink  shade  on  the  first  occasion  of 
lilooming  in  England.  This  I  put  down  to  their 
not  having  recovered  their  full  vigour.  They 
then  passed  out  of  my  hands,  so  that  I  cannot  say 
if  they  eventually  regained  the  vivid  colouring 
that  is  the  chief  charm  of  these  striking  plants. 
As  your  oorresjiondent  says,  the  Cape  name  for  the 


Vallota  is  Berg  Lily,  not  that  they  grow  exclusively 
on  mountains,  for  both  forest  and  plateau  are  also 
brightened  by  patches  or  single  bulbs  here  and 
there,  while  the  largest  collection  that  I  ever  saw 
was  located  along  the  course  of  a  small  river  that 
ran  from  the  mountains  through  a  plateau  in  a 
kloof  aliout  800  feet  deep.  Some  were  growing 
almost  in  the  water,  which  was  then  low,  and 
none  more  than  10  feet  aljove  water  level.  When 
the  river  is  in  flood,  which  is  not  seldom,  the  bulbs 
must  have  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  of  roaring  water 
over  them.  The  soil  they  grew  in  w-as  sandy,  and 
most  of  the  Ijulbs  were  Ijuried  about  U  inches. 
Some  I  dug  more  than  12  inches  for,  and  then  failed 
to  reach  them.  In  only  a  few  cases  were  the  bullij 
on  the  surface,  or  within  1  inch  of  it.  In  England 
I  have  never  seen  such  specimens  of  the  Vallota 
as  in  some  Dorsetshire  cottage  windows.  I  believe 
of  late  years  that  many  fine  collections  have  sue- 
cuml-ied  to  the  liulb  mite. — S.  W.  F. 

Malmaison  Carnations. — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Reay's 
year-old  plants  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. If  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  it  will 
probably  be  seen  that  the  roots  are  not  very  abun- 
dant and  are  in  a  torpid  state  ;  at  least  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  such  is  not  the  case.  This  fre- 
quently happens  with  young  plants,  which  require 
very  careful  watering  at  all  times,  but  especially 
for  a  couple  of  months  after  repotting.  For  this 
reason  I  much  prefer  two-year-old  j)lants,  which 
in  Mr.  Reay's  case  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  If 
the  damp  bottom  on  which  they  stand  was  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  plants 
would  have  been  affected.  As  a  fact  I  grow  many 
of  mj'  Souvenir  Carnations  on  an  earth  bed,  and 
find  no  difference  in  them  and  those  wintered  and 
bloomed  on  an  ordinary  stage.  The  best  thing  to 
do  with  plants  that  have  gone  wrong  in  the  roots 
is  to  get  them  into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, watering  only  when  quite  dry  and  then 
moderately.  This  will  soon  restore  root-action 
and  the  foliage  will  recover  its  healthy  tone.  I 
put  my  plants  into  their  blooming  pots  early  in 
Augu.st,  and  there  is  naturally  a  vast  difference 
betw-een  them  at  the  time  they  show-  tor  bloom 
and  young  ones,  as  by  the  close  of  the  autumn 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  so  that  more  liberal 
supplies  of  water  can  be  given  in  early  spring 
without  danger  of  injuring  the  delicate  fibrous 
roots.  From  plants  thus  managed  I  ijegan  to  cut 
liloom  in  mid-December  and  have  just  cut  the  last 
lot  of  flowers  from  them.  There  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  for  eight  months,  and  one  cannot 
get  this  from  young  plants. — J.  C-  B. 

Begonia  'Worthiana.  —  The  object  of  the 
hybridiser  of  late  years  in  raising  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  has  been  to  obtain  a  race  with  large  round 
blossoms  that  hold  themselves  upright,  as  they 
are  then  most  effective.  Such  a  class  has  now 
become  immensely  popular,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
one  Begonia  that  has,  I  should  say,  been  sold  more 
than  any  other  within  the  last  three  or  four  j-ears 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  It  is  B.  Worthiana, 
whose  flowers  remind  one  of  those  of  B.  bolivien- 
sis,  one  of  the  original  sjiecies,  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  has  given  us  the  beautiful  race 
w-hich  we  now  possess  in  our  gardens.  B.  boli- 
viensis,  the  first  of  all  the  tuberous-rootsd  Be- 
gonias from  the  Andean  region,  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1S64,  but  was  not  jiut  into 
commerce  till  four  years  later.  The  small  droop- 
ing flowers  of  this  were  of  a  cinnabar-scarlet 
colour.  B.  Worthiana  reaches  a  height  of  1  foot 
to  1.')  inches  or  thereabouts,  is  of  a  compact,  freely- 
branched  habit  of  growth,  and  the  drooping 
orange-scarlet  blossoms  .are  borne  in  the  greatest 
[irofusion  ;  indeed  so  numerous  are  they,  that  they 
form  quite  a  mass  of  colour  despite  their  droop- 
ing character.  Begonia  Worthiana  has  during 
the  present  showery  season  come  out  greatly 
superior  to  the  large-flowered  kinds  for  bedding, 
as  it  remains  bright  and  full  of  bloom ;  whereas 
the  large,  erect  blossoms  of  the  others  suffer  a 
good  deal  from  heavy  rains.  Its  value  in  the 
flower  garden  is  well  exemplified  in  most  of 
the  parks  around  London.  A  great  merit 
attached   to  all   these    tuberous    B3gonias  when 
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prown  in  quantity  for  bedding  is  the  small  amount 
of  attention  and  space  they  need  throughout  the 
winter,  for,  1  ii<l  in  a  box  of  dry  sand,  soil,  or 
some  similar  medium,  they  will  if  kept  away  from 
frost  pass  through  the  winter  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.—H.  P. 


FUCHSIA  BALLET  GIRL. 
From  the  years  1805  to  1873  or  thereabouts,  when 
Fuchsias  were  all  the  rage,  a  great  many  certifi- 
cates were  granted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  then  held  at  Kensington, 
to  new  varieties  of  the  Fuchsia,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  so  few,  that  the  fact  of  an  award 
of  merit  having  been  bestowed  upon  one  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  note,  added  to  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  really  good  kind  and  one  destined  to  be- 
come very  popular.  It  is  a  double-flowered 
variety,  the  sepals  of  a  bright  coral-red  colour 
and  regularly  reflexed,  while  the  large  double 
corolla  is  white,  with  the  veins  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  red.  The  great  fault  of  many  of  the  newer 
double  Fuchsias  is  that  the  sepals  "are  too  small 
and  do  not  reflex  in  a  pleasing  manner,  as  they 
stand  out  horizontally  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
corolla  is  formed  of  a  confused  mass  of  closely- 
packed  petals,  much  too  large  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  sepals  to  form  a  symmetrical  shaped 
bloom.  In  this  newer  variety  these  undesirable 
features  are  much  less  pronounced  than  in  many 
of  the  others,  while  it  is  of  good  haljit  and  a  free 
flowerer— two  important  points,  as  the  tendency 
now-a-days  is  to  send  out  varieties  of  loose  habit 
and  not  always  free-flowering,  everything  being 
sacrificed  for  large  blooms.  The  variety  Ballet 
Girl  was  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitcli  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  I  note  that  the  same  firm 
obtained  many  awards  for  new  varieties  twenty 
years  or  so  ago. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Fuchsias,  the  interest 
attached  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  may  be  pointed 
out,  for  they  are  easily  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
if  sown  early  in  the  year  most  of  them  willbloom 
the  same  year  if  shifted  on  as  they  require  it.  In 
raising  seedlings  there  is  always  the  prosfject  of 
obtaining  something  superior  to  existing  varieties ; 
but  even  if  such  anticipations  are  not  realised,  it 
is  most  interesting  to  see  the  difl'erence  in  the 
progeny  of  even  one  particular  plant,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  flowers  (more  nearly  resembling  the 
original  species)  that  crop  up  at  times  among'seed- 
lings  are  wonderfully  pretty.  Seedling  Fuchsias 
are  rather  delicate  during  their  earlier  stages; 
therefore  it  is  best,  unless  very  favourably 
situated,  to  keep  the  seed  till  the  spring  before 
sowing  it,  as  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  the  young 
weak  plants  are  liable  to  damp  oflf  during  the 
winter.  The  pulpy  fruits  which  drop  when  tho- 
roughly ripe  may  be  allowed  to  do  so  and  then  be 
picked  up,  or  they  may  be  gathered  just  before 
reaching  this  stage,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  really  are  ripe  before  separating  them  from 
the  parent  plant.  The  berries  may  be  rubbed  up 
with  a  little  dry  sand,  and  the  seeds  can  be  kept 
in  this  way  till  the  season  for  sowing,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, they  may  be  cleaned  and  preserved  in  this 
manner  till  February,  which  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
them.  A  temperature  rather  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  will  be  of  great  service  to 
them  during  their  early  stages.  T. 


Tuberous    Begonias   at    liewisham.— The 

Chrysanthemum,  tuberous  Begonia  and  Pelar- 
gonium are  the  three  chief  flowers  grown  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  his  nursery  at  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewis- 
ham,  and  at  the  present  time  two  large  houses  are 
filled  with  tuljerous  Begonias,  principally  sinMe 
varieties,  in  full  bloom.  Many  of  them  are  from  seed 
sown  last  February  in  gentle  heat,  showing  how 
quickly  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  raised  and  grown 
to  full  flowering  size.  All  the  plants  are  of  excel- 
lent habit,  dwarf,  compact  and  vigorous,  with  the 
flowers  thrown  well  above  the  mass  of  deep  green 
leafage.  The  collection  is  particularlv  rich  in 
varieties  with  shades  of  orange,  orange-scarlet  and 
yellow.     A  few  seedling  doubles  are  of  promise, 


but,  as  a  rule,  this  section  is  not  so  free  and  useful 
as  the  singles.  Of  the  latter  we  selected  a  few  of 
the  liner  kinds,  but  when  all  are  so  good  it  ia  not 
ea.cy  to  discriminate.  Jliss  Helmer  is  one  of  the 
best,  the  plant  of  unusually  good  habit,  tlu; 
flowers  very  large,  not  coarse,  however,  and  rich 
pink  in  colour,  whilst  one  gets  a  distinct  ac(|uisi- 
tion  in  Miss  Harman,  the  (lowers  of  an  uncommon 
shade  of  colour,  buff  shaded  with  pink,  a  combina- 
tion one  does  not  often  see,  yet  not  unpleasant. 
A  really  good  salmon-coloured  flower  is  as  pretty 
as  any,  and  this  we  get  in  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  the 
large,  well-shaped  blooms  of  a  peculiarly  soft  and 
pleasing  shade,  far  juettier  than  such  kinds  as 
Mr.  Graham,  which  will  jjlease  those  who  like  a 
very  big  bloom  of  what  is  best  described  as  a 
reddish-magenta  colour.  Amongst  yellows,  one 
of  the  best  is  Jealousy,  a  large  flower,  quite  self 
in  colour  and  very  pretty,  and  of  whites,  Snow- 
Cloud  is  well  worth  mentioning,  the  flowers  being 
large,  but  not  coarse,  and  snow-white.  One  of 
the  more  conspicuous  in  this  fine  collection  of 
singles  is  Maud  Surman,  the  flowers  flushed  with  a 
distinct  and  charming  cerise  colour.  Besides  the 
plants  in  pots,  many  thousands  of  seedlings  are  in 
bloom  in  the  open,  the  several  varieties,  all  this 
year's  seedlings,  arranged  in  distinct  colours.  The 
tuberous  Begonia  may  now  be  raised  from  seed 
comparatively  true  to  colour,  and  there  are  so 
many  brilliant  and  pleasing  shades,  that  the  most 
charming  eftects  and  contrasts  may  be  obtained 
by  judicious  association. 


NOTES  ON  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 
A  VEKV  large  house  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  is  a 
feature  in  the  Ryecroft  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  who  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  the  French 
and  show  types,  which  have  been  exhibited  by 
him  in  fine  condition  several  times  this  year. 
At  present  it  is  the  zonal  class  that  merits  atten- 
tion, and  in  looking  through  the  large  array  of 
jjlants  recently  we  made  note  of  several  acquisi- 
tions either  raised  by  Mr.  Jones  or  introduced 
from  the  Continent.  Several  new  single  varieties 
of  much  beauty  have  been  raised  here,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  being  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  which  is  a 
seedling  from  that  remarkable  kind  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  quite  a  bluish 
shade,  not  altogether  displeasing.  This  new 
variety  is  an  impro\ement  upon  it.  The  plant 
grows  well  and  bears  bold  trusses  of  well  shaped 
flowers.  Duchess  of  York  is  one  of  the  best  raised 
by  Mr.  Jones,  the  flowers  being  unusually  fine  in 
colour  and  form,  the  "  pips  "  rich  salmon,  passing 
to  a  rosy  shade  at  the  margin  of  the  petals.  A 
variety  raised  by  Mr.  Shea,  Foot's  Cray,  and 
named  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  is  of  note,  the  plants  be- 
ing of  remarkably  good  growth,  compact,  and 
sturdy,  whilst  the  flowers  are  blush-white  and 
salmon  in  the  centre,  a  tender  contrast  of  distinc- 
tive tone.  Lady  Edwin  Saunders  is  a  welcome 
variety,  the  flowers  very  rich  salmon  in  colour, 
the  petals  quite  overlapping,  and  forming  a  broad 
well  shaped  "  pip."  Nelly  Bromhead  and  Sir  Ed- 
win Saunders  are  two  acquisitions  of  note  ;  the 
former  has  pinkish  white  flowers,  deeper  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  the  latter  brilliant  scarlet. 
In  its  way  nothing  is  finer  than  the  Continental 
variety  Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  may  be  described 
as  an  improvement  on  Souvenir  de  Mirande.  The 
[ilant  is  dwarfer  in  habit  and  the  flowers  of  pleas- 
ing colour.  Mme.  Boudeville  is  a  fine  kind,  the 
flowers  white,  edged  with  a  rosy  shade.  Another 
kind  worth  a  note,  both  for  its  colour  and  size  of 
the  flowers,  is  Mme.  C.  Molin,  of  a  salmon  tint, 
deepening  in  the  centre.  A  lovely  variety,  raised 
by  Jlr.  Cannell,  is  Mme.  Melba,  the  flowers  of 
excellent  form  and  white,  touched  with  delicate 
pink  in  the  centre. 

Besides  single  varieties,  Mr.  Jones  has  raised 
several  doubles  of  note,  one  named  Ryecroft 
Pride  being  of  merit.  The  plant  is  of  excellent 
habit,  dwarf  and  compact ;  the  flowers,  produced 
in  very  large  trusses,  are  individually  bold,  the 
colour  deep  crimson.  Another  free  -  blooming 
dwarf  kind  is  Mrs.  C.  Harm.an-Payne,  the  flowers 
bright  reddish  orange,  a  telling  shade  of  colour. 


Of  the  new  Continental  double  varieties,  one  of 
the  best  is  M.  de  Reydellet,  an  excellent  kind. 
The  jjlant  is  free,  strong  in  grow'th  and  bears  deep 
cerise-coloured  flowers  in  bold  trus.«es  ;  whilst  a 
fine  scarlet  is  Ville  de  Poitiers.  Although  Pelar- 
goniums are  not  grown  so  largely  as  formerly, 
they  appear  to  be  again  coming  to  the  front.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as  those 
referred  to,  are  of  great  beauty  and  provide  a  fine 
ai-sortment  of  distinct  shades. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FIGS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Fig  culture  under  glass  has  during  the  last 
twenty  years  made  rapid  strides,  and  is  now 
very  general.  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
Fig  houses  were  the  exception,  although  in  the 
more  favoured  countiis  grand  old  trees  of 
Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick  were  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  gardens  of  any  note  yielding  fruit 
in  quantity.  In  Exeter,  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
in  East  Anglia  geuerall}^,  some  of  these  old 
Fig  trees  still  remain,  and  in  fair  seasons 
are  still  ])rofitable.  By  far  the  finest  fruit  of 
Brunswick  I  ever  saw  was  on  trees  growing  in 
tlie  garden  at  Sherringham  Hall,  on  the  Cromer 
coast,  in  Norfolk.  The  trees  were  very  old, 
but  healthy  in  the  extreme,  and  instead  of 
having  been  nailed  or  tied  in  formally  to  the 
walls  against  which  they  were  planted,  they 
had  been  allowed  to  extend  themselves  freely 
over  the  border  to  the  gravel  walk,  judicious 
thinning  out  of  the  shoots  being  practised 
annually.  These  lower  branches  appeared  to 
have  rooted  here  and  there  into  the  soil  of 
tlie  border,  and  so  to  have  as  it  were  formed 
fresh  trees,  which  by  being  detached  from  the 
parent  could  have  easily  been  transplanted. 
The  large,  dark-coloured  fruits  hung  in  great 
numbers  and  were  of  the  finest  quality.  I 
have  been  told  that  Figs  growing  near  to  the 
sea-coast  are  seldom  affected  by  frost,  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees  at  Sherringham  seemed 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  as  owing  to 
their  rambling  character  they  could  not  well  be 
protected  during  the  winter.  Doubtless  the  best 
results  from  Figs  grown  under  glass  are  obtain- 
able when  the  trees  occupy  a  house  to  themselves, 
although  useful  gatherings  may  be  secured  from 
trees  planted  at  the  backs  of  vineries  and  Peach 
liouses.  In  such  cases  the  Vines  or  Peach  trees 
nuist  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  back 
jiathway  of  tlie  house,  so  as  to  admit  a  suffi- 
ciency of  light  and  sun  to  the  wall.  The  best 
crops  of  Brown  Turkey  I  have  ever  met  with 
were  from  a  grand  old  specimen  planted  at  one 
end  of  a  late  lean-to  Peach  house  having  a 
fairly  liglit  roof.  The  growth  completely 
covered  the  back  wall  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  roots  from 
impoverishing  the  roots  of  the  Peach  trees  occu- 
pying the  front  trellis,  a  trench  was  cut  every 
third  year  at  some  4  feet  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree  in  a  half-circular  form  and  all  roots  beyon<l 
that  point  severed.  The  young  wood  was  freely 
thinned  out,  but  not  tied  in  daring  the  summer, 
this  inducing  the  crop  to  ripen  piecemeal. 

In  planting  young  Fig  trees  the  chief  thing 
to  guard  against  is  a  gross  grow'th.  If  this  once 
gets  the  upper  hand,  the  severe  measures  need- 
ful to  check  it  often  permanently  cripple  the 
tree.  What  is  required  at  the  outset  is  a  very 
confiiied  space  for  the  roots  to  work  in,  this 
being  increased  somewhat  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  trees  become  established.  A  good  plan  is 
to  build  small  brick  jjits,  and  although  the 
bottoms  of  these  must  of  necessity  admit  of  the 
escape  of  all  superfluous  matter,  the  side  walls 
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should  be  cemented,  as  if  common  mortar  is 
used,  tlie  roots  will  often  push  clean  through  it 
and  quickly  ramble  oft"  into  the  surrounding 
border.  After  the  trees  have  been  planted  a 
few  years  and  appear  to  need  more  nourishment, 
the  sides  of  the  pits  above  referred  to  can  l)e 
easily  knocked  asunder  and  the  roots  liberated . 
A  most  profitable  way  of  growing  Figs  under 
glass  is  to  plant  in  tubs.  A  stout  Oak,  or, 
better  still,  slate  tub  4  feet  in  length  by  2  feet 
wide  and  of  a  corresponding  depth,  the  same 
being  well  drained,  will  nourish  a  tree  for  many 
years,  provided  always  annual  top-dressings  and 
stimulants  are  given.  If  such  tubs  are  placed 
on  stout  supports  at  one  end  of  ordinary  plant 
houses  and  the  giowth  trained  up  the  roof 
immediately  over  the  end  pathway,  the  general 
occupants  will  not  be  robbed  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  light  or  sunshine,  and  a  profitable 
crop  of  Figs  may  annually  be  gathered.  Pot 
Figs  are  fast  finding  favour,  and  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  that  they  are  so  readily  re- 
moved from  one  house  to  another,  and  when  at 
rest  can  be  stored  away  in  any  odd  light  corner 
free  from  frost. 

If  started  not  earlier  than  January,  bottom 
heat  is  not  es.sential  for  pot  Figs,  and  byafii.xing 
artificial  rims  to  the  pots  and  annually  supply- 
ing rich  surface  dressings,  the  need  for  potting 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When  Figs  are  re- 
potted I  find  it  best  not  to  force  them  early 
the  next  season,  or  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is 
liable  to  fail.  Although  Figs  will  stand  and 
actually  benefit  from  a  tropical  heat  combined 
with  abumlance  of  atmospheric  moisture  when 
once  the  flowering  stage  has  been  passed,  yet 
up  to  then  a  moderate,  though  progressive 
temperature  must  be  adhered  to,  or  most  of 
the  fruit  will  fall.  No  indoor  fruit  resents  a 
stuffy  atmosphere  more  than  the  Fig,  this  also 
inducing  wholesale  casting  of  the  fruit.  Good 
holding  loam,  bone  meal  and  mortar  refuse  form 
a  good  compcLStfor  Figs  geuei-ally.  In  regard 
to  varieties,  none  is  perhaps  .so  profitable  or 
reliable  as  the  Brown  Turkey  ;  certainly  no 
other  is  so  suitable  for  forcing  ;  although  the 
comparatively  new  Saint  John  is  used  by  many 
for  early  work.  For  flavour  1  consider  Negro 
Largo  bears  the  palm,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  force  this  variety.  White  Marseilles  is 
a  good  Fig,  cropping  in  a  young  state  and  on 
stronger  wood  than  most  sorts  ;  for  cool  houses 
and  back  walls  it  is  first-class.  Bourjassotte 
Gri.se  is  a  finely  flavoured  Fig,  but,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  it  goes,  it  is  rather  a  poor  bearer. 
Where  room  is  abundant,  Castle  Kennedy  and 
the  Black  .and  White  Ischia  may  well  be  phmted  ; 
the  former,  however,  although  a  fine  Fig  is 
shy-bearing  unless  much  restricted  at  the  roots. 
For  outdoor  cultivation  the  Brunswick  is  still 
unsurpassed.  J.  Crawford. 


Red  Currant  La  Constante. — Ked  Currants 
this  8ea«on  in  many  districts,  though  plentiful, 
are  so  dirty  that  one  cannot  use  them.  Having 
tried  various  kinds  for  late  use,  I  find  none  eiiual 
to  La  Constante,  a  very  large,  bright  red  fruit. 
For  walls  it  is  unequalled.  Few  varieties  can  beat 
Wilmot's  Large  Red  as  regards  weight  of  crop, 
but  for  late  use  I  prefer  La  Constante.  The 
bushes  bear  freely  in  a  young  state,  and  the  fruit 
is  much  liked  for  its  superior  flavour.  I  saw  some 
grand  breadths  of  this  variety  recently.  I  for- 
merly grew  La  Versaillaise  for  late  work,  but  the 
growth  of  this  variety  was  so  gross  and  it  was 
such  a  pDor  cropper,  that  I  substituted  La  Con- 
stante, which  with  me  is  in  eveiy  way  superior. 
— G.  W. 

Black  Currant  Lee's  Prolific—  This  is  far 
superior  to  many  of  the  small  old  black  forms  with 
poor  bunches  and  inferior  flavour.  I  do  not  know 
when  this  variety  was  sent  out,  but  with  me  it  is 


so  superior  to  some  of  the  local  kinds,  that  those 
who  see  it  growing  at  once  note  it  as  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  well  flavoured  of  this  class  of 
fruit.  The  berries  are  large  and  sweet,  the  bunches 
fine,  even,  and  produced  in  great  profusion.  It 
does  grandly  every  season,  and  with  favourable 
weather  produces  extra-sized  fruits  of  rich  flavour. 
I  noted  this  variety  when  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th 
as  the  best  Black  staged.  With  me  it  never  fails 
to  bear  freelv. — G.  W. 


PLUM  EARLY  PROLIFIC. 

CcRiousLY  enough,  small-fruited  Plums  are  as 
a  rule  the  most  productive,  a  crop  more  than 
compensating  in  weight  what  it  loses  in  the  size 
of  the  individual  fruit.  Added  to  this,  they 
frequently  ]u-oduce  good  crops  when  the  larger 
fruited  varieties  are  comparative  failures.  All 
things  considered,  the  most  popular  small  sort 
we  have  is  that  known  as  Early  Rivers,  or 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  both  of  which  names  are 
appropriate.  In  addition  to  proving  remarkably 
productive,  this  variety  also  posse.sses  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  to  ripen.     It  is  doubtful  if 


Plum  Early  Prolific. 

there  will  be  many  ripe  in  July  this  year  imless 
the  trees  arc  growing  in  any  position  excep- 
tionally favourable  to  early  ripening,  or,  say, 
against  a  sunny  wall  ;  but  during  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  August  foreign  Plums  ought 
not  to  be  in  sole  possession  of  the  markets. 
Early  Prolific  is  by  no  means  of  first-rate 
(]uality  and  at  times  is  simply  uneatable.  Not 
uufreciuently,  however,  this  poor  quality  is 
largely  due  to  overcropping.  When  this  or  any 
other  variety  is  allowed  to  carry  as  many  fruits 
as  set  on  the  trees,  failing  to  thin  freely  is  in- 
variably followed  by  imperfect  maturation, 
whereas  judicious  thinning  would  have  resulted 
far  more  .satisfactorily.  Rivers'  Prolific,  in- 
ferior forms  of  Green  Gage,  Victoria,  and  a  few 
more  second-rate  varieties  not  easily  determined 
at  present,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  [tarts  of 
the  country  bearing  enormous  crops,  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  thinning  out  is  either  out  of  the 
(|uestion  or  not  thought  necessary.  As  a  con- 
.se(iueuce,  the  fruit  that  ripens  will  be  only  fit 
for  cooking  or  jam-making,  and  poor  even  for 
that.  The  thinning  of  Plums  ought  to  have 
commenced  long  ere  this,  and  the  thinnings,  if 
not  too  abundant,  could  have  been  used  in  pies, 
or  even  made  into  jam.  A  final  thinning  ought 
to  be  given  just  when  the  fruit  is  changing 
colour,  and  the  fruit  thus  gathered  also  be 
utilised.  In  this  way  the  c{uality  of  the  crops 
left  on  the  trees  is  greatly  improved,  while  the 


latter  also  suffer  far  less  from  the  heavy  strain 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Early  Prolific  is  such  a  consistently  free  bearer 
that  this  amounts  to  a  fault.  We  want  trees 
to  grow  moderately  strongly  as  well  a^  bear 
good  crops,  and  this,  unfortunately,  diies  not 
often  happen  with  the  over-worked  prolific 
■sorts.  Especially  ought  young  trees  to  be 
prevented  from  unduly  weakening  themselves 
by  overcropping.  If  this  rule  prevailed  we 
should  see  fewer  stunted  trees  of  Early  Prolifl':; 
than  at  present. 

At  least  one  good  tree  of  Early  Prolific  ought  to 
be  seen  in  every  garden  where   fruit  trees  are 
grown,  and  where  a  lot  of  hardy  fruit  is  wanted 
and  wall  space  plentiful  room  should  be  found 
for  a  tree  against  a  sunny  house  or  garden  wall. 
Those   who   grow   for   market    ought    to  plant 
Eai'ly  Prolific   more  extensively  witli  a  view  to 
gathering  many  bushels  of  ripe  fruit  before  the 
choicer  varieties  are  ready,  remunerative  prices 
always  being   had   for   them.     The   variety   is 
amenable  to  any  form  of   training,  that  is  to 
say,  it  may  be  grown  either  as  a  standard,  ])yra- 
mid,  bush,   or  a    fan-shaped  wall  tree.     Large 
dimensions  are  never  attained, 
and  where   a    quick    return    is 
desired.    Early    Prolific  is   just 
the  vai-iety  for  planting  niidwny 
between    other   trees,    whether 
these  be  Plums  or  other  kinds 
of  fruit.     Under  the  treatment 
usually  given  they  would  usually 
be  worn  out  before  all  the  space 
is  needed  by  the  larger  growing 
trees  of  less   productive  varie- 
ties.    In  any  ca.se  the  soil  ought 
to   be    well    jjrepared   for    the 
trees  and  made  sufficiently  re- 
tentive and  rich  tcj   promote  a 
rather    strong    growth    at    the 
outset.      A    moderately  strong 
loam — if  sandy    so    much    the 
better — suits    this     and     otlier 
Plums  well,    and   young    trees 
should    be    pruned     hard    the 
season    they    are    planted,     or 
otherwise  they  will  form  little 
else    but    fruit    spurs,    and     a 
stunted  tree  be  the  result. 
BeiiFORiishire  Fruit  Grower. 


Early  Moorpark  Apricot.— This  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  old  and  well-known  Moor- 
park, as  it  produces  larger  fruit,  at  least  a  fort- 
night earlier.  On  Saturday,  July  2S,  I  jncked 
over  two  dozen  very  fine  Apricots  from  a  tree  on 
a  south  wall,  while  the  old  variety  had  not  com- 
menced to  change  colour  in  the  least.  So  far  I 
have  seen  no  signs  of  the  branches  dying  back  in 
the  unaccountable  manner  so  common  in  Moor- 
park.—W.  ^i.  C. 

Grapes  shanking  {J.  Goodfelloio). — Too  deep 
root  action  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  shanking, 
though  not  the  only  one.  For  instance,  over- 
cropping is  very  frequently  attended  by  shanking, 
and  there  are  cases  where  it  takes  place  owitjg  t.) 
the  rods  being  unduly  skinned  and  further  injure  1 
by  dressings  of  strong  insecticides,  petroleum, 
and  such  like.  Faulty  root  action,  coupled  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  moist,  heated  atmosphere, 
is  also  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  tho 
growth  of  adventitious  or  air  roots.  According 
to  my  experience,  Vines  once  got  into  an  un- 
healthy state,  especially  when  this  is  consequent 
upon  rooting  too  deeply,  the  roots  reaching  a  col  1 
sub-soil  cannot  be  wholly  restored  to  perfect 
health  in  a  single  season.  Once  the  bulk  of  tho 
roots  is  well  re-establi.shed  in  fresh  soil,  plenty  of 
root  fibres  being  found  near  the  surface  and  over- 
cropping is  avoided,  there  will  not  be  much 
shanking  to  complain  of.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Vines  will  be  gradually  restored  to  such  a  healthy 
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state  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  crops  superior 
to  anything  that  has  been  had  from  them  at  any 
previous  time.  Where  many  who  lift  the  roots 
of  Vines  err  is  in  cropping  too  heaA'ily  during  the 
next  two  seasons.  If  they  are  allowed  to  carry  a 
full  crop,  or  as  many  bunches  as  would  be  left  on 
Vines  in  the  best  of  health,  then  the  strain  is  more 
than  thej-  are  eiiual  to,  and  root  action  is  greatly 
checked  accordingly.  Should  J.  Goodfellow  f5nd 
(hat  a  little  shanking  still  goes  on  after  the  out- 
side roots  have  been  brought  near  to  the  surface 
and  laid  in  good  soil-  -and  in  all  probability  he 
will  find  more  roots  outside  than  inside — then  he 
will  do  well  to  gradually  change  the  rods,  young 
ones  being  laid  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
If  he  has  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  annually 
skinning  the  rods,  the  sooner  he  leaves  off  this 
practice  the  greater  the  oeitainty  of  the  Vines 
doing  well.  They  can  be  kept  clean  without  this 
unnatural  treatment. — W.  I. 


PROTECTING  AND  GATHERING  FRUIT. 

DvRTNG  the  pa.st  few  days  a  very  welcome  down- 
pour of  rain  has  thoroughly  saturated  the  soil, 
and  coming  at  so  opportune  a  time.  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  will  be  gi-eatly  benefited  and 
swell  np  their  fruits  rapidly.  In  the  case  of 
Gooseberries,  Cherries  and  Currants  much  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  the  wet,  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  is  sjjlit  and  thus  useless 
for  dessert.  Frequently  complaints  are  made 
to  gardeners  tliat  these  three  kinds  of  fruit  are 
over  too  soon,  with  a  gentle  intimation  that  a 
lengthened  supply  would  be  appreciated.  Much 
may  be  done  to  attain  the  desired  result  by 
planting  against  walls  where  the  fruit  can  be 
easily  protected  from  birds  and  wet,  as  protec- 
tion from  the  latter  is  essential  if  such  perish- 
able fruit  as  Gooseberi-ies  and  Cherries  are  to  be 
kept  sound  on  the  trees  after  becoming  ripe. 
Provided  the  fruit  can  be  kept  dry,  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  length  of  time  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Cherries  and  Plums  will  hang  on  the 
trees  in  excellent  condition  for  many  weeks 
after  the  others  not  protected  from  wet  are  over. 
Two  of  ths  best  modes  to  ward  off  wet  that  I 
know  are  wide  glass  copings  and  oiled  calico 
that  can  be  drawn  half  way  down  the  wall,  but 
stretched  some  distance  away  from  it.  This 
will  effectively  prevent  any  rain  from  driving 
against  the  trees,  also  having  the  ordinary  nets 
in  use  as  well  under  the  damp-protecting  ma- 
terial. By  the  above  means  I  have  had  fruit  of 
all  the  kinds  mentioned  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. That  .splendid  Plum  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  is  of  grand  flavour  if  gathered  late  from 
the  trees,  surpassing  those  that  have  been  picked 
and  kept  for  .some  time  in  the  fruit  room. 
Those  who  desire  fruit  as  late  as  possible  from 
outside  will  be  amply  repaid  for  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure on  oOed  calico  or  any  other  rain-proof 
material  for  guarding  the  fruit.  Sometimes 
mats  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are 
a  poor  substitute,  as  they  are  far  from  water- 
proof, dark,  and  of  little  use  after  one  season's 
use,  and  are  thus  more  expensive  than  oiled 
calico,  which  will  last  for  several  years  if  treated 
with  ordinary  care,  putting  it  away  perfectly 
dry  in  a  place  where  damp  cannot  injure  it. 

The  gathering  of  fruit  will  now  have  to  be 
seen  to  daily  in  the  case  of  Pears,  Plums  and 
Apples,  and  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
of  varieties  and  discretion.  Many  of  us  pro- 
long the  supply  of  certain  sorts  by  gathering  at 
diSerent  periods,  or  rather  intervals,  but,  as 
stated,  discretion  is  necessary,  especially  with 
Pears.  That  agreeably  flavoured  little  Pear 
Doyenne  d'Ete  is  always  best  if  eaten  the  same 
day  as  gathered  ;  if  kept  a  few  days  the  flavour 
is  indiHerent  and  somewhat  mealy.  Citron  des 
Carmes  and  Beurrfi  GilTard  are  improved  if  kept 


a  little  while  before  u.sing.  Soils  also  exercise 
an  influence  on  varieties  ;  as,  for  in.stance,  the 
favtjurite  old  .Jargonelle  is  better  on  our  liglit 
soil  if  gathered  before  fully  ripe,  and  Flemish 
Beauty  is  the  same.  If  picked  when  ripe  the 
flavour  is  so  poor,  that  1  sliould  not  think  of 
sending  it  in  fur  dessert.  Only  experience  and 
a  knowledge  of  each  variety's  peculiarities  will 
enable  the  gai'dener  to  act  for  the  best.  Amongst 
Ajiples  the  following  rajjidly  deteriorate  in 
flavour  by  keeping  and  are  best  eaten  when  ripe 
or  very  soon  afterwards  :  Mr.  Gladstone,  White 
Transparent,  Irish  Peach,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Lady  Sudeley  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Such  varieties  as  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry 
Pippin  and  the  little-known,  but  excellent  Stub- 
bard  are  good  almost  up  to  the  time  that  decay 
sets  in.  Much  might  be  written  on  such  a  wide 
subject,  but  no  hard-and-fast  niles  can  be  laid 
down,  as  soils  and  situations  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  matter.  With  all  varieties 
of  Ajiples  and  Pears  considerable  care  is  required 
in  gathering  the  fruit,  avoiding  big  or  deep  bas- 
kets, as  the  weight  of  the  fruit  itself  will  be 
almost  certain  to  bruise  those  at  the  bottom, 
particularly  tender  sorts.  Shallow  baskets  with 
a  layer  of  Moss  or  even  strong  paper  at  the 
bottom  are  very  suitable  and  are  not  likely  to 
cause  any  injury.  W.  G.  C. 


carefully  watered  at  the  roots,  for  which  reason 
one  end  of  the  house  will  be  the  best  position  for 
it,  as  not  only  can  less  water  be  given  if  deemed 
necessary,  but  rather  weaker  stimulants  than  are 
applied  to  the  other  varieties.  All  the  other  sorts 
named  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  copious  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure  up  to  the  time  the  foliage 
commences  to  turn  yellow.  By  thus  supplying 
plenty  of  plant  food  to  the  roots  the  fruit  swells 
up  to  the  full  size,  strong  buds  are  formed  for  the 
next  season,  and  red  spider  and  other  foes  are  Itss 
likely  to  prove  troublesome.  R.  H. 


GRAPES  FOR  A  COOL  VINERY. 

On  all  sides  we  may  see  glasshouses  erected  for 
amateurs  who  have  a  taste  for  gardening  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  who  also  wish  to  grow 
plants  or  fruit,  as  the  case  may  be,  ecjual  to  those 
produced  by  professional  men  m  their  neighbour- 
hood. That  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who  will  not 
be  daunted  by  failure  can  grow  anything  he  de- 
termines to  succeed  with  is  beyond  question.  I 
could  name  several  men  who  have  had  marvellous 
success  with  Orchids,  stove  plants,  and  fruit 
usuallj'  grown  under  glass.  As  a  rule  these  suc- 
cessful amateurs  take  up  one  branch,  devoting 
their  whole  mind  to  it,  learning  valuable  lessons 
from  failures,  until  eventually  they  master  all 
details,  and  can  then  point  with  pride  to  their 
work.  As  a  few  lines  may  be  u.'cful  to  those 
amateurs  who  desire  a  cool  vinery,  I  may  state 
that  I  would  strongly  advise  the  putting  in 
of  a  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes.  In  a  late 
season  the  cost  will  be  amply  repaid,  as  a 
little  fire-heat  may  then  be  employed  to  finish 
ripening  the  crop,  and  akso  assist  to  main- 
tain a  dry  atmosphere  in  damp,  murky  weather. 
Without  such  aid  the  chances  are  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Grapes  would  decay.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is  the  selection  of  varieties, 
as  only  those  which  do  not  require  much,  if  anj', 
fire-heat  should  be  chosen.  Black  Prince  is  an 
admirable  variety  for  a  cool  house.  If  the  cultural 
details  are  correct,  it  may  be  depended  upon  to 
bear  a  satisfactory  crop  of  long,  handsome  bunches 
of  nicely  flavoured  berries.  Royal  Muscadine  is  a 
grand  variety  for  an  amateur,  always  cropping 
well,  in  fact,  bearing  too  freely  and  requiring  a 
liberal  thinning  of  the  bunches,  otherwise  the 
Vine  will  exhaust  itself.  A  retired  shoe  manu- 
facturer near  here  planted  this  variety  some  years 
ago  in  a  cool  lean-to  vinery  near  his  house  and  so 
well  did  it  answer,  that  when  I  saw  the  bunches 
last  autumn  I  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name,  as  the  size  of  bunch,  berry,  and 
high  finish  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw  in  Royal 
Muscadine.  Black  Hamburgh  is  another  first-class 
Grape  for  a  cool  house,  and  if  not  over-cropped  will 
succeed  as  well  as  any  other  variety.  An  excel- 
lent companion  is  Golden  Queen,  but,  like  Black 
Hamburgh,  it  is  too  prolific,  and  as  a  rule  more 
bunches  are  allowed  to  remain  than  the  Vines 
have  power  to  swell  up  and  finish  properly.  If 
moderately  cropped,  no  varieties  are  more  reliable 
than  the  two  mentioned.  Foster's  Seedling  grows 
and  bears  freely,  but  the  berries  are  apt  to  split 
I  when  beginning  to  colour  if  the  Vines  are  not 


NOTES    ON    STRAWBERRIES   FOR 

FORCING. 

Ix  Strawberry  forcing  the  preparation  of  the 
plants  is  often  delayed  too  long,  as  they  have  not 
sutticient  time  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  without 
which  it  is  useless  to  force.  If  the  plants  are  re- 
quired to  provide  fruit  just  before  those  in  the 
open  come  in,  the  latter  remark  does  not  apply. 
To  get  the  best  results,  one  cannot  get  strong 
runners  and  fruit  in  one  season  from  the  same 
plants.  I  am  aware  it  may  be  done  in  a  few  iso- 
lated cases,  but  to  get  quantity  it  is  best  to  get 
the  runners  from  plants  grown  specially  for  run- 
ners, and  which  have  had  the  flower-spikes  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

Requiring  very  early  fruits,  I,  in  common  with 
many  others,  found  a  great  number  of  these  very 
early  forced  plants  failed  to  throw  up  flowers,  and, 
of  course,  the  plants  were  useless.  One  season 
having  a  lot  of  small  plants  left  over  I  plunged 
them  in  ashes.  Of  these,  repotted  in  May  into 
6-inch  pots,  the  flower-spikes  having  been  kept 
removed  and  grown  as  advised  for  later  plants  or 
those  potted  in  July,  not  half-a-dozen  failed, 
showing  there  was  not  sufficient  vigour  in  younger 
plants  to  force  so  early.  This  system  has  much 
in  its  favour,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  layer  the 
runners  direct  into  3-inch  pots.  In  this  way  I 
admit  the  plants  are  longer  about,  but  there  is 
less  trouble  in  the  end  and  stronger  plants. 

I  prefer  layering  direct  into  3-inch  pots  for 
plants  to  force  in  the  usual  way.  I  think  the 
small  pot  system  the  best,  as  in  wet  seasons  there 
is  a  large  body  of  soil  which  gets  sour  before  the 
roots  get  into  it  if  large  pots  are  used.  My 
favourite  for  early  forcing  is  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  one  of  the  most  reliable  for  good 
flavour,  colour  and  free  setting,  and  of  fair  size 
when  well  grown.  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  another 
reliable  variet}-,  and  a  grand  table  fruit,  lirge,  of 
good  flavour,  but  softer,  and  not  equal  to  the 
first-named  for  early  fruiting,  as  with  me  it  does 
not  set  so  freelj-.  I  am  much  pleased  with  Lax- 
ton's  Royal  Sovereign,  which  I  think  will  prove  a 
standard  variety,  and  come  in  well  for  the  April 
supplies.  It  is  handsome,  of  excellent  qualitj*, 
flesh  firm,  a  grand  cropper,  and  can  be  forced 
with  little  ditliculty.  It  may  be  termed  an 
improved  Sir  J.  Paxton.  It  is  also  a  grand  out- 
door variety  and  will  be  much  grown.  President 
and  Sir  C.  Napier  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  both  being  good  for  later  supplies.  I 
have  omitted  the  useful  Keens'  Seedling.  I  still 
force  loco  plants,  and  rely  upon  this  for  the  earlj' 
supplies.  For  large  fruits  some  plants  of  Auguste 
Nicaise  are  grown.  This  is  a  noble-looking  fruit 
and  much  admired,  but  to  get  it  good  it  should  be 
forced  slowlj'.  I  have  this  season  forced  Gunton 
Park,  a  valuable  addition.  The  fruit  is  veiy 
handsome,of  good  flavour,  and  very  earlj'.  Empress 
of  India  for  later  forcing  is  invaluable.  It  has  the 
British  Queen  flavour,  sets  freely  and  travels  well. 
I  have  this  season  found  Laxton's  Latest  of  All 
a  splendid  late  variety  with  British  Queen  flavour. 
Such  varieties  grown  in  cold  frames  are  invalu- 
able, as  they  provide  fruit  at  a  time  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Another  new  varietj'  that  will  in 
time  supersede  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  the  new  May 
Queen.  In  previous  seasons  I  have  grown  Water- 
loo and  Jubilee,  but  of  late  have  discarded  them 
for  Latest  of  All.  Much  depends  ujion  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  at  potting  time,  the  mode  of  pot- 
I  ting  and  the  soil  employed.     Firm   potting    is 
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essential,  using  the  rammer  freely,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  small  ball  of  roots.  I  prefer  to 
get  all  potting  done  by  the  end  of  July,  thus 
allowing  of  a  long  period  of  growth.  During  the 
growing  season  I  restrict  the  crowns,  as  one  or 
two  strong  ones  are  sufficient.  Those  with  light 
soils  may  with  advantage  use  a  portion  of  heavier 
loam  with  a  small  portion  of  old  Mushroom  ma- 
nure in  the  compost,  and  those  with  clayey  soils 
will  find  some  burnt  earth  or  wood  ashes  of  ereat 
value.  I  have  also  used  old  mortar  rubble.  1  do 
not  advise  much  manure,  as  I  find  if  this  is  freely 
used  there  is  too  much  leaf-growth,  and  splitting 
of  the  crowns  follows.  When  food  is  wanted  it 
is  better  to  supply  it  in  a  liquid  state  as  soon  as 
the  crown  is  made  and  the  pots  full  of  roots.  Give 
the  plants  during  their  growing  season  plenty  of 
room.  G.  Wythes. 


Chrysanthemums. 


BUD    FORMATION. 

BuD-TAKiyr;  is  perhaps  the  point  of  all  in  suc- 
cessful culture  that  requires  the  most  study  to 
render  the  grower  proticient  in  obtaining  blooms 
of  the  highe.st  quality.  The  importance  of  a 
proper  selection  of  buds  cannot  be  over- rated. 
Even  in  an  ordinary  season  this  is  a  trouble- 
some detail,  but  what  must  it  be  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  when  the  jjlants  have  formed 
so  many  and  superfli'.ous  buds,  as  it  were,  and 
sufficient  sunshine  has  not  been  recorded  to 
render  the  growth  as  mature  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  r.lany  of  the  varieties  of  the  Queen 
family,  for  instance,  have  formed  flower-buds 
at  least  three  times  already,  which  is  sufficient 
to  upset  any  calculation  that  may  be  made  as 
to  the  probable  date  of  either  the  crown  or  the 
terminal  bud  forming.  Experienced  cultivators 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms,  whether 
for  exhibition  or  home  decoration,  know  quite 
well  it  is  useless  to  expect  high-class  blooms  if  the 
right  bud  is  not  selected.  If  the  buds  set  too  early, 
instead  of  perfect  globe-like  flowers  in  the  in- 
curved section  being  produced,  huge  coarse- 
looking  examples,  the  petals  of  which  reflex 
instead  of  incurve,  will  be  the  result.  Not  only 
will  the  time  required  to  cultivate  the  plants  be 
wa.sted,  but  grave  disappointment  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  blooms  resulting  from  too  early 
bud  selection  will  possibly  be  large  in  diameter, 
but  they  will  lack  the  two  essential  points  which 
go  to  make  a  perfect  flower,  viz. ,  depth  and 
solidity.  This  is  a  point  wherein  so  many  be- 
ginners fail.  They  are  not  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  right  date  and  the  requirements  of 
each  variety  owing  to  a  lack  of  experience.  As 
a  rule  many  varieties  in  all  sections  produce  the 
finest  flowers  from  what  are  known  as  crown 
buds.  Why  this  particular  bud  is  known  as 
the  crown  bud  is  difficult  to  determine, 
because  several  other  buds  are  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  In  fact,  all  buds  are 
alike  except  in  the  case  of  the  terminal,  which 
is  surrounded  by  other  buds,  but  in  the  case 
of  crowns  the  bud  is  encircled  with  growth 
shoots.  Ff)r  this  latter  reason  it  properly  takes 
the  definition  of  crown,  being  the  centre  or 
prominent  part.  There  is  nothing  distinct 
about  the  bud,  which  usually  forms  in  August 
and  is  selected  to  give  the  finest  bloom,  from 
that  which  is  the  product  and  cause  of  the  first 
break,  multijilication  of  shoots  .sometimes  oc- 
curring in  April  and  at  other  times  during  May, 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  early  or 
late  propagation,  manner  in  which  the  jilants 
have  been  treated,  and  so  on.  Those  persons 
who  wish  to  liave  the  bulk  of  their  plants  in 
flower  during  November,  with  some  few  towards 
the  end  of  October,  should  now  pay  special  at- 


tention to  the  plants  that  are  forming  their 
buds.  All  that  formed  their  buds  before  the  last 
week  in  July  should  have  had  them  promptly 
removed.  By  the  second  or  third  week  in 
August  other  buds  will  have  formed,  these  giv- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  flowers.  They  may 
not  measure  (juite  so  many  inches  in  diameter, 
but  they  will  have  greater  depth  of  petal, 
greater  solidity,  be  decidedly  of  a  richer 
colour,  and  last  fresh  much  longer.  Such  very 
late  flowering  sorts  naturally  as  Boule  d'Or, 
Pelican,  Gloriosum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and 
Princess  Victoria  that  require  such  a  long  time 
to  develop  their  flowers  from  the  bud  stage  I 
make  an  exception  to.  If  such  as  those  quoted 
form  their  buds  the  first  week  in  August  they 
should  remain,  as  those  coming  alter  would  be 
too  late  to  give  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
case  of  incurved  kinds  it  is  useless  to  "take" 
a  single  bud  before  the  middle  of  August  ; 
indeed,  the  third  week  in  that  month  is  the  best 
general  time  for  them  to  form.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  fix  an  exact  date  to  suit  all  localities, 
but  about  the  25th  of  the  month  may  be  taken 
as  a  capital  guide,  especially  for  such  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  family,  lor  example.  The 
buds  of  Queen  of  England  and  its  sports,  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  representative 
collection,  should  not  be  taken  before  f|uite  the 
end  of  tlie  month  in  the  south  of  England, 
allowing  ten  days  or  so  for  the  northern  and 
midland  counties.  E.   Molyneux. 


TABLE  DECORATIONS  AT  HARROW. 

At  the  interesting  local  show  recently  held  at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill  the  most  noticeable  and  attrac- 
tive feature  was  the  table  decorations.  The  entries 
were  numerous  and  each  exhibit  was  highly  meri- 
torious. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J. 
Devitt  for  an  arrangement  uniiiue  in  character 
and  exquisite  in  blending  of  tints.  The  flowers 
used  were  Antirrhinums  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
yellow,  tinted  with  reddish  bronze,  and  with  them 
were  mingled  sprays  of  the  rich  foUage  of  Prunus 
Pissardi.  Feathery  (brasses  gave  the  ref|uisite 
touch  of  lightness.  The  flowers  were  arranged  in 
specimen  glasses  of  various  sizes,  but  all  fashioned 
in  glass  of  dull  blue,  shading  into  yellow,  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  flowers  and  foliage.  This 
exhibit  deservedly  attracted  attention  and  was 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Mrs.  Russell-Biggs 
was  successful  in  winning  the  second  prize  with  a 
handsome,  if  slightly  massive  arrangement  of 
Roses.  The  predominating  colours  were  deep  red 
and  pink,  with  judicious  mingling  of  yellow.  A 
pleasing  detail  was  the  extensive  use  of  tender 
Rose  foliage,  which  secures  a  far  choicer  effect 
than  a  (]uantity  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  flowers 
were  skilfully  grouped  in  one  large  stand  with 
silver  liase  and  stem  and  in  a  number  of  smaller 
glasses.  The  third  prize  was  gained  by  Miss  L. 
Brown,  with  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  grace- 
ful and  artistic  table  exhibited.  But  it  had  a 
rather  serious  fault  in  arrangement  ;  it  was 
slightly  arranged  to  face  one  way,  which  would, 
of  course,  be  inadmissible  on  a  dinner-table.  The 
flowers  used  were  Campanulas,  white  and  two 
shades  of  blue,  white  Gladiolus  and  (iypsophila. 
An  exhibit  which  was  highly  commended  con- 
sisted of  double  Poppies  of  a  lovely  coral-pink 
shade,  mixed  with  very  pretty  pale  yellow  Fox- 
gloves. This  combination  of  colours  was  very 
beautiful,  but  too  many  of  the  Poppies  were  used, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  considerable  heavi- 
ness. A  quaint  arrangement  was  of  yellow  and 
red  Nasturtiums,  with  spikes  of  the  variegated 
Ribbon  Grass,  but  these  flowers  do  not  lend  them- 
selves very  well  to  decoration.  Another  table, 
striking  liy  virtue  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  was 
of  white  Sweet  Peas.  But  entire  absence  of  col- 
our is  not  desirable,  and  by  gaslight  on  a  white 
cloth  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  pleasing. 
We  noticed  one  very  gratifying  feature,  viz  ,  that  I 


none  of  the  exhibitors  showed  any  tendency  to 
undue  mixing  of  colours,  or  ot  flowers  which  are 
not  in  character  with  each  other.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  schedule  stipulated  that 
only  hardy  flowers  and  foliage  should  be  used. 

L.  H. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  NOTES. 

To  many  of  us  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to  be 
pegging  down  Roses  at  the  end  of  July,  but  this 
I  have  been  doing  for  two  days.  When  the 
May  frost  injured  so  much  of  my  early  bloom, 
I  removed  many  of  the  buds  and  cut  back  the 
crippled  gi'owth  rather  severely,  much  more 
so  than  I  would  like  to  have  done  under  ordinary 
conditions.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell  did  much  the  same  with  his  plants. 
Now  I  have  some  splendid  growth  from  the 
bottom,  and  which,  being  more  forward  than 
usual,  has  ripened  almost  as  well  as  we  get  it 
by  October  and  November.  Last  season  a  few 
shoots  that  were  less  matured  than  these  [jro- 
duced  blooms  upon  lateral  growths.  Some  few 
that  were  pegged  down  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  were  equal  to  those  so  treated  in  the 
spring,  and  consisting  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  pegging  down 
again  now  that  I  have  a  considerable  number 
of  long  shoots  well  matured.  That  they  will 
bloom  satisfactorily  during  the  coming  autumn 
I  am  assured,  as  already  many  of  them  are 
breaking  strongly  and  evenly,  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  La  Rosiere  and  General  Jacqueminot 
having  the  bud  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  felt 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  fear  any  serious  weakening  of  tlie  plants 
for  a  future  season  by  securing  so  good  an 
autumnal  crop  as  this  metliod  promises,  for 
there  is  every  prospei;t  of  further  growths  before 
winter  ;  indeed  the  recent  weather  has  been  so 
favourable,  that  many  of  my  own  vigorous 
growers  are  even  now  producing  more  shoots 
from  their  base.  Climbers  are  also  producing 
lateral  growth  upon  their  extra  vigorous  shoots, 
and  the  early  rods  of  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
L'Ideal  will  give  a  splendid  autumnal  show  if 
present  promises  are  realised.  If  one  would 
only  use  the  knife  more  fearlessly  in  removing 
tlie  wood  of  those  that  have  already  flowered, 
there  are  few  seasons  when  these  vigorous  and 
often  solely  spring  or  early  summer  bloomers 
would  not  produce  a  fairly  good  autumn  crop. 
It  is  the  few  weeks'  delay,  ending  in  new  growths 
from  many  of  the  terminal  eyes,  and  also  a 
series  of  new  breaks  more  or  less  all  over  tin 
plant,  which  are  the  cause  of  ,so  much  wood  of 
comparatively  little  value. 

As  there  are  some  kinds  which  grow  well  on 
their  own  roots,  and  the  present  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  striking,  I  may,  perhaps,  give  a 
reminder  upon  the  matter.  Those  short  lateral 
growths  from  long  shoots,  and  which  have 
carried  a  bloom,  are  now  in  a  good  stage  for 
propagating.  Nor  are  we  in  any  way  robbing 
the  plant  by  using  these,  as  they  would  be 
thrown  away  when  removing  the  growth  as 
already  advised.  A  few  own-root  Roses  of  thj 
more  vigorous  kinds  are  all  very  well,  and  tha 
idea  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  when  a  writer  advo- 
cates own-root  plants  entirely,  and  for  every 
variety,  I  fear  he  is  likely  to  cause  much  dia- 
appoiutment  to  growers  of  many  grand  Roses, 
such  as  Cleopatra,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Horace 
Vernet,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  itc.  Dupuy 
Jamaiii,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  similar  growers  will,  of  course,  thrive  fairly 
well  in  this  form,  but  even  these  cannot  fail  to 
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reap  r;reat  benefit  from  the  additional  aid  of  a 
suital)le  foster  stock. 

Scinie  few  growers  who  do  not  jiossess  a  plant 
of  L'Ideal,  Crimson  Rand)ler,  or  other  favourite 
climber,  but  who  already  have  some  strong 
grower  of  less  merit,  may  bud  upon  the  latter, 
and  so  secure  the  full  beuetit  of  its  establishe<l 
roots.  By  simply  curtailing  the  growth  of  the 
less  desirable  Rose  next  sjiring,  they  will  soon 
have  a  grand  plant  of  tlie  one  budded.  Several 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the 
past  summer  where  a  part  of  an  old  Rose  had 
been  devoted  to  the  support  of  some  more 
desirable  kind.  By  inserting  a  bud  or  two 
now,  we  save  both  time,  expense  and  future 
labour.  I  have  a  strong  plant  of  the 
wrong  variety  of  white  Banksian  (B.  For- 
tunei)  upon  which  I  intend  working  a  few 
newer  climbers  in  the  manner  suggested. 
Among  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  gar- 
den Roses  is  the  freedom  with  which  the-  little 
Fairy  or  Lawrenceana  group  flowers.  They 
are  the  most  perpetual  of  all.  Several  that 
were  blooming  with  me  in  pots  all  the  winttr 
and  then  turned  out  in  May  and  June  are  in 
full  bloom  even  now.  Only  occasionally  does 
there  seem  a  slight  break,  and  this  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  greater  profusion  of  flower.  I 
think  they  even  beat  the  Japanese  in  this  re- 
spect, and  none  who  have  given  the  latter  a 
fair  chance  in  town  or  country  can  be  dissatis- 
fied with  their  freedom.  Early,  midsummer,  and 
aiitumn  seem  alike  to  the  rugosa  Roses,  while 
their  heps  and  foliage  are  beautiful  in  them- 
.selves.  No  red  rust,  mildew,  &c.,  here.  Nor 
will  any  unwelcome  night  prowlers  rob  you  of 
their  beauty,  as  some  did  almost  the  whole  of 
one  of  my  Rose  beds  a  short  time  back.  The 
thorns  of  rugosa  were  an  excellent  protection. 
Artificial  manures  do  a  great  deal  of  good  wlu  n 
applied  during  the  showery  weather  lately  ex- 
perienced, and  especially  when  we  have  a  lot  of 
young  growth  that  needs  support  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  winter  middling  is  exhausted. 
At  these  times  a  little  dusting  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  guano,  &c.,  gives  the  growth  an  ad- 
ditional spurt  when  most  needed.  Only  a 
little  should  be  used,  just  enough  to  spur  them 
on  for  the  autumn  crop.  I  find  it  even  more 
useful  now  tlian  in  early  spring,  especially  if 
the  STirface  soil  be  lightly  scratched  over  at  the 
first  opportunity  after  application.  R. 


bed  at  Shrubland  Park  and  the  Rose  tent 
bed  in  the  fine  gardens  at  Puckeridgebury, 
Herts.  In  each  case  the  heads  were  allowed 
free  course,  and  the  rich  spread  of  grace,  purity 
and  fragrance  can  never  be  forgotten.  Others 
that  occur  to  me  formed  pyramids  of  beauty, 
through  affording  them  a  strong,  high  support  in 
the  form  of  peeled  Larches  from  'M  feet  to  25 
feet  long,  with  sutticient  twigs  and  branchlets 
left  intact  to  form  usefid  supports.  They  were 
left  to  clothe  the  Larches  as  seemed  good  to 
them,  and  the  results  were  natural-like  masses 
of  grace  and  beauty  siich  as  we  too  seldom  meet 
with.  The  dwarf  Aimee  Vibert  is  just  like  the 
tall  variety,  unless  in  its  more  moderate  growth. 
There  are  few  Roses  better  adapted  for  beds  or 


ROSE  AIMEE  VIBERT. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  and  others 
praising  this  most  beautiful  and  softly  fragrant 
Rose.  I  can  readily  believe  all  that  has  been 
written  in  praise  of  the  climljing  Aimee  Vibert 
as  to  the  distance  it  will  run  and  the  number 
of  buds  and  blossoms  it  will  produce,  though  a 
load  of  almost  2500  blooms  on  a  single  plant 
may  tax  the  credulity  of  those  who  have  never 
grown  the  scandent  variety  nor  had  sense 
enough  to  give  it  its  head  above  and  good  stuft' 
under  and  around  its  roots.  Once  firmly  esta- 
blished, tills  fine  Rose  needs  little  or  no  pruning. 
An  occasiouial  exhausted  branch  may  need  re- 
moval or  a  little  thinning  may  be  needed.  For 
the  rest  its  prodigality  of  blooming  M'ill  suffi- 
ciently restrain  growth  and  more  than  repeat 
itself  annually.  Such  Roses — and  we  have  all  too 
few  of  similar  habit— not  one  other,  probably — 
can  run  so  far  or  spread  so  wide.  I  have 
grown  many  tine  plants  of  this  charming  Rose, 
but  the  two  lots  of  which  I  have  the  most 
pleasing  memories  were  those  so  finely 
used   in   the    formation   of    the   original  Rose 


Rose  Aim^e  Vibert  on  a  pillar. 

borders  or  that  will  yield  richer  harvests  of 
bloom  under  common  treatment.  It  also  forms 
very  telling  gi-oups  or  single  plants  if  grown  in 
fairly  good  soil,  free  space  given  and  pruning 
wholly  di.spensed  with.  The  old  crimson  China 
Cramois  [  Sup^rieur  and  the  pale  flesh-coloured 
China  Mrs.  Bosanquet  do  well  under  such  free 
and  easy  treatment,  and  add,  if  possible,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  dwarf  Aimee  Vibert  through  their 
contrast  of  colour  and  habit.  Aimee  Vibert  is 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses  for  table 
decoration.  Chosen  of  the  proper  size  and 
disposed  artistically,  few  Roses  are  more  pleas- 
ins  or  full  of  purity  than  Aimee  Vibert. 

D.  T.  F. 


THE  HYBRID  TEAS. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  cpiestion  of  Hy- 
brid  Tea  Roses  is  the  subject  of   discussion  in 
The    Garuen.     Long   ago   in  reports  and  else- 
where I  ventured  to  remark  that  this  section   was 
unfortunately  named,  and  recent  adfbtions  have 
not  tended  to  make  things   at  all  clearer.     One 
does  not  want  such  a  class  at  all,  the  varieties,  as 
a   rule,  either  being   almost   true   Teas   or   true 
Hybrid    Perpetuals,    whilst     such     varieties     as 
(iustave  Regis  and  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher  might 
be  appropriately  grouped  with  the  Noisettes,  a 
class  which  again  might  be  merged  into  the  Teas. 
There  are  far   too  many  names  for  Rose  classes, 
and  the  simpler  things  are  reduced   the  less  mis- 
leading will  be  the  result.     Even  growers  of  Roses 
can   scarcely  tell  whether  a  Hybrid  Tea  belongs 
to  the  H.P.  or  Tea  division,  and  such  a  flower  as 
Oustave  Regis   I   know  would  be  called  a  Tea 
variety  by  those  who  were  not  acciuainted   with 
the  division  into  which  it  was  placed.    Viscountess 
Folkestone  might   be   readily   grouped  with    the 
Teas,  (irace  Darling  being  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinct  of  all,  this  being  a  hybrid  in  aspect,   the 
flowers  and  growth   between  the  two  great  divi- 
sions.    This,  however,  is  an  exception.     The  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  judges  mentioned  by  "  Ridgewood" 
(p.   84)  might  readily  be  overcome.     They  need 
nothing  buti  a  guide,  such  as  is  issued  in  the  form 
of    the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  cata- 
logue, which  is  referred  to  in  all  matters  of  dis- 
pute as  to   the  class   in  which    a   flower   should 
be   placed.     There    is    sufficient    mixing    up    of 
characters  in  the  Chrysanthemum  to  puzzle,  one 
would    think,    even   the    most    experienced    and 
careful    judge,    but    seldom    does   any   difficulty 
occur.     What  has  been  accomplished  in  regard  to 
Chrysanthemums  might  also  be  carried  out  with 
Roses,   "  Ridgewood,"  I  notice,  suggesting  some- 
thing of  the  kind  towards  the  end  of  his  remarks. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  together  a  committee 
to  meet   ocoasionallj'   to   classify   the   few    good 
novelties  that  are  shown.     Take,  for  example,  the 
best  of  new  Roses  mentioned  by  "  A.  H.''  (p.  S3). 
Every  one  of   these  could   be  properly   placed. 
Caroline  Testout  could  go  very  well  amongst  the 
H.P.'s,   the  growth  and  character  of  the  flower 
suggesting  such  relationship.     I  should  call  it  a 
Hybrid    Perpetual   without   hesitation,  and    the 
same  may  be  said  of  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  which 
has  rather  more  of  the  Tea  blood  in   it,  but  it  is 
much  like  many  of  the  H.P.'s  both  in  character 
of  growth  and  its  flowers.  The  lovely  La  Fraicheur 
might  be  placed  with  the  H.P.'s,  and   Gustave 
Regis,    Mme.    Pernet-Ducher    and    Marquis    of 
Salisbury  with  the  Teas.     The  latter  is  not  un- 
like a  China  Rose,  and  the  description  given  of  it 
as  a    red  Camoens    is    apt.     At    any  rate,  it    is 
like  a  Tea,  and  does  not  even  bear  the  aspect  of  a 
hybrid.  C. 

EARLY    I'.    LATE   BUDDING. 

As  the  season  is  proving  so  wet  at  a  time  when 
we  look  for  fine  weather,  and  as  this  has  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  value  of  early  or 
late  budding,  a  note  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
When  a  dry  autumn  or  late  summer  sets  in  I 
prefer  to  have  my  budding  completed.  The 
stock  and  Rose  bud  join  better  under  such  cir- 
cumstances than  when  budded  late  in  the  season. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  early  summer  budding  is 
generally  recommended  because  of  this  ?  Under 
the  present  circumstances  much  budding  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  some  weeks  earlier  than 
we  should  have  chosen  could  the  showery  weather 
have  been  foreseen.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
early  budding  will  be  less  serviceable  this  year 
than  last.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of 
them  will  start  into  fresh  growth  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  growing  season — August  and 
September.  Now  there  are  few  of  us  who  care 
to  see  our  buds  advance  the  first  season.  They 
not  only  winter  better  while  in  the  dormant 
state,  but  they  produce  a  stouter  growth  as 
maidens.  Under  exceptionally  favourable  con- 
ditions following  early  budding  we  can  some- 
times secure  a  stout  shoot  gufliciently  advanced 
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to  ripen  well.  I  have  already  cut  a  few  flowers 
from  early-budded  La  France,  and  more  than 
once  ha%^e  had  quite  a  show  of  such  varieties  as 
Gabriel  Luizet  when  budded  early.  Extra 
early  buds  (mastly  from  new  varieties  under 
glass)  when  worked  into  stocks  that  stood  over 
from  the  previous  year  have  frequently  given  us 
quite  a  presentable  plant  by  autumn,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  buds  start 
until  the  ensuing  spring.  Stocks  have  every 
appearance  of  lifting  well  for  some  month  to  six 
weeks  longer  yet,  and  I  would  much  prefer  the 
whole  of  my  stocks  to  be  operated  upon  during 
that  time.  July  is  so  generally  the  best  month 
for  budding,  that  few  venture  to  bud  so  late  as 
September.  Nor  would  I  do  so  from  choice,  but 
this  year  it  will  be  no  harm  to  bud  up  to  the 
middle  of  that  month.  Showers  have  caused  con- 
tinued growth,  and  many  early  buds  run  the  risk 
of  being  overgrown  by  the  extra  swelling  of  the 
stocks.  Three  weeks  of  suitable  weather,  during 
which  the  plants  are  not  ripening  too  suddenly, 
are  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  a  firm  union. 

R. 


selves  located  where  a  pleasing  variety  can  be 
collected.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  secure 
some  very  effective  displays.  Various  parts  of 
the  country  afford  a  great  diversity,  but  at  this 
season  none,  in  my  opinion,  are  more  charming 
than  marsh  or  moisture-loving  plants.  Of  these 
abundance  of  kinds  can  be  culled  from  the  sides 
of  streams,  lakes  and  ditches,  many  of  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  beauty.  Other  kinds, 
as  the  Typhas  or  Bulrushes,  as  well  as  other 
Grasses,  may  be  secured  for  vases  when  fresh 
flowers  later  on  become  scarce. — L.  H. 


DWARF  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES 
FOR  POTS. 
I  worLD  like  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  would- 
be  purchasers  of  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
for  potting  in  the  ensuing  autumn.     About  this 
time  of  the  year  representatives  of  Dutch  Rose- 
growing  firms  spend  a  considerable  time  in  this 
country   making    a    sort   of   house-to-house   call. 
Among  many  things   that  are   offered   are  these 
dwarf  Roses,  which  are  evidently  made  a  leading 
feature,   inasmuch  as  they  are  able  to  quote  the 
very  cream  at  prices  below  what  the  same  goods 
may  be  purchased  at  in  this  country.     Indeed,  the 
case  or  crate  is  deposited  at  one's  very  door,  the 
carnage  paid,  and   packing,   package  and  Roses 
included  for  a  trifle  less  than  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  same  article  in  any  home  nursery.     The  plants 
are  quoted  at  about  20s.  per  100,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  ofl'ered  even  below  this  figure.     He  who 
"goes  in  for  a  batch  "  is  simply  delighted  when  the 
plants  ar.ive,  both  on   account  of  the  great   mass 
of  roots  attached    to   each    plant,    and    also   the 
number    and    quality    of    the    branches.      It    is 
certainly  something  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch- 
man that,  so  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  the  plant 
IS  perfect  root  and  branch.     Now  this  is  a  point 
with   many   English-grown  Roses  on   the  Manetti 
which    very    often    is   most  unsatisfactory.      The 
plants     fretiuently    are    poorly    rooted    and    the 
branches  of  an  indifferent  quality  ;  sometimes  the 
stock  lacks   vigour,  and   this  in  no  small  degree 
and  where  this  is  so  the  remainder  cannot  possi- 
bly  be   satisfactory.       On    the    other   hand,    the 
foreign  goods  at  first  sight  are  excellent  and  all 
one  could  wish.     But  this  is  merely  the   begin- 
ning  of  a   most  disappointing  end.      Those  who 
require  these  Roses  for  pot  culture  and  for  forcing 
in  particular  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  side 
by  side  with  English-grown  stock  on  the  Manetti 
the  foreigners  are  immovable.     Indeed,  the  heat 
seems  rather  to  have  a  retarding  influence  on  the 
plants  which   never  come  away  satisfactorily.     It 
IS  evidently  a  case  of  an  unsuitable  stock      Gene- 
rally speaking,  where  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
exists  the  plants  force  readily.  Not  so.  however,  with 
these  Dutch  Roses,  for  one  plant  of  these  latter 
frequently  possesses  as  many  fibrous  roots  as  half- 
a-dozen  ordinary  plants  on  the  Manetti.    In  short 
I  attribute  much  of  the  loss  of  newly-potted  Roses 
on  the  Manetti  stock   to  scarcity  of  fibrous  roots, 
though  It  IS  ot  course  attributable  to  other  causes 
besides       I   believe  the  stock  employed   by   the 
Dutch  to  be  Rosa  Carolina,  but  whatever  it  be   it 
18  certainly  a  perfectly  hardy  and  enduring  one 
and  bears  evidence  of  rooting  very  deeply  in  the 
fine   vegetable  soil  in   which  the  plants  are  ap- 
parently grown.  E    J 

Wild  flowers  in  decorations.-Those  lovers 
of  flowers  who  do  not  reside  all  the  season  where 
a_goo<l  selection  can   be  obtained  will   possibly 
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The  extensive  gardens  at. Carton  are  just  now 


at  their  fresliest  and  best  and  full  of  fragrance 
and  colour,  a.s  seen  in  conjunction  with  grassy 
glades  and  noble  trees  on  all  sides.  The  old 
Yew-margined  parterre  in  front  of  the  mansion 
is  particularly  beautiful,  having  been  carefully 
modified  by  lier  Grace  the  Duchess  of  LeinsteV 
for  the  growth  and  arrangement  of  the  best 
hardy  flowers.  There  are  so  many  other  distinct 
features  at  Carton,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  parti- 
cularise them  all  in  a  few  words,  but  the  par- 
terre, the  American  garden,  and  the  walk  near 
the  lake  are  iiarticularly  rich  in  their  season 
in  interest  and  beauty.  So  is  the  park  itself 
with  noble  groups  of  Beecli,  Oak,  Lime,  Chest- 
nut, and  Sycamore,  and  the  vinique  grove  of  Lilac, 
PhUadelphus  and  Hawthorn  amongst  the  Gorse 
on  one  of  the  higher  slopes.  Even  the  kitchen 
garden  with  its  luxuriant  borders  of  lierbaceous 
plants  is  most  interesting,  and  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  coronet  of  Iris  over  the  arched  gate- 
way near  to  the  gardener's  cottage— a  cozy 
little  house,  with  Clematis  montana,  Jasmine 
and  Honeysuckle  around  the  door.  Near 
the  cool,  grey  mansion  there  are  many  fine 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  a  bold  avenue  of 
Irish  Y^ews,  and  beside  the  canal  are  some 
stately  old  Silver  Firs  amongst  the  deciduous 
trees. 

The  main  cliarm  of  Carton  is  its  broad  and 
open  character,  with  liill,  and  wood,  and  water 
near  the  house,  and  its  many  sheltered  glades 
and  grassy  nooks  and  comers  among  the  trees, 
that  have  been  recently  richly  jewelled  with  the 
choicest  spring  flowers.  From  the  earliest  Snow- 
drojjs,  Aconites  and  Crocuses  to  the  latest 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Christmas  Roses,  the 
aim  is  to  have  flowers  in  profusion,  and  in  the 
open  air  apart  altogether  from  the  hothouse  and 
conservatory  sources  of  supply.  One  of  the 
prettiest  eilects  I  ever  saw  in  a  garden  was 
afforded  by  some  bold  masses  of  a  small-leaved 
golden  Ivy  which  seems  like  sunshine  in  several 
half-.shady  nooks  and  corners  near  the  hot- 
houses and  vineries.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  golden  Ivy  I  ever  saw,  and  it  is  to  be 
more  extensively  used  on  walls,  rocks  and  tree 
trunks  for  the  sake  of  its  warm  eflects  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  may  also  be  as  well  here 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  all  the  golden  Ivies, 
including  this  small-leaved  kind,  are  far  more 
luxuriant  and  efl'ective  in  half-shady  positions 
than  as  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  large  river-like  expanse  of  water  at 
Carton  adds  immensely  to  the  broad  and  varied 
extent  of  the  place,  and  the  lakes  were  formed 
originally  by  throwing  dams  and  weirs  across 
the  pretty  little  river  called  the  Rye  Water, 
which  flows  through  the  demesne.  There  are 
several  islands  planted  with  Willows  and  other 
trees,  and  the  margins  of  these  islands,  as  also 
the  banks  of  the  lakes,  are  fringed  with  crimson 
Dogwood  and  yellow-barked  "and  crimson  or 
cardinal  Willows,  which  yield  warm  breadths  I 
of  colour  in  the  winter- time. 

On  the  side  of  the  lake  next  the  house  is 


with  a  high  rocky  bank  on  the  left,  and  these 
natural  rocks,  which  are  very  bold  and  varied 
in  stratification,  are  being  gradually  enriched 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  and  with  strong 
growing  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
most  suitable  kinds.  Groups  of  Hawthorn, 
Sloe  or  Blackthorn,  Box,  Lilac,  Laburnum, 
Gorse  ami  Broom,  backed  by  noble  groups  of 
Beech  and  other  trees,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  this  portion  of  the  place,  but  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  groups  of  Silver  Birch, 
wild  CUierry,  Mountain  Ash,  Flowering  Crabs, 
and  rosy-blossomed  Hawthorns  are  proposed 
for  future  planting,  together  with  Quince, 
Medlars,  Sweet  Brier  and  golden  Sycamore. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  on  these 
rocks  is  the  golden-flowered  Hypericum  calyci- 
num,  which  carpets  large  areas  and  in  places 
tuml)les  down  the  clefts  and  ravines  like  golden 
waterfalls  or  cascades  over  the  stones.  In 
another  ]ilace  a  drive  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  and  fringed  with  Cotoneaster  and 
Hypericum,  and  the  sides  are  carpeted  with  the 
golden  variegated  Periwinkle  in  a  bold  and 
pretty  manner.  Beyond  the  lake  is  a  pic- 
turesque "Queen's  cottage,"  so  called  on 
account  of  Her  ^Majesty's  visit  to  Carton  years 
ago,  and  near  it  is  a  garden  of  Roses,  Clematis 
and  Honeysuckle,  with  acres  of  Primroses  and 
Violets  on  the  mossy  turf  beneath  the  trees. 
Under  the  noble  Beech  trees  here  the  exquisite 
blue  and  white-flowered  Omphalodes  verna 
forms  tlie  turf,  and  nowhere  else  have  I  ever 
seen  it  in  so  extensive  and  beautiful  masses  as 
it  is  here  in  early  spring.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  rock  walk  below  the  picturesque  bridges 
a  dainty  little  bog  or  marsh  garden  has  been 
formed,  which  is  now  lovely  with  orange-red 
and  sulphur-coloured  Azaleas,  King  Cups,  Bog 
Bean,  Primroses,  and  other  moisture-loving 
spring  flowers. 


when  taking  a  change  for  a  few  weeks,  find  them- 1  broad  drive  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  frin-ed 


Amongst   the   plants  especially  luxuriant  in 
the    Duchess's   Parterre   1   noticed    masses   or 
groups  of  the  exquisite  rose-blo.s.somed  Rubus 
arcticus  of  Norway  and  Sweden   with  its  bronzy 
leaves  of  creeping  habit  only  an  inch  or  two 
above   the   soil.     The   fruit    of  this   species   is 
one  of   the   delicacies  offered    to  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  tourists,  it  being  there  eaten  with 
reindeer's   milk    just    as  we  appreciate  Straw- 
berries  and  cream.     Trillium   grandiflorum,  or 
Trinity  Flower,  was  also  vigorous,  as  also  the 
great  Japanese  TroUius,  with  its  vivid  orange 
flowers,   a  most  elTective   plant,  not  too  often 
seen.       Geum    miniatum,    Arnebia    echioides, 
Dryas     octopetala,      Iris      pallida      dalmatica, 
Pieonies,    Poppies,  and   the  old    King's  Spear 
(Asphodelus  luteus)  in  bold  masses  were  most 
effective.  Tliis  garden  lies  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion, but  is  quaintly  sheltered  by  a  double  line  of 
clipped  Yew  hedges  which  forms  also  a  sombre 
foil  for  the  flowers.  Inside  the  four  great  squares 
is  one  bold  mass  of  flowers  intersected  by  walks, 
and  the  margins  of  the  beds  are  of  rough  and 
Moss  -  covered    stones,    which    form    suitable 
places  for  the  dwarfer  alpines,  leaving  the  deep, 
rich  central  spaces  for  taller-growing  herbaceous 
things  such  as  Trollius,  white   Lupines,  Lobelia 
splendens,   and  French  Pfeonies  of  the   finest 
kinds.     On  one  of  the  low  stone  edgings  a  mass 
of  the  white  Arenaria  montana  mixed  with  Iberis 
sempervirens  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful  ;  so 
also  the  soft  grey  verdure  of  Acieiia  pulchella 
draping    the   stones,    while    the   white-starred 
little  Arenaria  balearica  made  a  milky  way  of 
its  own  along  the    rocks  with  Saxifraga  mus- 
coides  in  variety.     The  long  shady  walk  leading 
from  the  house  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens 
is  most  interesting  with   bulbs  and  herbaceous 
p)lants  and  shrulis,   backed  here  and  there  and 
overshatlowed  by  noble  Beech  and  other  trees. 
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Here  are  also  uiany  fluvvciiiii;  shrubs,  the  wliite 
Broom  being  esjiecially  beautiful,  forming  silver 
fountain-like  masses  here  and  there.  Beside 
this  long  walk  lies  the  American  garden,  with 
its  bold  beds  of  Ericas  and  Rhododendrons 
and  Japanese  and  other  Lilies.  On  the  Grass 
here  is  a  tine  gnarled  old  specimen  of  the  Snow- 
drop Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera),  the  slender 
twigs  which  shoot  from  its  olive-green  and  grey 
branches  being  densely  strung  with  its  Snow- 
drojvlike  flowers.  Here  are  also  one  or  two 
fine  Tulip  trees,  and  a  summer-house  partly 
enshrouded  by  shrubs  and  embowered  with 
Honeysuckle  thickly-set  for  flower. 

Carton  is  not  only  a  historical  place,  but 
has  had  much  thought  and  care  expended 
upon  it  for  several  generations,  so  that  it  is  to- 
day a  privilege  to  see  and  enjoy  its  breadth 
and  good  keeijing.  Everywhere  there  are  signs 
of  interesting  and  judicious  improvement,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  Black,  who  has  charge  of  the  gardens, 
great  credit  is  due  for  his  careful  management 
and  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the  depart- 
ments under  his  care.  F.  W.  Bukbidge. 


Crchids. 


ONCIDIUMS  OF  THE  CRISPUM  GROUP. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  section  are  of 
stately  growth,  and  characterised  by  their  rough 
wrinkled  pseudo-bulbs,  of  a  brown  or  bronzy 
hue  and  ample  leathery  leaves.  They  produce 
much-branched  and  many-flowered  panicles, 
the  individual  blooms  being  large  and  showy, 
and  on  account  of  their  noble  mien,  they  stand 
in  the  first  rank  as  exhibition  plants.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  spikes  are  not 
left  too  long  upon  the  plants,  as  the  enormous 
quantity  of  blooms  sometimes  borne  upon  a 
single  panicle  speedily  exhausts  the  bulbs,  and 
thus  weakened,  they  take  a  very  long  time  to 
become  restored  to  health.  This  is  a  subject 
far  too  little  thought  of  by  Orchid  growers, 
■who  appear  to  become  so  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  blooms,  that  the  health  of  the 
plant  is  never  thought  of  until  the  flowers  have 
fallen,  when  in  many  instances  the  j)lant  is 
irretrievably  lost,  and  we  are  told  the  particular 
plant  flowered  itself  to  death,  a  condition  for 
which  the  cultivator  is  entirely  to  blame,  as  no 
plant  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  in  this 
manner.  On  the  first  sign  of  the  bulbs  shrivel- 
ling, if  not  before,  the  spike  should  be  cut  and 
the  plant  encouraged  to  produce  new  growth. 
Oucidium  crispum  and  its  congener.s  are  very 
apt  to  sufl!'er  in  this  way,  although  they  appear 
to  be  so  robust  and  vigorous,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  drying  they  received  in  the 
winter  months  during  the  earlier  Orchid  days 
was  the  principal  cause  that  led  to  so  many 
deaths  and  obtained  for  0.  crispum  the  character 
of  being  diflicult  to  manage.  We  are  told  that 
these  plants  are  found  wild  on  the  Organ 
Mountains,  in  Brazil,  but  this  gives  but  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  the  treatment  they  require 
under  cultivation.  I  was  once  told  by  a  collec- 
tor that  they  are  usually  found  growing  upon 
dead  trees,  and  if  this  is  a  fact,  it  leads  one  to 
infer  that  they  enjoy  more  sunlight  than  is  ob- 
tainable on  living  trees  bearing  foliage.  This 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  few  years  are  grown.  In 
the  winter  treatment  of  this  section  a  great  dif- 
ference has  come  about,  and  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. Formerly  the  plants  were  subjected  to  a 
thorough  rest  at  this  season,  but  now,  although 
much  less  water  is  given  than  in  summer,  they 


are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought  at  any 
sea.son,  the  resting  being  brought  about  by  a 
reduction  in  the  temperature. 

Basket  or  block  culture  is  the  best  system  to 
adopt  with  the  crispum  section  of  the  Oncidiunis. 
If  baskets  are  used  they  must  be  well  drained, 
suflicient  rough  peat  and  living  Sphagnum 
Moss  being  placed  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.s 
to  hold  the  moistuie,  as  during  the  summer 
mouths  they  enjoy  a  copious  supply.  When 
grown  upon  blocks  the  plants  thrive  equally 
well,  but  more  attention  is  re<iuired  to  keep 
them  moist.  In  whichever  way  they  are  grown 
the  plants  should  be  made  firm  and  fast,  and 
not  be  allowetl  to  rock  from  side  to  side  when- 
ever taken  down.  The  ba.sket  or  block  should 
be  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass  in  order  to  allow 
the  plants  all  the  ligit  possible.  Shading  will 
be  neces.saiy  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  at  all  times.  In  the  growing  season  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  will  suit  them  admir- 
ably, and  in  winter,  if  growth  is  mature,  they 
may  be  rested  in  the  Odontoglessum  house. 

O.  CRisruM  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  plants 
grown  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  who 
give  the  date  of  its  introduction  as  1831.  They 
also  had  a  variety  named  pallidum,  and  another 
luteum,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  these.  It  is 
a  plant  which  varies  considerably,  especially  in  the 
size  of  its  blooms,  but  all  are  remarkable  for  being 
nearly  destitute  of  the  yellow  colour  which  is  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  genus.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  oblong  and  furrowed,  rough,  and  of  a  brown  or 
bronzy  hue  ;  these  bear  a  pair  of  broad,  leathery, 
dark  green  or  bronzy  leaves  on  the  summit.  The 
scape  is  erect  and  spreading,  attaining  a  height  of 
3  feet,  much  branched,  fre(|uently  bearing  upwards 
ot  fifty  flowers,  each  of  which  is  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  across.  In  the  best  varieties  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  reddish  brown,  beautifullj' crisp 
on  the  edges,  the  broad  three-lobed  lip  being  of  the 
same  colour  in  front;  the  crest,  small  side  lobes 
and  claw  are  yellow,  the  last  usually  blotched  or 
spotted  with  orange.  It  blooms  at  various  times 
during  late  spring  and  summer,  and  lasts  a  long 
time  in  full  beauty. 

O.  FoRBESi  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  crispum  marginatum  ;  it,  how- 
e\  er,  received  the  above  name  from  Lindley,  and 
was  grown  by  Loddiges  in  1S49,  who  gives  the  date 
of  its  introduction  as  KS43.  It  has  much  the 
general  ajipearance  of  0.  crispum,  Ijut  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  usually  smaller,  more  obtuse, 
and  the  leaves  greener.  The  branched  panicle 
is  many-flowered,  the  blooms  being  about  3 
inches  across  and  of  a  bright  chestnut-red,  all 
the  divisions  being  bordered  with  yellow,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  more  or  less  indistinctl}' 
marked  with  transverse  lines  of  yellow.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
enjoy  such  a  copious  supply  of  water  as  crispum, 
neither  does  it  like  much  soil  about  its  roots. 

0.  CURTUM.— This  is  also  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some kind,  which,  although  figured  as  long  ago 
as  1S47,  still  remains  rare  in  cultivation.  The 
growth  somewhat  resembles  that  of  cri.-pum,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  either 
of  the  preceding  plants.  In  O.  curtum  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellow,  transversely  streaked  and 
blotched  with  rich  brown  ;  lii)  deep  rich  yellow, 
broadly  bordered  with  cinnamon-brown,  the  side 
lobes  being  golden  yellow  ;  the  crest  is  warty  and 
bears  five  lobes. 

O.  G.4Ri»NERi  is  nearly  related  lo  the  previously 
named  kind,  yet  distinct.  In  the  tirst  place  it  is 
dwarfer  in  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  deliciously 
fragrant ;  the  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the 
latter  much  the  broader,  ground  colour  chestnut- 
brown,  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow,  and  trans- 
versely streaked  with  a  few  yellow  lines;  lip  large 
and  flaf.,  the  middle  lobe  notched  in  front,  golden 
yellow,  with  a  marginal  row  of  chestnut- brown 
blotches.     It  is  a  summer  bloomer. 


O.  Maksham.ianom.  — This  is  truly  a  magni- 
ficent plant,  with  every  aspect  of  a  strong  grown 
crispum  except  colour,  as  both  bulbs  anci  leaves 
are  green.  The  panicle  is  much  branched,  and 
bears  some  sixty  flowers;  these  are  individually 
upwards  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  over  and  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  bearing 
a  medial  line  of  chestnut  blotches ;  lip  large, 
deeply  bilobed  in  front,  clear  golden  yellow, 
blotched  with  chestnut  on  the  claw.  It  is  a 
spring  and  early  summer  bloomer,  and  thrives  in 
a  cooler  atmosphere  than  the  others.  O.  amictuin 
is  another  form  of  this  section  which  is  rarely 
seen  ;  whilst  0.  pra!t«xtum  is  similar  to  O. 
curtum  in  flower,  but  the  habit  is  somewhat 
different.  G. 


SUNSHINE  FOR  CATTLEYAS. 

Cattleya.s  generally  have  flowered  well  tl  is 
season,  the  high  temperature  which  the  planis 
were  subjected  to  last  sea.son  no  doubt  being 
the  cause  of  this.  In  fact,  last  .summer  was  an 
ideal  one  f(  r  Orchids,  as  very  rarely  have 
they  enjoyed  in  this  country  so  many  mouths 
of  continuous  sunshine,  so  that  the  majority 
have  flowered  at  their  normal  season.  To  show 
how  beneficial  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  la.st  year 
was  to  the  plants,  the  new  growth  is  also  more 
vigorous.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in 
very  many  instances  Cattleyas  are  much  over- 
shaded.  I  am  well  aware  that  where  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants  is  grown  it  is  much  more 
diflicult  to  gauge  the  shading  thau  in  those 
cases  where  a  structure  can  be  wholly  devoted 
to  Cattleyas.  If  the  plants  are  to  remain  in  a 
healthy  and  free-flowering  state,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  natural  require- 
ments of  the  plants  be  attended  to  as  closely 
as  possible.  Without  direct  light  and  a  good 
amount  of  sunshine  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
plants  certainly  for  a  time  may  make  free 
growth  in  an  over-shaded  house,  but  only  for 
a  time,  as  they  will  gradually  become  debili- 
tated. Even  if  an  attempt  is  made  at  the  close 
of  the  season  to  ripen  up  the  growths  by  sub- 
jecting the  plants  to  more  sunshine,  the  re- 
sults attained  will  not  lie  satisfactory.  After 
the  plants  have  been  grown  in  an  over-shaded 
house,  the  foliage  becomes  blotched  or  scarred 
after  being  suddenly  exposed  to  bright  sun. 
The  mode  of  treatment  to  follow  is  obvious. 
Expose  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  to  sun- 
shine, shading  only  from  hot  sun  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  feel  the  leaves.  If  these  feel  warm  to 
the  hand,  then  it  is  advisable  to  shade.  Any 
fixed  shading,  such  as  whitening,  is  a  mistake. 
Certainly  it  might  suffice  while  the  sun  is  .shin- 
ing, but  after  it  has  gone  ott'  there  is  too  much 
sulxlued  light.  When  the  plants  are  subjected 
to  more  sunshine  more  water  may  be  neces- 
sary. When  the  leaves  take  on  a  hardy  or 
bronzed  appearance  with  the  flowering  sheaths 
well  pushed  up,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  wants 
of  the  plants  ure  being  supplied.  Wheu  what 
are  termed  shy-flowering  Cattleyas  bloom  freely 
under  this  course  of  treatment,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  even  the  others  or  more  free-flowering 
kinds  will  be  improved  al.so.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  all  Cattleyas  or  Lielias  which 
flower  with  the  advancing  growth  require  the 
most  sunshine  to  cause  them  to  bloom  satis- 
factorily. Without  thorough  ripening  a  strong 
growth  will  not  follow,  and  besides,  the  plants 
do  not  winter  well.  Growths  which  are  badly 
ripened  through  being  grown  in  a  shaded  and 
over-moist  structure  very  often  turn  black  and 
decay  during  the  winter  season. 

A.  Young. 

The  Gold-ebain   Orchid  (DenJrochilum  fib- 
forme). — This  plant  usually  thrives  well  eg  long  as  its 
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drainage  is  all  riglit  and  tbe  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
ren'ains  sweet,  but  once  let  (he  former  hcci  me  choked 
and  <he  h  tter  sour,  the  plant  will  melt  like  snow  before 
the  frn.  1  his  plant  is  also  oft>n  ruined  by  tco  severe 
a  re?  i-  jr,  which  causes  its  small  bulbs  to  shrivel ;  after 
thisiMursit  is  very  difficult  to  restore  it  to  health 
agaiii.  Treated  penially,  however,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Orchids  in  cultivatiou.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Jfle  of  Luzon,  Ac,  and  other  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture.— G. 


SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Masdevallia  Selilimi  is  a  ve^y  frre  b'comlrg 
Colombian  species,  with  icddith  brown  flowers,  the 
tails  of  which  are  golden-vellow.  It  is  a  most  dittinct 
and  interesting  Masdevallia. 

Angraecum  faleatum  is  an  interesting,  com- 
pact-growing species,  and  at  this  reason  a  mass  of 
white,  long-spurred  flowers.  Its  sweet,  delicious  fra- 
grance would  alone  make  it  worth  growing. 

Epidendrum  nemorale,  in  blcom  now,  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  of  its  genus.  The  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  are  delicate  niauvy  rose,  the  lip  bordered  with  a 
similar  tint  and  richly  veined.  It  isfound  entrees  and 
also  rocks  in  its  Mexican  home. 

Epidendrum    vitellinum    majus     is     the 

showiest  Orchid  in  blotm  now.  It  requires  very  few 
specimens  of  this  orange-scarlet  flowered  Epidendrum 
to  create  a  display.  Tbe  type  is  a  native  cf  Mexico, 
and  is  also  found  on  the  cloud-capped  mountains  of 
Guatemala,  whilst  its  brilliant  variety  is aUo  a  Mexican 
Orchid. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana.— This  is  a  very  useful 
variety  of  C.  labiata.  At  this  feason  flowers  are 
scarce  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  the  Epecii  s  above- 
named  follows  on  after  C.  gigas.  If  grown  in  tlie  full 
light  and  also  subjected  to  a  fair  amount  of  sun,  the 
plants  are  sure  to  .flower  freely.  It  also  grows  very 
freely.— A.  Y. 

OdontogloBSum  Coradinei.— The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  are  white  suffused  with  lemon,  and 
broadly  blotched  with  crimson;  Jip  broad,  apiculate, 
white,  with  a  broad  blotch  of  crimscu  in  front  of  the 
calli;  base  of  tbe  throat  also  spotted  crimson.  It  is  an 
extremely  handsome  Orchid,  and  well  deserves  care 
and  attention.— G. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


CrinBm  Powelli  album.— Mr.  Kingsmill 
writing  to  us  on  Augu,st  S  from  The  Holt,  Harrow 
Weald,  says:  "  I  cut  my  iir.et  bloom  ot  Crinum 
Powelli  album  yesterday.  What  a  gem  it  is  !  Of 
course,  out  of  door.s.'' 

A  fine  Foxglove.-  "  F.'s  "  Foxglove  referred 
to  in  The  (J.vki.en  (p.  114)  is  very  fine.  I  have 
several  here  between  S  feet  and  9  feet  high.  With 
reference  to  Spir;ea  gigantea,  of  which  there  is  a 
notice  in  last  week's  (J.ihben,  I  beg  to  say  that 
my  plant  is  10  feet  high,  growing,  too,  on  sandy 
and  dry  soil.— T.  M.  Bilkeley-Owen,  Tedmnon 
Hall,  Shropshire. 

Carpentaria  californica.— This  very  pretty 
white-fiowered.'rhrub  has  bloomed  unusually  freely 
summer  this  here,  .ind  stood  the  severe  frost  of 
January,  when  numerous  other  shrubs  were 
severely  injured  or  quite  killed.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  m  its  favour,  as  it  is  jierfectly  distinct 
from  every  other  flowering  shrub  I  know  and 
should  be  largely  planted. — W.  O.,  Futa. 

Fremontia  californica.— This,  which  is  said 
r.ot  to  do  well  in  many  places,  is  here  one  of  the 
finest  flowering  shrubs  we  have,  and  its  great 
value  is  that  it  continues  in  bloom  for  several 
months.  It  is  planted  in  light  garden  soil  and 
trained  on  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect.  Its  yellow 
wax-like  flowers  are  .saucer-shaped  and  about  an 
inch  across.  Such  a  lovely  shrub  should  be  tried 
everywhere.- -W.  O.,  Fotn. 

Hyde  Park  and  its  flowers.— There  are 
Botne   very  pretty   beds   by  Park  Lane  this  year 


will  be  worth  seeing.  The  beds  are  simple  and 
well  cultivated,  and  occasionally  the  combinations 
are  pretty  ;  the  fault  is  that  the  garden  is 
crowded  and  there  is  no  repose.  The  scarlet 
Geraniums  on  the  Grass  are  pretty,  but  would  be 
more  so  if  they  were  massed  and  held  together  in 
a  closer  way  in  the  centre  of  the  groups,  and  not 
scattered  over  the  Grass  as  regularly  as  newly -set 
Cabbages. 

Polygonum    cuspidatum    compactum.  — 

The  type  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  grace- 
ful of  hardy  plants,  but,  unfortunately,  so  weedy 
in  growth  that  it  must  be  used  with  caution.  The 
variety  called  compactum  is,  however,  not  so 
strong,  the  plant  making  a  dense  bushy  growth, 
with  deep  green  crimpled  leaves.  It  is  a  well- 
marked  variety,  and  if  less  pleasing  in  effect 
than  the  species,  is  not  so  wild.  In  some  of  the 
parks  it  is  planted  in  distinct  groups  on  the  turf 
and  looks  well. 

Geiman  forestry. — The  Queen  has  despatched 
Mr.  Michie,  her  head  forester  at  Balmoral,  to 
Germany,  in  order  that  he  may  investigate  the 
methods  of  tree  growing  which  are  adopted  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  the  Prince  of 
Furstenbcrg,  and  other  great  forest  owners. 
There  are  about  25,000  acres  of  woodlands  on  the 
Queen's  Scotch  estates  of  Balmoral  and  Birkhall, 
principally  Pines,  Firs,  Larches,  and  Spruces. 
The  Queen's  finest  forest  is  Ballochbuie,  which 
was  purchased  by  Her  Majesty  in  1878  from  the 
latelColonel  Faiquharson,  of  Invercauld.  It  ex- 
tends to  10,000  acres,  and  consists  of  primeval 
Scotch  Firs,  with  many  noble  Pine  trees. 

Achillea  The  Pearl. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
white  flowers  for  cutting.  We  saw  a  large  bed  of 
it  in  Mr.  Gilford's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  the 
plants  supplying  much  cut  bloom,  this  form  being 
superior  to  the  better-known  A.  ptarmica  fi. -pi., 
or  double  Sneeze- wort.  We  presume  The  Pearl  is 
simply  a  variety  of  this  species,  much  freer,  more 
robust,  and  with  larger  flowers.  These  are  indi- 
vidually like  a  little  rosette  and  of  the  purest 
white.  It  likes  a  moderately  deep  soil,  a  sunny 
position,  and  to  get  the  best  effect  from  the  wealth 
of  bloom  the  plants  should  be  massed. 

A  pretty  flower  bed  we  saw  recently  was 
worth  a  distinct  note.  It  was  composed  of  three 
simple  things,  the  groundwork  being  made  up  of 
dark  crimson  Begonia  semperflorens  (Vernon's 
varietj'),  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  fast- 
increasing  and  popular  race.  The  flowers  are  deep 
crimson  and  the  leaves  intense  green,  shaded  with 
a  bronzy  purple  tone,  the  plants  being  covered 
with  bloom  as  the  summer  gives  way  to  autumn. 
As  a  relief  to  this  bright  ground.  Acacia  lophantha 
was  used,  not  too  freely,  and  white  tufted  Pansy 
composed  the  edging.  A  simpler,  jirettier  or 
more  effective  arrangement  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make. 

Emperor  Francis  Cherry. — When  at  the 
Earl's  Court  fruit  show  in  September,  1892,  I 
was  much  struck  with  a  grand  dish  of  the  above 
variety.  Having  seen  most  of  the  gardeners 
recently  who  purchased  trees  at  the  same  time  as 
I  did,  the  verdict  is  decidedly  a  high  one  as  to 
its  merits,  as  it  appears  to  succeed  admirably  in 
all  positions.  One  tree  here  on  a  north  wall  is 
covered  with  large  handsome  fruits,  that  look  as 
if  they  would  hang  in  a  sound  condition  for  at 
least  another  month.  All  other  sweet  Cherries 
are  over  or  badly  cracked  except  the  one  named 
above  and  Rival,  the  latter  being  a  very  desirable 
variety  of  medium  size,  good  flavour,  and  always 
keeping  well  on  the  tree  after  ripening. — W.G.  C. 

Crimson  Galande  Peach. — While  many  gar- 
deners know  and  fully  appreciate  this  variety, 
there  are  others  who  do  not  possess  it,  and  not 
having  grown  it,  are  somewhat  shy  in  trying  it. 
It  is  no  doubt  wise  to  be  rather  conservative  in 
ordering  untried  varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  as 
they  may  prove  a  success  or  otherwise,  frequently 
the  latter,  but  Crimson  Galande  is  such  an  excel- 
lent Peach  for  all  purposes,   that  it  deserves 


ana  It  the  weather  only  holds  good  some  of  them  I  place  in  every  garden,  however  small,  as  it  is  the 


hardiest  and  most  prolific  variety  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
Rojal  ticorge,  often  more  highly  coloured,  with  a 
rich  and  delicious  flavour,  first-class  for  home  use 
or  for  market,  and  also  an  excellent  variety  for 
exhibition. — R.  H. 

The  blue  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
Wallichi)  is  the  handsomest  of  the  family.  A 
group  of  it  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  was  very 
charming  a  few  days  ago,  the  plants  being  quite 
distinct  in  aspect  from  anything  that  blooms  at 
this  season.  One  does  not  see  much  of  it  in  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  worth  a  place  in  a  cool,  moist 
recess,  as  at  Kew,  where  its  tall  .stems,  embel- 
lished towards  the  upper  part  with  delicate  blue 
flowers  of  large  size,  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  surroundings.  It  is  under  these  condi- 
tions that  this  lovely  introduction  from  the  Sik- 
kim  Himalayas  is  at  home.  The  flowers  indivi- 
dually are  not  of  long  duration,  but  one  gets  a 
welcome  succession  as  they  open  along  the  spike. 

Dwarf  Cannas  as  bedderE. — There  is  r.o 
doubt  that  in  the  future  the  dwarf  Cannas  will  bo 
much  used,  and  as  English  nurserymen  are  raising 
new  kinds  besides  such  French  growers  as  M. 
Crozy,  we  shall  get  a  long  list  of  fine  novelties  to 
choose  from.  They  are  at  their  best  towards 
autumn,  and  if  judiciously  associated  as  to  variety 
splendid  efl'ects  may  be  got,  the  flowers  now  being 
not  only  broad,  decided  and  varied  in  colour,  but 
also  borne  in  close,  sturdy  spikes  near  to  the 
leafage.  This  renders  it  possible  to  have  mixed 
beds  with  suitable  things  between  the  Cannr.s  for 
contrast.  Much  beauty  exists  in  the  leafage,  this 
varying  from  pale  green  to  purplish,  almctt 
chocolate  colour. 

Delphinium  Belladonna. — This  fine  flower 
was  in  beauty  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Gifford  in 
his  nursery  at  Tottenham.  Compared  to  the 
many  florists'  varieties  of  the  Delphinium  one 
seldom  sees  this  lovely  kind,  which  gains  greatly 
when  planted  in  a  bold  mass,  the  clear  sky-blue 
flowers  being  very  useful  to  cut  from  for  the  house. 
The  large  bed  here  is  now  covered  with  flowers, 
this  being  the  second  time  of  blooming,  and  one 
could  cut  until  the  time  of  frosts.  It  is  a  pl.ant 
that  might  be  made  good  use  of  in  the  parks, 
blooming  over  such  a  long  season,  whilst  the 
colour,  so  fresh,  clear,  and  distinct,  pleases  evei  y- 
one.  If  planted  with  other  things,  as  the  swett- 
.scented  Tobacco,  amongst  it,  happy  colour  efl'cct 
would  be  got  at  little  expense  of  labour  or  moncj-. 

"Verbascum  olympicum. — In  this  garden  I 
have  a  plant  of  the  above  variety  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  12  feet.  In  the  spring  of 
1893  I  put  out  ten  plants  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  Nine  of  them  have  flowered  at  6  feet  and 
7  feet  high,  while  the  one  in  cjuestion  has  been 
very  fine  since  the  middle  of  June.  It  was  photo- 
graphefl  on  June  27,  on  which  date  it  was  10  feet 
6  inches  high.  The  flowering  spike  was  7  feet  G 
inches  long,  and  at  the  base  are  thirty-eight  erect 
laterals,  each  averaging  3  feet  to  ,S  feet  6  inches 
long.  At  the  present  time  (July  .30)  the  plant  is 
12  feet  high.  The  plant  has  been  one  mass  of 
rich  yellow  blossoms,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
penny,  from  the  ground  upwards.  — W.  Bat- 
CHEI.iiR,    The.   Onrileiis,  Harefcld  Park;  Vxhridije. 

'Wild  gardening. — I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  wild  gardens  which  are  being 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  railways.  Being  un- 
grazed  and  not  much  trespassed  on,  they  form  a 
good  home  for  many  plants.  Here  are  instances. 
In  a  cutting  near  Salford  Station,  G.W.R.,  the 
giant  Parsnip  has  been  well  established  for  many 
years.  On  a  Midland  Railway  embankment  in 
this  parish  the  white  variety  of  Malva  moschata 
has  established  itself.  I  was  lately  going  to 
Rochester  by  the  L.  &  C.  R.  Between  Cray  and 
Sole  Street  there  is  a  deepish  cutting,  through 
chalk,  I  suppose,  with  the  sides  almost  verticaL 
These  sides  for  some  distance  are  well  clothed 
with  Campanula  Medium  (not  a  native)  in  different 
colours  and  very  lieautiful  ;  and  still  more  beauti- 
ful is  a  cutting,  nearly  two  miles  long,  I  was  told, 
between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  on  the  North 
Kent  line,   densely  clothed  with  red  Valerian  in 
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many  shades — a  really  beautiful  sight.  I  have  seen 
the  same  in  a  cutting  near  Chepstow,  l)Utnottothe 
same  extent. — H.  N.  Ellacombk,  liitlon. 

Carnations  from  Tyninghame. — I  send  you 
a  selection  from  our  beds  of  border  Carnations  at 
Tyningliame.  The  weather  has  leen  and  is  dull, 
wet  and  muggy,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for 
flowers  out  of  doors,  and  particularly  b.ad  for  Car- 
nations. Humble  bees  are  also  very  busy  and 
many  flowers  are  damaged.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  sent  grass  of  the  yellow  varieties,  but 
these  are  as  yet  so  precious  I  cannot  spare  a  bit. 
I  hope  to  send  some  remarks  on  these  and  others 
by  an  early  post. — R.  P.  Brothersto.n,  Tynivi/- 
hame. 

*t*  A  very  beautiful  gathering,  containing 
some  remarkably  fine  varieties,  such  as  Lothian 
Lassie,  a  white  Clove-scented  variety  of  erect 
habit ;  Delambre,  a  fine  salmon-pink  ;  White  Lady, 
large  flower  and  non-burster  ;  Aline  Neuman, 
rich  dark  scarlet,  and  Border  Pink,  very  fine  in  a 
mass. — Ed. 

Jasminum  revolutum. — I  have  never  experi- 
enced any  difficulty  in  propagating  this  if  half- 
ripened  cuttings  with  a  bit  of  heel  attached  are 
taken.  My  mode  is,  three  parts  fill  a  well-drained 
pot  with  sandy  loam  and  peat,  add  silver  sand  on 
the  surface,  make  holes  with  a  blunt  ended  dibber 
to  enable  some  of  the  sand  to  run  into  the  bottom, 
put  in  the  cuttings  so  that  the  end  rests  on  the 
sand,  press  firm,  cover  with  a  bell-glass  and  plunge 
in  a  mild  hotbed.  1  have  a  potful  of  rooted  cut- 
tings thus  treated  two  years  ago  which  have  not 
been  put  out.  This  Jasmine  is  not  thoroughly 
hardy  in  any  but  very  sheltered  places.  A  large 
specimen  against  a  south  wall  here  succumbed  to 
severe  frost  three  years  ago.  It  had  stood  for 
twelve  years  unharmed.  —  J.  M.,  Charmouth, 
Dorset. 

Wild  gardening  at  Kew.— We  notice  an  in- 
teresting beginning  in  the  way  of  forming  under- 
growth beneath  groves  of  trees  by  planting  {_ic- 
tureF(iue  groups  of  free-growing  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Nootka  Bramble.  It  is  not  always  well  that 
trees  should  stand  out,  as  they  often  do  in  public 
and  other  gardens,  separate  and  prim  as  toy  trees, 
and  it  is  often  desirable  to  mass  undergrowth 
beneath  them,  as  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  right 
to  do.  This  undergrowth  once  established,  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  prim  hues  of 
Privet  which  now  encircle  some  clumps,  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  artistic,  but  ugly  things  that  waste 
labour.  The  adoption  of  this  system  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  isolation  of  beautiful 
trees  where  that  is  desirable.  The  greater 
amount  of  variety  we  have  in  such  cases  the 
better  if  we  keep  away  from  ugliness. 

Lilium  Henryi.— This  Lily  has  been  shown 
occasionally  this  year,  but  not  well.  One  cannot 
judge  of  its  beauty  by  a  few  cut  blooms.  It  is  in 
the  mass,  as  at  Kew,  that  Lilies  of  many  kinds 
show  their  great  value  for  creating  bold  pictures 
of  colour  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  G.\kden, 
August  29,  J891,  and  mention  is  made  that  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Henry,  after  whom  it  is 
named,  near  to  Ichang,  thriving  on  grassy  slopes 
at  from  200  feet  to  ,300  feet  elevation.  It  is  really 
a  form  of  L.  speciosum,  as  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  type,  and  the  common  name 
of  the  yellow-flowered  L.  speciosum  is  descriptive. 
The  flowers  are  of  bold  aspect  and  of  an  apricot 
kind  of  yellow  shade,  spotted  reddish  brown.  In 
a  suitable  soil  the  stems  run  up  several  feet  in 
height.  It  blooms  freely,  and  first  flowered  at 
Kew  in  1890.  It  is  a  pity  that  poor  specimens  of 
it  are  shown  at  exhibitions,  as  they  convey  no  idea 
of  the  fine  character  of  the  plant. 

Japanese  Irises  .are  less  common  now  than 
formerly,  as  many  lovely  kinds  have  been  raised 
of  recent  years  by  English  enthusiasts,  whilst  im- 
portations from  Japan  have  been  frei)uent.  It  is 
not  much  use  trying  these  Irises  away  from  water, 
and  the  best  way  to  plant  them  is  round  a  pond, 
such  as  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson  at 
Wjsley,  where  in  summer  the  whole  place  seems 


filled  with  colour  through  the  rich  profusion  of  bloom 
from  the  strong  growing  leafy  plants.  They  do 
not  even  mind  being  actually  in  the  water,  al- 
though they  are  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil  by  the 
margin.  Many  lovely  varieties  occur  in  a  good 
selection,  but  the  selfs  are  the  best  for  effect,  es|ie- 
cially  pure  white,  the  broad  segments  composing 
a  handsome  bloom.  Deep  purple,  reddish  maroon, 
and  many  other  shades  abound,  the  ones  to  avoid 
being  the  mosaic-like  coloured  kinds,  white  flowers 
bespattered,  as  it  wer'c,  with  colour,  these  being 
far  less  effective  than  good  bold  selfs. 

Veronica  Andersoni. — In  the  many  villa 
gardens  that  are  dotted  on  the  hillsides  around 
Queenstown  Harbour  this  shrub  has  held  for 
many  years  a  prominent  position,  being  planted 
in  hundreds,  and  by  some  in  thousands.  In  the 
early  part  of  summer  it  formed  a  very  pleasing 
feature  hanging  over  the  steep  banks  with  its 
numerous  flowers,  and  when  not  in  bloom  the 
variegated  form  of  the  above  made  a  welcome 
bit  of  colour  amongst  the  green.  By  the  free 
growth  and  healthy  condition  of  the  plants,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  how  much  they  enjoy  the  sea 
breeze.  A  cruel  frost  which  swept  across  the 
south-west  'of  Ireland  early  in  January  last  des- 
troyed the  whole  of  Veronica  Andersoni  and  its 
varieties.  My  object  in  writing  the  above  is  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  your  readers  two  other 
Veronicas  which  flower  quite  as  freely  and  are 
much  more  hardy — Veronica  Traversi,  a  shrub 
with  numerous  dark  green  Box-like  leaves,  and 
Veronica  Traversi  robusta,  with  lighter  green 
leaves,  which  are  each  about  2  inches  long.  V. 
Traversi  robusta  grows  more  erect  than  either  V. 
Andersoni  or  V.  Traversi. — W.  0.,  Fold. 

Harrow  Weald  Horticultural  Soctety. — 
This  societj'  held  a  very  good  and  successful 
flower  show  on  Monday  last  in  Mr.  Grinling's 
beautiful  grounds  (which,  with  the  gardens,  are 
alone  well  worth  a  visit),  but  the  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  although  some  of  them  are  very 
good  men,  were  too  much  inclined  to  adhere  to 
one  groove,  viz-,  staging  groups  of  specimen 
plants,  which  simply  means  year  after  year  a  re- 
petition of  former  exhibitions,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  specimen  plants  grow  larger  and 
larger  !  One  notable  exception,  however,  .should 
be  mentioned,  and  that  was  the  excellent  and 
most  interesting  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers, 
containing  nearly  100  varieties,  all  correctly  and 
clearly  named,  staged  by  Mr.  Wall,  head  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  of  Grimes  Dyke.  This 
exhibit  was  one  which  would  have  certainly 
held  its  own  at  any  London  show.  It  attracted 
very  much  attention,  and  a  good  many  people 
took  notes  of  the  names,  thus  proving  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  collection.  In  the  ladies'  competi- 
tion for  table  decorations  there  were  some  examples 
of  perfect  taste,  but  the  judging  was  bad  and 
gave  general  dissatisfaction.  At  these  local  shows 
ladies  should  decline  to  compete  at  all  unless  the 
judges  are  to  betaken  from  their  own  class. — A.  K. 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  August  14.  The  committees  will 
assemble  as  usual  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  p.m. 
Mens.  Chas.  Baltet,  of  Troves,  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture on  "Fruit  Culture  in  France." 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  the  day  tempera- 
tures have  all  remained  below  the  average,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  nights,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  warm.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet 
deep  now  stands  at  63',  and  at  1  foot  deep  at  04", 
or  respectively  1°  and  2'  lower  than  on  the  same 
day  last  3'ear.  Some  rain  has  fallen  on  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  No  measurable  (juan- 
tity  of  rain  water  has  passed  through  either 
percolation  gauge  for  ,a  week.  The  winds  have 
come  almost  exclusively  from  some  point  of  the 
compass  between  south  and  west. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hwmsted. 


Woods  and  Forests. 


SUMMER    OPERATIONS    IN    WOOD- 
LANDS. 

ALTHoufiH  little  special  work  will  demand  at- 
tention during  the  summer  months,  yet  there 
are  not  a  few  minor  operations  connected  with 
woods  and  plantations  that  will  demand  prompt 
and  careful  consideration.  Far  too  often  young 
or  newly-formed  plantations  suft'er  severely 
from  an  excess  of  rough-growing  hei'bage,  which 
stifles  the  growth  of  the  tender  trees,  causing 
them  either  to  become  lank  and  weak  or,  in 
exceptional  cases,  destroying  gi'owth  alto- 
gether. Such  rank  growths  should  receive 
prompt  attention  in  the  way  of  being  mown  or 
cut  over  with  a  shearing-hook,  an  operation 
that  is  fraught  with  no  great  outlay  of  expense, 
as  a  couple  of  careful  men  will  go  over  a  con- 
siderable area  of  ground  in  a  day.  It  will  be 
well  to  remind  those  in  charge  of  such  work 
that  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  cutting  over 
the  young  trees  is  necessary,  especially  where, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  plants  are  growing  at 
a  yard  apart,  hardly  suflicient  width  for  a  draw 
of  the  scythe.  The  double  good  of  relieving 
the  plants  and  preventing  the  rank  weeds 
seeding  will  thus  be  brought  about,  and  the 
latter,  particularly  in  agricultural  districts,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  cut  off  any 
rival  leading  shoots  or  ungainly  side  branches, 
the  wound  made  by  amputation  healing  readily 
over  at  present.  In  removing  a  branch,  cut  oft' 
close  to  the  main  stem  and  with  as  clean  a 
face  as  possible,  all  tearing  of  bark  and  split- 
ting of  wood  being  sedulously  guarded  against, 
as  preventing  quick  healing.  Such  trees  as  are 
dead  and  dying  might  well  be  removed,  as  the 
unsightly  appearance  presented  by  these  in  a 
young  plantation  is  the  reverse  of  pleasing,  and 
conveys  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  mismanage- 
ment and  loss.  Hedgerows  should  also  be 
carefully  looked  to,  and  especially  those  of 
recent  formation,  and  all  rank  weeds — in  fact, 
weeds  of  every  kind,  hoed  over  and  removed. 
These  if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  from  year 
to  year  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  fences.  The  work  requires  to  be 
done  carefully,  so  that  injury  to  the  roots  of 
the  hedge  plants  is  avoided. 

With  the  wet  and  broken  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks  work  amongst  young  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  nursery  ground,  and  this  is 
work — the  weeding  and  other  operations — that 
can  ill  stand  over  for  any  length  of  time. 
Rarely  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  glorious 
display  of  floral  beauty  as  that  which  has 
clothed  with  a  flowery  mantle  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  our  woodlands  and  parks  during  the 
past  two  months.  Go  where  one  liked,  every 
flowering  tree  and  shritb,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  has  been  very  fine,  this  probably  being 
due  to  the  unusually  dry  and  warm  weather  of 
the  past  summer  and  mild,  dripping  nature  of 
the  present.  A.  D.  Webstek. 

!Names  of  plants. — J.  Benshaw. — 1,  Campanula 

urticiefolia :   2,   Pyrus  Arii  (White  Beam  tree). 

J.  P.— I,  CEnothera  fruticosi ;  2,  Arctium  Lappa;  3, 
Verbascum  nigrum;   4,  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis ;  5, 

Prunella  pyrenaica  ;  Ci,  Platycodon  grandiflorum. 

/.   CV.  C. — i,  Berberis  Depalensis;  2,  too  shrivelled  to 

identify. Tl'.   Ti/cori'.— 1,  .Catasetum  at.ratum  ;    2, 

Lotus  JacobiBU9. 8.  N.  T.—l,  Convolvulus  mauri- 

tanicus  ;  2,  Dianthus  fimbriatns  ;   3  and  4,  next  week  ; 

S^and  6,  forms  of  the  annual  Clarkia. Amateur. — 

Dendrnchilum    iiliforme. C.    B.,  Launccston.~l, 

Hypericum  prolilicum  ;  2,  Deutzia  crcnata  fl.-pl. ;  3, 
Olearia  Haasti. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
Tbe  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

There  used  to  be  a  prejudice  against  what  are 
termed  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  but  a  better 
acquaintance  witli  them  and  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  good  qualities  when  well  ripened  in 
Ihe  sunshine  have  caused  a  demand  for  them  to 
spring  up  that  is  likely  to  grow.  Many  of  the 
big  Gooseberries  when  well  ripened  are  superior 
in  flavour  to  the  little  berries  thought  so  much 
of  in  the  past,  but  I  need  net  dwell  on  this, 
as  these  GoosebeiTies  will  find  their  way  into 
every  garden.  The  Gooseberry  is  an  English 
fruit,  and  it  is  one  specially  suited  to  the  climate. 
The  foreigner  cannot  compete  with  us  in  the 
production  of  Gooseberries,  and  I  should  think 
in  a  very  full  season  Gooseberries  might  be 
exported  (probably  they  are)  to  some  of  the 
countries  where  the  climate  is  not  so  suitable. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  demand  for 
bu.shes  of  the  best  of  the  Lancashire  sorts. 
The  grower  for  market  relies  chiefly  upon  two 
sorts — ^\  hitesmith  and  Crown  Bob.  There  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  supplied  with  these 
sorts  after  Christmas,  as  the  demand  has  been 
so  great.  Of  late  years  other  sorts  have  come 
into  competition.  "SVhinham's  Industry  is 
thought  a  good  deal  of,  and  Berry's  Early 
Kent  has  acquired  a  local  reputation  that  is 
1  ikely  to  grow.  And  I  have  no  doubt  as  the  large 
G  joseberries  become  generally  grown  that  there 
arj  others  which  may  be  grown  for  profit.  The 
Greenand  Red  London  are  thoughtagooddeal  of, 
and  ^-jieedwell.  Ironmonger,  and  Broom  Girl  are 
good  flavoured  sorts.  In  making  new  planta- 
tions of  Gooseberries,  the  site  must  be  well 
prepared.  The  land  must  be  trenched  2  feet 
tliep  at  least  and  be  fairly  manured,  and  the 
sooner  this  work  is  done  now  the  better,  so 
thnt  the  land  may  have  time  to  settle  and  get 
mellowed  by  exposure  before  planting.  In  a 
general  way  Gooseberries  are  planted  too  close 
to  each  other.  If  the  land  is  trenched  and  well 
prepared,  every  bush  will  profitably  occupy  a 
space  C  feet  square,  as  where  bushels  of  fruit 
are  wanted  the  close  pruning  .system  had  better 
not  be  adopted.  Keep  the  growth  fairly  thin, 
but  leave  a  good  length  of  the  young  wood  to 
bear  fruit.  Give  the  tree  work  enough  to  do 
and  it  will  not  make  useless  wood.  I  was 
looking  through  a  garden  last  winter  and  the 
jruner  had  just  finished  his  work,  having 
stubbed  back  every  young  .shoot  nearly  to  its 
origin.  Bushes  so  pruned  could  not  bear  much 
fruit,  and  the  few  berries  they  bore  could  not 
be  gathered  amid  such  a  mass  of  thorns.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  would  not 
be  found  in  a  well-managed  garden,  but  the 
proper  pruning  of  Gooseberries  is  very  often 
misunderstood  and  mismanaged  in  many  gar- 
dens where  such  extremes  as  the  one  cited 
above  would  not  be  found. 

In  dry  seasons  a  mulch  of  manure  over  the 
roots  of  Gooseberries  will  pay.  Last  season 
the  heat  especially  on  j)oor,  badly  cultivated 
soils  nearly  ruined  the  Gooseberry  Ijushes,  but 
the  [iresent  sea.son  has  been  better,  and  though 
in  some  gardens  there  are  many  old  bushes 
which  ought  to  be  grubbed  up,  the  trees  on  the 
whole  are  in  better  condition.     It  does  not  pay 


to  leave  Gooseberries  too  long  on  the  same 
ground.  No  time  can  be  fixed  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  plantation,  but  certainly  the 
bushes  should  be  grubbed  up  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  do  their  best  and  young  bushes  be 
planted  elsewhere.  Probably  the  best  course  to 
adopt  is  to  do  the  same  as  is  commonly  done 
with  Strawberries:  make  a  new  plantation  every 
few  years  and  destroy  some  of  the  oldest  of  the 
bushes.  The  ground  between  the  bushes  may 
be  planted  with  Strawberries,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  the  Strawberries  should  be 
cleared  off,  and  the  Gooseberries  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession,  unless  a  top  crop  of  Apples  or 
Plums  is  grown.  If  one  went  in  entirely  for  a  fruit 
plantation,  he  should  certainly  plant  Apples 
for  the  top  crop,  selecting  such  varieties  as 
would  bear  well  and  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
price  in  the  market,  but  this  matter  may  be  left 
for  the  present.  I  am  now  only  concerned  about 
Gooseberries,  and  the  following  list  will,  I 
think,  be  suitable  for  general  planting  where 
a  collection  of  Gooseberries  is  required.  The 
market  grower  would  not,  of  course,  grow 
so  many  ;  half  a  dozen  kinds  are  quite 
enough  for  the  seeker  after  profit  to  grow. 
/!ed:  Clayton,  Conquering  Hero,  Dan's  Mis- 
take, Forester,  Lord  Derby,  Industry,  Speed- 
well, Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  and  London. 
Green  :  London,  Stockwell,  Telegraph,  Fear- 
less, Surprise,  and  Matchless.  White:  Queen 
of  Trumps,  Mitre,  Antagonist,  Careless,  Hero 
of  the  Nile,  C(jppice  Lass  and  White  Swan. 
Yellow:  Trumpeter,  Criterion,  Drill,  Leader, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Leveller.  E.  H. 


Apples.~We  hear  on  all  hands  accounts  as  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  Apple  crop.  We  never  had  in 
this  district  such  a  clearance  of  fruit  before  by 
frost.  Some  varieties  which  have  been  heavily 
cropped  each  season  for  the  last  dozen  years  are 
no«-  bearing  very  lightly,  Stirling  Cast.le  and 
Seaton  House  in  |)articular.  The  former  is  grown 
much  in  this  county  by  reason  of  its  hardiness 
and  free-bearing  qualities,  but  in  neither  sense 
does  it  equal  Seaton  House ;  besides,  the  latter 
can  be  used  from  September  to  April.  Aitken's 
No.  2  is  much  like  Seaton  House,  if  not  identical, 
but  the  latter  name  must  be  correct,  as  it  must 
have  been  known  at  least  for  a  century,  while 
Aitken's  No.  2  is  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  made  some  remarks  on 
Stirling  Castle,  and  sent  them  to  a  gardening 
paper  now  defunct.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  demand  for  sucli  a  certain  bearer  was  so  great, 
that  most  firms  who  then  had  it  were  sold  out. 
The  late  Mr.  Thos.  Osborn  often  saw  it  in  his 
Scottish  journeys,  and  recommended  it  in  strong 
terms,  besides  increasing  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  Fulham  nursery.  While  all  I  wrote  in  favour 
of  this  valuable  Apple  has  been  verified,  I  cannot 
put  it  on  a  level  with  Seaton  House  either  for  its 
value  as  a  cooking  Apple  or  for  keeping.  An 
Apple  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  is  Lord 
Grosvenor.  No  Apple  has  borne  .so  well  this 
year,  and  for  some  seasons  past  it  has  been  very 
productive.  King  of  Pippins,  as  usual,  has  its 
quota.  Golden  Spire  is  a  very  hardy  Apple,  and 
free  bearer  too.  Whatever  some  people  may  say 
against  the  system  of  growing  dwarf  trees,  I  can- 
not extend  my  sympathy  towards  them,  because 
on  dwarf  bushes  and  low  standards  there  is  often 
plenty  of  fruit  when  orchard  trees  have  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  crop.--M.  Temi'LE, 
Carroll,  X.B. 

Colouring  Muscet  of  Alexandria  Grape. 

(Irowcrs   of   this   (!rapo   must  know    that   bad 

finish  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  hot  seasons  as  in 
those  of  a  more  sunless  character  ;  therefore  it 
must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  sunshine  alone 
will  make  up  the  deficiency, other  details  of  culture 
being  lacking.  When  the  foliage  is  weakened 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  either  red  spider  or 
thrips,  or  from  injured  foliage  through  scalding 


or  scorching,  or  debilitated  through  defective  root 
action,  it  is  irapcssible  for  the  (Jrapes  to  colour 
satisfactorily.  For  colour  to  be  satisfactory  the 
Vines  must'be  in  good  health  in  every  way  with 
clean  healthy  foliage.  I  have  in  a  former  note 
referred  to  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  Muscat 
Vines  from  the  border  being  of  an  open  or  sandy 
texture,  or  brought  to  this  state  through  the 
addition  of  sand,  wood  ashes,  &c.  Tying  aside 
the  foliage  is  not  a  good  method  to  pursue.  True, 
it  lays  on  colour  to  a  certain  extent  even  on  those 
(i rapes  which  may  be  defective  in  other  ways,  but 
it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  colour.  As  evidence  of 
this  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  exposed  parts 
are  the  first  to  shrivel.  I  do  not  favour  crowded 
foliage  by  any  means,  as  crowded  sub-lateral 
growth  is  injurious  to  high-class  Grape  culture. 
If  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  are  stopped  two  or 
three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and  then  two 
more  or  even  three  fully-developed  leaves  beyond 
allowed,  ample  foliage  for  finishing  high-class 
(i  rapes  will  be  provided.  Some  of  my  best 
bunches  have  only  three  fully-develoiied  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  with  the  sub-lateral  leaf.  With 
the  laterals  trained  thinly,  a  good  amount  of 
light  and  also  sunlight  are  enabled  to  reach  the 
bunches,  but  only  in  its  subdued  state  on  account 
of  the  natural  shade  provided  by  the  leaves.  A 
very  fruitful  cause  of  want  of  colour  is  heavy 
cropping.  It  is  so  in  black  Grajjes ,  and  it  is  even 
more  so  in  white  ones.  Small  bunches  might 
very  Mell  be  allowed  to  remain  on  every  other 
lateral,  but  large  bunches  should  have  quite  three 
non-fruit-bearing  laterals  between.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  must  be  a  warm  current  of 
air,  but  not  draughts  ;  neither  must  the  tempera- 
ture be  allowed  to  become  cold  and  stagnant. 
During  the  night  and  on  dull  days  a  comfortable 
warmth  must  be  kept  in  the  pipes.— A.  YouNO, 
Ahherley  Hntl. 

THE  APPLE  CROP,  1894. 
With  me  some  of  the  early  varieties  are  cropping 
well,  though  they  are  anything  but  plentiful. 
Ecklinville  is  one  of  those  kinds  that  seldom  fail, 
and  this  seas-on  is  no  exception,  for  the  trees  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  carrying  good  crops,  and 
as  they  are  rather  late  in  maturing,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  keep  longer  than  usual.  This  is  a  very 
useful  Apple,  for  the  fruit  may  be  used  when  it  is 
youno-,  and  by  thinning  the  trees  that  allowed  to 
remam  will  attain  a  good  size,  and  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place  will  retain  its  freshness  till  Christmas. 
The  great  mistake  with  some  people  is  gathering 
the  fruit  too  soon,  then  putting  it  on  dry  shelves 
where  there  is  a  current  of  air  which  soon  causes 
it  to  become  woolly.  I  was  passing  through 
an  orchard  the  other  day  where  there  was  a  row 
of  this  variety,  the  trees  all  being  well  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  place,  though  exposed  to  the 
north  and  cast,  was  sheltered  by  a  belt  of  trees 
from  tbe  south-west,  and  the  row  of  Ecklinville 
was  nearest  to  this  fence,  thus  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  protection  from  that  quarter.  Pro- 
tection where  the  situation  is  exposed  greatly 
assists  the  trees  not  onlv  at  tbe  time  of  flowering, 
but  when  the  fruit  is  attaining  maturity.  On 
looking  over  the  orchards  some  days  ago  and 
taking  note  of  the  diff'erent  kinds  that  have  a 
crop,  I  find  amongst  the  best  of  them  the  follow- 
ino- •  Stirling  Castle  has  a  fair  lot,  particularly 
where  the  trees  are  in  good  health  and  sheb 
tered  from  the  south-west.  The  fruit,  too,  is  of 
good  quality  and  fair  size,  but,  unfortunately, 
Stilling  Castle  is  one  of  those  kinds  that  does 
not  keep  long  in  good  condition.  Pott's  Seedling 
has  a  fair  crop,  so  have  Keswick  Codlin,  Worms- 
lev  Pippin,  Irish  Peach  and  Colonel  Vaughan. 
Tiie  old  Nonsuch  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  too, 
have  their  share,  thus  showing  there  must  be  a 
diflerence  either  in  the  time  of  flowering  or  in  t he 
flowers  themselves.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  in  the 
position  the  trees  occupy,  for  while  some  trees  ot 
Hawthornden  that  are  sheltered  on  all  sides  (ex- 
cept the  south-west)  have  not  a  fruit  on  them, 
others  that  were  not  exposed  to  the  gales  we  ex- 
perienced from  that  quarter  during  the  latter  part 
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of  May  are  carrying  fair  crops  of  fruit.  Worcester 
Peai-main,  !is  usual,  has  not  failed.  Though  the 
fruit  with  me  usually  grows  to  a  good  size  and 
assumes  a  beautiful  colour,  it  is  of  but  poor 
quality,  soon  losing  its  freshness.  Lane's  Trince 
Albert  seems  to  be  a  sure  cropper,  for  even  in  this 
unfavourable  season  there  is  a  fair  crop  and  the 
fruit  promises  to  be  of  a  good  size,  though  later 
than  usual.  Many  of  the  first-class  kinds  are  a 
complete  failure,  not  having  a  fruit  on  them  ; 
still,  there  are  a  few  from  which  we  may  hope  to 
gather  some  good  fruit,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Hanwell  Souring,  King  of  the  Pippins  and  some 
of  the  Nonpareils.  Those  who  have  to  keep  up  a 
supply  no  doubt  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  grow 
a  nurnber  of  varieties,  for  while  some  have  par- 
ticular merits  in  the  way  of  quality,  others  should 
be  grown  on  account  of  their  productiveness. 
This  last  season  has  proved  to  me  the  necessity  of 
shelter  in  all  directions,  for  where  the  trees  were 
sheltered  from  the  gales  the  blossom  was  less 
injured  and  therefore  set  more  freely,  even  though 
the  frost  was  severe  enough  to  injure  that  which 
was  not  covered  by  the  expanding  leaves.  Fruit 
growers  have  many  things  to  take  into  considera- 
tion besides  the  management  of  the  trees  in  this 
variable  climate  of  ours,  and  not  the  least  amongst 
these  is  the  situation  of  the  orchards  and  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  the  district. 

Buxteil  Park;  Stisse.r.  H.  C.  P. 


Pruning  Apple  trees. — Although  the  season 
last  year  was  so  dry,  yet  it  was  noticed  that  in 
most  cases  capital  growth  was  made  by  Apple 
trees  even  where  good  crops  were  carried.  This 
year  the  abundant  rains  and  thin  crops  of  fruit 
are  jointly  helping  to  produce  very  robust  shoots, 
and  unless  we  get  a  warm,  dry  autumn  it  will  be 
hard  to  ripen  them.  Something  may  be  at  once 
done  by  thinning  out  superfluous  growths,  for 
probably  one  half  of  the  summer  shoots  can  be 
spared  now  that  would  give  to  the  growths  left 
more  light  and  air.  It  would  also  tend  to  cause 
buds  on  older  wood  or  spurs  to  swell  up  and  be- 
come fruitful.  The  great  danger  in  leaving  all 
the  usual  pruning  to  the  winter  is  that  because  of 
the  exceeding  strength  to  which  roots  have  at- 
tained because  of  the  moisture,  growth  will  again 
be  chiefly  of  wood  and  very  thick,  as  so  commonly 
happens  when  the  knife  is  hard  used.  Some  of 
the  finest  crops  of  Apples  seen  this  season,  and 
they  are  rare,  are  on  dwarf  trees  that  have  free 
branches,  and  which  are  kept  thinned  rather  than 
hard  pruned. — A.  D. 

Early-flowering  Apples. — At  Woodhatch, 
Beigate,  some  Apple  trees  are  almost  without  a 
fruit,  whilst  a  few  others,  such  as  Grenadier, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville,  &c.,  are  carrying 
very  heavy  crops.  These  were  the  earliest 
bloomers,  and  to  some  extent  escaped  the  heavy 
rains  which  fell  when  the  later  bloomers  were 
fully  out,  and  which  it  is  believed  so  destroyed 
the  pollen,  as  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
present  lack  of  Apples. — A.  D. 

Grape  Gros  Colman. — In  a  vinery  at  Coombe 
where  Grapes  are  wonderfully  well  grown  I  saw 
the  other  day  Gros  Colman  on  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  the  same  on  Gros  Maroc,  growing  side  by 
side,  and  the  bunches  on  the  latter  stock,  though 
a  trifle  smaller,  were  some  ten  to  fourteen  days 
earlier  than  on  the  Hamburgh  stock.  The  berries, 
indeed,  promised  to  become  of  the  well-known 
hue  of  (Jros  Maroc.  This  effect  of  stock  upon 
scion  may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Any- 
thing which  will  help  Gros  Colman  to  colour  well 
is  acceptable. — D. 

Plum  Oallin's  Golden  Gage. — I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  a  small  tree  of  this 
variety  planted  here  on  a  south-west  wall  two 
years  ago.  The  crop  set  sufiiciently  well  to  need 
thinning,  and  the  fruit  has  swelled  to  a  large  size 
and  is  ripening  now — the  second  week  in  August. 
I  formed  a  good  opinion  of  it,  so  far  as  appearance 
and  (|uality  are  concerned,  from  .a  s|ilendid  di^h 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Iggulden  several  years  ago  at 
Shrewsbury,   and   which  was  awarded   the  first 


prize.     The  fruit,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  is,  as 
its   name  implies,  beautifully  golden,  while   the 
flavour   is  of    the  richest.     Many  of  the  choicer 
sorts  of  Plums,  like  Apples  and   Fears,  are  capri- 
cious  in    the  more  northern  localities,  although 
free  and  reliable  enough  in  southern  and  western 
counties.     Jeft'erson's   does  not  do   so  well  here- 
abouts as  I  have  seen  it  do  in  Essex,  and  Kirke's, 
somewhat  shy  everywhere,  is  particularly  so  in  the 
midlands.     1  have  a  good  healthy  tree  here  on  a 
south  wall  which  has  only  borne  one  really  good 
crop  in  ten  years.     For  flavour  Jefferson's  is   un- 
doubtedly hard  to  beat.— J.  Cr.vwkord,  Ki)rark. 
Synonymous  Apples.  —  Many  of  the  finest 
Apples  have  so  many  synonyms,  that  a  novice  in 
purchasing  trees  is  apt  to  be  supplied  with  the 
same  variety  under  two  or  three  difl'erent  names. 
Nelson'sGlory,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  bracketed 
with  Warner's  King  and   D.  T.  Fish.      I   should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  fruit  growers  as  to 
whether  these  three  are  really  one  and  the  same 
Apple.     Nelson's  Glory,  as  I  have  seen  it  growing 
in  Norfolk,  is  much   more  conical  in  shape  than 
the    typical   Warner's    King.      Again,  Cobbett's 
Fall  is  said  by  some  to  be  identical  with  Warner's 
King.     I  hardly  think    it    is    myself,   as  I  have 
trees   of  each  grown    as  espaliers  close  to    each 
other   and  in  the  same  kind   of   soil.     Not   only 
does  the  growth  of  Cobbett's  Fall  seem  to  be  less 
vigorous,   but  the   fruit  is  also  more  symmetrical 
and  not  so  indented  at  the  crown  as  that  of  War- 
ner's King. — J.  C. 

The  Pear  crop. — Pears  promise  to  be  abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many 
gardens  where  the  trees  are  grown  as  bushes, 
pyramids,  or  on  walls  the  thinning  of  the  fruit 
will  have  been  well  repaid.  In  thinning  Pears, 
of  course  small  early  kinds  are  not  taken  so  much 
into  account.  It  is  those  which  keep  longer  that 
are  most  valuable.  Another  aid  perhaps  more 
valuable  than  thinning  is  giving  young  trees  on 
exposed  borders  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
over  the  roots.  It  is  far  better  to  give  late  fruits 
a  surface  dressing  of  good  manure  now  than  in 
the  winter  months,  as  is  sometimes  done.  I  have 
some  young  trees  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  very 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  These  were  mulched  a 
few  days  ago,  and  the  fruits  have  swelled  very 
much  since,  the  lieavy  rains  also  being  beneficial. 
_G.  W.  M. 


the  sunshine  powerful,  and  dry  weather  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  This  early  start  alto 
tlives  a  better  opportunity  for  cleaning  the 
ground,  and  more  especially  for  forking  out 
Couch  Grass,  Thistles,  and  other  troublesome 
weeds  with  creeping  stems  or  fast-spreading' 
fleshy  roots.  For  trees  that  are  to  be  plantea 
widely  apart  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  advisable 
to  break  up  the  whole  of  the  ground  and  m  .this 
case  holes  not  less  than  4  feet  (0  teet  would 
be  better)  in  diameter  should  be  got  ready  by 
throwing  out  the  top  spit  and  breaking  up 
the  sub  soil  to  its  full  depth-short  of  disturb- 
ing much  clay-with  either  a  digging  fork 
or  pick  If  it  could  be  left  in  this  state,  the 
preparation  of  the  stations  would  be  as  near  per- 
teet  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  operation  ot 
planting  much  at  fault,  or  the  trees  have  been 
previously  badly  used,  if  they  do  not  quickly  take 
possession  of  their  new  quarters.  \\here  an 
orchard  of  standards  and  bushes  is  being  pre- 
pared for,  digging  holes  only  for  each  tree  is  a 
slovenly  and  altogether  faulty  practice.  1"  f  ™ 
instanc'es  wholesale  bastard  trenching  should  be 
I  to,  and  which  a  gang  of  able  men  would 
to  do  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
suuare  rod,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grou 
Bastard  trenching,   or  ordinary  double  digging. 


.esorted  to,  and  which  a  gang  of  able  men  wou 
be  glad  to  do  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
:  rod,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
I>a^.».■d  trenching,  or  ordinary  double  digging, 
consists  of  breaking  up  ground  two  spits,  or  about 
IS  inches  deep,  without  reversmg  the  position  ol 
the  spits.  Occasionally  instances  are  met  with  ot 
ground  having  been  regularly  trenched  two  spits 
deep,  this  being  a  complete  reversal  of  he  posit  on 
of  the  spits.  Where,  luckily,  the  soil  was  natu- 
rallv  of  a  deep  alluvial  loam,  no  harm  resulted 
f  on  Uiis  method  of  trenching,  but  the  conse^ 
quences  of  burying  a  lot  of  good  soil  and  bnnging 
sterile  clayey,  or  gravelly  soil  to  the  surface  are 
only  too  evident.  ^  Not  till  the  roots  leave  the 
pod^- surface  soil,  where  it  would  be  better  thej 
remained  if  only  it  was  fit  to  support  them  and 
the  trees,  and  strike  down  into  the  good  soil 
underneath,  does  the  top  growth  recommenee^ 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  trees  never  fairly  recover 
from   the   stunted   condition   in   which   thej 


thrown  owing  to  the  poverty  or 


'unkindliness" 


tnrown  owing   t>j  ""^  ,j>..^.-.,   --  p;„;,; 

of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted.— fteW. 


PREPARING  FOR  PLANTING. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  commence  the  prepa- 
ration of  ground  only  a  short  time  before,  or  even 
coincident  with,  planting.     In  some  few  cases,  or 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  free  working,  this  hap- 
hazard proceeding  may  answer  fairly  well,  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  altogether  wrong.     If  the  trees  fail  to 
grow,  the  nurseryman  who  supplied   them,  or,  if 
they  have  bien  prepared  in  the  home  nursery,  the 
men    who   planted    them   are    blamed,    when    in 
reality   the    blame  should  be  attributed  to  those 
who  gave  instructions  for   the  work  to  be  done. 
If  it  pays  to  plant  fruit  trees,  it  pays  to  do  it  well. 
The  ground  should   be    thoroughly  drained   and 
deeply   dug  in  time  for  it  to  become  pulverised  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  C  inches.     This  can  be  effected 
by  laying  up  the  top  spit  roughly  long  enough  for 
it  to  become  either  well  baked  by  sunshine   or 
winds  or  frozen  liard,  and  after  a  soaking  of  rain 
it  will  break  down  finely,  no  matter  how  stiff  or 
clayey  it  may  be  in  the  first  instance.     In  some 
cases   the   planting   ouglit    to   follow   close  upon 
this  sweetening,  breaking-down    process,  or   the 
chances  are  the  soil  will  run  together  again,  and 
be  almost  as  diflicult  to  deal  with  as  before  it  was 
dug  at  all.     As  it  happens,  the  autumn,  or  not 
later  than  November,  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  do 
the   bulk   of   jilanting   as    far  as   fruit  trees   are 
concerned,    and   if   the   ground    intended   to    be 
planted   next   season    is    i>artly   got   ready   now, 
there  is  little   likelihood  of  its  becoming   satur- 
ated  and   pasty  before  then.     Those,   then,  who 
contemplate  planting  trees  of  any  kind  on  a  fairly 
large    scale     should     commence     preparing     the 
ground  at  once,  or  while  yet  the  days  are  long. 


Early  Peaches  on  open  walls.-Opmion.s 
differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  early  section  of 
Peaches  for  open  walls.  It  is  evident  they  are 
veTy  useful  where  they  do  well,  as  at  Wimley 
Manor,  Hants.  When  calling  there  early  in 
Auc'ust  I  observed  several  trees  had  been  cleared 
of  tTieir  crop,  and  on  asking  as  to  the  time  the 
fruit  ripened,  I  was  told  this  y^'irnpe  fruit  had 
been  gathered  early  in  July.  The  following 
kinds  #ere  found  to  ripen  in  the  order  here  placed: 
Alexander,  followed  by  Waterloo,  Hale  s  Early, 
and  Princess  Louise.  These  are  succeeded  by 
such  as  Belle  Beauce,  Condor,  Crimson  Galande 
&c  so  that  a  long  season  of  Peaches  is  obtained 
in  "this  garden  from  open  walls  I  was  told 
Barrington  was  the  best  late  Peach  for  open  walls. 

"peach  Dagmar.-"  W.  G.  C  "  (page  93)  in  his 
notes  on  outdoor  Peaches  speaks  favourably  of 
Dae  mar  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
thil  variety  on  the  open  wall,  but  some  years  ago 
I  had  a  tree  of  it  in  a  mid-season  Peach  house, 
and  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  it, 
■egard  to  appearance  and  quality 


both 
The  fruit  also 
set  very  freely.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  many  other  so-called  mid-season 
Peaches  and  the  tree  is  not  subject  to  mildew  ; 
anyone  planting  Peach  trees  intended  to  give 
ripe  fruit  in  July  would  do  well  to  include  Dagmar. 
—J.  Cr-vwford. 

Nectarine  Dryden.-This,  one  of  Messrs 
Rivers'  seedlings,  is  valuable  on  account  of  is 
delicious  flavour.  It  is  an  early  variety,  the  fru  t 
large  and  the  flesh  white.  ^^e  colour  of  this 
fruit,  diliers  from  that  of  most  kinds,  the  skm 
bei.K.  red  and  purple,  deeper  on  the  exposed 
part"  The  tree  grows  freely  and  on  igh  soil 
the  fruit  does  not  crack  like  that  of  Llruge 
and   o  her    varieties.     This  variety  is  also  valu- 
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able  for  forcing,  and  though  termed  a  mid-season 
variety,  with  me  it  is  earlier  than  many  and  of 
tirst-rate  <iuality.  Nectarines  well  repay  cool 
house  culture,  as  they  come  in  when  the  forced 
fruits  are  over.  —  S.  H. 

Peach  Hale's  Early.— I  am  much  pleased 
with  Hale's  Early  Peach  this  season  against  the 
open  wall,  the  quality  being  better  than  1  ever 
remember  it,  the  fruits  full  of  juice  and  very 
refreshing.  Like  all  Peaches  in  the  open  air  with 
us,  this  has  borne  a  full  crop  for  the  past-  seven 
or  eio-ht  years,  so  I  have  had  full  opportunity  of 
judgfng  its  merits.  The  weather  last  year  was 
too  forcing  for  early  Peaches  against  a  full  south 
wall,  although  admirably  adapted  for  developing 
the  true  character  of  later  varieties.  The  Peach 
wall  here— 100  yards  in  length— is  surmounted  by 
a  glass  coping,  to  which  I  attribute  much  of  our 
success.  In  a  season  lilie  the  present,  with  heavy 
showers  falling  almost  daily,  the  advanta^re  of 
such  a  coping  may  be  imagined.  By  its  aid  the 
fruits  are  kept  dry  and  they  colour  up  splendidly— 
in  fact,  the  finish  is  all  that  can  be  desired.— A. 
Young. 

This  in  the  open   is,  I   consider,  one  of 

the  most  reliable  early  kinds  we  have.  It  is 
also  equally  useful  for  forcing.  There  is  often 
a  gap  to  bridge  over  after  the  fruit  in  the 
houses  is  cleared,  but  by  having  some  of  these 
early  kinds  on  a  south  wall  there  are  nice  fruits  to 
continue  the  supply.  The  above  variety  is  not  so 
strong  a  grower  as  some  kinds  ;  indeed  I  have 
seen  it  planted  in  heavy  clay  soils  do  badly.  I 
have  this  season  gathered  good  dishes  of  the 
above  variety  from  trees  on  a  south-west  wall  the 
third  week  in  .Julv,  and  am  now  getting  fruit  from 
a  west  wall  ten  days  later,  thus  showing  its  early 
fruiting  character  in  the  open,  the  trees  not 
having  been  protected  in  anyway.  The  fruit  is 
of  fair"  size,  with  a  rich  colour  and  good  flavour. 
During  the  time  I  have  had  this  variety  on  open 
walls  it  has  rarely  failed  to  produce  a  crop.— 
W.  M. 

Strawberries  in  Aberdeen.— This  fruit  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  notably  at  Banchory  and  Strachan.  The 
crops  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  any  way 
from  the  frosts  we  had  in  June,  that  did  so  much 
damage  in  the  south  of  England,  the  blossoms 
not  being  sufficiently  forward  to  take  injury. 
There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  on  August 
10,  a  date  when  all  are  past  with  us  :  it  was  in 
fact  the  height  of  the  season.  The  kind  chiefly 
grown  is  a  pale-coloured,  various-shaped  variety, 
for  which  each  grower  seems  to  possess  a 
diflerent  name.  I  much  object  to  the  fashion  of 
picking  out  the  stalks  before  sending  to  table. 
One  never  sees  the  fruit  cruelly  mauled  in  this 
way  in  England,  at  all  events  near  London.— 
J.  McD. 


with  those  orders  which  are  of  agricultural  im- 
portance." Consequently  the  following  orders, 
the  Solidungula  (horses  and  their  kindred),  Ge- 
taceio  (whales),  Edentata  (sloths,  ant-eaters,  &c.), 
Marsupialia  (kangaroos),  Monotremata  (the  duck 
mole  >or  ornithorhynchus)  are  not  further  alluded 
to,  although  from  a  zoological  point  of  view  they 
are  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
the  others.  Moreover,  the  classes  which  receive 
more  than  this  passing  recognition  are  by  no 
means  equally  treated.  The  large  class  of  fishes 
is  dismissed  with  about  three-quarters  of  a  page 
of  letter-press  and  the  figure  of  a  perch.  While 
12-2  pages  are  devoted  to  insects  and  mites,  the 
large  and  interesting  class  of  the  Crustacea',  con- 
taining the  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  woodlice, 
&c.,  are  treated  to  only  ten  lines  ;  and  though,  as 
it  is  stated,  "no  crustacean  is  harmful  agricul- 
turally," yet  zoology  can  hardly  be  taught  with- 
out it.  The  sub-kingdom  of  vermes  or  worms  is 
honoured  with  forty-one  pages  and  a  considerable 
number  of  plates.  The  bivalve  molluscs,  again, 
are  disposed  of  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  "no 
kind  being  of  agricultural  importance,"  but  some 
species,  and  this  applies  to  some  crustaceans  as 
well,  are  decidedly  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist 
from  a  gastronomic  point  of  view.  If  the  work  is 
to  be  taken  primarily  as  a  manual  of  the  animals 
hurtful  or  helpful  to  the  agriculturist,  then  many 
of  the  creatures  described  might  with  great  pro- 
priety have  been  left  out.  For  instance,  the 
otter,  badger,  red  and  fallow  deer,  and  the  roe- 
buck among  mammals ;  the  capercailzie,  black 
game,  quails,  woodcock  and  ducks  among  birds  ; 
the  reptiles  ;  newts  among  amphibians  ;  the  fishes, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  except  slugs  and  snails, 
the  starfish,  zoophytes  and  protozoa.  If  one  or 
two  typical  animals  from  each  class  had  been  se- 
lected, and  then  the  different  species  of  interest  to 
the  agriculturist  enumerated  and  descriptions 
where  needed  given,  a  more  scientifically  planned 
book  and  one  more  generally  useful  would  have 
been  the  result.  As  regards  the  matter  contained 
in  this  book,  one  must  speak  of  it  with  uncpialified 
praise,  except  that  the  language  is  often  too 
technical  and  there  is  no  glossary,  which  by 
unscientific  persons  will  be  sorely  needed. 
The  attempts  to  Anglicise  the  scientific  names 
are  often  by  no  means  happy.  Sometimes 
they  are  translations  of  the  classical  names. 
For  instance,  the  order  of  birds  known  as  Scan- 
sores  is  rightly  translated  climbers,  and  Natatores 
swimming  birds,  but  the  order  Rasores  is  called 
imultry  instead  of  scratching  b  rds.  Among  in- 
sects, the  English  name  by  which  the  families  are 
usually  known  is  generally  and  very  appropriately 
given  as  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  ones  ;  for 
example,  Carabid.-v  (ground  beetles),  Staphylinida? 
(rove  beetles),  but  then  we  come  across  here  and 
there  very  bald  translations  of  the  scientific  name, 
such  as  Nitidulidiv  (shine  beetles),  Cryptophagida- 
(secret  eating  beetles). 


Books. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.* 
A  VERY  interesting  little  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Hitzema  Bos,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  entitled  "Agricultural 
Zoology."  The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  it 
"  was  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  providing 
agricultural  colleges  with  a  condensed  review  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  treating  in  greater  de- 
tail the  animals  harmful  or  helpful  to  agricul- 
ture." Had  it  not  been  for  this  remark  in  the 
preface  the  reader  might  have  been  in  some  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  it  was  written  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  zoology  to  t.griculturists  or 
of  describing  the  animals  which  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  them  ;  for  if  it  was  intended  merely 
as  a  "  condensed  review  of  the  animal  kingdom," 
the  author  has  made  some  very  important  omis- 
sions. After  giving  a  list  of  the  various  orders  of 
mammals,  the  author  says,  "I  shall  deal  liere  only 
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Translated  by  .J.  R.  Aiuaworth-Davis.      Chapman  and 
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This  work  begins  with  a  very  good  account  of 
the  way   in    which   the   animal   kingdom  is  sub- 
divided,   and    a     capital     short     description     of 
the    general    anatomy    of    verteorates     and   the 
uses   and    functions    of    their    principal    organs. 
Then   follows    the  systematic  part  of    the  book, 
the  descriptions  in  which  are  terse,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently full.     On  page  H,  in  speaking  of  the  order 
Rasores,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  species  living  wild  in 
Britain  are  game  birds;  they  are  the  capercailzie, 
black  game,  partridge,  quail."     Why  grouse  and 
(itarmigan  are  omitted  is  inexplicable.     Pheasants 
are  mentioned  on  the  next  page.     As  before  men- 
tioned, the  insects,  myriapods,  and  worms  occupy 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  book,  l(i4  pages 
out  of  a  total  of  255  being  devoted  to  them.     As 
regards   the   insects,    some   of   them   are   not   at 
present  injurious  to  our  crops,   nor,  indeed,   are 
they  ever   likely   to    be,  but   it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  this  is  only  a  translation  of  a 
work  intended  originally  for  use  on  the  Continent. 
The  worms,  as  might  be  imagined   from  one  who 
has  studied  them  so  closely  as  Dr.  Ritzema  Bos 
has,  are  particularly  well  described,  and  their  life- 
histories,  which  are  most  curious,  are  given  in  a 
very   interesting    manner.      "  Agricultural    Zoo- 


logy "  will  no  doubt  be  read  by  a  large  number  of 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  written  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  well  and  profusely 
illustrated,  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  gooa 
paper. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 

Edelweiss.— In  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Braemar  1  noticed  this  charming  alpine  thriv- 
ing in  such  perfection,  that  one  might  have  taken 
the  situation  as  its  native  home  in  the  Alps  ot 
Switzerland.— .T.  Mi'D. 

Burmese  Lilies.— I  have  now  in  flower  L. 
sulphureum  ami  L.  nepalense.  I  have  also  had  in 
bloom  L.  Lowi.  The  bulbs  were  received  this 
spring  by  a  friend  who  sent  them  to  me.  As  i 
have  several  bulbs  still  to  bloom,  possibly  L. 
Bakerianum  and  primulinum  may  be  found  among 
them. — Notts. 

Gladiolus  Childsi  Ben  Hur.— This  is  a  very 
striking  kind,  so  large  in  flower  and  bright  in 
colour.  The  flowers  are  quite  0  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  almost  self  coloured,  being  of  a  clear 
bright  salmon  hue  with  just  a  few  markings  ot 
white  in  the  throat.  Three  flowers  fully  out  make 
as  much  display  as  half-a-dozen  of  those  ot  the 
older  kinds,  and  the  richness  of  colour  is  very 
pleasing. 

Rudbeckia  laciniata.  —  Rudbeckias  were 
put  down  as  back  border  plants  when  very 
much  mixed  borders  were  thought  the  right 
thing  for  hardy  plants,  and  restricted  to  one 
tuft  in  an  allotted  space  only  a  comparative  idea 
could  be  formed  of  their  worth  or  beauty.  Alany 
better  ways  are  now  practised,  and  a  great  group 
of  this  plant  springing  up  among  and  between 
shrubs  shows  it  in  a  very  difl'erent  light. 

lieucocoryne  purpurea.— This  lovely  South 
American  bulb  was  in  flower  here  during. June 
and  July.  It  has  a  few  grassy  leaves  similar  to 
Milla  biilora  ;  the  scapes  rise  to  about  a  foot,  and 
have  from  two  to  eight  umbellate  flowers ;  each  ot 
these  is  of  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  lavender- 
coloured  on  the  outside  surface  and  crimson- 
maroon  on  the  inner.  It  is  a  very  striking  and 
charming  bulb  of  the  easiest  cultivation.— M.\x 
Leichtlin,  Badtn-Badcii. 

Overcrowding  plants.  -  The  same  weak 
points  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  smaller 
gardens  in  Scotland  that  are  so  common  m  the 
south-the  overcrowding  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  all  sorts,  with  no  regard  to  individual 
or  general  efl-ects.  W  here  a  garden  is  overplanted 
thi  whole  place  becomes  darkened,  the  ground 
green  and  slimy,  the  grass  thin,  sickly  and  strag- 
gling, and  trees  and  shrubs  deficient  in  freshness 
and  vigour. — J.  Mi'D. 

Iiilium  superbum.— The  American  Swamp 
Lily  is  a  noble  plant  for  a  sheltered  nook  in  the 
earden  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  moist.  A  group 
of  it  is  now  one  of  the  features  of  tne  garden. 
There  are  fourteen  strong  shoots  ranging  from  b 
feet  to  9  feet  in  height,  each  surmounted  by  a 
pvramid  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  gracefully 
poised  and  disposed  apart,  each  showing  its  own 
form  and  lovely  colour,  which  varies  in  shade  trom 
deep  red  to  orange,  with  black  spots. 

Eucrvpbia  pinnatifida.— I  have  a  specimen 
of  this  shrub  now  about  6  feet  high.  It  has  stood 
quite  four  winters  unprotected  in  front  of  (but  not 
on)  a  south  wall  in  light,  sandy,  well-drained  sod 
with  leaf-mould.  It  is  in  bloom  now  for  the  first 
time  and  covered  with  shell-like  lovely  flowers 
while  in  autumn  the  foliage  turns  to  glorious 
crimson  and  golden  tints  :  in  fact,  it  is  beautiful 
at  every  season.  This  garden  is  about  130  feet 
above   sea-level.— M.  B.,    Forest  Eml,  SandhurM, 

'^"'''''-  n  -UUP 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  flowering  branch  ot 

this  culled  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Veiteh  and  Son,  Exeter.  The  plant  in  question 
is  growing  in  a  well-drained  position  against  a 
partly  shaded  wall.  Though  planted  four  or  five 
years  ago,  it  never  bloomed  until  this  season,  but 
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it  is  now  well  Cjvered  with  flowers  and  buds. 
The  plant  has  stood  several  severe  winters  with- 
out buinfT  in  any  way  protected,  and  is  looking 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy. — F.  W.  Mkvek, 
Exet')'. 

Abelia  rupestris.— This  shrub  is  very  ch.irm- 
ing  just  now  on  a  wall  at  Kew.  It  comes  from 
China,  and  the  mass  of  shining  green  leaves  is 
relieved  by  clusters  of  almost  white  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  profusion.  In  such  places  as  Kew  it 
must  have  a  sunny  wall  to  succeed  well,  but  in 
more  favourable  districts  it  may  be  grown  in  the 
open. 

The  finest  perennial  Sunflower  is  Helian- 

Ihus  multitiorus  maximus.  There  are  two  large 
beds  of  it  at  Kew  on  the  (Jrass,  and  they  make  an 
imposing  feature.  The  growth  is  remarkably 
robust,  leafy,  and  the  flowers  appear  freely,  whilst 
they  are  of  bold  aspect,  single  and  deep  yellow, 
set  ort'  by  the  dark  centre.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
perennial  for  massing. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus.— This  is  delight- 
ful in  a  small  bed,  such  as  one  sees  it  in  at  Kew. 
The  growth  is  slender  and  the  flowers  of  purest 
white,  appearing  at  a  time  when  they  are  more 
appreciated  than  earlier  in  the  season.  This 
Gladiolus  is  so  often  grown  in  pots,  that  it  is 
worth  making  a  note  of  when  grown  in  a  mass 
in  the  open  air. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— The  Hydrangeas  rarely 
flower  in  our  wet,  heavy  soil,  but  owing  to  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  last  year  they  aie 
this  year  producing  a  few  trusses  of  bloom,  and 
these  of  the  most  delightful  and  delicate  pale  blue 
colour.  Especially  beautiful  is  a  bush  that  has 
trusses  of  sterile  and  fertile  flowers,  these  latter 
being  of  a  deep  pure  blue  in  contrast  to  the  pale 
colour  of  the  sterile  blooms.  Iron  being  abundant 
in  the  soil  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  colour 
variation. 

Nymphsea  Robinsoni.— M.  Latour-Marliac 
kindly  sends  us  a  beautiful  specimen  ot  the  new 
Lily  to  which  he  gives  this  name.  It  is  star-like 
and  beautiful  in  form,  somewhat  larger  than 
Laydekeri  and  generally  of  a  lovely  rose  colour, 
deepening  towards  the  centre.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  rose  being  finely  spotted  throughout  with 
white,  though  the  impression  given  is  rather  that 
of  sulfusion  than  of  spotting.  We  look  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  testing  this  Lily  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  so  many  of  his  kinds  arc  now- 
growing. 

Pea  Autocrat. — Autocrat  is  again  this  season 
confirming  my  previous  good  opinion  of  it.  For 
a  variety  to  come  out  well  during  the  month  of 
August  without  a  speck  of  mildew,  and  this 
without  any  special  attention  except  sowing  on 
good  and  well-worked  ground,  is  evidence  oi  its 
superiority.  I  do  not  care  to  unduly  praise  the 
merits  of  Peas,  as  they  vary  so  on  diverse  soils, 
but  Autocrat  is  an  exception,  as,  according  to 
reports  from  other  places,  it  is  one  of  the  few, 
amongst  many,  which  I  think  will  prove  worthy 
of  general  cultivation. — A.  Y. 

The  Moon  Daisy(ChrysanthemumLeucanthe- 
raum).— H.ardy  gardening  is  not  colourless  gar- 
dening when  we  take  the  finest  things  of  different 
seasons  and  plant  them  boldly  in  soils  and  situa- 
tions adapted  to  their  growth.  A  quantity  of  the 
Moon  Daisy  was  planted  among  the  natural  vege-- 
tation  on  a  wet  slope  beside  a  ditch.  The  Daisy 
makes  a  lovely  picture  that  will  last  many  weeks. 
Three  totally  different  pictures  has  this  one  wet 
corner  displayed  already  this  year,  the  first  one 
with  the  goklen  Globe  Flowers,  the  second  with 
Irises  and  double  Meadow-sweet,  and  now  the 
third  with  the  great  Daisies. 

Gentiana  adscendens.— This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  little  (Gentian  now  flowering  under  the  con- 
ditions that  suit  the  Willow  Gentian  so  admir- 
ably. It  is  tufted  in  habit  and  the  shoots  attain 
to  about  9  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  slender  stalks,  which  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  stem  leaves.  They  have  each  three 
pairs  of  leaves  .and  are  terminated  by  a  large 
flower  of  a  clear  bright  blue  shade.     The  branch- 


lets  which  bear  the  flowers  all  ascend  and  dis- 
pose themselves  in  a  graceful  way,  forming  quite 
a  truss  of  bloom.  This  kind  is  certainly  worthy 
of  more  attention  from  those  who  love  hardy 
plants. 

CEnothera  missouriensis.— This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  hardy  plants  in  bloom  now. 
We  have  seen  it  on  more  than  one  occasion  lately, 
but  never  so  fine  as  spreading  out  into  a  wide  mass 
on  the  rock  garden,  in  a  position  where  its  bold, 
clear  yellow,  handsome  flowers  are  well  seen,  set 
olf  by  the  deep  red  petioles  and  pale  green  leaves. 
We  saw  it  flowering  remarkably  well  last  j'ear, 
and  it  is  a  fine  plant  for  such  hot,  dry  years  .as 
1893.  A  warm  spot  and  warm  liuht  soil  suit  it 
best. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  compacta.— This 

is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  Chimney  Bell- 
flower.  It  has  been  shown  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  Mr.  Wythes,  .Syoii  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  and  received  an  award  of  meiit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  exhibited 
very  finely  at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Drill 
Hall  with  the  type,  from  which  it  ditfers  in  its 
very  compact  habit,  the  flower-stems  not  tall, 
but  produced  in  dense  profusion,  a  mass  of  bloom, 
very  handsome  and  distinct.  It  keeps  its  charac- 
ter well. 

The  ■Willow  Gentian  (Gentiana  asclepiadea). 
—  This  plant  in  a  bed  of  cold  clay  soil  annually 
astonishes  us  with  its  healthy  vigour  and  pro- 
fusion  of  bloom.  In  many  gardens  it  would  do  as 
w-ell,  only  requiring  cool  soil  and  partial  shade. 
Under  such  conditions  it  spreads  into  large  tufts, 
dying  down  each  winter  and  springing  up  again 
in  spring,  its  shoots  growing  to  a  height  of  about 
2^5  feet  and  producing  a  deep  purple-blue  flower 
in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  along  nearly  one-half  of 
the  stem. 

This  very  handsome  (Jentian  is  flowering 

freely  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  in  company 
with  the  white-flowered  variety  alba.  A  good 
mass  of  this  species,  popularly  known  as  the 
Willow  Gentian,  is  welcome  at  this  season  when 
the  rock  garden  is  losing  its  summer  beauty. 
When  in  full  health  the  plants  are  a  dense  ma,-s 
of  leafage,  relieved  wiih  deep  blue  flowers,  the 
variety  alba  difl'ering  onlj-  in  tone.  They  require 
a  moist  and  somewhat  sheltered  spot,  but  mois- 
ture is  the  chief  thing.  It  grows  when  in  a  suit- 
able position  fully  2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  It  is 
better  to  raise  a  fresh  stock  from  seeds  than  by 
division.     A  bold  mass  of  it  is  worth  getting. 

Tropseolum  speciosum  in  Scotland. -How 

well  this  thrives  in  the  mountain  air  of  Scotland  \ 
Nowhere  in  the  south  is  it  found  in  such  luxuri- 
ance. I  saw  several  vigorous  masses  recently 
almost  covering  the  whole  fronts  of  the  dwellings 
up  which  they  were  trained.  Some  plants  growing 
on  a  house  in  Braemar  were  j>articularly  striking, 
both  in  wealth  of  foliage  and  the  vivid  scarlet 
colour  of  the  myriads  of  blossoms.  This  reo-ion, 
buried  as  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  Gramjiian  range,  carries  an  almost 
perpetual  covering  of  deep  snow  through  the 
coldest  months.  Even  in  August  large  patches  of 
snow  are  discernible  at  the  higher  altitudes. — 
.J.  McD. 

Lselia  monophylla.— Although  taller  than 
some  other  species  of  L.x'lia,  this,  in  bulk,  is  the 
smallest  in  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  St. 
Andrew  Mountains,  of  Jamaica,  where  itgrows  as  an 
epiphyte  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet  and  upwards 
It  is  interesting  also  as  being  an  escape  from  the 
mainland  of  America,  to  which  every  other  La-lia 
is  confined.  It  has  thin  erect  stems,  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  stout  knitting  needle,  and  from  4 
inches  to  5  inches  high  in  plants  under  cultivation, 
although  in  a  state  of  nature  one-half  as  long 
again.  The  one  leaf  is  2  inches  long  and  narrow 
and  pointed.  The  flower,  like  the  leaf,  is  solitary, 
and  from  1  inch  to  1 J  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colour,  however,  makes  amends  for  its  small  size, 
being  a  very  bright  orange-scarlet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tip  of  the  column,  which  is  purple. 


Although  known  in  herbaria  long  previously,  it 
was  not  until  ISSl  that  it  was  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. When  seen  in  good  health  and  in  tufts 
large  enough  to  have  several  flowers  open  at  one 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  email  Or- 
chids. 

Disa  nervcsa.— This  is  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some introduction  from  the  Cape.  It  is  in  bloom 
now  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  plant  is  unique,  the  leaves  slender, 
narro^¥,  and  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  tall 
scape  bears  a  few  inches  from  the  apex  a  regular 
raceme  of  delicately  coloured  flowers,  which  if  in- 
dividually not  large,  are  very  attractive  in  the 
aggregate.  The  peduncle  is  of  quite  a  crimson 
shade,  the  sepals  light  pink,  with  a  narrow  line  of 
deep  rose  down  the  centre,  whil.st  they  are  richer 
in  colour  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  surface. 
They  form  themselves  into  a  long  distinct  pink 
spur,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  al- 
most white,  lined,  however,  down  the  centre  simi- 
larly to  the  sepals. 

Carnation  James  Fitzpatrick.  —  Three 
years  ago  I  sent  you  plants  in  full  bloom  of  Car- 
nafion  .lames  Fitzpatrick.  These,  which  you 
favourably  noticed,  caused  some  correspondence, 
one  writer  at  least  giving  Raby  the  preference.  I 
grow  .3(10  or  more  of  each  annually,  and  certainly 
should  not  care  to  discard  James  Fitzpatrick  in 
favour  of  Raby,  which,  although  the  flowers  are 
brighter  in  colour  and  individually  larger,  is  later, 
splits  its  pods,  and,  moreover,  is  not  83  showy  in 
the  mass.  This  season,  although  so  showery, 
James  Fitzpatrick  is  splendid.  I  have  quite  .300 
ill  one  mass  and  the  effect  is  very  fine.  The 
flower-heads  hold  themselves  eiect  and  without 
a  single  split  pod.  In  your  remarks  on  Carna- 
tions at  Chiswick  you  speak  very  favourably  of 
Cheshire  Favourite.  By  the  description  given  I 
should  think  it  is  a  seedling  from  the  variety 
under  notice. — A.  YorNG. 

Lilium  cand  dum. — I  have  been  interested  in 

the  notes  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  above 
Lily.  Some  of  our  L.  candidum  have  been 
in  the  same  place  fi%'e  years  and  some  not  yet 
three.  Last  season  they  all  started  well,  and  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  grand  display,  but  we 
scarcely  had  a  flower  worth  looking  at.  Although 
the  bulbs  are  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  garden  all 
fared  alike.  These  bulbs  were  not  disturbed  in 
any  way  ;  they  had  a  good  top-dressing  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  sifted  manure,  and  soot,  and  this 
season  they  have  flowered  splendidly.  Most  of 
the  stems  have  been  5  feet  to  6  feet  long,  and 
there  have  been  as  many  as  eighteen  flowers  on  a 
stem.  It  is  a  pit}-  to  throw  away  bulbs.  If  they 
have  done  badly  this  season,  they  might  do  well 
next.  I  should  sa}'  it  would  be  best  to  leave  them 
alone  and  give  them  a  good  top-dressing. — J. 
Pkeece,  Thr  Ganluii,  Warley  Plare,  E-isex. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca. — Ot  late  years  the 
genus  .Sobralia  has  made  considerable  advances 
in  public  favour,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
several  new  species  and  varieties,  whose  exceeding 
beauty  and  great  distinctness  of  colour  compared 
with  the  old  S.  macrantha  have  made  them 
sought  after  and  valued  by  Orchid  grow-ers  gene- 
rally. To  no  species  does  Sobralia  owe  more  of 
its  enhanced  importance  than  to  S.  xantholeuca, 
which  was  introduced  from  Central  America 
about  a  dozen  j-ears  ago.  For  a  considerable  time 
it  was  one  of  the  rarest  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
and  although  subsequent  importations  of  it  have 
been  made,  it  is  still  far  from  plentiful.  At  Kew 
a  fine  specimen  is  now  flowering  very  freely.  It 
has  sturdy  stems  (shorter  and  stouter  than  those 
of  S.  macrantha)  bearing  stifi",  deep  green, 
strongly  plaited  leaves,  and  at  the  top  a  succes- 
sion of  its  lovely  flowers.  These,  which  measure 
fully  6  inches  across,  are  produced  one  at  a  time 
and  at  intervals,  but  in  a  fairly  large  plant  a 
certain  number  of  the  stems  are  always  carrying 
flowers.  The  seiials  and  petals  are  of  a  soft 
creamy  yellow,  and  of  narrow-,  oblong  outline. 
The  lip  is  frilled  at  the  edges  where  it  is  also 
pale  yellow,  but  towards  the  throat  it  deepens 
into  a  beautiful  rich  yellow. 
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MAOXOLIA  YL'LAX  AT  LUGANO. 

We  had  spent  Good  Friday  on  Monte  Gene- 
roso,  noting  the  wild  Laburnums  and  other 
wealth  of  blossom  promised,  but  finding  few 
flowers.  Blue  Scillas  were  peeping  up  ;  the 
first  Gentians  and  Crocuses  were  opening  on 
the  slopes  near  tlie  summit,  and  Polygala 
Chamsebuxus  was  out  in  the  woods  below  ; 
Hellebores  made  bright  tufts  of  emerald 
green ;  otlierwise  it  was  bleak  and  wintry 
still.  As  we  drove  along  the  lake  side  next 
morning  we  were  warmed  by  the  flush  of 
Peach  blossoms,  the  blue  waters  dancing  ba- 


nolias  in  England,  for  the  tree,  about  as  large 
as  a  fine  spreading  Apple,  looks  just  as  happj'. 
The  effect  of  the  large  flowers  breaking 
straight  out  from  the  dark  brown  branches  is 
quite  magical.  They  last  well  in  water,  but 
turn  brown  if  bruised  in  carrying.  When 
we  passed  the  tree  again  at  about  the  same 
date  (April  '>)  this  year  it  was  the  same  wliite 
pyramid.  But  nothing  can  equal  the  first 
surprise  of  seeing,  or  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
sitting  under  the  branches  and  getting  to  know 
them.  The  creamy  masses  and  brown  twigs 
form  a  wondrous  frame  to  blue  and  purple 
mountains  and  ha/y,  shimmering  lake  ;  such 
beauty  makes  our  lives  the  richer,  not  for  a 
moment  only.  J.  E.  Newman. 
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tween  the  branches.  Suddenly,  as  we  neared 
Lugano,  a  wonderful  white  pyramid  of  flower 
came  into  sight — ^[agnolia  Yulan  in  full 
bloom.  The  tree  stands  on  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  Beau-Si'jour,  above 
the  road,  and  is  sheltered  on  three  sides  by 
evergreen  trees,  a  high  terrace  wall  and  the 
house.  Standing  under  it,  the  lake  and 
mountains  arc  at  your  feet,  and  the  air  all 
round  you  is  filled  with  the  delicious  vanilla 
scent  of  the  flowers.  They  carpet  the  ground, 
dropping  otf  before  they  are  really  withered, 
and  yet  the  tree  is  quite  covered  with  the 
great  ivory  stars  and  half-opened  cups.  No 
leaves  are  out;  no  dashes  of  dingy  pink  ;nar 
the  perfect  whiteness.  No  look  of  doubtful 
health  or  struggle  for  existence  spoils  your 
enjoyment,  a?  is  so  often  the  ca»e  with  l^Iag- 


ilaijnoliii  Ytdan  in  garden  of  Hotel  Beaii-S(^jour, 
Lugano.  Engrai-ed  for  Tbe  Garden'  from  a 
photograph  sent  hij  Mrs.  Neioman,  Hazlehurst, 
Haslemere. 


SHRUBS  FLOWERING  IN  AUOUST. 

Ddrixo  the  months  of  May  and  June  we  have  a 
great  wealth  of  bloom  among  our  hardy  shrubs, 
then  by  Jul3'  they  are  much  less  numerous,  while 
by  the  time  August  reaches  us  and  the  summer 
is  on  the  wane  the  shrubs  in  flower  are  very 
limited.  Most  conspicuous  just  now  in  many 
places  is  the  S|ianish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum), 
whose  large  golden  blossoms  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  while  its  value  in  this  respect  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  will  maintain 
a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time,  as  some 
specimens  under  my  observation  have  been  in 
flower  nearly  throughout  July,  and  are  now  (the 
second  week  in  August)  in  full  bloom,  while  they 
bid  fair  to  continue  for  some  time.  Like  many 
other  Leguminos:e,  the  deep  descending  roots  of 
this  Broom  enable  it  to  resist  drought  better  than 
many  shrubs,  so  that  it  will  form  an  object  of 
great  beauty  under  conditions  such  as  the  hardy 
Hibiscuses  (another  August  flowering  cl.ass)  would 
scarcely  exist.  Of  other  yellow-flowered  legu- 
minous plants,  Cytisus  capitatus  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  continues  for  some  time.  It  forms  a  neat, 
compact-growing  bush  about  a  yard  high,  clothed 
with  trifoliate  leaves,  which,  in  common  with  the 


stems  and  unopened  flower-buds,  are  so  thickly 
covered  with  whitish  hairs  as  to  give  the  entire 
plant  quite  a  hoary  appearance.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  rather  compact  heads,  are  of  a 
fight  yellow  colour,  and  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion. This  will  sometimes  continue  to  flower  till 
August  is  over.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Broom,  but 
one  seldom  met  with  in  good  condition.  Like 
many  of  its  relatives,  after  a  few  years  it  will  get 
exhausted  ;  hence  young  seedling  plants  should 
be  occasionally  grown  on  to  take  their  place. 
Indigofera  Oerardiana  has  been  recently  noted  in 
The  (iARDEN  as  a  lovely  flowering  shrub,  but  the 
blossoms  are  generally  over  before  August.  A 
beautiful  member  of  the  same  order,  however, 
does  not  flower  till  the  end  of  the  month — in  fact,  in 
some  seasons  its  beauty  is  curtailed  by  Septemljer 
frosts.  This  is  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  or  at  all 
events  the  plant  known  as  such,  for  it  is  now,  I 
believe,  considered  to  be  Lespedeza  with  the 
specific  name  of  .Sieboldi.  In  many  publications 
Desmodium  penduliflorum  has  been  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  Lespedeza  bicolor  (a  totallj' 
diff'erent  plant),  so  that  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
see  it  considered  distinct  therefrom.  Desmodium 
penduliflorum  will  reach  a  height  of  G  feet  or 
more,  and  the  long  wand-like  shoots,  which  are 
disposed  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  are  termi- 
nated by  dense  crowded  racemes  of  rosy  purple 
pea-shaped  blossoms.  Lespedeza  bicolor,  on  the 
other  hand,  flowers  quite  early  in  August,  does  not 
often  reach  a  height  of  much  more  than  a  yard,  is 
of  a  stifle,  upright  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  less 
showy  than  those  of  the  Desmodium.  The  Amor- 
phas,  consisting  of  A.  fruticosa  (the  Bastard  Indigo 
of  the  L'nited  States)  and  A.  canescens  (the  Lead 
Plant),  are  both  pretty,  but  less  showy  than  many 
other  shrubs.  The  first  to  bloom  is  A.  canescens, 
whose  specific  name  is  well  bestowed,  for  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  thickly  clothed  with  short  greyish 
hairs,  which  give  to  the  entire  plant  a  hoary 
appearance.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
compact,  terminal  racemes,  are  small,  but  of  a 
bright  bluish  purple  tint,  which  is  very  noticeable 
in  its  setting  of  prettily  divided,  hoary  foliage. 
This  sometimes  flowers  before  August,'  while  at 
others  it  is  at  its  best  during  that  month.  Rather 
later  in  blooming  we  have  the  larger  A.  fruticosa, 
which  forms  a  clump  of  upright  shoots  that  reach 
a  height  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  and  are  clothed  with 
pinnate  leaves,  without  the  hoariness  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and 
of  a  rich  purple  colour,  are  borne  in  dense  spikes 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  At  a  little  distance 
they  are  not  particularly  showy,  but  close  inspec- 
tion reveals  their  richness  of  colouring  and  the 
beauty  of  their  little  tuft  of  golden  anthers. 

The  Spira-as  are  a  numerous  class,  the  majority 
of  which  are  over  before  August,  but  duiing  the 
present  month  we  have  in  many  cases  the  large 
pinnate-leaved  S.  Lindleyana,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas  ;  the  North  American  S.  Douglasi, 
and  the  numerous  forms  of  S.  japonica  (callosa), 
including  the  pretty  dwarf  Bumalda  and  its  richly 
coloured  form  Anthony  Waterer.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  where  favourably  situated, 
is  a  charming  object  during  August  or  later.  The 
huge  masses  of  creamj'  white  flowers  arc  very  un- 
like anjthing  else  now  in  our  gardens,  and  when 
tinged  with  pink,  as  the}'  are  when  fully  exposed, 
they  present  a  very  difi'erent  appearance  to  those 
opened  under  glass  earlier  in  the  season.  This 
Hydrangea  produces  the  finest  heads  of  bloom 
when  pruned  back  hard  in  the  spring  before  start- 
ing into  growth,  and  a  good  mulching  of  manure, 
with  occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  as 
the  flowers  develop,  will  leave  their  mark  on  the 
floral  display.  If  in  a  dry  situation,  the  leaves  of 
this  Hydrangea  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red 
spider,  which  will  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  Pavia  macrostachya,  a  compact,  j'et 
wide-spreading  shrub,  often  flowers  through  a 
part  of  July  and  well  on  into  August.  The 
inflorescence  consists  of  a  feathery  spike  of 
white  flowers,  often  nearly  1  foot  in  length,  and 
the  beauty  of  a  specimen  when  studded  with 
such  spikes  is  great.  It  is  most  at  home  in 
a    rather   moist   situation.     Though   it   is    gene- 
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rally  known  as  Pavia  macrostachya,  the  specific 
name   of    parviflora    is    now    frequently   applied 
to  it,  but  the  more  generally  known  name  is  cer- 
tainly by  far  the  most  expressive  of  its  principal 
features.    The  different  forms  of  Hibiscus  syriacus 
or  Althaia  frutex,  a?  it  is  often  called,  are  essen- 
tially an  August  flowering  group  of  shrubs,  and 
very   pretty  ones   too   if  they  have  not   suffered 
from  want  of  water,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  do 
so,  especially  during  unusually  dry  seasons,  and 
when  this  happens  their  foliage  loses  its  freshness 
before   the   flowers   expand,   and  consequently    a 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  lost.     Last 
year  they  were  in  many  cases  almost  bare  of  leaves 
before   the   flowering   season,    which,  in   common 
with   all    other    subjects,  was    unusually    early. 
Where  the  plants  had  not  suffered  too  much,  this 
Hibiscus,    however,    flowered     with     remarkable 
freedom,  and  this  year  there  is  a  promise  of  a  good 
display.     There  are  many  varieties  of  this  Hibiscus 
with  both  double  and  single  blossoms,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  leaning  towards  the  latter,  as  the  double 
kinds  occasionally  do  not  open  so  well.     Two  good 
forms  with  single  flowers  are  cii-lestis,  bluish,  and 
totus  albus,  pure  white.     They  flower  freely  even 
in   a   small   state.     Caryopteris   mastacanthus,  a 
freely  branched  shrub,  which  belongs  to  the  order 
Verbenacea;,    is   very   pretty  during  the  present 
month.     It  is  a  native  of  China  and  flowers  best 
with  (in  most  cases)  the  protection   of  a  wall,  the 
closely-packed    axillary   cymes    of    lavender-blue 
flowers  being  then  borne  in  great  profusion.     This 
Caryopteris  is  so  very  distinct  from  anything  else 
in  bloom  as  to  be  especially  noticeable.     A  near 
ally  of  this  last,   though  widely  removed  there- 
from    in    general    appearance,    is    Clerodendron 
trichotomum,  which  has  been  grown  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  years,  but  as  recently  as  last  autumn 
at  the  large  exhibition  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and 
very  striking  indeed  was  the  large  box  of  flowers 
as  shown  by  Messrs.   Veitch  which  secured  it  the 
above-mentioned  award.    This  Clerodendron  forms 
a  stout  bold  growing  bush  with  large  heart-shaped 
leaves  and   terminal  panicles  of  white  blossoms. 
The  large  red  calyx  from  which  the   flowers  pro- 
trude  IS,  as  in  many  of  the  stove  kinds,  a  very 
conspicuous   feature   of   the    inflorescence.     This 
Clerodendron  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the 
only  hardy  member  of  an  extensive  genus,  with 
the" exception  of  the  Chinese  C.  fa-tidum,  which, 
however,  needs  a  warm  season  for  its  full  develop- 
ment.    Last  year  it  flowered   in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory  manner  than  it  had  done   for   years.     The 
flowers   of  these   two   species   are   very   different 
from    each    other,    those    of    C.    fn'tidum    being 
a    good    deal    after    the  manner  of    a  head    of 
Ixora.      The    golden     blossoms    of     the    various 
Hypericums   are   very   conspicuous  during   Ju!}' 
and  August.     Among  the  best  are  the  common 
Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calycinum),  the  Japanese  H, 
patulum,  and   that  hybrid  between   the  two,   H. 
Moserianum,  which  has  been   widely  distributed 
within  the  last  few  years.     Other  good  kinds  are 
H.  aureum,  H.  oblongifolium,  and  H.  olympicum, 
and  there  are  many  others.     The  Escallonias  will 
flower  right  through  the  summer  and  well  on  into 
the  autumn,  that  is  where  they  are  not  injured  by 
frosts    during    the    winter,   but    this   frequently 
happens  unless   in   especially  favoured   districts. 
The  bright-coloured  E.  macrantha  and  E.  rubra 
are  among  the  most  continuous  blooming  of  any. 
There  are  a  great  many  h3'brid  forms  of  Ceano- 
thus  in  cultivation,  most  of  which  claim  parentage 
from  C.  azureus,  and  it  is  this  group  that  flowers 
well  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.     One  of  the 
oldest  hybrids,  Gloire  de  Versailles,  -n-hose  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  light  lilue,  is  unsurpassed   for 
flowering  at  this  season.     Given  the  protection  of 
a  wall  it  will  often  yield  a  succession  of  blooms 
till  autumn  is  well  advanced,  and  much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  pretty  neat-growing  Chinese 
shrub,    Abelia    rupestris,    whose     pink     tubular 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  on   the  points  of  all 
the  shoots.     It  makes  a  very  effective  wall  plant. 
Ligustrum  Quihouiisa  pretty  shrub,  and  interest- 
ing too,  as  it  blooms  after  all  the  other  flowering 
Privets  are  over.     Like  the  rest,  the  flowers  of 


this  are  of  too  heavy  a  smell  to  be  pleasant  at 
close  quarters.  Rosa  rugosa  and  its  white- 
flowered  variety  bloom  pretty  well  throughout 
the  summer,  but  as  a  rule  the  second  crop 
opens  about  August,  when  tlie  bushes  are 
additionally  showy.  Many  ericaceous  jilants 
are  still  in  flower,  "but  they  principally  consist  of 
the  smaller  growing  forms,  such  as  the  Heaths 
and  their  immediate  allies.  One  genus,  the 
Clethras,  or  Pepper  Bushes,  are  very  distinct 
from  anything  else.  C.  alnifolia  is  the  commonest 
kind,  and  all  the  others  much  resemble  it.  This 
Clethra  forms  a  freely-branched  bush,  which  in 
August  is  thickly  studded  with  dense  spikes  of 
pure  white  blossoms,  which  are  agreeably  scented. 
The  Clethras  are  deciduous,  and  all  of  them  like 
a  cool,  moist  soil.  The  smaller  members  of  the 
Ericaceae  now  in  bloom  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  common  Ling  or 
Heather,  among  which  are  some  very  beautiful 
forms.  The  Cornish  Moor  Heath  (Erica,  orGypso- 
callis  vagans)  is  flowering  at  the  present  time. 
The  most  continuous  blooming,  however,  of  all 
these  little  Heath-like  plants  is  the  St.  Dabeoc's 
Heath  (Dabit-cia  polifolia),  which  produces  its 
comparatively  large  blossoms  from  quite  early  in 
the  summer  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The  normal 
form  has  flowers  of  a  pleasing  purple  colour,  but 
there  are  also  white  and  parti-coloured  varieties. 
The  huge  compound-leaved  Aralia  spinosa,  whose 
stout  prickly  stems  are  terminated  by  large 
branching  panicles  of  creamy-white  blossoms, 
forms  a  very  imposing  feature. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  some  of 
those  that  bloom  naturally  earlier  in  the  year  will 
produce  a  second  crop  of  blossoms.  Darwin's 
Barberry  very  often  behaves  in  this  manner,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  flowers  do  not  open  till  after  August. 
Some  of  the  Weigelas,  too,  belong  to  this  class, 
especially  Eva  Rathke,  which  last  August  re- 
ceived a  "first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  fine  flowering  sprays  having  been 
then  shown.  The  blossoms  of  this  are  of  a  bright 
red.  The  white-flowered  Candida,  too,  will  often 
bloom  freely  in  August.  T. 


THE  SILVER  FIR  IX  AUVERGNE. 
We  have  lately  been  through  some  of  the  Fir 
woods  in  Central  France,  natural  Pine  woods  on 
the  mountains,  and,  thinking  of  the  question 
lately  raised  in  the  Fiehl,  have  to  say  that  we 
frequently  saw  very  good  timber  growing  in  close 
groups,  even  though  these  woods  renew  them- 
selves naturally,  are  in  various  sizes,  and  the  old 
trees  are  cut  occasionally.  So  there  should  be  no 
doubt  of  the  error  of  thinning  timber  trees  of  the 
Pine  tribe  as  we  do  trees  in  a  park,  with  a  hope  of 
makincr  fine  specimens  of  them.  The  Fir  in 
Auvergne  is  the  Silver  Fir,  which  does  very  well 
in  Britain,  and  might  be  much  more  planted  with 
us  in  poor  land  not  worth  cultivating.  There  is  a 
vast  area  of  poor  mountain  hmd  in  Wales,  and 
other  hilly  districts  in  Ireland  and  Sootland,  and 
in  the  north  of  England  too,  now  bare  as  an 
elephant's  b.ack,  which  might  well  be  planted  with 
this  Fir,  which  is  excellent  for  shelter  and  for 
effect  ;  the  woods  clothing  the  mountain  side  in 
Auvergne  do  their  duty  well  in  the  landscape. 
Within  the  woods  the  efl'ect  was  often  most  im- 
pressive, owing  to  a  dense  growth  of  long  grey 
Lichen  (Usnea)  swinging  from  every  bough.  As  to 
the  value  of  this  timber,  owing  to  our  present  easy 
importations  it  has  a  low  value  with  us,  but  is 
very  mach  used  in  France  for  indoor  work,  and 
even  furniture.  Inanycase  it  is  better  than  themore 
popular  Scotch  Fir,"  and  the  growth  is  more  free. 
We  think  we  have  seen  trees  of  this  Fir  at  Long- 
leat  over  120  feet  high,  and  tall  trees  are  common, 
but  good  woods  of  it  not  so  much  so.  In  dealing 
with  this  we  are  sure  of  one  important  quality — 
its  hardiness  and  fitness  for  our  climate.  Much 
of  the  ground  it  covers  in  Europe  has  the  same 
copious  rains,  mists,  and  otlier  less  agreeable 
qualities  of  our  climate.  Very  different  condi- 
tions exist  on  the  sunny  hills  of  "California,  whence 
many  of  the  Pines  recommended  to  our  planters 
come.       It   is    only  here    and  there   in  favoured 


spots  that  these  Pines  of  the  splendid  summer 
and  gentle  winter  of  California  thrive,  and  even 
in  these  favoured  spots  some  hard  winter  comes 
now  and  then  to  dispel  all  our  hopes.  The  Pines 
of  Europe  are  tlie  Pines  the  wise  planter  would 
do  well  to  think  about  first,  and  afterwards  a  very 
careful  choice  among  those  from  other  countries, 
such  as  we  have  lately  given  in  the  FielrJ.  For 
trial  in  pleasure  grounds  we  may  plant  anything 
we  are  interested  in,  but  when  it  comes  to  woods 
and  forests,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  any  kind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  its  fitness  for  the 
climate  we  are  planting  in.  Hardiness  is  not 
the  only  test,  as  a  tree  may  be  as  hardy  as  a  flint 
and  yet  not  grow  well.  For  example,  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce  never  seems  to  make  a  fine  tree  in 
England. 

Even  all  the  Pines  of  Europe  themselves  may 
not  be  suited  to  our  cold  northern  hills,  as  we 
heard  last  year,  when  at  Orleans,  of  whole  woods 
of  the  Corsioan  Fir  being  lost  in  that  district  in  a 
very  hard  winter.  Certainly  the  Corsican  Fir  is 
a  southern  kind,  which,  in  Southern  Italy  and  in 
the  islands,  lipjns  its  wood  in  a  sun  nearly  as  good 
as  California.  But  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  Pines 
that  are  natives  of  Europe,  if  there  be  any  that  is 
thoroughly  tried  for  us,  it  is  the  Silver  Fir.  Where 
planting  is  difficult  on  hills,  we  should  sowgood  seed 
on  hills  or  fields  we  wished  to  clothe  with  it  (never 
sowing  in  loose  ground).  With  the  new  and,  we 
think,  sound  ideas  as  to  the  wasting  of  labour  and 
doing  great  harm  by  thinning  woods,  a  larger 
amount  of  timber  might  be  expected  from  a  given 
area  of  the  Silver  than  from  any  other  Fir.  In 
many  districts,  in  the  south  of  England  at  least, 
it  is  a  far  better  tree  than  the  Spruce. 


TAMAEIX  HISPIDA. 

Ftvi-  shrubs  surpass  the  Tamarisks  in  elegance 
of  habit,  foliage  and  flowers.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  species  of  them  are  in  cultivation,  all  of 
which  are  hardy  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe, 
and  to  which  we  may  here  briefly  refer  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Tamakix  gallica  (L.)  grows  wild  along  the 
entire  Atlantic  shore  of  France  and  the  coast 
washed  by  the  EngUsh  Channel,  where  it  forms  a 
wind-screen,  growing  down  to  almost  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea.  Its  light  and  airy  foliage  and 
abundant  pale  pink  flowers  impart  to  it  a  very 
graceful  aspect  during  the  summer  months.  Of 
taller  stature,  almost  arborescent,  is 

T.  INDICA  (Willd. ),  the  feathery-foliaged  stems 
of  which  are  crowned  from  June  to  August  wilh 
charming  long  panicles  of  pink  flowers.  A  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

T.  TETRANDRA  (Pall.),  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  is 
valuable  in  early  spring  for  embellishing  water 
margins.  Both  the  bright  pink-flowered  type 
and  its  variety  purpurea  have  their  branches 
curved  backwards  in  a  very  picturesf|ue  manner, 
and  in  April  these  are  very  abundantly  furnished 
with  pretty  pink  flowers,  the  buds  of  which  are 
puri.ile.  tender  this  name  of  T.  tetrandra  tirise- 
bach  has  confounded  a  different  species  with  the 
true  T.  parviflora  of  De  Candolle,  a  charming 
shrub,  which  al=o  has  pink  flowers. 

T.  ciiiNEXSis  (Lour),  a  native  of  China  and 
Jajian,  is  a  species  of  more  recent  introduction 
and  not  j-et  very  generally  cultivated.  Its  light 
and  feathery  foliage,  resembling  ostrich  plumes, 
is  the  most  graceful  of  the  whole  genus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  horticultural  firms  ad- 
vertise it  in  their  catalogues  under  the  name  of  T. 
Ijlumosa.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
T.  japonica  of  Thunberg.  Ehrenberg  was  mis- 
taken in  considering  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  T. 
gallica,  as  the  two  species  are  very  distinct. 
Lastly,  we  may  mention 

T.  CERMANICA  (L.),  from  which  a  new  genus 
has  been  constructed  under  the  name  of  Myricaria 
germanica  (Desv.).  This  species  is  distributed 
over  the  mountains  and  on  the  river-banks  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  erect  stems,  glaucous  leaves  and 
pinkish  white  flowers. 
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All  the  foregoing  species,  however,  flower  in 
spring  or  in  summer.  Several  of  them  flower  a 
second  time  to  a  slight  extent,  but  none  of  them 
bloom  in  autumn.  We  are,  therefore,  very 
happy  to  record  here  a  newly-introduced  spe- 
cies which  possesses  the  desirable  quality  of 
blooming  late  in  the  season. 

Under  the  name  of  Tamarix  kaschgarica,  M. 
Lemoine,  nurseryman,  of  Nancy,  sent  out  in 
the  year  1S93  plants  of  a  Tamarisk  raised  from 
seed  gathered  by  the  Russian  traveller  Robo- 
rowsky  in  Central  Asia,  near  Kashgar.  This 
species,  which  has  not  yet  flowered  with  its 
raiser,  came  first  into  bloom  at  the  Chateau  du 
Crest,  near  Geneva,  in  September,  1893.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  plant  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  referred  to  T.  his- 
pida,  whicli  was  in  the  first  place  described  by 
Wildenow,  and  is  mentioned  by  Boissier  in  his 
"Flora  Orieutalis."  This  species,  which  had 
not  then  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  is 
found  in  the  deserts  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  Southern  Ural  region  and  in  Dzongaria. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  T.  hispida  in  flower 
has  been  struck  with  the  value  of  this  shrub  as 
an  ornamental  subject  from  its  elegant  haljit, 
glaucous  foliage,  and  clusters  of  bright  pink 
flowers.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  Tamarix  in  cultivation,  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it 
blooms.  Its  introduction  is  of  too  recent  date 
to  admit  of  our  saying  much  about  its  culture, 
but  at  all  events  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
particular  than  the  other  species  as  to  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  planted,  and  it  was  growing  in 
stiff,  marly  ground  when  it  came  into  flower. 
Up  to  the  present  its  growth  has  not  exceeded 
4  feet  in  height.  The  habit  is  rather  compact 
and  the  branches  stand  erect.  The  leaves, 
which  are  glaucous  and  covered  with  a  very 
.short  velvety  pubescence,  are  sessile,  heart- 
shaped,  and  ahnost  sheathing  at  the  base.  The 
flowers,  which  are  ranged  in  numerous  compact 
spikes  about  3  inches  in  length,  are  individually 
small  and  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  open 
towards  the  end  of  August.  Last  year  (1893) 
the  plants  continued  to  bloom  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  September. — Revue 
Ilurticule. 
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JUDGING    VEGETABLES. 

I  WOULD  like  to  follow  Mr.  Crawford  briefly  in 
his  remarks  concerning  the  judging  of  vegetables 
at  exhibitions,  because  the  subject  after  all  in- 
cludes much  more  than  is  seen  on  the  surface. 
Indeed,  what  is  esteemed  as  exhibition  quality 
becomes  also  garden  quality,  and  still  more  table 
(juality,  which  is  after  all  the  most  important.  If 
we  take  for  our  basis  in  selecting  botli  garden  and 
show  qualities  the  quality  we  would  have  on  the 
fable.  It  seems  impossible  that  we  can  have  a 
better  guide.  If  that  be  so,  we  shall  no  longer 
encourage  the  growth  or  exhibition  of  vegetables 
for  size,  because  mere  size  has  in  itself  no  table 
merit  ;  in  fact,  all  experience  shows  that  the  very 
best  food  or  table  (juality  in  vegetables  is  found 
in  those  of  moderate  size  that  have  been  quickly 
grown  and  are  rather  under  than  beyond  the 
meridian  of  maturity  and  excellence.  Taking 
that  most  important  of  summer  vegetables,  the 
Pea,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Crawford  dis- 
paraging the  shorter  and  more  abrupt  podded 
kinds  and  favouring  the  curved  long  pods. 
That  the  latter  are  the  finest  and  most 
showy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  so  far  as 
flavour  LS  concerned,  some  of  the  abrupt 
podded  Peas   have   never  been   excelled.     Ne 


Plus  Ultra,  Omega,  English  Wonder,  Cham- 
pion of  England,  British  Queen,  and  the 
newer  Main  Crop  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  of 
really  splendid  Peas,  of  which  we  can  find  few 
if  any  comj)eers  in  the  long  curved-podded 
forms.  I  never  judge  Peas  without  opening 
the  pods,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crawford,  not 
merely  to  see  fulness,  colour  and  age,  but  also 
to  taste,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  sweet  and 
tender.  Of  what  value  is  a  dish  of  the  finest 
and  handsomest  pods  in  the  world  if  the  Peas 
in  them  be  too  large  and  hard  and  flavour- 
less ?  Most  certainly  in  judging  Peas,  flavour 
and  freshness  or  rather  fitness  for  table  would 
have  the  greatest  weight.  In  Broad  or  Long- 
pod  Beans  we  find  no  appreciable  diflerence  in 
flavour  if  the  pods  be  young.  The  shells  should, 
therefore,  be  straight,  even  in  size,  fresh  and 
green,  and  well  filled.  Given  thirty-six  pods, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  from  appearance 
which  lot  of  shells  would  give  the  best  dish,  but 
the  opening  of  a  few  sample  pods  settles  that 
point.  Still  there  remains  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  podded  forms  may  in  the  end  prove 
most  prolific.  Thus  the  well-known  Seville, 
which  furnishes  in  its  various  .selections  such 
long  pods,  is  by  no  means  on  the  whole  so  pro- 
ductive as  is  Johnson's  Wonderful.  Still  that 
is  a  point  that  cannot  be  estimated  on  the 
show  table,  but  should  always  be  in  the  minds  of 
judges.  Last  year  long  pods  were  badly  filleil. 
This  year  they  are  far  more  fully  filled  ;  hence 
it  is  for  them  a  good  season.  Of  runner  and 
dwarf  Beans  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  sixid. 
We  now  unanimously  accept  in  the  former  long, 
straight,  handsome,  yet  quite  young  pods  of  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  type  in  preference  to  short  ones, 
and  the  same  of  the  latter  with  Canadian 
Wonder.  With  respect  to  Potatoes,  I  deprecate 
the  practice  of  cutting  them  as  needless.  Any- 
one qualified  to  be  a  judge  should  pretty  well 
know  the  merits  of  divers  sorts  and  estimate 
their  value  accordingly.  The  cutting  of  one 
tuber  out  of  a  dish  reveals  nothing,  because  the 
one  cut  may  in  one  case  be  the  only  discoloured 
one,  whilst  in  another  dish  the  one  cut  may  be 
the  only  sound  one.  Either  all  tubers  should 
be  cut  or  none.  The  supposition  that  rough- 
skinned  tubers  are  better  than  smooth  ones  is  a 
superstition  that  I  had  long  thought  dead. 
Wherever  did  we  find  smoother  skinned  tubers 
than  the  Laj>Ktone3,  and  yet  what  tubers  more 
starchy  or  delicious  eating.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  Potatoes  ; 
that  is  at  least  not  my  exjjerience.  Generally 
Mr.  Crawford's  ideas  are  sound  and  such  as  we 
desire  to  see  universally  held.  Quality  is 
quality  all  the  world  over  and  for  everyone,  and 
I  much  dislike  the  too  often  excuse,  "  Oh,  these 
are  for  cottagers,"  just  as  though  cottagers 
should  not  be  able  to  appreciate  quality.  All 
our  judgments  of  vegetables  should  be  intelli- 
gent and  in  all  cases  for  identical  reasons. 

A.  D. 

Pea  Gradus. — This  Pea  seems  rapidly  establisli- 
ing  itself  as  one  of  tlie  beat  of  the  new-comer.s.  It 
comes  in  with  Dulce  of  Albany,  and  is  as  wrinkled  and 
swflet  as  our  great  standard  for  Marrow  Peas — the  Ne 
Plus  Dltra.  This  Pea  oeems  a  good  grower,  and  the 
pods,  of  a  dense  green  colour,  have  on  an  average  ten 
Peas  in  each. — F. 

Tomato  disease.— It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
crop  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  will  be  much  under  that 
of  last  year.  What  with  the  cold  summer  and 
disease  the  prospects  of  growers  are  very  poor.  I 
never  have  seen  the  disease  so  bad  before.  In  our 
garden  we  never  had  this  kind  of  disease  before. 
In  a  vinery  I  have  some  plants  in  boxes :  in  past 
years  the  crop  has  been  most  abundant,  but  this 
year,  although  treated  exactly  as  before,  the 
disease  has  caught  hold  of  them  so  severely,  that 
the  plants  will  have  to  be  cut  out.     This  vinery 


is  kept  from  55°  to  60°  by  night.  Others  growing 
in  cold  houses  are  just  as  bad.  Some  say  this  is 
brought  on  by  a  cold,  damp  night  temperature. 
I  do  not  thmk  this  is  the  primary  cause,  judging 
from  their  behaviour  in  a  warm,  dry  house.  I 
noticed  at  Wimley  Manor,  in  a  house  devoted  to 
Tomatoes  and  kept  warm  and  dry,  that  the  disease 
had  well-nigh  killed  all  the  plants. — Dorset. 

Cucumber  Duke  of  Edinburgh. — As  a  rule 
the  extra  long  heavy  Cucumbers  crop  indifferently, 
and  must  not  be  grown  where  profit  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. Duke  of  Edinburgh,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  I  have  it  at  present  growing 
in  a  frame  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
yielding  freely,  and  the  individual  fruits  are  of  an 
intense  dark  green  colour  and  very  handsome.  It 
also  carries  a  dense  bloom.  Another  characteris- 
tic of  the  majority  of  long  Cucumbers  is  their  ob- 
jectionable long  handles  or  necks.  The  Duke, 
however,  is  symmetrical  throughout,  and  is  just 
what  an  exhibition  Cucumber  should  be. — J.  C. 


PEAS  IN  1S94. 


The  haulm  of  most  varieties  has  grown  much 
taller  this  season  than  usual,  and  many  growers 
have  no  doubt  erred  on  the  side  of  putting  insuf- 
ficient sticks  to  them.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  by  gardeners  that  the  height  given  in 
seedsmen's  catalogues  is  that  to  which  they  grow 
under  ordinary  cultivation  ;  to  this  should  always 
be  added  a  foot  if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart  ; 
therefore,  stakes  of  corresponding  length  should 
be  put  to  them  in  the  first  instance.  When  Peas, 
however,  grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  beyond  their 
stated  height,  gardeners  are  put  to  much  trouble 
to  keep  them  within  due  bounds.  The  Don  was 
one  of  these  ;  its  height  was  stated  to  be  from  .S 
feet  to  4  feet,  but  with  me  it  has  grown  7  feet  G 
inches.  When  Peas  are  sown  between  other  crojis 
this  is  a  serious  matter,  as  they  overshadow  them 
to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  often  spoil  their  growth. 
The  haulm  of  The  Don  is  rather  pale,  pods 
short,  but  well  filled ;  it  is  also  an  abundant 
cropper,  and  being  of  hardy  constitution  may  be 
sown  early.  Talisman  has  gone  much  beyond  its 
stated  height,  being  7  feet.  The  haulm  is  rather 
pale,  ]jods  of  medium  size,  well  tilled  with  fairly 
good  flavoured  Peas.  It  is  of  hardy  constitution 
and  a  heavy  cropper.  Colossus  grows  to  a  height 
of  8  feet,  the  straw  and  foliage  being  pale,  pods 
large  and  well  filled  with  light  coloured  Peas  of 
excellent  flavour.  The  haulm  of  Royalty  is  of  a 
light  colour  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  feet,  pods 
large,  but  not  well  filled.  Though  from  5  inclies 
to  6  inches  in  length,  many  of  them  have  but  four 
and  five  Peas  in  them.  Critic  is  an  extra  tall 
kind,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  9  feet.  The 
haulm  and  foliage  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  pods 
short,  but  well  tilled  with  deep  green  Peas  from 
eight  to  ten  in  number.  Essential  grows  from  9 
feet  to  10  feet  high.  The  short  dark  green 
well-filled  pods,  which  for  the  most  part  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  contain  from  seven  to  nine  Peas 
in  each,  which  are  of  good  flavour.  Of  Epicure, 
about  8  feet  high,  the  foliage  and  stem  are  pale, 
pods  large,  slightly  curved,  containing  from  eight 
to  ten  light  green  Peas  of  good  flavour.  'The 
haulm  of  Ambassador  grows  to  the  height  of 
8  feet,  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  well 
clothed  with  deep  green,  well  filled  pods.  Match- 
less, from  6  feet  to  7  feet  high,  haulm  pale  green, 
has  the  pods  large  and  well  tilled  with  Peas  of  good 
flavour.  Chelsonian  with  me  has  grown  to  the 
height  of  8  feet  ;  the  foliage  and  haulm  are  of  a 
dark  green  hue,  pods  short  and  straight,  con- 
taining from  six  to  eight  Peas.  It  is  rather  a  shy 
cropper.  Of  these  ten  tall  kinds  I  would  say  that 
Ambassador  was  the  best.  Main  Crop  grew  with 
me  to  the  height  of  about  5  feet  ;  the  haulm  and 
foliage  are  extra  dark,  pods  5  inches  or  more  in 
length,  slightly  curved,  and  well  filled  with  from 
nine  to  eleven  deep  green  Peas  of  the  finest  flavour. 
As  a  mid-season  or  late  kind  this  will,  do  doubt, 
become  very  popular  when  it  is  better  known.  It 
has  a  robust  constitution  and  is  an  enormous 
cropper.  Renown,  about  3  feet,  has  very  dark 
foliage,  pods  short,  but  well  filled  with  Peas  of 
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good  flavour.  Censor  is  a  first-class  variety, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  having  slightly 
curved,  broad  pods  containing  from  eight  to  ten 
docp  green  Teas  of  good  flavour.  Consummate, 
4  feet  high,  foliage  and  haulm  extra  dark,  is  a  good 
cropper  and  of  fair  flavour.  .Juno,  3  feet  C  inches 
high,  has  very  dark  haulm  and  foliage,  pods  short, 
hut  well  filled,  containing  from  seven  to  nine 
Peas  of  good  flavour.  The  Echo,  4  feet  high,  has 
extra  dark  haulm  and  foliage,  pods  deep  green, 
containing  from  six  to  eight  Peas  of  good  flavour. 
Senator,  3  feet  (i  inches  high,  has  dark  green 
foliage,  long,  narrow,  curved  pods,  which  are  of  a 
pale  colour,  the  inside  being  covered  with  hairs. 
This  is  a  peculiar  Pea,  of  robust  constitution,  a 
good  cropper,  but  not  of  first-class  quality. 

Out  of  so  ni.any  good  Peas  selected  from  all 
jiarts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
of  special  merit,  but  having  given  a  detailed  and 
correct  account  of  their  behaviour  here,  I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  make  a  like  trial,  and  then 
select  for  themselves  those  most  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  "  E.  M."  on  page  62 
makes  some  remarks  about  sowing  Peas  in  pots. 
With  me  the  varieties  he  names  are  ready  for  use 
■about  the  middle  of  June,  and  this  on  a  cold, 
heavy  soil  and  in  a  low,  wet  situation  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground.  I  have  tried  both  ways 
with  many  varieties,  but  where  Peas  are  recjuired 
by  the  bushel  daily,  something  more  than  a  short 
row  or  two  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

H.  C.  P. 

The  Celery  maggot. — This  is  the  season  at 
which  the  Celery  maggot  is  often  most  trouble- 
some. Light  sprinklings  broadcast  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes  over  the  foliage  may  prevent  the  fly 
from  striking  it,  but  when  once  this  has  occurred 
and  the  maggot  is  present,  nothing  short  of  actual 
hand-picking  will  free  the  plants,  as  the  pest  is 
located  between  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  where  no 
insecticides  save  those  which  would  permanently 
cripple  the  growth  will  reach  it.  The  plants 
should  lie  regularly  watched,  and  if  any  traces  of 
the  insect  are  seen,  hand-picking  should  be  im- 
mediately and  carefully  performed.  Sometimes  a 
second  attack  is  not  made,  but  should  this  bo  the 
case,  the  picking  must  be  again  resumed. — J.  C. 

Nuneham   Park    and    James's    Keeping 

Onions. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  larger 
bulbed  varieties  of  Onions  the  two  above-named 
sorts  seem  to  have  gone  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  older  g.ardeners,  how- 
ever, still  grow  them,  and  I  think  wisely  too,  as, 
from  a  profitable  point  of  view,  they  are  hard  to 
beat.  The  tendency  with  the  heavier  bulbed 
strains  is  to  develop  thick  necks,  a  certain  fore- 
runner of  early  decay.  Nuneham  Park  and  .James's 
Keeping,  on  the  other  hand,  have  just  the  oppo- 
site tendency,  while  the  flavour  is  rich  and  good. 
While  looking  at  a  bed  of  Nuneham  I'.ark  the 
other  day  which  had  been  raised  from  a  true 
stock  of  seed  I  oould  not  help  noticing  the  thin 
necks  of  the  individual  bulbs.  Given  a  fine 
autumn,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  these  going  rotten 
before  they  can  be  used,  or  of  making  fresh 
growth  from  the  crowns  should  the  winter  prove 
mild  and  moist.  James's  Keeping,  while  deeper 
in  the  bulb,  is  usually  as  thin  in  the  neck  as 
Nuneham  Park,  that  is  to  say,  when  not  grown 
on  ground  that  is  too  rich.  If  harvested  in  good 
condition  this  variety  will  keep  sound  and  firm 
well  into  the  spring. — J.  C. 

Profits  of  Onion  culture. — Although  there  is 
every  prospect  this  year  of  a  grand  crop  of  spring- 
sown  Onions,  and  as  a  consequence  prices  for 
Onions  may  next  winter  rule  low,  yet,  because 
of  the  weight  of  the  crop,  tlie  returns  should  be 
very  good.  Onion  culture  in  gardens  is  usually 
of  the  very  best,  and  therefore  productive  of 
greater  bulk  than  comes  from  field  culture.  It  is 
a  case  in  which  deep  working  of  the  soil  and 
liberal  manuring  are  abundantly  paid  for,  not 
only  in  the  great  increase  of  Onions,  but  also  in 
the  capacity  of  the  ground  to  carry  other  fine 
crops  in  succe.ssion.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  Onion  as  a  profitable  market  crop  to  which 


I  refer.     It  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  good  crop 

of  Potatoes  gives  heavier  bulk,  and  certaiidy  the 
Onions  are  more  valuable.  Perhaps  some  reailers 
who  have  large  Onion  breadths  could  help  to  a 
solution  of  this  iiuestion.  I  saw  a  fine  Ised  the 
other  day  at  Claremont.  It  covered  an  area  of 
22  yards  by  21  yards,  roughly  about  14  rods. 
The  soil  at  Claremont  is  rather  light  and  sandy, 
and  not  an  ideal  one  for  Onions,  yet  there  should 
be  a  very  fine  crop.  I'erhaps  Mr.  Burrell  would 
not  mind  later  giving  the  produce  in  bushels  per 
rod,  and  thus  furnish  some  tangible  basis  on 
which  to  form  a  good  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  profits  of  Onion  culture.  Perhaps  some 
other  growers  may  do  likewise.  The  sorts  at 
Claremont  are  Record,  two  rows  only ;  White 
Spanish,  a  fine  clean  stock  :  Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion, so  much  ])rized  there  for  late  keeping  ;  and 
Giant  Zittau,  so  much  liked  also.  Onions  now 
are  much  needing  w.armth  and  sunshine  to  clieck 
top  growth  and  induce  swelling  of  the  bulbs. 
In  some  localities,  too,  mildew  is  giving  much 
trouble. — A.  D. 


SITE  FOR  SOWING  ONIONS. 
Have  any  readers  of  The  Garden  practised  sow- 
ing Onions  on    the  site  of  old   Strawberry  beds 
without  the  ground  first  of  all  being  broken  up? 
One  of  my  men  informs  me  that  it  was  done  in  his 
last  situation,  and  with  extra  good  results.     The 
plan  would  seem  to  be  a  very  rational  one,  as  we 
all  know  that  Onions  prefer,  and  actually  require, 
a  firm   root-run,  or  at  any  rate   a    firm  surface. 
The   top   of   the   ground   on   an    old  Strawberry 
plantation   is   as  a   rule   much   harder  than   any 
amount  of  treading  or  even  rolling  could  render 
the  surface  of  any  newly-dug    plot,  and   the  re- 
peated mulchings  with  rich  manure  must  leave  a 
great  proportion  of  their  strength  washed  down 
some  distance   into   the  ground.     Unless  in    the 
case  of  beds  that  have  had  a  longer  lease  than  two 
years,    much    of    the   nourishment   still   remains 
beneath.     Then,    again,    should    a    dry   summer 
follow  the   sowing,   the   ground   on   such   a   plot 
would  retain  the  moisture  much  more  thoroughly 
th.an  one  more  recently  turned  up  and  loosened, 
which  would    all  be  in   favour  of   the   crop.     In 
addition  to  all   this,  an  artificial  stimulant  could 
be  sown  broadcast  during  showery  weather  while 
the  crop  is  growing,  or  liquid  manure  be  .applied. 
However,  having   recently  cleared  a   bed   of  old 
Strawberry  plants  and  raked  the  refuse  from  the 
surface,  I  have  sown  a  limited  quantity  of  Tripoli 
Onion  seed  with  a  view  to  testing  the  .advantage 
or  otherwise  of  the  plan  for  myself. — J.  Crawford. 
*.f*  In  a  garden  in  Morajshire,  where  the  soil  is 
very  light  and   in  which   Onions  annu,ally  failed, 
the  following  plan  was  adopted   in  order  to   see 
whether  success  could  not  be  had.    Jmmediately 
after  the  Onion  croji  was  cleared  a  thick  layer  of 
cow  manure  was  spread  over  the  Onion  plot.   This 
was  allowed  to  stand  all  the  winter,  during  which 
time  the  strength  of  the  manure  was  washed  into 
the  soil.     In  the  spring  previous  to  sowing  the 
Onion  crop  the  manure  was  raked  oft',  the  surface 
levelled,   lines  drawn,   and  the  seed  sown.     The 
seed  was  well  trodden  in   and  the  whole  levelled 
over  with  the  back  of  a   rake.     \^'e  have  never 
seen   better  Onions  than  those  obtained    in  this 
way.     The  ground  was  never  dug,  but  the  same 
plan   was   carried   out   year   after   j'ear,  and  the 
Onions,  which  previouslj-hiid  been  a  signal  failure, 
were  always  of  large  size,  firm,  and  of  just  the 
type  suitable  for  keeping. — Ed. 


riety  when  I  saw  it  last  year,  and  determined  to 

give  it  a  good  trial,  and  have  this  season  grown  it 
in  [lots  and  in  the  open.  The  pods  were  much 
earlier  than  I  cxjiected  in  the  open,  as  they  were 
fit  to  gather  in  ten  weeks  from  time  of  sowing, 
and  doubtless  would  have  been  much  earlier  had 
the  weather  been  genial.  The  above  variety  is 
well  under  the  height  given  by  the  raiser.  This 
is  a  great  gain,  as  it  may  be  grown  in  gardens 
where  room  is  limited,  and  where  stopped  once 
the  height  does  not  exceed  4  feet.  It  is  wonder- 
fully prolific,  the  haulm  being  crowded  with  ])ods, 
those  at  the  base  lying  on  the  soil.  The  quality 
is  first-rate,  there  being  an  absence  of  the  tough, 
stringy  pods  so  noticealile  in  dwarf  Beans.  The 
Havour  partakes  much  of  that  of  the  runner. 
Xhesesemi-climbingBeansareeontinuouscroppers. 
This  is  a  great  gain  in  many  small  gardens,  as  a 
long  cropping  period  is  assured  ;  whereas  with 
dwarf  French  varieties  they  are  soon  over,  and  if 
allowed  to  get  a  little  old  or  to  suffer  from  drought 
the  produce  is  not  first-rate.  "The  pods  of  this 
climbing  variety  are  more  succulent,  and  they  are 
produced  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  soil 
being  light  may  in  a  measure  favour  .a  dwarf 
growth.  Indoors  I  prefer  to  plant  out  in  much  the 
same  way  as  one  would  grow  Canadian  Wonder, 
with  a  few  sticks  to  support  the  plants.  This 
variety  is  well  adapted  for  pillar  w-ork  or  the 
front  of  a  forcing  house.  In  such  positions  it 
gives  a  good  return,  and  I  have  observed  it  re- 
quires less  heat  during  its  earlier  stages  than  the 
dwarfer  type. — G.  Wythes. 


■Veitch's    climbing    French    Bean.  —  The 

first  week  in  May  I  sowed  a  good  breadth  of  this 
variety  in  the  open,  and  with  very  favourable 
weather  during  the  time  the  seeds  were  germinat- 
ing the  plants  were  well  out  of  the  soil  when  we 
had  11°  of  frost  at  the  end  of  the  month.  By 
being  sown  in  a  deep  drill  and  placing  the 
sticks  which  were  in  readiness  to  support  them 
over  the  drills,  with  some  old  blinds  over  the 
sticks,  we  lost  no  plants,  and  they  are  cropping 
wonderfully.     I  was  much  pleased  with  this  va- 


Orchids. 


AERIDES,  OR  AIR  PLANTS. 

In  the.se  days  of  so  many  new  Orchids  there  is 
certainly  some  amount  of  danger  lest  the  good 
old  kinds  of  East  Indian  Orchids  in  particular 
should  in  a  measure  escape  the  notice  of  present 
day  growers.  I  have  seen  tlie  Temple  shows 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  several  years  jiast,  and  have 
taken  note  of  tlie  Orchids  there  exhibited  mo.st 
prominently.  In  these  exhibits,  even  by  the 
best  known  and  largest  growers,  the  genus  in 
question  is  but  poorly  represented  at  the  best. 
Rarely  if  ever  are  any  of  the  following  kinds 
which  I  propose  to  enumerate  seen  in  anytliiug 
like  good  condition,  and,  to  go  further,  they  are 
not  unfrequently  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
entirely.  At  the  la^t  show,  for  instance,  there 
were  scarcely  any  Aerides,  new  or  t>kl,  to  be 
seen.  The  growing  in  favour  of  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossunis,  by  reason  of  the  many  large 
importations,  has  no  doubt  in  a  measure  operated 
against  the  culture  of  both  the  Aerides  and 
Vandas.  This  latter  genus  has  come  more  to 
the  front  the  last  year  or  so,  and  I  hope  ere  long 
that  some  of  our  well-known  cultivators  will 
bestow  more  attention  upon  the  former.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  following  varieties  I  used  to 
grow  now  some  years  back  in  a  three-quarter 
span  stove  glazed  with  Hartley's  rough  plate 
gla.ss.  The  house  in  question  used  to  contain  a 
mixed  collection  of  .stove  flowering  and  fiue- 
foliaged  plants,  both  exhibition  specimens  and 
smaller  examples,  French  Beans  also  being 
forced  in  it  in  the  spring.  Shading  was  employed 
moderately  in  addition  to  the  rough  plate-glass, 
tiffiiny  being  mostly  used.  I  state  these  few  facts 
to  show  that  it  is  not  essential  to  have  houses 
absolutely  devoted  to  East  Indian  or  other  Or- 
chids ;  it  is,  of  cour.se,  better  that  this  should  be 
so,  but  it  is  no  barrier  to  their  culture  where  it 
does  not  obtain. 

Aerides  crispum  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  noble  looking  plant  in  growth 
even,  but  when  bearing  two,  three  or  four  of  its 
long  branching  spikes  of  large  flowers  it  is  .a  sight 
thati  is  worth  seeing.     Of  this  species  there  are  a 
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few  distinct  forms  ;  that  wliich  I  grew  then  was 
A.  crispura  Lindleyanum,  which  has  broader  foH- 
age  than  the  type,  is  of  stouter  growth  and  deeper 
colour  also.  It  is  not  disiiosed,  nor  is  any  variety 
of  A.  crispum,  to  branch  freely  ;  hence  increase  is 
a  slow  process  when  importations  are  not  made. 
This  plant  used  to  flower  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  end  of  .June,  and  was  usually  one  of  many  to 
be  shoviii  at  that  season.  The  type  has  rather 
smaller  (lowers  and  tlie  growth  is  less  robust,  but 
possibly  it  is  more  free-flowering,  although  I  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  Lindley's  variety.  A. 
crispum  Warneri  is  another  fine  form,  its  growth 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  species,  but 
with  finer  flowers,  the  white  in  which  is  of  a 
purer  shade,  thus  affording  a  better  contrast  with 
the  rich  rose  shade  of  the  lip. 

A.  (iDuR-vrrM  is  a  better-known  species  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  also  more  plentiful.  Where  it 
is  now  cultivated  this  fine  old  variety  is  not  done 
justice  to  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  this  I  consider 
arises  from  growing  it  in  pots  instead  of  baskets, 
as  well  as  from  not  using  rough  enough  soil,  so  as 
to  aid  in  keeping  it  more  porous  and  open  for  the 
roots.  My  specimen  used  to  produce  about  thirty 
spikes  on  the  average,  not  the  short,  puny  spikes 
one  often  sees,  but  twice  that  length.  When  well 
flowered  this  species  makes  a  fine  specimen  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  As  small 
plants  it  might  very  well  be  grown  from  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view  alone,  as  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
drawing-room  if  away  from  the  direct  draught  for 
a  few  days  without  any  harm  coming  to  it.  A. 
odoratum  majus  is  of  stouter  growth,  and  flowers 
about  a  fortnight  or  so  later  than  the  preceding  ; 
it  has  rather  larger  flowers  and  spikes,  but  of  the 
same  shade  of  colour.  A.  odoratum  purpurascens 
is  the  prettiest  variety  of  any,  by  reason  of  its 
brighter  coloured  flowers  ;  its  spikes  also  are 
longer  when  well  grown  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  its  foliage  is  somewhat  darker  in  colour 
and  its  growth  is  more  robust  than  in  the  type  ; 
it  is  also  quite  as  free-flowering.  These  are  the 
best  forms  of  this  fine  old  Orchid. 

A.  viRENS  is  much  after  the  last  species  in 
character,  but  has  the  leaves  placed  at  greater 
intervals  ;  hence  it  is  not  quite  so  neat-looking  a 
plant  on  the  whole.  Its  racemes  are  longer  than 
in  A.  odoratum,  the  flowers,  of  a  brighter  shading 
with  more  crimson  in  them,  being  also  larger 
when  fully  developed.  On  the  whole  it  flowers 
earlier  than  the  preceding.  A.  virens  superbum 
and  A.  v.  EUisi,  if  not  identical,  at  any  rate  very 
nearly  approach  each  other  in  every  respect. 

A.  suAVissiMP.M  in  its  habit  of  growth  comes 
near  to  A.  virens,  but  it  is  of  a  distinctly  paler 
shade  of  green,  being  spotted  with  minute 
brownish  dots.  A  well-managed  plant  of  this 
species  is  a  very  attractive  feature  from  the  end 
of  July  into  September  ;  in  vigorous  plants  the 
spikes  are  branched.  In  colour  it  is  also  quite 
distinct  ;  the  pale  lemon  shade  of  the  lip,  with 
white  pervading  the  rest  of  the  flowers,  makes  it 
more  so. 

A.  QriNQUEVtiLNERUM  and  its  rare  white  variety 
A.  f|uinquevulnerum  Farmer!  are  fitting  com- 
panions to  the  foregoing,  flowering  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  It  lias  longer  foliage  on  the 
whole,  but  pale  green  in  colour.  The  spikes  are 
longer  than  in  A.  odoratum,  the  colours  being 
crimson,  purple,  and  white,  the  purple  being  dis- 
tributed in  spots  upon  the  otherwise  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  the  crimson  upon  the  labellum. 

A.  incuLOSUM,  although  still  in  a  measure 
scarce,  is  yet  an  old  species  of  more  than  fifty 
years'  introduction.  It  is  of  compact  growth, 
rather  inclined  to  be  sturdy,  as  in  A.  crispum,  the 
spikes  being  more  dense,  but  not  so  long,  nor  the 
individual  flowers  so  large  as  in  that  species.  A 
rosy  shade  combined  with  purple  pervades  the 
flowers.  A.  maculosum  Schnederi,  the  finest 
form  of  this  species,  was  shown  in  June  last  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  when  it  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate. 

The  foregoing  are  all  in  course  of  time  dis- 
posed to  grow  tall  ;  the  following  are  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  in  growth  : — 


A.  ROSEUjr  in  its  style  and  habit  more  nearly 
resembles  a  Saccolabium ;  its  flowers  are  closely  set 
upon  the  spikes  in  the  same  fashion,  being  bright 
rose  in  colour  with  darker  spots.  The  growth  is 
comparatively  slow  and  very  compact,  a  basket 
being  much  better  to  hold  it  than  a  pot,  less  soil 
being  needed. 

A.  LoBBi  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  of 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  being  very  free  in  growth  and 
flowering  freely  also.  The  spikes  are  long, 
branching  when  vigorous,  the  colours  being  deep 
rose  and  white,  with  a  faint  suffusion  of  purple  in 
some  instances.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in 
most  of  this  section. 

A.  FiELi>iN(a  (the  Fox-brush  Aerides)  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole  genus, 
being  a  worthy  companion  of  A.  crispum  Lindley- 
anum. It  produces  spikes  of  unusual  length  com- 
pared with  the  plant  itself.  I  have  seen  it  shown 
with  spikes  nearly,  or  (juite  3  feet  in  length,  these 
being  several  times  branched.  The  colour  is 
brighter  than  in  A.  Lobbi  and  the  growth  not 
(juite  so  close  and  compact. 

A.  AFKiNE  has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
preceding  about  it,  but  the  spikes  are  not  so  long, 


glossum  crispum.  When  any  trace  of  slugs  is 
detected,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  trap- 
ping them  after  the  usual  methods.  Most  of 
the  leaf-growth  wUl  take  place  after  the  flower- 
ing season.  Just  when  in  full  bloom  I  have 
always  kept  the  plants  shorter  of  moisture  and 
in  a  less  humid  atmosphere  ;  then  when  re- 
introduced into  a  growing  temperature  they 
will  at  once  respond  to  the  changed  condition  of 
things.  I  most  decidedly  prefer  baskets  for 
Aerides  to  pots,  even  when  not  s\ispended  from 
the  roof.  Okchi.s. 
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although  they  also  branch,  whilst  in  colour  it  is 
paler,  but  possibly  of  the  two  it  flowers  more 
freely.  The  last  five  all  flower  during  May  and 
June,  and  when  in  bloom  may  be  kept  a  trifle 
cooler  just  for  the  time. 

The  Culture 

of  Aerides  is  sufficiently  easy  to  j)revent  any 
barrier  to  tlieir  growth.  The  mistake  that 
most  people  make  is  that  of  allowing  too  much 
soil  in  the  jjots  or  baskets.  More  clean  crocks 
and  larce  pieces  of  charcoal  are  far  better  than 
any  excess  of  either  peat  or  Sphagnum  Moss. 
My  plan  has  been  to  use  both  of  the  former 
freely  comjiared  with  the  latter  ;  the  peat  that 
is  used  should  be  as  fibrous  as  possible.  The 
best  time  for  repotting  is  early  in  the  spring 
after  the  plants  have  had  a  good  resting  period 
and  just  prior  to  new  growth  commencing, 
which  can  be  noted  by  the  aerial  roots.  As 
growth  proceeds  these  latter  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  injury.  Slugs  are  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  young  flower-spikes,  quite  as 
much  so  as  in  tlie  case   of   those  of    Odonto- 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM. 
The  illustration  represents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  also  the  most  useful  Orchids 
we  have  in  cultivation.  It  has  been  known  to 
us  for  over  fifty  years,  and  during  this  period 
it  has  become  more  popular  than  any  other 
plant  in  this  vast  family.  Not  only  is  it  culti- 
vated in  large  numbers  by  all  Orchid  growers, 
but  it  is  largely  grown  for  cutting  by  some  of 
our  market  growers. 

The  credit  of  first  discovering 
this  beautiful  plant  is  due  to 
Karl  Hartweg  whilst  collecting 
in  New  Grenada  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  about  the 
year  1842,  and  from  whose  speci- 
mens it  was  described  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  the  "  Annals  of 
Natural  History,"  xv.,  2.56.  In 
those  days  the  cultivation  of ' 
Orchids,  especially  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  other  cool  -  growing 
kinds,  was  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  conseiiuently  this 
grand  discovery  was  not  seen 
to  the  best  advautagc.  It  was 
not  until  about  twenty  years  later  that  collectors 
were  sent  to  South  America  in  search  of  new  and 
rare  Orchids,  and  it  happened  that  several  con- 
sianments  arrived  in  Europe  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  Horticultural  Society  again  received 
plants  from  Mr.  Weir,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. 
had  a  consignment  from  Mr.  Blunt,  and  Messrs. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  plants  from  their  collector, 
M.  Schlim.  The  first  plant  that  flowered  ap- 
peared from  those  sent  home  by  Weir,  and 
which  was  named  and  described  by  Bateman  as 
Odontoglossum  Alexandr;e,  and  from  some  ot 
Messrs.  Low's  plants  the  late  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  named  it  Odontoglossum  Bluiiti,  but  both 
these  have  since  been  identified  as  the  same 
as  Dr.  Lindley's  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and 
therefore  these  two  other  names  must  give  way 
to  the  one  here  adopted.  Nevertheless,  O. 
Alexandne  has  become  the  most  popular  name 
in  our  gardens,  and  probably  will  continue  so 
for  years  to  come.  During  the  pa^t  few  years 
it  has  been  imported  in  enormous  quantities 
into  this  country  from  various  parts  of  New 
Grenada,  principally  from  the  Pacho  district,  in 
the  province  of  Bogota,  and  here  some  exceed- 
iuc-ly  fine-coloured  and  heavily-spotted  forms  ot 
«reat  value  have  been  found.  In  its  native 
habitat  Odontoglossum  crispum  grows  upon 
trees,  chiefly  Walnuts,  Oaks,  etc.,  in  proximity 
to  the  streams  upon  the  mountains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  70tlO  feet  to  8001)  feet,  and  where 
it  always  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  A 
good  typical  form  may  be  described  as  having 
the  flowers  on  a  slender  raceme,  arching  beauti- 
fully above  the  foliage,  the  individual  lilooins 
measuring  from  2  inches  to  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
the  sepals  and  petals  almost  equal,  the  latter 
broader  and  more  undulated,  both  white,  and 
occasionally  tinted  with  pale  rose,  and  more  or 
less  spotted  with  reddish-brown.  The  lip  is 
much  cri-sped  and  toothed,  also  white  with  a 
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few  chestnut-coloured  spots  and  a  rich  yellow 
disc,  the  crest  slightly  barred  with  red.  In  all 
the  forms  the  manner  of  growth  is  identical. 

Owing  to  the  large  numbers  sent  home  an- 
nually and  the  extreme  variability  of  the  spe- 
cies, many  very  distinct  and  grand  varieties  have 
appeared,  the  darkest  and  best  spotted  forms 
coming  from  Pacho,  the  pure  white  rose-tinted 
forms  mostly  coming  from  Fusagasuga,  the 
former  being  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Bogota, 
and  the  latter  about  an  eijual  distance  south  of 
the  same  place.  Amongst  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  varieties  which  have  yet  appeared  and 
which  are  decided  acquisitions  must  be  men- 
tioned— 

O.  CRisiTM  .vtjREUM,  which  has  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  the  former  spotted 
with  brown,  the  lip  also  yellow  with  two  large 
spots  on  the  front.  It  is  one  of  the  best  yellow 
forms  that  has  yet  appeared. 

0.  0.  Chestertoni.— A  beautiful  variety,  having 
the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  white,  heavily  barred 
with  reddish  brown  and  much  serrated  ;  the  lip 
also  very  dark  with  a  yellowish  white  margin. 

O.  c.  CoOKsoNi. — This  is  a  grand  variety  with 
white  sepals  and  petals,  heaviljf  blotched  with 
brownish  crimson,  the  lip  also  marked  with  the 
same  colour.     It  is  one  of  the  best  shaped  forms. 

0.  c.  FLAVEOLUM  is  a  Very  pretty  and  distinct 
kind,  the  flowers  pale  yellow  with  a  bright  lip, 
very  slightly  spotted  with  Ijrown. 

O.  c.  GtiTTATUM. — A  grand  flower  with  white 
sepals  and  petals,  having  but  few  brown  spots. 
The  lip  is  large,  rich  yellow  in  the  disc,  with  a 
large  central  spot  and  a  few  smaller  ones  along 
the  fimbriated  edge. 

O.  r.  Lehmaxni  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  both 
i.i  foliage  and  flower;  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the 
segments  of  the  blooms  smaller,  and  of  a  rounder 
form,  and  with  several  spots  on  the  :ip. 

O.  o.  MuNDYANUM.— Flowers  of  very  fine  and 
neat  shape,  flushed  with  rose,  heavily  and  regu- 
larly spotted  with  purplish  brown. 

0.  c.  NoniLE. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  ;  the 
sepals  are  almost  covered  with  reddish  brown 
blotches,  and  the  petals  are  heavily  spotted  with 
the  same  colour  ;  the  lip  is  very  much  fringed 
and  has  one  large  and  several  small  blotches  of 
the  same  colour. 

0.  c.  Veitohianum.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinct  forms  that  has  yet  appeared ;  the  rich 
colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed.  These  are  heavily  spotted  with 
brownish  crimson  and  flushed  with  purplish  rose, 
leaving  a  white  margin  ;  the  lip  is  white,  very 
crisped,  with  a  fine  yellow  disc  and  a  few  crimson 
spots. 

0.  r.  Wrkilevancai  is  a  very  distinct  and 
handsome  variety,  having  flowers  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  densely  veined 
and  suffused  with  rosy  purple. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  many 
grand  varieties  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  all  would 
occupy  too  much  space ;  even  during  the  pre- 
sent year  there  have  been  many  beautiful  forms 
exhibited.  All  the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  are  compact  growing  plants,  averaging 
about  a  foot  in  height.  The  flower-spikes  ap- 
pear after  the  growth  is  completed,  and  this 
species  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of 
growing  and  flowering  at  any  season  ;  therefore 
where  a  number  of  plants  are  cultivated  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 
To  grow  this  Odontoglossum  successfully  very 
little  expense  need  be  incurred,  as  it  may  be 
cultivated  by  anyone  having  a  small  green- 
house where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  45'  to  50°  Fahr.  in  the  winter.  Very 
cool  treatment  is  also  necessary  during  the 
summer.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used,  elevating  the 
plants  above  the  rim  on  a  mound-like  cone.     A 


little  live  Sjjhagnum  upon  the  surface  will  in- 
duce them  to  root  more  freely  and  also  assi.st  to 
keep  them  moist.  During  the  season  of  active 
growth  the  plants  require  a  good  deal  of  mois- 
ture, and  at  no  season  must  they  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Orchids  now  in   season  (Dendrobes). — Of 

Orchids  now  in  flower  one  of  the  best  beyond  a 
doubt  is  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  It  is 
a  truly  noble  form,  with  large  flowers  of  great 
substance,  each  bloom  rivalling  that  of  a  Cattleya 
in  form.  Upon  stout  bulbs  of  the  present  season's 
growth  seven,  eight  and  even  more  flowers  are 
often  produced.  In  its  management  it  is,  I  find, 
a  mistake  to  shade  to  any  extent ;  heat  in  plenty 
it  enjoys,  but  less  shading  will,  I  think,  tend  to 
the  prolonged  vitality  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  a  fine  Orchid  should  show  such  symp- 
toms of  decadence  after  a  few  years'  culture. 
Dendrobium  Phala^nopsis  Schr<i'derianum  seems 
to  have  no  settled  season  for  blooming,  from  now 
onwards  to  the  month  of  November  being  in  all 
jjrobability  the  best  period  for  it.  This,  like  the 
preceding,  enjoys  a  free  amount  of  light  and  heat 
also.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  free  and  kindly 
variety  under  culture,  increasing  in  vigour  most 
markedly  when  well  cared  for.  Dendrobium  chry- 
santhum  is  another  charming  late  summer  season 
species  now  coming  into  flower.  This  Dendrobe 
is  worthy  of  extended  culture,  being  easily  man- 
aged, whilst  for  this  season  it  is  in  colour  so  very 
distinct.  All  of  these  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
house. — Orchis. 

Catasetum  macrocarpum.— A  flower  of  this 
remarkable  Orchid  comes  from  J.  Grifiith.  It  be- 
longs to  a  curious  family  which  contains  many 
.species,  but  the  majority,  although  very  curious, 
are  not  showy  enough  to  find  much  favour  with 
Orchid  growers.  The  flower  now  before  nie  is 
large,  with  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
densely  spotted  with  purplish  brown  ;  the  lip  is 
golden  yellow,  finely  dotted  at  the  margin  with 
crimson,  the  apex  blunt  and  green.  This  species 
produces  its  blooms  on  a  spike  about  June  and 
Jul3',  and  sometimes  as  late  as  August.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in 
height  and  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  bright 
green  leaves  when  young,  but  as  the  bulbs  become 
matured  the  leaves  fall  off.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropi- 
cal America,  and  will  succeed  with  either  pot  or 
basket  culture,  the  latter  being  preferable.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  or  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  East  India  house,  where  they 
can  remain  during  the  whole  season.  Catasetums 
should  be  grown  in  thorouglily  well-drained 
baskets  and  in  a  compost  consisting  of  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  elevated 
above  the  rim.  They  retiuire  but  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  even  when  in  active  growth,  and 
when  at  rest  it  should  be  entirely  withheld,  pro- 
vided the  bulbs  do  not  show  signs  of  shrivelling. 
Do  not  water  overhead  until  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  and  the  bulbs  about  half  formed.  This 
species  is  also  known  as  C.  tridentatum  and  C. 
Claveringi.  Another  beautiful  kind  is  C.  Bun- 
gerothi,  with  pure  white  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri.— This  beautiful  species 
was  for  many  years  after  its  first  introduction  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  until  about  1870,  when  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  received  it  from  their 
collector  Blunt,  who  found  it  on  the  Eastern 
Cordillera,  its  natural  habitat  was  not  known. 
It  is  a  plant  of  bold  and  striking  habit,,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  A. 
Clowesi  ;  the  leaves  also  resemble  those  of  that 
species,  being  broad  and  plaited.  The  flowers 
are  very  handsome  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  are 
produced  singly  on  radical  peduncles  which  ap- 
pear from  each  side  of  the  young  growths.  The 
sepals  are  similar  in  form,  and  of  .a  light  yellow 
ground  colour  densel3'  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the 
lip  is  small,  three-lobed,  side  lobes  large,  erect, 
and  rounded  at  the  apex  ;  the  front  lobe  funnel- 
shaped,  hairy,  and  of  a  deep  crimson,  the  whole 
forming  a  goblet  shaped   bloom.     It  is  named  in 


honour  of  Mr.  Rucker,  of  West  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, in  whose  collection  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  1846.  The  best  place  for  these  plants  is 
in  the  cool  house.  They  will  succeed  well  with 
the  treatment  given  to  Lj'castes,  which  in  many 
respects  they  greatly  resemble.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  The 
best  time  to  repot  is  when  new  roots  begin  to 
appear.  When  in  active  growth  increase  the 
water  supply,  and  give  plenty  until  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  mature,  when  it  should  be  gradually  di- 
minished, whilst  at  rest  Anguloas  will  require 
only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump  and 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Anguloa  Ruckeri  albi- 
flora  is  similar  in  every  respect  excepting  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  This  variety  appeared 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dorman,  of  Sydenham. 
In  another  and  superior  coloured  form  imported 
by  the  1  te  Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  of 
Tooting,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  blood- 
red,  spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour ;  the  lip  yellowish,  spotted  with  crim.son, 
and  the  column  yellow.  In  other  respects  it  is 
precisely  like  the  type,  and  altogether  a  more  de- 
sirable plant.  Both  the  varieties  are  rare  in  cul- 
tivation.— W.  G. 


TWO  USEFUL  DENDROBES. 

The  two  species  here  referred  to  belong  to  the 
nigro-hirsute  section,  and  are  both  beautiful  and 
useful  kinds,  for  although  they  are  similar  in 
growth  and  flowers,  they  are  yet  distinct  enough 
to  have  specific  names. 

Dendrobium  iNFrNinBrLUM  was  the  earlier  of 
the  two  to  be  introduced,  having  been  sent  to 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co. ,  of  Clapton,  from  Moulmein 
in  1862,  but  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Thomas  Lobb  four  or  five  years  pre- 
viously. In  its  native  country  it  is  found  growing 
on  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  from  3000  ft. 
to  5000  ft.,  where  the  temper.ature has  naturally  a 
much  wider  range  than  in  other  districts  where  this 
family  is  usually  found  ;  consequently  under  culti- 
vation it  may  be  grown  much  cooler  than  many. 
D.  infundibulum  was  first  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Low  under  the  name  of  D.  moulmeinense,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  species,  but 
when  it  flowered  it  was  identified  as  being  the 
same  as  that  named  bj'  Dr.  Lindley  from  Lobb's 
specimens.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  in  'growth 
resembling  very  much  D.  formosum.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs,  however,  are  more  slender,  and  each  from 
1  i  feet  to  2  feet  in  length  ;  the  peduncles  appear 
from  the  upper  joints  of  the  stem-like  bulbs,  and 
usually  carry  from  two  to  five  blooms.  The 
individual  flowers  measure  over  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
latter  very  broad,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  nicely 
fringed  at  the  margin,  also  pure  white,  with  a 
blotch  of  sulphur-yellow  colour,  which  sometimes 
varies  to  bright  cinnabar  in  the  throat,  the  spur 
curved  and  about  1  inch  long.  It  has  since 
been  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  is,  there- 
fore, now  easily  obtainable. 

D.  J-AMESiANi'M  very  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  also  discovered  in  Burmah.  It 
was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Sons 
in  1869,  and  is  also  found  at  a  high  elevation, 
consequently  requires  the  same  treatment  under 
cultivation  as  D.  infundibulum.  This  plant  is 
very  similar  in  manner  of  growth  and  also  in  the 
formation  of  its  flowers,  the  principal  difference 
being  the  rough  surface  of  the  side  lobes  and 
throat  of  the  lip.  The  spur  in  this  kind  is  quite 
straight :  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  curved.  The 
sepals  and  petaU  are  pure  white,  the  petals  much 
broader  ;  the  lip  is  somewhat  differently  shaped, 
pure  white,  fringed,  and  with  the  side  lobes 
mostly  marked  or  streaked  with  the  same  cinna- 
b.ar-red  colour  as  the  disc.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
rather  stouter,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  more 
than  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  height.  The 
usual  time  of  flowering  is  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

The  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  either  pots  or 
hanging  baskets,  which  should   be  well  drained. 
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The  best  compost  is  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be  in 
about  equal  parts.  During  the  growing  season  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  moderate  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  are  essential,  but  when  in  bloom 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  remove  the  plants 
to  a  drier  temperature  to  keep  the  flowers  in  a 
better  condition.  After  the  flowering  season  is 
past  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  time  to  repot 
them,  but  should  this  not  be  necessary,  a  little  of 
the  top  soil  can  be  carefully  removed  and  replaced 
with  new.  These  Dendrobiums,  which  flower  very 
freely,  ^\ill  be  found  very  useful  where  cut  flowers 
are  in  demand.  They  will  succeed  well  if  placed 
in  a  light  position  at  "the  warm  end  of  the  Odon- 
toglossum  house,  or  in  any  similar  temperature. 
WiM.  HruH  GuWEK. 


Ferns. 


STOVE  FERNS  AND  THEIR  USES  IN 

SUMMER. 

It  li.is  oftentimes  occurred  to  me  (and  further- 
more, I  have  put  it  into  practice)  that  a  more 
extended  use  of  tender  Ferns  can  and  may  be 
more  satisfactorily  made  than  is  done  in  some 
gardens  during  the  warm  montlis  of  the  year. 
To  grow  even  some  of  the  very  tenderest  at 
such  times  in  a  very  high  and  correspondingly 
moist  atmosphere  is  not  at  all  essential  or  desir- 
able. What  are  usually  classed  as  "stove 
Ferns  "  will  during  the  summer  thrive  well  in 
nearly  every  instance  in  what  at  that  season 
may  be  more  properly  termed  a  "temperate 
house  "  than  a  stove.  Such  a  house  would  be 
ventilated  a  trifle  more  freely,  and  with  that 
treatment  there  would  be  less  atmospheric 
moisture.  With  careful  and  judicious  manage- 
m3nt  there  is  scarcely  a  Fern  that  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  best  possible  manner  under  such 
treatment.  Suppo.se,  f  jr  instance,  the  tempe- 
rature as  a  minimum  at  night  ranges  from  02° 
to  65%  this  will  be  infinitely  better  than  70*^  to 
72'  when  the  latter  is  close  and  stuBy.  With 
the  lower  temperature  and  gentle  lire  heat 
when  needed  and  a  slight  amount  of  ventilation 
always  left  on,  the  growth  of  Ferns  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory.  True,  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  individual  fronds  and  portions 
thereof  may  not  be  of  quite  such  extensive 
dimensions,  but  this  is  really  of  secondary  im- 
portance when  greater  durability  can  be  ob- 
tained. Heat,  moisture,  and  shade  will  tend 
towards  a  rapid  growth  in  the  plants,  but  not 
such  an  one  as  will  afterwards  last  so  well. 

The  evils  do  not,  however,  end  at  this,  for 
with  the  rajiid  development  there  comes  m  due 
course  the  attendant  evil  of  overcrowding,  and 
all  practically  acquainted  with  plant  culture 
know  that  results  in  the  "  survival  only  of  the 
fittest"  in  the  long  run.  Then  there  is  the 
other,  and  what  is  possibly  in  most  cases  the 
greater  evil,  of  insect  pests  ;  these  with  the 
crowded  and  the  dense  growth  will  be  quite  at 
home  and  soon  cause  serious  harm  and  dis- 
figurement. How  soon,  for  in.stance,  wiU  the 
black  thrips  cause  destruction  on  many  hot- 
house Ferns.  Some  of  these  are  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  than  others,  the  undersides  of  the 
lower  fronds  affording  them  a  convenient  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  time,  but  as  they  increase 
they  will  extend  over  the  entire  plant.  Brown 
scale  is  another  serious  enemy  to  Ferns  in  a 
warm  stove,  increasing  more  rapidly  there  than 
in  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere.  Mealy  buf, 
of  course,  has  also  to  be  consi<lered,  more  par- 
ticularly where  climbers  ar  infested  with  it, 
and  this  pest  is  frecjuently  of  more  insidious  a 
character  upon  Ferns  than  upon  other  plaiits, 


not  being  oftentimes  so  easily  detected  or  even 
suspected  ;  hence  if  the  plants  are  taken  out 
for  purposes  of  decoration,  it  is  a  means  ot 
further  spreading  this  pest. 

Shade  has  been  casually  mentioned.  This  item 
in  Fern  culture  is  oftentimes  carried  ti)  too 
great  an  excess,  and  the  more  heat  that  is 
accorded  to  the  plants,  the  more  need  there  is 
of  shade,  simply  because  the  growth  is  more 
tender,  ^^■ith  less  heat  and  less  atmospheric 
moisture  the  use  of  shading  can  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  in  some  cases  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of^ 
Adiantum  Farleyense  and  other  kinds  of  the" 
same  family  with  tinted  fronds— A.  rubellum, 
A.  tinctum,  A.  Veitchi  and  A.  scutum  roseuni 
to  wit.  Such  kinds,  however,  as  Adiantum 
cardiochhcnum,  A.  trapeziforme,  A.  Sanctav 
Catherinie,  and  A.  curvatum  (a  fine  Fern,  but 
one  none  too  common)  all  need  to  be  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Gymnogram- 
mas  should  have  but  little,  if  any  shade  :  these 
even  will  thrive  better  in  a  temperate  house 
that  is  fairly  dry  than  in  a  hot,  moist  stove 
during  the  summer.  There  has  been  a  far  too 
frecjuent  notion  existing  that  plenty  of  shade 
and  a  corresponding  degree  of  moisture  are  es- 
sential in  Fern  culture.  It  is  not  so,  however, 
and  this  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  beaviti- 
f al  class  of  decorative  Ferns  that  are  from  time 
to  time  exhibited  in  the  south  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  and  in  the  north  by 
Messrs.  Birkenhead  from  near  Manchester. 
These  growers  even  in  the  case  of  the  tenderest 
stove  kinds  exhibit  their  plants  of  good  endur- 
ing growth,  aflbrding  (piite  a  contrast  to  an 
exhibit  of  miniature  Tree  Ferns  in  Lcmdon 
early  this  present  summer  ;  these  latter  appeared 
very  unhappy  out  of  their  growing  quarters. 

Over-potting  of  tender  or  stove  Ferns  may 
for  a  time  answer  fairly  ivell,  but  it  invariably 
results  in  as  lifpid  a  decline  in  vigour  after- 
wards.    Plants  I  hit  are    in    this    predicament 
will  take  a  long  time  to  recover  ;  such  as  these 
are  not  suited  to  decorative  purposes  at  all,  nor 
could  they  be  expected  to  thrive   well  in  the 
minimum   temperature   that   has  been   recom- 
mended.     In    any    case    over-potting    is    bad 
enough,  but  of  the  two  it  is  wf  rse  in  a  hi;j;h 
temperature   by   reason   of   the   soil   becoming 
soddened  or  sour  all  the  soouer.     Only  in  really 
needful  cases  should    Ferns    be  again  shifted 
into  larger  pots  at  this  season  of  the  year.    This 
advice  is  not  necessary  to  and  does  not  include 
the  experienced  trade   growers  wlio  grow  each 
of  several  species  in  bulk,  and  thus  give  special 
treatment   thereto.     The  point  that  has   lieen 
aimed   at  in  this   article  is  that  of   making  a 
better  use  of  tender  or  stove  Ferns  than  is  fre- 
quently done,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  treating  them  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
durable  growth.     Even  in  warm  .stoves  a  deal 
may  be  done  towards  this.     For  instance,  not 
everyone  would  think  of  placing  small  plants  of 
decorative   size   upon   shelves,   but   in    such   a 
position  they  would  be  far  better  ofl'  than  if 
either  crowded   amongst   or   shaded   by   other 
plants  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass.     I 
once  saw  some  of  the  best  plants  of   gold  and 
silver  Gymnogrammas  that  I  ever  came  across 
that  were  being  grown  upon  a  narrow  shelf  in 
front   of   a  Pine  stove  ;    these  were  in  0-inch 
pots   and   quite   models   of    decorative   plants. 
Plenty  of   light  and  none  too  much  moisture 
upon  such  a  shelf  over  hot-water  i)ipe3  were 
conducive  to  that  kind  of  growth  that  would 
stand   well  ;  but,  as   a   matter   of   course,   the 
watering  was  an  all-important  item  ;  any  neglect 
thereof  would  soon  result  in  failure  under  such 
conditions.     Ferns  that  can  be  grown  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner  in  cool  houses  are  largely  used, 


and  that  rightly  to,  for  various  purposes  of  deco- 
ration, but  all  the  same  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  from  the  .stove  are  n  >t  fitted  to  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  the  treatment  accorded  to 
these  latter  that  is  (jftentinies  more  at  fault, 
particularly  in  private  gardens.  When  this  is 
attended  to,  the  additional  variety  will  lend  a 
charm  to  the  various  uses  and  methods  in 
which  they  are  employed  that  would  not  be 
otherwise  obtainable.  FiLlCES. 


GOOD  EXHIBITION  FERNS. 
As   a  rule  in  exhibition  Ferns   there  is  far  too 
great  a  repetition  of  a  few  well  -  known   kinds. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  a  rare  occurrence  to 
see  Davallia  Mooreana  or  Adiantum   Farleyense 
excluded  from  a  half-dozen  where  stove  Ferns  are 
grown,  or   of   Dicksonia   antarctica   or  Alsophila 
australis   where    greenhouse   kinds    prevail.     To 
see  a  selection  of  varieties  staged  such  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  so  frequently  is  somewhat  more  of 
a   treat.     I   noted,    for    instance,    the    following 
half-dozen  recently  at  Newcastle  on-Tyne    from 
the  Martjuis  of  Zetland's  gardens  at  Upleatham 
(gardener,  Mr.  Nicholas).     Sadleria   cyatheoides, 
a  grand  and  very  distinct  Tree  Fern,  with  a  fairly 
tall  stem  and  a  fine  head  of  fronds  was  in  splendid 
health.     This    Fern    is   not'  at  all   common  ;   its 
fronds  possess  an  unusual  amount  of  texture,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  finely  divided  as  in  many  Tree 
Ferns.     Leucostegia  immersa  was  another  ;    this 
is  equally  as  beautiful,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  eyes 
of  many   than  Davallia  Mooreana,   being    better 
suited  to  a  cool  stove,  whilst  the  fact  of  it?  being 
a  deciduous  Fern  is  a  strong  recommendation  in 
its  favour.     Two  more  were  Gleichenia  Mendeli 
and  G.  rupestris  glaucescens,  two  of  the  best  of 
this  beautiful  genus  of  cool  house  Ferns— Ferns 
that   are   far   too    much    neglected    now-a-days. 
Both  of  these  examples  were  lightly  trained  upon 
slender   (or  comparatively  so)  sticks,  so  as  not  to 
create  an  eyesore  in  this  respect.     From  the  point 
of  culture  no  Ferns  carry  more  weight  than  well- 
grown  Gleichenias,  such   as  the  two  plants  just 
noted.     Davallia  tenuifolia   Veitchiana  was   also 
included.     This  beautiful  form  of  the  well-known 
species  requires  more  heat  than  the  type  itself  ; 
hence  it  is  probably  not  so  frequently  seen  as  it 
would  otherwise   be  in  such  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion as  the  plant  in  question,  which  was  in  the 
best  of  health.     Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa  made 
up  the  half-dozen,  and  it  was  the  largest  plant  of 
the  fet  and  in   very  vigorous  growth.     This  last 
would  no  doubt  be  the  most  frequently  seen  of 
any  of  those  named,   but  it  is  not  even    yet  so 
common  as  many.     Another  good  set  made    up 
of    varieties    shown    and    noted    at   various   ex- 
hibitions    would    be     Lomaria     zamiiefolia,    one 
of    the   most   distinct   and    noble  looking  of    its 
genus,    at   the   same    time    requiring   some  con- 
siderable amount  of   care   to   produce   it    in  the 
best  condition  ;  its  specific  name  well  denotes  its 
habit.     Pteris  scaberula,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  its  genus,  is  a  charming  Fern  when  well 
grown.     The   chief   items  of   culture   are   a  cool 
house   with   shade  and  an  abundance  of  water,  it 
being  really  a  semi-aquatic.     Of  Adiantums,  note 
should  be   made  of   A.  Williamsi,   which    is  fre- 
quently treated  to  too  much  warmth.     If  grown 
in  a  cooler  house  its  pinna'  are  smaller,  and  hence 
much  more  pleasing  in  colour  ;  it  is  also  a  good 
Fern  for   cutting.     Gleichenia  flabellata   is    now 
very  seldom  seen  as  a  specimen  ;  no  species  of  its 
genus  is  better  suited  for  growing  in  a  moist,  cool 
atmosphere  than  this.     When  grown  as  it  should 
be   it  is  a    very  telling  Fern,  quite   distinct   in 
every  way.     I  have  exhibited  it  8  feet  across,  a 
complete  mass  of  fronds.     Brainea  insignis  as  a 
miniature   Tree  Fern  is  unsurpassed,   forming  a 
most  suitable  front  row  plant,  its  pale  fresh  green 
colour  being  quite  distinct,  as  is  the  formation 
of  its  fronds.     To  complete  this  half-dozen,  either 
Marattia    elegans,   a  noble-growing    arborescent 
Fern     the    best    of   its   class   for   exhibition    be- 
cause of   its   more    compact    growth,    or   Gonio- 
phlebium     subauriculatum,    a    beautiful    basket 
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Fern,  could  be  chosen,  it  being  one  of  the  best 
that  could  be  named  for  suspending  in  a  lofty 
warm  liouso.  The  latter  should  be  shown  upon  a 
pedestal  at  least  (i  feet  high  to  show  off  its  true 
character.  Any  of  the  foregoing  thirteen  Ferns 
would  afford  a  welcome  change  in  many  a  show. 
H.  G. 

SffOh'T  XOTES.— FERNS. 


Cvathea  nigreseens  {H.  P.).— It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  plunt  is  a  Cyathea  or  an  Alsophila.  It 
is  called  C.  arborea  nigreseens  by  lIoi)ker.  I  do  in.it 
know  if  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  cultivatiou  ;  the  tpec:- 
meu  sent  by  you  is  the  first  I  have  seen  for  some 
years.— W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  variegatum  (Be.vley). 
— This  is  the  variety  you  liave  sent,  and  it  baa  been  in 
commerce  now  about  twelve  months.  The  variegation 
appears  to  be  constant,  and  it  forms  a  graceful  plant. 
The  constitution  is  said  to  be  equal  to  Ibat  of  the 
common  Maiden-bair. — W,  H.  G. 

Pteris  grandifolia  (J.  iS.).— This  is  a  large 
growing  and  bold  species  not  much  met  with  in  collec- 
tions, although  it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves 
for  KM  years.  "J.  R."  sends  me  a  frond  3  feet  long, 
but  it  grows  to  the  length  of  10  feet  and  .3  feet  in 
width  at  its  widest  part.  It  might  :be  mistaken  in  a 
young  state  for  Pteris  longil'olia. — \V. 

Adiantum  curvatum  {F.  B.  il.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  Fern  sent,  and  a  very  well-grown  speci- 
men it  is.  It  was  introduced  into  th's  country  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  fronds  each  f r»  m 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high.  It  requires  stove  heat  and  a 
shady  position,  but  it  does  not  like  water  over  the 
fronds,  as  this  turns  them  blacV,  from  which  they 
never  recover. —  (t. 

Cyathea  Burkei  (H.  P.).— This  is  a  handsome 
Tree  Fern  from  Natal,  and  diitinct  from  its  pendulous 
habit,  which  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Jt 
is  very  much  like  some  forms  of  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
The  fronds  are  bipinnate,  clothed  at  the  base  with  a 
dense  mass  of  chaffy  toales.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  Tree  Ferns,  reiiuiring,  only  a  greenhouse 
temperature  and  to  be  potted  in  a  "mixture  of  loam, 
peat  and  lejf-mould. — W. 


JULY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
July  has  been  memorable  here  for  two  things, 
the  dull  and  nnsummerlike  weather  and  the 
magnificent  blooming  of  Eomneya  Coulteri. 
The  latter  wa.s  procured  as  a  small  plant  in 
November,  1802,  and  put  out  in  the  spring  of 
1893,  during  which  year  it  Iiad  two  blooms. 
In  the  autumn  it  was  carefully  taken  uji  and 
potted,  but  lost  all  its  leaves  and  nearly  died. 
When  planted  out  this  spring  the  roots  were 
not  disturbed  in  the  least,  but  it  received  rather 
a  severe  check.  It  is  a  plant  that  seems  veiy 
impatient  of  root-disturbance,  three  seedlings 
that  have  been  raised  dying  after  being  re- 
potted. The  plant  in  question  threw  up  two 
strong  shoots  about  4  feet  high,  the  first  flower 
opening  on  the  last  day  of  June,  since  when 
twenty  blooms  have  expanded,  the  individual 
blooms  lasting,  when  not  damaged  bj'  wind  and 
rain,  four  days.  The  greatest  number  open  at 
one  time  was  five,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  over  G  inches.  It  is  a  flower  of  perfect 
beauty,  the  ethereal  white  petals,  more  delicate 
than  the  finest  crape,  fluttering  like  butterfly 
wings  at  the  suspicion  of  a  breeze,  tlie  regal 
gold  of  the  splendid  boss  of  stamens  glowing 
the  brighter  from  its  fair  white  setting.  I  see 
from  Mr.  Meyer's  note  that  it  remains  out  all 
the  winter  at  Exeter,  but  I  have  heard  in  some 
quarters  of  its  being  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
but  shooting  strongly  again  in  the  .spring.  This 
I  should  think  would  interfere  with  its  bloom- 
ing the  following  summer,  as  it  is  certainly  not 
natural  for  the  plant  to  die  down  in  the  winter. 
The  Strawberry  crop  lingered  on  through  the 
mouth,  but  the  berries  have  )iot  been  of  the 
quality  of  last  year's  short  picking.  Tliis  year 
we  have  picked  seven  weeks  later  than  last  year. 
Rain  has  fallen  on  twenty-two  days  out  of  the 


thirty-one  to  the  extent  of  4  00  inches,  the 
average  fall  for  July  in  tliis  district  being  2  74 
inches.  The  moan  temperature  of  the  month 
was  00  2  ,  this  being  exactly  the  average  of  the 
last  sixteen  years.  The  lowest  reading  on  tlie 
Gra.ss  was  45'8°  on  the  5th,  and  the  highest 
minimum  oP'O"  on  the  20tli. 

The  past  July  has  been  a  fine  month  for 
Spineas,  S.  ari;efolia  and  S.  Lirdleyana  of  tlie 
shrubby  section  being  very  beautiful  objects, 
especially  when  not  crammed  into  odd  corners 
in  the  shrubbery,  as  one  too  often  sees  them. 
They  should  be  planted  in  the  open,  for  chf>ice 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  they  will  in- 
crease in  beauty  year  by  year.  Clumps  of  Ber- 
muda Lilies  are  flowering  well  beside  a  small 
streamlet,  and  have  taken  the  place,  in  the 
calendar  of  flowers,  of  breadths  of  blue  Englisli 
Irises  and  Spir^a  japonica.  S.  W.  F. 
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BLUE-FLOWERED  ANEMONES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  a.  apennina.  *) 

The  section  Anemonanthea  (De  C.)  of  the  genus 
Anemone   contains  a  small   number  of  species 


well  in  thinly  planted  woods  or  shrubberies.  It 
delights  in  .soil  that  is  light  and  rich  in  humus, 
and  is  multijiliecl  from  ort'sets  or  by  sowing  the 
seed.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of  it,  and 
also  one  with  dark  violet  flowers,  aiiil  another 
with  double  llowers. 

.■\.  r.L.VNDA  (Schottand  Kotschy).— A  native  of 
the  nrountain  districts  of  (Jreeee,  the  Taurus  range, 
and  Anti-Libanus,  in  Syria.  A  handsome  little 
plant,  distinguished  from  A.  apennina  by  having 
a  more  robust  habit  of  growth  and  firmer  foliage, 
the  leaves  less  divided,  with  stalked  or  sessile 
leaflets,  incised  or  laciniated,  and  almost  glabrous; 
also  by  its  larger  flowers,  which  are  of  a  more  in- 
tense blue  colour,  and  by  the  seed-vessels  being 
glabrous  on  the  outside.  In  A.  apennina  they  are 
pubescent,  but  more  essentially  by  its  having  ii 
round  root  instead  of  a  long  one.  It  flowers  pro- 
fusely early  in  spring,  coming  into  bloom  somewhat 
earlier  than  A.  apennina.  An  excellent  subject  for 
parterres,  sloping  ground  and  rockwork. 

A.  Robi.vsoniaxa  (Hort. )  appears  to  be  either  a 
very  robust  variety  of  A.  nemoro.sa  or  else  a  hybrid 
between  A.  apennina  and  A.  nemorosa.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  found  growing  wild  in  several  localities 
in  England,  and  for  some  years  past  this  superb 
plant  has  been  widel}'  grown  in  gardens  I  have  seen 
carpets  of  it  at  Gravetye,  and  also  in  the  grounds  of 
several  other  lovers  of  the  "  wild  garden,"  and  I 
have  always  been  charmed  with  its  marvellous 
beauty.  It  is  a  robust-growing  plant,  from  0 
inches  to  10  irrches  high,  with  firmer,  broader  and 


Anemo>ie  hlanda. 


with  blue  or  bluish  flowers,  and  some  white- 
flowered  species  with  bluish-flowered  varieties. 
Of  these  species  the  most  important  and  most 
generally  grown  are  :  — 

Ane.mone  apennina  (L.),  which  in  the  woods  of 
Italy  takes  the  same  place  that  A.  nemorosa  does 
with  us,  carpeting  the  ground  everywhere.  It 
has  been  recorded  as  growing  wild  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  England,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  such 
cases  the  plants  are  merely  naturalised  speci- 
mens. Anemone  apennina  is  a  pretty  little  plant, 
with  downy  leaves,  divided  somewhat  like  those 
of  A.  nemorosa,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour. 
Flowers  of  a  sky-blue  colour  on  the  inside  and 
paler  on  the  outside,  with  from  ten  to  twelve 
star  like  divisions,  which  are  narrowly  elongated 
and  surround  a  cluster  of  whitish  stamens; 
])eduncles  erect  both  before  and  after  flowering. 
Blooms  in  March  and  April,  and  grows  remarkably 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye,  Sussex, 
by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
laume  Severeyns, 


thicker  leaves  than  those  of  the  ordinary  A. 
nemorosa.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  sky- 
blue  colour,  passing  from  white  to  azui-e  and  from 
azure  to  cobalt-blue  as  the  flower  advances  in  age, 
or  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  plant 
is  grown.  The  flower-bud  is  well  formed  and 
drooping.  The  flower  is  of  large  size,  well  opened 
out,  always  erect,  and  bearing  at  the  centre  a 
sheaf  of  yellow-  stamens.  It  blooms  in  March  and 
April,  and  flourishes  on  shrubbery  margins  or  on 
the  grass,  and  especially  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  it  can  be  employed  to  form  charming 
groups  along  with  the  other  differ-ent  species  and 
\-ai'ieties  of  this  section. 

Lastly,  there  are  varieties  of  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa (L.)and  of  A.  trifoliata  (L.)  which  have 
blue  or  bluish  flowers,  and  these  are  known  by 
the  names  respectively  of  Anenroue  nemorosa 
ccerulescens  and  A.  trifoliata  cterulescens. 

H.   CORREVON. 

Ji(rdin  Aipiii  d'Acdhnatatiuii,  Genera. 
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The  Week's  Work. 

FRUIT  HOUSE?. 
Crapes.— Where  Lady  Don-ne's  is  grown  for  the 
latest  spting  supply,  the  crop  will  now  be  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  practically  out  of  danger  from 
the  so-called  scalding,  which  frequently^reduces 
the  bunches  to  skeletons.  Indeed,  colouring  will 
now  be  in  progress,  and  the  chief  aim  cf  the 
cultivator  must  be  how  to  best  encourage  this  so 
that  it  may  in  the  end  be  perfect.  As  with  mixed 
late  Grapes,  so  -with  Lady  Downe's,  a  comfortable 
degree  of  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes  through 
the  hours  of  darkness,  plenty  of  fresh  air,°a 
thorough  moistening  of  the  border  w-ith  stimulat- 
ing licjuid,  this  being  once  renewed  incases  where 
the  root-run  is  restricted,  or  where  the  Vines  are 
extra  vigorous,  or  carrying  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  fruit  are  necessary.  When  in  rude  health 
Lady  Downe's  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  greater 
percentage  of  side  laterals  than  almost  any  other 
variety  ;  therefore,  as  the  crop  ripens  at  a  date 
when  sun-heat  will  be  somewhat  reduced  and 
light  less  plentiful,  pinching  once  weekly  must  be 
practised  without  fail,  in  order  that 
growth  may  not  henceforth  monopolise 
the  residue  of  the  rising  sap  and  that 
normal-sized  berries  may  be  secured.  The 
oft-advised  plan  of  damping  down  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  or  at  any 
rate  not  later  than  noon,  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  as  a  moisture- laden  atmos- 
phere at  night  when  air  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  although  injurious  at  mid- 
summer, is  much  more  so  in  the  autumn. 
A  temperature  of  at  least  (iO°  to  (i.j'  must 
be  aimed  at  through  the  night,  and  the 
ventilation,  which  at  .')  p.m." each  day  is 
reduced  to  the  night  limit,  must  be  in- 
creased  at  G  the  following  morning  if 
the  outside  air  is  not  cold  and  raw. 


the  soil  as  it  is  returned  to  the  cavity  must  be 
well  trodden  at  intervals,  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
mortar  rubbish,  or,  failing  this,  road  scrapings 
added  to  ensure  perfect  porosity,  and  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  fresh  colony  of  fibres.  When 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  the  surface  soil,  ren- 
'  dered  somewhat  hard  by  treading,  may  then  be 
slightly  pricked  over,  half  an  inch  of  loam  sprinkled 
overit.andtherootslaidoutliketheextended  fingers 
of  a  man's  hand,  being  covered  first  of  all  with  the 
finer  particles  and  afterwards  with  the  ordinary 
compost.  Treading,  with  a  slight  additional  skin- 
ning of  soil  and  a  medium  mulch  of  short  litter  or 
spent  Mushroom  manure  and  watering  home  com- 
plete the  work.  A  somewhat  reduced  amount  of 
air,  together  with  one  or  two  syringings  of  the 
foliage  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
will  induce  root  activity  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
and  when  this  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  the 
shading  above  referred  to  may  be  entirely  removed 
overhead,  syringing  abandoned,  and  the  trees 
again  subjected  to  a  maximum  amount  of  air.  II 
the  work  is  carried  out  in  a  speedy  and  practical 
manner,  forcing  may  again  be  resumed  in  Novem- 
ber or  December.     The  same  remarks  are  applic- 


ViNES  IN  VERY  E.iRLV  HOUSES  which 
liad  their  roots  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh 
material  near  to  the  surface,  the  same 
being  gently  moistened  and  slightly 
mulched  according  to  instructions"  laid 
down  in  a  previous  calendar,  will  by 
now  have  emitted  a  number  of  fresh 
fibrous  roots,  and  the  shading  whicli 
covered  the  roof  glass  may  be  removed 
and  a  lighter  one  substituted  for  a  time  : 
air  also  which  has  been  slightly  reduced 
for  several  weeks  may  now  be  increased, 
but  not  to  the  fullest  extent  for  at  least 
another  fortnight.  Where  similar  treat- 
ment is  needed  in  secondary  houses,  it 
may  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  bunches 
are  cut,  or  if  few  only  now  remain,  further 
delay  need  not  occur,  as  these  can  be  cut  with  a 
short  piece  of  lateral  attached,  removed  to  the 
fruit  room  and  bottled. 

LiFTi.vG  Peach  trees.— Trees  of  the  early 
American  section,  or  even  such  as  Stirling  Castle 
that  were  forced  early,  and  which  by  rlason  of 
having  made  too  luxuriant  growth  need  liftino- 
and  the  roots  relaying  near  the  surface,  may  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  leaf  discoloration  commences. 
Where  the  trees  are  growing  in  modern-built 
houses,  the  roof  glass  may  well  be  .syringed  over 
with  a  thin  mixture  of  whitening  and  milk,  or 
the  now  very  popular  "  summer  cloud,"  previous 
to  the  work  being  commenced.  A  trench  should 
then  be  taken  out  at  the  point  furthest  from  the 
stems  of  the  trees  and  down  to  the  drainao-e" 
Then  with  a  five-tined  fork  remove  pieceme'al, 
with  all  possible  care,  the  soil  of  the  border,  a 
second  pair  of  hands  being  necessary  to  keep  the 
roots  as  they  are  freed  from  the  fork  from  being 
injured.  When  the  work  is  temporarily  suspended 
for  meals  or  for  the  night,  the  roots  should  be 
sprinkled  with  a  fine  rose,  and  encompassed  with 
old  garden  mats  or  some  other  equivalent  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  parched.  When  the 
roots  have  all  been  lifted  to  within  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  main  stem,  relaying  must  at  once 
follow.     Presuming  the  drainage  to  be  all  right, 


Anemone  Rolinnoniana. 

able  to  Cherry  trees  which  were  forced  early  and 
are  found  to  be  over-luxuriant  in  growth. 

New  Strawberry  beds. — By  the  time  these 
notes  appear  the  formation  of  Strawberry  planta- 
tions will  have  been  taken  in  hand  in  many 
places.  In  the  majority  of  gardens  this  season 
the  crop  of  fruit  was  so  light  and  so  quickly  past, 
that  runners,  though  somewhat  scarce  at  first, 
have  had  a  chance  to  advance  instead  of  having 
beji  hindered  by  the  swelling  and  riiiening  fruit, 
where  stock  plants  are  grown  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  producing  runners  the  latter  will  be  up  to 
the  usual  standard,  except  on  hot,  dry  soils,  in 
which  case  the  chief  enemj'  of  the  Strawberry, 
red  spider,  will  be  sure  to  have  made  inroads 
upon  the  foliage.  Even  where  the  young  plants 
do  not  show  any  trace  of  spider  it  will  be  well  to 
subject  them  to  a  good  dressing  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  soft  watar.  A  good  plan  is 
to  put  a  little  sulphur  into  a  piece  of  mu.slin  or 
tiffany,  and  first  of  all  to  moisten  it  through  by  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  adding 
the  full  (juantity  afterwards.  By  this  process  the 
sulphur  gets  well  mixed  instead  of  floating  on  the 
surface.  The  plants  should  then  be  taken  to  any 
convenient  spot,  laid  on  their  side,  and  tho- 
roughly syringed  with  the  mixture.  After  allow- 
ing them  to  lie  unmolested  for  a  few  hours,  they 


should  be  turned  over  and  the  other  side  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  this  a  clean,  vigorous 
growth  may  be  expected.  Presuming  that  due 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  showery  weather 
experienced  of  late  to  prepare  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  advice  given  a  fortnight  ago,  a  dry  root- 
run  need  not  be  feared,  and  planting  maj-  forth- 
with commence.  Where  room  is  abundant,  2^ 
feet  between  the  rows  and  2  feet  from  plant  to 
plant  will  be  none  too  much,  but  where  ground  is 
scarce,  6  in.  less  between  the  rows  will  suffice.  If  the 
ground  has  recently  been  cleared  of  an  impoverish- 
ing crop,  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser 
may  well  besown  broadcast,  and  afterwardsslightly 
pricked  in  beneath  the  surface.  The  roots  will 
l->enefit  by  this  before  they  reach  the  manure  which 
has  been  recently  dug  in.  If  time  and  labour  can 
be  spared,  a  cube  of  good  holding  loam  firmly 
rammed  around  the  ball  of  each  plant  will  iirove 
the  best  means  oi  a  rapid  and  sturdy  growth,  a 
slight  basin  being  left  round  the  crowns  for  the 
reception  of  water.  Planting  completed,  the  soil 
must  be  watered  home,  -anti  on  light  porous  soils 
a  slight  mulch  of  leaf-mould  placed  round  each 
plant  «ill  conserve  the  moisture,  and  also  that 
from  subsequent  rains. 

FRriT  NETS. — Nets  which  were  placed  over 
(iooseberries.  Currants,  and  small  fruits  generally 
from  which  the  crop  has  been  gathered  should  hi 
removed  at  tlie  first  opportunity,  dried  and 
stored  away  for  future  use.  This  is  not  only  ne- 
cessarj'  for  the  preservation  of  the  nets,  but  their 
removal  from  the  Ijushes  will  enable  the  leading 
Growths  again  to  assert  themselves  and  a  free  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  to  pass  through  and  around 
the  foliage. 

Mt'LBERRiEs.-  Where  old  trees  exist,  the  fruit, 
hitherto  safe  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  will  now, 
by  reason  of  ripening  being  somewhat  advanced, 
fall  a  prey  to  their  ravages.  Anj'  old  spare  pieces 
(if  fish  netting  may  be  thrown  over  the  trees  as  a 
protection.  Mulberries  are  in  many  places  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  fruit  being  esteemed 
but  little.  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  it 
known  what  a  delicious  preserve  thej'  make. 

John  Crawford. 
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\' EC  ETA  BEE  Marrows.  —  There  should  now  be 
abundant  supplies  of  these  if  planted  in  favourable 
positions  and  attended  to  in  the  way  of  food  and 
stopping.  Man}'  private  growers  favour  a  huge 
heap  of  rich  manure,  but  the  plants  do  not  fruit 
well  in  this,  as  there  is  too  much  root-run.  Plants 
given  only  a  small  quantity  of  manure  will  now 
be  most  prolific.  Being  short-jointed  and  studded 
with  fruits,  these  will  now  repay  for  liberal  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  ^^'ay  of  liquid  manure  and  sur- 
face dressings.  Stopping  the  shoots  inclined  to 
run  too  freely  will  promote  a  fruitful  growth,  and 
in  mulching  or  supplying  food  of  aii}'  kind,  the 
state  of  the  plants  should  be  considered,  as  if 
growing  too  much  to  leaf,  food  must  be  sparingly 
given.  As  regards  cutting  the  fruits,  opinions 
differ,  many  people  leaving  large  and  small  on  the 
same  plants.  I  advise  cutting  the  fruits,  in  a 
small  state  before  they  have  formed  seed.  Thus 
cooked  they  are  delicious,  and  the  plants  do  much 
better,  being  able  to  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit. 
Pen-j'-byd,  a  round  form,  is  one  of  the  best  for 
using  in  a  small  state.  If  seed  of  any  variety  is 
required  it  is  much  best  to  leave  a  plant  or  two 
for  this  purpose,  as  when  fruits  for  seed  are  left 
on  bearing  plants  they  check  growth  and  arrest 
the  .setting  of  other  fruits. 

Late  MAiaiiiws. — Not  man}'  persons  grow  late 
Marrows,  but  they  are  very  acceptable  where 
there  is  much  company  or  where  this  vegetable  is 
much  liked.  A  good  position  is  a  sloping  border 
where  every  ray  of  sunlight  can  be  obtained.  A 
long  running  growth  will  not  be  made,  neither  is 
it  desirable,  as  at  the  approach  of  frost  some 
means  of  protection  must  be  afforded.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  little  protection  will  save  the 
plants.  I  have  had  fruits  six  weeks  later  by  this 
means,  as  it  often  happens  we  get  an   early   frost 
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or  two  with  a  long  interval  of  fine  autumn  weather 
afterwards.  For  late  use  it  is  best  to  select  short- 
jointed  or  compact  growers,  as  these  are  more 
readily  covered,  and  if  a  position  under  a  west 
or  south  wall  can  be  afforded,  there  is  less  need  of 
shelter.  Whatever  aspect  is  given  a  rapid  growth 
is  necessary.  If  plants  \i  ere  not  raised  as  advised, 
by  cutting  back  a  few  of  the  late  planted  ones  and 
feeding  liberally,  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

Late  Peas  sown  for  the  supply  of  a  few 
dishes  after  the  tall  late  varieties  are  over  are  a 
precarious  crop,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
like  Beans  ;  these  if  sown  as  advised  in  July  will 
now  be  making  good  progress.  Birds  and  slugs 
are  often  most  troublesome.  In  netting  to  ward 
off  the  former  it  is  well  to  do  it  thoroughly,  at  the 
same  time  using  a  light  material,  as  every  ray  of 
light  afforded  the  plants  will  hasten  growth. 
The  various  means  employed  to  keep  slugs  at 
bay  will  now  be  required,  such  as  freshly  slaked 
lime  and  .soot,  and  where  it  can  be  procured  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  wood  ashes  applied  in  a  dry 
state.  This  answers  a  double  purpose,  as  it  keeps 
slugs  away  and  also  checks  mildew,  which  is 
often  troublesome  with  late  Peas.  It  is  well  to 
occasionally  dust  the  foliage  with  fine  sulphur  if 
the  weather  is  'net  and  sunless.  A  few  stakes 
should  be  given  even  the  dwarfest  growers,  as  in 
wet  weather  these  keep  the  haulm  free  of  the 
soil  and  the  tops  dry  much  sooner,  the  setting  of 
the  bloom  being  facilitated.  Much  good  will  fol- 
low the  stirring  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  in 
fine  weather  and  giving  a  surface  dressing  of  a 
good  fertiliser  or  watering  with  liquid  manure  to 
which  some  soot  has  been  added. 

Potatoes. — With  heavy  rains  and  the  plants  in 
low-lying  positions  or  in  gardens  much  shaded  by 
large  fruit  trees  the  harvesting  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  as  disease  is  soonest  felt  in  such  posi- 
tions. I  have  in  wet  seasons  saved  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  by  this  early  lifting.  I  am  aware  the 
produce  of  what  may  be  termed  later  kinds  will 
not  be  equal  to  that  of  those  fully  matured  in 
more  favourable  positions  lifted  later.  Many  of 
the  first  earlies  are  now  in  condition  to  store, 
having  been  lifted  in  dry  weather  and  with  little 
disease,  but  later  ones  are  less  satisfactory,  and 
will  be  a  poor  crop  in  some  places  if  not  given 
early  attention.  If  lifting  cannot  be  carried  out  for 
a  time,  the  haulm,  if  in  a  diseased  condition,  m.ay 
be  removed,  the  disease  being  arrested  and  the 
ground  dried  by  the  removal  of  decayed  matter. 

Runner  Beans  will  now  be  yielding  good  crops 
and  will  well  repay  liberal  feeding.  Supplies  of 
liquid  manure  will  now  be  required,  and  though 
the  weather  may  be  shower}-,  very  little  moisture 
reaches  the  roots  of  the  Beans  ;  owing  to  a  dense 
over-hanging  top-growth,  the  moisture  is  thrown 
off  the  roots.  The  value  of  trenches  will  now  be 
apparent,  as  the  moisture  is  more  readily  con- 
veyed to  the  roots.  The  value  of  thin  sowing  or 
thinning  of  the  plants  in  their  early  stages  will 
now  be  seen  by  the  size  of  pod  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  plants,  which  must  be  retained 
by  liberal  quantities  of  food.  In  light  gravelly 
soils  a  mulch  of  decayed  manure  close  up  to  the 
roots  will  do  much  good.  The  later  sown  plants, 
if  grown  without  stakes  as  advised  earlier,  will 
require  occasional  topping,  keeping  clean  between 
the  rows  and  givingmoisturein  dry  weather.  Plants 
intended  to  mature  seed  should  get  every  atten- 
tion, the  best  pods  being  reserved  for  that 
purpose. 

Late  dwakf  Beans. — A  small  sowing  of  any 
early  variety,  such  as  Syon  House,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
or  Mohawk,  will  give  late  dishes  when  other 
varieties  are  o\er ;  these  will  necessarily  need 
protection,  so  that  it  is  be.'t  to  sow  according  to 
the  means  at  hand  to  protect  them.  Though  the 
middle  of  August  is  rather  late,  growth  is  so 
rapid  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  that  the 
plants  are  up  in  a  few  days  and  show  flower  in  a 
very  short  time.  Spare  lights,  movable  frames, 
or  stakes  and  canvas  may  be  employed  as  a  pro- 
tection, but  movable  flames  answer  admirably,  so 
that  in  sowing,  the  size  of  these  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  sowing  it  is  well  to  select  a  warm 
border,   richly   manured,   facing   south  or  south- 


west. Sow  thinly,  or  thin  well  when  up.  As 
time  is  valuable  owing  to  the  days  shortening, 
every  means  must  be  taken  to  get  a  crop  set 
before  frosts  set  in,  as  given  night  protection 
there  will  be  no  dilficulty  in  finishing  the  crop. 

Beans  in  frames. — Now  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  sow  in  frames  for  late  supplies,  (iiven 
favourable  weather  the  crop  will  be  a  valuable  one. 
By  sowing  in  frames  at  the  end  of  this  month 
a  late  supply  of  Beans  well  into  November 
may  be  assured  if  the  weather  is  good  and  the 
frames  heated.  I  have  this  season  been  able  to 
sow  very  good  seed  from  the  plants  that  gave  the 
early  crop  in  pots.  This  is  a  great  gain,  as  though 
the  seed  keeps  long  it  is  not  so  vigorous  as  that 
ripened  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
the  strength  of  the  seed  having  much  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  plant. 

Asparagus. — The  plants  have  greatly  benefited 
by  the  heavy  rains  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  plants  intended  to  force  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  .strong  growths  by  giving  liberal  sup- 
jilies  of  a  good  fertiliser,  fish  manure  being  one  of 
the  best.  Soot  and  salt  aj>plied  as  surface  dress- 
ings and  washed  in  afterwards  are  also  beneficial. 
Salt  applied  now  is  of  far  greater  value  than  when 
given  early  in  the  year  when  the  ground  is  cold. 
Should  the  weather  be  suitable,  there  is  no  better 
time  to  flood  the  beds  with  liquid  manure,  doing 
the  work  thoroughly  now,  as  this  will  swell  up 
the  crowns  and  furnish  a  store  of  nutriment  for 
next  season's  work.  It  is  also  important  to  sup- 
port the  tops  if  large.  I  do  not  advise  giving 
food  after  this  month  to  forcing  plants,  it  being 
best  to  get  growth  complete  as  soon  as  possible. 
Young  beds  either  sown  or  planted  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  strongly  by  supplies  of  food. 
Irrigating  the  beds  is  an  important  point  in  cul- 
ture in  poor  soils,  as  the  plants  having  a  heavy 
top  growth  get  little  moisture. 

Sea  KALE  also  is  greatly  benefiteJ  by  the  same 
food  as  advised  for  Asparagus,  and  if  required  to 
force  early,  growth  should  be  hastened,  a  special 
quarter  being  usually  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Any  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed,  as  it  is 
important  to  get  the  crowns  thoroughly  matured. 
Useless  side  or  small  growths  should  likewise  be 
removed.  Of  late  j'ears  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  plant:  it  is  almost  invaluable,  and  if 
well  attended  to  in  the  growing  season  good  Kale 
may  be  had  for  six  months.  G.  Wythes. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Cut  flowers. — Before  this  is  probabl}'  in  print 
the  majority  of  the  Carnations  may  possibly  be 
over,  but  none  the  less  a  few  remarks  theieon 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Those  who  arrange 
these  beautiful  flowers  will  not  of  course  adopt  the 
senseless  and  hideous  practice  of  the  old  school  of 
florists,  and  place  each  one  into  a  paper  collar;  to 
do  so  would  be  ridiculous  to  a  degree,  but  no 
more  so  th.an  it  is  when  exhibiting  them  if  viewed 
in  the  right  light,  for  if  flowers  have  to  depend 
upon  such  an  artificiality,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pulling  out  of  some  petals  and  the  smoothing 
down  of  others,  the  sooner  they  are  dispensed 
with  the  better  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Nothing  is  better  for  arranging  with  Carnation 
flowers  than  the  shoots  (or  grass)  of  the  plants 
themselves.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  florists 
do  this  now-a-days,  and  their  exhibits  gain  in 
effect  thereby.  My  plan  is  to  grow  a  good  few 
seedlings  every  year,  and  those  which  prove  to  be 
single  (some  of  these  are  very  beautiful)  are  cut 
for  this  purpose,  both  the  .shoots  and  buds  being 
used  in  arrangements.  In  cutting  Carnations 
some  tact  and  decision  are  needed  to  do  what  is 
best.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  let  the  first  or 
crown  flower  be  missed ;  it  may  be  one  with  a 
burst  calj'x,  whereas  the  succeeding  ones  will  not 
have  this  failing,  or  it  may  have  a  very  short 
stem,  whereas  by  picking  it  out  when  faded  those 
that  succeed  it  may  possibly  expand,  two  or  three 
at  once.  In  arranging  Carnations  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  place  too  many  together.  These  are 
flowers    that    cannot    under    any    possibility    be 


crowded  together  if  a  really  good  effect  is  to  be 
had.  Again,  short  stems  are  inconvenient  for 
arranging  in  a  free  and  easy  fashion.  The  remedy 
in  each  case  amounts  to  this  :  cut  a  less  quantity, 
but  take  them  with  longer  stems  ;  thus  what  is 
lost  in  one  way  is  compensated  for  in  another. 
The  best  vases  for  Carnations  are  small  or  medium- 
sized  ones,  none  with  a  wide  top  being  recom- 
mended. Erect  specimen  glasses  are  as  good  as 
can  be  chosen,  and  never  entertain  the  idea  of 
having  more  than  two  decided  and  distinct 
colours  in  the  same  vase.  Two  or  more  shades 
of  yellow,  pink  or  other  colours  can  each  be  used 
with  good  eflect  by  themselves.  In  the  culture 
of  seedlings  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  pro- 
longed season  ;  odd  spikes  often  continue  to  yield 
a  supply  useful  for  cutting.  Where  pot  plants 
are  grown  in  conjunction  with  named  kinds  in  the 
open  ground  there  need  not  be  any  blank  at  all, 
for  Winter  Cheer  is  now  just  opening  its  first 
flowers  upon  plants  struck  in  February  last,  and 
other  kinds  will  soon  follow  to  give  variety. 
Winter  Cheer  seems  to  be  always  in  season. 

Sweet  Pe.as,  &c. — At  this  season  these  delight- 
fully fragrant  garden  flowers  are  at  their  best. 
In  no  instance  probably  has  more  advance  been 
made  of  late  years  than  in  Sweet  Peas  as  regards 
the  varied  shades  of  colours.  For  my  own  part, 
I  decidedly  prefer  those  with  soft  tints  and 
shades  in  preference  to  the  more  showy  kinds. 
These  in  any  case  lend  themselves  so  conveniently 
and  appropriately  to  purposes  of  decoration  as  to 
be  greatly  in  request.  They  last  well  when  cut 
provided  that  they  are  taken  as  soon  as  the  first 
flower  is  expanded  ;  the  buds  will  expand  after- 
wards when  fairly  well  advanced  at  the  time  of 
cutting.  No  flowers  bear  or  pay  for  cutting 
freely  more  than  Sweet  Peas,  for  the  more  the 
flowers  are  cut  the  better  and  more  continuous 
will  be  the  crop  of  bloom.  When  flowers  alone 
are  the  primary  consideration  and  not  seed-sav- 
ing, all  of  the  seed-pods  should  be  pulled  off 
directly  the  flowers  fade  and  before  the  swelling 
of  the  seeds  has  had  time  to  weaken  or  exhaust 
the  bine.  If  this  be  done,  twice  the  amount  of 
flowers  will  be  had,  provided  cultural  details  are 
properly  carried  out  as  regards  soil  and  watering, 
with  mulching  also,  to  guard  against  drought. 
I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  superior  quality  of 
flower,  its  size,  purity  of  colour  and  length  of  foot- 
stalk being  all  in  favour  of  the  new  American  va- 
rietj'  Emily  Henderson  ;  as  a  white  it  is  the  best  I 
have  yet  grown.  Countess  of  Radnor  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  the  shades  of  mauve  being  so  soft  and 
pleasing ;  Primrose  is  another  good  form  with 
creamy  coloured  flowers  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  al- 
though an  older  kind,  is  not  surpassed  in  its  soft 
tint  of  pink  :  Mrs.  Gladstone,  with  blush-pink 
pervading  its  flowers,  is  another  select  colour. 
Those  who  have  not  as  yet  grown  these  will  do 
well  to  take  note  of  them,  also  of  newer  and  varied 
kinds  whilst  they  are  in  seascn  Seeing  the 
actual  flowers  is  far  better  than  any  descriptive 
notes  thereon,  and  these  may  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  show  of  the  least  importance  about  the 
country.  Dahlias  will  now  be  coming  into  use. 
Of  these  I  only  grow  pompons  and  Cactus  varie- 
ties, the  decorative  varieties  being  included  under 
the  latter  head.  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  what 
becomes  of  the  show  and  fancy  kinds  ;  personally 
I  would  not  take  pains  to  find  room  for  any  of 
them.  They  are  too  prim  and  formal  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  being  also  very  weighty.  The 
pompons  are  far  better  for  cutting,  but  these 
do  not  e(iual  in  any  degree  the  Cactus  forms. 
Use  will  no  doubt  be  found  for  these  as  fast  as 
they  expand  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

Grower. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  system  of  growing  Sweet 
Peas  in  separate  colours  has  many  advantages 
where  cutting  has  to  be  done  extensively,  as  it 
saves  much  trouble  \^hen  each  colour  can  be  kept 
distinct.  Some  of  the  varieties  I  have  grown  this 
year  are  exceedingly  pretty.  Emily  Henderson 
grown  on  rich,  deeply-dug  gi-ound  is  a  beautiful 
white  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  robust.  All 
Sweet  Peas  require  well-cultivated  soil.     In  many 
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cases  they  can  be  aided  much  with  mulching  of 
decayed  manure,  'and  liberal  watering  on  light 
soil  is  helpful  in  lieeping  the  plants  long  in  flower. 
Where  seed  is  not  wanted  the  pods  should  be 
picked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  A  regular 
system  of  topping  the  plants  induces  new  growth 
and  longevity.  I  sow  in  boxes  during  the  early 
part  of  February  for  the  first  crop  of  flowers.  The 
plants  are  w  ell  hardened  off  and  planted  out  with 
all  the  soil  which  will  cling  to  the  roots.  I  use 
wire  Pea  trainers,  because  they  are  neat  and 
answer  well,  and  they  are  as  good  as  ever  after  a 
dozen  years'  service.  Two  sowings  in  the  open 
ground  during  April  and  May  keep  a  supply  of 
Sweet  Pea  flowers  till  frost  destroys  them.  Among 
others  I  have  grown  separately  and  that  have 
given  satisfaction  are  Orange  Prince,  Violet 
Queen,  Splendour,  Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Prin- 
cess Beatrice.  <irown  against  poles  or  on  arches 
they  are  very  effective. — M.  Temple,  Carroii,X.B. 


Flower   Garden. 


THE  POTENTILLAS  OF  EUROPE. 
There  are  nearly  200  knciwu  species  of  Poteu- 
tillas,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  cold  ajul 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
only,  with  the  exception  of  two  species  (P. 
anseriua  and  P.  supiua),  which  occur  in  the 
Soutliern  Hemisphere  also.  The  Poteiitillas 
are  herbaceous  or  suffruticose  (very  rarely 
annual)  plants,  with  divided  or  palmate  and 
digitate  leaves  (having  from  three  to  seven 
divisions),  or  else  pinnate,  with  numerous 
opposite  leaflets  arranged  in  jiairs,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  P.  anserina.  Very  rarely  are  the 
leaves  either  simple  or  composed  of  only  two  or 
three  leaflets.  The  flowers  have  five  petals,  are 
generally  boiue  in  corymbose  cymes,  and  are 
seldom  axillary  or  solitary.  In  colour  they  are 
either  yellow  or  white,  seldom  pink  or  red. 
The  species  which  are  found  in  Europe  and  are 
worth  cultivating  are  the  following : — 

Yellow-flowered  Species. 

PoTENTiLLA  ALPESTRTS,  Hall.  junr.  (P.  viUosa, 
Crantz). — This  species  differs  from  P.  verna  in 
having  a  more  thickset  habit  of  growth,  in  its 
reddish  stems  never  emitting  any  roots,  in  its 
leaves  being  almost  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  each  being  composed  of  fixe  leaflets  (never  of 
seven),  which  are  dentate-incised  at  the  apex.  Its 
flowers  also  are  larger  and  have  a  bright  orange 
spot  at  the  ba.se  of  each  petal.  A  native  of  the 
alpine  regions  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
also  found  on  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  arctic  parts 
of  America  and  (Jreenland.  Culture  as  for  P. 
aurea. 

P.  ALPINA  (Willk.),  found  on  the  Upper  Alps, 
is  a  form  of  P.  aurea  with  short  stems,  each  bear- 
ing a  single  flower. 

P.  ANSERiNA,  L.  (Silver  weed).— A  plant  well 
known  by  its  silky,  silvery  leaves,  its  running  and 
encroaching  root-stock  and  its  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  n.aturally  in  moist  sandy  soils 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  Asia 
and  America.  In  gardens  it  is  employed  to  em- 
bellish slopes  or  declivities,  to  form  edo-inn-s  to 
pathways,  and  more  especially  for  covering  or  fur- 
nishing barren  places. 

P.  APENNiNA,  Ten.  (P.  Booooni,  Nert. ).— A 
dwarf  species  with  a  ca'spitose  stem,  bearing  from 
one  to  four  flowers.  Leaves  com[)osed  of  three 
oval  leaflets.  Flowers  large  and  of  a  handsome 
bright  yellow  colour.  Found  in  pastures  at  a 
high  altitude  on  the  Apennines.  Culture  as  for 
P.  aurea. 

P.  AUOENTEA  (L.).— A  species  with  slender 
ascending  st<!ms  0  inches  to  12  inches  high. 
Leaves  comi>osed  of  five  oboval  leaflets  of  a  silveiy 
white  colour  underneath  and  of  a  greyish  green 
on  the  ujiper  surface.  Flowers  small,  numerous, 
borne  in  a  terminal  panicle,  from  .lune  to  Septeni- 


ber.  Grows  well  in  any  light  soil  in  the  full  sun. 
The  following  varieties  of  this  specie?  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with  in  cultivation,  viz.  :  bohe- 
mica,  Block.  ;  demis.sa,  Jord. ;  ferruginea,  Lehm.  ; 
septenata,  Lehm.  ;  splendens,  Lehm.  ;  subar- 
gentea.  Block.  ;  and  sulfurea,  Rgl.  P.  argentea 
is  a  native  of  dry  parts  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Europe  and  is  also  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Siberia 
and  North  America. 

P.  AUREA(L. ).— A  small  tufted,  turfy  species, 
■2  inches  or  a  little  more  in  height,  with  palmate 
leaves,  wliich  have  five  oblong  divisions  and  are 
margined  with  silky,  silvery  hairs.  Flowers  large, 
golden  yellow,  spotted  with  orange  at  the  base  of 
each  petal  and  borne  in  a  loose  panicle  from  May 
to  July.  Suitable  either  for  rock  work  or  the  open 
ground  in  the  full  sun  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
compost  of  peat,  loam  and  sand.  Increased  by 
division  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  This  species  is 
found  on  all  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Europe 
at  an  altitude  of  from  1000  metres  to  2000  metres. 
P.  B.«.iiENsis  (Kern.)  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  species  by  having  a  denser  htibit  of 
growth,  smaller  flowers,  the  surface  of  its  leaves 
hairy,  and  its  flowers  borne  in  much  greater  num- 
bers in  more  closelj'  set  panicles.  Found  on  the 
Tyrolese  Al|)s  at  an  altitude  of  l.'iOO  metres  to 
21  too  metres. 

P.  BiFURCA  (L. ). — This  species  sends  out  long 
thread-like  runners,  which  are  prostrateand  rooting. 
Leaves  pinnate,  composed  of  from  three  to  seven 
pairs  of  oblong  and  very  downy  leaflets.  Flowers 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  borne  in  an 
erect  panicle  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  high, 
from  May  to  July.  Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 
This  species,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  P. 
anserina,  belongs  to  the  flora  of  the  mountains  of 
Silesia,  Russia.  Siberia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

P.  Bkknni  (  Huter)  is  a  hybrid  whose  parents 
are  P.  nivea  and  P.  verna,  and  is  found  in  the 
Tyrol. 

P.  CALABRA  (Ten.)  is  a  form  of  P.  argentea  with 
leaves  that  are  tomentose  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  with  prostrate  stems. 

P.  CANE.SCENS  (Bcss.). — An  erect-growing  spe- 
cies from  10  inches  to  20  inches  high,  of  a  greyish 
green  colour.  Leaves  composed  of  from  five  to 
nine  leaflets  of  a  greyish  green  colour  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  covered  with  a  white  down 
underneath.  Flowers  yellow,  borne  in  a  broad 
terminal  corymb,  from  May  to  July.  A  native  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe.  Culture  as 
for  P.  recta. 

P.  cARNiiiLirA  (Kern.). — A  species  with  very 
ornamental  foliage  of  large  and  handsome  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  ot  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  borne 
in  an  erect  corymb.  A  native  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Carniola.     Culture  as  for  P.  recta. 

P.  c'HRYSANTHA  (Trcvir. ). — A  species  of  tall 
habit  of  growth,  with  leaves  composed  of  from 
five  to  seven  pairs  of  oljlong,  dentate,  downy 
leaflets,  and  erect  stems  from  20  inches  to  24 
inches  high,  bearing  a  large  panicle  of  light  yel- 
low flowers  from  May  to  August.  A  native  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Central  Europe. 
C!ulture  as  for  P.  recta. 

P.  ciNEREA  (Chaix.).  — A  very  downy  species, 
covered  with  whitish  tomentum.  Stems  dwarf 
and  creeping.  Leaves  composed  of  four  or  five 
thick  leathery  leaflets.  Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  small  and  numerous,  blooming  from  May 
to  August.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Culture  as  for  P. 
argentea. 

P.  COLLINA  (Wibel.). — A  species  nearly  allied  to 
P.  argentea  and  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia.     Same  culture. 

P.  DELPHiNENsis  (Grcn.  and  fiodr.). — A  sniiiU 
tufted  sjiecies,  from  8  inches  to  IG  inches  high, 
with  erect  stems  and  digitate  leaves  having  from 
five  to  seven  divisions,  which  are  green  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  numer- 
ous, and  borne  in  a  closely-set  panicle.  A  native 
of  Mont  Viso  and  Lautaret.  Culture  as  for  P. 
recta. 

P.  DE  Thom.vsi,  Ten.  (P.  Thomasi,  Ser.).— This 
is  a  large  and  handsome  form  of  P.  argentea,  with 
laru-er  "and  more  brilliant  flowers  and  fine  orna- 


mental foliage.  Native  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Apen- 
nine  Mountains  and  ot  the  mountains  of  Mace- 
donia, at  an  altitude  of  from  1000  metres  to  1500 
metres.     Culture  as  for  P.  argentea. 

P.  Fenzli  (Lehm.). — A  charming  small  species 
found  on  the  mountain.?  of  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Leaves  very  finely  divided,  silky,  with  a 
silvery  pubescence.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  borne 
in  closely-set  panicles  from  4  inches  to  8  inches 
high.     Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  FRioiDA  (Vill.). — A  handsome  small  species 
with  leaves  hairy  on  both  sides,  and  composed  of 
three  leaflets  of  a  dark  brownish  green  colour. 
Flowers  small,  golden  yellow,  almost  stalkless,  and 
borne  either  singly  or  in  pairs  at  the  extremity  of 
a  prostrate  or  ascending  stem,  2  inches  or  less  in 
length,  from  June  to  September.  A  native  of  the 
granitic  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  from  2000  metres 
to  2600  metres.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Pyrenees 
and  (according  to  Asa  (iray)  on  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  White  Mountains  in  the  United 
States  of  N.  America.  It  requires  to  be  planted 
on  a  rockwork,  in  a  very  light  and  porous  soil  or 
compost  (peat  mixed  with  granitic  or  siliceous 
sand)  and  in  the  full  sun.  Multiplied  by  oifsets 
or  by  sowing  the  seed. 

P.  FRl'Ticos.i  (L. ). — A  charming  small  shrub, 
from  20  inches  to  over  3  feet  high,  with  a  stout 
woody  stem.  Leaves  pinnate,  downy  underneath. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  borne  in 
small  terminal  panicles,  from  May  to  August. 
Found  in  marshy  places  in  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Pyrenees  ;  also  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Siberia.  The  varieties  prostrata,  Phil, 
(which  has  jirostrate  stems),  and  dahurica,  Ser. 
(which  has  glabrous  leaves),  are  both  in  cultiva- 
tion. P.  fruticosa  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
shrubs  that  we  have  in  our  alpine  garden  here, 
where  we  grow  it  associated  with  the  dwarf  Birch 
(Betula  nana),  with  which  it  forms  a  charming 
combination  and  contrast.  For  some  years  past 
we  have  sold  more  of  these  two  plants  than  of  any 
other  kind  for  the  furnishing  of  large  rockworks. 
P.  GELIDA  (C.  A.  M.).— This  is  a  form  of  P. 
grandiflora  with  slight  stems,  a  more  thick-set 
habit  of  growth,  antl  very  large  flowers  of  a  very 
bright  yellow  colour,  found  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  Norway  and  Siberia  ;  also  on  the  Caucasus,  at 
an  altitude  of  from  3000  mfetres  to  4000  mfetros. 
Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  (iRANDiFLOBA  ( L. ). — A  spccies  growlng  from 
4  inches  to  12  inches  high,  with  trifoliate,  veined 
leaves  of  a  greyish  green  colour.  Stem  erect, 
bearing  from  three  to  ten  largish  flowers  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow  colour,  from  May  to  August.  A 
native  of  pastures  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  This  is  a  fine  species  for  both  rock- 
work  and  borders.  Any  light  soil  or  a  compost  of 
loam  and  peat  will  answer  it  well.  The  plant  is 
easily  multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed  or  from  oft'- 
sets.  P.  pedemontana  (Rent.),  found  on  the 
Southern  Alps,  is  distinguished  from  P.  grandi- 
flora by  its  more  diffuse  or  sjjreading  habit  of 
growth  and  its  smaller  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  silky  pubescence  on  the  under-surface.  P. 
pyrenaica  (Ram.),  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  also 
distinguished  from  P.  grandiflora  by  its  leaves  be- 
ing composed  of  five  leaflets  and  being  more 
do'xvny,  and  also  by  its  flowers  being  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

P.  Halleri  (Ser.).— a  small,  prostrate,  turfy 
species,  with  downy  leaves  composed  of  five  leaf- 
lets. Flowers  small,  yellow,  borne  in  a  broad 
corymb  in  May  and  June.  A  native  of  the  Central 
Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1500  metres  to  2500 
metres.     Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  heptapuylla  (Mill. ).— A  species  with  spread- 
ing stems,  not  very  branchy,  growing  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  high.  Leaves  composed  of 
from  five  to  nine  leaflets.  Flowers  large,  bright 
yellow,  blooming  from  May  to  August.  A  native 
of  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  froni  1000  m&tres 
to  1700  metres.     Culture  as  for  P.  grandiflora. 

P.  iiiRTA  (L.). — A  handsome,  erect-growing 
species,  from  20  inches  to  24  inches  high.  Leaves 
composed  of  seven  leaflets.  Flowers  largish, 
golden  yellow,  borne  in  a  corymbose  panicle,  and 
blooming  continuously  throughout  the  whole  sum- 
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mer.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Soutliern 
Europe  :  iili-o  found  on  tlie  Atlas  lanfje  in  Africa. 
Culture  as  for  P.  reot.a.  P.  astrakanica  (Ser. ),  P. 
antrustifolia  (Ser. ),  and  P.  obscura  (Ser.),  which  are 
sometimes  grown  on  rockwork,  aro  merely  varie- 
tie.»  of  P.  hirta. 

P.  iNCANKSi'KNs  (Opiz. ). — A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  This  is  a  form  of 
P.  argentea  with  very  deeply  divided  leaves, 
«hich  are  silvery  white  on  both  sides. 

P.  IN('I.IN.\TA  (Vill. ). — A  species  with  greyish 
hairy  leaves,  composed  of  seven  or  nine  leaflets. 
Stem  stout,  1  foot  to  28  inches  high,  bearing  at 
its  extremity  a  large  stiff  corymb  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  from  May  to  August.  A  native  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and 
North  America.  Culture  as  for  P.  recta.  P.  iu- 
crassata  (Zimm. ),  P.  cana  (Jord. ),  and  P.  Kerneri 
(Borbas)  are  very  closely  allied  to  this  species. 

P.  INTERMKDIA  (L. ). — Stems  10 inches  to  Uinche* 
high,  ascending  and  hairy.  Leaves  composed  of 
three,  fi\e  or  seven  leaflets.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  borne  in  a  loose  spreading  corymb 
in  May  and  June.  A  native  of  the  mountainous 
l-egions  of  Europe.     Culture  as  for  P.  recta. 

P.  LiND.iCKERi  (Tausch.),  found  on  the  moun" 
tains  of  Bohemia,  is  very  closely  allied  to  P. 
aurea. 

P.  MACPL.VT.A  (Pourr. ). — A  small  species  found  on 
the  Pyrenees,  very  closely  allied  to  P.  aurea  and 
requiring  the  same  culture. 

P.  MINIMA  (Hall,  junior). — A  very  small  species, 
less  than  2  inches  in  height.  Leaves  comi)Osed  of 
three  leaflets,  hairy  underneath.  Flowers  very 
small,  borne  one  or  two  on  each  stem  in  May  and 
June.  This  is  a  dwarf  form  of  P.  grandiflora, 
which  barely  rises  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  is  found  on  the  limestone  mountains  of 
Europe,  at  an  altitude  of  from  KJOO  metres  to 
2000  metres.  In  our  alpine  garden  here  at  Geneva 
this  species  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  autumn. 
Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  Mi'LTiFiDA  (L. ). — A  very  handsome  species, 
with  often -divided  laoiniated  leaves,  which  are 
covered  with  white  down  underneath,  and  are  of 
a  deep  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface. 
Flowers  yellow,  borne  in  small  corj'mbs  on 
slender,  erect  stems  6  inches  to  10  inches  high, 
from  May  to  July.  A  native  of  the  Western 
Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1000  metres  to  2000 
metres,  the  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  lofty  mountains 
of  Persia,  Thibet,  Siberia,  Lapland  and  the  arctic 
regions.     Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  NEVADENSis  (Boiss.). — A  smidl,  turfy  species, 
with  leaves  composed  of  five  oval  leaflets  covered 
with  short  silvery  down.  Stems  prostrate, 
bearing  three  or  four  pale  yellow  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Found  growing  in  clefts  of  rocks  in 
the  alpine  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Spain, 
at  an  altitude  of  from  3000  metres  to  3300  metres. 
This  plant  is  seldom  found  true  to  name  in 
cultivation,  as  some  horticultural  firms  otten 
substitute  for  it  a  form  of  P.  grandiflora,  or  even 
the  common  P.  verna.  At  the  Jardin  Alpin 
d"Acclimatation  here  at  (iencva  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  f/btainmg  seeds  of  the  true  species  from 
the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  are  now  able  to 
supply  purchasers  with  plants  of  the  genuine  P. 
nevadensis. 

P.  NIVEA  (L.). — A  dwarf,  Ciespitose  species  with 
whitish  downy  leaves  composed  of  three  digitate 
leaflets,  which  are  snow-white  underneath. 
Flowers  yello^',  borne  on  slender  erect  stems 
about  2  inches  high,  in  May,  June  and  July.  A 
native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Europe,  the  Hima- 
layas, Caucasus,  Altai  range,  N.  America,  and 
the  arctic  regions  of  Asia.  Should  be  grown  on 
rockw'ork  half  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  a  com- 
post of  one-third  peat,  one-third  siliceous  sand, 
and  one-third  loam.  Multiplied  by  sowuig  the 
seed. 

P.  OPACA  (L.).  — A  species  with  branches 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  large 
leaves  composed  of  five  or  seven  leaflets  covered 
with  fine  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  borne  on  the 
prostrate  stems  in  May  and  June.  A  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 


of  Asia,  and  of  N.  America.  Culture  as  for  P. 
aurea. 

P.  RECTA  (L.). — A  species  of  stiff  habit  of 
growth,  with  erect  stems  12  inches  to  20  inches 
high.  Leaves  composed  of  five  dentate  leaflets. 
Flo«-ers  of  a  fine  sylphur-yellow  colour,  large, 
numerous,  and  borne  in  a  very  large  terminal 
corymb,  from  Jlay  to  September.  A  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  the  Altai  range, 
Caucasus,  and  Ural  Mountains.  May  be  grown 
either  in  the  open  ground  or  on  rockwork,  in 
light,  deep  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  following  \-arieties  of  this  species  are  in 
cultivation,  viz.  :  P.  gigantea  (Winkl. ),  P.  grandi- 
flora (Lehm. ),  P.  hirta  (Trautv. ),  P.  laciniosa 
(Koch),  P.  obscura  (Lehm.),  and  P.  pallida 
(Lehm.).  The  P.  ruthenica  of  Willd..  a  native  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  is  very  closely  allied  to  V. 
recta,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

P.  .sABACDA  (De  C. ),  a  native  of  the  Western 
Alps,  is  very  closely  allied  to  P.  aurea. 

P.  SALLSBURGENsis  (Hacuk.),  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  is  an  intermediate 
form  between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  aurea. 

P.  suBACAi'Lis  (L. ). — A  tufted,  dw-arf,  turfy 
species  with  divided  branches  fiireading  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Leaves  composed  of  three 
leaflets  covered  with  a  slight  grey  down.  Stems 
slightly  raised  above  the  prostrate  branches,  and 
each  bearing  from  one  to  five  yellow  flowers  from 
May  to  July.  A  native  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Culture  as  for  P. 
aurea. 

P.  SULFI'REA  (Lam.)  is  only  a  form  of  P. 
recta. 

P.  THURlNfJiACA  (Bernh. ).— Another  form  of  P. 
recta. 

P.  ToRMESTiLLA,  L.  (Tormentilla  erecta,  L. ). 
— A  small  slender-growing  species,  with  thin, 
erect  and  branching  stems  4  inches  to  8  inches 
high.  Leaves  trifoliate.  Flowers  very  small, 
four-petalled,  yellow,  and  numerous,  blooming  all 
through  the  summer.  A  native  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  the  Caucasus,  and  Siberia. 
The  plant  likes  a  dr\^  position  and  peaty  soil. 

P.  VERNA  (L. ).  — .-\  small,  tufted,  creeping  spe- 
cies, with  downy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  almost  sessile  or  are  very  shortly-stalked,  and 
bloom  in  February,  March,  and  .A[iril.  A  native 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  following  varieties  of  this  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation, viz. :  P.  hirsuta  (DeC),  P.  cinerea  (Ser.), 
and  P.  montana  (Wallr.). 

White-flow  EEED  Species. 

PoTEXTiLLA  .\LEA  (L.). — A  tufted  species,  grow- 
ing from  2  inches  to  4  inches  high.  Leaves  pal- 
mate, with  five  divisions,  covered  with  silvery 
down  underneath  and  glabrous  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. Flo^^■el■s  white,  borne  in  twos  or  threes  at 
the  extremity  of  thread-like,  flexuose,  drooping 
stems  from  April  to  June.  Found  in  open  spaces 
or  glades  in  woods  of  Central  Europe,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Caucasus.     Culture  as  for  P.  aurea. 

P.  AU'HEMii.LoiDEs  (Lap. ). — A  spccics  growing 
from  4  inches  to  12  inches  high,  with  an  ascend- 
ing stem  and  leaves  composed  of  five  or  seven 
narrow,  oblong-oval  leaflets.  Flowers  brilliant 
white,  numerous,  borne  in  a  closely-set  corymb 
from  June  to  August.  A  native  of  the  calcareous 
mountain  districts  of  the  Pyrenees.  Culture  as 
for  P.  aurea. 

P.  CAULESCE.NS  (L. ). — A  rock  species  with  leafy 
stems  4  inches  to  8  inches  long.  Lower  leaves 
composed  of  five  leaflets,  which  are  covered  with 
silky  hairs  underneath  and  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  white,  numerous,  borne  in  a  compact 
corymb,  in  June,  July  and  August.  A  native  of 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees  and  Carpathian 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  from  800  metres  to 
lliiiu  metres.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  cleft  of 
rockwork  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  else  in 
stony  and  well-drained  soil  in  the  ojjen  border. 

P.  CLrsi.i.>-A  (Jacq.). — A  small  species  with 
foliage  resembling  that  of  an  Alchemilla.  Leaves 
composed  of  three  or  five  oblong  leaflets  covered 
with  silky  down.  Flowers  white,  borne  two  or 
three  together  at  the  top  of  leafy  stems  2  inches  or 


3  inches  high,  in  May  and  June.  Found  in  clefts 
of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Tyrol  and  Carpathian 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  from  looo  metres  to 
21100  metres.     ('uUure  as  for  1'.  caulescens. 

P.  Fkaoariastri-m  (Ehrh.).  —  A  small,  low- 
growing  species,  with  slender,  flexuose,  sprawling 
stems.  Leaves  composed  of  three  leaflets,  which 
are  covered  with  silky  hairs  un<lerneath.  Flowers 
white,  blooming  in  May  and  .lune.  Found  in  the 
woody  mountain  regions  of  Europe.  Culture  as 
for  P.  aurea. 

P.  MICRANTHA  (Ram.). —  A  small,  ca?spitose 
species,  which  differs  from  P.  Fragariastrum  in 
not  being  stoloniferous  and  in  having  smaller 
flo%vers,  which  are  of  a  pinkish-white  colour  and 
bloom  in  April  and  May.  A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Europe.  Culture  as  for  P. 
aurea. 

P.  PETion'T.iTA  (tJaud.). — This  species  comes 
very  near  P.  caulescens,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  b}-  the  circumstance  that  each  of  its  leaflets  is 
furnished  with  a.  separate  foot-stalk,  and  also  by 
the  hairs  on  the  leaves  being  more  loosely  fet, 
less  silky,  and  being  intermixed  with  glands. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  A  native  of  the 
Western  Alps,  growing  in  clefts  of  calcareous 
rocks.     Culture  as  for  P.  caulescens. 

P.  pycM.EA  (Jord.). — This,  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Corsica,  is  an  extremely  dwarf  form  of 
P..rupestris,  rising  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     Same  culture. 

P.  RUPESTRis  (L. ). — A  species  with  an  erect  stem 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  growing  from 
IG  inches  to  24  inches  high.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
five  or  seven  oblong,  veined,  dentate  leaflets. 
Flowers  white,  medium-sized,  borne  more  or  less 
numerously  in  a  loose  panicle,  and  blooming  con- 
tinuously all  through  the  summer.  A  native  of 
warm,  dry  districts  of  the  mountain  zone  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  ;  also  found  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

P.  sri.ENriENs,  Ram.  (P.  hybrida.  Vail.). — A 
species  with  an  almost  woody,  branching  root- 
stock  and  short,  slender  stems,  forming  a  turfy 
carpet  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  height.  Leaves 
composed  of  three  (rarely  four  or  five)  leaflets, 
which  are  green  and  glistening  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  covered  w  ith  sihery  down  underneath. 
Flowers  of  a  fine  white  colour  and  borne  singly  on 
long  steins  from  Maj-  to  July.  A  native  of  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  Culture  as  for 
P.  aurea.     Lastly,  we  have  in  Europe  a 

Pink-flowered  Specie.?, 

P.  xiTiiiA  (L. ),  a  small  alpine  species  forming 
broad  turfy  tufts  or  cushions  scarcely  2  inches 
high.  Leaves  composed  of  three,  four  or  five 
small  leaflets  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  silvery 
silky  down.  Flowers  large,  of  a  light  pink  colour 
(deep  pink  in  the  variety  atro-rosea),  and  borne 
singh'  on  slender  stems,  from  June  to  .-August. 
Found  on  sunny  rocks  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
Alps.  Culture  as  for  P.  caulescens.  It  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  raise  it  from  seed,  as  we  have  foimd  by  long 
experience  in  the  alpine  garden  here  that  the 
plants  which  we  dis)iose  of,  and  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  prove  to  be  much  hardier  in 
England  and  elsewhere  than  plants  which  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  process  of 
division.  H.  Correvon. 

Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  Genera. 


Lilium  auratum. — The  disease  which  often 
proves  fatal  to  Lilium  auratum  seems  to  get  worse 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  some  places  the 
golden-rayed  Lily  is  so  untrustworthy,  that  its 
cultivation  has  been  discontinued.  Last  year 
during  the  excessive  heat  which  was  experienced 
just  as  the  flower-buds  developed,  the  jjlants  in 
many  cases  died  off  in  a  wholesale  manner,  and 
this  season,  with  the  totally  different  weather,  this 
Lily  remained  very  bright  and  promising  till  the 
critical  stage  was  reached,  when  a  great  many 
showed  signs  of  being  affected.  The  disease  comes 
on  very  suddenly,  for  a  plant  will  be  in  apparent 
health  one  day,  then  a  leaf  or  two  will  turn  yellow, 
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and  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  and  flower-buds  all 
drop.  Frequently  only  one  side  of  the  stem  is  at  first 
affected,  the  course  of  the  disease  being  marked 
by  a  dark  line  down  the  stem,  but  before  long  it 
spreads  over  the  entire  plant.  If  taken  up,  the 
bulbs  will  be  found  more  or  less  decayed.  Those 
that  are  grown  in  a  partially  shaded  position  seem 
less  liable  to  be  affected  than  the  plants  that  are 
in  full  sunshine.  All  the  varieties  of  L.  auratum 
seem  just  as  liable  to  the  disease  as  the  type,  and 
I  have  seen  fine  specimens  of  that  robust  variety 
platyphyllum  ajiparently  in  robust  health  reduced 
in  a  day  or  two  to  a  perfect  wreck.  Occasionally 
L.  speciosum  suffers  in  a  similar  fashion,  but 
generally  only  to  a  limited  extent,  though  I  once 
had  under  my  observation  a  bed  planted  with  L. 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum  mixed  in  which  most 
of  the  L.  auratum  died  after  they  were  nearly  full 
grown,  while  the  plants  of  L.  speciosum  flowered 
beautifully.  The  following  year,  however,  though 
they  came  up  strongly  and  promised  a  fine  dis- 
play, they  all  died  off  before  opening,  as  the  L. 
auratum  had  done  twelve  months  previously,  and 
never  came  up  again,  the  bulbs  on  investigation 
being  found  to  he  quite  rotten,  exactly  as  in  L. 
auratum. — H.  P. 


with  very  conspicuous  radiating  veins  of  the 
same  colour,  the  whole  flower  presenting  a 
highly  refined  appearance.  I  can  especially 
recommend  the  hybrid  Oncocyclus  Irises  to  those 
who  have  difficulties  in  growing  this  class,  as  the 
hybrid  forms  are  far  easier  to  grow  and  flower 
than  the  original  species. 

C.    G.    VAN   TUBERIIEN,  JUNR. 

llaarletii,  Holland. 


TWO  HYBRID  ONCOCYCLUS  IRISES. 

(l.    IBPARAD   AND   I.    AOATHA.) 

The  beautiful  Oncocyclus  section  of  Irises  has 
of  late  received  special  attention,  and  from 
time  to  time  new  species,  imported  at  great  cost 
from  far-oflT  countries,  have  been  added  to  tlie 
somewhat  short  list  of  .species  belonging  to  this 
group.  A  few  hybrid  I'ornis  have  of  late  apjieared 
in  the  collections  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
ardent  admirers  of  this,  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive section  of  rhizomatous  Irids.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  two  forms  which  I  have  raised,  and 
which  ilowered  here  for  the  first  time  last 
spring.  The  flower  in  the  right-liand  corner  is  a 
cross  which  I,  following  Professor  Foster,  have 
cilled  ibparad,  and  which  originated  from  cross- 
ing I.  iberica  with  a  specially  beautiful  variety 
of  the  quaint  I.  pai'adoxa.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  1880,  remained  tloruiant  for  two  years,  and 
the  seedlings,  after  making  a  vigorous  growth  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  bore  from  five  to 
seven  spikes  on  each  plant.  In  size  the  flowers 
are  intermediate  between  those  of  tlie  parents, 
but  they  surpass  theui  both  in  colour  and  hand- 
some form.  Of  I.  iljpar.ul,  the  standards  are  of 
a  warm  vinous  lilac-purple,  with  numerous 
darker  veins,  the  central  portion  of  the  lii) 
being  of  a  beautiful  velvety  black  and  marked 
with  a  reddish  A"**h'ip'-'^1  stripe,  which  shows  its 
affinity  to  I.  paradoxa.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  lip  is  grey,  witli  stripes  of  a  dark  brown,  not 
splashed,  as  in  iberica,  but  distinctly  striped. 
The  reverse  cross  (I.  paradoxa  X  iberica)  gave 
flowers  of  a  soraewliat  similar  shape  and  colour- 
ing, but  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  in  the  form 
here  described. 

The  other  flower,  that  in  the  left-hand  corner, 
is  a  cross  which  I  have  called  Iris  Agatha.  In 
naming  this  Iris  I  plead  guilty  of  not  following 
Professor  Foster  in  naming  similar  hybrid  forms. 
But  how  can  a  readable  name  be  obtained  from 
an  amalgamation  of  two  such  lengthy  names  as 
I.  iberica  van  Houtteana  and  Iris  Korolkowi 
venosa  ?  Apart  from  the  question  of  names, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  minor  one,  this  Iris 
Agatha  is  certaiidy  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hybrid  Irises  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
stems  attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  it  at  once 
shows  its  (jarentage  to  the  Korolkowi  group  by 
its  producing  two  flowers  in  succession  on  eacli 
scape.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  standards  of  a 
very  pale  lilac  colour,  covered  with  a  network 
of  purple  veins  ;  the  li]j  is  large,  2  inches 
broad,  the  body  colour  of  a  silvery-grey  and 
the  central  portion  of  a  dark  purplish-maroon. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Genista  humifusa. — This  has  a  long  period  of 
flowering,  which  is  of  a  very  profuse  character. 
The  time  of  blooming  is  late  and  when  most  other 
of  the  dwarf  Brooms  have  finished,  and  the  per- 
fectly flat  habit  of  the  twigs  and  deep  shining 
green  foliage,  combined  with  its  evergreen  pro- 
perty, are  features  of  no  mean  order.     I  consider 
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this  (juite  one  of  the  best  dwarf  Broom.=,  and,  as 
already  indicated,  even  better  than  some  that  are 
well-known  favourites.  It  is  about  the  only  one 
of  the  dwarf  Brooms  that  we  see  very  gay  in  .July 
and  August.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  rock  plants 
that  should  be  grown  pretty  nearly  everywhere. 
Let  me  also  point  out  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
plants  that  can  be  used  as  a  foil  for  spring  bulbs. 
The  matted  twigs  in  no  way  hinder  the  spring 
flowers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  help  to  support 
them  against  the  wild  March  winds.  The  plant 
requires  no  special  culture. 

Campanula  Zoysi. — This  somewhat  .scarce 
and  lieautiful  little  species  proves,  when  under 
suitable  conditions,  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  several  places 
where  it  has  been  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years, 
and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  continuing  to 
spread.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say 
here  how  distinct  this  species  is  from  all  other 
Campanulas.     Its  flowers  are  not  bell  flowers,  but 


angled  tubes  or  cylinders'with  a  closed  end.  The 
flange  or  rim  is  angled  and  set  over,  as  well  as  set 
inwards,  to  match  the  angles  of  the  tube.  Though 
the  plant  is  rarely  more  than  3  inches  high,  the 
peculiar  and  pretty  flowers  are  nearly  1  incb  long 
on  vigorous  garden  specimens,  though  I  believe 
that  in  a  w  ild  state  they  rarely  attain  more  than 
half  that  size.  The  only  difficulty  in  cultivation 
I  find  with  this  pLant  is  in  keeping  slugs  oil'  it. 
If  you  can  do  tliat,  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
plant  should  not  be  more  generally  employed. 

Dryas  Drummondi. — We  do  not  often  meet 
with  this  in  big  healthy  pieces.  I  have  seen  it  some- 
times, and  I  have  always  noticed — soconfirmingmy 
own  experience — that  it  does  better  where  it  is 
planted  in  stirt'er  or  more  loamy  soil  than  D. 
octopctala.  I  know  it  is  quite  true  that  it  will 
flourish  and  grow  into  l)ig  specimens  under  the 
same  conditions  as  octopetala,  but  that  fact  might 
be  misleading  if  we  do  not  keep  in  mind  that 
where  such  is  the  case,  octopetala  is  really  in  the 
stiffer  or  more  loamy  soil  just 
referred  to. 

Lilium  Grayi. — A  group  of 
about  lUD  of  this  forms  a  ])retty 
picture,  though  by  no  means 
an  imposing  one.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  somewhat  bell- 
formed,  but  their  lovely  sjiotted 
interiors  can  just  be  seen  from 
their  oblique  pose,  and  it  is 
those  deep  spots  on  very  dark 
scarlet  ground,  the  deep  .sombre 
scarlet  of  the  exteriors,  and  the 
delicate  way  in  which  each 
flower  is  suspended,  and  all 
Ijorne  on  thin  stems  furni.-hed 
with  whorls  of  glaucous  foliage, 
that  mark  this  small  Lily  as 
distinct  from  all  others,  and 
scarcely  less  so  from  its  North 
American  compeers,  which  have 
the  fault,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  of  so  nearly  resembling 
each  other.  I  find  this  a  verj' 
hardy  kind,  and  evidentl3'  in  no 
way  fickle  in  its  requirements. 

Spirsea  crispifolia.  —  I 
chance  to  have  a  fair-sized  speci- 
men of  this  nearly  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  1  foot  in 
height,  which  I  believe  is  its 
normal  stature.  When  this 
evergreen  species  comes  into 
flower  in  July  it  remains  full  of 
colour  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  during  that  time  no  phmt 
is  more  noticed  or  appreciated. 
This  always  strikes  me  as  a 
curious  fact,  suggesting  the 
question  why  the  shrub  is  not 
more  grown.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  reason  for  that 
would  be  that  it  is  not  known, 
and  yet  it  is  common  in  trade 
catalogues,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
those  plants  which  people  may  of  ten  liuy  and  lose. 
Gentiana  ornata.— When  increasing  this  the 
somewhat  elongated  growths  should  be  embedded 
in  the  surrounding  soil,  always  taking  care  to 
bring  the  points  well  up.  So  treated,  the  layers 
very  soon  send  down  thick  silvery  roots,  and  not 
many  days  after  you  will  see  the  stems  bristling 
with  living  points  in  clusters  pushing  from  the 
axils  of  the  stem  leaves.  Do  not,  however,  take 
these  from  the  parent  plant  too  soon.  If  you  do, 
you  will  find  that  the  young  plants  will  be  very 
slow  indeed  in  growth  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Leave  the  layers  until  each  one  becomes  a  fairly 
well-grown  little  tuft,  and  not  only  that,  but 
until  it  has  ceased  to  grow,  which  will  indicate 
the  somewhat  ripened  condition  of  the  young 
plant.  The  young  layered  offset  plants  may  be 
sutficiently  grown  and  ripened  to  be  severed  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  If  this  condition  of 
things  is  .accomplished  so  early,  the  young  plants 
may  be  potted  separately,  but  I  would  not  ven- 
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ture  to  sever  and  pot  Hiem  separately  far  into 
September.  There  would  then  be  risk  of  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  root  action  and  the  |)lants 
might  die,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  subse- 
quent cars. 

Geranium  pratense  plenum.— 1  read  some- 
where last  week  of  favourable  notice  that  had 
been  taken  of  this  plant,  and  being  a  favourite  of 
mine,  I  was  naturally  pleased  to  read  it.  The 
flowers,  as  large  as  a  shilling  and  very  double 
or  full,  are  produced  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  foliage  and  last  quite  a  month.  I  consider 
this  no  mean  flower,  and  with  many  I  know  it  is 
a  great  favourite.  I  am  not  forgetting  that  many 
people  have  a  horror  of  magenta,  though  some 
say  it  is  not  a  true  magenta. 

Alyssum  argenteum.  —  This  is  a  slender 
.shrub,  attaining  a  stature  of  1  foot  to  \k  feet. 
The  foliage  is  very  small,  not  a  silver}'  variega- 
tion, but  wholly  grey  or  silvery,  leaf  and  branch. 
Moreover,  the  foliage  is  small,  and  it  densely 
besets  the  wiry  branches.  It  flowers  late  ;  the 
blossoms  are  very  small,  of  a  brilliant  deep  yellow 
and  set  up  in  enormous  corymbs  .'i  inches  to  G 
inches  across.  These  flat  masses  of  blossom  are 
very  telling  ;  indeed,  the  whole  plant  is  a  most 
desirable  and  eSective  one,  especially  for  rock- 
work,  the  sunnier  parts  of  which  best  suit  it. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  all  the  forms  of 
this  Lily  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  there  should  be  such  a  long  list  of 
varietal  names  bestowed  upon  them,  as  the  differ- 
ence between  some  of  them  (even  where  there  is 
a  difference)  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcel}'  noticed. 
The  old  typical  L.  longiflorum,  which  is  still  prin- 
cipally grown  by  the  Dutch,  is  a  beautiful  Lily, 
but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  one  or  two  of  its  varie- 
ties, and  at  the  present  day  its  name  appears  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  besides  some  of  its 
forms,  several  distinct  species,  such  as  L.  gigan- 
teum,  L.  neilgherrense,  L.  sulphureum,  L.  Wal- 
lichianum  and  L.  philippinense,  all  have  longer 
blooms  than  that  to  which  the  specific  name  of 
longiflorum  has  been  applied.  We  get  imported 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  now  from  four  very  distinct 
sources  ;  first,  from  Holland,  the  bulk  of  which 
consists  of  the  typical  L.  longiflorum  ;  next,  the 
Bermuda  Lily  (Harrisi),  many  of  which  reach  this 
country  through  United  States  dealers  ;  then  from 
South  Africa  ;  and,  lastly,  from  Japan.  Of  those 
imported  as  Harrisi,  there  is  in  some  cases  a 
sprinkling  of  the  ordinary  L.  longiflorum,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  form  only  very  slightly  removed  from 
it.  Those  from  South  Africa  that  I  have  seen 
represent  a  very  good  type,  the  flower  being  of  a 
more  sturdy  build  than  L.  Harrisi  ;  in  fact,  the 
blooms  are  more  like  those  of  the  Japanese  Wil- 
soni.  In  the  winter  immense  numbers  of  L.  longi- 
florum from  Japan  make  their  appearance  in  the 
London  sale  rooms,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  are  all  of  one  type,  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety  is  often  to  be  found  among 
them.  Of  the  varieties  the  one  that  has  attracted 
the  most  attention  within  the  last  dozen  years  is 
undoubtedly  the  Bermuda  Lily  (Harrisi),  which 
when  first  sent  here  was  referred  to  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  onl}'  a  slight 
form  of  L.  longiflorum,  for  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  a  year  or  two,  its  early-flowering 
qualities  disappear.  At  first,  besides  the  name  of 
L.  Harrisi,  that  of  floribundum  was  also  applied 
to  bulbs  sent  from  America,  but  this  latter  name 
now  seems  to  be  completely  dropped.  The  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  L.  Harrisi,  or  rather  the 
respects  in  which  it  diSers  from  the  typical  L. 
longiflorum,  are  a  longer  and  narrower  tube  to 
the  flower  and  the  segments  of  the  blooms  are 
more  reflexed.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  nar- 
rower, and  besides  all  this  is  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the 
year,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
climate  of  Bermuda  the  bulbs  ripen  much  earlier 
than  with  us.    These  bulbs  from  Bermuda  usually 


reach  this  country  in  July,  August  or  September, 
and  if  potted  when  received  they  soon  root,  and 
are  not  long  before  they  make  their  appearance 
above  ground.  The  South  African  ones,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  get  here  till  about  May ;  hence  they  form  a 
very  useful  succession  to  the  others.  The  Japan- 
ese bulbs  mostly  consist  of  more  than  one  form. 
The  linest  of  all  is  that  usually  known  as  grandi- 
florum,  a  very  large  flower  with  a  broader  tube 
than  Harrisi.  It  is  a  tall,  sturdy-growing  variety, 
that  bears  several  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  a  good 
form  of  it  is,  I  think,  the  finest  of  all  the  longi- 
florum group.  Beside  these  there  are  several 
other  varietal  names  applied  to  L.  longiflorum, 
among  them  being  Wilsoni,  much  like  grandi- 
florum  ;  eximium,  not  much  different  from 
Harrisi  ;  Takesima,  with  the  buds  slightly 
suB'used  with  brown,  and  some  others.  Grown 
side  by  side  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
many  of  the  varietal  features  will  disappear,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  not  many  distinct 
from  each  other.  There  is  one  well-marked  va- 
riety that  has  the  leaves  clearly  margined  with 
white,  which  gives  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 
It  is  both  pretty  and  interesting,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  form  of  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  can- 
didum),  this  is  the  only  one  with  eS'ective  varie- 
gation. It  seems  singular  that  L.  longiflorum 
has  had  so  many  varietal  names  applied  to  it,  as 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  variety  to  be  found 
among  them  as  in  the  case  of  L.  auratum,  even 
if  the  most  marked  varieties  of  this— Wittei, 
rubro-vittatum,  and  platyphyllum — are  omitted. 
As  in  L.  auratum,  individuals  differ  in  height, 
arrangement  of  the  foliage,  size  of  the  flower,  and 
especially  in  the  markings  thereof.  L.  longi- 
florum and  its  varieties  are  largely  grown  in  [jots 
for  flowering  under  glass,  but  greater  attention 
might  be  directed  towards  them  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground,  as  they  flower  beautifully,  and 
their  pure  white  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  are 
really  charming.  H.  P. 


STRIKING  PENTSTEMON  CUTTINGS. 
Bell-glasse.s,  which  were  so  much  in  reiiuest 
twenty-five  years  ago,  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  I  am  going  to  try  alow  wooden  frame 
with  a  sloping  glass  top  to  ascertain  if.such  a  pro- 
tection will  do  as  well.  The  advantage  of  the  bell- 
glass  is  that  it  forms  an  air-tight  covering,  and 
which,  though  it  remains  undisturbed  for  five 
months  at  least,  never  seems  to  injure  the  cut- 
tings or  make  any  damp  off.  Pentstemons  on  this 
red  land  survive  mild  winters,  but  I  know  of  only 
one  variety  that  has  been  able  to  remain  unpro- 
tected during  the  last  three  winters.  It  was  sent 
me  about  ten  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  It  is  a  fairly  good  scarlet  with  a  pure 
white  throat.  In  habit  of  growth  and  general 
appearance  it  is  very  like  Mme.  Patey,  but  the 
red  is  not  so  intensely  deep  and  brilliant. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  obtained 
good  plants  even  of  the  most  tender  varieties  of  the 
Pentstemon  bj'  taking  off  the  shoots  that  remain 
in  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  October.  Of 
those  taken  last  3'ear  from  Mme.  Patey,  a  rather 
tender  sort,  not  one  failed,  and  the  strongest  of 
these  are  now  coming  into  bloom  in  the  borders. 
The  place  where  they  have  to  remain  during 
the  winter  is  a  very  sheltered  spot,  and  they 
are  protected  under  bell  -  glasses,  which  are 
never  lifted  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  then 
only  for  an  hour  or  two  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  By  the  end  of  May,  sooner  or  later  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  season,  the  bell-glasses  can 
be  removed,  but  it  is  of  importance  that  the  cut- 
tings should  not  be  disturbed  until  their  points 
indicate  growth.  They  should  then  be  carefully 
lifted,  and  the  plants  that  are  rooted  transferred 
to  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  if 
there  are  any  not  yet  rooted,  they  can  be  re- 
placed in  their  old  quarters  and  the  bell-glass  put 
over  them  for  a  few  days  to  stimulate  their 
growth. 

This  method  of  cultivation  if  carried  out  in  the 
way  recommended  will  be  found  to  answer  quite 
as  well  as  striking  the  laterals  taken  during  the 


summer  months,  which  I  believe  is  the  usual 
method  of  perpetuating  this  valuablQ.  mixed  bor- 
der plant.  I  have  found  a  9-inch  bell-glass  suffi- 
cient to  cover  seven  cuttings.  B.  S. 


THE  BEST  HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 
One  of  the  principal  flowers  of  August  is  the  her- 
baceous Phlox,  and  it  is  more  valuable  now  than 
formerly,  when  the  jjlants  were  more  weedy  in 
habit  and  with  comparatively  poor  coloured 
flowers.  The  finer  kinds  now  are  dwarf,  bushy, 
and  compact,  bearing  dense  heads  of  bloom,  with 
the  individual  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  distinct 
colour.  One  reason  why  Phloxes  fail  to  tell  in 
gardens  is  that  too  often  the  varieties  selected 
are  not  good,  and,  as  with  Pieonies,  Roses,  and 
almost  every  popular  flower,  dingy  magenta, 
purple,  rose,  and  allied  shades  prevail.  One  may 
see  this  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
dens, Chiswiok,  at  the  present  time,  where  a  large 
collection  is  now  in  full  bloom.  Many  of  the 
varieties  bear  dingy  purplish  flowers,  an  uglj' 
shade,  unpleasant  even  when  fresh,  but  quickly 
turning  to  a  still  more  unpleasant  tone  under  a 
bright  sun.  A  dozen  of  the  best  varieties  are  all 
that  need  be  grown  even  in  large  gardens  if 
flowers  that  show  to  advantage  are  selected, 
those  with  a  dark  centre  and  lighter  body  colour 
standing  out  conspicuously,  yet  not  too  much  so, 
from  the  rem.ainder.  Not  a  few  of  that  French 
raiser's  acquisitions,  M.  Lemoine,  are  remarkably 
fine,  the  plants  dense  and  strong  in  growth,  and 
with  splendidly  shaped  flowers  of  good  colour. 
But  English  growers,  such  as  Messrs.  Dickson, 
of  Chester ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt  ; 
and  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  have  done  much  to- 
wards popularising  this  handsome  and  fragrant 
flower.  Its  powerful  scent  is  not  liked  by  every- 
one, and  is  rather  a  drawback  when  large  groups 
are  formei.  One  may  get  a  succession  of  bloom 
by  planting  the  earlier  and  dwarfer  types,  also 
the  later  ones,  and  throughout  the  summer  one 
may  then  have  gay  breaks  of  colour,  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  having  been  obtained  chiefly  from 
P.  suffruticosa,  whilst  the  autumn-flowering  kinds 
have  originated  by  crossing  many  of  the  North 
American  species,  as  P.  paniculata  and  P.  de- 
cussata. 

During  recent  years  the  early  Phloxes  have 
got  very  popular,  and  the  reason  ii  that 
such  fine  varieties  have  been  raised,  that  whilst 
one  gets  great  masses  of  flowers  on  comparatively 
dwarf  heads,  they  light  up  the  garden  with  colour 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  one  yearns  for  va- 
riety. The  pure  white  kinds  bracked  up  by  dark 
green  evergreen  shrubs  are  delightful,  and  if  the 
situation  is  not  too  hot  will  last  for  some  time 
fresh  and  beautiful.  We  went  carefully  through 
the  Chiswick  collection  a  few  days  ago  and  made 
note  of  the  finest  varieties  for  colour.  Not  a  third 
of  the  collection  is  mentioned,  but  one  does  not 
want  mere  variet}',  simply  a  few  handsome  forms 
to  plant  if  wanted  in  good  groups.  Adonis  is  a 
kind  that  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens.  The 
plant  is  strong,  not  straggling,  and  the  flowers 
very  large,  almost  circular,  but  produced  in 
splendid  heads,  whilst  the  colour  is  clear  fresh 
rosy  salmon,  white  in  the  centre — a  tender  and 
refined  association.  This,  certainly  one  of  the 
best  in  its  particular  shade,  was  raised  by  M.  Le- 
moine. Aurore,  also  one  of  Lemoine's,  is  of  a 
salmon-rose  shade,  but  brighter  than  in  the  fore- 
going, not,  however,  a  garish  "staring"  shade 
that  one  quickly  gets  tired  of.  Bonnetain  is  a 
striking  kind,  bearing  a  sturdy  head  of  brilliant 
crimson  flowers  that  in  a  group  would  tell,  yet 
not  too  pronounced. 

Conspicuous  for  dense  strong  habit  is  a  variety 
named  Mrs.  P.  Callan,  which  has  shaded  carmine 
flowers  brighter  in  the  centre.  Magnet  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  crimson-flowered  varieties,  and 
Christina  Stuart  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinctly 
coloured  flowers,  white  with  inirplish  centre,  an- 
other of  this  class  being  Miss  Talbot,  a  striking 
kind,  because  of  the  decidedly  coloured  flowers, 
white  with  a  rich   rose-purple  centre.     All   the 
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three  following  are  of  shades  of  rose,  and  any 
may  be  selected,  because  in  each  case  with  fine 
bold  flowers  of  fine  colour.  John  Anderson 
is  brilliant  rose,  the  flowers  produced  in  a 
dense  head  ;  .John  Keda,  bearing  flowers  tinted 
with  salmon,  a  clean  pleasing  shade  ;  L.  T. 
Fleming,  bright,  with  intense  cirmine  centre, 
a  very  fine  variety,  one  of  the  best  in  the  collec- 
tion. Lilacs  are  not  .as  a  rule  satisfactory,  the 
colour  being  often  far  too  dead  and  washy,  but 
Lafayette  is  an  exception,  the  shade  being  very 
soft  and  pleasing,  with  the  centre  of  a  deeper 
tone.  Lucy  Ballet  produces  a  very  dense  he.ad 
and  lilac-purple  flowers,  touched  with  white.  It 
pleased  us  more  than  any  of  this  class  of  colour. 
Ale.x.  Matheson  is  a  good  dark  rose  kind,  with 
still  more  intense  centre. 

One  of  the  loveliest  varieties  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion is  Eugene  Danzanvilliers ;  the  plant  is 
robust,  free  and  compact,  bearing  a  large,  but 
not  too  dense  head  of  delicate  lilac-noloured 
flowers  with  white  centre.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  weak,  as  so  many  of  the  paler-tinted  varie- 
ties. Col.  Pitler  is  a  lovely  flower,  white,  with  violet 
centre — a  tenderly  coloured  kind.  Scipio,  white, 
touched  with  rose,  and  such  kinds  as  Le  Uestan 
and  William  Veitch,  white,  with  deep  crimson 
centre,  the  flowers  produced  in  a  compact,  bold 
head  ;  Mr.  Brook,  brilliant  crimson,  very  bright, 
the  flowers  borne  in  a  good  head  ;  Florent,  deep 
purple-blue ;  Gen.  Chaver,  brilliant  rose,  and 
Sylphide,  white,  touched  with  lilac,  are  also  well 
worth  growing. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  all  forms  of  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  is  the  pure  white.  One  gets 
true  whites  not  touched  in  the  slightest  with 
colour,  and  it  is  these  that  are  so  valuable  to 
group  in  bold  masses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
lawn,  near  banks  of  shrubs  and  in  similar  spots. 
Avalanche  is  perhaps  as  fine  as  any,  alihough  all 
are  good,  the  plant  being  dwarf,  spreading  and 
surmounted  by  a  wealth  of  bloom.  Mme.  Hoste  is 
of  great  beauty,  the  plant  of  dense  growth  and 
with  pure  white  flowers  of  fine  shape.  Bayadere 
and  Heloise  are  also  of  great  merit,  in  both  cases 
pure  white. 

This  may  appear  a  large  selection,  but  comprises 
the  finest  kinds  in  a  large  display.  Any  or  all 
of  them  may  be  chosen  without  tear  of  getting 
unpleasant  shades  of  colour  or  tall,  "scraggy" 
kinds  that  give  a  weedy  look  to  the  garden. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

PROP.\r,ATiN('.. — With  the  tufted  Pansy  propaga- 
tion finished,  so  far  as  cuttings  are  concerned, 
and  Carnation  layefring  well  in  hand,  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  think  of  taking  cuttings  of 
other  garden  plants,  and  a  general  inspection  is 
advisable  to  note  those  things  that  may  be  re- 
tained for  another  year  at  their  present  numerical 
strength,  increased  in  numbers,  or  whose  services 
can  be  dispensed  with  entirelj',  and  of  which  con- 
sequently no  propagation  will  ba  required.  For- 
tunately with  the  introduction  into  the  flower 
garden  of  so  many  really  good  perennials,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  annuals  that  can 
be  easily  raised  from  seed  and  that  will  flower 
satisfactorily  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  ranks  of  Violas, 
Carnations  and  Pinks,  comparatively  few  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  similar  things 
are  now  grown,  only  those  being  used  that  prove 
specially  adapted  for  particular  situations.  Cal- 
ceolarias I  have  altogether  discarded,  growing 
instead  dwarf  yellow  Marigolds,  Mrs.  Clibran 
Tropieolum  and  Bullion  tufted  Pansy.  Purple 
and  blue  tufted  Pansies  and  dwarf  Ageratums 
have  superseded  Lobelias,  although  the  last 
may  get  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the  advent  of 
Barnard's  perpetual.  Some  Pelargoniums  are 
still  found  u.seful,  notably  West  Brighton  Gem, 
Surprise,  and  Golden  Harry  Hieover,  for  small  beds, 
Jacoby,  Amaranth  and  Beckwith's  Pink  in  the 
crimson  and  pink  shades,  and  Flower  of  Spring 
and  Chelsea  Gem  in  the  variegated.  Manglesi 
is  about  the  best  variegated  to  grow  for  mixed 


beds  that  are  interspersed  with  such  things 
as  Verbenas  or  Begonia  Worthiana  and  B. 
semperflorens  Vernon.  This  last  Pelargonium 
(Manglesi)  is  a  miffy  subject  in  autumn  propa- 
gating, but  if  only  a  small  stock  is  retamed  it 
will  strike  readily  in  spring.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  West  Brigliton  Gem  there  is  no  scarlet  in 
the  above  list,  and  one  hardly  requires  this  shade 
in  zonals  if  he  has  plenty  of  Vesuvius  Tropieo- 
lum. One  or  two  of  the  free  Ivy-leaf  section 
should  always  be  kept  in  stock  to  furnish 
material  for  raised  beds,  window  boxes,  &c. 
Beds  of  seedling  Verbenas  may  be  looked 
through  to  see  if  there  is  anything  specially 
good,  and  if  so,  they  may  be  marked  for 
cuttings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pe- 
tunias. Snapdragons  and  Pentstemons  enter 
rather  largely  into  flower  garden  work,  and  the 
best  types  will  presently  have  to  be  perpetuated 
from  cuttings,  that  is  if  the  stock  in  hand  is  good. 
Marguerites  are  among  tlie  best  plants  for  large 
beds,  blocks  of  these  associated  with  Jacoby  Pe- 
largonium or  a  crimson  Begonia  making  a  very 
eH"ective  arrangement.  As  usual,  the  maggot  is 
very  busy  on  the  large-flowered  varieties,  but  the 
small-flowered  fine  leaved  form  is  free  from  the 
pest,  and  this  is  an  equally  good  bedder,  as  its 
flowers,  although  small,  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

Sweet  Pe.vs. — In  all  gardens  where  these  have 
been  well  done,  that  is  where  they  were  sown  in 
deep  well-prepared  soil  and  received  an  early  and 
a  liberal  mulching,  the  experience  is  doubtless 
almost  identical  with  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Hart- 
land  on  p.  9.5 — they  have  grown  to  a  great  height, 
and  with  seed-pods  promptly  removed  there  has 
been  a  splendid  display  and  the  season  will  be 
long  sustained.  Last  year  at  this  time  all  except 
a  couple  of  rows  on  a  north  border  had  succumbed 
to  the  prolonged  drought  and  were  only  fit  for  the 
rubbish  heap.  I  have  a  very  pretty  contrast  close 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  alternate  clumps  of  Mrs. 
Sankey,  Splendour,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Boreat- 
ton.  This  last  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of 
the  dark  Peas  ;  the  colour  is  very  rich  and  it  is 
wonderfully  free.  The  beSt  forms  of  Sweet  Peas 
are  very  serviceable  for  the  summer  clothing  of 
unsightly  .stumps ;  a  few  stakes  may  be  placed  out- 
side the  plants,  inclining  to  the  top  of  the  stump 
and  an  occasional  bit  of  matting  used  to  keep  them 
a  little  within  bounds. 

Heri'..\ceous  borders. — From  the  present  time 
onwards  until  the  end  of  the  summer  and  quite 
half  through  the  autumn  is  the  season  for  the 
majority  of  the  larger  herbaceous  plants,  and  as 
the  borders  will  be  gay  with  the  flowers  of  many 
different  families,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  note  the 
general  effect  with  tlie  view  of  making  improve- 
ments in  the  grouping  at  next  planting  time.  No 
one  family  should  have  undue  prominence,  espe- 
pecially  if  that  family  is  represented  by  only  one 
shade  of  colour.  A  background,  for  instance, 
that  mainly  consists  of  Helianthus  in  variety  or 
Solidagos  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  monotonous.  There 
are  very  few  herbaceous  borders  on  a  large  scale 
th.at  are  satisfactorily  planted  at  the  first 
attempt;  fortunately  most  of  the  inmates  bear 
shifting  well,  and  can  also  be  readily  in- 
creased by  division,  and  any  alterations  required 
can  be  made  after  the  first  flowering  season. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  such  work  finished,  if 
possible,  this  side  of  Christmas,  to  divide  and  re- 
]jlant  carefully,  and  to  help  the  plants  a  little  the 
first  season  if  the  weather  is  against  them. 
Spaces  may  at  pl.anting  time  be  left  for  those 
things  which  will  be  increased  by  cuttings  and 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  ready  until  next  spring. 
The  most  vigorous  among  the  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  plants  are  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  last  year,  when  they  were 
forced  prematurely  into  flower  by  the  great  amount 
of  sunshine  and  the  prolonged  drought,  but  al- 
though later,  appearances  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  very  fine  display  of  bloom.  For  a 
season  or  two  after  planting,  if  the  materials  to 
hand  were  somewhat  scanty,  other  things  have  to 
be  introduced  to  fill  the  border,  but  with  good  cul- 
tivation and  a  little  judicious  autumnal  division 


the  perennials  will  soon  monopolise  the  space. 
The  only  foreigner  at  the  back  of  our  borders  this 
year  is  Nicotiana  colossea,  and  an  occasional  clump 
of  the  same  is  decidedly  effective,  the  magnificent 
leaves  forming  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  rather 
smiiU  foliage  of  many  perennials,  the  Starworts 
andPvrethrum  uliginosum,  for  example.  Although 
as  a  rule  very  few  stakes  are  employed  on  these 
borders,  the  terrific  rain  on  the  2!»th  of  last  month 
knocked  things  about  and  necessitated  a  little 
pulling  together.  For  large  clumps,  when  stak- 
mg  is  really  necessary,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  half-inch  or  three-quarter-inch  round  iron  in 
5-feet,  6-feet  and  7-feet  lengths  sharpened  at  the 
one  end.  They  are  rather  expensive  at  the  out.set, 
but  bearing  in  mind  their  durability  and  also  their 
strength  and  neatness,  I  think  the  little  extra 
money  given  is  laid  out  to  advantage.  In  the  wild 
garden  just  at  present  the  tall  Phloxes,  Chrysan- 
themum maximum  and  some  of  the  Levis  and  the 
Novi-Belgii  Starw  orts  are  in  great  beauty.  Clumps 
of  Hydrangea  paniculata  associated  with  Fuchsia 
graoiUs  also  make  a  very  effective  group. 

Claremont.  E.  Bi'rreu,. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

Is  spite  of  a  somewhat  sunless  season  and  lately 
much  damp  and  wet,  border  Carnations  are  look- 
ing particularly  well.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  with  plenty  of  late  buds.  The  improve- 
ment in  varieties  is  most  striking.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  one  was  glad  to  cultivate  varieties  of 
the  Clove  section,  and  that  because  they  were,  if 
not  the  only  kinds  suitable  for  border  culture,  at 
least  among  the  best  for  that  purpose.  Now  the 
day  of  the  old  Cloves  is  over,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  old  crimson,  which  is  yet  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers,  they  must 
give  place  to  sorts  in  every  respect  superior. 
Varieties,  indeed,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  beginners  to  select  a  few  really  good  bor- 
der kinds.  In  a  border  Carnation  we  look  for 
several  stems,  and  instead  of  one  to  four  blooms, 
at  least  fifty.  There  are  now  many  sorts  which, 
while  perfect  in  other  respects,  meet  these  re- 
fpiirements.  Not  a  few  also  possess  a  bold,  up- 
right habit,  though  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  that  respect. 

Exception  has  repeatedly  been  taken  to  yellow 
varieties,  on  account  of  the  poor  growth  they  as  a 
rule  make.  I  grow  a  number  of  yellow  sorts, 
some  of  which  I  do  not  recommend  for  general 
border  cultivation,  though  most  of  them  are  fairly 
robust.  The  new  varieties  raised  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  are,  however,  so  strong  in 
habit  and  produce  grass  of  such  vigour  as  to  equal 
in  these  respects  most  Carnations.  Primrose 
League  and  Corunna  are  both  good  border  sorts, 
though  somewhat  weak  in  the  calyx.  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  is  very  tine,  and  in  tone  a  much  lighter 
yellow  than  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  in  colour  is 
almost  a  gold  tint.  The  blooms  of  the  latter  are 
also  the  larger.  Owing  to  the  robust,  free-grow- 
ing habit  of  the  plants,  combined  with  their  other 
good  qualities,  these  new  yellow  sorts  are  certain 
to  be  largely  grown.  White  varieties  are  now 
very  numerous.  Though  a  few  of  the  newe.'t 
sorts  have  not  yet  expanded  their  blooms,  the  fol- 
lowing are  all  good:  Of  all,  Ellen  Teny,  apparently 
a  white  counterpart  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  the 
finest ;  with  perfect  calyx,  the  bloom  is  larger  than 
the  biggest  Gloire  de  Nancy,  though  the  flowers, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  less  pure  white. 
Niphetos  is  the  earliest  white,  and  a  beautiful 
sort.  I  have  sent  a  nice  bunch  of  lona,  which  will 
in  some  degree  show  how  fine  a  variety  this  is  for 
vase  decoration.  The  individual  blooms  are  not 
large,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  pretty  withal, 
and  on  the  whole  I  doubt  if  a  better  gardener's 
Carnation  is  to  be  found  among  whites.  Mrs. 
Muir  is  another  good  kind,  the  Gardenia-like 
blooms  being  exquisite  in  form.  The  Spy  is  a  fine 
bold  flower,  extremely  free  and  good.  Weisse 
Dame,  or  White  Lady,  is  a  very  beautiful  white, 
but  the  plant  is  not  free  flowering.  Souvenir  de 
Ferrand  is  a  late  variety,  of  strong  growth,  and 
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very  fine.     The   apricot-coloured  varieties  have 
been  largely  added   to  during  the  past  year  or 
two.     I  have  occasionally  seen   blooms  at  flower 
shows,  but  one  cannot  judge  of  their  merits  shown 
in  that  way.     I  have  not  seen  Winifred,  which  is 
recommended  in  TiiK  Garden,  but  The  Beau  is 
very  good,  being  of  a  lovely  shade  of  colour  and 
the  Bower  otherwise  perfect.     I  also  like  Sigurd, 
though  this  is  somewhat  rougher.     Thel'ascha  is 
large  and  very  rich   in  tone.     Of  rose  and  pink 
flowers  there  is  a  very  large  number.    Some  are  of 
the   softest   blush,   Countess   of   Paris   being   es- 
teemed for  the  delicate  tinting  of  its  Ijlooms  and 
for  its  free  and  early-flowering  habit.   Waterwitch 
is  even  more  beautiful,  and  surpasses  in  delicacy 
of    tint   all   other    kinds.     Somewhat   warmer  in 
tint  and  late  in  flowering  is  another  lovely  Clove- 
scented  sort  named  Lady  Nina  Balfour.  It  detracts 
somewhat   from   the   merits   of   these   as    border 
flowers  that  they   are  easily  damaged  by  damp, 
muggy  weather.      Of  course   all   Carnations  are, 
but  these  seem  to  show  the  very  least  speck  on  their 
petals.     There  is  r|uite  a  number  of  good  things 
of  a  light  rosy  sliade.     Maggie  Lawie  has  Ijeen 
several  times  this  season  noted  as  Maggie  Laurie. 
This  is  very  pretty,  but  not  so  good  a  grower  as 
some  others.     The  earliest  variety  here  is  William 
Perrin  ;  a  dash  of  lilac  suffusing  the  rose  somewhat 
spoils  it,  but  on  account  of  its  very  early  flowering 
it  is  well  worth   growing.     Duchess  of  Fife   has 
a    soft    rosy    flower,    Clove  -  scented,    very    free 
and  of  good  habit.     I  have  grown  for  some  years 
a  French  variety  of  exactly  the  same  colour.     The 
flowers  are  very   large,  the  plant  most  vigorous 
and  free-flowering,   and   though  a  rough-looking 
sort,  it  has  so  many  good  points  that  I  have  always 
kept  it.     Its  name  is   Honors   de    Balzac.     The 
best  rosy-coloured  border  Carnation,  and  of  which 
I  send  a  cut-over  plant  just  as  grown,  is  a  seed- 
ling on    trial  from  Mr.   Douglas.     In  shade   it  is 
lighter  than   Ketton  Kose,  but  in   every  respect 
surpasses  that  good  sort.  The  plant  is  moderately 
early,   but    it    continues    flowering    till    late    in 
autumn.     This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Carnations,  and  one  of  the  most  sweetly  scented. 
Raby  Castle,  with,  its  many  faults,  is  still  indis- 
pensable.    It  is  late  flowering.     I  have  been  sup- 
plied with  this  under  a  variety  of  names.     Ruby 
promises  to  be  a  good  border  sort,  being  free  and 
in  colour  distinct  and  pleasing.     Delambre  is  a 
French     sort,     exceedingly     free-flowering,     the 
flowers  in  colour  being  of  a  saunony-pink   shade  : 
young  blooms  are  bright   and  striking,  but  they 
dull  with  age.     Abigail  is  a  good  late  flower,  and 
even  later  than  this  is  a  deep  rose  seedling  of  Mr. 
Douglas's.   I  have  bloomed  this  in  pots  ;  the  plant 
is  of  a  bold  upright  liabit   and   extremely  free. 
The    most   brilliant  of   all    rose   varieties  is    the 
German  sort  named  Jessica.     It  is  not  very  free 
in  habit,  but  the  pl.ant  is  perfectly  healthy,  and 
the  colour  is  novel  and  fine.     Passing  to  red  varie- 
ties,  there  have  been  of  late  among  these  many 
introductions  of  surpassing  beauty.     The  earliest 
of   all   is  Oriflamrae,  which,  however,   lacks   the 
free-blooming  habit  one  would  always  like.     The 
colour     is    bright    scarlet.      Alene     Neuman    is 
moderately  early  ;  this  is  a  splendid  border  sort, 
vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  with  red  flowers  of  a 
large  size.     It  is  Srt'eet  scented.     Lady  Audrey 
BuUer  is  very  brilliant  grown  in  a  inass.     When  I 
first  tried  this  I  was  disappointed  with  its  some- 
what loose  open  flowers.     This  year,  however,  it 
has  proved  itself  a  really  fine  Clove.     The  edges 
of  the  petals  are  roundly  serrate,  the  plant  strong 
and  free.     The  Port  Light  I  have  flowered  this 
year.   The  plant  is  very  strong  and  free-flowering, 
and  the  blooms  are  finer  than  of  either  of  the  above 
and   of  a   shining  scarlet  colour.      King   Arthur 
is  a  very  large  variety,  bright  crimson-scarlet  in 
colour,    and    quite    distinct.      The   most   perfect 
scarlet,    however,    though   the   bloom   is   not   so 
large  as  that  of  the  last,  is  Hayes'  Scarlet.     This 
glowing  variety  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable 
for  grouping  in  open-air  beds  and  for  cut  flowers. 
Nereide   is  dark  crimson,   the  flowers  small,  but 
good.   King  of  Crimsons  is  late  and  good.  Mephisto 
is  a  dark  crimson  Clove,  very   sweet   and    good. 
There  are  few  good  purple  sorts.     None  is,  I  find, 


better  than  Lady  Manverg,  a  really  fine  border  sort, 
also  known  as  Foxh.all  Beauty.  Leasing  is  also  good, 
in  tone  somewhat  darker  than  the  above  ;  neither 
are  free-flowering.  Cornelia  Cock  is  fairly  goo<l, 
maroon-violet  in  colour.  Theodore  is  in  colour 
light  heliotrope,  and  a  sort  that  is  in  much  re- 
(juest.  It  is  a  fairly  good  border  sort.  The  most 
free  flowering  in  these  peculiar  tints,  of  which  I 
have  a  few  sorts,  is  a  flamed  scarlet  French  \'a- 
rict}'  ;  ladies  are  fond  of  this.  In  Meta  we  have 
one  of  the  best  Painted  Ladies,  a  section  one 
never  hears  about.  This  is  a  very  |)retty  flower, 
the  outside  and  inner  edge  of  the  petal  being  of  a 
flat,  dull  fle.sh  tint,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
inside  of  the  petal  rosy  carmine.  Of  striped  and 
spotted  flowers  there  is  t|uite  a  large  number. 
The  best  of  these  among  those  I  grow  is  a  variety 
without  name,  a  bunch  of  which  I  send.  It  is 
very  bright  and  pleasing,  and  invaluable  for 
cutting. 

Of  yellow-ground  fancies  and  Picotees  I  also  have 
a  number.  These,  as  a  rule,  do  not  succeed  well 
out  of  doors.  In  a  hot  summer  like  last  they  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  but  this  year  they  are  much  less 
beautiful.  One  of  the  finest  border  kinds  is  Agnes 
Chambers.  If  the  newer  sorts  succeed,  nothing, 
I  think,  will  be  more  charming  than  Harlequin; 
the  ground  is  clear  yellow,  the  edge  a  soft  rose, 
broken  here  and  there  with  purple-crimson,  the 
effect  of  the  flower  as  a  whole  being  most  pleas- 
ing ;  the  flower  is  large.  President  Carnot  is 
much  brighter  and  of  a  deeper  tone,  the  edge 
being  clear  crimson.  I  much  like  Florrie  Hen- 
wood,  its  edge  of  rosy  lilac  producing  a  soft  and 
charming  effect.  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Ladas  are 
both  fine  varieties  ;  the  latter  the  brighter  of  the 
two,  clear  yellow,  and  edge  very  bright  crimson. 
The  former  has  an  edge  of  clear  rose  on  a  soft 
yellow  ground.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

EaM  Lothian. 


DAFFODIL   NOTES. 
The  majority  of  trade  growers  of  DafTodils  will 
by  this  time  have  lifted  a  large  portion  of  their 
stocks  of  these,    and  where  large    and   varied 
collections  are  grown  the  work   is  most   impor- 
tant.    A  good  deal  of  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  in  charge,   and   this  in  many   ways,  for 
it    is   .simply    snrjirising   how    very   indiflerent 
the    ordinary    nursery   labourer   is    in    regard 
to  the  stocks.     It  matters  little  to  him,  and  he 
cares  perliaps  less  should  he  thoughtlessly  plunge 
his  fork  into  a  handful  of  bulbs  or  mix  up  a  few 
labels.     This  may  seem  a  very  trifling  matter 
at  first  sight,  but  really  it  is  no  light  thing  for 
a   tradesman,    a   specialist   in  these   things,  to 
have  his  stocks  mixed.     IMany  of  the  Daffodils, 
however,  are  so  very  distinct  in  themselves,  that 
they   may   be  readily   named   from   the   bulbs 
alone.    This  studying  the  various  characteristics 
of    the    dormant  bulb   is    a    most    interesting 
matter,  and  may  be  found  more  useful  than  is 
ajiparent  at  first  in  determining  varieties  ;  par- 
ticularly is   this  so   with   some   of   the   double 
forms   now  grouped  under  N.   Telamonius.     I 
had  a  case  in  point  quite  recently  whilst  lifting 
my  stocks.     A  couple  of  years  ago  I  noticed  an 
exceptionally   distinct   bud    among  a  large  lot 
coming  into  flower  in  the  greenhouse.     Watch- 
ing these  as  they  expanded,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  a  flower  of  exceptional   size,  quite  double 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  Telamonius  plenus  and 
of  an  exquisite  pale  yellow,  a  tone  of  colour  not 
unlike  a  light  coloured  Marechal  Kiel  Rose.     I 
showed  this  to   several  specialists  in  Dafl'odils, 
most  of   whom   were  doubtful  about  it.     One 
authority  at  length  surprised  me  by  informing 
me  that  it  was  merely  N.  Telamonius  plenus.   I 
assured  him  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  va- 
riety, as,  apart  from  the  flower,  the  bulb  also 
was  very  distinct.     This  my  friend  informed  me 
would  eventually  revert  to  Telamonius.     I  have 
now  lifted  these  bulbs  after  two  seasons,  and  to 


all  intents  and  purpcses  they  are  those  of  prin- 
ceps,  a  bulb  widely  different  in  its  build  and 
also  the  cliaracter  of  the  skin  from  all  else.  I 
have  only  now  to  ])laiit  these  bulbs  .at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  side  of  some  typical  [irinceps, 
and  if  the  time  of  flowering  and  tlie  foliage 
agree  with  princeps,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  new'- 
comer  is  a  double  princeps.  1  believe  Mr.  Barr 
refers  all  these  yellow  doubles  to  one  head, 
viz.,  Telamonius,  though  I  really  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  other  kinds  should  not  have 
produced  their  doubles  also.  And  I  am  content 
to  regard  structure  of  the  bulb  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  arriving  at  their  iden- 
tity. 

Lifting  and  Replantino  the  Biles. 

Amateurs  and  others  who  intend  dividing  and 
replanting  their  bulbs  should  n<iw  lose  no  time 
in  ('oing  so  if  the  work  has  not  been  already 
begun.       Indeed,    where    the    lifting    has   not 
been  contemplated  it  would  be  most  beneficial, 
particularly  on  cold  and   heavy  soils  with  the 
amount  (if  wet  this  season,  to  have  them  out  of 
the    soil  for   a   few  weeks'   perfect   rest.     The 
abundant    rain   and     the    close,    warm    atmo- 
sphere will  greatly  excite  the  bulbs,  and  new 
roots  will  be  emitted  too  quickly.     This  is  not 
so  important,  however,  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained.     In  lifting,  the  first  group  to  be  dealt 
with  should  be  poeticus,  as  ttiese  are  distinct  in 
their    root-producing    from   all    else  ;    indeed, 
they  appear  rather  to  have  a  tendency  to  per- 
petual rooting,   iur.sniuch  as  I  have  never  yet 
found  the  bulbs  without    having   roots   of   all 
lengths,    from   half  an  inch  to   several   inches 
long.     The  root  fibres   are   also   distinct  from 
the    rest,  and    do   not    lose   tlieir   vitality    so 
readily  when  out  of  the  soil.     I  find   the  least 
number  of  new  roots  issuing  in  the   first  fort- 
night in  June,  and  bulbs  harvested  about  this 
time  are  the  best  for  trade  piii poses  generally. 
This   latter   applies   more   particularly   to   the 
variety  ornatus,   wliich  does  not   appear  to  be 
benefited  by  drying  off'  at  all,  liut  rather  the 
reverse.     Amateurs,    therefore,    who   only   lift 
their  bulbs  to  benefit  them  should  leave  the 
variety   just   named   alone,    and,    indeed,    the 
other  members  of  this  group  also.   In  replanting 
this  variety  the   work  may   be  done   at   once, 
and  thus  save  any  loss  of  root  fibre.     Taking 
the  whole   of   the    Daffodils   together,   I   have 
seldom  seen  them  in  finer  condition,  while  the 
development  has  been  remarkable.     This  was 
to  some  extent  expected,  for  rarely  has  there 
been   a   better   or   more   luxuriant   display   of 
foliage  than  in  April  and  May  of  the  present 
year.     The  splendid  condition  of  the  bulbs  in 
unmanured  land  in  my  case  may  be  attributed 
to  the  excellent  growing  weather  in  the  spring, 
and  may  also  in  a  measure  be  due  to  the  small 
progress  generally  made  by  the  bulbs  last  year 
by  reason  of  the  drought.     Last  year  my  bulbs 
maile  their  entire  growth  and  died  down  without 
rain.     This  year  there  has  been  a  ileal  of  rain 
and  the  bulb*  are  in  splendid  form,  being  of 
large  size  and  as  firm  as  a  stone.     The  Tenby 
Dafl'odil  is  no  exception  here,  for  it  seems  suited 
to  a  nicety.     This  kind  should  always  be  lifted 
early  and  thoroughly  dried   in  open  trays  or 
even  on  a  dry  floor.    Upon  no  account  let  anyone 
place  green  bulbs,  that  is,  bulbs  freshly  lifted 
from    the     soil,    in     close     boxes     with     lids. 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  instance  of  this,  the 
result  of  ignorance,   and   the   bulbs  were  in  a 
most   pitiable   plight.     Quantities   of    vahiable 
bulbs  were  quite  rotten,  such  excellent  kinds 
as  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  cernuus  and  its  double 
form  and  spurius  major  being  among  the  chief 
sufterers.     The  safest  means  for  an  amateur  to 
employ  in  dealing  with  these  things  is  to  place 
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them  in  an  ordinary  wooden  box  4  inches  or  5 
inches  deep,  placing  these  in  the  potting  shed 
or  outhouse.  Various  ways  will  readih' suggest 
themselves,  and  it  matters  little  wliich  so  long 
as  the  bulbs  are  well  exposed  to  the  air.  This 
and  occasionally  turning  them  wiU  be  sufficient 
for  their  needs.  In  all  soUs  the  bulbs  are  not 
alike,  and  some  kinds,  particularly  princeps, 
niaximus,  Empress,  Emperor,  Horsfieldi  and 
others,  may  remain  for  three  or  four  years  in 
the  same  spot  without  distirrbance  and  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  provided  ample  room  exists  for 
development.  Bulbs  of  maximus  two  years 
planted  have  turned  out  magnificently.  The 
bolder  kinds,  too,  such  as  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, when  left  for  a  couple  of  seasons  will 
send  U]i  f(_)liage  more  like  that  of  Leeks  than 
Daffodils  ;  indeed,  I  have  often  seen  both  these 
varieties  with  foliage  upwards  of  2  feet  0  inches 
in  height  from  ground  level  and  over  \j  inches 
broad.  Daffodils  that  do  this  will  provide  fine 
bold  flowers  also-  But  these  same  bulbs  lifted 
and  replanted  in  due  course  would  not  produce 
foliage  more  than  18  inches  or  20  inches  the 
following  season,  thereby  proving  that  in  some 
kinds  there  is  a  waste  of  vigour,  and  this  is  due 
in  its  entirety  to  lifting  and  drying.  Princeps, 
again,  will  in  this  soil  readily  produce  three  and 
often  four  flowers  to  a  bulb  two  and  three 
years  planted,  and  when  this  is  so,  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  mar  the  efl'ect  by  lifting. 
The  variety  Grandee  forms  another  instance  of 
exceptional  vigour.  A  year  or  two  back  I 
planted  si.x  bulbs,  unfortunately  somewhat 
diseased  at  the  time,  in  good  deep  soil  beside  a 
Privet  hedge.  In  the  second  year  from  plant- 
ing these  six  bulbs  produced  twenty-one 
flowers,  making  a  most  effective  clump.  When 
planted  they  were  quite  ordinary  in  size. 
I  mention  these  kinds  severally  so  that  the 
amateur  may  see  there  is  no  reason  for 
lifting  all  the  collection  in  any  one  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  such  kinds  as  Ard-Righ 
and  the  whole  of  the  spurius  section,  together 
with  eeniuus  and  allied  kinds,  must  be  lifted 
annually  ;  indeed  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
them  healthy.  Lifted  early  and  dried  thoroughly 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  several 
years.  Any  that  are  diseased  will  be  benefited 
by  removing  the  outer  skins  and  spreading 
them  out  on  a  hard  gravel  path,  where  sun  and 
wind  may  have  full  play  upon  them.  I  have 
practically  cured  bulbs  of  the  Tenby  Datibdil 
that  were  diseased  by  this  .simple  means  alone. 
See  that  all  canker  and  disease  are  first  removed 
from  the  base,  so  that  sun  and  air  may  have 
access  ;  this  will  result  in  much  good.  For  the 
present,  however,  keep  these  from  the  general 
stock,  and  give  them  similar  treatment  another 
year,  after  which  they  will  be  ready  to  go  with 
the  bulk  again.     The  disease  known  as 

Bas.al  Rot 
is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  attacks  of  mites,  a 
species  of  Acarus,  boring  into  the  basal  tunic, 
and  clearing  away  the  flesh  from  thLs  particular 
spot.  Their  mode  of  procedure  appears  to  be 
this :  Having  bored  into  the  bulb,  they  commence 
eating  their  way  around  the  basal  portion,  thus 
clearing  away  or  eating  direct  through  the  roots. 
This  done,  decay  and  disease  speedily  ensue. 
I  have  found  them  present  and  at  work  on 
what  appeared  perfectly  healthy  bulbs.  They 
are  very  small  and  require  a  good  glass  to  see 
them  well.  Iheir  bodies  are  colourless,  almost 
transparent,  and  it  is  probalily  due  to  this  fact, 
combined  with  the  additional  fact  that  they 
work  beneath  the  surface,  that  they  have  been 
so  long  overlooked  Hitherto  it  was  generally 
believed  that  their  presence  was  due  to  the 
decomposing  state  of  the  bulbs.  They  appear 
to  dislike  the  light,    and  are  probably   either 


killed  or  weakened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
Badly  infested  examples  may  be  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  soft  soap,  paraflin,  and  quassia  for 
forty-eight  hours,  first  removing  the  outer 
scales.  E.  J. 

Societies  and  Exhibition'. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
AuorsT  14. 

Another  exceedingly  full  exhibition  was  held  on 

Tuesday  last.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  the.=e  fortnightly  meetings  are  increasing  in 
popularity  both  on  the  part  of  visitors  (Fellows 
and  otherwise  I  who  attend  from  time  to  time  and 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  and  private  growers  ^^■ho 
stage  their  productions.  That  these  oft-recur- 
ring shows  can  be  so  well  patronised  without  the 
usual  inducement  of  prizes  speaks  well  for  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  the  right  kind  that  is  being 
taken  in  horticulture  generally.  No  further  proof 
could  be  needed  of  the  present  popularity  of  hardy 
border  flowers  than  that  afforded  on  this  occa- 
sion. These  were  staged  in  remarkably  fine  con- 
dition from  many  and  varied  sources,  and  in  large 
variety  also.  There  was  a  fine  assortment  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes,  early  (iladioli,  late  Car- 
nations, and  annuals  consisting  of  the  best 
kinds,  whilst  half-hardy  subjects  were  repre- 
sented in  good  character  by  Cactus  and  single 
Dahlias,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  dwarf  Cannas. 
Turning  to  plants  for  indoor  use  more  particu- 
larly, there  was  a  grand  bink  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis  from  Syon,  which  made  a  fine  show, 
whilst  from  Roehampton  came  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  small  decorative  Crotons  ever  staged. 
A  choice  and  varied  assortment  of  new  and  rare 
Ferns  was  staged  from  Upper  Edmonton,  these 
being  an  object  lesson  in  i"er-n  culture  of  kinds 
none  too  common.  Orchids  were  not  present  in 
such  large  immbers  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
nor  were  so  many  first-class  certificates  awarded, 
although  awards  of  merit  were  fairly  plentiful. 
The  most  prominent  features  were  the  grand  lot 
of  cut  L;vlias  and  Cattleyas  from  the  Stand  Hall 
collection,  the  group  of  that  remarkably  distinct 
and  singularly  beautiful  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthi  from  Upper  Clapton,  and  the  Oncidiura 
Jonesianum  in  quantity  from  St.  Albans,  with  the 
l)i<as  from  the  Royal  Botaniu  Gardens,  Kew. 
Ltelia  elegans  was  shown  from  several  sources  and 
in  decidedly  distinct  varieties  :  this  is  essentially 
an  Orchid  for  August.  Dendrobium  forraosum 
giganteum,  now  in  its  season,  also  was  shown, 
the  plants  betokening  first-class  culture.  Fruit 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  fine  collection  of  early  Apples 
and  Pears  from  Maidstone,  of  Gooseberries,  &e  , 
from  Langley,  and  of  Tomatoes  from  Frogmoie, 
with  ear-ly  outdoor  Peaches  .and  Nectarines  from 
Syon.  The  Melons  shown  for  certificates  were 
nut  in  good  condition  and  no  award  was  made  to 
either  kind. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

L.liLIO  -  C'.-VTTLEY,\      BROOMFIELDEXSIS      (Cattleya 

aurea  var.  x  Lalia  pra;stans),  which  in  a  singular 
manner  exhibits  the  influence  of  each  parent,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  rosy  purple  shade, 
the  latter  also  very  broai,  there  being  iro  trace  of 
the  yellow  as  seen  in  C.  aurea,  this  being  subdued 
by  the  richer  colour  of  L.  pnestans.  Thelabellum 
is,  however,  the  most  distinct  feature,  this  being 
much  after  that  of  C.  aurea,  but  more  compact ; 
the  colour  is  even  deeper  than  in  the  last-named, 
being  of  an  intensely  dark  velvety  crimson- 
purple,  with  darker  veins  towards  the  base,  whilst 
the  throat  has  the  golden  veins  that  characterise 
C.  aurea.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  line  hybrid. 
Shown  by  Mr.  \V.  Wells,  Broomfield,  Sale, 
Cheshire. 

Awards   of  merit  were  voted  in  favour  of  the 
following  : — 

Bleth  Watsonian-v  (Sander's  var. ). — A  distinct 
species   of    medium    growth,    with    bright    rosy 


purp'c  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  of  a  darker 
shade,  with  yellow  markings  in  the  throat.  The 
bulbs  ai-e  lar-ge  and  flattened  in  shape,  but  did 
not  bear  any  foliage.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co. 

L.tJLiA  ELEGAXS  DrrLC0TE^fSIS. — A  supsrlor  va- 
riety, with  pale  metallic-purple  sepals  and  petals 
.and  an  intensely  deep  crimson-purple  lip,  the 
entire  flower  being  of  much  substanca.  The  one 
spike  bore  five  flowers,  some  of  the  growths  having 
one  leaf  and  others  two.  From  Mr.  W.  Cobb, 
Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cvi'ripedh-M  ExcELsirs  (C.  Rothschildianum  x 
C.  Harrisianum),  as  might  be  anticip.ated,  is  a 
remarkably  fine  hybrid,  having  bold  looking 
flowers ;  tire  dorsal  sepal  has  the  markings  of 
the  former  jiar-ent,  into  which  a  shade  of  gresn 
has  been  infused  ;  the  petals  are  more  expanded 
also  and  wider,  being  pi-ofusely  spotted;  the  lip 
is  large  and  of  a  deep  bronzy  shade.  The  colour  of 
C.  Harrisianum  is,  besides  the  variation  in  the 
petals,  the  greatest  influence  the  cross  has  exer- 
cised.    From  Mr.  Thos.  Staffer,  Manchester. 

CvPRU'EIlirM     LEfCOCHILUM    VAR.    AUREfM.  —  .\ 

distinct  form  of  this  dwarf  species  ;  it  has  a  rich 
cream3'  shade  as  ground  colour,  which  imparts  to 
the  dark  spots  and  markings  a  brighter  appear- 
ance, the  lip  being  self-coloured  and  of  the  same 
creamj'  shade  ;  the  petals  are  also  very  broad. 
From  "Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Camberwell. 

CvPRii'EDirM  G0DEFROY.1:  (Cambridge  Lod'je 
var.)  has,  like  the  preceding,  the  outline  of  C. 
bellatnlum,  but,  like  it,  is  distinct  from  that 
species  ;  the  ground  colour  in  this  instance  is 
pearly-white,  with  dark  rraroon -crimson  spots 
and  blotches  over  the  entire  flower.  From  Mr. 
R.  J.  ileasures. 

CvrRII'EDIUM  TESSELL.ATUM  PORPHYREUM  (C.  con- 
color  X  C.  barbatum)  is  a  very  distinct  and  fine 
hybrid  ;  the  flower  throughout  has  a  bronzy  purple 
suffusion,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  large,  as  in  C. 
barbatum,  the  lip  flattened  and  petals  broad ; 
under  the  purple  there  exists  a  yellowish  ground 
colour.     From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures. 

CvPRirEDifM  W.  R.  Lee  (C.  superbiens  x  C. 
Elliottianum).  — A  hybrid  with  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  more  after  the  former  than  the  latter 
parent ;  the  one  spike  bore  two  flowers,  with  the 
petals  in  the  way  of  C.  Jlorgaiiit,  but  broader  and 
less  drooping,  being  white  towards  the  ends  and 
greenish  at  the  base,  the  spotting  being  profuse 
and  dark  in  colour,  the  lip  large  and  pale  in  colour, 
the  dorsal  sepal  also  large  and  coloured,  as  in  the 
petals,  with  dark  veins,  the  entire  flower  very 
large,  of  fine  proportions  and  bold  appearance. 
From  Mr.  W.  R.  Lee,  Audenshaw,  JIanchester. 

Cattleya  Asiitoni  (C.  Harrisoni  X  C.  Warsce- 
wiczi— ('.(?.,  C.  gigas).  is  of  quite  intermediate  size, 
with  the  outline  of  ttie  former  parent,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  the  shade  mostly  seen  in 
'C.  gigas  ;  the  lip,  although  smaller,  has  also  the 
features,  but  less  of  the  colour  seen  in  the  same 
species  ;  the  growth  is  very  free  with  two  leaves 
to  the  bulbs,  as  in  C.  Harrisoni.  From  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

L.ELIA  elec:axs  pr.est.an'S,  which  has  much  in 
common  with  L.  elegans  dulcotensis,  already 
de-cribed  above,  but  is  of  the  two  the  better  and 
more  distinct  variety.  The  flowers  of  L.  elegans 
priestans  are  larger  and  the  growth  more  robust, 
with  the  shading  similar,  but  rather  deeper  in  the 
sepals  and  petals.     From  Mr.  C.  Ingram,  Elstead. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Dendro- 
bium mutabile  (syn.,  D.  triadenium),  a  pretty 
white  variety  with  orange  markings  on  the  lip, 
the  spikes  close  and  compact,  flowers  below  the 
average  size;  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  :  Stanhopea  inodora,  having  pale  greenish 
yellow  petals  and  sepals,  the  rest  ivory-white; 
from  Mr.  Walter  C.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill  ; 
Epidondrum  BrassavoUe,  \vith  rather  long  pale 
golden  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  partly 
pure  white  and  partly  rosy  purpls,  and  E.  radia- 
tum,  having  greenish  w-hite  sepaleand  petals  and 
a  white  lip  with  dark  lines,  the  flowers  compact ; 
both  from  the  same  sour-ce  as  the  foregoing  Stan- 
hopea. Ar-aehnanthe  moschifera,  also  from  Mr. 
Walker. 
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To  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  a  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded  for  a  very  attractive  group, 
in  which  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  an  entirely 
distinct  sjiecies,  was  a  prominent  feat\ire,  a  large 
number  of  plants  in   flower  being  shown  of  this 
decided  novelty,  to  which   a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  about  twelve  months  back  when  ex- 
hibited   by   Messrs.    Charlesworth,    Shuttleworth 
and  Co.     If  the  dorsal  sepal  be  left   out  of  ques- 
tion, this  species   in  other  respects  resembles  C. 
Spicerianum,  particularly  in  the  lip.   In  the  dorsal 
or  upper  sepal   lies  its  most  distinctive  feature, 
and    in   this   it   is    decidedly   unique.     Speaking 
from  memory,  we  imagine  this  noteworthy  feature 
of  tlie  flower  is   better  developed   in   this  exhibit 
than  when   shown  last  year.     Tlie  colour  varies 
with    the   age   of    the   flowers ;    in   some  it   is   a 
purplish  rose,  in  others  a  purplish  pink.     In  any 
case,  however,  it  is  quite  a  species  of  itself,  and 
one  that  will  beyond  doubt  exercise  as  great  an 
influence  in  future  hybrids  as  C.  Spicerianum  has 
done   in   the   past.     It   is  evidently  both   a  free- 
growing  and  a  profuse  flowering  species.     In  the 
same  exhibit  were  two  good  examples  of  Sacco- 
labium  ctL'leste,  a  most  pleasing  species  in  respect 
to  its  colouring — sky  blue  and  pure  white,  with  erect 
spikes,  as  in  S.  curvifolium,  but  much  longer  than 
in  that  species.     Odontoglossum   Roezli  and    its 
white  variety  were  both  included,  and  other  good 
things  were  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with  large,  finely 
marked  flowers,  and  La'lia  elegans,  a  large  example 
with  bold  flowers  rather  paler  than  some,  but  none 
the  less  beautiful.     Cattleya  Rex,  which  is  prov- 
ing itself  a  very  distinct    species,    was    also  in- 
cluded.    To  Mr.  Thos.  Statter  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  for  a  very  choice  and  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  cut  blooms  of  Loelias,  Cattle3'as,  &c., 
which  formed  (juite  a  feature  of  itself;  these  in- 
cluded L;elia  elegans  prasiata,  a  paler  form  than 
privstans,   but  quite  as  beautiful,  the   flowers  of 
large  size  ;  L.   elegans  excellens,  with  rosy  pink 
sepals  and   petals  and  the   characteristic  purple 
lip  ;    L.  elegans   Blunti,   a  dark   form,  the  usual 
shade  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  intensified 
and  overlaid  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  L.   elegans 
splendida,   another  pale   form,   but   with   an    in- 
tensely dark  lip,  which   was  a  fine  contrast ;  L. 
elegans   Oweniana,    in    which    the    lip   was    the 
darkest  of  any,  a  deep  vinous  purple,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  white  with    a   purplish    flush. 
La'lia  erispa  superba,   the  best  form   of  this  fine 
old    species.    Was    included    in    good    condition. 
Of  La-Uo-Cattleya  Amesiana,  a  fine  hybrid,  remind- 
ing one  most  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  which   is  pre- 
sumably  one    of    its    parents,    having   the   same 
marking  upon   the  lip,  two  spikes  were   staged. 
Cattleya  granulosa    was    represented    by  a   fine 
variety  ;  so  also  was  C.   Rex,   with  its  pale  buff 
sepals  and   petals   and   lip   of   apricot    and  rosy 
purple.     C.  Gaskelliana  alba  was  in  grand  form  ; 
as  shown  it  is   the  finest  of  all  white  Cattlej-as ' 
beyond    a   doubt,    the   flowers    being    unusually 
large,  very  pure  in  colour,  the  only   relief  of  col- 
our being  in  the  pale  golden  yellow  blotches  in  the 
throat. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  'a  grand  lot  of  On- 
cidium  Jamesianum  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
some  fifteen  plants  being  staged  ;  these  ditfer 
from  the  type  in  being  of  erect  growth,  with 
foliage  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  in  length  and 
Rush-like  in  character  ;  the  spikes  are  also  erect, 
but  much  longer,  being  in  one  instance  nearly  2 
feet  in  length,  with  thirteen  flowers.  As  in  the 
old  form,  the  colours  vary,  but  are  similar  in 
other  respects.  These  plants  as  shown  prove  it 
to  be  a  decided  acquisition.  Dendrobium  Phala-- 
nopsis  Schru'derianum  and  D.  bigibbura  were 
both  included  here,  the  latter  being  a  very  neat 
species  of  the  same  section  as  D.  Phahenopsis. 
Mormodes  pardinum  unicolor,  rich  golden-yellow. 
and  a  Spatlioglottis  after  S.  aurea,  also  a  hybrid 
Masdevallia — M.  Stella--were  included.  Calanthe 
hybrida  Laucheana  (C.  veratrifolia  x  C.  Sander- 
iana) is  intermediate  in  character,  having  a 
clouded  blue  labellum,  with  white  sepals  and 
petals  tinged  with  pale  purple.  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  superbum,  with  dark  lilotches  of 
maroon  upon  the  lip,  and  Cypripedium  Uhlein- 


ianuni  (C.  superbiens  X  C.  Curtisi)  were  also  in- 
cluderl.  From  the  same  source  also  came  Cattle3'a 
Mrs.  W.  Wells  (C.  Prince  of  Wales  x  C.  War- 
neri),  witli  mauve-pink  sepals  and  |ietals,  the  lip 
being  veined  witli  crimson-purple  and  edged  with 
white,  whilst  the  throat  was  golden -yellow. 
Cj'pripedium  Umlauftianum,  a  large  and  fine- 
looking  hybrid,  was  also  staged.  Messrs.  Con- 
dor and  Raijhael,  Hazelwood,  King's  Langley, 
sliowed  a  fine  healthy  lot  of  plants  of  Den- 
drobium formosum  giganteum,  bearing  a  quan- 
tity of  large  fresh  flowers,  as  many  as  five  to 
the  spike.  To  these  a  cultural  commendation  was 
deservedly  awarded.  Mr.  Smce,  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  showed  Stanhojjca  fp.,  with  terra- 
cotta coloured  flowers  ;  also  Sraee's  var.  of  Onci- 
dium  macranthura  with  pale-coloured  blossoms. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  an  interest- 
ing small  exhibit,  comprising  Pachystoma  Thom- 
sonianuni,  with  pure  white  flowers,  save  a  violet- 
pur]  )le  lip  ;  Phaius  Henry i,  with  blush  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  pale  pink  and  orange  ;  Oncidium 
htum,  pale  yellow  and  bronze  ;  Odontoglossum 
Krameri,  of  the  size  of  O.  pulchellura,  but  pale 
pink  in  colour;  and  Lajlia  xanthina  agraphis, 
pale  lemon  -  yelIo\\,  the  lip  having  a  touch 
of  white.  Brassia  verrucosa  grandiflora,  well 
defined  by  its  name  ;  L.  monophylla,  small  orange- 
.'carlet  ;  Cochlioda  vulcanica  and  Cattleya 
Blesensis  (C.  pumila  x  C.  Loddigesi),  a  beautiful 
hybrid  of  intermediate  character,  were  all  com- 
prised in  this  group.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co., 
Southgate,  showed  several  plants  of  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  in  flower  ;  also  Anguloa  Ruckeri  with 
four  flowers.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Oncidium 
Gardneri,  a  dark-coloured  species,  a  hybrid  Cy- 
pripedium (C.  callosura  X  C.  huvigatum)  inter- 
mediate in  form,  Habenaria  carnea  and  its 
white  form  which  was  certificated  at  the  last 
meeting,  were  included,  as  well  as  Cypripedium 
Roezli. 

Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  Cypripedium 
Morgana'  langleyense  (C.   Stonei  platytaenium    x 
C.  superbiens),  which  is   paler  than  C.  Morgana^, 
of  the  same  character,  but  distinct  from  it  ;  al.-o 
Cattleya  Atlanta  (C.  Warscewiczi  x  C.  Leopold!), 
which  is  in  size  about  midway  between  the  two 
parents,  the  latter  parent  imparting  the  character 
and  the  former  the  colouring  in  a  great   measure  ; 
and  Lajlia  Stella  (L.  Wolstenholm;v  x   L.  erispa), 
which  is  smaller  than  either  of   its   parents,  with 
much  of  the  form  of  L.  erispa,  into  which  has  been 
infused   some   of  the  colour  of  its  other  parent. 
From  Kew  Gardens  were  sent  two  Di.^as,  1).  kew- 
ensis  (D.  grandiflora    x    1).    tripetaloides),  which 
had  been  in  flower  six  weeks ;  the  colour  is  a  bright 
rose-pink,  the  blooms  of  medium  size,  on  densely- 
flowered  spikes  ;  D.  nervosa,  a  species  from  Natal, 
is  a  remarkably  distinct  plant  with  a  tall  spike  of 
small  flowers  clustered  at  its  apex,  these  being  of 
a  pale  jjink  shade.     Mr.   H.   Hollis,   Beechcroft, 
HoUington,  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  gigas, 
characterised  by  its  size  of  flower  and  the  dark  vel- 
vety crimson  lip.   M.  Linden,  Brussels,  sent  La;lia 
elegans  lilacina,  with  nine  and  seven   flowers  re- 
spectivel}'   upon   two   spikes,   these   being    of    a 
liright  shade  of  colour,  with  a  dark  lip  and  clear 
wliite  in  the  throat.  Cypripedium  Denisianum  iC. 
superbiens  X  C.  selligerum)  came  from   the  same 
source  ;    it  has  long,   droojjing   petals,  jirofuscly 
spotted  with  vinous-purple,  the  dorsal  veined  with  a 
darker   shade,   a   distinct   cross.     From   Mr.    M. 
Wells,     Broomfield,     Sale,     came     Cypripedium 
Mabelianum  (C.  superbiens  X  C.  Elliottianum),  a 
beautiful  hybrid  with  a  deal  of  the  latter  parent 
infused  into   it,   save  in   colour  and  the  broader 
petals,   in  which  C.   superbiens  was  m  eridenre. 
From  Mr.  Statter  came  two  other  hybrid  Slippers 
~C.   Euterpe   (C.    venustum   x  C.  lavigatum),  a 
singular  cross,  but  very  pretty  ;  also  C.  Fairrieo- 
eallosum,  in  which  the  otispring  partook   largely 
of  C.  Fairrieanum,  but  with  more  colour. 

Floral  Cjmmittee. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee ;  in  fact,  under  this  heading  are  grouped 
the  principal  things  shown. 


A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of 
the  following  : — 

Bkooni.v  R.\.i.\h.  —This  is  a  remarkably  dis- 
tinct type,  quite  unlike  any  otlier  Begonia  and 
likely  to  become  popular  by  reason  of  the  beauty 
of  its  leaf  colouring.  The  plant  is  compact  and 
dense  in  habit,  the  leaves  kidney-shaped,  boldly 
lobed  and  intense  brown,  not  a  purplish  shade, 
but  real  brown,  veined  with  deep  green.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Rr]iUsriliKNiroij^\su"s. — It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  this  is  by  no  means  new,  although 
not  much  grown.  It  came  to  us  from  .Japan  in 
1S77  and  is  a  picturesi|ue  plant,  especially  when 
seen  sending  its  wiry,  leafy  shoots  over  an  Oak 
fence  or  bold  rockwork.  The  flowers,  produced 
in  terminal  racemes,  are  pale  pink  in  colour, 
being  followed  bj'  a  profusion  of  scarlet  fruits,  set 
in  a  cal3'x  covered  with  reddish  hairs,  this  feature 
giving  to  the  plant  a  unique  aspect.  The  leaves 
are  alDout  G  inches  in  length  and  covered  with  a 
white  down  on  the  undersides.  We  have  seen 
this  Bramble  very  fine  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  it  is  worth  planting  more  often. 
From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

ADLiN'TiM  Hemslev.^num. — A  Very  beautiful 
Fern,  probably  a  hj'brid  between  A.  amulum  and 
A.  fragrantissimum,  and  the  ofTspring  .shows  its 
parentage  well.  In  general  aspect  it  reminds  one 
of  A.  Williamsi,  but  is  lighter  and  more  elegant 
even  than  that  lovely  Fern,  the  deep  black  stipes 
standing  out  boldly  against  the  delicate  green, 
irregularly  shaped  pinnae.  The  fronds  are  large, 
tall,  and  the  plant  is  in  every  way  an  acquisition. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

Pteris  m.\URiTA  ARGENTEA.  —  Another  very 
handsome  Fern,  not  unlike  P.  argyrea,  but  very 
rigid,  its  firm,  not  to  say  quite  leathery,  texture 
evidently  adapting  it  well  for  room  culture.  The 
colour  is  deep  green,  with  a  linear  line  of  silver 
through  the  pinna;.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Pteris  srs-cRACiLis  mteticeps. — This  is  an 
extremely  distinct  and  pretty  Fern.  It  is  quite 
slender  in  growth  and  remarkably  graceful,  the 
fronds  falling  over  the  pot,  quite  hiding  it  be- 
neath their  rich  green  covering,  the  deeper  green 
of  the  one  portion  setting  ofl'  the  delicate  light 
tone  of  the  dense  crests  which  tip  the  fronds.  It 
well  deserved  an  award.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Gladiolus  Kenneth  Kelway. — This  is  a  bold, 
showy  variety,  the  flowers  being  produced  close 
together  on  the  sturdy  spike.  It  seems  to  have 
some  of  the  Lemoinei  blood  in  it,  the  segments 
brilliant  shining  crimson,  a  peculiarly  attractive 
and  clear  colour,  barred  with  a  darker  shade. 
From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Vigilant. — A  very  fine  hybrid,  the 
flowers  deep  crimson-purple,  a  self,  clear,  and 
beautiful  shade,  the  spike  strong  and  efl'ective. 
Shown  b}'  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Xenl4.  —  A  charming  variety, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  yellowish  shade,  with  the 
lower  segments  deep  crimson,  set  off  by  yellow 
in  the  upper  part.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son. 

(Jladiolus  I)odo. — A  lovel_y  flower  with  more 
of  the  gandavensis  type  than  the  others.  It  is  of 
bold,  handsome  form,  broad  and  robust,  the 
groundwork  rich  rose,  a  delightful  tone,  striped 
with  a  darker  shade.  If  this  succeeds  well  it  will 
be  a  thoroughly  we'come  garden  favourite.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Utopia. — This  is  another  beautiful 
variety  with  large,  handsome  flowers,  white, 
striped  with  deep  rose,  a  soft  and  charming  tone. 
Such  delicately  tinted  Gladioli  as  these  are 
amongst  the  finest  things  we  have  for  the  garden 
at  this  season.     From  Messis.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Deli'IIINIUM  Sarah.— a  charming  sky-blue 
flower,  shaded  with  a  mauve  colour,  the  centre 
yellow  and  white.  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  D. 
Belladonna,  and  exquisitely  soft  and  fine.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

PUVTVCODUN     (JRANDIFLOUPM    MaKIESI  ALBUM. — 

The  type  is  a  well-known  plant,  with  large  blue 
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flowers  of  great  beauty.  The  variety  album  is 
like  the  type,  save  that  the  flowers  are  white.  A 
very  tine  variety  of  a  goofl  fjarden  plant.  Shown 
by  Messr.^.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  E.\-eter. 

Carnation-  Paradox.  —  A  very  fine  border 
variety,  the  plant  having  been  out  in  the  garden 
through  the  winter,  not  spring  planted.  The 
flowers  are  large,  full,  with  stout,  firm  petals,  and 
the  colour  is  deep  shining  red.  They  are  not 
very  strongly  scented,  but  do  not  split,  whilst  the 
grass  is  vigorous.  A  really  useful  Carnation. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Spurling,  Blackheath  Park. 

Adiastcm  amaeile  flcmosu.m. — This  is  a  seed- 
ling with  probably  the  parents  indicated  in  the 
description  of  Adiantum  Hemsleyanum,  but  it 
is  very  distinct,  reminding  one  of  A.  Farleyense 
in  character,  the  fronds  short,  dense,  and  forming 
a  compact,  dwarf  plant.  They  resemble  those  of 
A.  Pacotti,  but  are  not  so  dense,  and  the  colour 
is  a  delicate  green.     From  H.  B.  May. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Crawley  Gem. — A  true  Cactus 
variety,  the  flowers  not  large,  but  of  attractive 
shape,  with  the  pointed  petals  characteristic  of 
this  section,  whiUt  the  colour  is  deep  crimson. 
From  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley. 

Carxatiox  Mi^s  Ellen  Terry. — A  ver}'  beau- 
tiful variety,  with  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals 
broad,  short,  and  composing  a  bloom  that  does 
not  split  in  the  least.  The  plant  is  strong  in 
growth  and  very  free.  Cut  blooms  of  it  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 

Carnation  W.4TErwitcu.  —  A  lovely  varietj-. 
The  flowers  are  large,  full,  with  stout  petals  of  a 
blush  colour.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  things  from  his 
garden.     Flowers  were  shown  Ijy  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Phlox  Iris. — This  variety  bears  a  bold  head  of 
well  formed  flowers  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  a 
shade,  however,  that  is  apt  to  quicklj'  get  dingy, 
especially  when  exposed  to  a  hot  sun.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  extensive.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  was  the  group  of  sweet- 
scented  Pelargoniums  from  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor, 
Bulwick  Gardens,  Wansford.  It  is  seldom  one 
sees  such  a  group  now,  and  some  of  the  plants 
were  seedlings,  showing  that  this  long-neglected 
class  receives  special  care.  Amongst  these  were 
several  of  much  beauty,  one  of  dense  habit  and 
deep  green  colour  reminding  one  of  the  old 
crispum.  The  collection  included  such  kinds  as 
P.  multibracteatum,  with  its  distinctly  zoned  leaf, 
P.  quinquevulnerum,  P.  Shrubland"  Pet,  very 
pretty  with  its  carmine  flowers  above  the  dense 
growth,  P.  ignescens,  P.  Prince  of  Orange  and 
its  brightly  variegated  form,  P.  citriodorum  cris- 
pum, P.  tomentosum,  or  Pennyroyal  scented,  P. 
fragrans,  P.  Blandfordianum,  P.  quercifolium 
and  majus  (tlie  Oak-leaved  Pelargonium),  P. 
Rollisson's  Unicjue,  one  of  the  finest  of  all,  P. 
raodestum  and  its  fine  variety  aureum,  P.  Lady 
Plymouth,  and  many  others.  We  shall  refer 
again  to  this  group  of  well-grown  scented-leaved 
plants  (bronze  medal).  A  feature  of  much  in- 
terest was  the  group  of  Crotons,  comprising 
sixty-seven  varieties,  from  Mr.  McLeod,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton 
The  plants  were  not  large,  b.it  well  grown  and 
thoroughly  well  coloured.  Especially  noticeable 
were  the  kinds  named  Mrs.  Bause,  Chclsoni, 
Cronstadti,  Etna,  and  Golden  Ring,  a  remark- 
ably distinct  variety  with  narrow  corkscrew- 
like leaves,  deep  yellow,  blotched  with  green  ; 
Morti,  broad  yellow  leaves,  banded  deep  green  ; 
Reidi,  the  newer  leaves  of  which  are  green  and 
yellow,  with  the  lower  ones  deep  green  with  rosv 
veins ;  and  The  Countess,  the  leaves  narrow  antl 
yellow,  banded  with  green.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  useful  of  all  for  the  table 
(silver-gilt  medal).  A  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  his  fine  group  of 
Ferns,  several  of  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  given  awards.  Amongst  others  were 
several  very  interesting  kinds,  the  plants  well 
grown.  The  beautiful  Gymnogramma  Mayi, 
Asplenium  longis.-imum  and  A.  caudatum,  both 
very  distinct,  although  sometimes  confused 
with     each    other,     Pteris    regina    cristata,   the 


rare  and  handsome  P.  ludens,  P.  nobilis  va- 
riegata,  Nephrolepis  Duffi,  and  the  handsome  As- 
ple'nium  marginatum  were  also  shown.  Besides 
the  group  of  Ferns,  Mr.  May  showed  several 
perpetual  Carnations,  Mrs.  S.  Segar,  a  deep  pink, 
strong  in  growth  ;  Canary  Bird,  fringed  yellow,  a 
very  charming  flower  ;  and  Wm.  Robinson,  deep 
crimson,  a  full,  handsome  flower,  not  in  the  least 
split.  A  striking  display  was  made  by  the 
splendid  group  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  white 
and  typical  blue  forms,  from  Mr.  VVythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford.  We  have  never  seen  finer  plants, 
each  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  in  the  variety  com- 
pacta,  given  an  award  of  merit  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  plants  are  dense  in  growth,  extremely 
free,  and  maintain  their  distinct  and  welcome 
character.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  deservedly 
awarded  this  fine  group. 

An  imposing  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son.  who  had  hardy  flowers  and  Gladioli. 
Several  of  the  Gladioli,  as  will  be  seen  above,  re- 
ceived awards,  but  amongst  so  many  beautiful 
flowers  there  was  little  to  choose,  as  all  were  of 
equal  merit.  We  noticed  the  following  as  very 
fine  :  Ladas,  deep  purple-rose  ;  Satanita,  a  reddish 
salmon  shade,  white  in  the  centre  ;  Empress  of 
Germany,  bright  rose-purple ;  Princess  Royal, 
pink,  striped  with  deeper  colour;  Lady  Macfarren, 
almost  w^hite  ;  Lord  Burleigh,  bright  salmon-red 
with  darker  stripes;  A.  C.  K.  Toms,  light  salmon, 
a  lovely  variety  for  soft  refined  shade  ;  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  deep  carmine-rose,  darker 
stripes.  In  all  there  were  seven  large  boxes  full  of 
spikes.  The  same  firm  had  a  selection  of  (Jaillar- 
dias  and  such  fine  hardy  flowers  as  Veronica 
longifolia  subsessilis,  Anthemis  Kelwayi,  a  bold 
deep  yellow  flower,  and  others  (silver  medal)^  A 
similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  who  had  a  large 
display  of  Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  filling 
almost  one  side  of  the  Drill  Hall.  Show, 
Cactus,  single,  and  pompon  Dahlias  were  repre- 
sented, the  Cactus  varieties  being  in  particu- 
lar very  fine,  and  one  may  note  also  the  single 
Cactus  type  gradually  getting  popular  and  likely 
to  develop  into  an  important  section.  The  finer 
varieties  of  these  were  Bruce,  yellow  ;  Novar, 
deep  crimson-purple :  Ivanhoe,  rich  rosy  red  ; 
Lucy  Ash  ton,  rich  crimson,  and  Marguerite, 
white.  Of  the  older  type  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  such 
lovely  varieties  as  Kynerith,  Baron  Schrn^der, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Coun- 
tess of  Radnor  and  Robert  Cannell  were  of  note. 
The  same  firm  had  a  large  selection  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  large 
group  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  representing  a  very 
fine  selection.  The  finest  were  Bayadere,  white  ; 
W.  Robinson,  a  finely  formed  flower  of  a  clear 
salmon-red  colour,  one  of  the  best  of  all  ;  Long- 
champs,  white,  with  violet  centre  :  Flambeau, 
deep  salmon-red  ;  Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  violet- 
purple,  white  centre,  and  Henry  Murger,^  white, 
carmine-rose  centre.  Clematis  Mme.  Edouard 
Andrt-  is  a  distinct  kind,  the  flowers  not  .so  large 
as  those  of  C.  .Jackmani  and  deep  crimson- 
purple.  They  also  had  a  basketful  of  that  beau- 
tiful p'olyantha  Rose  Allister  Stella  Gray,  which 
has  been  previously  described  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swaidey,  showed  a 
variety  of  flowers.  They  had  a  group  of  no  less 
than  twelve  varieties  of  Cockscombs,  varying  in 
colour  from  almost  white  to  deepest  crimson.  In 
one  case  the  comb  was  intense  rose,  and  in  another 
rose  lined  with  gold,  a  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some type.  Canna  Queen  Charlotte  is  conspicuous 
for  its  deep  red  flowers,  with  broad  margin  of 
yellow.  Aster  Comet  Improved  Giant  is  like  a 
Lady  Selborne  Chrysanthemum,  the  flower  full, 
informal,  and  pure  white.  The  firm  also  showed 
Gaillardias,  a  selection  of  Godetias,  Dianthuses, 
Crimson  Belle  being  a  splendid  crimson.  Antirrhi- 
nums, representing  an  excellent  selection  of 
decided  self  colours  and  striped  kinds,  Tigress 
beini'  intense  self-crimson,  and  other  flowers 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  many  exhibits,  one  a  group  of  hardy  flowers. 


The  latter  were  represented  by  good  bold  bunches, 
herbaceous  Phloxes  a  leading  feature.  Such  kinds 
as  Earl  of  Mar,  carmine-rose,  and  Bridesmaid, 
white,  were  very  fine.  Also  of  note  were  the 
pretty  Statice  incana  nana  rosea,  Pentstemons  in 
variety,  and  Ccntaurea  Tourncforti,  yellow.  They 
also  showed  Begonia  compacta,  a  very  interesting 
cross  between   B.   Rex  var.,  the  male  parent,  and 

B.  socotrana,  the  leaves  of  similar  shape  to  those 
of  Rex,  but  not  so  reniform,  and  silvery  in  colour, 
with  deep  green  centre,  and  quite  leathery  in 
texture.  Rhododendron  Numa,  a  very  full,  self- 
red  flower,  is  an  interesting  cross  between  R. 
multicolor  Curtisi  and  R  indico-javanicum.  Seveial 
fine  plants  of  Calla  EUiottiana  were  shown 
by  them  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  received  a  similar  award  for  a 
good  group  of  hardy  flowers,  Caladiums  and 
Pentstemons.  President  Carnot  was  one  of  the  best 
Pentstemons,  the  flowers  deep  purple  with  white 
throat.  An  interesting  selection  of  cut  flowers  of 
single  Begonias  of  this  year's  seedlings  came  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeeroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 
The  range  of  colours  was  very  fine  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  display 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  the  leading  varieties  of 
border  Carnations  in  bunches  with  their  own 
grass.  A  variety  named  Duchess  of  Fife  is  pretty, 
the  flowers  full,  rose  in  colour,  and  very  little 
split  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  had  a  charming  selection  of  Trtitfaut's 
Pieony-flowered  Aster  and  show  Dahlias  of  leading 
varieties  (silver  medal).  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  ex- 
hibited an  interesting  group  of  hardy  Crinums,  as 

C.  Moorei  and  C.  Powelli  ;  also  Marigold  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  flowers  deep  yellow  with  crimson 
base  (bronze  medal).  A  similar  award  was  given 
to  Mr.  H.  Walters,  The  Gardens,  Eastwell  Park, 
Ashford,  for  cut  flowers  of  Streptocarpuses  and 
Gloxinias,  the  flowers  very  charming  in  their  va- 
riety of  colours. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  we  may  mention  Oo- 
detia  compacta  Lady  Albemarle  from  Messrs.  R- 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  the  garden  Carnations 
of  Mr.  A.  Spurling,  one  of  which— Paradox— waS 
given  an  award  of  merit,  and  the  crested  form  o' 
the  Lady  Fern  named  Tyermanni  from  Mr.  Wm- 
Manshall,  Bexley.  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger, 
Herts,  .showed  a  fine  selection  of  Zinnias  of  excel- 
lent colours  and  flowers  of  Magnolia  grandiflora. 
Carnation  Annie  Andrea-  from  Mr.  G.  Vigers  is 
of  a  blush  colour,  pretty,  and  sweetly  scented. 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  BougainviUea 
glabra  Sanderiana,  which  has  been  previously 
commented  upon.  From  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  came  that  beautiful  Asparagus,  A.  sarmen- 
tosus,  wreathed  with  white  fragrant  flowers.  A 
group  of  Cannas  from  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick,  w\as  interesting.  The  plants  were  well 
grown,  and  represented  leading  varieties.  Several 
very  fine  Coleuses  came  from  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand, 
Satfioii  Waldeii,  had  cut  blooms  of  Hollyhocks, 
shown,  unfortunately,  in  those  objectionable 
paper  collars  ;  the  seedlings  were  of  high  promise. 
An  interestino-  exhibit  was  the  white  Agapanthus 
from  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath,  who  also  li.ail  Gladiolus  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
flowers  deep  crimson-purple,  still  more  intense  on 
the  lower  segments.  Mr.  Douglas  showed  several 
Carnations,  the  two  best  receiving  each  an  award 
of  merit.  We  liked  the  way  they  were  shown  in 
simple  glasses.  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigatc, 
had  Lobelia  cardinalis  Mrs.  Crawford,  crimson 
flowers,  lower  petals  white. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  exhibits  before 
this  committee,  consisting  of  Gooseberries,  Apples, 
Tomatoes,  Figs,  Peaches,  and  vegetables. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows 
to— 

ToM.\T0  Sottun'.s  Dessert.— This  variety  hav- 
ing been  on  trial  at  Chiswick  was  there  awarded 
three  marks  for  its  free  bearing  i|ualities.  The 
fruits,  borne  in  long  racemes,  varying  from  ten  to 
fifteen  in   number  on   each,  are  symmetrical  in 
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form,   of  the  size  of  a  small  Plum,   with  rich 
flavour.     From  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading. 

Tomato  Goldex  Nugcet. — This  also  was  tried 
at  Chiswick,  and  al.-so  awarded  three  marks.  It 
IS  early,  very  prolific,  and  good  for  pots.  The 
fruit,  borne  in  clusters  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
each,  is  globular,  ijuite  smooth,  with  a  bright 
golden  colour,  and  valuable  for  salads.  From 
Messr.s.  .Sutton. 

A  splendid  lot  of  Tomato  Frogmore  Selected 
came  from  Air.  O.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore.  Tliis  is  a  seedling  of  great  merit,  and 
was  given  a  first-class  certificate  on  April  24  as 
an  early  \aiiety  noted  for  its  free  cropping,  good 
quality,  and  nice  shaped  fruit.  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Chelsea,  sent  a  very  fine  collection  of  late  Goose- 
berries, Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Raspberries,  and 
alpine  Strawberries,  eighty  dishes  being  staged. 
Among  the  dessert  Apples,  such  sorts  as  Red 
Astrachan,  Red  Quarrenden,  and  Early  Straw- 
berry were  very  good,  whilst  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Lord  Suffield,  Potts'  Seedling,  and 
Domino  were  fine  examples  of  cooking  varieties. 
Some  dishes  of  Jargonelle,  Beurrs  Giftard,  and 
Andre  Desportes  Pears  were  very  fine.  The  best 
dessert  Plums  were  Kirke's,  Oullin's  (iolden, 
Angelina  Burdett,  Early  Gage,  and  July  Green 
Gage,  the  best  kitchen  varieties  being  Diamond, 
Frogmore,  and  Orleans.  Among  the  Gooseberries 
the  best  were  Ironmonger,  Pitmaston  Green 
Gage,  Yellowsmith,  Hedgehog,  and  \^'arring- 
ton.  Superlative  Raspberry,  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds,  was  also  very  fine.  Some  nice 
dishes  of  the  small  alpine  Strawberries  were 
also  shown  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  fittj-  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  mostly  early  varieties.  A  few 
of  the  Apples  and  Pears,  having  been  given  orchard 
house  culture,  were  remarkable  for  their  splendid 
finish,  such  Pears  as  Dr.  Jules  Gnyot,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres  being  very 
fine.  Among  the  Apples,  Okera,  a  Swedish 
variety  of  beautiful  salmon  colour.  Lady  Sudeley, 
and  Red  Bieghtmeier,  grown  indoors,  were  of 
high  quality.  From  the  open  there  were  grand 
dishes  of  Lawson's,  St.  Swithinand  Beacon  Pears, 
and  Emperor,  Lord  Suffield,  Beautj'  of  Bath, 
Irish  Peach,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apples 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  had  a  nice  collection  of 
fruit,  including  good  Bellegarde  Pe.aches,  Elruge, 
Downton  and  I'itmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  very 
fine  Morello  Clierries,  some  Gooseberries,  and  six 
varieties  of  Apricots  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Fitt,  the  Gardens,  Panshanger,  Herts,  staged 
a  dozen  medium  sized  Ripley  Queen  Pines,  with 
small  crowns  and  fit  for  table  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Frogmore  Gardens, 
staged  three  new  seedling  Melons,  but  nob  at 
their  best.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  Gardens,  Brent- 
ford, sent  eight  dishes  of  fruit  from  the  open, 
including  good  Hale's  Early,  Early  York,  Condor, 
and  Stilling  Castle  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarines, with  Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach, 
and  Early  .Julien  Apples.  Mr.  J.  Ci'awford,  Cod- 
dington  Hall  Gardens,  Newark,  received  a  cul- 
tural award  for  a  very  fine  dish  of  Negro 
Largo  Figs  grown  on  pot  plants,  Hale's  Early 
Peaches,  and  a  grand  dish  of  La  Versaillaise 
Currants.  A  cultural  award  was  also  given  to  a 
very  fine  dish  of  Noble  Strawberries,  grown 
on  plants  that  had  been  forced  and  planted 
out  in  May.  from  Mr.  Nicholas,  The  Gardens,  Up- 
leatham.  Messrs.  Bunyard  sent  seedling  Pears, 
and  seedling  Apples  came  from  Messrs.  Mayes, 
Sudburj'.  Apples  came  from  Mr.  McHattie,  The 
Gardens,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants.  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  sent  their  new  climbing 
French  Bean.  This  is  of  great  merit  and  an 
enormous  cropper.  A  discussion  followed  as  to 
its  being  like  Tender  and  True,  recently  certifi- 
cated, and  an  award  was  deferred  till  the  two  va- 
rieties can  be  compared.  From  the  same  source 
came  a  small  dish  of  dwarf  Beans  named  Wonder 
of  the  West,  and  a  large  Tomato  named  Flying 
Dutchman.  From  Chiswick  (Jardens  was  sent  a 
fine  dish  of  '\'eitch's  new  climbing  Bean,  as  de 


scribed  above,  the  pods  being  very  smooth,  large 

and  succulent.  From  Messrs.  (Jannell,  Swanley, 
came  gigantic  Tomatoes  named  The  King.  Mr. 
•Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  staged  Jones's  Im- 
proved Perfection,  a  very  large,  smooth-fruited 
Tomato.  Mr.  Chinnery,  The  Gardens,  t)ownton 
Castle,  Ludlow,  sent  fine  examples  of  Veitch's 
Main-crop  Pea,  a  variety  certificated  last  month. 
Peas  also  came  from  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and 
Son,  Boston,  named  Unrivalled,  a  4-feet  high  va- 
riety noted  for  its  heavy  crop;  asked  to  be  sent  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  Bain,  The  Gardens,  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking,  sent  a  new  Cabbage  Lettuce 
of  great  size  with  curled  leaves.  Mr.  Wythes 
sent  a  seedling  French  Bean  (Syon  Prolific)  of 
great  merit,  a  cross  between  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Mohawk.  It  was  asked  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick 
for  trial.  

The  lecture  on  fruit  culture  in  France  by  M. 
Chas.  Baltet,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was 
read  by  the  assistant  secretarj'.  Pears  were  first 
dealt  with.  These  M.  Baltet  prized  most  highly, 
and  considered  them  of  great  value.  He  stated 
Pears  were  of  great  commercial  value,  finding  a 
ready  sale  in  other  countries.  The  trees  were 
grown  in  various  forms  ;  those  in  the  open  with- 
out artificial  training  produced  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fruit,  but  those  trained,  fruit  of  the 
best  quality.  Manj-  buyers  in  a  small  way  do 
not  study  quality,  size  and  appearance  being  the 
chief  consideration.  Packing  the  fruits  was  of 
much  importance,  and  here  the  Pear  brokers  were 
most  particular,  as  though  the  prices  vary,  much 
depends  upon  tlie  condition  they  arrive  in  in 
this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  very  large  trade  in  this  country  alone 
with  Pears,  and  Germany,  Russia  and  America 
are  large  customers.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  with  Duchess  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities,  and  largo  rents  are 
obtained  for  these  Pear-producing  gardens.  There 
is  an  enormous  demand  for  early  Pears  in  Paris, 
one  grower  in  tlie  suburbs  growing  30,000  baskets. 
Man}'  trees  are  grafted  on  the  Quince,  and  are 
grown  chandelier-shape.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
always  pays  well  grown  thus,  and  trees  twenty 
years  of  age  fruit  freel}'.  The  winter  Pears  bring 
in  a  large  sum  in  distant  markets,  being  very  fine, 
and  where  the  fruit  grower  can  store,  good  jjrices 
can  be  had.  Growers  study  the  markets,  the 
soil  and  varieties  of  fruit,  and  so  benefit  by 
experience.  In  Normandy  and  similar  districts 
the  Pears  are  grown  on  walls  and  are  of  great 
size.  Apples  may  be  had  good  all  the  year 
round,  and  can  be  handled  more  roughly  than 
Pears.  The  best  specimens  are  packed  in  dry 
hay  or  straw  and  keep  very  well.  Many  of  the 
Calville  type  are  grown  in  France  :  the  Calville 
Blanche  is  much  grown,  but  it  is  liable  to  sutler 
from  spring  frosts.  The  later  kinds  escape,  and 
therefore  these  are  largely  grown.  Reinette  du 
Canada  does  well  in  valleys,  and  in  some  districts 
they  sell  the  fruit  on  the  spot,  many  villages  doing 
a  large  trade  in  Apples.  Plums  are  equally  valu- 
able, and  are  much  used,  being  dried.  Reine 
Claude'  is  largely  grown  and  is  a  great  bearer. 
This  variety  does  not  suffer  from  spring  frosts  or 
cold,  like  many  others.  The  Mirabelle  Plums  are 
much  grown  for  drying  and  preserving.  There  is 
a  great  trade  in  drying  the  Prunes,  which  are  sent 
into  most  countries.  The  land  is  largely  planted 
for  this  purpose.  Vines  being  grown  on  the  same 
ground,  but  the  Plums  are  more  valued.  Some 
farmers  have  ten  to  fifteen  ovens  for  drying. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  we  were  much  indebted  to  M. 
Baltet  for  his  able  paper,  and  wished  we  could 
make  the  fruit  crop  in  this  country  profitable  by 
drying  it.  Mr.  Cheat  thought  we  could  do  much 
in  the  way  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  also 
copy  much  from  the  culture  of  trees  as  practised 
in  France. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— On  Tuesday 
the  terajierature  in  shade  ro.se  to  "i'r,  wliich  is  the 
highest  reading  as  yet  recorded  here  during  the 
present  month.  At  2  feet  deep  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  now  stands  at  62°,  and  at  1  foot  deep 


at  6.3°,  or  respectively  4°  and  1"  lower  than  at  the 
same  period  last  year.  During  a  thunderstorm  on 
Friday  in  last  week  there  occurred  some  very 
heavy  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  The  heaviest  fall 
took  place  shortly  before  7  |i.  m.,  when  in  a(|uarter 
of  an  hour  nearly  half  an  inch  fell.  The  total  fall 
for  this  da}'  amounted  to  over  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  which  is  the  heaviest  recorded  here  in  any 
one  day  since  October  0,  l.sll.'?.  During  the  week 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  water  has 
passed  through  the  2.j  feet  of  soil  in  the  percola- 
tion gauges.  The  winds,  which  have  been  high, 
have  again  come  from  some  southerly  or  westerly 
point  of  the  compass. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 

P'jblic  Gardens. 


DUTHIE  PARK,  ABERDEEN. 
Di'THiE  Park  was  presented  to  the  city  some  few 
years  since  by  Miss  Duthie,  of  Ruthrieston,  and  the 
gift  is  recorded  as  representing  a  money  value  of 
£70,000.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  50  acres, 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  towards 
which  it  slopes  with  a  direct  southern  exposure. 
In  some  parts  the  grounds  are  well  wooded,  and 
Mr.  Harper,  the  superintendent,  has  lost  no  time 
in  using  every  point  to  advantage.  There  are 
some  broad  expanses  of  well-kept  Grass  fringed 
with  beds  and  borders  all  stocked  with  choice 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  planting  throughout  has 
been  systematically  carried  out.  Here  a  mass  of 
fragrant  leaved  plants,  the  Sweet  Gale  to  wit, 
happy  in  its  home  in  a  damp  corner  ;  there  a  lovely 
Tea  Rose  covering  a  jiergola  and  scattering  its 
sweet  flesh-coloured  blossoms  around.  Next  a 
clump  of  a  curious  old-fashioned  Rose  covered 
with  tiny  white  blossoms  that  exhaled  a  fresh 
odour  perceptible  at  some  distance  off.  Some  of 
the  beds  were  carpeted  with  the  chocolate-leaved 
Oxalis  ;  others  were  filled  with  tufted  Pansies  of 
the  rarest  kinds.  Annuals  seem  to  do  remarkably 
well  and  are  freely  used.  A  note  was  made  of 
the  following  ;  Kaulfussia  amelkiides,  a  bright 
blue  Daisy-like  flower  ;  Platystemon  californicum, 
a  dainty,  blue,  star-shaped  flower,  resting  on  hair- 
like foliage  ;  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  orange-white  ; 
Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  very  similar  ;  Linaria 
reticulata,  a  beautiful  thing  in  maroon  and  yellow  ; 
Clarkia,  Nemophila,  Eucharidium,  Viscaria,  Nas- 
turtium, Sapouaria,  and  Virginian  Stock.  Some 
large  beds  of  Asters  and  Stocks  were  very  effec- 
tive, whilst  a  mass  of  Gazania  splendens  was  very 
fine.  How  is  it  we  do  not  see  this  Marigold-like 
flowering  plant  more  frequently  ?  Its  neat  habit 
is  one  of  its  best  characters.  Other  beds,  edged 
\\ith  the  large-flowered  Musk,  had  in  the  centre  a 
good  strain  of  scarlet  Begonia,  a  striking  combina- 
tion of  colour.  Dahlias  were  coming  along  in 
quantity  in  the  borders  and  promised  a  fine 
display  later  on.  In  a  small  lake  Water  Lilies 
were  flowering  well,  but  the  beauty  of  the  blooms 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  heavy  wire  covering 
used  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  water-fowl. 
Some  fine  clumps  of  the  variegated  Arundo  and 
many  healthy  bushes  of  the  Irish  Heath  (Men- 
ziesia)  were  also  noteworthy.  A  museum  contains 
a  fine  general  collection.  The  only  thing,  however, 
that  isof  botanical  interest  is  theremarkablegroups 
of  the  wild  plants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  made 
by  Edwards,  tlie  Banff  shoemaker,  and  embrac- 
ing 130  books  of  specimens,  which  are  now  being 
arranged  by  the  professors  at  the  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity. 'The  city  possesses  two  other  open 
spaces  of  about  10  acres  each,  and  called  respec- 
tively Victoria  Park  and  Stewart's  Park,  both  of 
which  are  remarkably  well  kept. 

Veronica  Hendersoni.— Can  any  reader  of 
The  Garde  V  kindly  refer  rue  to  a'if.borit.?  for  history 
and  j£S3ription  of  this  hybrid  form?— R.  O. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  A.  LloyJ  .—Seems  to  be  a 

finely  grown  speeimen  of  Scilla  peruviana. S.  N.  T. 

—.3,  Sedum  carneura  ;  4,   S.  Aizoon  variegatum. • 

W.   if.— 1,  Medicaso  sativa;  2,   apparently  Veroniea 

virginica    (but    withered). J-    Jffira/(e;'.«.— Inula 

glanduloEa. C.      JI.— Tecoma     jasmiuoides. 

E.  H.  S.— Too  withered  to  identify. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk."— ^Aa/f.';ji>ea)-t. 


Rose  Garden. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 

Wkiting,  as  I  am,  in  the  middle  of  August,  it 
may  seem  somewhat  early  for  autumnal  notes, 
but  my  Roses  upon  the  jNIanetti  are  sufficiently 
ripe  to  suggest  these.  By  the  way,  how  seldom 
do  we  make  enough  allowance  for  the  class  of 
soil  at  our  disposal  when  pLanting  Roses.  One 
recommends  the  Manetti  and  anotlier  condemns 
it.  Others  say,  use  no  stock  but  the  seedling 
Brier,  while  many,  again,  stand  by  the  cutting 
Brier  stock  alone.  Now  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  three  stocks  are  excellent 
under  the  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  most  suitable. 
Pshould  be  very  sorry  to  be  confined  to  one 
stock  alone  in  the  mixed  soil  I  have.  No  small 
matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the 
variety  to  be  gi-own,  also  whether  we  need  early 
or  late  blooms  most,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pro- 
longed succession. 

Among  those  varieties  that  are  just  now 
aflbrding  me  some  good  flowers,  one  nf  the  best 
is  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  a  dark  crimson-shaded 
Rose  of  sterling  merit,  especially  lae  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  EllaGonlon,  a  newer  variety, 
is  of  very  much  the  same  style,  but  with  less  of 
the  dark  shadings.  It  is  a  better  grower  with  me, 
but  not  so  free-blooming.  Gustave  Piganeau  did 
not  come  up  to  its  usual  standard  during  June 
and  July,  but  it  is  now  very  bright  and  good. 
As  an  autumnal  Rose  I  cannot  say  too  much 
in  favour  of  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  Caroline  Testout  and 
Triomphe  de  Fernet  pere  are  also  giving  me 
some  remarkable  triisses  of  bloom.  On  one  of 
the  latter  I  counted  fifteen  blooms  in  an  equally 
fresh  state  and  forming  a  grand  bush  when 
three  or  four  of  these  are  upon  the  .same  plant. 
Caroline  Testout  has  excelled  La  France  with 
roe  both  this  season  and  last.  Jeannie  Dickson 
and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  are  distinctly  oppo- 
site as  regards  doubleness  and  substance,  yet 
neither  of  these  has  been  satisfactory  so  far, 
although  both  were  deserving  of  .special  mention 
last  season.  T  think  the  most  brilliant  Rose 
I  have  seen  so  far  was  a  good  example  of 
John  Bright.  Speaking  of  brilliancy,  among  none 
of  the  many  stands  under  notice  this  summer 
have  I  seen  more  uniform  brightness  than  in  those 
from  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
at  the  recent  Southampton  floral  fete.  Not  one 
or  two  exceptionally  bright  and  fresh  flowers, 
liiit  the  whole  stand  was  fresher  tlian  usual. 
Victor  Hugo  and  Xavier  Olibo  were  intensely 
bright.  The  best  box  of  the  latter  that  I  have 
ever  seen  was  staged  by  the  Salisbury  firm  at 
the  Crj-.stal  Palace  some  years  ago,  and  it  in- 
variably does  better  with  them  tlian  with  me. 
A  Rose  I  have  not  had  really  good  for  four  or 
five  years  until  now  is  Louis  van  Houtte  ;  at 
present  it  is  superb.  A  batch  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  upon  their  own  roots  is  a  sheet  of 
bloom.  Have  we  any  other  variety  of  similar 
shade  that  can  surpass  as  an  autumn  bloomer 
this  old  favourite,  sent  out  fifty  years  ar'o  de- 
scribed by  the  N.R.S.  as  flat,  and  yet  "placed 
among  the  exhibition  varieties!  It  is  the  only 
one  so  described,  but  we  know  Ikjw  perfect  some 
few  flowers  come,  especially  late  iji  the  season. 


We  caunot  ramble  among  the  Roses  during 
autumn  without  according  special  praise  to  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes— the  real  perpetual  and  au- 
tumnal Roses.  Good  early,  midseason,  and  late, 
we  often  get  the  best  form  of  some  few  kinds 
during  late  summer  and  autumn.  Teas  na- 
turally start  early,  and  are  more  often  aflected 
by  late  spring  frosts  or  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  But  they  recover 
more  rapidly  and  are  certain  to  soon  give  us  a 
further  crop.  I  have  not  seen  such  a  wealth 
of  good  Teas  at  the  various  Rose  exhibitions  as 
usual,  although  a  few  growers  at  the  early  shows 
were  in  grand  form.  Mme.  Lambard  is  just 
now  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers  mid-way 
in  colour  between  the  deep  crimson  of  early 
and  the  salmony  fawn  of  late  autumnal  blooms. 
A  more  varying  Rose  than  this,  or  one  that 
changes  in  colour  so  regularly  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  It  is  the  same  whether  forced  or 
not  ;  the  first  flowers  are  almost  always  dark,  the 
second  a  pretty  clear  rose,  and  the  later  blooms 
a  soft  shaded  salmon.  It  is  very  rare  indeed 
that  I  have  seen  this  order  vary.  Mme.  de 
VVatteville  grew  well  and  promised  some  excel- 
lent blooms,  but  in  each  case  as  yet  the  crop 
has  been  ruined  by  wet.  Although  not  a  double 
Rose,  tins  variety  needs  a  hot  and  dry  time  as 
much  as  those  of  greater  substance.  The  last 
few  weeks  have  been  much  against  our  boldly 
upright  Roses,  constant  showers,  with  more  than 
one  of  great  force,  having  completely  ruined 
all  but  the  few  -  petalled  varieties.  Those 
kinds,  too,  that  hang  down  after  the  form  of 
Souvenir  d'uu  Ami  have  had  a  bad  time  from 
dirt  splashes  unless  grown  upon  short  hedge 
Briers.  I  know  of  no  stock  more  suitable  for 
this  class  ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  the  best  for  all 
Teas  where  one  requires  a  few  blooms  of  extra 
quality,  but  jirefer  the  stocks  to  be  a  trifle 
below  the  half  standard  height.  I  had  intended 
to  mention  a  few  Teas  that  are  now  good  with 
me,  but  the  fact  is  almost  all  of  this  numerous 
class  are  charming  in  the  autumn.  To  the  very 
last  I  shall  have  "Tea  Roses,  and  they  will  not 
cease  until  all  other  flowers  are  past.  A  warm 
corner  with  a  fairly  open  season  often  finds  me 
cutting  a  few  Tea  Roses  long  after  the  Chrysan- 
themums are  in.  In  1887  I  cut  five  large  boxes 
of  outdoor  Teas  and  staged  at  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum show. 

Before  closing  these  notes  T  would  like  to 
refer  to  those  by  "  E.  J."  (p.  137).  My  own 
inipre.ssion  is  that  Roses— H. P. 's— upon  the 
Manetti  are  the  best  possible  for  early  jiotting 
and  forcing,  and  I  often  lift  almost  as  early  as  the 
present  time.  But  when  "E.  J."  says  that  our 
home-grown  plants  upon  this  stock  are  jjoorly 
rooted  and  lacking  in  vigour,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Plant  for  plant  we  get  far  more 
roots,  especially  of  a  fibrous  character,  upon 
the  Manetti  than  from  seedling  or  cutting 
Briers.  I  never  experienced  so  many  losses 
among  newly-potted  plants  upon  the  Manetti 
as  when  ujjon  Brier.  May  not  the  disappoint- 
int/  results  he  speaks  of  from  Dutch  Roses  be 
caused  by  the  ridiculously  high  culture  they  are 
subjected  to  ?  The  rich  vegetable  soil  so  suit- 
able for  bulbs  is  not  equally  so  for  dwarf  Roses 
intended  for  potting  and  forcing.  In  Roses, 
no  wood  made  under  these  conditions  can  be  of 
any  real  service  for  pot  plants  unless  it  be  secured 
after  they  are  potted  up.  "  E.  J."  will  find 
almost  the  same  difficulty  if  he  pots  a  few 
maiden  Roses  upon  the  Manetti  or  Brier  stocks 
where  they  have  been  growing  in  a  similarly 
rich  compost.  What  are  sometimes  styled  "  fat 
grown  Roses "  are  not  suitable  for  potting  ; 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are  they  nearly  so 
valuable  for  transplanting  iu  any  other  form. 
So  long  as  the  purchaser  will  insist  upon  large 


plants,  the  trade  growers  must  produce  them  as 
a  matter  of  business.  I  know  of  several  in- 
stances where  the  plants  have  been  returned  to 
the  vendor  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  small 
and  puny.  Medium,  or  even  a  trifle  less  than 
medium  growth  is  far  preferable  to  large  jilants 
of  all  classes  when  transplanting  ;  but,  unfmtu- 
nately,  there  are  many  who  will  not  see  things 
in  this  light.  Ridgewoou. 


•  CULTURE  OF  TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
The  cultivation  of  Roses  in  pots  has  now  bscome 
so  general,  that  there  are  few  gardens  that  do  net 
possess  a  few  specimens  of  some  sort  or  other- 
Many  amateurs  also  now  grow  pot  Roses  success- 
fully. Those  who  have  no  convenience  for  pro. 
pagating,  or  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
work,  can  at  a  nominal  cost  purchase  a  few 
healthy,  vigorous  young  specimens  that  with 
careful  treatment  will  yield  a  few  nice  blooms 
the  first  season.  Propagation  may  be  effected  at 
different  periods  and  in  various  ways.  My  own 
experience  is  that  the  quickest  and  most  eBectual 
method  is  to  insert  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  during  the  months  of  July  or  August. 
Previous  to  separating  them  from  the  parent, 
however,  a  shallow  bed  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and 
short  manure,  should  be  prepared  and  a  frame 
placed  over  it.  A  bottom-heat  of  this  character 
cannot  rise  to  any  dangerous  degree;  therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  bed  is  formed  the  cuttings  may  be 
taken  off.  A  spent  hot-bed  is  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.  Wherever  a  long  straggling  shoot 
is  observed  it  may  be  taken  off  and  divided  into 
f  cveralcuttings,  the  best  average  length  beingabout 
0  inches.  As  many  small  pots  as  there  are  cuttings 
should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  friable  loam,  not 
necessarily  sifted,  but  rubbed  down  by  the  hand. 
To  this  should  be  added  a  little  leaf-mould  .and  a 
good  percentage  of  silver  sand,  or,  faihng  this, 
common  road  grit.  The  cuttings  should  be 
smoothly  cut  immediately  beneath  an  eye,  and 
from  th.at  portion  of  the  wood  which  is  embedded 
in  the  soil  all  eyes  m.ay  be  removed.  If  when  the 
cavity  is  made  for  the  reception  of  the  cutting  a 
portion  of  sand  is  allowed  to  fall  in,  the  cutting 
at  once  following  it,  it  will  ma'erially  aid  in  se- 
curing a  speedy  "  callus,''  and  consequently  a 
more  satisfactory  root  formal  ion.  The  cuttings 
having  been  inserted,  the  pots  should  at  once  be 
plunged  in  the  bed  and  receive  a  gentle  watering 
through  a  fine  rose.  Little  air  will  be  needed  for 
several  weeks,  at  least  during  the  day,  and  the 
frame  must  be  shaded  during  sunshine,  and  each 
morning  and  evening  the  cuttings  receive  a  gentle 
spray  from  the  syringe.  A  chink  of  air  admitted 
in  the  evening  and  left  on  until  the  following 
morning  will  help  to  maintain  sweetness  within 
the  frame.  If  all  goes  on  well  there  should  be 
signs  of  roots  forming  round  the  ball  in  six  weeks 
or  so,  after  which  more  air  should  at  all  times  be 
given.  As  soon  as  growth  is  f  omewhat  .adv.anced, 
the  light  may  be  entirely  removed  and  placed  on 
only  in  stormy  weather.  A  fhift  into  a  (3-ineh 
pot  will  be  necessary  in  due  course.  Tiiis  the 
plants  will  fairly  furnish  with  roots  befcre  winter 
sets  in.  The  plants  must  be  sheltered  during 
winter  by  means  of  a  frame  or  in  a  cool,  airy 
house,  or  if  wintered  in  the  open,  a  sheltered 
corner  must  be  selected,  the  pots  plunged  above 
the  rims  in  ashes,  .and  the  shoots  protected  by 
means  of  the  common  Bracken. 

Such  plants  as  are  here  referred  to  must  be 
taken  in  hand  early  the  following  February  and 
started  in  a  temperature  of  45°,  increasing  it  to 
.50'  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  move.  Teas 
revel  in  a  comfortable  moist  atmosphere ;  therefore 
such  should  be  maintained  by  bringing  the  syringe 
into  use  on  all  fine  days  and  in  regul.arly  damping 
all  av.ailable  surfaces.  For  all  practical  purposes 
theti-inch  pot  will  suifice  for  the  next  season,  espe- 
cially where  housing  accommodation  is  a  deside- 
ratum. It  is  surprising  in  what  small  pots  Tea 
Roses  will  flourish  for  years  if  fed  judiciously  and 
the  drainage  regularly  rectified.  The  second  year, 
when  growth  is  well  advanced,  the  plants  must 
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be  gi-arlually  hardened  off  previous  to  expos- 
ing bheiii  to  the  elements.  When  plantH  grow  too 
liiif,'e  for  frame  protection  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
erect  screens  by  means  of  uprights,  cross-bars 
and  cnivas,  under  which  they  can  be  removed 
as  Foon  as  flowering  is  over  before  their  final 
removal  out  of  doors.  A  bed  of  cinder  ashes  is 
the  best  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  on,  being 
cool  and  proof  against  the  ingress  of  worms. 
Amateurs  and  others  who  jjossess  no  structure 
other  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  must  not 
attempt  early  work,  but  if  a  few  plants  are  placed 
in  with  their  bulbs,  say  in  January,  and  the  hou.se 
kept  close,  the  sun's  power  necessary  day  by  day 
will  gradually  move  the  buds  into  activity,  and 
they  will  probably  be  astonished  as  well  as 
delighted  at  being  able  to  cut  not  a  few  lo\ely 
buds  with  which  to  embellish  the  sitting-room. 

In  regard  to  potting  material  nothing  surpasses 
good  loam,  rotten  manure  and  road  grit.  The 
best  time  for  repotting  or  for  surface-dressing  is 
in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  taken  on 
a  yellow  tint.  A  fresh  root-action  then  sets  in, 
and  the  plants  again  establish  themselves  before 
winter.  For  those  who  desire  early  produce  a 
batch  may  be  introduced  into  warmth  during 
October  to  flower  at  Christmas  and  during 
January.  In  regard  to  bottom  heat,  I  may  say 
that  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  who  does  Teas 
well  fills  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  a  house  with  Oak 
leaves  :  on  these  the  pots  are  set  at  first  without 
plunging.  When,  however,  a  few  inches  of  growth 
have  been  made  they  are  half  plunged  and  allowed 
to  remain  there.  The  same  grower  also  keeps 
the  ventilators  entirely  closed  during  December, 
January  and  February.  By  adopting  this  plan  he 
seldom  gets  an  attack  of  mildew.  Most  growers 
prune  Tea  Roses  cautiously,  in  fact  only  thin  out 
the  weak  shoots  and  balance  the  stronger,  but 
Messrs.  Beckwith,  who  grow  pot  Roses  in  as  large 
quantities  and  as  successfully  as  anyone,  rigorously 
prune  their  stock.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  perfect  maturity  of  the  wood  of  pot  Roses  is 
repeated  saturation  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  in  stormy  weather. 

The  water  used  for  watering  the  plants  should 
always  be  applied  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  use  of  cold  water 
together  with  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold 
soon  [Moduces  mildew.  Where  it  exists  the  foliage 
may  be  syringed  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  1  oz.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm, 
soft  water.  Sulphur  applied  in  a  dry  form  to  the 
leaves  is  also  effectual,  thouifh  unsightly. 

'  J.  C. 

THE  NEWER  ROSES. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  new  Roses  raised,  and 
there  are  hundreds  iu  the  coiir.se  of  three  or 
four  years,  are  ever  grown  in  gardens.  They 
may  bear  fjowers  of  distinct  and  pretty  colour,  but 
if  they  lack  vigorous  growth  andfreedom  in  every 
way  they  are  valueless.  Too  often  raisers  think 
mure  of  the  individual  flower  than  habit  or 
character  of  the  plant,  and  tlie  worst possibleplace 
to  make  selections  is  for  that  reason  at  the  ex- 
hibition. One  does  not  know  from  a  few  good 
blooms  of  some  new  sort  whether  it  is  of  use 
for  the  garden,  as  one  must  consider  other 
points  besides  colour  or  beauty  of  form.  In 
our  visits  to  nurseries  this  year  we  have  made 
note  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  new 
Roses.  They  are  not  exactly  new  perliaps,  as 
three  or  four  years  have  elapsed  since  tliey  have 
been  raised,  but  quite  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  give  tliem  a  thorough  trial. 

Fewer  beautiful  things  are  raised  in  the  Tea 
section  than  any  other,  but  three  very  good  va- 
rieties are  Corinna,  Medea,  and  Cliristino  de 
None.  All  the  kinds  mentioned  we  have  seen 
in  full  growth,  and  can  therefore  write  of  their 
merits.  Medea  is  a  distinct  and  pleasing  kind  ; 
tlie  flowers  are  of  fine  f..rm,  prrfectly  double,' 
and  clear  yellow  in  colour,  deepening  to  a  richer 


sliade  in  the  centre.  This  kind  is  good  in  the 
garden,  the  plants  dwarf,  strong  in  growth,  and 
bearing  a  free  display  of  bloom.  Coriuna  is 
very  distinct  ;  its  flowers  of  the  true  Tea 
ch.'iractcr,  and  produced  freely  on  strong  plants, 
arc  individually  of  good  form,  the  colour  deeii 
rose  and  yellow  shades,  unusual  and  pleas- 
ing, melting  one  into  the  other,  whilst 
they  are  sweetly  scented.  We  always  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  fragrance  in  the  Ro.se. 
It  may  appear  trivial  to  write  of  this,  but 
many  of  tlie  newer  Roses  are  quite  scentless, 
bereft  of  one  of  the  sweetest  charms  of  the 
flower.  Loss  of  this  is  not  atoned  for  by 
freedom  or  strength  of  constitution.  Christine 
de  Noue  is  another  ilistinct  and  handsome 
Rose,  the  colour  deep  crimson,  a  rich  eflect 
being  gained  by  a  few  plants  when  grouped  in 
the  open. 

It  is  the  Hybrid  Teas  that  afford  more  really 
fine  garden  Roses  than  any  other.  Some  of 
the  kinds  are  excellent  in  many  ways,  the 
plants  of  strong  growth,  very  free,  and  the 
flowers  of  pleasing  colour  and  sweetly  scented. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  recent  additions  is 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  which  is  a  thoroughly 
good  garden  Rose.  It  is  even  finer  in  the 
autumn,  when  one  wants  good  Roses,  than  in 
midsummer.  Its  popular  name  of  White  La 
France  is  scarcely  happy,  as  there  is  very  little 
of  the  La  France  character  in  the  flowers, 
which  are  extremely  fragrant  and  white, 
touched  with  pink  in  the  centre.  This  variety 
is  well  worth  grouping,  as  the  plants  are  leafy 
and  the  flowers  at  this  time  produced  in  pro- 
fusion. How  much  the  various  forms  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose  difter  from  one  another  is 
shown  by  such  kinds  as  the  one  ju.st  mentioned 
and  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  which  is  more  like 
a  China  than  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rose.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  red  Camoens,  and  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  that  useful  free-blooming  Rose, 
but  it  is  amjily  distinct  from  it.  The  growth 
is  robust,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  the  lea\'es  are  very 
dark  green,  which  sets  off  the  splendid  deep 
crimson  colour  of  the  moderately  full  flowers. 
They  are  not  very  double,  but  that  is  of  little 
moment  when  one  considers  its  eflect  iu  the 
garden  when  in  a  good  group.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  Rose  will  get  popular, 
because  of  its  strong  growth,  freedom,  and  the 
intense  colour  of  the  flowers.  A  very  lovely 
Rose  is  La  Fraicheur.  Its  flowers  are  delight- 
ful in  colour,  a  soft  shining,  so  to  sjieak,  car- 
mine-pink, as  bright  and  pleasing  as  one  can 
desire,  whilst  they  are  produced  freely.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  a  very  weakly  grower.  We 
saw  several  rows  of  it  not  long  since,  but  there 
were  many  blanks  in  several  cases,  the  plants 
being  very  sickly.  A  severe  winter,  we  should 
think,  would  practically  annihilate  it.  It  is 
better  under  glass,  as  there  it  can  receive  closer 
attention,  liut  it  is  not  for  this  purpose  alone 
one  wants  Roses..  A  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  that  is 
of  high  promise,  and  that  has  frequently  been 
shown  well,  is  thcFrench-raisedCarolineTestout. 
It  promised  well  on  its  first  appearance  and  has 
not  disappointed.  The  plant  is  very  strong  in 
growth,  leafy,  and  would  make  a  fine  group, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  also  handsome.  They 
are  borne  freely  and  are  of  good  form,  full, 
sweet,  and  light  pink,  somewhat  iu  the  style  of 
those  of  La  France.  This  Rose  is  already  in 
many  collections  and  gives  satisfaction. 

Of  recent  years  one  has  heard  less  than  for- 
merly of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  only  class 
at  one  time  grown  in  quantity.  The  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  get 
the  many  beautiful  single  and  other  garilen 
Ro.ses  have  led  to  their  decline.  During  recent 
years  tine  varieties  have  been  added.      The  Irish 


raisers,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down, have  raised  several  goodkinds, and  they 
have  sliown  this  year  a  Rose  of  very  high  pro- 
mise called  Marquis  of  Down.shire.  This  is  a 
very  strong  grower,  judging  by  plants  of  it  ex- 
hibited with  the  cut  flowers,  which  are  of  a  self 
pink,  quite  a  distinct  shade,  the  petals  broad, 
full,  and  making  ujj  a  handsome  bloom.  We 
e.xpect  to  see  this  acquisition  become  poimlar, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  flowers  seem  almost 
.scentless,  unlike  the  others  raised  by  them,  in 
which  sweet  fragrance  is  one  of  the  chief  points, 
.leanuie  Dickson,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Mar- 
chioness f)f  Londonderry  are  all  good  garden 
Roses.  Jeannie  Dickson  has  rich  rose  flowers, 
and  those  of  Margaret  Dickson  are  white,  very 
sweet  and  full,  being  carried  on  strong  sturdy 
shoots,  which  are,  however,  prone  to  mildew. 
This  is  a  failing  of  more  than  one  Rose,  and  a 
variety  must  not  be  condemned  on  that  score. 
Margaret  Dickson  makes  strong  shoots  —  in 
fact,  it  is  almost  a  little  too  vigorous,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  kind.  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  which  has  very  large  flowers, 
ivory-white  in  colour,  stained  with  delicate 
pink  in  the  centre.  It  is  free,  vigorous,  and 
bears  exhibition  blooms,  but  the  colour  is  none 
too  pleasing,  the  ivory-whiteness  being  rather 
"dirty,'  not  that  clear,  satiny  shade  one  likes 
to  see.  A  very  fine  Rose  is  Clio,  the  large,  full 
flowers  of  a  flesh  tint,  but  towards  the  centre 
passing  to  pink.  This  was  raised  by  Mr. 
William  Paul  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  the  newer  H.P.'s. 
The  plants  are  remarkably  robust  in  growth, 
making  quite  large  bushes,  and  very  leafy. 
It  is  much  stronger,  we  believe,  than  any  other 
of  its  section.  A  group  of  this  would  make  a 
fine  feature  in  the  garden,  and  the  variety  is 
worth  a  note  also  because  of  its  freedom  m  the 
autumn.  Paul's  Early  Blush,  raised  by  Mr. 
G.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  is  a  variety  of  value  for 
its  bold,  delicate  pink- coloured  flowers.  It  is, 
as  its  name  suggests,  early,  and  blooms  before 
any  of  its  section,  the  first  flowers  appearing, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  second  week  of  June. 

One  must  not  forget  the  new  single  Rosj 
called  Paul's  Carmine.  Now  that  single  and 
garden  Roses  of  all  kinds  are  being  more  thought 
of,  one  may  give  a  special  note  to  this  really 
fine  variety.  It  is  remarkably  strong  in  growth, 
making  shoots  10  feet  high  very  quickly  ami 
each  clothed  witli  healthy  deep  green  leaves.  In 
summer  the  shoots  are  wreathed  with  handsome 
carmine-coloured  flowers.  It  must  bs  considered 
amongst  the  best  of  all  the  newer  single  Roses, 
and  how  beautiful  these  kinds  are  when  in  full 
beauty.  In  almost  every  section  there  have 
been  good  additions,  and  we  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  H.P.  Spenser,  raised  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul.  It  is  best  described  as  an  advance  upon 
Ba;roness  Rothschild,  the  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  that  well-known  variety,  very  full  and 
delicate  pink,  shading  to  a  deeper  tint  in  the 
centre.  This  year  several  highly  promising 
novelties  have  been  shown,  especially  among 
the  Teas,  such  kinds  as  Golden  Gate,  Brides- 
maid and  Clara  Watson  being  likely  to  prove 
of  no  small  value. 


The  Hybrid  Teas. — I  read  the  notes  of  "C." 
upon  page  1.3(i  with  interest,  becau.se  they  tend 
to  confirm  the  necessity  for  this  class.  "  C'says 
that  as  a  rule  they  are  almost  true  Teas  or  true 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  then  mentions  two  varie- 
ties as  being  suitable  for  the  Noisette  cla?,=.  He 
further  goes  on  to  say  that  '■  even  growers  of 
Roses  can  scarcely  tell  whether  a  Hybrid  Tea 
belongs  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Tea  division," 
and  that  Oustave  Regis  would  be  called  a  Tea. 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  we  want  the 
matter  settled.     "  C."  says  we  need  nothing  but  a 
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guide,  such  as  is  issued  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  I  am  lery  glad  that  he  falls  in 
with  the  idea  of  allocating  new  Koses  of  doubtful 
character  to  their  right  classes.  What  I  see  as  a 
further  reason  for  the  recognition  of  this  class  is 
the  inclusion  of  such  Roses  as  Gustave  Regis, 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  and  others  so  closely  ap- 
proaching the  Teas  with  our  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
We  have  already  tried  that,  and  they  may  even 
now  be  shown  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  in 
mixed  classes.  Marquise  de  Salisbury  is  of  allied 
type  with  Camoens  and  takes  much  more  after  the 
Hybrid  Chinas  than  Teas,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
suitable  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section  ;  nor 
can  I  agree  with  "  C. "  that  \"iscountes8  Folkestone 
comes  among  the  Teas. — U.  S. 

Rose  SenateurVaisse.— The  behaviour  of  the 
dark  Roses  this  season  has  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  they  deserve 
all  that  has  been  said  in  their  favour.  In  my  case 
Senateur  Vaisse  has  been  better  than  I  have  seen 
it  for  several  years.  The  form  has  been  exquisite, 
while  the  fragrance  has  surpassed  that  of  all  others 
in  the  same  line  of  colour.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
flowering  for  the  second  time  this  season  quite  as 
well  as  they  did  at  first,  which  is  a  rather  unusual 
occurrence  with  this  Rose. — J.  C.  CIjARKE. 


EARLY  VERSUS  LATE  BUDDING  OF 
ROSES. 
Ni)T  all  of  us,  perhaps,  recognise  to  the  full  the 
influence   of    the   season   on    the    budding    of 
Roses.     This  I  find  acts  as  much  on  the  stock 
as  it  does  on  the  bud  that  is  to  be  inserted. 
The  kind  of  weather  prevailing  for  two  or  three 
weeks  previously  may  and  often   is  favourable 
to  the  stock,  but  not  altogether  suitable  for  the 
plant   that   is   to   produce   the    bud.     At   first 
sight  there  may  appear  some  amount  of  contra- 
diction in  this  reasoning,  because  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  conditions  suit- 
able for  the  one  would  be  favourable  for  the 
other,  but  that  it  is  not  so  has  been  made  mani- 
fest both  last  year  and  this.     Last  season  the 
Koses  were  in  advance  of  the  stocks  ([  am  writ- 
ing of   standard   Roses),   and   this   season  the 
case   has   been    reversed.     I    find    that    more 
depends  on  budding  when  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favouraVjle  for  the  jjroduction  of  pro- 
minent buds  than  when  the  stock  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  buds.     If  I  am  right  in  my 
views  it  is  very  clear  that  the  time  of  budding 
should  be  mainly  guided  by  the  condition  of  the 
buds.     In  Cither  words,  it  is  better  to  wait  for 
the  buds  to  be  sufficiently  prominent  than  to 
insert  them  even  when  the  stock  is  ready.   That 
being  so,  it    is  not  so  much  a  question  as  to 
which  is  the  best  month  in  wliich  to  insert  the 
buds  as  the  time  at  wliich  they  are  available, 
and  they  should  not  be   considered  ready  until 
they  are   quite  prominent   in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.     In  my  earliest  efforts  at  budding  Roses 
I    had    the    best   results  when    the  buds  were 
inserted    not    later    than    the    end    of     July, 
but   since   then   the   number  of  Roses   has  so 
greatly  increased  and  their  cliaracter  and  be- 
haviour are  so  different,  that  I  have  in  many 
cases  come  to  regard  a    dormant  bud    in   the 
autumn  with  more  favour  than  I  used  to  do, 
and  more  experience  and  extended  observation 
have  shown  nie  that  the  private  grower  at  least 
may   with   advantage    exclude   the    month    of 
August    altogether  from   the   time   considered 
suitable    for    conducting  the   operation.     The 
season  must  be  a  backward  one  if  it  does  not 
furnish  prominent  buds  by  the  end  of  July,  and 
it  is  at  that  time  that  they  quickly  respond  to 
the  activity  of  the  stock,  but  if  the  same  buds 
arc   left    for    two    or    three    weeks,    they    do 
not    start  away   so  quickly    unless    the   stock 
is    very    vigorous.       Looking     at     the    condi- 


tion of  the  Roses  generally  as  I  write,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  there  is  a  fine  promise  for 
those  who  are  In  favour  of  late  budding.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  flowering  shoots  available 
from  which  to  select  the  buds,  and  undoubtedly 
these  are  the  best.  There  is,  however,  so  much 
vigour  in  the  plants  that  the  operator  may  have 
to  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  before  the  buds 
are  ready.  That  need  not  cause  anxiety,  be- 
cause if  the  buds  are  inserted  by  the  middle  of 
September  it  will  be  soon  enough.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  case  of  late  budding  the 
stocks  require  a  little  more  care  in  their  treat- 
ment. If  there  are  unruly  growths  upon  them 
they  should  be  removed  or  shortened  back 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  buds  are  in- 
serted, so  that  they  may  become  active  again 
before  being  operated  upon,  and  any  growth 
made  after  that  should  be  allowed  to  extend 
slightly  so  as  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  sap,  and  by 
that  means  hasten  the  unity  of  stock  and  bud. 

J.  C.  Cl.^rke. 


Notes  of  the  Week, 

Carcation  LHdy  Mirgiret.— Messrs.  Dick- 
son, of  Chester,  send  us  some  seedling  Carna- 
tions, among  which  the  best  we  think  is  one 
called  Lady  Margaret,  a  delicate  rose  and  rather 
large.  Seedling  Carnations  should  always  be 
tried  thoroughly  against  the  best  standard  varie- 
ties before  they  are  accejjted  for  sending  out. 

A  note  f.ooi  Weybridge. -The  frost  of  May 
■21  hit  our  Lilium  .luratum  very  hard,  but  I  bring 
you  up  one  fine  specimen  to  show  that  some  es- 
caped. Some  of  M.  Lemoine's  varieties  of  Mont- 
bretias— the  season  having  suited  them— are  es- 
pecially fine.  Antholyza  paniculata  has  been 
good  this  year,  and  appears  to  be  quite  hardy.— 

(i.   F.   WiLSO.N. 

Gladiolus  Papilio  is  an  interesting  type  from 
South  Africa,  whence  it  came  in  1801).  It  is  in 
bloom  at  Kew,  and  has  narrow,  pointed,  slender 
leaves,  several  flowers  being  borne  towards  the 
apex  of  the  stem.  In  colour  they  are  creamy 
white,  with  a  suffusion  of  deep  crimson-purple 
over  the  lower  segments,  then  yellow,  with  a 
cream-coloured  apex.  It  is  pretty,  but  not  of 
much  garden  value. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha  is  an  interesting 
plant  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  conies  from  Kili- 
manjaro, in  Africa,  and  requires  a  stove  tempera- 
ture. But  as  it  is  comparatively  new  to  cultiva- 
tion, time  may  prove  that  a  lower  temperature 
will' suffice.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  deep 
crreen,  hairy,  and  form  tufts,  so  to  say,  whilst 
Fhey  are  set  off  by  blua  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
deeper  shade  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 

Bouv-.rdes  at  Kaw.— Near  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew  we  were  pleased  to  see  a  grou|)  of 
Bouvaidias  flowering  freely  in  the  open.  Judi- 
ciously planted,  much  beauty  may  be  got  from  the 
Bouvardias  if  in  a  fairly  light  soil  and  kept 
watered  during  the  summer  months.  .All  the 
leading  kinds  are  grown,  as  Bridal  Wreath,  Presi- 
dent fiarlioM,  Alfred  Neuner,  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  Humboldti  corymbiflora.  The  double  kinds 
succeed  even  better  than  tlie  single  ones,  as  they 
bloom  more  fieely. 

Asparagus  sarmentosus.— This  is  the  most 
distinct  of  the  family,  and  one  that  should  become 
popular  in  gardens.  It  was  exhibited  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  has  been  in 
beauty" there  for  ?ome  time.  A  plant  in  full  bloom 
is  delightful,  the  flowers  white,  produced  in  pro- 
fusion^and  very  fragrant,  whilst  the  growth  is 
bu.shy,  dense  green  and  compact.  This  is  an 
Asparagus  of  which  little  is  known  at  present, 
but  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  plant,  free,  fragrant 
and  appu-ently  not  difficult  to  manage. 

Asarum  macranthum.— This  is  in  bloom  at 
Kew.     It  is  not  a  showy   plant,   but  interesting 


for  its  curious  character.  For  isome  weeks  past 
the  flowers  have  appeared,  quite  covering  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Each  flower  measures  about 
2  inches  across  and  is  three-lobed,  the  lobes 
spreading,  dusky  brown  in  colour,  and  set  off  by 
a  yellow"  margin.  The  leaves,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  heart-shaped,  remind  one  of  those  of 
the  Cyclamen,  the  larger  ones  being  about  half  a 
foot  across,  whilst  the  stalks  are  2  inches  or  .3  inches 
taller.  This  species  was  introduced  from  Formosa, 
and  the  genus  is  allied  tc  the  Aristolochias. 

The  Carolina  Rose.— A  Rose  that  bursts 
out  into  its  first  display  of  bloom  when  all  its 
kindred  are  passing  away  is  one  that  would 
arrest  attention  and  be  doubly  welcome.  Such  is 
the  Carolina  Rose,  a  lovely  species  having  some 
resemblance  to  Rosa  lucida.  When  allowed  its 
head  it  makes  a  stout,  erect  bush  about  6  feet 
hio-h,  anil  a  group  of  such  bushes  is  now  the  most 
attractive  among  the  wild  Roses,  every  shoot 
being  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  buds  and  blooms. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  open,  of  a  clear  bright 
rosy  red,  and  possessed  of  a  delicious  scent.— A.  H. 

Erica  ciliaris. — The  fringe-leaved  Heath  is 
one  of  our  least  common  native  species,  and  on 
that  account  alone  merits  a  place  in  the  garden 
where  hardy  Heaths  are  appreciated.  Its  dis- 
tinctive merits,  too,  are  of  the  highest,  and  re- 
commend it  to  favourable  notice.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  dense  and  bushy,  the  foliage  profuse, 
each  leaf  being  fringed  with  tiny  hairs.  The 
flowers,  borne  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  are  much 
inflated,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth.  They  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  British  species, 
being  little  less  in  size  than  those  of  the  Men- 
ziesias.  The  colour  is  a  rich  rosy  pink,  and  they 
come  in  a  long  succession  from  now  onwards 
all  through  the  autumn. — A.  H. 

Verbenas. — We  are  pleased  with  beds  of  Ver- 
benas in  the  jiarks,  as  they  are  a  relief  from  the 
usual  run  of  bedding  plants.  A  bright  efl'ect  is 
gained  if  the  colours  are  decided.  A  few  years 
ago  Verbenas  were  practically  absent  from  gar- 
dens, simply  through  disease,  the  finer  varieties 
raised  by  cuttings  being  far  more  apt  to  fall 
victims  than  seedlings,  which  suffer  slightly, 
often  not  at  all.  Seedlings  are  a  great  deal 
healthier  and,  needless  to  write,  less  expensive 
than  named  kinds.  It  is  easy  to  raise  seedlings 
in  the  spring  :  whereas  with  cuttings  one  has  to 
trouble  about  them  in  the  winter,  when  they  are 
so  liable  to  suffer  from  mildew  and  other  ailments. 
One  may  get  a  rich  range  of  flowers— sapphire, 
white,  rose,  carmine,  pink— and  innumerable 
delicate  shades  of  much  beauty  and  interest. 

The  blue  Amaryllis,  known  as  Grittinia  hya- 
cinthina,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in 
bloom  at  Kew,  and  although  not  new,  is  uncom- 
mon. Lindley  figured  it  in  Bolaiiical  Beijifttr 
(t.  163)  as  Amaryllis  hyacintliina,  and  under  that 
name  one  occasionally  sees  it.  The  (iriffinias  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  G.  hyacinthina  has  leaves 
varying  from  6  inches  to  (I  inches  in  length,  the 
flower-spike  being  between  I  foot  and  2  feet  high, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  purplish  blue  flowers  six  or 
more  in  eacli  umbel.  The  colour  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  but  it  is  distinct,  decided,  and  attrac- 
tive. A  coloured  plate  is  given  of  it  in  The  Gar- 
den, October  26,  1889,  and  the  genus  is  there 
described  at  some  length  with  hints  on  cultiva- 
tion. 

African  Marigolds.— None  too  much  use  is 
made  of  these  in  gardens,  but  a  single  bed  of 
them  is  very  charming  on  the  turf  in  tlie  autumn 
months.  A  very  poor  idea  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  plants  is  obtained  from  flowers  at  exhibitions, 
where  they  are  usually  shown  on  boards,  stuck  on 
without  any  leaf  or  even  stalk,  just  as  one  sees 
Carnations,  Hollyhocks  .and  China  Asters.  This 
tj'pe  of  Marigold  is,  however,  graceful  in  a  way. 
The  foliage  is  deep  green,  quite  feathery  in  cha- 
racter, dense,  and  fills  out  the  bed  if  the  plants 
arc  put  fairly  close  together,  whilst  the  flowers 
lose  that  gaii-hness  and  bald  aspect  as  seen  at 
shows.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a  taller  variety, 
one  of  the  orange  shades,  in  the  centre,  and  out- 
side this  a  variety  with  lemon-coloured  flowers, 
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the  plant  dwmfer  in  growth.  They  vary  in  height 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet.  We  prefer  these  to  the 
French  Rlaiigolds,  which  are  less  showy  and  more 
form.al. 

Wild  gardening. — The  red  Valerian  in  the 
cutting  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  which 
Mr.  EUacombe  mentions,  is  a  gorgeous  spectacle, 
at  least  it  was  ten  years  ago  when  I  last  s.aw  it, 
and  I  was  interested  in  reading  iibout  it.  I  should 
like  I  o  add  another  in.stance  of  beautiful  flowers 
on  tl  e  railway,  and  that  is  Wallflowers  on  botli 
sides  of  a  vei'y  deep  and  almost  perpendicular  cut- 
ting just  outside  of  Brighton  station.  Two  or 
three  times  within  the  past  few  years  I  have  seen 
them  when  at  their  best.  I  saw  to-day,  too,  what 
in  years  to  come  may  be  a  fine  feature — two 
moderate  sized  groups  of  the  French  Willow  Herb 
(Epilobium  angustifolium)  in  a  sandstone  cutting 
of  a  line  only  twelve  years  constructed.  Left 
alone  it  will  no  doubt  increase  rapidly. — A.  H. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — This  type  of  Dahlia  is 
likely  to  supersede  all  others,  even  the  single 
forms,  for  the  garden.  One  gets  a  great  variety 
of  colours  in  the  flowers,  and  now  raisers  are 
securing  kinds  of  true  ch.aracter,  their  popularity 
is  increasing.  The  earlier  sorts  were  more  like 
bad  show  blooms  than  anything  else,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  neat,  shapely  flowers  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Juarezi.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  of  Crawley,  exhi- 
bited a  boxful  of  the  new  single  Cactus  Dahlias. 
A  bed  of  these  last  year  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
was  very  attractive.  The  flowers  are  less  formal 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  single  Dahlias,  the 
twisted,  pointed  petal  being  an  advantage,  whilst 
the  colours  are  very  charming,  especially  of  one 
variety  named  Marguerite,  white,  touched  with 
pink.     The}'  are  also  of  greater  use  for  cutting. 

Tropasolum  speciosum. — This  flourishes  in 
some  parts  of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
Here  it  is  quite  a  weed  and  climbs  up  trees  14 
feet  or  1.5  feet  high.  Eucryphia  pinnatitida  has 
flowered  here  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence,  I 
think,  of  tlie  heat  of  Last  summer.  It  seems  quite 
hardy.— T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Tedxmore  Halt, 

■ We  have  always  been  told  that  nowhere 

does  this  thrive  so  well  as  in  Scotland,  and  till  re- 
cent years  few  thought  of  trying  it  in  the  south. 
Now,  however,  its  jiopularity  is  extending  and  the 
]ilant  is  appearing  in  many  [ilaces.  Herein  Sussex 
It  is  doing  well  in  not  a  few  cottage  gardens,  and 
the  mass  that  suggested  this  note  increases  in 
strength  and  beauty  each  year.  It  is  spreading 
over  Hollies  12  feet  high,  and  in  one  instance  is 
intertwined  with  Clematis  flammula,  so  there  will 
be  a  pretty  contrast  later  on.  A  Yew  hedge  was 
jjlanted  last  winter  and  roots  of  this  Tropa'olum 
put  in  at  the  same  time.  The  shoots  of  the  Tro- 
pa'olum  are  now  at  the  top  of  the  hedge,  which 
is  .5  feet  high. — A.  H. 

Passiflora  Watsoniana  is  a  beautiful  Passion 
Flower,  represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Garden,  March  3,  1888.  In  the  accompanying 
description  it  mentions  that  its  origin  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  received  as  a  young  plant  under 
the  name  of  P.  kermesina  from  a  London  nursery- 
man, and  in  habit  and  foliage  it  so  closely  re- 
sembles that  species,  that  when  not  in  flower  the 
difference  is  scarcely  discernible.  It  first  bloomed 
at  Kew  in  1886,  and  is  a  robust,  free-growing, 
beautiful  acquisition,  making  a  thick  growth,  re- 
lieved at  this  time  by  a  profusion  of  richly  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  come  from  the  axils  of  the 
three-lobed  deep  green  leaves.  Individually  the 
flowers  are  about  .S  inches  across,  the  sepals  white, 
touched  with  a  violet  shade,  and  the  petals  deli- 
cate lilac.  The  corona  is  made  u[)  of  many  fila- 
ments, the  colour  varying  in  its  shade  of  violet 
and  white.  As  noticeable,  however,  as  its  colour 
is  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  This  Pas- 
sion Flower  is  getting  fairly  well  known,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  stove 
climbers,  blooming  freely  during  the  autumn 
months. 

A  note  on  Pentstemons.-  -One  of  the  most 
charming  plants  in  bloom  now  is  the  Pentstemon. 


The  great  thing  is  to  select  varieties  of  good  col- 
our, rejecting  all  dingy  shades,  which  unfortu- 
nately are  too  prevaleat.  Nor  does  one  want  a 
preponderance  of  delicately  tinted  kinds,  which 
are  far  less  effective  than  those  of  richer  and  more 
decided  shades.  We  have  lately  seen  many  varie- 
ties at  the  exhibitions,  but  few  worth  growing, 
simply  because  so  dull  and  uninteresting  in  col- 
our. This  is  a  pity,  for  well-selected  kinds  create 
a  good  etfect,  and  the  plant  is  so  free  and  graceful, 
that  it  may  be  used  largely  without  being  over- 
done. There  is  a  tendency,  as  in  many  other  things, 
to  have  the  flowers  of  large  size,  but  this  again 
is  a  mistake  ;  the  prettier  forms  ai-e  the  smaller, 
and  more  blooms  are  produced  on  the  spike. 
Norma  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  its  flowers  pink 
and  white  in  the  throat.  Rosy  Gem,  rose  ;  Rob 
Roy,  bright  scarlet ;  H.  Cannell,  rose,  with  deep 
crimson  throat ;  and  Marjolaine,  purple  tone,  but 
not  dingy,  are  a  few  of  the  best.  Pent-stinnons 
are  not  really  hardy,  often  getting  killed  in  espe- 
cially damp  winters.  Cuttings  may,  however,  be 
easily  struck  at  this  season. 

Eryngium  planum.— Among  the  many  hardy 
things  of  the  present  time,  one  that  stands  out 
conspicuous  is  this  Sea  Holly.  This  comes  in 
admirably  as  the  alpine  Sea  Holly  jjasses  away 
and  lasts  in  beauty  for  many  weeks.  It  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  provided  the  spot 
is  open  and  sunny,  and  though  smaller  in  the  size 
of  flower-heads,  their  [U'ofusion  and  the  stately 
height  of  the  spikes  make  it  handsome  and  showy. 
A  lovely  effect  at  the  present  time  comes  from  a 
grou])  of  ])lants  scattered  thinly  among  young 
bushy  Azaleas,  the  large,  mucli-branched  heads  of 
bloom  borne  just  above  a  foil  of  rich  green.  Wlien 
tlie  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  perpetually  dis- 
turbed by  rake  and  spade,  this  Sea  Holly  lias  a 
happy  way  of  sowing  itself,  ajipearing  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  parent  plant.  Such 
l)lants  left  where  they  spring  up  grow  into  splen- 
did specimens. — A.  H. 

In  our  visits  to  gardens  lately  we  have  not 

seen  so  much  of  this  beautiful  Se.i  Holly  as  one 
would  expect.  E.  giganteum  seems  more  common 
than  any  of  this  familj-,  but  the  finest  of  all  is  E. 
planum,  a  group  or  specimen  of  which  standing 
out  by  itself  is  as  attractive  as  anything  one  can 
get  in  autumn.  Self-sown  seeds  spring  up  freely 
and  the  seedlings  bear  a  profusion  of  flower-heads, 
very  different  from  those  of  the  general  run  of 
Sea  Hollies,  being  small,  conical  and  roundish,  the 
colour  blue,  set  off  by  the  narrow  steel-blue 
bracts.  E.  jjlanum  is  worth  growing  simply  as  a 
bold,  handsome  border  [ilant,  beautiful  with  its 
steel  blue  colouring  and  small  heads,  eagerly 
sought  for  by  bees.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge,  par- 
ticularly recommended  E.  planum  as  a  bee  plant. 
Certainly  bees  seem  very  fond  of  the  flowers. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum. — This  is  an  Austra- 
lasian species,  and,  next  to  D.  Phahenopsis  and  its 
varieties,  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
numerous  Dendrobes  of  that  region.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  Kew  some  seventy  years  ago,  but  not 
being  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  maintain  in 
robust  health,  it  disappeared  from  cultivation  for 
many  years.  During  the  last  forty  years  it  has 
been  re-imported  several  times,  but  has  ne\'er 
been  plentiful  long  together,  owing  probably  to 
the  deterioration  in  health  consequent  on  the  lack 
of  sunshine  in  our  northern  latitu'des  compared 
to  whatit  receives  in  its  native  habitats.  Its  stems 
are  1  j  feet  high,  and  bear  a  few  leaves  towards  the 
top  only.  The  racemes  are  long  and  slender  and 
carry  about  a  dozen  flowers,  which  are  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  of  a  rich  glowing  magenta-purple. 
The  lip  is  deeper  coloured  tlian  the  rest  of  the 
Ho«'er.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  conspicuous 
crest  made  up  of  numerous  sharply  pointed  pro- 
cesses, whicli  are  white.  The  species  has  been 
introduced  from  Thursday  Island  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  (iuinea  region. 

Angrsecum  Leonis. — Although  the  flowers 
of  all  the  Angracums  in  cultivation  vary  in  colour 
only  from  pale  green  to  different  shades  of  white, 
the  species   present  a    remarkable    diversity   in 


habit,  shape  of  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  flowers.  To  none  does  this  apply 
more  forcibly  than  to  A.  Leonis— known  also  as 
A.  Humbloti — which  even  when  out  of  flower 
could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  Orchid. 
It  has  thick,  flat,  curving,  scimitar-like  leaves,  8 
inches  long  and  set  in  opposite  rows  on  the  stem, 
as  in  an  Iris.  From  their  axils  are  produced  the 
flower-scapes,  carrying  two  to  five  flowers.  Each 
blossom  is  3  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  scarcely 
so  wide  and — with  the  exception  of  the  two  lower 
sepals  and  the  long  spur,  which  are  greenish — 
white.  The  large,  rounded  lip  with  its  long 
curved  spur  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
flower  ;  as  in  all  Angra'cums,  it  occupies  the 
uppermost  position,  the  flower  being  inverted. 
The  spur  is  5  inches  or  more  in  length  ;  taking 
first  a  downward  direction,  it  suddenly  twists 
round  upon  itself,  and  thus  the  terminal  portion 
is  pointing  upwards.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
narrow-oblong,  pointed,  and  reflexed  at  the  tip.«. 
This  species,  which  is  also  known  under  the 
generic  n.ame  of  Aeranthes,  is  a  native  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  where  it  was  discovered  and  sent 
home  by  M.  Leon  Humboldt  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago. 

Dendrobium  aduncum.— This  is  a  curious 
and  pretty  Dendrobe  not  very  freciuently  seen 
under  cultivation,  but  now  in  flower  in  the  Or- 
chid house  at  Kew.  It  has  thin  stems  H  feet  to 
2  feet  long,  pendulous  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
small  leaves  about  3  inches  long.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  short  racemes  near  the  top  of  the 
stem,  each  one  measuring  a  little  over  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  ovate-oblong 
and  of  a  delicate  pale  rose,  the  lip  also  being  of 
the  same  colour.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  flower  is  the  colour  of  the  tip  of 
the  column,  which  makes  a  very  dark  purple 
speck  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  species 
was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  a  little  over  fifty  years 
ago,  plants  having  been  sent  to  them  from 
Northern  India  by  Dr.  Wallich.  In  1883  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ford,  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Hong  Kong,  on  the  Lo-fau- 
shan  Mountains,  on  the  mainland  of  China  near 
that  island,  from  which  locality  the  [jlants  at  Kew 
were  sent.  A  species  introduced  from  Malacca 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  in  1886,  and  called  D. 
hircoglossum  by  Reichenbach,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  geograpliical  form  of  this  species,  which 
is  evidently  widely  spread  in  the  East,  although 
apparently  not  very  common. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia. — This  South  African 
species,  although  very  little  known  in  our  gardens 
at  present,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  charming  of  late  summer-flowering 
Orchids.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  along  with  the  older  S.  fimbri- 
ata,  a  nearly  related  and  very  pretty  species,  but 
much  less  striking  than  the  one  under  notice.  It 
has  flowered  abundantly  every  year  since  its  im- 
portation, increasing  each  season  in  the  number 
and  vigour  of  its  "leads."  A  pan  containing 
several  plants  fully  in  flower  may  be  seen  in  the 
cool  Orchid  hous-e  at  Kew.  The  leaves,  as  in  S. 
fimbriata,  spread  out  horizontally  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  they  are  several  times  larger  than 
in  that  species,  being  8  inches  or  more  in  length  ; 
they  are  of  a  uniform  dark  green,  and  have  none 
of  tfie  black-purple  spots  which  give  so  distmctive 
a  character  to  8.  fimbriata.  The  flower-spikes, 
which  are  quite  erect  and  from  1.5  inches  to  20 
inches  high,  are  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
pen-holder,  the  upper  portiem  bearing  many  scores 
of  rather  small,  brightly  coloured,  pale  purple 
flowers.  The  lip  is  paler  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  being  also  white,  spotted  with  dark 
purple  ;  it  is  cut  lengthwise  into  five  narrow, 
pointed  segments.  It  may  be  potted  in  a  compost 
of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand, 
with  a  surfacing  of  Sphagnum.  The  Stenoglottises 
like  abundant  moisture  and  a  cool  intermediate 
temperature.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  if 
South  Africa  were  not  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
Orchid  collectors  this  would  speedily  become  a 
popular  Orchid. 
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LILFORD    HALL. 

This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  houses  of  tlie 
great  old  days  of  building,  of  ■which  some  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  in  all  England 
are  to  be  seen  in  Northamptonshire — Burleigh, 
Eushton,  Drayton,  Deene  and  many  others. 
Lilford  is  not  so  large  as  some  of  these,  but 
it  is  in  fine  condition,  and  stands  up  in  a 
stately  waj'  over  a  fine  sweep  of  landscape  and 
woodland  scenery.  Instead  of  the  usual  un- 
clean, canal-like  water  which  disfigures  so  many 
country  seats,  there  is  a  natural  stream  running 
below  the  house  at  a  comfortable  distance  away 
—  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  artificial 
water  so  often  made  near  houses,  which  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
be  done  with  the  foreground  of  a  house. 
Lilford  is  really  a  zoological  garden,  a  delight- 


others  for  good  gardening ;  and  therefore  we 
were  grateful  to  see  trees  clustering  round 
Lilford  and  something  like  gardening  there, 
though  we  missed  the  grace  of  hardy  flowers 
and  mixed  borders  like  those  which  Lady 
Ardilaun  makes  near  her  house.  Lilford  is 
set  in  noble  woods,  and  we  have  rarely  seen 
a  house  which  gave  us  a  more  distinct  and 
agreeable  impression. 


Flower    Garden 

GARDEN  SKETCHES. 

Chapter  I. 

Nature  is  loved  by  what  is  best  iu  us. — Emekson. 

December  1. — A  pale  green  light  lay  in  the 
western  sky  a  few  short  evenings  since,  when 


my  old  garden  long  and  dearly  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  friends  it  brought  me,  I  should 
be  slow  in  caring  for  another  i  But  tlie  plants 
I  brought  with  luo  from  the  old  hemic  had  to  be 
tended,  many  others  wore  given  im.',  and  so  the 
little  garden  has  grown,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
it  now  for  many  days  and  hours  of  hap2)y  toil 
and  pleasure. 

But  let  me  go  back  a  little  to  the  commence- 
ment of  my  new  gartlen,  when  the  flowers  and 
I  alike  drooped  and  suffered  in  tlie  transplant- 
ing. It  was  the  very  end  of  March.  The  ear- 
liest Daffodils  were  over,  the  later  ones  in  bud, 
but  all  alike,  witli  the  rest  of  my  plants  (that 
is,  such  portion  of  them  as  I  could  bring  with 
nie),  were  up-rooted  and  borne  away,  and  under 
a  hot  sun  and  harsh  east  wind  were  heeled  in 
in  the  vacant  plots  of  the  small  walled  garden 
of  my  new  home,  which  contained  nothing  but 
a  few  old  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  Cab- 
bage stumps  and  weeds  in  abundance  and  some 
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ful  collection  of  creatures  of  all  kinds,  from 
bears  to  hawks  being  kept  about  the  house. 
Amcnig  these  we  saw  with  great  interest  a 
fine  group  of  bustards,  a  nob'.e  bird  that  once 
inhabited  some  of  the  plains  of  Norfolk  at 
no  distant  date,  but  which  is  now  extinct 
in  England  ;  also  a  large  collection  of  owls. 
So  far  as  the  flower  garden  is  concerned,  it  is 
ratlier  of  the  bedding  order,  stifi  and  neat, 
with  many  little  walks  and  Glass  edgings, 
and  the  emphatic  forms  of  the  Irish  Yew  in 
front  of  all.  But  there  is  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  even  in  this,  for  the  reaction  against 
bedding-out  or  some  other  cause  has  led 
to  many  gardens  of  the  present  day  being 
turfed  up,  and  some  are  bare  to  all  the  winds 
of  heaven,  as,  for  example,  Burleigh.  The 
delightful  shelter  and  the  lines  of  walls  or 
hedges,  which  give  privacy  on  certain  warm 
sides  of  the  hovse,  are  the  very  places  of  all 


the  floating  clouds  were  of  amber  and  roseate 
hue,  and,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year,  such 
evenings  of  ex(juisite  colour  often  portend  wild 
storms  or  frost  and  snow,  let  us  glance  around 
the  little  garden  and  see  what  lingering  blos- 
soms may  yet  be  found  there  before  the  winter's 
cruel  grasp  shall  claim  them  for  its  own.  It  is 
not  long  since  this  garden  and  I  have  become 
acquainted.  Less  than  two  short  years  ago  we 
were  yet  strangers,  and  I  only  knew  and  loved 
my  own  old  garden,  doubly  endeared  by 
memoiHes  as  well  as  blossoms,  for  there  from 
time  to  time  were  transplanted  flowers  from 
the  yet  older  h(.)me  of  my  childhood,  and  there 
the  Roses  and  Violets  would  meet  together  of 
a  winter's  morn  in  dark  November,  and  the 
Daftbdils  would  wake  up  with  the  first  soft 
breath  of  February,  and  the  flowers  would  triji 
by  week  after  week  in  an  ever-widening  pro- 
cession, while  there  were  a  dewy  freshness  in 
the  air  and  a  sjiarkle  on  the  sea  that  have 
vanished  with  those  voices,  silent  now  for  ever. 
Wiis  it  little  wonder,  then,  that  having  loved 


neglected  Peach  trees,  their  branches  hanging 
from  the  wall  laden  with  rosy  bloom,  which  in- 
deed was  the  one  beautiful  and  cheering  siglit 
that  met  me  in  my  new  garden.  Here  tlie  bulbs 
and  plants  had  to  remain  packed  together  in 
long  rows  until  their  position  could  be  clioseu 
and  the  soil  made  ready  for  tlieir  replanting. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  jjrepare 
a  border  for  perennials,  those  delightful  plants 
that  one  can  freely  entrust  to  the  faitliful  keep- 
ing of  Mother  Earth,  sure  that  year  after  year 
they  will  be  found  at  their  own  time  and 
in  their  own  place,  like  old  friends,  ready  to 
give  one  a  happy  greeting.  In  front  <_if  the 
dwelling-house  is  a  lawn  with  two  tine  Deodars, 
a  great  Cypress  tree,  and  a  few  other  Arbor-vitas, 
and  beyond,  at  a  little  distance,  is  an  evergreen 
hedge  of  Laurel,  Bay  and  Laurustinus  which 
forms  the  boundary  line.  Here  seemed  the 
only  spot  where  there  was  sufficient  lungtli  to 
admit  of  a  good  flower  border,  and  where 
indeed  there  was  already  an  attempt  at  one,  a 
few  feet  wide,  with  some  rarer  shrubs  in  it,  but 
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the  flowers  that  had  once  been  there  appeared 
to  have  vanished,  froni  neglect  or  other  cause. 
The   widening  and  trenching    of    this    bonier 
were  begun  at  once  with   spade   and  pickaxe, 
and  barrowful  after  barrowful  of  stones  was  du,' 
out   of    it,    for    no    fine   plant    growth    can    be 
expected  with  less  than  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet 
of  soil,  and  if  4  feet  can  be  found,  so  ranch  the 
better.     In  the  border  thus  made  ready  with 
difliculty,    the    herbaceous    plants    were    soon 
placed.       Unfortunately,  the    hedge    is  at   the 
south    side,    and  in    consequence,    during    six 
mouths  of  the  year  no  ray  of  sunshine  falls  on 
the  soil.     Some  of  the  taller  plants  may  push 
their  heads  into  the  sunlight,   but  no  warmth 
ever  reaches  the  ground  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing  until  the    March   sun   has    climbed    high 
enough  to  touch  the  outer  verge  of  the  border 
The  flowers  here  have  been  planted  in  broad 
masses  of  colour,  and  yet  passing  along  one  is 
not  conscious  of  any  aiTangement.     The  groups 
merge  int(.)  each  other  so  gently,   without  any 
ref ular  line  of  division,  that  one  might  fancy 
they  had  been  flung  out  Flora's  lap.     The  tall 
flowers  are  not  all  kept  at  the  back  ;  those  of 
medium  height  are  brought  forward  here  and 
there,  so  as  to  break  any  sense  of  flatness  or 
evenness,  and  several  evergreen  flowering  shrulis 
are  introduced    so  as  to   hinder  the  aspect  of 
bareness    in    winter.       The   border    of    hardy 
plants   having  been   fairly    started,    a    quaint 
little  knot  of  flower-beds  found  at  the  east  side 
of  the  house,   each  bordered  round  with  thick 
overgrown    Box,   was  next  attacked.       This    J 
have" named  the   "fountain  garden,"  as  there 
is  one  in  the  middle  of  the  small  grass  plot, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  these  old  Box-edged 
beds.     The  entire  spot  is  slightly  sunk,  enclosed 
by  a  smooth  grassy  bank,  and  circled  round  by 
Arbutus,    Holly    and    various     other    shrubs, 
broken  at  the  north  side  by  an  erect  Pine  or 
two.       An  old  smooth-stemmed  Sycamore  tree 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  fountain,  and  spreads 
its  wide  branches  over  the  nearest  flower  beds. 
These  beds  having  been  prepared,  the  remainder 
of  the  plants,  with  a  few  exceptions,    were  set 
in  them. 

After  the  plants  had  been  made  snug  in  the 
garden  of  the  fountain,  the  little  walled  garden 
to  the  north  of  the  dwelling  had  to  be  attended 
to.      The   ground    was    deeply    trenched,    the 
Peach  trees  fastened  back  to  the  south  wall,  a 
wann  and  sheltered  spot  chosen  for  the  Violets 
and  choicer  Narcissi,  a  sunny,  open  space  for 
the  Anemones,  and  delicate  shrubs  and  climbers 
planted    against     the   we-st   wall,    leaving    the 
remainder    of    the    enclosed    garden    for     the 
necessary  vegetables  and  fruit.     So  there  was 
the   velvet   lawn   with    its    fine    Deodars    and 
Cypress,  the  long  border  of  herbaceous  plants, 
the  fountain  garden  with  its  old-fashioned  Box- 
edged  beds  and  the  walled  garden,  and  yet  no 
place  for    delicate    plants   and   choice   alpines. 
Happily,  by  the  short  drive  there  lay  a  small 
])iece  of  ground,  warm,  sheltered,  and  unoccu- 
pied except  by  coarse  Grass  and  weeds.     Here, 
with  several  loads  of  stone  tpiarried  from  the 
distant  hills,  a  rock  garden  has  been  made,  with 
nooks   and   crannies  such  as  jilants  love,    and 
where  a  change  of  position,  either  on  the  .sunny 
or  on  the  shaded  side  of  a   rock,  will   give  a 
difl'erence  of  climate. 

And  now,  having  related  something  of  the 
making  of  this  new  garden,  let  me  tell  what 
flowers  are  to  be  found  in  it  on  this  winter's 

day. 

Let  us  pass  first  along  the  herbaceous  border, 
that  only  feels  the  sunbeams  at  its  roots  during 
half  the  year.  Here  the  red  portion  is  the 
gayest.  Schizostylis  coccinea  is  sending  up  its 
firelight   spikes   of   bloom.      One   is   generally 


liidden  to  set  this  plant  in  the  hottest  position 
in  the  garden,  by  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  if 
there  be  one,  but  I  have  found  it  to  revel  in 
deep,  cool  soil,  and  I  never  saw  such  glorujus 
spikes    of     bloom,    3    feet    in    height,    as    it 
bore    last    a.utumn    in    a    "  north     countrie  " 
garden,   where  the   soil    is  always   moi.st,   and 
the     hottest     summer's     day    pleasantly    cool. 
The    flower    heads     are    much     stronger    and 
taller   when   the   clumps   are    well    diviiled    in 
the  month  of  April,   and  new  groups  or  beds 
made  with  the  divisions  planted  some  3  inches 
or  4  inches  apart   in  deeply-dug   ground,    en- 
riched   with     old    manure     and     leaf  -  mould. 
W.    H.    Holmes   Chrysanthemum   is   only  just 
coming  into  bloom,  the  shaded  ])osition  having 
deterred  its  blossoming.     This  Chrysanthemum 
is  valuable  in  the  border  from  its  glowing  colcmr 
and  power  of  enduring   rough   weather.     The 
hardy  Fuchsias  are  well  in  bloom  still,  the  old 
crimson    and   white    lieing    especially   bright  ; 
even   when  cut  down  by  the   winter's  frost   I 
find  these  Fuchsias  spring  up  again  quite  cheer- 
fully  from  the   root.     The    China  Roses  have 
still  their  glossy  foliage  and  clusters  of    rosy 
buds,   a   Inmch   of   which    with   some    Myrtle 
sprays  makes  such  a  lovely  winter  posy,  espe- 
cially if  some  Violets  are  tied  up  along  with  it. 
The  yellow  group  has  fresh  blossoms  of  Doroiii- 
cum   Harpur    Crewe.     This    is   another   plant 
greatly    improved    by   frequent    division,    the 
lowers  being  of  grand  proportion  from  young 
plants,  and  if  the  flowering  stems  are  all  cut  ott" 
close  to  the  ground  after  the  first  crop  of  bloom, 
there  will  be  a  second  display  in  autumn  that 
will  continue  until  cut  off  by  the  winter's  frosts. 
When  gathered  for  the  house  at  this  season  they 
have  great  lasting  power.      The  best    days   of 
Chrysanthemum   G.  vVermig  are  over,  but  the 
plants  yield  some  nice   blossoms  still.      It  is  a 
pity  that  this  Chrysanthemum  as  well  as  Mme. 
Desgrange,    fronrwhich   it  is  a  sport,   should 
have  such  weakness  of  flower-stem  at  the  very 
point,  as  it  causes  the  blossoms  to  bend  over, 
giving   the   whole   plant   a  dejected  air,  while 
cheerfulness   is   the    inherent    (piality    of    the 
Chrysanthemum.     The  white  blossoms  of  Chry- 
santhemum   Halleri   are   still   plentiful.     This 
Daisy  rarely  passes    through  the    winter    un- 
scathed,   but  autumn-struck    cuttings    planted 
out  in  May  grow  so  rapidly  once  in  the  open 
ground,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the 
plants  will  be   of  good  size   and  covered  with 
bloom  by  the  end  of  summer,   while  any  old 
plants  set  out  in  the  border  at  the  same  time 
will  be  2  feet  or  more  across  by  September. 
With  their  dark  green  shining  foliage  and  pure 
white  starry  blossoms,  these  Daisies  are  to  be 
prized  at  this  late  season  when   other  flowers 
have  faded  away.     Chrysanthemum  frutescens 
(the  Paris  Daisy)  is  valuable  for   its  feathery 
glaucous  foliage,  Init  in  the  open  its  flowers  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  C.   Halleri.     In 
the  purple  division   the   Starworts    have    just 
been  cut  down,  their  blossoms  being  over  and 
their  foliage  withered,  but  autumn  Heath  and 
Pansies  yet  linger,  while  in  the  blue  patch  there 
are  little  tips  of  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora)  and  sprays  of  Veronica  tossing  in  the  wind. 
And   now    we   will  pass   down  the  three  steps 
into  the  fountain  garden.      The  bed  of  Fuchsias 
there  spread  their  crimson  branches  over  the 
dwarf  grey  Ageratum,  while  round  the  verge  are 
tufts  of  the  double  pink  Hepatica,  with  their 
buds    just    swelling    to    fulness    over    ground. 
Lobelia  fulgens,  though  bruised  and  br.jken  by 
storms,  has  still  many  brilliant  spikes  of  liloom. 
Mme.  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum  in  the  centre  of 
this  bed  of  Lobelia  is  just  c  ,ver.    The  blue  Daisy 
(Agatlu^a  ccelestis)  is  still  in  good  blossom.     It 
fills  two  round  beds,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 


the  lovely  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus),  the  Daisy  and  the  Lily  having  the  same  ex- 
quisite shade  of  blue.     Although  this  Lily  was 
introduced  from  the  Cape  about  200  years  ago, 
it   is   by   no   means   common   in  our  gardens. 
Sheltered  by  branches  of   Fir   laid   over    and 
around,  and  protected  at  the  base  with  a  good 
layer  of  leaf-moulil,  I  find  it  passes  through  the 
winter   fairly  well.     But    except    in    favoured 
localities   it   is  best  to  lift  the  clumps  at  the 
approach  of  the  first  frost  and  store  them  in 
some  shed  or  ganlen  house.     Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  way,  and  certainly  a  very  beautiful 
one,  is  to  grow  them  in  tubs,  their  strong  fleshy 
roots  quickly  bursting  the  limits  of  pot  growth. 
Casks  sawn  in  two  with  some  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  will  make  inexpensive  tubs  for  medium- 
sized  plants,  while  for  large  specimens  petroleum 
barrels  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the  inside 
being  previously  charred.     They  do  not  seem 
particular  as  to  soil  ;  gotul  fibrous  loam,  perfect 
drainage,  and  an  ample  water  supply  during  the 
growing  season  seem  to  fulfil  their  requirements. 
Once  the  tubs  are  filled  with   roots,  nourish- 
ment in   the  form  of   liquid  manure  must  be 
given  freely  during  summer,  so  that  tlie  jilants 
may  have  stored-up  energy  for  successive  bloom 
from   year   to  year.     Once  established   and  of 
goodly   proportion,  these   Lily   tubs   are    most 
efl'ective  either  on  garden  terraces  or  close  to 
the  dwelling  house,  or  by  any  flight  of  steps  or 
doorway.     A  third  r<jund  bed  in  the  fountain 
garden  has  for  the   centre   Yucca   filamentosa 
with  a  wreath  of  Erica  carnea  around,  while  a 
f.iurth  is  filled  with  Salvia  ]iatens  in  full  bloom 
still,    having    in   the   middle   a   clump   of    the 
bronzy-leaved  Libertia  (1..    grandiflora)    and  a 
fifth  bed  has  just  had  the  Begonias  lifted  which 
circled  round  a  little  bush  of  white  Mediterra- 
nean Heath.     Besides  these  round  beds  there 
are  others  of  difl'erent  form,  two  of  which  arc 
tilled  with  Carnations,  which  have  still  a  few 
blossoms.     Another     has     brown    and    golden 
Calceolarias,    and   a   fourth,    Ivy -leaved   Gera- 
niums, showing  rosy  flowers  still,  framed  by  a 
border  of  silvery-leaved  Cyclamen.     Then  thei  e 
are  a  number  of  long  curved  beds  which  form 
the  outer  circle  of  this  little  garden.     Four  of 
these  are  filled  with  seedling  Hellebores,  whose 
flower-buds    are     quickly     pressing     upwards. 
Down  their  centre  and  rising  from  among  the 
<lark  Mossy  foliage  are  the  last  bright  spikes  of 
Gladioli.     A  bed  entirely  filled  with  China  and 
Polyantha  Roses  has  clusters  of  buds  and  many 
opeii  flowers,  while  in  another  bed  Rudbeckia 
Newmanni  and  the  old  sulphur  Calceolaria  (C. 
amplexieaulis)  are  fair  to  see.     Altogether,  for 
dark  December  in  the  garden  at  least,  there  is 
much  brightness  to  be  found. 

DiCEMBER  19.— The  first  week  of  the  month 
had  not  ended  before  snow  fell  and  the  frost 
kincr's  cruel  hand  was  laid  on  all  that  was  fresh 
aud"^fair  in  leaf  or  blossom.  It  was  only  a  passing 
touch,  however,  but  it  woke  one  up  to  see  that 
everything  was  made  safe  ere  his  return ;  so  all 
the  stems'now  withered  in  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der were  cut  down,  the  surface  slightly  forked 
over  and  a  top-dressing  applied,  so  that  the 
winter  rains  might  wash  the  nourishment  do«u 
t.i  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  in  the  meantime 
aflord  them  protection  from  frost.  In  the  foun- 
tam  garden  the  scarlet  Lobelias  have  had  then- 
stems  cut  close  to  the  ground,  as  the  rough 
winds  were  pulling  them  out  of  the  earth  and 
briiudnt'  the  young  shoots  aking  with  them.  A 
layer  of  leaf-mould  was  then  placed  over  the 
young  growth,  so  that  only  the  gleam  of  a  red 
leaf  here  and  there  could  be  seen  piercing 
throucdi  In  like  manner  the  blue  Salvias, 
Fuchsias,  Lilies,  cV'c,  have  had  great-coats 
thrown  over  their  roots.     Any  vacant  surface 
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was  then  made  as  rough  as  possible  with  a  small 
fork,  the  loose  surface  Ijeing  a  protection  from 
frost  as  well  as  allowing  the  soil  to  sweeten 
by  the  entrance  of  air  and  sunshine.  And  now, 
when  all  is  made  ready  for  the  cold,  come  the 
most  delightful  days  of  warmth.  The  birds 
seem  bewildered  ;  they  imagine  it  is  the  spring 
and  are  singing  gaily.  The  bees  are  tossing 
among  tlie  yellow  anthers  of  the  Christmas 
Roses  tliat  this  mihl  weatlier  has  brought  out 
rapidly,  and  even  a  Ijutterfly  is  fluttering  in  the 
window.  The  Vio'ets  in  the  walled  garden  liave 
recovered  from  the  frost,  and  1  have  just 
gathered  a  buncli  of  golden  Oxlips.  The  first 
blossom  of  Iris  stylo.sa  appeared  to-day.  This 
plant  always  dislikes  being  moved,  so  until  now 
it  has  never  given  nie  a  flower  sinca  it  left  tlie 
hillside  garden.  It  requires  to  be  starved  into 
bloom.  In  rich  soil  all  its  energy  is  used  in 
making  luxuriant  top-growth,  but  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall,  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand,  it  will  send  out  fresh  blooms  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring  whenever  a  few  mild  days 
tempt  them  to  e.xjjand.  Repression  seems  to 
agree  with  it  so  well,  that  I  have  found  pieces 
of  rock  thrust  into  the  ground  close  to  its  roots 
force  it  to  blossom  more  freely.  The  Arbutus 
trees  are  lovely  now  with  their  dangling  balls  of 
crimson  and  amber  showing  among  the  pale 
wax-like  flowers  with  which  the  trees  are 
covered.  Trulj',  this  winter  marriage  of  fruit 
and  blossom,  promise  and  fulfilment,  side  by 
side  looks  bravely  in  December's  darkened 
hours.  The  blackbirds  have  been  tearing  these 
luscious  berries  from  the  branches,  and  this  in 
wanton  mischief,  for  they  leave  them  scattered 
on  the  ground  uneaten.  Garrya  elliptica,  with 
its  long  silvery  tassels,  is  a  beautiful  winter 
shrub.  It  likes  a  dry,  warm  situation.  Its 
branches  cut  and  arranged  with  crimson  Holly 
berries  in  a  large  vase  are  very  effective.  The 
only  drawback  to  it  indoors  is  the  quantity  of 
yellow  pollen  the  hanging  blossoms  emit,  but  as 
it  is  dry  and  harmless,  this  can  be  easily  dusted 
away  from  where  it  has  fallen.  L.  A.  L. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


NOTES  FROM  WATERINGBURY,  NEAR 

MAIDSTONE. 
Tuis  place  has  a  beauty  which  baffles  description, 
and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
correct  idea  of  a  garden  which  requires  to  be  seen 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  On  entering  the 
grounds  their  character  was  at  once  shown  by  an 
Apple  tree  some  20  feet  high  over  which  had 
clambered  a  white  cluster  Rose,  wreaths  of  whose 
flowers  were  hanging  over  it  in  all  directions, 
while  in  another  part  of  the  garden  another  tree 
was  covered  with  a  red  Rose,  also  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  of 
late  in  The  G.vroes  as  to  the  desirability  of  utilis- 
ing trees  in  this  manner  for  various  sorts  of 
climbers,  such  as  Clematis,  Aristolochias,  &c.,  and 
they  form  very  effective  objects  so  treated.  I  can 
imagine,  for  instance,  what  a  grand  sight  a  good 
plantof  W.  A.  Richardson  would  be  thus  climbing 
up  and  covering  either  a  decayed  stump  or,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  living  trees  with  its  brilliant 
orange-coloured  flowers.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
time  for  Delphiniums  and  Aquilegias,  and  these 
latter  were  found  in  large  numbers  and  great 
variety,  growing  in  careless  profusion  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Iceland  Poppies,  which  in  their  three  colours  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  I  found  here,  as  indeed  in 
most  places,  that  dependance  is  not  now  placed  upon 
named  varieties  of  Aquilegias,  but  upon  seedlings 
which,  through  the  intermixture  of  such  species 
as  Skinneri,  californica,  cierulea,  and  chrysantha, 
afford  a  never-ending  variation  both  in  habit  and 
flower.  It  has  thus  happened  with  them  as  it 
has  with  Cinerarias  and  other  plants  which  used 
formerly  to  be  grown  in  named  varieties,  but  which 


are  now  everywhere  raised  from  seed.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  in  each  of  these  classes. 
No  grower  would  like  that  his  garden  should  not 
contain  plants  of  Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  Del- 
phinium Belladonna ;  the  latter,  indeed,  has 
never  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see)  been 
approached  in  the  exquisite  delicacj*  of  its  colour, 
which  makes  it  such  a  universal  favourite.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  Iris  Monuieri  was  very 
beautiful. 

Lilies  also  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion, throwing  up  tall  stems  full  of  flower-buds 
and  promising  a  rich  harvest  of  blooms  and  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington  Lee  a  few  miles  off,  who  finds  the  greatest 
ditficulty  in  growing  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants. 
But  the  glory  of  the  garden  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  and  that  which,  in  fact,  drew  me  thither, 
was  the  groups  of  Ostrowskia  magnifica.  Like 
everything  here,  this  is  grown  not  in  single  plants, 
but  in  clumps.  There  were  three  of  these,  con- 
taining, I  sup|iose,  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  plants, 
some  of  them  being  4  feet  high,  with  four  and  five 
blooms  expanded  on  each  spike,  the  size  of  each 
being  that  of  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  of  a  deli- 
cate lilac  shade.  They  were  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  facing  about  south-east,  ar.d  apparentlj' 
rejoiced  in  the  comparative  shade  of  the  protec 
tion.  This  was  further  provided  for  bj'  a  slight 
covering  placed  over  each  group,  which  not  only 
eft'ected  this  purpose,  but  protected  them  from  the 
rain,  which  would  have  certainly  damaged  these 
delicate  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Fremlin  has  raised 
some  plants  from  seed,  which,  like  all  seedlings, 
present  some  variation,  the  furthest  departure 
from  the  type  being  one  approaching  nearly  to 
white.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  group  could 
not  be  exaggerated ;  but  although  at  the  period  of 
my  visit  this  formed  the  chief  glory  of  the  gar- 
den, there  were  other  things  which  claimed  atten- 
tion. Here,  for  instance,  in  a  cool  and  shady 
place  was  a  grand  clump  of  the  beautiful  North 
American  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  specta- 
bile),  which,  curiously  enough,  accommodates 
itself  better  to  garden  cultivation  than  do  our 
native  Orchids.  Then,  again,  there  were  the 
finest  plants  of  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  and  the  white 
variety  of  it  that  I  have  anywhere  seen,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  so  beautiful  and  fragrant  a  plant  is 
not  more  widely  cultivated.  Groups  of  Alstrie- 
merias,  both  rose  and  orange  coloured,  wei'e  very 
fine.  Here  again  was  Senecio  japonica,  a  plant 
with  handsome  orange-yellow  foliage  and  brilliant 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
Choice  flowering  shrubs,  which  are  more  and  more 
coming  into  favour,  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  grounds.  Like  a  good  many  more  who  have 
taken  up  the  culture  of  hardy  plants,  Mr.  Fremlin 
finds  himself  cramped  for  room,  and  is  gradually 
extending  the  area  of  his  cultivation,  so  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  garden  will  be  thoroughly 
brought  up  to  date,  and  as  the  wants  of  the  plants 
cultivated  will  be  thoroughly  considered,  we  may 
look  for  some  more  striking  results,  as  have  been 
manifested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Ostrowskia. 

Delt.v. 

Yucca  flaccida  and  Y.  filainentosa. — These 
are  the  two  most  important  Yuccas  for  our  gardens, 
they  are  so  hardy  and  free  blooming.  This  year, 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  la,st  sum- 
mer, they  are  flowering  with  special  freedom,  and 
a  large  group  now  makes  a  glorious  picture  in  the 
garden.     The  spikes  are  nearly  6  feet  high. 

Tulbag'ia  violacea,  a  Cape  plant,  has  been 
introduced  since  about  1838,  but  belongs  to  that 
class  one  sees  little  of  in  gardens,  then  usually  in 
a  greenhouse.  We  were  charmed,  however,  with 
a  clump  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  a  warm  border  at 
Kew,  the  rather  tall,  slender  flower-stems  rising 
from  a  mass  of  deep  green,  narrow,  Onion-like 
leaves.  The  scape  bears  an  umbel  of  deep  lilac 
flowers,  and  when  several  are  borne  on  the  plant 
they  make  a  pretty  display.  It  is  only  in  very 
favourable  spots  that  it  will  succeed  out  of  doors. 

A  note  on  Antirrhinums. — Among  the  hardy 
flowers   shown   recently    by   Messrs.     Laing    and 


Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  we  noticed  a 
fine  selection  of  Antirrhinums,  the  plants  about 
'2  feet  high,  and,  therefore,  suitable  for  bedding. 
We  dislike  greatly  the  pigmy  strains  one  some- 
times sees.  The  growth  of  the  Forest  Hill  plants 
is  bushy,  and  what  is  of  great  importance  is  the 
decided  colour,  one  a  rich  crimson,  another  white, 
and,  as  beautiful  as  any,  a  lovely  clear  yellow. 
These  are  far  more  useful  than  the  striped  kinds, 
which,  although  pretty  to  look  at,  are  less  effective 
in  the  garden. 

Crinum  Powelli  album.— A  mass  of  this  is 
very  handsome  just  now  on  the  warm,  sunny 
border  skirting  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  The 
type,  which  we  recently  saw  flowering  well  in  Mr. 
Morse's  nursery  at  Epsom,  is  the  outcome  of  a  croi  s 
between  C.  capense  and  C.  Moorei,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  G.iRDEX,  Jan. 
•25,  1890,  the  history  of  it  being  also  given.  It 
there  states  that  there  are  "  practically  three  dis- 
tinct garden  forms  of  this  hybrid,  viz.,  a  dark 
rosy  flower,  a  light  rose  or  flesh-coloured  variety, 
and  the  pure  form,  which  is  greenish  in  the  bud." 
It  is  the  varietv  album  that  is  now  so  fine  at  Kew, 
this  plant  being  regarded  as  "  quite  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  hardy  bulbs  with  which  I  am  ac- 
([uainted "'  by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  grows  the  hardy 
Crinuras  well.  The  Kew  plant  has  several  scapes, 
rising  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  bearing  in 
one  instance  six  expanded  flowers  besides  buds. 
As  these  are  of  the  purest  white  and  of  bold  form 
a  fine  effect  is  gained. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

D.\in,i.\s. — One  of  the  most  effective  borders  of 
the  present  season  is  composed  partly  of  Dahlias, 
really  a  late  introduction  to  fill  a  gap  that  was 
intended  for  something  else  ;  their  presence,  how- 
ever, helps  to  make  an  attractive  display.  The 
said  border  is  some  thirty  yards  long  by  four  in 
width,  and  having  already  a  few  small  Conifera', 
was  planted  over  thinly  with  the  golden  Retino- 
spora  that  had  grown  beyond  window-box  size. 
When  lifting  and  transplanting  herbaceous  things 
last  autumn  there  was  a  nice  little  batch  of  Gyp- 
sophila  to  spare,  and  a  broad  band  of  this  is  now 
showing  round  each  Retinospora,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rings  being  planted  in  June  with  Cac- 
tus Dahlias,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Ernest  Cannell, 
and  Miss  Barry  being  most  strongly  represented. 
The  groups  of  richly  coloured  Dahlias  and  the 
brightly  variegated  Conifera;  arc  nicely  relieved  by 
the  carpet  of  Gypsophila,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
pleasing  and  attractive  border.  Another  very 
bright  bed  is  thinly  planted  with  Fire  King 
Dahlia,  filled  in  with  the  small-flowered  white 
Marguerite.  I  can  recommend  this  as  an  excel- 
lent combination  for  a  large  bed  ;  the  contrast  is 
very  bright,  and  as  both  plants  used  are  very 
free,  there  is  a  glowing  mass  of  scarlet  and  white. 
Other  large  beds  can  be  well  filled  with  the  pom- 
pon section,  taking  care  to  group  the  colours 
judiciously  and  with  due  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive heights.  If  they  are  likely  to  be  required  in 
quantity  for  cutting,  it  is  advisable  to  grow  the 
very  free  varieties  in  a  few  decided  colours.  As 
usual,  in  our  light  sandy  soil  earwigs  have  been 
very  troublesome,  but  early  staking  and  a  small 
flower-pot  with  hay  inverted  on  the  top  of  the 
stake  have  helped  to  nearly  rid  us  of  the  pests. 

SEEEt'TION    OF    OUTDOOR    FLOWERS    FOR   SHOWS. 

Classes  for  collections  of  cut  flowers,  both  herba- 
ceous and  annual,  or  for  individual  varieties  of 
the  same,  now  figure  so  largely  in  the  majority  of 
schedules,  and  the  judging  with  the  growing  taste 
for  hardy  flowers  is  so  keen,  that  a  thoroughly 
judicious  selection  is  always  advisable.  In  the 
matter  of  the  larger  herbaceous  flowers,  varieties 
of  Phlox,  for  instance,  should  be  selected  that 
show  a  great  depth  and  bi-eadtb  of  flower-spike, 
with  individual  pips  perfect  in  form  and  set  closely 
together,  as  opposed  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
weediness.  In  the  same  manner,  flowers  of  the 
various  double  forms  of  Helianthus  should  be  full 
and  well  developed,  with  the  outer  edge  showing 
well  defined  petals.     There  are  very  few  perfect 
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flowers  of  these  on  our  borders  this  year,  earwigs, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dihlias,  having  proved  very 
troublesome,  perforatinf;  the  pjtals  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  bulbous  and  fibrous,  or  corm-rooted 
plants  are  admissible  in  collections  of  cut  flowers, 
the  same  will  be  considerably  brightened  by  the 
addition  of  the  Montbretias  and,  perhaps,  (iaul- 
tinia  candicans.  If  these  are  not  allowed,  then  a 
touch  of  lightness  must  be  given  by  the  addition 
of  the  finer  form?  of  Starworts  and  Statice,  also 
Gypsophila.  Really  good  flowers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  well  set  up  are  a  very  nice  feature. 
I  should  like  to  note  in  connection  with  this  the 
value  of  the  lifting  and  annual  planting  of  healthy, 
sturdy  side  suckers.  Very  much  finer  flowers  are 
obtained  in  this  way  than  by  trusting  to  perma- 
nent stools,  that  is  unless  the  natural  soil  is  deep 
and  holding.  Turning  to  flowers  somewhat  shorter 
in  the  spike  than  most  of  the  above-named,  the 
same  remarks  relating  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
types  are  equally  applicable.  Choose  in  Antirrhi- 
nums and  Pentstemons,  for  instance,  thorough 
good  spikes  both  in  form,  substance  and  colour. 
They  will  associate  with  Anemone  japonica  and 
its  varieties,  with  Scabiosa  caucasica,  &c.  In 
setting  up  a  large  collection  of  annuals  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  work  in  liberally  some  of  the  lighter 
things  to  relieve  the  otherwise  heavy  appearance 
produced  by  an  overdose  of  Stocks,  Asters,  Zin- 
nias, and  the  like.  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  that  has 
already  had  a  strong  recommendation,  is  a  beau- 
tifully light  and  graceful  annual ;  so  is  the  minia- 
ture annual  Sunflower. 

BiiiiONiAS.  —  The  remarks  made  by  several 
writers  as  to  the  value  of  the  erect  as  opposed  to 
the  drooping  flowered  section  for  bedding  were 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  other  day  when 
looking  over  some  beds  composed  entirely  of  these 
plants.  They  were  planted  in  separate  colours 
thinly  on  a  carpet  that  was  calculated  to  show  off 
the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage,  but  being 
mainly  composed  of  heavy  drooping  varieties  they 
certainly  did  not  look  very  bright.  In  the  centre 
of  a  large  bed  a  singularly  pretty  variety  acci- 
dentally planted  showed  up  wonderfully  well 
against  the  dull  crimsons.  This  was  a  dazzling 
scarlet  in  the  way  of  TropiBolura  Vesuvius,  small 
in  flower,  but  perfectly  formed  and  very  free,  and 
be.aring  its  flowers  quite  erect  on  stiff  stout  stems. 
For  [iiH-ely  bedding  purposes  I  -nould  cheerfully 
have  waived  any  claim  to  all  the  crimsons  to  have 
secured  the  solitary  erect-flowered  scarlet.  The 
drooping  Begonias  are  doomed  for  flower  garden 
work  ;  they  are  being  surely,  if  slowly  ousted  by 
the  Worthiana  and  semperflorens  types  and  by  the 
best  of  the  Fuchsias. 

Violets —Where  thesa  are  to  be  lifted  for 
planting  in  pits  or  bo.xes  they  m\y  have  the  first 
cut  round  with  the  spade  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  light,  and  the 
place  for  their  reception  soon  prepared.  If,  as  is 
often  the  case,  such  pits  or  frames  are  at  present 
occupied  by  Primulas  or  other  winter-flowering 
plants,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  remove  the 
ashes,  take  off  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil, 
break  up  the  bottom,  top-dress  to  a  similar  depth 
from  a  heap  of  good  road  sidings,  and  fork  all  well 
up  together.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


The  Tiger  Flowers  (Tigridias)  are  an  inte- 
resting feature  in  the  Royal  <!arden3,  Kew.  One 
does  not  often  see  these  lovely  things  in  gardens 
because  the  flowers  are  very  short-lived,  but  a 
succession  is  maintained.  Against  a  sunny  wall 
in  the  rock  garden  the  type  was  in  full  bloom,  and 
also  in  the  warm,  sunny  border  of  light  soil  skirt- 
ing the  Orchid  house.  It  is  under  such  conditions 
as'these  that  Tigridias  flourish.  A  bed  is  devoted 
to  T.  pavonia  conchiflora,  a  beautiful  form,  the 
flowers  large,  the  outer  segments  rich  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  with  red  at  the  base,  whilst 
th3  inner  segments  are  of  similar  tone.  A 
lovely  Tigridia  is  that  illustrated  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  fiiB  (iARDEN,  March  .31,  \»'M  (p.  262), 
and  called  lilacei.  The  flowers  are  very  distinct 
in  colour,  a  lovely  shade  of  ro33-oarmine,  set  off 
by  a  white  variegation  at  the  base.     This  is  a 


cross  between  T.  pavonia  and  the  variety  alba. 
Tigridias  are  not  dilHeult  to  manage  if  they  have 
a  li"-ht,  thoroughly  well-drained  soil  and  warm 
corner.  When  in  full  biauty  the  flowers  are  of 
extreme  beauty. 

The  flowers  of  August.— Many  people  have 
an  idea  that  the  best  of  our  flowers  are  past  liy 
the  end  of  .June.     Let  us  take  a  look   round  and 
see  how  false  an    impression  this  is.     It  is  only 
necessary  fo  walk   through  a  well-stocked  herba- 
ceous nursery,  or  visit  one  of  those  delightfully 
old-fashioned  gardens  where  herbaceous  perennials 
and  our  best  annuals  are  cherished.     Putting  on 
one  side  the  numerous  bedding  plants  now  in  full 
bloom,  we  may  first  of  all  take  the  Lilies.     These 
are  not  often  seen  in  what  I   consider   the  best 
possible  connection— Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
Wherever  these  will  do  well,  the  Lily  is  etfu.ally 
at  home.     Besides,   we  get  the  noble  flowers  of 
Lilies  backed  by  the  deep  green  of  Rhododendrons, 
and  no  great  break  of  colour  is  experienced.     A 
few  L.   aur.atum,    L.   Harrisi  and  others   will  be 
very  showy  soon  after  the  Rhododendron  bloom 
is  past.     Then  we  have  such  late  varieties  as  L. 
lancifolium  and  others  to  follow  on  until  well  into 
September.     Clematises,  Tropa"olums  and   Roses 
make   a  grand   August  show   in   themselves.     A 
word  must  be  said   about  Dahlias,   Hollyhocks, 
Marigolds,    Zinnias,   &c.,   the   beauties  of  which 
cannot   be    imagined    by    any    visitor    to   flower 
shows.      I    do    not    know    of    any   flowers   more 
hideously    exhibited     than    these    and     Pansies. 
Stuck  upon  boards  in  such  a  formal  manner,  who 
can  possibly  form  any  idea  of  their  great  beauty 
when   growing   in   the   border?     Carnations,   too, 
at  present  still  in  great  beauty,  are  shown  in  the 
worst  possible  form  when   kept  close  down  upon 
white  paper  collars.     Heleniums,  Geum  miniatum, 
Portulacas,    Alstru^merias  and    a  host  of    others 
are  still  in  full  beauty.     Annual  and  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  a  second  crop  of  Delphiniums  oljfained 
by  cutting  down  the  first  spikes  as  soon  as  they 
had  flowered.  Anemone  japonica  and  a  few  clumps 
of  Montln-etias  must  not  be  overlooked. — Flora. 
Sweet  Peas.— Whilst  it  is  held  that  deep  cul 
turo  and   rich   manuring  are  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Sweet  Peas,   there    are   instances 
when  totally  diverse  means  produce  equally  good 
results.     Very   recently    I    saw    at    Woodhatch, 
Reigate,  and  the  same  thing  was  also  seen  last 
year,  a  long  wooden   trough  some  8  inches  wide 
inside  and  "about  the  same  in  depth,  carrying  a 
tall  row  of  Sweet  Peas  that  were  in  most  profuse 
bloom.     The  seed  was  sown  under  glass,  and  the 
trough   lifted   outside   when   the   plants  were  of 
gootf  height,   the  object  being   to   form   for  the 
summer  a  blind  or  break.     The  plants  were  sup- 
ported on  tall  spray  branches,  as  is  usual,  fixed 
into  the  trough,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fine 
growth  and  luxuriant  bloom  that  resulted  were 
more  the  product  of  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
than  of  deep  soil  or  rich  manuring.     There  is  an 
opening  about  an  inch  wide  all  along  on  either 
side   of  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  but  as  these 
openings  were  above  the  soil  on  which  the  trough 
stands,  I  could  not  perceive  that  roots  had  pene- 
trated into  the  ground  beneath.     Some  weak  ma- 
nure water   is  occasionally  given  ;  still  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  such  case  the  Peas  should  grow 
and  bloom  for  such  a  long  season.     Hard  cutting 
of  the  flowers  is  good  for  the  plants,  especially  that 
seeding  is   prevented.     Still  all  cannot  well   be 
cut,   and  in  such  case  seed-pods  should    not  be 
alloweil  to  swell.     Not  only  in   pots  or  troughs, 
but  in  all  cases    seed   should   be   sown  thinly  if 
plants  are  wanted  to  endure. — A.  D. 

Lilium  Batemannae.— This  flowers  at  a  time 
when  we  have  but  few  Lilies  in  bloom  ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  last  of  the  erect  cup-flowered  group  re- 
presented by  such  as  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergi- 
anum,  L.  umbellatum  ordavuricum,  L.  bulbiferum 
and  the  old  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceuna).  L.  Bate- 
manna;  is  a  slender  growing  species  that  will 
reach  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet.  The  stem 
is  clothed  with  rather  light  green,  narrow  leaves, 
somewhat  thin  in  texture  and  terminated  by  a 
flattened  umbel  of  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  clear 


glowing  apricot  tint,  very  distinct  and  without 
spots  of  any  kind.  The  bulbs  of  this  Lily  are 
small  and  ])oculiarly  flattened  on  the  upper  part. 
They  bear  a  great  rcsemblanco  to  the  bulbs  of  L. 
Leichtlini ;  indeed,  it  is  very  iliflicult  for  even  an 
experienced  person  to  select  with  confidence  the 
bulbs  of  one  from  tho.se  of  the  other.  One  dis- 
tinct feature  is  that  the  bulbs  of  L.  Leichtlini 
start  into  growth  earlier  in  the  season  th.an  those 
of  L.  Batemanna',  and  the  flowers,  of  course,  arc 
totally  difTerent.  L.  B.ateinann;e  needs  a  well- 
drained  soil  of  a  loamy  nature,  and  is  best  where 
so  situated  that  it  is  partially  shaded  from  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  does  not  lend  itself  at  all  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  to  pot  culture ;  hence,  pretty 
though  it  be,  this  Lily  must  not  be  included  in 
any  selection  for  growing  in  pots.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  Lily  are  sent  here  from  Japan  and 
disposed  of  at  the  various  auction  sales  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  From  the  numbers  that 
make  their  appearance  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
common  Lily  in  Japan,  and  small  bulbs  of  it  at 
least  sometimes  do  duty  for  L.  Leichtlini  at  the 
sales.  This  last  is  not  a  good  Lily  to  import,  as, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  scales  are  liable  to 
decay  just  at  the  base,  it  starts  into  growth  so 
early,  that  the  young  shoots  are  often  broken  in 
removing  them  from  the  clay  in  which  they  are 
embedded. — H.  P. 


IRIS  AND  LILY  DISEASE. 
For  several  years  past,  but  especially  this  sum- 
mer, the  germanica  section  of  Iris  and  Lilium 
candidum  have  sufl'ered  from  a  severe  disease. 
This  is  manifested  in  the  Iris  thus :  First  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  look  yellow  (a  warning  sign),  then 
the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  or  perhaps 
half  of  it,  turns  b^-own,  is  more  or  less  spotted, 
and  dies,  the  disease  extending  down  the  shoot, 
so  that  the  growth  is  completelj'  killed,  and  a 
soft  pulpy  hole  is  found  at  the  exsertion  of  the 
shoot  with  the  rhizome.  Abundant  fungoid  ele- 
ments are  discovered  in  the  foliage.  The  rhizome 
is,  however,  rarely  killed,  and  in  time  new  shoots 
from  collateral  buds  make  their  appearance  (are 
in  fact  just  now  doing  so),  and  the  plant,  damaged 
in  vitality  from  the  severe  shock  it  has  received, 
grows  again,  too  weak  to  flower  next  year.  Some 
young  plants  are,  however,  totally  destroyed. 

In  Lilium  candidum  something  similar  happens: 
the  foliage  is  attacked,  becomes  spotted,  turns 
brown,  and  dies;  the  flower-buds  wither,  the 
whole  stem  dries  up  and  perishes.  The  bulbs  do 
not  necessarily  perish.  From  the  reports  given 
in  the  gardening  papers  it  seems  that  some  bulbs 
survive  and  flower  well  the  next  season ;  others 
perish  entirely. 

My  view  of  the  disease  in  both  cases  is  that  it 
originates  in  damage  done  to  the  foliatre  by  hail 
or  heavy  cold  rain,  followed  by  low  temperatures 
and  driving  cold  winds,  of  .all  of  which  we  have 
had  plenty  this  spring,  hence  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  this  year.  In  this  way  severe 
bruising  or  wounding  happens  to  the  outer 
skin  of  the  foliage.  This  may  be  observed  in 
the  Potato  disease  as  a  preliminary  step  to  its 
attack.  Now  it  is  well  known  by  medical  men 
that  a  sound  he.althy  skin  is  the  best  protection 
against  the  introduction  of  germs,  but  that  given 
a  wound  and  the  exudation  poured  out  for  its 
cicatrisation  there,  unless  aseptic  means  are  em- 
ployed, germs  will  most  certainly  be  deposited, 
and  among  these  germs  some  that  are  hurtful  to 
life.  These  will  grow  and  multiply  in  the  very 
fluids  poured  out  for  healing,  passing  thence  into 
the  interior  of  the  living  thing  affected,  the  result 
being  severe  disease  or  death.  Now,  applying 
this  well-known  law  to  the  plants  in  question, 
first  we  have  damage  done  to  the  cuticle  by  hail 
or  heavy  cold  rain,  or  a  lowered  vitality  induced 
by  driving  rain,  followed  by  .severe  frost  or  biting, 
cold  winds  ;  secondly,  the  inv.asion  of  germs 
always  present,  always  ready  to  attack  the 
weakened  individual,  but  under  healthy  conditions 
unable  to  cft'ect  an  entrance.  Very  shortly  the 
whole  foliage  is  to  the  naked  eye  allected,  and, 
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under  the  microscope,  swarros  of  fungi  are  evident. 
I  consider  that  in  both  the  Lily  and  the  Iris  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  identical,  though  the  fungus 
may  be  dift'erent.  The  Iris  rhizome  is  not  gener- 
ally killed,  because  it  is  a  perennial  and  of  hard 
texture,  and  able  by  adventitious  buds  to  repro- 
duce growth.  The  Lily  bulb  may  die,  because  it 
is  a  biennial,  or,  as  some  say,  a  triennial,  haying 
to  reproduce  a  new  bulb  annually  by  its  foliage 
and  root  action,  its  foliage  perishing.  The  root 
action  mav  not  be  enough  to  form  a  new  flowering 
bulb.  The  remedy  that  I  have  advised  is,  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease  in  both  Lily  and  Iris,  to  cut 
oil' and  burn  all  foliage  that  shows  sign  of  trouble, 
leaving  the  roots  alone.  Later  on  liquid  manure 
might  help  root  action,  to  the  continuance  of  life. 
Coh-hesUr.  Alex.\ndkk  Wali^-u'e. 


COMFREYS  FOR  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Most  of  the  Comfreys  (Symphytum)  are  scarcely 
suitable  for  a  choice  mixed  border,  but  for  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  in  woodland  walks, 


SymptiDtuM  officijuilc. 

or  the  margins  of  rills  and  streams  they  are  all 
excellent  plants,  because  so  hardy  and  so  vigor- 
ous as  to  become  naturalised  with  native  vege- 
tation. Bold  masses  of  the  largest,  such  as  S. 
asperrimum,  which  in  rich,  moist  soil  grows  C 
feet  high  or  more,  have  a  stately,  yet  graceful 
effect  during  the  summer,  the  leaves  growing  to 
a  great  size,  and  the  tall  nodding  spikes  of 
reddish  blossoms  changing  to  blue  are  very 
pretty  for  weeks  together.  Other  similarly 
strong  growers  are  S.  tuberosum,  witli  yellow 
flowers  ;  S.  caucasicum,  with  white  flowers  ; 
and  our  native  S.  ofhcinale,  of  which  there  is  a 
form  with  variegated  foliage  good  enough  for  a 
choice  mixed  border,  for  when  in  flower  the 
graceful  flower-stems  of  drooping  bells  of  blue 
make  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  foliace. 
Another  first-rate  border  Conifrey  is  the  Bo- 
hemian species  (S.  bohemicum),  which  only 
grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  has  brilliant  crim- 
son-red flowers.  It  grows  and  flowers  best  on 
poor  soil  in  an  open  sunny  spot ;  if  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  place  shady  it  runs  to  lank  stems 
and  leaves.  There  are  other  Comfreys,  such  as 
S.  orientate,  white,  S.  tauricum,  yellowish,  in 
cultivation,  but  the  above  lialf-a-dozen  kinds 
represent  the  genus  from  an  ornamental  stantl- 
point.  Once  established  they  grow  apace,  and 
will  hold  their  own  against  the  strongest  in  tlie 
wild  garden,  so  that  it  is  advi.sable  to  give  the 
Comfreys  a  good  area  to  .spread  over.  I  have 
in  mind  many  woodlands  adjoining  great  car- 
dens  now  quite  devoid  of  interest  that  could 
be  made  attractive  at  little  cost  and  trouble 
by  planting  masses  of  Comfreys  and  similar 
robust  perennials  that  would  give  interest  to  a 


wood  from  spring  till  autumn.  The  Comfreys 
never  show  to  better  efleet  than  when  fringing 
a  stream  or  lake,  and  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  we  frequently  see  our  native  Comfrey 
clothing  the  banks'  of  a  stream  along  with 
Meadow-sweet  (Spiraea  Ulmaria)  purple  Loose- 
strife (Lythrum  Salicaria),  and  other  moisture- 
loving  plants  aflbrds  a  lesson  as  to  how  to  treat 
the  bare  banks  of  a  stream  or  lake  that  one 
often  sees  even  in  places  where  no  expense  is 
spared  in  straining  for  effects  from  doubtful 
exotics.  A  garden  stream  fringed  with  the 
finest  of  our  river-side  and  marsh  plants  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of  gardening  I 
know.  W.    GOLDRING. 

Keu\ 

Scotch  Marigolds.— This  fine  strain  appears 
to  have  been  originally  selected  from  the  French 
species.  In  a  large  bed  in  one  of  the  Aberdeen  nur- 
series we  lately  saw  these  Marigolds  in  full  perfec- 
tion, bearing  enormous  globular  heads  literally 
packed  with  petals,  and  in  both  self  and  striped 
colours,  ranging  from  pale  primrose  to  the  darkest 
maroon-brown.  A  poor  soil  seems  conducive  to  a 
wealth  of  bloom,  whilst  a  rich  soil  brightens  or 
deepens  the  colours. 

Tufted  Pansies  at  Wortli  Park.— In  the 
front  of  the  house  Mr.  (ilen  uses  the  tufted 
Pansies  in  ([uantitv  and  in  distinct  colours.  Here 
are  large  beds  of  Heliotrope  vith  a  wide  belt  of 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  large  masses  of  Holyrood 
edged  with  a  very  compact  Trop:volum,  and  beds 
of  Sweet  Lavender  edged  with  a  white  dwarf  seed- 
ling. Bullion  is  also  used  in  quantity.  Large 
masses  of  Mignonette  are  also  used  in  mixture 
with  the  Pansies,  the  colours  being  blended  with 
much  taste.  I  never  saw  the  tufted  Pansies  put 
to  better  use  and  .so  charming.  Of  course  the 
season  is  a  favourable  one,  but  much  may  be  done 
in  adverse  seasons  to  render  these  plants  most 
effective  if  they  are  well  cared  for  in  the  way  of 
food  and  moisture.— G.  Wvthes. 


THE  WITCH  OR  PHANTOM  IRIS. 
(iris  paradoxa.) 
This  remarkable  species  belongs  to  the  beauti- 
ful Oncoc3'clus  group,  ranking  with  such  superb 
species    as    I.     iberica,    Susiana,    Lorteti, 
Saari,  acntiloba,  Gatesi,  Helenre,  and  others 
made  known  to  us  by  Dr.  Ed.  Regel,  Prof. 
M.  Foster,  and  other  enthusiastic  collectors 
and  cultivators  of  these  superb  flowers. 

It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Russia,  Armenia, 
and  also  of  Persia,  growing  in  arid,  ele- 
vated, desert  i^laces,  and  there  is  a  figure 
of  it  in  the  "Gartenflora"  (tab.  380),  as 
also  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  24, 1887  (p.  584). 
The  plant  consists  of  a  short  branching  root- 
stock  or  rhizome.  The  one-flowered  stalk 
varies  from  4  in.  to  10  in.  in  height,  and 
the  expanded  limbs  of  the  hairy  perianth 
lobes  are  of  the  deepest  purple  hue,  shading 
into  lilac,  the  whole  flower  having  a  weird 
character  as  seen  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  those  introduced 
to  our  gardens  during  recent  years.  Its 
flowers  are  well  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  are  en<n-mous  in  size  as  compared  with 
the  leaves.  No  Orchids  can  be  more  fan- 
tastic in  form  or  richer  in  colouring  than 
are  this  and  other  related  forms  of  eastern 
Irids.  I  have  found  this  species,  I.  lupina 
and  some  others  succeed  well  on  a  sunny 
border  planted  in  rough  peat,  earth,  and 
loam,  amongst  which  nodules  of  limestone 
were  freely  interspersed.  They  are  also 
found  to  succeed  in  pots  of  the  same  material  in 
a  cold  frame  to  which  air  is  freely  admitted, 
a  plan  which  enables  their  reuuival  when  they 
flower.  The  culture  of  all  the  Irises  of  this  group 
is  easy  when  you  know  exactly  how  to  do  it,  the 


main  factor  being  absolute  diyness  and  plenty 
of  sunshine  in  June  or  July,  as  the  leaves 
fade  away.  Those  tspccially  interested  should 
read  every  word  Prof.  M.  Foster  has  written 
anent  these  wonderful  flowers,  than  which  no 
Orchids  even  can  lie  more  beautiful. 

F.  W.  B. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


AUGUST  FRUITS. 

Good  ripe  fruit  is  usually  plentiful  in  August,  a 
greater  variety  being  had  in  the  open — that  is 
to  say,  without  the  aid  of  glass— than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  This  season  Straw- 
berries have  held  out  later  than  often  happens, 
such  varieties  as  Latest  of  All,  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling,  and  Waterloo  grown  on  cool  bordeis 
keeping  up  the  supply  till  the  second  crop  of 
Noble,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  and  La 
Grosse  Sucree  was  available.  Undoubtedly  the 
fruit  obtained  from  the  late  varieties  named  is 
much  superior  in  quality  and  sometimes  in  size 
to  that  obtained  from  forced  plants  turned  out 
into  the  open,  where  they  have  a  good  chance 
afforded  them  of  producing  a  heavy  .second  crop, 
but  it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  Strawberries  of 
any  kind  through  August  and  the  autumn,  and 
the  quality  is  not  severely  criticised  accordingly. 
This  summer  has  been  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  second  crops,  and  already  very 
fine  fruit  of  Noble  has  been  picked.  Noble 
was  closely  followed  by  Vicomtesse  Hiiricart 
de  Thury,  and  if  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is 
smaller  than  desirable,  it  more  than  compensates 
for  this  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality.  Ccm- 
pared  with  the  Vicomtesse,  the  Quatre  Saisons 
and  Hautbois  Strawberries  generally  are  but 
poor  .soft  things.  Ea.spberries  have  also  held 
out  to  well  into  August  this  season,  moderately 
moist  weather  suiting  these  well.  Superlative 
has  done  particularly  well,  ard  is  perhaps  the 
best  variety  that  can  be  grown  for  dessert. 
There  has  been  too  much  rain  for  Gooseberries, 


Iris  parado.ra. 

and  very  many  of  the  varieties  grown,  especially 
for  dessert,  have  been  watery  and  poor  in 
flavour,  also  keeping  badly.  Noteworthy  ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  forthcoming.  It  would, 
appear   that   small-fruited    varieties    have    too 
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long  received  the  preference  b/  lovers  of  ripe 
Gooseberries,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  weakness 
for  the  White  and  Red  Champagne  and  the  Red 
Warrington,  and  grow  the  last  the  most  exten- 
sively of  all,  as  it  keeps  good  much  lunger 
than  any  other  variety.  The  old  Whitesmith 
is  also  a  good  dessert  Gooseberry,  but  all  in 
point  of  size  and  richness  of  flavour  have  to 
lower  their  colours  to  the  Lancashire  prize  va- 
riety Bobby,  really  a  delicious  sort  and  which 
does  not  leave  any  unpleasant  taste  behind. 

Cherries  have  been  none  too  plentiful  this 
summer,  and  the  supplies  of  this  popular  fruit 
have  been  much  missed  in  some  establishments. 
Black  Circassian  or  Tartarian,  where  it  can  be 
grown,  is  by  far  the  best  variety  in  August.  It 
i.s  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
richly  flavoured,  also  keeping  and  travelling 
well.  Florence  is  naturally  late  in  ripening  and 
the  fruit  is  very  fine,  though  in  flavour  more 
nearly  approaching  the  Morello  than  desirable. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  reliable  August  Cherry 
other  than  the  Morello,  and  should  be  grown 
both  as  a  standard  and  wall  tree.  Morellos  are 
at  their  best  during  August  and  form  a  hand- 
some di.sh,  some  few  people  also  appreciating 
the  acidity  of  tlie  fruit.  Last  year  abundance 
of  Figs  ripened  against  open  walls  long  before 
August  was  past,  but  there  will  not  be  many 
gathered  from  open  wall  trees  this  year  before 
September,  and  unless  we  are  favoured  with 
more  sunshine  the  quality  will  not  be  good. 
Even  those  ripened  under  glass  are  scarcely  so 
richly  flavoured  as  usual. 

Apricots  appear  to  like  a  showery  summer,  as 
it  is  very  certain  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was 
never  much  better  than  during  August  this 
year.  The  fruit  is  large,  plentiful  and  most 
luscious,  abundance  of  moisture  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere, with  only  a  small  amount  of  sunshine, 
favouring  a  slow,  but  perfect  ripening  in  most 
southern  gardens.  In  ]5oint  of  lusciousness 
Apricots  are  second  to  none,  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  choicest  of  wall  fruits.  Unfortunately, 
they  will  not  tlirive  on  some  soils  and  quickly 
dwindle  away  if  there  is  no  lime  present.  Moor- 
park  is  the  most  richly  flavoured  of  all  and  the 
most  fickle,  gumming,  followed  by  the  loss  of 
whole  branches,  proving  an  insurmountable 
difliculty.  An  early  form  is  more  reliable,  and 
to  succeed  this  we  have  the  large- fruited,  richly 
flavoured  Heniskirk,  Gros  Peche  carrying  on 
the  supply  this  season  till  the  end  of  August. 
Peaches,  again,  are  late  or  quite  a  month  later 
than  they  were  last  year,  but  the  fruit  is  large 
and  better  coloured  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, though  the  flavour,  comjjared  with  that 
of  house-grown  fruit,  is  poor.  Those  that  are 
7-ipening  well  in  August  and  which  rarely  fail  to 
do  well  are  Early  Alexander,  Waterloo  (a  variety 
much  resembling  the  latter),  Hale's  Early  (a 
sure  bearer),  Amsden  June',  and  the  smaller, 
but  better  flavoured  English  -  raised  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Alfred  and  Rivers'  Early  York. 
Crimson  Galande  will  form  a  good  succession  to 
the  foregoing  and  is  a  fine  Peach  in  every  way. 
During  most  summers  Bellegarde  also  ripens  in 
August,  and  the  quality  of  tliis  variety  is  always 
good.  Nectarines  are  sufl'ering  from  too  much 
rain,  this  damaging  their  .skins  and  leading  to 
wholesale  cracking.  Lord  Napier,  Goldoni  and 
Hard  wick  are  the  only  varieties  promising  to 
ripen  this  month. 

Pears  are  wonderftdly  plentiful  this  season, 
such  a  uniformly  heavy  crop  having  rarely  been 
seen.  The  very  small-fruited  Doyenne"  d'Ete 
was  the  first  fit  for  eating,  and  tlie  fruit 
when  gathered  before  it  is  quite  yellow  and 
eaten  at  once  is  juicy  and  good,  but  if 
kept  a  day  after  gathering  it  becomes  dry, 
mealy   and    bad    in    the    centre.     Citron    des 


Carmes  also  ripens  very  early  in  August,  and 
this  small  green  Pear  should  Ijo  eaten  straight 
from  the  tree,  as  it  keeps  badly  and  soon  gets 
dry  and  mealy.     Beurro  Gitfard  is  a  little  later 
than  the  furegoing  and  superior  to  them   both 
in  size  and  (juality.     On  the  Quince  stock  it  is 
remarkably  productive.     There   should   be   no 
attempt    to    keep    this    variety,    or    much    of 
the  fruit  will  be  spoilt,  the  better  plan   being 
to  go  over  the  trees  daily  and  gather  all  that 
come  away  readily.  The  finest  of  August  Pears, 
however,  will  be  found  in  the  old  Jargonelle  ; 
indeed,  when  at  its  best  this  variety  cannot  be 
surpassed.      Unfortunately,  its  straggling  habit 
of  gi'owth  renders  it  unfit  for  growing  as  a  pyra- 
mid, and  it  is  not  often    good    standards  are 
seen  unless  they  are  had   by  regrafting  other 
trees.     Let  the  Jargonelle  have  plenty  of  head 
room,  training  it  irregularly  over  a  high  wall  or 
end  of  dwelling  house,  and  the  trees  rarely  fail 
to  bear  good  crops.     They  are  also  worth  grow- 
ing  for  the    grand    trusses   of    flowers   alone. 
Ripen  some  of  the  fruit  in  heat,  and  gather  and 
use  the  later  ones  almost  direct  from  the  trees, 
as  they  decay  very  rapidly.     Clapp's  Favourite 
IS  another  very  reliable  late  August  Pear,  but 
also   proves   a   bad    keeper.     The   well-known 
Wdhams'  Bon  Chretien  can  also  be  artificially 
ripened  in  August,  backward  as  it  may  appear 
at  present,  and  seeing  that  the  crops  are  heavy 
and  the  variety  a  non-keeper,  this  method  of 
lengthening  the  season  should  be  resorted  to. 
Plums  are    very    plentiful,  the  trees    breaking 
down  with  fruit   in    some  places  and   beariu" 
sparsely  in  others.     Rivers'  Prolific  was  the  fir.st 
to  ripen,  but  it  is  small  and  not  good  enough  for 
dessert.     Stint  ripens  very  little,  if  any  earlier, 
and  is  also  small,  but  of  better  flavour.     Early 
Orleans  is    still  one  of  the  best  dessert  Plums 
and  thoroughly  reliable.     If  left  on  the  trees 
till  cracking  takes  place  the  quality  is  decidedly 
good,  and  the  variety  fully  deserves  space  on  a 
warm  wall.     Dry's  Seedling,  Czar,  which  much 
resembles  it,  and  Sultan  are  all  comparatively 
early,   but    are    not    remarkable    for  superior 
quality,  and   not   till    Kirke's   ripens  have  we 
another   really   richly   flavoured  purple  Plum. 
In  Oidlin's  Golden  Gage  and  the  Early  Trans- 
parent  Gage   are    found    two    of    tlie    richest 
flavoured  and  most  delicious  Plums  of  the  sea- 
son, and  both  should  be  ripe  on  warm  walls  by 
the  middle  of  August.     Jefl'erson's,  another  fine 
and  reliable  yellow  Plum,  also   usually  ripens 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  a  good  word 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  Denniston's  Superb, 
which  in  quality  rivals  the  ever  popular  Green 
Gage.     Apples  are  mentioned  last.     In  August 
they   are    seldom    asked    for.     The    Juneatiiig 
and  Early  Harvest  are    usually  ripe   in  July, 
and  in  the  southern  counties  they  were  nearly 
all   over   before    tlie    end    of    the    first    week 
m  August.     Margaret,  another  extra  early  old 
favourite,  is  being  fast  replaced  by  the  showier 
Mr.  Gladstone,   but   the   latter   is   superior  in 
point  of  colour  only,  and  must  also  be  eaten 
almost  direct  from  the  tree,  as  it  soon  becomes 
mealy.  Beauty  of  Bath  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  be.st  early  Apple   in  cultivation,  as  it  is  a 
sure  bearer  and  the  trees  give  a  long  succession 
of   fruit,    which   keeps   fa'irly   well   after   it   is 
gathered.     It  is  of  a  very  attractive  appearance, 
and  is  firm,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured.     Lady 
Sudeley    in    some    positions    is    showier,    and 
is    well    worth    a    trial.     Irish    Peach   will    be 
gradually  sujierseded  by  one  or  both  of  the  two 
last  named,   but  the   more  reliable,  juicy,  and 
briskly  flavoured  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ought 
not  to  be  too  leadily  discarded.     Summer  Gol- 
den Pippin  seems  to  be  dying  out,  but  such  a 
delicious  little  August  Apple  does  not  deserve 
this  fate.     The  variety  is  admirably  adapted  for 


garden  culture,  and  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  it  is  the  smallness  of  the  fruit. 

W.  F.  F. 

MARKETING  APPLES,  PEARS  AND 
PLUMS. 

At  this  season  great  numbers  of  large  and  small 
fruit  growers  are  sending,   or  making  prepara- 
tions to  .send,  the  above  fruits  to  market,  and 
no  doubt  many  will  be  expecting  to  realise  very 
high  prices  for  Apples  this  year,  owing  to  the 
generally  light  crop.     Whether  such  expecta- 
tions will  be  realised  depends  in   a  measure  on 
the  producer  himself,  for,  as  stated  some  time 
ago  in  The  Garden,  the  grading  and  packing  of 
the   fruit   mu.st   be   well   done,  otherwise   low 
jjrices  are  certain.     Already  salesmen  are  get- 
ting  abused  by  senders,  who   are   too    apt  to 
state  that  they  do  not  receive  so  much  for  their 
goods  as  they  ought  to  do.     It  is  usually  the 
small  grower  who  makes  the  most  noise  on  the 
subject  ;  the  big  grower  feels  that  he  is  justly 
tieated  as  a  rule.     The  reason  why  the  com- 
paratively small  producer  complains  is,  I  think 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  because  the  Apples 
are  scarcely  graded  at  all,  large,  small  and  bird- 
picked  fruit  being  all  put  together  into  the  bas- 
kets or  hampers.    Little  or  no  trouble  is  taken 
in  packing,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  how  can 
good  prices  be  reasonably  expected  ?    Living  in 
the  midst  of  a  first-class  fruit-growing  district, 
I  often  wonder  if  any  improvement  will  ever 
take  place  in  packing.     It  may  perhaps  appear 
a  strong  remark  to  make,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Apples 
now  being  consigned  to  salesmen  are  packed  in 
a  disgraceful  manner.   Not  only  so,  but  all  sorts 
of  packages  are  employed,  consisting  of  Potato 
hampers,  tubs,  barrels,  boxes,  &c.,  particularly 
by  some  of  the   buyers  of  fruit  who  go   about 
the  country  districts  buying  up  all  the  Apples 
they  can  secure  at  the  lowest  possible  price.    It 
has  repeatedly  been  suggested  that  those  who 
do  pack  and  send  their  Apples  or  other  fruit  to 
market  in  a  proper  condition  should  instruct 
others  how  to  do  it.      Jly  experience  is  that  the 
average  farmer  will  not  be  taught,  but  probably 
tell  you   that  he  knows   as  much  about  fruit- 
packing  as  you  do.     It  is  utterly  useless  to  try 
and  convince  such  men  that  it  would  be  money 
in    theu-    pocket  to  improve  their   modes,  but 
until  we  induce  the  major  portion  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  to  send  their  Apples  to  market 
properly  packed,  we  shall  continue  to  have  im- 
mense foreign  supplies.    The  package  that  I  like 
the  best,  particularly  for  northern  markets,  is  the 
"  flat " ;  this   is   a   flat   hamper  with  a  lid  at- 
tached, and  will  contain  about  35  lbs.  of  Apples. 
When  lined  with  hay  or  Bracken,  covering  the 
same  with  clean  paper,  and  then  when  the  flat 
is  full  jiutting  a  covering  of  paper  and  hay  or 
Bracken  on  top  of  that,  then  tying  the  lid  down 
securely,  the  Apples  will  look  as  fresh  and  nice 
as  if  just  picked  from  the  trees,  and  if  a  good 
sample,  satisfactory  prices  will  be  had.      Very 
careful  grading  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  growers ;  a  few  small  or  inferior  fruits  will 
practically  spoil  the   finest  samples.     Another 
item  of  importance  is  never  to  mix  the  varie- 
ties ;  keep  each   sort  separate,  and  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  put  the  name  of  the  variety  inside 
the  package.     The  same  remarks  as  those  on 
Apples  are  suitable  for  Pears,  but  if  the  fruit  is 
extra  fine  and  of  a  superior  quality,  the  greatest 
possible  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  packing, 
selecting  rather  small  and  shallow  packages  for 
the   fruit,  which   should   not   be   fully  ripe  or 
rather  mellow,  but  somewhat  hard  and  likely 
to  keep  sound  for  a  week  or  two.     If  ready  for 
immediate   use  on  arrival,  the  salesman  has  to 
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sell  them  for  what  they  will  fetch,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  much,  as  fruiterers  do  not  care  to 
purchase  Pear.s  that  would  decay  on  their  hands 
in  a  few  hours.  Plums  are  also  better  gathered 
a  little  before  becoming  fully  ripe,  as  they  travel 
infinitely  better,  and  if  necessary  can  be  held 
by  the  salesman  for  a  day  or  two  ;  whereas  if 
quite  ripe  they  have  to  be  sold,  otherwise  they 
would  quickly  become  a  rotten  ma=s.  The 
half-sieve  and  half-flat  are  excellent  packages  for 
Plums,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  bulk  to  cause 
the  fruit  to  heat,  and  the  weight  of  fruit  is  not 
sutficient  to  damage  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
package.  I  remember  reading  in  a  contempo- 
rary some  years  ago  advice  to  pack  choice  Plums 
in  single  layers  in  boxes  that  would  hold  about 
two  dozen  fruits.  Having  some  very  tine 
Plums,  I  sent  several  boxes  to  both  a  salesman 
and  a  large  fruiterer,  but  in  both  cases  the 
price  made  was  no  more  than  I  realised  from 
those  sent  in  half-flats,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  packing  and  expense  of  boxes  brought  it 
down  to  actually  le.ss.  W.  G.  C. 


GRAPE   GOLDEN   QUEEN. 

When  well  grown  and  properly  coloured  this 
excellent  variety  is  only  a  little  inferior  to  well- 
finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  superior  to 
badly  finished  examples  of  that  varietj'.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  many  gardens  the  berries  assume  a 
muddy  tint  at  the  ripening  period,  also  occasion- 
ally afterwards,  which  detracts  from  their  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  causes  employers  to  ask  why 
the  berries  look  dirty  through  the  skin.  Such  a 
query  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  as  there  are 
several  causes,  some  of  which  are  visible  at  one 
place  and  not  at  another,  although  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  When  living  further  north,  on  a 
much  heavier  soil  tlie  berries  never  showed  the 
least  sign  of  the  objectionable  feature  mentioned, 
but  on  planting  and  fruiting  a  Vine  of  it  here  on 
a  very  light  soil,  the  muddy  tint  was  much  in 
evidence  on  the  first  bunches  produced,  and  the 
flavour  was  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  After 
watering  the  borders  I  observed  that  the  muddi- 
ness  was  not  so  apparent  as  before,  but  in  a  fort- 
night or  so  afterwards  it  was  again  as  visible  as 
previously.  This  induced  me  to  give  water  more 
frequently,  avoiding  any  approach  to  drj'ness  of 
the  border,  and  since  adopting  that  plan  some 
years  ago  it  lias  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  to 
have  any  berries  appear  muddy.  Another  cause 
is  suddenly  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  light, 
which  may  happen  through  allowing  the  laterals 
to  become  crowded  and  then  cutting  them  back 
wholesale,  or  by  tying  the  leaves  back,  under  the 
impression  that  all  white  Grapes  put  on  a  better 
fini.sh  by  exposing  them  fully  to  the  sun.  As 
a  case  in  point,  I  may  mention  a  gardener 
who  had  the  largest  bunches  and  berries  of  Golden 
t^lueen  that  I  ever  saw.  On  expressing  my  admi- 
ration, he  said,  "I  shall  exhibit  them  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S."  Some  few  weeks 
afterwards  1  saw  the  (Jrapes  again,  liut  their  ap- 
[)earance  was  spoiled,  every  bunch  having  the 
muddy  appearance.  On  inquiring  the  reason  for 
such  a  misfortune,  the  answer  was,  "Through  ty- 
ing the  foliage  back  and  letting  the  sun  .<hine 
directly  on  the  fruit.'  There  may  possildy  have 
lieen  other  causes  to  produce  the  effect,  but  I 
think  all  Grapes  are  better  let  alone  and  the 
foliage  not  tampered  with.  If  the  Vines  are  in  good 
health,  not  over-cropped,  and  properly  ventilated 
day  and  night,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  securing  a  perfect  finish.  For  back  walls  of 
vineries  or  other  positions  in  which  the  majority 
of  varieties  arc  pretty  much  a  failure,  Golden 
Queen  will  succeed,  and  produce  good  crops  of 
pressntable  fruit,  as  no  variety  is  more  prolific. 
To  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results,  equally 
as  good  a  position  should  be  assigned  to  it  as 
other  sorts,  not  allowing  it  to  overcrop  itself, 
which  is  too  frequently  done  unintentionally,  as, 
ike  (irosColman,  the  bunches  appear  rather  small 


on  their  first  appearance,  and  consequently  more 
are  left  on  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  embryo 
bunches  were  larger.  As  a  stock  to  work  other 
varieties  upon  it  is  second  to  none  on  most  soils. 
Some  of  the  largest  Gros  Maroc  that  I  ever  saw 
on  the  exhiliition  table  were  from  a  Vine  worked 
on  Golden  Queen.  Other  varieties  worked  on  the 
same  kind  of  stock  appeared  equally  at  home,  and 
produced  excellent  results.  Next  spring  I  hope 
to  try  Lady  Hutt  on  that  stock  to  see  if  larger 
berries  may  not  be  obtained.  At  present  the  size 
of  berry  is  scarcely  so  good  as  I  should  like. 
Perhaps  others  have  tried  it,  and  if  so  their  ex- 
perience would  be  interesting.  R.  H. 


PACKING  FRUIT  FOR  TRANSIT. 

Whilst  it  is  evident  that  there  are  few  of  the 
141  classes  in  the  schedule  of  the  great  fruit  show 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  '29 
next  that  will  not  attract  considerable  attention, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  will  prove  of  so 
much  service  to  fruit  culture  generally,  and  espe- 
cially from  a  trade  point  of  view,  as  will  the 
classes  at  the  end  of  the  schedule,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  those  eminent 
fruit  salesmen,  Messrs.  G.  Monro  and  J.  Webber, 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  to  Mr.  Archibald  Weir,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary.  The  salesmen  named,  it  is  very 
evident,  realise  the  great  need  there  is  for  an  im- 
provement in  methods  of  packing  fruit,  as  well  as 
in  the  packages  in  which  sent.  It  is  not  very 
much  to  our  credit  as  a  great  fruit-growing  nation 
that  we  are  not  only  slow  to  learn  from  others,  but 
are  stubbornl3^  opposed  to  change;  hence  we  still 
see  the  great  bulk  of  our  hardy  fruit  sent  to  market 
in  the  ordinary  round,  rugged  baskets  of  Osiers. 
We  never  get  fruit  of  any  description  from 
abroad  in  packages  of  this  description,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  myriads  of  bushels  of  hardy  fruit,  even 
of  Apples,  come  into  market  from  home  growers 
far  more  bruised  and  damaged  than  are  the  fruits 
that  come  to  us  so  admirably  packed  in  tubs  from 
America  or  in  boxes  from  Australia  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  with  a 
desire  to  sustain  and  encourage  hardy  fruit  culture 
at  home,  the  salesmen  named — Messrs.  Monro  and 
Webber— should  be  anxious  to  furnish  to  fruit 
growers  object  lessons  in  fruit  packing,  as  they 
hope  to  do  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  the 
liberal  prizes  they  offer  promote  good  educa- 
tional competition.  The  first  and  chief  class  is 
one  for  ten  bushels  of  cooking  Apples  of  one 
variety,  and  ten  half-bushels  of  dessert  Apples  of 
one  variety.  That  this  limitation  of  sorts  will 
materially  limit  the  competition  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Still  it  is  less  a  big  lot  of  entries  that  is 
desired  than  an  object  lesson  in  improved  forms 
of  packages,  for  the  schedule  expressly  allows  any 
description  of  package,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  exhibitors  who  adhere  to  the  old  round 
baskets  will,  let  their  fruits  be  ever  so  good,  lose 
points,  as,  judging  from  the  expressed  condition, 
"packed  for  market,"  the  judgment  will  be 
decided  by  the  nature  of  the  packing.  The  re- 
(luirements  as  to  form  of  trees,  system  of  culture, 
acreage  of  fruit  grown,  &c.,  are  natural,  because 
the  object  is  to  see  what  form  of  packing  growers 
prefer  rather  than  to  encourage  professional  packers 
who  are  not  growers.  In  another  class,  the  prize, 
one  only  unfortunately,  ofl'ered  is  for  a  single 
bushel  (4-_'  lbs.)  of  cooking  Apples  and  a  single 
half-bushel  (20  lbs.)  of  dessert  Apples.  In  this 
case  the  fruits  may  be  put  into  as  many  packages 
as  the  exhibitors  may  desire.  Particulars  as  to 
cost  and  method  may  be  stated.  A  yet  further 
and  very  interesting  class  is  one  for  improved 
forms  of  packages  exclusively,  and  is  open  to 
anyone.  Here  something  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary bushel  and  half-bushel  baskets  is  asked 
for.  The  competing  exhibits  are  to  be  suitable  for 
rail  and  road  ;  therefore  must  be  strong,  compact, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  considerable  weight. 
It  might  well  be  thought  that  for  this  purpose 
sometliing  in  the  form  of  ordinary  round  cheese 
boxes,  but  .stouter,  and  having  lids,  would  do  ad- 
mirably. Doubtless  square  packages  occupy  or 
utilise  space  best,  but  round  boxes  best  suit  the 


soft  fleth  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  with  a  little 
of  wood  wool  should  make  admirable  packages. 
Still  such  a  capital  opportunity  for  presenting 
new  ideas  in  practical  shape  in  the  matter  of 
packing  is  too  interesting  not  to  elicit  something 
that  is  original  and,  it  is  hoped,  valuable.  The 
cost  of  these  packages  has  to  be  stated,  and  it 
will  become  a  matter  for  consideration  whether 
they  should  be  cheap  and  non-enduring  for 
non-return,  or  whether  they  shall  be  costly, 
like  our  existing  bushels,  and  returnable.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  in  this  case  only  one  prize 
is  offered  also.  In  connection  with  three  classes 
for  packed  fruits,  prizes  offered  by  the  R.H.S, 
we  having  nothing  new,  although  they  usually 
evoke  considerable  competition,  and  often  much 
severe  criticism.  Here  we  have  12  pounds  of 
Grapes  in  basket  or  other  package,  24  Peaches 
same,  and  24  ripe  Pears  same.  The  condi- 
tion "ripe"  attached  to  the  Pear  class  is  very 
important,  and  the  packages  must  have  travelled 
at  least  20  miles  by  rail.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
stated  the  packages  must  be  sent  as  ordinary 
parcels,  and  if  carried  by  the  exhibitor  20  miles 
and  delivered  at  the  Palace  they  would  still  be 
within  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  That  is  a  point 
that  should  have  immediate  attention.  Of  couise 
the  object  of  these  classes  is  to  test  not  only  pack- 
ing value  for  transit  by  rail,  but  also  the  cost  of 
such  packing,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance to  all  who  send  fruit  to  market  or  shops. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit 
show  has  in  it  elements  of  interest  not  customarily 
found  in  similar  exhibitions.  A.  D. 


Peach  Royal  George   and  mildew.— Few 

Peaches  surpass  the  above  for  good  quality  and 
free  cropping,  but  it  invariably  falls  a  prey  to 
mildew.  It  has  been  stated  that  when  grown 
inside  mildew  does  not  affect  it,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  I  have  had  young  trees  very  badly 
attacked.  With  regard  to  mildew  in  the  open, 
it  is  well  to  get  clear  of  the  pest  as  soon  as 
observed,  as  it  soon  disfigures  the  fruit  if  allowed 
to  make  much  progress.  Mildew  is  often  more 
troublesome  after  a  long  spell  of  fine  weather. 
This  season  it  is  less  troublesome,  but  I  have  seen 
it  very  bad  on  heavy,  wet  soils.  Mildew  can  bo 
checked  by  the  timely  removal  of  wood  not  re- 
quired to  support  the  trees  or  grown  on  for 
extension,  this  giving  more  light  and  air.  I 
have  also  noticed  some  stocks  favour  mildew  more 
than  others.  Trees  on  the  Peach  stock  suffer  les? 
from  mildew  than  those  on  the  Plum.  Soil  and 
situation  have,  no  doubt,  a  deal  to  do  with  the 
attacks  of  mildew  to  which  this  Peach  is  so  liable. 
— (i.  W. 

Cherry  riorence. — This  variety  is  not  grown 
so  much  in  private  gardens  as  it  deserves.  Doubt- 
less it  is  much  grown  in  market  gardens.  This  is 
a  very  large  Cherry  and  belongs  to  the  Bigarreau 
section,  its  value  being  in  its  late  fruiting,  size  and 
good  keeping  qualities.  I  grow  it  on  an  east  wall, 
in  which  position  it  does  well.  I  have  grown  it 
on  a  north  wall  and  in  the  open  in  bush  form,  bub 
prefer  a  wall,  as  it  is  more  easily  protected  and 
the  fruits  come  very  fine.  The  fruit  is  firm,  of 
excellent  flavour,  of  a  pale  red  or  mottled  colour, 
and  borne  freely.  When  grown  on  a  south  wall 
or  in  a  cool  house  it  is  a  magnificent  fruit  and 
admirably  adapted  for  choice  dessert.  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Bigarreau  type,  and 
it  rarely  fails  to  fruit  freely.— S.  H.  B. 

Thinning  Raspberry  canes.— The  value  of 
thinning  Raspberry  canes  at  this  season  is  great, 
as  the  plants  in  many  cases  have  had  to  support 
a  heavy  crop,  and  with  the  increased  demands 
made  upon  the  roots  in  the  way  of  sucker-pro- 
duction, the  shoots  required  for  next  season's 
work  will  be  robbed  of  much  strength.  I  not 
only  thin  out  at  the  earliest  moment  after  cropping, 
but  give  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure  to 
supjiort  the  new  growths.  In  thinning  I  leave 
from  three  to  five  growths  at  a  stool.  These  if 
well  fed  often  attain  a  height  of  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and 
be  each  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  Last  season 
owing  to  drought  the  canes  were  short.     Rasp- 
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berries  being  surfaco  rooters  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  good  mulching  at  the  present  time, 
giving  another  early  in  the  spring.  Those  who 
have  failures  or  small  fruit  should  adopt  this 
plan.  — W. 

Cherry  Emperor  Francis.— This  new  variety 
is  well  worth  the  note  in  its  favour  at  page  13!). 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  splendid  colour. 
I  have  not  tried  it  on  a  north  aspect,  but  after 
reading  "  W.  (J.  C.'s"  note  I  intend  doing  so,  as 
it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  This  variety 
has  been  staged  in  splendid  condition  late  in 
September,  showing  its  value  as  a  late  fruit.  The 
fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  of  a  rich  dark  red  and 
very  large,  with  a  remarkably  fine  flavour.  Young 
trees  fruit  very  freely  and  make  a  vigorous  growth. 
As  a  cordon  it  does  very  well  and  bears  freely.  — 
G.  W. 

Plums  cracking. — The  cracking  of  Plums  is 
very  common  this  season,  especially  on  trees  planted 
against  walls.  Many  people  assign  the  cause  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  season  in  general,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  found  in 
root-dryness.  Many  people  have  no  conception 
of  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  penetrate  to 
the  lower  roots  of  wall  trees,  to  say  nothing  of 
satisfying  them.  If  the  coming  winter  should 
prove  a  dry  one  and  trees  on  which  the  fruit  has 
cracked  this  season  are  not  copiously  watered 
artificially,  the  probability  is  that  many  of  them 
will  not  only  have  a  large  percentage  of  cracked 
fruit  next  season,  but  the  trees  collapse  alto- 
gether.—J.  C. 

LATE  WHITE  GRAPES. 

White  Grapes,  none  too  plentiful  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  are  particularly  scarce  after  tlie 
month  of  October  is  past.  True,  we  have  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  berries  begin  to  shrivel  soon  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  by  November  are  scarcely  present- 
able for  the  table,  much  less  for  the  market.  I 
admit  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
many  growers  of  note  are  still  beaten  in  their 
attempts  to  preserve  this  fine  Grape  in  all  its 
freshness  to  midwinter,  and  are  equally  as  un- 
successful in  discovering  the  real  cause  of  this 
premature  shrivelling,  and  therefore  a  remedy 
for  the  same.  Could  shrivelling,  coupled  with 
shanking,  to  which  also  this  Grape  is  so  much 
addicted,  be  universally  combated,  scores  of 
houses  would  be  planted  with  Muscats  for 
market  where  now  there  is  only  one,  and  many 
of  the  thick-skinned,  though  useful  Grapes 
would  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  I  do  not  at 
present  purpose  to  discuss  the  many  supposed 
causes  and  remedies  of  the  evils  referred  to  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  substitute  is  needed  by 
many  for  this  grand,  but  capricious  Grape,  and 
this  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Pearson.  In  my 
opinion  Mrs.  Pearson  is  destined  to  become  the 
late  white  Grape  of  the  future.  In  common 
with  most  other  good  things  of  the  garden, 
time  is  needed  for  its  merits  to  become  tho- 
roughly well  known  and  to  wipe  away  the  er- 
roneous idea  entertained  by  some  that  this  Grape, 
too,  is  capricious  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Raised  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  of  Chil- 
well,  it  will  long  remain  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  in  raising  new  Grapes 
always  endeavoured  to  combine  size  of  bunch 
and  beny  with  high-class  Prontignan  flavour, 
the  raising  of  Mrs.  Pearson  being  his  last  and 
greatest  achievement.  Although  essentially  a 
late  Grape,  it  will  grow,  fruit,  and  ripen  well  in 
an  early  vinery,  which  it  does  to  my  know- 
ledge in  several  gardens  in  East  Anglia.  In  re- 
gard to  its  long-keeping  qualities,  Mr.  Coleman, 
of  Eastnor,  has  said  that  it  overlaps  the  Muscat 
by  about  a  fortnight,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient 
to  induce  Grape  growers  generally,  aud  growers 
for  market  in  particular,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
Whether  grown  in  a  house  by  itself  or  iu  a  mixed 


vinery  it  must  have  abundance  of  heat — in  fact, 
Muscat  treatmentfrom  the  moment  the  Vines  are 
started  until  the  Grapes  are  finished  is  essential. 
Mrs.  Pearson  i.s  a  robust  grower  and  free  setter, 
with  perfectly  round  berries  and  bunches  of 
average  size,  not  unlike  the  Alicante  in  form, 
which  by  the  way  is  one  of  its  parents.  Its 
colour  when  well  ripened  is  beautifully  golden, 
although  at  times  and  under  certain  conditions 
the  berries  are  apt  to  become  freckled  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  This,  however,  is 
to  some  extent  preventable  by  slight  roof  shad- 
ing, or  in  the  case  of  isolated  Vines  by  sur- 
mounting the  bunches  with  a  sheet  of  tissue 
paper.  The  flavour  of  Mrs.  Pearson  is  irre- 
proachable. 

Trebbiano  is  most  useful  for  late  winter 
and  spring  work,  at  least  in  private  gardens. 
Although  the  bunches  are  usually  large  and 
ungainly,  they  may  be  reduced  piecemeal, 
the  shoulders  being  equivblent  to  average 
bunches  of  most  varieties.  This  is  seldom 
seen  in  its  best  form,  being  generally  grown  in 
too  low  a  temperature  and  started  too  late  in 
the  season.  If  started  at  the  beginning  of 
February  and  subjected  to  the  treatment  recom- 
mended for  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  berries  take  on 
a  rich  bronzy  yellow  tint,  and  if  allowed  to 
hang  until  March  or  April  are  not  to  be  despised 
for  quality.  Many  people  have  not  the  least 
idea  to  what  standard  of  excellence  some  of 
the  so-called  second  quality  Grapes  will  at- 
tain, simply  because  they  have  planted  them 
in  mixed  houses,  with  the  result  that  they 
never  develop  either  colour  or  flavour,  are 
of  no  use  whatever  for  keeping,  and  are 
consequently  forthwith  pronounced  worthless. 
We  have  already  a  large  percentage  of  late- 
keeping  black  Grapes  ;  still  they  come.  Raisers 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  late-keepiiig  white  kinds,  as  the 
existing  list  is  none  too  long. 

Having  iu  a  previous  issue  spoken  in  praise 
of  Royal  Vineyard  as  a  quality  Grape,  I  shall 
not  refer  to  it  now,  except  to  say  that  when  in 
its  best  form  there  is  no  late  white  Grape  which 
can  surjjass  it  for  flavour,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
not  excepted.  It  is,  however,  capricious  grown 
on  its  own  roots  and  not  so  reliable  as  Mrs. 
Pearson.  J.  Ceawford. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Wild  Raspberries. — What  quantities  of  these 
fruits,  the  original  of  our  cultivated  kinds,  arelo  be 
found  growing  by  the  waysides  iu  Aberdeenshire. 
Tlio  wild  Gooseberry  is  alEO  still  to  be  found  in  out-of- 
tlie-way  jdaces,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing,  thiok-sldnned 
and  almost  flavourless. 

Apple  trees  as  cordons.— As  a  rule  the 
medium-sized  and  small  sorts  of  Apples  do  best 
as  cordons  when  trained  horizontally  by  the  side 
of  a  walk.  Lord  Grosvenor  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  with  me  it  has  borne  a  good  crop  for 
four  years  in  succession,  the  fruit  being  large  and 
handsome  and  equal  for  cooking  to  Lord  Suftield. 
It  appears  to  do  well  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil. 
For  small  gardens  these  horizontal  cordons  are 
exceedingly  profitable,  as  they  occupy  but  little 
space. — J.  C.  C. 


Ugly  lodges— a  protest.— In  a  residential 
neighbourhood,  which,  possessing  great  natural 
beauty,  yet  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  numerous  parks  and  gardens  have 
been  laid  out,  it  is  distressing  to  lovers  of  scenery 
to  see  the  lodges  which  owners  of  houses  .ire  ))lac- 
ing  at  their  entrance  gates.  In  many  instances 
they  are  smart,  prim,  red  brick  structures  with 
tiled  roofs,  utterly  devoid  of  any  claim  to  beauty 
except  perhaps  to  the  eye  of  a  sanitary  inspector. 
That  they  are  comfortable  I  do  not  denj',  nor  do 
I  for   a  moment   advocate  sacrificing  health   and 


comfort  to  picturesc|ueness,  but  that  the  two  may 
be  combined  I  firmly  believe,  and  therefore  send 
a  photograph  of  a  lodge  which  fulfils  every  re- 
(|uisite  of  comfort,  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter,  and  yet  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from, 
the  beauty  of  the  road  by  which  it  stands. — 
R.  De  S.       

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  976. 

BEGONIA  PAUL   BRUANT. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  handsome  Begonia  is  a  hybrid  or  seedling 
which  was  distributed  three  or  four  years  ago 
by  M.  Bruant,  nurseiyman,  Poitiers  (Vienne, 
France).  Its  origin  has  not  been  published,  but 
])robably  B.  phyllomaniaca  and  P.  nianicata  are 
its  parents.  It  has  the  proliferous  character 
peculiar  to  the  former  species,  namely,  that  of 
producing  myriads  of  lea'y  buds,  really  micro- 
scopic plants,  all  over  the  stem  and  leaf-stalks, 
hence,  I  suppose,  the  name,  which  means 
literally  leaf-mad.  But  whilst  B.  phyllomaniaca 
is  not  easily  kept  in  health  aud  never  grows 
into  a  presentable  specimen,  B.  Paul  Bruant  is 
easily  grown  aud  forms  perfect  pot  sijecimens. 
It  branches  freely,  its  stems  keep  compact  and 
leafy,  and  its  leaves  are  metallic-green  on  long 
red-tinted  stalks.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced from  the  leaf  axils  in  crowded,  elegant, 
compound  cymes,  a  well-grown  plant  being 
when  at  its  best  almost  a  ball  of  bright  pink 
bloom.  It  flowers  in  winter,  and  is  in  every 
sense  a  first-rate  Begonia  to  grow  for  f urni.sliing 
the  warm  house  with  flowers  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  At  Kew  it  is  grown  in  a 
tropical  house,  and  fresh  plants  are  raised 
annually  from  cuttings  put  iu  early  in  spring. 
These  are  potted  on  as  they  require  it  until 
they  are  put  into  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
remain  till  they  flower.  Treated  thus,  itis 
possible  to  grow  B.  Paul  Bruant  into  nice 
specimens  18  inches  high  and  through.  The 
flowers  last  well.  M.  Bruant  says  it  flowers 
from  November  to  May,  and  that  it  has  proved 
a  serviceable  plant  for  the  decoration  of  rooms. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  certainly  the 
best  of  the  hybrid  or  seedling  Begonias  hitherto 
distributed  by  M.  Bruant.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pine  suckers. — Where  an  early  batch  of  Queens 
is  grown  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July,  the  suckers  which  were  re- 
duced in  April  or  May  to  two  on  each  plant  will 
by  this  time  have  grown  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  their  removal  from  the  parent.  If  after 
potting  they  are  intended  to  occupy  fresh  quar- 
ters, and  these  have  been  duly  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  in  a  dry 
state,  the  work  of  detaching,  trimming,  and  pot- 
ting may  at  once  be  proceeded  with.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  to  be  plunged  in  the  same  bed  in 
which  they  are  now  growing,  they  must  during 
the  necessary  re-arrangement  of  the  same  be  tem- 
porarily laid  in  in  comfortable  quarters.  The 
suckers  must  be  twisted,  not  drawn  from  the 
parent  plant,  using  a  leather  glove  for  the  pur- 
pose, carefully  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
inserted,  the  largest  into  8-inch  and  the  smallest 
into  G-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  good  sound 
fibrous   loam   from   which    the   smaller    particles 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  tbo  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kow,  by  Maude  West.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severejns. 
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have  been  removed,  and  to  which  have  been 
added  a  little  bone-meal  and  a  small  ([uantit}'  of 
charcjal.  Animal  manure  is  best  avoided,  as  it 
tends  to  grossness.  The  soil  must  be  warmed 
before  being  used,  and  the  pots  washed,  dried, 
and  thoroughly  drained.  The  potting  stick  must 
be  freel}'  used,  a  firm  condition  being  absolutely 
nece.'^sary,  as  if  the  compost  is  in  a  proper  state, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  little  water  will 
be  needed  until  new  roots  are  formed.  If,  how- 
ever, potting  is  loosely  and  slovenly  carried  out 
the  plants  soon  become  dry,  rendering  frequent 
waterings  necessary,  which  may  result  in  partial 
or  complete  failure,  the  base  of  the  suckers  rot- 
ting. Having  been  potted,  the  suckers  should 
at  once  be  transferred  to  the  plunging  bed  and 
lowered  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  During  the  root- 
less condition  of  the  plants  the  value  of  good  Oak 
and  Beech  leaves  over  tan  or  any  other  material 
will  be  apparent.  If  the  house  is  of  modern  con- 
struction the  roof  glass  should  be  lightly  shaded 
for  about  a  month,  when  new  roots  should  be 
forming  and  the  shading  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved. Atmospheric  moisture  must  be  supplied 
by  frequent  damping  and  by  keeping  the  evapo- 
rating pans  constantly  filled.  The  plants  also 
may  well  be  lightly  s\'ringed  overhead  on  sunny 
afternoons.  Air  must  at  all  times  be  cautiously 
admitted,  but  a  little  will  be  necessary  on  all  fine 
days ;  and  if  the  house  is  etBciently  heated,  a  little 
left  on  continually  at  the  top  of  the  house  will  do 
the  plants  no  harm  and  lessen  the  liability  to 
drip. 

Late  Peaches. — Owing  to  the  gloomy  and  sun- 
less weather  now  prevailing,  extra  care  will  be 
necessary  in  houses  where  such  varieties  as  Sea 
Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  on  the  point  of 
ripening.  In  the  first  place  the  trees  should  be 
gone  over  and  all  useless  growths  removed ;  the 
extremities  also  of  the  principal  laterals  should  be 
tied  doHTi  for  the  last  time.  This  will  enable  the 
fruit  to  reap  the  benefit  of  what  sun-heat  there  is. 
In  the  case  of  houses  from  which  fire-heat  has 
been  entirely  removed,  little  or  no  damping-down 
must  be  practised,  at  any  rate  while  sunless 
weather  continues,  or  the  varieties  above  referred 
to,  being  very  thin-skinned,  will  be  very  liable  to 
decay  near  the  foot-stalk  before  actual  maturit}- 
is  arrived  at.  A  mulch  of  short  litter,  or  even 
dry  Bracken,  over  the  surface  will  be  of  much 
service,  especially  if  the  final  watering  has  been 
neglected  and  has  now  to  be  done.  Elevate  by 
means  of  pieces  of  lath  fruit  of  any  varieties  not 
not  yet  so  far  advanced  towards  ripening,  this 
operation  being  even  more  essential  with  fruit  at 
this  period  than  with  that  ripening  at  an  earlier 
date.  If  Fig  trees  occupy  the  back  wall  in  the 
late  Peach  house,  and  the  fruit  on  the  same  is 
now  ripening,  similar  measures  in  regard  to  dry- 
ness must  be  adopted  or  the  fruit  will  rot  whole- 
sale. Where  by  simply  turning  a  valve  the  hot- 
water  pipes  can  be  warmed,  it  will  be  wise  to  do 
BO,  this  being  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  advancing 
crop,  but  also  to  the  trees  generally  in  a  season 
like  the  present. 

Late  Strawberries.— Where  batches  of  later 
Strawberries  are  grown  in  pots,  and  these  are 
sufiiciently  advanced  for  potting  off,  the  work 
should  forthwith  be  proceeded  with.  Gunton 
Park,  a  capital  .sort  for  following  its  near  relative 
Empress  of  India  for  producing  fruit  in  sprinf, 
and  a  \'igorous  grower,  requires  plenty  of  pot 
room.  Lord  Sutfield  forms  a  good  companion 
for  President  and  Paxton,  while  the  flavour  is  far 
superior.  Royal  Sovereign  is  also  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  After  potting,  afford  the  plants  as 
light  and  open  a  position  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  best  of  their 
time  between  now  and  the  end  of  October.  Allow 
the  runners  a  little  liberty  until  new  roots  are  at 
work  in  the  soil,  after  which  rigid  pinching  of  the 
same  must  be  practised.  Examine  the  plants 
daily.  Where  such  sorts  as  Loxford  Hall  Seed- 
ling, Oxonian,  and  the  Pines,  growing  on  north 
aspects,  are  late  in  producing  runners,  they  may 
nevertheless  be  layered,  as,  although  they  will 
not  attain  to  the  needful  size  for  planting  in  per- 
manent   quarters    this    autumn,    they    miy    be 


arranged  closely  together  in  nursery  beds  in  Oc- 
tober and  finally  planted  out  in  spring.  In  all 
cases  of  taking  late  runners,  none  should  bo  re- 
tained save  those  only  which  are  to  be  layered, 
the  rest  being  at  once  removed  from  the  parent 
plant. 

Gathering  fruit. — In  most  districts  early 
Apples,  in  common  with  the  later  varieties,  being 
none  too  plentiful,  the  most  must  be  made  of 
them  by  gathering  in  the  nick  of  time.  Such 
well-known  sorts  as  Irish  Peach,  the  Juneatings, 
and  Gladstone  are  best  eaten  from  the  tree,  or 
if  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  a  portion  of  the 
least  ripened  may  be  gathered  and  stored  in  a 
cool  dry  cellar  or  fruit  room  facing  north.  Beauty 
of  Bath  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden  are  better 
keepers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Worcester  Pearraain,  and  Yellow  Ingestre. 
In  order  to  preserve  even  the  best  keepers  amongst 
these  early  Apples  for  the  longest  possible  time, 
storing  in  heaps  must  not  be  practised,  single 
layers  being  preferable  in  every  way.  The  same 
remarks  apply  with  ecpial  force  to  the  earliest  sec- 
tion amongst  Pears.  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Giffard,  a 
first-rate  medium-sized  fruit  and  a  good  cropper 
either  on  wall  or  cordon,  and  Doyenne  d'Ete 
are  all  more  or  less  treacherous,  and  must  be 
watched  after  being  placed  in  the  fruit  room.  In 
gathering  either  Apples  or  Pears  shallow  baskets 
are  necessary,  these  first  of  all  being  well  lined 
with  Moss  or  soft  hay  ;  if  deeper  baskets  are  used 
and  the  fruit  piled  one  on  the  other  to  any  great 
extent,  damaged  samples  will  be  the  result,  thesame 
rapidly  rotting.  The  most  practical  way  to  test 
the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  Pears  and  Apples 
for  picking  is  to  turn  the  fruit  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion with  the  hand,  and  if  it  readily  parts  from 
the  tree  with  the  stem  intact  it  may  safely  be 
gathered. 

Grafts. — Where  grafting,  either  on  walls,  es- 
paliers, or  pyramids,  was  carried  out  in  spring  and 
the  growths  have  made  due  progress,  they  must 
now  be  secured  against  the  force  of  the  wind,  or 
breakages  and  blanks  will  be  sure  to  occur. 

Frames. — All  frames  containing  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  also  pits  which  are  unheated,  must 
from  now  onward  to  the  close  of  the  season  be 
regularly  covered  with  mats  each  evening,  as  the 
night  temperature  is  liable  to  fall  to  a  much  lower 
point  than  would  be  safe  for  either  crop,  and  es- 
pecially for  Melons. 

Fruit  room. — Advantage  may  well  be  taken  of 
a  wet  day  for  thoroughly  cleaning  this  compart- 
ment in  readiness  for  storing  the  various  sections 
of  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  become  ripe. 

An  error  occurred  in  the  issue  of  the  11th.  The 
word  Exeter  in  my  article  on  Fig  culture  should 
have  been  Essex.  John  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mushrooms. — There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
early  autumn  for  the  preparation  of  material  for 
this  crop.  In  making  up  beds  much  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  manure  at  hand.  Those  who 
only  have  small  quantities  will  find  it  best  to 
make  up  small  beds  in  preference  to  waiting  a 
long  time,  as  by  so  doing  the  value  of  the  manure 
is  lost.  By  making  up  beds  of  a  good  size  I  am 
aware  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  there  is  more 
moisture,  but  much  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  manure  when  the  bed  is  spawned  and  the 
house  in  which  the  Mushrooms  are  grown.  I 
have  for  early  or  late  supplies  found  such  places 
as  root  stores,  disused  stoke-holes,  or  similar 
places  far  better  than  a  dry  house  requiring  con- 
stant attention  in  the  way  of  damping  down  to 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  In  a  cool  under- 
ground house  there  is  little  trouble  as  regards 
moisture  and  an  equable  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  It  is  e(|ually  necessary  to  obtain 
good  spawn,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the 
cheapest  is  not  the  best.  As  previously  stated,  I 
avoid  houses  with  a  high  temperature  or  much 
exposed.  It  must  always  be  remembered  more 
failures  are  produced  by  excess  of  heat  than  any 
other  cause,  and  many  shifts  can  be  made  to  get 
an  early  bed,  using  the  Mu-^hroom  house  for  later 


use.  With  small  quantities  of  material  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  prevent  it  getting  over-dried  during 
preparation,  as  if  too  much  dried  the  Mushrooms 
lack  the  succulent  properties  so  much  valued. 
Where  the  manure  is  obtained  from  horses  fed  on 
dry.food,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  short  strawy 
litter,  which  has  been  saturated  with  and  is  full 
of  ammonia,  will  produce  a  good  crop.  In  drying 
the  materials,  place  them  under  cover  to  guard 
against  wet,  which  soon  renders  it  difficult  to  get 
it  into  condition  and  in  sufficient  thickness  to  avoid 
drying  too  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  guard 
against  excessive  heat,  as  if  allowed  to  get 
white  in  the  middle  much  of  the  ammonia  is  lost. 
By  turning  every  other  day  and  thoroughly 
mixing  there  is  less  fear  of  over-heating. 

Makinc;  Mushroom  beds.  —  Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  material  when  the 
bed  is  made  and  the  mode  of  making.  I  do 
not  like  the  system  of  placing  the  droppings 
together  at  once  and  then  beating  into  shape. 
By  placing  in  layers  and  beating  as  the  work 
proceeds  a  harder  bed  is  made  and  the  warmth 
is  retained  longer.  Spawning  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  cool  house  when  the  temperature  is 
about  91)'.  It  is  well  to  lay  the  bricks  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  a  day  or  two  previously  or  soak  for 
a  short  time  in  tepid  water.  Make  the  bed  as 
firm  as  possible  after  spawning,  and  in  all  ca,ses 
apply  a  good  holding  loam  to  the  surface,  making 
it  firm  and  watering  if  necessary  to  make  a 
smooth  surface,  as  the  firmer  hold  there  is  for  the 
Mushrooms  the  finer  will  be  the  produce.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the 
bed  is  not  lowered  too  much  by  spawning ;  if  it  gets 
low,  a  surface-dressing  of  warm  litter  will  restoie 
it  to  a  warmer  condition,  removing  the  litter  when 
the  temperature  is  even  and  giving  a  covering  of 
drier  material  to  maintain  warmth. 

WiXTEit  Tomatoes. — Plants  sown  last  month 
should  be  in  condition  to  pot  off  singly  into  3-inch 
pots.  In  potting  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
much  manure,  as  a  tliort  sturdy  growth  is  re- 
quired from  the  start.  (4ood  yellow  loam  with 
some  fine  mortar  rubble  or  wood  ashes  answers 
well.  I  prefer  a  frame  for  growing  them  in  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages,  as  the  plants  are  so  much 
dwarfer  when  thus  treated  and  the  fruit  sets  much 
nearer  the  base.  These  plants  grown  on  without 
a  check  of  any  kind  will  be  well  set  with  fruit  by 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  after  culture  is 
simple.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  pot  on,  another  shift  into  0-inch  and  finally  into 
8-inch  pots  will  be  sufficient,  as  too  large  pots 
favour  leaf  growth.  In  potting  it  is  well  to  pot 
firmly  and  to  only  grow  those  varieties  which  set 
freely,  such  as  the  old  Red,  Conference  or  Con- 
([ueror.  The  new  Ladybird  is  a  valuable  winter 
fruiter,  with  a  grand  colour  and  really  good  flavour. 
Autumn  On ion.s.— Should  these  still  be  in  their 
growing  (]uarters,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hous- 
ing them,  as  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  it 
is  necessary  to  get  them  thoroughly  matured. 
Such  places  as  fruit  houses  are  often  available 
after  the  crop  is  cleared  and  the  trees  at  rest,  re- 
moving to  their  keeping  quarters  as  soon  as  dry. 
The  same  treatment  is  necessary  for  underground 
Onions,  Shallots  and  Garlic.  Should  there  have 
been  any  delay  in  sowing  the  autumn  Onions,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  In  the  selection 
of  varieties  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  where  this 
crop  fails  in  the  spring,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sow  the  Tripoli  or  Spanish  type,  as  any  of  the 
long-keeping  varieties  do  well  given  the  same  cul- 
ture. 

Turnips  sown  as  advised  a  month  ago  will 
now  be  ready  to  thin,  and  ample  room  should  be 
given  to  crops  wanted  to  grow  quickly.  The  crop 
in  some  gardens  with  a  very  clayey  soil  is  a 
troublesome  one  ;  owing  to  heavy  rains  slugs  are 
most  destructive  in  such  places.  The  plants 
should  be  freely  dusted  over  with  wood  ashes  or 
soot  and  lime  mixed.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
for  the  supply  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
as  during  March  or  later  there  is  often  a  dearth 
of  these  roots.  By  sowing  now  such  varieties  as 
Veitch's  Red  Globe  for  .January  or  February  use, 
with  Chirk  Castle  or  Golden   Ball   for  later  use. 
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there  will  be  no  break  in  the  supplies.  The  two 
last-named  if  placed  in  a  cool  store  keep  sound 
till  the  spring-sown  varieties  come  in.  From  this 
late  sowing  the  bulbs  will  not  be  large,  but  sound 
and  of  just  the  size  for  keeping.  This  last  sowing 
should  be  in  an  open  position  and  at  least  1.") 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  sowing  thinly  and  not 
storing  till  as  late  as  possible.  If  this  vegetable 
is  required  for  the  green  tops  in  the  earlj-  spring, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  sow. 

Winter  Carrots. — These  come  in  useful  where 
small  sweet  roots  are  recjuired  during  the  winter 
months,  as  these  are  not  stored,  but  left  in  the 
ground  and  drawn  as  required.  Of  course,  such 
roots  can  only  be  secured  in  warm  situations  or  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  In  more  ex- 
posed places  the  protection  of  a  frame  is  neces- 
sary, but  even  w'ith  the  latter  it  is  an  easy  matter 
as  the  days  decline  to  cover  with  cold  frames. 
Many  advise  sowing  in  frames,  but  with  plenty  of 
warmth  in  the  soil  the  seeds  soon  germinate  and 
the  plants  make  good  progress.  They  may  be 
covered  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  For 
this  purpose  the  Eaily  N.antes  and  Early  Gem  are 
excellent  varieties,  and  remain  good  till  the  plants 
sown  in  heat  come  in  early  in  the  spring.  For 
sheltered  corners  with  only  limited  protection  the 
old  Scarlet  Horn  variety  is  good  and  hardy. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  when  the  roots  are 
covered  they  suffer  badly  from  grub  and  slugs. 
In  frames  it  is  best  to  sow  broadcast  and  in  good 
soil,  giving  a  sheltered  spot,  such  as  a  south 
border. 

Weeds  .\nd  cle.\xing. — Those  who  are  deficient 
of  labour  in  this  department  will  have  had  a 
heavy  task  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  main- 
taining a  neat  appearance,  as  we  have  in  this  part 
of  the  country  had  much  rain  and  little  sunshine. 
The  hoe  kept  constantly  going  will  do  much  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  weeds,  but  hoeing  without  stronger 
measures  will  have  been  useless,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  weeds  from  the  surface  to  pre- 
vent new  growth.  Every  cliance  should  be  taken 
of  favourable  weather  to  remove  any  showing 
signs  of  seeding,  as  the  ground  will  be  in  such  a 
moist  condition  that  the  seeds  germinate  so 
readily  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  their  progress.  By 
maintaining  a  clean  surface  now  much  time  will 
be  saved  later,  as  with  short  days  and  much  mois- 
ture growth  will  be  rampant.  When  cleaning,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  clear  large  weeds  with  the  rake 
without  removal  of  soil.  This  may  be  obviated 
by  pl.acing  the  weeds  in  heaps  and  mixing  there- 
with fresh  lime,  this  destroying  the  germinating 
powers  of  any  seeds  that  may  have  formed. 

G.  Wythe-s. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


DESSERT  TOMATOES. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  waning  popularity 
of  the  Tomato  iu  this  country,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  demand  for  them  is  ever  on  the 
increase.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  salad  they  are 
eaten,  that  is  to  say  in  an  uncooked  state,  and 
much  as  Cucumbers  are  served,  but  they  are 
now  largely  eaten  as  a  fruit,  or  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  Apples,  Pear.s  and  sucli  like.  Tliis 
season  Tomatoes  can  be  bought  from  boys  on 
the  platforms  of  many  principal  railway  stations 
in  small  quantities,  and  if  only  better  selected 
I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  greatly 
increased  sale  in  all  such  places.  Some  of  our 
leading  .seedsmen  are  fully  alive  to  this  demand 
for  comparatively  small,  attractive  fruit,  and 
are  now  doing  their  best  to  improve  Tomatoes 
in  that  direction.  Large-fruited  varieties  of 
the  Perfection  type  will  always  find  favour 
with  exhibitors,  but  even  in  this  case  those 
who  depend  upon  great  size  only  very  fre- 
quently find  their  dishes  passed  over  in  favour 
of  smaller,  better  selected  fruit.  Tlie  fruit 
committee  of  the  Royal   Horticultural  Society 


are  not  likely  to  again  err  in  giving  a  certificate 
to  great  rough,  b.adly-coloured  fruit,  a.s  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Ponderosa  or  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  but  few  judges  would  be  found  to  fav(jur 
similar  fruit  in  a  well-tilled  class  at  a  tiower  or 
fruit  show.  Large  rough  fruit,  or  indeed  large 
Tomatoes  of  any  kind,  are  also  tabooed  in  the 
best  markets,  the  highest  pricis  being  obtained 
for  very  even,  medium-sized  .samj)les,  or  such, 
say,  as  can  be  had  when  Challenger,  Ham  Green 
Favourite  and  Chemin  are  principally  grown. 

Frogmore  Selected,  which  was  certificated 
on  account  of  its  value  as  a  winter  fruiting 
variety,  attains  a  moderately  large  size  during 
the  summer,  but  from  the  crop  may  ba  selected 
some  of  the  handsomest  samples  that  could 
well  be  shown  or  sold.  It  is  also  of  excellent 
(juality,  and  if  grown  elsewhere  as  successfully 
as  at  Frogmore,  this  should  become  popular 
as  a  dessert  variety.  Personally,  I  should  much 
prefer  small  fruit  of  Frogmore  Selected  to  some 
of  the  naturally  small-fruited  varieties  that 
have  either  been  recently  introduced  or  have 
been  in  the  market  for  several  years  past.  Of 
the  smaller  varieties  I  have  yet  grown  or  tasted 
I  much  jjrefer  Green  Gage,  and  if  this  variety 
would  only  produce  its  fruit  in  longer  clusters 
it  would  become  most  jjopular  for  dessert. 
Golden  Nugget  is  a  model  dessert  variety  as 
far  as  productiveness  and  size  of  fruit  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  not  reliable  as  regards  quality. 
It  was  passable  in  1893,  but  is  decidedly  poor 
this  season.  Other  egg,  plum,  pear  and  cherrj'- 
shaped  varieties  are  also  free  bearing  and 
attractive,  but  the  quality  is  bad  ;  in  fact  the 
fruit  is  uneatable.  The  Peach,  an  American 
introduction,  ought  to  have  taken  well  as  a 
dessert  variety,  and  will  perhaps  yet  become 
popular.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  produces  a 
good  crop  of  medium-sized  to  small,  smooth, 
round  fruit  in  long  racemes  suitable  for  cutting 
intact.  The  fruit  when  only  just  ripe  is  soft, 
of  a  deep  cornelian-red  colour,  prettily  veined, 
and  carries  a  Peach-like  bloom,  while  the 
quality  is  excellent.  During  the  average  season 
it  crops  well  against  open  walls,  but  the  quality 
is  naturally  better  when  the  fruit  ripens  under 
glass.  Conference,  especially  the  Apple  or  Blen- 
heim Pippin-shaped  selection,  is  really  another 
model  dessert  variety.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
for  culture  in  the  ojien  as  well  as  under  glass, 
the  plants,  when  well  grown,  producing  large 
clusters  of  medium-sized  to  small  fruit  very 
freely.  The  colour,  a  rich  red,  pleases,  and  so  also 
does  the  quality,  the  moderate  amount  of  acidity 
giving  satisfaction  to  most  people  who  eat  un- 
cooked Tomatoes.  It  is  a  pity  the  heavy-cropping 
King  Humbert  does  not  produce  fruit  more  solid 
and  betterin  flavour,  as  it  isiu  other  respects  just 
what  is  wanted  for  dessert.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  few  that  succeeds  in  the  open  in  an  un- 
favourable season.  The  fruit  of  the  true  Dwarf 
Orangefield  is  second  to  none  in  point  of 
quality,  and  when  not  grown  too  strongly,  abun- 
dance of  medium-sized  and  by  no  means  un- 
attractive fruit  is  produced.  This  was  for 
many  years  the  only  variety  grown  by  Mr. 
Taylor  at  Longleat.  As  far  as  quality  and 
appearance  are  concerned,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  n;ore  richly  flavoured,  that  is  to 
say,  agreeably  acidulous  Tomato  than  Perfec- 
tion, but  as  a  rule  the  fruit  is  rather  too  large 
for  dessert.  The  yellow  form,  variously  named 
Golden  Queen  .and  Golden  Sunrise,  is  more 
suitable,  especially  if  medium-sized  to  small 
fruits  are  selected,  but  the  quality  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Blenheim  Orange.  The  last  is  also 
a  little  too  large,  but  the  fruit  is  attractive  in 
appearance,  being  of  a  rich  yellow  tinged  with 
pink,  and,  for  a  yellow-fruited  variety,  briskly 
ttavov.red. 


If  more  judgment  was  exercised  in  the 
selection  and  time  of  cutting  fniit  there  would 
be  an  even  greater  demand  than  at  present  for 
de.ssert  Tomatoes.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  is  left  on 
the  plants  or  kept  on  .shelves  long  enough  to 
spoil  the  quality.  Instead  of  being  bri-skly 
flavoured,  with  just  enougli  sugar  noticeable 
to  please  many  palates,  the  fruits  are  flat  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  insipid  by  the  time 
they  are  eaten.  Tomatoes  ought  to  be  cut  and 
eaten  when  about  three  parts  coloured  ;  whereas 
they  are  usually  kept  till  full  coloured  before  they 
are  cut,  and  perhaps  are  another  two  or  three 
days  before  they  are  eaten.  Let  those  who 
doubt  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  compare 
the  quality  of  fruit  not  fully  coloured  and  only 
just  cut  from  the  plants  with  any  fully  coloured, 
but  fresh,  and  also  with  some  that  have  been 
stored  a  day  or  two.  Especially  is  it  desirable 
that  any  intended  for  dessert  should  be  newly 
cut  and  not  dead  ripe.  ISIarkct  growers,  again, 
will  do  well  to  send  their  Tomatoes  to  the 
market  before  they  are  fully  coloured.  Kot 
only  will  firm  and  not  over-ripe  samples  travel 
best,  but  they  are  bought  up  the  most  readily 
by  tliose  who  retail  the  fruit.  When  cut  iu  a 
fully  ripe  state  Tonjatoes  do  not  travel  so  well, 
and  if  not  sold  quickly  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  is  also  of  the  greatest  imjiortance  that  the 
fruit  be  properly  graded.  The  best  prices  are 
obtained  for  firm,  even,  medium-sized,  wfll- 
formed  fruit,  or  such  iis  might  safely  be  classed 
as  dessert  Tomatoes.  W.  I. 


Spring  Cabbages. — Owing  to  the  somewhat 
uncertain  character  of  beds  of  spring  Cabbages 
now-a-days,  it  is  well  not  to  confine  oneself  to 
one  or  two  varieties  for  first  supplies.  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  for  many  years  to  sow  at 
least  three  sorts  in  the  autumn,  and  when  plant- 
ing to  fill  a  third  of  the  allotted  plot  with  each 
variet3-.  I  like  to  sow  a  couple  of  the  smaller  and 
earlier  sorts  and  one  of  a  larger,  such  as  Enfield 
Market  or  Early  Rainham.  Then  if  one  of  the 
first-named  should  fail  the  other  may  heart  in 
satisfactorily,  and  the  larger  sorts  taking  a  longer 
period  to  develop  form  a  good  succession.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  as  with  Cauliflowers  so  with  Cab- 
bages, the  old-fashioned  larger  sorts  are  not  so 
prone  to  bolt  in  spring  as  are  the  smaller  first 
earlies.  The  loss  of  a  batch  of  spring  Cabbages  is 
a  serious  matter  to  gardeners  in  private  places, 
and  a  little  extra  forethought  and  care  to  ensure 
success  are  alw.aj's  well  repaid. — J.  C. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Nothing  in  the  kitchen 
garden  repays  liberal  treatment  and  a  rich  diet 
more  than  Globe  Artichokes,  yet  few  things  aio 
more  neglected.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  apply  liquid  manure  or  diluted  house  sewage 
to  the  roots  of  the  clumps,  especially  to  those  that 
have  borne  a  good  quantity  of  heads  during  the 
summer.  Feeding  for  the  next  month  will  aid  in 
swelling  out  and  strengthening  the  stools  gener- 
ally, .and  will  lay  the  foundation  of  early  and 
vigorous  growth  next  year.— J.  C. 

Types  of  Peas. — I  note  that  Mr.  Crawford 
in  his"  article  on  judging  vegetaliles  (p.  ItiT),  in 
referring  to  Peas,  says  that  a  variety  with  curved 
pods  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a  straight  or 
blunt-ended  one.  Why  ?  1  ask  this  (luestion, 
because  in  conversation  a  year  or  two  back  with 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  and  who,  as  is 
now  well  known,  is  proving  himself  to  be  the 
foremost  Pea  raiser  of  the  day,  he  stated  that  the 
straight  or  blunt-ended  Pea  was  the  liest  type,  and 
which  he  was  striving  to  attain.— A.  Yocng. 

Scotch  Leeks.— How  well  this  vegetable  is 
grown  by  the  cottagers  and  aitisansin  the  north. 
It  is  rarely  such  thick  and  solid  stems  are  seen  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  secret  seems  to  be 
early  sowing.  The  seed  is  put  in  during  January  in 
heat,  sown  verv  sparingly  ;  the  young  plants  are 
then  thinned  out,  and  in  a  few  weeks  potted  smgly 
in  a  rich  compost,  kept  in  a  frame  until  spring  is 
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well  in  ;  they  are  then  put  out  into  a  deeply  made 
trench  in  a  single  row,  kept  near  the  surface.  As 
soon  as  they  commence  to  swell,  a  piece  of  stout 
paper  is  placed  round  each  plant  and  the  earth 
drawn  up  to  It,  so  that  by  lif  tinpt  time  the  blanched 
portion  is  quite  a  foot  lonn;.  The  rows  we  saw 
were  15  inches  apart  and  the  plants  about  5  inches, 
and  the  grower  expected  stems  G  inches  to  10  inches 
in  diameter. 

Late  Peas. — So  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  many 
gardens  late  Peas  are  very  promising  and  bloom- 
ing well.  That  may  not  be  everybody's  experi- 
ence, especially  on  very  cold  soils.  The  constant 
showers  and  low  temperature  suit  Peas  well, 
especially  on  what  are  ordinarily  dry  soils.  The 
mildew  which  is  on  Peas,  as  a  rule  the  product  of 
hot  dry  weather,  seems  to  be  absent,  whi'st  other 
fungoid  diseases  are  very  prevalent  on  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  In  the  market  gardens,  let  seasons  be 
ever  so  favourable,  no  late  Peas  are  grown,  as  it 
is  found  that  with  the  advent  of  Runner  Beans. 
Peas  are  at  a  discount.  In  private  gardens  it  is 
very  different,  and  but  a  few  rows  in  succession, 
that  will  give  occasional  pickings  up  to  the  end 
of  September,  are  invaluable.  Should  the  mildew 
remain  absent,  gatherings  will  be  abundant  and 
late.- A.  D. 


SHORT  XOTES.— KITCHEN. 


PotatoThe  Gram  plan.— This  seemsa  very  popu- 
lar variety  amongst  the  farmers  and  crofters  in  tlie  north 
of  Scotland.  It  greatly  resembles  a  parti-colourcd 
kind  that  used  to  be  grown  in  the  south  under  the 
name  of  Hundredfold  Fluke,  and  that  it  is  almost 
round.  I  fancy  it  ustd  to  be  seen  on  the  exhibition 
table  years  ago,  but  now  appears  to  have  quite  gone  out 
of  cultivation  in  England. — D.  McD. 

The    Topknot   Pea. —What    "  D.   T.    F.  ' 

refers  to  under  this  name  is,  of  course,  only  the 
old  Bunch  Pea,  known  in  commerce  almost  as 
long  as  Peas  have  been  grown.  It  probably  would 
not  now  be  found  in  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  worthless  and  unjirofitablo  of  sorts.  The 
Bunch  Pea  is  so  worthless,  that  there  is  very  little 
hope  that  intercrossing  will  e\er  produce  any 
very  serviceable  variety. — D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREE   GROWTH  ALONG  THE  EASTERN 
COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

No  better  object  lesson  could  be  learnt  rei'ard- 
ing  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  succeed  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  England  tlian  by  traversing 
the  coast-line  southwards  from,  say,  the  Nor- 
folk Broads  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing 
tree  growth  along  the  generally  more  sheltered 
western  coast,  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contrasting  it  with  that  existing  under 
totally  different  circumstances  along  the  far 
more  wind-swept  .shores  of  the  ea.stern  side. 
Certainly  the  conditions,  generally  speakino-, 
are  very  different,  the  usu.ally  mild  summer 
winds  of  the  Welsh  coast  in  particular  giving 
place  to  the  keen  and  searching  blasts  that  are 
80  trying  to  vegetation  generally  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  our  island. 

Foremost  among  the  larger  growing  trees  is 
the  black  Italian  Poplar,  which  everywhere 
stands  out  In-avely  and  seems  to  defy  both 
wind  and  storm  in  an  amazing  manner,  as 
the  well-furnished  heads  of  tlio  brighte.st  and 
silkiest  of  foliage  clearly  point  out.  I  could  not 
but  contrast  the  growtli  of  this  Poplar  with 
that  of  the  Sycamore,  which  latter  is  deservedly 
a  particular  favourite  along  the  western  coast 
where  the  two  are  u.sei  as  avenue  trees,  the 
PopUr  having  a  decided  advantage  over    the 


latter  and  looking  decidedly  the  better  of  the 
two  for  planting  close  to  the  sea.  The  Sycamore 
is  not  to  be  condemned  for  seaside  planting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  valuable  species, 
but  when  placed  alongside  the  black  Italian 
Poplar  along  the  eastern  coast  it  cannot  bear 
even  a  favourable  comparison.  In  many  places 
the  growth  of  this  Poplar  quite  surprised  me, 
the  head  of  branches  and  foliage  becoming  so 
dense  that  men  were  employed  pruning  and 
lightening  these  to  prevent  destruction  by  the 
storms.  Both  the  English  and  Wych  Elms 
seem  to  do  well  and  to  be  largely  planted  by 
the  shore,  and  in  many  instances  where  fully 
exposed  they  had  attained  to  goodly  sized 
specimens  and  with  well  developed  heads.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  near  the  Thames' 
nioutli,  and  where  a  projecting  piece  of  land  at 
Southeud-on-Sea  is  finely  wooded  by  this 
precious  seaside  tree. 

The  Eastern  Plane  can  stand  the  first  brunt 
of  the  seaside  commendably,  but  it  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  too  large  and 
fragile  leaves  for  such  a  purpose.  Inland  a 
little  it  does  better,  and  some  of  the  beautiful 
parades  and  walks  that  have  been  planted  with 
this  species,  and  looking  hale  and  happy,  rather 
surprise  one  who  has  mainly  recognised  in  it  a 
peculiarly  suitable  subject  for  withstanding  the 
smoke  and  soot  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities. 
Various  species  of  Pyrus  do  well  by  the  sea- 
side, but  particularly  the  Beam  Tree  (P.  Aria") 
and  the  Rowan  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash  (P. 
Aucuparia). 

Wherever  one  travels  around  the  coast  the 
Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca)  distinctly  proves 
that  amongst  conifers  it  has  no  equal,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine,  for  with- 
standing the  first  brunt  of  the  saline-laden  winds 
of  the  seaside.  It  rarely  looks  shabby  or  un- 
healthy, the  foliage  being  thickly  produced  and 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  lasting  green.  With 
the  little  shelter  aflbrded  by  these  valuable 
trees,  and  as  we  recede  inland  many  species  do 
well,  such  as  Willows,  Limes,  Scotch  Fir,  and 
the  Birch. 

As  usual,  the  Euonymus  is  king  of  the  shrubs 
in  the  eastern  coast  gardens,  and  it  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  hedges,  standards,  shrubberies, 
and  clipped  and  mauled  about  into  the  most 
grotesque  figures.  Both  the  Furze  and  Broom 
as  well  as  foreign  species  do  well  in  the  seaside 
garden,  and  few  more  ornamental  masses  of 
gold  can  he  thought  of  than  a  clump  of  the 
double-flowered  Corse  (Ulex  europjea  fl.-pl.) 
when  growing  on  some  warm,  sunny,  and  light- 
soiled  bank.  The  Tamarisk,  Bay  Tree,  Shep- 
herdia,  and  Bvickthorn  are  all  favourites  wher- 
ever one  travels  around  the  coast,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  Hydrangea  and  Tritoma  flower- 
ing so  freely,  reminding  me  of  what  one  often 
si-es  by  the  shores  of  Carnarvonshire  and 
Anglesey.  Lycium  europreum  and  Clematis 
montana  are  the  seaside  climbers,  but  our  na- 
tive Clematis  Vitalba  is  equally  good,  though 
perhaps  not  so  effective  in  flower  as  the  foreign 
species.  A.  D.  Wbbstbr. 


Eucryphia  pinnatifolia. — For  the  southern 
part  of  England  and,  perhaps,  for  specially  shel- 
tered localities  towards  the  north  this  Chilian 
shrub  promises  to  be  a  very  desirable  acc|uisition. 
It  has  for  a  long  period  been  grown  outside  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  their  nursery  at  Coombe  VVood, 
and  their  striking  success  with  it  has  been  amply 
shown  by  several  exhibits  of  flowering  branches 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings.  In  its  adult  stage  it 
becomes  a  small  tree,  but  it  flowers  quite  freely 
when  only  'A  feet  or  4  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  deep  gloa.sy  green,  opposite,  pinnate  and  made 
up  of  three  or  five  leaflets,  which  are  toothed  at 
the  edges.     The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  mea- 


sure about  3  inches  across.  The  petals  are  four  in 
number  and  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied 
by  a  large  and  conspicuous  tuft  of  stamens,  some- 
what similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  St.  John's 
Wort.  The  genus  Eucryphia  is  indeed  allied  to 
the  Hypericums.  Like  several  other  genera,  it  is 
represented  in  both  of  the  widely  separated  florae 
of  Chili  and  Tasmiinia,  two  species  being  found 
in  each  country.  E.  cordifolia,  the  other  Chilian 
species,  and  E.  Billardieri  are  in  cultivation.  I 
have  grown  both  in  a  cool  house,  but  have  never 
seen  them  in  flower.  E.  cordifolia  is  said  to  be 
h.ardy.  With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  s[)ecies  under  notice,  it  should 
be  as  given  above,  and  not  pinnatifida.  The 
leaves  are  not  pinnatifid,  but  truly  pinnate. — 
W.  J.  B. 

Hypericum  Moserianum.  —  Although  in 
some  districts  this  beautiful  hybrid  Hypericum 
has  not  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  in  Surrey  I  have 
found  that  by  giving  it  a  fairly  sheltered  position 
and  covering  the  ground  with  a  little  dry  litter  in 
winter  it  springs  up  with  the  greatest  freedom 
eac.'h  spring,  although  in  winter  it  is  cut  down  to 
the  ground  by  the  first  spell  of  hard  frost.  It 
was  raised  some  years  ago  by  Monsieur  Moser,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  of  Versailles,  by  crossing 
H.  calycinum  with  the  Japanese  H.  patulum.  At 
this  season  it  is  fully  in  flower  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Hypericums  ;  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  dwarf  hardy  shrubs 
at  present  in  bloom  that  produces  a  brighter 
effect.  The  flowers  are  24  inches  in  diameter  and 
are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour.  In  habit 
the  plant  is  intermediate  between  its  parent^, 
being  less  compact,  but  more  graceful  than  H. 
calycinum,  yet  not  so  slender  as  H.  patulum.  It 
can  be  propagated  freely  by  taking  cuttings  dur- 
ing late  summer  and  early  autumn  and  placing 
them  in  a  propagating  case,  with  either  a  slight 
bottom-heat  or  none  at  all.  It  likes  a  moist,  but 
not  too  heavy  soil. — W.  J.  B. 

Cornus  Spathi.— This,  which  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  golden-leaved  shrubs,  is  a  form 
of  the  Siberian  Dogwood  (Cornus  sibirica),  and 
though  it  has  not  been  introduced  many  years,  it 
is  now  largely  grown.  Like  the  white  variegated 
form  of  the  same  Dogwood,  the  marking  is  very 
constant,  and  it  does  not  burn  by  exposure  to  the 
summer's  sun,  as  many  golden-leaved  shrubs  do. 
The  leaves  are  not  of  one  uniform  yellow  tint,  bub 
are  very  broadly  edged  with  gold,  the  centre 
having  an  irregularly-shaped  blotch  of  greenish- 
yellow.  During  two  such  opposite  summers  as 
we  experienced  last  year  and  the  present  one,  it 
has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory,  though,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  dull  weather,  of  which  we 
have  lately  had  so  much,  the  colouring  is  not 
ipiite  so  rich  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago. — T. 

Catalpa  bignonioides. — Not  only  is  this  tres 
noteworthy  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  largo 
flowering  trees,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  latest 
flowering  of  any.  No  garden  where  room  can 
conveniently  be  found  to  accommodate  the  species 
should  be  without  it,  for  even  w  hen  out  of  flower 
its  large  leaves  give  to  it  a  distinctive  and  some- 
what tropical  character  which  few  hardy  trees  of 
its  size  possess.  The  leaves  are  produced  in 
whorls  of  three  and  are  broadly  cordate  in  out- 
line, the  blade  measuring  from  li  inches  to  over 
1  foot  in  length.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  largo 
terminal,  branching  panicles,  usually  1  foot  in 
diameter  and  in  length,  but  the  size  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  variety.  The  corolla 
is  .somewhat  boll-shaped,  but  is  inflated  at  tho 
base,  the  edges  being  recurved  and  slightly  frilled  ; 
it  is  white,  marked  with  purple  and  yellow  specks. 
The  Catalpas,  of  which  several  other  .species  have 
been  introduced  from  the  United  States,  China 
and  Japan,  belong  to  the  Bignonia  family.  They 
have  soft,  very  pithy  wood,  and  when  young 
require  a  little  attention  in  training  and  pruning 
to  get  a  good  stem  and  leading  branches.  The 
soft  points  of  the  branches  are  cut  back  in  the 
winter,  which  causes  each  one  to  give  off  three  or 
more  breaks,  and  thus  induc33  the  round-headed 
habit  of  the  trees  seen  in  this  country.     In  the 
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cafe  of  yourg  trees  oil  the  shoots  except  the  one 
growing  moft  nearly  erect  should  be  stopped 
until  a  stem  of  the  desired  height  is  formed,  after 
which  they  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
C.  bignonioides  was  introduced  from  the  United 
States  in  172(i ;  specimens  '20  feet  to  .30  feet  high 
are  frequently  seen  in  this  country,  but  thej'  grow 
considerably  higher  in  the  Soutliern  States.  A 
yellow-lea\ed  variety  of  this  Catalpa  is  in  culti- 
vation, and  is  one  of  the  best  fine  foliaged  trees  of 
that  colour  we  possess.  — W.  J.  B. 


THE  WHITE  JASMINE. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  of  late  to  come  across 
more  than  one  fine  specimen  of  the  common  white 
Jasmine,  and  when  studded  with  blossoms  it  is 
certainly  a  most  beautiful  object,  the  deep  green 
divided  foliage  forming  such  an  admirable  setting 
for  the  pure  white  fragrant  blossoms.  One 
specimen  growing  in  an  almost  ruined  garden 
struck  me  \'ery  forciblj-.  It  had  been  originally 
planted  to  cover  a  wire  archw.ay,  but  the  path  not 
being  required  the  Jasmine  was  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  the  result  being  that  it  formed  a  huge 
mass,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large 
wide-spreading  bush,  whose  slender  branches  dis- 
posed themselves  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  It 
was  laden  with  myriads  of  blossoms  and  diffused 
a  fragrance  for  some  little  distance.  Like  other 
shrubs  of  a  rambling  habit  of  growth,  this  Jasmine 
readily  lends  itself  to  difierent  modes  of  treatment, 
for,  given  a  little  support  at  first,  it  will,  where 
standing  singly,  assume  the  character  of  an  open 
bush,  while  for  clothing  walls  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  subjects  that  we  have.  The  fragrance  of  its 
blossoms  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  its 
flowering  season  extends  are  two  great  points  in 
its  favour,  especially  when  in  close  proximity  to 
the  dwelling  house.  Though  there  are  other  Jas- 
mines, the  common  white  is  certainly  the  best  of 
all,  but  the  vigoi'ous  growing  .Tasminum  revolutum, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  when 
sprinkled  with  its  clusters  of  golden  blossoms  a 
very  attractive  member  of  the  genus.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  flower  freely  and  is  some- 
times injured  during  the  winter.  Beside  the  Jas- 
mine, several  beautiful  subjects  are  now  flowering 
where  treated  as  wall  plants,  prominent  among 
them  all  being  that  grand  hj'brid  Clematis  Jack- 
mani,  which  in  town  or  country  is  now  bearing 
such  a  wealth  of  its  rich  purple  blossoms.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  only  Clematis  now  in  bloom,  but 
for  profusion  of  flower,  richness  of  colouring,  and 
the  faculty  of  adapting  itself  to  different  surround- 
ings it  stands  forth  unsurpassed.  That  vigorous 
climber  Tecoma  radicans  is  in  a  general  way  not 
flowering  so  freely  as  it  did  last  summer,  as  the 
excessive  heat  then  experienced  seemed  to  suit  it 
well,  but  when  in  bloom  it  is  always  very  strik- 
ing, as  the  red  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  clusters,  are  very  unlike  anything  else. 
In  most  parts  of  England,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
display  of  blossoms,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  thi.s  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  some  similar 
position  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  thoroughly 
ripened.  That  highly  fragrant  Honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  japonica)  is  also  (and  has  been  for  a  long 
time)  blooming  beautifully  on  a  wall,  so  that  the 
flowering  season  of  plants  in  such  a  position  is  by 
no  means  over  yet.  T. 


Linnsea  borealis. — It  has  been  generally  enp. 
posed  that  this  modest  little  plant  has  for  mmy  years 
died  out  in  its  wild  state.  I  had  the  fortune,  how. 
ever,  to  discover  a  plant  in  flower  in  a  secluded  spot 
upon  one  of  ths  hills  near  Braemar. — D.  McD. 

Catalpae. — Professor  Sargent's  substitution 
(see  p.  71)  of  the  new  name,  Catalpa  Catalpa,  for 
the  well-known  and  quite  unobjectionable  one, 
Catalpa  syringifolia,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  happy 
alteration  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  to  denote  the  genus  and  the  species  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  name  is  simply  to  confound  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  is,  I  think,  without  pre- 
cedent in  our  British  plant  nomenclature.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Professor,  remember- 


ing that  Linnarus's  name  for  this  species  is  Big- 
nonia  Cataljia,  too  hastily  adopted  the  specific 
name  in  his  revision  of  the  Catalpas  without  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  the  Linnean  generic 
name.  The  new  name  Catalpa  Catalpa,  more- 
over, is  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is  so  objectionable,  that  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  .a  chance  that  it  will  ever  come 
into  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. — W.  M. 

Cytisus  nigiicans. — It  is  now  some  weeks 
since  this  Cytisus  commenced  to  flower,  and  it 
appears  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  yet. 
Flowering,  as  it  does,  when  most  of  the  Cytisi 
and  Genista'  are  past,  it  is  a  very  useful  shrub, 
as  is  well  shown  by  a  bed  of  it  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  collection  of  Leguminos.T--  at  Kew.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  erect  racemes 
terminating  each  branch  ;  in  the  ordinary  form 
these  are  G  inches  long,  but  in  the  variety  longi- 
spicatus,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  always 
grown,  the  racemes  are  still  larger.  Like  many 
other  Cytisi,  this  species  if  left  to  itself  grows 
up  lanky  and  thin  ;  to  obviate  this  it  is  necessary 
to  top  the  shoots  occasionally  from  the  seedling 
stage  until  they  are  1  foot  high,  by  which  time  a 
good  bottom  will  have  been  formed.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  hills  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
to  England  in  1730.  The  name  nigricans  was 
given  to  the  plant  because  it  turns  black  in  a 
dried  state  :  in  living  plants  the  only  parts  that 
are  black  are  the  ripe  seed-pods. — B. 


VEITCH'S  NURSERY,  EXETER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  provincial  nur- 
series is  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  at  Exeter. 
Immediately  on  entering  this  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  choice  shrubs  that  are  planted  and 
doing  well  on  each  side  of  the  main  walk,  and 
later  by  the  great  variety  of  good  things  that  are 
found  in  each  department.  The  first  plant  in 
flower  recently  noted  was  the  lovely  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia  bearing  several  large  white  flowers, 
and  growing  in  company  with  Fremontia  cali- 
fornica,  Carpenteria  californica  and  Romneya 
Coulteri,  which  last  had  also  numerous  fine  blooms. 
Near  these  plants  was  a  collection  of  Androsaces, 
and  among  them  a  magnificent  specimen  of  A. 
helvetica.  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  are 
numerous  and  well  grown.  Many  alpine  plants 
are  here  grown  on  raised  ground  for  lifting  as 
half-grown  specimens.  There  are  several  kinds 
worth  mention.  The  first  is  Gentiana  brachy- 
phylla,  which,  along  with  several  others,  is  doing 
extremely  well.  Saxifraga  calyciflora,  though  not 
new,  is  choice,  and  here  was  a  fine  group  of  plants. 
Asperula  nitida  and  A.  suberosa  (A.  athoa)  have 
lovely  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  are  both  charm- 
ing for  the  rockery.  A  striking  plant  on  account 
of  its  bright  green  foliage  and  yellow  flowers  was 
Sedum  crassifolium,  much  like  S.  oreganum  in 
general  appearance.  In  contrast  with  this  nothing 
could  be  prettier  than  Anthemis  macedonica, 
^•hich  has  silvery  leaves  and  attains  a  height 
of  about  !)  inches.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
Epilobiums  is  E.  obcordatum,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  much  more  common  than  it  is  now.  It 
is  creeping  or  decumbent  in  habit,  has  small 
leaves  and  bears  large  rosy  flowers.  Myosotis 
Reichsteineri  is  quite  a  gem  of  its  kind,  the  dense 
and  dwarf  plants  being  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
lively  blue.  (Enothera  rosea  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  species.  It  is  graceful  in 
growth,  perennial  in  habit,  and  bears  an  unlimited 
number  of  rosy  flowers.  Here  it  is  hardy,  but 
coming  from  Mexico  it  is  probably  not  so  every- 
where. Here  I  was  glad  to  note  Hypericum 
empetrifolium,  often  erroneously  known  as  H. 
Coris,  a  plant  that  has  disappeared  from  several 
gardens.  Another  species  of  interest  was  H. 
nummularioides,  and  while  speaking  of  the  genus, 
H.  patulum  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  shrubby  species,  here  represented  by 
a  handsome  specimen. 

Among  plants  in  the  houses,  Jasminum  suavissi- 
mum  attracts  attention  by  the  extreme  sweetness 
of  its  small  star-like  liowers.     It  is  decidedly  un- 


common, and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  figured  in 
any  work.  It  is  of  slender,  shrubby  habit,  and  has 
very  narrow,  almost  subulate  leaves.  The  name 
in  use  was  J.  dianthifiorum,  but  the  above  is  now 
adopted  and  refers  to  the  best  feature  of  the 
jjliint.  It  was  interesting  also  to  find  a  specimen 
of  Rhaphithamnus  cyanocarpus,  which  in  West 
Cornwall  is  hardy,  and  at  Menabilly  forms  a  shrub 
1.5  feet  high.  It  has  evergreen  ovate  leaves  about 
an  inch  long,  and  bears  tubular  flowers  of  pale 
blue,  which  arc  succeeded  by  bright  blue  berries. 
Chirita  sinensis,  not  often  used  for  decoration, 
w.as  here  unusually  attractive  from  its  healthy 
condition  and  number  of  flowers.  The  amount  of 
frost  liable  to  occur  in  winter  in  this  nursery  is 
said  to  be  about  "20'  or  22',  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  conditions  other  than  that  of 
temperature  have  an  important  influence  on 
vegetation.  Enibothrium  coccineum  cannot  be 
grown  here,  w-hile  at  Tregothnan,  on  the  river 
Fal,  it  is  subjected  to  15°  of  frost  and  appears  to 
do  well.  It  also  flourishes  in  a  remarkable  manner 
at  Coombe  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge.  Magnolia 
Campbelli  grows  extremely  well,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered.  A  handsome  specimen  is  15  feet  high, 
as  much  through,  and  suggests  trial  on  a  wall 
where  frost  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  amount  it 
suffers  here.  Urimys  aromatica  does  well,  and  Pit- 
tosporum  nigrum,  which  resembles  P.  eugenioides, 
is  valuable  as  a  hardy  shrub.  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera  does  not  succeed,  though  certainly  it  will  en- 
dure 15"  of  frost,  and  is  common  in  pleasure 
grounds  about  Plymouth  and  further  west. 
Erythrina  crista-galli  makes  fine  growth  against  a 
wall,  and  is  not  in  any  way  protected.  Escallonia 
littoralis  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species,  but 
several  are  grown,  as  indeed  is  the  case  north  of 
London.  Eurybia  stellulata  and  the  true  E. 
Gunni,  for  which  the  former  often  does  duty,  are 
both  grown  in  the  open.  Among  shrubs  of  in- 
terest worth  note  are  Euonymus  purpureus,  with 
black  foliage,  the  white-flowered  Pomegranate,  and 
a  Colutea,  which  is  perhaps  C.  crueuta,  know-n  as 
C.  purpurea.  It  is  very  ornamental  with  reddish 
flowers  and  quantities  of  the  bladder-like  pods. 
Among  trees,  Acer  atro-purpureum  was  striking 
on  account  of  its  dark  colour  and  size,  being  much 
finer  than  A.  Schwedleri,  and  suggestive  of 
Ricinus  Gibsoni.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  the  nursery,  and  a  visit  is  well 
rewarded.  R.  I.  L. 


Orchids. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  400  species,  the  majority  of  which, 
however,  are  not  seen  in  cultivation,  and  only 
a  very  small  number  are  considered  of  garden 
value.  Epidendrnins  are  distributed  over  a 
vast  area,  being  very  abundant  in  both  South 
and  Central  America  and  also  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  Brazil,  Blexico  and  Guatemala  are 
found  some  tine  large-flowered  species,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  grow  luxu- 
riantly on  tree  stems. 

The  genus  Epideudrum  was  estalilished  by 
LinuKUs,  and  at  one  time  nearly  all  tropical 
epiphytal  Orchids  were  included  in  this  family, 
but  Swartz,  Brown,  Lindley,  and  in  recent 
years  Professor  Reichenbach  have  all  founded 
new  genera  and  revised  the  original  order. 
Epidendrums  are  epiphytal  and  evergreen  plants, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  verj'  few  species 
have  a  good,  compact  habit.  The  majority 
have  short,  round  pseudo-bulbs,  with  long, 
narrow  leaves,  whilst  a  few  kinds  grow  in  the 
way  of  Cattleyas,  with  a  leaf  or  two  on  the 
top  of  the  bulb.  This  genus  has  for  years  been 
regarded  by  most  amateurs  as  of  little  import- 
ance, and,  as  before  mentioned,  but  a  very  few 
varieties  have  found  their  way  into  commerce. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  by  no  means  difli- 
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cult,  for  in  their  natural  habitats  they  are  found 
growing  upon  the  mountains  at  elevations  simi- 
lar to  the  Cattleyas  and  the  Mexican  Liulias. 
Under  cultivation  the  Mexican  house  appears  to 
suit  the  majority  of  the  species.  They  succeed 
well  upon  rafts  of  wood  with  a  little  Sphag- 
num, but  most  growers  prefer  pot  culture.  The 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  compost 
used  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  resting  and  grow- 
ing season  being  regulated  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended for  Cattleyas. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  kinds  which  are 
generally  grown  must  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, and  although  far  from  being  a  complete 
list,  these  are  amongst  those  which  really  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  collection  : — 

EPIIIEXDRUM  ATRO-PLTRITRKUM  is  One  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
our  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  macrochilum. 
The  spike  carries  many  flowers, 
each  about  2J  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and   petals  incurved  at  the  .^     ■-~- 

tips,  of  a  deep  purplish  brown, 
changing  to  light  green  near  the 
base.  The  lip  is  large  and  very 
prominent,  pure  white,  with  a 
small  crimson  spot  in     the  centre  _^ 

in   front  of   the  disc ;  the   flowers  ''        .« 

appear  during  the  winter  after 
the  plants  liave  completed  their 
growths.  A  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety  is  E.  atro-pur- 
pureum  roseum,  which  is  identicii 
with  the  type,  but  with  a  dark 
rose-coloured  lip. 

E.  BicoRNUTUM. — This  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
distinct  in  the  whole  genus,  and  the 
one  exception    that  requires  more 
heat  than  any  of  the  otliers.  It  does 
best  when  placed  in   a  small  teak 
basket,  witli  little  material  around 
its  roots,  and  suspended  near  the  glass  in  the  E  ist 
India   house.      The  flowers  appear  during  April 
and  May,  and  will  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  full 
beauty  ;  the  erect  rac3me  attains  about  18  inchoi 
in  height,  and  often  carries  a  dozen  blooms,  whic'i 
at    first   sight   resemble   those    of   the    beautiful 
Phala-nopsis,  or   Moth    Orchid.     The    flowers  arc 
pure  white,  slightly  spotted  towards  the  centra 
with   lilac.     It  has  in   many  instances   proved  a 
difficult   plant   to   grow,   but   this    has   probably 
been   caused   by  the  bad  condition  in  which  the 
plants    have   been   imported.      This   species   is  a 
native  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  and  was  first 
imported  from  the  first-mentioned  place   about 
sixty  years  ago. 

E.  ci.vNAiiARisuM. — This,  a  tall  growing  plant, 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  of  the  red-flowered  kinds.  The 
blooms  are  produced  on  dense  racemes,  and  are 
bright  cinnabar-red,  with  a  yellow  disc  on  the  lip. 
It  is  of  Brazilian  origin. 

E.  DicHRoMniM  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf 
growing  species  and  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  |)ro- 
duces  short  and  stout-clustered  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  carry  two  or  three  dark  green  leathery 
leaves.  The  peduncle  is  nodding  and  many- 
flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose, 
with  a  crimson-purple  lip.  This  species  varies 
considerably  in  colour,  for  in  some  forms  the 
Sep  lis  and  petals  are  nearly  w-hite. 

E.  En'dresi. — A  lovely  species,  having  pure 
white   flowers,   with   a  few   violet    spots  in   the 


sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white  in  front  and 
green  behind  ;  tlie  lip  is  also  creamy  -  white 
streaked  with  crimson.  It  produces  its  flowers 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  is  also 
widely  distributed  over  a  great  portion  of  tropical 
America. 

E.  0'BRiEN-iAsn.M.--This,  the  first  hybrid  Epi- 
dendrum  raised,  is  a  cross  between  E.  radicans 
and  E.  evectum.  It  produces  slender  stems 
several  feet  long.  These  stems  are  well  furnished 
with  short,  thick  leaves,  and  produce  slender 
peduncles  of  many  flowers,  which  are  each  about 
1^  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
uniform  bright  carmine  colour,  the  crest  on  the 
labellum  of  a  clear  yellow.  It  flowers  during  the 
early  summer  months. 

E.  RADICANS. — This  species  is  also  commonly 
known  as  E.  rhizophorum,  and  was  introduced 
from  Guatemala  in  1839.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  very   similar  to   that  of  the    preceding  ;   the 
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Epidendrum,  with  humviing-hirdu 
and  nest. 


flowers  are  bright  orange-sc:\rlet,  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  lip  bright  orange-yellow.  It  will  continue 
in  flower  for  several  months. 

E.  Stamfordianum. — A  very  distinct  plant 
which  produces  its  flowers  from  the  b.ase  of  the 
bulbs  instead  of  the  top,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  others  in  the  genus.     The  sepals  are  yellow. 


centre  of  the  lip.     These  are  very  wax-like  and    spotted  with   blood-red,    the   petals   similar,  but 


produced  on  a  terminal  raceme.  The  plants  are 
small,  the  slender  stems  not  reaching  more  than 
about  9  inches  in  height,  and  furnished  with 
small  leaves  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  Costa  Rica  in  1873,  but  was  not  seen 
n  our  gardens  until  several  years  later. 

E.  FRAcRANs. — This  is  one  of  the  first  epiphy- 
tal   Orchids    that    was    grown    in   this   country. 


with  fewer  and  larger  spots  ;  the  lip  varies  from 
wiiite  to  yellow,  with  the  crest  violet-purple  and 
the  margin  nicely  fimbriated.  It  flowers  during 
the  spring  months  and  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada. 

E.  viTELUNUM  MAJtTS. — One  of  the  most  useful 
and  brightest  coloured  little  Orchids  that  has  ever 
been  grown.     It  is  very  dwarf,  and  succeeds  well 


abundance  from  the  apex  of  the  bulbs.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour,  the  lip 
being  orange-yoUow.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  has  bsen  known  to  us  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years. 

E.  Wallisi. — This  is  a  plant  of  much  more 
recent  introduction,  having  baen  first  discovered 
just  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and 
showy  species,  and  produces  both  terminal  and 
lateral  peduncles  of  very  charming  flowers.  Tha 
flowers  are  individually  about  2  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  golden  yellow,  with  dark  car- 
mine spots,  the  lip  large  and  spreading,  white, 
striped  and  shaded  with  magenta- purple,  and 
with  three  raised  yellow  lines  at  the  base.  It 
flowers  daring  October  and  November,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in 
bloom.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 

All  the  above  require  (juite  cool  treatment, 
excepting  E.  bicornutum,  with  jjleuty  of  light, 
although  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  liglitly 
shade  them  from  the  dii'oct  rays  of  the  sun. 

\Vm.  Hugh  Gower. 


having  been  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  when  suspended  in  a  shallow  pan  near  the  roof  in 

as  early  as  1778.     The  blooms  are  not  very  showy,  the    Odontoglossum    house,    where    its    brilliant 

but,  nevertheless,  it  still  deserves  a  place  in  col-  colours  contrast  well  with   those  of  other  plants 

lections  on  account  of  its  powerful  p^rfumo.     The  in  the  same  house.     It  produces  flowers  in  great 


Habenaria  carnea,  flowering  freely  now  in 
the  Kew  collection,  is  a  beautiful  species  of  an 
interesting  family.  Its  leaves  are  small,  deep 
green,  relieved  by  a  profusion  of  silvery  spots, 
wliilst  the  flowers  remind  one  in  aspect  of  those  of 
H.  militaris,  but  are  larger.  The  chief  feature  is 
the  deeply  lobed  and  large  lip,  which  is  white, 
tinged  M'ith  pink,  the  remainder  of  the  flower 
rose,  the  spur  about  li  inches  long.  Tlie  plant 
is  of  distinct  and  striking  aspect  when  in  bloom. 

Phalsenopsis  Buyssoniana.  —  This  pretty 
Moth  Orchid  is  named  after  the  Belgian 
orchidist,  M.  le  Comte  F.  du  Buysson.  It  is 
very  rare,  and  therefore  it  is  interesting  to  men- 
tion that  a  plant  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  P.  Ke^- 
nieriana  is  an  ally,  the  leaves  being  deep  green, 
whilst  the  tall  scape  bears  bright  purplecolourej 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals  margined 
with  white  inside  ;  the  lip  is  dee)ier  in  colour  as 
regards  the  middle  lobe,  the  side  lobes  reddish- 
bufi'. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— A  magnificent  form  of 
this  is  now  blooming  with  Mr.  C.  Dorman,  of  The 
Firs,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham — a  fine  plant  pro- 
ducing three  spikes  each  with  nine  large  flowers. 
The  individual  flowers  measure  over  41  in.  long  and 
fully  :i  inches  across  the  labellum.  Tlie  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  flushed  with  a  delicate  tint  of 
mauve  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  of  the  purest  white, 
with  a  small  yellow  crest  and  three  short  lines  of 
reddish  brown.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  variety. 
-W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium     Phalsenopsis     Schroederia- 

num. — This,  the  fine.st  introduction  amono-st 
Orchids  of  late  years,  is  ere  long  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  hothouse  plants  for  the 
production  of  choice  cut  flowers  throughout  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Its 
beautiful  arching  spikes  are  sure  to  find  favour. 
On  the  plant  the  flowers  last  quite  three  or  four 
weeks  in  perfection.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  at 
present,  it  is  almost  as  free  in  growth  as  the  old 
Dendrobiura  nobile,  although  it  will  not  with- 
stand such  a  low  temperature  whilst  at  rest ;  in 
fact,  I  find  it  winter  best  in  a  temperature  of  00'. 
A  high  temperature,  however,  is  needed  for  its 
growth,  and  also  a  fair  amount  of  direct  sunshine 
from  the  time  of  the  growth  starting  in  the  early 
spring  until  the  autumn  or  early  winter  months. 
The  flower-spike  pushes  out  from  the  apex  of  the 
growth,  no  drying  o9^  or  resting  being  needed  to 
entice  it  to  bloom.  The  flower-spike  is,  as  it  were, 
a  continuation  of  the  growth  made  during  the 
current  season.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  mauve  with  a  darker  lip,  but  they  vary 
more  or  less,  some  being  very  delicate  and  pretty, 
whilst  others  are  darker  ;  in  fact  several  have 
now  distinctive  names.  Although  of  free  growth 
it  appears  to  be  a  species  which  does  not  require, 
neither  must  it  have,  much  pot  room  nor  too 
much    material   about   the   roots.     A    .3  inch    or 
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4inch  pan  or  pot  will  accoinmodate  a  gootlsizod 
plant.  This  must  be  eliiciently  drained  with 
pieces  of  limestone,  using  portions  of  this  material 
amongst  the  potting  compost,  which  must  be  the 
best  peat  fibre,  with  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
nodules  of  charcoal  pressed  very  firmly  aljout  the 
base  of  the  plant.  Having  such  limited  rooting 
space,  abundance  of  water  will  be  needed  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead,  this  being  coupled  with 
a  high  temperature.  Whilst  at  rest  keep  the  plant 
on  the  dry  side  ;  in  fact  water  will  only  be  needed 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  unduly  shrivelling. 
— A.  YouNc. 

Cattleya  Rex.— This  was  introduced  four 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  who 
leceived  it  through  M.  Bungeroth  from  the 
Peruvian  Andes.  It  belongs  to  the  labiata  .sec- 
tion, and  i.s  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  yet 
in  commerce,  and  by  the  quantities  imported  it 
lias  become  already  a  very  popular  plant.  In 
July,  1SS)2,  it  was  exhibited  before  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. Since  then  it  has  flowered  in  several  col- 
lections, and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  Cattleyas  to  grow.  It  should  be  cultivated  in 
a  teak  basket  with  thorough  drainage,  using  for 
soil  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  In 
some  instances  as  many  as  six  blooms  have 
appeared  on  a  single  spike,  and  upon  some  of  the 
imported  plants  the  old  spikes  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  having  borne  nearly  double  this  number. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  about  3k  inches  long, 
the  latter  much  the  broader,  undulated  and  wavy, 
and  of  a  creamy  white.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
is  large  and  spreading,  very  crisp  and  undulated, 
and  of  the  richest  crimson-carmine,  which  runs 
quite  back  into  the  throat,  but  becomes  much 
lighter  towards  the  margin,  where  it  is  bordered 
with  white  ;  on  each  side  of  the  throat  is  a  blotch 
of  rich  yellow.  This  beautiful  species  is  now 
flowering  in  several  collections  around  London. — 
W.  H.  it 

Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  GREAT  WATER  LILY. 

(victoria   regia.) 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
of  all  tropical  aquatics,  although  its  indoor  cul- 
tivation is  almost  necessarily  limited  to  perhaps 
less  than  lialf-a-dozen  gardens  in  this  country. 
Its  culture   with  us  is  expensive,  requiring    a 
large  liouse  and  tank  30  feet  or  more  in  (.liameter, 
and  a  costly  heating  apparatus,  to  say  nothing 
of  minor  details,  all  more  or  less  troublesome 
and  costly.     Although  not  naturally  an  annual, 
it  flowers  much  better  when  so  treated  in  this 
country,  and  seedlings  are  raised  every  spring. 
These  are  planted  out  in  April,  on  a  mound  of 
richly  manured  compost,  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding   water  being  kept  as  near  80°  as 
possible  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  which  are 
conducted  round  the  bottom  of  the  tank.     In 
order  to  keep  the  water  fresh  and  sweet,  some 
system  must  be  adopted  to   secure  circulation, 
and  this  may  be  obtained  by  having  water  con- 
stantly flowing  into  the  tank  on  one  side  with 
an  outlet  at  the  other.     Some  cultivators  em- 
ploy a  small  overshot  wheel,  which  is  turned  by 
the    inflowing    water,  and    at    the    same   time 
keeps  the  whole  body  of  the  water  in  constant 
motion.     This  appliance  is,  however,  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes, 
with   a  constant   supply  of  fresh  water,  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  ensure  success.     There  are, 
however,  many  situations  out  of  doors  in  which 
this    plant    will    not   only    make    a   luxuriant 
growth,  but  produce  flowers  during  the  summer 
months.     It   has   already    flowered   at   several 
places   in    England,    wliere    tanks   have    been 
formed  to  receive   the   condensed  steam  from 


the  engines  of  water-works  or  manufactnries, 
and  in  favourable  situations  like  these  it  de- 
serves a  fair  trial.  The  main  elements  of  suc- 
cess consist  in  having  a  strong,  healthy,  well- 
ustabli.shed  plant  ready  for  planting  out  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  being  checked,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  young  specimen 
planted  in  a  coarse  basket  of  wicker-work,  us- 
ing a  rich  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  well 
rotted  hotbed  manure.  This  basket  and  its 
contents  would  not  take  up  much  room  in  a 
shallow  tub  or  tank  in  the  jjlant  stove,  and 
wlieu  the  mild  weather  arrived  the  plant  could 
be  gradually  hardened  oft',  and  the  basket  and 
its  contents  might  then  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
position  in  the  open-air  tank.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Guiana,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Parana 
River,  and  South  America,  being  found  abun- 
dantly in  some  of  the  sheltered  tributaries  of 
the  Orinoco  and  also  in  those  of  the  Amaz(m. 
In  its  native  habitat  the  flowers  acquire  a  richer 
r(isy  tint  than  in  our  hothouses  here  at  home, 
where  it  is  a  rarity  to  see  more  than  one  of  its 
delicately  perfumed  flowers  open  at  the  same 
time.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  frequently 
0  feet  or  even  more  in  diameter,  and  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  being  supported  by  a 
beautiful  network  of  hollow  veins.  The  under 
surface  of  the  great  table-like  expansion  is  of  a 
rich  purple  colour,  the  upper  surface  being  deep 
green. — W. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 

for  the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving 
(p.  184)  was  prepared,  thus  describes  the  Vic- 
toria Regia  as  growing  in  a  Demerara  street  : — 

'•  There  are  few  who  have  the  privilege  of  such 
intimate  association  with  the  Victoria  Regia 
Water  Lily  as  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  for  many  of  them  are  unable 
even  to  leave  their  front  doors  without  seeing 
it  staring  them  in  the  face.  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  behind  white  palisades  the  deep- 
veraudahed  and  jalousied  houses  stand  back 
from  the  xoad,  among  their  Cabbage  Palms  and 
Flamboyants,  rampant  Bougainvilleas  and  large- 
leaved  Aroids,  and,  space  being  apparently  of 
little  account  when  the  streets  were  laid  out,  in 
the  middle  of,  and  parallel  with  the  road,  divid- 
ing it  in  two  like  the  6-foot  way  between  two 
lines  of  rails,  runs  a  wide  canal,  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  184,  filled  with  the  huge 
platters  of  the  Lily  leaves,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  large  white  blossoms,  looking,  however, 
ridiculously  small  by  the  side  of  the  leaves,  some 
of  which  are  enormous. 

'■When  there  is  little  trafiio  about,  spindle- 
legged,  long-toed  Jacanas  may  sometimes  be 
seen  disporting  themselves  on  the  tray-like 
leaves,  jumping  the  edges  with  the  skill  of  a 
practised  hurdle-racer  and  peering  now  and 
again  into  the  white  cups  of  the  flowers.  To  a 
stranger  these  glimpses  of  tropical  life  are  full 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  but  in  the  moist  vapour 
bath  of  the  climate  they  soon  pall  on  even  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  Nature." 


A  Begonia  with,  non-female  flowers.— I 

see  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  a  note  about  a  non- 
female  flowering  Begonia.  I  have  one  such  as 
"  B.  G.  R."  describes,  and  have  had  it  for  the  last 
th'ee  years;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  light  red. 
-G.  B. 

Rocliea  falcata. — To  those  who  have  limited 
glass  accommodation  and  want  a  variety  of  plants, 
this  Rochea  is  to  be  recommended.  It  blooms  at 
a  time  of  year  when  many  of  the  greenhouse 
plants  are  over  and  gives  a  change  to  such  things 
as  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Recently  I  noticed 
some  nice  young  healthy  plants  growing  in  4  J-inch 
pots  and  full  of  bloom  in  the  conservatory  at 


Frimley  Park,  Surrey.  It  is  not  at  all  particular 
as  to  soil,  needing  only  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
mortar  rubhish  added  to  it.  A  great  point  in  its 
culture  is  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  light  .and  air 
to  ripen  the  growth.  It  should  be  watered  spar- 
ingly, and  this  especially  during  the  winter. — 
J.  C.  F. 

Cassia  corymbosa. — It  is  now  nearly  a  cen- 
tury since  this  Cassia  was  first  introduced,  so  that 
it  can  truthfully  be  considered  an  old-fashioned 
plant,  and  a  really  useful  one,  too,  where  as  largo 
a  display  of  flowers  as  possible  h.as  to  be  kept  up. 
It  is  a  loose  growing  shrub,  clothed  with  pretty 
deep  shining  green  leaves,  and  during  the  summer 
is  plentifully  studded  with  corymbs  of  golden 
blossoms.  It  can  be  treated  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  when  grown  in  bush  form  and 
pruned  back  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  it 
will  bloom  freely  the  following  summer,  whether 
kept  in  a  pot  or  tub  or  planted  out.  For  clothing 
a  pillar,  roof,  or  wall  it  is  well  suited  ;  indeed, 
there  are  not  many  gardens  where  a  place  could 
not  be  found  for  this  Cassia,  as  its  cultural  re- 
ijuirements  are  not  at  all  exacting,  and  it  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings  and  grows  freel}',  while  it  is 
seldom  troubled  at  all  with  insect  pests.  This  is 
essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  one  species 
now  in  bloom  is  quite  hardy.  This  is  Cassia 
marilandica,  a  perennial  plant  that  reaches  a 
height  of  about  a  yard,  and  produces  its  many- 
flowered  racemes  of  yellow  blooms  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer. — T. 

Pancratium  speciosum. — This  taken  alto- 
gether is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  that  we 
have  for  the  stove,  as  the  noble  rich  green  foliage 
renders  it  highly  ornamental  at  all  seasons,  and 
when  in  flower  (as  it  is  in  some  places  just  now) 
an  additional  charm  is  furnished  by  the  deliciously 
fragrant  pure  white  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  wide  spreading  umbel,  IS  inches  or  so 
across  in  a  well-developed  specimen,  the  narrow 
petals  giving  to  a  mass  of  it  a  light  .and  elegant 
appearance.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  West  Indies  as  long  ago  as  1759,  being, 
in  fact,  among  the  oldest  stove  plants  that  we 
have  in  our  gardens.  This  Pancratium  is  amen- 
able to  very  simple  treatment,  for  if  the  potting 
be  carefully  performed  it  will  stand  for  years 
without  being  disturbed  at  the  root.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  soil  used  should  be  that  which  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  years ;  hence  the  major 
portion  should  consist  of  good  loam  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  rough  sand.  Good  drainage  is,  of 
course,  very  essential  to  the  welldoing  of  this 
Pancratium,  as  during  the  growing  and  flowering 
season  it  needs  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  at 
other  times  it  must  be  used  more  sparingly.  As 
the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure  (not  too  strong)  will'  be  beneficial. 
— H.  P. 

Pleroma  elegans. — Beautiful  as  several  of 
the  Pleromas  and  their  immediate  allies  are,  many 
gardens  may  be  visited  without  finding  more  than 
one  representative  of  this  class,  and  that  is 
Pleroma  macranthum,  which  is,  however,  far 
better  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Lasiandra. 
That  species  is  well  shown  in  a  coloured  plate  in 
The  Garden,  August  5,  last  year,  the  large  rich 
purple-coloured  blossoms  forming  a  most  attrac- 
tive feature  when  at  their  best.  P.  macranthum 
is  a  plant  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  and  it 
may  be  grown  either  as  a  loose  bush  or  trained  up 
a  pillar,  rafter,  roof,  or  any  similar  position.  In 
a  greenhouse  temperature  it  will  then  flower 
beautifully  in  the  autumn  and  frequently  well 
on  into  the  winter.  P.  elegans,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  far  more  fastidious  in  its  cultural  re- 
quirements, but  it  is  such  a  charming  object 
when  in  bloom,  that  a  little  extra  attention  is  well 
repaid.  This  Pleroma  forms  a  branching  shrub 
that  will  flower  freely  when  not  more  than  18 
inches  high,  though  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of 
5  feet.  The  leaves  are  each  about  2  inches  long, 
strongly  reticulated,  and  of  a  bright  shining 
green.  The  flowers,  which  are  a  couple  of  inches 
or  so  in  diameter,  are  of  a  rich  bluish  purple,  and 
are  borne  freely  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.     P. 
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elegans  seems  to  succeed  best  in  good  fibrous 
peat  with  a  liberal  amount  of  rough  silver  sand. 
A  fairly  cool  position  in  the  greenhouse  will  suit 
it  best,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  too 
heavily  shaded.  The  older  of  the  two  plants 
herein  mentioned  is  P.  elegans,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  fifty 
years  ago,  P.  macranthum  making  its  appearance 
twenty  years  later.  There  are  several  other  spe- 
cies of  Pleroma,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
them  are  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  all  natives  of  South  America. — H.  P. 


THE  CAPE  PELARGONIUiMS. 

Considering;  the  various  ways  in  which  sweet- 
scented  Pelargoniums  can  be  used,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  are  not  more  grown.  Whether  for  mix- 
ing with  cut  blooms  in  glasses  when  cut  or  asso- 
ciated with  such  flowering  plants  as  Carnations  or 
bulbs  grown  for  winter  decoration,  or  during  the 
summer  months  as  bedding  plants  for  toning  down 
some  of  the  gaudy  colours  so  prevalent  in  flower 
ganlens,  or  for  wreaths  or  button-holes,  what  so 
u-eful  or  appropriate';  There  is  also  such  a  variety 
of  shades  and  diversity  of  form  in  their  foliage 
that  the  most  critical  will  find  among  them  some- 
thing to  please.  The  scent  of  the  foliage,  too, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  quer- 
cifolium  forms,  is  very  agreeable,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  them  most  enjoyable  and  refreshing. 
True,  they  have  not  such  gaudy  flowers  as  the 
regal  Pelargoniums,  but  considering  that  they  are 
of  most  use  as  fine-foliaged  plants,  this  is  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  clash  with 
thatof  those  they  may  be  mixed  with.  Each  variety 
has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  when  a  good  collec- 
tion is  seen  in  flower  at  the  same  time  it  is  most 
interesting.  Perhaps  the  two  most  effective  when 
in  flower  are  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
the  latter  a  cheery  scarlet  and  persistent  flowerer, 
continuing  in  bloom  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
Regarding  their  cultivation,  no  great  amount 
of  skill  i.s  needed.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
rather  difficult  to  increase,  but  the  generality  of 
them  are  easily  struck  from  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  the 
strong -growing  varieties  can  be  increased  if 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Geranium  cuttings 
when  taken  off  in  the  autumn.  For  the  varie- 
gated varieties  and  some  of  the  finer  sorts  a  little 
extra  trouble  is  needed.  The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  Any  corner  in  a  cool,  airy, 
but  not  draughty  pit  will  suit  the  cuttings  until 
they  have  rooted.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine  at 
first,  and  give  an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead, 
but  on  no  account  allow  the  pots  to  become 
soddened  with  water.  After  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  the  usual  shifting  on  is  necessary,  usino- 
the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that  in  which  the 
cuttings  were  inserted,  only  co.arser.  If  the 
plants  are  reciuired  for  winter  work  they  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  Take 
care  that  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water  or  that  they  become  root- 
bound.  Pinch  them  or  allow  them  to  grow  ac- 
cording as  tall  or  bushy  plants  are  required.  By 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October  they 
should  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  which 
vary  according  to  the  growth  of  Ihe  varieties, 
some  of  thedwarfer  sorts,  such  as  denticulatum, 
Wardie  Seedling,  Lady  Plymouth,  quercifolium 
coccineum,  radula,  Little  (iem,  &c.,  are  of  most 
use  for  front  rows,  and  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
in  smaller  pots,  while  P.  viscosissimum  and  other 
taller  growing  sorts  can  be  put  into  8  inch  pots  or 
smaller,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.s. 
Afier  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  rootsj 
weak  manure  wafer  will  as.»ist  them.  They 
should  be  housed  by  the  middle  of  October 
and  placed  where  they  can  have  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air,  also  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Under  such  conditions  and  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  watering  they  will  make  a  sturdy  growth 
throughout  the  winter,  and  will  come  into  flower 
early   in   spring.     A  cool,  airy  atmosphere  (say 


between  4.5"  and  .JO  )  is  indispensable  if  a  healthy 
growth  is  to  be  maintained.  After  the  plants 
have  served  their  purpose  during  the  winter  in 
the  greenhouse  they  can  be  planted  out  in  May 
in  a  mixed  border,  and  the  foliage  cut  for  mixing 
with  other  flowers  through  the  summer. 

Bidirlrk  Pari:  Oardeih^.  T.  F.  D. 


Nepenthes  Mastersiana. — This  is  probably 
the  handsomest  of  the  whole  genus.  I  have  grown 
it  for  some  years,  and  pitchers  hanging  now  will 
hold  almost  a  pint  of  water.  A  comparatively 
high  and  moist  temperature  must  be  maintained 
and  also  free  exposure  to  light  given.  This  latter 
is  most  essential,  and  for  this  reason  the  plants 
are  generally  grown  in  baskets.  The  best  rooting 
material  is  peat  fibre  with  all  the  finer  earthy 
]iarticles  shaken  out  and  growing  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  pieces  of  broken  crocks  and  nodules 
of  charcoal.  Potting  is  best  done  in  the  early 
spring  when  fresh  growth  is  being  made.  Clear 
soft  or  rain  water  is  the  best  for  watering,  and 
the  rooting  medium  must  be  kept  continually 
moist,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
be  syringed  overhead  twice  a  day.  An  arid 
atmosiihere  is  fatal  to  the  plants'  well-doing, 
and  they  should  be  lightly  shaded  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  if  the  sun  is  shining 
strongly.  Never  use  manure  water,  as  it  only 
causes  a  rank  growth  devoid  of  pitchers.  In  the 
above-named  hybrid  the  best  growths  for  forming 
pitchers  are  the  dwarf  and  close-growing  sucker- 
like shoots  which  s])ring  from  the  base.  The  best 
plan  is,  after  several  liitchers  have  formed  and  the 
growth  commences  to  lengthen  out,  to  pinch  out 
the  points,  which  will  cause  such  growths  to 
form,  or  older  plants  may  be  cut  over  to  within  3 
inches  of  the  base.  The  firm  portions  of  the 
shoots  removed  may,  if  increase  of  stock  i*  de- 
sired, be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  two  joints.  These 
if  placed  in  well-drained  l^i-inch  or  3-inch  pots, 
the  rooting  material  being  peat  fibre,  S[)hag- 
nutn  Moss,  and  coarse  sand,  will,  if  placed  in  a 
close  and  warm  propagating  case  and  also  kept 
shaded  and  continu.ally  moist,  root  freely. — A.  Y. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora.  — 
Though  usuallj-  regarded  as  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  plants,  many  of  the  Bouvardias  will 
bloom  more  or  less  during  the  summer  months, 
and  at  that  season  none  are  more  free-flowering 
than  the  sort  above  mentioned,  which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  bulk  of  our  g.arden  varie- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  the  leaves  are  quite  smooth, 
whereas  in  most  of  the  others  they  are  more  or 
less  hair}',  then  the  pure  white  blossoms,  which 
are  borne  in  loose  corj'mbs  at  the  end.s  of  the 
shoots,  are  very  large,  being  nearly  3  inches  long 
and  1]  inches  across  the  expanded  portion,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  they  are  most  deliciously  frag- 
rant. In  the  open  ground  the  plants  will  flower 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and 
where  cut  flowers  are  required,  any  old  stock 
pl.ants,  not  only  of  this  Bouvardia,  but  of  any 
other  varieties,  will  come  in  extremely  useful  for 
such  a  purpose.  By  some  cultivators  Bouvardias 
for  winter  blooming  are  planted  out  in  the 
summer,  and  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn 
when  studded  with  flower-buds.  These,  of  course, 
are  small  when  planted,  and  consequently  they 
grow  awaj-  freely  when  in  the  open  ground,  and 
do  not  flower  till  later  in  the  season,  but  if  old 
plants  are  turned  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed  as 
soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  they  will 
quickly  commence  to  bloom.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
for  some  time  at  least  not  particularly  ornamental ; 
hence  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  reserve 
ground.  Bouvardia  flowers  are  so  much  admired 
by  everyone,  that  even  with  the  wealth  of  out- 
door blossoms  during  the  summer  a  bunch  of 
Bouvardias  is  always  welcome,  especially  when  it 
contains  some  of  the  above-named  Humboldti 
corymbiflora,  with  its  delicious  fragrance. — H.  P. 

Scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle. — This  beau- 
tiful hardy  climber  is  too  rarely  found  in  our 
gardens.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  nest  or  south- 
west wall  and  nailed  thereto,  it  is  always  a  de- 
lightful object  when  in  flower.     Being  evergreen. 


it  is  best  seen  when  planted  alone,  though  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  associated  and  mingle 
with  other  climbers ;  for  ex.ample,  the  Clematis.  It 
is,  however,  not  so  rapid  a  grower  as  some,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cultivated  forms.  Though  very  hardy 
and  enduring,  I  ain  not  sure  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  treating  it  as  a  strictly  hardy 
plant.  I  know  a  wall  in  a  cool  greenhouse  which 
is  heated  only  in  severe  weather  in  winter 
which  is  quite  covered  by  the  plant,  and  annually 
in  early  summer  this  is  a  most  charming  picture. 
Surely  there  must  be  scares  of  amateurs  who 
would  delight  to  clothe  the  end  wall  of  their  small 
greenhouse,  often  bare  and  an  eyesore  to  its 
owner,  with  such  a  beautiful  and  easily  grown 
plant  as  this.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  plant  is  of 
very  neat  appearance  and  subject  to  few  pests, 
and,  moreover,  is  easily  kept  in  order.  In  such 
small  greenhou.ses  the  plant  will  do  best  if  planted 
out  and  brought  up  through  the  staging,  if  such 
exist.  A  rough  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  This  and 
liber.al  drainage  will  suffice.  Just  now  the  plant 
may  be  freely  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
choosing  the  half-ripened  shoots  of  (i  inches  long 
and  with  a  heel  attached.  Insert  these  in  pots  in 
sandy  soil  and  cover  with  a  bell-glass  or  substitute 
for  same.  The  cuttings  will  root  during  the 
autumn  months,  but  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
disturbing  them  before  the  early  spring,  when 
thev  should  be  potted  singly  into  .5-inch  pots.^ 
E.  j. 
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THE  FKUIT  CROPS. 

After  such  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  .as 
took  place  during  the  season  of  18113  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  trees  of  iill  kinds  would  flower 
freely  this  .spring  and  summer,  and  our  expec- 
tations were  fully  realised.     Very  rarely  do  we 
see  such  a  woiiderful  blooni  on  the  trees  and 
bu.shes,  beginning  with    Apricots   and    ending 
with  the  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnuts.     To  all 
appearance    the    flowers,    so   abundantly    pro- 
duced, were  of  perfect  form,  and  by  no  means 
so  weakly  as  might  have  been  anticipated  when 
tlie  conditions  under  whicli  bud-formation  took 
place  are  taken   into   consideration.     Had   we 
experienced  another  comparatively  dry  winter 
and  spring  the  case  might  have  been  diflferent, 
but  everything  seemed  in  favour  of  a  stron  ' 
opening,  and  to  nothing  but  either  an  unfavour" 
able  flowering  period  or  to  late  frosts  can  be 
attributed  the  failures  that  have  occurred.     The 
good  efl'ects  of  the  great  heat  in  1893  are  not 
wholly  expended.     Suoh  a  thorough  consolida- 
tion   of  the  wood  must  be  of  a  more  lasting 
benefit.     One  of  its  most    satisfactory  results 
has  been  the  production  of  a  better  cla.ss  of 
wood  tlian  is  usually  seen  during  such  a  season 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  so  that  we  shall 
most  probably  have  to  credit  last  summer  with 
the  effect  of  making    the    trees   endeavour   to 
produce  full  crops  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
Unfortunately,  the  crojj  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  hardy  fruits,  viz.,  the  Apple,  is  a  compxra- 
tive  failure,  and  why  this  should  be  so  is  some- 
what   of    a    mystery.     All   flowered  strongly, 
abundantly,  and  very  much    togetlier,  yet'  in 
many  cases   the    majority   of   the  trees  either 
failed  to  set  a  crop,  or  else  the  fruit  failed  to 
hang  after  it  liad  reached  the  size  of  a  horse 
bean.     If    all    had    behaved     similarly,  frosts 
might  have  been  blamed  for  the  collapse,  but 
then    some  few  trees  are   carrying  moderately 
heavy  and  others  quite  full  crops,  and  they  all 
had  the  same  weather  to  face.     The  very  best 
crops  I  have  yet  seen  are  on  large  healthy  trees 
on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  south-west,  and  it  would 
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thus  appear  that  cold  north-easterly  winds  were    richly  flavoured  variety,  Knight's  Monarch,  the 


respaiisible  for  so  many  failures  elsewhere.  The 
Qodlin  family  appuar  to  have  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  remarkably  well,  and  are  excejition.ally 
plentiful  for  the  season  arounil  O.xford  and  in 
other  districts.  It  is  the  mid.season  and  late 
varieties  that  will  be  very  scarce,  and  once  more 
the  "foreigner,"  that  is  to  say  Americana  and 


whole  of  the  croj)  from  dropping.  It  is  my 
belief  that  frequent  overhead  syringing  during 
dry,  hot  weather  also  favours  swelling  the  fruit 
to  more  than  the  average  size.  Tlie  Pear  leaf 
rust  (Roestelia  cancellata)  seems  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase,  and  must  have  a  very  weaken- 
ing efl'ect  on  tlie  trees  atiected    by  it,  as    the 


Canadians,  will  have  a  good  market  for  their  majority  of  the  leaves  are  quite  ruined  by  the 
Apples.  It  may  be  with  so  many  young  trees  '  fungus.  Where  only  a  few  leaves  are  atiected, 
just  coming  into  bearing,  more  Apples  will  be  and  the  disease  gives  the  leaves  a  blistered  ap- 
stored  in  "this  country  than  anticipated,  and  pearance  at  first,  changing  to  a  brown  colour 
good  prices  prevailing,  this  should  prove  en-  when  the  spores  burst  out,  these  should  be 
couracing  to  the  many  who  have  invested  con-  early  gathered  and  burnt,  or  the  disease  will 
siderably  in  the  direction  of  planting  hardy  be  very  ditticult  to  eradicate  later  on. 
fruit  trees.  As  far  as  cider  is  concerned,  the  Plums,  again,  are  remarkably  plent;iful  in 
failure  of  Apples  does  not  much  matter,  as  there  many  districts,  and  in  Bedfordshire  particularly 
is  abundance  stored  to 
meet  all  our  requirements 
of  that  description.  It  is 
not  often  that  Apple  trees 
are  so  badly  infested  with 
black  fly  as  they  have  been 
this  season,  and  there  is 
just  a  probability  that  this 
attack  may  have  so  weak- 
ened them  as  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  drop  wholesale. 
Anyway,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  cleanest,  healthiest 
trees  are  bearing  the  best 
crops,  and  a  timely  spraying 
with  a  decoction  of  soft  soap 
and  quassia  and  a  little  as- 
sistance at  the  roots  might 
have  saved  tlie  fruit  in 
many  instances. 

Pears,  curiously  enough, 
are  an  exceptionally  heavy 

crop.     It  is  not  merely  the 

sheltered  wall  and  garden 

trees   that   are   so   heavily 

furnished   with   fruit,    but 

the  large  old  orchard  and 

isolated    specimens    to   be 

met  with  in  various  parts 

of  the  country  are  simply 

weighed   down  with  fruit. 

Pears,  both  when  in  flower 

and    soon   afterwards,    are 

supposed  to  be  more  deli- 
cate than   Apples,  but  this 

season  at  any  rate  they  have 

proved  much  the  hardier. 

More    trying     frosts    than 

those   experienced  on  and 

about   May    20   could   not 

well  be  had,  yet  the  Pears 

apparently  were  not  in  the 

least  injured  by  either  the 

frosts  or  the  bitterly   cold 

winds  accompanying  them. 

There   are   such  enormous 

crops  on  the  large  old  trees  that  the  fruit  is  i  trees,  more  especially  of  the  commoner  varie- 

bound  to  be  small,  but  there  is  ju.st  a  possi-  '  ties,  are  really  breaking  down  with  the  fruit. 

bility  of  some  of  the  fruit  being  sniaU  even  if    Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits  there  is 

the  crops  are  not  heavy,  owing   to   the  check    every    likelihood    of  Plums    selling    at    fairly 

given  by  the  frosts.     Thinning  the  crops  on  the    remunerative  rates.     As  yet  there  has  been  so 

larger  trees  is  out  of  the  question,  but  there    little  jam  made,  that  Plums,  ripe  and  unripe, 

will  be  no  excuse  for  over-cropping  in  the  case    wDl  be  in  great  demand  for  this  purpose  alone. 

of  the  smaller  garden  trees  and  wall  trees  gene-    The  remarks  as  to  thinning  the  over-laden  Pear 

rally.     Under-grown  Pears  are  rarely  of  good    trees    apply  with  equal    force   to  Plums,    and 

quality,  and  it  is  very  certain  they  neither  sell    much  thinning  out  ought  already  to  have  been 

well  nor  please  otherwise.     Therefore  thin  out,    done.  Cherries,  too,  have  done  well  hereabouts, 

and  severely  too,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  crops   all  the  orchard  trees  having  produced  excellent 

left  hanging  and  the  tree  that  supports  them,  crops,  and  I  never  remember  seeing  such  a 
Keeping  the  trees  moist  at  the  roots  by  means  :  weight  of  highly  coloured  fruit  on  standards 
of  heavy  waterings  and  mulchings  is  of  the  of  May  Duke.  Morellos  are  only  a  moderately 
greatest  assistance  in  swelling  the  fruit  to  its  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  will  be  large.  In  some 
full  size,  and  it  also  prevents  the  premature  districts  the  crops  of  Cherries  generally,  it  will 
dropping  of  a  portion,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  that    be  founl,  have  been  and  are  much  under  the 


Victoria  Regia  in  the  streets  of  Georgetowyi,  Demerara.  Engraved  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert, 
Torquay.     (See  page  182.) 


average.  Apricots  had  a  rough  time  of  it  when 
in  flower,  but  as  a  rule  excellent  crops  set  and 
survived  the  May  frosts,  thanks  to  tlie  jirotec- 
tion  and  shade  ati'ordud  by  the  foliage.  Where 
the  fruit  was  much  exposed,  the  sun  reached 
them  before  thawing  took  place,  and  all  drojiped. 
This  lesson  ought  to  be  pnjiited  by  those  who 
make  the  mistake  of  retaining  long,  ugly  spurs 
on  their  trees.  Apricots  are  naturally  late  in 
ripening  this  .season,  but  promise  to  be  very 
tine,  luscious  and  richly  flavoured.  During 
very  hot  summers  the  exposed  side  is  apt  to 
ripen  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and 
really  good  fruit  is  scarcer  accordingly.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  in  common  with  all  other 
fruits,  flowered  grandly,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  hardiness  of  the  flowers  that  so 
few  should  have  been  injured  by  the  frosts  ex- 
perienced whUe  they  were  open,  nor  did 
the  many  frosts  greatly  injure  the  crops,  but 
the  cold  winds  were  resjionsible  for  the  loss  of 
much  foliage.  The  trees  have,  however,  re- 
covered well  from  the  Peach  blister  and  attacks 
of  aphides,  and  are  carrying  good  crops  in  addi- 
tion to  forming  good  wood  for  bearing  next 
season.  Some  early  fruit  of  Peaches  has  already 
been  gathered,  the  lead  once  more  being  taken 
by  Early  Alexander  and  Waterloo.  All  the  va- 
rieties tried  on  the  open  walls  in  this  and  other 
districts  are  swelling  good  crops,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  ripening  taking  place 
satisfactorily.  Of  Nectarines  equally  favourable 
reports  may  be  given  as  far  as  weight  of  crop  is 
concerned,  but  if  the  weather  keeps  showery 
and  dull  much  of  the  fruit  will  scar  and  crack 
badly. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  were 
all  in  a  very  promising  condition  up  till  the 
frosty  period  in  May,  but  afterwards  the  fruit 
shattered  oft'  wholesale,  and  in  some  gardens 
the  weight  that  ripened  was  far  below  the  aver- 
age. The  Raspberries  were  only  just  in  flower 
and  these  were  very  badly  injured,  not  a  tenth 
part  of  a  full  crop  being  left  to  mature.  These 
losses  have  been  greatly  felt  by  the  working 
classes  and  all  wlio  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
marketing  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
duce. Never  in  my  recollection  have  Strawber- 
ries been  so  scarce.  With  but  few  exceptions 
all  unprotected  rows  were  so  badly  damaged  by 
the  frosts,  that  the  crops  were  reduced  to  about 
three  or  four  fruit  on  each  plant.  In  S(mie  in- 
stances strong  foliage  saved  the  fruit,  but  theu 
comes  the  complaint  that  fruit  produced  among 
the  leaves  this  season  was  hollow  and  of  little 
value.  A  few  mats  would  have  saved  the  crops, 
and  those  who  acted  upon  the  advice  I  gave 
them  and  matted  over  their  beds  of  Noble  had 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  for  their  pams.  One  market 
grower  obtained  2s.  Cd.  per  pound  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  crop  of  this  variety,  and  had 
good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
taken  a  little  extra  trouble  in  the  matter.  Good 
crops  have  also  been  gathered  from  breadths  of 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Waterloo  growing  on  cool  borders,  as  these 
were  not  forward  enough  to  be  injured  by  frosts. 
Walnuts  are  scarce  and  Filberts  very  thin  in 
most  places.  W.  Igguldex. 

Bedfordsliire. 


SOUTHERN. 
The  Gardens,  Wildernesse,  Sevenoaks.— 

Fruit  crops,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries 
and  .-ipples ,  which  were  injured  by  the  late  frost 
in  May,  are  good,  Goosebeiries,  Pears,  and 
Filberts  being  most  abundant.  The  hot,  dry 
weather  ot  last  year  being  favourable  for  fruit 
buds,  there  would,  I  consider,  have  been  good 
crops  generally  in  these  gardens  but  for  the  frost. 
The  same  remarks,  I  think,  hold   good  for  the 
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neighbourhood,  except  that  Apples  are  in  some 
eases  a  failure. 

Vegetable?,  excepting  Potatoes,  which  at  first 
injured  by  frost  are  now  diseased,  have  done  well 
with  the  frequent  rains  on  this  light  soil. — Henry 
Elliott. 

Cambridge  House,  Twickenham.  —  We 
have  more  than  an  average  crop  of  fruit.  Pears, 
such  as  Wjlliams',  Brockvvorth  Park,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  Stercknians,  Beurr>5 
Diel,  Sec,  are  very  heavily  loaded  ;  of  Apples, 
Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville,  Manks 
Codlin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Ribston,  and  King  of 
Pippins  are  good.  Orleans,  Victoria,  Jeflferson's, 
Washington,  (Jreen  Gage,  Diamond,  Angelina 
Burdett,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums  are  first- 
rate.  Morello  Cherries  full  crop.  Bush  fruits 
very  good,  especially  Gooseberries.  Strawberries 
rather  light  crop  on  account  of  the  early  bloom 
being  cut  off  by  the  late  frosts.  The  dry  weather 
of  last  year  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  anj'  ill- 
effects,  although  some  of  our  trees  were  almost 
shrivelled  up,  being  on  a  light  gravelly  soil. 

Vegetables  have  been  very  eood,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  disease  is  showing  badly  amongst  the 
Potatoes. — J.  E.  Burton. 

Highclere,  Newbury. — Fruit  crops  are  this 
j'ear  very  disajjpointing,  Apples  and  Strawberries 
more  especially  being  practically  failures.  Pears 
on  walls  are  by  far  the  best,  which  may,  I  think, 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  Pears  last 
year  were  not  a  heavy  crop,  and  consequently  the 
trees  did  not  suffer  from  the  dry  season,  especially 
where  mulched  early  in  the  year.  The  shelter 
and  warmth  of  the  walls  to  a  great  extent  neutra- 
lised the  effects  of  the  disastrous  frost  at  the  end 
of  May.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  also  good. 
Cherries  very  poor,  and  trees  also  much  infested 
with  black  fly.  Plums  very  thin  and  poor. 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  fairly  good.  Cur- 
rants (Red  and  Black)  very  thin. — Wii.  Pope. 

Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex.  —  Apples  are 
very  scarce  indeed,  hundreds  of  trees  not  yielding 
any  fruit.  Pears,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be 
more  than  an  average  crop,  and  promise  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally tine.  I  notice  on  one  large  standard 
of  Williams'  Bon  Chrutien  scores  of  second  crop 
to  one  of  the  first,  which  .seems  to  me  rather  un- 
usual in  such  large  quantities.  Plums  are  also 
very  plentiful,  as  also  have  been  small  fruits,  but 
Currants  everywhere  were  badly  infested  with  fly, 
which  no  amount  of  syringing  .seemed  to  touch. 
Strawberries  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Vi- 
comtesse  Ht'ricart  de  Thury,  and  Scarlet  Queen 
gave  the  best  returns,  and  are  in  fact  nearly 
always  reliable. 

Vegetables,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  were 
never  more  plentiful  and  of  better  quality,  the  ex- 
ception being  Peas  sown  at  the  end  of  March  anrl 
early  in  April.  These  podded  and  never  filled. 
From  Veitch's  Extra  Early,  William  I.,  followed 
closely  by  Duke  of  Albany,  we  had  a  good  succes- 
sion.— WiLLi.v:\i  Tidy. 

Buxted  Park,  Uckfield. — The  season  is  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  take  notes  and  report 
fully  on  the  various  kinds  of  fruit.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  prospects  in  spring  were  never 
more  hopeful  for  an  abundant  supply.  The  wood 
of  trees  of  all  kinds  having  been  well  ripened 
during  the  previous  fine  autumn,  was  well  laden 
with  blossom.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
alike  presented  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  early  spring,  too,  was  favourable  for 
the  Sowers  setting  and  up  till  May  IS,  when 
there  wa<  a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature,  the 
wind  going  round  to  north-east.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  frosts  and  cold  rains,  that  con- 
tinued more  or  le.?s  till  the  middle  of  June. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  were  very  forward  in  M.ay, 
so  much  so  that  all  thinning  and  disbudding  were 
fini.-hed  before  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather, 
and  some  of  the  early  Cherries  had  begun  to  change 
colour.  The  cold  weather  that  followed  kept 
everything  in  check  to  such  an  extent  that  but 
little  progress  was  made  during  the  whole  month. 
Owing  to  this  abnormal  weather,  the  Apple 
blossom  suffered  severely,  and  in  some  places  to 


such  an  extent  that  hardly  any  fruit  is  to  be  found 
on  the  trees.  But,  curious  to  note,  man}'  of  the 
early  kinds  in  sheltered  situations  are  carrying 
good  crops,  thus  showing  the  flowers  must  either 
have  been  fertilised  before  the  bad  weather,  or 
protected  by  the  shelter  afforded.  The  Pear  crop 
was  never  more  plentiful,  either  on  standards  in 
the  open  orchards  or  on  trees  against  walls,  for  on 
both  the  fruit  was  so  abundant,  that  had  not 
thinning  been  resorted  to  the  fruit  would  have  been 
worthless.  The  quality,  the  trees  growing  in  a  cold, 
heavy  soil,  with  so  much  wet,  will  be  anything 
but  first-clafs.  Plums  are  very  good,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  fruit  has  been  entirely  spoiled  owing 
to  so  much  unfavourable  weather.  Early  Rivers, 
The  Czar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Victoria,  Diamond,  and  .some  varieties 
of  Damsons  have  excellent  crops  both  on  standards 
and  bush  trees.  On  the  walls  such  varieties  as 
Washington,  OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  Kirke's,  Grand 
Duke,  Jefferson's,  Coe's  (iolden  Drop,  Green  Gage, 
and  some  others  required  thinning  to  induce  the 
fruit  to  grow  out  to  anything  like  its  natural  .size. 
Cherries  both  on  walls  and  in  the  open  orchards 
were  good,  p.articularly  Morellos,  Black  Tartarian, 
Early  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers  and 
May  Duke.  Black  Currants  were  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  fruit  of  extra  large  size,  particularly 
Lee's  Prolific.  Red  Currants  were  by  no  means 
so  good,  though  some  of  the  varieties  were  much 
better  than  others  ;  of  these  Cherry  Red  was  one 
of  the  best.  Gooseberries,  an  enormous  crop,  were 
ready  to  gather  very  early  and  swelled  out  to  a 
good  size.  Raspberries  were  never  more  plentiful, 
the  showery  weather  seeming  to  suit  them  well. 
Sujierlative  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  the  two 
best  varieties  we  grow  ;  the  latter  kind  is  now 
(August  Iti)  giving  a  supply  of  fine  fruit.  Nuts, 
both  Cobs  and  Filberts,  are  a  good  crop  ;  the 
clusters  are  too  large  in  most  instances  for  the 
individual  fruit  to  be  very  fine.  Mulberries  have 
done  well  this  season,  and  where  the  trees  receive 
attention  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens,  as 
the  fruit  cooks  beautifully.  Quinces  and  Medlars, 
too,  are  plentiful,  and  Blackberries  promise, 
should  the  autumn  be  fine,  to  be  a  very  abundant 
crop.  Taking  the  fruit  season  as  a  whole,  it  is  far 
better  than  at  one  time  could  have  been  hoped 
for,  though  Strawberries,  Red  Currants  and 
Apples  are  or  have  been  by  no  means  plentiful. 
Pears,  Plums  and  some  of  the  small  fruits  have 
been  very  good  ;  these,  however,  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  that  most  useful  of  all 
hardy  fruits,  the  Apjile.  While  our  store  rooms 
were  full  to  overflowering  last  season,  this  year  will 
see  many  of  the  shelves  bare,  more  particularly 
after  Christmas  when  the  early  kinds  are  gone. 

VEi!ET.\iiLES. — On  the  whole  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  seasons  for  vegetables  that 
I  can  remember.  Early  Cabbages,  as  a  rule, 
were  very  good.  Cauliflowers  never  turned  in  so 
early,  as  there  was  plenty  of  good  heads  before 
the  Broccoli  were  all  over.  Bra.=sicas  of  all  kinds 
are  now  looking  promising.  Peas,  though  not 
quite  so  early  as  I  have  had  them,  were  never- 
theless very  good  and  of  superior  quality.  Onions, 
Shallots  and  rao.?t  other  roots  will  yield  enormous 
crops,  the  only  fear  being  that  some  of  them  may 
grow  coarse.  The  early  Potatoes  were  very  fine, 
Ashleaf  kinds  yielding  at  the  rate  of  16  tons 
to  the  acre.  The  late  ones,  I  fear,  are  badly 
affected  with  the  disease.  Up  till  the  middle  of 
July  they  looked  most  promising,  after  which 
time  the  tops  showed  signs  of  the  pest,  but  as 
there  are  some  four  or  five  dozen  varieties  on  trial, 
a  detailed  account  of  them  must  be  deferred  till  a 
later  date  when  they  have  been  taken  up  and 
weighed.-  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Claremont,  Esher. — I  hear  conflicting  state- 
ments, even  from  a  very  limited  .area,  as  to  the 
eff'ects  of  the  very  hot  summer  of  1893  on  fruit 
trees  generally.  In  low-lying  districts,  where  they 
have  a  considerable  depth  of  good  soil  and  that  a 
little  on  the  stiff'  side,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
beneficial  in  the  perfecting  of  fruit-buds,  and  a 
very  excellent  show  in  the  spring  of  l.SO.S  was  the 
result  ;  but  on  liglit  sandy  soils,  with  an  indif- 
ferent supply  of  water,  the  majority  of  trees  felt 


the  drought,  although  not  very  prejudicial  to  the 
next  season's  supply  and  certainly  not  to  their 
permanent  detriment.  Heavy  mulchings  were  on" 
sandy  soils  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
trees  coming  safely  through  the  trying  season. 
The  frost  of  May  21  and  '22  crippled  a  lot  of  fruit 
in  this  neighbourhood,  although  this,  too,  was 
decidedly  partial.  Here,  for  instance,  except  in 
the  case  of  Strawberries,  we  suffered  very  litth', 
whilst  in  a  neighbouring  garden  some  six  miles 
away  in  a  valley  between  two  slight  ranges  of 
hills  there  is  hardly  a  fruit  of  any  description  in 
the  open.  Apples  here  are  a  very  fair  crop, 
although  decidedly  partial.  Good  serviceable 
sorts,  as  Lord  Suffield,  Wellington,  King  of  Pip- 
pins and  Blenheim,  are  well  loaded.  The  maggot 
was  troublesome  early  in  the  season,  but  heavy 
rains  cleared  the  trees,  and  now  they  are  clean 
and  healthy.  Pears  are  a  capital  crop,  the  best 
for  some  years,  old  trained  trees  and  coidons  being 
alike  good.  The  Pear  slug  has  been  strongly  in 
evidence,  necessitating  periodical  du-^tings  with 
finely  powdered  lime.  Ajiricots  are  a  fair  crop 
and  the  trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  Plums  on 
walls  are  the  heaviest  crop  for  several  years, 
hardly  any  variety  failing.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines .are  very  thin,  the  worst  outdoor  crop  since 
ISS-l.  I  attribute  this  to  a  premature  ripening  of 
wood  and  foliage  last  year,  and  conseiiuently  im- 
perfect fruit-buds.  Cherries,  both  dessert  and 
Morello,  are  fair  average  crop<.  Of  bush  fruits 
all  Currants  have  been  hardly  up  to  aver.age,  and 
Red  and  White  suffered  terribly  from  ri<peated 
visitations  of  aphis.  Raspberries  a  fair  average. 
Gooseberries  an  average  crop  and  fruit  very  fine. 
Strawberries  a  total  failure ;  flowers  and  fruit 
alike  destroyed  by  the  late  May  frost.  Only  a 
few  dishes  were  obtained  for  dessert  and  none 
gathered  for  preserving.  Insects,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Currant  aphis  and  the  earwig,  have 
not  been  anything  like  so  troublesome  this  year. 
\Va«ps  are  very  scarce.  I  have  not  up  to  the  pre- 
,sent  time  (August  10)  seen  anything  like  so  many 
insects    as    there    were    nests    last    season. — E. 

BURRKLL. 

Stoke  Park,  Slough. — Fruit  crops  this  season 
have  varied  a  good  deal  in  this  (|uarter.  In 
spring  all  kind  of  fruit  trees  promised  exceedingly 
well,  showing  an  abundant  crop  of  plump  fruit 
buds.  The  blassom  opened  well,  and  on  the 
earliest  soits  of  A[iples  and  Pears  the  fruit  set, 
and  everything  looked  well  until  the  severe  frosts 
in  May.  Three  parts  of  the  Apples  dropped,  and 
now  we  oidy  have  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  taking 
it  altogether.  On  such  varieties  as  Stirling 
Castle,  "Xord  Suffield,  Warner's  King  (a  grand 
cropper  here),  Cellini,  and  a  few  others  we  have 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  former  years.  Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop, 
with  fruit  of  fine  quality.  Plums  are  much  too 
heavy,  and  would  have  been  much  benefited  by 
thiniiintr,  which,  unfortunately,  we  could  not 
undertake.  Des.sert  Cherries  a  fine  crop,  the 
fruits  larger  and  more  luscious  than  formerly  ; 
Morello  Cherries  also  fine  in  every  respect. 
Cherries  of  all  kinds  do  well  in  this  quarter.  As 
standard  trees  in  orchards  where  liberally  treated 
they  produce  enormous  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Mul- 
berries an  abundant  crop,  but  at  least  ten  days  later 
than  usual.  From  one  very  old  standard  tree  in 
the  gardens  here  we  get  enormous  croi)S  of  fine 
large  highly  coloured  fruits,  its  near  proximity  to 
the  Asjjaragus  breaks  being,  in  my  opinion,  very 
beneficial  to  its  fruiting  so  abundantly.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  Mulberries  are  not  more 
grown,  seeing  the  fruits  are  so  much  appreciated 
in  many  cases,  besides  being  always  showy  on  the 
dinner  table.  Quinces  do  not  flourish  well  in  our 
light  soil  ;  some  young  trees  that  have  been 
planted  in  a  shady,  moist  corner  promise  well. 
They  ri[iened  some  nice  fruits  last  season.  Fil- 
berts are  an  excellent  crop,  the  trees  being  quite 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Goose- 
berry crops  have  been  excellent,  fruit  large  and 
of  fine  flavour.  Black  and  Red  Currants  only 
half  a  crop,  especially  the  latter,  the  trees  having 
shed  nearly  all  tl.eir  leaves  in  June  from  the 
effects  of  blight.     Strawberries  were  an  excellent 
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crop,  the  plants  liaviiif;  plenty  of  foliage ;  the 
blossoms  suffered  veiy  little  from  the  frosts  which 
proved  so  disastrous  in  many  parts.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  almost  a  failure  this 
season  ;  the  trees  were  so  attacked  by  ajihis  and 
blight  just  as  the  blossoms  were  fully  opened,  that 
it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  they  would  die  out- 
right. Apricots  having  been  so  unsatisfactory 
we  have  almost  given  up  their  culture,  having 
tried  almost  everything  to  grow  them  and  failed. 
\  et  in  some  gardens  near  here  Apricots  do  well 
and  fruit  freely.  I  use  liquid  manure  from  the 
farm  freely  on  all  our  fruit  trees.  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  and  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  same.  Since  I 
began  to  use  liquid  manure  freely  amongst  Goose- 
berry trees  I  have  not  had  any  trouble  with 
caterpillar,  so  much  so,  that  during  the  last  five 
years  1  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  this  pest  amongst 
the  Gooseberries. — D.  Kemp. 

Boyal  Gardens,  Windsor.— My  anticipations 
during  February,  Marcli,  and  April  of  the  fruit 
cro[is  weie  of  tlie  most  sanguine  nature  ;  indeed, 
I  cannot  name  any  recent  season  when  fruit  crops 
all  round  were  so  promising.  The  summer  of  1S93 
having  been  so  hot  and  dry  of  course  ensured  well 
ripened  wood  and  abundant  bloom.  During  the 
early  spring  the  weather  was  very  genial  here ; 
flower-buds  of  fruit  trees  opened  strong  and  all  the 
conditions  of  sunshine  and  atmosphere  favoured  a 
good  set  of  bloom.  As  the  trees  became  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage  it  seemed  during  the  first  week 
of  May  that  the  fruit  crops  of  1894  were  assured, 
but  on  Sunday  night.  May  20,  1U°  of  frost  were 
registered,  and  very  disheartening  it  was  to  walk 
round  the  garden  on  the  morning  of  May  21. 
Apples  suffered  severely,  all  the  young  fruit  on 
the  upper  branches  being  frozen  black.  Same  re- 
marks apply  to  Cherries  and  Plums  on  standards. 
Pears  escaped,  and  by  working  all  night  covering 
with  litter  the  Strawberry  and  early  Potato  crojis 
were  saved,  most  of  the  Strawberries  in  this  dis- 
trict being  quite  destroyed.  Apples  about  half  a 
crop.  Pears  heavy  crops  of  all  sorts,  and  will  be 
of  fine  quality,  especially  on  trees  where  fruit  was 
well  thinned.  Cherries  good  crops  and  fine  fruit 
on  walls.  Apricots  heavy  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  medium  crojis ;  trees  were  badly  in- 
fested witli  apliis  during  spring,  but  are  now  mak- 
ing good  growth.  Plums  good  average  crop, 
heavy  on  walls.  Strawberries  average,  but  fruit 
not  large.  Raspberries  medium  crop.  Nuts  and 
Walnuts  heavy  crops.  Bush  fruits  abundant. 
Gooseberries  very  fine. 

The  season,  being  showery,  has  been  very 
favourable  for  vegetables.  Cauliflowers  early  and 
fine,  wintered  in  pots.  Peas  good  crops  and  long 
season.  Onions,  Beet,  Beans,  Celery,  &c.,  all 
looking  well.  Potatoes  were  later  than  usual  on 
borders  ;  second  early  ^  arieties  very  good,  but 
disease  is  now  spreading  ra|}idly,  no  doubt  owing 
to  recent  heavy  rains.  Tlie  rainfall  here  from 
January  1  to  .July  81  was  15'.34  inches ;  same  period 
last  year  only  "'24  inches. — Owen  Tiiomai--. 

Kingston,  Surrey.— My  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining a  wide  knowledge  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  county  are  consider- 
able, and  I  have  sought  for  information  in  all 
directions.  The  county,  however,  seems  generally 
to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in 
respect  of  the  abundance  of  some  crops  and  e.\- 
ceeding  partial  nature  of  others.  The  season  is 
emphatically  one  for  Pears.  We  have  of  this 
fruit,  unfortunately  after  all  not  one  of  the  mcst 
useful  or  valuable,  a  wonderful  crop  everywhere, 
not  only  on  walls  and  on  garden  trees,  but  in 
orchards,  almost  every  variety  being  heavily 
laden.  That  Pears  will  in  consequence  be  ab- 
normally cheap  is  certain,  especially  that  the 
bulk  in  orchards  is  of  third-rate  ijuality,  early, 
and  extremely  fleeting.  Apples,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  constitute  a  very  partial  crop,  and  here  we 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  late 
spring  frosts  to  work  harm  even  with  the  hardiest 
of  bloom,  as  whilst  the  Pear  bloom  escaped  be- 
cause early,  tlie  Ai)ple  bloom  because  later  had 
to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  late  frosts.  This 
fact  shows  the  folly  of  declaiming  against  early 


blooming  in  fruit  trees,  as  often  the  season  is 
more  favourable  for  setting  early  rather  than  late. 
For  the  same  reason  ap[)arently  we  see  heavy 
cro])s  of  Plums  in  high  situations  where  the  atmo- 
s[ihere  is  drier,  and  comparative  failures  of  the 
crop  in  flat  or  low  positions  where  the  air  is 
humid  and  frost  did  injury.  A  valuable  lesson  in 
respect  of  finding  dry,  airy  positions  for  Plums 
rather  than  low-lying,  humid  ones  has  this  season 
been  furnished.  No  doubt  there  will  be  plenty 
of  Plums  in  the  markets  later,  but  the  crop  is  far 
from  being  general  ;  indeed,  cannot  well  exceed 
one-half  of  a  good  one.  Cherries,  also  compara- 
tively early  bloomers,  have  done  well  generally, 
and  there  has  been  a  very  abundant  crop.  This 
ap|ilies  specially  to  sweet  Cherries,  always  an  un- 
certain, yet  when  got,  a  very  profitable  crop. 
Morellos  are  fruiting  very  abundantly  on  walls  or 
standards,  but  that  is  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
There  are  many  very  fine  Walnut  crops  about, 
and  small  nuts  promise  to  be  a  very  heavy  crop 
and  early.  Turning  to  bush  fruits,  the  premier 
place  is  taken,  as  usual,  liy  that  always  most 
valuable  and  profitable  fruit,  the  (iooseberry. 
This  has  been  almost  a  record  crop.  I  have  never 
seen  a  heavier  one.  All  sorts  seem  to  have  been 
e(|ually  good.  Black  Currants  come  next,  and 
whilst  very  abundant  have  been  wonderfully  fine. 
The  Baldwin  has  given  grand  berries,  especially 
from  the  Bagshot  sands,  and  the  Naples  and 
Carter's  Champion  have  been  very  fine.  Red 
Currants  have  been  more  partial,  though  in  some 
directions  [ilentiful  and  good.  Where  found  they 
have  been  exceptionally  fine  and  clean.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  a  fair  crop.  Last  year's  canes 
were  not  so  very  strong,  but  very  fine  canes  are 
now  being  made,  and  if  ripened  will  ensure  a 
heavy  crop  next  year.  Strawberries  have  in  all 
directions  been  most  disappointing  and  the  crops 
relatively  small.  Happily,  this  is  a  circumstance 
of  an  unusual  kind,  and  we  may  well  look  for  fine 
crops  next  year. 

The  vecetahle  (.'Rops. — No  doubt  in  all  cases 
Potatoes  take  precedence  as  being  the  premier 
vegetable  crop,  and  of  these  it  may  well  be  said 
that  at  present  they  have  seldom  looked  better. 
Here  and  there,  and  chiefly  where  frosts  injured, 
and  consequently  weakened  grow  th ,  some  eviden  ces 
of  disease  aie  apparent,  but  only  slightly.  If  the 
produce  of  the  earlier  plants  has  been  small,  there 
is  every  [prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  the  mid- 
season  and  later  varieties.  Peas  have  generally 
been  wonderfully  good,  and  there  is  at  present 
every  prospect  of  a  lengthened  season  for  them. 
In  the  fields  the  produce  has  been  heavy,  and  the 
later  rains,  which  followed  the  several  days  of 
great  heat  experienced  to  July  6,  gave  the  later 
sowings  such  a  start  that  Pea  plants  grew  almost 
too  freely.  All  the  same  the  pod  crop  has  been 
good  and  abundant.  Broad  Beans  have  been 
plentiful  and  good,  and,  still  further,  the  black 
dolphin  has  scarcely  been  seen.  Dwarf  French 
Beans  are  late  and  not  at  all  in  good  form,  evi- 
dently needing  more  warmth.  Runner  Beans 
got  .a  bad  start  where  checked,  and  in  some  cases 
killed  b}'  the  late  frosts,  but  those  sown  a  little 
later  have  done  well, 'and  if  giving  pods  later  than 
is  desirable,  yet  will  carry  a  very  heavy  crop  late 
into  the  autumn  ;  their  lateness  is  of  less  import- 
ance now  that  Peas  have  held  out  so  well.  The 
Onion  crop  is  now  promising  to  be  a  best  on 
record,  whilst  the  autumn  sown  plants  are  bulk- 
ing wonderfull}'.  The  ordinai-y  spring  sowings 
have  been  successful  beyond  all  anticipations. 
When  last  year,  because  of  the  heat  and  drought, 
spring  sown  Onions  were  destroyed  by  the  mag- 
got wholesale,  growers  got  out  of  heart,  yet  this 
season  we  have  seen  the  spring  rains  overpowering 
the  Onion  fly  and  maggot,  so  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  its  existence  has  been  seen,  and  where  last  year 
crops  were  decimated,  now  they  are  first-rate. 
Carrots  so  far  are  very  good  in  all  directions,  and 
Parsnips  are  specially  so;  indeed,  we  ought  to  see 
fine  clean  samples  of  these  later.  Beet  has  made 
rather  strong  growth.  Turnips  have  found  a  very 
suitable  season,  and  good  clean  bulbs  have  been 
very  plentiful.  Tomatoes  outdoors  have  made 
good  growth  and  set  their  blooms  so  far  fairly 


well,  but  warmth  is  much  needed  for  them.  A 
good  sunny  autumn  should  cause  Tomatoes  out- 
doors to  be  plentiful.  Cabbages  have  been  good. 
Brussels  .Sprouts  and  autumn  Cauliflowers  liave 
been  put  out  in  immense  (juantitics  and  are 
already  very  strong.  Celery  is  very  good  and 
very  little  affected  by  maggot.  There  should  bo 
good  early  Celery  in  plenty,  as  also  later  varie- 
ties. Vegetable  Marrows  are  rather  late,  and  do 
not  appreciate  the  heavy  cold  rains  and  tempera- 
ture. Generally  the  report  must  be  that  we  have 
a  season  of  exceeding  promise  for  vegetables. — 
A.  Dean. 

Englefield  Gardens,  Keading.  —  Apples 
are  about  half  a  crop.  I'ears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Gooseberries  are  full  crops.  Black 
Currants  fair.  Red  and  White  Currants  a  com- 
plete failure,  having  been  quite  destroyed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  by  green  fly  which  at- 
tacked the  young  shoots  and  destroyed  the  crop 
of  fruit.  Raspberries  good,  the  wet  season  on  our 
gravelly  soil  suiting  them  admirably.  Early 
Strawberries  good,  but  later  \arietie3  a  failure. 

The  crops  in  our  kitchen  garden  look  well,  the 
wet  season  we  have  had  suiting  Peas  and  Beans. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  winter  Kales,  Celery,  &c. ,  look 
well.  Potatoes,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  are  badly 
affected  with  blight,  both  haulm  and  tubers. — 
Jame.s  F.  Coomde.s. 

Syon  House,  Brentford. — The  fruit  season 
early  in  the  year  |iroraised  to  be  one  of  the  mo.'t 
abundant  ever  known,  as  the  weather  was  most 
genial  till  the  third  week  in  May  and  the  bloom 
of  the  various  crops  much  advanced.  The  Ai)));e 
crop  here  may  be  termed  a  good  average.  Such 
sorts  as  the  Keswick  and  Codlin  type  are  bearing 
enormous  crops  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  equally 
good,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  later  kinds, 
such  as  Alfriston  and  Reinette  du  Canada. 
Dessert  varieties  are  good.  King  of  the  Pippins  is 
cropping  very  heavily,  and  earlier  varieties,  such 
as  Julien,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Red  Astrachan,  are  [ilentiful.  Pears  are  good 
and  even  more  plentiful  than  A])ples.  I  never 
saw  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  finer  considering  the 
great  weight  of  fruit  the  trees  are  carrying.  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Baohe- 
lier,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurrj  Supsrfin  are  very 
heavily  cropped.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
good  and  above  an  average  crop  ;  indeed,  I  never 
saw  cleaner  trees  and  better  fruit  in  the  open, 
though  tlie  trees  suffered  badly  during  the  cold 
wave  in  May  and  early  .June.  Apricots  set  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  a  large  quantity  fell  owing  to 
severe  hailstorms,  which  caused  sad  havoc,  the 
Pears  and  Ap])les  showing  the  marks  at  this  date. 
The  Apricot  crop  is  an  average  one  and  good. 
Plums  are  nearly  a  failure  except  on  a  few  cordon 
trees  against  walls.  Such  useful  free-bearing 
kinds  as  Victoria  are  fruitless  ;  Stint  and  Czar  are 
our  best  croppers  this  year.  Cherries  crop])ed 
freely,  but  much  of  the  fruit  cracked  through  ex- 
cess of  moisture  when  nearly  ripe.  Morellos  are 
abundant  and  good  and  the  trees  fairly'  clean. 
Strawberries  were  most  dii^ajipointing,  as  the 
early  varieties  set  grandly  and  attained  the  size 
of  small  beans  when  every  fruit  ex]iosed  was 
cut  by  severe  frost ;  the  later  cro})s  would  have 
done  well,  but  sufl'ered  from  too  much  rain  and 
want  of  sun.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest  of  All 
did  well  in  our  light  soiL  Small  fruits  did  badly  ; 
Currants  very  much  injured  by  frost,  and  what 
escaped  were  very  much  blighted.  Gooseberries 
were  good  and  ]ilentiful;  Raspberries  but  a 
short  crop  owing  to  the  small  canes  made  during 
last  season's  drought.  Mulberries  are  plentiful. 
Nuts  abundant.  I  believe  such  trees  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Figs  have  been  benefited  by  last 
year's  heat  where  sufficient  su]i)ilies  of  moisture 
were  afforded  them  and  the  foliage  kejit  clean. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  any  blame  on  t  he  season  of 
1S93  for  the  loss  of  fruit  in  some  distiicts,  but  to 
the  severe  cold,  hail  and  cutting  winds  experienced 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  in  the  S]iring. 

Vegetables  have  been  good  and  .ibundant.  The 
early  Cauliflowers  were  good  and  fiee  from  insects. 
Peas  sufl'ered  much  at  the  end  of  June  from  heat. 
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but  otherwise  cropped  well  and  have  given  a  long 
season,  the  first  pods  in  the  open  being  gathered 
the  last  week  in  May.  Potatoes  suffered  badly, 
the  frost  liaving  injured  them  very  much.  The 
second  earlies  are  suffering  badly  from  want  of 
sun,  and  under  trees  or  in  sheltered  ])hices  are 
much  diseased.  Late  kinds  promise  well,  and  are 
so  far  free  from  disease.  All  root  crops,  such  as 
Beet,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  andSalsafy,  are 
growing  freely.  Asparagus, •  though  late,  was 
most  prolific.  Celerj-  never  looked  better,  the 
moisture  suiting  the  [ilants.  Other  minor  crops 
are  doing  well,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  green 
crops  promise  well  and  should  bo  abundant. — G. 
Wythe.s. 

Mereworth  Cast'e,  Kent. — Apples  very 
short  ;  here  and  there  trees  may  be  met  with 
fairly  well  cropped,  but,  on  the  whole,  Apples  are 
scarce.  Some  attribute  the  cause  jirincipally  to 
late  frosts,  but  I  more  incline  to  the  belief  the 
heavy  crops  and  dry  weather  last  year  so  weak- 
ened the  trees  that  the  flowers  were  not  so  strong 
as  they  should  have  been,  although  the  blooms 
were  plentiful.  Pears  very  heavj'  and  good. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  good,  and  if  not  so  sweet, 
the  size  and  colour  are  excellent  and  the  wood 
strong.  Apricots  a  fair  crop.  Plums  plentiful. 
Nuts  never  heavier  ;  in  some  gardens  the  weight 
per  acre  will  not  fall  far  short  of  two  tons. 
Last  season's  dry  weather  thoroughl}'  ripened  the 
wood.  Strawberries  were  fairly  heavy  and  of 
good  size.  Cherries  satisfactory,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Currants,  (jooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries. In  some  places  the  forwardest  and 
strongest  flowers  of  Strawberries  were  cut  down 
by  frost,  while  in  others  the  plants  were  weakened 
through  drought  last  year  and  failed  to  flower  well. 

Vegetables  never  better,  but  disease  has  broken 
out  amongst  Potatoes. — H.  M.\rkh.\m. 

Wyfold  Court,  near  Katdiug.  —  Apjiles  very 
scanty  both  on  standards  and  ))yramids,  many 
trees  not  having  a  single  fruit.  I'ears  and  Plums 
good.  Cherries  average.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines heavy,  had  to  be  thinned.  A]«icots  average. 
Gooseberries  very  heavy.  Red  Currants  scarcely 
any.  Black  Currants  and  Ras]>beriies  average. 
Strawberries  very  light.  Walnuts  a  failure. 
Hedge  Nuts  plentiful.  I  consider  the  drought  of 
last  year  considerably  injured  Strawberries  and 
Red  Curr.mt  trees.  The  late  spring  frost,  with 
rather  cold  weatherin  genera]  during  May  greatly 
injured  Apple  trees.  The  only  few  trees  here  of 
Apples  that  have  a  crop  are  those  which  h.id  none 
(or  nearly  so)  last  year. 

Vegetables  here  have  done  well ;  even  Potatoes 
are  very  little  diseased  considering  the  wet  season. 
Peas  were  longer  than  usual  in  filling  owing  to 
lack  of  sunshine.  Runner  Beans  is  the  only  vege- 
table here  not  producing  good  crops;  probably 
the  cold  has  most  to  do  with  the  flowers  not  set- 
ting.-AiixiirR  LONC. 

Heckfield  Place,  Winchaeld.— The  sharp 
frost  experienced  on  May  ■2\  and  22  blighted  the 
hopes  of  all  fruit  growers  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  without  exception  fruit  of  all  kinds  promised 
to  be  most  abundant,  such  masses  of  bloom  being 
rarely  seen  in  so  genei-al  a  way  as  was  the  case 
this  last  spring.  Old  orchard  trees  suffered 
severely  from  the  catfrpillai-,  many  trees  being 
(juite  bare  of  foliage  during  the  month  of  .June! 
These  have  now  made  a  good  growth  and  need  a 
deal  of  sunshine  to  ripen  up  next  .season's  fruit- 
buds.  Young  trees  around  kitchen  gaiden  quar- 
ters are  much  better,  Grenadiei-,  Potts'  Seedling, 
I'easgood's  Nonsuch,  Lord  Burghley  and  a  few 
others  bearing  fair  crojjs  of  good  fruit.  Pears  are 
exceptionally  good.  Beurre  Hardy,  B.  Clairgeau, 
B.  d'Amanlis,  B.  Bosc,  Knight's  Monarch,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  and  others  are  cairying  heavy 
croi>s;  in  fact  almost  all  kinds  have' had  to  be 
severely  thinned.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop  and 
good.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  also  Apricots, 
but  the  latter  have  ripened  badly,  a  great  deal  of 
the  fruit  rotting  on  the  trees  just  before  ripening, 
which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  absence  of 
sun  and  the  incessant  lain.  Peaches  are  a  i^ood 
crop  and   have   had   to   be  heavily  thinned;  the 


trees  are  wonderfully  clean  and  healthy  and  the 
fruit  extra  fine,  which  is  more  than  I  expected 
after  such  a  sunless  season.  Bush  fruits  with  the 
exception  of  Gooseberries  have  been  bad.  Currants 
of  kinds  we  have  had  none,  the  trees  being  almost 
devoured  by  green-fly,  and  I  am  afraid  many  will 
have  to  be  consigned  to  the  fire  in  the  autumn. 
Strawberries  have  been  half  a  crop,  the  frost 
playing  sad  havoc  with  them  when  in  full  flower. 
Nuts  are  abundant  and  very  good.  Speaking 
generally,  the  fruit  crops  of  1894  must  be  taken 
as  mucii  below  the  average,  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  most  important  crop  being  by  no 
means  made  u]i  by  the  increase  in  Pears  and 
Plums.  I  can  find  no  other  excuse  than  the  ex- 
treme cold  during  the  flowering  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  to  account  for  the  failure,  my  opinion 
being  that  hereabouts  the  drought  of  1S93  did  no 
apparent  injury,  the  mass  of  bloom  witnessed  this 
last  spring  in  both  large  and  small  gardens 
rather  seeming  to  point  to  an  increase  of 
fruitfulness.— A.  M.^xim. 

Harewood  Lodge,  Sunninghill.— Nothing 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  grand 
show  of  blossom  on  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  up  to 
the  first  week  in  May,  when  frost  set  in  and  con- 
tinued more  or  less  till  the  iOth  of  that  month, 
when  we  had  a  destructive  hailstorm.  Some  idea 
of  its  severity  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  my  Red  Currant  trees  had  scarcely  a 
sound  leaf  left  on  them,  and  that  from  the  west 
side  of  my  fpan  roof  orchard  house  hail  slid  down 
and  lay  1  foot  deep  on  the  ground.  My  Straw- 
berry beds  were  encased  in  ice  (had)  up  till  U 
o'clock  on  the  .SOth.  Apples,  Strawberries,  Red 
and  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  Cherries  are 
almost  a  failure,  Pears  and  Apricots  generally 
good.  Plums  good.  Gooseberries  abundant  and 
good,  and  Filbert  Nuts  the  heaviest  crop  I  re- 
member seeing.  I  have  given  up  Peach  growing 
on  outside  walls,  but  my  neighbours  who  have 
not  have  suffered  severely. 

The  early  sowings  of  French  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Runners  were  totally  destroyed.  Potatoes  severely 
punished.  Peas  pulled  through  fairly  well,  my 
first  and  second  sowings  being  very  good,  but  the 
third  and  fourth  are  very  far  short  of  that,  owing 
to  non-fertilisation  through  rain,  and  mildew  fol- 
lowing. At  the  present  time  Beans  sown  after 
above  failures  are  good  and  plentiful,  but,  of 
course,  two  or  three  weeks  late.  Potatoes  very 
much  diseased,  otherwise  good  crop.— C.  De.win. 

liockinge  Gardens,  Wantage.— Up  to  May 
20  and  21,  when  we  had  10°  and  11°  of  frost,  we 
had  every  prospect  of  abundant  fruit  crops. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots  on  walls  average 
crops.  All  small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
Gooseberries,  have  failed,  in  many  cases  trees 
much  damaged. 

Vegetable  crops  very  late  in  coming  to  matu- 
rity. Second  early  Peas  abundant  and  good. 
Potatoes,  considering  all  were  cut  down  by  frost, 
fairly  good,  but  disease  spreading  fast.— W.  Fyfe. 

Brambletye,  Sussex.— The  Apple  crop  is  the 
worst  we  have  had  for  the  last  five  years.  All 
the  trees  about  here  were  a  mass  of  blossom,  but 
the  winter-like  weather  we  had  from  May  20  to 
2-1  did  a  great  amount  of  damage,  many  of  the 
trees  beino-  quite  fruitless.  Only  a  few  varieties 
are  carrying  anything  like  an  average  crop,  such 
as  Keswick  Codlin,  D.  T.  Fish,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Manks  Codlin,  Syke  House,  Ecklinville,  and 
Warner's  King.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
other  well-known  and  popular  varieties  are  a  com- 
plete failure.  Peais  are  a  good  crop  of  very  fine 
fruit  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Our  best 
cropping  sorts  are  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon 
Chrttien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Catillac.  Plums  are  a 
good  average  crop,  especially  on  the  wall  trees. 
The  following  sorts  are  looking  well,  viz..  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Victoria,  Early  Transparent, 
(;olden  Ksperen,  Blue  ImpiTatrice,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Denniston's  Superb,  Bryanston  Gage,  i,nd 
.Jett'er.-^on's.  A  few  of  the  standard  Plum  trees 
are  bearing  fair  crops,  notably  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 


lific, Dymond,  and  Victoria.  Damsons  are  below 
the  average.  Dessert  Cherries  promised  remark- 
ably, but  were  greatly  reduced.  Morellos  are  a 
good  average  crop,  as  they  always  are  here. 
Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  were  rather  se- 
verely thinned.  The  (iooseberry  crop  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  bushes  have  been  quite 
free  from  caterpillar.  Raspberries  were  very 
poor.  Strawberries  got  badly  pinched  by  the 
Jlay  frosts,  but  still  the  crop  was  a  very  fair  one, 
although  the  fruit  was  much  smaller  than  usual. 
Cobs  and  Filberts  are  most  abundant,  but  Wal- 
nuts are  a  failure.  Some  of  the  Peach  trees,  such 
as  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dymond,  Vioiette  Hative, 
La^e  Admirable,  ard  Burrington,  under  a  glass 
coping  have  excellent  crops.  This  has  been 
the  worst  year  that  I  can  remember  for  insect 
pests  on  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The 
season  is  very  late,  nearly  a  month  behind  what 
it  was  last  year. 

The  Potato  crop  promises  to  be  a  rather  light 
one,  and  the  disease  has  commenced  to  show  it- 
self in  some  of  the  varieties.  The  vegetable  crops 
are  all  looking  well  at  present  excepting  Onions, 
which  have  been  badly  attacked  with  some  sort 
of  fungus. — Geokge  F.  Glen. 

"Woodlifi  tch  Lodge ,  Beigate.  —Apples  under 
average.  The  varieties  cropping  well  are  Prince 
Albert,  Stone's,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Golden 
Noble,  Ecklinville,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Brownlee's 
Russet,  and  Lord  Grosvenor.  Complaints  have 
been  made  that  Apples  are  small  and  not  swell- 
ing ;  with  me  they  are  coming  away  very  well. 
Pears  are  an  average  crop  ;  Marie  Louise,  Forelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chr<5tien,  Clou  Morceau,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines  are  cropping  well  and  swell- 
ing fast.  Plums  an  average,  but  splitting  with 
the  wet.  Cherries  average,  very  bad  with  black 
fly.  Raspberries  have  been  a  good  crop  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  especially  Superlative.  Currants 
average.  Gooseberries  average.  Strawberries  under 
average.     Nuts  heavy  crop. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  disease  is 
spreading  fast  on  the  early  varieties.  Onions 
seem  to  be  a  very  fine  crop  everywhere  about  here. 
Peas  are  bad  with  mildew  and  are  not  filling.  All 
other  vegetable  crops  are  doing  well.— C.  J. 
Salter. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  FESTIVAL, 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
August  17  and  18. 
After  a  close  examination  of  the  products  exhi- 
bited at,  this  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  one  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  great  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  quality  of  the  vegetables,  fruit  and 
flowers  from  year  to  year.  This  is  apparent;  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  vegetable  classes  than  in  any 
others,  although  those  for  fruit  are  in  nearly 
every  instance  well  filled.  The  flower  classes 
also  make  a  brave  show,  the  greater  prominence 
being  (as  it  should  be)  devoted  to  hardy  border 
flowers,  annuals  more  particularly.  It  was  also 
very  gratifying  to  see  the  classes  devoted  to  floral 
arrangements  so  well  filled  ;  some  of  these  would 
have  done  credit  to  experienced  hands.  In  this 
latter  department  of  the  show  the  one  lesson 
which  several  exhibitors  have  to  learn  is  that  of 
using  fewer  kinds  of  flowers  and  of  colours.  There 
were  some  few  exhibits  which  illustrated  this  in 
an  admirable  manner.  The  plants  shown  formed 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  show,  the  best  being 
the  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  varieties  of  Musk. 
A  few  individual  examples  of  high-class  plant 
culture  were  to  be  seen  ;  these  were  a  Petunia, 
two  or  three  Musks,  a  Hydrangea,  a  Begonia, 
three  Geraniums,  and  two  or  three  Fuchsias. 
These  would  have  done  credit  to  any  professional 
plant  grower  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  two  sections  and 
minor  sub  divisions,  the  former  of  which  is  open  to 
"members  of  industrial  co-operative  societies," 
and  the  second  to  "  members  of  the  Agricultural 
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and  Horticultural  Association  "  and  those  of  the 
former  class  who  may  prefer  to  exhibit  in  this  sec- 
tion. Those  who  exhibit  in  the  former  are  chiefly 
composed  of  cottagers,  allotment  holders  and 
amateur  growers,  whilst  in  the  latter  gentlemen's 
gardeners  may  comjjete,  )irovided  tlieir  employers 
are  members.  Of  tlicse  latter  one  of  the  most 
successful  e.xhibitors  was  Mr.  Waite,  the  gardener 
at  Glenhurst,  Esher,  who  (more  particularly  in 
the  vegetable  classes)  staged  very  fine  produce, 
taking  the  first  for  a  collection  of  vegetajjles  and 
several  other  prizes  in  separate  classes,  as  well  as 
being  a  large  and  successful  exhibitor  of  fruit,  in 
which  Mr.  Osman,  the  gardener  at  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  was  the  more  successful  of  the  two. 
The  fruit  classes  were  not  on  the  whole  so  well 
filled  as  those  for  vegetables  in  this  section. 
Mr.  Waite  found  in  Mr.  Helton,  who  hails  from 
the  district  of  Oxford,  a  formidable  opponent,  he 
having  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  on  this 
better-known  competitor  in  several  instances.  In 
Potatoes  Mr.  Holton  was  the  most  successful  of 
any,  showing  very  clean  tubers,  rather  large  per- 
haps, but  of  good  table  quality.  The  same  suc- 
cess attended  him  in  the  Celery  classes  as  well  as 
in  those  for  Carrots  and  Parsnips.  Throughout 
this  section  and  the  other  also  the  exhibitors  from 
around  Oxford  and  Banbury  were  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  several  classes  with  ease,  taking  not 
only  the  first,  but  frequently  the  second  prizes  as 
well.  This  was  very  apparent  in  the  classes  for 
Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans,  wherein  the 
competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  Singular  to 
.say,  this  same  success  attended  them  last  year,  so 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  season  as  it  is 
of  culture,  for  between  the  present  and  the 
past  seasons  there  is  a,  most  marked  contrast. 
Whether  or  not  the  Oxford  locality  has  bene- 
fited by  the  lectures  pro-noted  by  the  County 
Councils  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  as  compared 
with  the  extremely  favoured  position  in  which 
Surrej'  (as  a  case  in  point)  stands  as  regards  lec- 
tures, &c.,  Oxford  in  this  exhibition  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  the  aggregate.  This  is  highly 
creditable  to  those  who  exhibit  from  the  latter 
locality,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  note  of  exhibitions 
that  it  is  not  from  the  Oxford  district  that  gentle- 
men's gardeners  have  met  with  the  most  success, 
save  in  the  case  of  Potatoes,  in  years  past. 

Turning  to  the  other  division  of  the  show,  which 
was  not  opened  until  the  18th  inst.,  it  could  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  competition  in  most  of  the 
classes  was  even  keener  than  in  that  already 
alluded  to.  Leaving  the  collections  out  of  the 
question,  it  was  also  most  noteworthy  that  the 
produce  staged  was  not  one  whit  inferior  on  the 
whole  to  that  in  the  other  section  ;  in  fact  in 
more  than  one  instance  the  palm  could  fairly  have 
been  given  to  that  now  under  consideration. 
This  was  particularly  so  in  Beetroot,  Onions, 
Turnips,  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Peas,  as  well 
as  Celery.  In  most  of  these  instances  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  surpass  the  general  excellence 
of  the  exhibits.  In  such  a  large  show  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enter  into  details,  but  the  name 
of  Jlr.  Crijips,  from  Oxford,  occurred  frequently. 
The  most  successful  besides  the  Oxford  growers 
were  those  who  exhibited  from  Wilton,  Aj'les- 
bury,  Loughborough,  Horsham,  Canterbury,  Mai- 
den, Chelmsford,  Leicester,  Gravesend,  Maidstone, 
Hackthorne,  Kettering  and  Bromley.  The  best 
collections  of  vegetables  came  from  Bromley, 
Wilton,  Banbury  and  Chippenham,  the  competi- 
tion being  the  keenest  in  the  three  first-named, 
wherein  the  produce  was  remarkably  good,  and 
the  winning  exhibits  very  close  to  each  other.  It 
is  in  this  division  of  the  show  where  the  most 
marked  improvement  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  exhibitors  therein  having 
without  a  doubt  gained  many  useful  hints  as 
regards  standards  of  quality  as  well  as  of  selec- 
tions of  kinds  from  those  who  exhibit  from  year 
to  year  in  the  other  division. 

In  the  i)lant  and  cut  flower  classes  the  most 
successful  in  both  divisions  were  those  within  the 
metropolitan  district  and  the  surrounding  locali- 
ties  within   easy   reach   of    the    Crystal    Palace. 


The  facilities  of  observation  that  these  exhibi- 
tors possess  by  reason  of  the  larger  number  of 
shows  around  London  have  no  doubt  ten<led  to- 
wards these  results.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note 
the  excellent  condition  in  which  annuals  more 
particularly  were  staged,  the  amount  of  plea- 
sure derived  from  their  culture  being  evidently 
much  appreciated.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
staged  in  an  admirable  manner,  but  others  should 
take  note  on  this  essential  point  and  endeavour  to 
impart  a  better  effect  in  the  future,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  overcrowding  of  bunches  for  the 
sake  of  i|uantitv  as  compared  with  quality  will 
never  pay  in  the  long  run. 

The  entries  at  this  show  numbered  more  in 
nearly  every  important  class  than  at  any  previous 
gathering.  "  For  six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables 
from  the  various  districts,  in  separate  classes,  there 
were  eighty-six  entries ;  of  these,  seventy-two  were 
in  the  first  section.  In  the  classes  for  Beans  and 
Peas  there  were  Last  year  '2^1  entries  ;  this  season 
they  numbered  309.  For  Potatoes  in  the  first  divi- 
sion this  year  there  were  2.57  entries,  with  l.'jd  in 
the  second  division.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  these  annual  gatherings, 
which  are  so  well  attended  by  the  exhibitors  and 
their  families.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  still  greater 
progress  may  ensue  as  the  result  of  these  endeav- 
ours to  benefit  the  working  classes  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.  The  executive  of  the  show  deserve 
every  praise  for  their  labours  in  bringing  this 
year's  exhibition  to  such  a  successful  issue. 


In 


INFRINGEMENTS  OF  COPYRIGHT 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
October,    1891,   we  applied   for  a   perpetual 


injunction  to  restrain  Messrs.  John  Baxter  and 
Sons,  Printers  and  Publishers,  Edinburgh,  from 
infringing  the  copyright  of  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions. The  injunction  was  granted  with  costs, 
although  the  defendants  alleged  that  the  electro 
was  bought  from  an  engraver  in  America,  and 
that  they  were  not  aware  that  it  had  been  jiirated 
from  one  of  our  publications.  The  following 
caution  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  London 
daily  papers,  in  most  of  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  journals,  and  in  some  of  the  leading 
Scotch  papers ; — 

From  the  Times,  October  27,  1891. 
Caution.— In  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  Sutton 
and  Sons  i'.  Baxter. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
Court  his  granted  a  perpetural  injunction,  with  costs, 
against  the  defendants,  Messrs.  John  Baxter  and  Sons, 
printers  and  publishers,  Edinbnrgli,  restraining  them 
from  infringing  the  copyrightof  illustrated  catalogues 
pubfished  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  seed  merchants, 
Reading,  i'he  defendants  allege  that  they  bought  the 
electros  of  illustrations  from  A.  Blanc,  engraver,  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  As  numerous  infringements  of 
the  illustrations  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' several 
catalogues  have  been  made,  they  give  notice  to  all 
engravers,  printers,  seedsmen,  and  other  persons  not 
to  print,  publish,  or  circulate  any  illustrations  copied 
from  their  cc>pyright  catalogues,  and  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings will  be  taken  against  any  person  infringing 
their  rights. 

Dated  this  23rd  October,  1891. 

Plfnkett  and  Leader, 
Solicitors  for  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 

GO,  St.  Faxtl's  Churchyard,  London,  B.C. 

In  the  Ti7ncs  of  February  20,  1893,  an  apology 
by  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Ibbetson,  of  Bradford, 
for  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  one  of  our 
illustrations  was  published  by  the  authority  of 
that  firm.     The  following  is  a  copy  : — 


We  desire  to  state  that  the  infringement  was  quite 
unintentional  on  our  part,  ae  we  obtained  the  electro 
from  a  firm  who  had,  we  believed,  the  right  to  supply 
it,  and  we  used  this  electro  in  perfect  ignorance  ihat 
the  illustration  was  your  copyright.  Wc  thank  you 
for  your  consideration  in  not  taking  legal  proceedings 
against  us,  andwc  undertake  not  to  repeat  the  infringe, 
ment  of  this  or  any  other  illustration  of  yours.  Wo 
further  .authorise  jou  to  publish  this  letter,  and  shall  bo 
pleased  to  pay  any  reasonable  expense  you  have  been 
put  to  in  the  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Bradforl,  Yorlr.^.  Armitage  and  Ibbetson. 

Also  in  the  Timen  of  May  \'i,  1893,  an  apology 
by  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  horticultural  ijrinter,  Ulver- 
ston,  for  .an  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  cer- 
tain of  our  illustrations  was  published  by  his 
authority.     The  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Prom  the   Times,  May  15,  1893. 

May  13, 1893. 

To  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Beading. 

Gentlemen, — I  much  regret  that  I  have  infringed 
your  copyright  in  certain  illustrations  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  and  of  a  residence  with  tennis  lawn  a.nd 
garden,  and  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  apology  for  having 
done  so. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  infringements  were  quite 
unintentional  on  my  yart,  as  I  obtained  the  electros 
from  a  firm  who  had,  as  I  believed,  the  right  to  supply 
them,  and  I  used  these  electros  in  perfect  ignorance 
that  the  illustrations  were  y-  ur  copyright. 

I  undertake  to  forthwith  withdraw  the  illustrations 
complained  of,  and  not  to  repeat  the  infringement  of 
these  or  any  other  illustrations  of  yours. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  in 
not  taking  legal  proceedings  against  me,  and  I 
authorise  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  such  manner  as 
you  may  think  fit,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  pay  any 
expense  you  have  been  put  to  in  the  matter. 
Yours  faithfully, 
W.  Holmes, 

Ulverston.  Horticultural  Printer. 

We  beg  to  state  that  our  cat.alogues  and  illus- 
trations are  protected  by  the  Copyright  Law. 
KecuUng.  Sutton  and  Sons. 


From  the  Times, 


February  20,  1893. 

February  14,  1893. 


To  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Beading. 

Gentlemen, — We  regret  that  we  have  infringed  yotir 
copyright  in  a  certain  illustration  of  a  residence,  tennis 
lawn  and  garden,  and  beg  to  offer  you  our  apology  for 
having  done  so. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  August  28.  Special  prizes  will  be  offered 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  for  Gladioli,  and  at  3  p.m.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Gar- 
deners and  their  Employers." 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  past 
week  proved  cold,  making  this  the  third  cold 
week  we  have  had  in  succession.  During  this 
period  the  highest  temperature  in  shade  has  on 
only  two  occasions  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year.  On  Monday  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  fell  to  within  5°  of  the  freezing 
point.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  both  2  feet 
and  1  foot  deep  now  stands  at  60° — or  respectively 
7°  and  6°  lower  than  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
Rain  has  fallen  on  three  days  of  the  week,  but  to 
the  total  depth  of  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  winds,  which  have  been  of  about  average 
strength,  have  again  come  from  some  point  of  the 
compass  between  south  and  west. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted.       

A  situation  in  India  (BoUonian). — Apply  to 
the  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Names  of  fruit.— TF.  A.  C— Fruit  quite  decayed. 
.1.  0. — Apple  Early  Margaret. 

Names  of  plants.— Jessie  Tait.  —  Ferns  too 
shrivelled  to  identify.  We  can  only  name  four  speci- 
mens at  one  time. ^-1.  M.  Amherst. — Pavia  macros- 

tachya. £nVa.—l,  Krica  tricolor;  2,  E.  Fairrieana  ; 

3,  Pteris  umhrosa  ;  4,  P.  serrulata  cristata  ;  5,  Isora  va- 
riety   (probably    Prince    of    Orange) ;    C,    Hydrangea 

paniculata. S.  W.   T. — 1,  Menisperraum  canadense 

(Canadian  Moon-seed) ;  2,  Polemonium  Eichardsoni ;  5, 
Impatiens  glandulifera  ;    6,  Campanula  glomerata;  7, 

Rosa  cinnamomea. /.  Botve.—l,  Glyceria  fluitans; 

2,    Holcus  mollis;  3,  Triticum  ipecies;  4,  appartntly 

Cystopteris    montana. B.    Rogers. — Catalpa    big- 

uonioides. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk." — ^hal-esi^earc. 


Rose  Garden. 


DWARF   fl.P.  ROSES. 

I  DO  not  think  ' '  Ridgewood  "  has  read  my  re- 
marks on  p.    137  very  cjirefuUy,  or  he   would 
not  have  made  the  observations  contained  in  the 
notes  at  p.  105.     As  a  matter  of  fact  I  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  Brier  in  any  form  as  a 
stock  for   dwarf    Hj'brid    Perpetuals,    so   that 
"  Ridgewood's  "  remarks  thereon  run  somewhat 
wide   of   the   mark.     But    I  did  draw  a   com- 
pari.son    between    the   stock    employed  by  the 
Dutch  growers,   whatever  it  may  be,  and  the 
Blanetti,  as  employed  by  the  English  growern 
of  dw.irf  Roses.     And  to  show  that  my  remarks 
and  camjjarison  of  these  were  only  moderate,  I 
am  fully  prejjared  to  prove  them.     I  have  not 
written  of   half-a-dozen    plants    merely,   for  I 
have   for   several   years   past   potted   up   some 
hundreds  of  these  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti  with 
luo  c  or  less  success,  the  whole  of  which  are 
grown   for   cut   flowers   and  forcing.     My  last 
autumn  supply  of  some  600  or  700  plants,  not- 
withstanding that  they  came  from  a  large  grower 
of  Roses,  was  generally  poor  and  inferior,  and 
1   hesitated  about   keeping  many  of    them   or 
sending    them    back.     The    whole    batch   was 
below   the  average,  and  at  least  150  from  the 
above-named  quantity  were  very  poor  indeed. 
They  were,  in  fact,  more  like  the  scrapings  of 
the  nursery  after  a  long  season's  orders,  though 
this  could  not  be,  for  the  plants  came  to  hand 
quite  early  in  the  autumn.     In  potting  or  se- 
lecting plants  for  potting  I  never  clamour  for 
evtra  large  sized  plants  or  large  wood,  l)ut  pre- 
fer always  a  well-rooted  and  dwarf  plant  with 
meilium  well-ripened  wood  of  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill.      Within   half   a  mile  of   where  I   write 
theie   are   tens   of  thousands   of  dwarf  Roses 
grown   in   pots   for   supplying   Covent  Garden 
INl.-.rkct.     Only  one  or  two  varieties  are  grown, 
an  1  of  these  General  Jacqueminot,   La  France, 
and    Baroness    Rothschild   take  the   lead,   the 
tir.st  named  being  grown  in  great  quantity.     So 
far  as  1   am  aware,  among  the  market  growers 
only  Roses    on   the   Manetti   find   favour  ;   at 
1-ast  this  is  the  rule  with  growers  of  any  ex- 
lierience.      But   "Ridgewood"    would    be    sur- 
]  ]i-;ed   at  the  great  loss  often  sustained  in  pot- 
tin^'  up  fresh  stock   by  the  most  experienced 
growers.     I  have  instances  fresh  in  my  memory 
\\li?re   one   large  grower  for  several   years   in 
succession  lost  several  hundreds.     One"  year  he 
l.ottcd  up  500,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  lot 
lived.     Yet   this  grower   was  one  of  the   most 
experienced,   and   had  adopted  just   the   same 
Lieans  as  he  had  employed  for  years  previous 
with  good   lesults.     But   one   of  the    heaviest 
h.ssjs  in  freshly  potted  Roses  on  the  Manetti 
1  ha\e  heard  of  came  under  my  notice  a  year 
agij      One  thousand  each  of  two  varieties,  La 
t'laiice  and  General  Jacqueminot,  were  purchased 
fp  m  the  same  firm  at  the  same  time.     Gomin" 
to  hand  together,  they  were  potted  in  the  same 
mixture  of  soil,  and  were  in  all  respects  treated 
alike  ;  indeed  they  were  side  by  side  the  whole 
time.     The  plants   were  apparently  good,  an<l 
all  were  on  the  Manetti.      But   while  the  whole 
of  the  La  Frauce  grew  and  afterwards  tlourishud 
some   MOO  ol   the   (Jeneral   were   quite  dead  l)y 
Christmas.     Such  a  loss  as  this  is  by  no  means 


slight  and  most  difficult  to  understand,  for  a 
season  as  well  as  the  plants  is  lost. 

In  the  potting  up  of  these  dwarf  Roses  1 
always  attach  greater  importance  to  a  well-rooted 
plant  than  to  a  large  head.  Given  plenty  of 
roots  and  tibres  in  particular,  the  requisite  wooil 
will  follow  after.  1  consider  that  the  mass  of 
fibre  on  the  Dutch  Roses  is  merely  a  question  of 
stock,  and  not  of  soil  or  high  culture,  inasmuch 
as  this  abundant  wig  of  roots  continues  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  pot-grown  plants 
in  this  country.  But  in  spite  of  this  mass  of 
roots  and  the  plants  establislied  eighteen  months 
in  their  pots,  and  with  splendid  hard  wood  a 
little  larger  in  size  than  well-grown  wheaten 
straw,  they  will  not  force,  while  the  same 
variety  on  the  Manetti  standing  by  its  side,  and 
with  only  a  tithe  of  the  tibrous  roots  to  assist 
it,  will  force  readily.  That  the  stock  is  a 
perfectly  hardy  one  there  is  no  doubt,  while 
the  plants  every  one  of  them  will  establish 
themselves  quite  easily,  the  average  loss  being 
under  1  per  cent.  For  pot  work,  however,  they 
are  quite  useless.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who 
invested  largely  has  planted  some  out  and  the 
progress  of  tTiese  I  shall  watch  with  interest. 
E.  J. 

Roses  G.   Nabonnand  and  Paul  Nabon- 

nand.— M.  Nabonnand  has  raised  a  great  many 
Roses,  but  few  of  his  varieties  pass  into  general 
cultivation.  In  G.  Nabonnand,  however,  he  has 
given  us  a  magnificent  kind,  which  ought  to  be 
widely  grown  in  gardens.  It  has  an  admirable 
constitution,  and  the  number  of  fine  flowers  it  has 
produced  under  the  dripping  skies  of  the  present 
season  would  indicate  it  as  a  good  all-round  Rose. 
It  may  not  be  full  enough  for  exhibition,  but  it  is 
a  grand  Rose  in  the  garden,  and  quite  distinct 
from  any  others.  It  has  very  large  long  buds  of 
a  handsome  shape,  which  expand  into  immense 
flowers  of  the  most  tender,  delicate  hue.  The 
petals  are  large,  flat,  very  broad,  of  the  palest 
flesh  tint,  with  creamy  yellow  base,  and  on  their 
edges  the  colour  deepens  into  rosy  pink.  Both  by 
its  fine  proportions  and  delicate  colouring  the 
flower  attracts  attention,  and  it  has  besides  the 
charm  of  a  delicious  scent.  It  is  quite  a  recent 
Rose,  having  only  been  sent  out  in  1,S90.  Paul 
Nabonnand  is  a  much  older  Rose,  whicli  appeared 
in  1S78,  but  it  comes  very  fine  in  autumn.  It  has 
large  full  double  flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
and  sweetly  scented,  whilst  the  plant  is  strong 
growing  and  makes  an  effective  group. 

Rose  Ulrich  Brunner.— Amongst  highlycol- 
oured  Roses  this  holds  a  foremost  place.  During  the 
past  three  or  four  seasons  I  have  been  noting  kinds 
that  are  reliable  and  vigorous  growers,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best.  Living  as  I  do  in  a  low,  cold 
situation,  kinds  that  will  do  well  are  valuable. 
In  this  garden  no  Hybrid  Perpetual  has  given  so 
much  satisfaction  as  this  kind,  doing  equally  well 
as  a  standard  and  a  dwarf.  Recently,  when  at 
Elvetham  Park,  near  VVinchfield,  I  noticed  some 
large  beds  of  Roses,  each  bed  with  one  kind  in  it. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  (early  in  August)  Ulrich 
Brunner  was  in  splendid  condition,  a  mass  of 
bloom.  As  I  walked  round  with  Mr.  Jones  I 
asked  him  as  to  the  kinds  he  found  gave  most 
satisfaction.  He  at  once  named  the  kind  under 
notice.— J.  Crook,  Forde  Ahhey. 

Rose  Marie  d'Orleans.— This  is  one  of  Na- 
bonnand's  Roses,  and  though  sent  out  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in 
any  other  garden  or  nursery.  From  whatever  point 
it  is  regarded  the  verdict  must  be  entirely  in  its 
favour.  In  growth  it  is  decidedly  vigorous,  its 
stout,  strong  shoots  being  armed  with  the  most 
formidable  spines,  and  it  soon  makes  a  bush  a 
yard  high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  a  most 
profuse^bloomer.  Now  in  its  second  blooming 
it  is  more  handsome  than  in  early  summer,  for 
the  u-reat  flower  clusters  stand  out  from  a  thick 
foil  of  rich  foliage.  The  buds  are  bold  and  hand- 
some, of  a  deep  rosy  red  colour.     They  expand 


into  flowers  of  great  fulness  and  sweetness,  a 
wonderful  mass  of  petals,  which  reflex  at  the 
sides  and  give  to  the  flower  a  distinct  and  very 
characteristic  shape.  No  one  would  regret  adding 
this  Rose  to  his  collection. — A.  H. 

The  best  red  Teas.— Those  engaged  in  show- 
ing Roses  would  give  the  first  place  to  Souvenir 
de  Th^r&se  Levet,  as  its  flowers  are  full  and 
shapely,  but  as  a  garden  group  it  rarely  makes 
much  display,  and  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is 
somewhat  dull.  For  the  garden  to  make  a  bright 
picture  throughout  summer  and  autumn  two 
kinds  are  indispensable.  The  opening  buds  of 
Princesse  de  Sagan  are  like  a  piece  of  crimson 
velvet.  Most  Rose  lovers  have  recognisedits  merits, 
but  an  older  and  splendid  kind  needs  bringing 
to  the  front,  namely,  Souvenir  de  David  d'Angers, 
whose  appearance  dates  back  to  18(37.  In  a  group 
it  is  very  efi'eetive,  the  flowers  in  clusters  being  of 
a  clear  bright  red  colour.  The  flowers  of  both 
kinds  open  well  in  all  weathers,  as  they  are  of 
medium  size  and  semi-double  when  expanded. 

Rose  La  France  on  own  roots. — For  some 
years  past  I  have  been  testing  many  varieties  of 
Roses  on  their  own  roots.  Some  have  done  well, 
others  moderately  so,  while  a  few  have  refused  to 
make  satisfactory  progress.  Among  them  all, 
however,  La  Franco  stands  out  as  the  very  best 
kind  grown  in  this  way.  A  small  bed  was  filled 
with  plants  of  this  grand  Rose,  which  now  are  a 
perfect  mass  of  healthy  growth,  surmounted  by 
hundreds  of  fine  buds  and  fast  opening  flowers. 
In  other  years  I  have  got  the  best  display  of 
bloom  at  the  second  flowering,  but  this  year  the 
early  flowers  were  very  fine  and  the  succession 
has  been  kept  up.  Anyone  in  search  of  a  good 
Rose  for  growing  in  masses  on  its  own  roots  could 
not  do  better  than  try  La  France.  Budded  plants 
on  standard  Briers  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
dwarfs  grown  in  this  way.  Among  others  which 
havesucceeded  well  may  be  mentioned  Maniuise  de 
Castellane,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Magna  Charta. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  promises  to  succeed  as 
well  as  La  France.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


NATURALLY  GROWN  ROSES. 
Near  me  is  a  somewhat  large  garden  that  has 
been  untenanted  for  some  three  years.  There 
were  not  many  Roses  in  it  at  any  time,  but  here 
and  there  a  few  plants  are  placed  against  an 
arbour,  the  tool  shed,  and  in  one  case  above  and 
around  the  dairy.  Now  these  have  been  ne- 
glected. It  is  quite  true  that  some  little  aid 
would  have  been  benefici.al,  but  when  I  remember 
how  trim  the  place  used  to  be  kept,  I  have  serious 
doubts  whether  the  present  neglect  is  not  an  im- 
provement as  far  as  the  Roses  are  concerned. 
We  now  have  the  two  extremes,  and  although  one 
may  say  that  naturally  grown  Roses  would  be 
similar  to  this  latter  state,  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  they  would  have  chosen  some  different 
support,  and  scarcely  have  rambled  over  houses 
or  buildings.  The  artificial  support  has  decayed  ; 
still,  I  am  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  this  state 
in  preference  to  the  first  condition  of  primness. 
To  see  a  strong-growing  Rose  at  its  highest  phase 
of  beauty  we  need  allow  it  some  considerable 
latitude.  Tied.into  place  too  frequently  will  de- 
tract from  and'  often  utterly  destroy  its  most 
charming  characteristic.  But  how  often  do  we 
not  only  find  them  forced  into  formality,  but  even 
cut  away  altogether  as  far  as  the  most  valuable 
growths  are  concerned.  In  the  garden  I  am 
alluding  to  this  was  the  order  of  the  day  when 
occupied  ;  now  we  have  the  other  extreme.  Al- 
most at  the  bottom  of  this  garden  is  the  rubbish 
corner,  originally  surrounded  by  a  well-kept 
Privet  hedge.  From  some  cause  or  other  this  has 
become  sadly  injured— I  imagine  from  fire.  Year 
by  year  the  hedge  got  worse,  and  so  some  strong- 
growing  Roses  and  Clematises  were  placed  in 
it  to  help  fill  in  the  gaps  where  leafage  was  miss- 
ing. At  present  the  Roses  are  simply  beautiful, 
and  although  not  so  generally  in  bloom  as  during 
spring,  there  are  many  charming  festoons.     The 
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hedge  runs  east  and  west,  so  that  the  north  side 
has  been  protected  from  the  stroni;  southerly 
winds  of  late.  Many  of  tlie  Rose  slioots  have 
rambled  through  to  the  gunny  side,  and  the 
whole  is  more  like  a  hedge  of  Roses.  The  past 
gardener  seemed  to  have  no  thought  about  tying 
in  or  securing  any  rambhng  shoots  of  these  Roses. 
He  simplyput  them  away,  as  being  cumbersomeand 
useless.  I  c«,n  imagine  his  feelings  if  he  saw  the 
place  now !  Doubtless  the  hedge  would  have 
to  come  down,  and  a  trim  one  of  Laurel,  Arbor- 
vit;e,  or  other  shrub  take  its  place.  For  some 
years  yet,  the  old  stumps  of  Privet,  and  also  the 
stronger  shoots  of  Roses  will  be  ample  supirart 
for  one  another,  and  if  a  straggling  growth  be 
tied  back  occasionally,  instead  of  an  unsightly 
rubbish  heap,  or  else  a  young  hedge  growing  up  in 
the  primness  so  many  still  imagine  the  pro[5er  form 
of  gardening,  we  may  have  a  most  delightful 
feature  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn.  I 
would  add  a  few  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  and 
try  the  Flame  Flower,  as  well  as  the  Roses  and 
Clematises.  With  such  a  combination  we  might 
always  be  enjoying  something  fresh. 

We  must  have  a  rubbish  corner,  and  it  must  be 
screened  from  general  observation.  Then  why  not 
so  arrange  it  that  the  whole  has  the  a[]pearance 
of  a  charming  clump  or  hedge  of  such  general 
favourites  as  those  already  named  ?  They  do  not 
need  rich  soil,  but  will  well  repay  any  little  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  during  full 
growth.  In  this  same  garden  is  a  short  iron  fence 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lawn  tennis  court.  Against 
this  Roses  had  been  planted.  For  some  few  years 
they  were  kept  tied  in  and  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  a  certain  height.  At  present  they  have 
gone  first  on  one  side  of  the  iron  bars  and  then 
the  other,  so  that  they  are  now  self-supporting 
to  a  great  extent.  There  is  grand  growth  upon 
them  and  no  small  amount  of  bloom,  consisting, 
as  they  do,  of  Oloire  de  Dijon,  Reve  d'Or,  W.  A 
Richardson,  Aimee  Vibert,  and  others  of  like 
character.  R. 

TEA  ROSES  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 
"The  end  of  the  Rose  .season  "  was  the  title  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in  The  Gardex  by  "  Ridge- 
w^ood  "  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  very  misleading 
title  it  was.  The  time  of  its  appearance  did  prac- 
tically agree  with  the  close  of  the  season  as 
far  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  concerned, 
not  a  few  of  which  I  have  seen  of  late  almost  as 
bare  and  leafless  as  at  midwinter.  The  shows, 
too,  were  over  at  the  time  the  article  in  ([uestion 
appeared.  They  come  with  a  rush  and  cease  as 
suddenly  as  they  began,  suggesting  to  the  ma- 
jority of  people  that  the  Rose  is  a  flower  of  two 
or  three  weeks  in  summer,  instead  of  one  which 
is  or  may  be  had  in  quantity  for  quite  four  months 
of  the  year.  During  July  there  is  fierce  competi- 
tion among  the  votaries  of  the  flower,  but  after, 
no  further  encouragement  is  oS'ered,  and  only  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  solitary  tracte  growers  leads  to 
the  representation  of  the  queen  of  flowers  at  any 
of  the  later  shows.  I  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause flower  shows  are  popular  and  aff'ord  an 
admirable  means  of  showing  and  teaching  those 
who  visit  them  what  are  the  flowers  of  the  season 
at  which  they  are  held.  So  far  as  the  Tea  Roses 
are  concerned,  there  would  be  little  less  difficulty 
in  showing  them  in  the  same  perfection  of  form 
and  colour  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  first  half  of  September  as  they  appear  dur- 
mg  June  and  July.  But  better  still  would  be  to 
modify  the  methods  of  exhibiting  and  show  the 
best  kinds  at  this  season  as  they  grow  and  bloom. 
The  false  standard  of  merit  which  constitutes  an 
exhibition  Rose  is  responsible  for  keeping  many 
lovely  kinds  from  ever  appearing  on  the  show 
board.  There  are  many  of  them  in  clusters  that 
would  be  a  revelation  to  hundreds  if  shown  antl 
seen  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  end  of 
the  season,  indeed,  when  a  great  gioup  of  IVhirie 
van  Houttu  is  only  waiting  a  few  days'  sun  to 
open  hundreds  of  flowers.  Upon  this  same  crroup 
I  have  seen  quite  500  flowers  open  at  one  tiSie  on 
a   September  day.     In   June    Rose    flowers   are 


fewer  and  perhaps  finer,  but  the  best  Rose  pic- 
tures unfold  in  the  autumn  when  the  bushes  are 
in  luxuriant  growth,  when  old  and  young  leafage 
gives  rich  contrasts  of  green  and  purple,  and  the 
strong  summer  shoots  are  crowned  with  blcosoms. 
Although  an  autumnal  display  is  an  assured 
thing  with  Tea  Roses  growing  vigorously,  I  note 
interesting  variations  in  its  character  and  effect 
under  the  influence  of  diver.se  soils  and  situations. 
In  the  warm,  light  loam  of  the  eastern  counties 
both  summer  and  autumn  blooming  are  clearly 
defined  periods,  and  there  is  a  short  cessation 
between  the  two  displaj-s,  this  being  during  the 
month  of  August.  In  the  close,  adhesive  loam  of 
North  Sussex  there  is  absolutely  no  break  at  all, 
but  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom.  In  both 
cases,  however,  there  is  no  questioning  when 
autumn  approaches  that  Tea  Roses  are  pre- 
eminently before  all  others. 

Go  into  the  garden  now  in  which  Tea  Roses  are 
a  leading  feature,  and  among  them  will  be  found 
the  best  flowers  of  the  garden,  no  matter  with 
what  they  are  brought  into  comparison.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  climbing  Teas  are  the 
longest  blooming  and  most  satisfying  of  all  the 
climbing  Roses,  and,  combining  great  vigour  with 
absolute  hardine,ss,  they  are  kinds  for  everybody. 
After  long  experience  I  have  given  the  pride 
of  place  to  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  on  walls,  fences 
and  in  the  open  it  is  again  full  of  its  exquisite 
buds  and  full  rich  flowers.  Next  in  merit  is 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  .and  Emilie  Dupuy  completes  the 
best  trio  of  this  race.  Mme.  Berard  is  always 
finer  in  autumn  than  at  any  time,  and  on  a  fence 
gives  splendid  blossoms  of  perfect  form  and 
matchless  colour.  Mme.  Chauvry,  Duchesse 
d'Auerstadt,  and  Henriette  de  Beauveau  may  be 
added  by  all  those  who  grow  Roses  in  a  w'arm 
spot.  I  have  often  praised  them,  but  they  are 
not  certain  sorts  everywhere.  Reve  d'Or  gives  us 
its  richest  coloured  blooms  at  this  time,  whilst 
W.  A.  Richardson  repeats  its  summer  display. 
The  newer  L'Ideal,  now  becoming  established, 
appears  to  be  a  certain  kind.  It  attracts  much 
attention  from  its  unique,  variously  tinted  flowers. 
These  are  sorts  to  grow  in  quantity  wherever 
there  is  space  to  train  them,  and  if  this  is  wanting, 
what  better  use  could  be  made  of  them  than  as  a 
screen  where  a  hedge  was  needed,  or  a  back  line 
to  a  border  of  hardy  plants,  or  even  the  dwarf 
Teas? 

The  dwarfer  kinds  to  be  effective  must  be  in 
close  groups,  with  little  or  no  bare  ground  visible 
between  or  among  the  plants.  As  to  the  kinds,  I 
will  first  give  the  best  dozen,  and  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  these 
only  or  half  of  them  in  groups  of  a  dozen  upwards, 
according  to  space,  than  to  have  the  most  select 
and  complete  collection.  It  may  be  that  the  dozen 
here  given  will  not  agree  with  the  show  selection, 
but  I  recommend  Roses  that  have  no  weak  points, 
but  in  a  mass  make  a  picture,  with  flowers  in 
[ilenty  on  healthy  handsome  bushes.  The  most 
vigorous  kinds  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  apart, 
and  not  a  few  may  be  grouped  at  half  that 
distance  between  the  plants.  Marie  van  Houtte, 
previously  mentioned,  must  ever  be  one  of  the  first 
Roses,  and  next  to  it  Anna  Ollivier.  Mme.  Hoste 
and  Edith  Gilford,  two  quite  modern  kinds,  come 
next,  and  for  a  close  compact  group  the  last- 
named  has  no  rival.  Mme.  Lambard  is  always 
most  attractive  at  this  time,  a  group  of  bushes, 
and  sometimes  the  same  bush,  producing  flowers 
of  several  distinct  shades.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  are  drooping  Roses,  but 
the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  so  apparent  when  they 
make  large  bushes.  Rubens  and  Mme.  Charles 
are  always  good,  also  Jules  Finger.  None  of 
these  need  description  now ;  they  should  be  familiar 
to  all.  To  complete  the  dozen,  I  shall  select  Dr. 
Grill  and  Marie  d'Oileans,  both  \ery  handsome, 
very  distinct,  hardy,  and  strong.  Neither  is  well 
known,  but  our  groups  of  these  two  kinds  at  the 
present  time  are  as  good  as  anything  in  the  gar- 
den. Catherine  Jlermet  and  The  Bride  will  be 
missed  perhaps  from  the  above  selection,  but  let 
them  come  next.  They  are  grand  Roses,  but 
when  habit  of  growth  and  the  general  picturesque 


beauty  of  the  group  are  taken  into  consideration 
as  well,  they  are  a  little  behind.  I  have  just 
looked  round  the  Roses  and  taken  a  list  of  other 
lovely  kinds.  There  are  many  which  make  lovely 
pictures  in  the  garden,  but  never  appear  at  the 
shows  owing  to  the  full-flowered  individual  speci- 
mens, the  one  type  of  show  Rose  being  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  exhibiting.  Those  that  quickly 
come  and  go  in  varying  quantity  are  of  the  loose 
flowered  type.  Such  is  Marciuise  de  Vivens, 
dwarf,  and  delightful  in  growth  and  blossom  now, 
always  one  of  the  sweetest  scented  ;  its  perfume 
is  really  powerful.  Narcisse  with  clusters  of 
creamy  buds,  Princesse  de  Sagan  in  crimson- 
amaranth.  Souvenir  de  David  d'Angers,  rich  glow- 
ing red,  Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz  with  erect  clus- 
ters of  shell-petalled  flowers,  Adam  in  drooping 
rosy  globes,  Cointesse  Riza  du  Pare,  with  great 
branched  heads  of  bloom  in  indescribable  shades 
of  rose  and  copper,  are  certain  to  give  the  fullest 
measure  ot  satisfaction  and  enjo3'ment  in  close 
groups  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  plants.  Other 
good  kinds  might  be  added,  for  this  long-lasting 
continuous  bloom  is  not  a  monopoly  possessed  by 
a  few  kinds.  It  exists  in  the  type  and  parent  of 
the  race,  Rosa  indica,  a  charming  single  Rose  that 
blooms  from  the  first  days  of  summer  till  the  close 
of  autumn.  A.  H. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
R.iMBLiNG  among  my  Roses  to-day  (August  23)  I 
came  across  a  few  more  which  struck  me  as 
worthy  of  some  slight  notice.  One  was  Rove 
d'Or,  a  Rose  that  is  doing  magnificently  this  early 
autumn.  On  the  '2"2nd  I  saw  two  good  blooms  at 
Eastbourne,  and  can  now  cut  cjuite  a  bunch  from 
a  plant  in  a  corner  between  two  buildings.  Always 
a  good  grower,  almost  evergreen,  and  where  one 
will  but  allow  it  full  sway  one  of  our  most  free- 
blooming  Roses.  A  great  many  condemn  these 
extra  vigorous  sorts  unjustly  ;  in  fact,  they  never 
give  them  a  chance  to  show  their  true  character. 
There  is  a  somewhat  new  Rose  called  Brunnert 
Fridolin,  and  which  is  now  most  beautiful  with 
me.  This  is  also  an  extra  strong  grower,  and  is  the 
most  distinct  in  colour  of  any  of  the  cherry-reds. 
Cherry-red  scarcely  fits  it  in  fact,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  other  shade  to  name  as  the  predominating 
feature.  In  the  centre  it  is  paler,  caused  by  a 
distinct  blotch  of  creamy  and  delicate  pink  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  When  ripe  and  leafless  the 
wood  is  almost  as  deeply  coloured  as  that  of  the 
Dogwoods.  From  the  old  wood  it  bloomed 
splendidly  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  again 
from  the  forwardest  of  this  summer's  growth.  An- 
other Rose  that  has  been  extra  good  is  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  one  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is 
a  splendid  Rose  under  glass,  and  also  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  open  even  during  the  present  sea- 
son. Should  we  get  a  fine  autumn  this  Rose  will 
be  among  the  most  showy  and  beautiful. 

Several  Chinas  and  others  of  the  semi-doubles 
are  grand  in  cottage  gardens  around  here.  Look- 
ing over  an  old  bed  of  Roses  I  came  across  a  very 
good  flower  of  Gloire  de  Ducher,  one  of  my  old 
favourites.  Further  on  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
small  piece  of  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  that  deli- 
cate grower  which  seems  to  exhaust  itself  by  pro- 
ducing a  splendid  bloom  occasionally.  Haditnot 
been  for  a  flower  it  would  not  have  been  noticed. 
This  bed  has  been  untouched  for  about  seventeen 
years,  and  I  often  discover  an  almost  for- 
gotten friend  in  it.  The  stick  of  buds  beneath 
this  bloom  was  promptly  removed  and  worked 
upon  some  weak  seedling  Brier  slocks.  Among 
these  old  Roses  is  a  plant  of  Reynolds-Hole,  not 
the  dark  variety  generally  known,  and  which  is 
properly  called  Paul's  Reynolds-Hole,  but  a  deep 
rose-coloured  flower  of  no  particular  merit,  except 
that  it  is  remarkably  free  and  hartly  and  always 
good  in  the  autumn.  Here,  too,  was  that  pretty 
little  white  Rose  Mme.  Fran(;ois  Pittet,  a  perfect 
globe  while  young  and  borne  in  trusses  through- 
out the  whole  season.  Bedford  Belle  has  been 
very  pretty.  At  times  we  get  a  bloom  of  this 
that  would  pass  for  a  Marie  Cointet  were  it  not 
that  growth  is  so  thoroughly  distinct.     By  the 
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way,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  single 
bloom  of  Marie  Cointet  at  any  of  the  many  Ro?e 
shows  visited  this  season.  It  always  finishes  into 
a  presentable  flower,  although  first  ajjpearances 
are  far  from  favourable.  Mme.  Vidot  and  Emilie 
Hausburg  have  been  pretty,  but  are  much  too 
shy  for  general  culture.  A  very  dark  Rose  that 
flowers  wonderfully  well  when  its  long  growths  are 
bent  down  is  found  in  Henry  Bennett.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  very  mi.ch  like  a  miniature 
Charles  Lefebvre.  Docteur  Baillon,  too,  is  seldom 
seen,  probably  because  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  we 
could  wish,  although  it  is  a  free  grower  and 
bloomer.  About  six  years  ago  I  depended  upon 
it  as  a  market  Rose  almost  as  much  as  Gerieral 
Jacciueminot,  but  a  severe  winter  almost  killed 
the  lot.  It  is  between  (leneral  Jacqueminot  and 
Charles  Lefebvre  for  colour  and  form,  but  not  so 
large.  A  few  good  and  useful  blooms  of  Pauline 
Labonte  and  of  Marquise  do  Sanima  have  also 
been  pleasing.  The  latter  is  a  good  grower,  the 
blooms  having  a  peculiar  deep  saflron  centre, 
with  paler  edges.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  it  at  all  presentable  this  season  because  the 
petals  are  so  particularly  thin  in  substance,  but  it 
has  opened  even  better  than  usual.  A  few  half- 
standards  of  Francisca  Kruger  are  completely 
covered  with  bloom  and  buds.  On  a  wall  in  a 
neighbour's  garden  I  saw  the  finest  show  of 
Socrates,  Mme.  Falrot,  Caroline  Kuster  and 
Mme.  des  Tartas  I  have  ever  noticed.  They  are 
all  very  old  plants,  and  l^eing  upon  a  dry  terrace 
the  present  season  has  suited  them  admirably. 

After  going  among  the  Roses  jiroper  I  had  a 
look  at  the  stocks.  Both  those  budded  and  those 
in  the  cutting  beds  ready  for  transplanting  ne.xt 
spring  or  autumn  are  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. A  more  complete  contrast  to  last  season  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  buds  that  were 
inserted  early  are  pushing  into  growth,  and  we 
maj'  probably  get  some  decent  blooms  of  such 
precocious  varieties  as  La  France  and  others 
from  those  buds  worked  this  summer.  It  is 
certain  we  shall  if  we  get  drier  and  varmer 
weather  from  now  onwards.  I  do  not  like  the 
buds  to  start  unless  they  do  so  sutficientlj-  early 
to  ensure  a  fair  ripening  at  the  base  of  new- 
growth,  if  not  throughout  the  whole.  With  such 
a  prolonged  season  for  budding,  one  need  not 
fear  being  behind,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  a  large  number  has  to  be  done  and  the 
summer  is  hot  and  dry.  At  such  times  it  is  very 
noticeable  how  soon  the  bark  of  stocks  ceases 
to  lift  easily.  We  could  not  possibly  have  a 
better  time  for  striking  own-root  Roses  in  the 
open  than  the  present,  and  if  fairly  ripe,wood  be 
chosen  and  inserted  in  a  sandy  loam  on  a  par- 
tially shaded  border,  there  is  little  fear  of  failure. 

Ridi;ewood. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  seedling  Carnation.— I  beg  to  enclose  you 

two  or  three  flowers  of  a  seedling  yellow  Carna- 
tion I  raised  from  seed  three  years  ago.  It  is  very 
free  flowering  and  hardy,  having  stood  in  the 
open  garden  since  I  raised  it.  — W.  J.  BiRx, 
Cromer. 

*,*  A  very  good  yellow.  Try  it  in  the  open 
air  from  layers  with  the  best  sorts. — Eu. 

Yellow  Ingestrie  Apple.  —  "  W.  F.  F.'' 
(p.  174)  regrets  this  fine  old  (September  Apple  is 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Kent,  as  we  have  10,000  trees  of  it  at  present, 
which  will  find  customers  this  season,  as  well  as 
examples  for  garden  culture.  It  is  one  of  the 
best,  paying  sorts  we  grow,  and  our  trees  are 
loaded  even  this  scarce  Ajjple  season.  It  is  known 
here  as  the  Summer  ( lolden  Pippin. — ti.  Biinyard 
AND  Co.,  Maiihlone. 

Double  Begonias  at  Cork.— My  beds  of 
double  Begonias  are  in  full  beauty  of  abundant 
and  varied  bloom.  I  think  we  never  had  a  more 
favourable  season  for  the  growth  of  these  most 
lovely  plants,  which  get  Handsomer  and  hand- 


somer year  by  year.  My  good  friend.  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles,  is  now,  I  think,  the  premier  raiser,  and 
quite  surpasses  the  Continental  raisers.  He 
writes  me  that  some  of  his  seedlings  of  last  year 
are  surprisingly  fine,  making  one  wonder  where 
they  will  stop. — W.  E.  Ou.mbleton. 

The  Scotch  Thistle  (Onopordon  acanthium). 
— The  photograph  enclosed  shows  a  plant  of  the 
Thistle  family,  but  I  am  unable  to  name  it.  It 
has  sprung  u|i  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbour  here, 
and  has  reached  the  remarkable  dimensionsof  Sfeet 
4  inches  high  ;  leaves  25  inches  long,  ISj  inches 
wide.  I  am  informed  by  a  lady  who  has  lived  in 
the  house  many  years  that  there  was  one  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  same  garden,  and  there  has  not 
been  another  till  this  present  one,  which  sprang 
up  this  year. — A.  Carr,  Halen  Hall  Gardens, 
theadtt. 

*„*  The  photograph  sent  shows  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  Scotch  Thistle.  An  engraving  of 
tliis  plant  was  given  in  The  Garden*  of  July  7  of 
of  this  year. — Ed. 

Mirabelle  Plum  in  Essex. — I  send  a  small 
branch  of  the  Mirabelle  Plum,  showing  how 
prolific  it  is  here.  I  gathered  six  bushels  ofl'  a 
tree  planted  ten  years  ago.  It  is  greatly  in  favour 
here  both  for  cooking  and  preserving.  It  is  best 
for  preserving  in  the  green  state  just  before  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour.  Tliere  has  been  a 
great  quantity  of  it  made  into  jam  this  season  at 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey'sjam  factory  at  Elsenham  Hall. 
It' is  considered  by  many  who  have  tasted  it  to  be 
superior  to  Green  Gage,  and  is  of  a  better  colour. 
In  the  cottage  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  a  good  many  large  trees  of  it  which  nearly 
always  bear  good  crops. — H.  Lister,  Kaaton 
Lodiji   Gardfiis. 

Allamanda  Williamsi. — This  very  fine  Alla- 
manda  was  a  feature  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Upper  Holloway  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  W'il- 
liams  and  Son.  It  is  distinct  from  other 
kinds,  ijarticularly  in  growth,  this  being  quite 
dwarf,  the  plant  making  a  compact  little  bush, 
each  shoot  terminating  in  a  dense  umbel  com- 
posed of  buds  and  expanded  flowers.  The  latter, 
individually  measuring  about  4  inches  across,  are 
of  a  very  clear,  rich  shade  of  yellow,  whilst  they 
are  delicately  scented.  A.  Williamsi  is  suitable 
for  growing  in  .5-inch  pots,  as  in  these  the  plants 
bloom  profusely,  the  shoots  each  bearing  a  wealth 
of  flowers. 

Nepenthes  mixta. — The  Nepenthes  seem  in 
little  demand  now,  l)ut  some  of  the  newer  forms 
raised  are  very  interesting  and  beautiful  in  colour. 
One  of  these  is  N.  mixta,  which  we  noticed  re- 
cently in  the  nur.«ery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  This  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween N.  Curti.si,  which  was  the  pollen  parent, 
and  N.  Northiana.  One  traces  the  parentage  in 
the  hybrid,  the  pitchers  being  about  8  inches  in 
length,  the  wing,  so  to  say,  fringed,  and  the 
colour  greeni.sh  j'ellow,  marked  with  red.  as  one 
sees  in  N.  Northiana,  the  ribs  at  the  apex  of  the 
pitcher  being  intense  crimson  in  colour.  Those 
who  grow  Pitcher  Plants  should  get  this  compara- 
tively new  addition. 

Seedling  Gloxinias. — 1  have  sent  you  some 
Gloxinia  blooms  and  leaves  from  seed  sown  on 
February  2.  The  plants,  now  in  5- inch  pots,  are 
each  carrying  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  blooms, 
from  thirty  to  forty  being  fully  open  at  one  time. 
I  have  300  plants  from  one  packet  of  seed. — A. 
Rowlands,  Coniy  Weistuii  Hall  Gardens,  IxirorHi, 
Sujlblk: 

*,*  Superb  flowers  with  lovely  rich  colours. 
They  were  unfortunately  packed  in  cotton  wool, 
which  greatly  marred  their  beauty.  If  carefully 
packed  in  a  single  layer  in  a  box  with  strips  of 
tissue  paper  between  each  line  the  flow-ers  would 
have  travelled  far  better.  Cotton  wool  is  the  worst 
packing  that  can  be  used  for  such  flowers. — Ed. 

Liilium  Krameri  at  Warley  Place.  — 
This  Japanese  Lily  is  considered  by  mo-st 
cultivators  to  be  very  difficult  to  grow  out  of 
doors.  I  have  here  the  proof  that  outdoor  clo- 
ture is  the  best.  One  rarely  sees  it  flower  the 
second  year  in  pots  ;  this  probably  is  owing  to  ex- 


cessive changes,  as  the  water  is  not  always  judici- 
ously given.  During  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
had  an  effective  and  continuous  feast  of  its  deli- 
cate rosy  flowers  on  the  rock  garden.  Most  of 
these  Ijulbs  were  planted  three  years  ago.  On 
one  day  twenty-five  flowers  were  open.  About 
half  the  batch  had  three  flowers  on  one  spike, 
the  rest  one  and  two.  This  Lily  is  growing  in 
rough  sand  and  peat  on  a  sloping  bank  amongst 
low-growing  shrubs. — .1.  M. 

Senecio  pulcher  in  masses. — This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  autumn  flowers.  We  remember 
some  time  ago  seeing  a  mass  of  it,  the  only  way  to 
get  the  full  eff'ect  of  the  warm  rich  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  garden  may  be  as  brilliant  in  autumn 
as  in  summer  if  the  many  things  that  bloom  natu- 
rally at  that  season  are  planted  in  quantity.  This 
is  one  of  them,  the  strong  stems  springing  out 
from  the  base  of  fleshy,  leathery  green  leaves.  The 
flowers  of  this  Senecio  are  individually  broad  and 
very  striking,  and,  being  produced  so  late  in  the 
autumn,  are  the  more  valuable.  It  is  a  plant 
that  requires  some  amount  of  shelter,  being  apt 
to  get  cut  off  by  early  frosts,  and  requires  a  deep 
loamy,  moist,  well-drained'  soil.  One  sometimes 
sees  this  Senecio  in  pots,  but  that  is  not  the  way 
to  get  the  true  beauty  of  the  plant. 

Annual  Calliopsis.  —  How  charming  and 
showy  this  annual  is  with  fair  treatment  and 
abundance  of  room  to  grow.  Two  very  pretty 
masses  of  it  consist  entirely  of  self-sown  plants, 
and  they  have  had  abundance  of  room  to  grow, 
each  plant  being  a  large  spreading  bushy  mass 
with  hundreds  of  blossoms.  It  is  a  graceful  and 
lasting  flower,  and,  in  common  with  many  other 
good  annuals,  has  suffered  in  reputation  from  the 
bad  .system  of  sowing  whole  packets  of  seed  on  a 
S])ot  about  large  enough  to  nourish  and  sustain 
one  healthy  plant.  One  mass  consists  of  the 
ordinary  type,  C.  tinctoria,  which  produces  yellow 
flowers  having  deep  black  centres.  The  other 
mass  arrests  the  attention  of  all  who  see  it,  the 
variety  being  that  known  as  nigra  speciosa  or 
atrosanguinea,  and  the  strain  of  seed  a  good  one. 
All  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  dark  rich  velvet 
brown  colour,  a  very  distinct  and  most  uncommon 
shade  in  any  flower.  This  annual  is  as  good  for 
cutting  as  it  is  for  forming  a  display  in  beds  and 
borders. 

Calopetalon  r.ngens.— Although  grown  in 
gardens  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  when  Austra- 
lian and  Cape  plants  were  the  most  fashionable  of 
greenhouse  subjects,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
one  sees  this  Australian  climber  now-a-days.  It 
is  jileasing  to  find  it  is  still  keiit  in  cultivation 
at  Kew  ;  in  the  temperate  house  there  a  plant  is 
now  flowering  very  freely.  It  is  trained  over  a 
trellis,  and  the  dull  orange-red  flower-trusses, 
ensconced  among  the  dark  green  leaves,  have  a 
very  )iretty  effect,  although  the  [ilant  cannot  be 
described  as  particularly  showy.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  and  from  .3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  the  in- 
florescence being  corymbose  and  borne  on  a  long 
twisted  stalk  at  the  end  of  each  shoot.  It  is 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  up  of  about  a 
couple  of  dozen  flowers.  The  flower  at  its  base 
is  tubular,  but  .-it  the  top  seiiarates  into  five 
oblong  pointed  petals.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is 
half-an-inch  long  and  orange-yellow,  the  petals 
red  with  an  orange  tinge.  The  species  is  more  to 
be  recommended  to  those  who  like  to  grow  out-of- 
the-way,  yet  not  unattractive  plants  than  to  those 
whose  space  indoors  has  to  be  apportioned  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting 
and  for  similar  purposes. 

New  Heliotropes. — In  France  considerable 
attention  apjiears  to  be  given  to  the  Heliotrope, 
and  named  varieties  are  numerous.  M.  Bruant 
sent  us  some  of  his  fine  kinds  for  trial  this  spring, 
and  bold,  sweet,  hand.some  things  some  of  them 
are,  strong  and  sturdy  in  growth,  whilst  the 
flowers  show  considerable  advancement  in  size  in- 
dividually and  in  clusters  as  well,  some  of  these 
being  of  immense  size.  A  few  of  the  best  sorts 
are  Mme.  Arthur  Gu(?,  with  bold  trusses  of  large 
lavender-blue,  white-eyeil  flowers  ;  Mme.  Barsby, 
of  a  deep  violet-blue  self  colour  and  very  ettec- 
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tive  ;  Mme.  Bruant,  large  and  fine  in  flower  and 
truss  ;  Mme.  Rene  Andre,  most  distinct,  with  deep 
green,  much  wrinkled  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  red- 
dish violet  shade,  a  strong  and  effective  colour. 
I'icciola  and  Cameleon  both  [irodiice  immense 
trus.ses  and  are  distinct  in  colour.  All  these  kinds 
have  that  very  essential  charm  of  the  true  Helio- 
trope— scent.  There  are  some  new  kinds  i[uite 
scentless. 

Pear  Jargonelle.— The  .Jargonelle  is  no  doubt 
the  best  early  Pear.  Such  small  early  Pears  as 
Citron  des  Carmes  and  Doyenm?  d'Ete  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  the  quality  is  very  poor. 
Last  year  the  .Jargonelle  was  poor,  the  weather 
being  too  hot,  but  this  season  it  is  splenditl  from 
a  standard  in  the  open,  .and  this  a  young  tree 
planted  eight  years.  At  one  time  I  had  two  old 
trees  against  a  wall,  but  the  flavour  was  never 
good,  or  at  least  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
fruit  from  a  standard  tree.  Against  walls  the 
fruit  of  course  comes  much  larger. — A.  Y. 

The  flowers  of  August.—"  Flora,"  who 
gives  a  comprehensive  list  on  p.  172,  has  made  a 
few  strange  omissions,  and  these  some  of  the 
boldest  and  handsomest  of  hardy  things.  Take 
the  Torch  Lilies,  for  example.  These  are  left  out, 
anil  yet  they  are  a  host  in  themselves.  Those 
whose  gardens  .are  favourable  to  them  might  do 
many  worse  things  than  devote  a  border  or  some 
large  beds  to  bold  groups  of  the  best  kinds.  They 
are  now  so  numerous  and  so  fine,  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  neglecting  them.  We  have  a 
large  group,  and  from  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  garden  it  stands  up  unique  in  its  brilliancy. 
Where,  again,  are  the  h.ardy  Fuchsias  and  the 
Cape  Hj'acinth,  (Jaultonia  candicans?  Both  are 
cheap  and  easily  obtained  in  quantity,  and  grouped 
alone  are  very  showy,  but  specia"lly  pretty  in 
association.  Rudbeckias,  too,  must  ba  included, 
and  the  finest  feature  in  the  garden  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  hardy  Heaths,  which  should  be 
found  in  all  gardens  where  Rhododendrons  thrive. 
—A.  H. 

Fuchsia  triphylla.— After  having  been  lost 
sight  of  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries  this 
charming  Fuchsia  has  in  recent  years  obtained  a 
fair  amount  of  notice.  It  was  discovered  originally 
by  the  botanist  Plumier  in  the  West  Indian  island 
of  St.  Domingo  in  17Ut»,  and  was  named  as  above 
by  him  on  account  of  the  threefold  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  at  each  node.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  Fuchsia  in  cultivation,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  original 
types.  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  reddish  purple 
colour,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  green  at  any  time. 
It  affords  a  very  effective  background  for  the 
racemes  of  pendent  flowers,  which,  borne  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  fiery  orange- 
red.  The  species  is  of  dwarf,  compact  habit, 
although  its  long-tubed  flowers  show  its  relation- 
ship with  F.  boliviana,  F.  corymbiflora,  and  other 
t,all-growing  species.  Although  it  can,  like  .all 
Fuchsias,  be  increased  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  cuttings,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  obtain 
large,  well-formed  plants  afterwards.  After 
growing  freely  for  a  few  months  it  is  apt  to  go 
off  stunted  and  weak.  The  best  success  with  it 
has  been  obtained  by  growing  it  all  along  in  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere,  such  as  is  used  to  start 
the  ordinary  garclen  Fuchsias  into  growth  in 
spring.  Jlr.  Latham,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
G.ardens,  has  been  one  of  its  most  successful  culti- 
vators. 

Single  Cactus  Dahlias.— We  have  had  the 
D.ihlia  in  many  forms  and  of  all  sizes,  each  having 
a  term  of  popularity,  but  the  Cactus  kinds,  being 
less  formal,  are  likely  to  last  longest  in  popular 
estimation.  The  florists  improved  the  old  type  of 
single  Dahlia  till  it  became  very  regular  in  form. 
In  the  class  under  notice  we  have  a  decided  and 
welcome  break  aw.ay  from  this,  and  the  varieties 
will  find  many  to*  admire  them.  To  Messrs. 
Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  belong  the  credit  of  their 
introduction  to  our  gardens,  and  they  kindly  sent 
a  few  varieties  for  trial,  which  are  now  flowering 
freely.  Among  tliem  Earl  of  Ra\enswood  is  re^ 
markably  distinct  and  showy,  with  large  starry 


flowers  quite  6  inches  across  and  of  a  brilliant 
orange-red  colour.  Queen  Mary,  pure  white  : 
Argyle,  dark  maroon-red  (a  very  rich  colour)  ; 
(iuy  Afannering,  pale  yellow  flushed  with  pink  ; 
Bruce,  clear  soft  .self-yellow  ;  Lochiel,  bright  red  ; 
Lucy  Ashton,  rich  crimson  ;  and  Ivanhoe,  light 
purple,  are  all  good  kinds,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  colour. 

A  good  town  tree.— A  tree  that  does  not 
quickly  outgrow  its  allotted  space  is  the  Mountain 
Ash,  and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  for  mode- 
r.ate-sized  gardens  in  or  near  towns.  It  is  certainly 
much  better  than  larger  native  trees,  such  as 
Elms,  Limes,  Poplars,  &c.,  which,  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  be  handsome,  have  to  be  lopped  and 
otherwise  mutilated  to  keep  them  within  pre- 
scribed limits.  The  Mountain  Ash  in  leaf,  flower 
and  fruit  gives  three  pretty  aspects  of  beauty,  but 
the  last,  by  far  the  most  enjoj'able  of  all,  is  gene- 
rally cut  short  in  country  places  where  birds 
abound.  Near  towns,  however,  it  is  different,  and 
I  Iiave  frequently  admired  of  late  some  fine  trees 
in  a  little  town  and  within  a  few  j'ards  of  tlie 
street.  Every  branch  is  drooping  with  the 
weight  of  the  berries,  which  make  a  welcome  and 
V)rilliant  display  of  colour  that  will  last  a  long 
time.  The  old  kind  itself  is  handsome  enough, 
but  varieties  are  now  to  be  had,  one  at  least 
named  asplenifolia  having  the  loveliest  of  leafage, 
as  graceful  as  that  of  the  Fern  after  which  it  is 
specifically  named,  and  a  charming  foil  to  future 
clusters  of  berries. — A.  H. 

Cure  for  mildew. — In  1888  you  published  a 
recipe  for  a  mildew  destroyer,  which  I  have  found 
so  useful,  that  I  venture  to  repeat  it.  I  have  tried 
many  things,  but  none  so  good  as  this.  To  .3  lbs. 
of  unslaked  lime  and  4  lbs.  of  sulphur  add  1  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  boil  all  together  for  forty 
minutes.  After  settling,  pour  off"  the  clear  liquid 
and  bottle.  LTse  when  required,  diluting  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  to  half  a  pint  in  3  gallons  soft 
water.  It  may  be  used  through  a  sprayer  or  an 
ordinarj-  sj'ringe,  and  is  a  cheap  and  most  etficient 
remedy.  I  find  it  especially  useful  for  outdoor 
crops,  such  .as  Roses,  Onions,  and  Peas  — anything 
in  fact  which  is  subject  to  attack.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  nothing  will  stop  an  attack  of 
mildew  on  Onions,  but  I  h.ave  never  known  the 
above  mixture  fail  to  cure.  Age  does  not  weaken 
the  solution.  I  have  some  now  that  was  made  si.\ 
years  ago,  .and  it  is  ()uite  as  good  now  as  then. 
One  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  that  is  if  used 
on  indoor  plants,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
splash  any  painted  surface,  or  the  paint  will  be 
come  sadly  di?coloured  and  remain  so  for  a  long 
time. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Hypericum  nummularioides. — On  p.  180 
this  is  named  by  "  R.  I.  L."  as  a  species  of  interest 
now  in  flower  in  Jlessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Exeter.  I  hojie  the  statement  is  authentic,  be- 
cause the  plant  would  be  a  novel  and  interesting 
rarity.  It  is  only  known  to  exist  wild  in  one  re- 
mote spot  in  the  Caucasus,  and  is  described  in  the 
supplement  of  E.  Boissiers  "  Flor.a  Orientalis" 
(publi.shed  in  ISSS)  on  the  authority  of  Trautvett- 
ner,  E.  Boissier  never  having  seen  a  specimen. 
Perhaps  the  plant  at  Exeter  was  the  better-known 
Pyrenean  H.  nnmmularium,  which  requires  rather 
special  conditions,  and  so  is  not  very  often  seen 
in  cultivation.  Two  other  species  of  Hypericum 
are  mentioned,  H.  empetrifolium  and  H.  (.'oris,  one 
of  which,  though  it  is  hardly  clear  which,  is  said 
to  have  disa|)peared  from  several  gardens.  H. 
empetrifolium  is  more  likely  to  have  disappeared, 
because  being  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Southern  (Jreece  and  the  islands  it  rarel}'  sur- 
vives a  winter  in  English  gardens.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  kec[)ing  it  through  the  winter  here 
even  under  glass  without  heat  enough  to  exclude 
frost.  H.  Coris,  however,  is  a  verj'  good  substi- 
tute, being  similar  in  flower  and  leaf,  but  dwarter 
and  far  hardier.  In  .lune  and  July  it  sparkles 
with  a  multitude  of  golden  flowers  as  brilliantly 
as  any  plant  I  have. — C.  Wolley-Dop,  Eihje 
IJnll,  Malpa^. 

Polygonum  complexum. — There  is  an  enor- 
mous family  of    Knotweeds,   but  few   kinds   are 


worth  a  place  in  gardens.  An  exception  must  be 
made,  however,  to  the  kind  under  notice,  although 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  name  used  is  correct.  I  can- 
not find  any  species  corres[)onding  to  it  in  Nichol- 
son's "  Dictionary  of  (!ardening.'  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  the  most  apt  description  of  it  would  be 
a  very  much  magnified  Buckwheat.  The  strongest 
shoots  are  at  present  about  ')  feet  high.  The  stem 
has  lateral  branches  and  the  whole  plant  is  a  mass 
of  bold  luxuriant  leafage,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
light  green  colour  with  reddish  veins,  triangular, 
but  tapering,  some  of  them  i)  inches  in  length, 
with  a  broad  base  of  nearly  the  same  width.  At 
about  a  yard  up  it  commenced  blooming,  and  now 
continues  as  it  grows,  producing  a  siiike  in  the 
axil  of  each  leaf.  This  lengthens  to  about  6 
inches,  and  becomes  a  three-branched  flat  raceme 
bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 
The  flowers  of  cuspidatum  look  dirty  in  compari- 
son, so  pure  and  clear  is  the  colour.  They  last  a 
long  time,  too,  as  in  spite  of  deluges  of  rain  the 
first  racemes  that  appeared  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  are  still  fresh  and  show  no  signs  of  fading, 
though  others  have  been  produced  above  them. 
Many  more  can  be  seen  in  embryo  on  the  tip  of  the 
shoot,  so  that  evidently  it  will  continue  flowering 
till  the  frost  comes.  The  plants  are  growing  in 
wet  heavy  soil  and  are  in  luxuriant  health. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum. — Where  room 
can  be  found  for  this  plant  in  the  conservatory  it 
should  .always  be  included.  Its  stout,  herbaceous 
stems  are  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  bear  large 
oblong  leaves  16  inches  long  by  6  inches  wide, 
which  in  themselves  render  the  plant  a  striking 
object  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  During  August 
and  September  its  beauty  .and  eft'ectiveness  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  superb  racemes  of  flowers 
terminating  the  stems.  On  a  fine  plant  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  now  in  flower,  some  of 
these  are  6  inches  through  and  close  upon  IJ  feet 
in  length,  forming  large  cylinders  of  fragrant, 
lemon-yellow  flowers.  This  Hedychium  is  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  species,  and  has  in  warm  corners 
and  near  the  walls  of  hot-houses  been  grown  out- 
side for  se\  eral  years  with  a  covering  of  dry  litter 
in  winter.  To  obtain  it  in  perfection  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  the  protection  of  a  cool  house  with 
a  minimum  temperature  of  4(1,  or  even  a  little 
lower.  It  should  be  planted  out  in  rich  loam 
and  given  iilenty  of  water  during  the  growing 
period.  After  the  flowers  are  past,  water  should 
be  entirely  withheld  from  the  plants.  The  speci- 
men at  Kew  forms  a  mass  8  feet  across,  but  in 
smaller  houses,  of  course,  ]ilants  can  always  be 
kept  at  a  convenient  size  by  replanting  and  re- 
ducing occasionally.  The  flowers  are  borne  only 
on  the  growths  made  during  the  current  year,  but 
the  old  stems  will  remain  alive  on  the  plant  a  year 
or  two  longer. 

French  Cannas. — Amongst  the  more  popular 
plants  grown  at  tliis  time  are  the  Cannas,  and 
when  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  recently  we  noted  several  kinds  in  the  fine 
collection  grown  here.  One  gets  in  this  form  of 
Canna  a  Health  of  beauty,  the  plants  varying 
from  IS  inches  to  .'!  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  a 
wealtli  of  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of 
rich  shades  of  colour,  borne  in  spikes  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Gladiolus.  This  type  of  Canna 
is  useful  both  for  pots  and  the  open  ground,  espe- 
cially for  pots,  because  being  so  dwarf  .and  leafy 
the  plants  may  be  used  freely  for  the  conservatory 
and  greenhouse.  When  planted  in  the  open,  rich 
effects  may  be  gained  by  them.  Amongst  the 
fine.-t  kinds  are  the  following;  Baron  de  San- 
dians,  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarf,  foliage  green, 
and  the  flowers  produced  in  a  sturdy  spike,  whilst 
they  are  bright  \ermillion  in  shade  ;  Comtesse  de 
I'Estoile  is  golden  yellow,  spotted  with  .amaranth  : 
F.  Crozy,  orange  fFrancisque  Morel,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  ^all :  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  citron- 
yellow,  suHused  with  a  reddish  shade;  Mme. 
Crozy,  red,  edged  with  gold  ;  President  Carnot, 
carmine,  setoff  with  purplish  leafage  ;  and  Victor 
Hugo,  scarlet.  The  collection  comprises  all  the 
new^er  kinds,  amongst  which  are  some  beautiful 
forms,  as  Ktenigin  Charlotte,  scarlet,  edged  with 
yellow,  a  fine  handsome  flower,  and  Rose  Unique. 
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OAKVILLE,  CLONMEL. 

The  lodge  gate  opens  into  one  of  the  streets  of 
Clonmel,  but  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  Oakville 
is  so  shut  in,  that  the  houses  in  the  town  are 
not  visible  from  the  grounds,  which  contain 
about  14  acres,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  which  were  judiciously 
selected  and  planted  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 
Amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  fine  specimen 
of  Weeping  Elm  shown  in  the  engraving,  are, 
between  it  and  the  house,  a  fine  flowering  Ash, 
also  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  round  the 
lawn,  specimens  of  American,  Turkey,  and  com- 
mon Oaks,  Copper  and  Purple  Beeches,  Elms 
of  various  kinds.  Ash,  Sycamore,  Thorns,  double 
scarlet,  doul)le  pink  and  various  varieties,  in 
fine  old  .specimens,  Walnuts  and  Acacias,  with 
fine  Evergreens,  Cypresses,  Picea  nobilis, 
Nordmanniana,  &c. ,  two  very  fine  specimens 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniaua  erecta,  and  a  fine 
cut-leaved  Lime.     A  magnificent   specimen  of 


dishi  in  the  centre,  and  amongst  the  Orchids 
many  fine  -  foliaged  plants,  Calatheas,  An- 
thuriums,  etc.  W.  D.   Hemphill,  M.D. 
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ONCOCyCLUS  IRISES. 
As  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  say  you  would 
like  to  have  an  account  of  another  year's  experi- 
ence on  my  part  with  my  favourite  Oncocyclus 
Irises,  I  will  gladly  address  myself  to  it,  more 
especially  as  1  am  rusticating  j  ust  no w  and  have 
more  time  to  spare  tlian  is  generally  ihe  case  in 
Hyde.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Messrs. 
Leonard  and  Wood  for  expressing  a  wish  to  hear 
more  about  the  matter  from  me,  but  I  cannot 
at  all  agree  with  the  latter  when  he  says  that 
the  alphabet  of  the  business  is  stUl  quite  un- 
known to  us.  If  it  is  unknown  to  us  I  am  not 
the  person  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  must  refer 


this  :  "  Could  we  know  beforehand  what  weather 
is  in  store  for  ns  it  might  be  desirable  to  employ 
now  one  method,  now  another."  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  balance  struck  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  one  thing  had  to  be 
adopted  at  one  time,  another  at  anotlier,  just 
as  varying  circumstances  prevailed.  But  I  am 
only  too  ready  to  confess  that  from  merely 
thinking  about  it  I  never  could  advance  a  single 
step  beyond  some  such  compromise  as  the  above, 
and  the  whole  thing  seemed  darkness  visible  to 
me  till  a  chance  occurrence  jiut  the  right  solu- 
tion into  my  hands.  I  supjjose  that  after  I  had 
had  these  Oncocyclus  Irises  on  my  brain  so 
much,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  right  method  of 
treatment  and  then  to  miss  it  entirely.  The 
solution  of  the  jiuzzle  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  in  the  following  way  :  I  chanced  to  sec 
more  than  two  years  ago  a  plant  of  Iris  Susiana 
in  Mr.  Gotlman's  beautiful  garden  near  Hor- 
sham, which  was  growing  in  a  very  casual 
manner  on  a  little  raised  platform  of  its  own  and 


liakrille,  Clonmel.     Engraved  fur  The  Gardkn /rOHi  a  iilirjlograpli  fci/  Dr.   W.   D.  HfiiijihiU. 


Paulownia  iniperialis  which  I  planted  in  the 
grounds  of  a  house  of  mine  outside  the  gates  of 
Oakville  is  nearly  40  feet  high.  I  planted  it  in 
1840,  and  it  gives  a  few  fiowers  every  year,  but 
on  two  or  three  favourable  occasions  it  has 
flowered  profusely.  This  year  in  May  it  was 
literally  covered  with  its  beautiful  lilac,  highly 
fragrant  flowers,  and  many  people  were  at- 
tracted by  its  remarkable  appearance.  The 
kitchen  garden  contains  large  standard  Pear 
trees  and  wall  fruit  in  the  usual  varieties.  The 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  a  standard 
Pear  tree,  an  old-fashioned  Bergamot,  between 
30  feet  and  40  feet  in  height  ;  this  yields  on 
an  average  40CO  Pears  yearly  of  finest  flavour, 
generally  fit  for  gathering  the  first  week  in 
October,  lasting  until  Christmas.  A  small 
range  of  houses  at  the  south  side  of  the  dwell- 
ing house,  built  of  pitch  Pine,  consi.stsof  green- 
house and  vinery.  An  intermediate  house  for 
Palms  and  Ferns  contains  a  fine  plant  of 
Alsophila  excelsa  thirty  years  old,  also  Stre- 
litziaa  and  other  ])lants.  This  house  opens 
into  a  small  Orchid  house,  with  Musa  Caveu- 


Mr.  Wood  or  anyone  else  who  desii'cs  to  be 
enlightened  about  the  cultivation  of  Oncocyclus 
Irises  to  the  exhaustive  letter  of  Professor 
Foster  on  this  subject  which  ap]ieared  in  The 
G.4RDEN  on  November  28,  1801.  That  com- 
munication brought  everything  up  to  date  and 
explained  the  ralloiicde  of  the  wliole  aftair,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  I  refer  to  it  always, 
not  only  for  the  alphabet,  but  also  for  the 
grammar  which  I  desire  to  use,  and  I  should  no 
more  think  of  contradicting  it  at  any  point  than 
I  should  endeavour  to  fly.  But  while  I  desire 
to  .say  this  at  the  outset,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
letter  of  November  28,  1891,  very  much  dis- 
turbed my  peace  of  mind  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view.  Holding,  as  I  do,  that  these 
particular  Irises  are  ijuite  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  flowers  which  can  be  seen  in  an  English 
garden,  it  became  a  longing  with  me,  which 
could  not  be  repressed,  to  carry  out  Professor 
Foster's  instructions  to  the  uttermo.st,  and  not 
to  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  comjiromise 
which  was  confessedly  atlopted  because  nothing 
better   could   be    found.     His    statement    was 


apparently  doing  well.  The  whole  thing  tlien 
came  to  me  like  a  shot,  and  the  forecast 
which  I  at  once  made  has  since  then  been 
abundantly  verified,  though  not  perhaps  in  a 
straight  line,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  I 
have  often  been  told  by  Professor  Foster  and 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  or  I  have  read  in  their  in- 
structions which  have  been  given  in  your 
columns,  that  the  ditficulty  of  cultivating  these 
Irises  in  an  English  garden  lies  in  the  opposing 
facts  that  they  must  have  a  season  of  perfect 
rest  during  the  sununer  months,  and  also  that 
they  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  antl  the  one  of 
these  two  things  t^eema  jjriwti  ficic  to  cut  deeply 
against  the  other.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  a  short  time  ago  these 
oracidar  words  occur  :  "  Oncocycli  do  not  like 
to  1(6  disturbed."  But  if  not  disturbed,  how 
upon  the  old  hypothesis  were  they  to  be  induced 
to  go  to  rest  !  A  very  little  moisture  indeed  is 
enough  to  make  an  Iris  giow,  and  the  moisture 
coming  up  from  beneath  was  amply  suflicient 
to  set  them  off  at  once,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
perfect  dryness  only  could  be  secured  by  lifting 
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them  bodily  out  of  the  ground.  This  was  the 
especial  difficulty  whieh  has  beset  the  cultivation 
of  Oncocyclus  Irises  in  this  country  since  they 
have  been  introduced.  If  you  leave  them  alone 
and  do  not  touch  them  at  all  they  will  be  ex- 
cited in  our  changeable  climate  at  the  wrong 
time  of  the  year,  and  will  grow  on  and  on  during 
the  summer,  and  then  no  blossom  will  be  pro- 
duced, while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  guard 
against  this  danger  you  must  run  straight  into 
another  which  these  words  take  note  of^: 
"  Oncocycli  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 
But  1  venture  to  think,  and  after  two  years  ex- 
perience of  the  plan  I  now  follow  also  to  say, 
that  what  I  came  across  in  Mr.  Godman's  gar- 
den has  opened  out  a  far  better  method.  It  is 
not  now,  1  am  sure,  impossible  to  dry  oft"  these 
Oncocyclus  Irises  in  sUu  and  without  moving 
them  in  the  least,  and  if  they  are  dried  off  m 
that  way  they  will  reward  you  for  complying 
with  their  desires  in  no  half-hearted  degree. 

Of  course,  Mr.  H.  Selfe-Leonard  is  quite  right 
when  he  says,  "  On  the  one  liand  it  can  scarcely 
be  that  the  requirements  cannot  be  imitated  in 
this  climate,  albeit  the  right  method  may  prove 
to  be  disagreeably  elaborate  and  artificial,"  for 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  expect  to  accommo- 
date these  denizens  of  the  East  with  what  they 
want  unless  there  be  some  manreuvring  for  it.  If 
it  can  be  done  at  all,  surely  that  is  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  if  their  desires  are  to 
be  hit  oft"  we  must  follow  their  bidding.  The 
plan  then  which  I  advocate  is  the  following,  and 
it  is  very  simple  indeed.  If  the  Irises  are  placed 
on  a  little  platform  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  say  4  inches  or  5  inches,  the 
water  will  trickle  off  the  rhizomes  in  winter  so  as 
to  permit  of  a  pavement  being  placed  under 
them,  which  will  cut  off  the  moisture  from  below 
in  summer,  and  these  two  things,  very  trivial 
as  they  certainly  are,  will  go  far  to  settle  the 
troublesome  business  in  hand.  The  elevation  of 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level  neutralises 
the  danger  which  otherwise  might  have  come  to 
the  plants  from  hindering  the  water  from  getting 
away  quickly  in  winter-time  ;  the  fixed  bottom 
below  prevents  any  moisture  from  rising  up  from 
beneath  them  in  summer,  and  though  I  have 
never  been  told  of  an  exactly  similar  usage  being 
tried,  I  do  hear  from  a  friend  in  America,  who 
seems  to  know  all  about  and  also  to  grow  every- 
thing that  can  be  grown,  that  Oncocyclus  Irises 
arc  often  placed  on  small  elevations  of  their  own 
in  that  country,  and  so  far  he  has  hit  on  one 
half  of  the  plan  which  I  adopt. 

And  now  for  my  experience  about  the  matter, 
and  chiefly  during  the  last  year.  I  have  said 
before  in  The  Gakden  that  not  any  Onco- 
cyclus Irises  died  in  my  hands  during  the 
winter  of  1892-3,  and  so  far  so  well,  and  I 
lent  myself  very  readily  to  believe  that  the 
question  was  settled,  but  shortly  after  their 
blossoming  in  the  spring  of  1893  a  very  unex- 
pected hitch  made  itself  felt.  I  put  the  lights 
over  their  heads  in  the  early  days  of  June,  and 
it  might  faii'ly  have  been  supposed  that  they 
would  soon  be  tlried  off,  but  no  such  thing 
happened  at  all  ;  the  summer  was  intensely 
hot,  and  no  moistinre  either  from  above  or  from 
below  the  underground  pavement  could  get  at 
the  plants.  But  they  still  continued  to  be  pro- 
vokingly  green,  and  I  was  disappointed  beyond 
measure  by  the  way  in  which  they  bore  the 
very  exceptional  heat.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
upper  6  inches  or  so  of  the  soil  which  had  been 
given  to  them  in  the  frames  acted  as  a  mulch 
for  the  lower  0  inches,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  defeat  all  my  calculations  until  it  was 
remedied.  My  gardener  and  I  were  alike  non- 
plussed for  a  Uttle  time  by  the  way  in  whicli 
the  lower  part  of  the  12  inches  of  soil  I  had 


used  kept  moist  under  such  burning  conditions, 
and  we  should  never  have  looked  for  it.     But 
after  a  few  days  of  great  disappointment  the 
right  inspiration  came  to  me  at  last,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  that 
the  Oncocyclus  Iris  difficulty  can  be  overcome. 
Our  method  was  this.     Instead  of  digging  up 
the  Irises  ami  putting  them  on  the  greenhouse 
shelf,  as  had  been  previously  done,  we  remem- 
bered the  instruction,  "Oncocycli  do  not  like 
to  be  disturbed,"    and   we   left   all  the  plants 
very  severely  alone,  while  we  scooped  out  the 
soil  that  was  between  them  with  our  hands  and 
threw  it  on  to  the  path.  It  was  exactly  reversing 
the  former  order  of  things.     In.stead  of  taking 
away  the  Irises  from  the  soil  we  took  away  the 
soil  from  the  Irises,  and  we  left  them,  as  it  were, 
sitting  on  some  reduced  African  ant-hills  or  little 
cones  in  the  midst  of  the  beds.     Of  course,  a  fibre 
here  and  there  may  have  been  touched,  but  we 
carefully  held  our  hands  as  soon  as  any  root 
became  visible,  and  we  got  through  the  opera- 
tion without  causing  any  disturbance  at  all.     It 
took  us  about  an  hour  to  finish  the  work   of 
each   of    my   four  large    bods,    and    a    better 
hour    was   never   spent   in    my    garden.      The 
rays   of   the   sun   could    now  penetrate  every- 
where, and  every  nook  and  corner  was  searched 
by  them,  and  all  chance  of  a  mulch  was  at  an 
end.     The  beds  presented  a  most  absurd  and 
comical    aspect,    as     though    some     miniature 
earthquake  had  occurred  ;  they  looked   to  me 
like  models  of  the  volcanic  region  I  have  seen 
in  Auvergne,  and  no  one  could  have   divined 
the  reason   for  it  who    had   not  followed    the 
whole  business  from  the  beginning.     I  was  not 
kept  long  in  doubt  as  to  the   efficacy  of    this 
last  move  I  had  made.     The  Irises  soon  hung 
their  heads,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they 
had  no  heads  to  hang,  and  a  few  scorched  and 
dried  stalks  and  leaves  were  the  only  reminders 
that  were  visiljle  of  the  flowers  I  had  so  recently 
adored.     But  this  of  course  was  the  exact  state 
of  things   I   had   been  trying   so  anxiously  to 
bring    about,    and    it   gave   the   most    certain 
presage   of  victory   in   the   succeeding    spring. 
The  Irises  were  being  dried  off  in  situ,  and,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  they  became  as  dry 
as  a  bone,  and  yet  they  had  never  been  touched 
at   all    and  were   absolutely   unmoved  ;  a^nd  I 
venture  to  believe  that  though  it  depends  on 
such   trivial  and  slight  proceedings   as    these, 
the  future  of  these  Oncocyclus  Irises  will  very 
much  turn  on  them. 


Never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  these 
glorious  creatures  been  treated  exactly  as  they 
like  in  this  country  ;  they  were  quite  undis- 
turbed, and  they  were  absolutely  at  rest.  Not 
in  Central  Asia  itself  could  Iris  Korolkowi  have 
had  what  was  more  to  its  liking  than  it  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  nor  would  Iris  Susiana 
have  been  more  delighted  in  Persia,  nor  could 
Northern  Syria  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
Iris  Lorteti,  and  so  on  ;  they  were  completely 
at  home,  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  they 
wanted  and  which  they  did  not  have  in  my 
hands.  In  fact  it  was  so  hot  during  that 
terrible  summer  of  1893,  that  I  sometimes 
almost  wondered  if  I  had  taken  them  too 
literally  at  their  word.  The  leaves  on  some 
of  the  trees  became  sere  and  yellow  in  August ; 
the  lawn  in  my  garden  was  nearly  as  brown 
and  burnt  up  as  the  road;  the  plants  on  the 
rockery  were  dying  by  dozens  in  their  distress  ; 
it  was  trying  to  keep  one's  hand  on  the  inner 
wall  of  tiie  frames  ;  the  thermometer  that  was 
fixed  to  them  stood  at  90°  Fahr.  from  day  to 
day.  I  sometimes  came  almost  to  fear  that  a 
few  charred  remains  might  be  aU  that  I  should 
find  in  the  end  of  the  plants  I  was  cherishing. 
But  the  Irises  were  quite  true  to  their  nature 


after  all.     The  everlasting  broU  was   just  the 
thing   they   delighted    in,  and   1  should  think 
they  never  had  an  experience  before  in  these 
northern  latitudes  which   suited  them  so  well, 
and    it     may    be    long    before    they    have    it 
again.      But   there    is   a    limit   to  all    things, 
and  this  rest  on  the  part  of  the  Oncocyclus  Irises 
could  not    be   indefinitely  prolonged.      It  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  me  to  tell  when  exactly 
to  put  on  the  lights  in  June  and  when  they 
should  be  taken  off  in  September,  but  under  the 
idea  that  they  have  very  long  stretches  of  hot 
and  dry  weather  in  the  East,  I  was  in  no  hurry 
to  let  them  loose.     About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, liowever,   they  could  remain  quiet  no 
longer,  and  there  was  an  evident  sign  of  fidget 
about   them.     At  fir.st  a  thin   green  edge  was 
just  to  be  seen  ;  it  was  about  as  wide  as  the 
sixth  part  of  a  finger  nail,  and  was  the  only 
symptom  of   life  in   the   apparently  desolated 
beds.     But   that   proved  itself   to  be  enough. 
Unlike  its  prototype  of   old  which  said  that  the 
deluge   was  over,   my  little  bit  of  green  pro- 
claimed the  breaking  up  of  the  long,  tedious 
drought,  and  that  a  furious  downpour  was  at 
hand.  The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
we   were  deluged  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  we 
had   not   been   before.       I   felt  then   that  the 
Irises   ought   to   have   their  way  unreservedly 
given   to  them.     All  restraint  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  time  for  freedom  had  arrived.     We  threw 
off  all  the  lights   at   once,  and   my   gardener 
shovelled  back  into  the  beds  the  soil  that  had 
been  lying  in  the  paths.     It  would  have  done 
anyone  good  to  see  how  joyful  and  exultant  the 
just  now  prisoners  became.     You  could  almost 
see  them  grow  ;  the  green  finger-nails,  so   to 
say,  became  green  tips  and  the  green  tips  grew 
into   healthy   looking   leaves,    and    I   watched 
them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  next 
few  weeks.     They  all  pulled  up,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  start. 
It  was  just  as  though  they  were  completely  out 
of  breath  and  could  keep  up  the  pace  no  longer, 
and  though  I  doubt  not  they  grew  more  or  less 
all   through  the    winter,   it   was   mere  child's 
play  when  compared  with  the  first  set  off.     Iris 
Susiana,   so  to   say,  won  in  a  canter,  but  that 
wa?  nothing  more  than  might  have  been   ex- 
pected, for  it  was  by  far  the  strongest  plant. 
But  now  let  anyone  who  doubts  if  this  system 
is  a  good  one  just  consider  what   must   have 
taken  place  on  any  other  plan.     If  the  Irises 
are  taken  up  and  planted  in  October,  it  takes  a 
tremendous    time    for    them   to   get  anchored, 
properly  in  the  ground  ;  but  they  had  not  to 
think  of  this  at  all  under  the  conditions  I  have 
named,  and  they  started  on  another  year's  ad- 
venture with  wind  and  tide,  in  a  figure,  upon 
their  side.     Professor  Foster  says  in  his  article 
of  November  28,  1891,  to  which  reference  has 
constantly   been    made,    "If    these    Irises  are 
taken  up  and  are  replanted  somewhat  early,  the 
stimulus  of  the  warm  autumnal  soil  goads  them 
into  active  growth,  so  that  they  try  to  make  up 
for  the  time  lost  while  they  were  on  the  green- 
house   shelf,    and    soon    the    cold    of    winter 
bruis?s  and  spoils  them;  or  if  they  be  planted 
late  the  hand  of   winter  is  upon  them  before 
they    have    had    time    to    anchor    themselves 
by  new  roots  and  frost  thrusts  them  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and  even  if  this  be  prevented  by  care- 
ful covering  and  the  like,  they  are  not  so  ready 
as  plants  which  have  remained  in  the  ground 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  forces  of  spring  when 
these  at  last  come,"  and  all  this  is  indisputably 
true  and  should  govern  any  measures  that  may 
be  taken  for  these  beautiful  flowers.    The  Irises 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  braving  success- 
fully the  rigours  and   the   disagreeableness  of 
an  English  winter  if  they  are  well  established 
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in  the  ground  long  before  it  begins  than  ever 
could  be  the  case  if  the}'  have  only  a  very  slight 
foothold  ill  it  aud  a  precarious  tenure.     It  does, 
of  course,  happen  that  the  foliage  is  more  or 
less  knocked  about  in  December  and  January, 
but  they  will  suffer  from  this  less  if  they  are 
strong  undisturbed  plants  than  if  the  contrary 
is  the  case,  and  when  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather 
sets  in   they  can   always   be   piotected  by  the 
lights  being  thrown  over  them,  though  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  it.     My  hope  is 
for  the  coming  winter  that  I  shall  find  that  my 
strongest  Oncocyclus  Irises,  now  that  they  are 
so  well  settled  in  the  gi'ound,  will  pull  tlu-ough 
it  at  a  not  much   greater   disadvantage    than 
those  of  any  other  group,  and  if  so,  I  can  look 
forward  to  the  rest  of  them  in  due  time  becom- 
ing strong  aud  behaving  in  a  similar  manner. 
And  then  when  the  spring  comes  round,  who 
can  really  say  what  compensation  the}-  give  for 
any  amount  of  trouble  which  has  been  expended 
upon  them.     In  my  opinion  they  are  quite  the 
elites  of  all  flowers,  and  nothing  attracts  me  so 
much   as   they  do  when  they  are  in  blossom. 
Before  last  April  I  never  saw  any  one  of  them 
in  a  state  of  perfectly  ecstatic  enjoyment.   I  am 
bold  to  say  now  that  some  of  them  were  so  in 
my  hands,  and  I  think  in  the  future  that  a  great 
many  more  will  be  perfectly  happy  with  me  ; 
e.g.,  1  doubt  if   one  of  the  Regelia  group — I 
refer  to  Iris  Korolkowi — can  be  even  in  its  own 
native  habitats  in  Central  Asia  more  exultant 
and  more  free-flowering  than  it  was  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  sign  of 
complete   prosperity  was  wanting   to  it.     The 
specimens  I  have  of  this  Iris  have  grown  to  a 
very  great   size  ;   they  are   more   than  twelve 
times  as  large,  I  should  say,  than  any  which 
can  be  obtained  in  commerce,  and  it  may  even 
be  that  they  are  larger  than  that.     They  blos- 
somed  abundantly  and   their  response   to  my 
efforts  wa^  one  of  the  greatest  satisfaction.   Let 
me  in  passing  say  that  Iris  Korolkowi  is  a  flower 
before  whom  so  great  a  judge  of  these  things  as 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  bends  his  head.     His  words 
are  these  :   "  There  are  some  plants  which,  so 
long  as  they  are  in  bloom,  I  always  go  and  look 
at  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  that  I  may 
enjoy  their  beauty,  and  Iris  Korolkowi  is  one 
of  them."     It  may  very  safely  then  be  placed 
in  the  ne  jAiis  ultra  class  of  plants  after  such  a 
laudation,   and   so   it   was   with   most    of    the 
others. 

I  had  an  accomplished  artist  staying  with  me 
.  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  submitted  to  a  friendly 
catechism  being  put  to  him  after  this  sort  : 
"  Which  family  do  you  admire  most  of  all  !  ' 
"That  to  which  the  Irises  belong."  "And 
which  group  among  them?"  "The  Oncocy- 
clus Iris  group  by  far."  "And  which  On- 
cocyclus Iris  do  you  like  the  best  of  the 
whole  let?"  "I  think  I  prefer  Iris  Lorteti 
to  any  other."  It  was  by  an  elimination  of 
this  sort  that  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  had  jumped  long  ago,  that  Iris 
Lorteti  is  the  most  beautiful  object  on  which  my 
eyes  have  ever  rested  at  all.  My  friend  could 
think  of  nothing  to  be  preferred  to  it,  and  I  un- 
derstand what  he  means.  Not  much  diSering 
from  it  would  be  the  encomium  that  must  be 
passed  on  Iris  Gatesi,  Iris  iberica.  Iris  paradoxa 
and  several  others.  They  are  all  satisfying  to 
the  last  degree,  and  one  never  tires  of  looking 
at  them.  A  great  traveller  who  had  welb 
nigh  been  all  over  the  world— I  think  he 
had  travelled  in  India,  China,  Thibet,  North 
and  South  America  and  other  countries — 
happened  to  visit  my  garden  the  other  day  when 
Iris  iberica  was  at  its  best,  and  he  said  at  once 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  all  hLs  wan- 
derings  which   attracted   liim   more    than  this 


beautiful  flower  did,  so  that  after  all  this,  and 
much  more  could  be  added  to  it,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  say  too  much  in  jjraise  of  the 
Oncocyclus  Irises. 

And  yet  there  are  those  I  know  from  what  I 
have  lately  read  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
who   are   much    less  enamoured  of   these  very 
lovely  creatures  than  Mr.  Caparu  is  ;  they  would 
doubtless  consider  that  all  which  has  been  said 
above  is  grossly  exaggerated.     I  can  only  reply 
to  them,  cJi  icHii  1}  songoAl,  and  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  about   which  people's  estimates  difl'er 
more  than  they  do  about  flowers.     I  was  read- 
ing a  book*  two  or  three  days  ago  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  "  To  one  man,  red  may 
seem   the    most    perfect    colour.     It    was   the 
fashion    in   Manchester   some   years   ago  ;  and 
gowns,  ties,  coaches,   windows,  everything  was 
scarlet.     Another   man  or   group  of  men  may 
consider    blue    the    perfection    of     colour.     A 
Cliinese  makes  yellow  his  ideal.     Each  only  sees 
a  portion    or    side   of   that    perfection,    which 
takes  the  three  ideals  and  binds  them   into  a 
glorious  band  of  graduated  colour,"  and  this,  of 
course,  may  account  for  a  good  deal.     But  to 
me  it  seems  that  to  criticise  one  of  these   Irises 
from  any  point  of  view  at  all  is  much  the  same 
as  trying  to  paint  the  Lily  or   to  gild  refined 
gtild,  and  yet  I  came  across  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  a  short  time 
ago  :   "So  far  as  size  and  shape  go.  Iris  Gatesi 
is  certainly  magnificent,  but  the  colour  is  dis- 
appointing—a  dingy   pale   drab    or   grey  with 
darker  spots,  in  fact  a  flower  in  half  mourning." 
What  could  be  more  inadequate  as  a  descriptirn 
of  a.  most  glorious  apparition  than  this  is  ?     Iris 
Gatesi    is   to   be   looked    upon    as    a    sort    of 
Quaker     among     the     flowers  !     It     took     me 
quite   aback   when   I    read   those   words,  and 
I   could  not  rest  till  I  had   hunted  out  some 
half-dozen  noticjs  of  the  same  thing  and  found 
them  dead  against  it.     Professor  Foster  writes 
thus:  "  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  specimens 
so  far  cultivated  is,  when  the  flower  is  seen  at  a 
distance,  a  soft  delicate  grey,  brought  about  by 
very  thin  clear  veins  and  minute  dots  or  points 
of  purple  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  the  dots 
bemg  predominant  on  the  falls  and  the  veins  on 
the  standards,  &c.,  aud,  to  my  mind,  this  Iris 
when  seen  at  its  best  with  standards  and  falls 
fully   unfolded   and    its    delicate  tint  not  yet 
marred  by  bruises,  raindrops,  or  the  beginnings 
of    witherings,    is    of    surpassing     gi-ace     and 
beauty."     Herr   Max   Leichtlin   has  put  it  as 
follows  :  "  This  is  a  magnificent  new  Iris  of  the 
Oncocyclus  group.    The  enormous  flower,  which 
in  some  specimens  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  peculiarly  marked  Iris  Susiana,  is 
slightly  variable  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  silvery 
yellowish    white,    netted    with   fine   lines   and 
minute  spots  of  purplish  grey  ;  the  netting  and 
the  spots  are  so  thin,  that  the  shining  silvery  is 
predominant,  i^'C.     This  is  no  doubt  the  noblest 
Iris  in   cultivation,  <kc."     Even  a  Dutch  cata- 
logue, dry    and    business-like    as    it    is    (Van 
Tubergen's,  I  mean),  wakes  up  to  ecstacy  when 
this   Iris   is   described,    and    other   quotations 
might  be  given.     I  asked  a  professional  flower 
painter  the  other  day  if  he  preferred  Spanish 
Irises  (as  lately  suggested  in  The  Garden)  to 
those  of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  and  his  answer 
was  very  much   to   the  point  :     "  Yes,  for  the 
dinner-table,"  so  that  I  am  far  from  admitting 
that  too  much  can  be  said  in  their  praise    or 
that   there    has   been   any  exaggeration  about 
them,  and  for  once  in  a  way  I  feel  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  the  majority   and  yet  not  to  be 
wrong.     I  am  sure  that  for   their   subtle  har- 
monies of    colour,  the   very   soft    and    tender 
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ground   colour  they  display,   the  air  of    self- 
restrainedness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  them,  the 
bold    contrast    between    the    signal    and    the 
general  look  of  the  flower,  their    strange  and 
fantastic    shapes,    even    the    largeness    of  the 
blossom  as  compared  with  the  general  size  of 
the  plant,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
equals  to  this  group  at  all,  and  admiration  is 
no  word    for   the    feeling  that  must  be  enter- 
tained   towards    them,  for  it  is  certainly  true 
that  in  the  above  rhapsody  into  which  I  have 
been  betrayed,  the  most  astonishing  and  the 
most  characteristic  excellence  of  Iris  Gatesi  has 
not  been  noticed  at  all.     I  refer  to  the  ethereal 
and    unearthly  look    it   has,  and    which    is  so 
peculiar  to  it,  and  about  which  all  words  are 
inadequate.     But   one  can  account  for  an  ap- 
pearance whicli  it  is  stUl  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe ;  the  light  plays  on  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  in 
a   manner   which   is   very   remarkable   indeed. 
There  is  a  transparency  about  the  flower  which 
makes  all  the  diflerence  in  the  world  between  it 
and  most  other  things  ;  and  while  with  an  Orchid, 
for  instance,  the  comjiaratively  thick  substance 
of  the  petals  enables  it  to  hold  on  for  days  and 
days  together,  the  Iris  comes  and  vanishes  like 
a  visitant  from  another  world ;  it  is  ethereal,  it 
is  surprising,  and  it  is  gone.     On  the  second 
page  of  an  interesting  book — I  refer  to  "The 
Orchid  Seekers  in  Borneo" — I  came  across  the 
following  quotation  which  relates  to  Orchids  : 
' '  All  beauty  that  the  mind  can  hold  is  there,  the 
quintessence  of  all  charm  and  beauty.     If  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  were  not  arrayed  like  a 
Lily  of  the  field,  the  angels  in  heaven  have  no 
vesture   more  ethereal  than  the  flower  of  the 
Orchid."     When  I  read  those  words  it  occurred 
to  me  at  once    to   incjuire  if  an  Orchid,  exces- 
sively beautiful  as  we  all    know  it    to    be,   is 
ethereal  at  all.     About  a  similitude  for  an  angel's 
wing,  I  submit  that  an  Iris  ought  to  be  preferred. 

There  are  just  a  few  points  about  which  I 
may  as  well  say  a  word,  and  then  my  holiday 
paper,  which  is  already  spun  out  to  too  great  a 
length,  will  come  to  an  end.  I  think  I  went 
rather  too  fast  last  year  in  recommending  the 
scrapings  of  the  road  for  all  Oncocyclus  Irises 
alike.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  does 
admiralily  for  some — I  may  even  say  for  a  great 
many  of  them.  Iris  Korolkowi,  I.  iberica,  1. 
paradoxa,  itc. ,  seem  to  me  to  revel  in  it,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  has  consistency  enough 
for  Iris  Lorteti,  I.  Susiana,  one  which  is  marked 
84  K,  and  which  was  given  to  me  by  Professor 
Fo.ster,  and  some  others.  They  have  all  of 
them  lived  in  it  and  grown  and  blossomed  (the 
specimen  blossom  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Caparn  of 
Iris  Lorteti  he  characterised  as  quite  perfect); 
but  still  I  have  a  fancy  that  some  of  them  like 
stronger  soil  than  others,  and  I  mean  to  put 
this  more  to  the  test  than  I  have  done.  I  have 
come  to  see  that  burnt  earth  from  the  brick-kiln 
is  manifestly  very  acceptable  to  some  of  these 
Irises,  and  I  daresay  I  may  ejjd  in  dividing 
them  into  two  classes^ — the  one 'of  which  will 
stick  to  road  scrapings  as  before,  and  the  other 
will  be  treated  to  burnt  earth.  My  gardener  is 
of  opinion  that  he  cannot  beat  down  the  beds  in 
my  frames  too  much,  and  I  think  he  is  right  in 
his  idea.  He  makes  them  as  hard  as  a  rock 
with  the  flattened  part  of  his  spade,  and  the 
Irises  then  grow  in  a  more  sturdy  and  a  more 
trustful  manner  than  they  will  Ln  loose  soil.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  am  right  in  saying  to  any 
beginner  of  this  work  that  he  should  be  very 
careful  about  the  way  in  which  the  Oncocyclus 
Irises  are  planted  in  Ids  beds.  No  Iris,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  can  put  up  with  very  deep  plant- 
ini'  ;  it  is  only  too  likely  to  rot  off  in  such  a 
condition  ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rhizome 
must    just    be    covered    over,    or    it    will    bo 
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nipped  liy  tlie  frost.  Wlien  they  arc  .all  riijlit 
and  planted  just  .as  tliey  like  to  be  they  seem  to 
me  to  sit  on  tlie  ground. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  too  high  an  elevation 
above  the  ground  level ;  the  only  reason  for  hav- 
ing it  at  all  is  that  the  water  may  trickle  oQ' 
the   rhizomes,    for   it  is   almost  certain   death 
to  an  Iris  to  have  water  about  it  during  winter, 
but  if  this  is  accomijhshed.  any  greater  height 
than  just  a  few  inches  would  do  harm,  as  tending 
to  make  the  whole  construction  too  dry  in  the 
spring.     I  have  come  across  a  mistake  of  this 
sort,  and  therefore  I  say  just  a  word  to  guard 
against  it.     Another  thing  to  be  understood  is 
that   because  these  Oiicocyclus  Irises  must  be 
kept  quite  dry  in  the  summer  if  they  are  to  do 
well,  it  does  not  follow  from  it  that  they  must 
be  also  dried  up  in  winter.     The  very  contrary  to 
it  is  the  case,  though,  as  I  have  said  just  now, 
they   cannot  endure  to  be   lying   in   stagnant 
water.     I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  do  better  on  this 
head  than  cpiote  the  very  pertinent  words  of  your 
well-known   correspondent   "  F.    W.    B."     He 
wrote  as  follows  in  The  Garden  :  "  In  nearly 
all  books  we  are  told  th.at  covering  is  essential 
during  winter,  but  my   experience  is  that  an 
Oncooyclus  Iris  then  requires  all  the  moisture  it 
usually  obtains  from  rain,  and  that  it  i.s  as  hardy, 
so  far  as  frost  is  concerned,  as  Iris  germaniea. 
The  main  essential  is  to  keep  it  quite  dry  from 
the  time  growth  ceases  until  it  begins  again  late 
in  autumn— a  necessaiy   condition   for  all  the 
i^roup  to  which  Iris  Susiana  belongs."     There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  I  should  think,  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  caution,  and  it  should  be  taken 
note   of.      For   if  it  be   the  case,  as  I  believe 
it   is,  that    Oncocyclus   Irises,   when  they   are 
well    established   in    the    ground,    can    battle 
through  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter  with- 
out any  assistance  at  all,  it  follows  from  it  that 
it  must  be  a  much  easier  thing  to  have  them  in 
quantity  in  our  gardens  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  this  is  the  point  to  which  my  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  more  than  anything  else. 
By  the  help  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
related  above,  my  tens  have  already  grown  into 
hundreds.     I  have  between  500  and  GOO  plants 
now  in  position,  many  of  which  could  be  cut  up 
intoa  much  larger  number,  and  Ihope  before  long 
to  have  at  least  1000  of  these  Irises  on  very 
friendly   relations  with  me  ;  but  this  depends  - 
and  it  would  probably  be  so  in  other  gardens  as 
much   as    in    my   own— on    the    facility   with 
which     the     whole     thing     can     be     managed 
and    the    ease    with    which     the     plants     can 
be  grown.     Certainly  we  must  be  able    to   do 
without  frames  at  all  if  these  Irises  are  to  be 
grown  in  great  quantity,  and  beyond  everything 
else  I  am  now  working  at  that.     It  would  bs  a 
very  great  advantage  if  one  could  get  hold  of  a 
roucrh  -  and  -  ready    method    of     treatment    in- 
stead   of    covering    one's    garden   with    glass. 
As  this  is  quite  a  new  idea,  I  cannot  yet  say  with 
any  certainty  how  it  will    turn  out,  but  I  am 
trying  to  dry  ofif  about  200  of  these  Oncocyclus 
Irises'  by  putting  a  large  tarpaulin  over   their 
heads  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.     It  is  precisely 
the  same  expedient  as  is  used  in  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground  to  keep  the  pitch  between  the  wickets 
dry  in  a  time  of  rain,  and  it  struck  me  that  a 
covering    of  this    description   would   keep  my 
Irises  cfry  as  it  does  keep  the  grass  dry  in  a 
cricket  field.     Nor  does  it  look  so   abominably 
ugly  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  tarpaulin 
is°paiuted  white,  and  all  the  sides  are  left  quite 
open,  so  that  there  may  be  complete  ventilation 
beneath  it.     Moreover,   at  the  longest   it  will 
only  be  used  for  some  eight  or  ten  weeks,  ami 
v/hen  that   period  is  over,   during  which   they 
must  of   necessity  be   kept  perfectly   dry,  the 
Irises  will  be  left  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of 


heaven,  and  they  will  have  all  the  sunshine 
they  can  get  during  the  remaimler  of  the  year, 
ami  they  nuist  take  their  chance  .accordingly. 
When  I  left  home  the  other  day  some  of  my 
lilants  had  been  covered  over  after  this  rough 
fashion  for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  they  were 
certainly  doing  quite  well.  Gf  course  they  are 
in  comparative  d.arkne.ss  all  the  time,  but  I  hope 
that  does  not  matter  during  a  season  of  rest, 
and  it  may  itself  be  a  good  thing.  What  is 
very  noticeable  and  very  satisfactory  about 
these  very  lovely  creatures  is  the  rate  at  which 
thev  increase.  "  Oncocycli  do  not  like  to 
be  disturbed"  governs  everything,  .and  a  well- 
rooted  and  thoroughly  contented  plant  increases 
rapidly  and  Ijeyond  any  expectation  that  may 
have  been  formed.  I  would  only  just  add  that, 
because  it  has  taken  so  many  words  on  my 
part  to  narrate  my  experience  in  accordance 
with  your  desire,  it  must  not  in  consequence 
be  supposed  that  Oncocyclus  Irises  are  the  cause 
of  much  continuous  trouble  to  their  possessors  ; 
it  is  not  so  at  all.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  "  labour 
of  love"  extending  over  many  years  to  me  to  get 
them  to  do  well,  and  that  merely  because  of  the 
mistakes  and  the  muddle  into  which  one  ine- 
vitably fell  at  the  outset  ;  but  if  only  these 
plants  have  once  got  what  they  really  want, 
they  do  not  by  any  means  call  for  unremitting 
attention,  and  the  trouble  which  is  required  for 
their  well-being  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  results  which  they  yield.  One  thing 
which  beyond  all  others  I  now  want  to  know- 
about  them  so  far  as  their  cultivation  is  con- 
cerned is  this  :  will  they  respond  to  the  measures 
taken  on  their  behalf  after  a  dull  summer  like 
this  of  1894  as  well  as  they  did  after  the  scorch- 
ing days  and  weeks  of  1893?  If  so,  my  mind 
is  ijuite  easy  about  them  in  the  future  ;  but  if 
they  must  have  a  season  of  very  unusu.al  heat  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  there  may  still  be 
something  to  detract  from  all  that  has  been 
said  above,  and  we  must  put  up  with  it.  The 
spring  of  1895  will  decide  this. 

Henry  Ewbank. 
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grown,  Mrs.  Sankey  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
and  best  formed  white  Sweet  I'ea.  Emily  Hen- 
derson, an  American  variety,  wa«  sent  out  in 
1S!I2-!K{,  and  though  it  ha.s  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  when 
shown  iti  a  cut  state,  it  was  clearly  inferior  to 
Mrs.  SanUey  when  seen  growing  at  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Eckford'g  new  white  Blanche  Burpee  is  white 
.seeded  and  free  from  the  defect  of  having  any 
tinge  of  colour  late  in  the  fea.son.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whites, 
h.aving  large,  stout,  fincl}'  formed  standards, 
full  wing.s,  with  a  striking  character  which  is 
bound  to  win  for  it  a  wide  reput,ation.  I  think 
it  well  deserved  an  award  of  merit  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultunal  Society  when 
it  was  compared  with  Emily  Henderson,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  I  think,  therefore, 
I  .am  justified  in  stating  that  Mrs.  Sankey  and 
Blanche  Burpee  are  the  two  finest  white  Sweet 
rea.s,  the  latter  being  a  fine  form  of  Mrs.  Sankey 
without  the  tendency  to  become  coloured  in  the 
autumn,  which  is  a  defect  in  Mrs.  Sankey. — R.  D. 

Notes  from  Warley  Place.  —  Campanula 
cenisia  on  the  rock  garden  is  now  again  showing 
its  interesting  flowers  more  profusely  than  at  the 
CJmmencement  of  the  season.  What  I  can  see  of 
its  requirements  it  needs  a  well-drained  sunny 
cirner,  never  allowing  it  to  getdrj-or  w.aterlogged 
in  the  summer  months.  'Towards  the  winter  it 
should  Ije  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Campanula 
tyrolensis  is  a  delightful  Bellflower.  It  is  very 
dnarf,  after  the  style  of  C.  mollis,  with  flowers  of 
.a  perfect  cup  shape  and  interesting  shade  of  blue. 
Campanula  Elatines  is  a  great  favourite  here, 
though  I  fancy  it  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  others, 
owing  to  its  almost  flat-shaped  flowers  and  deeply 
serrated  root-leaves.  One  raceme  7  inches  long 
I  notice  to-day  is  fully  open,  its  blui.sh  purple 
flowers  almost  hiding  the  stem. — J.  M. 


P.S.— It  occurs  to  me  to  guard  ag.ainst  a 
jiossible  misai)prehension  from  the  above  letter. 
It  would  not  be  well  to  put  a  concreted  pave- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  lieds,  and  I  certainly 
never  use  one  of  that  sort.  I  should  be  afraid 
of  the  water  not  running  aw.ay  with  sufficient 
quickness  in  wintDr.  The  old  paving-stones  of 
Ryde  completely  answer  my  purpose,  and  while 
tliey  prevent  the  moisture  rising  up  from  below 
in  summer,  the  rain  from  above  is  never  com- 
])letely  shut  in  and  can  get  aw.ay  through  the 
interstices  between  the  stones. 


The    best  white    Sweet    Pea.— When    the 

floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultur.al 
Society  were  recently  inspecting  the  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Sankey  was  the  finest 
and  best,  and  this  confirms  my  own  experience  of 
white  Sweet  Pe.as  grown  at  ray  seed  grounds  at 
Bedfont.  But  while  .all  the  other  white  Siveet 
Peas  are  white-seeded,  Mrs.  Sankey  has  black 
seeds,  a  fact  which  proclaims  it  has  gained  the 
colour  of  its  seeds  from  one  of  its  parents,  and  it 
is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  the 
standards  and  wings  take  on  a  pink  tinge.  This 
fact  discounts  its  value  as  a  pure  wdiite  variety, 
though  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  this  defect 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all  perceptible,  and  then  wlieii  at 
its  best  it  is  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  purest 
white.  The  fir=t  of  the  new  white  Sweet  Peas 
raised  by  Mr.  Eckford  was  Queen  of  England, 
sent  out  about  1S8S,  and  this  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Sankey  in  l.SOO.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,   where    Sweet    Peas    are    now  largely 


THE  LILY  DISEASE. 


The  fact  that  Lily  bulbs  never  seem  affected  or  to 
show  any  signs  of  disease  when  lifted,  even  after 
their  leaves,  flowers  and  stems  have  been  entirelj' 
spoiled  by  the  fungus,  seems  to  disijrove  the 
theory  that  disease  may  be  transmitted  with  the 
imported  bulbs.  From  time  to  time  I  have  lifted 
thou.sands  of  bulbs  of  the  W.adonna  Lily  that  have 
lost  all  their  flowers  and  top  growth,  and  have 
invariably  found  these  bulbs  ijuite  clean  and 
healthy  "looking.  I  have  tried  many  things, 
hoping  to  keep  the  fungus  at  bay,  but  have  found 
nothing  of  any  practical  benefit  except  the  lifting 
and  baking  process  advised  by  "E.  .J."  some  • 
years  ago.  Sometimes  we  have  missed  the  chance 
of  lifting,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  viz., 
very  few,  if  any,  flowers  and  miserable  looking 
pl.ants  during  the  ensuing  year.  No  late  autumn 
or  early  winter  leaf-growth  is  made  from  bulbs 
lifted  directly  after  the  flowering  season  is  over 
and  kept  out  of  the  ground  unti'  October,  and 
this  is,  I  think,  a  direct  advantage,  as  we  often 
find  disease  spots  on  leaves  formed  on  established 
plants  soon  after  they  appear  abo\e  ground,  and 
from  these  leaves  it  easily  spreads  to  the  spring 
growth  or  flower-stems. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are:  1,  the 
labour  of  lifting,  and,  again,  of  repl.anting  later 
on,  jierhaps  at  times  when  other  work  is  pressing: 
and  '2,  a  slight  falling  oft"  in  size  and  number  of 
flowers  on  a  spike,  for  we  get  very  few  spikes 
to  carry  ten  or  a  dozen  fine  flowers  such  as  may  be 
seen  occasionally  on  well-established  and  healthy 
l>lants,  yet  we  do  get  some  fine  spikes  and  a  good 
show  of  flowers,  and  are  thankful  for  them. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wet  season 
is  more  productive  of  the  disease  than  a  dry  one. 
In  many  of  the  small  forecourt  gardens  in  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  good  cluni]  s  of  this  Lily  grow  and 
flower  well  yearly.  The  best  .are  in  elevated 
po.'itions  in  gardens  facing  south,  where  the  bulbs 
would  be  well  baked  in  ordinary  seasc^ns.     Disease 
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has,  howevt  r,  attacked  some  of  these  within  the 
past  two  01-  three  years,  and  though  fine  flowers  are 
still  to  be  seen,  the  leafage  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  being  affected  before  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best.  Elevation  above  the  surrounding 
level,  a  position  in  full  sunlight,  and  shallow 
planting,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  get  well  sun- 
baked, seem  to  be  points  for  consideration  if  suc- 
cess with  this  grand  old  Lily  is  desired. — J.  C. 
Tai.lack. 

In  this  garden  the  disease  made  its  ap- 
pearance iiuite  early  in  the  season,  on  some 
of  our  plants  long  before  they  showed  signs  of 
coming  into  bloom.  The  attack  was  just  as  if 
boiling  water  had  been  thrown  over  them.  These 
were  growing  in  a  highly  fed  low  border.  I  had 
some  big  patches  growing  on  high  poor  ground. 
In  this  position  there  was  no  trace  of  disease, 
the  plants  blooming  well.  In  a  village  near  here 
I  saw  some  growing  in  a  similar  situation  with 
the  same  results.— J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 


the  shoots.  These  flowers  are  of  a  curious  shape 
and  bright  orange- scarlet  in  colour,  though  in  this 
last  respect  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation, 
as  when  a  number  are  grown  together  it  is  often 
possible  to  |)ick  out  some  much  brighter  than 
others.  By  some  this  Asclepias  is  considered 
somewhat  diflicult  to  maintain  in  a  flourishing 
state,  but  a  mass  of  it  planted  out  in  a  rather 
light,  hot  soil  has  occupied  the  same  place 
for  years,  and  flowers  well  each  season.  This  year 
the  blossoms  are  nearly  a  month  later  than  last 
and  not  so  brightly  coloured,  the  dull  weather 
being  against  them  in  this  respect.  The  roots  are 
long  and  Horseradish-like,  so  that  in  planting 
them  the  soil  must  be  broken  up  suthciently  deep. 
The  winged  seeds  of  this  are,  as  in  most  members 
of  the  genus,  very  pretty. — H.  P. 


Monarda  didyma  (Oswego  Tea).  —  Among 
herbaceous  summer-flowering  perennials  the  above 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  when  in  flower,  by 
reason  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  whorls  of  scarlet 
blooms.  These  latter  are  of  an  exceptionally 
bright  shade,  and  always  render  the  plant  a  most 
conspicuous  and  attractive  subject  in  those  gar- 
dens where  it  finds  favour.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  abundant  in  gardens  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to 
be,  for  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  chances 
to  meet  it.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  flowering 
subject,  the  pleasing  fragrance  of  its  leaves  should 
be  sutticient  to  find  for  it  many  admirers.  It  is 
usually  about  2  feet  high,  and  if  planted  in  fairly 
good  ground  in  an  open,  sunny  spot  the  flowers 
will  be  all  the  more  brilliant.  It  is  especially 
suited  for  massing,  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
it  employed  in  the  London  parks.  The  late  Mr. 
Robert  farker  for  many  years  made  a  grand  dis- 
play with  this  plant  in  broad  lines  fully  150  feet 
long  in  one  of  his  characteristic  specimen  beds  of 
perennials,  and  when  in  full  flower  it  was  indeed 
a  most  brilliant  sight. — E.  J. 

Calystegiapubescensfl. -pi. — This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  climbers 
among  true  herbaceous  plants.  In  common  with 
the  Bindweeds,  to  which  it  belongs,  it  dies  down 
each  year  and  springs  up  abundantly  again  the 
following  season.  But  though  strictly  an  herba- 
ceous subject,  it  is  just  such  a  one  that  is  perhaps 
best  grown  alone  in  isolated  places  where  it  may 
go  on  from  year  to  year  without  disturbance.  In 
the  ordinary  border  there  is  always  the  fear  of  its 
being  forked  up  and  destroyed.  But  it  is  well 
suited  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  large  rockery 
where  space  could  be  given  it,  and  where  at  will 
it  may  send  forth  its  beautiful  trailing  stems  so 
abundantly  clothed  with  rose-pink  blossoms. 
These  latter  continue  in  great  profusion  over  a 
long  season  and  are  very  double.  Another  good 
place  may  be  made  for  it  at  the  base  of  some  tree 
stump  over  which  it  may  ramble  freely.  As  to 
soil  and  situation,  it  is  readily  accommodated, 
succeeding  almost  anywhere.  I  remember  seeing 
it  in  considerable  [[uantity  some  years  ago  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  I  believe  at 
Solihull,  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  where 
the  houses  opened  on  to  the  footway,  and  here 
was  this  pretty  climber  with  its  roots  beneath  the 
hard  pathway,  trained  to  the  houses  for  some 
distance,  and  flowering  with  its  wonted  freedom. 
— E.  J. 

Asclepias  tuberosa. — The  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  this,  the  Butterfly  Flower 
of  North  America,  for  according  to  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  (iardening"  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  as  long  ago  as  lliOO.  It  is  found  in  a  wild 
state  throughout  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
in  North  America,  principally  in  sandy  fields  and 
such  places.  This  Asclepias  is  a  herbaceous  peren- 
nial that  reaches  a  height  of  a  couple  of  feet  or 
more,  and  from  the  upiier  part  of  the  stem  the 
branches  proceed  in  a  spreading  manner,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  closely  packed  clusters  along 


THE  GENEVA  BUGLE. 
(ajuga  genevensis.) 
The  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  fif  the  in- 
florescence of  this  plant.     Most  of   the  Ajugas 


Tlie  Geneva  Bajle  {Ajuga  genevensis). 


have  a  creeping  habit,  with  whorled  clusters  of 
blue  or  purple  flowers.  A.  genevensis,  now 
figured,  has  lilue,  rose,  or  white  flowers, 
and  is  also  known  as  A.  alpiua  or  A.  rugosa. 
It  succeeds  well  in  deep,  rich,  moist  peat  or 
bug  soil.  One  of  the  best  of  all  the  Bugle 
Flowers  is  A.  pyramidalis,  of  which  there  are 
several  handsome  forms  in  gardens.  Mr. 
Brockbank's  Bugle  is  another  beautiful  garden 
plant  with  jmre  clear  l)lue  flowers,  and  the  dark 
purple-leaved  form  of  A.  reptans  is  a  good 
carpeting  plant  for  half-shady  places.  All  the 
varieties  are  readily  increased  liy  division  or  by 
rooted  layers,  whii;h  are  very  abundantly 
produced.  P-    W-   B. 

Scabious.— The  Scabious  is  evidently  best 
treated  as  an  annual,  because  it  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open 
especially  if  the  situation  is  at  all  damp.  I  have 
now  a  bed  containing  about  fifty  plants  that  have 
been  in  flower  for  the  last  month.  These  were 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  warm  house  early  in 
April  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
Amongst  the  plants  is  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
pure  white,  rich  yellow,  and  dark  crimson.  Then 
there  is  a  delightful  blue  and  a  lilac-pink,  to  .say 


nothing  of  the  various  shades  of  maroon  and  other 
distinc't  shades  of  colour.  There  is  also  as  much 
diversity  in  the  height  of  the  plants  as  there  is  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  some  being  fairly  tall, 
while  others  are  dwarf.  There  are  few  plants  to 
surpass  them  in  the  late  summer  months,  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  long,  stiff  stems  that 
everyone  so  much  desires.  The  Scabious  does  not 
require  a  rich  soil  ;  indeed,  a  better  habit  is 
secured  in  the  plants  if  the  ground  is  rather  poor, 
provided  plenty  of  root  moisture  is  given  in  dry 
weather.  Overcrowding  of  the  plants  is  also 
fatal.  The  |>lants  can  be  lifted  on  the  approach 
of  frost  and  put  into  pots,  when  they  do 
admirably  for  associating  with  dwarf  Chry- 
santhemums. In  a  light,  airy  house  I  can  keep 
the  Scabious  in  bloom  till  near  Christmas.— J.  C. 
Clarke. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
A  FEW  really  beautiful  flowers  have  expanded 
since  I  wrote  on  border  Carnations,  and  lately  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  two  of  the 
best  trade  collections  grown  in  the  north,  in  both 
of  which  some  good  sorts  were  seen.  In  my  own 
collection  the  following  are  all  good.  The  best  of 
all  is  George  Cruickshanks  (Smith),  a  fancy  variety 
of  strong,  free  habit,  the  flower  very  large,  of 
perfect  shape,  the  colour  a  tan  or  dark  fawn 
ground  nearly  covered  with  light,  dull  crimson. 
A  bunch  of  this  is  very  bright  and  efleetive. 
Pathfinder  is  a  white,  rosy  edged  Picotee,  the 
flower  very  large.  For  cutting  this  is  fine. 
Waverley  (Smith)  is  a  very  bright  rose-pink  anrl 
a  fine  variety.  Cinderella  is  a  large-flowertd 
white,  sparsely  striped  with  rosy  crimson,  the 
flower  being  perfect  in  form  and  very  sweet.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  variety.  Pride  of  Fahan  (Olphert) 
is  distinct  from  any  other  ;  the  flower  is  small,  in 
colour  it  is  fawn  with  very  faint  flakes  of  rose. 
It  is  very  pretty  and  worth  a  jjlace  even  among 
the  largest  varieties.  Louis  Calla  is  a  bright 
yellow  fancy,  striped  with  deep  crimson.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  yellow  fancies  which  succeed 
perfectly  in  the  open.  The  flower  is  very  bright 
and  pleasing.  Autocrat  and  Alfieri  are  much 
alike.  The  ground  colour  is  a  peculiar  shade  of 
red,  flaked  with  scarlet.  Freriehs  is  a  yellow 
ground  fancy,  broadly  edged  with  rose.  This  s 
a  dwarf  growing  variety,  the  flowers  being  veiy 
sweet.  Celsius  and  Mignon  are  much  alike  in 
general  appearance,  the  latter  having  the  larger, 
the  former  the  better  shaped  bloom.  Both  aie 
well  worth  cultivating.  The  ground  colour  is 
pale  reddish  yellow  flaked  and  spotted  with 
scarlet.  John  Benary  is  reddish  white  barred 
with  carmine.  This  is  a  fine  variety,  strong,  free- 
flowering,  and  the  flower  is  very  effective.  Schlosser 
is  a  lovely  yellow  fancy  with  an  edge  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  "bluish  crimson.  This  is  doing  well 
out  of  doors.  One  of  the  most  delightfully 
coloured  fancies  is  found  in  Schlieben,  which 
is  a  free  growing  variety  with  flowers  of  a 
peculiar,  but  charming  mixture  of  tawny  buff, 
with  ashy-blue  and  carmine  towards  the  edge.  A 
bunch  of  blooms  of  this  variety  is  very  beautiful. 
In  .lulius  Basserman  we  have  a  variety  with  dis- 
tinct salmon-rose  flowers,  which,  however,  are 
somewhat  loose. 

In  Mr.  Campbell's  nursery  at  Blantyre,  N.B., 
I  saw  a  variety  of  much  the  same  shade  of  colour 
as  the  above,  but  the  flower  in  every  respect  finer. 
It  is  named  Valkyrie.  Carnations  are  largely  and 
well  grown  in  this  nursery.  Mrs.  Muir  is  we'l 
worth"  going  a  long  journey  to  see,  many  beds  of 
this  fine  whTte  sort  being  grown  solely  to  supply 
cut  flowers.  Some  of  the  plants  were  two  and 
three  years  old,  and  the  flowers  were  produced  on 
these  in  enormous  quantities,  .and  also  of  fine 
quality.  One-year-old  plants  were  thinned  to  a 
few  blooms  each,  and  these  were  of  extra  size  and 
fine  Germania,  grown  in  the  same  way,  was  also 
wonderfully  fine.  The  following  sorts  comprise  a 
few  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  border  Carna- 
tions cultivated  here.  All  were  growing  in  the 
open,    or   merely   covered   while   m    flower   with 
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glazed  sashes.  Crimson  Pearl  is  an  extra  fine 
Clove,  deep  in  colour,  and  the  flower  full,  large, 
and  of  fine  form.  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  large 
flowers  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  very  effective. 
Huntsman  is  a  very  good  scarlet  variety,  the 
plant  dwarf,  about  1  foot  in  height.  Quite  a 
number  of  other  dwarf  growing  sorts  are  being 
subjected  to  rigorous  trials.  For  massing  in  the 
open  their  usefulness  is  obvious.  James  Brown 
is  one  of  the  best  purple  flowers,  quite  worth 
growing  alongside  Foxhall  Beauty.  Waverley  is 
a  white  fancy,  and  much  finer  than  Alice  Ayres. 
Eunomia  (Chaundy)  is  an  extra  fine  lemon  ground 
fancy  with  edges  of  carmine.  Mrs.  Wylie  is  orange 
and  slate,  eflective  and  good,  while  Lady  Edwards 
is  a  fine  sort  with  yellow  and  slate  coloured 
flowers.  Douglas's  yellow  ground  Picotees  are  well 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  though  most  of  the 
plants  are  under  glass  protection  while  in  flower. 
A  large  number  of  promising  seedlings  are  on 
trial,  none  of  which  have  received  names,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  note  of  these. 

I  also  noted  some  good  sorts  in  the  nursery 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather  at  Kelso. 
This  firm  deals  largely  in  Souvenir  de  la  iVIal- 
maison,  but  these  were  past  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  and  all  the  stock  out  in  frames  rooting  as 
layers.  A  field  which  has  lain  for  many  years  in 
grass  has  lately  been  taken,  and  here  a  large 
number  of  plants  are  being  grown.  One  of  the 
finest  at  Kelso  is  Duchess  of  Fife,  of  which  a  very 
large  number  is  cultivated.  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
a  new  blush  Clove,  is  also  grown  in  very  large 
numbers.  Crombie's  Pink,  in  the  way  of  Douglas's 
Midas,  but  brighter,  is  very  good.  Queen  of 
Bedders  is  a  dwarf  sort  which  flowers  freely,  rose 
in  colour,  and  very  promising.  Mrs.  F.  Oifford  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  white  varieties.  The  flowers 
are  like  enormous  fimbriated  Pinks  and  very 
sweet.  The  plants  of  this  sort  were  in  pots  under 
glass.  Leander  and  Germania  are  the  best  yellow 
•sorts  cultivated  at  Kelso.  As  at  Blantyre,  quan- 
tities of  show  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  also 
grown  out  of  doors,  but  these  are  of  little  value 
either  for  garden  decoration  or  for  producing  cut 
flowers  as  compared  with  self  and  fancy  border 
ki'ic's.  R.  P.  Brotiiekstok. 

East  Lothian. 


TRAILING  CAMPANULAS. 
TuERE  are  several  species  and  varieties  among 
the  trailing  members  of  this  genus  that,  from 
their  exceeding  beauty  and  freedom  of  flowering, 
are  worth  special  attention.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  for  example,  we  have  none  too  many 
really  good  free-flowering  trailing  plants  in  the 
rock  garden,  that  is  of  those  kinds  which  are 
regarded  as  being  there  |)ermanently,  so  that  the 
free  use  of  the  more  decorative  Campanulas,  and 
in  particular  those  of  trailing  habit,  should  be 
indulged  in.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
these  plants  are  liy  no  means  satisfactory  in  the 
positions  accorded  them,  which  is  generally  a 
sunny  and  exposed  one,  and  therefore  hot  and 
dry.  Now  this  is  quite  the  wrong  position  at  the 
outset,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  plant 
preferring  a  certain  amount  of  shade  can  do  well 
in  a  position  quite  the  reverse.  Quite  recently  in 
a  window  box  having  a  south  aspect  I  saw  plants 
of  C.  fragilis  and  C.  isophylla  that  were  by  no 
means  happy,  notwithstanding  that  in  each  case 
the  plants  were  of  good  size.  They  lacked  free- 
dom of  growth  altogether,  while  the  flowers  were 
small  and  few  in  number.  In  marked  contrast  in 
a  shady  window  of  my  own,  that  does  not  get  a 
ray  of  sunshine  all  day  long,  are  Campanula  iso- 
phylla alba,  with  long  trailing,  branching  stems,  a 
sheet  of  spotless  white  Ijlossom  continuo'usly,  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  deChas.  Turner, 
the  latter  exceedingly  brilliant  and  the  pips  in- 
dividually very  fine.  The  Campanula  is  excep- 
tionally good,  and  I  lay  stress  upon  it  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  six  months  ago  the  present  plants 
were  mere  scraps  of  cuttings  an  inch  or  so  long. 
Several  of  these  pieces  were  inserted  in  small 
pats,  and  \i-hen  rooted  were  divided  and  repotted, 
with  the  result  that  now  thev  are  a  mass  of  bios-  | 


som.  Plants  such  as  these,  possessing  much 
merit  and  so  readily  increased,  should  be  made 
far  more  of  than  they  are  at  the  present.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  may,  perchance,  have  shady 
windows  where  few  plants  thrive  should  make  a 
note  of  this  pure  white  Campanula,  for  it  wili  be 
hard  to  surpass  it.  A  window-box  filled  with  this 
alone  would  lie  very  pleasing,  or  the  plants  maj- 
be  confined  to  pots.  In  the  latter  ease  the  plants 
must  be  well  sui)plied  with  moisture.  In  the  rock 
garden  it  is  much  the  same.  Plant  them  in  a  dry, 
hot  place  and  the  growth  is  stunted,  but  give 
them  a  shady  or  partially  shady  spot  with  plenty 
of  moisture  and  a  good  root-run,  and  the  growth 
will  be  abundant  and  flowers  will  expand  in  end- 
less profusion.  C.  fragilis  and  its  variety  hirsuta 
are  of  similar  habit  and  require  the  same  treat- 
ment, while  C.  garganica  and  C.  Barrelieri  are 
also  useful.  All  may  be  employed  either  for  pots, 
hanging  baskets  or  similar  purposes  with  good 
results.  E.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

Having  seen  frequent  inquiries  in  your  columns 
with  regard  to  the  seeding  of  various  garden 
plants,  1  have  been  taking  notes  for  the  last 
few  days  to  see  what  sorts,  leaving  the  com- 
moner ones  out  of  consideration,  have  sown 
themselves  and  grown  unaided  in  my  garden. 
Ereniurua  robustus,  Maurandya  Barclayana  and 
others  which  ripen  their  seed  most  years,  but 
require  subsequent  cultivation,  I  do  not 
include  in  this  list,  which  refers  entirely  to  seed- 
lings found  in  various  nooks  and  corners  where 
they  have  been  blown  by  winds  and  over- 
looked by  weeders  : — 


Meconopsis  Wallichi 
Veronica  decussata 

Traversi 

pinguifolia 

parvifolia 

salicifolia 

Lyalli 

Andersoni 

Lewisi 

imperialis(and  other 
shrubby  kinds) 
Primula  sikkimensis 
Rhododendron    (Indian, 

species  not  certain) 
Gentiana  asolepiadea 
Dianthus  sylvestris 
Libertia  grandiflora 

(189.3)  j 

Aquilegia  pyrenaica         j 
Schizostj'lis  coccinea 
Luzula  spadicea 
Campanula  turbinata       : 

abietina 

lactiflora 

barbata 
Hyacinthus  candicans 


Tigridia  pavonia 
Thalictrum  Dela- 

vayi  (?) 
Calandrinia       umbel 

lata  (1893) 
Cotoneaster  Simonsi 
Pinguicula        grandi- 
flora 
Aponogeton     distach- 

yon 
Viola  biflora 
Aca'na  Nova'-Zelandi;e 
microphylla 
pulchella 
Lychnis  Haageana 
Mimulus  cuprous 
Wulfenia  carinthiaca 
Anemone  alpina 
Erica  mediterranea 

carnea 
Darlingtonia     califor- 

nica  (1893) 
Dabii-cia  polifolia 
Berberis  ilieifolia 
Hypericum   nepalense 
Haberlea  rhodopensis 


none  or  few,  though  I  have  many  plants  of 
many  sorts.  Fuchsias,  too,  escaped  almost  un- 
hurt. I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  all  the 
greenhouse  Fuchsias  I  can  get  into  one  bed.  It 
is  a  lovely  bed,  and  so  far  I  have  lost  none. 
There  are  some  fifteen  varieties  in  it  now  ;  Vcnu.s 
Victri.K  is  one  of  the  daintiest.  Of  course  the 
larger  sorts  are  not  permitted  into  the  garden. 
The  dwarf  F.  coccinea,  F.  globosa  and  F.  micro- 
phylla blossom  freely.  A  wet  summer  like  tlio 
present  suits  them  to  perfection. 

Many  rockery  plants  besides  those  mentioned 
seed  profusely.  Erinus  alpinus  Ls  a  regular 
weed,  and  it  is  suflicient  to  sprinkle  the  seed 
on  a  damp  autumn  day  on  the  top  of  a  wall  to 
cover  it.  "A  Gloucestershire  Parson"  writes 
of  liis  Lilies  being  in  flower  now.  With  me  L. 
testaceum,  Martagon  album,  Thunbergianum, 
umbellatum,  dalmaticum  and  californicuiii  are 
all  over.  Clialcedonicum  is  in  bloom,  also  par- 
dalinum,  while  longiflorum  lias  not  yet  opened 
its  lilossoms.  L.  auratum  and  the  Madonna 
Lily  barely  grow  and  blossom  a  little  here.  In 
the  peaty  bogs  here  I  have  tried  many  ex- 
periments. In  a  hollow  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea — a  veiy  wet  place — New  Zealand  Flax 
is  quite  at  home.  Pinguicula  grandiflora  at 
once  established  itself,  and  wherever  Mont- 
bretia  Pottsi  is  put,  there  it  becomes  rampant 
and  flowers  freely.  It  is  a  most  decorative 
addition  to  an  ugly  undrained  swamp.  Veronica 
Traversi  will  grow  in  pure  peat  amongst  the 
Heather.  I  expect  the  saline  atmosphere,  apart 
from  mildness,  has  much  to  do  with  the  health 
of  Veronicas.  H.   C.    H.\ut. 

Varnihloyli,  Luiiijh  ,S willy. 


Many  species  have  flowered  this  year  unpro- 
tected in  the  open,  some  for  the  first  time.  Such 
are  Abutilon  frutex  (pure  white).  Hydrangea 
iuvolucrata,  H.  aspersa,  H.  quercifolia,  H.  stel- 
lata  prolifera  (this  is  a  lovely  thing),  Emboth- 
rium  cocciueum,  Exochorda  grandiflora,  Galax 
aphylla,  Hypoxis  stellata,  Iris  Douglasi,  Iris 
ochroleuca  (noble  group  of  eight  spikes  5  feet 
high),  Ceanotluis  of  several  sorts.  Iris  Mon- 
nieri,  Cordyliue  au.stralis  (at  Glen  Alia),  Roscoa 
purpurea,  Vancouveria  hexaudra,  Hypericum 
jiatulura,  H.  iBgyjitiacnm,  Omphalodes  Lucili:e, 
Veronica  canescens,  Cyananthus  lobatus  and  a 
number  of  other  interesting  plants.  Last  winter 
did  some  mischief.  The  frost  of  January  G  (8° 
or  0^)  killed  most  of  my  Maurandya  and  Sollya 
heterophylla,  while  the  "salt  storm  "of  Novem- 
ber 17  cut  back  my  Eucalyptuses  very  .severely. 
The  Veronicas,  too,  where  the  north  wind  got 
at   them,   were   severely   scorched,  but    I   lost 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
With  the  increased  demand  for  so  many  hardy 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  has  come  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  numljcr  of  rough  frames 
or  pits  necessaiy  for  their  propagation  and  winter 
housing  as  opposed  to  the  heated  structures  re- 
quired for  more  tender  things.  Not  that  a  tender 
constitution  is  responsible  for  the  demand  for  even 
cold  frames  or  pits  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  such  things 
will  stand  the  winter  well  without  any  protection, 
but  for  other  reasons  some  extemijorised  pit  or 
frame  is  necessary.  Thus  Pinks,  Carnations,  and 
tufted  Pansies  will  strike  much  better  if  a  little 
shade  is  given  for  a  time  until  the  cuttings  are 
emitting  their  tiny  roots,  and  such  shade  can  bo 
applied  more  effectually  on  a  given  support. 
Other  things,  as  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  like  to 
be  k'  pt  close  for  a  time  in  the  cutting  stage,  and 
small  seeds,  as  that  of  Iceland  Poppies,  come  up 
more  evenly  if  sheltered  from  lieavj'  rain.  Where 
plenty  of  turf  is  available  it  can  be  used  to  form 
the  sides  and  ends  of  such  pits,  but  failing  this 
the  same  idea  cin  be  carried  out  as  effectually, 
more  neatly  and  with  far  less  trouble  by  nailing 
tarred  boards  on  cither  side  ftout  pieces  of 
quartering  that  have  been  driven  into  the  ground 
at  regular  intervals.  The  space  between  the 
boards  may  be  packed  with  straw  or  Fern,  and  a 
stout  plate  or  sill  all  round  will  render  all  ready 
for  cross-bars  and  lights.  Some  such  pits  are 
already  filled  with  Carnation  and  Pink  pipings, 
with  tufted  Pansy  cuttings,  a  batch  of  Phlox 
setacea  alba  cuttings,  and  such  seeds  as  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  Poppies,  and  choice  Pansies, 
and  a  batch  of  Carnation  Margarita,  whilst  the 
space  that  remains  will  be  filled  with  Phlox, 
Pentstemon,  and  Antirrhinum  cuttings.  These 
pits  are  also  very  handy  as  the  temporary  resting 
place  of  little  ])ieccs  of  any  other  rather  choice 
herljaceous  plants  that  may  come  to  hand  until 
permanent  quarters  have  been  found  for  them.  I 
do  not  care  to  come  to  an  over-hasty  decision 
about  such  thiiig,s  :  they  w.ant  a  home  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  disturber!,  and  so  tiie_\'  are 
generally  potted  up  and  placed  in  the  pits  until  a 
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suitable  spot  is  found.  This  is  alike  applicable  to 
early  spring  flowering  things,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  dwarf  Flag  Iris,  Hepaticas  and  Doroni- 
cunis,  that  want  planting  early  and  may  come  to 
hand  in  early  autumn,  or  to  later  things  that  may 
only  be  received  when  the  earth  is  frost-bound  and 
planting  is  impossible. 

ScMiiER  BEDDING. — Some  rather  pleasing  con- 
trasts effected  w  ith  hardy  things  may  be  noted, 
as  they  have  the  merit  of  giving  a  bright  display 
at  a  little  cost.  A  mixture  of  Cactylis  glomerata 
and  Annie  King  tufted  Pansy  forming  a  carpet 
under  a  very  large  double  pink  Thorn  is  very  fine. 
Some  old  shrubs  were  cleared  away  in  the  autumn 
to  allow  room  for  the  further  development  of  the 
tree  on  the  side  where  its  beauty  is  most  seen, 
and  as  the  underneath  carpeting  followed  close  on 
the  removal  of  shrubs  it  had  furnished  the  ground 
quite  early  in  the  year,  and  the  position  being 
due  south  and  getting  a  good  share  of  sun,  the 
tufted  Pansy  is  not  unduly  drawn  or  rendered 
leggy  by  the  shade  of  the  tree.  This  Dactylis  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
graceful  variegated  plants  we  have,  and  in  fairly 
good  soil  grows  into  very  large  tufts  by  the 
middle  of  the  season.  For  this  reason  it  should 
when  mixed  with  other  things,  tufted  Pansies, 
for  example,  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  ;  2  feet 
each  way  is  not  too  much.  Another  bed  that  has 
been  very  effective  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
expense  was  formed  by  planting  early  in  the  year 
clumps  of  Tartarin  Pentstemon  and  filling  in  with 
White  Swan  tufted  Pansy.  This  has,  I  think, 
been  one  of  our  very  best  beds,  as  both  Pentste- 
mons  and  Violas  dici  remarkably  well,  flowering 
with  wonderful  freedom.  Of  course,  the  removal 
of  the  central  spike  in  the  one  and  an  occasional 
picking  off  of  seed-pods  from  the  other  was  essen- 
tial to  keep  them  going,  and  in  the  case  of  tufted 
Pansies  in  quantity  this  takes  some  little  time, 
but  they  have  amply  repaid  the  trouble.  Besides 
the  two  tufted  Pansies  already  named,  Crimson 
King,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  and  Archie  (irant  in  the 
dark  shades,  Ardwell  (iem  and  Lord  Elcho  in  the 
yellows,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  in  the  fancies  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  One  of  our  very  best  is 
the  variety  named  as  associated  with  the  Dactylis, 
viz.,  Annie  King.  It  is  not  as  yet  widely  known, 
being  indeed  a  comparatively  new  variety.  It  is 
a  rosy  lilac  self,  the  strongest  grower  we  have, 
and  wonderfully  free.  If  in  planting  beds  of 
tufted  Pansies  some  nice  hardy  plant  is  required 
to  dot  occasionally  among  them  to  break  the 
flat  surface,  let  me  recommend  a  few  well-grown 
plants  of  the  gold  and  silver  Retinosporas.  The 
Montbretia  border  is  still  gay,  and  the  plants 
arise  from  a  carpet  of  Phlox  setacea  that  has 
covered  the  border,  and  is  a  beautiful  bright 
green.  Here  is  a  veritable  hardy  combination  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  trouble— at  least  I 
fancy  the  Phlox  will  form  a  Sufficiently  thick 
carpet  to  protect  the  corms  of  Montbretia  from 
frost.  Another  hardy  combination  on  a  rather 
larger  scale  noted  earlier  in  the  season  has  been 
very  pretty,  that  is,  scarlet  and  white  East  Lothian 
S looks  with  Amellus  bessarabicus  Aster — an 
effective  result  of  grouping  pleasing  shades  of 
colour  in  a  mass,  but  rather  heavy.  I  should  have 
used  A.  acris  preferably,  but  that  is  not  at  its  best 
until  the  Stocks  are  a  little  past.  Pleasing  results 
have  followed  sowing  the  gold  and  chocolate 
Toadflax  between  clumps  of  Iris ;  the  flowers,  tiny 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  very  effective  in  a 
mass  against  the  silvery  Flag-like  foliage.  This 
Linaria  is  a  wonderfully  enduring  annual  from  a 
flowering  standpoint,  and  should  be  extensively 
grown.  The  common  pale  yellow  wild  variety 
was  a  mass  of  colour  on  the  chalk  slopes  a  week 
or  two  back.  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  classing 
summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Des- 
grange  type  with  hardy  plants.  Annual  losses  of 
old  stools  were  vei-y  considerable,  and  even  when 
they  came  apparently  safely  through  the  winter  it 
was  to  go  off  in  early  spring  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  Theyare  much  better  treated  as  annuals 
and  planted  out  early  each  year  as  December  struck 

cuttings.  E.  BtJKRELL. 
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HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Dwarf  Japanese  Maples. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Garden  some  of  the 
handsomest  Maples  for  English  gardens  were 
fully  described,  but  all  the  varieties  mentioned 
referred  only  to  the  larger  kinds.  Bold  and 
striking  as  these  may  be,  there  are  many  places 
in  our  gardens  where  plants  of  vigorous  growth 
are  not  desirable,  and  here,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
plants  would  be  more  suitable  than  the  dwarf 
varieties  of  Acer  polymorphum  or  A.  japonicum, 
whose  mode  of  growth  is  so  excessively  slow, 
that  sometimes  the  actual  increase  in  height 
amounts  to  only  2  inches  or  3  inches  a  year,  and 
I  know  of  several  instances  of  Japanese  Maples 
which  were  planted  ten  years  or  more  ago  being 
as  yet  scarcely  a  yard  in  heiglit.  These  Maples 
are  very  suitable  for  groups.  The  variety  of 
their  handsome  foliage  is  endless,  both  with 
regard  to  shape  and  colour.  Some  have  broad 
palmate  or  digitate  leaves  ;  others  are  furnished 
with  leaves  so  finely  cut  and  of  such  graceful, 
drooping  habit  as  to  resemble  some  exquisite 
Fern  rather  than  a  miniature  tree.  The  colours, 
too,  are  very  effective,  varying  from  light  green 
and  golden  yellow  to  all  shades  of  red,  bronze 
and  dark  purple,  whilst  in  autumn  many  kinds 
assume  a  bright  scarlet,  which  is  retained  dur- 
ing several  weeks  before  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves.  Another  strong  point  in  favour  of  these 
Maples  is  their  extreme  hardiness.  Even  as  far 
north  as  Chester  and  York  I  have  seen  them 
flourishing  without  protection  during  winter. 
All  they  need  in  exposed  localities  is  a  little 
shelter  in  early  spring  from  cold  or  boisterous 
winds,  which  might  damage  the  young  foliage 
before  it  is  fully  developed. 

The  beat  position  for  Japanese  Maples  would 
be  some  sheltered  nook  where  other  plants 
would  give  them  partial  shade  and  at  the  same 
time  form  a  barrier  against  cutting  winds.  As 
all  the  varieties  are  deciduous,  their  grouping  re- 
(£uires  great  care,  especially  when  many  of  them 
are  planted  together  to  form  a  kind  of  little 
grove.  Not  only  should  the  various  tints  of 
foliage  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
blending  of  colour,  but  we  should  also  associate 
them  with  plants  that  would  contribute  towards 
a  successive  display  after  the  leaves  of  the 
Maples  have  fallen.  For  this  purpose  we  can 
perhaps  find  no  better  plants  than  Cycla- 
mens, Primulas,  and  mossy  Saxifrages,  forming 
a  carpet  on  the  ground.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cyclamens  love  a  position  beneath  deciduous 
trees,  and  I  was  never  more  strongly  impressed 
with  that  fact  than  when  visiting  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyerman  near 
Grampound,  in  Cornwall,  where  thousands  of 
Cyclamens  had  been  left  undisturbed  for  years, 
and  flourished  as  they  pleased  beneath  the  par- 
tial shade  of  young  Pear  trees.  The  experiment 
of  associating  Cyclamens  with  Japanese  Maples 
I  have  tried  in  several  gardens  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  spring-flowering  Cyclamens  bloom 
before  the  Maples  have  expanded  their  foliage 
and  the  blossonis  of  the  autumn-flowering 
kinds  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  the 
Maples  have  shed  their  leaves  ai:d  assumed 
their  winter  garb.  We  may  thus  keep  up  an 
almost  constant  display,  especially  if  we  also  in- 
troduce mossy  Saxifrages,  Hepaticas,  Winter 
Aconite,  and  other  plants  or  bulbs  which  would 
fill  the  short  gap  between  the  autumn  and 
spring-flowering  Cyclamens.  During  summer 
and  early  autumn  the  Maples  themselves  would 
f(]rni  a  display  quite  sufficient  in  itself,  but  if 
we  wish  to  further  enhance  the  effect,  we  may 


keep  the  Maples  sufficiently  far  apart  to  arrange 
between  them  a  carpet  of  Primulas  and  other 
flowering  plants,  which  would  brighten  espe- 
cially those  portions  of  the  group  which  have 
been  formed  chiefly  with  green-leaved  varieties 
like  Acer  polymorjjhum  palmatifidum,  A.  p. 
lobatum,  A.  p.  angustifolium,  and  others.  As 
to  soil,  tlie  Japanese  Maples  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  particular,  but  I  find  them  do  best  in  a 
comparatively  light,  well-drained  soil  which 
has  received  a  sbght  admixture  of  leaf-mould. 
I  will  mention  only  those  varieties  which  from 
experience  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  out- 
door decoration. 

Acer  japonicum  has  rather  large  fan-shaped 
leaves  of  a  lively  green  colour,  turning  crimson 
towards  the  autumn.  This  variety  is  a  little 
more  vigorous  than  most  of  the  following,  and  in 
groups  is  therefore  best  adapted  for  a  back- 
ground, against  which  the  varieties  with  finer  and 
more  delicately  cut  foliage  may  be  displayed 
to  greater  advantage.  A  handsome  sub-variety 
is  Acer  japonicum  aureum,  which  is  less  robust  in 
its  growth  and  has  leaves  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
tint,  which  is  especially  bright  during  the  early 
summer,  and  forms  a  charming  contrast  with  the 
red-leaved  kinds. 

Acer  polymorphum  (syn.,  A.  palmatum)  has 
bright  green  fivelobed  leaves,  which  are  very 
pointed  and  turn  scarlet  in  the  autumn.  This 
also  is  more  fitted  for  the  background  of  a  group. 

A.  p.  AMPEi.opslKoLiUM  is  a  most  elegant  kind, 
with  branches  forming  a  light  and  graceful  arch. 
As  its  name  would  suggest,  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  a  small  Virginian  Creeper,  but  are  more 
delicate  in  texture  and  of  a  deep  crimson  or 
blood-red  colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a 
dark  purple  as  the  season  advances.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  foreground  on  account  of  its 
light  and  elegant  habit  of  growth. 

A.  P.  ANGnsTiFOLiu.M  has  much  cut  deep  green 
leaves  with  very  narrow  lobes,  turning  scarlet  in 
autumn. 

A.  p.  ATROPURPUKEiTM  bears  slightly  broader 
leaves  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  changing  into  a 
greenish  purple  and  finally  to  scarlet.  Of  this 
there  is  a  handsome  sub-variety  under  the  name 
of  A.  p.  a.  pictum,  which  has  a  large  distinct 
blotch  of  light  pink  in  the  middle  of  the  dark 
purple  leaves. 

A.  p.  DissECTUM  is  very  appropriately  named, 
as  its  leaves  are  most  elegantly  cut  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  some 
delicate  Fern  rather  than  a  Maple.  The  colour  is 
a  deep  reddish-bronze,  which  is  especially  bright 
and  conspicuous  during  early  summer.  It  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  as  its  slender  branches  are 
of  an  elegant  drooping,  almost  weeping  habit,  it 
is  a  gem  for  the  foreground.  The  sub-variety 
A.  p.  d.  ornatum  has  leaves  still  more  cut  and  of 
a  brighter  red. 

A.  p.  i.ATiFOLiUM  atropurpuredm  has  the  Icavcs 
more  broadly  divided  and  of  a  dark  reddish-purple 
hue.  It  is  more  robust  than  the  preceding.  A.  p. 
linearilobum  atropurpureum  is  of  the  same  colour, 
but  the  shape  of  the  foliage  is  very  distinct,  as 
the  leaves  are  divided  into  long,  narrow,  almost 
line.ar  lobes. 

A.  P.  LOPATUM  lias  only  recently  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  one  of  tlie  rarest  and  handsomest. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  though  its  handsome  green 
leaves  are  comparatively  very  large  and  broadly, 
but  deeply  lobed.  Towards  the  autumn  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  assume  a  bright  red  or 
scarlet  hue,  which  gradually  extends  over  the 
whole  leaf. 

A.  p.  PALMATIFIDUM  also  grows  very  slowly, 
and  is  Ijest  described  as  a  green  variety  of  A.  p. 
dissectum,  which  it  much  resembles  in  shape. 
The  drooping  branches  have  a  most  delicate 
Fern-like  appearance,  and  a  better  companion  to 
A.  dissectum  or  its  sub-variety  ornatum  could 
scarcely  be  found. 

A.  P.  KOSEO-PirTUM  AND  A.  P.  MAP.ciNATUM  are 
green-leaved  varieties,  with  foliage  of  the  s.ame 
shape  as  the  typical  A.  polymorphum,  but  much 
t  mailer  and  prettily  margined  with  pink  or  white. 
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A.  p.  reticiiliitiim  has  similar  leaves,  but.  of  a 
yellow  tint,  bi-'aiilifully  voinetl  with  dark  grciOii. 

A.  c.  sANiiiMNKUM  must  bo  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  kinds.  It  has  soniewh.at 
broader  leaves  of  a,  deep  dark  red  colour,  and  is 
more  vigorous  and  more  erect  than  the  species, 
with  more  dissected  leaves.  Being  ratlier  com- 
pact in  its  mode  of  growth,  it  also  forms  a  hand- 
some bush  or  tree  as  an  isolated  sp3cimen. 

A.  r.  SEi'TEMLORiiM  KLKdANS  is  a  distinct  kind, 
with  large  green  leaves  resembling  tliose  of 
Ampelopsis  hederacea.  On  account  of  its  more 
rapid  growth  it  is  best  keijt  in  the  background. 
The  leaves  turn  beautifully  scarlet  in  autumn. 

A.  r.  s.  I'URi'URKUM  is  distinguished  by  leaves 
of  a  darker  hue,  while 

A.  p.  s.  FLAVKst'KNs  is  distinctly  veined  with 
yellow.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

BLUE   HYDRANGEAS. 

A  RECENT  note  in  The  Garden  regarding  blue 
Hydrangeas  suggests  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
a  form  known  by  some  as  cyanoclada,  but  which 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Temple  show  called  Hy- 
drangea hortensis  mandchurica.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  true  blue  Hydrangea,  but  that  it 
certainly  is  not ;  still,  for  all  that  the  flowers  have 
more  of  a  blue  tendencj'  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  they  readily  respond  to  artificial  means  for 
rendering  them  still  more  blue.  The  Hydrangea 
in  <|uestion  is  a  very  distinct  one,  as  apart  from 
the  colour  of  the  blossoms  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  and  the  leaf-stalks  being  of  a  deep  blackish 
purple  gives  it  a  decidedly  uncommon  appearance. 
It  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  at  least  ten 
or  a  dozen  years,  and  I  have  at  times  seen  con- 
siderable numbers  of  it  offered  for  sale  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Hydrangeas  as  a  class  are  cer- 
tainly very  ornamental  shrubs,  especially  where 
they  stand  the  winter  without  injury  in  the  open 
ground.  The  common  H.  hortensis  is  in  this  way 
very  striking,  with  its  massive  heads  of  sterile 
blossoms,  while  other  forms  are  H.  Thomas  Hogg, 
whose  flowers  are  nearly  white  ;  H.  rosea,  a  very 
distinct  Hydrangea  of  more  slender  growth  than 
the  common  kind,  while  the  leaves  are  also 
smaller  and  with  very  conspicuous  serratures 
round  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  in  colour  a  clear 
rose-pink  and  borne  in  large,  closely-packed  heads. 
This  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Veitoh.  H.  stellata  prolifera, 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  has  the 
large  sterile  blooms  composed  of  a  number  of 
petals,  thus  forming  a  double  flower.  They  are 
borne  in  medium-sized  heads,  and  a  flowering 
plant  in  good  condition  is  a  really  pretty  object. 
The  least  showy  of  all  from  a  flowering  point 
of  view  is  H.  japonica,  in  which  the  showy  sterile 
blossoms  are  limited  to  a  scattered  few  around 
the  outside  of  the  cluster,  the  major  portion  con- 
sisting of  the  small  fertile  flowers.  One  of  the 
best  shrubs  now  in  flower  is  H.  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  of  a  more  shrubby  character  than 
the  members  of  the  hortensis  group.  The  climb- 
ing Hydrangea— volubilis,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides — has  still 
a  few  heads  of  blossoms.  It  has  been  flowering 
for  a  long  time,  and  tliough  by  no  means  showy^ 
it  is  certainly  very  interesting.  This  member  of 
the  genus  attaches  itself  to  a  wall  or  any  other 
suitable  support,  after  the  manner  of  Ivy.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  flattened  clusters,  and  the 
showy  ones,  that  is,  the  large  creamy-white 
sterile  blossoms,  are  but  few  in  number.  Re- 
garded only  from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  we  have 
one  or  two  decidedly  pretty  forms.  A  variety  in 
which  the  leaves  are  variegated  with  pure  white 
is  very  pretty,  especially  in  the  spring  when  the 
foliage  is  first  expanded,  but  it  is  under  gl.ass 
rather  than  in  the  open  ground  that  we  see  this 
at  its  best.  A  second  form  (tricoloribus)  has  the 
major  portion  of  the  leaf  variegated  with  white, 
but  it  is  edged  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  manner 
witli  yellow.  It  is  (|uite  distinct,  but  is  seldom 
met  with.  A  form  of  H.  japonica  has  the  entire 
leaf  suffused  with  gold,  but  it  is  so  liable  to  revert 


to  the  ordinary  greuileaved  type,  that  its  orna- 
mental ([ualities  are  by  no  means  of  a  high  order. 
The  last  Hydrangea  to  mention  here  is  a  very 
striking  one  when  in  full  leaf,  for  it  is  the  foliage 
alone  that  furnishes  its  distinctive  feature.  The 
species  in  (piestion  is  H.  <iuercifolia,  a  native  of 
Florida,  antl  one  that  is  not  particularly  hardy  in 
this  country.  The  leaves  of  this  are  large,  nearly 
a  foot  long,  and  lobed  like  an  Oak  leaf,  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  sparingly  produced,  are 
by  no  means  striking.  T. 


JdSminum  revolutum.— Of  almost  all  plants 
this  seems  to  be  the  slowest  to  root  from  cuttings. 
A  few  years  .ago  I  had  to  strike  some  cuttings, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  were  still  per- 
fectly fresh,  but  had  not  then  rooted.  Tlio  fol- 
lowing spring  roots  came  freely  and  the  plants 
started  growing,  and  eventually  they  grew 
rapidly.  These  were  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
the  cuttings  were  taken  with  a  heel  to  each.  Two 
years  ago  I  put  in  some  more,  and,  with  the  object 
of  testing  another  mode  of  striking,  I  took  only 
the  growing  tips  of  the  shoots,  making  them  about 
4  inches  long  and-  cutting  below  a  joint,  as  with 
any  ordinary  plant  cutting.  These  were  [lut  into 
a  frame  with  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  treated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  advised  by  "J.  M.''  in 
your  issue  for  August  11.  This  spring  they  were 
found  to  be  nicely  rooted,  and  on  being  potted  off 
they  started  growing  at  once,  the  best  plant  being 
now  over  2  feet  high.  I  should  not  recommend 
this  Jasmine  for  planting  in  any  but  the  warmest 
districts  and  in  sheltered  situations.  Three  times 
during  the  past  seven  years  an  old  plant  here  has 
been  cut  to  the  ground.  When  it  manages  to  get 
through  two  successive  winters  without  injury, 
it  is  a  most  striking  kind  both  in  flower  and  in 
foliage. — J.  C.  Tallack. 
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PLATE  977. 

THE  TETEATHBCAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  beautiful  genus  of  greenliouse  shrubby 
plants  is  a  native  of  Australia,  nxjst  of  them 
having  been  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  when  far  greater  interest  was 
evinced  in  both  Cape  and  New  Zealand  plants 
than  obtains  at  the  present  day.  The  culture 
of  these  and  kindred  .subjects  some  fifty  or 
more  years  ago  was  chiefly  directed  towards 
ol)taining  e.xhibition  specimens,  and  many  re- 
markably fine  examples  of  the  variety  now 
forming  the  subject  of  the  coloured  plate  have 
been  produced.  No  grower  has  shown  this  spe- 
cies in  finer  condition  than  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Hawkesyard  Park  G.ardens,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  late  ^Ir.  Josiah  Spode,  and  many 
have,  no  doubt,  taken  note  of  the  splendid 
specimens  he  has  exhibited  of  it  even  within 
the  past  few  years  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  and 
other  metropolitan  exhibitions.  When  seen 
thus  it  is  a  most  charming  feature  in  any  col- 
lection of  plants,  being  so  thoroughly  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  colour,  whilst  its  profu- 
sion of  flowers  is  most  remarkable.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  in  a  manner 
surprising  tliat  a  more  extended  culture  has 
not  been  accorded  to  it,  if  only  from  the  home 
decorative  point  of  view.  Thanks,  however, 
to  Mess^rs.  Balchin  and  Sons'  enterprise  in 
seeking  to  render  these  and  kin<lred  subjects 
more  jiopular  (Leschenaultia  biloba  major  and 
Boronia  serrulata,  to  wit),  this  species  of  Tetra- 
tlieoa  is  likely  once  more  to  be  better  known. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Bah'hiu's 
nursery  at  Hassocks  Ijy  Gertrude  Hamilton.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severejns. 


It  was  exliibited  Ijy  tliis  firm  in  April  last  at 
one  of  the  Drill  Hall  nieidings  of  the  ll.II.S.  as 
sm.all  plants  and  in  prcjportionately  small  pots, 
sliowing  the  adaptability  of  tliis  variety  as  a 
decorative  subject.  Another  very  pretty  va- 
riety is  T.  verticillata,  wliich  is  also  known  a.s 
I'latytheca  galiiiides.  It  is  of  much  more 
slender  growtli  than  the  preceding,  but  an  ex- 
tremely jiretty  plant  when  studdeil  profusely 
with  its  purplish  blue  flowers.  There  are  other 
varieties,  but  these  two  are  the  best  known  and 
most  generally  cultivated. 

Anyone  who  possesses  a  light  greenhouse 
sliould  be  able  U>  find  a  congenial  sjiot  for  these 
plants.  Shading  is  not  needed  at  all,  otherwise 
if  applied  it  will  be  conducive  to  a  more  slender 
growth,  and  this  should  be  guariled  against  so 
as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  too  free  use  of 
sticks.  Some  support  in  each  case  is  required, 
but  with  careful  attention  to  pinching  the  lead- 
ing shoots  a  portion  of  this  work  may  be 
avoided,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  T. 
ericoides.  After  the  plants  have  flowered,  a 
slight  pruning  would  be  advisable,  but  it  must 
not  be  doue  in  at  all  a  severe  manner.  Thence 
(jnwards  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  the  syringe 
may  be  employed  during  hot  weather.  When 
the  plants  have  made  a  good  after-growth  they 
can  be  with  advantage  stood  out  of  doors  until 
the  middle  of  September,  a  sheltered,  but  sunny 
spot  beuig  chosen.  Small  jjlauts  had  better  be 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  where  the  lights  can  be  put 
on  if  the  weather  be  uuusuiilly  hot  so  as  to  avoid 
extra  watering,  or  at  night  if  neeils  be.  Potting 
to  excess  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  points  in  the  culture  of 
these  and  other  plants  that  in  a  manner  possess 
similar  features  to  this  genus.  What  potting 
is  needed  should  have  attention  as  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
growing  season.  This  work  pays  for  doing  in 
a  thoroughly  efi'ective  manner  by  ramming  the 
soil  as  firmly  as  possible.  Large  shifts  should 
he  avoided,  for  plants  with  such  fine  roots  do 
not  thrive  nearly  so  well  under  that  method. 
Peat  only  with  sand  should  be  used,  and 
it  should  be  of  the  best  enduring  quality  ; 
dark  -  looking  and  hard  -  handling  peat  is 
much  the  best.  A  damp  atmosphere  during 
winter  should  be  guarded  against,  other- 
wise an  attack  of  mildew  is  likely  to  take  place. 
In  any  case  it  is  far  better  to  start  with  young 
plants  in  4-inch  or  .5-inch  pots.  Propagation 
itself  should  be  done  by  t.aking  partially  ripened 
shoots  early  in  tlij  summer,  striking  them  under 
a  bell-glass  in  nearly  all  sand  in  a  close,  but  cool 
temperature.  Grower. 

Some  newforros  of  Tigridia  graudiflora. 

— Moved  by  admiration  of  the  beautiful  plate 
of  T.  g.  lilacea  accompanying  the  issue  of  March 
31,  I  invested  in  a  dozen  bulbs  of  it,  and  .also 
of  two  other  "forms  from  a  well-known  dealer 
in  such  plants,  the  names  of  the  others  being 
respectively  T.  g.  rosea  and  T.  g.  aurea.  The 
price  of  the  two  first-named  of  these  novelties 
was  somewhat  more  than  double  that  of  the 
beautiful,  but  much  older  form  T.  g.  alba,  but 
the  last-named,  being  supposed  to  be  a  much  finer 
variety,  was  quoted  at  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  Is.  a  bulb,  or  10s.  the  dozen.  When  this 
came  into  flower,  however,  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  tliat,  far  from  being  the  fine  and 
distinct  novelty  I  expectfid  it  to  be,  it  was  only 
the  jilant  admirably  figured  on  plate  SO  of  that 
most  e.x(iuisitely  illustrated  work  on  bulbous 
pl.ants,  the  "Album  van  Eeden,"  under  the  name  of 
T.  g.  eonchiflora  var.  canariensis,  which  I  had 
already  in  quantity  in  a  mi.\ed  bed  with  the 
ordinary  type  form  of  T.  grandiflora.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  names  of  the  other  two  varie- 
ties I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  most  florists  will 
agree  with  me  in  considering  them  to  be  decidedly 
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inaccurate,  and  calculated  to  give  a  false  and 
misleadinir  idea  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  theCDirect  name  of  the 
variety  now  known  as  libioea  should  be  rosea,  as 
the  ground  colour  (a?  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
looking  at  your  i)!ate)  i<  a  beautiful  deep  rose, 
and  that  the  name  of  that  now  known  as  rosea 
should  be  pallida  or  soni3  such  moditication  (per- 
haps intermedia  would  be  even  belter),  as  it  is 
about  intermediate  between  T.  g.  rosea  and  T.  g. 
alba,  being  of  a  faint  blush  ground  colour,  more 
or  lesi?  dii-tinctly  flaked  with  pjile  rose,  some 
flowers  being  so  pale  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  pure  white  form.  It  is  much'to  be 
regretted  that  these  most  beautiful  and  showy 
flowers  should  be  so  fugacious,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  produced  will  make  the 
plants  always  well  worth  growing.  Another  pretty 
miniature  form  came  to  me  under  the  erroneous 
nam3  of  T.  atra,  but  when  it  bloomed  it  turned  out 
to  be  T.  violacea  figured  on  plate  73JG  of  Botankal 
Ma<j7ziiic.—\V.  E.  GfMr.i.KTON-. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLAXTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  conservator  v.— Where  there  has  been  a 
considerable  quantity  of  flowering  plants  during 
the  past  few  weeks  in  the  conservatory  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  proportionate  amount  of 
decaying  blooms,  bearing  in  mind  the  more  than 
usual  damp  weather  that  has  prevailed.  Some 
things,  as  zonal  Geraniums  (single),  when  cast- 
ing their  flowers  will  soon  have  the  foliage 
affected  also  if  not  fie(|uently  picked  over.  Bal- 
sams also  need  close  attention,  but  Fuchsias  give 
far  less  trouble.  Periodical  picking  over  once  or 
twice  a  week  is  not  sufficient ;  it  should  be  done 
every  day,  and  if  thus  closely  followed  up  will 
pay  much  better  in  the  long  run.  The  evil  of 
overcrowding  and  massing  the  plants  too  thickly 
together  is  never  more  apparent  than  during  such 
weather  as  that  exjierienced  of  late.  It  tends  not 
only  to  hasten  the  flowering  season  to  a  close,  but 
the  growth  of  soft-wooded,  free-growing  plants 
becomes  much  too  spindly  and  weakened. 

Free  ventilation  should  be  consistently  followed 
during  the  daytime  and  some  amount  left  on  at 
night  also,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  un- 
secured conservatory  is  often  made  the  means  of 
access  to  the  house  itself  by  those  who  are  in 
search  of  other  people's  property.  Top  ventilation 
IS  usually  safe  enough  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
side  lights  should  be  held  safely  in  position  during 
the  night.  This  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that 
the  lights  are  to  be  closed  entirely,  for  by  means 
of  graduated  fastenings  some  amount  of  air  can 
be  admitted.  With  damp  weather  prevailing  the 
conservatory  should  not  be  damped  down  or  much 
watering  be  done  late  in  the  day  when  no  fire-heat 
is  employed,  and,  considering  that  this  can  by 
careful  management  be  still  dispensed  with  for 
another  month  or  six  weeks,  it  pays  to  adopt  such 
measures.  Where  climbing  plants  have  made  a 
free  growth  with  possibly  too  much  shade  than 
otherwite  imparted  to  the  plants  below  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  thin  out  some  of  the  shoots,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  plant  with  regard  to  its  future 
flowering.  The  formal  training  of  climbers  in  a 
conservatory  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  ; 
it  is  the  essence  of  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least.  If 
the  leading  growths  are  securely  tied  to  wires,  the 
lateral  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. These  latter  if  hanging  in  a  careless 
manner  add  to  the  effect,  and  form  as  it  were  a 
natural  drapery  to  the  roof,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  more  light  than  if  tied  up  in  a  regular  way. 

Of  suitable  plants  for  the  conservatory  at  this 
.season,  note  should  be  made  of  the  Celosias  in 
crimson,  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow  shades  ;  these 
■with  their  plumose  spikes  make  a  fine  displav, 
lasting  well  into  October  with  careful  attention 
to  .and  no  e.xcass  of  watering.  The  Cockscombs, 
their  near  allies,   are  very  showy,  but  too  formal 


to  suit  the  tastes  of  some  admirers.  The  Olobe 
Amaranth  is  well  worthy  of  extended  culture, 
more  particularly  the  purple  form  ;  this,  like  the 
Celosias,  will  last  well,  even  making  a  show  ^^■llen 
the  plants  are  actually  dead.  For  brilliancy  of 
colouring  nothing  will  now  surpass  the  Vallota 
purpurea  or  the  Nerines,  as  N.  Fothergilli  major  ; 
these  in  combin.ation  with  Agapanthusumbellatus 
will  make  appro])riate  groups.  As  companions 
to  these  plants,  Tritonia  aurea  and  the  Montbre- 
tias  should  be  grown  in  pots.  Liliums  of  the  L. 
lancifolium  type  will  now  be  advancing,  if  not 
already  in  flower.  Should  any  be  still  out  of 
doors  it  will  be  advisable  to  house  them  at  once. 
I  have  noted  on  several  occasions  that  the  latest 
to  flower  are  those  most  recently'  imported  ;  thus 
by  adding  a  few  fresh  ones  year  by  year  a  better 
succession  can  be  obtained. 

All  of  the  foregoing  plants  are  much  better  for 
this  season  than  bj'  placing  too  much  reliance 
upon  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Petunias, 
and  such  like  subjects,  which  if  grown  in  excess 
will  soon  tire.  True,  a  free  use  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  will  tone  down  garish  colours,  serving  an 
acceptable  purpose  in  this  and  other  ways.  Both 
Ferns  and  Palms  (large  and  small)  will  always 
count  in  the  tasteful  disposition  of  a  conserva- 
tory ;  so  also  will  basket  plants  and  climbers  for 
the  walls  and  columns,  &c.  With  more  of  such 
things  there  will  be  far  less  need  of  groups  uiion 
the  floors,  which  often  take  up  more  room  than  can 
be  con^'enientlv  spared,  leaving  the  question  of  a 
quiet  lounge  or  a  promenade  to  be  obtained  fre- 
ijuentlyata  discomfort.  Where  any  plants  are 
growing  in  open  borders  see  to  it  that  the}'  do 
not  sutler  from  drought ;  even  with  dull  weather 
these  will  take  a  fair  quantity  of  water.  Insect 
pests  should  also  be  closely  watched  for,  being 
proceeded  against  before  they  gain  the  ascencl- 
anc}-.  Red  spider  is  an  insidious  pest  at  this 
season,  and  so  is  the  black  thrijis,  and  where 
either  of  these  now  disfigures  the  foliage  it  will 
remain  an  eyesore  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

MEr,os.s. — As  the  days  shorten  colder  nights  and 
mornings  will  be  the  rule  ;  consequentl}'  the  heat- 
ing, airing,  and  closing  of  Melon  houses  generally 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  recom- 
mended for  earlier  summer  crops.  Where  plants 
intended  to  suppl}'  ripe  fruit  in  October  have  re- 
cently set  their  fruit  a  low  night  figure  must  be 
guarded  against,  or  most  of  the  fruit  will  fall. 
A  minimum  heat  of  70  ,  or,  better  still,  72'  or  73', 
this  being  further  increased  by  da}'  to  7S"'  or  .SO 
and  up  to  90  from  solar  heat,  will  be  necessary. 
A  slightly  increased  temperature  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  together  with  a  somewhat  reduced  at- 
mospheric moisture,  is  beneficial  to  Melons  in  every 
stage  of  growth  at  this  advanced  date,  inasmuch 
as  those  conditions  not  only  tend  to  ward  off 
canker  and  all  diseases  to  which  this  fruit  is  prone, 
but  also  to  improve  the  flavour,  which  is  often  in- 
ferior in  autumn-ripened  fruit.  If  while  any 
fruits  are  ripening  dull  sunless  weather  prevails, 
it  will  be  well  to  minimise  the  supply  of  root 
moisture,  this  being  best  conserved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  good  thick  mulch  of  some  non-stimu- 
lating material.  These  precautionary  measures 
are  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  cracking.  In  a 
few  places  Melons  are  expected  as  late  as  the  end 
of  November,  although  the  only  end  they  can 
then  serve  is  mere  ornament,  qualit^j  being  out  of 
the  question.  If  good  strong  plants  of  some  free 
setting  variety,  such  as  Hereof  Lockinge,  Gunton 
Orange,  or  the  old  Golden  Perfection,  have  been 
grown  on,  they  should  now  be  got  into  their  per- 
manent quarters  without  delay,  and  as  the  more  ad- 
\anced  the  season  the  greater  the  need  for  bottom- 
heat,  beds  which  have  already  done  duty  must 
be  thoroughly  renewed,  especially  where  the  heat 
from  these  is  not  supplemented  by  that  from 
bottom-heat  pipes,  or  failure  may  be  apprehended. 
Further,  "  manure  free  soil,''  preferable  at  any 
time,  is  absolutely  essential  for  plants  which  are  ' 
to  grow,  set  their  fruit,  and   ripen  it  under  the  ' 


influence  of  shortening  days  and  sunless  sky,  a 
hard,  wiry,  fertile  growth  being  impossible  with 
the  roots  working  in  any  other  medium.  Syring- 
ing both  the  foliage,  floors,  and  borders  must  not 
be  carried  out  by  any  rule-of-thumb  method,  fine 
sunny  da3S  being  the  onl}'  safe  warrant  for  the 
application  of  water  in  any  form,  this  being  at  all 
times  soft  and  warm.  Airing  must  also  be 
carried  out  on  the  give-and-take  principle,  or 
mildew  and  its  attendant  evils  may  follow,  and 
the  whole  batch  of  plants  be  ruined  root  and 
branch  and  the  labour  of  many  weeks  be  lost. 

CucDMRER,s. — Where  winter  Cucumbers,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  grown,  but  a  supply  is  needed 
through  October  and  November,  the  present  is  a 
capital  time  for  getting  the  plants  into  their  per- 
manent quarters.  If  seed  was  sown  as  advised 
some  weeks  ago,  and  the  young  pl.ants  have  since 
then  been  kept  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  they  will 
now  be  sturdy  and  strong,  and  as  these  voracious 
feeders  will  assimilate  a  good  de.al  of  nourishment 
between  now  and  the  time  the  first  fruit  is  fit  to 
cut,  their  wants  will  best  be  met  by  supplying  a 
rooting  medium  com]>osed  of  sound  fibrous  loam 
of  medium  consistency  ;  to  this  maj'  be  added 
fresh  horse  droppings  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  four,  this  being  preferable  to  ordinary 
rotten  manure,  which  is  apt  to  block  the  pores  of 
the  mounds  and  prevent  the  escape  of  superfluous 
water  and  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  bargain. 
Previous  to  planting,  however,  the  house  itself,  if 
previoush'  occupied  with  Cucumbers  or  Melons, 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Mounds  or  ridges 
being  better  tlian  flat  beds,  the  compost  should 
be  arranged  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  and  in 
order  to  allow  of  piecemeal  additions,  moderately 
sized  hillocks  only  must  in  the  first  place  be  made, 
these  being  made  fairly  fiim,  well  wa'erad, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day.  Planting  com- 
pleted, neat  sticks  will  be  necessary  to  steady 
each  plant  till  it  reaches  the  wires,  and  the  treat- 
ment in  respect  to  heat,  airing,  and  syringing  ad- 
vised above  foi-  Jlelons  will  suit  these  subjects 
well.  Where  fruit  is  required  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  seed,  if  it  has  not  already  been  sown,  should 
be  got  in  at  once,  as  even  if  the  plants  are  a  little 
earlier  th.an  needful  in  arriving  at  the  fruiting 
stage  the  fruit  can  be  removed  in  its  infanc}'  for  a 
time,  and  they  themselves  strengthened  against 
the  trying  ordeal  of  winter  fruiting.  A  good  strain 
of  Telegraph,  or  even  the  old  Syon  House  if  it 
can  be  obtained  true,  is  hard  to  beat  for  winter 
work. 

Winter  fruiting  Tom.\toes. — These  will  in 
many  instances  be  fit  for  potting  off,  after  which 
they  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  somewhat 
dry,  buoy.ant  atmosphere  and  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  while  the  plants  are  best  without 
much  artificial  heat,  enough  must  be  afforded  to 
produce  the  above-named  conditions  and  to  dry 
up  before  nightfall  all  water  which  drains  from  the 
pots.  To  this  end  watering,  which  at  this  season 
must  be  done  with  extra  care,  must  not  be  post- 
poned until  late  in  the  day.  Manure,  free  soil, 
a  temperature  of  50°  at  night  and  the  avoidance 
of  cutting  dr.aughts  will  best  promote  a  growth 
likely  to  be  productive  later  on,  as  well  as  one  to 
resist  the  dreaded  disease,  %vhich  is  very  prevalent 
this  season,  and  which  in  mj'  opinion  is  after  all 
nothing  else  than  mildew  in  an  aggravated  form, 
the  succulent  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  Tomato 
enabling  it  to  make  such  rapid  headway,  and  in 
damp  unheated  houses  almost  to  defy  remedy. 
Where  plants  growing  in  pitsandframesand  trained 
on  trelli.ses  are  ripening  their  fruit,  the  chief  points 
to  be  observed  are  rigid  stop|)ing  of  all  side 
growths  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation,  care- 
ful and  early  morning  waterings,  abundance  of 
air,  .and  a  continual  lukewarmness  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  where  such  is  practicable.  Where  time  and 
laljour  are  at  command  it  will  also  be  advisable  to 
cover  the  lights  with  m.ats  at  eventide,  this  pre- 
serving an  even  temperature  through  hours  of 
darkness. 

Fics  ox  w.vLiJs. — As  the  fruit  on  trees  occupy- 
ing positions  on  outside  walls  ap|)roaches  ripeness 
it  must  be  watched,  and  if  necessary  protected 
from  wasps,  flies  and  earwigs  by  the  use  of  the 
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old-fashioned  muslin  bags.  These  must  be  made 
sufficiently  large  to  avoid  close  contact  with  the 
fruit,  or  they  are  liable  to  hold  moisture  from 
rains  and  night  dews,  and  finally  cause  wholesale 
rotting.  If  the  wood  formed  this  year  is  of  nor- 
mal dimensions,  only  all  small  green  fruit  lately 
formed  may  be  removed,  but  if  growth  is  e.\tra 
Btrong  it  may  well  be  left  until  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  thus  .act  as  a  check  to  further  grossness. 
If  time  can  be  spared,  old  Fig  trees  which  have 
long  since  permeated  the  surrounding  soil  with 
roots  will  this  season  well  repay  an  extra  mulch 
and  additional  waterings.  These  cannot  possibly 
do  harm,  even  should  a  wet  winter  follow. 

ArTi'MN-FRUiTiNi!  RASPBERRIES.  —  Where  the 
autumn-fruiting  varieties,  such  as  Belle  de  Fon- 
tenay,  are  now  nearing  ripeness,  protection  b3' 
means  of  fish  netting  must  be  resorted  to.  These 
autumn-bearing  varieties,  or  the  ordinary  sorts 
which  have  been  induced  to  yield  at  that  date  by 
heading  down  the  canes  in  spring  and  inducing 
new  growth,  are  often  very  accejjtable  as  dessert. 
The  same  care  as  to  protection  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  beds  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Noble  or  any  of  the  early  section  of  Strawberries, 
which  after  having  been  forced,  planted  out  on 
sunny  borders,  and  mulched  and  watered,  are  now 
in  a  ripening  condition.  If  the  ground  between 
the  plants  is  mulclied  with  litter  or  lawn  mowings, 
the  trusses  of  fruit  elevated  and  a  net  thrown  over, 
all  will  be  well. 

Preserving  stone  fruit. — Many  people  enter- 
tain the  erroneous  idea  that  Apricots,  Plums  and 
indeed  all  stone  fruits  rei[uire  to  be  tiuite  ripe 
before  being  preserved.  The  fact  is  that  the  best 
and  richest  jams  and  jellies  are  obtained  from 
fruit  in  a  three-parts  ripe  condition.  This  lias 
been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Wlien  fruit  is 
gathered  in  this  stage  and  preserved,  that  which 
is  left  on  the  trees  to  mature  for  dessert  becomes, 
of  course,  larger  and  better  coloured. 

John  Crawford. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Spinach. — I  advised  sowing  this  in  two  lots  for  the 
winter  supply,  one  a  month  ago  and  again  at  the 
present  time.  By  so  doing  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  green  succulent  leaves  from  October  till 
April  or  later.  By  making  two  sowings,  if  one 
fails  the  other  is  often  free  of  disease.  Though 
the  plants  from  this  late  sowing  will  not  equal  in 
size  those  from  the  earlier  one,  they  will  be  found 
more  reliable,  as  often  the  larger  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  un- 
injured. It  is  also  well  to  sow  in  diflferent  posi- 
tions, as  then  severe  weather  is  less  harmful  to  the 
later  lot,  the  leafage  being  less  succulent.  The 
best  variety  is  the  Round-leaved  Victoria,  sowing 
thinly.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  thin  this  late 
sowing,  as  when  new  growth  commences  in  the 
spring  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  out  tiie  larger 
plants  and  use  them,  thus  giving  the  smaller  ones 
more  room. 

Spring  Cabmaoe. — From  the  seed  sown  early 
in  August  there  w-ill  now  be  nice  plants  for  put- 
ting out.  The  plants  should  never  remain  in  the 
seed  bed  to  become  drawn  ;  indeed,  I  believe  many 
plants  run  in  the  early  spring  owing  to  over- 
crowding in  the  seed  bed  and  late  planting. 
Previous  to  planting  the  ground  needs  thorough 
preparation,  as  this  crop  will  occupy  the  ground 
the  greater  part  of  a  year.  Ground  that  has  been 
cropped  with  the  Brassica  tribe  should  not  be  se- 
lected, as  to  do  so  encourages  clubbing.  Cab- 
bage often  follows  spring-sown  Onions  with  the 
best  results,  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  hav- 
ing been  well  manured,  and  the  Onions  being  a 
shallow-rooting  crop  do  not  e-xhaust  the  soil.  It 
is  not  .advisable  to  select  the  largest  plants,  but 
those  of  medium  size,  as  often  the  largest  grow 
too  freely.  I  generally  plant  three  lots,  a  small 
breadth  with  the  largest  plants,  using  a  piece  of 
ground  away  from  the  main  crop.  If  these  turn 
in  too  early,  that  is  in  the  late  autumn,  they  are 
cut,  and  there  is  no  loss  and  the  ground  can  be 
utilised  for  other  crops.  Should  they  winter  well, 
with  a  little  artificial  food  early  in  the  year,  good 


Cabbage  may  be  cut  fully  a  month  earlier  than 

the  general  or  main  crop.  Larger  breadths  are 
jilanted  with  the  smaller  plants  and  with  those 
from  the  .second  sowing.  If  Ellam's  Early  is 
used  there  is  no  fear  of  running  with  these  later 
lots.  In  planting  on  light  soil  I  find  it  of  great 
assistance  to  make  the  ground  firm,  this  inducing 
a  sturdy  growth  and  enabling  the  plants  to  resist 
our  severe  climatic  changes.  In  dry  seasons  it  is 
well  to  draw  shallow  drills  after  treading,  as  the 
plants  being  small,  moisture  is  more  readily  con- 
veyed to  the  roots  and  the  drills  assist  in  forming 
a  sturdy  growth.  In  case  planting  should  be  de- 
layed from  any  cause,  such  as  ground  being  occu- 
pied, it  is  far  better  to  prick  out  the  plants  into 
rows  to  prevent  drawing,  lifting  carefully  after- 
wards. 

Autumn  Cabbage.  — With  a  wealth  of  the  Early 
Green  Colewort  of  the  Rosette  type,  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  autumn  Cabbage.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  the  final  planting  of  the  Coleworts 
for  spring  use,  and  as  they  occupy  so  little  space 
they  may  be  put  out  quite  close  together.  For 
the  ]jast  year  or  two  I  have  grown  St.  John's  Day 
Cabbage  and  Christmas  Drumhead  for  the  winter 
supply.  The  former  is  a  fine  hardy  small  variety, 
with  firm  compact  growth  and  delicate  flavour. 
The  Christmas  Drumhead,  one  of  the  best  forms 
for  winter  use,  has  a  \-ery  hard,  compact,  flat 
head  of  medium  size  and  excellent  quality, 
and  no  matter  liow  severe  the  weather  it  does  not 
split  like  the  Coleworts.  The  above  varieties  are 
often  sown  in  the  sjiring,  but  I  find  them  more 
useful  sown  later  and  planted  early  in  Auo-ust. 
The  Vanack  is  a  most  useful  Cabbage,  very  hardy, 
and  should  be  grown  as  advised  above.  If  left 
after  the  heads  have  been  cut  it  produces  a  splen- 
did crop  of  small  heads  in  the  spring  at  a  time 
green  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  plants  of  the 
autumn  varieties  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
freely. 

Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  making  good  pro- 
gress in  most  soils,  the  abundant  moisture  of  late 
having  suited  the  plants.  As  it  often  happens  we 
get  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  after  wet,  with  a 
heavy  top  growth  the  plants  soon  suffer  if  planted 
early.  Much  good  may  be  done  by  giving  a  tho- 
rough soaking  of  water.  Manure  water  applied 
after  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water  is  of  great 
benefit,  and  though  these  plants  rarely  get  the 
attention  advised,  they  well  repay  by  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  sprouts.  Often  the  strong 
flavour  found  so  disagreeable  in  the  autumn  is 
owing  to  lack  of  moisture,  causing  a  bluish  appe.ar- 
ance  and  hard  sprouts.  Later  plants  will  need 
more  earth  drawm  up  to  the  stems  to  support 
heavy  top  growth,  as  if  twisted  by  winds  they  do 
not  recover.  Any  plants  from  the  late  sowing 
should  get  liberal  treatment  should  the  sprouts  be 
in  demand  for  spring  use. 

Artk'iiokes  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  some 
time  will  recjuire  more  food  if  the  heads  are  much 
in  demand  ;  these  well  repay  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure,  and  with  a  good  mulch  round  the 
base  of  the  plants  given  them  they  will  continue 
bearing  till  cut  down  by  severe  frosts.  The  plant? 
reijuired  to  produce  the  first  crop  next  season 
should  be  given  a  rest  as  regards  producing  heads. 
Young  plantations  will  absorb  large  quantities  of 
water.  The  plants  of  the  tall  growing  Jerusalem 
section  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  shoots  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  be  restricted 
to  the  line.  By  doing  this  finer  roots  are  obtained, 
and  the  tops  being  stouter  do  not  tumble  about  ; 
it  is  also  much  easier  to  ply  the  hoe  between  the 
plants  and  thus  keep  the  surface  clean.  The 
newer  section  of  Chinese  Artichokes,  or  Stachys 
tuberifera,  well  repays  thinning  of  the  shoots  or 
crowns,  restricting  to  the  line  where  planted  and 
giving  copious  supplies  of  moisture  in  dry  weather. 
A  mulch  of  decayed  manure  between  the  rows 
greatly  improves  the  size  of  the  roots. 

Beetroot.— The  varieties  of  the  Turnip-rooted 
section  will  require  to  be  pulled  and  heeled  in  in 
a  north  border  to  retain  their  good  flavour;  if 
left  too  long  in  their  growing  ijuarters  they  get 
'  old  and  flavourless.     Tor  shallow  or  poor  gravelly 


soils  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties  of  Beet  are  far 
superior  to  the  long-rooted  kinds,  and  by  sowing 
several  times  during  the  season  they  may  be  had 
in  excellent  condition.  Plants  sown  late  for 
autumn  supplies  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
rapid  growth,  and  if  given  a  surface-dressing  of 
a  good  fertiliser  they  form  bulbs  (piickly.  These 
Turnip-rooted  kinds  possess  several  advantages  ; 
they  take  up  so  little  space  and  are  so  regular  in 
growth,  that  I  find  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them  for  salad  ;  they  also  keep  a  long  time  with- 
out shrivelling  if  stored  in  a  cool  place  during  the 
winter  months.  The  long-rooted  types  are  this 
.season  making  a  large  growth,  and  will  not  re- 
quire any  food  or  moisture.  Huge  coarse  Beets 
are  not  required  ;  they  are  often  deficient  of 
colour  and  do  not  cook  well,  lacking  flavour. 

Moulding  winter  greens. — The  weather  has 
been  most  favourable  for  the  planting  and  growth 
of  these  crops,  as  at  planting  time  there  was 
ample  rainfall,  so  that  watering  was  not  required, 
and  of  late  growth  has  been  most  vigorous.  The 
value  of  the  winter  crops  consists  in  their  hardy 
character,  so  that  it  is  not  wise  to  crowd  or 
coddle  the  plants.  Some  growers  even  go  further, 
and  do  not  mould  up  the  plants,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  soil,  as  if  of  a  light  nature  mould- 
ing is  most  beneficial.  Moulding  also  assi-sts  in 
seasons  of  drought,  as  it  conserves  the  moisture, 
keeping  the  roots  in  a  growing  state,  and  in  se- 
vere weather  protects  the  stem.  The  larger  Kales 
and  sprouting  Broccoli  are  soon  injured  if  the 
stems  are  much  exposed,  and  if  planted  in  ground 
deeply  dug  moulding  is  important,  an  erect 
growth  being  necessary  to  get  good  crops.  The 
plants,  whether  early  or  late,  should  be  kept  as 
free  of  weeds  as  possible,  and  the  hoe  run  fre- 
(luently  through  the  soil  to  admit  air  and  pro- 
mote a  sturdy  growth.  If  these  plants  were  put 
out  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  owing  to  want 
of  room,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  lifting  the 
tubers,  leaving  the  ground  free  for  the  winter 
crop.  a.   Wythes. 
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pkeparing  for  winter. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  or  write  of  winter 
at  the  end  of  August,  but  gardeners  as  a  rule 
have  to  look  a  long  way  ahead  if  they  are  to  be 
prepared  with  the  numerous  articles  required  of 
them  as  the  seasons  come  round.  Gardening 
entails  constant  observation  under  variable 
conditions,  as  no  two  seasons  are  alike,  and  lie 
that  would  become  proficient  in  the  art  must 
take  note  of  all.  The  farmer  has  no  such 
anxious  time  as  the  gardener,  for  not  having 
under  his  care  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  he  has  not  to  provide  the  same  protection 
in  winter.  True,  the  seasons  are  trying  to  him, 
but  as  his  crops  are  mostly  of  a  hardy  nature, 
they  do  not  require  the  same  thoughtful  care. 
Those  who  have  to  provide  from  a  limited  space 
know  full  well  what  any  little  oversight  or  ne- 
glect on  their  part  at  this  season  of  the  year 
would  mean.  It  is  for  this  reason  a  few  notes 
on  the  above  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place 
now. 

Endive  is  one  of  those  commodities  that  is 
often  called  for  in  winter  ;  therefore  due  pre- 
parations should  be  made  now  to  supply  the 
demand.  A  quantity  ought  now  to  be  planted 
on  a  warm  border  to  stand  the  winter.  ]f 
the  situation  be  low  and  moist  or  the  soil 
heavy,  a  layer  of  rough  litter  about  a  faot 
in  thickness  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
ground  and  over  this  about  0  inches  of  light 
sandy  soil.  The  plants  should  then  be  set  out 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  A  path  should 
lie  left  at  about  every  C  feet  to  enable  the  culti- 
vator to  get  up  between  the  plants  to  cover 
them  in  case  of  severe  weatlier.  Treated  in  this 
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manner  a  good  growth  will  be  made  before  frost 
sets    in ;    the    plants     being  hardier    are    the 
better  able  to  resist  the  frost,  and  they  may  be 
taken  up    and   blanched   as   recjuired    for  use. 
Parsley  that  was  sown  in  July  should  by  this 
have  made   strong   plants.     As   this  is  one  of 
those  things  that  aie  always  in  demand,  a  good 
breadth  ought  to  be  transplanted  without  delay 
to  a  warm,  sunny  border  or  to  a  place  where  it 
can  have  protection  should  the  weather  be  severe 
in  winter.  Those  who  have  no  such  accommoda- 
tion would  do  well  to  put  a  few  plants  in  6-inch 
pots,  as  these  could  be  lifted  and  put  under 
cover   should   frost  kill   the  others.     It  is   as- 
tonishing what  an  amount   of  leaves    may  be 
gathered  from  a  few  plants  that  are  grown  in  a 
heated  pit  through  the  winter.     Lettuce  plants 
from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  wUl  by  this  be  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant.    A  good  breadth  of  the  Brown  Cos  and 
Hicks'  Hardy  White  should  be  got  in.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  those  intended  for  use 
before  Christmas  on  the  warm  borders,  as  they 
will  do  e(iually  as  well  if  grown  in  the  open 
quarters.     If  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart 
a  space  should  be  left  about  3  feet  wide  between 
every  five  rows,  so  as  to  admit  of  sticks  being 
bent  over  so  that  the  plants  may  be  covered 
with   mats   in  case   severe  frost  should  set  in 
early.     On  cold,  heavy  land  it  is  best  to  take 
out  the  soil  between  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  a 
few    inches    and    put   upon    the   .space    to   be 
planted,  as  this   will  help  to  drain  the  water 
from  the   rodts  of  the    plants.     Spinach   seed 
sown  now   will  produce  nice  little    plants  that 
usually  withstand  the  winter  well,  and  will  give 
a  supply  in  .s;>ring  after   the    earlier    sowings 
have  gone  to  seed.     Most  gardeners  know  the 
value  of  this  breadth  of  Spinach,  for  it  .saves 
them  sowing  in  February  where  the  soil  is  wet 
and    cold.     Hereabouts   the  9th  of  the  mouth 
is  chosen,  but  further  north  it  may  be  necessary 
to  sow  a  week  earlier.     The  plants  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  are   large  enough   to 
handle  so  as  to  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  po.ssible. 
Carrots  that  were  sown  last  month  should  be 
thinned  to  the  distance  they  are  intended  to 
stand  through  the  winter.     At  the  first  approach 
of  severe   weather  sprinkle  some  finally  sifted 
leaf-soil  along  the  rows,  as  this  will  protect  the 
roots  from  harm.     In  some  districts  a  sowing  of 
Turnips  will  do  well  even  when  sown  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in   September,  for  if  the  winter 
be  mild  they  will  continue  to  grow  till  spring, 
and  if  they  should  not  form  bulbs  large  enough 
for  use  the  young  greens  produced  on  them  will 
be  of  great  service.     CauliHower  is  one  of  those 
things  much  in  request  during  the  winter  anil 
spring,  and  those  who  took  the  jirecaution  to 
plant  a  good  breadth  of  Autumn  Mammoth  will 
find  them  very  serviceable  later  on,   but  they 
will  nee<l  protecting  if  the  season  is  to  be  pro- 
h)nged.     Where  Bracken  can  be  procured  this 
should  Ije  cut  while  it  is  still  green,  as  it  is  so 
much  tougher  then  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  get 
brown  before  being  gathered.     Plants  intended 
to  be  wintered  in  cold  frames  should  be  pricked 
out  into  them  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  ; 
by  so  doing  they  will  grow  much  more  sturdy. 

H.  C.  Pbinsep. 


however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Italian  Onions  are  presented  for  sale 
and  those  of  home  growth.  The  former  are  neatly 
roped  or  tied  to  sticks  some  15  inches  or  16  inches 
long,  and  in  that  way  carried  about  with  the  aid  of 
a  long  stick  thrown  over  the  hawker's  shoulder. 
Such  clusters  of  Onions  naturally  attract  pur- 
chasers, because  they  are  so  neat  and  useful,  as 
one  may  be  suspended  in  any  convenient  place. 
That  these  Italian  Onions  do  not  keep  is  certain, 
but  purchasers  seldom  stop  to  consider  that.  They 
are  taken  by  the  neat  way  in  which  presentetl. 
Hawkers  of  home-raised  Onions  have  no  notion  of 
neatness ;  they  carry  the  bulbs  in  loosely  tied 
bunches  with  the  decaying  leafage  attached. 
The  bulbs  are  too  often  dirty  also,  although  they 
are  usually  good  keeiiers.  Still  the  rough,  untidy 
way  in  which  presented  to  the  consumer  militates 
so  much  against  sale,  and  the  Italian  competitor 
finds,  therefore,  many  customers  for  his  less  valu- 
able wares.  We  have  so  much  to  learn  even  in 
such  simple  matters  as  these.  There  is  hardly  any 
department  of  trade  in  relation  to  home  raised 
produce  that  needs  so  much  improvement  as  is 
the  case  with  fruit  and  vegetable  vending. — A  D. 


loam  and  a  small  portion  of  moitar  rubble  to 
keep  the  soil  open,  keeping  close  for  a  few  days 
after  potting,  afterwards  airing  freely.  As 
growth  increases  leave  the  sashes  off  entirely, 
or,  what  is  better,  plunge  the  pots  in  fibre  or 
ashes  and  merely  pay  attention  to  watering. 
Another  shift,  and  the  final  one  into  8-inch 
pots,  for  the  winter  takes  place.  When  placed 
indoors,  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house  is  the  best  place  for  a  few  weeks,  say 
from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  end  of 
October,  care  being  taken  to  shelter  from  rain 
and  to  water  sparingly.  Early  in  October  the 
plants  are  given  a  temperature  of  00°  and 
placed  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  with  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  a  good  set  having  been 
secured  before  the  plants  were  housed.  When 
placed  in  warmth,  with  occasional  supplies  of 
food,  the  plants  grow  freely.  Some  cultivators 
give  more  heat,  but  I  find  an  intermediite 
temperature  best.  Such  plants  will  furnish 
fruit  for  twelve  months  if  plunged  in  soil  over 
the  rims  of  the  pots  after  the  first  or  early  crop 
is  secured.  G.  Wythes. 


Onions.— Having  regard  to  the  wonderful  crop 
of  Onions  that  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Italians 
hawking  Red  Italian  Tripoli  Onions  on  short  ropes 
about  the  streets.  It  is  so  ditHcult  to  believe 
that  such  trade  this  year  can  be  remunerative, 
especially  as  one  frequently  meets  with  hawkers 
selling  big  bunches  of  good  sized  white  Spanish 
Onions  of  spring  sowing,  and  calculated  to  endure 
lor    some    time    for    domestic    use.      There    is, 


WINTER  TOMATOES. 

By  the  term  winter  Tomatoes  I  do  not  moan  the 
supply  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as 
that  is  a  simple  matter,  there  being  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  fruits  till  the  end  of  the  year  from 
plants  that  have  filled  up  coiners  of  fruit  houses 
or  been  gi-own  specially  for  late  fruiting.  My 
note  refers  to  plants  to  fruit  early  in  the  year. 
Though  a  heavy  crop  cannot  be  expected,  by 
timely  sowing,  a  fair  return  may  be  secured 
that  will  compensate  for  trouble  and  room  occu- 
pied. I  am  aware  the  setting  of  this  fruit  in 
the  duU  winter  months  is  a  difficult  matter,  and 
I  may  as  well  go  further  and  state  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  secured  any  really  good 
results  from  fruit  set  in  mid-winter.  The  grower 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  must  get  his  winter  To- 
matoes set  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or  he 
will  have  a  poor  crop.  I  admit  the  ijuality  of 
Tomatoes  at  mid-winter  may  not  be  eipial  to 
that  of  fruit  at  midsummer,  but  on  the  whole 
if  grown  carefully  there  is  little  to  complain  of 
and  the  colour  is  not  bad.  Of  course,  much 
depends  upon  the  variety.  Often  the  varieties 
most  despised  for  summer  are  valuable  winter 
fruiters.  Any  kind  that  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  during  January,  February  and 
March  is  worth  keeping  for  winter  use.  I  have 
for  years  grown  a  good  selection  of  the  Large 
Red,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  in  a  damp, 
foggy  district.  Horsford's  Prelude  is  a  certain 
cropper,  though  small,  and  should  one  fail  to 
set  a  good  crop  in  the  late  autumn,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  to  set  early  in  the  year,  and,  being  a 
rapid  grower,  soon  comes  to  maturity.  The 
newer.  Ladybird  is  larger,  of  better  shape,  and 
invaluable  for  winter  use,  but  I  have  not  yet 
seen  how  it  behaves  with  a  succession  of  fogs, 
as  some  kinds  collai>se  entirely,  going  off  at  the 
stem  just  above  the  pot.  I  intend  to  give  it  a 
good  trial  this  season.  In  1891  I  lost  some  sis 
dozen  plants  in  8-inch  pots  owing  to  the  fogs. 
Even  a  quantity  of  small  seedlings  was  simi- 
larly affected,  and  since  then  I  have  grown  the 
winter  plants  much  hardier,  getting  them  as 
robust  as  possible,  not  wintering  in  strong  heat. 
In  all  cases  strong  plants  are  a  necessity.  If 
potted  too  late,  growth  continues,  but  the  fruit 
sets  sparingly  ;  whereas  if  good  j)lants  are 
secured  there  is  a  good  set  by  the  end  of 
November,  these  fruits  forming  the  supply  for 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  I  sow  very  thinly 
in  a  close  frame  and  pot  off  into  3-inch  pots, 
keejiing  near  the  glass,  giving  more  air  as  the 
ruots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Another  shift 
is  given   into  ti-ineh   pots,  using   good   yellow 
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Tomato  Conference.— Out  of  ronny  kinds  tl  o 
above  still  liolds  its  own.  At  one  time  it  was  thougi  t 
this  variety  would  not  find  favour  on^  account  of 
Its  icedium  tize;  whereas  now  the  fruit  is  of  just 
the  size  tliat  lakes.  It  sets  so  freely  that  it  can  he 
grown  at  any  season  of  tlie  year,  and  may  he  teimcd 
an  all-the-year-round  variet  y.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cpcn-air  culture.  Grown  in  pots  for  late  autumn 
or  for  fruiting  early  in  tlie  year,  I  fiud  it  superior  to 
larger  kinds. — G.  W. 

The  climbing'  French.  Bean. — This  excel- 
lent Bean  fully  deserves  all  that  has  been  said 
in  its  praise  recently  in  The  Garden.  A  packet 
of  seed  that  I  received  last  May  was  sown  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  and  the  Beans  came 
into  use  as  quickly  as  dwarfs  sown  at  the  same 
time,  bearing  more  profusely,  the  pods  being 
longer,  very  tender,  and  of  superior  flavour  when 
cooked. — W.  G.  C. 


Orchids. 

HABENARIAS. 
This  genus  contains  some  very  beautiful  and 
deliciously  scented  species,  and  several  are 
decidedly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Habenarias  are  distributed  over  a  vast  geo- 
graphical area,  but  the  majority  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  different  parts  of  Europe, 
whilst  some  are  found  in  our  own  country. 
The  British  .siiecies  are  not  showy,  but  are 
valuable  on  account  of  the  sweet  perfume  of 
their  flowers,  and  may  1)0  grown  in  a  damp 
situation  in  the  open  air.  The  exotic  kinds 
re([uiie  to  be  grown  under  glass  where  the 
thernuuneter  does  not  fall  below  50°  or  00°  Fahr. 
during  the  winter.  When  in  active  growth 
the  plants  require  strong  heat  and  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  same 
temperature  during  the  whole  year. 

All  the  Habenarias  are  deciduous,  the  stems 
dying  down  after  the  flowers  are  past.  When 
this  happens,  the  supply  of  water,  which  during 
the  growing  sea.son  must  be  given  in  abundance, 
should  be  gradually  lessoned,  but  not  altogether, 
for  if  the  soil  is  kept  too  dry,  the  tubers  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  dry  rot.  The  compost 
must,  however,  not  be  kept  too  wet,  or  the 
plants  will  not  receive  the  period  of  rest,  which 
is  most  desirable  for  their  well-doiug.  The 
tubers  should  l)e  potted  in  well-drained  pots,  of 
a  small    siz.e  ia   the  first    instance,    in    a  good 
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mixture  of  alioiit  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  aucl 
peat,  to  which  should  be  added  some  chojiped 
Sphagnum  JNIoss  and  silver  sand.  W'lien  tlu' 
))lants  have  started  well  into  growth,  they 
should  be  shifted  into  the  flowering  jiots  and 
placed  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  becoming 
weak  and  drawn.  If  the  atmosphere  is  not 
kept  well  charged  with  moisture,  red  spider 
and  thrips  will  be  found  troublesome,  and  there- 
fore frequent  syringing  will  be  beneficial.  The 
species  are  all  very  similar  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  some  of  the  finest  attain  a  height  of  2  feet 
or  more;  the  stem  is  erect,  terminated  by  a 
raceme  of  many  flowers.  All  produce  their 
blooms  during  the  summer  months.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  best : — 

H.  BLEPH.\i!ii!LOTTis  is  a  beautiful  white  flowered 
species  from  Canada.  It  produces  a  dense  raceme 
of  flowers  with  a  fimbriated  Up  and  a  long  spur. 

H.  c.iRNEA,  flowers  of  which  have  been  sent 
by  "A.  I).,"  is  a  very  showy  plant,  and  also 
popular.  The  foliage  is  deep  green  with  white 
spots,  the  flowers  large,  white  and  rose.  It  is  a 
native  of  Singapore.  A  lovely  pure  white  variety 
of  this  is  H.  carnea  nivosa. 

H.  fiLiARis  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
therefore  one  that  can  be  grown  quite  cool.  It 
bears  a  dense  raceme  of  orange-yellow  flowers 
with  a  nice  fringed  lip,  and  grows  about  1  foot  in 
height.  Of  this  species  there  is  also  a  fine  variety 
named  H.  ciliaris  albiflora,  which  is  similar  to  the 
type,  but  with  flowers  entirely  creamy  white. 
This  and  H.  blephariglottis  succeed  under  the 
same  treatment  as  that  necessary  for  hardy 
Cypripediums. 

H.     MAROARiTACEA.— This    spccics  grows  from 

1  foot  to  1.")  inches  in  height,  the  flowers  small  and 
white,  the  loaves  dark  green  with  pure  white 
variegation.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

H.  MiUTARis  is  without  doubt  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  whole  genus,  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  on  account  of  the  very  brilliant 
colour  of  its  flowers.     It  grows  from  IS  inches  to 

2  feet  high,  the  flowers  very  bright  scarlet  with 
a  long  green  spur,  and  produced  during  the  months 
of  September,  October  and  November.  A  beau- 
tiful coloured  olate  of  this  lovely  Orchid  appeared 
in  The  Garden  of  May  G,  1893. 

Wm.  HroH  GowER. 


Brassia  verrucosa  grandiflora.  —  This 
curious  and  distinct  species  was  recently  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster.  It  produces  much  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  leaves  are  ribbed  and 
furrowed,  wliilst  the  scape  is  usually  double  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  This  variety  is  of  much 
stronger  growth  than  the  typical  form  and  the 
flowers  are  as  large  again.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour :  the  lip 
broadly  clawed,  white,  and  marked  with  numerous 
dark  green  warts  and  an  orange-yellow  crest. 
The  type  has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  over 
fifty  years,  h.aving  been  introduced  from  Guate- 
mala by  the  late  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of 
Tooting.— W.  H.  (}. 

Broughtonia  sanguinea.-This  is  of  very 
compact  habit,  and  requires  but  little  attention 
to  maintain  it  in  vigorous  health.  It  succeeds 
best  when  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  should 
be  suspended  in  a  light  position  at  the  warm  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  it  enjoys  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  especially  during  the  growing 
season.  The  (iseudo-bulbs  are  roundish,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  support  a  pair  of  lea\es  of  very 
leathery  texture.  The  peduncle,  rising  from  the 
apex  of  the  bulb,  often  measures  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  terminates  in  a  raceme  of  from  six  to 
nine  flowers,  which  apjiear  during  the  summer 
months  and  continue  in  full  beauty  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  sepals  and  petals  .are  lanceolate, 
the  latter  much  broiider  than  the  former  and  of 
a  beautiful  rich  crimson-purple;  the  lip  is  roundish. 


and  termin.ates  in  a  slender  spur,  of  the  same 
colour  .as  the  .sepals  .and  petals,  with  an  orange- 
yellow  blotch  on  the  disc.  This,  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus  in  cultivation,  was  nUro- 
duccd  to  the  Royal  (iardens,  Kew,  as  far  back  as 
I'iKi  from  .Jamaica,  where  it  is  found  growing 
upon  the  branches  of  old  trees  quite  close  to  the 
seashore.  It  has  fince  been  discovered  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  so 
plentiful  there. — G. 

Odontoglossum    Harryanum.— Odontcglos- 

sum  Harrjanum  is  a  distinct  species,  producing 
its  lovely  blooms  at  difierent  periods  during  the 
year.  It  is  of  robust  and  free  growing  habit  and 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height.  After  the  growths 
are  completed  the  spike  rises  from  the  side  of  the 
bulb.  This  scape  is  erect,  about  .3  feet  high,  and 
bears  man}'  flowers,  which  are  large  and  very 
showy.  The  individual  flowers  are  from  .3  inches 
to  5  inches  across,  sepals  much  broader  than  the 
petals,  spreading,  of  a  chestnut-brown,  trans- 
versely striped  and  bordered  with  rich  yellow  ; 
the  petals  are  deep  chestnut-brown  tipiied  with 
yellow,  the  basal  half  being  white,  longitudinally 
striped  with  purplish  mauve  ;  the  lip  is  large  and 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  round  and  curved  up- 
wards, white,  heavily  striped  with  feathery  lines 
of  bright  mauve-purple  ;  front  lobe  pure  white, 
which  changes  to  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  rich 
yellow  crest.  In  some  of  the  varieties  the  colours 
vary,  for  in  0.  H.  flavesoens  we  have  a  form  with 
dee[)  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  having 
white  markings  near  the  b,ase  and  a  primrose- 
coloured  lip ;  and  in  O.  H.  pavoninum  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  deep  Indian  purjile,  with 
oehre-yellowcoloured  bars  and  stripes.  This 
succeeds  best  with  rather  more  warmth  than  the 
majority  of  Odontoglossums,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  Cattlej-a  house  will  suit  it  best.  It  was 
discovered  by  Rodriguez  Pantosha  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  in  bSSli,  and  introduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  F.  Horsman,  of  Colchester,  who  sold  the 
stock  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 
Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been  imported  in 
great  numbers  by  different  firms,  and  can  now  be 
purchased  very  cheaply. — W.  G. 

Burlingtonia  venusta.— A  fine  spike  of  this 
chaste  and  lovely  Orchid  is  to  hand  from  S.  Wil- 
son. It  bears  seven  pure  white  blossoms,  each 
measuring  .about  U  inches  in  length.  This  plant 
is  very  useful  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but,  .as  a  rule,  I  think  it  flowers  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  season.  It  docs  best  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  placed  upon  a 
block  of  wood  or  in  a  shallow  pan.  This  species 
does  not  require  a  large  (piantity  of  potting  ma- 
terial around  its  roots,  Iiut  prefers  to  receive 
nourishment  from  its  roots  which  hang  in  the  air: 
therefore  a  moist  atmosphere  is  very  necessary. 
Burlingtonia  venusta  is  a  small-growing  epiphytal 
plant,  producing  small  oblong  dark  green  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  are  quite  smooth  in  a  young  state, 
but  become  furrowed  with  age.  The  raceme  is 
pendulous,  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs, 
and  many-dowered.  The  whole  bloom  is  pure 
white,  excepting  an  oblong  yellow  blotch -on  the 
lip.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. — W.  G. 

Galeandra  Devoniana.— Thisis  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  species  in  this  f.amily, 
producing  slender  stems  u|>on  which  appear  the 
flowers  just  as  the  growths  are  completed.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  is 
often  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Rio 
Negro,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Schom- 
burgk  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  In  its  native 
place  the  stems  often  attain  a  height  of  from  5 
feet  to  6  feet,  but  under  cultivation  it  seldom 
grows  higher  than  about  2  feet.  The  flowers, 
w^hich  are  produced  from  the  top  of  the  bulbs  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  .appear  upon  pen- 
dent racemes,  and  individually  measure  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  across  :  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
similar  in  size  and  markings,  brownish  purple 
with  green  margins,  and  sometimes  striped  with 
green.  The  lip  is  large,  the  front  lobe  white, 
streaked  and  veined  with  jmrple,  and  with  four 
lamella-  on  the  disc  ;  the  tube  is  also  white  and  the 


short  deflexed  spur  green.  This  [dant  will  succeed 
well  if  grown  in  jiots,  which  should  be  well 
drained,  and  for  compost  use  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
licat,  leafmould,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  plants 
being  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pots.  During 
the  resting  season  the  plants  must  not  be  kept 
too  dry,  but  should  be  removed  from  the  Kast 
India  hou.se  to  a  .somewhat  cooler  temperatuie, 
and  when  growth  commences  again  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  warmer  house  and  a  copious 
supply  of  water  given. — W. 

liSelia  monophylla.  —  This  beautiful  little 
plant,  now  in  bloom,  is  very  distinct  from  the 
majority  of  this  genus.  The  whole  plant  does  not 
grow  above  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  height.  The 
scape  rises  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  is  about 
3  inches  long,  producing  a  single  bloom  nearly  2 
inches  in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
almost  eiiual,  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet ;  the  lip 
small,  the  front  lobe  yellow.  The  flowers  usually 
appe.ar  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  Although  this  Lalia  was  not  seen 
in  our  gardens  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  it  has 
been  known  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
having  been  first  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ban- 
croft in  .Jamaica,  where  it  grows  upon  the  branches 
of  trees  at  an  elevation  of  from  .3t)iiO  feet  to  .50110 
feet.  This  plant  having  no  large  pseudo-bulbs  to 
support  it  must  be  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  given  during  the 
whole  year.  A  light  position  in  the  Odontoglos- 
sum house  will  be  found  to  suit  it  .admirably.  It 
succeeds  best  in  small  shallow  pans  with  good 
drainage  and  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  peat. 
The  plants  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. — W. 

Habenaria  carnea. — About  a  year  ago  this 
little  Orchid  was  awarded  a  finst-class  certificate 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
a  recognition  it  well  merited.  Several  plants  in 
the  Orchid  house  at  ICew  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
both  in  regard  to  foliage  and  flower  they  are  very 
attractive,  proving  the  species  to  be  well  worth 
growing  both  for  its  distinctness  and  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  A-elvety  green  spotted  with 
white  :  they  are  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  oblong, 
jiointed,  and  spread  horizontally  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  From  the  centre  rises  the  erect  scape, 
which  is  6  inches  to  S  inches  high  and  bears  four 
to  six  flowers.  Each  flower  is  1  inch  in  depth,  the 
colour  varying  in  the  plants  at  Kew  from  a  lovely 
shade  of  .soft  flesh-pink  to  .almost  pure  white. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  large  lip, 
which  being  somewhat  rectangular  in  outline  and 
divided  into  three  lobes,  suggests  the  liii  of  a 
Calanthe  The  two  petals  are  much  smaller,  as  is 
also  the  hooded  U]iper  sepal.  Behind  the  flower 
extends  a  slender  spur  of  pale  brownish  green  col- 
our and  about  2  inches  long.  Considering  the  size 
of  the  plant,  the  dimensions  of  the  flower  and 
raceme  are  remarkable.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Pulau  Langkani,  a  group  of  islands  Ij'ing  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Penang,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  of  Singapore. 
It  is  described  as  varj-ing  a  good  deal  both  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  leaves,  a  variation 
which  has  to  a  certain  extent  shown  itself  in  cul- 
tivated plants.  Should  it  prove  amenable  to  cul- 
tivation— and  present  expeiience  points  in  that 
direction — it  will  be  a  most  delightful  addition  to 
East  Indian  Orchids. 

Calanthe  Dominii. — If  Mr.  Dominy  had  raised 
no  other  Orchids  besides  this  and  C.  Veitchi  he 
would  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  .all  Orchid 
lovers,  for  no  two  jiossess  in  a  greater  degree  than 
these  the  good  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good 
garden  Orchid,  viz.,  a  vigorous  constitution  com- 
bined with  beautiful  and  abundant  blossom.  At 
Ivew  a  plant  of  (A  Dominii  with  several  spikes,  one 
of  which  is  3  feet  high,  has  been  in  flower  for 
several  weeks  and  still  remains  in  good  condition. 
The  flowers,  of  wliiih  during  the  season  many 
scores  are  jiroduced  near  the  tO|)  of  the  scape,  are 
each  about  U  inches  across,  the  colour  being  a 
p.ale  mauve-purple,  which  isdeei)er  on  the  lip  than 
on  the  sepals  and   petals  ;  the  latter,  indeed,   are 
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almost  whits  in  ])laces.  It  belongs  to  the  ever- 
green section  oi  the  genus,  the  leiives  being  1  foot 
long  and  plaited  in  the  manner  characteristic  of 
Calanthes.  This  Orchid,  which  first  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Exeter  in  JS56,  is  of 
great  historic.il  interest  in  being  the  first  artifi- 
cially raised  hybrid  in  this  natural  order  that  ever 
flowered.  It  was  therefore  the  first  fruits  of  an 
industry  which  bids  fair  in  time  to  surpass  that  of 
Orchid  collecting  and  im]nrting  in  importance. 
Its  parents  were  C.  masuca  and  C.  furcata,  the 
former  of  which  is  still  frequently  seen  in  our 
gardens,  but  the  latter  has  long  been  lost  to  cul- 
tivation. Unless  others  not  yet  distributed  have 
been  obtained  in  recent  years,  C  Dominii  is  the 
only  hybrid  evergreen  Calanthe  yet  raised.  It 
should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  sound  fibrous 
peat  and  loam  from  which  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  earthy  particles  has  been  shaken  out  to  prevent 
the  compost  becoming  heavy  and  close.  To  further 
lighten  it,  chopped  Sphagnum  and  coarse  silver 
saiid  should  be  added-  An  intermediate  tempsra- 
ture  is  best  suited  for  it. — B. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Benliani  Park,  Newbury.— The  present  sea- 
son has  been  most  disappointing  with  respect  to 
the  fruit  crops.  In  spring  every  kind  gave  pro- 
mise of  an  abundant  harvest,  but  the  late  May 
frosts  shattered  the  hopes  of  most  persons  inter- 
ested in  fruit  culture.  Strawberries  were  in  full 
flower,  and  consequently  the  crop  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  Then  the  long-continued  east  w  inds 
appear  to  have  brought  with  them  such  a  plague 
of  insect  pests  and  blight.  Small  fruits,  such  as 
Currants,  were  almost  stripped.  With  me  Apples 
are  an  average  crop,  several  sorts  in  the  gardens, 
viz.,  Ecklinville,  Stirling  Castle,  Potts'  Seedling 
(which  with  me  never  fails),  and  Cellini  Pippin 
being  over  average.  In  an  orchard  close  by 
where  the  soil  is  hard  and  not  cultivated  the  trees 
have  a  fair  croji,  but  mucli  below  the  average  in 
quality.  On  old  trees  of  Blenheim  and  King  of 
Pippins  the  fruit  is  very  small.  Pears  appear  a 
plentiful  crop  generally,  and  the  fruit  clean  except 
where  expo.sed  to  the  .severe  hailstorm  of  May  .'id. 
With  rae  they  were  above  average  and  very  good. 
Plums  an  average  crop,  but  suft'ered  much  from 
blight  and  insect  pests.  Cherries  were  good,  but 
troubled  much  with  aphis.  Walnuts  were  cut 
by  the  frost  and  are  a  failure.  Small  nuts  plen- 
tiful. Peaihes  and  Nectarines  good  average  crops 
and  clean.  Lord  Napier  being  extra  good. 

Potatoes  were  much  cut  by  the  May  frosts,  ex- 
cept on  sheltered  borders,  but  the  main  crops 
promised  well  until  August  set  in,  when  disease 
made  its  appearance  and  appears  to  be  making 
some  headway  with  some  varieties.  Onions  are  a 
good  crop,  but  slightly  affected  with  mildew. 
The  early  Peas  were  rather  disappointing,  as  the 
cold  weather  so  retarded  them  that  first  and 
second  earlies  came  in  together.  With  me  Chel- 
sea (iem  is  favourite,  being  an  excellent  crop])er 
and  goo<l  in  quality  as  an  early.  May  Queen  is 
good  in  ((u.ality,  but  it  makes  too  much  growth  for 
an  early  Pea.  Carrots  have  sliown  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  bolting. — J.  Howard. 

Knebworth    Gardens,    Herts. — As   was   to 

beexpeeted,  tlie  brilliant  and  long-continued  sunny 
weather  of  l.S!j;5  liad  its  bemficial  influence  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  of  .all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  tlic 
wood  and  buds  being  left  in  the  autumn  in  a  tlio- 
roughly  matured  condition.  Both  trees  and 
bushes  had  their  branches  thickly  studded  with 
plump  fruit  buds,  on  which  good  auguries  the 
fruit  grower  based  his  hopes,  sliould  all  go  well,  of 
having  an  abundant  haivest  of  fruit  this  year.  So 
far  as  the  blossoming  of  tlie  ti'ees  went,  especially 
of  Apples,  his  liojies  of  promise  of  plenty  were 
fully  justified,  for  hardly  ever  were  trees  seen 
robefl  insucli  sjilendour  of  lilossom,  .and  as  far  as 
examinations  ni.ade  could  detect,  of  perfect  blos- 
som on  most  kinds  of  fruit.     And  perhaps  never 


befora  were  the  fruit  grower's  hopjs  of  plenty 
so  ruthlessly  dispelled  as  when  he  beheld  the 
fruit  and  blossom  of  his  fruit  trees  and  Straw- 
berry plantations  blackened  by  the  cruel  frosts 
experienced  on  the  nights  of  May  19  and  '21). 
The  havoc  wrought  was  greater  in  some  districts 
tlian  others,  according  as  the  position  was,  a  high 
or  low  one,  open  and  exposed  to  the  breezes  or 
well  sheltered.  Contrary  to  the  usual  experiences 
those  localities  lying  oi)en  and  well  exposed  to 
the  winds  received  the  least,  and  those  the  best 
and  well  sheltered  the  most  damage  from  the 
frosts.  The  [iresent  prospects  of  the  fruit  croiis 
in  this  district  vary  considerably.  I  have  visited 
gardens  in  low  jiositions  seven  miles  to  the  north 
of  us  where  a  clean  sweei>  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  was 
made  by  tlie  frost  on  those  terrible  nights,  not  a 
single  Plum  or  Pear  being  left.  But  speaking 
more  particularly  as  to  the  condition  and  prospect  of 
the  crops  in  those  gardens  and  in  others  imme- 
diately around  us,  the  recoi'ds  are  somewhat  more 
favourable,  and,  save  for  the  Apjile  croi>,  which  is 
very  mucli  under  the  average  and  a  bad  one,  and 
the  Strawberry  crop,  which  was  the  worst  on  re- 
cord, all  the  others  may  be  put  down  as  very 
good.  Pears,  both  on  standards  and  walls,  are 
heavy  crop?,  and  a  severe  thinning  out  on  the 
latter  has  had  to  be  carried  out.  Of  stone  fruits, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  are 
heav}'  crops  and  much  thinning  out  was  needed. 
Cherries  baraly  an  average  crop.  Filberts  above 
the  average. 

Potatoes,  early  and  second  early,  were  severely 
cut  by  tlie  frost,  and  in  many  instances  beyond 
recovery.  Late  varieties  are  doing  better  and 
likely  to  be  good.  Most  other  vegetable  cro[is 
are  fairly  good,  altliough  French  Beans,  Scarlet 
Runners,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  have  been  much 
retarded  and  were  late  in  coming  into  use. — J. 
Kiri.iNO. 

Wakehurst,  Sussex.  — The  disastrous  frosts 
of  Rlay  20,  21,  and  22  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
jiromising  prospects  I  ever  saw,  especially  on  the 
Aiiple  trees.  Tliere  was  a  remarkably  good  croji 
of  (iooseberries,  the  fruit  large  and  of  good 
ipiality.  Black  Currants  were  a  fair  crop,  whilst 
Red  and  White  Currants  and  Raspberries  were 
almost  a  failure.  Plums  on  walls  where  protected 
are  a  good  crop,  but  some  of  the  trees  are  much 
blighted.  Cherries  were  almost  a  failure.  Pears 
are  the  crop  of  the  season.  Pears  being  earlier  in 
Mower  this  season  than  usual  had  set,  and  so  far 
esca|)ed  harm  by  tlie  frosts.  Strawberries  were  a 
good  crop.  Our  [ilants  are  growing  in  a  sheltered 
position,  but  are  given  ample  room,  and  have 
plenty  of  strong  foliage,  which  protected  the 
flowers     from    injury     by    the     frosts. — Authhk 

BlLLES. 

Albury  Park,  Surrey. — All  kinds  of  fruit  are 
good  in  this  district,  exceiit  Apples  and  Straw- 
berries. Pears  are  rather  small,  liut  a  very  heavy 
croj).  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots 
are  an  extra  heavy  cro]).  D.amsonsare  the  heaviest 
crop  I  ever  remember  seeing.  Rasfiberries,  Red 
and  Black  Currants  very  fine  and  abundant ;  all 
kinds  of  Nuts  very  fine.  I  attribute  the  loss  of 
Ai)ples  and  Strawberries  not  only  to  the  frosts  we 
had  in  May,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  rain  last 
season.  The  crops  both  of  Apples  and  Straw- 
berries were  very  he.avy  last  year-,  liut  owing  to 
lack  of  rain  the  wood  was  thin  and  fruit-liuds 
were  small ;  the  bloom  was  abundant,  but  very 
weak. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been  very  fine  and 
abundant,  but  Potatoes  are  now  going  bad  in 
many  ]ilaces,  although  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
promised  well.  — W.  C.  Leach. 

Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E. 

— Following  the  hot,  dry  season  of  18!-I8,  flowering 
trees  and  .shrubs  have  been  unusually  showy  this 
.season,  and  fruit  trees  have  been  no  exception. 
Aphides  have  been  unusually  prevalent  and  dith- 
cult  to  get  rid  of,  Currants,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  having  suffered  severely 
from  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
severe  frosts  during  the  latter  part  of  May  did  us 
little  harm  here,  but  the  cold  weather   following 


checked  the  growth  of  plants.  Strawberries  pro- 
mised well,  but  they  were  badly  attacked  with 
mildew,  which  made  its  ap|)earance  after  a  week 
or  ten  days,  fine  weather  following  the  cold  spell 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
the  crop  turning  out  poor,  especially  on  l.ate  varie- 
ties. Bush  fruit  has  been  a  good  crop.  Goose- 
berries an  exceptionally  heavy  crop.  Cherries  and 
Raspberries  good.  Apples  on  pyramids  on  the 
Paradise  stock  a  good  crop  and  of  good  ([uality, 
although  lacking  in  colour ;  on  large  trees  on 
the  free  stock  the  crop  is  light.  Pears  both 
on  trees  on  the  free  stock  and  on  the  Quince  are  a 
heavy  crop.  Plums  on  pyramids  are  a  heavy  crop, 
but  on  large  trees  almost  a  failure.  Filberts  are 
an  average  croj).  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls 
an  average  crop.  The  want  of  sunshine,  however, 
is  causing  the  fruit  now  ripening  to  be  deficient  in 
flavour  and  colour. — Alex.  Wrii:ht. 

Elvetham  Park,  Winchfleld. — The  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  and  in  this  garden 
are  very  poor,  especially  Apples.  The  spring 
opened  with  great  promise,  and  I  never  remember 
a  more  glorious  display  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
blossom,  but  the  cold  wave  in  May  that  was 
general  throughout  was  most  disastrous  in  this 
place.  On  the  20tli  we  had  a  sharp  hailstorm, 
followed  by  10'  and  9'  of  frost  on  the  following 
mornings.  Potatoes  were  cut  to  the  ground, 
dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  killed.  Strawberry  and 
Raspberi'y  blooms  killed.  Pears  and  Plums  that 
would  have  been  the  crop  of  the  season  dropped 
wholesale  and  very  few  are  left  on  bush  trees.  On 
the  walls  there  will  be  average  crops  of  the  fol- 
lowing Pe.ars :  Marie  Louise,  Louis  Bonne,  Doyennt? 
du  Coniice,  Dur.andeau,  Beurre  Superfin,  Forelle, 
(ilou  Morceau,  Pitmaston,  and  Winter  Nelis.  Of 
Plums  on  walls.  Green  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Kirke's,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  fairly  good. 
Cherries  on  walls  good  crop  and  very  fine  fruit; 
the  new  late  one.  Emperor  Francis,  1  find  a  most 
valuable  variety,  producing  a  splendid  crop  of 
really  fine  fruit.  Bush  fruit  about  the  average 
crops.  The  results  of  the  frost  and  cold  wind 
were  most  painfully  evident  for  v\eeks  after  ;  the 
young  growths  on  all  kinds  of  shrubs.  Yew  .and 
Beech  hedges,  and  even  the  stately  Oaks  were  all 
blackened. 

I'otatoes  are  very  much  diseased. — Tuos.  Jones. 

■Yattendon  Court,  Newbury.  —  The  pro- 
mise of  the  spring  was  for  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds.  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums 
had  a  wonderful  show  of  bloom,  no  doubt  caused 
by  the  bright  sunshine  and  drouglit  of  the  summer 
of  1893,  but  which  to  my  mind  had  two  prejudicial 
effects  which  have  proved  fatal  to  general  good 
crops  of  fruit — first,  lack  of  moisture,  the  trees 
possessing  no  stamina  to  supjiort  the  abundant 
bloom  ;  and  secondly,  the  bright  weather  favoured 
all  winged  insects  which  the  early  bright  spring 
of  1894  hatched  in  such  numbers,  and  the  cater- 
pillars came  before  the  young  binls.  Apples  only 
a  very  partial  cro[) ;  the  best  are  King  of  Pipjiins, 
Ecklinville,  Warner's  King,  and  Keswick  Codlin. 
Other  sorts  nearly  a  failure.  Plums  plentiful. 
Cherries  a  few,  much  blighted.  Strawberries  half 
a  crop.  ( Jooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
plentiful  and  good,  i'he  May  frost  diil  not  hurt 
us  ;  we  are  4M  feet  above  sea-level. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  good  and  abundant  ;  the 
best  spring  Onion  bed  I  ever  had.  Potatoes  are 
showing  disease  in  the  tops,  but  although  I  have 
lifted  a  good  many  bushels  I  have  found  but  very 
few  diseased,  and  those  of  very  susce])tible  varie- 
ties, like  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Snowdrop.  But 
I  may  add  that  I  have  twice  dressed  the  bulk  of 
our  crop  of  about  3  acres  with  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  2  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  and  4  lbs.  of  lime 
mixed  with  25  gallon?  of  water. — R.  M.aueb. 

Caversham  Park,  Berks.  — Strawberries  were 
a  very  good  crop.  The  situation  being  high  we 
did  not  suffer  very  mucli  from  the  spring 
frosts,  although  in  the  valleys  close  by  and  for 
miles  near  the  Thames  the  crop  was  very  light 
and  in  some  cases  Jiil.  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants  a  good  average  crop,  but  Red  kinds 
almost  useless,  having  a  black  blight  over  fruit 
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and  trees  that  caused  them  to  be  worthless. 
Raspberries  a  f;iir  average  crop,  but  not  larpe,  the 
canes  beinf;  poor,  owinj;  to  the  drought  of  last 
year.  Cherries  (Morello)  very  good  indeed  ;  sweet 
Cherries  fairly  good.  Apples  only  a  third  of  a 
crop  ;  although  many  trees  bloomed  well  the  fruit 
did  not  set.  In  a  few  cases  trees  are  well  laden. 
Pears  are  as  heavy  or  nearly  so  as  last  year.  Plums 
are  a  fair  average  crop  and  look  well,  although 
more  sun  is  required  to  ripen  them.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  are  a  very  full  crop.  The 
trees  bloomed  too  well  and  much  thinning  was 
required.  Figs  out  of  doors  do  not  get  sun  enough, 
otherwise  a  good  show  prevails.  Nuts  are  very 
plentiful.  Taking  the  fruit  crop  as  a  whole,  I 
tliiiik  it  very  good,  especially  after  a  season  such 
as  last  year,  when  the  heat  was  so  great  that 
many  trees  were  greatly  distressed.  Our  soil  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  shallow  loam 
on  gravel  and  chalk,  and  could  we  irrigate  and 
mulch  as  we  would  like,  a  hot  summer  would  suit 
us  ;  but  as  matters  now  stand,  a  moderately  wet 
season  is  in  our  favour.  I  consider  all  kinds  of 
fruit  are  three  weeks  later  than  last  vear. 

Early  and  midseason  Peas  were  excellent,  al- 
though nearly  a  month  later  than  last  year.  Late 
Peas  are  not  doing  well.  This  I  cannot  under- 
stand, as  the  weather  has  been  in  favour  of  late 
crops.  Our  early  Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers  were 
excellent  and  very  early.  Beans  of  the  runner 
and  dwarf  kinds  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  they 
require  warmer  nights.  Potatoes  here  were  not 
much  injured  by  frosts,  hence  we  were  fairly 
earlj',  but  only  half  a  mile  away  nearer  the  Thames 
they  were  greatly  injured,  and  in  consequence  late. 
The  crops  generally  are  good,  but  many  bad  ones 
are  now  to  be  seen.  I  very  much  doubt  if  they 
will  equal  last  year's  crops  as  far  as  the  good  ones 
are  concerned.  Onions  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
for  a  very  long  time,  as  al.-o  are  Carrots,  Parsnips 
and  Beet.  Vegetable  Marrows  require  more 
warmth.  Turnips  have  been  remarkably  good, 
and  the  sowings  of  a  month  ago  are  making  rapid 
growth.  All  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  well  as 
salads,  have  been  good  and  still  promise  well. — 
Charles  Ilott. 

Bearwood,  "Wokingham.— The  fruit  crops 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  variable.  The 
Apple  crop  under  average.  Pears  over  average 
and  very  fine  ;  in  fact,  the  crop  of  the  season. 
Plums  on  walls  and  standards  very  good.  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  over  average.  Cherries 
good.  Strawberries  C|uite  a  failure  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  the  same  with  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
The  fine,  dry  and  hot  season  of  1S9.S  had  the 
effect  of  ripening  the  wood  well,  and  a  fine  bloom- 
ing time  followed.  All  was  well  ujj  to  May  '20, 
then  a  terrible  and  long-to-be-remembered  frost 
set  in,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  blooming 
and  setting  of  most  fruits.  Our  Strawberries  were 
strong  and  setting  well.  All  the  crop  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  great  injury  done  to  other 
things.  Following  the  extreme  cold,  blight  fol- 
lowed ;  I  never  saw  it  so  bad.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  were  all  divested  of  foliage  and  fruit 
useless. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  good.  Most  things 
have  done  well.  Early  Potatoes  and  Peas  excellent. 
Late  Potatoes  promise  well ;  the  crops  are  heavy 
and  tubers  very  tine.  Lately  the  disease  has 
appeared  in  most  gardens  and  fields. — James 
Tegg. 

Preston  Hall  Gardens,  Aylesford. — The 
fruit  crops  here  are  above  average  and  of  fair 
quality.  Pears  are  heavy,  and  the  trees  are 
making  strong  growth.  Bush  fruit  has  been 
plentiful  and  grown  to  full  size.  Gooseberries  a 
heavy  crop.  Apples  in  some  orchards  are  under 
average. 

Vegetables  are  plentiful  and  good  in  quality. 
The  American  kinds  of  Potatoes  are  not  good, 
but  English  sorts  are  coming  out  well. — W. 
Jarman. 

Roehampton  House,  Roehampton. — The 
fruit  crops  in  our  neighbourhood  on  the  whole  are 
good.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop.  Pears  abundant. 
Plums  fair,  on  walls  very  good.     Apricots  poor, 


and  ripening  badly.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fair. 
Morello  Cherries  are  very  fine  here,  but  the  crop 
is  not  generally  good.  Bush  fruit  was  a  good 
average  cro[).  Strawberries  were  almost  a  failure. 
With  the  excei)tion  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  all 
vegetables  are  doing  well  this  season.  The  early 
Potatoes  are  showing  signs  of  disease,  but  the 
crop  is  good.  1  cannot  see  any  illeflfects  of  last 
year's  dry  season  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  we 
should  have  had  an  excellent  fruit  year  hiid  it  not 
been  for  the  late  frosts. — Edward  Berkv. 

West  Wycombe  Gardens. — The  fruit  crop 
in  thi.-*  district  is  poor.  Strawberries  here  about 
half  a  crop  and  very  small.  Raspberries,  Black 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  good.  Red  Currants 
very  light.  Apples  half  a  crop.  Plums  and  Pears 
heavy  crop.     Apricots  splendid.     Peaches  fair. 

Vegetables  are  fairly  good  all  round.  Peas  have 
been  very  plentiful.  Potatoes  very  good,  but  the 
disease  is  prevalent.  The  fruit  trees  looked  verj' 
promising  until  we  had  severe  frost  and  hail- 
storms in  spring,  which  damaged  the  fruit  very 
much.— J.  Wakefield. 


Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley. — Apples  in  this 
district  a  poor  crop;  fruit  generally  small.  Pears 
are  very  abundant  and  promise  to  be  good.  Plums 
will  be  a  partial  crop  on  standard  trees ;  good  on 
walls.  Strawberries  never  looked  better  than  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  but  the  frost  of  the  20th 
completely  spoiled  all  the  early  fruits,  (ioose- 
berries  a  fine  crop.  Currants  suffered  much  through 
blight.  Raspberries  first-rate.  All  vegetable 
crops  good  and  plentiful. — Alex.  Hislop. 

Luton  Hoo,  Beds. — Apples  in  this  district 
are  below  the  .average,  the  frost  in  May  being  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure.  Pears  above  aver- 
age and  good.  Plums  above  average,  the  trees 
carrying  large  crops  of  good-sized  fruits,  especi- 
ally where  thinned.  Cherries  average.  Currants 
under  average.  Gooseberries  above  average,  the 
fruits  exceptionally  fine.  Strawberries  average  ; 
much  of  the  fruit  was  spoiled  through  the  wet 
when  ripening.  Peaches  average.  Nuts  over 
average ;  never  before  have  1  seen  so  many.  All 
fruit  trees  are  making  good,  clean,  healthy  growth. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  noticed  the  first 
indication  of  the  Potato  disease.  With  us  the 
crops  of  early  Potatoes  are  heavy  and  the  quality 
good.— Geo.  H.  Maycock. 

Arundel  Castle. — Apples  in  this  district  are 
very  thin;  dwarf  trees  are  bearing  the  best  crops. 
Old  trees  where  sheltered  from  east  winds  are 
carrying  medium  crops.  Pears,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  a  full  crop,  and  have  coloured  well  considering 
the  sunless  weather.  The  trees  suffered  from  the 
cold  winds  in  May,  but  are  now  tolerably  healthy. 
Apricots  are  a  full  crop  and  trees  healthy.  Bush 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  Red  Currants,  are  an 
average  crop.  Strawberries  were  about  half  a 
crop.  John  Ruskin  did  very  well  outside  this 
year.  Plums  on  walls  are  an  average  crop,  but  on 
standards  the  crops  are  thin.  Nuts  and  Filberts 
are  a  heavy  crop;  Walnuts  a  total  failure,  and  the 
trees  almost  bare  of  foliage. 

This  season  has  been  exceptional  for  vegetables. 
We  commenced  cutting  Asparagus  the  last  day  of 
March,  this  being  fourteen  to  twenty-one  d.ays 
earlier  than  usual.  Peas  have  been  remarkably 
good,  as  are  also  Beans.  Onions  have  suffered 
from  early  attacks  of  mildew,  consequently  are 
smaller  than  usual.  Potatoes  of  the  Ashleaf  type 
have  yielded  excellent  crops  of  good  quality.  'The 
disease  is  very  prevalent,  and  1  fear  will  be  very 
serious,  as  already  I  have  seen  in  some  cases 
nearly  half  the  crop  affected. — E.  Burbury. 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  on  the  whole  good.  Apples 
are  a  good  average  crop,  the  trees  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  were  very  badly  infested  with 
aphis  and  other  pests,  but  they  are  now  quite 
clean  and  making  good  growth.  In  some  places 
near  here  the  crop  is  quite  a  failure.  Pears  a 
very  heavy  crop,  and  required  much  thinning ; 
fruit  clean,  and  of  good  size.  Plums  of  all  kinds, 
including  Damsons,  excellent.  Apricots  very  heavy 


crops,  and  fruit  very  fine.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines we  do  not  grow  largely  outside,  but  what  we 
have  are  very  satisfactory.  Chcrric."  of  all  kinds 
good.  Have  very  heavy  crops  of  Nuts,  except 
Walnuts,  which  are  a  failure.  Gooseberries 
abundant  and  good.  Currants  of  all  kinds  poor, 
the  foliage  having  been  eaten  uji  with  aphis  in 
early  spring.  Raspberries  poor.  Strawberries 
promised  well,  but  were  ruined  by  frost  on  the 
night  of  May  20.  Some  growing  under  a  north 
wall  were  not  far  enough  advanced,  and  escaped. 
The  dry  hot  season  of  I.S9.3  suited  our  fruit  trees 
admirably  ;  our  sub-soil  being  a  stiff  clay,  the 
trees  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  fruit  trees,  and  indeed  all  flowering 
trees,  such  a  magnificent  sight  as  they  were  last 
spring. 

Potatoes  of  all  kinds,  except  the  early  kinds 
which  suffered  from  frost,  looked  most  promising 
till  about  a  week  since.  Owing  to  so  much  wet 
and  no  sun  the  disease  is  making  great  headway. 
Onion  crops  have  suffered  much  from  mildew. 
Other  vegetable  crops  good,  but  more  sun  and 
warmer  nights  would  be  very  beneficial. — Edwin 
Beckett. 

Eiston  Ii?dge,  Danmcw. — Apples  here  are 
an  average  crop.  The  following  varieties  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops.  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Pomona,  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  Keswick  Codlin,  Boston  Russet, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Nelson 
Codlin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Pears  are  above 
an  average,  both  on  walls  and  pyramids.  The 
following  varieties  are  heavily  cropped :  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  (Jeneral  Todtle- 
ben,  Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  Apricots  a  heavy  crop.  Plums 
average.  Cherries  good.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  good  crops.  Strawberries  were  a  light 
crop,  the  blossom  having  been  injured  by  frost 
the  third  week  in  May.  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants  were  good.  Red  and  White  Currants 
and  Raspberries  a  fair  crop. 

Nearly  all  vegetable  crops  have  done  well. — H. 
Lister. 

Dropmore,  Bucks. — The  fruit  crops,  speaking 
generally,  are   not    very   satisfactory,    especially 
Apples.     The   wood   was   certainly  well   ripened 
and  the  budsand  blossom  most  profuse,  but  in  many 
instances  the  fruit  failed  to  set,  and  this  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  may  have  partly  arisen  from  in- 
sufficient moisture  at  the  roots,  combined  with 
the   heavy  strain  on  the  trees  from  their  super- 
abundant blossom.     I  am  referring  now  to  large 
orchard  trees,  smaller  bush  and  pyramid  trees  in 
gardens  would  not  feel  the  effects,  having  better 
chances  of  being  soaked  by  the  winter  rains,  and 
these  here  are  generally  bearing  very  good  crops, 
especially  so  Grenadier,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Worces- 
ter  Pearmain,   Lane's   Prince   Albert,  Bismarck, 
Winter  Hawthornden,    Manks  Codlin,   Warner's 
King,  and  Lord   Derby.     Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is 
fairly  well  cropped  on  bush  trees  worked  on  Para- 
dise stock,  but  a  failure  on  orchard  trees.     The 
best  of  the  latter  are  Quarrenden,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Welfington,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  North- 
ern Greening.     Pears  are  most   heavily  cropped 
on  wall,   bush,  and  orchard  trees,  excepting  in  a 
few  instances  where  the  buds  were  destroyed  by 
birds.     Pitmaston    Duchess,    Marie    Louise,   and 
Thompson's  are  thinly  cropped  ;  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Aman- 
lis,    Mme.     Treyve,    Durondeau,    Seckle,    Beurri? 
d'Anjou,  DoyenniS  du   Comice,   Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,      Beurre      Hardy,      Beurre     Sterckmans, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,    General  Todtleben,  and 
Beurre  Diel  all  required  severe  thinning,  but  are 
still  under  usual  size  for  the  end  of  Ausrust.  Apri- 
cots have  been  plentiful.     Peaches  and  Nectarines 
set  a  heavy   crop,    but   green-fly  was  unusually 
troublesome  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  and  slightly  reduced  them.    The  majority 
of  the  trees  are,  however,  ripening  a  good  average 
crop.     Waterloo  has  been  over  some  time  ;  Early 
Silver,  Bellegarde,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  are  well 
cropped.     Cherries  both  in  orchards  and  on  wall 
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trees  ripened  a  heavy  crop,  although  the  stormy 
weather  caused  many  to  crack.  Plums  are  also 
bearing  heavily,  and  are  generally  very  plentiful 
in  this  district.  01  small  fruits,  Strawberries 
were  the  greatest  failure.  The  bloom  was  not 
quite  so  profuse  as  usual,  last  summer  being  too 
dry  for  the  plants,  added  to  which  the  severe 
frosts  of  May  liilled  much  of  the  remainder.  One 
of  our  best  cropped  was  Elton  Pine  on  a  north 
border.  Currants,  both  Red  and  Black,  were  so 
affected  by  blight  and  frost  that  half  the  crop  was 
lost.  Gooseberries  were  a  good  crop,  although 
slightly  thinned  by  frost.  Filbert  and  Cob  Nuts 
are  plentiful. 

Among  vegetables,  I  am  sorry  to  record  a  bad 
visitation  of  the  Potato  disease,  although  fairly 
good  crops  of  tubers  have  been  lifted,  smaller  in 
size  than  usual  conseiiuent  on  being  cut  down  by 
frost  on  May  20.  Other  kinds  of  vegetables  have 
done  well. — Ciias.  Herrin. 

Osterley  Park,  Isleworth.— The  frosts  in 
May  did  considerable  damage  to  the  blossom  on 
fruit  trees.  Apples  are  very  scarce.  Pears  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  suffered  badly, 
all  the  early  bloom  having  been  destroyed.  The 
fruits  also  decayed  badly  owing  to  the  showery 
weather.  Peaches  that  were  protected  on  walls 
are  carrying  good  crops.  Cooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants below  the  average,  and  the  trees  badly  in- 
fested with  aphis.  Raspberries  have  been  good 
and  have  made  excellent  growth.  Plums  are 
bearing  heavily  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 
All  the  trees  are  growing  well,  but  more  sun  is 
required  to  ripen  the  wood. — J.  H.vwkes. 

Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.— The  fruit 
crops  in  this  district  are  fairly  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Apples  and  Currants.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  promise  for  an  Apple  crop  up  to  May 
20,  when  we  had  9°  and  7°  of  frost.  Several  trees 
of  Lord  Sufiield  have  not  a  single  fruit  on  them. 
This  variety  I  never  remember  to  have  failed 
before.  Pears  are  abundant  and  fruit  good. 
Peaches  an  average  crop,  but  small.  Apricots 
heavy  crop  and  fruit  large.  Plums  over  average. 
Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Victoria,  Washington,  Prince 
Englebert,  Belgian  Purple  and  Grand  Duke  are 
exceptionally  good.  All  the  early  flowers  of 
Strawberries  were  killed  by  the  frost ;  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton  being  a  few  days  later  in  coming  into  flower 
gave  a  full  crop.  Black  and  Red  Currants  alrao.st 
a  failure.  Raspberries,  (Jooseberries  and  Filberts 
very  good. 

Early  Potatoes  were  small,  owing  to  the  frost, 
but  the  tubers  very  good  in  quality.  Midseason 
sorts,  such  as  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Early  Rose,  are  affected  with  disease. 
All    other    vegetables    are    very    plentiful. — J. 

BuWERMAN. 

Brookwood    Asylum,    Brookwood.  —  Th® 

fruit  and  vegetable  crops  suffered  very  much  from 
the  sharp  frosts  of  May  21  and  22.  I  have  never 
in  my  life-long  experience  in  gardening  witnessed 
such  disastrous  results  from  frosts  so  late  in  the 
season,  especially  on  the  crops  in  low-lying  posi- 
tions. I  never  saw  a  finer  bloom,  but  that  of 
Apples,  Plums  and  Strawberries  was  killed  on  the 
lower  grounds.  On  the  high  ground  the  results 
were  not  so  disastrous  only  in  the  case  of  Straw- 
berries. The  Apple  crop  is  a  very  poor  one  on 
the  whole  ;  scarcely  any  Wellingtons,  very  few 
Codlins  of  any  variety.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Ecklinville  are  heavy ; 
very  few  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Pears  are  abun- 
dant ;  trees  breaking  down.  Plums  also  very 
heavy.  A  large  tjuantity  of  the  fruit  must  be  of 
very  poor  <|uality  in  consequence.  Red  Currants 
were  the  worst  crop  I  have  ever  known  ;  many  of 
the  bushes  were  almost  denuded  of  their  leaves, 
and  what  fruit  there  was  was  very  poor  and  dirty. 
Black  Currants  were  very  poor,  as  owing  to  the 
dry  hot  summer  previous  they  had  made  but  little 
growth.  Gooseberries  sutfered  very  much  on  the 
low  ground.  The  young  fruit  dropped  off  whole- 
sale after  the  frosts  ;  on  the  high  ground  they  did 
not  suffer  so  much.  The  bloom  of  Raspberries 
was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  frost,  so  that  there  has 
been  but  very  little    fruit.    Strawberries   were 


quite  a  failure,  owing  to  the  frosts  ;  the  bloom  was 
grand,  but  it  was  all  destroyed,  even  the  buds 
were  killed.  Apricots  on  walls  are  a  splendid 
crop,  the  trees  having  been  protected.  Peaches 
are  in  a  bad  state,  owing  to  the  cold,  dull  weather. 
Nuts  are  abundant,  but  I  am  afraid  the  squirrels 
will  have  most  of  them. 

Peas  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  frosts.  On  the  low  grounds  all  the  bloom  and 
young  pods  were  destroyed  ;  those  that  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  were  very  mucli  deformed.  On  the 
high  ground  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  and  the 
crops  were  good.  Potatoes  were  in  splendid 
growth  when  the  frost  came  and  cut  them  almost 
to  the  ground  ;  the  crop  is  a  poor  one  in  conse- 
quence, as  they  never  thoroughly  recovered. 
Onions  (spring-sown)  will  be  small,  owing  to  a 
severe  attack  of  mildew,  which  has  destroyed  the 
foliage.  Roccas  sown  last  autumn  are  a  splendid 
crop.  Runner  Beans  were  cut  down  by  frost,  but 
they  broke  again  and  are  growing  and  producing 
freely  now.  Parsnips  and  Carrots  have  grown 
very  much  to  top,  but  the  former  have  received  a 
severe  check  through  the  mildew.  Cabbages  we 
were  able  to  cut  by  the  ton  at  the  end  of  April. 
It  has  been  the  finest  season  for  young  tender 
heads  in  abundance  that  I  ever  remember.— R. 
Lloyd. 

Redleaf,  Pensh.urst.— The  fruit  crop  of  the 
present  season  has  proved  a  very  disappointing 
one  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  were  a  wonder- 
ful promise  and  show  of  blossom  in  the  spring, 
but  the  frosts  we  had  at  the  end  of  May  were 
most  destructive.  Apples  very  thin  indeed, 
almost  a  comiiletc  failure.  Instead  of  bushels  we 
shall  not  have  pecks.  Pears  are  abundant  and 
promise  to  be  fine.  We  are  now  using  Jargonelle 
and  Doyennt=  d'Ete,  and  WiUiams'  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days.  Plums  an  average  crop,  not  ripen- 
ing well  and  deficient  in  flavour,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sun  heat  for  so  long.  Straw- 
berries half  a  crop  here,  but  at  Penshurst,  a  mile 
away,  a  total  failure.  This  crop  has  been  a  severe 
loss  in  most  (jlaces.  Raspberries  very  fair  here, 
but  very  poor  in  other  parts.  Small  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  about  an  average 
crop.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  an  aver- 
age crop,  but  ripening  badly.  Sweet  Cherries 
half  a  crop ;  Morellos  good.     Nuts  most  abundant. 

Vegetables  have  been  and  are  plentiful  and 
good.  Early  Potatoes  and  Beans  were  cut  by  the 
frosts.  The  gardens  here  are  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
facing  south-west,  we  often  escape  from  late 
frosts,  when  gardens  lower  down  in  the  valley 
often  get  cut  very  severely.  Potatoes  and  Beans 
were  cut  down  to  the  ground  at  Penshurst,  but 
here  the  tops  were  only  just  touched. — W.  Hulaii. 

Harrow  Weald  Park,  Stanmore.— Apples 
here  are  a  light  crop ;  fruit  .small  and  inferior 
Pears  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  last  season  suited 
them  admirably;  sorts  that  used  to  crack  with  us 
are  this  year  quite  free  from  blemish.  Red  and 
White  Currants  were  all  cut  off"  by  the  May  irosts ; 
Black  Currants,  Gooseberrries  and  Raspberries 
were  good.  Strawberries  were  a  light  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good.  Plums  a  heavy 
crop.     Morello  Cherries  are  also  good. 

Vegetables  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
all  good.  Early  Peas  were  very  fine,  but  the  later 
sowings  were  not  so  good.  Potatoes,  Beans, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  all  other  kinds  are 
looking  well.— J.  M.4ktin. 

Easthampstead  Park,  Wokingham.— In 
the  early  spring  we  had  a  wonderful  promise  of  a 
good  season.  Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  bloomed  and 
set  their  crops  extra  well,  and  then  the  frosts 
came  and  completely  destroyed  both  fruit  and 
early  vegetables.  Apples  and  Pears  on  standard 
and  pyramid  trees  are  a  failure,  and  on  wall  trees, 
except  where  sheltered,  there  is  only  about  half  a 
crop.  Strawberries,  Black  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries a  failure.  Plums  and  Pears  in  some  few 
sheltered  villages  are  fairly  good.  But  the  general 
complaint  is  a  poor  season. 

The  frost  had  a  most  serious  effect  on  all  early 
vegetables.     Potatoes  never  recovered.     Peas  and 


Beans  suffered  very  severely,  although  they  re- 
covered to  a  great  extent.  Later  crops  have  done 
much  better,  although  the  Onion  crop  suttcred  to 
a  great  extent  from  mildew.  Potatoes  have  been 
badly  attacked  by  disease. — Frank  Lowe. 

Nuneham  Park,  Abingdon. — The  prospects 
of  a  plentiful  year  of  fruit  were  good  till  the  frost 
of  May  19  and  20  blighted  our  hopes.  Apples  are 
a  partial  crop,  our  best  being  Alfriston,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Sufiield,  Mere  de  Mt'nage, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  War- 
ner's King  amongst  cooking  varieties,  whilst  the 
most  promising  amongst  dessert  are  Irish  Peach, 
Kerry,  Keddleston,  Stunner,  and  Blenheim  Pip- 
pins. Pears  are  a  full  crop  ;  the  varieties  fruiting 
the  freest  are  Beurre  Diel,  B.  Bachelier,  Easter 
Beurre,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  and  Glou  Morceau.  Apricots  are  above  the 
average,  but  the  fruit  is  much  smaller  than  usual, 
and  a  great  many  are  decaying  on  the  trees 
through  so  much  wet  and  want  of  sun- 
shine. Cherries  of  both  sweet  varieties  and 
Morellos  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop, 
especially  so  in  the  cape  of  Coe's  (iolden  Drop, 
(Jreen  Gage,  Jefferson's,  Purple  Gage,  White  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Washington,  and  Victoria.  Rasp- 
berries suffered  much  from  the  drought  of  las-t 
year,  the  growth  being  very  weak  ;  consequently 
the  crop  was  a  poor  one.  Gooseberries  are  an 
abundant  crop,  but  the  fruit  has  suffered  much 
from  the  rains.  Of  White  Currants  we  have  none. 
Red  are  a  poor  crop  indeed,  and  the  trees  almost 
denuded  of  leaves  from  the  frost  and  blight 
combined.  Black  Currants  are  plentiful  and 
good.  Figs  are  a  full  crop.  Damsons  an  average 
crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Medlars.  Straw- 
berries bad  in  the  extreme.  Quinces  light.  Fil- 
berts plentiful.     Walnuts  none. 

Potatoes,  although  sadly  cut  down  in  May,  im- 
proved wonderfully,  and  the  produce  of  early  and 
second  early  varieties  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Late  varieties  were  looking  well,  but 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  and  is 
spreading  rapidly.  Onions  escaped  the  dreaded 
maggot  in  the  spring,  but  suffered  from  mildew 
later.— A.  G.  Nichols. 

Illentmore,  Buck?. — The  dry  summer  of  1S9.3 
so  thoroughly  ripened  the  wood  on  all  kinds  of 
trees,  that  we  had  more  bloom  than  usual. 
Everything  seemed  healthy  and  growing  well 
until  the  May  frost,,  which  destr.i3-ed  all  our 
Plums  and  most  of  the  Apples.  Many  of  our 
orchard  Plum  trees  were  half  killed,  and  many 
dead  branches  can  still  be  seen.  Pears  on  walls 
and  in  the  open  garden  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Most  of  the  early  Strawberrries  were  killed,  and 
we  had  only  half  a  crop.  Goo.seberries  were 
abundant  and  good.  We  have  a  number  of  Apple 
trees  here  planted  two  years,  and  all  the  bloom 
on  the  young  wood  was  destroyed,  while  that  pro- 
duced on  spurs  has  produced  a  good  crop. 

Early  Potatoes  were  much  cut  up  by  the  frost 
on  May  21  and  22,  when  we  had  7'  and  8"  of  frost. 
The  result  was  an  inferior  crop  of  sm.all  tubers. 
Late  binds  which  were  not  cut  down  have  turned 
out  well,  and  up  to  the  present  are  free  from 
disease.  Most  kinds  of  vegetables  were  later  than 
usual  owing  to  cold  in  May.  Now  all  kinds  are 
healthy  and  doing  well.— J.  S-Mitii. 

Sunningdale    Paik,     Sunningdale.  —  The 

fruit  trees  looked  promising  until  May  20  and  21, 
when  we  experienced  G"  of  frost  and  a  cold  east 
wind,  which,  after  the  hot  weather,  greatly  re- 
duced the  crops  on  young  trees,  but  not  so  much 
on  older  standards,  which  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  good  clean  fruit,  but  rather  under-sized. 
The  following  crops  are  fairly  good  :  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearraain,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins  (extra 
good),  Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and 
Cockle  Pippin.  Cox's  Pomona,  Dutch  Codlin, 
Ecklinville,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Golden  Noble 
(extra  good),  Hawthornden,  Keswick  (Codlin, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Minchal  Crab  are 
among  the  best  cooking  kinds.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  dropped  every  fruit.  Pears  are  good  both 
on  walls  and  in  the  open.     Peaches  and  Nectarines 
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are  good  where  the  wall  is  sheltered  from  the 
east.  A  fair  crop  of  I'lum.s  of  some  sorts.  We 
have  a  very  light  crop  of  Cherries  ;  the  trees  suf- 
fered badly  from  blight  just  after  the  fruit  was 
set.  Strawberries  have  done  well  except  Noble  ; 
Sir  Joseph  I'axton,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  President  are 
our  best.  John  Ruskin  is  useful  for  early  borders  ; 
it  was  five  days  earlier  with  us  than  Noble  and  of 
better  flavour.  Lo.xford  Hall  Seedling  is  the  best 
for  north  borders.  All  bush  fruit  and  Raspberries 
we  had  in  abundance.  The  fruit  trees  have  made 
good  clean  growth,  but  we  want  a  dry  autumn  to 
ripen  the  wood. 

Potatoes  are  excellent ;  early  crops  were  lifted 
before  disease  set  in.  The  haulm  of  field  Potatoes 
is  fast  disappearing.  Peas  were  late,  but  made  up 
for  that  in  quality  and  iiuantity.  All  other  kitchen 
garden  produce  has  done  remarkably  well. — F.  J. 
Thorn  i:. 

Polesden.  Lacey. — Apples  a  very  thin  crop  ; 
many  of  the  trees  bloomed  freely,  but  were  much 
dam.aged  by  the  severe  frost  of  May  'Jl.  Pears  a 
full  crop,  fruit  small,  aLso  much  damaged  by  the 
frost,  causing  the  fruit  to  crack.  I'lums  a  heavy 
crop  excepting  on  the  sides  of  trees  exposed  to  the 
frost.  The  fruit  colours  badly  and  many  of  the 
trees  are  evidently  weak,  the  trees  showing  the 
effect  of  last  year's  heavy  crop.  Cherries  a  good 
crop  where  the  trees  were  sheltered,  fruit  much 
damaged  by  the  wet.  Damsons  a  heavy  croji, 
fruit  small.  Strawberries  a  failure  on  account  of 
the  frost.  Gooseberries  and  Curr.ants  an  enormous 
crop,  the  trees  of  the  latter  much  blighted.  Rasp- 
berries a  poor  crop.  Nuts  and  Filberts  a  good 
average  crop. 

Potatoes,  particularly  early  sorts,  much  damaged 
by  the  severe  frost  of  May  21  ;  later  kinds  good 
crops,  haulm  much  diseased.  Carrots  and  Turnips 
excellent  crops  of  good  (juality.  Peas  heavy 
crops,  early  kinds  hurt  by  frost.  Onions  full 
crop,  but  much  damaged  in  places  by  the  maggot. 

—  0.   tioI.llSMITlI. 

Audley  Ead,  SafEVon  Walden.— Most  fruit 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood  promised  abundant 
crops,  as  they  bloomed  profusely,  and  most  kinds 
set  well,  particularly  Plums,  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  All  went  well  until  May 
21  and  22,  when  I  registered  12'  and  1.3°  of  frost, 
which  altered  things  very  much,  the  result  being 
a  complete  failure  of  Apples  in  this  district. 
Pears,  Plums,  also  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Strawberries  were  reduced  very  much.  Wall 
fruits  did  not  suffer  nearly  so  much,  and  I  have 
therefore  good  crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums  and  Pears.  Apricots  and  Cherries  abundant. 

Early  Potatoes  came  up  and  looked  tirst-rate 
until  the  frost  came  and  cut  them  to  the  ground, 
Ashleafs  suffering  the  most.  Late  kinds  not  then 
out  of  the  ground  look  well  and  are  a  very  good 
crop  of  excellent  quality.  Other  vegetables 
generally  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  Beans 
and  Peas,  which  have  suffered  very  much  through 
beinf  dry  at  the  roots  and  attacked  very  much 
with°mildew.— J.VMES  Vert. 

Goddington  Hall,  Chelsfield. — We  sdfl'ered 
very  much  from  the  late  frost  in  May.  Straw- 
berries are  almost  a  failure  in  consetiuence.  The 
Pears,  being  set  and  of  a  good  size,  stood  it  better. 
The  Apples,  also  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
the  walls,  suffered  very  much,  and  the  Goose- 
berries shed  all  their  fruit.  I  have  heavy  crops  of 
Plums. 

Peas  have  done  very  well,  especially  Chelsea 
Gem,  William  I.,  Dr.  McLean,  Telephone,  Cri- 
terion, Prodigy,  and  Xe  Plus  LHtra,  which 
last  I  am  now  gathering.  Broad  Beans  have 
done  very  well,  but  Runner  and  Kidney  Beans 
are  late.  Thougli  the  Potato  haulm  was  cut  down 
by  the  frost,  I  have  not  noticed  the  crop  to  be 
any  the  lighter;  in  fact,  Potatoes  are  of  better 
(juality  than  last  year.— H.  F.  Crux. 

Addington,  Winslow. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  fine  hot  dry  weather  of 
ISil.'i  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  fruit  trees 
of  every  descri(>tion,  as  shown  by  the  abundance 
of  fine  healthy  blossom  in  the  spring  of  1804.  Up 
to  May  21  1  never  saw  a  better  prospect  of  a  great 


crop  of  fruit,  but  on  that  date  all  was  changed, 
the  Str'awborry  crop  beinc;  ruined.  Gooseberries 
and  ('urnints  were  badly  hit.  .'Xpple  trees  suffered 
very  mvu^h.  Plums  .and  Pears  on  walls  escaped 
pretty  well,  and  where  protected  a  fine  crop  is  the 
result.  Apricots  protected  by  frigi  domo  are  the 
best  crop  1  have  ever  had. 

Early  Potatoes,  which  were  at  the  time  of  the 
frost  in  a  very  forward  condition,  in  f.act,  fully 
hilled  up  and  the  tops  nearly  meeting,  were  cut 
down  and  never  recovered.  Late  varieties  look 
very  fine  and  promise  a  good  crop.  All  the  early 
French  .and  runner  Beans  were  destroyed;  later 
planted  ones  are  doing  well.  With  other  crops  I 
do  not  thinl;  there  is  much  fault  to  be  found, 
except  it  is  the  late  Peas,  which  for  some  reason 
or  other  have  not  been  satisfactory.  I  think  per- 
haps we  have  not  had  enough  warm  weather. — 
John  Matiikson. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

stove   climber   with     pure    white    flowers 


No 

appro.achcs   either   in 


point   of    beauty   or    of 


instead  of  unlimited  root  space  it  is  better  to 
have  it  restricted  within  a   brick   pit.     J'.y  this 
means   there   sliould   not    be  any  difiiculty  in 
flowering  the  Stephanotis  where  hitherto  it  luis 
been  making   too  much  wooil.     In  favourable 
position.s  and  localities  in  this  country  pot  plants 
of   Stephanotis  that   have   flowered    may   with 
advantage  be  .stood  out  of  doors,  the  warmest 
spot   being   chosen  for  them.     This  woiild  be 
far  better  than  still  retaining  them  in  a  stove 
where,    perforce,    growth   must   .still    continue 
with   perhaps    but  little    flower.     Should    the 
mealy  bug,  for  instance,  be  at  all  troublesome 
while  in   the  stove,  by  turning  a  jilant  outside 
there  is  a  far  better  opportunity  of  cleansing 
being  carried  on.     There  need  not  be  any  fear 
in  doing  this  ;  the  plants  will  stand  it  veiy  well 
when   in  a  healthy  state   at    the    roots.     This 
treatment  will  result  in  a  rest,  which  with  the 
ripening  process  will  be  favourable  to  flowering 
profusely  another  sea.son.     It  is  not  advisable 
to  do  this  with  young  growing  plants,  in  which 
case  it  is  important  to  .secure  all  the  growth 
possible.     Even    where   it   is   not    possible    to 
stand  them  outside,  it  may  still  be  practicable 
to  place  such  plants  in  a  cooler  house,  so  as  to 
check  a  late  growth.     In 
either    case  what    lias   to 
be  guarded  against  is  leav- 
i  ng  them  too  much  exposed 
later  in  the  autumn.     By 
the    end     of     September 
those  outside    should    be 
againbrought  under  cover, 
:ind    a   few    weeks   later, 
when  by  reason  of   hous- 
ing greenhouse  plants  in 
general  there  will  be  less 
coom,      the      Stephanotis 
ivhere   so   treated  should 
lie   taken   into   a  slightly 
warmer,  but  dry  house  or 
liit.     Ajiy  place  where  50° 
nr  55"  can  be  maintained 
at  night  will  answer  well. 
By  keeping  the  soil  ()uite 
dry   I   have     had     plants 
keep  quite  safely   in   10° 
less   heat   in   the  winter, 
1  lut  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  risk   such  a  procedure 
when  it  can  be  avoided. 

Pruning  is  not  carried 
far  enough  in  the  case  of 
the  Stephanotis,  for  with 
more    thinning  out   so  as 
to   prevent    overcrowding 
there  is  a  far  greater  like- 
tree  flowering   that   of    the    Stephanotis.     Al-  l  lihood    of     good   results    ensuing.       In    doing 
though  two  varieties  are  catalogued,  it  is  very  I  this,  however,   there  are   two   distinct   seasons 
rare  to  find  S.  Thouarsi  in  cultivation  save  in    "       ' 
botanical  collections.  To  many  the  latter  species 


Flowers  of  Stephanotis  jiurihunda  loosely  arraiUjCd. 


is  comparatively  unknown,  whilst  of  the  former 
the  so-called  varieties  or  forms  exist  more  in 
imagination  than  in  actual  fact,  it  being  the 
cultivation  that  makes  the  difl'ereuce  more  than 
anything  else.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  flowering  seedling  plants  by  reason 
of  their  extra  amount  of  vigour,  but  cuttings 
taken  therefrom  should  not  have  this  same  fail- 
ing, nor  would  seedlings  if  they  were  not  treated 
too  generously.  If  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
Stephanotis  that  would  not  flower  freely,  I 
should  adopt  the  drying- ofl'  process,  not 
troubling  in  the  least  if  nearly  all  the  foliage 
fell  oft'  the  plants  in  so  doing.  Should  the 
plant  lie  one  in  a  pot,  this  can  be  efl'ected  far 
better  than  when  planted  out.  The  latter,  by 
reason  of  the  root  room  and  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  will  oftentimes  grow  away 
freely  in  spite  of  being  dry  at  the  roots  ;  hence 


for  its  performance.  If  a  plant  be  wanted 
in  flower  onwards  '  from  the  end  of  March 
into  June  the  pruning  should  be  done  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  latter  month  after  water 
has  been  withheld  from  the  roots  .so  as  in  a 
measure  to  prevent  bleeding  to  an  excessive 
degree.  This  jiruniug  should  be  done  so  as  to 
admit  of  plenty  of  light  exercising  its  influence 
in  the  production  of  short-jointed  sturdy  wood 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months.  This 
will  then  after  a  resting  period  flower  again 
freely  in  March  following,  the  embryo  buds  oi 
trusses  being  already  discernible  in  the  autumn. 
The  points  of  the  shoots  in  such  cases  should  be 
pinched  out  early  in  the  spring  so  as  to  direct 
all  the  energies  towards  the  flowers.  For 
flowering  from  June,  or  even  May  onwards,  the 
pruning  should  take  place  in  the  spring, 
allowing  under  ordinary  stove  treatment  a 
period  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  from  the  time 
of  starting  after  pruning  until  the  tir.st  flowers 
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expand.  By  this  means  it  is  not  difficult  to 
hare  a  good  succession  of  flower.  When  deal- 
ing with  large  plants  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  too 
rich  soil.  I  have  found  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam  to  be  the  best,  such  things  as  artificial 
manures,  crushed  bones  and  natural  manures 
being  left  out  of  the  question.  Firm  potting 
by  all  means  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rejjot  every  season  as  one  would  do  in 
the  case  of  AUamandas,  Clerodendrons  and 
siniilar  plants  of  rapid  growth.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  short-jointed  wood, 
with  a  heel  if  possible,  and  before  the  climbing 
character  is  developed.  Then  as  soon  as  esta- 
blished the  leading  shoot  should  be  stopped, 
alter  which  with  two  or  three  shoots  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  flower  them  whilst  still  in  small 
pots.  It  does  not  require  any  so-called  variety 
to  accomplish  this.  In  dealing  with  cut  bloom 
it  is  not  generally  known,  1  think,  that  the 
Stephanotis  will  keep  fresh  much  longer  when 
thrown  into  water,  being  kept  there  for  a  few 
hours  or  until  wanted.  To  cut  the  trusses  with 
the  sun  shining  upon  them  is  a  mistake ;  if  such 
droop  completely  the  same  day  it  must  not  be 
any  matter  of  surprise.  Early  morning  is  the 
best  time  for  cutting  the  flowers. 

Plantsmas. 

Streptocarpus  hybrids.  —  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  the  ditFerent  hybrid  forms  of 
Streptocarpus,  but  certainly  not  one  single  word 
too  much  ha^  been  said  in  their  favour,  for  in  con- 
linuance  of  blooming  they  are  among  greenhouse 
jjlants  surpassed  by  none  and  etiualled  by  very 
few.  Last  summer  during  the  flowering  season  I 
saved  some  seed  and  sowed  it  at  once,  when  it 
(|uickly  germinated.  The  result  was  that  the 
I  hints  were  soon  potted  off',  and  passed  the  winter 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  rather  an  intermediate 
1  ouse  in  small  pots.  Early  in  the  j-ear  they  were 
^iven  a  shift  into  pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
itturned  to  their  previous  quarters.  Then  about 
the  end  of  April  they  were  removed  to  a  green- 
1  ouse,  where  they  have  been  ever  since,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  time  they  have  kept 
rp  a  fine  show  of  their  pretty  blossoms.  They 
may  also  be  raised  quite  early  in  the  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gloxinias,  and  if  pricked  off  and  potted 
when  required,  they  will  also  flower  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  Their  immunity 
from  insect  pests  is  also  another  great  point  in 
their  favour.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
seed  can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  need  to  increase 
them  in  any  other  way.  At  Kew  the  Streptocar- 
pus seedlings  are  employed  to  form  an  edging  to 
I  he  beds  in  the  succulent  house.  They  are  there 
planted  out,  and  succeed  well  with  this  treatment. 
In  the  greenhouse  they  are  often  available  for 
using  as  an  edging,  and  if  they  cannot  be  planted 
out  and  the  pots  above-mentioned  (o-inch)  are  too 
large,  good  flowering  examples  may  be  kept  in 
pots  4  inches  in  diameter.  So  situated,  care  must 
lie  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  while  an  additional  stimulant  will  .also  be 
of  service. — H.  P. 

Bichardia  albo-maculata.  —With  the  advent 
of  the  two  yellow-flowered  species  of  Richardia — 
Elliottiana  and  Pentlandi,  all  the  members  of  the 
genus  have  had  an  additional  amount  of  interest 
bestowed  upon  them,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  common  Pachardia  a-thiopica,  the  genus  was 
seldom  represented  in  gardens.  Now,  however, 
they  are  met  witli  far  more  fretiuently,  though 
the  golden  flowered  kinds  are  as  yet  very  rare  and 
command  high  prices.  One  of  the  oldest  kinds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  R.  a-thiopica, 
is  R.  albo-maculata,  which  has  been  flowering 
freely  for  the  last  monlh.  In  this  the  leaves, 
which  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
are  of  a  deep  green  tint,  plentifully  spotted 
with  white.  The  blotches  are  small,  elongated 
in  shape,  and  run  parallel  with  the  veining  of 
the  leaf.  Compared  with  those  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Nile,  the  flowers  are  small.  They  are  white, 
tinged  with  green  on  the  outside,  and  with  a  red- 


dish blotch  at  the  base  of  the  interior.  It  often 
produces  a  double  spathe,  while  occasionally  the 
flower  consists  of  half  spathe,  half  leaf.  This 
Richardia  grows  very  freely,  and  a  mass  of  its 
pretty  spotted  leaves  just  o'vertopped  by  a  num- 
ber of  white  blossoms  forms  a  very  pleasing 
feature.  Unlike  the  common  Richardia  lethio- 
pioa,  this  becomes  totally  dormant  during  the 
winter;  indeed,  this  remark  will  also  apply  to 
R.  hastata  and  R.  Elliottiana.  Such  being  the 
case,  they  need  to  be  kept  fairly  dry  at  tliat 
season.  If  tliey  have  been  grown  in  pots,  a  good 
way  is  to  lea\e  tliem  in  the  soil  till  early  spring, 
when  they  c  m  be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  This, 
combined  with  a  Uttle  additional  moisture,  will 
soon  start  them  into  growth,  after  which  the  prm- 
cipal  points  to  be  considered  are  to  see  they  do 
not  get  too  dry  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  insect 
pests— H.  P. 

Burmese  Lilies.— "  Notts "  (p.  143)  woidd 
appear  to  have  been  very  fortunate  with  the  Bur- 
mese Lily  bulbs  that  were  sent  him,  for  Lowi  does 
not  as  a  rule  crop  up  very  frequently,  and  I  hope 
that  L.  primulinum  and  L.  Bakerianum  will  make 
their  appearance  among  the  still  unflowered  ones. 
One  thing  that  strikes  me  very  much  in  this  group 
of  Lilies  is  the  great  resemblance  that  the  bulbs 
bear  to  each  other,  for  in  some  instances  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them.  True,  the  bulbs  of 
L.  sulphureum  are  larger  than  those  of  the  others, 
but  a  small  bulb  of  this  species  is  decidedly  con- 
fusing. There  are  some  individual  bulbs  concern- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  that  is  by  any- 
one well  acquainted  with  Lily  bulbs  in  a  dormant 
condition,  but  all  the  bulbs  of  any  particular  s)ie- 
cies  are  by  no  means  cast  in  one  mould,  as  they 
vary  from  each  other  in  shape,  in  size  and  number 
of  the  scales  and  in  the  colour  thereof.  The 
appearance  of  a  bulb  again  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown 
and  the  colour  by  the  amount  of  exposure  it  has 
undergone.  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  whose  know- 
ledge of  these  Lilies  is  very  considerable,  say  that 
L.  Lowi,  L.  nepalense  and  L.  sulphureum  (this 
last  in  vast  quantities)  are  to  be  found  together  in 
the  ujiland  valleys  :  hence  the  fact  that  they  fre- 
tiuently reach  tliis  country  in  a  mixed  condition. 
These  "Burmese  Lilies,  with  the  exception  of  L. 
sulphureum,  seem  to  be  very  diflicult  to  maintain 
for  long  in  a  thriving  state.  I  do  not  mean  dur- 
ing the^first  season,  as  given  good  healthy  bulbs 
of"3uthcient  strength  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
flower  well  the  first  year  and  some  will  do  so  the 
second,  but  after  that,  as  far  .as  my  experience 
extends,  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  small.  These 
latter  remarks  will  also  apply  to  the  Indian  L. 
neilgherrense. — H.  P. 

Richardia  Elliottiana.— At  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Royal  Horlicultural  Society  on  Augutt  14,  Messrs. 
Vt'itch  exhibited  some  plants  of  this  Richardia  in 
good  condition,  thus  attbrding  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  an  ac(|uaintcnce  with  this  beautiful 
golden-flowered  Calla,  which  up  to  the  present 
has  been  little  seen,  although  when  first  distributed 
two  years  ago  about  -IM  plants  were  disposed  of 
by  auction."  The  flowers  of  this  are  large,  of  a 
deep  golden  yellow  inside,  and  on  the  exterior 
tinged  with  green.  Its  distinctive  characters  are, 
however,  by  no  means  limited  to  flowers  alone,  for 
the  leaves  are  thicker  in  texture  and  of  a  deeper 
green  than  in  any  of  the  others,  while  though  spotted 
with  white  after  the  manner  of  the  common  R. 
.albo-maculata,  the  blotches  are  in  R.  Elliottiana 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  other.  The  leaf 
is  also  much  blunter  than  in  any  of  the  rest. 
The  leaf-stalk  is,  especially  towards  the  base, 
curiously  mottled  with  green,  brown,  and  white, 
and  in  this  respect  it  stands  alone.  After 
flowering  this  species  dies  down  completely,  and 
passes  through  the  winter  in  a  totally  dormant 
state.  It  is  said  to  come  true  from  seed,  and  if 
such  is  the  case,  flowering  examples  such  as  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibited  will  doubtless  play  their  part 
towards  increasing  the  stock  of  it  that  is  now  in 
our  gardens. — T. 

A  new  vareigdted  Saxifrage.  —  A  few 
weeks    ago    I   saw    in    the  Botaniu    (hardens   at 


Brussels  what  I  thought  to  be  a  new  variegated 
Saxifrage.  It  being  a  Sunday,  there  was  no 
one  about  but  the  man  in  charge,  who  could  not 
speak  English,  so  I  could  get  no  inform.ation 
about  it.  This  Saxifrage  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
new  variegated  variety  of  the  one  often  seen  in 
cottage  windows  under  the  name  Mother  of 
Thousands  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa).  The  foliage 
of  the  pl.ants  in  question  was  most  beautifully 
variegated  with  white  and  pink.  There  was  a 
batch  of  about  thirty  plants  in  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  houses  under  lock,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  be  under  special  protection.  Can  any  reader 
of  Thk  Garden  give  me  any  information  respect- 
ing it?  I  saw  many  good  things  both  in  Belgium 
and  Holland,  but  none  that  took  my  attention 
like  this  beautiful  Saxifrage.— Sanoi'ixe.v. 

*^*  The  plant  you  refer  to  is  no  doubt  that 
grown  in  England  under  the  unwieldy  name  of 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba,  and  which 
can  now  be  had  from  any  nurseryman.— Ed. 


THE   APPLE    SUCKER. 

(PSYLLA  MALI.) 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  a  pamphlet  dealing 
with  this  pest  says  : — 

This  insect  is  frequently  the  unsuspected 
cause  of  much  injury  to  the  Apple  crop.  Its 
larv:e,  which  cause  the  mischief,  are  so  small 
and  so  closely  concealed  in  the  buds,  that  they 
may  be  easily  passed  over  by  casual  observers. 
Their  action  upon  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  is 
often  confounded  with  that  of  the  caterpillars 
of  the  winter  moth  and  the  larvaj  of  the  Apple 
bud  weevil,  which  appear  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  Psylla  larv;e  may  be  seen  by  careful 
inspection  within  the  folds  of  the  buds  actively 
engaged  in  sucking  up  the  juices  and  preventnig 
the  tfevelopment  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  juice  and  sap,  and  the  irrita- 
tion set  up  by  the  larvte,  soon  cause  decay  and 
prevent  the  fructification  of  the  blossom  buds. 
Although  the  Psylla  mali  has  been  known  in 
Cireat  Britain  for  a  long  while,  it  is  only  some- 
what recently  that  it  has  been  recognised  as  a 
serious  trouble  to  Apple  growers.  It  seems  to 
have  rapidly  increased  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  well  known  in  many  European 
countries.  In  Germany  it  has  done  consider- 
able harm,  and  the  well-known  economic  en- 
tomologists, Schmidberger  and  Taschenberg, 
have  written  able  treatises  upon  it.  It  is  not 
known  in  America,  but  an  allied  species  known 
as  Psylla  pyricola  is  very  destructive  in  Pear 
orchards  in  that  country,  and  has  been  elabo- 
rately described  by  Professor  Slingerland,  of 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Expermient 
Station  at  Ithaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Life  History. 
Many  persons  have,  there  is  no  doubt, 
noticed  quantities  of  little  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish-yellow, fly-like  insects  upon  the  leaves  of 
Apple  trees  in  September  and  October,  which 
nijon  being  approached  give  a  leap  before  using 
their  wings  to  carry  them  to  another  leaf. 
Tliese,  in  a  certain  degree,  resemble  some  of 
the  ' '  frog-hoppers  '''—  species  of  CercopidaB — 
anil,  in  fact,  they  have  been  mistaken  for  them, 
but  upon  close  examination  they  are  very 
dillcrent.  The  winged  Psylla,  the  perfect 
insect,  is  seen  fir.st  about  the  second  week  in 
.lune.  Its  colour  is  green  for  the  most  part, 
with  slight  tinges  or  shades  of  yellow.  The 
colour,  however,  is  rather  variable,  differing 
according  to  the  sex  and  the  stages  of  growth. 
At  seme  periods  there  are  shades  of  yellow, 
oreen,  red,  or  brownish-red  noticeable  upon 
the  bi'idy.  These  are  more  {jronounced  at  pair- 
ing time.  The  female  is  more  brightly  colouied 
than  the  male.     The  wings  are  transparent,  or 
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slightly  testaceous,  and  the  legs  and  antennw 
are  yellow,  the  latter  having  two  and  some- 
times fonr  dark  coloured  joints  at  the  ends. 
The  male  is  about  one  line,  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch,  in  length  ;  the  female  is  slightly  larger. 
Pairing  takes  place  in  September,  and  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  simie  seasons  even  up  to  November. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  abnormal  year  1893 
females  were  seen  laying  eggs  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 3.  In  this  case  the  eggs  were  laid  upon 
the  youngest  shoots,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
usual  place  where  they  are  deposited.  They 
may  also  be  put  upon  older  shoots  and  upon 
branches,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
them  there  on  account  of  the  deeper  furrows, 
crack.s,  mossy  and  lichenous  growths.  As  a 
rule,  the  eggs  are  laid  singly  and  imbedded  in 
the  fine  hairs  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  shoots. 
Occasionally  there  are  two  or  three  together  in 
a  row.  The  eggs  are  white,  or  slightly  yellow, 
pointed  at  each  end.  Taschenberg  says  they 
become  red,  or  yellowish-red,  in  the  spring, 
just  before  the  larvaj  come  from  them. 
'J  he  eggs  remain  until  the  weather  becomes 
spring-like,  when  tiny  flat  larvas  emerge  from 
them  and  at  once  get  into  the  nearest  buds. 
When  the  buds  expand,  the  larvas  are  found 
within  them  feeding  upon  their  juices.  The 
formation  of  fruit  is  prevented  by  their  con- 
tinuous suckings,  and  the  blossoms  shrivel  up 
and  fall  oft'.  The  buds  become  filled,  after  a 
while,  with  a  dirty  glutinous  fluid,  termed 
"  honeydew,"  which  escapes  from  the  larvfe, 
like  the  fluid  secreted  by  several  species  of 
aphides,  and  is  mixed  with  the  excretions  of 
the  larva;.  At  first  the  larvaj  are  very  small, 
having  flat,  dirty  yellow  bodies,  with  brown  or 
dark  spots  upon  them,  and  but  little  trace  of 
rudimentary  wings,  or  wing  cases.  Their  eyes 
are  red  and  their  feet  brown.  The  first  change, 
or  moult,  soon  occurs,  but  there  is  then  no  very 
material  dilTerence  in  the  larva.  After  a  few 
days,  when  the  second  moult  is  accomplished, 
the  larva  becomes  light  green,  and  its  rudimen- 
tary wings  are  clearly  defined.  After  about 
another  week,  with  the  third  moult,  the  rudi- 
mentary wings  are  more  developed,  and  the 
eyes  and  ti{is  of  the  antennje  become  dark. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  larva  up  to 
about  a  month  there  are  continuous  changes  in 
its  form.  At  the  end  of  this  time  what  may  be 
termed  pupation  takes  place,  the  larva  is 
(juiescent  for  a  few  hours,  the  skin  is  cast  oft', 
and  the  winged  Psylla  comes  forth.  When  the 
first  moult  is  over,  the  larva  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  fine  down,  or  hairs,  apparently  to 
protect  it  from  wet  and  injury  when  the  buds 
have  expanded.  The  perfect  Psylla  passes  a 
somewhat  long  and  monotonous  existence,  as  it 
seems,  from  June  until  pairing  time  in  Sep- 
tember. Taschenberg  inclines  to  the  Ijelief  that 
there  may  be  another  generation  during  the 
summer,  and  it  certainly  is  strange  that  the  in- 
.sect  should  pass  so  many  weeks  in  apparent 
inactivity.  Schmidberger,  however,  who  is 
still  the  chief  authority  ujion  the  subject,  does 
not  hint  at  a  second  generation. 

Prevention  and  Remedies. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  P.sylla  upon  the  twigs.  Like  the 
eggs  of  many  other  insects,  they  are  protected 
by  hard  shells.  Professor  Slingerland  tried 
many  washes  of  turpentine,  kerosene,  carbolic 
acid  and  potash,  A-c,  which  injured  the  buds, 
but  did  not  have  the  slightest  efl'ect  upon  the 
eggs  of  Psylla  pyri.  In  the  case  of  the  early 
sorts  of  Apples,  infested  trees  might  be  sprayed 
with  disagreeable  washes  of  soft  soap  and 
quassia,  or  soft  soap  and  paraftin,  directly  the 
Apples  were  picked,  to  prevent  the  Psylhe  from 


laying  eggs  upon  the  shoots.     The  fonnulie  for 
these  washes  would  be  :— 
I. 

<!  ill.'*,  of  soft  soap. 
.S  lbs.  of  extract  of  quassia  chi[is. 
100  gallons  of  water. 
II. 


G  lbs.  of  soft  soap. 
4  gallons  of  paraffin. 
100  gallons  of  water. 

In  mixing  the  latter  the  soap  sliould  be  boiled 
in  a  small  i|uantity  of  water,  and  the  paraffin 
put  into  it  while  hot,  and  then  stirred  together 
rapidly,  or  passed  through  a  syringe  or  force 
pump.  This  may  be  diluted  afterwards  in  the 
proper  proportion.  Carbolic  acid  might  be 
used  instead  of  paraffin,  at  the  rate  of  3  gallons 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  Some  small  amount 
of  prevention  would  ensue  from  pruning  trees 
on  which  eggs  had  been  laid.  On  young  small 
trees  this  might  be  useful,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  advantageous  to  prune  such  trees,  if 
infested,  more  closely  than  usual.  But  in  the 
case  of  large  orchard  trees,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  rely  upon  this  mode  of  prevention. 
Spraying  when  the  buds  are  open  and  the 
larvi-e  exposed  would  be  efficacious  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  wash  would  run  down  into  the 
bases  of  the  open  flower-buds  and  of  the  ex- 
panded leaf-buds,  and  make  the  ijuarters  of  the 
insects  unpleasant,  or  destroy  some  of  them. 
The  quassia  wash,  as  formulated  above,  would 
act  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Hop  aphides,  by 
making  the  food  bitter  and  unpleasant.  The 
parafiiu  and  the  carbolic  washes  would  also 
eft'ect  this,  and  kill  the  larvre  probably  with 
which  they  came  into  contact.  Spraying  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course  of 
the  attack,  before  much  "honeydew"  has  been 
exuded,  which  would  hinder  the  action  of  the 
washes. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  28. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last 
was  not  large,  but  many  interesting  plants  were 
shown,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following  notes, 
Orchids  being  represented  by  several  groups. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following  :  — 

Habenari.v  Susann.*;.— This  is  a  remarkable 
Orchid,  an  imported  species,  quite  distinct,  and 
if  not  e.iiactly  beautiful,  one  must  admire  the 
strangely-sh:iped  and  spollesswhite  flowers.  The 
plant  bore  a  rather  tall  scape  of  two  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  bolder  than  that  of  such  kinds 
as  H.  carnea  ;  the  outer  segments  curled  round, 
forming  a  kind  of  tube,  and  tinted  with  lemon, 
whilst  the  other  upper  segment  is  not  unlike  the 
dortal  sepals  of  a  Cypripedium,  being  broad  and 
pure  white,  whilst  the  lip  i.s  divided  into  three 
distinct  lobes.  It  is  nearly  2  inches  across,  the 
centre  lobe  narrow  and  pointed,  the  side  lobes 
being  larger  and  dentate,  the  column  bold,  also 
with  brownish  jiollen  masses.  Except  for  the 
lemon  on  the  outer  segments,  the  flower  is  pure 
white.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  hvbrida  Kienastiaxa.— This  is  a 
lovely  hybiid,  a  cross  between  C.  speciosissima 
and  the  beautiful  C.  aurea.  The  flowers  show 
plainly  the  parentage,  having  caught  the  colour 
of  both,  but  in  form  they  are  similar  to  tliose  of 
C.  aurea.  The  sepals  are  narrow  .and  blush  in 
colour,  the  petals  of  a  deeiier  pink,  wavy  at  the 
edge,  broader,  and  the  lij)  huge,  this  displayino- 
exquisite  tints.     The  front  is  bright  carmine-rose. 


a  peculiarly  shining  shade,  the  throat  at  the 
entrance  deep  orange,  and  within  veined  with 
white  on  a  crimson  ground.  The  arched  side 
lobes  are  yellowish  within,  then  white  or  nearly 
so,  set  oft'  with  a  rosy  fringed  margin.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  Orchid.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cyi'Rii'EDU'.M  James  H.  'VEiTfU. — This  is  a  re- 
markable Cyprijieilium,  a  cross  between  C.  Stonei 
lilatytiL-nium  and  C.  Curtisi.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  Mr.  Seden's  most  distinct  gains.  The  flower 
recalls  C.  Morgana'  in  some  respects,  but  one  can 
see  traces  of  C.  Curtisi,  more  particularly  in  the 
lip,  though  this  is  more  in  ]iroportion  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flower  than  that  of  C.  Curtisi. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  comparatively  small,  light 
green  in  colour,  lined  with  chocolate,  the  petals 
broad,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  boldly 
spotted  or  blotched  with  deep  crimson  on  a  green 
jjround,  dark  hairs  appearing  at  the  edge  ;  the  lip 
is  deep  brownish  crimson,  and  the  leaves  are  light 
green  with  darker  blotches.  It  appears  very 
robust  in  growth,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  novelties 
of  the  year.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing : — 

L.«lia  elegans  nobilis. — A  good  plant  of  this 
was  shown  bearing  several  flowers.  These  are 
very  striking  in  colour,  although  not  particularly 
bright.  The  sepals  are  deep  purplish  rose,  the 
petals  broader  and  of  a  similar  shade,  the  lip  being 
intense  crimson  in  front,  lighter  at  the  margin, 
the  side  lobes  in  the  upper  part  more  of  a  pur- 
plish tone.     Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cyprii-emum  The  Pard. — A  delightful  flower, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  happily  named.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  superbiens, 
preserving,  fortunately,  the  form  of  the  former 
parent,  with  the  free  spotting  to  some  extent  of 
the  latter.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  mottled 
with  a  silvery  colour,  the  plant  being  robust  in 
growth,  apparently  more  like  C.  superbiens  in 
this  respect.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  deep  green  at 
the  base,  the  other  portion  white,  enriched  with  a 
series  of  deep  crimson  dots,  forming  a  longitudinal 
line  ;  the  petals  white,  spotted  and  flushed  with 
purple-crimson  ;  the  lip  of  a  pinkish  shade  in  the 
upper  part,  but  creamy  white  at  the  base  ;  the 
staminode  is  deej)  purple.  It  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  concolor  group.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

SAcroLABiuM  oeleste  surERBUM. — This  is  a 
lovely  variety  of  the  well-known  S.  oieleste.  It 
is  larger  in  every  way,  the  flowers  being  crowded 
on  the  erect  spike,  and  individually  of  bold  form  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with  violet  ; 
the  lip  of  a  self  rich  violet  shade,  very  intense  and 
charming.  It  is  a  strong  growing  plant,  and  the 
flowers  if  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the  parent 
are  attractive.     From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Cattleva  Hardv'ana  (Selwood  var. ). — This  was 
one  of  the  finest  Orchids  at  the  meeting.  The 
plant  is  very  robust,  and  bore  two  spikes  with  in 
the  aggregate  eight  flowers,  each  of  superb  colour. 
The  sepals  are  light  rose,  the  petals  of  a  rather 
darker  shade  and  lined  with  white,  the  broad  lip 
being  fully  3  inches  across  and  deep  velvety 
crimson-purple,  darker  in  the  upper  part,  set  off 
by  yellow  blotches  on  either  side  lobe  and  in  the 
throat,  where,  however,  it  is  variegated  with 
crimson  ;  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lobes  is 
flushed  with  bright  rose-purple.  From  Mr.  G.  D. 
Owen,  Selwood,  Rotherham. 

L.1U.IA  OwEN.E. — A  strong  plant  of  this  bore  a 
spike  of  seven  flowers.  The  colour  is  distinct,  if 
nut  very  beautiful,  the  sepals  of  a  slatj-  rose 
shade,  the  petals  broader  and  of  a  similar  colour, 
but  lined  v\ilh  a  deeper  colour  ;  the  lip  is  intense 
crimson,  quite  self,  but  clear  white  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  arched  lobes,  which  sets  off  remarkably 
well  the  other  colouring.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to  the  two 
following : — 

Stema  FiMBRi-VTA. — Stcnia  is  a  genus  very  sel- 
dom teen  in  gardens.  It  is  small,  and  the  various 
species  come  from  such  parts  as  Peru  and  Cuiana. 
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S.  fiiubriata  is  a  very  curious  species  from  Co- 
lombia, whence  it  came  in  1869.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  and  light  yel- 
low in  colour,  the  edges  fimbriated,  whilst  the 
lip  is  fringed,  the  upper  part  deep  yellow,  spotted 
with  crimson  ;  the  leaves  numerous,  slender,  nar- 
row, and  deep  green.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 

Dendrobium  album. — A  curious  species,  by  no 
means  unattractive.  The  flowers  are  small,  pure 
white  and  yellow  in  the  throat  of  the  lip.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Two  large  groups  were  exhibited.  One  came 
from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Alb.ans,  and  the 
other  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clap- 
ton. The  group  from  St.  Albans  contained  a 
number  of  interesting  exhibits.  Oncidium  Kra- 
merianum  was  represented  by  a  fine  form,  espe- 
cially for  colour,  and  also  well  exhibited  were 
Dendrobium  superbiens,  the  flowers  deep  crimson- 
purple,  aiid  a  good  form  of  Cattleya  aurea,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  intense  yellow,  a  lovely  shade,  setting  off  the 
deep  crimson  lip,  veined  with  gold,  wavy  in  front. 
Miltonia  Moreliana  was  noteworthy,  also  Phal*- 
nopsis  amabilis  and  Angrivcum  Chailluanum,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  species  of  the  family,  the 
long  spike  a  mass  of  pure  white  flowers,  with  long 
brownish  spur.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  group 
was  the  collection  of  Habenaria  carnea.  In  one 
importation  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  flowers  of 
various  colours  appeared,  from  a  salmon  tint  to 
pure  white,  the  latter  being  appropriately 
named  nivosa.  This  Habenaria  is  certainly 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Orchids,  a  set-off  to 
the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  H.  militaris,  and 
now  one  gets  such  a  variety  of  lovely  shades  in  the 
importations,  the  value  of  H.  carnea  is  intensified. 
It  apijcars  to  grow  freely  and  the  spikes  of  flowers 
are  bold,  the  individual  blooms  being  of  large 
size  :  the  lip  the  feature,  as  this  is  boldly  lobed. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clap- 
ton, for  their  interesting  group,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing feature  was  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi.  This 
is  exceptionally  free,  the  plants  blooming  in  even 
quite  a  small  stage.  It  is  especially  conspicuous 
for  its  broad  dorsal  sepal,  varying  in  its  shade  of 
pink,  and  very  rich  is  a  variety  named  magni- 
ficum,  the  petals  and  lip  being  of  a  rich  brown, 
polished,  so  to  say.  This  is  evidently  a  Cypripe- 
dium that  will  be  much  grown  in  the  future. 
L;i-lia  tenebrosa  was  represented  by  a  very  richly 
coloured  form,  and  a  jilantof  Saccolabium  ca-leste 
bore  many  spikes  of  the  brightly  coloured  flowers. 
Cattleya Gaskelliana  alba  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
the  form  in  this  collection  was  good,  the  flowers 
of  the  purest  white,  save  the  yellow  suffusion 
in  the  throat.  Other  exhibits  comprised  flowers 
of  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
alba  we  have  seen,  very  ])ure  and  much  larger 
than  usual.  This  is  a  most  valuable  variety, 
especially  seen  in  such  beauty  as  shown  by  Mr.' 
W.  Thompson,  Walton  (irange.  Stone,  Staffs. 
Mr.  J.  Statter  had  Cattleya  callLstoglossa,  a  good 
form  with  rosy  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  deep 
crimson  and  darker  at  the  throat  ;  L.tlia  mono- 
phylla,  and  the  brilliant  La-lio-Cattleya  Nysa,  in 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rosy  shade, 
the  lip  deep  crimson,  pale  lilac  at  the  maro-in,  and 
yellow  in  the  throat.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  had  the  plants  described  above  and  several 
others,  as  the  pretty  little  Zygopetalum  brachy- 
petalum,  which  has  brownish  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  violet,  with  a  few  white  lines  at  the  upper 
part.  Messrs.  Horsman  and  Co.,  Colchester 
showed  Miltonia  iubbersiana,  a  cross  with  M.' 
Clowesi  and  M.  cuneata,  the  sepals  and  petals 
deei)  yellow,  almost  covered  with  intense  brown^ 
the  lip  light  purple  with  deeper  base.  From 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  came 
Cattleya  Blesensis,  a  cross  between  C.  Loddigesi 
and  C.  pumila  ;  the  sejjals  and  petals  rose-purple, 
set  off  by  the  deep  crimson  lip.  It  has  more  the 
character  of  the  latter  than  the  former  parent. 
Mr.  .J.  S.  Moss,  Winters  Hall,  Bishop's  Walthani 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bazeley),  had  L^ulio-Cattleya 
elegans  Mossia-,  and  Mr.  G.  Owen  showed  besides 


the  other  things  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  virginalis, 
which  is  similar  to  the  form  called  alba. 

Floral  Committee. 

Unlike  on  former  occasions,  no  first-class  certi- 
ficates were  given,  but  each  of  the  following 
received  an  award  of  merit : — 

Caladitm  GuRUfA. — A  very  distinct  and  pleas- 
ing variety.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  freckled 
with  white,  and  stained  with  crimson  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a  bold,  handsome  type.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Croton  M.  E.  Fuukner. — This  promises  to  be 
a  very  fine  Croton.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  and 
has  a  broad  leaf,  deep  green,  yellow  in  the  centre, 
this  colour  running  into  a  few  of  the  veins,  the 
petioles  to  the  leaf  light  reddish  in  shade.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  good  type  for  decoration.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

ANTHrRiril       ScHERZEKIA.snM      ROTUXDIFOLIUM 

SANoriNEf.M. — This  is  a  very  neat-growing  plant, 
more  suitable  for  finer  decorations  than  the  bigger 
types.  The  name  certainly  needs  partial  suppres- 
sion. The  spathe  is  deep  crimson  and  very  rich 
in  appearance.  From  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P., 
Henley-on-Thames  (gardener,  Mr.  Perkins). 

One  of  the  largest  groups  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  mixed  with  tuberous  Begonias 
and  a  few  Orchids.  One  noticed  a  good  variety 
of  Caladiums,  Crotons,  and  such  Anthurium<  as 
A.  Laingi,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  family,  with  spathesof  the  purest  white.  Dra- 
caena Sanderiana  is  distinct,  its  narrow  leaves  deep 
green,  set  off  by  the  cream-coloured  margin.  Of 
other  Anthuriums,  that  named  atro-sanguineum 
is  very  pleasing,  the  colour  of  the  spathe  deep 
crimson  and  the  spadix  white.  The  same  firm 
had  a  large  number  of  plants  of  Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa  tricolor  superba,  which  is  very  pretty, 
its  roundish  leaves  deej)  green  in  the  centre,  out- 
side this  white  tinted  with  pink  (silver-gilt  medal). 
A  very  fine  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  who  showed  chiefly  annual 
flowers.  The  Gaillard"ias  were  bold,  well-coloured 
flowers,  the  Helichrysums  of  various  shades,  from 
white  to  rose  and  of  large  size,  whilst  note  must 
be  made  of  the  eight  distinct  forms  of  Scabious. 
These  are  delightful  flowers  when  of  good  colour, 
as  deep  crimson,  crim.=on-purple,  lighter  in  the 
centre,  lavender,  rose,  salmon  and  yellow.  We 
should  like  to  see  these  more  grown  in  a  bold 
way.  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  was  represented 
by  flowers  of  many  charming  shades,  C.  hybridum 
fl.-pl.  being  a  double  yellow,  very  rich  in  the 
centre.  Sultan  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  two 
well-nuirkod  forms,  the  colouring  laid  on  in 
sharply  defined,  rather  formal  rings.  C.  carinatum 
tricolor  is  deep  rose,  with  crimson  base  to  the 
petals,  a  ring  of  yellow  appearing  in  the  centre. 
Ecli[jse  is  deep  crimson  with  yellow  base.  A  good 
display  was  made  by  the  several  varieties  of  China 
Asters,  as  the  Victoria  and  forms  of  the  Comet 
variety.  Peach  Blossom  being  a  delicate  rose,  and 
Snowball  or  Princess  white.  The  dwarf  Chrysan- 
themum-flowered and  dwarf  bouquet  forms  were 
also  exhibited  (silver  uiedal).  A  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  Dahlias  and  herbaceous  Phloxes  came 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay.  The 
Dahlias  were  chiefly  of  the  single  Cactus  class, 
and  we  think  if  the  flowers  are  not  too  much 
"crimped,"  so  to  say,  that  they  will  prove  popu- 
lar. The  principal  kinds  shown  were  Earl  of 
Ravenswood,  salmon-red  ;  Isabella  Wardour,  car- 
mine ;  Bruce,  yellow ;  Argyle,  deep  purple ; 
Meg  Merrilies, '  yellow ;  Alice  Lee,  rich  rose  ; 
Ivanhoe,  deep  purple-rose  ;  and  Queen  Mary, 
white  touched  with  rose.  Single  Dahlia  Willie 
Fyfe  has  yellow  flowers  striped  with  crimson. 
We  do  not  care  for  these  striped  kinds.  Carna- 
tion James  Anderson,  from  this  firm,  is  a  good 
crimson.  The  same  exhibitors  also  had  a  large 
mass  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  representing  the  lead- 
ing kinds  in  cultivation.  We  recently  made  note 
of  the  finer  varieties. 

There    were   interesting    exhibits   besides    the 
trroups  before  this  committee.     A  boxful  of  seed-  ' 
ling  Gaillardias  came  from  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson, 


Claringbold,  Broadstairs,  but  the  flowers  were 
placed  close  upon  the  box  without  a  vestige  of 
leaf.  One  called  Zoe  was  distinct,  yellow,  with 
crimson  base  to  the  florets.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  had  such  things 
as  Lilium  neilgherrense  and  L.  nepalense,  besides 
pompon  Dahlias  of  many  kinds,  as  Stanley  Ford, 
brilliant  crimon,  very  rich,  a  neat,  pretty  flower, 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  A  lovely 
Cactus  Dahlia  is  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  the  flower 
very  large,  with  )3ointed  petals,  white.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Montbretias,  flowers  that  should  be  more  grown 
on  a  light  soil.  M.  crocosmia-flora  was  repre- 
sented by  several  varieties,  as  Fantasie,  yellow, 
flushed  with  red  in  the  upper  part;  fl.-pl.,  double 
orange  ;  and  aurea  imperialis,  the  flower  very 
large,  rich  orange-yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  plants  introduced  of  recent  years.  A  bunch 
of  that  pretty  bluish  flower  called  Exacum  aftine, 
which  is  not  so  much  grown  as  formerly  in  gar- 
dens, was  also  shown  here.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Ixora  Dutfi, 
which  has  a  large  head  of  brilliant  crimson 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family. 
Mr.  tieo.  Humphries,  The  Nurseries,  Chippen- 
ham, had  forms  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  including 
such  kinds  as  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor, and  Matchless.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill,  had  a  boxful  of  cut  blooms  of  An- 
dromeda arborea  and  Spinva  Bumalda  Anthony 
Waterer.  The  former  sprays  were  cut  from  a 
plant  18  feet  high.  It  is  a  very  graceful  old 
species  with  racemes  of  creamy  white  flowei-f. 
Those  of  the  Spinea  were,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  deep  crimson.  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  number  of  very  interesting 
Begonias  of  the  fine-leaved  type,  the  finest  being 
Mme.  Treyve,  deep  green,  splashed  with  silver  ; 
Gloire  du  Vesinet,  almost  entirely  silvery  colour, 
green  in  the  centre ;  Souvenir  de  .Joseph  Marie, 
deep  green,  dotted  and  spotted  with  silver,  be- 
sides many  Sonerilas,  the  majority  crosses  be- 
tween S.  orientalis  picta  and  S.  argentea  mar- 
morata.  Silver  King  is  very  pretty  with  its  silvery 
leaves  barred  with  green ;  E.  Bohnhof  is  whitish  in 
thecentre,  outside  deep  green,  spotted  white.  There 
were  several  others,  forming  a  very  pleasing  and 
important  collection.  Mr.  Herbst,  Kew  Road, 
Richmond,  showed  French  Marigold  Legion  of 
Honour,  a  deep  yellow  flower  with  crimson  base  to 
the  petals.  From  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P., 
came  several  forms  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
the  best  being  described  in  the  list  of  awards 
above.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had 
bunches  of  flowers  of  tingle  Dahlia  Watford  Gem, 
the  flowers  \'ery  large,  petals  broad,  deep  yellow 
with  light  crimson  base.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  The 
Gardens,  Brougham  Hall,  Penrith,  showed  Tree 
Carnation  Pride  of  Brougham,  whilst  from  Mr. 
Cuckney,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Eden 
Hall,  Langwathby,  Cumberland,  came  two 
varieties,  one  of  a  lovely  shining  pink  colour, 
the  other  being  of  a  dead,  unpleasant  shade. 
There  was  a  number  of  small  exhibits  of  Dahlias, 
but  the  flowers  as  a  rule  were  very  poor.  Messrs. 
.J.  Laing  and  Sons  had  besides  the  large  group 
a  number  of  the  newer  fine-leaved  Begonias, 
some  of  much  merit,  and  many  forms  of  Berto- 
lonia.  Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle  Gardens, 
Penrith,  showed  cut  blooms  of  Carnations,  such 
as  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  red,  and  Reynolds-Hole, 
but  the  last-mentioned  blooms  were  much  split. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  had  the  beautiful  Lilium 
Lowi  magnificum,  a  very  lovely  flower,  large  and 
freely  spotted  inside  with  crimson.  Lilium 
auratum  fasciatum  if  it  keeps  true  will  make  an 
important  introduction,  the  stem  fasciated,  it  is 
true,  but  the  leaves  quite  narrow,  almost  gr.ass- 
like,  and  the  flowers  ccmparativcly  small,  creamy 
white,  with  a  few  crimson  spots. 

A  prize  was  given  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  box  of  twelve  spikes 
of  Gladioli.  There  was  only  one  competitor,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  I).  Whitelaw,  Brechin, 
N.B.,  who  had  sjjlendid  spikes,  a  few  of  the  best 
being  Enchantress,  whitish  with  a  crimson  line 
down  the  lower  segments  ;  Nymphe  de  Fontaine 
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bleau,  white;  and  Hercules,  crimson,  besides  many 
Ojher?,  tht'  spike?  l)oinfj  very  fine. 

Fruit  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  the  following  :  — 

Melon  F.Mitr.AWN  Emi'KEss  ok  India. — This  is 
a  very  fine  Melon,  but  the  stock  seems  to  vary. 
Six  fi-uits  were  shown,  one  being  a  white  flesh, 
the  others  pale  green,  the  latter  being  the  variety 
selected  for  the  award.  The  pkin  is  slightly 
netted  and  the  flavour  excellent  in  every  way, 
being  rich  and  melting,  although  this  is  not  a 
pood  year  for  Melons.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Countess  and  Syon  House.  Shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Hart,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

Several  displays  of  fruit  were  to  be  seen. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  received  a  silver 
medal  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  comprising  Plums 
and  Apples.  Of  the  Plums  we  made  note  of  good 
fruit  of  the  Farleigh  Damson,  Red  Magnum  Bo- 
num.  Yellow  Impt'ratrice,  Mitchelson's,  Brandy 
Gage,  Dennisron's  Gage,  Kirke's,  Jeflerson's,  Belle 
de  Louvain,  Early  Transparent  Gage  ;  whilst  of 
Apples  very  fine  were  fruits  of  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Domino,  Early  Straw- 
berry, .Jolly  Beggar,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord 
Siifiield  :  and  of  Pears,  such  early  varieties  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Jargonelle.  A  simi- 
lar award  went  to  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons, 
Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples,  as  Bismarck,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Gold 
Medal,  Lady  Sudeley,  Kerry  Pippin,  Ducliess' 
Favourite,  Early  Julien,  Lord  Sutfield,  and  many 
others  ;  whilst  of  Plums  \-ery  good  were  Prince  of 
Wales,  Czar,  Goliath,  Prince  Englebert,  and 
others.  Mr.  Jas.  Barkham,  The  Gardens,  Long- 
ford House,  Isle  of  ^^'ight,  had  Melon  Supreme,  a 
green-Seshed,  very  promising  variety.  Seedling 
Mt Ions  also  came  from  Mr.  Dyke,  Stubton  Hall, 
Newark,  and  several  others.  But  one  really 
Wiuits  to  know  more  about  a  Melon  than 
merely  seeing  the  fruit.  One  of  the  best  was 
Golden  (Jueen,  from  Mr.  Wythes,  The  Gardens, 
Syon  House,  Brentford.  This  is  likely  to 
prove  a  thoroughly  good  kind.  Mr.  Dyke 
had  a  fine  boxful  of  Morello  Cherries.  Grape  Chil- 
well  Muscat,  from  Mr.  VV.  Weir,  Wrexham,  is  a 
good  kind,  given  last  year,  we  believe,  an  award 
of  merit,  the  berries  large,  black,  and  of  fine 
Muscat  flavour.  Mr.  E.  (iilman,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Shiewsbury,  had  a  splendid  dish  of  Peach 
Barrington,  superb  for  colour  (cultural  commenda- 
tion), and  a  new  seedling  Melon  Pride  of  Ingestrie, 
one  of  the  parents  being  Syon  House.  Mr.  J. 
Chinnery,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Broughton- 
Knight,  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow,  had  a  large 
display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ;  of  the  former  the 
specimens  of  Carrots  Early  Nantes,  Matchless, 
and  Model  were  of  note  ;  Potatoes  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Bresee,  Reading  Ruby,  Pink  Perfection,  and 
others  were  represented  by  clean,  well-grown 
tubers.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  a  collection 
of  Beans,  Peas,  I'lums,  and  Gooseberries.  This 
dis|ilay  certainly  deserved  a  medal.  Mr.  Crook, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Evans,  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  had  excellent  fruits  of  Moorpark  Aprico"t. 
Mr.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  showed  a 
very  fine  Tomato  called  Owen's  Perfection,  the 
fruits  smooth,  handsome,  and  of  good  colour — a 
very  good  selection  of  the  Perfection  type.  Messrs. 
Hurst,  Houndsditch,  had  Cucumber  Hurst's  Se- 
lected Black  Spine,  a  good  variety,  smooth  and 
regular.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  showed  fine  fruits  of  Peaches  Royal 
George  and  Bellegarde  from  an  east  wall,  also 
Melons  and  Tomatoes. 


There  was  a  good  audience  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith  Gardens,  N.B., 
on  "  (hardeners  and  their  Employers."  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  and  the 
subject  was  well  handled.  The  paper  was  of  con- 
siderable length  and  embraced  a  wide  .scope,  job- 
bing gardeners  not  being  forgotten.  Mr.  Dunn, 
in  speaking  of  them,  .said  that  the  ranks  com- 
prised many  excellent  men  who  h.id  seen  betttr 
days,  but  often  those  take  to  this  form  of  labour 


as  a  last  resource.  Those  who  employ  jobbing  gar- 
deners should  prefer  men  who  know  their  work 
and  are  held  in  respect  amongst  their  fellows.  ( har- 
deners were,  of  course,  of  many  kinds,  from  the 
single  handed  man  to  tho^e  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  large  mansions,  but  the  funda- 
mental laws  tliat  govern  all  are  the  same,  though 
the  details  vary.  He  thought  that  an  agreement 
in  writing  should  be  made  between  employer  and 
gardener,  and  by  this  means  a  lot  of  unpleasant- 
ness might  be  avoided.  Mr.  Dunn  impressed 
upon  gardeners  the  importance  of  entering  heartily 
into  their  work,  being  careful  to  avoid  ]jetty 
jealousies  and  always  behaving  politely  to  their 
employers.  When  such  a  course  is  followed,  a 
man  if  he  is  skilful  and  experienced  generally 
succeeds.  He  dealt  with  extremely  delicate  tact 
with  the  differences  that  sometimes  exist  between 
employer  and  g.ardener.  He  im])ressed  upon  the 
former  the  importance  of  giving  due  credit  for 
good  work  performed,  and  the  gardener  should 
carry  out  instructions,  dealing  with  tact  if  errors 
are  made  on  the  part  of  the  emjiloyer.  Some 
complain  that  there  are  too  many  gardeners,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  callings.  Too  often 
head  gardeners  were  at  fault.  They  have  the 
regulation  of  the  young  men  more  under  control 
than  in  other  departments  of  life,  but  as  a  rule 
they  pay  little  regard  to  the  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  youths  engaged.  He  made  a  spe- 
cial point  of  hiiving  only  youths  likely  to  prove 
successful  in  their  work,  strong  in  body  and  in- 
telligent. There  is  great  room  for  improvement 
upon  the  method  now  in  vogue.  These  are,  of 
course,  merely  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  Mr. 
Dunn's  pajier.  It  was  well  written,  and  when 
printed  fully  wdl  be  interesting  and  practical. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  head  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  said  that  the  subject  was  a 
very  difficult  one  to  treat  of.  He  suggested  such 
an  affair  as  a  gardeners'  guild  to  regulate  the 
supply. 

Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  subject.  He  mentioned  that  gardeners  too 
often  resented  direct  interference  from  the  em- 
ployer, and  said  he  did  not  think  that  a  guild  in 
these  excessively  liberal  times  would  h.ardly  be 
found  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Roseljery, 
Mentmoie,  also  spoke,  but  there  was  little  dis- 
cussion, and  comparatively  few  gardeners  were 
present. 

National    Chrysanthemum    Society.— On 

Monday  evening  last  the  general  committee  of 
this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Andt-rton's  Hotel, 
Mr.  Brian  Wynne  presiding.  There  was  less 
business  than  usual,  and  the  principal  item  of 
interest  in  the  evening's  proceedings  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside,  thanking  the  com- 
mittee for  electing  him  once  again  as  a  member. 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  Mr.  Ironside  gave  much 
attention  to  raising  the  Chrysanthemum  from 
.seed,  and  has  brought  some  of  his  novelties  over 
to  this  country.  On  some  future  occasion  he 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  subject,  which  will 
interest  all  those  who  know  what  an  enthusiast 
Mr.  Ironside  has  always  been.  Eighteen  new 
members  and  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-five  since  January  1  last.  It  was 
announced  that  at  the  early  show  next  week  a 
good  display  of  Dahlias  was  expected. 


LoDicera  gigantea.— In  a  recent  note  on  that 
fine  new  Honeysuckle,  L.  splendida,  I  mentioned 
this  as  a  vigorous  growing  species  of  interest,  but 
scarcely  meritorious.  This  was  quite  a  premature 
conclusion,  and  the  plant  in  its  present  state  is  a 
decided  acquisition.  When  writing  previously 
the  flowers  it  then  bore  were  from  the  previous 
season's  growth.  At  the  same  time  strong  shoots 
of  wonderfvd  vigour  were  coming  up.  The.se 
have  now  grown  about  S  feet  long,  are  thick, 
clothed  with  large  woolly  leaves,  and  havr 
bark  of  a  reddi.-h  purple  colour  overlaid  with  a 
white  mealy  or  glaucous  covering  which  rubs  oft' 


when  the  shoot  ie  handled.     At  the  top  of  the  ehoot 

andfromtheaxilof  every  leaf  branched  flower-spikes 
have  appeared,  making  an  immense  and  showy 
wreath  of  blossom  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other 
Honeysuckle.  The  flowers  individually  are  small, 
but  they  cluster  in  amazing  jirofusion,  making  a 
dense  hea<l.  When  just  open  they  are  of  a 
creamy  tint,  but  they  change  to  a  very  deep  rich 
yellow  hue.  Last,  but  far  from  Icist,  they  have  a 
delightfully  sweet  perfume.  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  that  a  few  more  weeks  would  h.ave  made 
such  a  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  plant  and 
brought  such  an  accession  of  beauty.  It  is  ([uite 
hardy,  as  the  plants  have  been  growing  in  the 
open  against  an  iron  fence  for  three  years. — A.  H. 

The  weather  in  'West   Herts.— On  Sunday 

the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  ~S',  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  weather  remained  below 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year,  making  this  the 
fourth  unseasonably  cold  week  we  have  had  in 
succession.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet 
deep  is  now  2'  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  V  colder 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  Rain  fell  on 
each  of  the  three  days  ending  Saturday  in  last 
week,  the  total  fall  amounting  to  nearly  1 J  inches. 
Of  this  amount  about  1  inch  has  come  through 
the  2|  feet  of  soil  in  the  percolation  gauges. 
.Since  Saturday  the  air  has  remained  very  calm, 
the  average  rate  of  movement  being  less  than 
.'5  miles  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Public  Gardens. 


Plashet  recreation  ground. — The  clerk  to 
the  East  Ham  (Essex)  Local  Board  has  received  a 
check  for  Xl.'iO.I  from  the  clerk  to  the  City  Paro- 
chial Charities  towards  the  cost  of  the  Plashet 
recreation  ground.  This  is  the  second  sum  of 
£1500  which  has  been  voted  from  the  City  Paro- 
chial Charities  to  this  purpose,  and  another  £oOO 
is  promised. 

"Woman  gardeners. — We  find  the  following 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  : — 

It  i.s  said  tliat  Lady  Carlisle  is  training  an  entire 
.stall'  of  woiuen  to  take  charge  of  the  extensive  grounds 
of  lier  York  estate.  She  claims  that  women, by  right 
of  their  superior  tastes  and  judgment  in  everything 
pertaining  to  floriculture,  should  be,  and  are,  bettei 
a  lapted  to  lighter  wm*k  of  garden-making  than  are 
men,  and  with  tlie  tendency  of  the  age,  which  is  to 
gi,-e  women  the  first  chance  at  everything,  she  is  try- 
ing her  experiment  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

Carnation  flowers  failing  to  open. — I  shall 

be  obliged  by  your  telling  me  tlie  cause  of  enclosed 
plant  of  Carnation  freiiuently  not  developing  its 
buds.  The  buds  .seem  to  wither  up,  although 
plenty  appear.  The  plant,  a  large  old  one,  is 
grown  in  a  house  without  heat,  only  frost  kept 
out.— M.  S. 

*„*  There  is  really  no  disease  at  all  upon  the 
Carnation.  The  reason  the  burls  do  not  develop 
freely  is  owing  to  the  cool,  damp  weather,  which 
causes  decay.  Large,  full  flowers  have  this  ten- 
dency to  go  off  in  the  bud  state.  A  little  heat  in 
the  house  with  ventilation  at  the  same  time  and  a 
dry  atmosphere  would  effect  a  cure. — J.  D. 


Names  of  fruit. — Dunliam  Jl/ns,~;/.— 1,  quile 
rotten;  2,  Mitchelson's;  3,  Purple  Gage;  4,  Victoria. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  specimens  in 
one   week,  and   where    possible    tbi-ee    characteristic 

ripe    fruits    should    te    sent. C.    /■'.    -f'.  —  Plum 

Kirke's. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  /?.,  Laintcc.<lon. — 1,  the 
Wig  Tree  (Bhus  Cotiuus) ;    2,  Lignstrum  ov.alifolium  ; 

o,    Spira'a    eallosa  ;    4,   Solidago   virgo  -  aurea. A. 

McLean. — 1,  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbores- 
oens) ;  2,  Inipatiens  glandulifera  ;  3,  looks  like  a  shoot 
of  a  Phlox,  send  in  bloom  ;  4,  Celsia  cretiea;  5,  CEno- 
thera  sp.,  probably  speciosa  ;  6,  send  better  specimen  ; 
7.  Maba  sp.  ;  S.  Sedum  spectabile  ;  we  can  only  name 

four  spetimeiis  in  one  week. ili-Jwaii. — Hypericum 

aureum. Snrice. — Cannot  name  florists'  flowers;  7, 

Montbretia  Pottsi. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk." — iihakespearc. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NEW  VHRSUS  OLD  VEGETABLES. 

While  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  great  advances  have 
been  made  both  in  regard  to  symmetry  and 
quality  amongst  vegetables  generally,  it  is  also 
an  undeniable  fact  that  many  of  the  older  types 
can  yet  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 
Turning  first  to  the  Potato,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
some  of  the  old  varieties  still  mentioned  in 
various  trade  lists,  proof  of  their  sterling  merit. 
Many  of  the  newer  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  a  veiy 
short  career.  The  fact  that  the  old  Regent,  by  no 
means  a  disease-resister,  is  still  grown  by  scores 
of  acres  in  Kent  and  Essex  speaks  for  itself, 
and  proves  tliat  Potato  consumers  of  our  great 
metropolis  still  love  quality,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  price  always  asked  for  this  Potato 
during  the  winter  months.  No  Potato  perhaps 
has  proved  its  suitability  for  all  soils  and  climates 
more  than  tlie  Magnum  Bonum.  This  also  may 
now  be  called  an  okl  Potato,  and  may  be  grown 
in  low-lying,  rainy  districts  and  on  heavy  soils 
whei-e  the  Regent  would  be  eaten  up  with 
disease.  Schoolmaster  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  Potatoes  ever  raised,  being 
as  good  in  the  field  as  in  the  garden,  wliile  its 
keeping  qualities,  flavour,  and  smooth  surface, 
which  admits  of  no  waste  in  peeling,  have  se- 
cured for  it  universal  popularity  both  amongst 
private  gardeners  and  market  growers.  It  has 
its  equal  now,  however,  in  the  comparatively 
new  Renown,  a  Potato  much  after  the  shape  of 
Schoolmaster,  a  prodigious  cropper,  and  one 
suitable  for  heavy  or  light  soils.  This  variety 
has  a  great  future  before  it  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.  I  often  wonder  what  has  become 
of  those  two  good  old  Potatoes  Fortyfold  and 
Gloucester  Kidney  ;  the  former,  although  more 
or  less  liable  to  disease  in  wet  seasons,  was  a 
favourite  for  many  years  as  a  second  early  gar- 
den kind,  cropping  well  and  cooking  like  a  ball 
of  flour.  Although,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  its  quality  has  never  been  surpassed,  it 
appears  to  have  been  elbowed  out  of  cultivation. 
Gloucester  Kidney,  a  variety  which  will  be  re- 
membered by  old  Potato  growers  in  the  home 
counties,  seems  also  to  have  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. No  late  Potato  ever  cropped,  kept,  or  ate 
liatter,  Magnum  Bonum  not  excepted. 

In  regard  tu  first  and  second  early  Potatoes, 
some  good  improvements  have  been  effected  of 
lateyears,althoughMyatt'sAshleaf — first  favour- 
ite when  the  modern  school  of  gardeners  was  in 
its  infancy — still  holds  the  same  proud  position, 
l)eing  equally  suitable  for  field,  garden  or  frame. 
Sharpe's  Victor  is  certainly  earlier  in  coming  to 
maturity  and  of  fair  flavour,  but  then  there  are 
districts  in  which  it  is  not  at  home.  1  have 
tried  it  myself  in  both  garden  and  frame,  and 
that  more  than  once,  but  the  yield  did  not  pay. 
Two  comparatively  new  Potatoes,  and  which  are 
not  easily  beaten  for  frame  and  early  border 
work,  are  Early  Puritan  and  Sutton's  Seedling. 
The  former  has  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  blood  in 
it,  and  while  it  crops  quite  as  heavily  as  that 
variety,  it  is  white  and  mealy  and  exceedingly 
sweet.  I  believe  Puritan  is  now  also  largely 
grown  for  market.  Sutton's  Seedling  is  good 
all  round,  being  as  handsome  in  outline  as  the 
old  Porter's  Excelsior  and  as  good  in  quality 


as  the  old  Fortyfold.  Snowdrop,  a  Potato  not 
half  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  I  have  grown  it  now 
for  several  years  in  frames  for  second  early 
batch,  and  in  the  open  garden  for  the  same, 
while  a  farmer  in  this  district  annually  gives  it 
field  culture,  with  the  very  best  results.  Snow- 
drop matures  early,  being  fit  to  dig  in  the  fields 
in  August,  and  keeps  long.  It  is  eatable  even 
as  late  as  the  month  of  May  ;  its  symmetry  is 
also  perfect. 

In  regard  to  Peas,  I  consider  Chelsea  Gem 
the  best  all-round  early  kind.  Its  dwarf  habit 
of  growth  is  not  only  convenient  so  far  as  sticks 
are  concerned,  but,  as  with  all  dwarf  Peas,  it 
may  be  sown  in  rows  2  feet  or  2|  feet  apart,  one 
row  thus  protecting  the  other  in  inclement 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Wil- 
liam I.,  for  many  years  inviucible'as  an  early 
4-feet  high  Pea,  is  now  superseded,  at  least  in 
point  of  earliness,  by  the  deservedly  popular 
Exonian.  Coming  to  midseason  Peas,  I  look 
upon  Stratagem  as  by  far  the  best.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  blunt-ended  podded  varieties,  it 
carries  a  finer  bloom  outwardly  than  any  other 
Pea  I  know,  while  the  Pea  itself  is  as  dark  as 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  equally  as  good  in  quality. 
Though  only  of  medium  stature,  it  crops  from 
base  to  summit,  and  the  Peas  remain  in  a  usable 
condition  much  longer  than  many  other  sorts. 
Were  I  confined  to  one  Pea  only.  Stratagem 
would  be  my  choice.  Criterion,  or  the  summer 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duke  of  Albany,  Stourbridge 
JIarrow,  and  Exhibition  Marrowfat  are  all  ex- 
cellent maincrop  kinds.  The  okl  varieties  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  and  Walker's  Per- 
petual Bearer  are  still  unrivalled  for  late 
supplies,  but  they  are  not  altogether  mildew- 
proof.  What  is  most  wanted  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  late  autumn  Peas  with  constitutions 
capable  of  resisting  this  scourge.  Amongst 
French  Beans  for  open-air  work,  Canadian 
Wonder  has  long  held  the  chief  place  of  honour, 
but  it  had  always  one  great  drawback — that  of 
colour.  Pale  when  growing,  it  is  paler  still 
when  cooked,  this  being  an  objection  in  first- 
class  dining-rooms.  The  introduction  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and,  later  still,  of  Webb's  Victoria, 
the  latter  being  especially  a  dark,  good-looking 
Bean,  has  been  a  boon  where  colour  is  a  de- 
sideratum. Amongst  Carrots  Matchless  has 
left  the  Long  Red  Surrey  and  the  old  Altring- 
ham  a  long  way  behind,  while  Market  Fa- 
vourite, sent  out  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
fairly  eclipses  all  others  of  the  Short  Horn  sec- 
tion, and  is  ready  for  pulling  in  frames  a  fort- 
night before  the  well-known  and  very  popular 
Nantes.  I  have  watched  with  interest  for  years 
the  new  Beets  as  they  have  appeared,  but  have 
not  been  at  all  impressed  with  the  merits  of 
any,  preferring  a  good  strain  of  Nutting's 
Dwarf  Red  or  Dell's  Crimson.  So  many  of  the 
Beets,  while  being  in  shape  too  much  like  tliat 
of  a  Parsnip,  are  internally  full  of  white  rings, 
coarse,  and  woolly  ;  while  on  decent  ground, 
and  even  when  sown  late,  they  get  much  too 
big.  The  chief  drawbacks  noticeable  in  most 
of"  the  new  Onions  is  their  inconstancy  and 
their  liability  to  become  thick-necked,  the 
certain  forerunner  of  early  decay.  I  have  in 
the  garden  here  a  row  of  a  popular  new  Onion, 
and'while  a  few  of  the  bulbs  are  of  the  original 
colour— a  light  straw— others  are  red,  white, 
and  brown.  As  I  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  if 
quality  and  long-keeping  properties  are  wanted, 
they  will  yet  best  be  found  in  Nuneham  Park 
and  James's  Keeping.  Maincrop,  however,  a 
new  Onion,  strongly  favours  Nuneham  Park  in 
all  respects,  except  that  it  grows  a  little  larger. 
One  cannot  inspect  the  vegetables  at  large 
exhibitions  without  becoming   convinced    that 


quality  has  of  late  been  sacrificed  for  size  and 
coarseness.  This  appears  now  to  have  reached 
its  climax,  and  the  sooner  a  reaction  comes  the 
better.      '  J-  Cbawford. 


DISEASED  POTATOES. 
Althou(4H  Potatoes  are  at  present  plentiful  and 
cheap,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  becom- 
ing before  very  long  much  scarcer  and  dearer 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  In 
very  many  instances  the  May  frosts  gave  them 
so  severe  a  check,  that  they  never  thoroughly 
recovered,  and  with  so  very  little  sunshine 
since  June  the  wonder  is  that  Potatoes  should 
succeed  so  well  as  they  have  done.  Unfortu- 
nately, very  little  or  no  heed  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  warnings  so  frequently  given 
as  to  the  possibility,  amounting  to  a  certainty 
as  the  time  wore  on,  that  the  disease  would 
most  probably  overrun  the  breadths  in  most 
districts,  or  otherwise  more  would  have  taken 
the  precaution,  at  any  rate,  so  I  shoukl  think, 
of  spraying  the  haulm  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime  mixture.  In  some  localities 
this  remedy  has  scarcely  been  heard  of.  To 
make  matters  worse  comparative  immunity  from 
disease  of  late  years  has  had  the  efiect  of  mak- 
ing some  growers  careless  as  to  their  selection 
of  varieties,  not  a  few  erring  in  discarding  the 
well-proven  disease-resisters  in  favour  of  those 
that  are  such  in  name  only.  Doubtless  the 
good  old  Champion  and  Maguum  Bonum  with 
the  newer  Abundance,  Reward  and  Bruce  are 
stronw  growers,  and  require  more  space  than 
other°equally  as  heavy,  or  even  heavier  croppers, 
and  in  point  of  quality  or  rather  appearance 
they  may  be  surpassed  by  numerous  other 
varieties  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  resisting 
disease,  then  the  showy  varieties  with  only 
moderately  strong  haulm  are  best  left  out. 

Latterly  I  have  travelled  from  the  midlands 
to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  south,  and  have 
noticed  with  regret  what  a  sorry  plight  the 
Potatoes  are  in  generally.  If  the  markets  are 
keiitwell  supplied  this  ne.xt  winter  it  will  surely 
be  owing  to  the  crops  lifted  in  the  drier  parts  of 
the  country,  and  more  especially  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  light  or  sandy  nature,  being  sounder  and 
heavier.  In  this  county  there  is  not  much 
disease  to  complain  of,  but  in  Gloucestershire, 
Somerset  and  Wilts  it  seems  to  have  travelled 
in  waves,  as  the  haulm  is  completely  destroyed 
in  laro-e  breadths  as  well  as  small  patches.  The 
owners  say  they  have  found  but  few  diseased 
tubers  as  vet,  but  unless  the  spores  have  been 
washed  clean  away,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
must  have  taken  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  lifting 
the  crop  after  the  disease  has  badly  over-run 
the  haulm  will  not  save  it  in  the  least,  as  the 
"erms  are  either  washed  down  to  the  tubers,  or 
else  are  waiting  on  the  surface  for  them  to  be 
dw  up  We  must  anticipate  the  disease  if  we 
would  save  the  crop.  A  dressing  or  dressings 
of  the  copper  and  lime  mixture,  if  it  does  check 
the  tTowth  of  haulm  somewhat,  is  yet  a  perfect 
remedy  for  the  disease,  always  provided  it  is 
applied  in  good  time,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
so  little  of  it  has  been  used  this  season.  As  far 
as  the  early  and  second  earlies  are  concerned, 
the  greater  part  of  these  might  have  been  saved 
either  by  early  lifting,  or,  if  this  is  either  un- 
desirable, as  attecting  the  quality ,.more  especially 
as  regards  present  use,  or  otherwise  out  of  the 
question,  the  haulm  yet  might  have  been 
drawn.  At  the  present  time  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  rows  clothed  with  haulm  in  a  semi- 
ripe,  that  is  to  say  half-dead,  state  that  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  real  service 
to  the  crops  underneath,  but  have  only  acted 
as  so  many  channels  for  transferring  disease  to 
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the  roots.   Instead  of  being  so  long  neglected,  all 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  and  burnt.     Should 
the    tubcirs    cling    to  any   haidni  not    quite  .so 
forward   a.s   the   rest,   this  can   easily  be   pre- 
vented by  standing  with  a  foot  on  eacli  side  of 
it  as  it  is  drawn.     At  this  late  date  1  would  pre- 
fer drawing  the  hanlm  and  leaving  the  tubers  in 
the  ground  for  a  few  days  longer  to  lifting  at 
once.      Many    of     the    tubers     are     doubtless 
diseased  without,  however,  showing  it  at  pre- 
sent, and  if  lifted  and  stored  now  this  would 
later  on  entail  much  disagreeable  work  in  the 
form  of  separating  diseased  and  rotten  Pota- 
toes  from  those  that  are  sound.     Left  in  the 
ground  the  sound  tubers  can  be  easily  separated 
from    the   rest    at    lifting   time.     Newly-lifted 
Potatoes  appear  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  take 
disease.  They  may  be  quite  sound  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  but  owing  to  the  snpposed  neces- 
sity for  drying  to  take  place  they  are  left  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  just  long  enough  for 
the  germs  of  disease  to  lodge  on  them.     The 
skins  of  old  Potatoes  are,   like  the  haulm  of 
some   of   the   stronger  growers,  comparatively 
disease-resisting,  but  not  so  any  tubers  that  are 
not  fully  matured.     Who  has  not  heard  the  re- 
mark, made  by  those  who,  unfortunately,  have 
found  what  they  thought  a  sound  heap  of  tubers 
to  be  half  rotten  when  examined   later  on,  to 
the   eft'ect   that   they   were    all   sound   enough 
when  lifted?     They  might  have  been  so  when 
lifted,  but  they  contracted  the  disease  on  the 
damp  ground  and  moist  germ-laden  atmosphere, 
decay  following  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  yet 
too  early  to  Uft  and  store,  or  even  interfere  with 
the  haulm  of  the  strong  growing  disease-resist- 
ing varieties,  and  any  that  have  been  sprayed 
and  are  still  green  and  healthy  may  also  well  be 
left  undisturbed  till  the  crops  are  fully  matured. 
MiDLAjsD  Grower. 


over,  some  good  showy  stump-ended  sorts  wliich 
not  only  carry  deep  green  Peas  of  good  quality, 
but  also  a  dense  outward  bloom.  Amongst  tlicse 
Stratagem  is  perhaps  the  best.  For  my  own  part 
I  cannot  see  that  the  length  or  shape  of  the  [jod 
can  in  the  least  degree  influence  the  quality  of  the 
Peas. — J.  CiiAWFdKo. 

Stamping  out  the  Tomato  disease.— Until 
this  season  I  never  had  any  form  of  Tomato  disease 
to  cope  with,  having  effectually  kept  it  at  bay  by 
maintaining  a  buoyant  atmosphere  by  niglit  as 
well  as  by  day.  Notwitlistanding  this  treatment, 
disease  appeared  during  June  in  the  form  of  al>lack 
shiny  looking  blotch  at  the  crown  of  the  fruit. 
At  first  it  is  only  a  small  black  speck,  bat  it 
soon  spreads.  Within  a  fortnight  the  disease 
was  arrested  and  not  a  sign  of  it  has  appeared 
since.  The  temperature  of  the  house  was  kept 
up,  but  the  cure  was  etfected  by  cutting  off  every 
fruit  directly  it  was  seen  there  was  the  least  speck 
of  disease  and  burning  them.  On  some  days  I 
cut  off  three  dozen  fruit.  I  found  this  form  of 
stamping  out  quite  effectual,  and  I  recommend 
others  to  act  likewise  in  cases  where  the  fruit  is 
similarly  affected. — A.  Young. 


Notes  of  the  Week, 


Runner    Bean    Tender    and    True. — At 

Eynsford  I  saw  lately  a  big  breadth  of  this  climb- 
ing form  of  Canadian  Wonder.  How  far  it  may 
resemble  Messrs.  R.  Veitch's  variety  of  the  same 
break  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  here  it  was  fruit- 
ing in  a  remarkable  way,  some  plants  being 
staked,  others  not  so.  The  pods  were  very  long, 
straight  and  handsome,  and  all  who  prefer  the 
smooth  to  the  rough  runner  will  find  it  a  first-rate 
variety. — D. 

The  White  Batch  or  Caseknife  Bean.— 
Some  two  years  ago  a  variety  named  Fillbasket  was 
found  out  of  several  to  be  the  best  that  season  of 
this  section.  Some  sorts,  such  as  the  old  Zebra, 
however,  soon  become  discoloured.  A  variety 
shown  at  a  cottagers'  exhibition  near  Bramley,  in 
Surrey,  the  other  day  was  as  clear  in  the  skin  as 
it  was  smooth  and  handsome.  This  is  to  many 
persons  one  of  the  softest  and  pleasantest  eating 
of  Runner  Beans,  and  it  is  surprising  they  are  not 
more  widely  grown.  A  cross  between  the  best  of 
the  scarlets  and  this  Caseknife  might  result  in  the 
production  of  something  good. — I). 

Blunt-ended  r.csiis-  curved  Peas.— At  ptge 
17s,  Mr.  A.  Young,  referring  to  my  article  on 
"Judging  Vegetables,"  asks  why  I  give  the 
curved -podded  section  the  preference  over  the 
blunt-ended.  The  reason  is  that  as  a  rule  the 
curved-podded  varieties  are  more  showy  than  the 
stump-ended.  I  gave  this  as  my  reason  in  the 
article  referred  to,  and  "  A.  D.,"  in  his  criticism 
on  it  in  the  issue  of  August  2.5,  admits  that  the 
curved  pods  are  the  most  showy.  Mr.  Young  will 
remember  that  my  remarks  were  on  judging 
vegetables  at  exhibitions,  and  although  I  should 
not  for  one  moment  favour  mere  length  or  sym- 
metry of  pod  if  flavour  and  quality  were  absent, 
yet,  all  other  conditions  being  ec(ual,  a  dish  of 
handsome,  well-finished  pods  would  certainly  gain 
a  point.  This  is  why,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  more  curved  varieties,  old  exhibitors  clung  so 
firmly  to   Lixton's  Fillbasket.     There  are,   how- 


Tecoma  radicans. — Mr.  Lakes  sends  us  from 
Trevarrick,  St.  Austell,  beautiful  and  most  vigorous 
heads  of  this  in  as  fine  bloom  as  we  have  ever  seen 
in  France  or  Ital}'.  It  is  a  grand  plant  which 
ought  to  be  more  often  planted. 

Completion  of  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew. — The  Board  of  Works  are  about  to  extend 
the  temperate  house  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A  wing  will  be  added 
at  both  north  and  south  ends,  and  the  cost  will 
amount  to  upwards  of  £12,000. 

Allium  pulchellum. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Alliums,  a  class  that  contains 
many  good  things.  It  is  allied  to  A.  flavum,  and 
reminds  one  of  that  species  in  aspect,  but  the 
flowers  instead  of  being  yellow  are  deep  rosy  red, 
and  borne  in  rather  drooping  bold  umbels.  It 
blooms  at  this  time  and  increases  rapidly. 

Seaforthia  elegans  in  fruit. — Mrs.  J.  R. 
Jones,  writing  to  us  from  Stoneleigh,  Bendigo, 
Victoria,  says  :  "I  send  you  a  photograph  of  the 
Bungalow  Palm  (Seaforthia  elegans),  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  fruit.  This  is  the  second 
year  of  its  flowering.  The  plant  the  photo  was 
taken  from  is  growing  in  my  garden  here.' 

Rose  Fellenberg. — This  is  very  charming  now 
in  large  beds  at  Kew.  It  is  a  bright-flowered 
Noisette  and  worth  massing,  the  plant  being  ex- 
ceptionally free.  Each  bears  a  quantity  of 
loosely  arranged  flowers,  large  and  bright  crimson- 
rose,  paler  in  the  centre.  These  beds  of  it  will 
continue  gay  until  frost  spoils  their  beauty. 

Cattleya  bicolor. — I  enclose  you  a  spike  of 
Cattleya  bicolor  with  ten  flowers,  which  I  think 
rather  creditable  and  to  me  a  good  variety.  It 
is  from  the  first  growth  from  an  imported  piece 
bought  last  November. — H.  KRr.sE. 

'*tf*  A  very  good  variety,  the  flowers  not  large, 
but  well  coloured.  In  every  way  a  form  to  take 
care  of. — En. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca. — Tliis  is  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  with  an  abundance 
of  lanceolate  and  plaited  leaves,  the  flowers  large 
and  of  soft  colouring.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
delicate  yellow,  this  colour  deepening  in  the 
frilled  lip.  Sobralias  are  more  popular  than  a  few 
years  ago.  They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  the 
flowers,  though  short-lived,  are  produced  in  suc- 
cession. . 

Amaryllis  belladonna  blanda,  in  bloom  in 
the  narrow  border  skirting  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew,  flowers  earlier  than  the  type.  It  likes  just 
the  same  kinil  of  spot  that  the  Belladoima  Lily 
rejoices  in,  that  is  a  deep,  well-drained,  sunny 
border,    the   bulb  succeeding  especially   well   if 


against  a  warm  plant  house.  The  flowers  are  paler 
in  colour  than  those  of  the  type,  but  similar  in 
other  ways. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa,  or  R.  Newmani,  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  a  fine  autumn  flower.  We  saw 
some  large  masses  of  it.  and  they  were  as  rich  as 
anything  one  could  well  have  in  September.  The 
plant  is  robust  in  growth,  dense  and  leafy,  the 
leaves  quite  hiding  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whilst 
the  flower-stems  ri^e  2  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  well  shaped  and  rich  yellow,  set 
off  by  the  almost  black  centre.  It  is  not  a  plant 
to  use  too  freely,  but  a  bohl  mass  of  it  is  welcome. 
Ixora  Dufii. — Amongst  the  many  Ixoras  now 
in  bloom  in  the  Upper  Holloway  nur.sery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  none  is  finer  than  I.  Duflfi. 
The  plant  makes  compact,  leafy  growth,  sur- 
mounted with  very  large  heads  of  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers,  intense  red,  with  a  rich  tinge  of 
crimson.  It  is  also  known  as  I.  macrothyrsa, 
and  was  introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands 
in  1S78. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Francis  Fell  is  a 
beautiful  variety  of  true  Cactus  shape.  A  large 
bunch  of  it  was  recently  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  from  that 
one  could  judge  of  the  character  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  also  a  good  grower,  free,  and  in  every  way  a 
welcome  addition.  The  flowers  are  large,  but 
not  coarse,  and  creamy-white,  the  base  of  the 
florets  touched  with  lemon.  They  appear  well 
above  the  foliage. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes. — These  are  very  fine  in 
bold  masses  in  the  garden  in  early  autumn,  but  a 
careful  weeding  out  of  bad  colours  is  essential. 
In  no  other  class  are  the  colours  more  dingy  than 
in  the  Phlox,  magentas,  dull  purples,  garish  crim- 
sons, and  other  unpleasant  shades  prevailing. 
When  the  dross  ij  removed  many  lovely  kinds  re- 
main, the  flowers  ranging  through  many  shades 
from  purest  white  to  deepest  crimson.  Raisers  in 
the  future  should  carefully  select  the  best. 

Lilium  tigrinum  splendens. — This  is  the 
finest  of  the  Tiger  Lilies,  and  is  superb  at  Kew. 
Large  clumps  are  in  full  beauty  outside  a  group 
of  Araucaria  imbricata  and  the  contrast  is  effective. 
The  Lilies  light  up  the  grounds,  so  to  say,  with 
colour,  the  deep  black  stems  reaching  a  height  of  5 
feet  or  more,  and  supporting  a  wealth  of  bold 
handsome  flowers  almost  scarlet  in  colour,  profusely 
spotted  on  the  inner  side  with  deep  crimson.  It 
is  only  by  having  such  clumps  that  one  can  get  the 
true  effect  of  this  Lily. 

Aphelandra  cristita. — This  is  a  brilliant 
flower,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  plant  in  full  bloom 
in  the  stove  at  Kew.  Unfortunately  one  sees 
little  of  the  fine  old  stove  things  at  one  time  far 
more  popular  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
This  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  as  far 
back  as  1733,  and  has  large  leaves,  of  a  broadly 
ovate  shape,  and  taper  to  a  point,  setting  off  the 
rich  mass  of  large  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  They 
are  produced  freely,  and  make  a  great  show  of  in- 
tense colour. 

Exhibiting  Gaillardias.— We  lately  saw  a 
collection  of  (iaillardias  exhibited  as  one  sees 
China  Asters  and  Hollyhocks  at  the  southern 
shows  in  particular,  that  is  with  the  flowers  flat 
upon  a  box,  without  a  vestige  of  stem  or  their 
own  leafage.  In  the  present  instance  they  were 
on  green  Moss,  but  that  is  no  substitute  for  the 
stem  and  foliage.  We  hoped  that  this  barbarous 
way  of  showing  flowers  was  dying  out.  The 
Gaillardia  is  a  beautiful  flower,  varied  in  colour 
and  in  expression,  and  a  group  well  shown  is 
pleasing. 

Hippeastrum  reticulatum.— One  does  not 
often  see  this  beautiful  autumn-flowered  Hippeas- 
trum, or  Amaryllis,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in 
gardens.  At  Kew,  however,  two  plants  were  in 
full  beautv,  arid  made  a  bright  display  with  their 
wealth  of  prettily  coloured  flowers.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  garden  plants,  as  it  is  as  long  ago  as 
1(J77  that  it  was  introduced  from  Brazil.  The 
leaves  are  duciJ  green  with  a  silvery  line  down  the 
centre,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  several  to- 
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gether  on  a  sturdy  scape.  If  they  are  not  large, 
the  colour  is  delightful,  very  delicate  pink  netted 
with  a  deep  rose  shade. 

Miltonia  Lubbersiana. — This  isa  well-marked 
hybrid.  A  plant  of  it  was  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  by  Messrs.  Horsman  &  Co., 
of  Colchester.  It  is  a  cross  between  M.  Clowesi 
and  W.  cuneata,  the  hybrid  combining  the 
characteristics  of  both  parents.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  strong  raceme,  and  are  individually 
finely  coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals  rather 
narrow,  pointed,  and  almost  entirel3'  of  a  deej) 
brown  colour  lined  with  rich  yellow  —  a  rich 
a.'isociation  of  two  decided  shades,  the  lip  being 
light  purple,  against  which  the  deeper  toned  base 
is  in  strong  contrast. 

The  Pershore  Plum.— This  is  essentially  a 
Worcestershire  Plum,  very  large  quantities  being 
grown  about  the  district  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  As  a  prolific  Plum  it  has  few  equals,  being 
a  regular  and  abundant  bearer.  The  tree  does 
not  grow  large,  and  succeeds  best  as  a  standard, 
with  httle  pruning.  For  private  use,  three  or  four 
trees  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  variety  I  should 
not  care  to  be  without,  as  I  can  always  rely  on  it 
for  a  crop.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  this 
Plum  outside  the  county,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed  equally  as  well  in  any 
district.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  trying. 
— A.  Young. 

Croton  Hawkeri. — Well  coloured  examples  of 
Croton  Hawkeri  are  not  often  seen,  yet  when 
in  its  fullest  beauty  there  are  few  Crotons  so 
eiFective,  especially  under  artificial  light.  I  grow 
several  plants,  also  a  large  specimen,  which  is 
quite  as  well  coloured  as  the  smaller  ones.  At 
one  time  I  had  quite  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
colour  satisfactorily,  but  this  was  eventually  over- 
come by  only  striking  as  cuttings  the  better  col- 
oured pieces.  If  a  green  portion  showed  itself  it 
was  promptly  cut  out,  and  it  was  this  persistent 
cutting  out  of  the  green  parts  and  striking  the  well 
coloured  pieces  which  led  to  the  variegation  be- 
coming fixed. — A.  YoiNi! 

Lilium  speciosum  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  autumn  flowering  Lilies.  Plants  amongst 
dwarf  Rhododendrons  in  the  Royal  (Jardens,  Kew, 
are  now  commencing  to  flower  freely,  and  no  Lily  is 
more  charming  for  this  purpose  than  varieties  of 
this  species,  better  known  perhajis  as  L.  lanci- 
folium.  There  are  many  forms,  but  all  are  good, 
the  spotted  kinds  very  beautiful  fortheir  rich  tones, 
the  white  variety  album  or  Kni'tzeri  being  charm- 
ing when  well  massed.  The  forms  of  this  Lily  last 
long  in  beauty,  and  should  be  used  freely  for  the 
garden  in  autumn.  Formerly  it  was  only  in  pots 
that  we  used  to  see  it,  and,  charming  as  it  is  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  far  finer  in  the  open. 

Cyrtanthus  hybridus  in  bloom  at  Kew  is  a 
showy  cross  between  C.  sanguineus,  a  remarkably 
handsome  plant,  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  the 
well-known  Vallota  purpurea.  This  bigeneric 
h}'brid  is  interesting  and  also  of  much  value. 
One  can  trace  a  likeness  to  both  parents,  the 
flowers  having  much  the  aspect  of  those  of  the 
Vallota,  and  are,  happily,  borne  with  great  free- 
dom. The  leaves  are  rather  narrow,  pendent, 
and  deep  green,  the  sturdy  spike  bearing  five 
flowers,  each  large  and  of  a  light  salmon-rose 
colour,  the  extreme  base  deep  green.  It  is  a  hy- 
brid that  will  be  welcomed  as  a  useful  plant  for 
its  freedom  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Lycoris  aurea. — We  have  never  seen  a  finer 
group  of  this  old  introduction  from  China,  whence 
it  came  in  1777,  than  at  Kew.  It  is  practically 
new,  because  so  seldom  seen,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
well  worth  growing.  The  Lycoris  is  not  a  large 
genus,  containing  only  a  few  species,  these  coming 
from  Central  Asia,  China,  and  Japan.  The  scape 
of  L.  aurea  appears  before  the  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  bears  lovely  deep  golden  yellow, 
almost  orange  coloured  flowers,  composed  of 
narrow  wavy  segments,  the  whole  flower  remind- 
ing one  in  aspect;  of  an  enlarged  Nerine.  On  some 
of  the  flowers  when  young  appears  a  yellowish 
band  on  the  outside  of  the  segments.     No  green- 


house bulbous  plant  in  bloom  now  is  richer  or 
more  striking  than  a  group  of  this,  and  it  gains 
in  intensity  of  colour  when  associated  with  suitable 
foliage.  Another  name  for  it  is  Amaryllis  aurea, 
under  which  it  appeared  in  the  Botati  kal  Magazine, 
t.  409. 

Women  gardeners. — The  paragraph  quoted 
from  a  daily  paper  in  The  Gardes,  Sept.  1,  p. 
"212,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  there  not 
being  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  Lady  Carlisle  was  training  a  staff  of  women 
gardeners.  I  may  mention  that  Lady  Carlisle  is 
too  practical  to  entertain  the  absurd  idea  of  sub- 
stituting women  for  the  present  staff  employed  in 
the  gardens  here.  During  the  last  two  years  her 
ladyship  has  been  superintending  the  remodelling 
of  some  of  the  flower  gardens  and  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  in  that  time  has  made  her- 
self acquainted  with  some  of  the  requirements  of 
gardeners. — J.  Ridhell,  Caxllc  Hoinird. 

Montbretia  crocosmiseflora  aurea  im- 
perialis  is  a  superb  flower.  It  is  very  beautiful 
now  in  the  Tottenham  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
It  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
Montbretia,  strong  in  growth,  graceful,  and  bear- 
ing on  slender  spikes  remarkably  handsome  flowers, 
broad,  the  segments  touching  each  other,  and  rich 
orange-scarlet  in  colour.  In  the  collection  of  Mont- 
bretias  recently  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
at  the  Drill  Hall  this  was  the  most  beautiful,  its 
flowers  much  larger  and  richer  than  those  of  any 
of  the  forms  shown.  One  named  fl.-pl.  was  rather 
pretty,  its  flowers  small  compared  to  those  of 
aurea  imperialis  and  quite  double,  the  colour  rich 
orange-yellow. 

Campanula  Vidali. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting plants  in  bloom  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  is  this  Camjianula,  which  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  the  family.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  welcome,  especially 
for  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
The  plant  was  introduced  from  the  Azores  in  18.51, 
and  produces  bold  rosettes,  so  to  say,  of  narrow, 
deep  green,  viscid  and  fleshy  leaves,  the  flowers 
being  produced  wide  apart  in  racemes.  Individ- 
ually they  are  wax-like,  creamy  white,  large  and 
somewhat  bell-shaped,  not  so  much  so  as  those  of 
many  of  the  family.  When  seen  in  a  good  group, 
C.  Vidali  is  by  no  "means  unattractive,  but  it  looks 
best  associated  with  fine-foliaged  plants. 

Angraecum  Chailluanum. — This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  somewhat  rare  plant,  which  produces 
its  lovely  white  flowers  at  the  present  season.  A 
spike  of  this  bearing  eleven  fully  expanded 
blooms  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Lofting,  who  says 
that  his  plant  has  another  spike  with  thirteen 
flowers.  These  are  borne  on  pendulous  racemes. 
The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  all  nearly  equal, 
and  all  of  the  purest  white,  the  long  slender  spur 
being  tinged  with  yellowish  green  ;  this  latter  is 
about  ih  inches  long.  This  Angroecum  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa,  and  therefore  re(iuires  plenty 
of  heat.  It  also  retpiires  to  be  placed  near  the 
light  in  a  pot  or  basket  thoroughly  drained,  the 
latter  being  preferable,  a  small  quantity  of  Sphag- 
num Mass  being  the  only  material  necessar3'.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  throughout  the 
year. 

Cbicory  in  the  garden. — I  was  quite  sur- 
prised this  season  by  the  cfl'ect  of  a  plant  of  the 
Witloof  Chicory,  which  got  into  the  garden  here 
by  chance,  the  seed  having  come  amongst  the 
Onion  seed  which  I  sowed.  Not  knowing  what 
the  plant  was  at  first,  I  took  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
a  flower  border,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  of 
nearly  8  feet,  forming  a  handsome  candelabrum 
of  ascending  branches  two  dozen  or  more  in  num- 
ber, and  studded  their  entire  length  with  flower- 
buds  in  pairs.  It  came  into  bloom  on  the  20th  of 
last  month,  the  flowers  blue,  and  just  like  those 
of  the  ordinary  Chicory,  only  somewhat  larger. 
They  came  out  in  succession,  about  two  dozen 
showing  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
flower  lasts  no  longer  than  one  day.  The  plant  is 
flowering  still,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  so. 
I  admire  it  for  its  general  efTect,  the  large-sized 
I  leaves  closely  reflected  on  the  lower  part  of  the 


very  thick  stem,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
candelabrum,  giving  it  quite  a  fine  contour  in 
that  part.— W.  M. 

Romneya  Coulteii.— Few  plants  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  white  Californian  Poppy  when 
it  does  really  well.  It  is  generally  considered 
delicate  and  not  easy  to  grow,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  against  a  wall.  But  here  in 
Queen's  Co. ,  where  we  are  by  no  means  specially 
favoured  by  climate,  we  have  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  this  plant,  which,  with  the  protection  of  a  little 
straw,  has  withstood  the  past  five  winters.  The 
plant  almost  entirely  fills  a  small  bed,  although  0 
feet  in  diameter.  It  throws  up  dozens  of  shoots 
annually,  the  tallest  being  between  6  feet  and  7 
feet,  and  throughout  the  summer  it  is  covered 
with  its  lovely  white  blossoms.  Even  in  such  a 
singularly  unfavourable  season  as  the  present  one 
it  is  a  most  attractive  feature  in  the  garden  just 
now.  It  is  not  easy  to  propagate,  but  I  have 
rooted  some  of  the  young  shoots  in  heat  in  early 
spring.— H.  M.  W. 

A  Palm  in  Cork. — I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
Chama-rops  excelsa,  which  has  blossomed  in  my 
grounds  this  summer  and  bore  three  beautiful 
spikes  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  It  was  removed 
from  a  conservatory  to  the  open  ground  two  years 
ago,  and  withstood  the  cold  of  the  last  two  winters 
simply  protected  by  an  old  tent  spread  over  it. 
The  thermometer  last  February  registered,  with 
me,  22'  of  frost  for  two  nights.  Many  of  my 
shrubs  suffered  severely,  but  the  Palm  remained 
unscathed,  and  is  now  in  excellent  health.  Is  it 
not  unusual  to  have  a  Palm  of  this  species  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  open  air?— Jas.  C.  Allm.\n,  Bandoii, 
Cork. 

*,*  No  ;  it  has  proved  hardy  in  many  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  and  is  often  seen  in  Cornish  gardens,  in 
which  it  has  remained  many  years  unprotected. 
— Eo. 

Abnormal  Apple  blossom.— For  the  last 
week  or  two  I  have  noticed  that  the  flower-buds  on 
the  Apple  trees  were  very  forward.  I  have  never 
seen  them  so  plump  at  this  season  of  the  year 
before.  The  last  few  days  of  bright  sun  has 
caused  many  of  them  to  burst,  so  that  there  are 
many  trusses  now  in  full  flower.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  excessive  moisture 
during  the  last  month.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
attributed  to  close  summer  pruning,  as  the  trees 
so  affected  have  not  been  stopped  at  all,  and, 
curiously,  they  are  those  carrying  the  heaviest 
crops  of  fruit,  such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Eck- 
linville,  Stirling  Castle,  Nonsuch,  and  Worcester- 
shire Pearmain.  Has  anyone  else  noticed  this 
unusual  early  blooming?  With  us  the  trees  are 
quite  healthy  and  have  made  excellent  growth, 
so  that  it  caimot  be  through  either  over-luxu- 
riance or  want  of  nourishment. — H.  C.  P. 

Stanhopea  Wardi.— Few  of  the  species  of 
this  rather  extensive  genus  can  be  said  to  be 
popular  Orchids,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to 
the  evanescent  character  of  the  flowers.  Never- 
theless they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  rich 
aromatic  odour  will  recommend  them  to  many. 
S.  Wardi  is  a  charming  kind,  and  when  well 
established  in  wire  or  wood  baskets  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  Sphagnum,  charcoal,  and  a  little 
fibrous  loam,  is  very  free-flowering.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  small,  ovate,  and  each  bears  a  single 
leathery  green  leaf.  The  pendulous  scapes  each 
bear  five  or  six  flowers.  The  liroad  sepals  and 
narrower  petals  are  bright  yellow,  with  ni.any 
crimson  spots  ;  the  lip  is  also  yellow,  becoming 
pale  towards  the  front,  the  base  deep  velvety 
purple.  An  intermediate  temperature,  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  while 
growing,  and  a  goo:l  rest  in  a  cool  house  are  all 
that  are  needed  to  grow  this  well. — R. 

King  of  the  Damsons. — It  is  surprising  that 
Damsons  are  not  grown  more  in  the  form  of  bush 
trees,  as  they  succeed  admirably  on  that  system. 
They  both  grow  and  fruit  as  freely  as  standard 
trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ciuicker  returns  from 
dwarf  trees.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for  grow- 
ing in  bush  or  any  other  form  is  King  of  the  Dam- 
sons.    Some  bush  trees  that  I  planted  five  years 
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ago  commenced  to  fruit  the  first  season  after  ])lant- 
iiig  and  have  continued  to  do  so  every  year  since. 
The  variety  is  a  moderate  grower,  heavy  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  of  very  large  size,  with  a  deep  bloom 
and  rich  flavour.  A  plantation  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  above  that  I  saw  recently  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire  was  a  picture  of  fruit- 
fulness,  and  would  no  doubt  bring  in  the  owner  a 
very  handsome  sum,  as  tlie  fruit  far  surpassed 
that  of  the  ordinary  Damsons  in  appearance.  It 
would  be  certain  to  realise  a  satisfactory  price. — 
R.  H. 

A  group  of  Clethras  is  very  charming  just 
now  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  bold  way  in 
which  the  shrubs  are  massed  is  far  better  than 
h.-iving  single  specimens.  Each  bush  is  upwards 
of  3  feet  in  height,  and  makes  a  dense,  leafy 
growth,  the  flowers  white  and  produced  in  close 
spikes,  exhaling  a  strong  and  spicy  fragrance. 
The  air  for  many  yards  around  is  redolent  with 
their  perfume.  Two  of  the  chief  kinds  are  C. 
alnifolia  and  C.  acuminata,  the  former  coming 
from  the  wet  copses  of  Virginia,  where  it 
grows  taller  than  in  England.  On  that  account 
this  none  too  common  shrub  is  well  adapted  for 
forming  groups  by  a  lake  or  pond,  and  at  this 
season  its  wealth  of  fragrant  flowers  would  make 
an  agreeable  feature.  It  was  introduced  to 
English  gardens  as  long  ago  as  1731,  but,  not- 
withstanding, is  not  so  common  as  one  might  sup- 
pose. C.  acuminata  is  taller  in  growth,  and  in  its 
native  woods  of  Carolina  makes  quite  a  small 
tree.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  alni- 
folia. 

Habenaria  carnea.— This  species  must,  if  its 
culture  can  be  easily  managed,  prove  one  of  the 
most  popular  Orchids  introduced  of  recent  years. 
It  is  delightful  in  every  way,  and  the  splendid 
mass  of  it  shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  by  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  will  call 
further  attention  to  it.  The  importation  received 
contained  a  number  of  beautiful  forms,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  being  an  exquisite  salmon  shade, 
clear  and  distinct,  but  the  purest  white  is  that 
named  nivosa,  the  flower  quite  pure  without  trace 
of  any  colour,  although  in  some  forms  we  noticed  in 
the  importation  some  were  almost  white,  but  tinted 
with  pink.  The  plants  bloom  abundantly,  and 
the  flowers  produced  close  together  on  the  rather 
short  spike,  each  bloom  large  ;  at  least  it  is  the 
lip  that  gives  it  character,  this  being  boldly  lobed, 
very  different,  however,  to  that  seen  in  the  species 
called  H.  Susanna-,  also  shown  from  St.  Albans, 
and  which  received  a  first-class  certificate.  This 
is  a  really  remarkable  Orchid,  and  is  fully  des- 
cribed in  the  list  of  certificated  plants  in  The 
Garden-  of  Sept.  1. 

Notes  from    Park    House,   Reading.— In 

Mr.  Bartholomew's  charming  garden  some  good 
things  were  in  flower  a  short  time  since.  Those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  flowering  Iris  Robin- 
soniana  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  it  blooming 
in  a  pot,  bu  t  here  I  found  a  strong  spike  on  a  plan  t  o1 
moderate  size  in  an  8-inch  pot.  The  plant  has 
been  grown  in  pots  for  years  without  flowering, 
but  this  success  is  an  encouragement  to  further 
effort.  Novelties  were  representefl  by  a  good 
mass  of  Hippeastrum  brachyandrum,  a  handsome 
species  with  red  flowers,  each  about  3.^-  inches 
]°"S  and  broad  in  proportion.  Anothei' beauti- 
ful bulb  was  Crinum  angustifolium,  with  white 
flowers,  apparently  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus. 
Out  of  doors  Omphalodes  Lucilia'  was  growing  in 
a  most  unusual  manner,  being  strong  and  robust 
In  the  same  manner  Romneya  Coulteri  was  grow- 
ing against  a  wall,  its  underground  stems  cominir 
up  at  distances  of  several  feet  along  the  bottoin": 
This  garden  not  only  contains  the  choicest  plants, 
but  has  also  some  good  artistic  features,  notably 
the  pond  of  Water  Lilies,  where  yellow  and  red 
Nympha-as  blend  their  colours  with  delightful 
effect.— R.  I.  L.  " 

The  new  Water  Lilies  in  Scotland.— The 

following  are  m  bloom  here  ;  Nymphtua  alba  var 
rosea  (Caspary's  Lily)  budded  well,  but  as  in  early 
summer  there  was  not  much  heat,  none  of  the 
numerous  buds  reached  the  surface  of  the  water 


although  only  about  S  inches  deep.  N.  pygmaja, 
from  Northern  Asia,  was  only  planted  this  year. 
It  has  just  flowered  in  a  tiny  rock  jiool  and  is 
most  lovely.  N.  Marliacea  albida  has  been 
flowering  well  ;  the  great  size  and  extreme  white- 
ness of  the  blossoms  make  it  a  very  important  and 
distinguished  variety.  N.  M.  Chromatella  is  very 
robust  in  growth  and  free  flowering,  a  \ery  attrac- 
tive species.  N.  M.  rosacea  has  large  flowers  of 
a  tender  rose,  and  has  done  very  well  here  and 
been  much  admired.  N.  odorata  sulphurea  is  also 
a  strong  growing  kind  and  flowers  abundantly  ; 
the  bhjoras,  with  narrower  petals  than  the  last- 
named,  do  not  always  expand  into  quite  perfect 
shape,  but  it  has  a  distinct  character  uf  its  own. 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  a  most  charming  variety. 
My  little  plant  was  put  into  the  pool  in  May,  and 
l-)y  July  it  was  in  flower.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  just  now  finding  the  air  too  cold  to  expand 
properly,  but  this  cheery  little  sort  goes  steadily 
on,  developing  into  beautiful  blossoms.  I  have 
one  or  two  other  sorts  which  have  not  yet  Ijlnomed. 
—  W.  T).  R.  I).,  Orrharilloii,  Cwttle  Doikj/ox. 

Streptocarpi.— The  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
are  deservedly  attracting  much  notice.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  lines  and 
lines  of  Streptocarpus  in  the  vineries  of  Duns 
Castle  gardens.  I  have  seen  nothing  better  since, 
though  of  course  there  are  more  varieties.  The 
fact  is  the  plants  were  there  well  grown,  and  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  plant  to  flower  under  almost  any 
conditions,  even  when  but  indifferently  done.  The 
best  treatment  I  believe  is  to  give  a  sound  loam, 
grow  in  a  cool  and  slightly  shaded  house,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  moisture.  I  saw  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Edinburgh  the  other  day  what  struck  me 
as  rather  remarkable  specimens.  The  one  big 
flat  leaf  in  several  instances  measured  18  inches 
across  and  the  length  would  be  about  2  feet. 
Those  large  leaves  sent  up  spikes  of  blossom  by 
the  hundred,  but  the  most  interesting  fact  perhaps 
to  be  noticed  by  the  practical  gardener  is  that 
those  plants  were  growing  in  the  cooler  Palm 
house  in  plenty  of  shade  in  the  open  border,  or,  so 
to  speak,  the  open  ground,  where  they  received 
the  drip  and  drenching  wet  from  the  big  foliage 
overhead.  They  seemed  to  revel  in  the  dampness, 
and  the  flowers  were  clean  by  reason  of  the  long 
scapes,  which  were  20  inches  or  more  high,  so  lift- 
ing the  blossom  clear  of  splashes.  It  struck  me 
that  plants  doing  so  well  under  such  conditions 
strongly  suggested  a  cultural  hint  or  two.— J. 
Wood,   Woodnlle,  KirhtalL 

Cypripediums  at  Upper  Holloway.— When 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
recently  we  made  note  of  several  interesting  kinds 
in  bloom.  Amongst  them  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing in  beauty  :  Adonis  is  a  delightful  hybrid, 
a  cross  between  C.  Si)icerianum  magnificum,  a 
fine  form  of  the  type,  and  C.  Harrisianum  super- 
bum.  .Judging  from  appearances,  it  is  free  bloom- 
ing, the  flowers  produced  on  a  scape  about  6 
inches  in  length,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  a  delicate 
green  shade  at  the  base,  white  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, whilst  the  remainder  of  the  flower  is  of  a 
bronzy  green  tone.  Of  C.  Ashburtoni:e,  the  very 
fine  variety  superbum  is  in  bloom  ;  also  such 
kinds  as  C.  barbatum,  C.  callosum,  C.  calophyl- 
lum,  ('.  conchiferum,  C.  Crossianum,  C.  euryan- 
drum  and  its  \ariety  majus,  and  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  family.  This  is  worth  growing  in  quantity 
for  its  supeib  shape  and  splendid  colour.  0. 
lenanthurn  and  its  variety  superbum  are  two 
charming  Cypiipediums,  especially  the  latter. 
Then  one  noticed  also  in  beauty  C.  Sedeni  and  its 
\-ariety  candidulum,  C.  selligerum  and  s.  majus, 
C.  superbiens,  and  C.  Wallaertianum.  A  Cypri- 
pedium  of  striking  character  is  C.  Pitcherianum 
(Williams'  variety),  a  cross  between  C.  Harrisi- 
anum superbum  and  C.  Spicerianum  magnificum, 
two  parents  likely  to  produce  a  very  fine  progeny. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  remarkably  robust,  the 
leaves  about  a  loot  in  length,  2  inches  broad,  and 
somewhat  tessellated,  whilst  the  large  flowers  are 
borne  on  stems  about  8  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  broad,  deep  green 
at  the  base,  from  which  spring  outlines  of  purple. 


the  apex  white.     The  broad  sepals  are  wavy  at 
the  ecige,  and  the  lip  deej)  bronzy  green. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Christchurch.— I  send 
for  your  inspection  Kniphofia  Diana,  Lobelia  ful- 
gens  Magenta  Queen,  KniphofiaPfitzeri,Cimicifuga 
cordifolia(syn.,americana),and  Asclepiastuberosa. 
K.  Diana  is  one  of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin's  latest  hy- 
brids, and  has  a  perfectly  deciduous  habit,  appear- 
ing above  ground  in  May  and  partaking  of  the  habit 
of  K.  Leicfitlini.  These  are  grand  subjects  for  the 
autumn  garden,  requiring  only  a  slight  covering 
of  Bracken  during  the  hardest  weather.  They 
seem  to  prefer  an  open,  sandy,  deep  loam.  Lobelia 
Magenta  Queen  is  a  novel  shade  in  these  herba- 
ceous Lobelias,  and  seems  to  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  scarlet.  Here  in  our  sandy 
peat  with  a  cool  white  sandy  subsoil  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  only  in  the  sharpest  weather  do 
we  cover  with  drj-  Bracken.  These  Lobelias  seem 
to  dislike  autumn  removal,  as  I  lose  a  good  many 
if  touched  at  that  period,  but  in  April  they  are 
divided  and  simply  planted  in  good  soil,  and  out 
of  a  dozen  plants  received  some  three  and  a  half 
years  ago  I  have  now  many  hundreds  by  simply 
leaving  them  untouched  in  the  autumn.  We  are 
very  little  warmer  than  elsewhere  -  32^  of  frost  last 
year.  Kniphofia  PHtzeri  is  now  a  few  years  old, 
and  after  growing  it  for  six  years  I  should  cer- 
tainly ])lace  it  first  in  effect  among  the  scarlet 
kinds.  There  being  no  tendency  in  the  lower  decay- 
ing flowers  to  turn  yellow  makes  the  whole  spike 
more  effective,  especially  at  a  distance.  It  has  a 
good  constitution.  Cimicifuga  cordifolia  seems 
little  known  in  herbaceous  gardens,  except  per- 
haps in  the  west.  Here  it  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing plants  now  in  flower,  the  erect  white  spikes  of  a 
Bottle-brush-like  nature  contrasting  well  with  the 
Japanese  Anemones,  Helianthuses,  and  plants  of 
similar  height ;  it  is  easily  grown.  Asclepias 
tuberosa  prefers  a  drier  season  than  the  present 
one  and  seems  to  dislike  manure. — M.  Prich.^ed. 

The  best  white  Sweet  Peas. — Opinions  will 

difi'er  as  to  which  variety  can  be  called  really  the 
best.  "  R.  D."  (p.  l'J6),  however,  in  writing  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  Sankey  says  it  has  the  defect  of 
the  blooms  having  a  tendency  to  become  coloured 
in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  serious  defect  for  any 
flower  that  lays  claim  to  being  the  best  white. 
Those  persons  who  make  a  close  observance  of 
Sweet  Peas  know  well  that  many  sorts  have  a 
decided  tendency  towards  a  change  of  colour  as 
autumn  advances,  and,  indeed,  they  do  this  in 
the  height  of  summer-time  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues long  cold  and  wet.  1  have  grown  many 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  this  year,  and  separately, 
by  way  of  comparison,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  amongst  four  varieties  of  white-flowered  sorts 
Mrs.  Sankey  is  decidedly  the  least  worth  growing. 
I  endeavoured  to  grow  my  plants  strong  and  well 
so  as  to  thoroughly  test  their  capabilities,  and  I 
think  I  succeeded  in  this.  Many  of  them  reached 
8  feet  high,  not  because  they  were  unfavourably 
placed  in  a  shady  or  dark  spot  either.  From  the 
very  first  Mrs.  Sankey  exhibited  a  tinge  of  pink 
in  the  flowers,  which  distinctly  spoils  it  as  a  pure 
white  variety.  The  opening  buds  decidedly 
betray  this  blemish.  Another  defect  in  Mrs. 
Sankey  is  the  disposition  of  both  the  standard-i 
and  wings  to  curl  inwardly,  thus  spoiling  its 
effect.  The  perfection  attained  in  a  Sweet  Pea  is 
in  the  wa3'  that  the  standards  especially  stand  up 
boldly  and  erect.  As  denoting  the  vigour  of 
growth  made  by  this  variety,  side  shoots  or 
laterals  with  me  have  grown  5  feet  long.  Blanche 
Burpee  is  no  doubt  a  charming  Sweet  Pea,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  quite  equals  Emily  Henderson  ;  a 
faint  tinge  is  perceptible  in  the  purity  of  its  blos- 
soms almost  approaching  the  faintest  tinge  of 
primrose  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  grand  variety.  The 
blooms  are  closely  set  upon  the  stems,  the  stan- 
dards broad,  smooth,  and  well  rounded.  Emily 
Henderson  and  (Jueen  of  England  I  regard  as 
being  superior  to  Mrs.  Sankey.  The  only  fault 
that  can  be  found  with  the  latter  is  the  small- 
ness  of  the  blooms  as  compared  with  those  of 
Emily  Henderson.  I  have  had  .300  fully  developed 
blooms  at  one  time  from  a  single  plant. — E.   ^I. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DESSERT 
FRUIT. 

Wbilst  examples  of  floral  arrangements  are 
frequently  met  with  upon  which  no  small 
amount  of  taste  and  care  have  been  expended, 
it  is  a  far  rarer  occurrence  to  see  a  dessert  so 
arranged  as  to  deserve  the  same  amount  of 
commendation.  Flowers  are  looked  upon  per- 
haps by  some  as  the  all-important  factors  in  the 
disposal  of  a  dinner  table,  but  this  is  altogether 
a  mistaken  idea,  for  the  two  should  be  har- 
moniously blended  together.  We  have  the 
framers  of  prize  schedules  to  thank  beyond  a 
doubt  for  the  preponderance  given  to  flowers  in 
competing  exhibits  of  this  description ;  there  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  this  should  prevail  to 
nearly  that  extent  which  it  dees  at  the  present 


arranged  as  for  dessert,  but  if  they  were  the 
eft'ect  of  the  whole  would  be  much  better.  We 
have  tlie  Grapes  invariably  retained  upon  the 
sloping  boards,  and  the  Pine-apples  stood  upon 
inverted  flower  pots,  and  the  rest  of  a  collection 
upon  plates.  Why  not  have  all  displayed  upon 
dessert  dishes,  more  particularly  when  the 
prizes  are  sufBciently  remunerative  ?  True,  we 
have  not  ideal  dishes  for  Grapes.  I  have  not 
seen  one  dish  yet  that  meets  with  this 
definition,  but  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  what  I 
should  prefer,  and  may  have  more  to  say  on 
this  point  another  time.  The  best  should, 
however,  be  made  of  such  as  we  can  secure  in 
the  cise  of  exhiljitions.  If  this  were  done,  the 
collections  of  fruits  would  be  additionally  at- 
tractive, and  when  done  tastefully  it  would 
aftbrd  some  idea  of  service  ill  the  home  work 
as  well. 

One  most  essential  point  in  arranging  dessert 
is  to  avoid  overcrowding,  yet  upon   what    are 
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day.  In  the  arrangement  of  dinner  tables  in 
the  home  there  is  even  the  same  disposition  to 
ignore  the  graceful  grouping  of  the  dessert  in 
favour  of  the  flowers.  This  idea  should  be 
overcome,  allowing  the  same  amount  of  care  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  When  prizes  are 
ofl'ered  for  a  dessert  table,  i.i:,  fruits  and 
flowers  in  combination,  the  fornier  is  often 
ignored  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  efl'ect, 
and  verj'  little  time  is  given  to  the  arrangement 
of  it.  This  occurred  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
May  last  in  the  premier  table  fully  laid,  and  I 
have  often  noted  it  at  other  places.  The 
same  blending  of  tints  and  colours  through- 
out the  entire  arrangement  will  produce  a  most 
pleasing  efl'ect  whether  at  home  or  in  competi- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  to  the  floral  portion 
I  now  wish  to  allude,  but  the  fruit  itself,  more 
particularly  what  is  termed  the  "  dishing  up. " 
In  doing  this  another  allusion  is  needful  to  exhi- 
bitions, not  in  this  instance  to  exhibits  of  taste 
so  much  as  tliat  of  culture.  By  this,  I  mean 
collections  of  fruits  for  dessert  which  are  never 


considered  special  occasions  it  is  the  one  error 
that  so  often  prevails.  It  should  be  understood 
by  those  who  arrange  the  dessert  that  large 
quantities  of  fruit  piled  up  in  one  mass  are  not 
nearly  so  eflective  as  smaller  dishes.  The  over 
crowding  of  fruit  stands  in  a  similar  position  to 
the  overcrowding  of  flowers,  but  it  is  even  less 
recognised.  Large  dishes  of  fruits,  again,  are 
not  nearly  so  convenient  for  circulation  amongst 
the  guests  as  smaller  ones.  One  or  two  bunches 
of  Grapes  make  a  far  better  dish  than  twice  the 
quantity,  size  being  equal,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
Grapes  and  other  fruits,  too,  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  larger  the  dishes  the  more 
is  there  of  the  fruit  hidden  from  view.  Tliis 
fact  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  illustration  of 
the  basket  of  Pears  which  accompanies  this 
article,  in  which,  if  the  number  of  fruits  were 
increased,  the  efl'ect  would  not  increase  in  alike 
ratio.  Large  dishes  of  Strawberries,  of  Cher- 
ries, of  Gooseberries  and  other  small  fruits  are 
also  absurd.  More  than  one  such  carefully 
!  piled  up  cone  of  fruit  has  been  passed  by  when 


offered  to  a  guest  for  fear  of  some  of  it  falling 
ofl'  in  the  process  of  helping  oneself. 

The  dishing  up  of  tlie  fruit  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, every  separate  one  being  made  to  stand  or 
lie  just  so,  is  another  fallacy.  Again,  note  the 
method  of  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  Pears 
on  this  point.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
tlie  stalks  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries  should 
all  be  hidden  as  if  they  were  a  disgrace,  but  this 
is  oftentimes  carefully  executed.  No,  on  no 
single  point  is  there  anything  advantageous  to  be 
learnt  in  the  arrangement  of  fruit  in  exhibi- 
tions ;  it  is  rather  what  to  avoid,  although  the 
individual  culture  in  each  instance  maybe  quite 
first  class.  It  is  a  waste  in  very  many  cases  to 
make  up  such  large  dishes,  being  in  no  sense 
needed,  for  a  display  of  fruit  in  quantity  after 
the  repast  is  over  means  so  much  wa.ste  when  it 
exceeds  a  judicious  margin.  The  after  hand- 
ling of  ripe  fruit  will  in  no  way  improve  its 
appearance  or  its  quality  for  another  occasion, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  such  fugitive  fruit  as  the 
Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry  it  is  never  pos- 
sible to  use  it  the  second  time.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  tender-skinned  Pears 
(Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Marie 
Louise  being  examples),  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  spoil  their  appearance  if  not  carefully 
handled,  and  this  can  hardly  be  done  so  efi'ec- 
tively  in  small  dishes  as  in  larger  ones. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  deal  of  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  handling  of  fruit  before  it 
finally  reaches  the  dessert  plate.  This  does  not 
occur  so  frequently  when  the  grower  dishes  up 
his  own  productions,  for  he  knows  what  the 
consequences  will  be.  It  does,  however,  when 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  none  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  individuality  of  each  re- 
spective kind.  Both  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
frequently  receive  indented  finger  marks,  often- 
times upon  their  rosy  cheeks.  Pears,  too,  come 
in  for  the  same  thoughtless  handling,  and  in  each 
case  can  these  marks  be  traced  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  skin.  Apples  may  need  a  careful 
wiping  with  a  soft  linen  cloth  when  dusty  or 
after  storing,  but  such  work  should  not  be 
attempted  merely  to  polish  the  fruit.  Grapes 
I  have  personalty  seen  taken  up  in  the  hand, 
with  ail  utter  disregard  for  the  bloom  upon  the 
berries,  and  that  after  every  pains  have  been 
taken  to  keei>  it  intact.  No  dessert  fruit  pro- 
bably comes  in  for  such  thoughtless  handling 
as  Grapes.  Plums  have  frequently  but  little 
semblance  of  bloom  upon  them  when  dished 
up  ;  yet  what  is  tliere  more  beautiful  than  a 
perfect  specimen  of  Kirke's  or  Transparent 
Gage  with  the  bloom  well  preserved  ?  From 
the  want  of  better  information,  those  who  dish 
up  fruit  often  make  a  mistake  in  placing  too 
much  reliance  upon  appearance  or  colour.  I 
once  heard  of  Beurr6  de  Capiauniont  Pears  be- 
ing chosen  in  preference  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
for  this  reason.  Fruits  which  (juickly  pass  oft' 
from  their  high  flavour,  as  in  Melons,  need 
to  be  carefully  watched  so  as  not  to  send  a 
markedly  over-ripe  fruit  to  table. 

The  accessories  to  the  dishing  up  of  fruit  are 
chiefly  leaves,  nothing  on  the  whole  being  better 
than  Vine  leaves,  particularly  as  with  age  they 
assume  their  rich  and  varied  tints.  This,  too,  is 
shown  well  in  the  illustration  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  tlie  shoots  as  well  to  a  suitable  purpose. 
In  the  use  of  Vine  foliage  it  is  possible  to  vary 
the  tints  considerably  so  as  to  suit  each  to  the 
fruit  itself.  Sprays  of  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
both  the  large  and  small  forms,  are  lovely 
appendages  to  any  dessert  ;  so  also  is  the  Smilax 
or  Myrsiphjllu'ii  asparagoides  for  entwining 
around  basket  handles  or  stems.  Although  the 
term  "dishes"  is  most  in  use  (and  mostly  used),  a 
word  should  be  said  in  favour  of  baskets,  which 
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afford  a  most  welcome  change  ;  the  use  of  the 
latter  is  strongly  advised  for  lunche')ns  and 
mid-<lay  decorations.  Pomona. 

The  thin  Apple  crop.— The  unusually  poor 
crop  of  Api)les  this  year  is  a  puzzle  to  many,  as  it 
is  probable  tliat  a  finer  display  of  bloom  was  never 
seen  than  that  in  May  last.  A  great  many  opinions 
have  been  expressed  by  thorougldy  practical  men 
as  to  the  failure  of  thr  bloom  to  set,  or  wlien  having 
set  the  droii|iing  of  the  fruit.  I  tliink  the  principal 
cause  of  the  blooms  not  setting  on  AiJ])les  vifas 
wet  and  cold  weather  at  tlie  blooming  jioriod. 
Peai-s  in  this  neighbourliood,  and  probably  in  most 
other  places,  were  in  flower  earlier  than  Ai}ples, 
and  the  weather  was  fine  generally  and  warmer 
than  when  the  latter  bloomed  ;  consequently  the 
embryo  Peais  were  perfectly  formed  before  the 
cold  wave  towards  the  end  of  May  arrived,  while 
Apples  not  being  so  far  advanced  and  also  wet 
sudered  very  severely.  Another  cause  that  ]  ilayed 
enormous  havoc  was  the  Apple  blossom  weevil. 
This  scourge  appeared  in  thousands  in  the  orchards 
of  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  find  several  of  the  weevils  inside  each 
flower-bud  devouring  all  the  interior  portions  of 
the  bud,  leaving  it  a  mere  skeleton  that  could  not 
possibly  develop  into  an  Apple.  This  insect 
attacked  tall  and  dwarf  trees  alike,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  former  its  ravages  were  not  so  appa- 
rent, being  beyond  reach  and  practically  out  of 
sight.  Many  farmers  who  have  large  orchards 
could  not  understand  why  the  buds  failed  to  open, 
and  attributed  it  to  some  sort  of  blight.  Again, 
a  great  many  thought  last  year  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  get  heavy  crops  of  Apples  this  year,  as 
the  wood  was  so  well  ripened.  On  this  matter  I 
venture  to  think  a  mistake  was  made,  my  opinion 
being  that  in  a  great  many  instances,  instead  of 
the  wood  being  ripened,  it  was  roasted  and  the 
buds  prematurely  checked  in  growth,  and  when 
those  buds  started  into  growth  again  this  year 
they  did  so  in  a  weakly  manner  and  the  flowers 
were  small,  the  petals  lacking  size  and  substance. 
Where  the  soil  was  kept  moist  and  cool  by  mulch- 
ings we  have  here  heavy  crops  of  Apples,  but 
where  no  mulching  was  done  the  fruit  is  absent. 
— W.  (i.  C. 

Ripening  the  crowns  of  pot  Strawberries. 
—Unless  the  crowns  of  Strawberries  intended  to 
be  forced  are  well  ripened,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  strong  and  healthy  flower-scapes  will  be 
thrown  up.  The  best  system  I  ever  saw  to 
ensure  thorough  ripening  of  the  crowns  was 
that  practised  by  Mr.  Douglas  when  he  used 
to  exhibit  his  sensational  dishes  of  President  and 
British  Queen  upwards  of  a  score  or  more  years 
ago.  This  was  by  standing  each  pot  on  a  brick 
laid  flat.  I  have  also  known  gardeners  place 
their  earliest  batclies  of  Strawberries,  where  such 
convenience  exists,  upon  the  low  front  retaining 
walls  of  Vine  borders,  this  ensuring  a  direct 
south  exposure,  coupled  with  the  warmth  given 
out  by  the  bricks,  and  which  leads  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  crowns. — A.  YciUNG. 

Notes  on  Apples.— I  was  much  interested  in 
the  brief  remarks  of  Mr.  Temjile  (p.  141),  as  the 
varieties  he  names  as  being  good  in  Scotland  are 
much  the  same  here  in  Herefordshire.  Golden 
Spire  has  never  failed  to  crop  well,  and  is  this 
year  again  heiivily  loaded  with  fruit.  Stirling 
Castle  fs  neither  so  free  nor  large  as  usual,  and  on 
our  light  soil  requires  plenty  of  manure  or  fresh 
soil  to  maintain  its  healthy  habit.  Some  young 
trees  of  Niton  House  appear  to  bs  Stirling  Castle 
in  a  glorified  form,  as  the  trees  are  very  vigorous, 
the  wood  being  stout  and  short-jointed,  very  pro 
lific  and  the  fruit  somewhat  larger  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  Stirhng  Castle.  If  Niton 
House  will  go  on  in  the  form  it  has  done  for  the 
past  few  years  it  should  prove  an  acquisition  both 
to  those  who  grow  for  home  consumption  and  for 
market.  I  think  Mr.  Temple's  concluding  para- 
graph cannot  be  too  strongly  corroborated.  The 
advantages  of  dwarf  trees  are  so  many,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  them,  but  what  is  more  to 
the  point  is  that  it  must  be  a  wretched  season  in- 


deed when  they  fail  entirely.  I  have  about  thirty 
acres  of  standard  orchard  trees  under  my  charge, 
but  scarcely  any  fruit,  while  dwarf  trees  only  a 
short  distance  away  are  very  heavily  laden.  Some 
of  the  dwarfs  have  annually  cropped  well  from 
the  second  year  after  planting,  bringing  in  hand- 
some returns  ;  but  it  requires  another  ten  years  to 
make  standards  ]iroduce  a  remunerative  crop,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  risk  with   tall  trees. 

— W.  (i.e. 

Ripened  Vine  wood. — After  the  fruit  is 
cleared  from  the  Vines  is  as  critical  a  time  in  the 
annual  growth  of  the  Vine  as  any  other.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  see  the  Vines  almost  abandoned, 
as  it  were.  Artificial  heat  is  withdrawn  and  the 
ventilators,  both  at  the  top  and  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, thrown  fully  open.  The  atmosphere  is  cold, 
damp,  and  draughty,  and  the  main  leaves,  under 
the  course  of  treatment  followed,  become  brown 
and  seared.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  some  pot  Vines 
which  were  intended  to  bear  fruit  the  following 
season  standing  fully  exposed  in  the  open  air 
with  the  wind  and  rain  buffeting  the  foliage  about, 
whereas  these  same  Vines  would  have  been  much 
better  for  another  month  or  six  weeks  sojourn 
under  glass.  This  system  of  enforcing  rest  is  a 
poor  method,  and  the  Amines  are  sure  to  suffer.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  after  the  fruit  is 
cut  very  important  work  has  to  be  done  by  these 
Vines.  If  the  foliage  is  starved  root  action  can- 
not take  place.  The  roots  perish,  and  shanking 
follows  next  se.ason.  Late  lateral  growth  might 
push  out,  but  this  is  not  what  I  like  to  see.  For 
thorough  rii)ening  to  take  place  the  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  warm,  drj',  and  airy  by  the  use  of 
fire-heat.- A.  H.  S. 


PEACHES    UNDER   GLASS. 

Any  land  that  will  grow  good  Wheat  will  grow 
good  Peaches,  provided  the  necessary  attention 
is  given  at  all  seasons.  The  times  are  developing 
a  strong  tendency  to  economy,  and  all  needless 
expenditure  must  in  the  future  be  eradicated 
from  our  systems  of  gardening.  In  the  past  a 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  excavating 
borders  and  filling  in  with  soil  from  a  distance, 
often  carted  at  considerable  expense.  In  some 
cases  this  may  have  Ijeen  necessary,  but  in 
others,  perhaps  the  majority,  as  good  results 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  tithe  of  the 
expense.  Where  Peaches  fail  under  glass  the 
cause  may  generally  be  traced  to  neglect  of 
some  important  cultnral  details.  Either  the 
trees  have  been  starved  from  want  of  water  at 
a  critical  time,  or  the  proper  thinning  of  the 
young  wood  has  been  neglected,  or  the  ventila- 
tion has  been  faulty.  Though  it  is  necessary 
to  free  land  from  stagnant  water  for  all  fruit 
culture,  yet  under  glass  the  trees  are  more 
likely  to  have  too  little  water  than  too  much, 
especially  where  the  borders  are  above  the 
natural  level.  The  wisdom  of  the  practice  of 
planting  Peaches  which  are  covered  with  glass 
on  what  is  virtually  a  heap  of  stones  or  brick 
rubble  is  open  to  question.  Where  the  soil  is 
suitable  and  of  sufficient  depth,  and  the  surface 
kept  healthily  moist  and  sufficiently  supplied 
with  proper  luitriment,  there  will  always  be  roots 
enough  near  the  surface  to  ensure  the  proper 
maturation  of  the  wood.  If  the  subsoil  is  damp 
and  cold,  drains  of  sufficient  capacity  to  dry  and 
aerate  it  should  be  put  in  ;  but  instead  of  taking 
out  the  bad  subsoil  and  filling  in  with  some- 
thing better,  put  the  good  soil  on  the  top  and 
lift  the  roots  up  into  the  sunshine.  In  other 
words,  elevate  the  borders.  Gardeners  in  private 
places  are  often  heavily  hanilicapped  ;  they  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
.site  and  have  to  make  the  best  of  things ;  and, 
further,  their  reputation,  almost  their  very 
existence,  depends  upon  their  success,  and  they 
cannot   afford  to  run   risks    or  lay  aside  any- 


thing whicli  is  calculated  to  make  success  sure, 
and  so  the  pasture  is  stripped  of  its  turf  and 
deep  holes  are  dug  for  its  reception.  Ths 
results  even  after  this  lieavy  expense  have  not 
always  been  commensurate.  Besides,  the  times 
are  changing  ;  every  shilling  will  now  have  to 
do  its  proper  amount  of  work,  and  success  will 
be  measured  by  the  figures  which  appear  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  ledger.  The  man  who  always 
keeps  an  open  mind  is  never  too  old  to  learn, 
and  one  of  the  things  forcing  itself  to  the  front 
is  the  neces.sity  for  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
[jroduction.  A  glass  .structure  for  Peaches  can- 
not be  too  large.  No  house  for  Peaches  if  it 
has  a  span  roof  should  be  less  than  20  feet 
wide  with  proportionate  height,  and  for  mid- 
season  and  late  forcing  30  feet  will  be  better. 
Five  years  ago  I  planted  a  house  of  Peaches. 
The  house  contained  a  dozen  trees,  and 
was  in  some  respects  of  an  experimental 
character.  In  three  years  the  branches  met, 
though  the  trees  were  plai^ted  10  feet  apart. 
All  the  border-making  consisted  in  trenching 
up  the  ground  and  adding  some  soil  from  land 
adjoining  to  deepen  and  elevate  it,  with  the 
addition  of  such  ameliorating  substances  as  old 
plaster,  wood  ashes,  Src.  \Ve  liave  a  lot  to 
learn  yet  about  fruit  growing  botli  under  glass 
and  in  the  open,  and  as  regards  Peaches,  we 
want  to  learn  more  about  the  different  varieties 
and  how  they  behave  under  different  conditions. 
The  old  Koyal  George  always  ac  juits  itself  well. 
The  crops  which  have  been  seen  on  well 
nourished  trees  of  this  old  favourite  variety  are 
sometimes  enormous.  It  is  said  to  be  liable  to 
mildew,  but  perhaps  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
this  respect,  for  I  have  never  noticed  this  ten- 
dency either  under  glass  or  outside.  Dymond 
is  a  good  Peach,  and  its  colour  would  sell  it 
anywhere.  Rivers'  Early  York  I  shall  discai'd  ; 
it  liears  freely  enough,  but  is  not  large  enough, 
and  if  a  fairly  good  load  is  hung  upon  it  the 
flavour  suffers.  It  is  not  every  Peach  that  can 
absorb  the  nourishment  required  to  suj^port  a 
heavy  load.  Hale's  Early  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  Peaches  to  grow  under  glass.  It 
swells  up  and  colours  its  fruit  well  even  when 
loaded  almost  to  the  break-down  point.  I 
tliink  so  much  of  this  variety,  that  I  am  going 
to  plant  a  house  entirely  with  it  for  early  work. 
Peaches  which  ripen  in  May  and  June  pay  the 
best  in  a  general  way.  1  am  assuming,  of 
course,  they  are  well  cared  for  in  every  respect. 
We  have  something  yet  to  learn  as  regards  the 
amount  of  nourishment  which  can  be  jirofitably 
given  to  Peach  trees  in  full  bearing.  The  idea 
that  one  or  even  two  fruits  per  square  foot  is  a 
full  crop  under  a  judicious  .system  of  feeding 
need  not  be  observed  or  acted  on.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  any  given  tree  can  be 
loaded  without  injury  to  the  crop  or  tree. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  support  given 
during  the  progress  of  the  crop.  Certain  I  am 
that  Peaoh  trees  will  profitably  use  up  a  good  deal 
more  nourishment  than  they  generally  receive. 
Very  much  more  may  be  done  with  what  are 
termed  concentrated  stimulants,  and  the  u.se  of 
them  by  most  of  us  at  any  rate  will  be  for  some 
time  of  an  experimental  nature.  I  have  seen 
very  good  results  follow  a  liberal  use  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ichthemic  guano  and  the  patent  silicate 
manure,  and  no  doubt  other  combinations  may 
be  of  equal  value.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  farm- 
yai'd  manure  except  it  may  be  as  a  mulch  on  the 
surface.  When  buried  in  the  borders  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  have  much  efl'ect,  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  soil  sour  and  destroy  its  iior.ius  and 
elastic  character.  As  far  as  possible  I  should 
make  borders  inside  the  house.  Nut  that  aU 
the  roots  under  any  circum.stances  can  be  kept 
there.     A   vigorous   Peach   tree   or   Vine   wdl 
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thrust  out  its  roots  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
food.  Many  curious  instances  have  been  noted 
of  the  power  of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  to  burrow 
through  or  under  walls,  and  even  to  block  up 
drains  with  fibrous  growth.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion is  moisture,  and  if  this  moisture  is  forti- 
fied with  some  stimulant,  they  seem  to  follow  it 
with  greater  zest.  E.  H. 


Synonymous  Apples. — I  agree  with  all  that 
"  J.  C."  says  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  scarcely 
anv  really  first-class  Apple  that  has  not  several 
sj'nonyms.  With  reference  to  Nelson's  Glory, 
VVarner's  King,  and  D.  T.  Fish,  I  believe  them  to 
be  really  one  and  the  same  variety.  I  have  them 
growing  side  by  side  as  bush  trees,  and  though  I 
have  carefully  looked  for  some  difference  for  nine 
j'ears,  none  has  so  far  been  detected  in  wood, 
foliage,  or  fruit.  Another  Apple  that  greatly  re- 
sembles Warner's  King  is  Twenty  Ounce,  and 
several  good  fruit  growers  consider  them  identi- 
cal, but  I  believe  them  to  be  distinct ;  the  foliage 
is  equally  large  and  bold  in  both,  but  in  Twenty 
Ounce  the  leaf  is  a  little  more  pointed,  and  with 
me  the  fruit  is  deeper  and  more  tinged  with 
colour  than  Warner's  King.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  never  advisable  to  exhibit  varieties  that  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  collections  of  Apples,  even 
though  considered  distinct  by  the  grower,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  judges  differ,  and  there  is  a 
risk  of  being  disqualified.  I  have  a  li%-ely  recol- 
lection of  a  dispute  with  my  colleagues,  when 
judging  at  a  large  fruit  show  somej'ears  ago,  over 
Warner's  King  and  Twentj^  Ounce  in  a  grand  col- 
lection, and  the  exhibitor  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  disqualified.  Yorkshire  Beauty  is  another 
variety  that  has  several  synonyms,  and  a  novice 
might  easily  make  a  mistake  by  purchasing  it 
under  one  or  more  names  and  exhibiting  them  as 
distinct.  A  long  list  might  be  made  out  of  popu- 
lar varieties  that  have  a  few  names  each,  and 
which  only  bring  confusion,  and  frequently  annoy- 
ance, to  the  grower.  The  sooner  these  various 
names  are  weeded  down  to  the  one  believed 
to  be  correct  the  better  for  the  vendors  and 
the  public.  As  a  step  in  that  direction,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  a  few  well-known  nurserymen  are 
publishing  in  their  catalogues  the  most  popular 
names  of  Apples  and  the  various  synonyms  at- 
tached to  each. — R.  H. 

Peaclies  rursii.-^  Nectarines  for  open  walls. 
— Success  is  more  likely  to  follow  the  planting  of 
Peaches  than  Nectarines  on  open  walls.  True, 
Nectarines  grow  and  fruit  freely  enough,  but  the 
position  must  be  favourable  indeed  where  they 
will  ripen  up  satisfactorily  to  be  appreciated  for 
dessert.  Curious  as  it  may  appear,  1  have  alwaj's 
found  that  the  yellow-fleshed  succeed  the  best. 
If  a  few  spare  lights  could  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  trees  from  now  onwards  until  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  they  would  be  found  of  great  assist- 
ance. But  planters  will  do  well  to  weigh  the 
matter  over  fully  before  planting,  and  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  Nectarines  will  succeed  equall3' 
as  well  as  Peaches  against  open  walls. — A. 
YoPNo,  Ahherliy  Hajl,  SlourjmrL 

Apple  D.  T.  Fish. — This  Apple  is  often  grown 
under  the  name  of  Warner's  King.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  because  D.  T.  Fish  is  a  very  in- 
different bearer  compared  to  the  other,  and  any- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  both  sorts  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  them.  D.  T.  Fish  is 
in  form  more  symmetrical  than  Warner's  King 
and  with  more  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  In  a 
sheltered  orchard  D.  T.  Fish  may  answer  as  a 
standard,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  any  other  form 
of  tree,  the  growth  being  very  vigorous. — J.  C. 
Cl.\rke. 

Concerning  the  dessert. — The  mixing  of 
fruits  ujjon  dessert  dishes  with  flowers  is  not  a 
practice  that  can  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  Sometimes  centre-pieces  have  bases 
sufficiently  broad  for  such  a  grouping,  but  it  is 
not  afterwards  so  easy  of  access  as  one  would  like, 
nor  does  the  fact  of  mixed  arrangements  recom- 
mend them,  when  in  order  to  take  one  particular 


fruit  others  have  to  be  disarranged.  To  mix  two 
kinds  of  Apples  or  Pears  requires  a  little  tact. 
Two  quite  distinct  varieties  will  under  such  an 
arrangement  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and 
Marie  Louise  would  make  a  pretty  combination 
of  Pears ;  so  would  .Jefferson's  and  Kirke's  Plums. 
Black  and  white  Orapes  go  well  together,  but 
two  sorts  of  white  Grapes  or  of  black  do  not;  the 
one  will  in  either  case  neutralise  the  other  in  a 
measure.  Pine-apples  are  not  now  so  much  grown 
in  this  country,  but  the  fruits  are  none  the  less 
welcome.  These  are  usually  cut  for  the  dessert, 
but  the  better  way  is  to  pull  them  to  pieces  with 
a  silver  fork,  for  by  this  method  the  juice  is  better 
retained.  For  the  tasteful  disposition  of  the 
dessert  from  now  onwards  until  the  late  autumn 
there  is  plenty  of  material. — Pomon.\. 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 

Thk  dull  muggy  weather  that  we  had  recently 
has  had  a  disastrous  eflfect  on  most  of  the  Plum 
crops  in  this  part  of  Herefordshire,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  having  cracked  and  be- 
come useless,  except  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  At 
the  same  time  a  few  varieties  have  withstood 
the  bad  climatic  conditions  admirably,  and  in 
some  instances  not  a  single  fruit  has  cracked  or 
been  otherwise  injured.  At  the  head  of  the  list 
stands  Belle  de  Louvain,  which  has  always  borne 
good  crops,  and  has  not  failed  once  since  planted 
nine  years  ago.  This  year  the  fruit  is  excep- 
tionally large  and  good,  and  so  far  not  a  single 
fruit  has  suffered  from  the  wet.  I  think  if  the 
merits  of  this  variety  were  more  universally  re- 
cogiused  it  would  be  largely  planted.  It  has 
not  such  a  good  flavour  as  a  well-ripened  Vic- 
toria, but  is  equally  as  good  when  cooked,  and 
also  makes  delicious  jam.  Next  on  the  li.st 
comes  Black  Diamond,  which,  like  the  preced- 
ing, is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  always 
realises  a  fair  price.  From  its  not  splitting, 
wasps  and  flies  never  trouble  it.  Kirke's  also 
has  stood  remarkably  well  both  on  walls  and 
on  bush  trees,  it  being  an  exception  to  see  a 
cracked  fruit.  The  same  apj^lies  ^to  White 
Magnum  Bouum  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Out  of 
a  very  large  collection  the  above  are  tlie  imly 
varieties  that  have  passed  through  the  trying 
period  safely.  All  others  have  been  more  or  less 
spoiled  by  the  weather.  The  Gage  class  cracked 
in  a  wholesale  manner  ;  many  of  the  trees,  both 
on  walls  and  out  in  the  open,  have  not  a  sound 
fruit  upon  them.  Angelina  Burdett  is  always  a 
favourite  dessert  Plum  here,  but,  like  all  other 
Gages,  is  this  year  a  failure  from  the  cause 
stated.  Cox's  Emperor  is  u.sually  .splendid  in 
this  part,  but  most  of  the  fruit  is  ruined. 
Brahy's  Green  Gage  is  a  special  favourite,  and 
the  fruit  .stood  well  up  to  within  the  last  fewdays, 
when  it  commenced  to  crack  wholesale.  This  va- 
riety, however,  is  of  such  delicious  flavour  that  it 
is  worth  adding  to  the  choicest  collection.  Wash- 
ington is  standing  fairly  well,  only  a  moderate 
percentage  having  gone  wrong,  and  tiie  Plumsare 
of  extraordinarysize  this  season.  As  anexhibition 
variety  it  is  very  valuable,  and  excellent  for 
cooking  as  well  as  for  dessert.  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
is  very  fine  and  good  on  walls,  but  bush  trees 
out  in  the  open  are  likely  to  have  all  their  fruit 
spoiled  through  cracking.  This  variety  ha.s 
been  often  recommended  for  planting  for  profit, 
but  so  far  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  grower  who 
can  state  that  it  has  proved  remunerative.  It 
is  valuable  for  home  use  because  of  its  lateness 
and  other  good  qualities,  but  for  market  I  do 
not  consider  it  is  worth  planting.  A  very  late 
Plum  that  has  always  cropped  well  here  is 
Nouvelle  de  Dorelle,  and  so  far  is  fairly  free 
from  any  defects  in  the  friut ;  from  bush  trees 
we  have   on  many  occasions  picked  delicious 


Plums  up  to  the  middle  of  October.  Winesour 
is  moderate,  and  net  cracking  so  badly  as  many 
varieties,  while  Prince  Englebert  has  gone 
altogether,  not  a  single  Plum  remaining  sound. 
It  may  perhaps  be  stated  that  such  an  excep- 
tional season  and  its  efl'ects  are  not  much  to  go 
by,  as  it  may  be  that  a  period  like  the  present 
may  not  occur  again  in  a  man's  lifetime.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  have  similar  bad  seasons  for  Plums  spoiling 
through  sunle.ss  and  wet  weather  when  ripen- 
ing, and  while  not  advising  the  non-planting  of 
the  best  flavoured  varieties  because  they  may 
be  tender  or  liable  to  split,  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
and  most  economical  to  only  plant  those  sorts 
of  good  habit  and  constitution  whose  fruit  is 
not  prone  to  become  injuriously  atlected  by 
changeable  or  wet  weatlier.  In  growing  for 
market,  I  know  from  experience  that  a  veiy 
few  varieties  well  grown  will  pay  infinitely 
better  than  a  great  number  of  sorts.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  repeatedly  of  late  years  that 
the  planting  of  Victoria  was  being  overdone  by 
market  growers,  but  salesmen  state  that  no 
Plum  sells  better  or  is  in  more  demand  if  the 
fruit  is  clean,  nicely  coloured,  and  of  g(jod  size, 
so  that  those  who  have  large  plantations  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  sale  of  fruit  if 
they  have  it  good  and  pack  it  well. 

W.  G.  C. 

A  plague  of  earwigs.— It  would  be  interest- 
mg  to  know  if  these  pests  are  as  numerous  in  other 
parts  as  they  are  in  this  district.  I  liad  hoped 
that  as  the  wasps  were  cleared  off  by  the  severe 
frosts  and  weather  generally  during  May  hardy 
fruit  would  have  been  unmolested  this  autumn. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  earwigs  abound 
on  all  hands.  Peach  trees,  also  Apricots  and 
Plums,  are  literally  full  of  them,  and  their  ravages, 
which  are  wrought  during  hours  of  darkness,  are 
quite  past  combating.  I  always  use  short  lengths 
of  Broad  Bean  stalks  as  traps  ;  these  are  examined 
each  morning  and  the  pests  destroyed  in  a  pail  of 
hot  water.  After  killing  thousands  they  seem  as 
numerous  as  ever,  and  I  am  afraid  that  after  all 
the  soft  stone  fruit  is  past  and  gone,  a  raid  will  be 
made  on  the  Pears  and  even  Apples.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  warmth  of  last  summer,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  all  insect  enemies,  is 
accountable  for  the  extraordinary  influx  of  ear- 
wigs, which  is  jjroving  itself  such  a  curse  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Earwigs  are  very  prone  to  secrete 
themselves  in  the  heads  of  CJlobe  Artichokes, 
which  they  did  in  our  own  during  May  and  June, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Peaches  on  the  open  walls  close 
at  hand  commenced  to  colour  the  whole  colony 
forsook  the  Artichokes.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  traps  other  gardeners  use.— J.  Crawford 
Newarlc.  ' 

Two  good  espalier  Apples.— Two  capital 
Apples  suitable  for  training  as  espaliers  are  Cox's 
Pomona  and  Mere  de  Menage.  The  former,  al- 
though a  soft-fleshed  fruit,  is  nevertheless  a  good 
keeper,  provided  it  be  not  gathered  too  soon. 
It  reiiuires  to  be  left  on  the  tree  till  well  coloured 
and  almost  ripe,  or  .shrivelling  is  apt  to  ensue. 
Fruit  of  Cox's  Pomona  grown  on  a  soutli  or  west 
side  of  an  espalier  in  a  fine  autumn  invariably 
takes  on  a  most  lovely  scarlet  colour,  a  few  yel- 
lowish streaks  sometimes  being  visible.  Although 
fit  to  eat  at  the  end  of  October,  I  have  kept  fruit 
sound  and  eatable  until  March,  and  for  a  soft- 
fleshe:!  Apple  the  flavour  is  excellent.  Another 
good  feature  about  Cox's  Pomona  is  that  the  trees 
bear  well  in  a  comparatively  young  state.  Mere 
de  Menage,  an  Apple  frequently  a  long  time  in 
coming  into  bearing  when  grown  as  a  standard, 
and  often  shy  after  it  begins  to  yield,  is  most  pro- 
lific in  the  espaher  form.  I  have  here  a  young 
tree  which  this  season  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
what  promises  to  be  fine  fruit,  while  the  colour  of 
a  well-finished  specimen  is  (juite  distinct  from 
that  of  all  other  Apples,  being  of  an   intensely 
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(lark  rod  iind  oarryinf;  a  bloom  like  a  I'lum.  It  ia 
one  of  the  heaviest  Ap[)lcs  of  all  the  cooking  sec- 
tion, and  for  keeping  it  has  few  etjuals.  It  is  like- 
wise a  capital  sauce  Apple.  One  thing  needs  to 
be  observed  in  pruning  JKto  do  Menage.  It  fre- 
quently forms  short,  stout  shoots,  having  bloom- 
buds  on  the  ends.  These  should  be  watched  for 
and  preserv.ed  ;  it  also  fruits  well  on  actual  spurs. 
— J.  Ck.wvford. 

Cutting  turf  for  fruit  borders.— Some  gar- 
deners are  heavily  handicappe<l  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  a  good  sound  lo.ara  for  their  Vines  and 
other  fruits.  Others  again  abuse  the  privilege 
granted  them  of  cutting  turf  from  sheep  and  deer 
pastures  by  neglecting  to  make  good  in  a  practical 
manner  the  site  from  which  the  turf  has  been  cut. 
Various  methods  exist  of  removing  turf  from 
pastures,  a  common  one  being  to  take  out  a  strij) 
a  foot  wide  and  then  to  leave  a  similar  strip,  con- 
tinuing this  process  until  the  allotted  area  has 
been  gone  over.  The  cavities  are  then  filled  up 
with  good  rich  soil  and  Grass  seed  sown  in  March 
or  April.  For  my  own  part,  however.  I  do  not 
think  any  better  plan  exists  than  clearing  a  cer- 
tain space  of  turf  entirely,  afterwards  filling  in 
the  cavity  with  good  soil,  levelling,  and  rendering 
it  firm  by  treading,  and  finally  sowing  broadcast 
in  April  reliable  Grass  seed  well  mixed  with 
Clover.  If  this  is  raked  in  and  a  roller  run  over, 
and  a  sheep  net  run  round  it  and  fastened  with 
stakes,  it  will  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  cattle, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  will  present  a  verdant 
appearance. — J.  C. 

Pear  Doyenne  du  Cornice.— This  is  one  of 

the  few  high-class  Pears  which  fruit  and  ripen 
satisfactorilj'away  from  walls  in  midland  districts. 
It  appears  equally  free  as  an  es[5alier  as  on  a  wall. 
Many  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  district 
during  the  last  few  years.  True,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  best  keeping  Pears,  but  if  trees  are  planted 
on  south,  east  and  west  aspects,  all  of  which  suit 
it,  the  crop  will  be  ripened  somewhat  piecemeal, 
and  the  supply  thereby  prolonged.  Had  but  the 
delicious  Thompson's  as  good  a  constitution  as 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  it  would  certainly  be  freely 
planted  by  all  who  know  what  a  first-class  Pear 
is,  as  Tliompson's,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  beaten 
for  flavour.  — J.  C. 


THE  MORELLO  CHERRY. 

In  some  gardens  the  JNIorello  Cherry  is  most  dis- 
appointing, the  branches  dying  away  in  an 
apparently  inexplicable  manner.  But  even  in 
these  cases  the  grower  need  not  despair,  as  some 
means  might  be  found  by  which  the  trees  may  be 
got  to  succeed  fairly  well  and  successful  crops  be 
assured.  I  think  a  sluggish  root  action  is  answer- 
able for  most  of  the  failures.  To  this  and  hard 
winter  pruning,  or  the  two  combined,  may  be 
fairly  traced  the  downward  course  of  many  trees. 
With  others  it  is  the  want  of  suitable  food,  the 
yellow  cast  of  the  foliage  plainly  denoting  this, 
and  which,  if  not  arrested  in  its  early  stages,  soon 
brings  about  the  tree's  downfall. 

On  hea\y  and  cold  soils  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  site  for  the 
trees,  especially  in  affording  ample  drainage,  that 
is  if  not  present  naturally.  The  site — a  northern 
aspect,  and  which  is  the  best  generally  that  can 
be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Morello— is  often, 
on  account  of  its  position,  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory state  both  as  regards  soil  and  drainage. 
In  this  garden  this  Cherry  succeeds  splendidly, 
but  at  one  time  it  would  not  do  so,  the  branches 
dying  away  wholesale.  The  remedy  was  found 
in  affording  free  drainage  and  devoting  a  good 
portion  of  the  border  to  the  roots  solely,  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  surface  for  other  crops. 
The  roots  by  this  treatment  are  kept  quite  up  to 
the  surface  ;  consequently  they  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  preparing  the  site, 
the  border  was  raised  abo%-e  ths  ordinary  ground 
level,  a  tile  drain  also  being  laid  direct  from  the 
base  of  each  station  into  the  dr.ain  running  along 
the  walk.  Over  the  bottom,  before  returning  the 
soil,  flat  tiles  were  laid,  these  in  their  turn  beinu- 


covered  with  old  brick  rubbish.  To  the  soil,  as 
it  was  being  returned,  was  added  a  fair  amount 
of  burnt  refuse  and  wood  ashes.  As  regards 
pruning,  the  trees  are  gone  over  in  the  early 
summer,  shortening  back  any  shoots  not  ret|uired 
for  laying  in  so  as  to  form  spurs.  In  the  early 
autumn,  after  all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  trees 
are  generally  overhauled,  further  pruned  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  shoots  nailed  in.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  shoots  are  not  best  nailed  in  until  the 
period  named.  In  the  first  place  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  fruit,  and,  further,  the  shoots  are 
enabled  to  become  better  ripened  if  allowed  more 
freedom  throughout  the  summer.  Black  aphis, 
often  such  a  pest,  will  not  be  troublesome  il  the 
trees  are  syringed  during  the  winter,  and  also 
before  the  buds  burst  in  the  spring,  with  the  petro- 
leum remedy  recommended  as  a  winter  dressing. 
This  should  be  used  quite  warm,  as  in  this  state 
it  is  more  efficacious.  Afterwards,  when  the  fruit 
is  set  and  swelling,  one  or  two  vigorous  sy  ringings 
of  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soft  soap  will  also 
keep  this  pest  at  bay.  Black  aphis  can  be  kept 
under  if  carefully  watched,  but  once  let  it  get 
hold,  the  ditficulty  commences,  and  in  the  end 
most  likely  the  trees  will  entirely  fail. 
Ahherhy  Hall.  A.  Yoi'nc. 


PLANTING   STRAWBERRIES. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  plant  than  the  present, 
and  in  my  estimation  no  better  system  than  that 
of  planting  rooted  runners  that  have  been  layered 
into  pots  or  turf.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
who  will  advocate  the  leaving  of  Strawberries  in 
the  beds  over  two  years  if  size  and  quality  are 
considered.  Of  course,  with  the  alpine  varieties 
this  does  not  apply,  but  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  crop,  the  time  named  is  ample  for  the  plants  to 
occupy  one  place.  Strawberries  are  now  often 
treated  as  annuals,  only  giving  one  crop  and  then 
cleared  off  the  ground.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  its  favour,  though  many  do  not  practise  it, 
owing  to  want  of  labour  and  at  times  means  to 
procure  both  plants  and  manure  for  the  work. 
There  is  much  gain  in  this  short-service  system, 
as  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  better  and  there 
is  a  better  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  useless  to  put 
out  small  or  inferior  plants.  As  the  time  is  so 
short,  every  means  must  be  taken  to  get  a  good 
start  and  a  strong  growth  before  severe  weather 
sets  in.  It  is  useless  to  purchase  or  plant  runners 
from  the  open  ground  without  many  roots,  as 
these  would  fail.  It  is  also  useless  to  plant  later 
than  the  second  or  third  week  in  August,  as  time 
is  everything  with  plants  to  fruit  next  June  or 
July.  If  plants  come  from  a  distance  they  should 
be  strong  and  in  pots  ;  if  home  grown,  secured 
from  plants  that  hs^ve  not  borne  a  crop.  Run- 
ners from  the  open  can  always  be  bought  at 
a  low  rate,  and  there  is  no  great  trouble  in 
their  preparation.  These,  if  received  say  any 
time  in  August,  potted  up  into  3-inch  pots  and 
placed  under  a  north  wall,  soon  root  and  make 
nice  plants  for  spring  planting.  They  may  be 
plunged  close  together  in  the  soil  over  the  rims 
through  the  winter  and  planted  at  the  end  of 
March.  They  then  go  away  rapidly  and  require 
little  attention — merely  removal  of  the  flower- 
stalks  and  runners  later  on,  and  if  ground  is  short 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  plant  a  single  row  of  Cab- 
bage or  other  small  vegetable  and  thus  save  room, 
clearing  the  space  as  the  plants  develop.  The 
plants  treated  in  this  way  are  much  longer  about, 
but  they  bear  a  very  heavy  crop  of  large  fruit  and 
are  less  trouble  than  the  first-named  or  short 
system  ;  indeed,  they  well  repay,  being  on  the 
ground  a  little  over  two  years,  that  is,  getting  a 
second  crop,  as  if  given  a  good  mulch  of  decayed 
manure  the  second  autumn  they  form  splendid 
crowns.  I  have  also  seen  runners  from  tlie  open 
ground  with  few  roots  planted  as  recei\-ed  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  but  it  is  a  poor  plan. 
Many  plants  die  through  the  winter  and  at  plant- 
ing time,  and  the  beds  never  give  a  heavy  crop, 
spring  planting  (if  the  runners  are  not  specially 
prepared)  being  preferable. 


Planting  requires  care.  If  planted  too  shallow 
Strawberries  never  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  how  long  the  ])lants  will  be  on 
the  land.  If  two  years,  then  double  digging  is 
necessary  ;  if  only  fifteen  months  or  a  year,  more 
food  will  be  recjuired  on  the  surface.  Though 
deep  cultivation  is  advisable,  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
good  soil  on  the  surface  and  the  manure  within 
reach  of  the  roots.  Firm  jilanting  is  a  cardinal 
point,  and  in  light  soils  it  is  neces.sary  to  tread 
the  soil  previous  to  planting  and,  if  pos.sible,  to 
add  some  heavy  material,  such  as  marl  or  clay. 
This  is  of  great  assistance  in  dry  weather  and  is 
often  themeans  of  savingStrawberries  fromattacks 
of  red  spider.  Much  earlier  fruit  is  produced 
from  young  plants.  In  planting,  30  inches  a])art 
in  the  row  for  strong  growers,  with  G  inches  less 
for  weaker  sorts,  is  a  good  distance. 

G.  Wythes. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROOT-RUN  FOR  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

A  (iooD  deal  of  trouble  i.s  .sometimes  taken  in 
preparingtlie  ground  fur  Roses  that  are  intended 
for  covering  walls  or  buildings.  Much  of  this 
I  think  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  come  to 
tliis  conclusion  because  in  my  long  experience 
I  have  found  that  the  plants  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  grown  more  vigorously  after  the  roots 
have  got  a  long  way  from  the  area  prepared  for 
them.  The  rambling  character  of  the  roots  of 
this  class  of  Rose.s  is  so  great,  that  no  one  is 
surprised  to  find  them  far  away  from  their 
original  home.  I  have  invariably  found  that 
when  the  Roses  had  only  a  narrow  border  of 
soil  to  start  with,  and  a  gravel  walk,  or  wide 
stretch  of  gravel,  or  paved  yard  beyond  that, 
that  they  grew  and  flourished  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  when  a  wider  border  of  good  soil 
was  made  for  them.  I  have  seen  so  many 
Roses,  especially  the  Bauksians,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  30  feet  or  40  feet  with  only  a  gravel 
walk  over  their  roots,  that  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
a  mistake  to  provide  wide  borders  for  them. 
The  two  oldest  and  most  vigorous  plants  of 
Marechal  Niel  that  I  am  acquainted  with — and 
they  have  been  planted  close  upon  twenty 
years— have  nothing  but  gravel  over  their 
roots,  yet  they  keep  healthy  and  flower  grandly 
ever  year.  I  do  not  say  that  the  roots  do  not 
get  beyond  the  depth  of  the  gravel ;  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  do.  It  is  vei'y  clear,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  that  the  soil  they  find  there 
is  not  of  the  best  descrijition.  The  secret  of 
this  matter  is,  I  think,  very  plain.  A  gravel  or 
paved  surface  is  warmer  than  a  border,  and  this 
extra  warmth  appears  to  more  than  compensate 
the  Roses  for  the  absence  of  good  soil ;  at  any 
rate,  Roses  with  their  roots  under  a  w-arm  sur- 
face invariably  thrive  luxuriantly.  We  can  all 
understand  how  nnich  warmth  must  be  absorbed 
by  a  gravel  or  paved  surface  during  the  summer 
months,  and  knowing  this,  we  can  to  a  certain 
extent  realise  how  the  roots  of  Roses  would 
appreciate  it.  What  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  increase  of  the  warmth  should 
be  equivalent  to  a  shorter  supjjly  of  root 
moisture,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
many  instances  when  the  surface  is  paved  with 
stones  or  bricks. 

Many  readers  of  The  Garden  w-ill  be  able  to 
call  to  mind  instances  of  Roses  growing  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  and  unless  I  am  altogether 
wrong  in  my  conclusions,  they  will  be  able  to 
support  my  testimony.  But  Roses  are  not  the 
only  subjects  which  are  benefited  by  being 
grown  under  such  conditions.  Figs  are  both 
fruitful  and  vigorous  when  so  treated — much 
more  fruitful,  in  fact,  than  when  the  roots  are 
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not  so  much  restricted.  Vines  in  the  open  air 
often  liave  their  roots  beneath  walks  and  pave- 
ments, and  in  point  of  growth  are  none  the 
worse  for  it.—  J.  C.  Clakke. 

***  We  can  call  to  nimd  two  specimens  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
growing  in  the  manner  referred  to  above. 
These  plants  were  trained  one  on  each  side  of  a 
door  through  the  wall.  There  was  constant 
trafhc  through  tliis  door,  and  the  roots' of  the 
Roses  were  running  under  the  gravel  path. 
We  have  never  seen  Gloire  de  Dijon  flower  so 
freely  as  in  this  position,  the  blooms  being 
large,  of  fine  substance,  and  richly  coloured.  A 
plant  of  Triomphe  de  Rennes  grown  in  almost 
the  same  way  was  also  very  free-flowering  and 
the  growth  vigorous. — Ed. 


Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Hoses.  It  has  been 
very  fine  this  year  in  many  gardens  and  nurseries, 
the  plant  being  vigorous  in  growth  and  bearing  a 
quantity  of  flowers  that  droop  slightly,  thus  gain- 
ing in  charm.  The  flowers  are  borne  abundant!}", 
and  are  individually  large,  not  in  the  least  formal, 
and  almost  white,  but  just  touched  with  a  shade 
of  pink,  whilst  they  are  fragrant — a  great  point, 
as  we  have  far  too  many  scentless  Roses. 

Rose  Grace  Darling:. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
autumn  Roses.  A  mass  of  it  at  Kew  is  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  will  remain  so  until  frosts  occur.  The 
plants  commence  to  flower  early  and  continue 
late.  It  is  one  of  the  most  robust  Roses  in  culti- 
vation, the  growths  very  stout,  strong,  and  with 
bold  foliage,  which  sets  off  the  well-shaped  flowers, 
full,  and  of  a  cream-white  shade  tinted  with 
peach,  not  exactly  rose,  although  sometimes  des- 
cribsd  as  such. 

Rose  Mrs.  Rumsey. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  R.H.8.  several  blooms  of  this  new  sport 
fiom  Mrs.  George  Dickson  were  exhibited.  It 
originated  in  Mr.  Rumsey's  Joynings'  nursery, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  seems  in  every  way  full  of 
promise.  The  flowers,  which  appear  freely  in 
summer  and  autumn,  are  of  good  form,  of  a  rose 
shade,  and  sweetly  scented.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  robust,  and  the  leaves  of  the  fine  leathery 
character  of  those  of  the  parent,  quite  free,  too, 
from  mildew. 


Orchids. 


M ASDE VALLI A    C  HIM.E  RA. 

It  has  been  said  that  of  all  the  genera  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Orchid  family,  none  exercises 
so  great  a  fascination  as  the  Masdevallias  do 
over  those  who  grow  and  study  them.  If  this 
be  true — and,  judging  by  the  attention  given  to 
the  genus  by  artists,  monographers,  and  writers 
of  Orchid  literature  generally,  one  cannot  dis- 
pute it— it  is  not  due  so  much  to  those  attri- 
butes of  size  and  showiness  of  flower  to  which 
most  Orchids  owe  their  popularity  as  to  the 
quaintness  of  colour  and  singularity  of  form 
which  characterise  the  flowers  of  most  of  the 
species.  Compared  with  the  Odontoglots,  the 
( )ncids,  and  many  other  temperate  Orchids,  the 
Masdevallias  as  a  whole  appear  very  modest 
indeed,  although  many  species  possess  a  beauty 
in  pose  and  colour  which  is  very  charming. 
The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  group 
of  species  all  natives  of  New  Grenada  ;  three 
of  them  belong  to  the  chimoeroid  group — a 
group  of  which  M.  Chinuera  is  the  centra! 
species— and  the  fourth  is  M.  macrura.  In 
these  species  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
genus — the  grotescjue  shape  and  remarkable 
colouring— reach  their  highest  development. 

M.    Chim.i-;ra    was    originally    discovered    by 
Roczl  in  New  Grenada  in  1871,  but  was  not  suc- 


cessfully imported  into  Europe  for  a  year  or  two 
after  tliat  date.  It  first  flowered  in  August,  1874, 
with  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Wrigley,  of  Bur}',  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  leaves  are  from  6  inches  to  1"2  inches 
long  and  are  produced  in  tufts.  The  scapes  are 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  although  bearing 
only  one  flower  at  a  time,  they  sometimes  produce 
two  or  three  in  succession  before  decaying.  The 
flower  is  in  the  main  composed  of  three  triangular 
sepals,  which  are  1  inch  broad  and  united  at  the 
base,  but  taper  quickly  to  thin,  slender  tails  that 
are  4  inches  long.  The  diameter  of  the  flower 
taken  in  a  vertical  direction  is  from  8  inches  to  10 
inches.  The  sepals  are  dull  yellow,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  purple-brown,  and  on  the  inside 
covered  with  short  dark  hairs.  The  petals  and 
lip  are  small,  the  latter  being  shaped  like  a  pouch 
and  of  a  creamy-white  colour.  M.  Chim;era  is, 
however,  a  very  variable  Orchid,  the  ground 
colour,[spotting,  hairiness,  and  other  characters 
differing  sufficiently  to  have  necessitated  some 
eiidit  or  ten  varietal  names.     Of  these  varieties. 


A  group  of  New  Grenada  Masdevallias. 

one — M.  Wallisi-  is  depicted  on  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  It  was  originally  described  and  given 
specific  rank  by  Reichenbach,  but  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  variety  of  M.  Chim;era  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Its  floweis  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
the  true  Chim;i--ra.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  is  pale  yellow,  or  almost  white,  bearing 
numerous  reddish-purple  warty  spots,  and  is  also 
more  distinctly  hairy  ;  the  tails  are  purplish-red, 
the  lip  white. 

JI.  BELLA  is  another  of  the  chimoeroid  group  very 
closely  related  to  M.  Chima?ra,  although  still  re- 
taining speciflc  rank.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  Grenada  by  Messrs.  Low  in  1878,  but  had 
been  discovered  four  years  previously  by  Gustav 
Wallis  when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  In 
habit  it  does  not  differ  from  M.  Chimajra.  The 
sepals  are  triangular  at  the  base,  narrowing  at  the 
apices  to  slender  tails  4  inches  long  ;  they  are 
pale  yellow,  thickly  spotted  with  brown-purple  ; 
the  petals  and  lip  are  white,  the  latter  differing 
from  the  lip  of  M.   Chimaera  in  being  more  ex- 


panded and  kidney-shaped.      During  the  same 

!  year  as  the  discovery  of  M.  Chim.-era — 1871,  and 

'  by  the  same  collector,  Roezl — the  fourth  Masde- 

[  vallia  on  the  accompanying  drawing  was  found. 

It  is 

M.  MACEnRA,  which  is  noted  as  being  the 
[  strongest  grower  and  most  substantial  of  Masde- 
vallias. Its  leaves  are  produced  on  petioles  2 
inches  long,  and  measure  upwards  of  1  foot  in 
length  by  2  inches  in  width  ;  they  are  of  singularly 
thick  and  fleshy  texture.  The  scape  is  one- 
flowered,  the  flower  being  close  upon  1  foot  in 
vertical  diameter.  The  sepals  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  form  a  short,  cylindrical  tube,  then 
each  of  the  three  tapers  into  a  long  tail-like  point. 
The  colour  is  a  tawny  yellow  marked  with 
nimierous  purple  spots  on  the  inside,  the  outside 
of  the  tubular  part  being  also  shaded  with  purple. 
The  petals  and  lij)  are  very  small  and  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  tawny  yellow  than  the  sepals. 

These  four  species  require  under  cultivation 
similar  treatment  and  conditions.  Coming 
from  lower  altitudes  than  the  great  bulk 
of  Masdevallias,  they  require  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  in  winter  more  espe- 
cially. From  the  end  of  October  to 
March  they  should  be  kept  in  a  house 
which  does  not  fall  below  50'  Fahr. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  will  suit  them.  Like  all 
Masdevallias,  they  revel  in  continuously 
moist  conditions  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  both  atmospherically  and  at  the  root. 
They  should  be  grown  iu  shallow  teak 
baskets  in  preference  to  pots  or  pans, 
and  as  the  scapes  frequently  take  a  down- 
ward direction,  no  flat  potsherds  should 
be  used  for  drainage.  The  basket  should 
1)6  lined  with  Sphagnum,  and  as  a  com- 
post, filjrous  peat,  chopped  Spliagnum, 
chips  of  potsherds,  and  a  little  coarse 
silver  sand  should  be  used. 

VV.  J.  B. 

Lselio-Cattleya  elegans.— Mr.  Joseph 
Broome,  Llandudno,  sends  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  richly-coloured  form  of  this  La-lia; 
the  flower  is  very  large,  measuring  fully 
7  inches  across  the  petals,  and  is  also  very 
fragrant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
deep  rich  purple,  of  a  lighter  shade  close  to 
the  base,  the  petals  being  very  broad  and 
of  good  form  ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip, 
which  are  rolled  over  the  column,  are 
white,  flushed  and  lieavily  tipped  with 
magenta-crimson ;  the  front  lobe  large 
and  very  broad,  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon, 
shaded  with  a  dazzling  violet  hue.  This 
colour  runs  well  back  into  the  throat,  the 
column  being  also  shaded  with  rcsy-parplc. 
This  magnificent  variety  is  one  ot  tne  best 
forms,  being  even  darker  than  the  splendid 
variety  L.-C.  Broomeana,  previously  des- 
cribed in  The  G.\kden'. 

Dendrobium  canaliculatum.— This  pretty 
little  Australian  species  is  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  of  U.  Tattonianum.  It  produces  curious 
small  pseudo-bulbous-like  stems,  which  are  not 
more  than  3  inches  long,  and  which  are  furnished 
on  top  with  a  few  small  fleshy  leaves.  The  long 
erect  spike  proceeds  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
near  the  top,  and  carries  upwards  of  a  dozen 
sweetly  scented  flowers.  These  have  yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  narrow  and  white  at  the 
base  ;  the  lip  is  marked  with  deep  mauve-purple 
on  the  disc  and  white  at  the  margin.  It  blooms 
at  this  season,  and  requires  strong  heat  to  grow 
it  to  perfection. 

Angrsecum  Soottianum  (<?.  &). — The  usual 
season  for  this  to  bloom  is  about  June  and  July. 
This  species  enjoys  a  warm  temperature,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  small  teak  basket  suspended 
close  to  the  glass  in  order  that  it  may  receive  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible.   The  basket  should 
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be  thorough!}'  diaiiied  and  the  plant  firmly  tixed 
with  good  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  bo  kept 
moist  during  the  whole  year,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere.  The  flowers  each  measure 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  sepalsand  petals  similar, 
greenish  white  when  first  expanded,  but  chang- 
ing to  pure  white  later  ;  the  lip  is  long,  rounded, 
and  also  pure  white,  terminating  in  a  brownish 
spur,  which  measures  about  .5  inches  in  length. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — This  species  is  now 
commencing  to  Hower,  and  a  finely  coloured  form 
comes  from  Mr.  Bingham.  This  plant  recjuires  a 
very  warm  temperature  under  cultivation.  In 
large  collections  this  species  is  generally  grown 
with  the  East  Indian  Orchids,  as  the  atmosjjhere 
is  always  kept  hot  and  well  charged  with  mois- 
ture. It  succeeds  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  which 
should  be  about  three  parts  filled  with  broken 
crocks.  When  newly  imported  the  plants  should 
have  no  other  material  about  them,  but  as  they 
become  established  this  drain.age  should  be  sur- 
faced with  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  nice  moist  condition.  Vanda 
Sanderiana  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able introductions  for  many  years.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sander's  collector  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  about  twelve  years  ago  and  remained 
a  very  scarce  plant  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  seen  so  often  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  The  plant  produces  fine  leaves 
from  1  foot  upwards  in  length  and  I  inch  broad. 
The  raceme  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  leaves 
and  many-flowered,  the  individual  blossoms  being 
very  large,  the  one  just  received  measuring  4J 
inches  across ;  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are 
roundish,  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  flushed  with 
yellow  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  larger  than  the  other 
segments,  buft'-yellow,  veined  and  suffused  with 
rich  reddish  crimson  ;  the  lip  small,  tawny  yel- 
low, streaked  with  chocolate  and  very  much  re- 
curved at  the  tip.  This  Vanda  usually  blooms 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October  and 
continues  in  full  perfection  for  several  weeks. — 
W.  H. 

Epidendrum  Brassavolae .— A  few  flowers 
are  to  hand  of  this  distinct  Epidendrum  from  G. 
Whitfield.  This  fine  species  was  discovered  in 
1848  or  184!)  in  Central  America,  where  it  grows 
at  an  elevation  of  about  7.500  to  8000  feet.  There 
have  been  many  importations  during  recent  years 
and  the  flowers  vary  in  colour.  The  blooms  from 
"G.  W."  are  of  good  size.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  very  narrow,  of  a  dull  yellow,  reflexed  at  the 
tips,  the  lip  very  pointed  and  mauve-purple  at  the 
lower  part,  the  upper  half  yellowi.sh  white.— 
H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  bictonense.— This  is  a  very 
free-flowermg  and  popular  plant  which  produces 
its  blossoms  during  the  present  month  and  Octo- 
ber. A  nice  spike  is  to  hand  from  "  T.  (i.  S." 
of  the  variety  O.  bictonense  roseum.  In  the 
typical  form  the  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  in 
size  and  markings,  being  yellowish  green,  spotted 
and  barred  with  chestnut-brown  ;  the  lip  white 
and  sometimes  flushed  with  rose.  In  the  variety 
roseum  the  lip  is  of  a  beautiful  rosy  lilac.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in 
which  latter  place  it  was  discovered  growing  at 
an  altitude  of  from  .J0O(t  feet  to  7000  feet.  The 
type  first  flowered  in  183G. — W. 

Tricbocentrum  orthoplectron.— This  spe- 
cies belongs  to  a  genus  of  small-growing  Orchids 
and  is  quite  an  acquisition,  for  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  freely  about  the  present  season, 
are  of  large  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  first  flowered  with  Mr. 
W.  Lee  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  eleven  years 
ago.  Trichocentrum  orthoplectron  is  a  dwarf 
growing  epiphytal  plant,  and  produces  its  spikes 
freely  from  the  base  of  the  growths  ;  the  flowers 
are  usually  borne  singly,  but  sometimes  in  pairs, 
and  are  very  showy.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
similar,  spreading,  and  of  a  very  light  shade  of 
soft  brown  tipped  with  yellow;  thelip.of  a  lovely 
rich  deep  magenta,  paler  at  the  margin,  large, 
and  flat,  with  four  distinct  lines  on  the  disc, "in 
front  of  which  is  a  yellow  blotch.    Trichocentrums 


succeed  best  when  grown  upon  a  block  of  wood 
with  a  small  <|uantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  around 
their  roots.  A  light  position  at  the  w.arm  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  or  the  cool  end  of  the  Kast 
India  house  will  be  most  suitable,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  shade  the  plants  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.— W.  G. 

Cattleya  Harrisonise. — The  typical  form  was 
introduced  in  IS.'iC  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Liverpool. 
It  is  a  charming  evergreen  species,  and  has  the 
curious  habit  of  making  two  growths  at  difterent 
periods  during  the  same  season,  mostly  flowering 
on  both.  The  flowers  are  large,  thick  and  fleshy 
in  texture  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  equal,  of 
a  delicate  rich  rose  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the 
front  lobe  spreading,  with  a  verj'  crisp,  reflexed 
margin,  creamy-white,  and  a  large  orange-yellow 
disc.  This  Cattleya  requires  a  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good  drainage, 
and  plenty  of  water  whilst  in  active  growth;  when 
resting,  simply  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling  will  sulfice.  A  nice  light  position  in 
an  intermediate  house  has  been  found  to  suit  it 
best.— H.  G. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SACCOLABIUMS. 
The  introduction  of  so  many  beautiful  Orchids 
from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  has 
had  the  cft'ect  of  lessening  for  a  long  time  the 
interest  taken  in  Saccolabiums  and  a  few  other 
East  Indian  genera.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was 
present  at  a  sale  of  Orchids  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  prices  realised  for  large  specimens 
of  Saccolabiums  and  similar  Orchids  were  so 
ridiculously  low,  as  to  show  only  too  plainly  how 
little  they  were  cared  for  by  buyers,  while  Cat- 
tleyas,  Lielias,  and  Odontoglossums  sold  freely 
at  good  prices.  A  few  weeks  since  I  saw  several 
specimens  that  were  purchased  at  the  sale  re- 
ferred to  by  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  this  class 
and  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  him  ever 
since.  The  species  were  S.  Blumei  and  S. 
guttatum,  and  the  owner  pointed  out  the  long 
elegant  racemes  of  flower  and  healthy  gi-een 
leaves  with  evident  and  pardonable  pride.  The 
plants  referred  to  were  large  masses  in  square 
wood  baskets,  one  of  them  carrying  fourteen 
spikes  and  the  others  from  eight  to  ten  each. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Saccolabiums  the  chief 
difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  the  lower  leaves 
in  good  condition.  Sudden  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere will  cause  these  to  turn  yellow  and 
fall  off.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  change  from  the  growing  to  the  resting  sea- 
son and  rice  versa  must  be  brought  about 
gi-adually  and  with  judgment.  While  the 
plants  are  gi-owing  the  careful  cultivator  will 
always  have  the  coming  winter  in  mind,  and 
will  endeavour  to  consolidate  the  leaves  as  they 
are  made,  not  forcing  the  growth  unduly  with 
fire  heat  and  mrjisture  in  dull  weather,  but 
waiting  until  the  sun  makes  a  high  temperature 
compatililc  with  natural  and  healthy  conditions. 
During  the  resting  season,  too,  the  happy 
medium  must  be  aimed  at  with  regard  to  tem- 
perature and  moisture.  On  cold  wunter  nights, 
with  the  outside  temperature  possibly  only  a 
few  degrees  above  zero,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
give  fire  heat  sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  some  stated  figure,  tliis  causing  a  dry,  harsh 
atmosphere  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  From 
55°  to  60"  is  a  suitable  winter  night  temperature 
for  Saccolabiums,  but  on  very  cold  nights  5°  or 
evenlO'below  these  figures  wOl  be  less  harmful  to 
the  plants  than  the  dry  atmosphere  caused  by  tlie 
excessive  use  of  fii-e-heat.  Only  sufficient  water 
should  be  given  during  the  resting  season  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  shrivelling,  and  this  must 
be  applied  on  bright  mornings,  if  possible,  to 
allow   of    the   surplus   water   drying   up    from 


about  the  plants  before  nightfall.  The  best 
position  for  Saccolabiums  is  one  not  far  from 
the  roof-glass  in  a  spacious  structure  kept  at  a 
temperature  suitable  for  East  Indian  Orchids 
generally.  They  all  thrive  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  three  pai'ts  of  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss 
to  one  of  peat  fibre,  with  enough  charcoal  to 
keep  the  mixture  open  and  allow  a  free  jtassage 
for  the  water. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  species  to  cultivate 
are  those  comprising  the  giganteum  group,  viz., 
S.  giganteum  and  varieties,  S.  Harrisonianum 
and  S.  violaceum.  When  these  are  newly  im- 
ported they  will,  if  in  good  condition  and  pro- 
perly treated,  increase  in  size  until  good  flower- 
ing specimens  are  produced.  After  this  the 
grower  is  fortunate  if  he  can  keep  the  plants 
from  dwindling  away  until  they  become  too 
weak  to  flower  and  are  comparatively  worthless. 
The  strain  of  flowering  is  more  trying  to  these 
apparently  strong-growing  species  of  Sacco- 
labiums than  to  any  other  Orchid  with  which  I 
am  aequamted,  and  the  evil  is  intensified  by 
their  usually  blooming  at  a  time  when  the 
energy  of  the  plant  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  viz., 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  should  recommend  that  the 
plants  be  grown  in  medium-sized  baskets  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  order  to  get  the  full 
advantage  of  light  and  air,  also  that  the  spikes 
be  taken  off'  the  plants  and  placed  in  water  after 
the  flowers  have  been  open  about  ten  days. 
H.  R.  Richards. 


ORCHIDS  AT  EAST  SHEEN. 

We  lately  made  note  of  a  few  species  and  varie- 
ties in  bloom  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  \\'igan, 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Though  this  is  a  rather 
dull  time  for  Orchids,  those  kinds  in  bloom  or 
approaching  that  stage  are  interesting.  In  the 
cool  hou.ses,  especially  noticeable  was  Oncidium 
incurvum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
attractive  of  the  genus,  blooming  at  aseason  when 
few  good  things  are  in  beaut}-.  The  specimens 
here  are  large  and  bear  numerous  spikes,  which 
present  a  good  aspect  with  their  numerous 
fragrant  flowers,  lilac  and  brown  in  colour.  This 
species  should  be  grown  by  amateurs  who  cannot 
cultivate  those  more  difhcult  to  manage,  as  it 
thrives  under  cool  treatment  and  is  very  hand- 
some when  in  bloom,  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  was  introduced  from  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico, 
as  far  back  as  1839.  Amongst  other  Oncidiums 
we  noticed  a  spike  of  several  flowers  of  0.  prajtex- 
tum,  which  is  a  far  more  recent  species.  This 
came  from  Brazil  in  1876,  and  is  a  handsome  type, 
the  flowers  fragrant  and  jileasing,  the  .sepals  and 
petals  of  a  distinct  brownish  shade,  edged  and 
barred  with  yellow,  the  lip  yellow  with  yellow  and 
brown  margin.  A  brilliant  Orchid  which  deserves 
to  lie  more  grown  is  C-.chlioda  Noezliana,  a  plant 
here  bearing  a  good  spike  of  very  tine  flowers 
both  tor  form  and  colour,  whilst  we  also  noticed 
amongst  the  cool  Orchids  specimens  in  bloom  of 
such  Masdevallias  as  the  curious  M.  macrura, 
M.  Reichenbachiana,  M.  bella,  M.  vespertina, 
and  M.  Gaskelliana.  These  are  all  interesting 
kinds,  and  those  like  M.  Gaskelliana  are  none  too 
often  seen  in  collections.  The  Last-mentioned 
was  introduced  in  1883,  and  is  of  elegant  aspect, 
the  flowers  of  a  mauvy  purple  shade  outside, 
relieved  by  yellow  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the 
sepals,  whilst  the  inner  surface  is  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  spotted  with  mauve,  the  tails  of  a  purplish 
mauve  tone.  Also  in  bloom  was  Jliltonia  specta- 
liilis  Moreliana,  at  once  recognised  by  its  deep 
purplish  flowers.  Although  so  dusky  in  colour  it  is 
by  no  means  displeasing,  being  in  its  way  quite 
as  attractive  as  the  better  known  type.  Maxil- 
laria  grandiflora  and  M.  marginata  were  in  flower, 
and  they  are  two  Orchids  of  much  value  to  those 
who  cannot  command  much  artificial  heat. 

In  the  stove,  one  of  the  most  interesting  types 
in   bloom  was  Vanda  Batemani.     This   makes  a 
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conspicuously  upright  growth,  the  leaves  leathery 
and  p>ile  green  in  colour,  whilst  the  spike  is  erect 
and  bear*  a  number  of  flowers.  The  plant  in  the 
East  Sheen  collection  has  numerous  sjiikes,  the 
flowers  remaining  a  considerable  time  in  beauty. 
They  have  fleshy  sepals  and  petals,  sufl'used  with 
a  rosy-crimson  shade  on  the  outer  surface,  but 
within  yellow  spotted  with  crimson,  the  lip  being 
wholly  of  the  last-mentioned  colour.  A  very  fine 
Orchid  in  flower  is  Aerides  ([uinquevulnerum. 
Its  light  green-coloured  leaves  set  ofi'  the  dis- 
tinctly toned  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
white  with  purple  spot,=,  the  lip  tipped  with 
green,  and  deep  crimson  in  the  centre.  There 
are  forms  of  it,  the  variety  album  having  wliite 
flowers.  A.  Sanderianum,  A.  suavissimum,  and  A. 
Emerici  are  all  in  bloom.  The  Aerides  or  Air 
Plants  were  described  in  The  G.^rden,  August  IS, 
at  least  the  more  important,  so  that  descriptions 
here  are  unnecessarj-. 

Amongst  the  Cattleyas,  we  noticed  in  bloom 
C.  Eldorado,  a  form  introduced  from  Central 
America  in  l!S69.  It  is  a  charming  autumn- 
flowering  C'attlej'a,  each  pseudo-bulb  with  a  deep 
green  leathery  leaf,  whilst  the  flowers  are  large, 
delicate  pink  as  regards  the  sepals  and  petals  ; 
the  lip  of  a  crimson  shade  in  the  front,  set  oft  by 
a  stain  of  orange  in  the  throat,  the  edges  being 
distinctly  serrated.  C.  velutina  is  a  Brazilian  form 
of  C.  Trianse,  introduced  in  1870,  and  bloomed 
first  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Broome,  of  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester.  Its  flowers  are  sweetly 
scented,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  orange 
shade,  set  oft'  by  streaks  or  spots  of  purple, 
the  lip  also  of  distinct  and  decided  colour, 
the  base  orange,  and  the  other  portion,  which 
is  velvety,  veined  with  violet  on  a  white  ground. 
C.  Rex  is  now  fairly  well  known  and  was 
recently  described  in  The  Gardex.  It  is  a  lovely 
introduction  and  should  be  much  grown.  We 
also  made  note  of  good  forms  of  C.  crispa,  a 
charming  species  from  Brazil,  the  flowers  in  this 
instance  representing  a  tine  variety.  The  crisped 
margin  to  the  lip  gives  to  the  ftower  distinct  cha- 
racter. Amongst  the  Ca-logynes  C.  speciosa  was 
of  note.  This  is  a  very  free-blooming  species 
from  Borneo,  with  leaves  about  8  inches  in  height, 
the  flowers  being  produced  on  a  short  spike.  In- 
dividually they  are  creamy  white,  set  oft'  by  an 
intense  brown  lip. 

Phalajnopsids  are  grown  with  much  success, 
and  in  bloom  now  are  P  Esmeralda  and  the  beau- 
tiful P.  violacea.  Both  these  are  gems,  the  for- 
mer bearing  its  rose-coloured  flowers  in  a  tall 
scape,  whilst  those  of  P.  violacea  are  of  great 
beauty.  Tliey  are  individually  nearlj'  2  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  suffused  with 
a  rose-violet  shade  :  the  lip  of  a  still  richer  tone, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  large  and  light  green. 

Cypripediums  are,  of  course,  well  represented. 
At  each  season  of  the  year  one  or  other  kind  is  in 
bloom,  and  on  the  present  occasion  C.  concolor, 
the  beautiful  C.  Godefroyae,  large  plants  of  C. 
Sedeni,  C.  RoezH,  C.  longifolium,  and  C.  hy- 
bridum,  the  last  mentioned  with  over  a  dozen 
flowers  on  it,  are  in  beaut}-.  Interesting  also  are 
flowering  plants  of  the  comparatively  new  C. 
Charlesworthi.  This  is  a  Lady's  Slipper  that  has 
unciuestionably  a  great  future  before  it.  It  was 
shown  finely  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Upper  Clapton.  It  is 
a  Cypripedium  of  striking  character,  reminding 
one  in  some  particulars  of  C.  Spicerianum,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  varying  with  age,  but  usually 
purplish  pink,  a  very  attractive  shade.  It  is 
very  free,  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow,  and  one  of  the 
iinest  additions  to  the  family  for  many  years  p.ast. 
We  noticed  that  the  Barkerias  are  succeedinty 
well  again  this  season.  Mr.  Young  is  exception- 
ally successful  with  these  lovely  Orchids,  and 
grows  them  near  the  glass  in  an  annexe  to  the 
Phala'nopsis  house,  between  tliis  and  a  cooler 
structure.  Here,  with  plentj'  of  light  and  abun- 
dant warmth  and  moisture  when  necessary,  they 
grow  and  flower  freely. 


sepals  are  much  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of 
the  type  and  are  rich  dark  brown ;  the  petals  have 
also  several  deep  brown  spots  near  the  base.  This, 
with  the  golden-yellow  of  the  petals  and  the 
purple  and  white  on  the  lip,  forms  a  beautiful 
combination  of  colour.  Our  plants  are  grown  in 
pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  the  usual  peat 
and  Sphagnum  mixture,  and  given  good  drainage. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  will  last  in  good  con- 
dition about  six  weeks,  but  as  the  spikes  are  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  pseudo-bulbs,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  keep  these  on  the  plants  until 
they  fall.— R.  C.  S. 

'Vanda  coerulea.— The  specific  name  of  this 
Orchid  would  imply  that  the  flowers  are  sky-blue, 
and  of  some  varieties  this  is  a  true  description, 
but  there  are  many  plants  of  the  species  in  culti- 
vation not  deserving  the  name,  the  blossoms  being 
nearly  white.  Unfortunately,  the  deeper  coloured 
forms  are  not  usually  so  vigorous  as  the  lighter 
ones.  Although  this  Orchid  is  now  common  in 
collections,  those  who  have  secured  good  deep- 
coloured  forms  should  be  careful  of  them.  Cool 
treatment  has  been  advised  for  this  species,  but  I 
have  always  had  better  results  by  keeping  the 
plants  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  a 
light,  airy  position.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
genus,  this  Vanda  must  have  abundant  rooting 
space,  but  the  compost  must  be  sweet  and  open, 
fresh  Sphagnum,  a  little  peat  fibre,  and  plenty  of 
charcoal  being  the  most  suitable  material.  It 
requires  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots 
while  growing,  but  during  the  winter  very  little 
will  suffice. — R. 


Oncidium  macranthum  liastiferuin. — This 
has  been  unusually  fine  with  me  this  season.    The 


GARDEN  SKETCHES. 

Chapter  II. 

Winter,  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice,  the  grey  grass  and  bare  boughs. 

Shelley. 

Jajjuary  19.— Surely  the  Christmas  Rose  is 
queen  of  the  garden  to-day  !  and  if  she  reigns 
in  solitary  glory,  is  not  her  sway  the  more  im- 
pressive .'  Three  times  already  liave  the  buds 
and  blossoms  been  in  the  ice  king's  iron  grasp, 
and  held  fast  to  the  ground  for  several  days. 
Now,  after  soft  rain  and  milder  air,  they  are  all 
erect  again.  Hundreds  of  the  blossoms  are 
open  together  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  they  out- 
strip their  shining  leaves  that  lean  aside,  look 
like  snowdrifts  yet  unmelted.  They  have  not 
received  protection  of  any  kind,  and  what  other 
flower  is  there  that  can  resist  the  winter's 
bufi'ettiug  of  rain,  storm,  and  snow  so  bravely, 
and  when  tliere  is  a  lull  of  fair  weather  lift  tlieir 
blossoms  and  expand  their  snowy  petals  to  the 
pallid  winter  sun  >.  Opening  as  they  do  at  the 
commencement  of  another  year,  are  not  their 
.stainless  petals  like  the  unwritten  pages  of  the 
new  year,  that  "bear  as  yet  no  touch  or  trace  of 
time  ?  To-day  the  bees  are  among  their  golden 
anthers,  and  their  visits  or  that  of  flies  seem 
needed  to  cross-fertilise  the  l)lcjssomR. 

The  four  beds  of  Hellebores  in  tlie  fountain 
garden  are  all  seedlings  of  the  St.  I^rigid  va- 
riety, crossed  with  altifolius,  or  niaximus,  as  it 
is  also  called,  and  with  sonic  of  the  Bath  kinds. 
There  are  fifty  varieties,  and  no  two  plants 
are  exactly  alike.  Some  are  pure  white  with 
pale  green  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  others  are  rosy 
on  the  outside  of  the  petals,  and  some  have  a 
rose  flush  inside,  some  crimped  at  the  edge  and 
the  flowers  crumpled  like  a  Poppy.  Many 
have  their  stems  deep  red-browu  or  sj)otted 
over,  while  the  pistil  in  .some  is  crimson,  and  in 
otliers  quite  pale.  Then,  again,  in  f<n-m  they 
vary  from  cup  shape  to  open  starry  flowers, 
and  the  leafage  is  slightly  dissimilar  in  every 
plant.  Their  period  of  flowering  is  likewise 
different,  some  being  almost  over  now,  and 
others  only  opening  their  buds.  Hellebores 
once  planted  are  best  left    undisturbed    until 


they  have  become  such  large  plants  that  the 
centre  ceases  to  be  able  to  draw  nourishment 
from  the  soil.  The  entire  clump  should  then 
be  lifted  and  divided  into  jiortions  with  a  few 
buds  on  each.  Hellebores  of  large  size  lifted 
and  replanted  without  division  never  succeed 
well,  the  mass  of  roots  being  too  great  to  allow 
of  fresh  ones  being  freely  formed,  and  the  old 
broken  or  wounded  ones  do  not  supply  fresli 
life  to  the  plants.  The  HeUebores  in  the 
fountain  garden,  however,  have  been  moved 
three  times  in  their  short  life  of  six  years. 
First  of  all,  tliey  were  planted  out  of  the  box 
in  which  thej*  had  been  grown  into  a  long  bed. 
This  was  in  tlie  si)ring  of  the  year  following 
the  autumn  in  which  the  seed  had  been  sown. 
In  two  years  tJiey  had  increased  so  much  in 
size  that  all  were  taken  up  and  separated  into 
tliree,  four  or  five  divisions,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  each  plant,  and  replanted  in  a 
Ijed  of  fresh  soil  3  feet  deep  drawn  from  the 
hdl-side.  No  manure  of  any  description  was 
added  to  the  soil,  and  the  dividing  and  planting 
were  completed  on  the  same  day,  January  31. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  later  they  were  all 
dug  up  again,  the  mould  shaken  from  their 
roots,  and  then  packed  in  crates  with  Bracken 
from  the  wood  lietween  each  layer  of  roots,  and 
so  borne  away  to  their  new  home.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  a  month  too  late,  for 
the  new  foliage  had  begun  to  grow.  In  this 
last  uplifting  I  noticed  that  their  roots  had 
pressed  downwards  in  the  fresh  soil  to  the 
deptli  of  2^  feet,  showing  how  much  the  virgin 
earth  was  to  their  fancy.  Depth  of  soil  througli 
whicli  their  long  fleshy  roots  can  pass  freely 
in  search  of  moisture  during  summer  heat  is, 
I  think,  of  more  importance  than  position.  The 
coolness  of  distant  .shade  is  to  their  liking, 
but,  given  the  same  depth  of  earth,  I  can  per- 
ceive but  little  difference  in  the  phmts  grown 
in  sliade  from  those  in  full  sunshine.  1  find 
the  Hellebore  seedlings  so  interesting,  that  I 
continue  to  save  a  few  seed-pods  every  year. 
They  are  ripe  about  the  beginning  of -July,  and  are 
sown  in  boxes  early  in  September,  covered  with 
pieces  of  slate,  and  set  on  a  bed  of  cinders  in  a 
north  aspect.  Towards  the  end  of  November, 
the  slates  are  removed  and  the  boxes  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  where  the 
little  seedlings  will  soon  make  their  appearance, 
each  pushing  up  with  its  little  black  seed-shell 
still  enclosing  the  two  green  leaflets,  so  that 
the  seedlings  may  be  actually  over  ground  with- 
out once  perceiving  them  until  the  dusky 
sheath  falls  off,  the  little  brown  steins  being 
just  the  colour  of  the  earth  itself,  ^^'hen  fit 
to  handle,  which  is  generally  in  May,  these 
seedlings  are  planted  out  in  a  lied  of  fine  mould, 
where  many  of  them  will  flower  in  the  following 
December,  and  all  of  them  the  succeeding  year, 
when  they  will  be  good-sized  plants  and  fit  for 
their  permanent  quarters.  For  indoor  use,  I 
find  the  Cluistmas  Hoses  last  much  longer  in 
water  when  treated  as  Water  Lilies,  that  is, 
placed  in  a  bowl  with  their  stalks  horizontal, 
so  that  the  water  may  come  well  up  their  stems, 
while  the  flower  lies  with  its  fair  face  turned 
upwards.  Slitting  the  stems  for  Ih  inches  will 
also  aid  in  prolonging  their  freshness.  In  order 
to  hold  the  flowers  in  position,  a  network  of 
Ivy  s)irays  or  other  cvergieen  within  the  bowl 
will  l)e  necessary.  Ivy  branches  last  fresh  for 
months  in  water  during  winter,  and  as  spring 
advances  they  begin  to  root  in  the  water  and 
to  send  fmt  new  leaves.  Just  now  I  have  a 
tazza  of  Rosso  antique,  modelled  from  one  of 
the  Vatican  vases,  filled  in  this  manner  with 
Ivy  sprays  and  Christmas  Roses,  and  the  snowy 
blossoms  gleam  out  more  purely  from  the  dim 
red  setting  of  the  Roman  marble.     Under  the 
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Arbutus  and  other»evergreen  trees  that  circle 
the  fountain  ganleii,  but  have  l)econie  bare  at 
tlif  l)aso,  seeilliui^  Aralia  Sieboldi  were  planted 
last  April.  With  gdiid  mulchings  and  manure 
water  in  early  sunuuer,  they  are  now  fairly 
large,  and  from  theliranoh  protection  overhead, 
have  passeil  unharmed  through  the  severe  frosts 
whicli  came  with  the  new  year.  In  the  open 
spaces,  where  some  were  also  planted  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  not  done  so  welt,  and 
the  young  foliage  has  been  lilackened  by  the 
frost.  The  blackl)irds  and  thrushes  are  sing- 
ing lustily  now,  and  sijlashing  in  the  fountain 
basin.  While  the  frost  lasted  I  had  to  break 
the  tliick  ice  every  morning  for  them,  knowing 
that  birds  suffer  as  much  from  thirst  during 
hard  frost  as  from  hunger,  but  great  was  my 
surjjrise  the  first  day  when  the  hole  was  made 
to  see  a  brave  orange-bDled  fellow  pop  in  and 
have  liis  bath  as  well  as  his  drink,  and  the 
starlings  that  came  in  flocks  to  pierce  the  lawn 
with  their  sliarp  bills  would  crowd  in  together 
and  bathe  when  the  ice  was  melted. 


Ch.^pter  III. 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. — Keats. 

February  3. --After  an  entire  day  of  soft, 
warm  rain,  and  a  balmy,  moonlit  night,  how 
enchanting  is  the  morning  air.  One  feels  for  the 
moment  that  winter  is  gone,  that  the  earth  is 
alive  again,  for  the  ujjward  rush  of  new  growth 
is  so  great,  that  the  ground  appears  actually  to 
l)ristle  with  the  sjiears  of  fresh  life  that  are 
piercing  through  the  dark  soil.  The  distant 
hills  are  deeply  blue,  and  rising  here  and  there 
are  little  thin  pearly  mists,  through  wliich  tlie 
sun  is  shining,  till  they  seem  like  the  ascending 
smoke  from  the  great  altar  of  the  eartli's 
thanksgiving. 

Now  is  the  happy  hour  in  which  to  wander 
round  the  garden  !  WHio  can  describe  the  joy 
of  that  delightful  uplieaval  of  the  earth  by  the 
pointed  leaves  and  full-budded  sheaths,  where 
only  a  few  days  since  all  seemed  flat  and  bare  ? 
It  is  the  glimpse  of  hidden  treasure.  We 
possess  it  not  yet,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
there.  Does  not  the  kindly  earth  give  us  back 
a  thou.sandfold  the  gold  we  bury  beneath  her 
surface  ?  Not  all  the  eastern  wealth  of  Solomon 
could  procure  for  him  vesture  equal  to  that  in 
which  the  flowers  are  aiTayed,  and  yet  into 
the  tiny  hand  of  each  little  wayfaring  child 
these  robes  of  beauty  are  given  in  the  blossoms 
found  by  the  lonely  hedgerows. 

The  first  blooms  of  Sisyrinchium  grandi- 
florum,  the  purple  Satin  flower,  are  dangling 
to-day  in  the  fountain  garden,  but  the  blossoms 
seem  equally  early  m  the  colder  herbaceous 
border,  that  gets  no  winter  sunshine.  This 
facility  of  flowering  in  the  shade  is  a  new  value 
that  I  was  not  before  aware  of  in  this  charmin 
flower.  This  plant  is  also  called  the  Rush 
Lily.  Its  Rush-like  foliage,  growing  erect  and 
tufted,  has  doubtless  suggested  the  name,  which 
is  more  readily  remembered  than  the  botanical 
one.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in  pairs  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping  out  of  the  sheath  or  spathe 
The  power  of  this  plant  in  bearing  bravely 
the  ills  of  life  is  quite  to-jching.  Again  and 
again,  as  its  fragile  blossoms  may  be  shrivelled 
by  a  cruel  wind,  will  it  send  forth  fresh  Ijlooms 
to  sway  and  toss  in  the  chilly  air,  till  at  length 
warmer  days  and  hours  bring  the  tranquility 
that  permits  its  purple  bells  to  rest  in  peace. 
It  revels  in  a  generous  soil,  rich  and  moist.  To 
be  eflfective,  the  root  clumps  sliould  be  left  un- 
disturbed to  attain  a  goodly  size.  When  in- 
crease by  division  is  desired,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished in  July  or  August,  the  plant  being  then 
at  rest,  but  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 


are  beat  left  to  themselves,  save  for  a  top-dress- 
ing each  autunni.  The  continuance  of  its  bloom 
is  so  ])rolong(!d,  that  it  is  generally  caught  up  by 
the  golden  blo.ssoms  of  the  earliest  Jonquils, 
with  whicli  it  associates  beautifully.  (_)f  the 
Sisyrinchium  there  are  two  forms,  the  one  sup- 
posed to  be  typical,  distinguished  by  its  vinous- 
purple  flowers.  The  other  is  called  the  albinu 
or  white  variety,  having  pure  white  blossoms 
with  golden-tipped  anthers.  In  both  the  petals 
exhibit  a  transparency  rarely  visible  in  flowers, 
certainly  not  in  hardy  ones.  It  is  not  a  new 
plant,  having  been  intrcjduced  as  far  liack  as 
1826.  It  is  a  native  of  that  tract  of  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  was 
explored  by  the  botanist  collector,  Douglas,  by 
whom  it  was  sent  home.  There  are  about  ten 
other  species,  but  these  two  are  the  only  ones 
worth  growing.  The  round  bed  of  Heath 
(Erica  carnea)  is  now  at  its  pale  pink  stage  ;  it 
will  get  prettier  every  day  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  Galanthus  Elwesi  is  in  flower  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  common  Snowdrop  (G.  nivalis). 
The  golden  nuggets  of  the  Winter  Aconite 
(Eranthis  liyemalis)  burst  through  the  ground 
some  ten  days  ago,  and  are  now  changed  into 
little  faiiy  brazen  bowls,  set  on  dainty  green 
frilled  platters.  Surrounding  the  stems  of  old 
deciduous  trees  tliey  are  seen  at  their  Ijest,  but 
as  yet  I  have  too  few  to  plant  in  this  woodland 
mode.  The  Fern-like  leaves  of  Anemone  apen- 
nina  are  over  ground  on  the  bank  beside  some 
clumps  of  shining  Crocus.  In  the  rock  garden 
Iris  Bakeriana  is  in  bloom.  What  a  pity  these 
Iris  gems  are  so  costly  to  buy  !  Grown  by  the 
dozen  they  would  be  so  lovely.  The  colouring 
of  this  Iris  is  very  exceptional — indigo,  sky-blue, 
white,  purple  and  orange  all  ranged  side  by  side. 
What  a  mess  we  would  make  of  it  if  we  attemjjted 
to  group  sucli  tints  together  !  Except  when 
frozen  stifi',  the  stemless  Asphodel  (Asphodelus 
acaulis)  has  been  more  or  less  in  blossom  since 
the  beginning  of  November.  Wlienever  there 
is  a  cloudless  morning  a  few  of  its  salmon-pink 
blossoms  open  their  ej-es  in  the  sunshine.  These 
flower-buds  are  in  rosettes,  scarcely  I'aised  above 
the  soil  and  surrounded  by  fine  grass-like  foli- 
age about  a  foot  high.  The  frosts  have  not 
had  the  least  harmful  efi'ect  on  this  interest- 
ing plant.  How  delicious  the  scent  of  the 
old  Daphne  (Daphne  Mezereum)  is  when  the 
south  wind  blows  through  its  branches !  Its 
dusky  ashen  stems  do  not  give  jjromise  of  the 
wealth  of  blossom  which  follows.  Day  by  day, 
ever  since  the  new  year  began,  the  ruby  buds 
^vith  which  the  bare  stems  are  set  have  been 
breaking  into  flower,  till  every  branch  is  now 
robed  in  bloom  of  purple-pink.  And  it  is  not 
now  only  that  this  shrub  is  beautiful.  After 
the  blossoms  fade  it  is  clothed  in  brightest 
green,  and  yet  later  studded  with  berries  of 
coral-red.  There  is  a  white-flowering  variety 
even  prettier  ndiich  has  amber  berries.  These 
Daphnes  are  very  impatient  of  removal,  and 
will  not  thrive  in  a  hot,  sandy  soil.  Partial 
shade  and  ratlier  stiff,  moist  loam  are  what  they 
requh-e,  and  the  best  time  for  planting  is  early 
autumn,  as  they  start  afresh  before  Christmas. 
The  bush  in  blossom  now  is  in  the  herbaceous 
border  close  to  the  hedge,  so  that  it  hardly  gets 
any  sun  even  in  summer. 

Towards  the  edge  of  the  border  Tellima  grandi- 
florais  just  now  in  its  rich  winter  robe  of  amber, 
deep  red,  ami  yet  deeper  plum  colour.  There  must 
be  something  in  the  soil  that  causes  such  vivid 
tinting,  as  it  was  never  so  richly  coloured  witli 
me  on  the  old  hillside  from  whence  I  brought 
it.  These  leaves  are  admirable  for  indoor 
decoration,  lasting  for  weeks,  if  not  months, 
still  fresh.  They  are  specially  good  with 
Oxlips  in  all   their   shades  of    orange,  amber. 


and  soft  yellow,  and  I  have  been  using  them 

massed  with  the  Hellebores,  the  underneath 
side  of  the  leaves  blending  with  the  rose  tint 
on  the  back  of  the  Hellebore  blooms.  The 
Heucheras  are  ej^cellent  for  \indcrgr(jwth  among 
talhu' ])lants,  and  are  all  the  bettiu'  for  freijuent 
division,  as  they  are  inclined  to  grow  up  out  of 
the  ground  in  thick  clunqis  if  h^ft  too  long 
Tindisturbed.  Heuchera  Richai'dsoni,  or  Satin 
plant,  as  it  is  called,  is  lovely  in  its  fre.sh  growth 
of  shining  leaves,  but  Tellima  gi'andiflora  is 
the  more  valuable  for  winter  ;  indeed,  in 
summer  its  beauty  is  diminished,  as  the  foliage 
loses  its  fine  hue,  but  then  again,  a  fresh 
charm  comes  in  the  tall  flower-stems,  that,  seen 
at  a  distance,  look  like  a  soft  haze  of  greenish- 
amber. 

(To  he  mnlimieil.) 
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PLATE  978. 
DATURA  CORNUCOPIA, 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  Datura,  half 
of  which  are  large  coarse-growing  pere/mials, 
generally  known  as  Brugniansias,  tlie  other  half 
lieiug  annual  weeds  of  wiirlil-wide  distribution. 
They  take  possession  of  waste  land  or  manure 
heaps  as  readily  as  Groundsel  or  Chickweed,  and 
they  may  easily  become  troublesome  in  the  gar- 
den. One  of  the  commonest  of  them  is  D. 
fastuosa,  which  is  wild  throughout  India,  Ma- 
laya, and  Tropical  Africa,  and  is  very  abundant 
in  the  tropics  of  America,  where,  however,  it  is 
said  to  be  an  alien.  It  varies  considerably,  about 
a  dozen  named  varieties  of  it  being  known  in 
Continental  gardens,  the  names  being  more  or 
less  descriptive  of  the  flowers,  such  as  alba, 
cferulea,  atro-carminea,  lUacina,  violacea  albo- 
pleua,  flava  plena,  &c.  To  these  must  be  added 
D.  cornucop;«a  fl.-pl.,  the  plant  represented  in  the 
plate.  It  was  introduced  into  English  gardens 
l)y  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  who  exhibited 
it  in  flower  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
ral  Society  in  September,  1893,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs,  Pitcher 
and  Manda  give  the  following  particulars  re- 
.speetrng  it: — 

One  of  our  old  and  exjierienced  collectors  of 
Orchids  when  in  the  wilds  of  South  America  came 
upon  this  Datura,  which,  although  out  of  his 
usual  line,  so  impressed  him  by  reason  of  the  sin- 
gular form,  gio;antic  proportions,  and  striking 
colours  of  its  flowers  that  he  secured  all  the  ob- 
tainable stock  and  sent  it  to  us  for  distribution. 
We  grew  it  in  our  nurseries  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, where  it  has  been  seen  bj'  many  of  the  lead- 
ing horticulturists,  and  received  much  attention. 
The  plant  has  a  very  robust  habit ;  the  stem  is 
thick,  dark  brown-purple,  shining  as  if  varnished. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  spreading  symmetric- 
ally 3  feet  or  4  feet  in  every  direction.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  dark  green.  The  flowers  are 
trumpet-shaped,  measuring  8  inches  to  10  inches 
in  length  and  5  inches  to  6  inches  across  the  limb, 
which  is  a  most  delicate  French  white,  beautifully 
contrasted  and  marbled  with  royal  purple  on  the 
outside.  They  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
a  single  plant  producing  from  200  to  3liO  fragrant 
blossoms  during  the  season,  followed  by  large 
thorny  seed  vessels.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
requiring  to  be  planted  at  the  end  of  May  in  a 
warm  position.  It  can  be  cultivated  as  an  isolated 
specimen,  in  masses,  for  centres  of  beds,  or  to  fill 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gakpen  by  Gertrude  Hamilton 
at  Syon  House  Gardens.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Giiillaume  Severeyns. 
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barren   places,  and  in  either  case  it  produces  a 
striking  e6Fect. 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  so  large  as  that 
described  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Mauda,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  the  plant  succeeding  in  the 
open  air,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Grown 
in  pots  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  in  full  sun- 
shine, it  attains  a  height  of  18  inches  or  2  feet, 
and  pi-oduces  its  enormous  trumpets  in  slow 
succession.  In  Italy  and  along  the  Riviera  the 
varieties  of  D.  fastuosa  are  cultivated  for  sum- 
mer effect,  and  there  they  grow  and  flower  as 
freely  as  the  Tliorn  Apple  (D.  Stramonium) 
does  with  us  when  it  gets  possession  of  an  old 
manure  heap  or  a  piece  of  rich  waste  land. 

D.  FASTUOSA  has  ovate,  entire  or  deeply  toothed 
leaves  about  6  inches  long,  and  varies  in  height 
according  to  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet.  Its  (lowers  are  larger  than  those  of  D. 
Stramonium,  the  calyx  being  3  inches  long  and 
the  corolla  7  inches  or  more  in  length  by  5  inches 
across  the  mouth.  Its  fruit  is  sub-globose,  spiny, 
and  li  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  an  annual,  but 
colour  varieties  of  it  may  be  kept  from  year  to 
year  by  means  of  cuttings. 

D.  Stramonium  is  even  more  widely  distributed 
and  more  variable  in  its  character  than  D.  fas- 
tuosa, as  it  occurs  not  only  in  ail  warm,  but  all 
temperate  climates.  There  are  white,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  variegated  varieties  of  it,  and  also 
double-flowered  forms.  Messrs.  Dammann  and 
Co.,  of  Naples,  offer  a  variety  named  giganteum 
violaceum  from  Natal,  with  large  lilac  and  purple 
flowers. 

D.  Metel,  D.  ceratocaula,  and  D.  ferox  are 
other  cultivated  species  which  are  effective  in 
the  garden  if  properly  managed.  Annual  Da- 
turas are  objectionable  weeds  or  good  garden 
plants  according  to  the  positions  they  occupy 
and  the  attention  they  receive.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
YouxG  Vines.— Young  Vines  which  were  planted 
in  newly-made  borders  in  spring,  or  raised  from 
eves  put  in  during  January,  and  planted  out  in  a 
growing  state  in  May,  will  for  the  next  two  months 
require  such  treatment  as  w-ill  induce  them  gradu- 
ally to  ripen  up  their  wood  for  next  year.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  whilst  a  moist  condi- 
tion of  the  border  is  essential,  no  more  water 
should  be  given  than  the  roots  can  properly  as- 
similate, or  those  even  in  inside  borders  will  be 
apt  to  die  back  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months,  or  remaining  in  an  immature  con- 
dition, prove  the  certain  forerunner  of  unsatis- 
factory growth  in  1895.  The  reason  for  more  care 
in  this  matter  being  needful  with  young  Vines 
than  is  the  case  with  older  ones  is  that  thefr  roots, 
as  yet  comparatively  few  in  number,  have  not 
permeated  the  mass  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted,  even  if  this  extends  only  to  a  4-feet  or  a 
6-feet  wide  border,  and  for  the  same  reason 
drain.age  is  less  complete.  Vines  which  have  done 
well  and  have  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
probably  down  the  back  wall,  or  where  this  system 
is  not  approved  of,  have  been  stopped  and  re- 
stopped  at  certain  points,  that  portion  of  the  rods 
which  will  be  left  at  pruning  time  may  have  all 
laterals  entirely  removed,  preserving  intact  the 
leaf  to  feed  and  perfect  the  eyes.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  rods  may  have  their  laterals  reduced 
in  length  to  one  leaf,  but  not  entirely  removed, 
as  if  the  canes  are  at  all  gross,  unless  some  safety- 
valves  bo  provided,  the  main  eyes  will  be  liable 
to  burst  into  growth,  thereby  practically  ruining 
the  Vines.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  through  the 
day,  this  being  slightly  lessened  at  night,  an"d  con- 
tinu  il  lukewarmness  in  the  hot-water  [>ipes  are 
necl^•is,^I■y  in  all  houses  containing  young  Vines 
during   the    autumn    months.      Early  pot   Vines 


which  have  now  been  out  of  doors  for  some  time 
past  must  not  be  allowed  to  form  any  laterals, 
and,  unless  rain  should  be  less  plentiful  than 
usual,  the  watering-pot  will  seldom  need  to  be 
brought  into  use.  In  wet,  rainy  districts  I  would 
certainly  prefer  placing  Vines  intended  for  start- 
ing early  in  November  in  a  cool,  light  airy  house 
where  the  ventilators  could  Ije  kept  fully  open 
day  and  night  to  keeping  them  outside  with  the 
risk  of  getting  the  balls  .saturated  and  of  losing 
half  the  fibres  thrmigh  rot. 

SrrcEssioNAL  Peach  houses. — Owing  to  the 
dull,  cloudy  character  of  the  present  summer,  it  is 
of  more  importance  than  usual  that  when  once  the 
fruit  has  been  cleared  from  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  successional  houses  all  superfluous  wood 
should  at  once  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  as 
the  trees  will  need  ever}'  available  ray  of  sunshine  be- 
tween now  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  As  the  wood  for 
bearing  the  crop  next  year  will  get  the  full  benefit 
of  any  manurial  waterings  which  may  be  applied 
from  now  till  the  trees  are  leafless,  these,  especially 
in  the  case  of  weak  or  exhausted  trees,  should  not 
be  neglected.  A  weekly  dousing  from  the  garden 
engine  must  also  be  administered  to  keep  red 
spider  in  check.  As  a  few  weeks  ago  I  urged  the 
necessity  of  lifting  and  planting  of  trees  in  .early 
houses,  so  now  1  would  advise  the  same  treat- 
ment in  second  early  houses  where  such  is  found 
necessary. 

Pot  Figs.— Figs  in  pots  which  yielded  ripe 
fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May 
will  now  have  many  of  their  leaves  on  the  point  of 
falling  ;  consequenth'  great  care  will  be  necessary 
in  supplying  the  roots  with  water,  as  one  or  two 
overdoses  will  sometimes  induce  the  embrj'o  fruit 
at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  and  which  should 
remain  unexcited  till  the  month  of  November,  to 
start  swelling.  For  the  same  reason  I  object  to 
placing  early  pot  Figs  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of 
.south  walls,  preferring  rather  to  accommodate 
them  in  a  cool,  airy  structure  where  the  supply  of 
root  moisture  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  the 
cultivator's  will.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen  no 
more  water  should  be  given  until  the  trees  are 
placed  in  the  forcing  house  in  November. 

Early  tot  Strawberries. — Where  batches  of 
Noble,  Vicomtesse,  John  Ruskin,  and  any  of  the 
early  forcing  section  were  potted  up  in  good  time, 
the  weather  has  been  favourable  to  their  speedy 
advancement,  and  the  plants  will  by  this  time  re- 
quire extra  room.  Fresh  rows  must  therefore  be 
made,  these  being  filled  up  with  every  other  plant 
from  those  originally  formed.  The  forward  plants 
will  likewise  be  benefited  by  a  weak  dose  of  manure 
water  once  weekly.  Plants  of  Waterloo  may  j'et 
be  potted  up,  using  5-inch  pots  only  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  this  variety,  though  slow  at  forming 
runners,  continues  to  grow  on  much  later  in  the 
season  than  most  other  sorts,  and,  of  course,  does 
not  throw  up  its  flowers  until  all  other  pot  Straw- 
berries are  on  the  wane.  Waterloo  may  also  be 
yet  planted  on  open  quarters  in  the  garden.  In 
regard  to  permanent  plantations  of  this  year's 
plants,  which  are  now  growing  freely,  they  must 
also  be  freed  from  runners  and  the  Dutch  hoe 
passed  through  themoccasionally  to  destroy  weeds 
in  their  infancy  and  to  admit  air.  Even  with  the 
frequent  showers  that  have  fallen  in  most  places 
the  ground  beneath  will  not  be  any  too  moist ; 
therefore  a  gentle  watering  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night with  farmyard  liquid  will  prove  of  much 
benefit  up  to  the  end  of  October. 

Nettixi;  Pear  walls. — Pear  walls  generally 
should  now  be  netted  in  order  to  protect  the  best 
fruit  from  the  mischievous  tomtit,  who  usually 
selects  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  best  fruits, 
tapping  them  in  the  locality  of  the  stalk  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  speed}'  rotting.  I  usually 
employ  poles,  the  same  as  for  spring  protection. 
These  are  placed  in  a  .slanting  position  against 
the  walls,  their  base  being  let  into  the  soil  of  the 
border  to  hold  them  steady,  and  the  toi)s  fastened 
by  means  of  stout  cord  to  nails  driven  in  beneath 
the  coping.  Over  these  the  nets  are  fixed,  being 
thus  kept  from  )iressing  unduly  on  the  fruit. 
Where  rats  abound,  a  sharp  look-out  must  always 
be    kept.     This  year,   owing  to  a  lack   of   sun- 


shine and  frequent  rains,  secondary  growth  has 
started  from  Pears  and  Apples  since  the  summer 
pruning  took  place.  This  had  better  be  removed 
previous  to  the  nets  being  fixed,  this  also  being 
necessary  to  check  undue  activity  at  the  roots 
and  to  prevent  those  bloom  buds  which  are  still 
perfect  from  starting,  as  they  sometimes  do,  into 
growth  also.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  cipuil 
force  to  Apples  and  Pears  on  espaliers. 

Filberts  and  Cop.s,  also  Walnuts,  which  are 
growing  in  isolated  situations  must  at  this  par- 
ticular season  be  rigidly  watched  if  any  store  is 
set  by  the  fruit,  as  squirrels,  being  particularly 
partial  to  them,  will  sometimes  clear  whole  trees 
in  a  very  short  time  if  not  checked.  The  best 
remedy  is  powder  and  shot,  but,  failing  this,  they 
may  be  taken  in  .small  snares  made  of  fine  copper 
wire,  and  set  by  a  practical  hand  in  their  runs. 
Nuthatches  also  are  passionately  fond  of  Filberts 
and  Cobs,  and  work  terrible  havoc  at  times  ;  the 
best  and  only  way  of  destroying  these  pests  being 
by  discovering  the  clefts  in  adjacent  trees  or  top 
of  eate  posts,  in  which  they  deposit  the  Nuts, 
afterwards  piercing  them  with  their  powerful  bills, 
and  taking  them  by  means  of  small  steel  traps. 

John  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes  in  the  open. — Plants  in  the  open  will 
need  more  attention  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of 
useless  shoots  to  assist  in  maturing  the  growth. 
In  wet  seasons  it  is  well  to  remove  all  small  fruits 
which  will  not  ripen  so  as  to  throw  vigour  into 
those  left.  The  fruits  approaching  maturity  will 
do  best  if  removed  from  the  plant  and  placed 
under  cover  on  shelves  to  finish,  as  with  much 
moisture  they  crack  badly  and  soon  go  mouldy. 
The  season  has  not  been  an  ideal  one  for  Tomatoes 
in  the  open,  the  cold,  sunless  weather  with  much 
rain  favouring  a  leaf  growth  with  little  fruit  ; 
those  who  have  the  advantage  of  walls  with  a  good 
coping  will  have  reaped  the  benefit.  Plants  under 
glass  copings  may  be  fed  liberally  on  the  surface 
with  li<iuid  manure.  In  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  a 
mulch  of  manure  saves  the  watering-pot,  at  the 
same  time  kecjaing  the  roots  on  the  surface.  Late 
plants  showing  much  fruit  .should  be  lightened,  as 
at  this  season  fruits  just  forming  rarely  finish. 
In  thinning  superfluous  growths  the  knife  must 
not  be  spared  at  this  date.  By  shortening  the 
leaf  growth  on  the  main  stem  the  fruit  will  be 
given  more  light ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  secure 
the  main  growth  to  prevent  injury  by  winds,  as 
from  the  weight  of  fruit  on  the  soft  stem  growth 
is  soon  broken  if  not  supported. 

Late  .vutumn  Tomatoes. — Plants  sown  late  in 
the  spring  which  are  only  now  showing  fruit  are 
valuable  for  late  autumn,  as  if  grown  in  a  small 
pit  or  even  frames,  they  well  reiiay  for  labour  and 
room  occupied.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
heat  as  healthy  plants  and  a  light  house.  A 
temperature  of  60°  at  night  is  ample,  the  plants 
doing  best  if  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  get  a  short, 
sturdy  growth.  If  trained  close  to  the  glass  and 
attention  given  to  watering,  keeping  the  white- 
fly  down  by  fumigation,  there  will  be  i)lenty  of 
good  fruit  till  theend  of  the  year.  W'ith  shorten- 
ing days  all  side  laterals  will  have  to  be  pinched 
out,  and  when  the  fruit  is  .setting  during  this 
month,  and  as  early  in  October  as  possible,  more 
air  and  a  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained. A  liberal  dressing  of  a  good  fertiliser  as 
soon  as  a  good  set  of  fruit  is  secured  should  be 
gi^'i;n.  I  prefer  plants  in  pots  to  those  planted 
out.  If  the  pots  are  small  they  may  lie  plunged 
over  the  rims,  and  with  rich  surface  dressings 
the  plants  bear  very  heavy  crops.  If  there  are  no 
plants  specially  grown  for  early  winter  fruits, 
those  that  have  been  fruiting  during  the  summer 
will  produce  a  late  crop  if  the  plants  are  healthy. 
From  these  a  good  ijortion  of  the  old  fruiting 
wood  should  lie  cut  aw.ay,  and  a  fi'vv  ycaing  stout 
lateral  growths  tied  in  "|i  the  main  stem,  thi^ 
roots  given  a  sui'face  dressing  of  rich  soil  and 
manure.  With  increased  warmth  and  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  new  growth  will  soon  cover  the  roof. 
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French  Beans  in  pots. — If  there  is  a  demand 
for  this  vegetable  in  the  autumn,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  in  pots  for  late  supplies.  In  an  earlier 
calendar  I  noted  the  importance  of  mowing  in 
sheltered  borders  wliere  the  plants  could  be 
covered  in  severe  weather  with  frdmes,  lights, 
&c.,  to  prevent  frost  injuring  the  plants. 
Much  the  same  treatment  is  reciuired  with  plants 
in  pots.  What  is  necessary  is  merelj'  a  frame  or 
house  to  assist  in  starting  the  seed  and  protection 
from  heavy  rains.  A  frame  to  which  a  little  heat 
can  be  turned  on  in  dull  weather  just  suits  the 
plants,  airing  freely  in  fine  weather  and  watering 
sparingly  till  there  is  a  robust  top  growth.  I  pre- 
fer standing  the  pots  on  a  coal  ash  bottom,  as  then 
the  Beans  do  not  suffer  from  red  spider,  (iootl 
dishes  of  dwarf  Beans  in  the  autumn  are  much 
appreciated,  and  if  grown  as  advised  they  give  a 
long  supply,  as  when  placed  in  warmer  quarters 
they  not  only  swell  up  and  finish  the  crops  formed, 
but  make  new  growth  if  well  fed,  and  continue 
the  supply  at  a  season  when  ttiey  force  badly.  If 
sown  in  lieat  in  November  French  Beans  make  a 
weak  growth  and  the  crop  is  poor.  For  sowing 
in  pots  at  this  date  few  varieties  equal  Syon 
House,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  Mohawk.  Eight-inch 
pots  or  even  smaller  ma}'  be  used,  much  depend- 
ing upon  the  room  and  the  variety.  Make  the 
soil  firm  in  the  pots  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth, 
using  good  loam  and  not  much  manure. 

Cai.'lifi>oweks  sown  earlier,  as  advised,  for 
spring  cutting,  will  now  need  attention,  as  if  the 
seedling.-i  get  drawn  in  the  seed-bed  they  will  not 
stand  the  winter  well.  I  advised  thin  sowing 
and  broadcast  tT  get  stout  plants.  As  growth  is 
very  rapid,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
these  out  into  their  winter  cjuarters.  From  now 
to  the  end  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  make 
plantations,  pot  up,  and  transplant  for  lifting 
again  early  in  the  spring.  I  consider  this,  with 
Cabbage,  our  most  important  spring  crop,  and  as 
sometimes  happens  the  Broccoli  crop  is  killed  by 
severe  weather,  the  early  Cauliflowers  come  in 
most  useful.  Many  may  not  have  the  space 
ready  for  this  crop,  and  there  may  be  otlier 
delays.  In  such  cases  I  would  advise  pricking 
out  the  plants  in  rows  for  a  time.  I  do  not  advise 
pricking  into  frames  thus  early  unless  the  plants 
are  small  and  the  lights  left  oft".  The  larger 
plants  maj-  be  jiricked  out  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  and  a  good  number  potted  o8'  into  4|-inch 
pots,  standing  these  latter  on  a  hard  bottom  fully 
exposed,  and  not  sheltering  imtil  severe  weather 
sets  in.  The  ground  for  planting  in  the  open  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  shelter  is  an  important 
matter.  Hand-glasses  are  best  on  open  borders, 
as  the  tops  are  readily  removed  and  growth  is 
more  sturdy.  In  planting  it  is  best  not  to  crowd 
too  many  plants  under  the  glasses  ;  seven  to  nine 
is  a  good  number,  the  four  corner  ones  being  left 
when  the  glasses  are  removed  and  the  others  lifted 
carefully  with  a  ball  from  a  succession  crop.  Slugs 
are  troublesome,  l^ut  if  a  good  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  can  lie  given,  this  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
and  be  a  grand  fertiliser.  The  dwarf  Early  Erfurt 
and  Walcheren  are  the  best  varieties. 

Sprinc-sown  Onions. — The  crop  early  in  the 
season  promised  well,  grub  and  fly  having  been 
far  less  troublesome  than  usual.  No  doubt  the 
heavy  rains  contributed  to  the  health  of  the 
plants,  causing  a  luxuriant  growth.  Where  thin- 
ning was  practised  early  there  will  be  a  good  re- 
turn. On  the  other  hand,  mildew  has  been  most 
destructive  in  many  places,  especially  where  thick 
sowing  and  thinning  were  practised,  even  plants 
on  light  gravelly  soils  suffering  badly.  It  is  now 
useless  to  dress  or  attempt  to  prevent  it  spreading, 
as  the  top  growth  has  ceased.  It  is  best  to  litt 
the  bulbs  and  dry  them.  The  bullis  that  were 
least  affected  will  keep  fairly  well  if  fully  grown, 
but  even  these  will  need  more  than  ordinary  care, 
as  the  disease  will  have  injured  the  outer  skin.  The 
small  liulbs  for  pickling  need  to  be  hard  and  firm 
before  using.  These  should  be  placed  near  tlie 
glass  in  cold  frames  or  houses  and  get  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Parsley  for  winter. — The  value  of  a  good 
breadth  for  either  garnishing  or  flavouring  is  well 


known,  but  the  term  winter  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, as  often  the  dearth  is  in  the  early  spring 
before  the  plants  liave  made  new  growth  and  the 
older  growtli  is  used  up.  I  am  also  aware  in  some 
soils  Parsley  is  diflicult  to  grow.  In  such  soils  a 
free  use  of  burnt  refuse,  wood  ashes,  lime  rubble, 
and  sodt  will  often  save  a  crop.  I  find  even  on 
our  Soil  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  these  measures 
for  the  spring  supplies.  Frames  can  be  utilised 
for  planting  out  strong  seedlings,  these  often  living 
when  tho.se  in  the  open  utterly  perish.  Seedlings 
raised  in  July  can  now  be  lifted,  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  roots  as  much  as  possible,  only  cover- 
ing the  frames  when  the  plants  are  established 
in  very  wet  or  severe  weather.  The  early  sown 
plants  should  now  be  cut  over  hard-'and  given  a 
dressing  of  soot  ;  in  showery  weather  this  will  en- 
courage new  growth  and  furnish  the  early  winter 
supplies,  reserving  that  in  frames  or  protected  for 
later  use.  A  few  strong  plants  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  or  west  wall  will  often  give  a  good  re- 
turn. Beds  may  be  made  by  planting  in  a  shel- 
tered corner  if  frames  are  not  at  command. 

G.  Wythes. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  continuous  wet  and  sunless  weather  render 
the  supplying  tlie  plants  with  rich  food  not  only  a 
difficult,  but  a  dangerous  matter,  if  it  is  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent.  Instead  of  gorging,  as  it 
were,  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  quantities  of 
liquid  manure  during  such  showery  weather,  it 
would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  a  small 
quantity  of  some  of  the  many  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  be  sprinkled  upon  the  surface,  allow- 
ing the  rains  to  wash  it  down  to  the  roots.  Not 
only  would  those  nearest  to  the  surface  be  Ijene- 
fited  by  the  application  of  such  food,  but  the 
strength  of  the  manure  would  permeate  the 
whole  mass  of  soil  in  each  pot.  If  a  sprinkling 
of  manure  is  given  to  each  plant  weekly  for  a 
month  or  so,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  there- 
from. For  the  present  I  do  not  advise  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  be  given 
at  all ;  during  such  a  spell  of  both  cold  and  rainy 
weather  either  of  these  stimulants  lias  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil  .still 
more  and  to  make  it  unduly  moist.  Just  one 
word  of  warning  to  the  inexperienced  in  the 
employment  of  artificial  manures,  and  that  is, 
do  not  use  them  in  excess  of  the  instructions 
sent  with  each.  Too  many  persons  are  apt  to 
think  if  a  certain  amount  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure will  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  plants, 
double  the  quantity  will  surely  benefit  them  in 
the  same  proportion.  This  is  a  mistake  that 
many  have  found  out  to  their  cost,  often  killing 
the  plants  entirely. 

By  the  time  tliese  linea  are  in  print  the  bulk 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  will  have  formed  their 
buds,  and  many  of  the  incurved  section  also. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  "  taking  "  them  as 
opportunity  occurs.  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  allow  any  buds  to  escape  now  and  to 
dejiend  upon  the  next  formed,  which  would  be 
simply  a  terminal.  Where  the  pots  are  small 
and  not  much  space  left  for  supplying  the  plants 
freely  with  water  and  rich  food,  a  few  pieces  of 
decayed  turf  placed  around  the  inside  edge  of 
the  pot  will  not  only  encourage  increased  root- 
action,  but  will  give  space  for  water.  A  top- 
dressing  of  decayed  hiam  and  manure  lialf 
an  inch  thick  is  useful.  Half-decayed  cow 
manure  is  an  excellent  stimulant,  and  so  is 
night  soil.  Before  placing  the  turf  previously 
alluded  to  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot,  thoroughly 
soak  it  in  liquid  manure.  If  artificial  manure 
is  employed  in  top-dressing,  two  parts  of  loam 


to  one  of  manure  ought  to  be  employed.  If 
the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  freshly  gathered 
horse  droppings  are  better  than  cow  manure. 
Malt  dust  is  an  excellent  stiinidant  when 
snaked  with  liquid  manure  and  mixed  with 
turfy  loam  ;  the  roots  seem  to  cling  tenaciously 
to  it,  increasing  rapidly.  Earwigs  are  especially 
troublesome  this  sea.son.  I  never  saw  them  .so 
numerous.  If  not  trapped,  they  make  sad 
havoc  with  the  tender  buds,  quickly  disfiguring 
them.  There  is  no  easier  or  more  ett'ectual 
means  of  checking  their  ravages  than  by  trap- 
ping them  with  the  stems  of  Broad  Beans  or 
Bamboo  canes  cut  into  lengths  if  18  inches, 
thrusting  them  amongst  the  leaves  of  the 
plants.  Into  these  receptacles  the  earwig.s 
crawl  upon  the  approach  of  daylight.  If  the 
traps  are  examined  every  morning,  blowing 
down  one  end,  the  earwigs  run  out  at  the  oppo- 
site and  are  easily  destroyed.  Where  they  are 
numerous  a  cjnstant  warfare  against  them  must 
be  followed  up,  or  they  are  certain  to  do  much 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Mildew  is  very  troublesome  this  season 
owing  to  the  long-continued  lowness  of  tempe- 
rature, combined  with  so  much  atmospheric 
moisture.  Nothing  that  I  have  tried  is  so 
efficacious  as  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime 
recommended  on  p.  70  of  The  Garden.  By 
persistently  employing  the  mixture,  mildew 
may  be  entii-ely  stamped  out. 

Plants  grown  as  bushes,  with  but  a  minimum 
of  ])inching  of  the  shoots,  are  now  making  great 
])rogre.ss  :  they  have  just  passed  the  last  natural 
break  stage  and  are  strong  and  healthy.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  superior  plan  to  that 
of  constantly  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  with  a  view  to  increase  their  number. 
A  mass  of  blossom  no  doubt  is  obtained  by  this 
plan,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  length  of  stem 
obtained  to  each  bloom.  I  prefer  spikes  of 
bloom  cut  with  quite  1  foot  of  stem,  the  flowers 
coming  direct  from  the  stems,  making  hand- 
some vase  decorative  ornaments.  As  the  plants 
are  now  so  thickly  furnished  with  gross  green 
leaves,  a  quantity  of  water  and  rich  food  will 
be  required  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
healthy  appearance  up  to  the  flowering  period. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  retention  of  the  lower  leaves  by  regular 
attention  to  watering.  E.  M. 


Prizes  for  seedling  Chrysanthemums. — 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which 
holds  its  shows  at  Boston,  has  several  classes, 
with  one  prize  of  5  dollars  each  for  new  seedlings 
not  yet  in  commerce.  They  are  for  a  red,  a  white, 
a  yellow,  a  pink,  one  of  any  other  colour,  and  an 
incurved  of  an}'  colour,  three  blooms  to  be  staged. 
— Chkysantii. 

Chrysanthemums    at    "Wilton    Park. — A 

somewhat  novel,  but  withal  a  satisfactory  way  of 
cultivating  Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  large  blooms  for  decoration 
with  but  a  minimum  of  trouble  is  here  practised. 
Several  lengthy  glass  structures  have  low  front 
walls  facing  the  south— regular  sun  traps  as  it 
were.  These  are  not  more  than  3  feet  high,  and 
some  less  than  that.  Against  these  walls,  in  a 
narrow  border,  hundreds  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  all  belonging  to  the  large-flowered  section 
of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  are  growing. 
The  cuttings  are  inserted  in  November,  the  plants 
grown  on  with  one  stem  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  are  cut  do«  n  to  within  a  tew  inches  of 
the  soil  and  planted  in  the  borders  named.  But 
two  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  from  each  plant  ; 
the  first  bud  that  forms  upon  each  is  "  taken," 
removing  all  side  growths  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
thus  concentrating  all  the  energy  of  the  plant 
into  the  selected  shoots.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(August  15)  the  bulk  of  the  plants  had  "set," 
and    the    remainder    were    just    forming    their 
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buds.  The  average  height  was  from  2  feet  to  3 
feet.  When  the  florets  commence  to  unfold, 
some  light  protection  is  aft'orded  in  the  event  of 
sevtre  frost  or  continuous  rain  ;  a  grand  lot  of 
b'.ooms,  each  accompanied  with  a  short  stalk  and 
ample  foliage,  is  then  obtained,  and  at  little  cost 
as  regards  labour  in  watering,  &c. ,  as  compared 
with  plants  cultivated  wholly  in  pots. — E.  M. 


Flower   Garden. 


DISEASE   IN   LILIES   AND   IRISES. 

It  is  highly  probable,  judging  by  the  remark*' 
of  Dr.  Wallace  at  page  172,  that  he  is  unaware 
of   the  fact    that  sometimes   Lilium  candidum 
suffers  badly  from  disease  when  grown  under 
glass  for  market.     This  being   so,   disposes  at 
once,  I  imagine,  of  the  assumption  that  "hail 
and  heavy  cold  rain,  followed  by  low  tempera- 
tures,'' are  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  question. 
I  think  it  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  one 
large  grower  suffered  heavily  through  disease  in 
this   particular   Lily  under   gla,ss,  so  much   so 
that    the   crop    was   comparatively   worthless. 
The  disease  in  this  instance  attacked  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  flowers  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  is  apparent  on  the  plants  outside,  and  before 
anything   could   be    done    the    lot  was,  so    to 
speak,  ruined.     I  have  also  myself  had  slight 
attacks  on  the  plants  grown  under  glass,  and  I 
doubt   not   other   market    growers    could    give 
similar  te.stimouy.     It  is,  however,  quite  clear 
that  others  besides  Dr.  Wallace  have  blamed  the 
weather  for  this  disease.  This  is  quite  a  natural 
tendency,  I  am  aware,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  too  hastily  decide  against  the  weather 
in   such   cases   as   these.     In   endeavouring   to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  it  is  necessary 
that  we  go  back  a  few  years  and  seek  out  our 
first  experiences  of  it.     This  I  have  done  in  my 
own  case,  with  the  result  that  I  find  the  lot 
where  I  first  saw  the  disease  was  part  of  an  im- 
portation,   and    it    is    also   a    fact   that    those 
diseased  with  me  under  glass  were  also  imported 
bulbs,  and  I  believe  the  large  grower  previous 
alluded  to  was  also  a  large  buyer  of  these  im- 
l)orted  Lilies.     And  here  is  another  significant 
fact,  that  Iris  floreutina  also  suffers  apparently 
with  the  same  disease.     Indeed,  this  variety,  as 
well  as  that  called  Princess  of  Wales,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  germanica  gi-oup,  suffer  very  consider- 
ably. At  any  rate,  we  have  here  the  Lilium  can- 
didum and  Iris  florentina  botli  suffering  similarly, 
and  both,  singidarly  enough,  imported  largely 
year  by  year  and  from  the  same  quarter.   There 
may  be  nothing  in  this  and  there  may  be  a  good 
deal,  and  if   we  could  only  get  more  general 
evidence  with  respect  to  these  imported   bulbs, 
the  matter,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  disease  is 
concerned,  may  soon  be  cleared  up.     lam  quite 
willing  to   admit  what  I  have  for  a  long  time 
held,  that  the  continuous  wet  and  cold  such  as 
wo  have   this  year  experienced  have  all  to  do 
with  hastening  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  the  origin  of  it  ;  indeed    if 
this  were  .so,   we  should  have  had  no  disease 
last  year  at  all,  l>ut  the  contrary  is  the  fact.     I 
firndy  believe   that   the   disease  was  imported 
some  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
ever  present  with   us  and  around,  in  the  very 
air  we  breathe,  and   it  is  here  merely  waiting 
for  such  a  season  as  the  present  one  in  which 
it  revels.     But  the  question  of  most  importance 
to  growers  of  this  Lily  to-day  is  not  where  we 
got  it  from,  but  rather  what  is  the  cure  for  it 
n(jw  it  has  become  located  in  our  midst.     For 
niy  part  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  known 
remedy,  and  the  only  thing  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice must  be  in  the  way  of  a  preventive.    Once 


the  disease  begins,  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spreads  is  marvellous.  In  my  own  experience 
of  the  disease  in  the  Lily  the  loss  of  bulbs  has 
been  very  slight  indeed  ;  in  fact,  some  years  ago 
after  the  first  attack  I  was  surprised  when  lift- 
ing to  find  the  bulbs  of  quite  large  size  and 
sound,  which  to  some  extent  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  growth  made  before  the 
foliage  became  much  affected.  Having  lifted 
the  bulbs,  however,  and  subjected  them  to  a 
thorough  baking  in  the  sun,  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  had  in  a  measure  kept  the  disease  at 
bay,  I  ventured  to  recommend  its  adoption  in 
these  pages,  and  in  some  instances  with  better 
results  than  in  my  own  case. — E.  J. 

Last  year  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  .John  Wood 

— who  spoke  of  it  in  The  G.^eden  in  his  "Notes 
on  Hardy  Plants" — tlie  good  results  I  had  ob- 
tained from  plaifting  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  in  a 
shallow  fashion.  The  system  I  adojjt  seems  to  be 
a  preventive  of  the  disease  altogether.  I  have 
had  no  failures  that  way  with  any  of  the  bulbs  so 
planted,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  so 
simple  a  remedy  is  really  efficacious  elsewhere. 
All  I  do  is  to  scoop  out  a  hole  just  large  enough 
to  take  the  bulb,  forking  back  the  mould  around 
it,  but  leaving  the  tip  so  close  to  the  surface  as  to 
be  just  visible.  It  is  possible  the  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  so  obtained  is  equivalent  to  the  baking 
system  successfully  employed  by  "  E.  J.,"  as 
mentioned  bj'  Mr.  Tallack.  Anyhow,  the  fact 
remains  that  I  sustain  no  losses  from  this  method, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  obtain  good  heads  of  bloom. 
— T.  J.  W.,  Conch  End. 


riety  cordifolia  has  very  important  variations  from 
the  type.  First,  as  impliefl  by  the  name,  the 
leaves  are  more  cordate,  but  the  most  desirable 
feature  is  that  it  grows  about  only  half  theheight 
of  the  type,  with  otherwise  a  much  neater  habit. 
So  widely  do  the  type  and  this  variety  differ,  that 
whereas  the  tyjie  would  be  too  straggling  and 
ungainly  for  any  other  position  than  a  rough  bor- 
der, the  dwarfer  form  might  be  included  amongst 
the  choicest  and  neatest  of  alpines.  The  dwarf 
form,  again,  seems  to  sub-divide  itself  when  raised 
from  seed,  and  I  have  got  plenty  of  plants  with 
very  small  leaves  indeed  flowering  at  a  height  of 
only  3  inches.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Ranunculus  bilobus. — With  me  this  is  now  in 
flower,  nil  doubt  somewhat  untimely,  owing 
possibly  to  recent  root -disturbance  combined  with 
new  soil  and  wet  weather,  though  it  belongs  to 
that  section  of  alpine  species  which  in  captivity 
delights  us  with  their  flowers  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  The  flower  is  of  the  purest  white,  a  little 
larger  than  a  shilling,  salver-shaped,  and  the 
petals  or  sepals  numerous  compared  with  most 
Ranunculi.  The  chief  charm,  however,  is  their 
stout  substance  and  purity.  The  plant  is  only 
about  3  inches  high.  I  presume  the  speci- 
fic name  has  reference  to  the  bilobed  petals  or 
sepals,  which  are  most  distinctly  so.  I  think  this 
plant  is  worth  a  suitable  place  in  the  best  collec- 
tions of  alpines. 

Eryngium  maritimum. — Common  as  this  is 
on  our  north-western  coasts,  it  also  deserves  to  be 
grown  in  gardens.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a 
beautiful  specimen  which  has  made  a  fine  show 
during  the  preseijt  summer.  It  was  planted 
deeply  in  sand3'  soil  in  the  autumn  of  1892.  Its 
rounded  habit  and  dwarf  statue  being  only  a  foot 
render  it  distinct  from  the  showier  species  of  its 
genus.  Practically  it  is  all  flowers,  with  but  a 
slight  dressing  of  its  fine  glaucous  thorny  foliage. 
Those  who  7nay  have  sandy  dips  of  good  size  on 
rockwork  not  too  lofty  might  do  worse  than 
plant  good  patches  of  this,  the  real  Sea  HoUj-. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  better  in  cultivation  for  an 
occasional  watering  with  slightly  salted  water. 

Gentiana  septemfida  var.  cordifolis. — It 
may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  variety  which  used  to  be  generally  grown  and 
known  by  the  name  of  G.  gelida,  which,  for  any- 
thing we  know  to  the  contrary,  is  now  an  extinct 
s[)ecies,  known  to  have  had  yellow  flowers,  as  can 
be  proved  by  rare  herbarium  specimens.  This 
dwarf  variety  of  septemfida  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  free-flowering  and  easily  grown  of  the  whole 
genus,  and  it  is  to  be  commended  for  its  flower- 
ing at  midsummer.  Even  yet  .some  presentable 
flowers  linger  on  a  large  specimen  here  that  has 
been  undisturbed  for  at  least  five  years.  Thirty- 
eight  flower-stems  were  counted  on  the  one  plant, 
and  each  stem  would  have  a  cluster  of  from  seven 


CARNATION  NOTES. 

The   present   season   has   been    decidedly   un- 
favourable for  flowering,  and  the  brilliant  pro- 
mise of  the  earlier  months  has  not  quite  come 
up  to  expectations.     The  strong,  well-ripened 
growth  made  last  autumn  resulted   in  .such  an 
alnindance   of    flowering   spikes,  that   grass   of 
many  kinds  has  been  most  difficult  to  obtain 
for  la3'eritig.     In  one  instance  a  batch  of  plants 
of  Blurillo  planted   in  nursery  quarters  .solely 
for   stock   and   specially   selected    with    single 
shoots  of   moderate  strength  has   not   given  a 
single  layer.     Every  side  shoot  which  ordinarily 
makes  a  stout  growth  for  layering  grew  right 
away  and   flowered,  adding  enormously  to  the 
effect   and   display  of  bloom,  but   it   is  rather 
embarrassing  to  have  arrangements  and  calcula- 
tions for  future  stock  completely  upset.     The 
groups  that  were  planted  in  the  garden  solely 
for  efi'ect  never  fidtiUed  their  purpose  better, 
and  the  quantity  of  bloom  that  succeeded  the 
gross   growth    of   last   autumn   and  winter  led 
some  of  our  visitors  to  ask  if  the  plants  were 
really  not  more  than  a  year  old.     With  all  this, 
however,   there  has  not  been  that  colour  and 
sustained   brightness   which    the   selfs   usually 
give.     The  incessant  dripping  wet  that  we  in 
the  south  have  experienced  cause<l  many  flowers 
to  rot  days   in  advance  of  the  time  that  they 
would  fade  under  oi'dinary  circumstances.    Lat- 
terly, too,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  wet 
state  of   the  plants  the  spot   has   appeared  in 
considerable  quantity.     There  is  always  a  risk 
of  its  doing  .so  when  plants  are  thickly  planted 
in  bold  groups,  ijut  if  the  plan  I  have  previously 
advocated  of   growing  dui>licates  el.sewhere  in 
open   quarters   solely  for   layering  is  adopted, 
little  harm  will  result,  and  healthy,  vigorous 
young  .stock  is  practically  a.ssured.    There  need, 
then,    be    no    interference    with    the     garden 
groups,    and   something    is    gained   by   letting 
them    alone,    especially   such   as   show  a   ten- 
dency to  continuous  bloom.     Countess  of  Paris 
is   first    and    best    in    this    respect,    and    the 
finest,    tenderest    coloured    flowers    of    it    are 
often  the  first  blooms  on  these  secondary  spikes. 
Alice,    too,    shows    the    same    precious    habit. 
There  are  now  so  many  selfs,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  surpass  the  liest  of  them,  but  improvements  may 
come  in  other  ways,  and  successioual  or  perpetual 
blooming  is  a  moat  desirable  thing  to  develop  and 
extend  ;  it  will  add  immensely  to  the  value  of 
Carnations   as   garden    flowers.     Bursting    has 
been  very  prevalent  this  year,   and  few  kinds 
have  been  free  from  it.     The  inveterate  burster 
should  be  rejected,  and  the  more  raisers  aim  at 
producing  and  sending  out  long-podded  flowers 
the  less  we  shall  be  troubled  with  tliis  fault  even 
during  inclement  seasons.     For  example,  Mrs. 
Reynolds-Hole   has  not    with    me   produced   a 
perfect  flower  this  j'car,  whilst  in  marked  con- 
ti'ast  Carolus  Duran  has  not  jiroduced  an  imper- 
fect  one.     It    would    appear    to   be    possible. 


to  nine   flowers.     Those   intending  to  grow  this    therefore,  if  set  aljout  in  earnest,   to  entirely 
plant  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  va-  '  get  rid  of  this  bursting  propensity.      Alice  also 
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never  bursts,  whilst  possessing  all  the  essential 
qualities  that  should  be  found  in  a  garden  Car- 
nation. 

Yellow  sklks. — Encouraged  by  some  grand 
blooms  from  the  new  yellow  kin<l  Le.andcr  last 
year,  and  having  trenched  up  and  .specially  jire- 
pared  to  the  deptli  of  2  feet  a  large  bed,  it  was 
decided  to  plant  it  with  rose,  pink  and  yellow 
selfs.  Tile  inclusion  of  the  yellows  .spoilt  what 
would  have  been  a  grand  bed.  Last  year  when 
writing  on  the  general  unsatisfactory  behaviour 
of  the  yellows  some  correspondence  ensued,  and 
it  was  said  that  there  were  new  yellows,  such  as 
Mrs.  Sinionite,  that  were  all  one  could  desire. 
In  the  bed  in  question  I  planted  groujis  of 
Germania,  W.  Threlfall,  Leauder,  and  Mr.s. 
Sinionite,  yet  strangely,  and  from  no  apparent 
cause,  they  are  a  miserable  failure.  After  the 
winter  their  sickly  yellow  appearance  quite  indi- 
cated what  would  follow,  and  it  would  really 
have  been  better  to  have  cleared  them  away  .at 
the  time.  I  shall  not  feel  disposed  to  try  them 
further  in  this  place.  1  am  not  alone  in  expe- 
rience, for  a  neighbour  who  does  Carnations 
well  had  a  fine  batch  of  Germania  sent  him  last 
autumn,  and  the  plants  dwindled  away  and 
died  in  a  border  where  all  others  were  growing 
vigorously. 

French  v.  English  kinds. — Through  assert- 
ing the  sujieriority  of  the  fine  French  selfs  as 
compared  with  those  of  our  own  raisers,  quite 
a  controversy  followed  in  these  pages,  but  even 
now  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  modifying  my 
previous  assertions  on  the  point.     On  the  other 
liand,  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  cf  my 
remarks  has  come  quite  unexpectedly  through 
a  batch  of  seedlings.     Intercrossing  such  grand 
kinds  as  Colin  de  Harleville,   Murillo,  Jethro, 
Carolus  Duran,  and  a  few  others  gave  me  a  nice 
lot   of  seed.     Some  seed  also  saved  from  the 
very  best  English  sell's  was  given  me  to  try. 
Both  lots  have  had  identical    treatment,   and 
yet  it  has  always  been  possible  to  see  to  a  plant 
where  the  French  stock  ended  and  the  English 
began.     The  quality  of  both  lots  of  seed  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  when  I  say  that  there  was 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  singles.     In  vigour 
and  profusion  of  bloom  there  was  a  wonderful 
difference  between  the  two  lots.     Few  of  the 
English   varieties   had   more   than  one  flower- 
spike.     Some  of  the  French  strain  had  twenty, 
and  one  of  high  merit  selected  for  further  trial 
had   six   strong   spikes   of  bloom  and  twenty- 
three  strong  shoots  for  layering,  all  of  which 
are  now  rooted.     The  feature  of  the  batch  was 
the  brilliancy  of  the  reds,  two  splendid  red  selfs 
producing  much  of  the  seed.     Many  plants  not 
chosen  to  grow  on  were  veritable  sheaves    of 
fine  scarlet  flowers.     The  first  blooming  is  over, 
but  so  many  of  them  have  the  perpetual  bloom- 
ing character,  that  if  the  old  spikes  are  now  cut 
and  the  budding  ones  tied  up,  flowers  will   be 
plentiful   until  winter  sets  in.     The  only  Eng- 
lish kind  I  have  yet  seen  or  grown  that  can  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  French  kinds  is 
Alice,   which    will   go   on   flowering  for    many 
weeks  to  come. 

Seeiilings.  —The  satisfaction  given  by  a  good 
batch  of  these  suggests  the  wisdom  of  always 
having  some,  even  if  no  startling  kind  appears 
among  them.  They  generally  enjoy  an  absolute 
immunity  from  whatever  ills  befall  Carnations, 
and  they  are  precious  things  for  cutting.  Have 
nothing  to  do,  however,  with  cheap  Carnation 
seed.  Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
save  some  know  only  too  well  that  it  cannot 
be  profitably  vended  in  penny  packets  if  it  is  to 
jiroduce  anything  worth  the  trouble  of  growing. 
The  best  results  only  come  from  seed  saved 
from  hand-fertilised  flowers.  The  first  lot  1 
ever  saved  was  by  chance.     There  was  not  a 


second-rate  Carnation  in  the  garden,  and 
notii;ing  some  seed-pods  swelling  up  I  decided 
to  save  them.  When  the  progejiy  flowered, 
however,  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  such  a  jioor 
result  and  such  a  large  percentage  of  entindy 
single  flowers.  The  seed  that  produced  the 
batch  above-mentioned  was  saved  w'ith  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  result  amply  rejiays  the 
trouble  taken.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  for  seed-saving,  as 
they  could  then  be  placed  under  cover  for  pro- 
tection from  inclement  weather  and  to  assist  in 
ripening  up  the  seed.  Cultural  details  in  re- 
gard to  these  are  very  simple.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  April,  and  it  needs  no  artificial  heat. 
If  sown  thinly  the  young  plants  may  stand 
until  large  enough  to  prick  out  into  a  bed  of 
fine  soil,  which  can  be  made  up  in  a  frame,  so 
that  the  young  plants  may  have  a  little  protec- 
tion at  first.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  gro\^•, 
however,  the  lights  should  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. A  damp  day  in  .July  should  be  chosen 
for  transplanting  them  to  their  flowering 
([uarters,  and  after  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  keep  them  clean  and  tie  up  the 
flower-spikes  when  they  come. 

Infllteni'Es  of  soil  and  situation. — Most 
Carnation  culture  proceeds  on  the  general  plan 
of  planting  new  groups  each  year,  destroying 
the  old  plantations  in  antici]jation  of  the  frf)St 
doing  it  if  we  do  not.  The  gross  growth 
usually  made  in  the  rich  soil  provided  for  the 
plants  is  not  of  a  hardy  nature.  Occasionally 
exceptions  are  met  with  in  places  where  the 
natural  soil  is  of  just  the  right  degree  of  rich- 
ness to  keep  the  plants  going  for  several  years, 
and  yet  producing  flowers  quite  up  to  the  fine 
form  characteristic  of  the  kind.  This  is  a  gain 
in  many  ways.  In  a  neighbouring  garden  which 
stands  at  a  high  elevation  I  recently  saw  a  hand- 
some display,  and  the  finest  plants  were  three 
years  old.  There  were  many  plants  of  Raby, 
and  I  never  saw  it  finer  than  here.  After  the 
third  year  the  plants  begin  to  grow  straggling 
and  weak.  The  gardener  informed  me  that  he 
rarely  gets,  nor  from  the  nature  of  things  ex- 
pects, much  from  layers  the  first  year.  Some 
are  put  down  and  transjilanted  annually  to 
ensure  young  plants  coming  on,  but  the  bloom- 
ing comes  from  two  and  three-year-old  plants. 
I  have  seen  great  bushes  of  Carnations  in  cot- 
tage gardens  in  West  Sussex,  and  some  growers 
who  are  situated  near  the  sea  find  difterences  of 
habit  and  a  general  inclination  among  the  plants 
to  live  longer  and  grow  tufty.  It  is  worth  ex- 
perimenting in  this  direction,  as  certain  kinds 
might  be  found  that  would  go  on  and  in  some 
part  relieve  us  of  the  annual  propagation  and 
replanting  as  far  as  concerns  them. 

Carnations  in  pots.  —  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
beauty  from  some  pots  of  Carnations  in  tlieflower 
garden,  and  in  any  place  where  they  can  be  stood 
some  should  he  grcjwn  in  this  way.  The  pots 
want  to  be  elevated  so  that  when  the  flower- 
spikes  droop  over  and  the  blooms  e.xpand  they 
are  not  much  below  the  line  of  vision.  This 
inethoil  of  treating  Carnations  suggests  many 
pretty  ways  of  growing  them,  and  entirely  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  staking.  Pots  of 
Carnations  with  the  spikes  tied  up  would  look 
very  stift'and  poor  in  comparison  with  those  such 
as  we  have,  all  the  spikes  drooping  round  the 
sides.  They  lose  none  of  their  brightness  and 
beauty,  whilst  the  blooms  last  longer  in  a  year 
like  this  by  ]irotecting  thfanselves  from  wet.  I 
have  just  been  round  the  garden  after  a  deluge 
of  rain,  and  the  Carnations  in  the  beds  are 
drooping  with  the  weight  of  water  upon  them, 
or  if  strong  enough  to  stand  have  their  cal3'ces 
full.  The  pot  flowers  are  dry,  and  look  as  fresh 
as  in  the  early  morning  previous  to  the  rain. 


This  is  one  gain,  but  other  good  points  may  be 
urged  in  favour  of  this  way.  It  might  bethought 
that  pots  or  vases  would  look  flat  and  empty, 
but  that  is  only  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
sue  them  filled  with  erect  growing  things.  It 
matters  not  wliether  they  are  flat  or  full  so  long 
as  they  are  picturesque,  and  certainly  these  pots 
of  Carnations  are  handsome.  They  are  easily  pro- 
vided if  strong  layers  of  good  selfs  are  potted  up  in 
autumn  and  kept  in  frames  through  the  winter,  pot- 
ting them  on  several  in  a  pot,  acconling  to  its  size 
in  the  month  of  March.  Choose  kinds  that  are 
persistent  in  bloom  and  the  display  will  be  pro- 
longed. Following  out  the  same  idea,  the 
prettiest  Carnation  picture  in  the  garden  this 
year  was  produced  by  raising  a  little  border 
behind  a  terrace  wall  and  level  with  the  top. 
The  elevation  suited  the  plants  and  they  had  no 
tying,  but  the  spikes  lay  where  they  grew,  and 
falling  down  the  face  of  the  wall  mingled  with 
the  Roses  trained  upon  it,  a  natural  and  delight- 
ful eftect.  A.  H. 


FOLIAGE  TO  ASSOCIATE  WITH  CUT 
FLOWERS. 

It    is    in    winter    when    we    find    the    greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  a  regular  supply  of  suitable 
greenery  to  mix  with  cut  flowers.     The  kind  of 
material  wanted  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  house- 
hold decorations  is  something  that  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part 
we  must  look  amongst  hardy  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  for  subjects  possesping  this  quality.    Being 
frecjuently  called  upon  for  such  materials,  I  find 
nothing  more  suitable  or  that  is  so  much  appre- 
ciated   as    the    old-fashioned    Rosemary,    which 
when  given  a  warm  and  sheltered  corner  is  quite 
hardy  over  the  greater  part  of  England  ;  and  if  it 
was  not,  two  or  three  large  plants  grown  in  pots 
and  given  the  protection  of  glass  in  severe  weather 
would  well  repay  for  the  trouble.     In  the  west  of 
England  I  treat  it  as  a  hardy  shrub.     Late  in  the 
spring  I  cut  the  plants  down  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  ground,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  they  are 
dealt  with  in  this  way  if  there  is  any  growth  left 
upon  them.     This  cutting  down  of  the  plants  en- 
sures a  good  crop  of  young  shoots  for  the  next 
winter's  supjilj',  and  if  the  soil  is  good,  a  strong 
plant  dealt  with  in  this  way  will  make  stiff,  erect 
growths   18  inches  high.      When  the   plants  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way  without  cutting 
down  the  growth  is  not  so  strong,  and  much  of  it 
will  be  bent,  and  in  that  condition  it  cannot  be 
suitably   arranged    with    any    kind    of    flowers. 
Everyone  is  delighted  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
Rosemary,    and    the   foliage    is    of    such    a   per- 
sistent character,  that  I  know  of  nothing  else  that 
is    so    enduring    in    the    house.     I   have   had   it 
in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  three  w-eeks  in  a 
room  where  there  has  been  only  an  occasional  fire. 
The  short  young  side  growths  inserted  as  cuttings 
now,  kept  close  and  shaded  in  a  cold  frame,  will  be 
sutticieutly  rooted  to  be  planted  out  in  the  spring. 
I  need  only  mention   the  two  forms  of   Myrtle, 
the  broad  and  the  narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  they 
are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated.     Azara 
microphylla  I  can  recommend,  as  there  is  a  degree 
of  lightness   in   its  growth  that  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly acceptable,  and  the  persistent  character  of 
the  neatly  formed  leaves  enables  it  to  endure  the 
atmosphere  of  a  heated  room  without  injury  for 
a  week  or  more.     Amongst  larger-growing  sub- 
jects, I  am  very  glad  sometimes  during  the  winter 
to  make  use  of  some  of   the   small    br.anches   of 
Thuja    dolobrata,   which   also   last   well,    as  aUo 
suitable    pieces    of    Cupressus    Lawsoniana.      It 
Retinospora  plumosa  and  R.  squarrosa  had  green 
tints  instead  of  blue,  I  should  use  them  more  fre- 
quently :  as  it  is,  they  make  an  agreeable  change. 
Amongst    the    hardy   Grasses,    Eulalia    japonica 
variegata  and  E.  zebrina  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
At  the  present  time  I  am   using  one  of  the  Cape 
Pelargoniums  from  the  open  ground,  the  foliage 
of    which   is   much   divided    and   very   fragrant. 
Strong  plants  of  this  put  out  early  in  good  soil 
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will  supply  a  number  of   rather  long  shoots  all 
through  the  autumn. 

The  only  shrub  that  I  care  to  use  in  the  summer 
for  this  purpose  is  the  light  and  elegant  current 
year's  growth  of  SpiriL'a  Thunbergi.  In  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months  I  have  found  this 
preferred  to  anything  else.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  MILK  THISTLE. 

(.SILYBUJI  MAEIANUM. ) 

This  plant  i.s  so  handsome  in  leaf  and  so  distinct 
from  any  of  it.s  family,  that  it  is  well  worth 
growing  in  gardens  wliere  there  is  room  for  such 
plants  as  are  suitable  for  placing  in  semi-wild 
spots  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  trimly-kept 
garden.  It  is  a  native  plant,  biennial,  or  some- 
times only  annual  in  duration,  but  being  very 
easily  raised  fi'om  seed  it  gives  very  little 
trouble  to  grow  it  well.  The  chief  considera- 
tion is  a  very  rich  soil,  like  that  of  a  soft  rub- 
bish heap,  where  it  grows  rampant  and  develops 
large  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  broad-veined,  and 
marbled  with  silvery  white.  Where  it  grows 
freely  it  does  not  flower  till  the  following  year, 
which  is  an  advantage,  but  if  at  all  starved  it 
will  flower  and  seed  the  first  sea.sou.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  usual  purplish  colour  of 
Thistles  and  not  very  showy.  It  is  useful  for 
growing  in  ample  masses  in  company  with 
Scotch  Thistles,  Acanthus,  Aralias,  Polygonum, 
and  the  many  noble-leaved  jilauts  among  hardy 
perennials.  There  are  many  places  where 
clearings  could  be  made  in  dreary  woods  near 
country  houses  that  would  just  suit  such  plants 
as  these,  and  with  very  little  attention  and 
trouble  would  be  a  source  of  interest  through- 
out the  summer.  S.  eburneum  is  a  variety  of 
S.  niarianum,  with  white  spines  on  the  leaves. 
Seeds  of  this  plant,  called  variously  the  Milk 
Thistle,  Blessed  Thistle,  Holy  Thistle,  and  Our 
Lady's  Thistle,  can  be  obtained  from  large  seed 
houses.  \V.  G. 

Kew. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Herbaceous  borders. — Necessary  i'laxts.  —  I 
write  necessary  plants  because  in  these  days  \i  hen 
the  general  order  is  for  a  good  and  enduring  display 
on  the  borders  and  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  in  all  planting  operations 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  things  that 
are  likely  to  supply  the  demand,  and  in  those 
places  where  they  do  not  already  predominate, 
other  things  mu.st  be  weeded  out  to  make  room 
for  them.  The  time  for  planting  being  now  close 
at  hand,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  really  useful  things.  The  great 
number  of  varieties  now  obtainable  in  many  pro- 
minent families  of  perennials.  Irises,  Phlo.xes,  and 
Pyrethrums,  for  example,  not  only  enables  one  to 
greatly  prolong  their  season,  but  in  many  cases 
makes  an  important  difference  as  to  their  value 
for  cut  flowers.  I  find  the  firm,  solid  pip|ied 
Phloxes  will  stand  nearly  as  long  again  in  water 
as  the  old  flimsy,  star-shaped  flowers.  So  far  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  season  is  concerned,  the 
judicious  selection  of  sections  and  varieties  of 
families  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  points  to 
be  considered  before  starting  new  borders,  and  the 
len<;th  of  the  outdoor  display  and  a  constant  sup- 
ply for  the  flower  basket  are  materially  influenced 
thereby.  Any  gardener,  however  well  he  may  be 
versed  in  herbaceous  plants,  is  always  the  better 
for  a  careful  inspection  and  a  chat  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  good  hardy  plant  nursery  before 
making  out  his  order  for  plants  or  starting  his 
planting.  To  take  a  couple  of  cases  frooi  the 
families  above-named,  no  planter  in  these  days 
should  confine  himself  to  the  germanica  Iris  or 
decussata  Phloxes  when  they  only  represent  one 
season  of  the  year  ;  batter  a  few  from  each  section 
than  a  great  bulk  from  one.     Three   very  useful 


things  for  different  seasons  requiring  somewhat 
similar  treatment  will  be  found  in  Anemone  ful- 
gens,  Montbretias,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea — 
that  is,  they  all  like  a  deep,  rather  light  soil,  should 
be  planted  deeply,  well  mulched  in  early  winter, 
and  once  established,  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  Apropos  of  the  Montbretias,  especially 
crocosmia'flora,  already  noted  as  a  grand  border 
plant,  let  me  add  a  good  word  for  its  prolonged 
flowering  .season.  Our  plants  were  well  out  by 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  present  appearance  of 
the  plants  points  to  plenty  of  bloom  until  the 
middle  of  September.     Anemone  japonica  and  its 


The  Milk  Tki/lle  (Silybum  marianum) 

varieties  are  now  fast  coming  into  flower.  These 
are  very  useful  for  the  flower-basket  and  should 
find  a  place  in  all  gardens  ;  not,  however,  on  the 
herbaceous  border  proper  among  choice  plants, 
for  they  have  a  rambling  tendency  and  encroach 
on  all  sides  unless  strong  measures  are  taken  to 
keep  them  in  check.  A  good  position  on  the 
shrubbery  border  between  and  slightly  in  front  of 
two  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs  is  the  place  for 
them.  The  double  varieties  of  Achillea  ptarmica 
are  beautiful  in  themselves  and  will  stand  well  in 
a  cut  state  ;  the  new  large-flowering  forms  grow 
considerably  stronger  than  the  type.  I  like  to 
plant  towards  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  when 
the  stems  are  fairly  well  developed  to  peg  them 
loosely ;    the  individual  flower-stalks  will    then 


stand  up  well  throughout  the  length  of  the  stem 
and  give  a  nice  mass  of  white  about  a  foot  high. 
(Jood   free   varieties   of    Carnations   may  occupy 
positions  here   and   there   along   the   herbaceous 
border,  the  clumps  being  of  sutiicient  size  to  show 
a  good  mass  of  colour.     In  such  positions  I  like 
to  treat  them  as  biennials,  that  is,  layers  planted 
in   September,  1894,   would    not  be  cleared   away 
until    August,     1896.     After    flowering    in    1895 
enough  good  strong  layers  would  be  put  down  to 
cover  the  ground  and  allowed  to  remain,  the  result 
being  an  exceptionally  good  display  in  the  summer 
of  1896.     Dense  clumps  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  obtainable  for  a  long  time  in  the 
summer  from  one   or  two  of  the  Co- 
reopsis  family,  an<l  much   earlier   in 
the  season  from  the  Doronicums.  These 
really,  so   far  as  colour  and  sha|)e   of 
flower    are    concerned,  might  almost 
be   st}'led   spring    Sunflowers.     Gail- 
lardias  haveadvanced  rapidly  in  favour 
during  the  last  few  years,  so  much  so, 
that  one  very  seldom   finds  them  ab- 
sent from    any   collections   of   hardy 
flowers  that  may  be  staged  from  July 
right   away    to   October.     Very   rich 
colours  are  now  obtainable,  and  they 
possess    the  merit   of    doing  well  in 
rather  poor  soils.     Perhaps  some  hardy 
plant   grower   will    say   the   soil  and 
situation  most  favourable  to  the  well- 
being  of  Senecio  pulcher,  one  of  our 
best    late    summer-flowering    plants. 
My  plant  flowers  well  every  year,  but 
makes  no  headway.     It  is  hardly  any 
larger  than  when  it  was  planted  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.     Flowers  with 
light,  feathery  heads  of  bloom,  as  the 
Sea  Lavenders    and  Gypsophila,   are 
rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  are, 
like  the   Gaillardias  noted  above,   to 
be    found   in   all    collections    of    cut 
flowers.     Their  value  for  cutting  is  so 
great,  that  a  nice  stock  of  them  should 
be  an  essential  feature  in  all  large  her- 
baceous borders. 

Flowering  shrubs. — We  shall  take 
advantage  of  a  little  spare  time  during 
the   autumn    months   to    clear   away 
more  old   Laurels  in  any  open  space 
in  the  pleasui'e  ground  to  make  room 
for  a  nice  batch   of  flowering  shrubs 
that  were   inserted    as   cuttings   last 
autumn.       I  write   open    spaces    ad- 
visedly, because  even    if  Laurels  are 
cleared   away,    it    is    useless    to   put 
flowering  plants  under  the  shade   of 
trees.     This  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to   Beeches   that   have   seen 
their  best  daj's  and  are  showing  signs 
of  decay.       Nasty    fungoid    gi'owths 
spring  up  all  along  the  line  of  root 
of  such  trees,  renderiiig  the  ground 
simply  poisonous  to  all  shallow-root- 
ing plants.     Out  in  the  open,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  and  grounds  are 
vastly   improved   by  the  substitution 
of  a  bit  of  colour  here  and  there  for 
endless  banks  of  Laurels.     A  very  nice 
effect  can  be  produced  by  grouping 
different  families  together  in  variety, 
interspersing  some  of  the  strongest 
among  herbaceous  plants,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
hardy  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  C. 
uliginosum.  Delphiniums,  Starworts,and  perennial 
Sunflowers.     Due  regard  must  be  had  to  rabbits 
where  such  planting  operations  are  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  wild  garden,  as  they  are  very  partial  to 
many  herbaceous  things,  and  will  make  short  work 
of  them  if  they  can  obtain  access.     I  had  to  shift 
all  our  stock   of  Starworts  last  autumn,  and  this 
spring  the  rabbits  spoiled  a  very  nice  clump  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata.     Has  any  reader  seen  evi- 
dences of  their  attack  on  Azalea  pontica  ?     I  have 
never   noticed    marks   of   teeth    on  any  of  these 
plants,  and  have  come  to  t-he  conclusion,  I  hope 
rightly,  that,  like  the  Rhododendron,  this  Azalea 
may  claim  immunity  from  the  pest.     Two  good 
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wild  garden  plants  they  certainly  never  touch 
that  are  very  useful  occasionally  between  shrubs 
are  Foxgloves  and  the  giant  Mullein.  In  making 
selections  of  flowering  shrubs  the  newer  varieties 
of  Ribes  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  are  very  fine  in 
the  earlv  season,  and  are  also  well  adapted  for  pot 
work.  The  newer  Weigelas  and  Philadelphus 
also  take  rank  among  really  good  things  ;  indeed, 
there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the  list  of  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs  available  for  the 
brightening  up  of  out-lying  places  in  nearly  all 
gardens.  Some  may  be  planted  sufficiently  thick 
to  meet  and  cover  the  ground,  others  thinly,  with 
an  underneath  carpet  of  some  dwarf  hardy  plant, 
as  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  and  the  common  Musk.  The  difference  in 
the  style  of  planting  as  it  appUes  to  carpet  or  no 
carpet  depends  greatly  on  the  formation  of  the 
shrubs.  E.  BrRKEi.r.. 

Claremont.         

Abutilon   Tliompsoni  in   wet   seasons. — 

The  value  of  this  Abutilon  Is  great  when  well 
grown,  as,  given  a  dripping  season,  the  foliage  is 
luxuriant,  and  there  are  few  things  more  eft'ective 
for  the  flower  garden.  During  the  past  few  days 
I  have  seen  this  plant  used  to  great  advantage, 
some  specimens  on  a  single  stem  with  a  ground- 
work of  tufted  Pansy  Holyrood  being  very  efi'ec- 
tive.  Another  example  was  this  Abutilon  with 
Henri  Jacoby  Geranium  for  a  groundwork.  A  bed 
of  Begonia  semperflorens  (Vernon's  variety),  with 
its  dark  crimson  flowers  and  bronzy  leaves,  dotted 
over  with  this  Abutilon  was  also  charming.  The 
value  of  the  Abutilon  is  its  freedom  of  growth, 
and  seeing  how  readily  it  is  propagated  it  should 
be  largely  used.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  most  effec- 
tive ;  a  few  plants  potted  up  with  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  the  season  will  provide  a  supply  of  cuttings  for 
the  spring,  and  also  do  good  service  for  decorations 
through  the  winter  months. — G.  Wythes. 

The  double  Arrowhead. — This  is  a  showy  and 
precious  water  plant  at  the  present  time,  but, 
aquatic  as  it  is,  it  seems  this  year  rather  weather- 
beaten  by  the  downpour  of  incessant  rain,  and 
will  not  be  nearly  so  fine  as  last  year.  All  who 
have  water  should  grow  it  near  the  margin,  and  if 
there  is  a  deposit  of  mud  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  it  by  means  of  its  fleshy  tubers,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  need 
only  be  pushed  into  the  mud  with  from  6  inches 
to  12  inches  of  water  over  them.  The  handsome 
leaves  come  up  earl}',  and,  standing  well  above  the 
water,  are  attractive  alone.  When  summer  is 
merging  into  autumn  the  flower-spikes  shoot  up 
between  the  leaves  strong  and  erect,  bearing  the 
flowers  in  whorls.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure 
white,  and  very  double,  forming  perfect  rosettes, 
and  lasting  longer  than  the  single-flowered  native 
form  of  our  streams.  U'ater-fowl  are  fond  of  its 
starchy  roots,  and  will  dig  them  out  of  the  mud 
and  speedily  devour  them. — A.  H. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Basing  Park,  Alton.- The  Apple  crop  is 
much  under  the  average  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  trees  are  healthy  and  clean,  but  the  fruit  is 
small  and  late.  I  think  the  great  cause  of  the 
fruit  falling  off  is  the  sudden  changes  and  cold, 
wet  weather.  Pears  are  a  first-class  crop  on  the 
walls,  but  poor  on  standard  trees.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  good  crop,  but  fruit  small ;  trees  much 
blighted.  Plums  a  good  crop  on  the  walls  and 
fruits  fine,  but  on  standard  trees  the  fruit  small 
and  much  split.  Much  of  the  fruit  has  fallen  off 
before  it  was  ripe.  Cherries  are  bad.  We  had  a 
heavy  crop  set,  but  the  late  frost  so  much  injured 
them  that  most  of  them  dropped  off.  The  trees 
are  very  much  blighted.  Strawberries  almost  a 
failure,  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  of  May  20  and 
21  and  the  wet  and  cold  weather  that  followed. 


We  had  first-rate  crops  of  Gooseberries,  Currants 
and  Rasplicrrios. 

Vki:htaiii.ks. — Early  Potatoes  have  done  well 
this  season.  I  grow  Veitcli's  Imjiroved  Ashlc.if, 
which  is  \'ery  early  and  good  in  every  way.  Among 
late  kinds  The  Gentleman  and  Magnum  Bonum  I 
hnd  keep  freer  from  disease  than  any  other  kinds. 
Peas  have  been  most  abundant  this  season  and 
good.  French  Beans  late  this  season,  as  they  got 
cut  by  frost  on  May  20  and  21.  Of  the  running 
varieties,  Mammoth  and  Chelsea  (Jiant  White 
have  very  large  pods  and  are  good  for  exhibition, 
but  1  [jrefer  tlie  short  scarlet-flowered  kind,  only 
IS  inches  high  and  most  prolific.  When  better 
known  it  will  be  grown  in  every  garden,  as  it  re- 
quires no  staking.  Cauliflowers  have  been  won- 
derfully good  the  earlj'  part  of  the  season.  I  graw 
Pearl,  a  small  kind.  If  sown  in  heat  in  February 
and  pricked  out  into  cold  frames,  and  when  large 
enough  planted  on  a  south  border,  it  conies  fit  for 
use  as  early  as  those  kept  under  handlights  a'l 
through  the  winter,  and  produces  nice  little  heads. 
The  best  late  kinds  are  Walcheren  and  Autumn 
Giant. — William  Smythe. 

Wateringbury  Place,  Maidstone.  —  The 
Apple  crop  is  quite  a  failure.  Pears  and  Peaches 
above  the  average.  Soft  fruit  has  been  very  good. 
Strawberries  very  plentiful,  much  above  the 
average.  Cherries  were  good,  but  a  great  many 
spoiled  througli  bad  weather.  The  season  of  isd.'j 
well  ripened  the  wood,  but  the  May  frost  spoilt 
the  crop  in  a  great  manj'  places  round  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  vegetables  are  good,  with  the  exception  of 
second  early  and  late  Peas. — J.  (i.  Ne.vme. 

Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. — 
With  very  few  exceptions  I  never  remember  a 
mora  ho])eful  promise  of  a  remarkably  full  fruit 
crop  than  that  of  this  year  at  blooming  time,  but 
the  .severe  frost  of  May  20  and  21,  coupled  with 
the  long-continued  wet  and  sunless  weather  whilst 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  prevented  anything  like 
a  free  "  set "  amongst  Apples.  Where  the  fruit 
set  freely  the  unfavourable  weather  at  the  time 
caused  a  serious  check  to  its  free  swelling,  setting 
uj)  a  fungus  upon  the  skin,  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  fruit  dropping.  Irish  Peach  is  an  instance 
of  this  disfigurement.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling 
Castle,  Ecklinville,  Mere  de  Menage,  (iolden 
Spire,  Warner's  King,  New  Hawthornden  and 
HoUandbury  are  the  best  amongst  kitchen  varie- 
ties. Of  dessert  kinds,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  and  Lady  Sudeley  are 
the  best.  Cox's  Orange  is  a  total  failure.  The 
same  maj'  be  said  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Pears 
are  an  abundant  crop  both  on  bushes  in  the  open 
and  trained  trees  against  the  walls.  Such  sorts 
as  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse 
d'Angoulemc,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice  promise  to  give  fine  fruit.  Plums 
in  this  garden  are  a  poor  crop  ;  the  trees  bore  so 
heavily  last  j-ear  that  they  were  not  expected  to 
give  a  full  one  this.  In  the  market  gardens 
wliere  such  kinds  as  Orleans  and  Victoria  are 
largely  grown  tliere  are  abundant  crops.  Cherries 
wci-e,  as  they  alwaj'S  are  in  this  neighbourhood,  a 
full  crop,  the  fruit  swelling  to  a  good  size. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  out  of  doors 
"  set "  quantities  of  fruit ;  the  early  kinds,  such  as 
Alexander,  Princess  Louise,  and  Waterloo,  how- 
ever, failed  to  ripen  scarcely  a  single  fruit.  So  con- 
tinuous was  the  rain  and  scarce  the  sunshine  that 
the  fruit  rotted  upon  the  trees  instead  of  ripening 
properly.  Later  kinds  like  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Dymond,  and  Walburton's  Admirable  and  Elruge 
Nectarine  are  more  promising  ;  the  fruit  appears 
to  be  swelling  freely.  Gooseberries  generally 
were  an  average  crop  ;  here  they  were  a  heavy 
one,  but  the  fruit  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
wet.  Currants  of  all  kinds  were  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  other  years.  Raspberries  gave  a  full  croj)  ; 
immense  quantities  are  now  being  grown  for  the 
London  and  other  markets.  Strawberries  were 
under  an  average,  speaking  generally.  In  some 
gardens  they  were  very  tine  owing  to  the  shel- 
tered position.  Noble  has  done  good  service, 
coming  in  quite  the  earliest  and  realising  good 


prices.  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  has  in  many  instances 
given  excellent  results.  The  [)rices  right  through 
the  season  have  kept  higher  than  usual,  which 
made  amends  for  the  thinness  of  crop.  Filberts 
and  Cob  Nuts  are  an  immense  crop  ;  'iV'alnuts  are 
thin.  The  dry  season  experienced  during  1H!).3  no 
doubt  is  the  cause  of  some  kinds  of  fruit,  and  va- 
rieties also,  giving  such  poor  results  this  year. 
The  prospect  for  Apple  blossom  next  year  is  most 
cheering  ;  the  embryo  fruit-buds  are  cjuite  plump 
even  at  this  early  stage. 

Vegetables  never  were  better.  The  only  blot 
is  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  the  Potatoes. 
This  is  very  bad  in  the  neighbourhood ;  even 
Magnum  Bonum  is  affected.  The  early  sorts, 
such  as  Ringleader  and  Myatt's,  gave  good  crops 
of  clean  tubers;  second  earlies,  like  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling and  Snowdrop,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Windsor  Castle  and  Satisfaction  have  fully  borne 
out  their  reputation  of  being  excellent  croppers, 
the  tubers  being  all  that  could  be  desired  in  every 
respect.  Peas  have  grown  abnormally  high,  but 
(he  crop  has  been  a  good  one.  Such  favourite 
sorts  as  Duke  of  Albany,  Fortyfold,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  have  still  maintained  their  good  name. 
Cauliflowers  I  never  saw  better;  both  autumn  and 
sj)ring-sown  plants  turned  in  (juickly  and  well, 
producing  capital  heads.  Early  spring  Cabbages 
were  both  plentiful  and  of  gcod  quality.  EUam's 
Dwarf  is  much  the  best  variety  for  an  early  .'•up- 
ply  of  compact  succulent  heads.  We  commenced 
to  cut  Asparagus  out  of  doors  in  March,  and  the 
beds  gave  this  year  a  long  supply  of  good  heads. 
The  showery  weather  experienced  duiing  the 
latter  half  of  .June  and  the  whole  of  .July  favoured 
an  early  growth  of  all  winter  stuff'.  Brussels 
.Sprouts  and  Broccoli  are  most  promising.  A  fine 
September  is  now  required  to  enable  the  plants 
to   make   a   firm    and    satisfactory    growth. — E. 

MOLYNEUX. 

Chalfont  Park,  Slough. — The  past  season 
has  been  verj- unfavourable  for  many  crops.  Straw- 
berries were  a  complete  failure.  Red  Currants 
were  partially  destroyed  by  blight,  though  the 
trees  were  continually  sj'ringed.  Pears,  Plums, 
Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
Nuts  are  very  abundant,  and  trees  clean  and 
healthy.  Apples  with  us  are  a  very  good  crop, 
but  the  trees  in  many  cases  badly  blighted. 
Apples  in  this  locality  are  generally  very  scarce. 
Peaches  on  outside  walls  are  good,  though  very 
late,  owing  to  cold  days  and  nights. 

Potatoes,  though  badly  cut  with  frost,  are  now 
jiclding  a  good  crop.  Vegetables  in  general 
have  done  exceedingly  well.  Peas  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  though  late.  Potatoes  are  very 
much  diseased. — G.  Beatos. 

Little    Giddesden  Ho"£e,  Betkhamsted. 

— The  hot,  dr}'  season  of  189.3  ripened  the  wood 
of  all  fruit  trees  well,  and  left  a  grand  show  of 
fruit  spurs,  which  with  this  year's  fine  spring 
opened  well.  The  fruit  set  well,  and  the  foliage 
having  afforded  ample  protection  to  the  young 
fruit,  we  have  excellent  crops  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Damsons  and  Plums  both  on  walls  and  standards, 
tiooseberries  and  Currants  are  also  abundant. 
Raspberries  only  half  a  crop.  Strawberries  fair 
only,  as  the  first  blooms  were  cut  oft'  by  the  May 
frosts. —  J.  C.  Seymour. 

Binfield  Manor,  BraeknelL— All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  flowered  exceedingly  well,  and  never 
looked  more  promising,  but  the  severe  frosts  of 
May  21  and  22  quite  shattered  our  hopes  of  its 
being  a  fruit  season,  and  the  showery  weather  we 
ha\e  had  so  long  has  been  very  much  against  the 
fruit.  Apricots  rotting  and  Plums  si)litting,  and 
poor  in  flavour.  Strawberries  have  been  quite  a 
failure  owing  to  frost.  Apricots  a  heavy  crop  ; 
also  I'eaches  and  Nectarines.  Pears  a  good  crop 
everywhere.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Plums 
are  very  plentiful.  Currants,  both  Red  and  Black, 
have  been  very  scarce,  the  trees  having  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  aphis.  Raspberries  a  good 
crop,  but  a  great  many  spoilt  by  rain.  Cherries 
a  good  crop.     Ciooseberries  were  a  fair  crop. 

Vegetables  have  done  well,  and  promise  to  be 
good.     Early  Peas,  Potatoes  and  Beans  were  all 
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severely  cut  down  by  frost,  and  consequently 
were  very  poor.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  so  much 
rain,  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  among  Potatoes. 
— Harry  Howell. 

Wakefield  Park,  Mortimer. — Apples  gene- 
rally in  this  district,  with  the  exceptiorw  of  a  few 
isolated  places,  are  a  very  thin  crop,  although 
there  was  abundance  of  bloom.  The  frosts  on 
May  20,  21  and  22  and  the  jilague  of  caterpillars 
destroyed  the  bloom  and  denuded  the  trees  of 
foliage.  Pears  are  abundant,  both  on  walls,  ])yra- 
raids  and  standards,  but  the  excessive  rains  are 
causing  a  great  many  to  crack.  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines and  Figs  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  very  slow  in 
ripening,  owing  to  the  want  of  sunshine.  Plums 
are  under  average  with  us,  but  what  we  have  are 
good.  Apricots  a  heavy  crop  and  of  good  (luality. 
Strawberries  were  only  half  a  crop,  all  the  earliest 
bloom  having  been  killed  by  the  May  frosts. 
Black  Currants  good  crop.  Red  Currants  none. 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  heavy  crop.  Dam- 
sons fair  crop.  Hazel  Nuts  abundant. 
•  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Potatoes,  which  are  very  much  diseased  ; 
quite  half  the  crop  is  useless. — J.  H.  Rose. 

Aston  Clinton,  Tring. — The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  very  thin  ;  the  neighbourhood 
being  wet  and  cold,  the  spring  frosts  played  great 
havoc.  Damsons  and  some  of  the  coarser  local 
Plums  are  fair  in  thickly  planted  orchards. 
Apples  are  very  scarce.     Pears    are    but    little 

frown.  Currants  a  partial  crop  and  blighted, 
trawberries  and  Raspberries  none,  and  we  have 
very  few  Gooseberries.  Nuts  a  good  crop,  but 
Walnuts  none.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not 
grown  outdoors. 

Potatoes  now  have  the  disease  in  the  tubers  as 
well  as  the  haulm,  and  the  smell  is  very  offensive. 
The  early  sorts  we  ha\'e  lifted  were  poor,  as  many 
never  came  up  again  after  they  were  cut  down  by 
frost.  The  growth  on  the  late  ones  is  very  rank. 
All  the  green  crops  are  very  luxuriant.  I  do  not 
think  the  hot  dry  time  of  last  year  distressed  the 
fruit  trees  about  here,  as  the  cold  subsoil  enabled 
them  to  hold  out.— J.  W.  Surimtton. 

Shrubbs  Hill,  Sunningdale.— The  crop  of 
Apples,  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Wellington, 
Golden  Noble,  Blenheim  Orange,  Frogmore  Pro- 
lific, is  very  heavy.  We  have  also  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  Pears,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^ 
Clairgeau,  Doyenne  d'Ete  and  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  being  abundant.  Morello  Cherries,  Goose- 
berries, Black  Currants  and  Plums  of  dififerent 
sorts  are  very  satisfactory,  but  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Red  Currants  and  Figs  as  a  rule 
have  been  very  poor,  owing  to  the  late  frosts  of 
May  20,  which  cut  the  flowers  off. 

We  have  splendid  crops  of  Peas,  also  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Onions  — in  fact,  all  vegetable  crops 
are  remarkably  good  this  year  and  winter  stuff  in 
general  looks  M'ell.  The  Potato  crop  is  very  good, 
although  it  was  cut  back  by  frost.  I  have  found 
a  few  diseased  ones.  —  W.  S.ilmdn. 

Warlies  Gardens,  Waltham  Abbey. ^Our 
fruit  crop  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  Apples, 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  Red  and  Black  Cur- 
rants, is  far  above  the  average.  Pears  and  Plums 
arean  enormouscrop,  and  where  judiciou.sly  thinned 
promise  well.  Pear  trees  that  for  several  years 
have  borne  nothing  are  well  loaded,  and  others 
that  have  been  spotted  or  cracked  and  unfit  for 
table  are  this  year  clean  and  healthy.  The  late 
frosts  on  May  21  and  22  made  havoc  amongst  our 
Apple  trees,  especially  the  late  sorts  which  were  in 
full  bloom  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  earlier  and 
freer  setting  varieties  escaped,  such  asGoklen  Spire, 
Keswick,  and  .Uanks  Codlin.  Lord  Suttield  and  a 
few  others  that  had  set  their  fruit  escaped  as  far  as 
damage  to  fruit  was  concerned,  but  received  such 
a  check  to  their  growth,  that  it  has  been  stunted 
and  covered  with  blight  all  summer.  Poaches 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears  on  walls  are  bearintr 
crops  far  above  average,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  the  trees  also  being  in  fine  health. 
Amongst  small  fruit,  Strawberries  and  Red  Cur- 
rants suffered  most.  The  former,  which  promised 
to  be  a  large  crop,  were  not  up  to  average,  the 


latter  very  poor  and  almost  unfit  for  use,  being  so 
covered  with  blight.  Black  Currants  werean  average 
crop.  Raspberries  were  over  the  average  and  of 
good  quality,  (iooseberries  a  very  heavy  crop, 
the  bushes  being  completely  weighed  down  with 
them.  The  hot  summer  and  tine  autumn  of  1S03 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  fruit  trees,  and  I 
believe  the  better  sample  of  fruit  we  have  this 
year  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  last  year's  wood. 

We  have  an  average  crop  of  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, with  the  exception  of  Peas  and  Marrows. 
Early  Peas  were  good,  but  late  ones  poor.  Pota- 
toes are  badly  diseased. — W.  Clark. 

Binsted-Wyck,  Alton. — Apples  are  much 
below  the  average  ;  some  trees  that  were  exposed 
to  the  frosty  winds  in  May  were  quite  leafless  in 
June.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Damsons  are  above  the 
average  especially.  Damson  trees  require  to  be 
propped  up  to  prevent  them  breaking  down. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  plentiful,  but  small, 
late  trees  being  very  much  blighted.  Strawberries 
were  almost  a  failure.  Gooseberries  plentiful  and 
good  ;  there  were  a  few  caterpillars,  but  the 
sparrows  cleared  them.  Raspberries  average. 
All  Currants  very  much  blighted  and  small. 
Filberts  and  Cobs  plentiful.     No  Walnuts. 

Potatoes  average  crop,  but  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing very  fast.  Beans  and  Peas  have  been  good 
and  plentiful.  Late  sowings  of  Peas  very  much 
mildewed. — John  Rogers. 


Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere. — The  fruit  crop  is 
disappointing.  Strawberries  were  much  under 
average,  and  poor  in  quality  owing  to  the  frost. 
Raspberries  liave  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Currants  of 
all  sorts  and  (iooseberries,  but  the  cold  continuous 
rains  have  caused  them  to  rot  and  crack  freely. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  over  aver- 
age and  the  trees  clean.  Pears  in  general  are 
much  over  average,  but  during  the  past  fortnight 
they  have  cracked  freely.  Plums  are  about  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  with  very  fine  fruit,  but  they  are 
now  cracking.  Apples  are  almost  a  failure,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tree  here  and  there,  although 
the  bloom  was  glorious.  Nuts,  Medlars,  and 
Mulberries  are  very  heavy.  Our  trees  did  not 
suffer  from  the  drought  and  heavy  crops  the  past 
season.  In  a  season  like  1893  the  benefit  of  mulch- 
ing was  most  marked.  My  general  practice  is  to 
well  mulch  all  fruit  trees  with  long  manure,  and 
a  watering  or  two  with  the  hose  keep  things  going 
a  long  time. 

Peas  were  late  in  coming  in,  nineteen  days  later 
than  last  year.  The  midseason  kinds  filled  well, 
but  were  short-lived,  owing  to  mildew  through  the 
continuous  rains  and  low  temperature.  The  follow- 
ing are  my  selection  out  of  the  many  I  grow  : 
Veitch's  Extra  Early,  Exonian,  William  I., 
Criterion,  Duke  of  Albany,  Prodigy,  Autocrat, 
and  Sturdy.  Dwarf  Beans  have  not  set  so  freely 
this  .season  as  in  former  years.  Runners,  on  the 
iither  hand,  have  done  well.  Broccoli  stood  well 
the  past  spring  and  gave  a  supply  well  into  tlic 
Cauliflower  season.  That  splendid  variety  Model 
still  merits  the  high  encomiums  passed  on  it  as 
the  hardiest  and  handsomest  late  Broccoli.  Onions 
are  the  most  general  crop  that  I  have  seen  for 
years  and  free  from  mildew  andmaggot.  Carrots  are 
also  a  regular  and  clean  crop.  Brussels  Sprouts 
have  grown  so  freely  that  I  fear  the  buttons  will 
be  large  and  loose,  at  least  tlie  earlier  ones. 
Asparagus  got  cut  by  frost  early  in  the  season, 
but  produced  fine  heads  afterwards.  The  Pota- 
toes are  of  excellent  quality,  although  not  so  fine 
in  general  as  in  some  years.  Some  of  the  kidney 
varieties  are  much  diseased,  while  others  have 
scarcely  a  tuber  touclied.  Late  ones  up  to  the  pre- 
sent do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  attack. 
— A.  Evans. 

Holly  Lodge,   Highgate,   London,   N.— 

Apples  under  the  average  and  small,  trees  having 
been  damaged  by  frost  when  in  bloom  and  the 
foliage  by  insects  since.  Pears  abundant,  but 
some  of  the  sorts  not  swelling  kindly.  Plums 
above  the  average;  trees  much  infested  by  insects. 
Gooseberries  heavy  crop.     Currants,  Black,  Red 


and  White,  below  the  average,  some  of  the  fruit 
and  foliage  being  black  from  honeydew.  Rasp- 
berries fairly  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Strawberries  average  crop,  much  damaged  by 
wet.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good  crop  and 
ripening  fairly  well.  Morello  Cherries  full  crop 
of  well  ripened  fruit. 

Vegetables  during  spring  and  summer  have 
been  plentiful  and  good,  but  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  an  early  autumn  are  evinced  by  complete 
cessation  of  growth  in  such  crops  as  Peas,  Vege- 
table Marrows,  &c.  — J.  Willakd. 

Coolhurst,  Horsham.— Although  1893  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  weather  to 
ensure  the  ripening  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  of 
every  kind,  yet  the  fruit  crop  is  a  comparative 
failure  in  most  places.  Here  we  have  not  so  much 
reason  to  complain  as  many  of  our  neighbours. 
Strawberries  promised  well  and  would  have  no 
doubt  been  plentiful,  as  in  former  years,  had  not 
the  frost  in  May  taken  a  good  part  of  the  bloom. 
But  for  the  plants  being  strong  and  full  of  foliage, 
which  protected  the  bloom  to  a  large  extent, 
the  crop  would  have  been  smaller  than  it  was. 
Out  of  a  number  of  varieties  grown,  Vicomtesse, 
President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton   were  the  kinds 


that  bore  best  ;  indeed,  Vicomtesse  and  President 
are  two  of  the  most  reliable  kinds  in  cultivation, 
although  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  its  foli- 
.age  if  the  winter  is  severe.  Rr.spberries  have 
been  good,  although  one  or  two  kinds  seem  to  have 
been  a  little  smaller  than  usual,  which  might  be  so 
far  accounted  for  from  the  want  of  sun  and  so 
much  rain,  which  cooled  the  ground,  and  the  fruit 
in  consequence  did  not  develop  to  its  proper  size 
nor  usual  sweetness.  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants  have  been  plentiful  and  good.  Cher- 
ries promised  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
but  the  trees  were  attacked  with  black  fly ;  this 
and  the  frost  seemed  to  destroy  the  fruit,  for 
it  in  time  all  fell  off.  Plums  of  all  kinds  grown 
here  are  bearing  fine  crops,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Pears,  but  these  set  in  many  cases  so  abun- 
dantly that  a  deal  of  thinning  had  to  be  done. 
One  or  two  of  the  finer  sorts,  such  as  Beurr<; 
Superfin  and  Doyenne  du  Comice,  are  not  swell- 
ing their  fruit  so  freely  as  they  should.  No  doubt 
the  ground  being  cold"  from  the  wet  may  be  the 
cause  of  this.  Apples  are  a  thin  crop  all  through, 
although  there  was  a  great  show  of  blossom.  Fil- 
berts are  plentiful  and  large.  Mulberries  good. 
Medlars  fair. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  have  on  the  whole  been 
and  are  still  good.  Peas  to  begin  the  season  were 
a  little  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  cold  nir>-hts 
in  May.  Cauliflowers  not  so  good  as  in  past 
seasons.  Potatoes  have  suffered  more  than  any 
crop  in  the  garden,  having  been  three  times  frosted 
down.  The  consequence  is  that  the  crop  is  the 
poorest  for  the  past  seven  years  here.  If  wasps 
were  the  pest  of  last  year,  mice  have  been  the 
pest  of  this  year.  They  took  the  Strawberries  in 
quantity,  then  Peas  ;  then  they  found  their  way 
into  the  vineries  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
Grapes.  Last  July  was  the  wettest  here  for  the 
last  seven  years. — A.  Kemp. 

Great  Gearies,  Ilford — The  season  so  far 
has  been  very  good  for  the  growth  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  the  crop  of  both  is  fully  up  to  the 
average  ;  indeed,  the  Pear  crop  is  more  than  the 
average.  Trees  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Brockworth  Park, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and 
Beurrg  Superfin  are  bent  down  and  in  some  ca.ses 
broken  with  the  weight  of  fruit,  .although  the 
branches  have  been  supported  with  stout  sticks. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent  if  we  could 
now  have  fine  weather  to  ripen  it  off.  Apples  are 
good  and  of  large  size,  the  Apple-boring  maggot 
having  done  but  little  harm  this  year.  All  we 
want  in  the  case  of  the  Apple  crop  is  fine  weather 
to  ripen  it.  Plums  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit 
has  been  cjuite  spoiled  by  the  wet  weather  ;  quite 
half  the  crop  is  worthless,  owing  to  the  fruit 
cracking  with  the  wet.  Tlie  Green  Gage,  both 
on  walls  and  in  the  open,  is  a  most  abundant 
crop.  Jefferson's,  Kirke's  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
on    the   walls    are    plentiful.     Apricots   were    a 
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medium  crop,  but  tlie  fruit  suffered  from  the  wet. 
Cherries  nbundant  and  <;ood ;  the  Moiellos  on 
walls  wore  l.idcn  from  base  to  summit.  We  never 
before  had  such  a  crop,  but  it  was  dithcult  to  find 
a  really  dry  day  to  t'athor  the  fruit  for  iireservjnf;. 
All  sm  ill  fruits  were  fairly  good,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  Raspberries,  which  were  jioor.  Tlie  few 
fruits  we  had  were  spoiled  with  the  rain,  so  also 
were  thecroiis  of  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries. 
The  croii  was  good,  and  it  was  vexing  to  see  the 
splendid  fruit  of  the  Lancashire  i>iize  varieties 
burst,  owing  to  the  wet  weather. 

It  has  been  a  good  season  for  the  kitchen  gar- 
dener ;  no  trouble  to  get  out  the  crops,  the  damp 
weather  favouring  planting.  All  the  Brassica 
tribe  has  <rro«  n  freely  and  clean.  Teas,  Beans, 
dwarf,  kidiK-y  and  runner  Beans  have  been  very 
tine.  Marrows  excellent.  I  hope  if  the  we.ather 
in  Seii^ember  is  favourable  to  obtain  a  good  crop 
from  the  Tomatoes  on  walls.  Onions  are  a  splen- 
did crop.  Carrots  and  Parsnips  are  also  good, 
but  the  Potato  crop,  which  promised  well  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  now  badly  affected  with  disease.— 
J.  DorcL.is. 

Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley.  —  Apples 
here  a  failure.  The  bloom  was  very  weak 
and  scanty,  and  some  of  the  trees  were  flower- 
ess.  The  weather,  too,  at  the  time  of  bloorn- 
ino-'  was  very  cold  and  unsettled,  and  so  it 
has  continued  ever  since.  Strawberries  suffered 
in  much  the  same  way.  (Jooseberries  were  abun- 
dant. Currants  thin  and  much  blighted.  Pears 
very  good,  but  late,  and  no  chance  of  making  a 
good  finish.  Plums  also  good  crops,  but  late. 
Raspberries  not  so  good  as  usual.  Nuts,  Cobs 
and  Filberts  abundant.  Walnuts  thin.  Wood 
Nuts  very  he.ivy  crops. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  have  been  excellent. 
Potatoes,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  average.  Ashleaf  varieties  good.  Tlie 
foliage  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Rose  and 
Puritan  went  off,  and  many  of  the  tubers  have 
been  found  diseased  ;  late  crops  promise  to  be 
gODd.  — G.  BuixnAM. 

Els3nliam°sHall  Gardens.— Apples  are  very 
scarce.  We  have  been  planting  about  two  acres  of 
trees  everv  year  for  five  years.  The  Applrs  made 
good  wood  last  year  and  showed  plenty  of  bloom, 
but  the  sharp  frost  in  the  spring  followed  b\- 
blight  sti-ipped  the  trees  of  their  leaves  and  fruit, 
too"  in  many  cases.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  suffered 
most ;  we  have  200  trees  without  a  single  fruit  on. 
We  have  a  splendid  crop  of  Plums  ;  trees  planted 
from  two  to  five  vears  ago  are  loaded,  especially 
Victoria,  Curlew,  The  Czar,  Monarch,  Gage  Plums, 
and  Damsons.  The  wet  weather  has  cracked  a  good 
many  this  last  week.  There  is  a  good  crop  of 
Pears.  Gooseberries,  Currants  (Red  and  Black), 
and  Raspberries  have  done  well.  Strawberries 
were  a  failure.  Apricots  a  good  crop.— Willi.vm 
Plester. 

Hurstbourne  Park,  Whitchurch.— Apples 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  about  half  a  cro]j ;  the 
trees  suHe'red  when  in  bloom.  Pears  are  far 
above  the  average  ;  all  the  best  sorts  on  walls  and 
standards  are  carrying  he.avy  crops.  Peaches  of 
sorts  very  fair  crop.  Apricots  very  heavy,  in  fact 
much  above  the  average,  but  owing  to  so  much 
wet  they  do  not  ripen  well  out  of  doors.  Plums 
very  heavy.  Strawberries  very  bad  in  the  district, 
the  plants  having  suffered  when  in  bloom.  Cher- 
ries very  poor  -nith  exception  of  Morellos  and 
trees  badly  blighted.  Raspberries  very  good. 
Red  and  White  Currants  nearly  a  failure.  Goose- 
berries heavy  crop. — R.  Perry. 

Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury.— Not- 
withstanding the  unusual  amount  of  sun  that  we 
enjoyed  in  1803,  the  prospect  of  the  fruit  crop  fur 
the  present  year  was  at  no  time  promising. 
Apples  broke  irregularly  and  weak,  the  bloom, 
too,  opened  very  irregularly  and  set  badly,  the 
result  is  on  most  kinds  half  a  crop  and  the  fruit 
small.  Plums  on  pyramid  and  standard  trees  also 
about  half  a  crop  and  very  late.  Pears  an  average 
crop  on  wall  and  espalier  trees,  but  small  ;  on 
pyramids  very  irregular.  Strawberries  very  much 
damaged  by   frost  of  May   20,  the  weaker  side 


blooms  only  remaining,  fruit  consenuently  small, 
excepting  Bicton  Pino.  Gooseberries  much 
spoiled  by  frost,  half  a  crop  of  small  fruit  remain- 
ing ;  bushes  generally  unhealthy.  Raspberries 
half  a  crop  of  fair  fruit,  the  bushes  making  much 
better  growth  than  last  year.  Currants  very  de- 
ficient and  [)0or  in  i|uaUty. 

All  early  vegetable  crops  were  damaged  by 
the  frost  of  May  2(1,  particularly  Potatoes.  Peas 
and  Broad  Beans  in  exposed  places  were  cut  to 
the  ground.  The  crops  were  late,  and  idl  early 
and  midseason  Potatoes  very  small,  and  as  yet  no 
disease.  Aparagus  better  than  for  some  years. 
All  vegetables  of  the  Brassica  class  poor  and 
blighted.  Dwarf  Beans  very  poor.  Midseason 
and  later  Peas,  runner  and  Broad  Beans  very 
good  and  free  from  mildew  ;  other  root  crops, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beets,  &c. ,  have  done 
well.  Onions  a  good  crop,  and  free  from  maggot. 
All  saladings  are  very  good.  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  autumn  Cauliflowers  looking  well  ;  so  also  are 
late  Potatoes.— J.  J.^qoes. 

Cliveden,  Maidenhead.  —  Apples  under 
average.  Pears  on  walls  good,  on  pyramids  bad. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  outside  good.  Plums  aver- 
age. Cherries  average.  Bush  fruits  average  crop. 
Raspberries  set  well,  but  wanted  sun.  Straw- 
berries were  small,  but  good  ;  being  sheltered,  the 
frost  of  May  did  not  injure  them.    Nuts  good  crop. 

Sun  much  needed  to  swell  Peas  up  and  set 
the  Runner  Beans.  Potatoes  good  crop,  but 
early  varieties  suffered  from  the  disease.  All  other 
vegetables  are  good. — Arthur  B.  Wadds. 
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Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The 
year  1S94  will  long  be  remembered  in  low-lying 
districts  as  one  of  the  worst  fruit  years  on  record. 
Until  the  May  frost  came,  a  better  promise  of  a 
good  fruit  year  was  never  seen.  Apples,  of  which 
we  have  none  on  walls,  were  practically  all  killed ; 
here  and  there  a  single  miserable  specimen  still 
hangs  on  the  trees.  Pears  escaped  better  than 
Apples,  though  most  of  the  crop  was  spoiled.  Of 
those  left  on  the  trees  the  skins  of  many  were 
injured  and  the  fruit  cannot  swell ;  consequently 
cracking  is  prevalent.  Many  were  injured  at  the 
core,  and  have  been  dropping  more  or  less  ever 
since  the  frost.  Those  which  are  carried  through 
to  the  ripening  period  will  not '  keep,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  thoroughly  sound-cored  fruit  to  be 
found,  all  being  more  or  less  discoloured.  Apricots 
a  heavy  crop,  but  the  dull  and  wet  weather  will  not 
allow  them  to  ripen  up  as  they  should.  Short- 
tailed  mice  have  again  been  troublesome  and 
spoil  a  lot  of  the  ripest  fruit.  Plums  were  all 
killed  on  open  bushes  ;  on  walls  there  is  a  heavy 
crop.  Of  Cherries  the  same  may  be  said  as  of 
Plums.  Fruit  on  walls  very  fine  and  good.  Goose- 
berries a  good  crop  on  bushes  but  slightly  pruned. 
Raspberries  much  under  average,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  sheltered  bunches  of  bloom  escaping. 
Strawberries  suffered  badly,  but  many  escaped,  as 
our  plants  had  made  extra  fine  and  strong  leafage 
which  slightly  protected  the  flowers.  My  old 
favourite  Vicomtesse  bore  more  fruit  than  all 
other  kinds  put  together.  Noble  was  a  failure, 
A  few  young  plants  of  Latest  of  All  carried  some 
fine  fruit.  The  soil  here  seems  to  suit  this  va- 
riety. Black  Currants  were  an  average  crop.  Red 
and  White  Currants,  except  on  walls,  were  very 
inferior,  only  a  few  fruits  escaping.  The  bushes, 
too,  have  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  aphides. 
Peaches  good,  but  late.  All  the  Figs  were  killed. 
Grapes  very  poor.  Medlars  good  average  crop. 
(,,luinces  none.  Filberts  fair  average  crop.  Wal- 
nuts all  killed. 

Tomatoes  have  swelled  but  slowly,  and  cannot 
ripen  in  such  weather.  Early  Potatoes  which  got 
cut  by  the  frost  have  done  badly.  Later  plant- 
ings of  the  same  sorts  did  well.  All  earlies  and 
second  earlies  have  been  lifted  and  stored,  as  the 
disease  is  very  prevalent.  Early  Peas,  which  had 
been  sown  in  plenty,  were  spoiled  by  the  frost 
and  only  gave  a  light  crop.     Altogether  it  has  not 

been  a  good  Pea  year.     Onions  where  sown  early 


sowings  wore  injured  by  mildew,  which  has  been 
very  prevalent.  Celery  is  remarkably  fine.  All 
kinds  of  autumn  and  winter  vegetables  look  very 
well.  — .L  C.  Tam.ack. 

Ampton  Paik,  Bury  St.  Edmutds.— In  this 
locality  Apples,  Pears  and  I'lums  in  the  ojjen  are 
very  scarce,  having  been  nearly  all  killed  by  the 
frost  on  May  20  and  21.  All  kinds  of  wall  fruit 
are  [ilentiful.  Morello  Cherries  are  remarkably 
fine,  although  the  crop  is  very  heavy.  Apricots 
are  not  ripening  well  here  this  year.  ( iooseberries, 
Currants  and  Rasjiberries  an  average  crop.  Straw- 
berries were  injured  by  the  frost,  and  there  was 
only  half  a  crop. 

Vegetable  crops  are  all  looking  well.  Peas 
especially  have  done  wonderfully  weU.  Toma- 
toes ripen  very  slowly.  Potatoes  of  all  sorts 
are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  I  fear  the  disease  will 
make  sad  havoc  among  them,  as  the  haulm  in 
many  places  is  quite  black  and  some  tubers 
rotten. — J.  Ciulcott. 

Babraham  Gardens,  Cambridge.  —  The 
fruit  crops  here  were  very  much  damaged  by  the  * 
late  frosts.  Apples  nearly  all  destroyed  ;  only  a 
few  sorts.  Lord  Suffield  chiefly,  have  any  at  all. 
When  the  trees  first  came  into  blossom  there 
was  a  sharp  frost  followed  by  dry,  hot  weather, 
which  thinned  them  very  severely.  In  the  third 
week  in  May  what  fruit  remained  was  quite  frozen 
through.  I  hear  some  have  put  the  failure  down 
to  last  season's  drought,  but  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion,  as  I  find  that  where  Apples  escaped  they 
were  either  sheltered  by  foliage  or  in  a  position 
the  frost  did  not  reach.  Pears  where  protected 
by  the  leaves  are  plentiful  ;  those  exposed  were 
frozen  through  and  went  rotten  before  they 
dropped.  The  Pear  crop  now  is  a  good  average 
one.  Plums  on  walls  carry  good  crops ;  those 
in  the  open  all  destroyed  in  this  garden  (which  is 
low).  Some  places  around  here  have  escaped. 
(Jages  seem  to  be  the  most  plentiful.  Cherries 
very  bad.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are 
very  good,  but  have  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  even  more  water  than  last 
year,  the  ground  being  now  quite  dry  18  inches 
under  the  surface.  The  continuous  soakings  getting 
very  quickly  absorbed  in  the  dry  subsoil,  trees 
will  still  want  well  watching  if  we  wish  a  crop 
next  year.  Early  Strawberries  were  ruined  and 
later  ones  very  poor,  the  dryness  of  the  ground 
being  plainly  shown  where  no  watering  was  done, 
(iooseberries  were  cleared  of  fruit  on  tops  of 
bushes,  but  abundant  underneath.  Raspberries 
very  bad.  Black  Currants  fairly  good.  Red  Cur- 
rants very  bad,  fly  being  troublesome.  Nuts  are 
an  average  crop,  but  in  the  woods  they  are  very 
thick.     Quinces  are  carrying  a  good  crop. 

Potatoes,  Peas,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
suffered  very  much  from  frost.  Tomatoes  are  not 
doing  well  outdoors,  and  indoor  ones  show  want 
of  sunshine. — J.  Hill. 

Chippenham  Park,  Soham. — The  Apple 
crop  in  this  district  is  a  complete  failure  ;  the 
severe  frost  of  May  20  quite  destroyed  the  crop. 
Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  especially  on  the 
walls.  Plums  are  much  below  the  average,  but  a 
few  sorts  are  bearing  well.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  on  outside  walls  are  very  good, 
but  are  ripening  badly  owing  to  the  wet,  sunless 
season.  Bush  fruits  of  all  sorts,  more  especially 
Gooseberries,  were  very  good.  Strawberries  were 
a  failure  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  escaped 
the  frost  under  an  east  wall.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  late  frosts  in  May  there  would  have  been  an 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  fruit. 

Vegetable  and  root  crops  are  excellent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  disease  is  playing  great  havoc 
amongst  the  early  sorts  of  Potatoes  in  this  low- 
lying  district.— WiLLUM  Crichton. 

Thornham  Hall,  Suffolk. — Apples  poor,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  in  a  small,  protected  orchard. 
Pears  and  Plums  splendid  crops.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  very  good.  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  good 
crops.  Strawberries  very  bad  ;  also  Medlars  and 
Walnuts.     Filberts  fair  CI  op.     The  wood  was  well 


are  very  good  and  escaped  the  maggot.     Later  |  ripened  last  year,  but  the  severe  frost  (6°)  on  May 
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21  was  too  much  for  Apples  and  Walnuts  and  also 
Strawberries. 

Vegetable.",  on  the  whole,  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  well.  Early  Potatoes  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun  and  Scarlet  Runners  sutTered  from 
the  effects  of  the  frost,  but  they  have  turned  out 
pretty  well.  The  Beech  and  Holly  trees  are 
densely  covered  with  fruit,  denoting  the  wood 
was  well  ripened.  I  have  never  before  seen  such 
midsummer  shoots  on  the  Oaks;  many  may  be 
seen  2  feet  in  length. — John  Perkins. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Lincoln.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  most  cases  are  very  poor. 
The  piercing  cold  winds  and  the  severe  frosts  on 
May  20,  21  and  22—7°,  S"  and  9°— proved  most 
disastrous  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  small 
fruits  in  general.  In  early  spring  we  had  beauti- 
ful weather,  and  the  Apjjle,  Pear  and  Plum  trees 
were  full  of  bloom.  Wall  fruits  are  very  good 
where  protected.  Apricots  a  full  crop.  Peaches 
also  and  Plums  of  various  kinds  a  fair  crop  and 
of  good  quality  on  protected  walls.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  were  a  ver\'  poor  crop  ;  the  frost 
destroyed  the  first  blooms,  and  Black,  Red  and 
White  Currants  were  a  very  poor  crop. 

The  Potato  crops  vary,  but  in  all  cases  the  early 
kinds  were  destroyed  by  May  frosts  and  turned 
out  badly.  The  late  crops  are  promising  well,  but 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  several  parts. 
As  we  are  now  having  showery  weather,  with 
thunder,  I  fear  disease  will  be  very  prevalent. — 

D.  LCMSDEN. 


WESTERN. 

"Wilton  House,  Salisbury.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  Apples,  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  very  abun- 
dant and  good  in  quality,  especially  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  (Jooseberries,  and 
Strawberries.  Pears  are  also  plentiful,  but  the 
sunless  weather  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  in- 
jured them  considerably.  Plums  are  also  decay- 
ing on  the  trees  in  a  half-ripened  condition.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  Apple  crop  failing  was  the 
severe  frosts  that  occurred  at  the  time  the  trees 
were  in  blossom,  as  well  as  to  the  wet  and  com- 
paratively sunless  weather  that  occurred  imme- 
diately afterwards.  It  will,  I  fear,  prove  the 
worst  crop  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

Potatoes  are  neither  plentiful  nor  good  in 
quality,  except  the  earliest  crops,  which  were  ex- 
cellent where  the  May  frosts  did  not  injure  them. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  disease  has  spread 
rapidly  amongst  late  crops,  and  the  results  will,  I 
fear,  be  very  disastrous  unless  fine,  dry  weather 
sets  in  shortly. — T.  Ch.vlus. 

Cirencester  House.— The  spring  was  a  very 
fine  and  warm  one,  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
bloomed  well.  I  never  saw  a  finer  sight  or  promise 
of  fruit  than  was  the  case  up  till  May  19.  The 
weather  had  been  unusually  warm  for  the  time  of 
year  till  this  date,  when  the  temperature  suddenly 
fell,  and  we  had  8'  of  frost  in  these  gardens,  while 
as  many  as  12'  were  registered  in  two  neighbour- 
ing gardens.  Needless  to  say  this  completely 
ruined  the  splendid  promise  of  fruit.  Pears  and 
Apples  had  set  their  fruit  in  thick  clusters,  the 
Pears  in  some  instances  being  as  large  as  Walnuts, 
and  one  would  have  thought  them  (juite  safe.' 
The  trees,  however,  received  such  a  severe  check 
as  to  cause  most  of  the  fruit  to  fall;  conseiiuently 
there  is  a  very  poor  crop  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  in  this  neighbourhood.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  also  set  very  thickly,  and  being 
covered  with  a  thick  canopy  of  leafage  they  came 
through  the  ordeal  safely,  and  we  have  a  full  crop 
of  fine  fruit,  and  I  believe  this  is  general.  Warm 
sunny  days  and  nights  are  badly  wanted  to  ripen 
the  fruit,  which  is  at  a  standstill  at  the  present 
time.  Bush  fruits  generally  have  been  good,  but 
in  some  gardens  the  trees  have  been  attacked  by 
black  aphis  and  red  spider,  and  where  these  in- 
sects have  not  been  checked  the  bushes  are  in  a 
sad  plight.  Raspberries  in  many  instances  were 
almost  killed  by  the  tropical  weather  of  1893. 
Fortunately  my  Raspberries  were  heavily  mulched 
with  half  rotten  manure  ;  consequently  we  have 
been   able   to  gather  a   moderate  crop  of  fruit. 


Plums  are  a  partial  crop.  We  have  a  fairly  heavy 
crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  this  is  general  where  the 
trees  are  sheltered,  but  where  exposed  the  crop  is 
thin.  Strawberry  plants  were  crippled  by  the  hot 
weather  of  last  year,  and  the  frost  of  Maj'  19  com- 
pletely killed  the  flowers  wliere  exposed.  Our 
plants  were  in  robust  health  and  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  healthy  leafage.  Most  of  the  under 
flowers  were  saved,  and  the  crop  has  been  fairly 
good.  The  fruit  trees  at  the  present  time  are 
looking  healthy  and  plenty  of  fruit-buds  have  been 
formed  where  insects  have  been  kept  down.  In 
some  of  the  orchards  in  this  locality  the  trees  have 
sutt'ered  so  much  from  insects  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  recoup. 

Vegetables  are  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  the  above 
frost  injured  the  early  Peas  and  Potatoes  and 
many  other  things,  while  the  cold  dull  weather 
which  has  been  experienced  for  the  last  seven 
weeks  has  been  very  trj'ing  to  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly so  to  Peas,  which  are  much  mildewed. 
The  main  crop  of  Potatoes  looked  very  promising, 
but  the  disease  has  shown  itself. — T.  Arnold. 

Bicton,  East  Devon. — Apples  very  scarce  ; 
the  fruit  set  well,  but  dropped  off  in  quite  a  young 
state.  Most  kinds  of  Pears  are  carrying  a  goocl 
crop  of  large  fruit.  Plums  are  an  average  crop, 
not  so  heavy  as  last  year.  Green  (iages  are  laden. 
Apricots  are  an  average  crop,  but  a  quantity  of 
fruit  rotted  on  the  trees  on  account  of  such  a  wet 
time.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  large  well  coloured  fruit,  and  require  a 
dry  sunny  time  for  a  few  weeks  now  they  are 
ripening,  or  else  I  fear  a  lot  of  fruit  will  crack  and 
go  bad.  Cherries  have  been  an  average  crop  in 
this  locality.  The  late  sharp  frost  we  had  on  Jlay 
20  injured  the  Strawberries.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Currants  very  good. 

Vegetables  in  general  are  and  have  been  very 
good.  Potatoes  are  badly  diseased,  but  yielding 
good  crops.  All  other  root  crops  are  c'.ean  and 
good,  and  all  the  Brassica  family  are  looking  well. 
—J.  Maynk. 

Poltimore,  near  Exeter. — Pears  are  very 
plentiful.  Apples  not  more  than  half  a  crop, 
although  there  was  abundant  blossom,  but  this, 
I  think,  must  be  due  to  the  severe  frost  that  we 
had  at  the  time,  or  immediately  after  setting. 
Plums  scarce  generally  ;  we  had  a  full  crop  in 
these  gardens,  but  the  bulk  was  spoiled  by  the 
rain.  Peaches  on  walls  good.  Damsons  a  fair 
crop.  Filbert  and  Cob  Nuts  the  heaviest  crop  I 
have  ever  seen.  As  to  the  effect  of  1S93  on  the 
fruit  trees,  my  opinion  is  that  the  dry  and  hot 
weather  we  had  then  tended  toward  a  fruitful 
season  this  j'ear.  The  trees  made  short,  but  firm 
growth  studded  with  buds,  which  eventually 
developed  into  blossom.  Currants  of  the  various 
kinds  were  an  exception  ;  these  produced  the 
lifhtest  crop  I  have  ever  seen.  Whether  the 
Apple  trees  were  over-cropped  last  year,  and, 
therefore,  lacked  vigour  sutticient  to  sustain  the 
crop  during  the  severe  frost,  I  cannot  saj'.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  such  was  the  case, 
as,  although  some  trees  blossomed  well,  generally 
speaking,  only  those  that  were  lightly  cropped 
are  bearing  well  now. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  vegetables 
generally  are  very  good.  Scarlet  Runners  and 
dwarf  Beans  were  late  coming  in,  but  arc  now 
bearing  abundantly.  Potatoes  are  badly  diseased, 
and  from  frequent  complaints  that  I  hear,  I  infer 
that  good  tubers  will  not  be  plentiful  this  coming 
winter.— W.  Martin. 

Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset. — Never  were  the 
fruit  crops  of  every  description  more  promising 
than  during  the  early  part  of  May.  The  frost  on 
the  mornings  of  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd  com- 
pletely ruined  the  Ajiples  and  Strawberries. 
Some  of  the  early  sorts  of  Apples  are  carrying  a 
light  crop.  Of  .Strawberries  we  have  gathered  a 
few  dishes  for  dessert,  but  none  for  preserving. 
Pears  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  nice  and 
clean.  Apricots  are  plentiful,  but  have  ripened 
veiy  badly,  owing  to  want  of  sun  and  too  much 
rain.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  as  good  as  we 
could  wish.  Plums  of  all  sorts  are  plentiful,  but 
very   backward.     Cherries  are  grown   but   little 


in  this  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of 
Morellos,  and  of  these  we  have  a  nice  sprinkling. 
Gooseberries  have  been  the  heaviest  crop  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  Currants  have  been  very 
thin  and  the  trees  much  blighted.  Nuts  are  very 
plentiful. — W.  G.  Praonell. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


ANTHURIDM  SCHERZERIANUM. 

To  grow  this  Anthurium  wsll,  it  should  be 
shaken  out  once  a  year,  for  however  open  and 
porous  the  material  in  which  it  is  grown  may 
be,  it  is  liable  to  get  sour  through  the  quantity 
of  water  that  is  given,  especially  during  the  sea- 
sou  of  active  growth.  If  by  any  means  the  soil 
gets  soddened  and  into  a  pasty  condition,  the 
roots  will  perish,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that 
it  will  take  j'ears  to  bring  the  plants  round. 
Through  not  being  repotted  when  necessary, 
many  of  even  the  tiuest  forms  produce  inferior 
spathes.  Another  mistake  is  in  repotting  at  the 
wrong  time.  Tliis  operation  is  more  often  than 
otherwise  can-ied  out  in  spring  at  a  time  when 
the  growth  is  tini.shed,  in  place  of  doing  it  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  when^the  plants  are 
about  to  make  their  annual  crop  of  new  leaves. 
Now  is  the  time  for  potting.  All  the  old  ma- 
terial should  be  worked  out  from  amongst  the 
routs  without  injuring  them  in  the  least.  The 
nature  of  the  roots  is  such  that  with  ordinary 
care  this  can  be  done.  The  only  material  that 
will  enable  this  Anthurium  to  attain  the  strength 
ami  vigour  of  which  it  is  capable  is  a  mixture  of 
the  fibrous  matter  contained  in  good  Orchid 
peat  with  the  earthy  matter  shaken  away  and 
chopped  Sphagnum,  with  broken  charcoal,  pjt- 
sherds,  and  saud  added  in  such  quantity  as 
will  allow  the  water  to  pass  quickly  through 
it.  The  plant  is  a  surface  rooter,  so  that  if  or- 
ilinary  pots  are  used,  they  should  be  nearly  half 
filled  with  drainage.  For  lirg^,  full-sized  spe- 
cimens shallow  pots  are  bast.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  well  up  iii  the  pots  much  in  the  way 
that  (.)rchids  are  potted.  Work  the  new  material 
carefully  in  amongst  the  roots  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure them,  and  press  it  down  moderatelj'. 
Water  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light, 
with  no  mure  shade  than  is  found  nectssary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  being  injured.  An  interme- 
diate temperature  will  answer  much  better  than 
mure  heat  ;  so  treated,  the  plant  makes  stronger 
and  larger  leaves,  producing  correspundingly 
larger  spathes. 

This  An'hurium  varies  in  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing its  seed  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  it 
receives.  Seedlings  difl'er  in  the  size  and 
general  quality  of  their  flowers  mure  than  most 
things,  su  that  even  when  seed  is  saved  from  a 
good  variety,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  progeny  is  infeiior  to  the  parent.  Those 
who  happen  tu  have  a  plant  uf  the  large- 
fluwered  form  that  was  first  inqiorted  would  do 
well  to  raise  seedlings  from  it.  Nut  only  are 
the  spathes  of  the  first  importation  of  this  An- 
thurium superior  in  size  to  those  that  came 
later  into  this  country,  but  they  are  better  in 
colour  and  also  better  in  .shape,  tlie  spathe 
being  quite  flat,  without  the  objectionable  curl 
in  it  that  disfigures  those  of  many  other- 
wise fine  varieties.  In  most  cases  the  seeds 
from  last  year's  flowers  will  have  ripened  during 
the  present  summer,  and  if  not  already  sown 
should  at  once  be  put  in.  The  best  material  to 
sow  in  is  Sphagnum  cluipped  fine,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  santl  and  broken  potsherds  or  char- 
coal. Large  pans  ov  shallow  boxes  will  answer  ; 
drain  and  fill  them  with  the  material,  pressing 
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it  dowu  firmly.  Give  a  good  watering,  aud  sow 
the  seeds  evenly  over  the  surface.  Do  not 
cover  them,  but  keep  the  soil  quite  moist  iu  a 
similar  way  to  that  which  is  done  in  the  raising 
of  Ferns  from  spores.  In  an  intermediate  or 
an  ordinary  stove  temperature  the  seed  will 
vegetate  during  the  winter.  The  seeds  when 
ripe  should  be  washed  out  of  the  pulpy  matter 
iu  which  they  are  contained,  like  those  of  a 
Tomato,  aud  if  not  sown  immediately  should 
be  kept  cool  and  dry.  Seedlings  that  were 
pricked  ofi'  into  pans  iu  the  spring  should  have 
now  made  enough  progress  to  be  ready  for  put- 
ting singly  into  small  pots.  They  should  have 
material  of  a  similar  description  to  that  in 
which  the  seed  was  sown,  adding  a  little  fibrous 
peat.  T. 


USEFUL   FORCING   SHRUBS. 

Wherever  there  is  a  great  demand  for  cut  flowers 
or  plants  in  bloom  for  decoration,  much  can  be 
done  with  hardy  shrubs  if  these  are  grown  and 
properly  prepared  for  forcing.  Many  shrubs  give 
a  great  amount  of  bloom  if  brought  on  slowlj'  and 
not  pushed  hard  in  strong  heat.  If  the  latter  plan 
is  adopted  the  plants  often  fail  to  flower,  the  time 
is  thrown  away,  and  the  plants  take  a  long  while 
to  get  over  the  hard  forcing.  The  Guelder  Rose 
if  hard  forced  will  not  do  much  good,  but  if 
placed  in  a  low  temperature  and  brought  on 
slowly,  it  is  very  useful  for  cutting  or  conserva- 
tory decoration.  This  can  be  had  in  bloom  by 
the  middle  of  February  if  placed  in  an  ordinary 
fruit  house  about  the  first  week  in  December. 
Another  great  advantage  of  giving  hardy  shrubs 
ample  time  is  their  long-lasting  properties  when 
in  flower  over  those  plants  hard  forced.  Many 
plants  will  produce  very  little  bloom  if  hurried 
in  any  way.  The  well-known  Laburnum  is  not 
often  seen  forced,  but  its  flowers  are  beautiful 
■when  cut  for  vase  decoration.  I  have  used  it 
with  charming  effect  for  vase  work,  and  one  great 
advantage  it  possesses  when  used  in  this  way  is 
that  it  gives  plenty  of  foliage  with  the  bloom,  so 
that  little  Fern  or  other  material  is  needed.  An- 
other charming  plant  when  similarly  forced  is 
Andromeda  floribunda.  This  is  very  effective  and 
most  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  flowers  last 
some  time  in  a  room.  Kalmia  latifolia  also  pos- 
sesses much  the  same  good  qualities,  and  is  invalu- 
able for  cutting.  Hydrangea  panieulata  grandi- 
flora  is  a  grand  (lot  plant  and  very  showy,  but 
it  must  have  ample  time  to  do  it  justice.  I  use 
])!ants  that  have  been  forced  in  previous  years  for 
the  earliest  lot,  reserving  the  late  spring  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  from  those  potted  up 
out  of  the  open  ground  later  in  the  year.  The 
early  lot  I  keep  in  pots,  plunging  when  in  the 
open  ground.  This  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
requires  a  great  amount  of  moisture  when  in 
growth,  or  the  blooms  soon  lose  colour.  When 
planted  out  or  plunged  in  their  summer  quarters, 
the  plants  should  be  mulched  with  decayed  ma- 
nure and  given  plenty  of  moisture,  cutting  them 
back  to  a  couple  of  eyes  or  buds  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall.  We  have  several  new  introductions 
of  the  larger  growing  Deutzias,  which  if  forced 
slowly  give  a  lot  of  flowers.  D.  Watereri  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list,  with  single  pure 
white  blooms.  D.  Wellsi  is  another  introduction 
of  recent  date,  and  though  a  strong  grower  it  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  useful  pure  white  double 
flowers,  and  requires  similar  treatment.  Weigelas 
also  are  invaluable  for  this  work  if  grown  as  ad- 
vised, and  last  a  long  time.  The  old  Mock  Orange 
is  also  a  useful  plant  for  forcing.  The  larger 
growing  Spira'as  also  are  very  serviceable  for  this 
purpose.  The  Plums,  too,  are  beautiful  and 
long-lasting.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  shrubs 
for  this  purpose  is  Staphylea  colchica,  which  can 
be  readily  forced  and  is  most  accommodating  as  a 
pot  plant.  Clethra  abiifolia  is  also  a  desirable 
plant  for  this  work.  Much  can  be  done  after  the 
flowering  is  over  by  a  little  attention  to  the  plants 
by  hardening  oft'  and  giving  shelter  for  a  time  in 


a  suitable  temperature.  If  left  to  take  their  chance 
the  results  next  season  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
With  care  the  plants  may  be  forced  for  years,  and 
when  too  large  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
shrubberies  and  smaller  plants  obtained  as  re- 
([uired.  O. 


Platytheca  galioides.  —  This  Australian 
plant,  known  also  as  Tremandra  verticillata,  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  flowering  of  greenhouse 
plants.  After  being  cut  back  in  spring  (a  very 
necessary  operation  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept 
shapely  in  habit),  the  plants  are  without  flowers 
until  the  shoots  have  grown  a  few  inches  in 
length,  but  after  that  they  are  produced  regularly 
from  every  leaf  axil,  the  flowers  following  a  little 
behind  the  growing  point  right  up  to  winter. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  good  quality  of  the 
species,  as,  besides  being  so  free,  its  flowers  are  of 
an  extremely  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  which  is 
one  of  the  rarest  colours  seen  in  either  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants.  The  leaves,  thin  and  thread- 
like, measuring  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in 
length,  are  produced  in  star-like  whorls  at  each 
node  of  the  slender  stems.  This  plant  can,  if  due 
care  be  taken,  be  propagated  freely  from  cut- 
tings. These  should  be  taken  in  spring  after  the 
plants  have  been'  cut  back  and  the  new  growth  is 
U  inches  or  so  long.  The  firmest  of  the  young 
shoots  should  be  selected  and  taken  oft'  with  a 
slight  heel  of  older  wood  ;  the  soft  growing  points 
are  of  no  use  for  propagating.  The  cutting  pots 
(those  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  are  what  I 
have  always  used)  require  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared. They  should  first  of  all  be  filled  quite 
half  full  of  drainage,  and  above  this  should  be 
laid  an  inch  laj-er  of  rough  peat  to  prevent  the 
finer  soil gettingamongst  the  drainageand  blocking 
it  up.  The  cutting  soil  should  consist  of  sifted  peat 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  and  should  befirmly 
pressed  down  and  watered  before  the  cuttings  are 
inserted.  After  insertion,  a  layer  of  fine  propa- 
gating sand  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  top  and 
the  whole  again  watered.  A  very  mild  bottom- 
heat  is  required,  and  the  cuttings  until  rooted 
should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  plants 
require  careful  handling  in  a  small  state,  and 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  over-potting  them. 
They  need  most  persistent  topping  to  obtain 
dwarf,  stocky  growth,  and  thrive  best  when  stood 
on  a  cool,  moist  bottom  in  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture and  where  they  obtain  abundant  air  and 
light.  

IMPORTED    AZALEAS. 

These  are  now  arriving  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  at  present  they  appear 
to  be  in  very  good  condition.  Within  the  last 
few  years  they  have  figured  largely  at  the  various 
auction  sales  held  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months,  large  consignments  reaching  here  from 
Belgium  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  As  the 
roots  of  the  Azalea  are  very  delicate,  and  quickly 
susceptible  to  injury  if  allowed  to  become  dry, 
it  is  advisable  previous  to  purchasing  to  see  the 
state  of  the  roots,  and  if  too  much  parched  up 
one  can  hardly  hope  that  the  whole  of  them 
will  prove  satisfactory.  In  any  case  they  should 
as  soon  as  possible  after  recei[)t  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  dry  ones  thoroughly  watered 
by  soaking  them  in  a  tub  of  water,  as  by  this 
mean-i  the  moisture  percolates  through  the  entire 
ball.  Then  they  should  be  stood  somewhere 
to  drain  before  potting,  as  no  plant  should  be 
potted  with  a  soddened  ball  of  earth,  the  result 
being  in  many  cases  as  bad  as  if  the  soil  were  too 
dry.  Good  sandy  peat,  or  an  admixture  of  leaf- 
mould  with  it,  is  very  suitable  for  these  Azaleas, 
and  the  size  of  the  pots  used  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  plants,  but  in  any  case  good 
drainage  is  essential.  Many  look  upon  an  Azalea 
as  a  plant  that  cannot  be  potted  too  firmly, 
and  one  for  which  it  is  absolutely  necessarj'  to 
press  the  soil  down  as  tightly  as  possible.  Such 
exertion,  however,  is  really  not  rei[uired,  for  the 
plants  will  succeed  equally  « ell,  provided  they 
are  potted  moderately  firm  and  care  taken  that  no 


cavities  between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  side  of 
the  pot  are  allowed  to  exist.  If  these  imported 
plants  (which  have  grown  so  frecly)are  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  in  which  they  root  so 
well  is  by  no  means  particularly  firm,  but  is  rather 
of  a  soft,  spongy  texture.  After  jjotting  it  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  rather  close  and  shaded 
from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days  till  the 
roots  are  again  active.  Occasional  syringings  will 
also  greatly  assist  towards  keeping  the  foliage 
fresh  till  the  plants  reco\  er  from  the  check  of  re- 
moval. In  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  however,  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  protect  them  in  this 
manner,  and  they  may  then  be  subjected  to  the 
same  exposure  as  established  plants.  Complaints 
are  often  made  that  imported  Azaleas  lose  so 
many  of  their  leaves,  but  if  treated  in  this  way 
the  results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  if 
potted  and  fully  exposed  at  once. 

Camellias,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  often 
sent  here  in  considerable  numbers  from  Belgium, 
need  a  free  circulation  of  air,  otherwise  the  buds 
are  very  liable  to  drop  ;  indeed  when  all  reason- 
able precautions  are  taken  a  great  many  of  the 
buds  will  fall  soon  after  they  reach  this  country, 
either  from  getting  too  dry  or  being  deprived  of 
air,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Though  the 
greatest  precautions  sometimes  fail  in  the  case  of 
these  little  imported  Camellias,  yet  the  largest 
measure  ot  success  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for 
Mhen  in  a  light  airy  structure  and  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  matter  of  water.  T. 


Societies  Ah  d  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  year  under  the  auspices 
of  this  society  opened  on  Tuesday  last  and  con- 
tinued the  two  following  days.  In  every  respect 
the  show  was  a  good  one,  consisting  of  Dahlias, 
miscellaneous  exhibits,  and  Chrysanthemums. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  progress  in  re- 
spect to  early  Chrysanthemums  ;  at  least,  nothing 
remarkable  was  shown  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  colours  are  few  and  far  between.  'Variety  is 
wanted,  but  in  time  one  may  get  really  distinct 
additions. 

Chrysanthemi'Ms 

These  were,  of  course,  the  most  interesting 
feature,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  flowers  were  of  high 
merit.  Eleven  classes  were  provided,  all  well 
filled.  The  chief  prize  was  for  twenty- four 
bunches,  not  less  than  three  blooms  in  a  bunch, 
the  most  successful  being  Mr.  E.  Vince,  Highgate 
Cemetery,  who  had  neatly  put  up  bunches,  com- 
prising Vice-President  Hardy,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher, 
Alice  Butcher,  Mrs.  CuUingford,  Blushing  Bride, 
Flora,  Golden  Fleece,  and  many  others.  The 
flowers  were  rather  too  close,  but  were  individu- 
ally fresh  and  in  good  character.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  of  Maidenhead, 
who  had  a  creditable  display,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham. A  very  interesting  class  was  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Mme.  Desgrange,  the  finest  examples 
coming  from  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  The  (Jardens,  Hall- 
ingbury  Place,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Mr.  E.  Vince 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  .John  Wright,  Temple 
Gardens,  third.  Another  good  class  was  for 
twehe  blooms  of  any  large-flowering  varieties 
except  Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Mur.series,  near  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  excellent  flowers  for  the  time  of  year 
being  shown,  especially  those  of  Mile.  Edouard  Rey, 
the  Japanese  variety  that  was  so  fine  last  year  at 
the  November  shows.  A  good  second  was  Mr.  J. 
Agate,  The  Nurseries,  Havant,  the  Japanese  va- 
riety C.  H.  Payne  and  the  yellow  Amos  I'erry  be- 
ing shown,  but  the  blooms  were  by  no  means 
fully  expanded.  It  is  a  pity  to  cut  them  thus,  as 
one" wants  to  encourage  really  early  kinds.  A  very 
good  box  of  (Jeorge  Wermig  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  who  was  placed  third.  Another  class  of 
importance  was  for  twelve  pompons,  the  first  prize 
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in  this  case  being  awarded  to  Miss  R.  Debenham, 
St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  for  very  fine  blooms,  not 
too  large,  of  Lyon,  Flora,  Mrs.  CuUingford,  Mile. 
Jolivart,  Blushing  Bride,  and  others.  Mr.  E. 
Vinee  was  second.  For  six  bunches  of  Mme. 
Desgrancre  variety,  ilr.  John  Wright,  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  was  well  to  the  front.  This  is 
distinctly  creditable,  as  the  plants  are  grown  in 
the  city  practically,  showing  whatafine  thing  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  for  such  smoky  places  even  as 
London.  Mr.  E.  Vince  was  second.  Mr.  Wright 
was  again  first  in  the  class  for  six  bundles  of  any 
variet)-  of  Mme.  Desgrange,  Mrs.  Hawkins  being 
one  of  the  best.  For  six  bunches  of  any  large- 
flowering  varieties,  without  Mme.  C.  Desgranse 
arid  its  sports,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W". 
Wells,  who  had  amongst  others  a  variety  called 
Pride  of  Earls  wood,  the  flowers  crimson,  and  the 
pretty  yellow-flowered  kind  Jlr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  for  cutting. 
Mr.  Wells  was  also  first  for  six  blooms,  distinct;. 
Mile.  E.  Rey  and  Edwin  Beckett,  a  yellow- 
flowered  Japanese  variety,  being  amongst  those 
shown.     Mr.  J.  Agate  was  a  good  second. 

The  following  three  classes  were  for  amateurs 
only.  A  silver  medal  was  oflfered  as  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  bunches,  pompons  allowed,  this  going 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lister,  Hornsey,  N.,  who  had  ex- 
cellent flowers  of  Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  sports, 
whilst  for  six  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  and 
its  sports  Mr.  Frank  Bingham,  Stoke  S'ewington, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  H.  Wedekind,  Paddington,  a 
good  second.  The  last  class  in  this  division  was 
for  a  vase  or  epergne  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
for  the  table.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Romford,  won  the 
silver  medal  ofiered  as  the  first  prize  for  a  tasteful 
exhibit,  Mr.  W.  Mole,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  being  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Dahli.\s. 

A  large  portion  of  the  show  was  occupied  by 
Dahlias,  which,  considering  the  unpleasant  season, 
were  remarkably  fine.  The  chief  class  was  for 
forty-eight  cut  blooms,  not  less  than  thirty-six 
varieties,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  for  remarkably  clean  and  brightly 
coloured  blooms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
varieties,  as  all  the  finest  were  in  the  stands. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  and 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  There  was  the  same  sharp 
competition  for  the  prizes  in  the  class  for  thirty- 
six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Walker  on  this  occasion 
coming  first,  followed  by  the  Salisbury  firm  and 
ilr.  Turner.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford,  won 
the  chief  position  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms;  Mr.  (i.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  Wilts, 
second.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  were  again  first  for 
twelve  blooms  of  the  show  and  fancy  class,  hav- 
ing such  fine  kinds  as  W.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Lano-- 
try,  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  J.  T.  West. 

In  the  amateurs'  and  gai  doners'  clas?  there  were 
many  fine  things,  and  the  principal  prizes  went 
to  Messrs.  J.  T.  West,  J.  (iurney  Fowler  E. 
Mawley  and  A.  Ocock.  ' 

The  pompons  were  well  shown.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  flowers  are  not  judged  by  the 
standard  of  size.  A  pompon  should  be  neat  and 
small.  The  best  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct 
varieties,  came  from  Jlessrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.,  but  we  thought  those  from  Mr.  Turner 
who  was  placed  second,  better.  All  the  finest  of 
the  leading  kinds  were  exhibited,  especially  fine 
being  Crimson  Beauty,  White  Aster,  Favourite 
Phoebe,  Capt.  Boyton,  Mars,  E.  F.  Jungker' 
Darkness,  Lady  Blanche,  Amber  (a  lovely  amber 
shade),  and  Isabel.  In  the  next  class  for  twelve 
Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Keith,  Cornwalls' 
Brentwood,  was  first,  showing  very  neat  and 
pretty  blooms  of  many  or  nearly  all  of  his  own 
seedlings,  Arthur  West,  Erica,  deep  crimson  and 
other.s.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House 
Aurseries,  Cambridge,  wet-e  second,  and  Mr.  F. 
\V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  third.  Mr! 
West  again  cime  first  in  the  cla-s  for  six  bunches 
Tommy  Keith  (white,  tipped  with  crim-un),' 
.Arthur  West  (deep  crimson),    Winifred  (blush)! 


and  Gipsy  (deep  crimson)  being  particularly 
noticeable.  Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St. 
Leonards,  was  a  good  second. 

The  single  varieties  were  shown  remarkably 
well.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
as  usual,  came  first,  exhibiting  splendid  flowers 
well  set  up  of  Duke  of  York,  Annie  Hughes, 
Amos  Perry,  Miss  Glasscock,  Demon,  deep 
crimson,  a  sujierb  colour,  set  ofT  by  the  yellow 
anthers  ;  Jack,  also  of  a  rich  crimson  shade  ;  Low- 
field  Beauty,  orange-red  ;  and  Fred  Leslie,  deep 
crimson,  tipped  with  white.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale 
and  Mr.  Such  were  second  and  third.  One  of  the 
best  boxes  of  Dahlias  in  the  show  was  the  first 
prize  stand  of  twelve  single  varieties  from  Mr. 
T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale.  They  were  all, 
or  nearly  so,  his  own  seedlings,  and  one  notices  a 
characteristic  trait  in  the  broad  petals  being 
folded  back,  as  it  were,  to  throw  up  the  centre  or 
body  colour.  M.C.C.,  yellow,  striped  crimson  ; 
Phyllis,  white,  striped  and  flushed  with  deep  rose  : 
A.  Hughes,  Demon,  Yellow  Satin,  a  beautiful 
satiny  yellow  shade  ;  Aladdin,  bright  crimson  ; 
Pysche,  light  orange-buff ;  Evelyn,  Tommy,  very 
distinct,  yellow,  with  crimson  stripe  ;  and  Sun- 
ningdale Scarlet  were  the  chief  kinds.  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  was  second. 

The  Cactus  kinds  made  a  delightful  displaj*. 
The  chief  class  was  for  eighteen  bunches  of  six 
blooms  each,  the  finest  in  ever}'  way  coming  from 
Messrs.  Cheal.  Only  two  or  three  varieties  were 
of  the  looser  decorative  tyjis.  May  Picton, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Bertha  "Mawley,  Kynerith, 
Delicata,  and  Lady  Penzance  were  worth  a  note. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
were  second,  one  of  their  seedlings  named  Har- 
mony, orange-red  in  tone,  being  an  acquisition. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  Jlessrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.  were  first.  They  showed  well  the  ma- 
jority of  the  varieties  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seale  was  second.  For  six  bunches,  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  was  a  splendid  first,  this  class  being  open 
only  to  amateurs  and  gardeners.  His  flowers 
were  Baron  Schru-der,  Matchless,  Blanche  Keith, 
Delicata,  Apollo,  and  Countess  of  Radnor.  Mr. 
E.  Mawley  was  a  good  second. 

The  winners  of  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
(iladioli  were  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  It  was 
a  grand  exhibit,  many  of  the  varieties  being  seed- 
lings, the  spikes  strong  and  the  colours  very 
varied.  The  display  also  comprised  some  of  the 
duller-coloured  Lemoinei  type.  There  was  un- 
fortunately no  competition,  but  this  exhibit  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  silver-gilt  medal 
for  a  large  display  of  Dahlias  of  all  sections.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  groups  we  have  seen,  the 
flowers  fresh  and  well  arranged  with  graceful 
foliage.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  varieties, 
as  every  kind  worth  growing  was  represented. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  received 
a  similar  award  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  including  the  newer  single  Cactus  kinds. 
Every  variety  of  importance  was  shown,  the 
flowers  in  bold  handsome  bunches.  Messrs.  Laino- 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  good  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  also  single  Begonia  blooms  from 
the  open,  ('helone  barbata  was  ]iretty  amongst 
the  many  other  fine  perennials  in  tiie  di-play 
(silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  single-flowered 
Pelargoniums,  the  best  of  which  were  recently 
mentioned  in  The  Garde.v.  One  named  Mrs.  W. 
Wright  is  of  note  for  its  peculiarly  brilliant 
bluish  flowers.  A  large  mass  of  it  was  shown 
(silver  med.al).  Mr.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
had  a  pretty  alcove  decoration  of  flowers,  whilst 
Mr.  Such,  of  Maidenhead,  showed  flowers  of  the 
leading  e.arly  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Salmon,  ^^'cst  Nor- 
wood, had  a  bronze  medal  for  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  (.;.  Humphries  showed  several  new  Cactus 
Dahlias  of  great  promise.  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head, had  early  Chrysanlhemu  ins,  and  Mr.  1!.  Dean, 
Ealing,    quilled    Asters.       Of    fruit    .a    verj'   fine 


display  came  from  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  conspicuous  amongst 
the  Apples,  and  the  exhibit  comprised  many  other 
kinds.  Plums,  &c.  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  silver 
medal  went  to  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Houn- 
slow  Nursery,  Middlesex,  for  Apples.  Duchess' 
Favourite  was  conspicuous  for  colour ;  leading 
kinds  were  shown  (silver  medal). 

Floral  Committee. 
There  were  only  three  new  varieties  of  early 
Chrj-santhemums  submitted  to  this  committee  for 
adjudication,  but  no  certificates  were  awarded. 
The  most  attractive  were  Bridesmaid,  a  Japanese 
incurved  variety,  a  medium-sized  flower  with 
broad  grooved  florets  of  a  soft  rosy  jjink,  flushed 
rosy  purple  ;  Frank  Wells,  a  large,  flat,  incurving 
Japanese,  rather  loose  in  build,  but  having  petals 
of  great  length,  colour  pure  white,  shaded  yel- 
low (vote  of  thanks).  Staged  by  Mr.  W.  Wells. 
The  Springthorpe  cup  and  tube  were  highly  com- 
mended, and  the  Beckett  cup  and  tube  com- 
mended.    Several  others  were  shown. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Committee  meeting's.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
September  11.  At  3  p.m.  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "Lord  Bute's  Vineyards." 

Conference  on  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. — 
Lender  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  this  will  take  place  in  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens on  Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  next.  Specimens  in 
the  shape  of  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  not 
generally  known,  and  remarkable  either  for  their 
economic  value  or  ornamental  aspect  (or  both), 
should  be  sent  to  Chiswick  Gardens,  so  as  to  add 
thereby  a  greater  interest  to  the  conference. 
Specimens  will  be  received  at  Chiswick  on  the 
Saturday  or  Monday  before  the  conference,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  contributors  should  give  as 
much  information  as  possible  as  to  age,  height, 
economic  or  ornamental  properties,  altitude,  soil, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  and  conference 
on  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  there  will  also  be  a 
display  of  Orchids  and  hardy,  half-hardy,  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants,  &c. ,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, such  as  are  usually  exhibited  at  tho 
society's  fortnightly  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  conference  opens  at  12.30, 
Mr.  T.  Thiselton  Dj'er  in  the  chair,  and  papers 
will  be  read  as  follows:  Jlr.  J  B.  Carruthers, 
F.L.S.,  on  "The  Larch  Disease";  Mr.  E.  J. 
Baillie,  F.L.S.,  on  "  Forest  Trees  for  Commercial 
Purposes,"  being  treated  with  refe.ence  to  soil 
and  aspect ;  Mr.  J.  Simpson  on  "  The  LTtilisation 
of  Waste  (iround  Unsuitable  for  Agriculture,' 
and  Mr.  A.  ('.  Forbes  on  "The  General  Manage- 
ment of  Woods,  Planting,  Thinning,  Nurse  Trees, 
Coppices,  Hedgerows,  &c." 

The  Lindley  Library. — The  following  note 
has  been  sent :  This  library,  established  in  1867  as 
a  result  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion and  Botanical  Congress  held  in  London  in  the 
preceding  year,  is  held  in  trust  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Societv,  in 
whose  rooms  at  117,  Victoria  Strett,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  it  is  now  placed.  It  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  society  so  long  as  tlie  society  has  quar- 
ters in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  London. 
The  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  is  not 
more  than  sutficient  to  enable  them  to  ke3p  up  tho 
current  periodicals,  and  to  purchase  annually  n, 
very  restricted  number  of  new  books.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Fellows  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  "  Library  fund,''  to 
be  administered  by  the  trust:es  in  conjunction 
with  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. One  of  the  most  pressing  requisites  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  all  the  books  and  pictures, 
and  of  the  rich  collections  of  pamphlets,  the 
utility  of  which  is  at  present  much  impairel  by 
the  w.ant  of  such  a  catalogue.  The  preparation 
of  this  would  be  the  first  duty  undertaken  by  the 
trustees  were  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
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the  purpose.  The  council  of  the  R.H.S.  has  con- 
tributed £25  towards  the  sum  required,  and  con- 
tributions will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
trustees.  They  should  be  made  jiayable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1 17, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S. W.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  subscriber  will  bo  published  in 
the  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
each  free  of  charge.  The  trustees  would  also  be 
glad  to  receive  donations  of  horticultural  and 
botanical  works  for  the  library. 


Public  Gardens. 


Devonport  Park.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon- 
port  Park  Committee  on  August  2U,  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Meyer  (landscape  gardener  to  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter)  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  laying  out  and  planting  the  above  park, 
submitting  a  design  for  proposed  artistic  grouping 
of  the  various  trees  and  shrubs.  This  design  was 
highly  approved  of  and  accepted.  This  firm  will 
lay  out  the  park,  which  is  about  4(1  acres  in  extent. 

The  Inrer  Temple  Gardens.— Yesterday 
completed  the  three  months  during  which  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  have  been  open  to  the 
public  every  evening  from  six  o'clock  until  dusk, 
a  privilege  of  which  the  juvenile  population  of  the 
surrounding  districts  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves.  It  is  satisfactory  to  state  that,  al- 
though the  gardens  have  been  crowded  with  young 
children  every  fine  night  during  the  above-named 
time,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  dam- 
age or  injury  to  the  trees,  plants,  or  shrubs. 

New  park  at  Burslem.— A  new  corporation 
park  was  opened  at  Burslem  on  August  30.  It 
covers  22  acres,  and  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  it 
consisted  for  most  part  of  old  and  unsightly  coal 
pit  banks,  but  lately  a  thorough  transforma- 
tion has  been  worked.  The  highest  elevation 
of  the  banks  has  been  transformed  into  a 
rockery,  other  parts  have  been  levelled,  and  now 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  little  parks 
in  Staffordshire.  The  expense  of  laying  out  and 
beautifying  was  estimated  at  £.5000, "but  it  has  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  more  than  double  that  sum. 

Alexandra  Palace.— There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  should  the  London  County  Council 
agree  to  contribute,  say  £3.5,000,  or  a  half  of  the 
amount  now  asked  for  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
130  acres  of  park,  the  other  half  would  speedily 
be  forthcoming.  When  Mr.  Littler  put  forth  his 
scheme  for  the  acquisition  of  the  jialace  and  4.54 
acres  of  land  for  .f240,00t»,  the  Middlesex  Council, 
the  Hornsey,  Wood  Green,  and  other  Middlesex 
bodies  voted  £G5,000  towards  that  sum,  or  more 
than  one-fourth,  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  half  of  this 
amount.  The  price  asked  for  the  palace  and  park 
(130  acres)  at  the  time  was  £100,000,  or  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  structure,  without  the  great  organ 
or  the  statuary.  The  boards  wiiich  are  now  up 
announcing  that  the  park  is  for  sale  for  building 
purposes  are  on  that  portion  used  for  recreation, 
and  not  on  the  land  at  the  rear  as  heretofore. 


Beafforesting  in  Wales.— The  Commissioner 
appointed  liy  the  Department  of  Woods  and 
Forests  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  Crown 
lands  in  Wales  will  visit  various  centres  in  North 
and  South  Wales  in  October.  The  investigation 
is  instituted  in  consequence  of  a  recent  debate  in 
Parliament,  and  the  object  is  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  364,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  in  the 
Principality  should  be  reafforested. 

Killing  weeds  on  roads.— In  these  days  of 
very  limited  labour  in  many  country  seats,  with 
walks  and  roads  to  keep  clean,  the  question  of 
effectively  poisoning  the  weeds  on  the  same  in  the 
easiest  way  is  very  important.  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  your  readers  if  they  would  tell 
me  how  to  so  prepare  arsenic  or  other  easily 
obtained  materials,  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, as  to  best  effect  the  end  'in  view.     I  know 


there  are  special  preparations  of  this  kind,  but  I 
prefer  to  get  and  mix  my  own  materials.  I  think 
that  a  few  years  ago  there  were  some  recii)e8 
given  in  the  Field. — .1.  U. 

Pears  not  fruiting  (tVo/oH'). — As  to  why  a  Pear 
tree  twenty  years  old  fails  to  fruit  it  is  a  difhcult 
(jucstion,  as  the  correspondent  states  that  tliore 
is  no  growth  on  the  tree,  and  he  does  not  think 
root-pruning  would  be  of  use.  I  expect  failure  is 
due  to  inferior  stock  more  than  anything  else,  as 
the  Pear  usually  grows  too  freely.  Are  there  any 
traces  of  canker  in  the  branches  ?  Without  more 
details  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  as  severe  remedies 
to  such  a  tree  would  probably  end  in  total  collapse. 
.Jose])hine  de  Malines,  the  variety  in  question, 
does  well  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  usually  bears 
so  freel}',  that  perhaps  it  is  on  a  diseased  stock, 
probably  on  the  Pear,  and  only  a  few  straggling 
roots  to  support  the  tree.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  that 
is,  gravel  or  chalk,  the  Pear  stock  is  best.  The 
casting  of  the  fruit  when  formed  shows  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  roots.  Of 
course  many  trees  cast  their  fruit  if  imperfectly 
formed  or  injured  by  hail,  frost,  or  cutting  east 
winds  when  in  full  bloom.  In  this  case  I  do 
not  think  it  is  owing  to  this  latter  cause,  as  the 
Pear  crop  this  season  is  good  in  most  places,  and 
the  tree  making  so  little  wood  shows  that  there 
are  other  causes.  As  the  question  is  asked  as  to 
whether  cutting  the  branches  back  so  as  to  form 
new  wood  would  be  a  good  plan,  I  should  say  not, 
as  new  growth  made  now  would  not  be  fruiting 
wood,  but  a  thin  wiry  growth  of  little  value.  I 
would  advise  lifting  in  the  early  part  of  October 
before  the  tree  loses  its  leaves,  placing  tlie  roots 
nearer  the  surface  if  they  are  deep,  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  found  the  case.  Give  new  surface  soil, 
make  it  tirm,  and  also  a  good  mulch  of  manure 
or  litter  on  the  surface.  There  will  only  be  pro- 
bably a  few  straggling  roots,  which  may  be 
shortened,  but  not  cut  too  severely,  as  would  be 
necessary  with  luxuriant  growth.  Cut  only  those 
deep  down  in  unsuitable  soil  and  others  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  stem.  If  the  tree  is  small  or  of 
bush  form,  as  described,  should  this  fail,  or  if 
there  is  much  canker,  or  portion  of  the  tree  where 
grafted  diseased,  I  fear  lifting  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  would  advise  planting  young  trees. — W. 

Gooseberries  and  caterpillar  (Carlov). — In 
reply  as  to  the  remedies  named  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest,  I  must  admit  they  are  simple, 
but  having  never  tried  thera,  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  of  value.  I  should  much  doubt  it  for 
several  reasons,  as  the  caterpillars  ascend,  and  if 
the  remedy  does  not  cover  the  whole  portion  of 
stem,  they  could  have  free  play  and  a  wide  range 
round  the  trees  not  touched  with  the  bunch  of 
Gorse  or  Elder.  If  the  enemy  is  kept  at  bay  by 
the  perfume  of  the  (Jorse  or  Elder,  of  course  it  is 
different ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  so,  as  I 
have  large  bushes  overhung  with  Elder  that  were 
cleared  of  every  leaf.  As  to  the  difficulty  or 
trouble  of  removing  and  burning  the  top  or  surface 
soil,  that  need  not  be  undertaken  unless  in  very 
bad  cases,  as  there  are  simpler  remedies,  such  as 
dusting  the  trees  with  newly-slaked  lime,  and  by 
giving  the  surface  soil  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  in 
winter.  By  this  latter  remedy  I  have  done  more 
to  clear  the  pest,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely, 
than  other  methods,  as  often  if  the  tojj  soil  is 
burned  some  of  the  larva*  escape.  Only  a  small 
insect  breeds  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate it  if  not  checked  at  the  start.  I  have  seen 
many  acres  of  these  trees  leafless  in  the  summer, 
as,  living  in  a  district  where  acres  of  fruit  are 
grown  for  market,  I  am  sure  the  advice  given 
would  have  been  followed  out,  as  it  is  so  sinqjle 
that  many  large  growers  would  have  been  glad  to 
save  their  crops.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
leaf  before  the  fruit  has  attained  a  large  size,  many 
growers  have  given  up  the  old  system  of  keeping 
their  Gooseberries  till  full  sized,  gathering  them 
in  a  green  state.  By  so  doing  the  trees  are 
lightened  of  their  load,  and  should  the  caterpillar 
prove  troublesome  the  crop  is  saved.  Such 
remedies  as  dusting  the  bushes  with  hellebore 
powder  early  in  the  day  are  good.  I  have  also 
used   flowers  of  sulphur.      Of  course  these  last 


named  cover  the  fruit,  necessitating  cleansing 
before  using,  but  it  saves  the  croi).  In  districts 
where  fresh  tan  can  be  procurecl  from  the  tan 
yard  in  quantity  it  is  an  excellent  preventive, 
the  tan  being  placed  on  the  surface  the  width  of 
the  trees.  There  are  other  remedies,  such  as  fresh 
soot  and  wood  ashes  covered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  whi(^h  has  been  previously  infested  with 
the  pest.  I  have  named  these  simple  remedies,  as 
often  when  applied  early  they  are  most  effective. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  above 
society  will  take  place  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  at  6  p.m.  Mr. 
Arnold  Moss  has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  last  few 
days  have  been  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 
On  Monday  the  temperature  in  shade  at  no  time 
exceeded  ,54°  ;  whereas,  on  a  seasonable  day  early 
in  September  the  highest  reading  should  be  about 
67°,  and  during  Tuesdaj'  night  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to  within  V  of  the  freez- 
ing-point. August  proved  a  very  cold  summer 
month  during  the  daytime  ;  in  fact,  during  the 
course  of  it  there  occurred  only  four  days  when 
the  temperature  was  in  any  way  unseasonably 
warm.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  nights 
were  more  or  less  above  the  average  in  tempera- 
ture. Rain  fell  on  eighteen  da3's,  to  the  total 
dei)th  of  Z\  inches,  which  is  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  excess  of  the  mean  for  the  month.  During 
the  past  summer  there  were  fewer  fine  daj's  than 
usual,  but  the  aggregate  rainfall  only  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  average. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 

Ridiculous  and  awkward  plant  names. 
— Such  names  as  "  Uriah  Pike"  and  "  (Uare  of  the 
Garden  "  are  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  raisers 
of  plants,  and  there  are  even  more  absurd  ones 
than  these.  Even  when  there  is  nothing  outrageous 
in  their  names,  many  err  through  being  of 
the  rigmarole  order — three  long  names  ( William 
Allen  Richardson)  where  one  would  do,  and 
do  far  better.  Oncocyclus  Iris  is  another 
barbarous  use  of  a  Latin  name  in  place  of  that 
usually  taken  by  an  English  word.  In  the 
future  we  shall  do  anything  we  can  to  avoid  even 
printing  the  names  of  such  outrages  against  the 
good  taste  that  one  may  exiiect  a  little  of  in  the 
garden,  if  nowhere  else.  With  the  stars  above  us 
and  all  the  beautiful  Latin,  (4reek  and  English 
women's  names,  it  should  be  easy  to  find  pretty 
names  for  all  the  flowers  ever  raised. 

Thrips  on  Chrysanthemums.— My  Chry- 
santliemums  are  attacked  by  tlu-ips,  which  are 
turning  them  blind  wholesale  ;  they  get  into  the 
heart  of  the  shoot,  and  nothing  will  properly 
reach  them  tliere.  I  have  tried  many  remedies, 
but  all  have  failed.  Where  the  leaves  are  closely 
packed  together,  even  dipping  does  not  reach 
many  of  them.— F.  Williams,  Verizes. 

*.,*  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  water  with 
soft  soap  added  will  kill  the  insects  if  the  shoots 
arc  thoroughly  dipped.  Place  the  liijuid  in  a 
shallow  bowl,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  witli 
the  right  gently  bend  the  shoots  over  the  edge  of 
the  bowl,  thoroughly  soaking  every  leaf,  moving 
them  about  in  the  mixture  so  that  all  parts 
will  be  well  wetted.  Repeat  the  dipping  in 
three  nights,  well  washing  the  plants  with  clean 
water  the  next  morning.  Every  tine  afternoon 
after  for  a  week  syringe  the  plants  with  soapy 
water  in  which  a  handful  of  sulphur  has  been  dis- 
solved.—E.  M.     ^ 

Names    of    fruit.  —  W.  A.   (?.— Specimens  in- 

sutficient. iiignirer.— Plum,  probably  Prince  Engle- 

bert.  ,     ,, 

Names   of  plants. — Neurhuixh,  Mancliesler. — 

Vi.T,v  good  forms  of  Cattleya  crispa. T.   0.   S. — 1, 

Oiic'idium    incurvura ;    2,   Udontuglossum    bictoncnse 

roseum. James  Smifh.— 1,  Angra;cum  Scottianum  ; 

2,   Cojlogyne   speciosa. IT.  A'.— 1,  Adiantum  tra- 

peziforme ;    2,    Adiantum    tinctum  ;    3,    Clieilanthes 

radiata. yliixioii*.— 1,    Pteris    argyrea ;    2,    Pteris 

treiuula. B.    11'.— 1,   Gdontoglossum    ffirstodi ;    2, 

OdoDloglossuni  Papilio  njajus;  do  not  cut  the  spike 
from  this  last-named. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  change  it  r.ither  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk."— f  Aajtespcort. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AVEEPING  BIRCHES. 

By  far  the  most  graceful  of  all  our  native  trees 
is  the  common  White  Birch  (Betula  alba),  which 
from  its  light  and  elegant  character  is  often 
called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Woods,"  and  a  great 
favourite  with  many  of  our  landscape  painters, 
who  delight  in  reproducing  its  slender  drooping 
branches,  beautiful  alike  when  clothed  with 
foliage  or  in  the  winter  when  leafless.  Where 
Birches  are  grown  in  quantity  great  diflerence 
will  be  seen  in  the  individual  specimens,  as  they 
often  vary  much  from  each  other  in  the  colour 
of  the  bark,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  branches, 
and  in  the  density  and  pendulous  character  of 
the  minor  spray.  While  all  trees  of  the  \\'hite 
Birch  are  more  or  less  weeping,  numerous  speci- 
mens may  be  met  with  in  which  that  feature  is 
more  pronounced  than  in  others,  and  of  these 
two  or  three  of  the  most  distinct  have  been 
propagated  from  and  distributed  as  Weeping 
Birches.  A  notable  variety  is  the  cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  we  have,  though  seldom  met 
with.  This  Birch  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Betula  alba  dalecarlica,  from  the  Swedish  pro- 
vince in  which  it  was  found,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nurseries  as  laciniata  pen- 
dula  and  incisa  pendula.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  is  much  admired  and  extensively 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Its  claims  in 
this  respect  have  been  frequently  advanced  by 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  the  celebrated 
tree  and  shrub  nurserymen  of  the  United  States, 
who  first  received  it  from  Hamburg  more  than 
forty  years  ago. 

There  is  a  form  of  the  common  Birch  with 
normal  foliage  (pendula.)  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  leaves,  much  resembles  the  cut- 
leaved  Birch.  This  is  simply  our  own  British 
Birch  with  the  drooping  branchlets  unusually 
developed,  and  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  countrj'. 
This  form  will  come  more  or  lefs  true  from  seed, 
but  in  many  cases  the  pendulous  character  is  not 
particularly  pronounced  till  the  trees  grow  up. 
As  single  trees  on  the  lawn  these  two  Birches 
are  very  beautiful,  while  in  park  scenery  a 
group  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  forms  a  most  pleas- 
ing feature,  and  again  a  well-balanced  specimen 
could  not  be  better  placed  than  standing  out 
from  its  associates  at  just  sufficient  distan'ce  to 
display  its  full  charms. 

A  couple  of  varieties  of  the  Birch  yet  to  men- 
tion are  decidedly  far  more  pendulous  than  the 
two  preceding,  as  the  whole  of  their  branches 
are  weeping  and  not  confined  to  the  lesser  ones. 
They  are  Young's  Weeping  Birch  (Youngi)  and 
jiendula  elegaus,  a  form  whicli  Oiiginated  in 
France,  and  first  had  attention  directed  towards 
it  during  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867.  These 
two  varieties  are  much  in  the  same  way  but 
though  of  more  recent  introduction,  Younf's 
Weeping  is  now  almost  universally  grown.  In 
this  unle.ss  grafted  the  long  slender  shoots  creep 
along  on  the  ground,  but  treated  as  a  standard 
on  clean  stems  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  the  thong- 
hke  shoots  hang  down  parallel  with  the  main 
stem.  Like  the  Kilmarnock  Willow,  this  Birch 
is  one  of  those  trees  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 


assign  a  suitable  place  in  gardens,  as  its  habit 
of  growth,  though  very  curious,  is,  to  say  the 
lea.st,  artificial,  and  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  other 
weeping  varieties  previously  mentioned. 

There  are  several  other  well-marked  forms  of 
the  Birch  diftering  from  each  other  and  from 
the  type  both  in  foliage  and  in  habit.  One  of 
these  (fastigiata)  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
those  previously  mentioned,  the  growth  being 
as  upright  as  a  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  columnar-liabited  trees  that  we  pos- 
sess. The  foliage  of  this  is  of  a  dark  green,  and 
is  retained  later  in  tlie  season  than  that  of  any 
other  variety  of  the  White  Birch.  This  distinct 
form,  which  first  originated  in  Alsace,  is  also 
known  by  the  varietal  name  of  pyramidalis. 
The  purple-leaved  Birch  (foliis  purpureis)  is 
another  ornamental  tree,  being  of  moi-e  erect 
habit  and  rigid  outline  than  the  average  White 
Birch,  from  the  normal  type  of  which  it  also 
differs  in  the  foliage  being  of  a  purple  colour, 
which,  however,  pales  somewhat  as  the  season 
advances.  Thougli  several  other  varieties  of 
the  Birch  may  be  met  with  in  diflerent  cata- 
logues, the  most  distinct  are  included  in  those 
mentione<l  above.  Concerning  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  Birch,  it  may  be  said 
tliat  no  spot  is  too  bleak  and  exposed  for  it,  as 
it  will  grow  on  the  bare  mountain-sides  where 
none  of  our  other  native  trees  can  hold  their 
own.  It  extends  ([uite  into  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where,  however,  it  is  but  a  dwarf  bush,  whose 
height  may  be  reckoned  in  inches.  Given 
a  fairly  open  soil  that  is  not  in  any  way  water- 
logged, and  at  the  same  time  does  not  get  dried 
up  during  the  sunnner,  the  Birch  forms  a  quick 
growing  tree.  On  the  sides  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
where  the  roots  have  access  to,  but  are  not  con- 
tinually in  the  water,  the  different  Birches 
thrive  well,  and  in  masses  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  pond  they  are  most  beautiful,  not 
only  in  the  summer,  but  also  in  winter,  their 
boles  and  principal  branches  then  standing  out 
from  tlieir  surroundings  like  burnished  silver. 

T. 

Hypericum   Moserianum   tricolor. — In    a 

recent  number  of  the  French  publication  Le  Jar- 
din  an  illustration  is  given  of  a  variegated  form  of 
the  hybrid  Hypericum  Moserianum,  which  vies 
with  the  beautiful  Cytisus  Andreanus  in  coming 
rapidly  into  popularity.  This  variegated  form, 
which  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  type,  is  said 
to  be  freely  marked  with  white  and  carmine-rose, 
especially  towards  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The 
illustration  referred  to  fully  bears  out  the  regu- 
larity of  its  variegation.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  by  M.  Leon  Chenault,  nurseryman,  Rue 
d'Olivet,  Orleans,  who  will  distribute  it  during 
the  coming  autumn.  Referring  to  it,  he  writes  : 
"  The  sport  made  its  appearance  in  1891,  and  I 
fixed  it  the  same  year  by  striking  the  branch 
which  had  varied,  and  all  those  I  have  propagated 
from  it  since  have  remained  constant,  not  one 
having  reverted  to  the  type.  This  plant  needs  to 
be  grown  in  the  full  sun  to  acquire  its  brightest 
colours,  for  if  shaded,  though  the  variegation 
remains  constant,  yet  the  carmine-rose  edging  to 
the  leaves  is  wanting.  It  is  the  sun  which  gives 
the  rose  tints  which  constitute  the  principal  merit 
of  the  plant."— T. 

Cleth.ra  alnifolia  and  paniculata. — Among 
the  shrubs  that  flower  at  the  present  time  there 
are  none  more  graceful  than  these,  with  their 
feathery  spikes  of  blossom  covering  the  bush  and 
diffusing  their  delicate  fragrance  all  round.  They 
f  re  not  popular  or  common  in  gardens;  in  fact,  it 
is  finite  the  exception  to  see  them.  They  are 
really  not  so  fastidious  as  is  generally  supposed  in 
regard  to  soil,  provided  it  is  naturally  moist.  At 
Leonardslee  Clethra  alnifolia  makes  a  pretty 
picture  during  early  autumn.  It  is  planted  in  a 
wood  where    Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,   Kalmias, 


4c.,  luxuriate  beneath  the  natural  trees  of  the 
place.  C.  alnifolia  is  the  kind  best  known  in 
gardens.  It  makes  a  close  bush  ;  the  shoots  are 
amply  clothed  with  ovate  deep  green  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  are  very  numerous,  small,  but  crowded 
on  an  erect  spike,  which  stands  up  well  among 
the  rich  foliage.  C.  paniculata  is  very  gracefu' 
and  deserves  to  be  well  known.  It  has  narrower 
leaves  than  C.  alnifolia  and  much  longer  spikes  of 
bloom.  C.  alnifolia  produces  its  spikes  singly, 
but  paniculata  has  three  or  four  smaller  spikes  at 
the  base  of  the  long  tapering  central  one.  Small 
bushes  only  a  year  planted  are  covered  with 
flower-spikes. — A.  H. 

Cytisus  nigricans.  —  Among  shrubs  now 
blooming,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful 
is  this  Broom.  It  began  in  June,  has  continued 
ever  since,  and  now  is  more  profuse  in  blossom 
than  it  has  been  at  all.  The  first  flower-spikes 
are  very  long  and  slender,  bearing  myriads  of 
small  yellow  blossoms,  and  after  the  first  flowers 
have  opened  they  continue  in  succession  for 
weeks,  whilst  there  is  every  indication  of  abund- 
ance of  flowers  till  sharp  frost  comes.  Thi^ 
Broom  is  ([uite  as  hardy  as  other  kinds,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  our  gardens. — A.  H. 


AUGUST  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
Summer,  which  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  though 
confidently  expected  in  August,  still  held  aloof. 
Of  sunshine  there  were  150  hours  thirty-five 
minutes,  against  240  houis  twenty  minutes  in 
1803,  while  the  rainfall  was  331  inches,  against 
0  80  inch  in  August  of  last  year,  the  greatest 
fall  being  0  94  incli  on  the  24th.  The  rainfall 
for  the  year  up  to  September  1  has  been  22  -50 
inches,  with  138  rainy  days,  against  14  90  inches, 
with  eighty-five  wet  days  in  1893,  an  increase 
of  7  CO  inches. 

Temperature  has  been  but  little  below  normal, 
the  mean  of  maximum  and  minimum  being 
OO'l',  against  CO -4°,  the  average  of  the  last 
sixteen  years.  The  highest  day  temperature 
was  71 'C"  on  the  31st,  the  lowest  night  tempera- 
ture 50°  on  the  17th.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
has  been  unusually  high  for  August,  being  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  for  July.  Of  the 
last  five  months  April  has  been  by  far  the 
stillest,  an  almost  unprecedented  experience. 
The  wind  attained  its  greatest  velocity  on  the 
14th,  when  its  average  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  was  eighteen  miles  per  hour.  Though 
disappointing  in  many  respects,  the  wet  summer 
has  not  been  without  its  compensations  to  the 
gardener.  Young  fruit  trees  which  have  lan- 
guished for  the  last  two  years  have,  with  the 
moisture  and  lack  of  burning  sun,  plucked  up 
heart  and  taken  good  hold  of  the  ground. 
Bamboos  are  throwing  up  strong  15  feet  long 
shoots,  while  Arundos  and  Spirseas  are  growing 
grandly.  Wistarias  are  in  many  cases  giving  a 
second  crop  of  bloom,  and  the  season  has  suited 
tuberous  Begonias,  which  are  in  very  different 
jjlight  to  what  they  were  at  this  period  of  last 
year.  Salpiglosses  have  grown  strongly,  but 
the  beautiful  shot-silk  hues  of  their  vari- 
coloured flowers  have  been  at  times  sadly  spoilt 
by  the  rain.  A  single  white  Macartney  Rose 
planted  last  winter  has  shot  up  well,  and 
fives  promise  of  covering  in  a  few  seasons  the 
Larch  pergola  over  which  it  is  to  be  trained.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  sight  of  one  of  these 
Roses  at  Madeira  in  the  spring  of  1888,  which, 
covered  with  chaste  white  blossoms,  rambled 
over  a  tree  30  feet  high.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
English  gardens,  but  as  my  specimen  imme- 
diately after  being  planted  withstood  20°  of 
frost  without  any  protection,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  hardy.  Anemone  japonica  Honor- 
ine  Jobert  has  shot  up  4  feet  high,  and  is 
flowering  superbly  in  front  of  a  row  of  double 
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Hollyhocks,  which  latter,  throufjh  liljeral  culture 
and  syringing  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  are 
free  from  tin-  dreaded  Hollyhock  disease. 

A  steep  bank  about  20  feet  high,  formerly 
the  home  of  Braml)les,  Nettles,  and  Bindweed, 
has  been  rendered  an  object  of  beauty  by 
being  planted  with  Japanese  Balsam,  Har- 
palinm  rigidum,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  Mout- 
bretia,  the  lace-like  flower-foam  of  Gypsophila 
paniculata  breaking  over  the  rockwork  at  the 
foot  of  the  slojie.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  are 
fine  this  year,  the  pure  white  and  darker  reds 
being  the  most  efi'ectivo.  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora  is  a  good  perennial,  making  a  brave  sliow 
in  the  garden  and  also  being  very  useful  for 
decoration  when  cut.  Agapauthus  nmbellatus, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  shows  no  signs  of  flowering 
this  year,  which  I  attribute  to  the  late  season 
retarding  its  starting  in  the  spring.  Many 
foliage  plants  have  given  fine  effects,  notably 
Acanthus  candelabra  and  Aralia  spinosa,  the 
Palm-like  appearance  of  the  latter  being  espe- 
cially valuable.  Lilium  auratum,  L.  tigrinum 
spleudens,  and  L.  superbura  have  nobly  filled 
the  gap  left  by  the  disappearance  of  their 
earlier  brethren,  while  tall  spires  of  Galtonia 
oandicans  rising  out  of  clumps  of  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  have  made  an  attractive  con- 
trast. A  large  bed,  which  in  the  spring  was 
gay  with  herbaceous  P.-eonies  and  early  Lilies, 
is  now  a  study  in  scarlet  and  blue,  the  subjects 
being  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  Salvia  patens.  It 
would,  however,  possibly  have  been  more 
taking  had  some  amount  of  white  been  intro- 
duced—Campanula pyramidalis  alba,  for  in- 
stance. Yuccas  are  flowering  well  this  year, 
probably  owing  to  the  hot  summer  of  1893.  A 
plant  that  should  be  in  every  garden,  but  that 
is  seldom  seen,  is  Hemerocallis  Kwanso  fol. 
var.  It  is  easily  increased  Ijy  division  of  the  roots, 
and  its  beautifully  striped  leaves  are  always  ex- 
ceedingly decorative,  its  tawny  flowers,  opening 
day  after  day  for  a  long  period,  being  also 
interesting.  S.  W.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


HOUSING  THE  PLANTS. 
Last  year  the  weather  was  so  favourable  that  we 
found  it  safe  to  leave  ])Iants  outside  whicli  were 
not  showing  colour  in  their  flower  buds  up  to  the 
middle  of  October.  From  present  indications  it 
will  be  very  ditferent  this  season.  The  thermo- 
meter has  gone  down  to  within  a  degree  or  two 
of  freezing  point  on  more  than  one  night  even  thus 
early  in  the  month  (7th),  and  growers  may  be 
compelled  to  be  prepared  for  something  worse  or 
be  caught  napping.  The  bloom  buds  of  Chrysan- 
themums swell  more  freely,  and  the  plants  alto- 
gether are  more  happy  outside  with  the  heavy 
dews  of  the  early  autumn,  than  when  placed 
under  glass,  but  we  run  a  risk  even  in  the  south 
after  about  the  last  week  of  September.  Small 
cultivators  may  erect  a  temporary  screen  to  pro- 
tect the  buds  at  night,  or  even  put  the  collection 
under  cover,  and  in  the  oijen  again  on  bright  days, 
but  this  work  is  quite  out  of  the  question  when 
numerous  plants  have  to  be  dealt  with.  There  is 
one  mistake  of  housing  I  have  met  with  this  year. 
Plants  of  the  late  kinds  which  had  not  set  their  buds 
were  undf  r  glass  in  the  month  of  August  to  hasten 
that  condition,  but  instead  of  buds  I  noticed  an 
attenuated  growth  on  plants  that  had  previously 
been  well  grown. 

Careful  growers  will  pay  due  attention  to  such 
matters  as  thoroughly  cleaning  the  inside  of  the 
structures  in  preparation  for  the  specimens,  but 
the  inexperienced  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  clean  glass,  decayed  leaves  of  other 
plants  being  cleared  away  and  such  details,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  sweet  and  pleasant  atmosphere  for  the 


Chrysanthemums.  Each  plant,  again,  may  be 
dusted  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with 
flowers  of  suljihur,  even  if  mildew  be  not  seen, 
the  pots  cleaned  and  any  decaying  or  useless  parts 
taken  awaj'.  I  usually  strip  the  pl.nnts  of  .some of 
the  bottom  leaves  at  housing  time,  for  in  a  week 
or  so  after  being  placed  inside,  such  leaves  turn 
yellow  on  account  of  the  close  arrangement 
mostly  necessary,  and  must  then  be  destroyed. 
Althougli  it  is  not  desirable,  I  have  found  the 
blooms  open  very  well  if  the  plants  are  stood  so 
close  that  the  pots  touch  each  other,  and  whate%'er 
arrangement  may  be  suitable  to  the  owner's  con- 
venience, a.  thought  should  be  given  to  visitors, 
who  like  to  inspect  the  flowers  with  little  trouble. 
A  bank,  with  the  tallest  plants  at  the  back  and 
brought  down  to  the  shortest,  is  usually  in  vogue 
and  all  classes  mixed,  but  as  the  Japanese  sorts 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  do  the  incurved 
kinds,  these  two  important  sections  should,  if 
possible,  be  separated.  When  all  are  under  glass 
the  house  must  be  fumigated.  This  is  a  wise 
practice  if  aphides  do  not  exist,  because  later  on 
when  fire-heat  is  employed  the  green-fly  will  come 
and  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  when 
once  established, fumigating  with  tobacco  prepara- 
tions is  entirely  lost.  The  pest  hides  in  the  nu- 
merous folds  of  the  petals  and  eventually  spoils 
the  blossom. 

A  noted  grower  has  said  that  when  the  Chry- 
santhemums are  under  glass  one's  troubles  begin. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of 
plants  which  have  had  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  which  are,  as  it  is 
termed,  well  grown,  fail  to  finish  the  handsome 
flowers  so  long  looked  forward  to.  This  is  through 
faulty  ways  of  watering,  air-giving,  and  shading. 
After  the  plants  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  open  air  it  is  a  severe  change  to 
be  packed  together  under  glass,  and  it  takes  them 
a  week  or  two  to  get  over  it.  With  regard  to  water,  I 
allow  the  roots  to  become  dry  almost  to  the  point  of 
the  leaves  flagging,  and  do  not  give  a  plant  water 
at  the  roots  before  it  has  been  examined  by  tap- 
ping the  pot.  To  water  it  in  without  such  care 
means  failure.  To  balance  this  dryness  at  the 
roots  I  would  syringe  among  the  leaves  and  over 
the  buds  if  they  do  not  show  colour.  Of  course 
this  treatment  cannot  go  on  long,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  surface  roots  will  begin  to  start  and 
the  plant  become  happy  under  new  conditions. 
Then  water  may  be  freely  given  and  the  usual 
stimulants  also  until  the  flowers  are  half  expanded, 
when  the  latter  may  be  discontinued,  unless  for 
exhibition  purposes  a  particular  plant  needs  for- 
warding. To  hasten  such,  one  or  two  doses  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  never  used  stronger  than  half 
an  ounce  to  agallonof  water,  can  beemploj-ed.  Dur- 
ingdull  dampweather  it  is  well  to  do  whatwatering 
is  needful  in  the  early  morning,  so  that  the  struc- 
ture may  become  dried  by  the  evening.  At  the 
first,  doors  and  ventilators  should  be  thrown  wide 
open  in  the  daytime  and  somewhat  lessened  at 
night.  As  the  flowers  unfold,  greater  care  is 
required,  so  as  to  prevent  any  cutting  draught. 
The  top  ventilators  are  those  that  should  be  the 
widest  open,  with  just  enough  front  air  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  dry.  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  see 
moisture  on  the  glass.  After  this  period  it  is 
best  to  almost  close  the  house  at  night,  also 
during  the  daytime  if  wet,  and  to  dry  u])  moisture 
the  pipes  should  be  warmed.  Be  careful  to  em- 
ploy more  air  and  also  fire-heat  in  early  morning 
to  dispel  the  damp  accumulated  at  night  before 
the  sun  strikes  the  flowers,  this  being  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  decay  in  the  petals.  The  Japanese 
varieties  open  well  in  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  50°,  and  one  above  60°  tends  to  force  them, 
whilst  10°  lower  may  be  adopted  for  incurved  sorts. 

These,  if  placed  in  a  high  temperature,  turn 
back  their  florets  instead  of  growing  in  the 
desirable  form.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly 
brought  on  the  varieties  of  the  Princess  of  Teck 
family  in  a  close  stove  heat  to  get  them  in  time 
for  a  particular  exhibition,  but  it  is  unwise  to 
subject  them  to  alternately  hot  and  cold  positions. 
About  ten  days  before  the  date  wanted  is  a  very 
good  time  to  force   them,  but   this   should   not 


be  done  if  the  buds  do  not  show  colour  pre- 
viously. A  similar  treatment  is  safe  for  some 
of  the  Japanese — those  with  big  hard  buds, 
or  sorts  the  forms  of  which  are  interlaced. 
The  extra  heat  assists  them  to  unfold.  To 
shade  indiscriminately  is  harmful.  Last  year 
I  tried  to  bloom  many  sorts  in  a  structure  where 
the  sun  at  that  period  of  the  year  never  touched. 
The  charming  kind.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  came  out 
sjjlendidly  and  had  a  depth  of  its  orange  colour  I 
had  not  seen  anywhere  else,  and  Wm.  Seward — in 
fact,  all  the  very  rich  crimson-coloured  sorts — did 
remarkably  well ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  I 
was  not  pleased  with  continual  shade.  They 
mostly  unfolded  devoid  of  substance,  which  con- 
vinced me  that  at  the  waning  portion  of  the  year 
Chrysanthemums  like  all  the  sun  they  can  get. 
Blooms  in  lean-to  houses,  where  the  sun,  however 
weak  it  may  api)ear,  seems  to  shine  very  bright 
against  the  back  portion  and  unduly  heats  the 
same,  may  be  benefited  by  shade  during  the  middle 
part  of  clear  days  if  a  blind  is  fixed  to  the  house, 
but  even  here  I  would  not  recommend  a  perma- 
nent shading.  It  is  well,  again,  to  draw  the 
tiffany  down  for  a  short  time  in  early  morning 
the  moment  the  sun  strikes  the  glass,  just  long 
enough  to  get  the  inside  dry  by  the  aid  of  more 
air,  and  thereby  prevent  the  blooms  from  getting 
scorched.  H.  S.  L. 

Chrysanthemums    at    South.     Stonfham 

House. — One  of  the  best  collections  of  dwarf- 
grown  plants  that  I  have  seen  this  year  is  at  the 
above-named  place.  Three  hundred  plants  of  lead 
ing  varieties,  mainly  Japanese,  are  grown,  not  one 
of  them  being  more  than  a  yard  high,  the  bulk 
only  2  feet,  each  carrying  three  stems,  which  are 
clothed  with  foliage  right  down  to  the  pot.  The 
cuttings  were  inserted  during  November  and 
December,  as  obtainable,  the  plants  grown  on 
with  one  stem  until  the  first  week  in  .lune,  when 
they  were  cut  down  to  within  about  4  inches  of 
the  soil.  As  is  usually  the  practice  with  "cut- 
down  "  plants,  the  first  bud  which  forms  in  the 
point  of  the  three  selected  shoots  is  "  taken,"  and 
invariably  develops  into  a  good  bloom.  Mr.  Hall's 
plants  are  at  the  present  time  showing  and  swell- 
ing their  buds  in  stages  according  to  the  varieties 
grown.  No  less  than  300  plants  are  also  cultivated 
as  bushes  for  giving  a  C|uantity  of  flowers.  These 
also  are  especially  dwarf,  have  good  foliage,  and 
promising  buds.  Later  on  Mr.  Hall  will  have  a 
fine  display,  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  valuable. 
— E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Basing  Park. — In  the 
gardens  at  Basing  Park,  near  Alton,  I  lately  came 
across  a  fine  collection  growing  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  way.  Early  in  March  the  old  roots  or 
stools  that  flowered  the  season  previous  in  pots 
are  planted  out  in  a  fairly  open  piece  of  ground 
amongst  Apple  trees,  which  have  plenty  of  space 
between  them.  When  the  plants  have  grown 
about  i  feet  high,  a  single  stout  tie  is  placed 
around  each  bush.  The  stems  support  each  other, 
making  a  stout  self-supporting  bundle,  as  it  were. 
About  the  middle  of  October  they  are  lifted  with 
a  ball  of  soil  attached  to  each,  having  been  cut 
around  about  three  weeks  previous  with  a  spade ; 
this  prevents  so  severe  a  check  being  given  to  the 
plants  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  dug  up 
direct,  as  the  roots  ramble  some  distance  from 
the  stems.  By  preparing  them  as  proposed  the 
mutilated  roots  have  time  to  recuperate,  as  it 
were,  and  overcome  their  loss.  A  very  long  lean- 
to  orchard  house  is  a  convenient  spot  to  replant 
the  roots,  between  the  trees  near  the  back  wall. 
Here  they  blossom  abundantly,  and  afford  a  full 
crop  of  blooms  at  a  time  (early  in  December)  when 
the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  November-flowering  sorts 
are  past. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium.— 
The  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  did  not  produce  anything  of 
special  value  in  the  way  of  new  kinds,  and,  as 
your  report  states,  there  is  a  w.ant  of  colour  among 
the  early  section.  By  far  the  most  meritorious 
exhibits  from  the  point  of  skill  in  their  production 
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were  the  dozen  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Desgrange, 
which  easily  obtained  the  firsi  prize  in  a  class  for 
that  variety,  and  the  twelve  flowers  of  its  yellow 
sport,  (i.  Wermig,  awarded  third  prize.  The 
former  were  among  the  be.st  yet  shown,  being  of 
good  fize  and  form,  broad-petalled,  and  exceed- 
ingly pure  ill  colour.  The  latter  were  unfortu- 
nately competing  in  a  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
any  large  flowering  varieties  except  Mme.  C. 
Desgrange,  and  the  judges  did  what  most  persons 
would  have  done  similarly  placed,  namely,  se- 
lected those  stands  containing  a  number  of  sorts. 
Indeed,  they  would  not  have  been  wrong  if  the 
stand  in  question  had  been  disqualified.  The 
yellow  of  G.  Wermig  when  the  plant  is  well 
grown  is  particularly  soft  and  pleasing,  and  the 
texture  of  the  petals  delicate.  In  the  other  ex- 
hibits, which  were  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 
prizes,  the  varieties  were  the  proper  November 
sorts  manipulated  in  the  bud  selection.  They 
certainlj'  were  large  enough,  but  out  of  character 
in  colour  and  form,  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne  and 
Mme.  Edouard  Rey  being  quite  misleading.  I  do 
not  favour  this  unnatural  practice,  although  by 
it  one  may  have  Chrysanthemum  blooms  of  a  sort 
almost  at  any  time.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
raisers  to  get  varieties  of  good  colour. — Grower. 
Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitz-Wygram.— 
This  early-flowering  varietj'  is  likely  to  prove  as 
useful  for  the  open  as  for  pots.  The  present  season 
has  not  been  favourable  tor  Chrysanthemums  out 
of  doors,  especially  where  the  soil  is  heav}',  as  the 
plants  are  apt  to  lose  much  of  their  lower  foliage. 
This  variety  has,  however,  withstood  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather,  and  is  now  giving  a  grand 
crop  of  blooms  from  plants  2  feet  to  2^  feet  high 
and  as  much  through  them.  I  planted  out  early 
in  April  the  old  stools  of  last  year's  plants  that 
flowered  in  pots,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
shoots  in  any  way  beyond  pinching  out  their 
points  once  to  increase  the  number  of  branches, 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  grow  away  at  will 
and  develop  all  flower-buds  that  formed  into 
flowers.  The  result  has  been  a  quantity  of  pure 
white  blooms  for  cutting. — E.  M. 


CHRYSANTHExMUMS   IN   TASMANIA. 

An  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  large  blooms  writes  me  from  Launceston,  July 
21,  1894,  an  interesting  letter,  noting  how  culti- 
vators manage  their  |)lants  in  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The 
G.iRDEN.     He  writes  thus  : — 

I  am  an  arrateur  Chrysanthemum  grower,  and  was 
fairly  successful  at  our  last  sliow,  taking  nine  first 
prizes,  the  silver  medal,  and  the  special  prize  given  to 
the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  amiteur  classes. 
Our  climate  suits  Chrysantliemums  well.  We  grow 
them  in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  home  horticultural  journals  that  a  new  variety 
is  really  good,  we  have  it  for  our  shows  the  following 
April.  Some  of  our  growers  have  raised  some  very 
good  seedlings.  I  cultiva'e  between  300  and  4IJ0 
plants  for  exhibition.  We  grow  them  in  both  single 
and  double  rows ;  in  the  former  the  plants  aie  2  feet 
apart.  The  double  row  plants  stand  -1  feet  apart, 
which  provides  ample  room  for  attending  to  their 
wants,  such  as  manipulation  of  tl  e  shoots,  watering 
and  feeding  them  as  desired.  We  hive  a  tine  water 
supply,  anl  for  manure  I  rely  mainly  upon  bones  and 
soot.  The  soil  is  well  drained,  so  that  an  over- 
supply  of  water  does  little  harm,  except,  perhaps, 
in  carrying  away  some  of  the  manure.  We  can 
depend  upon  the  weather  being  tine  until  about 
a  fortnight  from  show  time,  and  then  we  generally 
li.ave  some  trouble.  We  protect  the  expanding  blooms 
with  temporary  coverings.  Next  year  I  intend  pro- 
viding against  this  defect  by  having  a  temporary 
covering  of  calico  put  up  in  tent  fashion,  drawing  it 
over  the  plants  at  night  to  shield  them  from  rain  and 
hnvy  dews,  which  promote  damping  of  the  petals. 
After  the  plants  have  flowered,  say  May  or  June,  I 
take  a  number  of  suckers  from  those  varieties  I  pur- 
pose growing  for  the  next  ye.rr's  flowering  and  dibble 
them  in  rows  5  inches  or  6  inches  apart.  At  tlie  begin- 
inng  of  October  they  are  planted  out  where  tliey  are  to 
fiowt-r,  stout  ttakes  for  their  support  having  been  pre- 
viously driven  into  the  ground.  My  buds  were 
"  taken"  the  last  week  in  February,  the  flowers  de- 


veloping at  the  right  time  for  our  show,  April  2.5. 
You  will  note  that  this  is  a  much  shorter  time  than 
you  allow  for  the  buds  to  grow  and  develop  blossoms. 
I  generally  have  live  or  six  blooms  on  each  plant, 
tying  the  branches  out  to  a  Willow  hoop  l.i  inches  or 
18  inches  in  diameter,  thus  preventing  them  from 
being  broken. 

We  can  manage  the  Japanese  section  pre'ty  well, 
but  we  cannot  touch  jour  home  growers  with  incurved 
A'arieties.  I  have  never  seen  a  good  stand  of  twenty- 
four  blooms  in  that  section.  We  shall  never  try  for 
more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  kinds. 

No  doubt  the  method  pursued  in  that  far- off 
country  will  appear  strange  to  English  cultivators. 
It,  however,  shows  how  the  love  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  globe, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  wherever  climate  per- 
mits of  its  culture.  E.  Molynefx. 


A   SEASONABLE   NOTE. 

Generally  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember an  eciuinoctial  gale  of  wind  is  experienced 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  part  it  generall3' 
cames  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  I  would 
warn  cultivators  for  large  blooms  to  be  on  the 
look-out  and  make  all  the  points  of  their  plants 
quite  secure  where  they  are  at  all  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  south-west  winds.  Some  prefer  to  allow 
about  1  foot  or  more  of  growth  at  the  point  to 
dangle  loosely  instead  of  keeping  the  shoots  se- 
cure right  up  to  the  point  to  the  stakes.  Where 
the  wind  in  question  does  not  actually  break  off 
the  shoots,  it  so  "whips,"  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
one  against  the  other  as  to  injure  them.  The 
peduncles,  too,  sulTer  in  a  similar  way,  especially 
where  they  are  lengthy  and  somewhat  weak  at 
this  season  near  the  bud.  For  instance,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  family  is  more  liable  to  injury 
of  this  character  than  any  other  sort  I  know.  A 
really  good  plan  of  preventing  injurj'  to  the  buds 
is  to  cut  into  6-inch  lengths  builder's  laths,  mak- 
ing them  thin  and  less  rigid.  Make  one  end  fast 
close  underneath  the  bud  l)y  tying  it  with  soft 
raffia,  fastening  the  opposite  end  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  amongst  the 
leaves,  thus  rendering  both  the  bud  and  its  pe- 
duncle secure  from  wind.  Some  may  think  this 
is  much  trouble  to  take  with  the  buds  when 
they  may  be  comparatively  safe  without  taking 
any  trouble  whatever.  However,  this  is  not  all 
lost  labour.  It  is  annoying  to  find  .some  morning 
upon  entering  the  house  early  in  November  one 
or  more  of  the  best  blooms  of  any  variety  broken 
off  just  below  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  all 
through  want  of  some  support. 

This  has  occurred  with  me  more  than  once  dur- 
ing my  exhibiting  career,  and  patch  up  such 
broken  stems  as  you  will  the  eft'ect  upon  the 
blooms,  even  if  they  are  not  broken  absolutely 
asunder,  is  most  marked  ;  in  fact,  such  half-deve- 
loped blooms  are  rendered  quite  useless.  Novelty 
is  another  variety  liable  to  mishaps  of  this  kind, 
owing  to  its  having  a  very  weak  peduncle. 

E.  M. 

SHORT  XOTES.—CHRYSAXTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  Vicomtesse  d'Avene. — 

This  blooms  in  ^Uigust  ami  Sontember.  It  lielongs 
somewhat  to  the  incurved  section,  the  plant  dwarf 
and  stout  in  habit  of  growth.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  pleasing  pink-lilac. 

Chrysanthemum  Mtne.  Eulalie  Morel. — 
This  is  an  carly-fl"wering  Japanese  variety,  opening 
its  blossoms  during  Septeiuber.  The  jilants  do  not 
grow  more  than  a  yard  higli  and  are  of  erect  habit. 
The  flowers  are  not  more  than  4  inches  across,  cerise 
in  colour,  with  golden  reverse. 

Chrysanthemum   Florrie   Parsons.— This 

is  a  rotlexej  pom]pon  raised  by  Mr.  Piercy  from  seed. 
The  hal)it  of  growth  is  good  and  in  height  roaches  3 
feet.  The  colour  is  described  as  mauve,  fading  to  lilac 
with  age.  The  blooms  are  not  large,  hut  shapely,  and 
produced  continunusly  during  September. 

Chrysanthemutn    Arthur    Crepy.— As    an 

early-flowering  variety  this  is  like  Mine.  Desgrange  in 
the  habit  of  growth  and  shape  of  the  floivors.     It  is, 


perhaps,  an  improvement  upon  that  old  favourite  lu 
growth,  having  longer  flower-stems,  which  are  more 
erect  and  stiff.  The  colour  approaches_  Mrs.  Burrell 
rather  closely  when  the  flowers  are  opening. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Helianthus  Miss  Mellish.— This  is  a  very 
bright  flower.  It  was  shown  by  more  than  one 
exhibitor  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  are  not  formal 
and  of  a  very  rich  shade  of  yellow.  It  is  a  form 
well  worth  taking  note  of. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady    Fitz-Wygram.— 

Mr.  Molyneux  sends  us  from  Swanmore  Park 
Gardens  flowers  of  this  beautiful  September- 
flowering  kind.  They  were  gathered  from  the 
open  border.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white, 
yellow  in  the  centre. 

The  white  Scabiosa  caucasica.— One  sees 
the  beautiful  blue-flowered  type  often  shown,  but 
not  the  charming  white  variety.  This  is  a  plant 
worth  growing  in  a  bold  group  if  it  proves  as  free 
as  the  parent.  It  resembles  it  in  habit  and  the 
flowers  are  similar,  only  joure  white. 

The  Kei  Apple  (Alberia  caffra).— This  fruit 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hanbury  from 
his  delightful  garden  at  La  Mortola.  It  is  the 
fruit  of°the  "Kei  ApjAe ''  of  South  Africa  and 
ripened  in  the  open  air.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  an  Orleans  Plum,  only  yellow,  and  has  a 
tart  flavour.  It  is  eaten  with  plenty  of  white 
sugar.  This  plant,  though  sliown  before  in  Eng- 
land, was  introduced  and  grown  by  Mr.  Han- 
bury. 

Fruit  traffic  in  Kent.— In  Kent  the  fruit 
traftic  is  very  heavy.  From  Sittingbourne,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  Kent  fruit  growing  district, 
about  1000  tons  of  fruit,  principally  Plums,  have 
been  consigned  to  London  and  the  north.  The 
chief  centres  to  which  this  crop  is  being  sent  are 
London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  Guernsey.  The 
Kentish  jam  manufacturers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  glut  of  Plums  and  are  preserving  largo 
((uantities. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  distinct  perennials  in  bloom  now. 
It  is  in  beauty  in  the  Broxbourno  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  is  at  once  recognised 
by  its  rose-purple  flowers  on  sturdy  stems.  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil 
and  should  be  planted  in  masses  to  get  the  effect 
of  the  bold,  handsome  flowers.  This  Rudbeckia 
is  the  more  valuable  because  so  many  autumn- 
flowering  things  are  of  yellow  colour,  wdiich  gets 
monotonous  when  they  are  used  much. 

Nicotiana  colossea  variegata. — This  is  a 
very  fine  variegated  variety,  which  we  noticed 
recently  in  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill. 
We  first  saw  it  at  the  great  quinquennial 
Ghant  exhibition  last  year,  and  were  then  pleased 
with  the  bold  variegated  foliage.  Many  variegated 
things  are  spotty  and  poor  in  colour,  but  this 
Nicotiana  is  well  coloured,  the  large  handsome 
leaves  of  a  glaucous  shade  with  splashes  of  creamy 
yellow.  It  is  compact  and  in  every  way  a  useful 
introduction. 

Senecio  Galpini.— This  plant  was  recently  in 
bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1890  from  the  Transvaal 
and  is  of  very  distinct  aspect.  The  plant  is  dense 
in  growth,  the  leaves  fleshy  and  conspicuously 
glaucous,  whilst  the  flowering  stems  vary  con- 
siderably in  length,  ranging  from  0  inches  to  even 
2  feet  in  height,  a  number  of  branches  well  clothed 
with  leaves  being  produced.  At  the  apex  of  each 
is  borne  a  brilliant  orange  head  of  flowers,  which 
is  in  rich  contrast  to  the  glaucous  hue  of  the  leaf- 
age. This  Senecio  is  an  ac<iuisition  because  so 
bright  and  handsome. 

Seedling  Carnation. — I  send  you  a  few  flowers 
of  a  Carnation  which  originated  here  from  seed 
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over  twelve  years  ago.  The  enclosed  are  side 
flowers,  confc<iuently  small.  The  plant  is  of  ex- 
cellent constitution.  This  year  a  double  row  80 
yards  in  length  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  garden 
walk  has  been  much  admired.  The  same  Carna- 
tion is  also  called  Raby  Castle,  but  this  is  quite 
distinct  from  it.  Rushton  Beauty  is  the  name 
this  seedling  has  been  known  by  for  at  least  ten 
years. — J.  Cruicksiiank. 

*«*  With  this  note  was  sent  a  boxful  of  flowers 
of  a  clear,  bright  salmon-rose  shade  and  sweetly 
scented.     It  is  not  the  same  as  Raby  Castle. — Er>. 

Aster  acris.— We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this 
fine  Aster  is  much  more  planted  than  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  got 
known,  although  very  free  and  strong  in  growth. 
The  plant  is  not  so  graceful  as  many  of  the  later 
kinds,  being  very  compact,  not  more  than  about 
2  feet  in  height  and  forms  a  dense  bush,  so  to  say, 
almost  every  leaf  being  hidden  by  the  profusion 
of  small  lilac-blue,  narrow -petalled  flowers.  It 
makes  a  mound  of  blossom,  and  is  delightful 
when  massed.  When,  however,  groujjed  with 
other  things,  as  Mme.  Des^range  Chrysanthemum, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  things  too  close  to- 
gether, as  one  gets  a  lumpy  effect.  This  Aster  is 
so  dense  that  it  is  best  by  itself. 

Autumn  Hoses.— We  noticed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  some  fine  blooms  for  the 
season  of  the  newer  Roses.  Messrs.  AVm.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  group  of  their 
new  China  Rose  Duke  of  York,  the  Hybrid  Tea, 
best  described  as  a  red  Camoens,  called  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  the  flowers  of  a  glowing  crimson 
shade  ;  the  beautiful  Tea  variety  Corinna,  the  de- 
licately coloured  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  and 
their  new  deep  rose-coloured  Bourbon  Lorna 
Boone.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
fine  boxful  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  Caroline  Testout, 
which  is  of  a  pretty  silvery  pink  colour,  the 
flowers  full  and  well  shaped  ;  also  of  their  lovely 
Bourbon  variety  Mrs.  Paul  and  the  Hybrid  Tea 
Gustave  Regis,  which  is  delightful  in  the  bud. 

Exhibiting'  Dahlias.— Much  improvement 
was  seen  at  the  recent  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  way  the  flowers  were  staged,  but 
there  is  too  much  formality  still  in  our  autumn 
shows.  At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday 
a  large  number  of  Dahlias  were  shown,  but  little 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement.  Not  a  few 
of  the  collections  were  carelessly  set  up,  the 
flowers  either  lumped  together  anyhow  or  put  flat 
down  on  the  box.  This  is  inexcusable  with  the 
Cactus  kinds  in  particular,  as  the  flowers  are  not 
too  heavy  to  show  in  pleasing  bunches.  Even 
with  the  stiff  show  and  fancy  kinds  better  and 
prettier  ways  could  be  adopted  of  showing  the 
flov/ers  than  in  rows,  without  a  vestige  of  stalk  or 
leaf  to  relieve  the  formal  effect. 

Cactus  Dahlias.— Many  lovely  varieties  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  the 
colours  refined,  varied,  and  the  flowers  of  true 
shape.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  Dahlias  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  clear  satiny  shade  of  the 
variety  Lady  Penzance,  nor  so  distinct  as  the 
salmon  tones  melting  into  soft  yellow  and  other 
shades  as  one  sees  in  the  kind  named  Countess  of 
Radnor.  But  with  all  this  wealth  of  beauty,  yet 
the  Cactus  Dahlias  are  far  from  faultless.  They 
never  will  be  of  great  garden  value  until  that 
objectionable  trait  of  hiding  their  flowers  amongst 
the  ample  leafage  is  got  rid  of.  It  entirely  spoils 
the  usefulness  of  the  plants.  Raisers  should 
strenuously  endeavour  to  get  varieties  that  throw 
their  flowers  well  above  the  leaves. 

Nymphsea  pygmsea  Helvola.— This  is  not 
so  brilliant  as  some  of  the  showier  and  recent 
Water  Lilies,  but  it  has  distinct  charm.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  Water 
Lilies  ;  therefore  wants  little  space,  and  would  do 
admirably  in  a  tub  or  small  fountain  basin.  In 
the  Lily  pond  it  should  be  quite  on  the  margin 
and  not  in  deep  water.  Its  leaves  are  very  pretty 
being  of  a  bronzy  green  with  darker  markings,' 
and  the  flowers,  though  so  small,  are  of  exquisite 
aspect  and   clear   pale  sulphur   in   colour.     The 


typical  N.  jtygmfta  is  also  a  good  companion 
kind,  and  both  are  now  blooming  side  by  side. 
It  has  sm.all  green  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers 
about  as  largo  as  a  half-crown.  This  kind  seeds 
freely,  and  may  be  thus  raised.  It  flowers  the 
same  year  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  a  tub  of 
water  in  the  greenhouse. — A.  H. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.- There  is  plenty  of 

room  for  good  early  varieties,  although  raisers  have 
worked  for  years  to  improve  this  section.  At  the 
recent  show  at  the  Royal  Aijuarium  one  could  not 
but  notice  how  restricted  is  the  range  of  colours, 
and  these  not  always  pleasing.  There  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  washy  tints,  rose,  white,  and  so 
forth,  colours  not  in  the  least  degree  pretty  or  in- 
teresting. If  one  were  to  remove  the  beiutiful 
Desgrange  family,  there  would  be  little  left  to 
please  in  the  way  of  colour.  Good  decided  shades 
are  wanted.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  show  half- 
opened  flowers  of  the  later  kinds  at  such  exhibi- 
tions. These  are  not  "early,"  but  forced  out  to 
win  a  prize.  There  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in 
that.  Mme.  E.  Rey  is  a  lovely  flower  in  its  proper 
season,  but  it  was  miserably  shown,  as  the  flowers 
were  not  half  ojien. 

Cypripedium  Jas.  H.  Veitch.— This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  hybrid  Lady's 
Slippers,  as  one  might  anticipate  from  such  a  cross 
as  C.  Stonei  platytitnium  and  C.  Curtisi,  which  is 
the  seed-bearing  parent.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  (August  28)  it  was 
given  a  first-class  certificate,  the  plant  being 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
One  can  trace  distinctly  the  relationship  in  the 
bold,  handsome  flowers.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  not 
too  large,  but  proportionate  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  the  colour  of  a  delicate  green,  enriched 
with  stripes  of  a  purplish  shade,  while  the  broad, 
pendent  petals,  each  about  4  inches  in  length,  are 
hairy  at  the  edge  and  covered  with  large  jmrplish 
spots  on  a  light  green  ground.  The  lip  is  of  a  dull 
red  shade  and  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  flower,  as  in  C.  Curtisi. 

Datura  cornucopsea.— It  may  be  of  interest 
to  have  further  particulars  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  grand  species,  of  which  the  coloured  plate  in 
The  Garden,  September  8,  is  a  true  representa- 
tion. I  procured  two  plants  last  autumn  which 
were  placed  in  an  intermediate  house.  About 
Christmas  they  commenced  to  flower,  and  have 
scarcely  been  out  of  bloom  since.  As  the  weather 
became  warmer  in  spring  they  were  removed  to 
a  greenhouse,  where  they  grew  luxuriantly  and 
flowered  freely  all  the  summer.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  they  continue  to  bloom.  The  plant  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  will  seed  freely 
if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  flowers.  The 
seed-pods  are,  when  fully  developed,  very  large, 
covered  with  thorns,  and  have  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred seeds  in  each.  To  grow  this  plant  well  it  is 
necessary  that  great  attention  be  paid  it,  for,  like 
all  others  of  the  same  class,  it  is  a  gross  feeder. 
When  in  a  pot  it  must  have  plenty  of  root  room. 
— H.  C.  P. 

Streptocarpuses.  —A  house  of  these  is  now  very 
pretty  in  the  nurseries  of  Mesbrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  Of  recent  years  the  Streptocarpus 
has  been  much  hybridised,  and  one  sees,  as  in  this 
nursery,  comparatively  small  plants  bearing  a 
large  display  of  flowers,  which  are  very,  varied 
and  charming  in  colour,  ranging  from  almost 
purest  white  to  deepest  purple.  One  sees  with 
pleasure  that  the  colours  are  getting  much  purer 
than  heretofore.  We  can  well  dispense  with  the 
dull  purplish  tones—"  muddy," so  to  say,  without 
that  clearness  one  looks  for.  There  is  <iuite  as 
much  diversity  in  form  as  in  colour,  some  of  the 
flowers  being  almost  as  large  as  those  of  a  Gloxinia, 
others  small,  but  useful  to  cut,  as  Streptocarpuses 
look  well  arranged  with  suitable  foliage.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed  in  gentle  warmth  and 
may  be  had  in  bloom  in  a  few  months'  time.  No 
plant  is  so  useful  for  the  amateur,  as  it  requires 
little  attention  and  will  produce  its  wealth  of 
varied  coloured  flowers  over  a  long  season. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi.— It  is  only 
about  a  year  ago  that  this  Cypripede  was  first  ex-  I 


hibited  in  flower,  but  it  took  the  Orchid  world  by 
storm,  and  has  already  taken  its  place  as  one  in- 
dispensable to  every  collection.  Fortunately,  it 
has  been  imported  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
allow  of  its  general  cultivation.  At  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Aug.  28  last  Messrs.  Low  showed  a  large 
group  of  well-grown  and  well-flowered  plants. 
■The  species  is  most  nearly  related  to  C.  Spiceri- 
anum  and  C.  insigne.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
strap-shaped,  and  spotted  with  black-purple  to- 
wai'ds  the  base.  The  scapes  are  one-flowered, 
and  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  high.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  over  2  inches  wide,  rounded,  and  white, 
stained  deeply  with  reddish  jiurple  ;  the  petals 
are  IJ  inches  long,  bright  as  if  varnished,  and  of 
a  greenish  brown.  The  pouch  is  small,  glazed 
like  the  petals,  and  of  similar  colour.  The  stami- 
node  is  pure  white  and  porcelain-like,  this  and 
the  large  upper  sepal  being  the  main  features  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  flower.  A  form  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Low  was  named  magnificum  ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  larger  size  of  the  flowers  and 
the  enhanced  brightness  of  its  colours. — B. 

Hiltonia  Roezli. — Several  plants  of  this  Mil- 
tonia  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  thriving  very 
freely  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  belongs, 
together  with  M.  PhaUenopsis  and  M.  vexillaria, 
to  that  section  of  the  genus  which  is  by  many 
orchidists  considered  a  part  of  Odontoglosgum. 
Being  natives  of  New  Grenada,  these  three  spe- 
cies are  widely  separated  from  all  the  rest,  which 
grow  much  further  to  the  south,  in  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Notwithstanding  geographical  considera- 
tions, however,  the  general  structure  of  the  flowers 
suggests  that  their  proper  place  is  in  Miltonia. 
M.  Roezli  is  a  small  plant  with  compressed  pseudo- 
bulbs  enclosed  in  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  lower 
leave5,  which,  like  the  one  on  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  are  thin  in  texture  and  pale  green. 
The  scapes  bear  tv-'o  or  three  flowers,  each  being 
2^  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  blotch  of  deep  purple  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  and  stains  of  yellow  and  purple 
near  the  crest  of  the  lip.  As  in  all  the  Miltonias, 
the  lip  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  flower, 
being  flat  and  nearly  2  inches  broad.  This  spe- 
cies should  be  grown  in  a  moist,  tropical  atmo- 
sphere and  near  the  glass,  in  which  position  great 
care  is  needed  in  shading.  It  was  first  imported 
in  1873. 

Bhodochiton  volubile. — One  of  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic  of  greenhouse  climbers 
now  in  flower  is  this  Mexican  plant.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  since  183.3,  but  has 
scarcely  yet  obtained  the  recognition  it  fully  de- 
serves. The  excellent  plate  published  in  The 
Garden',  July  1,  1893,  will  in  all  probability  do 
much  to  alter  this.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
abundant  flowering  of  cool  greenhouse  plants,  and 
being  an  extremely  quick  grower  very  soon  attains 
to  its  full  vigour  and  perfection.  Its  growth  is 
almost  entirely  soft  and  herbaceous,  only  the  base 
of  the  main  stem  being  woody.  The  leaves  are 
cordate,  pointed,  irregularly  toothed,  and  have  a 
purplish  tinge  beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
long,  slender,  hanging  pedicels,  the  large  and 
showy  calyx  being  of  a  rich  purplish  red  and 
divided  into  five  lobes.  The  corolla  is  large  and 
cylindrical,  expanding  at  the  top  into  five  out- 
wardly spreading  rounded  lobes  ;  it  is  of  a  dark, 
lurid,  purplish  red,  making  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  cup-like  calyx  which  surrounds  it.  The 
growth  is  interesting  in  the  manner  by  which  it 
supports  itself  as  it  develops ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  petiole  of  a  young  leaf  here 
and  there  taking  one  turn  round  any  thin  object 
(like  wires  or  twigs)  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. One  defect  of  this  climber  must  be  noted. 
It  is  naturally  short-lived,  and  I  have  seen  a  plant 
after  having  grown  and  flowered  well  for  a  few 
years  suddenly  die  and  without  any  apparent 
reason.  On  account  of  this  it  is  always  well  to 
keep  a  few  small  plants  in  hand  ;  they  can  be  ob- 
tained easily  from  cuttings  taken  any  time  during 
summer.  Seeds,  also,  ripen  in  abundance,  and 
should  always  be  kept  in  hand.  Any  light  soil 
suits  this  plant. — B. 
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DEEXE. 
Dbene  is  one  of  tlie  Xorthamptonsliire  houses 
of  the  old  time,  built  of  stone  of  a  good  colour, 
and  is  set  near  a  charnung  village.  The  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  English  life  perhaps  are 
these  picturesque  villages  full  of  flowers  and 
cottage  gardens.  They  are  delightful  not 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  by  contrast  with 
villages  in  other  countries,  of  which  perhaps 
the  saddest  are  found  in  Egypt.  The  villages 
in  France  are  rarely  so  pleasant  as  English 
villages  in  the  good  counties,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  flowers  and,  very  often,  gardens, 
and  to  the  presence  of  that   look  of  misery 


j  better  to  leave  the  valley  as  a  valley.  This  ap- 
plies to  houses  which  are  made,  like  so  many 
old  houses,  in  hollows,  often  in  narrow  valleys, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  "  catch  "  the  cold  in 
winter — that  is  to  say,  the  frost  is  much  more 
severe  in  hollows  than  onthe  adjacent  hills.  So 
that  even  if  we  leave  the  ground  sweet  and  dry, 
there  is  a  certain  drawback  as  regards  gardens 
in  hollows.  Artificial  water  is  so  frequently 
stagnant,  and  often  silts  up  and  gets  polluted, 
that  it  adds  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  cold 
hollows.  If  a  pretty  river  goes  through,  we 
have  no  reason  to  regret  it,  bacause  always 
beautiful,  and  there  is  interest  and  movement 


and  privileges,  was  conveyed  to  Robert 
Brudenell,  one  of  the  king's  justices.  This 
gentleman  was  descended  from  William 
Brudenell,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
had  possessions  at  Doddington  and  Adder- 
burj',  in  Oxfordshire,  and  at  Aynhoe,  in  this 
county  (Northampton).  The  manor  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  family  ever  since.  Thomas 
Brudenell  was  created  a  baronet  by  King 
James,  and  by  Charles  I.  was  created  Lord 
Brudenell,  of  Stanton- Wyvile,  in  Leicester- 
shire. During  the  civil  war  be  ween  the 
king  and  the  Parliament,  Lord  Brudenell 
raised  soldiers  for  the  king  and  contributed 
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which   is    wholly   absent   from   the  English 
village. 

Deene,  like  many  other  places,  has  suffered 
by  the  times,  and  its  once  extensive  gardening 
has  been  much  reduced,  so  that  we  have  mainly 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  The  broad  expanse  of  water  to  the 
left  of  the  house  is  now  a  wide  garden  of  Water 
Lilies.  We  cannot  say  that  the  rest  of  the 
water  is  satisfactory,  because,  like  manj'  such 
artificial  waters,  it  tills  up  in  an  unpicturesque 
way  what  might  be  a  charming  valley 
with  cattle  grazing  freely  up  to  the  terrace 
walls.  At  one  time  there  was  a  mania  for 
the  creition  of  artificial  waters.  Nothing  is 
more  unfortunate  in  artistic  matters  than  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rule,  but  when  the  only 
water  we  may  enjoy  is  artificial,  it  is  often 


of  the  water.  L^nhappily,  the  pressure  of  the 
times  has  made  the  gardening  establishment 
very  much  less  ably  manned  than  it  used  to  be, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  gardening  is  not 
seen,  but  nothing  can  mar  the  landscape  beauty 
of  the  place  or  the  dignity  of  the  hou-;e. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  village, 
in  addition  t(i  the  church,is  Deene,  the  mansion 
of  the  Earls  of  Cardigan,  which,  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Cnuqueror,  was  an  abbey  belong- 
ing to  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
who  were  lords  of  the  manor.  The  manor  of 
Deene  was  one  of  the  earliest  possessions  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  manor  was  agrange 
or  farmhiiuse,  to  which  the  abbot  resorted 
occasionally.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  manor,  with  all  its  liberties 


what  he  could  to  the  support  of  his  cause. 
On  the  success  of  the  Parliament  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  but  after  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  created  Earl  of  Cardigan.  Deene 
is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  ancient 
forest  of  Rockingham,  and  Camden,  in  his 
"Britannia,"  mentions  it  as  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  Brudenells,  of  which  family  was  Sir 
Edward  Brudenell,  Knt,  a  great  lover  of 
antiquities.  It  is  an  embattled  structure, 
with  turrets  at  the  end  of  each  wing,  and  the 
apartments  are  handsome  and  lofty — in  par- 
ticular the  hall,  with  its  fine  roof  of  Spanish 
Chestnut  wood.  On  the  windows  are  the  arms 
of  Brudenell  and  Montagu,  and  the  walls  are 
hung  with  family  portraits.  The  banqueting 
room,  built  by  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Car- 
digan,   is     also     a    fine    room,    and,    like 
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the  hall,  its  roof  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  Til  the  library  there  is  a  goodly 
collection  of  foreign  liooks  and  many  topo- 
graphical and  other  MSS.  These  comprise 
records  relating  to  Xorthamptonshire,  which 
■were  at  one  time  preserved  in  the  Tower 
The  woods  are  extensive,  some  l.'JOO  acres. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUIT. 

A  SERiKs  of  experiments  in  the  cold  storage  of 
fruit  were  some  time  since  conducted  by  the  fruit 
expert  (Mr.  A.  H.  Benson)  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  New  South  Wales,  at  the  cold  storage 
rooms  attached  to  the  (Jovernment  meat  market,  at 
Darling  Harbour.  Messrs.  Hudson  Bros. ,  lessees, 
have  kindl}'  placed  a  chamber  of  50  tons'  capacity 
ship's  measurement  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment free  of  all  charge.  The  system  of  cold 
storage  employed  was  one  in  which  an  even  tem- 
perature combined  with  a  constant  influx  of  cold 
fresh  air  was  maintained,  and  this  system,  or 
rather  principle,  is  the  onty  satisfactory  one  for 
use  in  the  case  of  fruit,  as  a  merely  cold  air  with- 
out the  necessary  ventilation  and  influx  of  fresh 
air  has  been  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  keep  fruit 
in  good  condition  for  any  lencrth  of  time. 

The  fruit  experimented  with  consisted  of  the 
following  varieties — viz..  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  (irapes,  Mangoes,  Pine- 
apples, Tomatoes,  and  Passion  fruit,  and  were  ob- 
tained from  fruit  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony.  ]  )ifferent  materials  were  tried  for  packing, 
and  the  fruit  was  tested  under  various  conditions, 
wrapped  and  unwrapped,  in  light  cases  and  open 
well-ventilated  cases,  and  in  various  states  or  de- 
grees of  ripeness.  The  average  temperature 
maintained  was  41-7-l°,  and  was  very  evenly  main- 
tained. The  extreme  limit  of  variation  ranged 
from  37"  to  51',  and  these  extremes  were  only 
reached  on  two  or  three  occasions.  The  ventilation 
Was  at  all  times  satisfactorj'.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  Apples,  midseason  and  late  variety  of  Pears, 
solid-fleshed  Plums,  and  tough-skinned  fleshy 
Grapes  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condition  without 
any  appreciable  loss  for  a  period  of  two  months 
when  stored  in  a  cold,  dry,  fresh  air,  maintained  at 
an  even  average  temperature  of  41'  to  43',  pro- 
vided that  the  fruit  is  carefully  gathered,  handled, 
and  packed,  and  that  all  blemished  fruit  is  dis- 
carded. Apples  will  keep  equally  as  well  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  10  ,  but  the  other  fruits  re- 
quire the  lower  temperature.  Two  months  allows 
for  the  extreme  outside  time  refiuired  to  place  the 
fruit  on  the  English  market. 

2.  After  being  removed  from  the  cold  storage, 
the  fruit  keeps  in  good  condition  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  enable  it  to  be  disposed  of  and  consumed 
with  only  a  small  percentage  of  loss,  provided 
that  previous  to  its  removal  from  cold  storage  the 
temperature  of  the  store  is  gradually  raised  to  that 
of  the  outside  air,  as  any  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  fruit,  which  would  tend  to  create  decay,  is 
thereby  prevented. 

3.  Soft  fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
may  be  safely  stored  without  deterioration  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  according  to  variety,  thereby 
preventing  to  a  certain  extent  tlie  glutting  of  the 
markets  with  these  fruits  during  the  height  of  the 
season. 

4.  The  cost  of  cold  storage  by  the  method  em- 
(jloyed  is  much  less  than  that  at  present  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  fruit  to  England,  and  the 
results  are  much  better.  At  present  the  three 
great  drawbacks  Australian  fruit  growers  have  to 
compete  with  in  the  export  of  fruit  to  the  English 
market  are  :  First,  the  excessive  freight ;  second, 
the  large  percentage  of  loss  arising  through  the 
fruit  being  carried  without  a  proper  system  of 
ventilation ;  and  thirdly,  through  the  bad-keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit  when  landed,  which  necessi- 


tates the  fruit  being  disposed  of  and  consumed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  All  these  drawbacks  would 
be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  if  the  fruit  were 
carried  under  similar  conditions  to  those  main- 
tained during  the  experiments,  and  a  cheaper  and 
better  carriage  would  tend  to  greatly  increase  our 
export  of  fruit  to  England,  which,  unless  such 
steps  are  shortly  taken,  threatens  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  as  the  prices  received  for  our 
fruit  in  London  are  entirely  ])rohibitive  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  No  doubt  this  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  high  freight  and  bad  system  of 
carriage  employed,  but  is  often  largely  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  growers  or  shippers  themselves 
in  sending  worthless  and  inferior  fruits  ;  and  this 
was  shown  many  times  in  last  year's  shipments  of 
Tasmanian  Apiiles.  The  English  market  wants 
one  class  of  fruit  only — the  best,  and  that  fruit 
put  on  the  market  in  the  best  condition  and  most 
attractive  manner  ;  and  if  growers  or  shippers 
try  to  palm  off  any  inferior  grades  they  will  get 
left  every  time,  as  the  English  buyers  will  not 
have  them   except  at  very  low  rates. 

The  value  of  these  experiments  to  the  New 
South  Wales  fruit  grower  is  that  by  this  means 
the  (iovernment  have  practically  shown  the  con- 
ditions that  are  necessary  to  m.aintain  in  order 
to  successfully  keep  fruit  in  cold  storage,  and  aUo 
wh.at  fruits  are  most  suitable,  and  what  care  is 
necessary  to  be  taken  with  the  grading,  wrapping, 
and  packing  of  the  fruits  so  as  to  render  them 
suitable  for  cold  storage,  especially  as  adapted  to 
an  export  trade.  It  is  to  an  export  trade  that 
the  fruit  growers  must  eventually  look  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  colonial 
industries.  By  showing  how  the  export  of 
fruit  may  be  most  economically  and  successfully 
carried  out  these  experiments  are  likely  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  fruit  growers  and  to  the  colony 
in  general. — AVic  Bulletin. 


The  Mirabelle  Plum.  — Prune  de  Mirabelle  is 

a  very  popular  kind  with  us,  especially  for  pre- 
serves. It  is  increased  only  by  grafting.  There 
exist  several  varieties  larger  or  more  coloured, 
but  the  original  small  and  enormously  productive 
kind  is  the  best  of  the  lot. — H.  L.  ViLMoui.v. 

Glass  coping  for  Peaches. — A  glass  coping 
for  Peaches  against  open  walls  is  regarded  by 
some  with  small  favour,  but  this  season,  for  in- 
stance, I  find  them  of  great  use,  the  fruits  being 
clear  in  the  skin  and  well  coloured  ;  in  fact, 
without  the  aid  of  glass  copings  in  this  untoward 
season  later  varieties  would  not  ripen.  As  it  is, 
Walburton  Admirable  is  well  advanced  in  the 
second  swelling.  The  coping-  .30  inches  in  wi'lth 
— is  put  up  just  before  the  buds  burst  in  the 
early  spring  and  left  up  the  whole  of  the 
season,  being  taken  down  at  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  wood,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
fruit  benefits  and  becomes  well  ripened.  The 
glass — Hartley's  rough-rolled  plate— -is  fixed  in  a 
framework,  from  which  it  is  easily  removed  or  re- 
placed.— A.  Young. 

Peach  Alexandra  Noblesse. — This  excellent 
Peach  is  similar  to  the  old  Noblesse,  but  hardier. 
It  cannot  be  recommended  for  open  walls  in  all 
gardens,  being  too  delicate.  If  not  quite  so 
luscious  in  flavour  as  Noblesse,  it  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute, and  is  a  hardy  and  healthy  grower.  There 
are  few  Peaches,  indeed  if  any,  so  hardy.  No 
variety  requires  less  disbudding,  yet  the  growth 
is  perfectly  well  balanced  in  every  respect.  I 
have  also  never  seen  the  least  trace  of  mildew. — 
A.  YocNo. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Bath. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  ea^U-  Apples  grown,  being  a  certain  cropper, 
and,  what  is  better,  the  fruits  last  well  if  gathered 
cai'ef  uUy.  This  variety  is  also  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, the  flesh  firm,  and  of  a  brisk  sweet  flavour. 
It  makes  a  choice  dish  where  a  large  and  varied 
dessert  is  required.  The  fruits  are  small,  bright  red 
with  white  markings  or  spots.  They  are  also  of 
perfect  shape  and  most  useful  in  August  or  later. 
The  tree  does  well  as  a  cordon  and  makes  a  fine 
pyramid,  whilst  it  is  certainly  a  good  market  va- 


riety, being  far  superior  to  the  early  yellow  fruits, 
which  are  quickly  over.  I  intend  planting  more 
of  this  excellent  variety  the  coming  season,  as 
it  does  well  in  most  years  in  poor  soil.  Its  firmness 
is  nnich  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Crawford,  at  p.  95, 
speaks  highly  of  it  in  his  district,  and  from  other 
plaee.s  in  different  paits  of  the  kingdom  it  bears  a 
liigh  character.  In  the  midland  and  west  of  Eng- 
land it  is  .a  special  fav(jurite,  and  this  season  heads 
the  list  where  shown  as  a  dessert  variety. — W.  S. 
Apple  Glory  of  the  West.— This  Apple  is 
seldom  grown,  but  I  saw  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit 
on  an  old  and  large  tree  in  the  garden  at  Shed- 
field  Lodge,  where  it  is  thought  highly  of  for 
cooking.  Any  variety  that  carries  a  crop  this 
year  will  no  doubt  be  highly  prized  in  the  face  of 
the  comparatively  light  crops  scattered  throuj^h- 
out  the  country.  The  tree  grows  vigorously  and 
attains  a  large  size,  invariably  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  serviceable  fruit  large  enough  for  cooking 
in  any  form,  keeping  some  years  till  Christmas. 
-  E.  M. 

Apples  on  their  own  roots. — A  good  Apple 
that  may  be  growti  from  cuttings  is  Manks  Cod- 
lin.  The  trees  so  raised  grow  vigorously  and — 
weather  considered — bear  abundantly.  In  the 
garden  at  Shedfield  Lodge,  near  Botley.  in  Hants, 
there  are  trees  now  carrying  abundant  crops  of 
full  sized  fruit,  the  cuttings  having  been  inserted  by 
Mr.  Chequer,  the  present  gardener,  about  thirteen 
years  since.  He  speaks  highly  of  this  plan  of 
raising  trees  of  .this  Aj)ple.  The  trees  in  question 
are  about  S  feet  high  and  trained  as  informal 
bushes.— E.  M. 

Plum  Jefferfon's.— All  who  have  not  this 
Plum  growing,  either  under  glass  or  upon  the  open 
wall,  should  plant  it.  No  Plum  that  I  know  of  is  so 
good  for  jam-making  ;  it  even  excels  Green  Gage. 
It  is  more  juicy  and  possesses  a  distinct  flavour, 
whilst  it  is,  perhaps,  the  mo§t  certain  of  all  kinds 
Against  an  east  wall  it  is  perfection,  or  grown  as 
a  cordon  in  the  orchard  house  it  is  unequalled  in 
point  of  crop.  —  E.  M. 

■Woodlice  and  earwigs  destroying  fruit 
(Carloir). — The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is 
the  best  remedy  to  destroy  or  prevent  these  pests 
attacking  Peaches  and  Plums  and  disfiguring  the 
fruit?  One  of  the  best  traps  is  the  Bean  stalk 
cut  into  lengths.  Bamboo  canes  or  any  other  hol- 
low stem.  Flower-pots  partially  filled  with  dry 
Moss  or  hay  are  also  good.  Whatever  is  used — 
either  hollow  wood  or  pots— it  is  necessary  to  fre- 
quentlj'  examine  the  traps  and  shake  out  the 
woodlice  and  earwigs  into  a  pail  of  boiling  water. 
These  pests  dislike  moisture  and  may  readily  be 
kept  down  by  frequently  watering  the  soil  near 
the  wall.  The  crevice  between  the  wall  and  the 
soil  is  their  hapjiy  hunting-ground.  This  season 
I  have  been  unable  to  keep  a  ripe  Nectarine  on  a 
wall  even  with  traps  as  described,  the  fruits  being 
badly  damaged.  I  took  stronger  measures  than 
usual  by  getting  some  hot  water  and  mixing  a 
strong  dose  of  soluble  paraffin — half  a  pint  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  This  was  applied  in  the  evening 
at  sunset  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  keeping  clear  of 
the  stem  of  the  trees.  We  have  had  no  need  of 
traps  since.  They  certainly  do  not  like  the  mix- 
ture, and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  repeat  the  dose. 
Before  doing  so  the  trees  are  well  hosed  some  time 
in  advance  to  wash  the  insects  out  of  the  crevices. 
With  ripe  fruit  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
the  earwigs,  but  in  our  case  they  are  less  destruc- 
tive than  woodlice.  The  petroleum  soon  makes 
short  work  of  any  nestling  in  their  haunts  at  the 
base  of  the  trees.  I  do  not  advise  raw  paraffin, 
as  this  rarely  mixes  thoroughly.  If  soluble  oil 
cannot  readily  be  procured,  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
it  so  by  mixing  with  soft  soap  till  it  is  thick 
and  soapy.  It  readily  mixes  with  warm  water. 
Such  simple  traps  as  hollo%v  Potatoes  or  Turnips 
are  good  if  the  trees  are  on  wall.*.  —  W. 

Select    Peaches    for    open    walls.— A   few 

kinds  of  Peaches  are  better  for  open  walls  than  a 
long  list,  whether  for  large  or  small  gardens.  As 
regards  early  varieties  these  are  not  alwiiys  re- 
quired, except  where  there  are  no  Peaches  culti- 
vated under  glass,  or  the  chances  are  they  will  be 
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in  at  a  time  when  finer  fruits  are  got  from  houses. 
Alexander  is  a  popular  early  variety,  but  if  earli- 
ness  is  not  desired  it  may  be  left  out.  Hale's 
Early  is  a  hardy  and  good  variety.  It  keeps  up  a 
long  succession  from  one  tree.  After  this  comes 
Crimson  Galande.  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  very  excellent 
Peach  also,  and  ripens  at  much  about  the  same 
time.  H  space  is  limited  it  could  be  left  out  in 
favour  of  Crimson  Galande.  This  latter  is  a  hardy 
Knd  excellent  variety,  bearing  plenty  of  fruits  of 
fine  quality.  It  also  forms  a  very  handsome  tree, 
that  is  under  good  cultivation,  as  no  Peach,  however 
hardy  in  growth  and  free-fruiting,  can  expect  to 
succeed  if  neglected.  Stirling  Castle  is  a  hardy 
form  of  Royal  (Jeorge.  The  quality  of  the  last 
mentioned  is  well  known,  and  Stirling  Castle 
takes  its  place  in  the  open  air.  With  us  it  colours 
up  almost  or  ijuite  a  black -crimson.  Dymond  is 
a  grand  Peach  for  the  open  air,  the  fruits  being 
large,  handsome,  and  of  fine  quality,  whilst  the 
tree  is  of  excellent  growth.  Alexandra  Noblesse  is 
a  very  hard^'  and  healthy  grower  and  free  cropper, 
and  fine  in  flavour.  It  takes  the  place  worthily 
of  the  old  Noblesse,  a  fine  flavoured  Peach. 
Walburton  Admirable  is  the  last.  I  could  name 
others,  but  it  is  certainly  the  finest  late  Peach  in 
cultivation.  The  flavour  varies  with  the  season. 
Last  }'ear  it  was  very  fine. — A.  Young. 

The  Apple  crop. — It  is  surprising  to  see  that 
the  majority  of  correspondents  attribute  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Apple  crop  to  the  frost.  The  frost,  no 
doubt,  was  to  some  extent  the  cause,  but  if  the 
flowers  had  been  healthy  they  would  not  have 
suffered  much.  Those  trees  which  had  a  good 
proportion  of  healthy  blooms  are  carrj-ing  crops, 
but  these  bore  lijrhtl}-  last  }'ear.  Stone  fruits  and 
Pears  from  their  present  condition  apparently 
revelled  in  the  tropical  heat  of  last  year. — A. 
YouNa. 


GATHERING  AND  STORING  PEARS. 

This  to  some  may  seem  a  simple  matter,  but  when 
such  a  number  of  choice  fruits  are  spoiled  each  season 
through  careless  handling,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
at  first  sight  appears.  Some  Pears  are  so  hard 
■when  taken  from  the  trees,  that  they  are  more 
like  iron  or  stone  than  fruit,  but  if  they  are  roughly 
handled  they  would  not  long  keep  sound.  Shallow, 
fiat  baskets  or  trays  with  handles  over  the  tops  are 
far  preferable  for  gathering  such  fruit  in  to  deep 
■wicker  baskets.  The  baskets  should  be  lined  with 
coarse  green  baize.  No  more  than  one  la\'er  should 
be  put  into  each  traj',  or  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility get  bruised.  To  some  this  may  seem  a  waste 
of  time,  as  so  many  journeys  are  made  to  the 
store;  this  ditficult)'  can,  however,  be  easily  over- 
come by  having  a  handbarrow,  on  which  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  trays  could  be  carried  at  once. 
More  harm  is  done  by  gathering  fruit  too  soon 
than  by  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  it 
parts  freely.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
fruit  in  the  tr.ays  so  that  they  will  not  shake  about 
when  being  carried.  If  the  fruit  is  perfectly  dry 
w'hen  gathered  it  can  be  stored  away  at  once  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  but  if  it  be  the  least  damp,  spread 
it  out  in  an  airy  place,  so  that  the  moisture  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  off  before  storing  away.  A  cool 
cellar  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  is  a  good 
place  for  storing  the  latest  kinds.  They  should 
be  spread  out  thinly,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
on  shelves  about  a  foot  apart.  The  shelves  are 
best  covered  with  coarse  brown  paper,  as  this  is 
both  clean  and  sweet.  None  but  the  finest  fruit 
should  be  stored  awa}',  as  any  that  have  blemishes 
or  spots  will  be  sure  to  decay  ;  therefore  it  will  be 
best  to  discard  them  at  the  first  For  the  first 
week  or  two  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the 
shelves  frequently  to  see  that  none  are  going 
wrong,  and  if  any  be  found  going  to  decay  they 
should  be  removed  at  once.  Some  of  the  earlier 
kinds  ■will  soon  be  ready  for  gathering,  such,  for 
example,  as  Marie  Louise,  Souvenir  du  Congros, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  the  like.  These  will 
need  careful  handling,  as  the  flesh  soon  gets 
tender.  Take  hold  of  only  one  fruit  at  a  time, 
lift  it  carefully  to  an  horizontal  position,  and  if 
it  parts  freely  from  the  tree,  place  it  carefully  in 


the  tray,  but  if  not,  try  another,  and  so  on  till 
the  tree  has  been  gone  over.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  put  nets  to  some  of  the  heaviest  fruits  to  pre- 
vent them  parting  from  the  tree  before  they  are 
ready  ;  some  kinds  are  far  more  liable  to  do  this 
than  others.  Pears,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  large 
this  season  as  they  were  last,  neither  is  the  fruit 
so  clean,  particularly  on  cold,  heavj'  land,  many 
of  the  more  tender  kinds  being  inclined  to  crack. 
H.  C.  P. 

Fig  trees  in  vineries. — The  planting  of  Figs 
in  vineries  is  often  objected  to,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  culture,  the  variety,  and  the 
space  allowed.  When  Figs  are  grown  in  vineries 
they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  back  wall  of  a 
lean-to  house,  but  where  a  three-quarter  span 
roof  can  be  given  splendid  results  can  be  had.  I 
have  seen  Figs  in  vineries  year  after  year  not 
bearing  a  fruit,  simply  because  the  Vines  shaded 
them  and  there  was  an  unrestricted  root-run, 
two  of  the  greatest  evils  in  culture.  If  the  Vines 
aie  allowed  to  grow  right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
roof  it  is  impossible  to  grow  good  Figs.  Mr. 
Crawford  in  a  note  (p.  132)  mentions  the  fact  of 
splendid  crops  being  grown  on  back  walls  of 
fruit  houses,  and  my  own  experience  coincides 
with  his,  as  our  best  fruits  are  produced  from 
trees  grown  on  back  walls  of  vineries.  I  also 
notice  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  valuable  note  on  this 
fruit,  points  out  the  importance  of  ample  light, 
so  that  the  trees  at  the  front  of  the  house  do  not 
rob  the  back  trees  of  light  and  air.  I  have  noted 
the  value  of  three  quarter  span  houses.  In  these 
Figs  can  be  grown  grandly  on  the  back  wall,  as 
there  is  more  light  and  less  chance  of  the  Vines  or 
Peaches  overlapping.  With  a  pathway  at  the  back 
the  Figs  get  a  restricted  border,  and  may  be  grown 
with  ease.  I  have  grown  Figs  in  a  3-feet  wide 
border,  with  a  back  wall  12  feet  high,  with  as 
little  trouble  as  pot  plants.  Undoubtedly  Brown 
Turkey  is  the  best  all-round  variety,  but  if  earli- 
ness  is  desired,  a  few  trees  of  the  newer  St.  John 
will  be  found  most  useful.  I  do  not  like  Negro 
Largo  for  back  walls.  Trees  on  back  walls  when 
young  are  often  allowed  to  run  up  rapidly  and  fill 
up  the  allotted  space,  also  growing  down  the 
trellis  over  the  foot-path.  In  such  cases  all 
hopes  of  much  fruit  on  the  wall  must  be  dis- 
pelled, as  the  wood  is  thin  and  w'eak.  This 
can  be  obviated  by  furnishing  the  trees  more 
gradually  when  first  planted  and  restricting  the 
growth,  not  allowing  it  to  cover  the  path,  thus 
securing  light  for  the  base  of  the  trees.  — G. 
Wytiies. 

Pear  Beurre  d'Aremberg. — I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  Pear  to  all  who  desire  a  fruit  of 
high-class  quality  during  the  month  of  December. 
It  comes  in  simultaneou.sly  with  Winter  Nelis, 
and,  besides  being  similar  in  size,  is  very  little,  if 
any  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  variety,  although 
it  differs  somewhat  in  shape  and  colour.  It  crops 
persistently  year  after  year,  generally  requiring 
much  thinning.  Although  productive  here  on 
west  and  east  walls,  also  on  espaliers,  it  does  best 
in  the  former  position.  The  fruit  keeps  sound 
for  six  weeks  after  being  perfectly  ripe.— J.  C, 
Xtirark. 

Plum  Washington.— This  Plum  retiuires  a 
good  position  and  a  somewhat  limited  root-run 
to  induce  it  to  fruit  freely.  If  planted  on  an  east 
wall  it  is  very  liable  to  produce  gross  wood  which 
will  not  ripen,  and  this  in  spite  of  periodical  root 
pruning.  A  south  or  even  west  wall  suits  it  best, 
and  if  the  soil  is  sandy  .so  much  the  better.  If 
shy  at  first,  patience  is  well  repaid.  The  fruit  is  large 
for  a  dessert  Plum,  which  it  really  is,  although 
sometimes  catalogued  as  a  cooking  variety,  the 
colour  where  the  fruit  is  exjjosed  being  golden 
with  handsome  freckles  and  the  flavour  rich 
and  refreshing.  Washington  makes  one  of  the 
very  best  preserves  of  any  Plum  I  know. — J. 
Cr.\wkord. 

Raspberry  Norwich  Wonder.  —  Under 
this  name  there  is  grown  about  Swanley  im- 
mense plantations  of  Raspberries.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  widely  known  sort,  but  it  seems 


to  be  greatly  favoured  in  this  district.  Very 
recently  a  fruit  grower  at  Swanley  told  me  that 
he  knew  of  a  plantation  by  Eltham  that  had  been 
there  sixty  years,  iiuite  a  wonderful  period  even 
for  Raspberries,  and  it  was  still  fruiting  ■well. 
That  fact  shows  that  it  is  a  very  old  sort.  I  saw 
it  fruiting  quite  heavily  in  the  Eynsford  farm  w  hen 
there  at  the  end  of  August,  and  Mr.  Cannell 
mentioned  that,  apart  from  its  fine  fruiting  (|uali- 
ties,  there  was  no  variety  that  stood  rough-and- 
ready  culture  so  well.  Where  the  ground  is 
trenched  and  projjerly  manured.  Carter's  Prolific, 
Superlative,  or  other  newer  sorts  would  do  well ; 
but  as  about  Swanley  and  on  the  chalk  the  soil 
is  naturally  shallow  when  merely  ploughed,  and 
none  too  much  care  is  taken  in  the  original  plant- 
ing of  the  Raspberries,  then  none  does  so  well  as 
Norwich  Wonder.  The  fruits  are  large,  deeply 
coloured  and  sweet.  Superlative  does  wonderfully 
well  on  the  deeper  soils  at  Eynsford,  the  canes 
strong  and  leafage  dark,  but  it  is  not  such  a 
reliable  variety'  for  ordinary  purposes  as  is  Nor- 
wich Wonder.  There  must  about  Swanley  be 
hundreds  of  acres  under  Raspberries ;  all  the  canes 
are  cut  hard,  as  they  have  to  support  themselves  ; 
they  are  cleaned  by  the  horse  hoe,  and  the  plough 
is  frequently  used  between  them  to  bury  manure 
and  weeds. — A.  D. 

Apple  Ecklinville  Seedling.  —  Last  year 
some  correspondence  appeared  in  The  Garden  on 
this  Apple,  and  mention  was  made  that  buyers 
were  somewhat  shy  of  purchasing  it,  as  the  fruit 
decayed  so  rapidly  from  the  bruised  parts  and  also 
from  spots  in  the  skin.  Many  imagined  that  the 
season  had  .something  to  do  with  such  a  defect, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  variety  would  re- 
deem its  character  this  j'ear.  However,  such  does 
not  appear  the  case,  as  it  is  behaving  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  again  this  season.  Some  years 
ago  this  variety  realised  £21  per  ton,  with  a 
splendid  demand  at  the  price,  but  both  last  year 
and  this  the  top  price  that  I  have  made  has  been 
£15  lOs. ,  with  a  falling  demand,  and  this  in  spite 
of  smaller  crops  and  finer  fruit.  As  an  Apple  for 
home  consumption  it  is  really  one  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  grown  in  its  season,  as  it  is  an  enor- 
mous cropper,  the  fruit  large  and  first-class  for 
cooking,  but  for  market  I  question  if  it  will  ever 
be  as  popular  again. — W.  G.  C. 


APPLES. 
There  are  two  points  in  Apple  culture  which  I 
think  might  receive  more  attention — the  selection 
of  varieties  most  suitable  for  different  soils,  and  fol- 
lowing this,  the  bearing  qualities  of  the  several 
varieties.  Both  these  points  are  important,  for 
the  gardener  coming  away  from  a  good  Apple 
soil  to  light  dry  ground  with  a  very  porous  sub- 
soil knows  to  his  cost  that  under  the  latter  condi- 
tions trees  and  crop  are  often  not  so  flourishing  or 
so  satisfactory  as  he  would  like.  And  again  in  these 
days,  when  both  in  private  and  market  places  a 
speedy  return  for  outlay  is  desirable,  those  varie- 
ties should  be  selected  in  quantity  that  best  come 
up  to  such  requirements,  that  is,  always  provided 
they  are  of  the  necessary  quality,  whether  it  be 
for  dessert  or  kitchen.  There  are  not  many 
Apples  that  do  well  in  the  bush  and  pyramid  form 
given  a  dry  sandy  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  planting 
of  this  type  in  quantity  under  such  conditions  can- 
not be  recommended,  at  any  rate  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  such  soils  to  exceptional 
surface  rooting.  The  roots  refuse  to  go  down,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  difficult  in  seasons  like  that  of 
1803  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
only  plan  is  to  keep  the  ground  very  firm  for  at 
least  a  yard  all  round  the  stem  and  to  mulch  annu- 
ally with  stiff  loam  and  a  little  cow  manure.  Our 
two  (luickest  dessert  Apples,  whether  from  bush, 
pyramid,  or  standard  trees,  are  King  of  I'ippins 
and  Adams'  Pearmain,  the  latter  being  in  sea- 
son after  the  former  is  over.  Then  comes  in 
Cornish  Aromatic,  an  invaluable  Apple  for  a 
sandy  soil  and  a  great  and  consistent  cropper. 
Neither  Claygate  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange,  nor 
Cockle  Pippin  are  anything  like  so  good  as    on 
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heavier  soils.  Ribston  Pippin,  too,  is  very  poor, 
and  yet  some  four  miles  away  in  a  low-lying  gar- 
den in  the  valley  of  the  Mole  are  several  espalier 
Ribstons  of  phenomenal  size  bearing  annually 
heavy  crops  of  very  fine  fruit. 

I  have  little  demand  for  early  dessert  Api)les, 
and  very  few  are  grown  ;  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
and  Mr.  (Uadstone  are  the  most  consistent  croppers 
on  this  soil.  Turning  to  kitchen  Apples,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  probably  gives  the  quickest  return. 
Very  smaUlrees  will  be  loaded  with  fruit  the 
second  season  after  planting.  I  see  by  the  way 
this  Apple  is  in  some  catalogues  still  classed  with 
dessert  varieties.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  there  is 
certainly  nothing  about  it  to  warrant  such  classifi- 
cation. Three  very  useful  midseason  varieties  suc- 
ceeding well  in  any  form  and  coming  quickly  into 
bearing  are  Ecklinville,  Golden  Noble,  and  War- 
ner's King,  and  later  ecjually  good  sorts  are 
Alfriston  and  Lewis'  Incomparable.  E.xperience 
with  bush  and  pyramid  trees  has  taught  me  that  in 
this  soil  it  is  advisable  to  grow  few  varieties 
than  any  number  of  sorts,  of  which  perhaps  one- 
third  is  very  shy.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremoni. 


cording  to  the  style  of  growth  or  formation  of  the 
tree,  the  wounds  will  (luickly  heal  over,  and  the 
remaining  foliage  on  the  thinned -out  crowded 
branches  or  spurs  will  become  strengtliuiied. 
The  chances  are  tliat  fruitfulness  will  follow  the 
next  season,  weather  permitting.  By  leaving 
this  thinning  out  until  the  winter  or  dormant 
season,  time  is  wasted.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  trees  treated  in  this  way  would  in  time 
become  over-luxuriant  or  outgrow  their  pre- 
scribed limits,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
extra  fruitfulness  of  sucli  trees,  as  well  as  the 
style  of  growth  taken  on  by  the  tree,  will  clieck 
any  exuberant  growth  after  the  first  year  or  two. 
Xext  season  fruit-buds  would  be  in  course  of  forma- 
tion along  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots,  and 
when  this  takes  place,  the  energies  of  the  tree 
are  not  wasted  upon  gross  wood. — Y.  A.  H. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


Apple  Frogmore  Prolific— Bush  trees  of  this 
kind  are  splendid  here  this  year  ;  every  tree  that 
■we  have  is  bearing  an  enormous  crop,  and  to 
relieve  them  the  fruit  has  been  thinned  out  twice ; 
otherwise  the  branches  would  have  either  been 
broken  or  required  propping  up.  Through  being 
thinned  the  Apples  have  attained  a  very  unusual 
size,  and  several  hardy  fruit  growing  experts 
failed  to  recognise  the  variety.  Frogmore  Tro- 
lific  is  not  adapted  to  all  soils,  as  I  have  seen 
miserable  trees  and  fruit  of  it  in  some  districts, 
but  in  suitable  localities,  where  the  soil  is  light, 
it  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  In  adding 
to  our  fruit  plantation  here  five  years  ago  a 
number  of  trees  of  this  \ariety  were  planted,  and 
they  have  borne  satisfactory  crops  ever  since  the 
first  year  after  planting.— W.  G.  C. 

Apple  Manks  Codlin.— This  old  and  well- 
known  Apple  is  again  this  year  carrying  a  good 
crop,  both  old  standards  and  young  bush  trees 
being  equally  well  loaded  and  the  fruit  of  good 
size,  very  clean  and  free  from  blemish,  with  a 
deeper  flush  on  the  sunny  side  than  usual.  There 
are  other  varieties  that  will  make  higher  prices 
and  perhaps  sell  more  freely  in  glutted  markets, 
but  these  are  only  comparatively  few,  and  vast 
quantities  of  varieties  are  planted  that  are  in- 
finitely inferior  to  Manks  Codlin  in  every  respect. 
As  an  Apple  suited  to  al'  soils,  I  question  if  it 
has  a  superior,  being  a  good  grower  and  highly 
productive  on  very  heavy  as  well  as  lighter  soils. 
So  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes  on  diflerent 
soils,  it  is  not  given  to  canker.  I  think  a  some- 
what heavy  soil  produces  the  largest  and  most 
highly  coloured  Apples,  as  this  Apple  is  not  so 
fine  with  me  on  a  light  land  here  as  it  was  in  a 
former  situation  where  clay  abounded.— R.  H. 

Pruaing  Apple  trees.— The  short  note  on 
pruninn-  Apple  trees  by  "A.  D.''  on  page  U2  is 
to  the  point.  If  there  was  less  winter  pruning,  as 
it  is  termed,  and  which  generally  means  ruthlessly 
cutting  back  the  annual  growth  to  spurs,  and 
more  thinning  out  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn  months,  it  would  be  a  much  better  method 
to  pursue.  I  have  known  several  instances  where 
fruitfulness  has  followed,  allowing  a  more  natural 
freedom  of  growth.  As  Apples  are  generally 
scarce,  and  even  less  so  on  such  trees  as  just  noted, 
the  present  would  be  a  good  season  to  thin  out  the 
growing  shoots,  and  also  the  branches  where  too 
thick.  I  like  to  see  fruitful  spurs  almost  right 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  this  can  be  done 
if  the  branches  are  kept  sufficiently  thin.  It  is 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  since  I  first  practised 
this  in  a  garden  then  celebrated  for  its  hardy 
fruit  generally.  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  both 
against  walls  and  in  the  open,  were  treated  alike, 
with  a  marked  improvement  in  the  fruit,  old 
espaliers  which  had  become  crowded  with  spurs 
also  being  thinned  out.  By  cutting  out  now  the 
shoots,  branches  or  spurs,  as  the  case  may  be,  ac- 


EARLY  MUSHROOMS. 
Many  will  now  be  thinking  of  the  formation  of 
first   early   Mushroom   beds    under   cover,    al- 
though should  the  autumn  prove  fine  through- 
out, the  supply  from  the  open  fields  in  Mush- 
room districts  "is  likely  to  prove  abundant  and 
prolonged.     The  accumulation  of  suitable  ma- 
terial at  this  early  date  is  with  many  gardeners 
somewhat   difHou'lt,  as   most  of  the  horses  are 
turned  in  open  pastures,  and  droppings  from 
grass-fed  horses  are  not    desirable.     They  re- 
quire much  drying.     Of  late  years,  too,  horses 
in  confinement  during  the  summer  months  are 
bedded  down  with  sawdust  or  "  peat  moss," 
and  many  have  an    antipathy  to   the  manure 
collected  from  such  stables.     Sawdust  is  said  to 
promote  fungus  and  other  evils.     I  used  to  think 
the  same  myself  until  a  year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  in  a  note  in  The  Gaeden 
stated  that  he  had  used  manure  from  sawdust 
beds  and  found  it  equally  as  good  as  that  from 
beds  where  straw  was  used.     Since  then  I  have 
never  scrupled  to  use  it.     Where  early  Mush- 
rooms are  required  and  horse  manure  is  scarce, 
the  bulk  of  the  material  may  be  increased  by 
mixing  with  it  rather  dry  Oak  or  Beech  leaves 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  leaves  to  three 
parts   droppings.     This   mixture   if    well    pre- 
pared will  form  a  safe  and  lasting  bed.     Some 
think  that  extra  dry   manure  is  consecpiently 
useless,  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  as  one  of  the  best 
IMushroom   growers   1   ever    knew  could   only 
gather  the  material  piecemeal.     It  was  spread 
out  in  an  open  shed,  and  sometimes  became  so 
dry,  that  previous  to  use  it  had  to  be  well  moist- 
ened by  water  from  a  rose  when   thrown  to- 
gether to   ferment.     The   same    grower    men- 
tioned that  if  a  small  (juantity  of  quite  fresh 
droppings  were  mixed  with  it,  the  beds  if  com- 
paratively  shallow   heated   more   steadily   and 
lasted  longer   than   deeper  beds  composed    of 
material  which  had  been  subjected  to  much  fer- 
mentation.    Droppings    from    corn-fed   horses 
are  the  best,  and  if  they  contain  a  fair  amount 
of   short  straw   so  much  the  better.     Manure 
from  horses  periodically  dosed  with  medicine  is 
unfit  for   the   production  of   Mushrooms,   and 
numbers  of  failures  are  due  to  its   use.     The 
practice   also  of    heaping    up    immediately    it 
is    brought    from   the    stable    is   bad.     When 
sufficient    has     been    collected    it    should     be 
thrown  into  a  heap  aud  remain  for  several  days. 
Then  give  a  second  turning,   casting  that  por- 
tion which  was  at  the  outsides  into  the  middle 
of   the  heap.     Probably  a  third  turning   at  a 
similar  interval  will  suffice,  after  which  it  may 
be  wheeled  in  to  form  tlie  bed.     Previously, 
however,    the    house     should    be     thoroughly 


cleansed,  the  walls  being  whitened,  and  the  floor, 
it'  a  harbour  for  woodlicc,  well  soaked  with 
boiling  water.  The  bed  shouhl  be  made  piece- 
meal, each  moderate  layer  being  firmly  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  five-tiued  fork.  From 
1  foot  to  15  inches  will  suttice  in  heated  build- 
ings. 

A  proper  bottom-heat  thermometer  or  testing 
stick  shouhl  be  then  thrust  in  the  bed.  When  the 
temperature,  after  having  risen  to  its  maximum, 
has  again  declined  to  OO'",  the  spawn  should  be 
inserted.  I  use  a  blunt  ended  dibber  in  pre- 
ference to  anything  else  ;  a  sharp  point  must 
not  be  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  cavity. 
Where  the  depth  does  not  exceed  I")  inches  the 
surface  soil  may  be  placed  on  the  bed  imme- 
diately it  is  spawnied,  as  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  a  reaction  in  the  temperature.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  previously  warmed,  or  a  serious  check 
will  be  given.  Any  fairly  good  garden  soil  will 
answer  if  passed  through  a  riddle  and  the  larger 
stones  removed.  My  experience,  however,  is 
that  the  better  and  richer  the  soil  the  finer  the 
Mushrooms.  I  find  that  by  covering  the  bed 
with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  oat  straw- this 
being  preferable  to  hay,  as  the  latter  is  liable 
to  engender  mould — no  surface  moisture  is 
needecf  until  the  Mushrooms  appear.  When 
this  takes  place,  which  should  be  from  five  to 
six  weeks,  a  gentle  moistening  with  a  fine  rose 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90'  may  be 
given.  The  practice  of  using  the  syringe  over 
the  surface  each  morning  is  bad.  It  prtiduces 
what  are  generally  known  as  black  heads,  and 
where  this  scourge  sets  in,  whcjle  clusters  of 
small  Mushrooms  suddenly  become  discoloured 
aud  refuse  to  swell.  In  all  ordinary  structures 
if  the  floors  and  walls  are  damped  each  morn- 
ing, little  water  will  be  needed  on  the  bed 
its'elf.  A  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55'  is 
suitable  for  all  periods,  and  if  one  bed  follows 
another  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
a  good  succession  of  Mushrooms  can  be  main- 
tained. J.  Crawford. 


Winter  Parsley.— This  season  Parsley  has 
grown  luxuriantly,  but  the  growth  will  not  stand 
even  ordinary  winter  frosts  or  either  damp  and 
foggy  weather.  Of  course  in  many  gardens  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  for  ensuring  a  supply  of 
winter  Parsley  by  either  sowing  in  frames — but, 
of  course,  now  exposed— or  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, to  be  eventually  covered  with  portable  frames 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  In  other  gardens, 
however.  Parsley  takes  its  chance,  and  is  never 
missed  until  suddenly  killed  by  frosts.  To  prevent 
such  as  this  clear  away  a  portion,  also  any  decay- 
ing foliage,  to  promote  a  more  hardy  and  less 
luxuriant  growth.  If  the  rows  are  too  close  to- 
gether, every  alternate  one  may  be  removed. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
light.  The  roots  which  are  removed  could  be 
bedded  in  in  a  frame,  planting  firmly,  and  not  too 
close  together,  or  either  in  boxes,  these  latter  to 
be  removed  to  an  airy  vinery  on  approach  of  frost. 
Y. 

A  good  vegetable  for  amateurs.— The 
London  or  Rosette  Colewort  is  one  of  the  best 
winter  \egetables.  Its  many  good  qualities  render 
it  indispensable  even  in  the  largest  private  esta- 
blishments, but  it  is  also  the  most  profitable,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  delicious  winter  vege- 
table for  amateurs.  The  Colewort  grows  so  quickly, 
that  if  planted  at  the  end  of  August  it  is  ready 
for  use  by  the  end  of  October  ;  if  in  September,  by 
the  middle  ot  November.  Even  when  in  full 
heart  it  will  last  in  condition  forweeksandwdllstand 
the  severest  winter  with  impunity.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  remember  all  the  Brassicas,  even  the  Scotch 
curled  Kale,  perished  with  the  frost,  while  the 
Colewort  was  unhurt.  For  richness  of  flavour  it 
is  unrivalled— that  is,  when  in  full  heart,  white, 
and  subjected  to  a  little  frost.  In  midland  and 
northern  districts  I  find  the  first  or  second  week 
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in  July  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed.  Get  it 
from  a  reliable  firm  and  sow  thin  ly.  By  the  second 
week  in  August  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  to  their  permanent  positions,  and 
plots  recently  cleared  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Potatoes 
are  suitable  without  further  preparation.  Being 
small  they  may  be  planted  from  1  foot  to  15  inches 
apart  all  ways,  well  watered,  and  afterwards  left 
to  themselves  unless  the  autumn  proves  excep- 
tionally dry,  when  one  or  two  applications  of 
manure  water  will  be  beneficial. — J.  Crawford. 

Turnip  Chirk  Castle. — There  are  many  Tur- 
nips suitable  for  summer  use,  but  nothing  equals 
the  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  for  winter.  If  seed 
of  the  ordinary  kinds  be  sown  in  autumn  and  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  they  come  on  strongl}' 
and  are  of  poor  flavour.  On  cold  soils  they  are 
also  apt  to  rot  at  the  crown.  Chirk  Castle,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  grow  slowly  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  always  retains  its  sweet 
nutty  flavour.  It  is  not  attractive  to  look  at,  but 
the  flesh  is  snowy  white.  The  roots  keep  good  for 
a  long  time  after  being  lifted 'and  stored  in  soil 
during  severe  weather.  Golden  Ball,  for  those 
who  like  a  yellow- fleshed  Turnip,  is  also  good  for 
winter  use. — J.  Crawford. 

The  Chinese  Artichoke  (Stachys  tuberifera). 
— The  chief  objection  to  this  Artichoke  is  its  small 
size  and  the  way  it  has  of  reproducing  itself,  as 
one  set  or  tuber  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
roots.  To  prevent  this  it  is  well  to  select  large 
tubers  for  seed,  to  give  ample  space,  and  to  keep 
the  growths  restricted  to  single  or  only  a  couple 
of  growths  or  crowns.  By  this  means  the  root- 
growth  is  finer  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  pre- 
paration for  the  table.  This  vegetable  is  useful 
in  a  \'ariety  of  ways,  either  for  soups  (as  a  vege- 
table) or  for  salad.  It  is  delicious  fried  when  cut 
up  into  small,  long,  thin  strips  and  served  round 
other  vegetables,  making  an  elegant  dish  for 
enfires  and  game.  Many  roots  have  been  lost  by 
lifting  and  not  giving  sufficient  material  to  keep 
them  free  from  damp  or  frost.  When  left  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  litter  they  are  kept 
fresh,  the  flavour  is  better,  and  there  are  few 
losses;  indeed,  I  consider  this  by  far  the  best 
means  of  keeping  the  roots  good.  It  is  well  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  when  storing  to  give  them 
moist  soil,  sand  or  ashes  and  in  suSicient  quantity 
to  prevent  shrivelling.— S.  H. 

Potting  up  Cauliflower  plants.  —  Many 
think  it  is  useless  to  pot  Cauliflowers,  being 
under  the  impression  that  no  good  results  are 
secured  by  sowing  in  heat  in  Jatmary  or  Feb 
ruary.  I  have  for  many  years  tried  both  systems. 
and  in  very  rare  cases  have  we  lost  our  potted 
plants ;  whereas  those  early  sown  in  heat  are 
later,  often  run  or  bolt,  and  if  not  thoroughly 
hardened  occasion  much  trouble,  as  a  severe  cut 
ting  wind  or  careless  transplanting  tries  the  plants 
greatly.  In  potting  it  is  advisable  to  use  strong 
loam,  with  a  little  mortar  or  wood  ashes  mixed  in 
preference  to  loam  and  decayed  manures.  The 
latter  favour  a  soft  growth,  and  the  sturdier  the 
growth  the  loss  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants. 
With  pot  plants  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible 
from  the  start.  I  would  advise  plunging  the  pots 
over  the  rims  in  the  open  in  ashes  or  fibre,  and  in 
severe  weather  covering  over  with  spare  frames  or 
lights  and  not  exposing  to  cutting  winds  after 
they  have  been  frozen.  Excess  of  moisture  often 
does  more  injury  than  frost ;  little  water  is  required 
when  the  plants  are  plunged.  As  this  is  the  best 
time  to  ]iot  for  next  spring's  supply,  those  who 
follow  this  system  will  be  rewarded  with  a  good 
crop.— W.  S. 

The  Cape  Figwort  (Phygelius  capensis).— A 
large  bunch  of  this  noble  and  showy  autumn- 
blooming  plant  was  noted  among  the  many  good 
hardy  things  well  shown  at  Brighton  recently.  It 
is  a  plant  not  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  nor  per- 
haps adapted  to  ever}'  place,  but  where  it  succeeds, 
as  in  a  deep  warm  soil,  it  is  distinctly  beautiful. 
It  makes  a  strong  woody  root-stock,  and  the 
shoots  as  well  partake  of  that  character  in  favoured 


places,  even  living  through  the  winter  like  the 
hardy  Fuchsias,  and  then  it  makes  a  big  and 
showy  bush.  Generally,  however,  it  is  herbaceous, 
and  dying  back  to  its  root-stock  shoots  up  vigor- 
ously late  in  spring.  In  summer  it  bears  branched 
pyramidal  siiikes  of  coral-red  flowers  like  those  of 
a  small  Pentstemon. — A.  H. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 

THE   LEADWORTS. 

(PLCTIBAGO.) 

The  best-known  species  is  nniJoulitedly  Plum- 
bago capeusis,  which  in  a  cut  state  is  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illustration,  it  being  at  the 


Fhiwem  of  the  blue  Leadu-ort  (Ptiimbago  capensis)  j'?i  a  vase. 


same  time  an  object  lesson  in  the  arrangement 
of  cut  tlnwers  without  the  slightest  semblance  of 
overcrowding,  a  lesson  whicli  many  have  yet  to 
learn  before  they  can  hope  to  formulate  artistic 
arrangements.  Plumbago  capensis  in  a  cut 
state  does  not  last  fresh  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
at  tlie  most  two  days  would  be  the  limit,  but  it 
is  frequently  less  than  that.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, suited  for  cutting  to  send  a  distance  by 
rail  or  post  ;  for  home  decoration,  however, 
with  suitable  surroundings,  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  its  pale  blue  trusses  of  flowers,  it  is  very 
well  adapted.  When  used  in  this  way  a  good 
length  of  stem  is  advisable ;  this  will  tend  to  its 
keeping  qualities,  which  will  be  further  en- 
lianceti  by  placing  the  vase  out  of  any  draught, 
but  in  a  subdued  light.     Plenty  of  water  ought 


also  to  be  used  for  this,  and  any  other  flowers 
also  that  are  of  a  fugitive  character.  As  a  plant 
for  the  sake  of  its  lovely  pale  blue  flowers,  the 
one  mistake  above  all  others  is  to  grow  it  in  a 
warm  moist  house.  This  mode  of  culture  will 
only  encourage  a  luxuriant  woody  growth  at 
the  expense  of  a  good  crop  of  flower.  Given 
what  may  be  termed  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  this  species  will  be  fotuid  quite  at 
liome.  In  such  a  place  it  would  be  useful  for 
training  up  the  rafters  or  pillars,  being  kept  in 
a  pot  or  planted  out,  as  the  case  may  be— in  a 
pot  if  only  a  limited  amount  of  space  is  avail- 
able, but  planted  out  if  it  be  otherwise,  with 
the  precautionary  measure  of  at  first  limiting 
the  extent  of  root  room,  so  as  to  avoid  too  free 
a  growth.  This  Plumbago  should  not  be  shaded, 
or'but  in  the  slightest  degree,  otherwise  it  will 
not  flower  so  freely.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  past  the  plant 
should,  "if  of  sufiioieut  size,  be  in- 
duced to  rest  by  withdrawing  the 
water  supply,  and  later  on  the 
pruning  can  be  attended  to,  so  as 
to  dispense  with  superfluous  growth 
1  .efore  the  winter  sets  in.  Tall  plants 
.  .f  this  same  species  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  either  bedding  out  or  for 
1  .lunging  in  beds  out-of-doors  during 
tlie  summer  months.  Personally,  I 
ji  refer  the  latter  method  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  and  a  good 
water  supply  available.  When  treated 
thus  and  given  a  warm  suuny  situa- 
tion, a  full  crop  of  flowers  can  be  ob- 
tained over  a  long  period.  Plants 
outside  should  have  plenty  of  room, 
a  groundwork  of  some  suitable  thing 
being  introduced  amongst  them. 

Plumbago  rosea,  unlike  P.  capen- 
sis, which  comes  from  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope,  is  an  East  Indian  in- 
troduction, but  is  probably  found  at 
some  considerable  elevation  in  its 
native  habitat,  as  I  have  noted  that 
it  thrives  well  in  a  stove  of  medium 
temperature  only,  being  also  grown 
tolerably  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  season.  It  will 
during  the  winter  flower  very  pro- 
fusely, making  a  beautiful  display  in 
the  stove  when  such  things  are  none 
t(>(j  plentiful.  A  good  system  of 
rulture  is  to  encourage  a  free  growth 
during  the  summer,  aiming  at  tall 
plants  rather  than  bushy  ones. 
Then  when  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters  the  sticks  can  be  taken  out 
and  the  plants  tied  to  wires,  in  which 
manner  the  flowers  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  Cuttings  struck 
early  in  the  spring  will  make  nice 
plants  by  the  autumn,  these  being 
afterwards  grown  on  the  second 
season  for  earlier  flowering  the  following  winter. 
P.  coccinea  is  a  varietal  form  of  P.  rosea,  being 
in  my  opinion  superior  to  it  both  in  size,  pro- 
fusion of  flower  and  freedom  of  growth,  as  well 
as  of  deeper  colour.  These  two  plants  are 
specially  valuable  for  stoves  that  are  kept  gay 
during  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  but  the 
flowers  of  neither  of  them  are  well  suited  for 
cutting,  as  they  fade  quickly.  Neither  P. 
cierulea,  the  greenhouse  annual  species,  or  P. 
Larpenta-,  the  hardy  variety,  are  grown  to  any 
extent.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  found  more 
freciuently,  but  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Plumbago  at  all,  being  now  classified  as  Cerato- 
stignia  plumbaginoides,  a  name  not  likely  to  meet 
with  more  approval  than  the  older  one.  The 
.'enus  on  the  whole  is  a  widely  distributed,  al- 
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though  not  a  very  extensive  one.  P.  europ:ea 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  another 
comes  from  Siberia,  another  from  Mexico,  and 
yet  auotlier  from  tlie  West  Indies,  in  addition 
to  those  enumerated  above.  The  greenhouse 
and  stove  species  liave  not  been  cultivated  so 
much  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
flower.s  fading  all  too  soon.  PLANTS>LiN. 


Rhodochiton  volubile. — When  grown  in  a 
border  where  tlie  shoots  can  have  plenty  of  head- 
room and  so  ramble  this  is  very  beautiful,  far 
more  so  than  in  pots.  It  is  best  to  replace  the 
plant  about  every  third  year.  This,  however,  is 
easily  done,  as  it  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  if 
these  are  taken  off  in  the  spring  with  a  heel,  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat. 
Grow  it  on  in  a  pot  the  first  season  previous  to 
planting  out  in  the  spring. — A.  Young. 

Variegated  Saxifrage. — No  doubt  the  varie- 
gated-leaved form  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  men- 
tioned on  page  209  is,  as  suggested  in  the  editorial 
footnote,  the  variety  sent  to  this  country  from 
the  Continent  some  two  or  three  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba. 
It  is  in  some  cases  very  pretty,  but  when  the 
white  and  pink  predominate  too  much  the  con- 
stitution of  the  plant  becomes  much  weakened, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  through  the  winter 
unless  the  air  is  very  pure.  The  old  S.  sarmentosa 
tricolor,  which  was,  I  believe,  introduced  by 
Robert  Fortune,  was  more  variable  in  its  mark- 
ings than  this  newer  form,  yet  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  forms  cjuite  equal  to  the  variety  superba. 
At  Kew  some  twenty-seven  years  ago  a  number 
of  finely-marked  plants  of  this  Saxifrage  were 
grown. — H.  P. 

Begonia  corallina. — Grown  in  pots  6  inches 
or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  this  will  flower  freely  enough,  but  in  this 
way  the  stems  are  weak  and  the  clusters  of  flowers 
are  not  only  small,  but  pale  in  colour,  so  that  it 
would  appear  to  possess  no  particular  merit. 
Planted  out,  however,  in  a  warm  house  where  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  soon  be  seen  in  a  quite 
different  light,  as  the  sturdy  Bamboo-like  shoots 
will  attain  a  height  of  over  6  feet,  and  the  large 
drooping  clusters  of  blossoms  are  of  a  brilliant 
coral-red  tint.  They  also  remain  a  beauty  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  glass  structures  that  are  not 
too  lofty  it  may  be  trained  to  the  roof,  and  in  this 
way  the  large  clusters  of  flowers  are  very  con- 
spicuous. It  is  among  the  oldest  species  of  Be- 
gonia in  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1841.  Though  so  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  B.  corallina,  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  under  the  specific  name  of 
coccinea,  and  this  is  by  botanical  authorities 
regarded  as  the  correct  one.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  h}'brid 
form  President  Carnot,  of  which  a  coloured  plate 
was  given  in  The  G.\rden  for  July  7  of  the  present 
year. — T. 

Gloriosa  superba. — A  coloured  plate  of  this 
beautiful  climbing  plant  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
DEX,  Dec.  ■2fJ,  1890,  the  drawing  having  been 
made  from  specimens  flowered  in  Mr.  Sander's 
nursery  at  St.  Albans,  where  it  is  now  an  im- 
posing feature  trained  to  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
Orchid  houses.  The  structure  in  question  is  not 
lofty,  so  that  the  flowers  are  brought  near  the 
level  of  the  eye,  in  which  position  they  are  v,  ell 
seen.  Though  the  vivid  scarlet  and  yellow  tints 
of  the  blossoms  are  conspicuous,  yet  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  many  interesting  features. 
This  Gloriosa  is  quite  an  old  plant  in  gardens, 
having,  according  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing," been  introduced  in  1090,  but  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  comparatively  little  known.  It  can  now  be 
purchased  cheaply  in  a  dormant  state.  It  grows 
with  great  freedom  in  many  tropical  regions.  Ex- 
posed to  such  brilliant  sunshine,  the  flowers  of 
this  Gloriosa  .are  even  more  vividly  tinted  than 
in  this  country.  The  Gloriosa  forms  a  peculiar 
shaped  tuber  from  which  soft  shoots  of  a  climbing 
nature  are  pushed  up.     These  ijuiokly  attain  a 


length  of  8  feet  to  10  feet,  and  produce  their 
flowers  on  the  upper  portion.  Like  the  Bomarcas 
and  similar  subjects,  this  climbing  stem  is  really 
the  flower  spike,  and  if  the  point  be  injured  it 
will  not  flower,  as  it  never  branches  out.  The 
Gloriosa  may  be  planted  out  in  a  well-drained 
border  of  light  open  soil  or  grown  in  [jots.  In 
either  case  its  cultivation  is  simple,  for  the  tubers 
should  be  potted  about  February,  when  if  kept 
slightly  moist  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow. 
As  the  roots  get  active  water  should  be  freely  given. 
Though  usually  regarded  as  a  stove  plant,  the  cool 
end  of  that  structure  or  the  temperature  of  an  in- 
termediate house  will  suit  it.  Much  difterence  is 
to  be  found  among  imported  plants,  in  vigour  of 
growth,  form  and  number  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  some  being  far  brighter 
than  others.  A  near  relation  of  the  above  is 
Littonia  modesta,  which  in  style  of  growth  greatly 
resembles  the  (41oriosa,  but  the  flowers  are  quite 
distinct.  They  are  bell-shaped  and  of  an  orange 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  will 
succeed  in  a  greenhouse.  Sandersonia  aurantiaca 
is  found  in  much  the  same  district  as  this  last 
and  needs  the  same  treatment.  It  is  smaller 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  with  orange 
coloured  bell-shaped  flowers  as  in  the  Littonia. 
All  of  the  above  need  to  be  kept  dry  when  at 
rest;  indeed,  the  treatment  given  to  Gloxinias  will 
suit  them  perfectly. — H.  P. 


so  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  so  early  as  some 
of  the  others ;  therefore  in  buying  Lily  bulbs 
good  general  advice  is  to  get  them  by  Christmas, 
and  not  a  couple  of  months  later,  as  is  often  done. 
True,  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  that  do  not  reach 
this  country  from  Japan  till  nearly  the  end  of 
February  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well, 
and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  L  auratum, 
though  in  the  case  of  this  latter  the  late-planted 
or  potted  bulbs  are,  I  think,  more  liable  to  disease. 


PLANTING  BULBS  EARLY. 
We  often  hear  much  at  different  times  regarding 
bulbous   plants    flowering    badly,    the    cause    of 
which  is  put  down  to  insufficient  ripeness,  disease 
or  some  similar  reason.     In   many  cases  at  least 
late  planting  has  much  to  do  with  a  poor  display 
of   bloom.     Bulbs  that  are  not  planted   till  the 
season  is  well  advanced  naturally  have  not  time 
for  their  roots  to  get  so  well  developed  as  those 
that  are  planted    at    the    proper    time.      It    has 
long  been  recognised  that  in  the  case  of  bulbs  for 
forcing  it  is  useless  to  place  them  in  heat  until 
their  pots  .are  full  of   roots,   for  the  flower-stem 
will  not  push  up  till  that  takes  place.     Bulbous 
plants,  therefore,  either  planted  out  of  doors  or 
brought  on  gradually  in   pots,  cannot  reach  their 
best  form  unless  the  roots  are  well  developed.     In 
the  case  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  many  sorts 
of  Narcissus  and  other  things,  it  should  be  borne 
in    mind   that  as  a  rule  they  reach  this  country 
about   the   early   part  of  August,  yet  many  aie, 
when  required,  not  ordered  till  much  later  than 
that.     Not  only  have  they  been  kept  out  of  the 
ground  for  a  long  time,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  probably  on  dry  shelves  or  in  paper  bags. 
The  large  bulbs  will  resist  drought   for   a   con- 
siderable time  (though  they  lose  vigour  by  it), 
but  small  ones,  such  as  the  Chionodoxas,  Snow- 
drops,    Seilla     sibirica,      Ixias,     Sparaxis     and 
others   of    this   class,  will  quickly  suffer.     Lilies 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  bulbs   are 
soon  injured  by  such  treatment,  and  in  their  case 
a   good   general   advice   with   regard   to   moving 
them  is,  I  think,  to  carry  out  the  operation  as 
soon  as  the  flower-stem  has  completely  died  down. 
By  this  I  mean  when  it  dies  down  naturally,  and 
not  when  attacked  by  any  disease,  which  causes  it 
to  ripen  off  prematurely.     In  the  case  of  L.  can- 
didum,  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  die  off  even  if 
he.althy,  the  bulbs,  if  it  is  intended  to  shift  them, 
should  be  lifted  by  August,  and  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  for  some  time  (as  has  been   advocated  to 
counteract  the  Lily  disease),  they  should  not  be 
kept  in  such  a,  spot  as  the  shelves  of  a  warehouse, 
for  that  is  too  drying.    They  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  in    as   cool  a  spot  as   possible,  of   course 
where  they  are  protected  from  the  rain.     L.  um- 
bellatum,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower,  does 
not  ripen  oft'  so  quickly  as  many  others,  that  is 
where   it    is   in   a   healthy   state,   and    it    suffers 
greatly  if  lifted  prematurely.    The  bulbs  of  Liliura 
Harrisi  from  Bermuda  reach  here  in  August,  and 
they  greatly  deteriorate  if  kept  o"t  of  the  ground 
for  three  months,  as  sometimes  happens.     Well 
ripened  Lily  bidbs  from  Japan   seldom  arrive  in 
this  country  till  autumn  is  considerably  advanced, 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


WESTERN. 
Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury.—  The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  cannot  be  called  good.     There  was 
a  good  promise  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  time  of  the 
destructive  frost  of  May  21,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  crops  are  so  good   as  they  are.     Where  very 
heavy  crops  of  Apples  were  borne  by  trees  last 
year  they  are  generally  thin  this  season,  or  none 
at  all  on  many  of  them,  and  the  Apple  crop  may 
best  be  described  as  variable.     In  some  orchards 
and  gardens  there  are  none,  while  in  others  there 
is  a  iair  average  crop.     Among  the  best  here  are 
Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Irish  Peach,   Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Lord   Suffield,  Warner's   King,  Worcester  Pear- 
main  and  WeUington.     Pears  are  a  first-rate  crop, 
although  not  so  heavy  as  last  year.     Some  of  the 
kinds  that  are  bearing  the  best  are  Doyenne  Bous- 
soch,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Durandeau,    Beurr.5    Diel,    Beurre    d'Aremberg, 
Beurre  Kennes,  Beurr(^  Clairgeau,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Gratioli  of   Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau.  Van  Mens  and  Brockworth  Park.    Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  are  a  fair  average  crop, 
Shipley  being  particularly  good,  Moorpark  becom- 
ing spotted  and  many  of  the  skins  split  with  the 
continued  wet.     Plums  are  a  good  crop,  Green 
Gage,  Late  Gage  and  Transparent  Gage  bemg 
alike  good,  and  Victoria  is  laden  to  excess,  while 
Kirke's,  Rivers'  Earlv,  Washington,  Blue  Impera- 
trice  and   Orleans  are  also  carrying  good  crops. 
This  applies  to  wall  trees,  there  being  very  little 
fruit  on  standards  here.     Cherries  have  been  a  full 
crop,  both  the  early  kinds  and  Morellos.     (ioose- 
berries  have  been   a  very  heavy  crop,  and  conse- 
quently small  and  generally  wanting  in   flavour, 
owing  to  so  much  wet.     Currants  were  a  medmm 
crop   and   much   blighted   early   in    the    season. 
Strawberries   were  almost  a  total   failure  here, 
owing  to  the  frost  destroying  the  blossoms.    Both 
Filbert  and  Cob  Nuts  are  plentiful,  but  Walnuts 
are  thin.     On  our  strong  holding  soil  the  hot  and 


dry  season  of  189.3  did  not  seem  to  have  affected 
us  much,  the  fruit  being  gathered  in  early,  and 
the  growing  autumn  weather  that  followed  seemed 
to  enable  most  trees  to  recruit  their  health  and 
strength  in  a  great  measure.  The  trees  blossomed 
well  and  strong,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  frost 
before  alluded  to,  I  believe  we  should  have 
recorded  as  abundant  a  crop  all  round  as  was  seen 
last  year.— C.  Warden. 

Abberley  Hall,  Stourport.  —  It  appears 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  majority 
of  kinds  of  fruit  are  bearing  well,  there  should  be 
such  a  scarcity  of  Apples.  The  prolonged  drought 
and  heat  of  1893  evidently  did  not  suit  this  crop. 
It  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  ill  effects  of  the 
cold  weather  in  May,  as  there  was  not  the  blos- 
som •  in  fact,  I  never  remember  seeing  such  little 
Apple  bloom  not  only  upon  cultivated  garden 
and  orchard  trees,  but  upon  those  trees  which  are 
grown  for  cider,  and  which  are  generally  so  pro- 
lific Except  in  a  few  notable  instances  the 
flowers  which  did  expand  were  not  so  healthy 
looking  as  is  generally  the  case.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  exceptions,  and  in  looking  through  the 
district  occasionally  trees  are  seen  heavily  laden. 
Ecklinville  Seedling  is  bearing  a  capital  crop. 
The  iviueen  is  also  bearing  a  crop,  the  blooms  in 
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this  case  having  been  large  and  healthy  looking. 
Lord  Derby  is  fairly  prolific  ;  so  also  is  Warner's 
King.  In  a  g.irden  the  other  day  I  saw  the  best 
crop  of  Cornish  Gilliflower  I  ever  remember.  As 
is  well  known,  this  is  generally  so  shy-bearing. 
But  what  a  contrast  is  the  Pear  crop.  The  weather 
of  last  year  suited  this  crop  well,  as  never  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  trees  so  wreathed  in  bloom. 
Some  of  the  large  trees  of  the  perrj'  varieties,  of 
the  dimensions  of  timber  trees,  were  wliilst  in 
bloom  perfect  pictures  and  are  now  loaded  with 
fruit.  PKims  on  the  whole  are  a  satisfactory  crop 
both  in  the  open  and  against  walls.  Those  pro- 
lific varieties,  such  as  Pershore,  Victoria,  The 
Czar  and  Mitchelson's,  are  bearing  most  profusely 
as  small-growing  standards,  and  for  which  form 
of  culture  they  are  admirably  adapted.  Against 
walls  Jefferson's,  Kirke's,  Green  Gage,  Reine 
Claude,  Purple  l"!age  and  other  choice  dessert  va- 
rieties are  good.  Damsons  are  partial.  Peaches 
are  excellent,  the  trees  healthy  and  bearing  splen- 
did crops  of  fine  fruit.  Apricots  are  excellent, 
the  fruit  plentiful  and  large,  but  on  our  cold  soil 
sunshine  is  wanted  to  ripen  up  the  crop  thoroughly. 
Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop.  Black  fly  was  rather 
more  troublesome  than  usual,  but  was  kept  under 
without  any  injury  to  the  trees.  Morellos  are 
good,  but  not  so  large  as  last  season.  Raspberries 
and  Gooseberries  very  heavy  crops.  Red  Currants 
a  fair  crop.  Black  Currants  a  heavy  crop  and  the 
fruit  fine  ;  the  trees  also  healthy.  In  several  gar- 
dens the  bushes  were  almost  defoliated  by  attacks 
of  aphis.  Strawberries  an  average  crop,  but  the 
earliest  blooms  were  destroyed.  The  annual 
plants  produced  the  finest  fruit. 

Although  the  early  Potato  crop  is  not  so  good 
as  usual,  it  is  a  fair  average.  The  tubers  are 
medium-sized  and  of  good  quality.  Crops  !»re 
light  where  the  haulm  was  cut  down  in  May,  and 
even  where  not  injured  the  cold  weather  checked 
growth.  Later  crops  healthy  at  present  and 
should  turn  out  a  fair  average  crop.  The  Pea 
crop  is  a  great  success,  and  so  with  other  vege- 
tables, as  might  be  expected  in  a  cool,  dripping 
season.  For  the  first  time  our  Onion  crop  is 
stricken  with  the  Onion  disease  or  fungus. — A. 
Young. 

Badminton,  Gloucestershire.  —  The  fruit 
crop  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  very  poor  one.  Apples  particularly 
are  very  thin  and  the  quality  poor.  The  trees  in 
the  early  p.art  of  the  season  were  much  blighted, 
but  are  now  making  much  wood  and  healthy  look- 
ing foliage.  Pears  are  abundant,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  will  not  be  first-rate.  Where  the 
fruit  has  been  well  thinned  fair  size  may  be 
attained,  but  the  land  is  very  cold  from  incessant 
rain  and  absence  of  sun,  and  the  prospect  is  not 
an  encouraging  one.  Apricots  are  an  averai'c 
crop,  but  ripen  very  imperfectly.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  plentiful,  but  only  in  favoured 
positions  will  they  ripen  satisfactorily.  Plums 
are  a  partial  crop  ;  some  trees  loaded,  others 
adjacent  almost  bare  of  fruit.  All  require  brighter 
weather  to  improve  the  (luality.  Strawberries 
that  escaped  the  severe  frost  of  May  20  n'ere  very 
good  and  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries  are  and 
have  been  most  abundant,  but  the  caterpillar  has 
been  very  troublesome  in  many  places.  Black 
Currants  were  the  worst  crop  I  ever  remember. 
Red  and  White  Currants  fairly  good.  Nuts  seem 
plentiful. — William  N.iSH. 

Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury.  —  The 
fruit  crops  about  liere  are  very  variable.  The 
mo.it  disappointing  are  the  Apples  and  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  could  have  been  more  promisino- 
early  in  the  year.  Certainly  the  Apple  bloom 
seemed  weak  ;  then  came  the  destructive  sjjsll  of 
almost  wintry  weather,  and,  following  this,  the 
plague  of  grubs  and  blight,  which  cleared  our 
standards  of  all  fruit,  or  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
them.  We  have  and  see  here  and  there  a  tree 
carrying  a  good  cro|).  Fearn's  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lord  Grcsvenor,  Warner's 
King,  Winter  Pearmain  and  Summer  Pippin  are 
a  few  I  notice  bearing  well.  Pears  are  a  fine  crop, 
as  might  h.ave  been  expected  after  the  glorious 
hot  summer  of  last  year  and  the  favourable  spring 


for  setting  the  blooms.  We  now  want  a  warm 
dry  time  till  the  end  of  October  to  finish  them  off 
and  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  sun  for  some  time 
past.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop, 
but  late  and  not  so  large  as  usual.  The  trees  were 
badly  attacked  by  blister  this  spring,  the  first 
time  for  some  years,  whilst  in  another  garden  the 
trees  were  perfectly  healthy.  We  generally  get  a 
good  crop  of  this  fruit  outdoors.  Many  cottage 
walls  will  testify  to  it  being  an  Apricot  year, 
Moorpark  being  almost  exclusively  grown.  Plums 
are  a  crop  only  on  walls  ;  on  standard  trees  a 
failure.  Damsons  are  good  in  .some  places,  while 
in  others  they  are  a  poor  crop  and  fruit  small. 
We  have  a  few  verj'  fine  old  trees  of  the  one  Fig 
that  can  be  grown  on  walls,  the  Brown  Turkey, 
and  we  seldom  fail  to  have  good  crops.  Tliis  year 
early  in  spring,  thanks  to  the  dry  summer  before, 
we  had  one  of  the  best  crops  I  ever  saw.  The 
late  May  cold  and  frost  killed  most  of  them.  Fil- 
berts are  a  hea\'y  crop.  Walnuts  none.  Clierries 
of  all  sorts  on  walls  have  been  very  light;  bush 
and  standard  none.  Strawberries  have  been  few 
and  small.  Red  Currants  heavy  crop,  but  small. 
Black  Currants  very  poor.  Raspberries  very 
good.     Gooseberries  good. — J.  Taylor. 

Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford.-  -The  tropical 
summer  of  1S!I.'!  was  one  of  the  best  on  record  for 
maturing  fruit  buds,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
trees  blossomed  abundantly.  Pears  and  Plums 
are  much  over  average,  also  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  while  Apples  are  as  much  under, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  bloom  when  they 
Here  injured  by  the  succession  of  frosts  wliich 
fell  on  May  19,  20  and  21.  Strawberries  were  a 
failure  from  the  same  cause.  A  few  early  and 
hardy  Apples  have  withstood  the  shock  and  are 
carrying  fair  crops,  viz.,  Hawthornden  (New), 
Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville,  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
and  Annie  Elizabeth,  &c.,  and  of  dessert  kinds, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  King  of  the  Pi[)pins, 
Kerry  Pippin,  &c.  The  trees  look  clean  and 
healthy,  although  black-fly  has  been  troublesome. 
Bush  fruits  have  been  a  fair  average,  but  wanting 
in  flavour,  the  nights  having  been  cold  and  days 
wet  and  sunless.  Walnuts  are  scarce,  but  Filberts 
an  abundant  crop. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  plentiful  and 
of  good  flavour,  although  some  of  our  old  favourite 
sorts  of  Peas  have  failed  to  fill  their  pods 
well.  Amongst  the  latter  is  Veitch's  Perfection. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  and  Criterion  have  been 
much  the  best  out  of  eight  varieties  this 
year,  they  having  carried  heavy  crops  of  well- 
filled  pods,  large,  and  of  delicate  flavour.  Beans 
are  also  producing  splendid  crops,  and  look 
vigorous.  I  prefer  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian 
Wonder  for  outside  culture,  and  Fulmer's  and 
Syon  House  for  forcing.  Tomatoes  have  not  set 
their  fruit  freely  through  absence  of  sun.  Pota- 
toes are  an  abundant  crop,  but  are  showing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  disease. — P.  Davidson. 

Glewston  Court,  Ross. — In  this  neighbour- 
hood the  Apple  crop  is  very  poor  and  much  below 
tlie  average.  In  our  fruit  plantation,  which  is 
planted  entirely  with  dwarf  trees,  the  following 
varieties  of  Apples  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops, 
viz.,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Warner's  King, 
Wealthy,  Calville  Rouge,  Cardinal,  Magnum  Bo- 
num.  Maltster,  and  Keswick  Codlin  ;  other  varie- 
ties vary  from  a  moderate  crop  down  to  none. 
Pears  on  all  descriptions  of  trees  are  a  grand  crop. 
Plums  are  variable,  there  being  good  crops  and 
total  failures  within  short  distances.  With  us  The 
Czar,  Belle  de  Louvain,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
White  Magnum  Bonum  are  an  excellent  crop  ; 
Victorias  rather  a  light  crop,  other  varieties  poor, 
and  much  of  the  fruit  on  Gages  is  cracking 
throu"h  the  wet  weather.  Cherries  have  been 
poor,  and  Morellos  are  a  very  light  crop.  Apricots 
very  fine,  but  the  crop  under  the  average.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  the  best  we  ever  had,  the  fruits 
being  large,  highly  coloured,  and  plentiful.  All 
bush  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Goo.seberries, 
have  been  under  the  average,  but  the  Gooseberry 
crop  has  been  very   heavy.     Medlars  and  Mul- 


berries a  heavy  crop.  Quinces  very  poor.  Not 
many  Damsons  are  grown  in  this  part,  but  what 
trees  there  are  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Nuts  are 
decidedly  over  the  average,  and  the  clusters  un- 
usually large. 

The  season  has  been  splendid  for  vegetable 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  only  exceptions 
being  Scarlet  Runners  and  dwarf  Beans  :  all  the 
first  sowings  were  injured  by  the  cold  at  the  end 
of  ilay.  The  new.  climbing  French  Bean  is 
proving  a  great  acquisition,  coming  into  use 
quickly  and  cropping  profusely.  Peas  have  been 
very  fine,  and  Autocrat  is  now  furnishing  daily 
supplies  of  large,  well-filled  pods  ;  this  variety  is 
superb  for  main  or  late  crops.  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Cauliflowers,  &c.,  have  been  ancl  are  now  excel- 
lent. Root  crops  of  all  kinds  look  very  promising, 
Onions  being  remarkably  free  from  grub  or  mildew. 
— S.  T.  WiiicaiT. 

Trelissick,  Tiuro. — The  fruit  crops  of  this 
neiglibourliood  are  very  disappointing  after  one 
of  the  most  promising  springs  I  ever  remember. 
Strawberries  blossomed  profusely  with  every  pro- 
spect of  heavy  crops,  but  they  were  nipped  by  a 
severe  frost  just  at  setting  time,  which  resulted  in 
not  more  than  half  a  crop  of  small  inferior  fruit. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  set  well  and  promised 
a  heavy  crop,  but  fully  one  half  was  destroyed  by 
late  frosts,  and  the  remaining  half  was  much 
injured  by  the  heavy  rains  of  July.  Rasiiberries 
yielded  a  good  crop,  but  much  of  the  fruit  was 
spoilt  by  continuous  wet  weather.  Apjjles  blos- 
somed and  set  abundantly,  but  most  of  them  fell 
otl'  in  June,  leaving  very  few  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  those  a  very  small  and  imperfect  sample. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  yielding  heavy  crops, 
but  the  size  and  flavour  are  inferior.  This  is  not 
a  good  Cherry  district,  but  we  have  had  our 
aveiage  share  of  fruit.  Plums  are  plentiful,  but 
small,  and  much  of  the  earliest  fruit  rotted  on  the 
trees  through  the  continuous  rains. 

Vegetables  are  good  all  round.  Peas  especially 
so,  and  Potato  crops  are  above  the  average, 
though  disease  is  making  great  havoc  amongst 
them.  The  phenomenal  heat  and  drought  of  last 
year  had,  I  think,  a  very  telling  effect  upon  vege- 
tation in  the  spring.  Narcissi  and  most  spring 
flowers  were  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual, 
and  all  fruit  trees  were  the  same ;  in  fact,  I  never 
saw  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom.  Even  closely 
clipped  Hawthorn  hedges  were  covered  with  the 
lovely  white  blossoms,  filling  the  air  with  their 
fragrance  in  all  directions. — W.  S-\Ni;wiN. 

Batsford  Park,  Moreton-in-Marsh.  —  In 
common  with  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Apple  crop  in  this  garden  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  is  very  poor,  orchard  trees,  as  a  rule, 
having  scarcely  a  fruit  upon  them.  A  few  pyra- 
mids and  bushes  in  the  garden  are  Ijcaring  satis- 
factorily, but  they  are  exceptions.  The  frost 
which  caused  such  general  havoc  about  the  third 
week  in  May  did  great  damage  to  the  Strawberry 
flowers,  all  the  best  of  which  were  fully  expanded 
at  the  time,  and  turned  ciuite  black  in  the  centre. 
Standard  Apples  in  orchards,  especially  of  the 
Blenheim  Orange,  produced  enormous  crops  last 
year,  but  did  not  flower  profusely  this  ;  still, 
there  would  probably  have  been  quite  sufficient  if 
they  had  set  properly  and  developed  afterwards. 
Large  trees  of  Keswick  Codlin  have  but  few  fruits, 
and  this  seldom  fails.  Nearly  all  the  bush  and 
other  garden  trees  flowered  well.  Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Margil,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  are  bearing  best. 
Two  small  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin  are  good,  most 
of  the  others  being  thin,  including  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat,  one  of  the  latest 
flowering,  has  no  fruit.  Pears  flowered  splendidly, 
and  are"  in  many  instances  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Pyramids  of  the  following  varieties  are  lieavily 
laden,  many  requiring  support  to  prevent  them 
breaking  down  :  Clajip's  i'avourite.  Souvenir  du 
Congv^st  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
B.  Diel,  B,  Superfin,  B.  Bachelier,  Durandeau, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Knight's  Monarch.  Some 
of  these  are  not  of  first-rate  quality  as  dessert,  but 
are  excellent  for  stewing.  Of  Jargonelle,  Thomp- 
son's,  Doyenne   du   Comice,  and   some  others  of 
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the  best  quality  we  have  but  few  fruit?.  The  last 
named  on  the  Pear  stock  seldom  bears  here,  al- 
thoujih  the  trees  i;row  freely.  Peaches  had  a 
splendid  show  of  blossom,  which  under  protection 
of  netting  set  well,  and  the  young  fruits  had  to 
be  thinned.  The  foliage  was  badly  blistered  and 
attacked  by  green-fly,  the  first  growth  not  being 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  fruits  held  on,  and  the 
second  growth  being  much  better,  they  should 
ripen  with  more  favourable  weather.  Alexander, 
Hale's  Early,  and  all  the  early  sorts  were  small, 
and  none  of  the  others  are  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  last  year.  The  best  crops  are  on  Dymond, 
Royal  George,  Sea  Eagle,  Bellegarde,  and  Bar- 
rington.  Nectarines  are  small,  and  do  not  look 
like  ripening  properly.  Apricots  flowered  strongly 
and  set  thickly,  a  great  quantity  having  to  be  re- 
moved. The  trees  were  covered  with  netting  at 
the  time  the  frost  came,  and  the  foliage  also 
aftbrded  some  jjroteotion,  so  that  but  little  harm 
was  done.  Many  of  the  fruits  cracked  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  wet  weather  in  August,  and 
the  crop  is  much  later  in  ripening  than  in  the  last 
exceptionall}'  fine  season.  The  trees  are  mostly 
old  and  of  the  Moorpark  variety.  The  flavour 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  good  as  usual,  pro- 
bably from  want  of  sufficient  sun  while  ripening. 
Plums  on  walls  are  partial,  a  few  trees  being 
heavily  laden,  and  others  with  scarcely  any.  All 
the  Gage  varieties  are  thin,  Brahy's  Green  (jage 
being,  if  anything,  the  best.  Jefferson's,  Kirke's, 
Prince  Englebert,  and  Victoria  are  a  moderate 
crop.  Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  and  Red  Mag- 
num Bonum  good.  Strawberries,  as  before 
remarked,  were  much  injured  by  the  May 
frosts,  with  the  result  that  this  important 
crop  was  one  of  the  worst  for  several  years. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  President 
were  best  ;  the  first  -  named  always  produces 
such  a  quantity  of  blossom  that  possibly  a  larger 
portion  escaped.  We  adopt  the  plan  of  planting 
some  each  year  and  clearing  off  about  an  equal 
number  of  those  which  have  been  in  more  than 
three  years.  The  first  year  after  planting  only 
runners  are  taken  sufficient  for  forcing  and  for  a 
new  plantation.  This  allows  them  to  be  layered 
in  the  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and 
the  bearing  plants  are  kept  free  from  runners. 
Morello  Cherries  are  nearly  a  failure,  and  the 
trees  were  badly  attacked  by  black-fly,  which 
seems  a  pest  one  can  scarcely  get  rid  of  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  There  was  plenty  of 
blossom,  but  the  fruit  dropjied  at  an  early  stage. 
Raspberries  were  about  an  average  and  very 
good.  Black  Currants  small :  Red  and  White 
Currants  good,  though  a  little  blighted.  In  many 
of  the  cottage  gardens  these  fruits,  also  Goose- 
berries, were  badly  blighted,  and  the  produce  so 
dirty  that  it  was  almost  worthless.  Walnuts 
appear  to  be  quite  a  failure,  while  other  Nuts 
are  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop.  Most  fruit  trees 
are  making  good  growth  since  the  rains  experi- 
enced in  July  and  August,  especially  Apples  and 
Pears.  All  other  trees  and  bushes  were  also  much 
benefited. 

Vegetables  have  been  good.  Excellent  spring 
Cabbages  were  ready  for  use  towards  the  end  of 
March.  Asparagus  was  abundant.  Early  and 
second  crops  of  Peas  succeeded  well,  but  the  later 
ones  are  not  so  satisfactory.  These  were  at- 
tacked by  birds  this  season  when  the  seedlings 
were  coming  up  and  also  when  the  Peas  were 
nearly  fit  to  gather.  All  kinds  of  Beans  have  been 
doing  well,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  now  that 
the  ground  is  well  moistened.  Potatoes  were 
attacked  by  disease  earl}-  ;  the  earl}-  ones  are 
rather  small  and  a  great  many  bad.  The  haulm 
of  the  later  sorts  is  also  much  spotted.  In  some 
of  the  lower-lying  districts  of  the  neighbourhood 
early  Potatoes,  Broad  and  Runner  Beans  were 
b.idly  injured  by  the  late  frosts. — J.  G.\rrett. 

Inwood  House,  Henstridge.— We  have  an 
average  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  except  Straw- 
berries, which  the  frost  of  Alay  20  and  following 
day  almost  completely  spoiled,  although  they 
never  looked  more  promising  when  in  bloom". 
We  managed  to  have  a  long  border  under  a  north 
wall  planted  with  Waterloo  and  Royal  Sovereign, 


and  from  these  we  i)icked  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit. 
Pears  in  this  neighbourhood  are  above  an  average, 
pyramid  trees  almost  breaking  down  the  branches, 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit  being  good  and  plentiful, 
except  Apples.  Of  these  there  are  very  few,  but 
the}'  were  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom  in  the  spring — 
a  lovely  sight  in  our  villages,  where  there  are 
many  orchards  planted  with  Apples  for  cider.  No 
doubt  the  dry  season  of  last  year  «'as  the  cause  of 
so  much  bloom,  for  the  wood  was  well  ripened, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  a  little  too  dry  for  fruit  trees 
last  year,  especially  Apple  trees  in  orchards, 
where  it  was  not  convenient  to  water  them. 
Those  kinds  on  which  we  have  the  best  crop  are 
Prince  Albert,  NewHawthornden,  Stirling  Castle, 
Nelson's  Glory,  Tower  of  (41amis,  Warner's  King, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Sandring- 
ham,  Annie  Elizabeth,  King  of  Pippins,  Cellini, 
Hollandbury  ;  those  also  on  pyramid  trees. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  very  good  here  of 
everything  but  Potatoes,  which  are  very  badly 
diseased.  So  far  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch 
Chani])ion  have  escaped.  They  are  freely  planted 
here,  and  The  Bruce  in  fields  generally  turns  out 
good  tubers.  I  have  found  the  Windsor  Castle 
and  Reading  Giant  to  stand  the  disease  as  well  as 
most  sorts. — Tiios.  Wilkixs. 

Tortwortli,  Falfield.— Apples  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  very  much  under  average  ;  in  many 
places  the  crop  is  a  complete  failure.  Pears  are 
much  over  average,  and  promise  to  be  clean, 
bright,  and  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
clean  and  good,  and  (|uite  an  average  crop  where 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  trees.  Cherries 
very  good  ;  Morellos  abundant  and  fair  in  size, 
but  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  trees  free 
from  black  fly.  Apricots  abundant,  but  so  much 
rain  and  dull  weather  are  causing  the  fruit  to 
crack  and  rot  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to  gather. 
Plums  are  very  partial ;  fair  crops  in  some  places, 
while  in  others  the  crop  is  a  failure.  Gooseberries 
a  heavy  crop  and  good.  The  caterpillar  is 
troublesome  in  one  plantation  only,  while  in  two 
others  not  a  caterpillar  appeared.  Currants 
fairly  good  :  the  crop  was  very  good,  but  much 
was  injured  owing  to  the  dirty  state  of  the  bushes. 
Raspberries  abundant,  fine  and  good,  and  lasted 
a  long  time  in  season.  Strawberries  much  under 
average  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Filberts 
and  Cobs  good  and  abundant.  Walnuts  a  com- 
plete failure  :  they  set  abundantly  and  grew  to  a 
nice  size,  but  they  disappeared  very  soon  after 
the  end  of  May.  'The  season  of  1S93  had  a  very 
beneficial  efl'ect  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  firm  growths  made  this  year. 

Vegetable  crops  were  never  better  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Potatoes  are  a  heavy  crop,  but 
under  average  in  size,  iiuality  good.  Disease  is, 
I  fear,  developing. — Thomas  Shingles. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE   979. 

XEWER  FORMS  OF  IRIS    STYLoSA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.'*) 
As  these  most  beautiful  free-blooming  and 
almost  perfectly  hardy  winter-blooming  Irises 
have  been  most  fully  and  learnedly  described 
by  the  great  Iris  specialist  of  Great  Shelford, 
near  Cambridge,  on  pp.  (58  and  69  of  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XXIV.,  when  the  type  form 
was  figured  in  the  number  for  Julj  28,  1883, 
it  is  unneces.sary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  beautiful  forms  represented 
on  the  accompanying  plate  than  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jjure  white,  which  was 
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given  me  by  a  friend,  who  brought  it  from 
Algeria,  I  got  tliem  all  from  Messrs. 
Uammann,  of  San  Giovanni  ii  Tediiccio,  near 
Xaples,  Italy,  who  have  also  sent  mc  another 
form  of  the  mu'di  narrower-foliaged  I.  s. 
speciosa  named  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  (after  the 
Empress  of  Austria),  which  has  not  yet 
flowered  here.  As  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  the  colouring  of  the  five  sorts  here  figured 
I  can  vouch,  but  as  to  two  of  them,  alba  and 
speciosa,  a  somewhat  incorrect  and  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  size  of  the  flower  is  con- 
veyed by  the  plate,  as  the  specimens  from 
which  they  were  drawn  were  but  poor  ones 
and  undersized.  Tiie  white  one,  particularly 
when  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass,  comes 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  flower  here  repre- 
sented, and  the  other  at  lea't  half  as  large 
again.  The  foliage  of  the  variety  speciosa 
and  its  form  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  is  so  much  nar- 
rower and  more  grass-like  than  the  others,  that, 
with  a  much  more  squat  and  tufty  habit  of 
growth,  anyone  not  seeing  the  flowers  might 
easilj'  take  them  for  quite  a  different  species. 
The  varieties  pavonina  (which  has  the  largest 
flower  of  all),  lilacina,  and  marginata  are  of 
considerably  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  than  the  type  form.  The 
flowers  of  these  most  lovely  Irids,  coming  in 
the  midille  of  winter,  are  doubly  welcome,  and 
should  be  pulled  in  the  bud  state  and  allowed 
to  open  in  water  in  a  warm  loom,  which  they 
soon  perfume  with  their  delicate  fragrance. 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — Autumnal-like  weather  having  set  in 
earlier  than  usual,  many  viner.es  containing  late 
(Jrapes  are  backward,  varieties  such  as  Mrs.  Pince 
and  Barbarossa,  not  the  most  easily  coloured  at 
any  time,  being  in  many  instances  without  bloom 
near  the  footstalk.  When,  foUoHing  a  sunless 
summer,  cool  foggy  nights,  approaching  to  frost, 
set  in  at  the  early  part  of  September,  the  profit- 
less policy  of  unduly  deferring  the  starting  of 
late  vineries,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  coal  bill, 
is  plainly  seen.  One  ton  of  fuel  in  spring,  when 
sun-heat  is  well  utilised,  will  go  further  than  three 
times  the  quantity  in  October,  when  sunless  skies 
and  rainy  days  often  prevail.  Perfect  colour  and 
rich  flavour  in  these  late  thick-skinned  Grapes 
being  out  of  the  question  where  low  night  tem- 
peratures are  adopted,  the  ventilators,  which  for 
some  time  past  have  been  left  down  to  half  the 
day  limit  until  dusk,  must  now  be  drawn  up  to 
that  by  5  p.m.,  and  further  reduced  by  one-half 
at  banking-up  time.  The  fires,  also  necessarily 
kept  quiet  through  the  day,  at  least  if  sun  is  out, 
must  be  started  soon  enough  for  the  heat  in  the 
pipes  to  prevent  the  night  figure  from  falling 
below  65°.  The  roots  of  any  Vines  carrying  un- 
finished crops  which  require  yet  another  water- 
ing may  well  be  given  farmyard  liquid.  This, 
though  applied  at  so  late  a  date,  will  help  the 
berries  to  lay  on  a  denser  bloom.  Where  houses 
of  late  perfectly  finished  Grapes  contain  isolated 
Vines  of  tender-skinned  varieties,  such  as  the  old 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  were  not  thinned  as 
freely  as  those  which  are  intended  for  hanging 
well  "into  the  winter,  great  care  from  now  until 
the  last  bunch  is  sent  to  table  is  needful  to  check 
decay.  To  avoid  this  the  water  in  the  pipes  may 
be  merely  lukewarm  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  a  buoyant  condition,  while  drawin  g 
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up  the  top  ventilators  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few 
inches  unclosed  will  prevent  the  ingress  of  fogs 
and  dews,  and  so  further  tend  to  preserve  the  ber- 
ries. 

Any  Hamburghs  which  have  been  hanging 
for  some  time  and  are  consequently  fast  becoming 
discoloured  and  losing  plumpness,  had  better  be 
cut  with  a  good  length  of  lateral  attached  and 
placed  in  bottles  of  water  till  wanted  for  use. 
The  house  can  then  be  thrown  open  day  and 
night  and  all  fire-heat  dispensed  with.  The 
foliage  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  naturally. 
Houses  of  Vines  which  produced  during  the  past 
season  more  or  less  shanked  berries,  or  other 
evidence  of  debilitated  root  action,  and  which 
will  have  to  be  .started  not  later  than  January 
next,  may,  by  being  taken  in  hand  on  the  firs't 
appearance  of  decline,  be  reinvigorated  by  a 
partial  instead  of  a  thorough  renewal  of  the 
border.  If  this  is  inside  the  house,  a  crench  should 
be  taken  out  along  the  margin  furthest  from  the 
stems  ot  the  Vines  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of 
workmen  standing  in  it  and  using  a  five-tined 
fork.  This  need  not  be  carried  down  to  the 
drainage,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  in  a  sound 
condition,  which  can  be  ascertained  as  the  work 
proceeds,  but  merely  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
majority  of  the  roots.  These  should  then  gradu- 
ally be  released  by  bringing  the  fork  into  action 
and  working  the  soil  forward  into  the  trench 
piecemeal,  this  being  thrown  out  at  intervals. 
If  one  half  the  border  is  done  first,  the  soil  from 
that  can  be  thrown  out  on  to  the  remaining  halt, 
thus  saving  the  labour  of  removing  it  entirely 
from  the  house,  especially  ae  where  fresh  turf  and 
labour  are  short  a  good  percentage  of  the  same  will 
have  to  be  re-used.  Great  care  is  necessary  during 
the  operation,  as  the  fibrous  roots,  which  are,  of 
course,  the  most  useful,  are  easily  snapped  asunder, 
especially  if  the  border  is,  as  it  should  be,  t3rm 
and  solid.  A  slight  moistening  from  the  syringe 
or  fine-rosed  watering-pot  at  frequent  intervals 
will  keep  the  roots  from  unduly  drying,  and  .at 
eventida  when  work  is  suspended  the  Vines  must 
be  damped  and  closely  covered  down  with  mats. 

When  this  process  has  been  continued  to  4  feet 
or  so  of  the  front  of  the  border,  the  work  of 
refilling  and  relaying  may  commence.  As  many 
of  the  liberated  roots  as  possible  having  been 
turned  back  and  laid  on  the  at  present  undis- 
turbed portion  of  the  border,  some  of  the  old  soil 
may  first  of  all  be  thrown  into  the  opening,  fol- 
lowed by  some  good  turfy  fibrous  loam,  charcoal, 
bone  dust,  or,  failing  this,  a  moderate  amount  of 
half-decomposed  cow  manure,  this  being  mixed 
with  a  fork  and  afterwards  firmly  trodden  down. 
When  by  this  procedure  the  border  has  again 
been  made  up  to  within  6  inches  of  its  former 
height,  the  surface  must  be  raked,  and  the  roots 
again  brought  back  and  spread  out  equally  in 
various  directions  over  it,  afterwards  being  covered 
with  6  inches  of,  if  possible,  all  new  compost.  Thus 
far  being  completed,  any  spare  soil  must  be 
wheeled  out  of  the  house  and  the  4  feet  above  re- 
ferred to  taken  in  hand.  This,  however,  being  only 
a  surface  matter,  the  soil  which  is  removed  until 
the  roots  are  bared  may  be  taken  out  at  once,  to 
be  afterwards  replaced  with  entirely  fresh  ma- 
terial. When  the  roots  have  been  reached  and 
bared,  any  aged  thick  ones  which  are  minus 
fibrous  offsets  may  be  notched  here  and  there  with 
a  sharp  knife.  These,  in  due  time  callusing,  will 
emit  a  fresh  batch  of  feeders,  which  will  rush 
eagerly  into  the  fresh  food  prepared  for  them,  and 
eventually  work  up  to  the  surf.ace.  Finally  a 
shallow  mulch  of  spent  Mushroom  manure  should 
be  applied  to  the  surface,  after  which  a  shght 
watering  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  SO'  may 
be  given  to  settle  the  new  compost  about  the 
roots.  If  the  roof  glass  is  shaded  with  the  thin- 
nest tiffany  procurable,  no  actu.al  syringinc  of  the 
foliage  will  be  retjuired,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines 
whose  every  root  had  been  disturbed,  but  damping 
down  with  a  fine  rose  may  be  given  twice  daily  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  when  it  may  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  shading  removed  from  the  roof. 
When  actual  foliage  syringing  is  regularly  prac- 
tised after  these   border  renewals,  a  secondary 


lateral  growth  is  likely  to  be  encouraged,  which 
at  this  advanced  date  would  be  an  evil.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  any  straggling  bare  rootlets 
which  are  found  in  that  portion  of  the  border  first 
taken  in  hand  had  better  be  freely  cut  back  to 
three-fourths  of  their  length,  as  the  use  of  the 
knife  is  very  productive  of  fresh  colonies  of  fibres. 
It  is  always  advisable  where  practicable  to  allow 
young  men  learning  their  profession  to  assist  in 
such  work,  this  being  the  only  way  by  «hich  they 
can  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

Eaklv  Peach  trees. — Many  Peach  trees  of  the 
early  section  willnow  be  changhig  the  colour  of  their 
leaves,  and  even  dropping  the  same.  Although 
in  favour  of  assisting  them  to  leave  the  branches, 
I  am  certainly  opposed  to  the  old  practice  of 
knocking  the  trees  over  with  a  birch  broom,  as 
even  if  this  is  applied  in  an  upward  direction  and 
with  all  care  possible,  damage  to  the  tender  buds 
is  to  be  apprehended.  The  best  way  is— and  time 
can  always  be  spared  for  this,  at  any  rate  with 
trees  under  glass — to  go  over  them,  and  by  a 
gentle  touch  from  the  hand  to  induce  all  leaves 
which  are  ready  for  falling  to  drop.  It  this  is 
done  once  weekly  they  can  at  once  be  g.athered  up, 
and  thus  a  continual  littery  condition  of  the  floors 
and  borders  be  avoided. 

Boilers,  pipes  and  flues. — The  present  being 
a  time  when  many  fruit  houses  will  be  minus  fire- 
heat,  and  when  no  particular  harm  will  result 
from  cold  pipes  in  any  house  for  a  night  or  two, 
even  where  fruit  is  hanging,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  carrying  out  any  repairs,  renewing  faultj' 
joints,  sweeping  chimneys,  and  cleaning  out  all 
flues,  and  where  fear  exists  of  boilers  giving  way 
through  age  and  rust,  of  replacing  these  with  new 
ones  where  repairing  is  out  of  the  question.  As  a 
rule,  when  a  boiler  of  any  kind  has  been  in  a 
reasonable  time  and  has  been  hard  worked,  patch- 
ing is  a  profitless  and  dangerous  policy,  as,  even  if 
the  faulty  place  be  remedied,  the  hammering 
necessary  to  effect  this  more  often  than  not 
weakens  it  in  other  quarters,  and  a  final  break 
down  is  the  result  directly  hard  firing  commences. 

John  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatoes. — Through  so  much  sunless  weather  and 
drenching  rains  this  crop  in  low-lying  positions  or 
shaded  by  trees  will  be  much  diseased  unless  lifted 
early  ;  indeed,  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
tubers  should  be  dry  and  in  condition  to  store  in 
their  winter  quarters.  I  have  lifted  even  earlier 
than  advised,  the  land  lying  low  and  much  shaded. 
Still,  disease  has  done  much  injury  to  the  large 
kinds  of  the  Early  Puritan  type.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  lift  even  later  kinds  where  the  disease 
is  bad.  Much  may  be  done  to  arrest  decaj-  by 
eirly  lifting,  as  if  done  in  dry  weather  it  is  easy 
to  place  the  tubers  in  separate  lots,  first  using 
those  which  are  touched  with  the  disease  and  tho- 
roughly sorting  later  ones  for  keeping. 

Seed  Potatoes. — In  saving  seed  it  is  best  to 
avoid  future  failures  and  not  save  seed  of  any  kind 
that  does  not  come  up  to  a  high  standard.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  take  the  question  of  soil  into 
consideration,  as  some  kinds  are  not  suitable  ; 
for  instance,  tho.se  varieties  which  make  gross 
growth  and  are  very  late  are  not  the  best  for  gar- 
dens. These  with  medium  tops  do  best  in  light 
garden  soil,  the  stronger  ones  in  stiff  land.  Change 
of  seed  is  alwaj's  beneficial  where  it  can  be  prac- 
tised, and  where  seed  is  saved  year  after  year  it  is 
wise  to  get  fresh  material,  as  the  expense  is  soon 
covered  by  cjuantity  of  crop.  The  difficulty  of 
expense  may  often  be  met  by  exchange  or  by 
growing  a  plot  of  the  variety  required  in  new  soil 
or  at  a  distance  and  saving  such  for  seed.  With 
regard  to  the  early  varieties  or  those  of  the  Ashleaf 
ty|)e,  it  is  well  to  select  fair-sized  tubers.  I  do  not 
care  for  very  small  ones,  as  by  planting-tirae,  when 
they  have  made  a  start,  they  will  be  poor,  without 
sufficient  vigour  to  stand  cold  should  the  weather 
be  unfavourable,  as  the  shoots  are  poor  and  weak. 
Another  point  often  lost  sight  of  is  to  select  well- 
shaped  tubers  for  seed,  as  those  of  the  Ashleaf 


varieties  soon  get  uneven,  coarse,  and  are  not  so 
presentable  when  cooked  as  a  handsome  tuber. 
Seed  recjuired  for  early  forcing  or  for  planting 
earlj'  in  the  open  cannot  be  too  much  hardened  by 
exposure  and  greening,  but  a  cover  of  some  kind 
must  be  given  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  of 
late.  Not  only  o\'er,  but  under  the  sets  one  must 
have  boards,  straw  or  a  dry  bottom  and  free  from 
damp,  frequently  turning  the  tubers  to  get  tho- 
roughly set.  A  hard  skin  tends  to  preserve  them 
from  decay  in  the  soil  and  to  break  strongly,  as  it 
is  an  easj'  matter  to  reduce  the  eyes  or  shoots  at 
planting-time.  If  room  can  be  found,  store  the 
first  earlies  in  shallow  boxes,  one  layer  of  sets  in 
a  box.  Stand  the  sets  on  the  small  end  down- 
wards and  close  together.  They  break  strongly 
and  are  readily  moved  about.  Failing  this,  thin 
storage  in  a  house  just  free  of  frost  is  necessary. 

Storing  Pot,\T(ies. — Much  depends  upon  the 
space  at  disposal  and  (|uantity  of  crop  when  re- 
quired to  use.  Always  store  them  in  a  cool  place 
just  free  of  frost.  The  supply  for  early  use  may 
be  placed  in  sheds  or  outbuildings,  but  even  these 
will  not  bear  undue  exposure  to  light  and  air,  as 
they  soon  decay  if  placed  in  large  heaps.  It  is 
best  to  store  thinly  for  present  use  and  to  pit  the 
bulk  or  later  crop  in  some  convenient  corner 
where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin  and 
readily  got  at.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the 
crop  as  when  [jlaced  indoors,  though  I  would 
advise  lifting  in  dry  weather  if  possible,  as  then 
it  is  readily  seen  which  are  free  of  disease.  A 
well-drained  dry  piece  of  soil  is  the  best  for  plac- 
ing the  Potatoes  upon  and  ridge  shaped,  from  4 
feet  to  0  feet  at  tlie  base,  covering  the  tubers 
with  a  few  inches  of  dry  soil,  and  over  this  a  good 
thatch  of  clean  straw.  Dry  Bracken  is  also  good 
as  a  first  covering,  short  litter  close  to  the  tubers 
often  decaying  and  affecting  the  store.  This  old 
system  of  pitting  is  far  before  other  methods.  If 
the  tubers  are  required  late,  it  is  easy  to  g've 
more  covering  over  the  thatch  in  severe  weather. 

Runner  Beans. — Owing  to  excessive  rainfall 
the  growth  has  been  luxuriant  and  the  produce 
comparatively  scantj'.  Restrict  top-growth  by  top- 
ping those  plants  inclined  to  run  too  freely,  thus 
restricting  them  to  their  given  space  and  in- 
ducing a  freer  set.  On  sloping  ground  or  in  thin 
gravelly  soils  .a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
will  be  of  great  benefit,  as  this  is  of  much  assist- 
ance in  swelling  up  the  pods.  Even  in  good  soils 
crops  are  much  heavier  through  these  applications. 
Later  sowings  which  are  without  sticks  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run.  These,  to  get  the  best  results, 
should  be  kept  clean  between  the  rows  and  the 
pods  gathered  regularly.  A  covering  of  light 
canvas  or,  failing  this,  long  strawy  litter  should 
be  kept  at  hand  to  afford  protection  in  case  of 
sudden  frost,  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  soon 
cripples  the  plants.  Such  visitations  are  soon 
warded  off  by  a  light  covering,  with  the  result 
that  the  supply  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 
It  often  happens  we  have  a  couple  or  even  one 
frost  with  a  long  interval  of  fine  weather  after- 
wards. 

Dwarf  Beaxs. — I  advised  sowing  a  batch  of 
these  on  a  quarter  where  protection  may  be 
afforded  them  in  the  way  of  spare  frame  lights  or 
movable  frames,  or  even  with  only  canvas. 
Late  crops  may  be  secured  by  timely  (jrotection, 
covering  daily  at  night.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  where  this  system  of  late  culture  is 
followed  and  the  space  is  limited,  crowding  of 
the  plants  will  be  one  cause  of  failure.  There 
should  be  no  delay  in  thinning  and  in  supporting 
them  down  the  sides  of  the  row  if  at  all  %veak. 
Give  the  plants  food  in  the  way  of  lic;|uid  manure 
in  dry  weather.  Those  sown  or  planted  out  in 
frames  will  be  making  good  progress.  These  re- 
(|uire  ample  space  and  liberal  treatment,  as  they 
come  in  at  a  time  choice  vegetables  are  on  the 
wane.  If  sown  as  advised  they  will  make  a  fair 
top  growth,  and  should  be  freely  ventilated. 
Hard  forcing  is  not  required,  as  they  are  not 
wanted  till  those  planted  in  the  open  and  pro- 
tected are  over,  this  lot  giving  the  supply  through 
Octdber  or  even  later  in  favourable  seasons  and  in 
warm  frames. 
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DwAKF  Beans  in  pots. — Now  is  a  suitable  time 
to  make  a  good  sowiiifr  in  pots,  using  such  vai  ie- 
ties  as  Syon  House  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  By  raising 
strong  plants  now  there  is  a  great  gain,  as  the 
seed  sown  two  months  hence  will  give  a  poor 
return.  In  sowing  even  now  it  is  best  to  secure 
strong  or  new  seed.  I  prefer  medium  sized  pots, 
say  8-inch,  which  are  large  enough,  and  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  more  seed  than  is 
required,  as  some  will  fail  to  germinate,  it  is  well 
to  thin  afterwards,  five  or  six  plants  in  a  pot 
being  ample.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  filling 
almost  to  the  top  with  good  loam  made  firm,  ancl 
cover  the  seed  with  soil,  leaving  a  fair  space  for 
water.  I  never  top-dress,  liquid  manure  being 
given  when  necessary.  A  warm  frame  will 
suit  the  plants,  as  if  close  to  the  glass  the 
growth  is  sturdier.  To  save  fuel  much  may 
be  done  by  covering  the  surface  or  glass  at 
dusk,  syringing  the  plants  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  fine  weather  closing  as  soon  as  the  sun 
declines.  Such  Beans  being  in  pots  may  readily 
be  removed  to  drier  shelves  or  houses  later  on 
should  unfavourable  weather  occur  when  they  are 
in  bloom. 

Endive. — There  should  be  no  delay  in  planting 
out  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  to  save  time 
there  is  much  gain  in  careful  lifting  and  planting 
with  a  tro\^•el  on  a  warm,  sloping  border.  The 
plants  soon  heart,  and  may  be  blanched  in  the 
open  for  the  first  supplies.  The  demand  will  soon 
be  greater,  as  when  Lettuce  is  over,  Endive  is  in- 
valuable. The  succession  lots  need  similar  treat- 
ment, and  may  be  planted  in  beds  in  good  rich 
soil,  and  the  hoe  kept  at  work  between  the  rows 
to  assist  growth.  Very  early  sown  plants  will  be 
full  grown,  and  may  be  blanched  with  tiles  or 
light  boards,  as  required,  or  tied  up  and  inverted 
flower-pots  placed  over  them.  Now  and  during 
September  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  late  Endive 
at  the  foot  of  south  walls,  as  with  a  mild  winter 
they  often  give  good  returns.  Of  course,  a  warm, 
light  soil  and  favourable  locality  are  required  to 
winter  these  plants,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
round-leaved  Batavian  is  much  hardier  than  any 
other  variety.  Frames  or  other  protection  in  the 
way  of  boards,  or  even  turf  pits  with  spare  frame 
lights,  may  be  planted  with  this  variety  for  the 
supply  during  January  or  February.  At  that  season 
it  is  a  valuable  crop,  as  choice  salads  are  none  too 
plentiful.  In  planting  it  is  best  to  make  the  soil 
firm,  and  as  the  daj's  shorten  cover  at  night,  also 
in  wet  weather.  G.  Wythes. 


Orchids. 


SARCOCHILUS. 
Sarcochilus  is  a  family  not  iu  great  favour  with 
English  Orchid  growers,  but  occasionally  one 
may  meet  with  one  or  another  of  the  following 
species,  especially  where  the  plants  are  grown 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  for 
their  botanical  interest.  Only  a  small  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  appear  to  be  in  the 
country.  The  species,  wliich  number  upwards 
of  thirty,  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  India, 
Australia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  various 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  mu.st  be  placed 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  East  India  house, 
well  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  also  kept  iu 
a  nice  moist  condition  during  the  whole  year. 
As  they  have  nj  pseudo-bulbs  to  support  them, 
no  decided  period  of  rest  is  needed,  as  with 
many  other  Orchids.  They,  are  best  grown 
in  pans  or  baskets,  which  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  plants  firmly  fixed  with  good 
living  Sjihagnum  Moss,  whilst  also  give  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal.  They  should  be  suspended 
near  the  glass  and  a  good  moist  atmo- 
sphere always  maintained,  for  they  derive  a 
large  amount  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
aerial  roots  in  the  same  manner  as  Phaheaopsis. 


They  somewhat  resemble  these  in  growtli  and 

general  requirements. 

S.  Berki.kvi  is  a  small  growing  plant  dis- 
covered by  Major-General  E.  S.  Berkley,  of 
Southampton,  and  after  whom  it  is  named,  ujjon 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Arehiiielago.  The  plant  produces  a  .slender  stem, 
from  which  proceed  several  dark  green  leaves  about 
6  inches  in  length.  The  raceme  is  as  long  .again  as 
the  leaves,  pendulous  and  many-flowered.  These 
are  small,  creamy-white,  with  a  small  blotch  of 
mauve  on  the  lip,  the  sepals  being  larger  than  the 
petals,  the  dorsal  one  slightly  hooded.  The  lip 
is  clawed,  with  two  horn-like  appendages  above, 
and  attached  to  the  column  at  the  base.  It  is  also 
known  in  gardens  as  Thrixspermum  Berkley!. 

S.  FiTzcKRALDi  is  One  of  the  most  beautiful.  It 
I  (reduces  bright  green  leaves  from  3  inches  to  5 
inches  in  length.  The  scape  proceeds  from  the 
base,  and  generally  carries  from  four  to  seven 
flowers  ;  these  measure  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  almost  equal,  pure  white 
with  some  small  rosy-purple  spots  near  the  base  ; 
the  lip  is  short,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  round- 
ish, erect,  white,  spotted  on  the  inner  surface  with 
rosy-purple,  the  front  lobe  being  pale  yellow, 
spotted  with  crimson.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  rarest  of  all  the  Australian  Orchids,  and 
produces  its  blossoms  during  the  summer  months, 
but  they  do  not  last  long. 

S.  Haktmaxni. — This  is  a  Queensland  species, 
but  easily  known  from  the  preceding  by  its  erect 
peduncles  and  smaller  flowers.  The  stems  grow 
to  a  height  of  from  2  inches  to  3  inches,  and 
bear  fleshy  leaves  similar  to  those  of  S.  Fitzger- 
aldi.  The  peduncle  is  stout,  (>  inches  to  7  inches 
long,  and  m.any-flowered,  the  flowers  measuring 
only  about  halt  an  inch  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  spotted  near  the  b.ase  with  bright 
red,  the  latter  being  smaller  than  the  sepals.  The 
lip  is  small,  the  side  lobes  erect,  white,  striped 
with   purple,   the  front  lobe  orange-yellow. 

S.  UNGUicuL.ATUs. — This  is  perhaps  the  finest 
species  we  have.  When  not  in  bloom  it  greatly 
resembles  a  Phahvnopsis.  The  leaves  are  6  inches 
or  more  in  length  and  about  2  inches  bro.ad, 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  paler  be- 
neath ;  the  spike  is  drooping  and  proceeds  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  bearing  a  few  flowers  at  the 
end.  Each  is  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thesepals 
and  petals  are  spreading,  about  equal,  pure  white, 
the  lip  three-lobed,  .side  lobes  large,  erect,  white, 
striped  with  rosy-crimson  inside,  the  front  lobe 
being  bright  orange-yellow  and  spotted  with  rich 
crimson  ;  the  whole  flower  is  thick  and  fleshy  in 
texture.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Burmah  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  and  is  known,  according  to  the 
late  Professor  Reichenbach,  as  Thrixsiiersraum 
unguiculatum,  and  is  also  synonymous  with  Phahe- 
nopsis  Ruckeriana.  G. 


Angrsecum  falcatum  ((/.  7'.  /^.).— Although 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Angra-cums  introduced,  it 
still  finds  favour  with  many  amateurs.  It  is  a 
plant  of  compact  growth,  producing  pure  white 
flowers  whicli  are  furnished  with  a  long  curved 
spur,  measuring  3  inches  in  length.  These  are 
fragrant  and  rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  was  introduced  from  Japan  about  the  year  1813, 
and  was  at  one  time  very  scarce.  However, 
during  recent  years  it  has  been  largely  imported. 
It  requires  a  much  cooler  temperature  than  others 
of  this  genus. 

Vanda  coerulea.— This  beautiful  Vanda  is 
now  commencing  to  bloom,  and  a  very  dark  and 
handsome  form  comes  from  T.  Ridgeworth,  and 
which  he  mentions  bears  thirteen  fine  flowers  on 
one  spike.  This  fine  species,  although  not  requii'- 
ing  so  much  heat  as  the  majority  of  'N'andas, 
succeeds  best  when  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
East  India  house  until  the  flowers  apjiear,  when 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture. The  blooms  will  then  last  in  beauty  much 
longer  than  when  kept  continually  in  a  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere.  The  flowers  usually  appear 
at  this  time  and  two  following  months,  and 
if  kept  cool  and  dry  will  last  for  six  weeks.     The 


individual  blooms  measure  over  4  inches  in 
diameter,  the  one  from  my  corresf)ondent  being 
nearly  ."i  inches  across,  the  sejials  flat,  linear  oblong 
and  of  a  soft  deep  blue,  veined  and  tessellated 
with  a  darker  shade,  the  two  lateral  ones  being 
the  larger.  The  petals  are  of  a  similar  colour, 
about  equ.al  in  size  to  the  dorsal  sepal,  and 
slightly  twisted  at  the  ba.'<e  ;  the  lip  is  small  and 
of  a  very  deep  blue,  bearing  three  lamellie  on  the 
disc;  the  spur  is  short  and  curved.  Amongst  the 
many  importations  which  arrive  in  this  country 
different  shades  of  colour  appear,  varying  from 
deep  blue  to  very  soft  tones.  It  was  known 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  it  flowered 
in  this  country,  the  first  plant  having  bloomed 
with  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  during  the  latter 
part  of  1850.— W.  H. 

Cypripedium  Adonis. — This  is  a  beautiful 
hybrid  raised  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  of  Upper  Holloway,  between  C. 
Spicerianum  magnificum  and  C.  Hiirrisianum 
superbum.  The  dorsal  sepal  resembles  that  of  the 
first-mentioned  parent,  and  it  is  surprising,  with 
such  a  dark  coloured  flower  for  the  other  parent, 
that  the  hybrid  should  be  of  such  a  light  shade. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  a  central  midrib  of 
purple  :  the  petals  are  .slightly  deflexed,  undulated 
on  the  upper  margins,  pale  green,  shaded  with 
deep  rose  ;  these  also  have  a  central  line  of  deep 
purple  ;  the  pouch  is  of  good  form,  rosy-purple, 
becoming  yellowish  green  at  the  bottom  and  un- 
der side,  and  veined  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
purplish  colour  ;  the  starainode  is  very  prominent 
and  of  a  bright  rosy-purple.  The  flowers  are 
produced  freely  upon  erect  stems  about  10  inches 
or  a  foot  in  height  during  the  autumn  months. 
The  foliage  is  light  green,  mottled  with  a 
darker  sh.ade,  and  spotted  with  red  on  the  under 
side  towards  the  base.  —  G. 

Stanhopea  Bucephalus.  — This  is  in  bloom 
with  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "Suoixna," 
and  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  treat  it  when  the 
large  powerfully  scented  blooms  are  past.  The 
plants  recjuire  much  rest  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  should  be  kept  m  quite  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  but  never  allowed  to  be- 
come drj'  at  the  roots,  although  very  little 
water  will  be  required  to  keep  them  in  a  plump 
and  healthy  condition.  In  the  spring  re-basket 
them  in  shallow  open  baskets,  using  good  living 
Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the  season  of  growth 
they  enjoy  an  nbundauce  of  water  and  slight 
shading  from  the  sun;  also  place  them  in  a  warmer 
temperature.  It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  where  it  is 
found  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  feet  to  6000 
feet.— G. 

Aerides  japonicum  {J.  F.  M.). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  you  refer  to.  It  is  a  cool  house 
species,  native  of  Japan,  and  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion about  thirty  years.  The  plant  is  small,  the 
leathery  leaves  measuring  only  about  4  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers,  which  are  greenish  white 
with  a  few  reddish  bars  on  the  lower  sepals  and  a 
purplish  blotch  on  the  lip,  are  produced  on  a 
drooping  raceme,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
leaves,  about  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
This  pretty  little  species  is  very  fragrant,  and 
should  be  grown  in  Sphagnum  Moss  with  tho- 
rough drainage.  Place  it  where  it  can  obtain 
plenty  of  light. — G. 

Lselia  harpophylla. — L;elia  harpophylla  is 
unquestionabl)'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
brightest  Orchids  we  have.  The  plant  has  slender 
terete  stems  which  grow  on  an  average  about  1 
foot  in  height.  On  the  apex  of  each  bulb  appears 
a  solitary  leaf,  from  the  base  of  which  the  flower- 
spikes  rise.  These  individually  carry  from  four 
to  six  flowers,  and  in  some  instances  eight  have 
been  seen  upon  a  single  spike.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  bright  orange-red,  and  measure  3.^ 
inches  to  4  inches  across.  The  lip  is  three-lobed, 
the  side  lobes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and 
petals;  the  front  lobe  nearly  white,  reflexed,  and 
with  a  fine  undulated  margin.  This  species  was 
for  a  considerable  time  very  scarce  in  our  collec- 
tions, but  having  been  largely  imported  during 
recent  years,  it  has  become  generally  distributed. 
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It  first  flowered  in  this  country  about  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  in  the  then  wonderful  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day  at  Tottenham.  L;elia 
harpophylla  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  it  as  a  rule 
produces  its  blooms  under  cultivation  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May.  The  plants 
continue  in  bloom  for  several  weeks,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  small  in  size,  the 
bright  colour  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  witli  that 
of  other  kinds  that  maj'  be  in  beauty  at  the  same 
season.  This  La;lia  should  be  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots,  and  a  compost  used  consisting  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  As  this 
plant  does  not  like  anything  stagnant  around  the 
roots,  a  small-sized  pot  and  a  small  quantity  of 
material  only  are  necessary.  During  the  growing 
season  it  enjoys  a  jilentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
even  in  the  resting  time  the  soil  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist  in  consequence  of  the  slender 
stems  being  very  liable  to  shrivel  if  kept  too  dry. 
The  position  in  which  it  succeeds  best  is  as  near 
the  light  as  possible  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  shade  it  slightly  from  the  sun 
during  very  hot  •neather.  A  free  use  of  the  syringe 
will  also  be  found  beneficial. — \V. 


ORCHIDS  AT  UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

Orchids  are  in  bloom  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  though  this  is  a  comparatively  dull  time  for 
them,  yet  many  interesting  kinds  are  in  beauty  at 
this  season.  In  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery 
at  Upper  Holloway  a  long  list  of  species  and  va- 
rieties could  be  mentioned  as  in  full  bloom,  espe- 
cially of  Cypripediums,  lately  referred  to  in  The 
G.iRDEX.  It  is  useful  to  make  notes  of  things 
that  flower  now  as  a  guide  somewhat  to  those  who 
wish  for  a  selection  to  grow  to  produce  bloom  at 
this  season.  Of  the  Aerides  very  fine  w-ere  the 
beautiful  A.Lawrenci.-e,  A.  quinquevulnerum,  and 
A.  suavissimum,  three  of  the  finest  of  this  inter- 
esting family.  Angra-cum  Scottianum  amongst 
the  Angnecums  was  in  flower.  This  species  came 
from  the  Comoro  Islands  in  1878.  Its  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  being  uppermost,  and 
measuring  about  an  inch  across,  whilst  the  spur 
is  narrow,  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  yellow  shade  of 
colour.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  4  inches  in 
length,  being  channelled  in  the  upper  surface. 
Brassia  verrucosa  major  is  a  good  form  of  the 
type,  but  more  beautiful  than  this  is  Calanthe 
veratrifolia.  This  fine  species  from  India  should 
never  be  omitted  from  the  choicest  list.  It  blooms 
throughout  the  summer  months,  .and  although  an 
old  introduction,  having  been  introduced  early  in 
the  present  century,  it  is  not  seen  so  much  as  one 
might  expect.  The  spike  attains  a  height  of 
between  2  feet  and  3  feet,  bearing  numerous  pure 
white  flowers,  which  will  last  a  considerable  time 
in  beauty  if  not  spotted  by  water  from  the  syringe 
or  placed  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  Years  ago  one 
used  to  see  this  well  grown  as  an  exhibition  plant. 
Another  Calanthe  one  sees  little  of  now  is  C. 
masuca.  This  came  from  India  in  18.38.  It  is 
very  free  and  pleasing.  The  spike  grows  quite 
2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  flowers  of  a  rich  violet 
shade,  deepening  in  the  lip  to  intense  violet- 
purple,  whilst  they  appear  in  the  summer  months 
when  Orchids  are  none  too  common.  If  placed  in 
a  dry  house  and  not  wetted  the  flowers  will  re- 
main many  weeks  in  perfection. 

At  this  season  very  few  Cattleyas  bloom,  but 
we  made  note  of  the  following,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  C.  Blesensis,  a  cross  between  C. 
Loddigesi  and  C.  pumila.  The  flower  partakes 
strongly  of  the  character  of  C.  pumila,  the  sepals 
and  petals  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  and  deep  rose- 
purple  in  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  intense  crimson- 
purple,  a  very  rich  and  decided  shade.  A  fine 
Cattleya  very  little  seen  is  C.  oris  pa.  It  is  some- 
times called  La'lia  crispa,  and  comes  from  India. 
The  flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom,  and 
in  the  variety  superba,  in  bloom  in  this  nursery, 
they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  finely 
fringed  and  deep  crim.son  lip.  It  blooms  in  .July 
and  August  and  lasts  about  three  weeks  in  beauty. 


This  is  the  true  form,  but  one  does  not  always  get 
it,  as  kinds  called  superba  are  sometimes  sold 
which  are  no  better  than  the  type.  C.  Rex  has 
been  previously  described  in  The  Garden,  so  we 
need  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to  mention  that 
this  is  likely  to  become  very  popular.  It  is  bright 
in  colour,  free,  and  handsome.  C.  Gaskelliana  is 
one  of  the  most  u.seful  of  autumn-flowering  Or- 
chids, and  the  forms  here  are  very  beautiful.  One 
of  the  best  of  all,  however,  is  C.  G.  alba,  which  was 
shown  so  well  by  several  exhibitors  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  cer- 
tain varieties,  some  with  pure  white,  though  puny 
flowers,  others  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  trace 
of  pink  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  Cu-logyne 
Massangeana  is  worth  a  note,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  family,  the  pendulous  raceme 
bearing  a  number  of  flowers,  each  of  pale  ochre 
colour,  the  lip  of  a  brownish  colour,  set  off  with 
ochre  veins.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  and  blooms 
well  at  this  season. 

Dendrobium  Dearei  seems  always  in  bloom,  but 
the  fact  is  its  flowers  will  last  for  months  almost 
without  fading  ;  they  are  pure  white  and  borne  in 
clusters.  Such  a  type  as  this  would  be  useful  for 
cutting  from,  as  the  flowers  last  so  long  in  beauty 
if  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  and  they  are 
not  spotted  by  wet.  D.  infundibulum  is  a  beau- 
tiful species  in  beauty.  The  whole  character  of 
the  plant  reminds  one  of  D.  formosum,  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  produced  more  freely.  Of 
the  lovely  D.  Phahenopsis,  very  charming  were 
the  forms  D.  P.  Schra'dera>  and  D.  P.  Schrifderii- 
dellense.  The  former  of  the  two  is  now  well 
known.  It  has  been  described  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  The  Garden,  and  always  charms  with 
the  variety  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  as  they  vary 
from  purest  white  to  rich  purple.  The  form  dell- 
ense is  quite  a  gem.  The  flowers  are  produced 
freely  in  the  graceful  racemes,  the  sepals  and 
petals  pure  -Hhite,  touched  with  delicate  rose- 
purple.  The  remarkable  Nanodes  Medusa;  is  in- 
teresting and  in  its  way  beautiful,  the  plant  com- 
ing from  the  higher  Andes  of  Western  South 
America.  The  woody  stem  has  on  either  side  pale 
green  leaves,  the  flowers  large  and  with  delicate 
green  sepals  and  petals,  touched  with  brown,  the 
lip  spreading,  deep  maroon  in  colour,  set  oft'  by  a 
green  base  and  heavily  fringed  at  the  margin. 
Odontoglossums  are  not  numerous.  We  made 
note  of  a  few  good[forms  of  O.  crispum  (Alexandra') 
in  beauty,  and  of  recent  years  many  fine  impor- 
tations have  been  sent  over,  the  flowers  varying 
greatly  in  breadth  and  form,  also  in  colour,  so  to 
say,  some  more  freely  spotted  and  suffused  than 
others.  It  is  not  often,  however,  one  sees  a  really 
bad  variety  of  this  lovely  species.  O.  Coradinei 
aureum  is  a  well-marked  variety  of  the  type,  and 
also  in  bloom  was  0.  Harryanum,  which  does  not 
seem  so  popular  as  we  at  one  time  thought  it 
would  prove  to  be.  The  objectionable  trait  of  the 
petals  converging  together  is  less  pronounced  than 
formerly,  and  our  opinion,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
culture,  is  as  a  rule  correct.  The  best  grown 
kinds  ha\'e  more  expanded  flowers  than  those 
more  weakly.  That  handsome  Oncidium,  O. 
Kramerianura,  is  well  known,  but  the  forms  here 
are  very  rich,  the  flowers  large,  the  ground  colour 
deep  yellow,  with  intense  brown  bands  and  spots. 

A  fine  Orchid  for  this  season  is  Pilumnanobilis. 
Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  borne  four  or  five 
together  on  the  spike,  being  pure  white,  enriched 
with  an  orange-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the 
lip.  Amateurs  should  grow  this  and  the  species, 
P.  frao-rans,  more,  as  they  succeed  in  the  cool 
house  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and  the  flowers 
are  very  beautiful  when  in  perfection.  Another 
class  of  Orchids  none  too  popular  is  the  Thunia, 
and  the  type  at  present  in  bloom  at  Holloway  is 
T.  alba.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  short 
terminal  raceme,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
the  lip  also  white,  with  a  delicate  pencilling  of 
lil.nc  in  the  centre.  The  majority  of  the  Zygo- 
petalums  bloom  in  the  winter  months,  but  Z. 
Gautieri  is  in  beauty  now  at  Holloway.  This  spe- 
cies is  one  of  the  rarer  of  the  genus,  the  furrowed 
pseudo-bulbs  supporting    leaves    of    an    intense  I 


green  and  plaited,  so  to  say,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
large,  with  sepals  and  petals  deep  green,  enriched 
with  brown  blotches,  the  lip  white,  stained  with 
purple  at  the  base. 


Miltonia  RoezU  alba. — A  very  good  flower 
of  this  beautiful  Miltonia  is  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Cheeseman.  It  is  pure  white,  with  a  small  yellow 
blotch  on  the  disc  of  the  lip.  The  plant,  although 
small,  carries  three  of  these  lovely  flowers  on  a 
spike,  which  have  now  been  open  for  about  four 
weeks,  and  are  still  quite  fresh.  Miltonias  re- 
cjuire  the  warmth  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  to  be 
placed  near  the  glass,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  and  less  in  the  winter 
months.  The}'  should  be  potted  in  well-drained 
pots  in  a  good  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  carefully  guarded  against  an  attack  of 
thrips,  which  are  very  partial  to  this  species.  I 
would  advise  Mr.  Cheeseman  to  cut  the  spikes,  for 
when  left  on  the  plants,  especially  when  small, 
they  greatly  weaken  them. — G. 

Sobralia  leucoxantha  { G.  Phillips). — This  is 
the  name  of  the  bloom  you  send,  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  plan  to  send  flowers  in  dry  Moss,  as  in  the 
present  case  they  are  quite  withered.  S.  leucox- 
antha is  a  beautiful  species  and  a  native  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  individual  flowers  being  large,  sepals 
and  petals  pure  wliite,  and  the  lip  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  darker  in  the  throat,  and  with  pure 
white  fimbriated  margin.  These  flowers  do  not 
last  long,  but  as  soon  ,as  one  bloom  is  past  an- 
other appears.  In  growth  this  plant  is  very 
dwarf  compared  to  the  more  common  S.  macrantha, 
and  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  height.  The 
Reed-like  stems  are  well  clothed  with  plaited  ever- 
green leaves.  Sobralias  require  a  cool  house  and 
succeed  well  with  the  Mexican  Orchids  in  a  com- 
post of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould,  although  they 
will  do  well  in  good  fibrous  peat.  Being  terres- 
trial plants  and  free  growing,  they  reiiuire  good 
drainage  and  also  a  fair-sized  pot,  for  they  pro- 
duce plenty  of  joots  and  enjoy  a  quantity  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  When  at  rest  they 
must  also  be  kept  moderately  moist. — G. 

Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  {Edn-ard 
Pearre). — This  Dendrobium  does  not  flower  dur- 
ing the  autumn  or  winter  months,  but  usually 
from  March  to  May,  when  the  blooms  are  produced 
from  four  to  eight  on  pendulous  racemes.  These 
generallj'  proceed  from  the  bulbs  from  which  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off ;  therefore  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  plant  going  wrong  on  this  account, 
providing  it  is  in  good  health  in  other  respects. 
The  flowers  are  large,  measuring  4  inches  to  5 
inches  across,  of  a  pale  yellow,  veined  and  shaded 
with  rose,  and  with  a  large  purjilish  crimson 
blotch  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  family,  and  is  a  native 
of  Burmah.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  enjoj's  a 
warm  temperature,  but  must  not  be  over-potted. 
— G. 

Odontoglossum  Schlieperianum.  — Accord  - 
ing  to  the  late  Professor  Reichenbaeh,  this  plant 
is  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  although 
when  it  was  first  known  it  was  classed  as  a  variety 
of  O.  Insleayi,  which  it  certainly  much  resembles 
in  habit  and  manner  of  growth.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  quite  distinct.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  oblong-acute,  the  latter  much  broader,  yellow, 
transversely  barred  with  reddish  brown  ;  the  lip 
is  of  a  paler  shade  of  yellow,  with  a  few  bars  near 
the  base.  It  blooms  about  the  present  time,  and 
the  flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  O. 
grande. — G. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. — This  lovely 
Cypripedium  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
last  autumn,  but  it  has  been  impoi'ted  in  large 
quantities.  Two  flowers  are  to  hand  from  "A.  M." 
which  are  vastly  different  in  the  colour  of  the 
dorsal  sejials.  No.  1  being  very  dark  and  almost 
entirely  without  any  white  marbling  ;  this  form 
is  very  similar  to  the  first  plant  that  flowered  last 
year,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworlh  and  Co.,  the  first  firm  who 
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introduced  it  and  after  whom  it  is  named.  No.  2 
h'ls  the  upper  sepal  almost  entirely  of  a  pale  rose, 
with  just  a  faint  trace  of  darker  colour  on  the 
veins.  This  beautiful  species  appears  to  be  a  strong 
grower  and  ver^-  free-flowering,  the  Howers  of 
great  range  of  colour,  especially  in  the  dor.sal 
sepal.  It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  iinest  forms 
should  have  flowered  first,  but  all  are  certainly 
acquisitions  to  this  family.  It  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  used  during  the  |)resent  season  by  the 
hybriJist,  and  no  doubt  with  grand  results. — G. 


Rose  Garden. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 

Gr.4Nd  as  the  Teas  are  for  pot  culture,  we  have  to 
depend  upon  a  few  of  the  Hybrid  Perpctuals  for 
intense  scarlet  and  deep  maroon  shades.  We  have 
a  few  deep  coloured  Teas,  but  these  are  of  no 
special  merit,  and  do  not  compare  with  General 
Jacqueminot,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  and  many 
others  for  intensity  of  colour.  Perhaps  there  could 
be  no  more  seasonable  time  than  the  present  for  a 
few  notes  upon  what  I  have  invariably  found  a 
successful  mode  of  treatment.  By  the  time  these 
notes  ajjpear  I  shall  probably  be  busy  among  both 
sets  of  plants,  viz.,  those  established  and  those  we 
contemplate  lifting  and  potting  at  any  time  now. 
The  latter  work  will  refer  to  H.P.  Roses  only,  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes  being  .still  in  full  growth.  It  also 
refers  to  those  upon  the  Manetti  stock,  not  only  be- 
cause this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  stock 
for  pot  Roses,  but  it  is  more  matured  than  the 
Brier.  In  every  instance  that  I  have  met  with 
ridicule  when  advising  the  lifting  and  potting  of 
Roses  in  September,  my  opijonent  disbelieved  in 
the  Manetti,  and  onl}'  culti\'ated  Roses  upon  the 
seedling  or  cutting  Brier.  These,  even  with  the 
same  variety  and  upon  similar  soil,  will  continue  to 
grow  a  considerable  time  longer  than  wlien  uijon 
the  former  stock.  My  own  e.xperience  has  proved 
that  it  is  far  wiser  to  lift  and  pot  dwarf  plants 
upon  the  Manetti  directly  they  have  become  about 
three  parts  matured.  If  we  delay  until  new 
weakly  growth  breaks  out,  and  which  often  happens 
through  a  warm  and  favourable  late  autumn,  no 
wonder  that  a  more  or  less  serious  disappointment 
should  occur.  I  would  not  lift  any  of  my  plants 
before  they  were  almost  quite  dormant  simply 
because  the  time  of  year  had  worked  round  again. 
Even  in  my  own  gardens  there  are  some  beds  of 
Roses  far  more  suitable  for  jiotting  immediately 
than  others,  although  upon  the  same  stock.  Thej' 
need  not  be  denuded  of  all  foliage,  but  they  must 
be  suflBciently  matured  so  that  there  be  no  serious 
shrivelling  of  wood  by  a  little  care  in  sprinkling 
during  bright  weather. 

Any  ordinary  mi.xture  of  fairly  rich  soil  is  suit- 
able, provided  sufficient  drainage  be  given.  Pot 
firmly  and  treat  in  a  steady  and  reasonable 
manner.  Early  potting,  too,  prevents  the  de- 
struction of  fibrous  roots  made  by  the  late  growths. 
By  lifting  and  potting  into  a  suitable  compost  as 
quickl3'  as  possible  we  also  induce  more  complete 
root-action,  while  we  can  prevent  that  check  from 
sudden  cold  by  giving  them  the  slight  protection 
of  a  pit  or  frame.  Wood  which  has  not  experi- 
enced frost  of  more  than  S°  or  4'  is  infinitely  more 
certain  for  forcing  than  any  more  fully  exposed, 
although  tlie  latter  may  appear  perfectly  sound 
and  unharmed.  In  the  propagation  of  Roses  from 
cuttings  or  by  grafting  we  have  ample  proof  of 
this  fact.  If  we  attempt  open-air  propagation 
after  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  percentage 
of  success  is  comparatively  small.  Scions,  too, 
taken  from  such  wood  will  not  be  so  satisfactory 
for  grafting,  although  we  may  treat  them  to  a 
very  steady  and  almost  cool  temperature.  Taking 
note  of  these  facts,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Roses  force  better  when  not  having  experienced  a 
frost  of  any  severity.  Even  if  we  intend  the 
plants  to  be  grown  on  steadily  in  almost  unheated 
houses  and  for  quite  late  s]iring  bloom  as  far  as 
under  glass  is  concerned,  to  come  in,  in  fact,  with 
the  "  Maruchals"  or  "Gloires"  upon  the  roof  of  an 


ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  we  shall  ilo 
well  to  aH'ord  the  wood  due  protection  against 
frost  of  moie  than  ii"  or  4°.  My  own  plants  in- 
variably occupy  a  long-wooded  frame  or  \)\t  be- 
tween Arbor-vita-  hedges,  and  over  which  we  can 
if  necessary  lay  a  few  old  lights.  These,  again, 
are  co\ered  with  litter  or  a  mat  when  very  severe 
weather  sets  in.  But  the  last  is  seldom  necessary 
because  the  chief  harm  is  caused  by  a  sudden 
change,  whether  it  be  sharp  frost  or  thaw.  An- 
other considerable  advantage  lies  in  being  able  to 
shift  a  batch  of  plants  to  warmer  places  as  needed 
and  also  the  exemption  enjoyed  from  broken  pots 
caused  by  frost.  What  is  most  important  with 
Hybrid  Perpctuals  is  very  steady  treatment  from 
first  to  last.  If  any  hurrying  is  needed,  it  had 
much  better  be  afforded  at  the  later  stages  when 
the  flower-buds  are  visible.  Too  much  haste  at 
first  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  failure  as  regards 
blind  growth.  If  we  want  flowers  a  few  weeks 
earlier  we  should  choose  the  ripest  of  our  plants 
and  start  them  sooner,  not  attempting  this  by  a 
rise  in  temperature  only. 

I  always  prune  H.  Perpctuals  in  pots  rather 
harder  than  usual  the  first  season.  After  this, 
seeing  that  quantity  of  fairly  good  blooms  is  the 
chief  object,  they  are  not  cut  back  so  hard  as  many 
affect.  Much  of  this,  however,  depends  upon  the 
variety  ;  strong  growers  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
class  would  be  only  shortened  back  and  the  weak 
growths  cut  out  entirely.  By  securing  the  other 
wood  we  get  a  greater  number  of  blooms  ;  in 
short,  we  must  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  pegging-down  system.  As  we  cannot  do  so 
in  the  same  way  with  pot  Roses,  let  us  train  these 
valuable  shoots  as  a  base  of  our  plant  as  far  as 
practicable.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  variety  be 
(General  Jacqueminot  or  Victor  Verdier  ;  I  always 
retain  the  greater  part  of  the  strongest  growth. 
With  an  old-established  plant  we  can  sometimes 
ja-une  much  harder ;  indeed,  it  is  necessary 
to  thin  out  the  wood  considerably  after  a 
thorough  good  base  has  been  secured.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  Hybrid  Perpctuals  are  ajit  to  grow  in  a 
more  upright  and  consequently  closer  style  than 
our  Teas  or  Noisettes.  These  latter  throw  out 
more  side  growths  than  the  former  ;  this  is  the 
reason  we  spend  more  time  and  trouble  uimn 
sticking  and  tying  out  the  growths  of  H.P.'s. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I  mentioned  the  advan- 
tages of  early  lifting  and  potting  when  using 
Roses  from  the  nursery  rows,  but  it  applies 
equally  well  with  those  already  established  in  pots 
and  needing  a  shift  on,  more  especially  when  in- 
tended for  early  work.  Others  needed  for  late 
bloom  may  well  be  left  over  for  a  short  time.  The 
fibrous  roots  are  secure,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  dormant  for  a  while.  I  would  pot  the  plants 
into  as  small  a  size  as  possible  at  first  without 
cramping  their  roots.  At  this  stage  do  not  use 
too  rich  a  compost.  This  may  be  given  later  on 
when  shifting  into  larger  pots,  a  time  when  the 
Rose  will  not  only  have  exhausted  the  first  soil, 
but  be  in  better  condition  for  assimilating  richer 

food.  RlDtlEWOOD. 


Boee   Mme.  Joseph  Bonnaire. — This  is   a 

new  variety,  and  one  of  the  largest  H.P.  Roses  we 
have.  I  saw  it  at  the  Brighton  show  in  August, 
and  with  a  warm  favourable  season  for  a  Rose  of 
such  fine  proportions  it  will  be  a  grand  addition  to 
its  class.  It  is  a  clear  China  Rose  with  a  light 
silvery  shading  to  the  reverse  side  of  petals  and  a 
very  strong  grower.  Out  of  some  half-dozen  Rose 
growers  examining  this  flower  all  but  one  took  it 
for  Her  Majesty  until  removed  from  the  stand  and 
found  without  prickles.  The  foliage  is  somewhat 
like  Her  Majesty,  but  the  colour  and  form  of  the 
flower  varies  considerably. — R. 

Rose  notes.— "E.  J. 's"  note  upon  p.  ISO  is 
interesting.  I  was  not  writing  of  a  solitary  half 
a  dozen  plants  in  ray  notes  a  short  time  back  when 
alluding  to  pot  Roses  upon  Brier  and  Manetti  ; 
therefore  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  hearing 
of  heavy  losses  even  among  the  most  experienced 
professionals,  as  I  have  also  suflered  at  various 
times.     In  one  instance  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 


that  it  was  through  the  plants  having  been 
packed  tightly  in  damp  Moss  and  litter  that  they 
(lied.  The  whole  had  become  slightly  heated, 
and  almost  all  fibrous  roots  wereseriou.';ly  affected. 
In  this  case  all  of  them  were  potted  up  before  the 
mischief  was  discovered.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
find  "  E.  .1."  agreeing  with  me  .as  regards  the 
value  of  M.anetti  for  forcing,  as  after  many  years' 
experience  I  cannot  help  once  more  expressing 
surprise  at  the  persistent  w.ay  in  which  some  con- 
demn this  most  serviceable  stock.  They,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  possibly  have  had  much  experience 
among  pot  Roses.  As  a  staple  stock  for  the  open 
I  should  choose  tlie  Brier  in  one  or  other  form,  but 
even  in  the  open  the  Manetti  is  too  generally 
condemned  without  due  reason.  — Ridgewood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy. — Not  only 
amont;  the  newer  Monthly  Rose.s,  hut  compared  with 
the  whole  lot  this  lovely  kind  is  very  beautiful.  At  the 
time  of  writing  every  bush  is  crowned  with  many 
clusters  of  blooms,  and  the  effect  of  the  group  is  strik- 
ing.—A.  H. 

Rose  Celine  Porestier. — This  old  Bose  holds 
its  owu  amongst  autumn  kinds,  and  bears  favourable 
comparison  with  the  true  Teas.  Among  early  Kuse 
recollections  big  bushes  of  this  come  back  to  mind, 
bat  not  many  of  them  are  seen  now.  Some  splendid 
Howers  of  delicate  colour  have  just  been  cut  from  lung 
arching  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth. 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise. — This  kind  in  its 
autumnal  bio  im  is  quite  different  from  any  other  Rose, 
although  this  may  in  p  rt  be  the  result  of  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  always  pegged  down,  and  consequently  ita 
growth  always  consisis  of  a  few  strong  perpendicular 
shoots  for  pegging  down  another  year.  I'hey  never 
branch  in  the  least,  but  when  they  have  reached  their 
fud  length  produce  a  bad  which  develops  gradually. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  the  finest  flowers  produced 
this  ye3r  are  open. 


Flower   Garden. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  LILIES. 

The  perseverance  of  travellers  and  the  re- 
searches of  those  who,  being  located  in  some 
out-of-the-way  portion  of  the  globe,  turn  their 
attention  to  the  wonders  which  surromid  them 
have  been  the  means  from  time  to  time  of 
greatly  enriching  our  gardens.  Let  us  take 
for  example  the  beautiful  class  of  plants  of  two 
of  the  latest  additions  of  which  I  now  wish  to 
write.  If  one  looks  back  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury and  just  thinks  of  what  our  cultivated 
Lilies  were  then  and  what  their  condition  is  now, 
the  contrast  cannot  but  strike  them.  Japan 
had  not  been  opened  up  nor  Northern  China 
explored  by  Fortune  ;  no  speciosums  or  aura- 
tums  had  enriched  our  gardens  ;  many  of  the  N. 
American  Lilies  had  not  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, and  r.  few  old  well-established  and 
beautiful  favourites  were  all  that  we  possessed. 
It  is  not  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  we 
owe  much  to  the  liybridiser,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prominence  of  the  sexual  organs  and 
the  ease  with  which  cross-fertilisation  can  be 
practised,  the  success  which  has  attended  any- 
thing in  this  direction  has  been  very  small — 
Lilium  Packmanni,  a  cross  between  auratum 
and  speciosum,  l)eing  the  most  notable  example. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  inherent  deli- 
cacy in  the  hybrid,  and  although  it  has  been 
raised  many  years  the  attemjit  to  get  up  a  stock 
of  it  has  utterly  failed,  so  that  it  has  become 
valueless  to  gardeners.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  it 
is  of  a  most  showy  kind.  Another  most  inter- 
esting cross  was  that  raised  by  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Old  Hall,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  June  last 
in  his  interesting  garden.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
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perfect  hybrids  I  have  ever  seen,  the  flower 
equally  sharing  the  character  of  both  its  parents 
—  dalmaticum  auJ  Hansoui.  It  was  well  figured 
in  The  Garden.  As  to  the  many  varieties  of 
speciosum  and  auratuui,  the}'  are  none  of  them 
used  for  hybridisation,  but  are  natural  varie- 
ties, coming,  it  may  be,  from  difterent  locali- 
ties. 

LiLirJi  SULPHUREUM  is  not  exactly  a  novelty,  as 
it  was  brought  forward  some  few  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton.  It  was  then 
called  Wallichiauum  superbum,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know  of  them,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
longiflorum  section.  The  long,  white,  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  is  made  still  more  beautiful  by  the 
delicate  primrose  shading  of  the  interior  of  the 
flower.  I  received  this  four  years  ago  from 
Messrs.  Low  and  Sons,  of  Clapton,  and  as  the 
price  was  high  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  know 
something  about  its  cultivation.  I  was  met,  how- 
ever, by  the  not  very  comforting  reply,  "  We  fear 
it  is  one  of  those  Lilies  that  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate."  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say 
that  I  have  not  found  this  difficulty  ;  it  has  done 
very  well  with  me,  flowered  each  j'ear,  and  I  have  a 
large  number  of  young  plants  raised  from  the 
little  bulblets  that  "are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  for  this,  unlike  any  other  member  of  this 
trumpet  section,  forms  its  bulbs  thus  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Tiger  Lilies.  Of  course,  the  process  is 
slow,  but  I  should  think  in  another  year  or  so  one 
may  expect  the  first  symptoms  of  flowering. 

LiLiuM  Henrvi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
new ;  it  was  exhibited  last  year  and  attracted  uni- 
versal attention  and  admiration.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  native  of  North  China,  and  has  been  very  fitly 
described  as  an  orange-yellow  speciosum.  It  has 
the  same  beautiful  shaiie  and  delicate  perfume, 
it  is  apparently  very  vigorous  in  constitution, and 
free  flowering.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  two 
guineas  and  a  guinea  and  a  half  were  demanded 
for  it,  but  I  suppose  a  fresh  find  was  made,  for 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  announced  good 
bulbs  of  it  last  spring  at  10s.  6d.  each,  and  that 
they  were  good  bulbs  I  can  testif}'.  One  of  mine 
has  half  a  dozen  flowers  on  it,  and  the  plant  looks 
sturdy  and  vigorous.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  thus  we  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  valuable  addition  to  our  late-blooming 
Lilies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  become  a 
universal  favourite.  Delt.v. 


be  a  little  tender,  and  possibly  the  frost  might    open-mouthed  tubular  flowers,  disposed  one  above 


kill  them  if  all  the  leaves  are  cut  ofl'  and  cleared 
away  to  make  things  tidy  for  the  winter.  Their 
leaves  are  sufficient  protection  if  left  alone,  as 
they  fall  to  the  ground  and  keep  off  frost.  The 
best  new  kinds  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  bold,  free 
way. — A.  H. 

Pellionia  pulchra. — For  covering  the  pots  in 
which  Pandanus  Veitchi  is  growing  for  table 
decoration,  this  perennial  stove  plant  affords  a 
capital  contrast  to  the  silvery  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  green  with  blackish  veins,  the  growth 
being  tiuite  prostrate,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
the  purpose  named,  also  for  draping  over  the 
edges  of  the  stages  iin  the  plant  stove,  or  for 
covering  the  back  wall  of  any  plant  house  where 
the  temperature  is  warm  and  moist.  Cuttings 
root  readily  under  a  hand-light  in  the  stove,  kept 
close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun.  I  saw  it  well 
used  in  the  stoves  at  St.  Anne's,  outside  of  Dublin, 
tlie  seat  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  last  winter.— E.  M. 


another,  are  decidedly  attractive.  They  are  of  a 
rosy  lilac  colour,  but  paler  below  and  inside. 
There  is  also  a  pure  white  form. — A.  H. 


A  ROCK  HAIRBELL. 

(campanula  oargaxica  hirsuta.) 

Few  rock  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  alpine  or  rock  Hair- 
bells,  of  which  the  engraving  from  a  photograph 


Crinum  Powelli. — This,  if  planted  deeply  in 
good  soil  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  needs  no  winter 
protection,  and  once  established  without  further 
care  it  springs  up  year  after  year.  The  newer  and 
pure  white  variety  that  has  been  noted  cjf 
late  is  expensive,  but  the  variety  under  notice  can 
be  had  at  a  moderate  price,  and  once  obtained 
there  is  little  risk  of  losing  it.  The  flowers  are 
numerous  on  the  scapes,  but  as  only  about  two  or 
three  expand  at  a  time  a  long  display  is  kept  up. 
One  scape  is  this  year  producing  twenty-one 
flowers,  which  is  the  largest  number  I  have  ever 
counted.  I  lately  saw-  a  good  specimen  of  this 
Crinum  in  a  pot,  and  this  suggests  another  use  for 
the  plant,  as  fine  specimens  standing  out  about 
the  garden  like  the  Agapanthus  would  be  welcome 
at  the  present  time. — A.  H. 

Montbretias. — If  there  is  one  flower  more 
than  another  that  should  be  a  bright  feature  in 
flower  beds  and  borders  during  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  it  is  tlie  Montbretia.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  fine  recent  kinds  which  should  be 
fairly  tried,  but  meanwhile  very  few  have  tested 
or  discovered  fully  the  merits  of  the  older  variety, 
M.  crocosmia;flora.  The  mass  that  suggests  this 
note  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and  even  the  rich 
growth  of  leafage  is  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  the  colour  effect  is  brilliant  m  the 
extreme.  There  has  been  nothing  unusual  done 
to  encourage  this,  and  it  is  not  favoured  by  the 
soil,  which  in  the  bed  in  question  i^  very  close, 
poor  and  stony.  The  group  effectually  covers  the 
ground  beneath  high,  bushy  Azaleas,  and  though 
planted  some  years,  shows  not  the  slightest  signs 
of  exhaustion.     The  Montbretias  are  suppofei  to 


Campanula  garganica  hirsuta.  Engraved  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  aent  hy 
Miss  Wilnwft,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 

oy  Miss  Wilmott  in  her  garden  at  Warley  Place 
shows  a  charming  type,  flowering  in  profusion 
at  present  and  hanging  prettily  from  the  rocks 
at  the  north  side.  Pretty  as  these  are  in  gar- 
dens, they  are  still  more  beautiful  in  their 
native  habitats,  clinging  to  rocks  and  even  creep- 
ing between  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  moun-    singles,  and  consist  of  seedlings  providin; 


BEGOXIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Each  year  towards  the  autumn  the  tuberous 
Begonia  malies  masses  of  colour  at  Messrs.  Laing's 
nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  and  we  never  seem  to  tire 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  partly  from  the  reason  that 
new  forms  are  always  being  raised  which  show 
distinct  improvement  in  colour  and  habit  upon 
existing  kinds.  This  is  not  one  of  the  best  years 
for  summer  flowers  at  all.  It  has  been  cold  and, 
unfortunately,  sunless,  and  the  weather  of  the  past 
week  has  not  helped  the  Begonias  in  any  way. 
Usually  one  looks  for  a  rich  display  in  September, 
yet  in  spite  of  drawbacks  the  plants  at  Forest 
Hill  are  distinctly  creditable.  One  .sees  a  large 
mass  of  single  and  double  kinds  from  the  main 
road  running  by  the  side  of  the  nursery,  and  the 
plants  are  arranged  in  a  distinct  way  in  rows, 
each  row  consisting  of  a  decided  shade  of  colour. 
There  is  no  want  of  attractive  and  diversified 
shades.  Few,  if  any,  outdoor  summer  and  autumn 
flowers  give  such  a  wealth  of  rich  and  varied 
colours  as  the  tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  way  the 
plants  are  disposed  here  is  a  hint  to  those  who 
would  get  the  best  effects  from  the  mass  of  seed- 
lings. Brilliant  crimsons,  orange-soarlets,  pure 
whites,  delicate  roses,  and  innumerable  soft  and 
pleasing  tints  prevail;  the  habit  of  the  plants 
compact,  with  the  bold,  handsome,  well  shaped 
flowers  tlirown  above  the  mass  of  sturdy  leafage. 
A  visit  to  the  nurseries  now  would  show  "that  with 
judicious  contrast  charming  beds  could  be  formed 
with  tuberous  Begonias  alone,  as  one  gets  such  a 
wealth  of  deUcate  tones  quite  unlike  the  garish 
colours  of  some  popular  bedding  plants.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Keeonia  has  been  much  simpli- 
fied of  late  years.  The  practice  is  to  sow  seed  in 
January  and  treat  the  seedlings  as  one  would  any 
half-hardy  bedder,  the  plants  flowering  the  same 
year,  but  naturally  being  finer  the  following 
season  when  thoroughly  established.  The  white 
varieties  are  very  pure,  and  good  use  should  be 
made  of  the  delicately  tinted  rose  shades. 

Hitherto  more  use  has  perhaps  been  made  of  the 
single  varieties  for  bedding  than  the  doubles,  but 
the  latter  section  has  undergone  considerable 
change.  The  error  previously  m.ade  was  in  get- 
ting flowers  far  too  double,  so  to  saj- — that  is, 
lumpy,  coarse,  and  battered  aljout  with  heavy 
rains.  These  are  only  good  for  under  glass,  but 
we  do  not  greatly  care  about  them  at  all.  But  at 
Forest  Hill  the  doubles  are  very  fine  outdoors 
now,  many  large  beds  being  devoted  to  them. 
One  gets  the  same  dwarf  tufted  habit  as  in  the 
singles,  and  the  flowers,  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion, are  thrown  well  above  the  leaves.  They 
make  a  dense  mass  of  colour,  rich,  effective,  but 
not   garish.     These    are   raised   as  easil}'  as    the 

innu- 


merable  shades    of   colour,    but    there    are    also 

several   named   kinds.     We   dislike  long   lists  of 

names,  but  a  few  selected  were  of  much  merit. 

■  They  were  as  follows.    One  of  the  best  is  Henshaw 

Russell,  the  flowers  of  excellent  form  and  double  ; 

~  I  and  another  good  kind  is  Laing's  Golden,  a  de- 

Physosteg'ia  virginica.— This,  I  believe,  is    lightful  golden  yellow   flower,   borne  above   the 


tain  bridges,  leaning  back  close  against  tlie 
stones.  In  most  cases  they  are  of  easy  culture 
and  delightful  for  all  who  care  for  rock  or 
border  flowers. 


the  correct  name  of  a  fine  hardy  plant,  that  makes 
a  pretty  display  in  the  garden  with  its  long- 
stemmed  spikes  of  rosy  blooms.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  cutting.  The  greatest  confusion, 
however,  appears  to  exist  concerning  its  correct 
name.  The  plants  now  in  flower  were  sent  last 
winter  under  the  name  of  Dracocephalum  austria- 
cum,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  At  a  local  show 
in  a  large  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  from  a  nursery- 
man there  was  a  good  bunch  of  it  that  attracted 
some  attention,  and  there  it  bore  the  name  of 
Dracocephalum  speciosum,  which  again  is  wrong. 


dwarf  base  of  leaves.  It  is  a  capital  bedder, 
bright,  and  showy.  Lafaj'ette  is  also  of  much 
beauty,  the  flowers  of  a  scarlet  shade,  bright, 
effective,  and  in  rich  contrast  to  those  of  a  variety 
called  Duke  of  York,  which  bears  flowers  of  a  rose 
shade,  very  pretty  and  distinct.  Octavie  was 
succeeding  better  than  one  would  expect  to  see  it 
in  the  open.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
double  varieties  ever  raised.  The  flowers  are  like 
those  of  a  Gardenia  in  form,  but  larger,  full,  and 
white  or  nearly  so,  but  one  can  trace  just  a  tinge 
of   delicate  yellow  in    the  petals.     It  is   of  neat 


At  Brighton   last  week,   where  hardy  flowers  in    habit  and  remarkably  free,  the  plants  being  a  mass 


bunches  were  well  shown,  I  saw  it  m  one  case 
absurdly  named  Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  and 
in  another  exhibit,  which  came  nearest  to  the  cor- 
rect name,  it  appeared  as  D.  virginicum.     The 


of  bloom.  This  Begonia  is  also  very  pretty  in 
pots,  being  dnarf  and  free.  Virginalis  is  a  good 
white,  and  the  plant  has  .all  the  attributes  of  the 
best  types.     Duchess  of  Teck  is  a  good  yellow  and 
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Marquis  o£  Stafford   crimson.     These  make  dis- 
tinct masses  of  colour. 

But  Messrs.  Laitifj  are  developing  other  types 
of  Begonia  besides  the  ordinary  tuberous  kinds 
one  is  familiar  with.  One  type  is  the  raultiHora, 
which  in  the  future,  we  think,  will  play  no  small 
part  in  the  furnisliing  of  the  garden.  The  plants 
are  quite  dwarf  and  are  serviceable  for  the 
smallest  arrangements,  being  neat  in  growth, 
with  the  small,  well-shaped  flowers  thrown  well 
above  the  leaves.  A  very  pretty  form  of  this  type 
is  Julia  Marnier,  double  yellow,  a  pleasing  variety, 
dense,  with  the  flowers  thrown  up  on  rather 
slender  stems  well  above  the  leaves.  The  petals 
are  rather  small  in  the  centre,  with  a  background 
of  wider  and  larger  petals.  This  section  is  at 
present  in  its  infancy,  but  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  we  shall  doubtless  see  some  well-marked 
additions. 

A  very  important  type  is  that  known  as  the 
semperflorens.  These  are  being  much  grown  in 
gardens  now  and  will  be  more  so,  we  think,  in  the 
future.  The  various  varieties  are  quite  difl'erent 
to  the  tuberous-rooted  forms,  the  plants  being 
taller,  the  leaves  rather  narrow  and  the  small 
flowers  produced  in  bunches,  so  to  say,  and  in 
great  profusion.  Thej'  are  a  mass  of  bloom,  bril- 
liantly showy  and  pleasing — Begonias  that  may- 
be used  in  the  choicest  arrangements.  We  have 
lately  made  notes  of  the  best  varieties,  one  of 
the  most  used  and  now  very  fine  at  Forest  Hill 
being  Vernon's,  in  which  the  leaves  are  bronzy 
purple,  the  flowers  deep  crimson  and  in  rich  con- 
trast. This  is  largely  used  in  the  public  parks 
and  makes  a  pretty  bed  with  some  graceful  plant, 
as  Acacia  lophantha,  as  a  relief  to  the  ground- 
work. There  are  such  varieties,  too,  as  alba 
(white  flowers),  rosea  (rose)  and  aurea,  a  variety 
with  yellowish  leaves  and  pinky  flowers,  useful 
for  edging.  This  type  of  Begonia  is  well  adapted 
for  pots,  the  plants  being  very  compact  and  free. 
They  are  as  useful  as  anything  an  amateur  can 
well  grow,  and  seed  sown  in  January  will  produce 
flowering  plants  for  the  ensuing  summer.  We 
hope  to  see  this  group  still  more  planted,  because 
so  free,  bright  and  informal. 

One  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  single  variety 
called  Bavarie,  quite  a  little  plant,  but  a  dense 
mass  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  distinct  shade 
of  colour — violet-magenta,  whilst  a  bed  of  B. 
Worthiana  (Hampton  Court  variety)  is  very  fine. 
It  is  freer  than  the  old  form  and  in  every  way  a 
good  type.  One  might  write  much  of  the  Be- 
gonias in  their  many  forms  here,  but  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  indicate  their  beauty  in  this 
nursery. 

NEW  AND  RARE  ALPINE  PLANTS 

FROM  COLORADO. 

A  LARGE  number  of  choice  alpine  plants  have  just 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
from  Colorado.  The  plants  were  not  imported 
direct,  but  grown  on  the  Continent  from  seeds 
gathered  last  year  in  thatpart  of  theRooky  Moun- 
tains which  is  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  Peak, 
in  Western  Colorado,  and  at  an  altitude  varying 
from  10,000  feet  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mountain  flora 
in  this  region  of  North  America  contains 
many  gems,  but  as  the  best  flowers  occur  in  the 
most  inaccessible  parts,  the  collection  of  seeds 
or  plants  has  been  most  difficult.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  altogether  new  and  others  have  not  yet 
been  fully  identified.  Amons  the  plants  now 
growing  at  Exeter,  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  are  a  batch  of 

TowNSENOiA  (species  not  yet  identified).  This 
is  described  by  the  collector  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  alpines,  forming  a  very 
neat  carpet,  wilh  flower-stems  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  bearing  large  Aster-shaped  blue  flowers. 

Erysimum  asperum  (?). — Described  as  growing 
about  4  inches  high,  and  bearing  very  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  This 
will  probably  jjrove  to  be  some  other  species,  as 


Erysimum  asperum  is  described  by  English  au- 
thorities as  bearing  yellow  flowers. 

I'oLEMONIUM    CONI'ERTUM    VAR.    MELITl'M,  Said  tO 

be  an  improved  variety  of  P.  confertum,  growing 
about  0  inches  high,  and  bearing  an  abundance  of 
large  dark  blue  flowers. 

ArTiNELi.A  GRANDiKLoRA  (Torr.  and  Oray). — A 
rare  and  beautiful  alpine,  (j  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  with  deeply  divided  leaves.  This  belongs 
to  the  composites,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  .'i  inches 
in  diameter. 

RANi'NCULrs  MAC'ArLAYi(Gray). — This  grows  in 
the  moist  parts  of  the  Uncompahgre  Peak,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  only  4  inches  to  <>  inches. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  of  a  very  bright 
j'cUow,  which  was  retained  even  in  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. 

Eriheron  trimorph.ba  (?)  (species  as  yet  un- 
identified) forms  a  compact  and  very  neat  carpet 
only  .3  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  digitate, 
and  the  flowers  large,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  very 
distinct  and  beautiful. 

Judging  from  the  great  altitude  at  which  the 
seeds  of  these  plants  were  collected,  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  they  will  be  suitable 
for  the  English  climate  and  be  valuable  for  our 
rock  gardens.  M. 


FLOWERS  IN  AUTUMN. 

LooKixo  round  my  garden  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  there  is  as  j-et  no  lack  of  interest, 
though  the  cold  nights  have  begun  to  make  some 
impression  on  plants  in  flower.  This  year  the  old 
adage  has  been  perfectly  true,  that  "  St.  Bar- 
tholomew brings  the  frosty  dew."  We  have  had 
warm,  sunny  days,  but  cold  and  foggy  nights. 

A  fine  plant  of  Olearia  Haasti  has  been  covered 
with  its  pretty  white  flowers  for  several  weeks, 
and  is  still  beautiful.  I  grow  this  Olearia  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  protected 
by  tall  Evergreens  on  every  side  except  the  south. 
The  cold  of  last  winter,  which,  according  to 
writers  in  T]IE  Garden,  was  fatal  to  this  shrub  in 
many  places,  did  not  injure  this  plant  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Its  pretty  shining  leaves  are  at 
all  times  pleasing,  and  for  three  months  in  sum- 
mer it  flowers  profusely.  Close  to  the  Olearia 
there  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  well-known  Arun- 
dinaria  falcata.  The  tender  light  green  foliage  of 
this  Bamboo  and  the  graceful  way  in  which  it  de- 
velops its  slender  branches  during  the  summer 
make  it  a  great  favourite  with  me.  Its  deciduous 
character  is  against  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
soon  starts  into  growth  with  the  warm  days  of 
spring.  The  strong,  wiry  stems  make  excellent 
stakes  for  tying  up  Carnations  and  Picotees  in 
summer.  A  little  further  on  towards  the  house 
there  is  a  huge  specimen  of  another  Bamboo,  B. 
Metake.  This  is  fully  exposed  to  the  bitter  east 
winds  which  come  sweeping  down  upon  us  from 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  1  have  never  seen  it  any 
the  w-orse  even  after  a  weight  of  snow  has  bent 
its  tall  branches  to  the  ground.  It  seems  to  like 
our  deep,  retentive  soil,  for  its  beautiful  knotted 
stems  are  stronger  and  stouter  every  year.  This 
Bamboo  is  quite  10  feet  high  and  6  feet  through. 
Underneath  the  sheltering  shade  of  some  tall 
Plane  trees.  Cyclamen  hedera-folium  is  just  now 
in  full  bloom,  some  red  and  some  white.  I  have 
never  known  the  flowers  come  so  late.  Last  year 
they  came  out  in  July;  this  year  it  was  only  in 
the  very  last  days  of  August  that  I  discovered  a 
single  flower.  The  bulbs  become  by  degrees  of 
an  immense  size,  as  big  as  a  large  Turnip,  but  if 
water  lies  on  them  they  get  puli>y  and  rot  away. 
I  wonder  very  much  that  this  beautiful  plant  is 
not  more  largely  grown.  People  express  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  Cyclamens  out  of  doors  ;  whereas 
they  are  some  of  the  very  hardiest  and  easiest 
things  to  grow  of  all  our  outdoor  garden  flowers. 
When  winter  comes  the  marbled  leaves  are  con- 
spicuous and  exceedingly  pretty.  They  like  nest- 
ling among  the  roots  of  tall  deciduous  trees  so 
long  as  they  can  have  plenty  of  water  during 
spring  and  summer.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  have 
the  nomenclature  of  hardy  Cyclamens  made  clear 


and  certain.  At  present  nurserymen  are  often  in 
diHiculty  as  to  the  correct  names  to  give  to  the 
hardy  sjiecies  of  this  lovely  grou]). 

Next  to  the  Bamboo  comes  a  small  rockery,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  chiefly  dependent  on  a  mass  of 
the  Snowdrop  Anemone,  A.  sylvestris.  I  did  not 
originally  mean  that  this  should  be  so,  but  the 
Anemone  is  very  self-asserting,  and  forces  its  way 
without  any  ceremony,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
other  iilants.  When  it  is  in  flower  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  its  faults  are  forgotten,  but  at  other  times 
I  feel  inclined  to  root  it  out  thoroughly.  This 
"  wrastling,"  as  the  people  call  it,  is  a  family  fail- 
ing with  the  Anemone  tribe,  and  many  gardeners 
have  been  worried  by  the  persistently  weedy 
character  of  the  beautiful  and  statelj'  A.  japonica 
Honorine  Jobert.  So  because  I  am  kind  to  the 
Snowdrop  Anemone  other  things  suffer,  such  as 
the  Canadian  Bloodwort  (Sanguinaria canadensis), 
the  Starflower  (Dodecatheon  Jeffreyanum),  and 
the  common  blue  Gentian  (G.  acaulis).  These 
struggle  into  bloom,  hut  the  Anemone  is  by  far 
the  strongest,  and  will  no  doubt  ultimately  gain 
a  complete  victory  unless  I  can  make  up  my  mind 
to  destroy  it. 

Nothing,  however,  can  molest  a  fine  group  of 
Solomon's  Seal,  which  comes  up  larger  and  finer 
every  year,  and  looks  well  on  the  elevation 
afTorded  by  the  rockery.  I  allow  this  to  grow  in 
large  patches  in  various  parts  of  the  shrubbery  ; 
it  is  so  useful  for  cutting  and  gives  no  trouble. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  smooth  grassy  lawn 
there  is  a  fine  cUuiip  of  the  Tiger  Lily  (T.  tigri- 
num  splendens)  now  in  full  beauty.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  shrubbery,  in  jjartial  shade,  the  old 
Orange  Lily  flourishes.  But  the  Tiger  Lily  is 
later,  and  with  the  one  exception  of  the  various 
forms  of  speciosum,  tigrinum  is  the  last  Lily  of 
summer.  But  speciosum  will  not  grow  with  me 
out-of-doors.  It  is  perfectly  lovely  at  the  present 
time  in  the  greenhou.se,  where  Melpomene  and 
Knetzeri  and  album  are  just  in  their  prime.  I 
cannot  succeed  with  them  in  the  garden,  not,  I 
am  convinced,  because  of  the  cold,  but  for  want 
of  a  lighter  and  more  peaty  soil. 

In  the  same  bed  with  the  Tiger  Lilies,  that 
most  brilliant  herbaceous  plant  Lobelia  cardinalis 
is  in  full  flower,  sending  up  its  bright  scarlet 
spikes  to  a  height  of  3  feet.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  our  border  plants,  and  comes 
so  late  in  the  season  that  it  is  specially  useful.  I 
have  sometimes  tried  leaving  it  out-of-doors  all 
the  winter,  but  the  result  is  generally  a  failure. 
The  only  safe  plan  is  to  give  it  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  little  care 
being  bestowed  upon  it.  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
grows  in  another  border  close  at  hand.  It  is  also 
very  brilliant  in  its  colouring,  but  not  graceful  in 
its  mode  of  growth,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  an 
autumnal,  but  a  summer  flower.  Eryngium 
amethystinum  is  in  great  beauty,  and  its  singular 
blue  Thistle-like  flowers  are  most  interesting  at 
the  present  time.  Salvia  splendens  and  S.  patens 
are  exceedingly  useful  just  now,  although  their 
Bowers  fade  so  quickly,  but  the  time  of  the 
year  makes  almost  any  flower  precious,  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  pale  lilac  Crocuses  of  autumn 
are  only  too  evident  a  sign  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  flowery  season.  Few  things  are 
in  bud,  but  I  have  a  plant  of  Geranium  Wallich- 
ianum  which  is  only  now  putting  forth  buds, 
with  the  promise  of  shortly  opening  its  beautiful 
blue  flowers.  A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


Grass   edging's   to   beds    and    borders. — 

These  are  days  of  much  retrenchment  in  gardens, 
and  it  is  sad  to  see  the  limitations  which  the  gar- 
dens in  many  country  places  have  undergone, 
especially  in  the  glasshouses  and  other  depart- 
ments depending  on  plenty  of  labour.  Now,  if 
ever,  there  should  be  no  waste  in  the  working  of 
gardens,  and  one  of  the  most  wasteful  things  we 
know  of  are  Grass  edgings — we  mean  Grass  edg- 
ings to  little  narrow  paths  and  borders,  where 
such  things  should  never  be.  Imagine  the  labour 
necessary  for  keeping  two  Grass  edgings  to  two 
little  borders  in  order,  the  frequent  mowings  and 
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edging  of  the  Grass  with  shears  every  time  the 
mowing  is  done  !  Such  work  is  absolutely  need- 
less, and  such  edging  is  in  no  way  the  best.  The 
proper  way  to  edge  borders  is  with  rough  stone, 
and  then  the  dwarf  plants  can  come  to  the  edge 
and  hang  over  the  stone,  without  injuring  the 
edgings,  if  we  so  wish  it.  Besides,  with  Grass 
edgings  a  space  has  to  be  left  between  the  edgings 
and  the  plants,  which  is  stiff.  Grass  edgings  to 
lawns  are  necessarv,  and  we  do  not  grudge  the 
labour  for  them,  but  many  people  do  not  see  the 
unfitness  of  Grass  edgings  in  the  garden  itself. 
The  waste  of  space  should  be  counted,  too,  for  in 
the  little  borders  we  refer  to  there  was  a  foot  of 
Grass  on  each  side  and  then  a  few  inches  of  space, 
so  that  the  trimming  of  the  edge  might  be  done. 
—tkld.  ^ 

BORDER  CARNATIONS  FOR  POTS. 

The  time  has  again  come  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  fur  next  summer's  stock  of  flowering 
plants.  Growers  in  England  possibly  do  not 
require  to  be  so  hurried,  but  in  Scotland  an 
early  start  in  autumn  is  of  much  importance. 
About  Augu.st  20  I  lifted  a  number  of  layers  of 
new  varieties  and  bedded  them  out  in  line.s. 

Sandy  soil  was  placed  round  tlieir  roots  to 
favour  the  formation  of  good  balls.  From  these 
I  look  for  splendid  flowering  plants.  As  a  rule, 
however,  plants  for  jiotting  are  selected  from 
those  ready  to  go  out  into  beds  or  borders,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  layers  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  strong,  .sturdy, 
well-rooted  plants.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
no  weakly,  badly-rooted  layer  should  be  chosen. 
What  we  look  for  in  these  is  an  early  crop  of 
line  flowers  produced  abundantly,  and  in  order 
to  secure  this,  early-rooted,  vigorous  layers 
must  be  had.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  grow  all 
sorts.  No  doubt  any  kind  is  amenal)le  to  pot 
culture,  but  having  tried  a  very  large  ntimber  of 
varieties,  I  can  certainly  say  that  a  few  selected 
varieties  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than  va- 
rieties selected  haphazard.  The  points  we  look 
for  are  a  strong,  free  -  blooming  habit,  good 
flowers,  and  earliuess.  In  the  case  of  sorts 
otherwise  excellent,  we  are  able  to  overlook  a 
little  tardiness  in  flowering.  Germania  is  an 
in.stance,  as  this  belongs  to  this  class  ;  so  does 
Raby  Castle  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour  ;  Ijut  tliese 
are  in  other  respects  so  good  that  one  welcomes 
their  flowers  at  any  time.  Perhaps  no  variety 
combines  in  itself  .so  many  good  qualities 
as  Duchess  of  Fife.  It  is  early  flowering, 
very  free,  and  continues  blooming  for  a 
long  time.  In  colour  the  flower.s  are  of  a  lovely 
soft  rose  and  of  rich  Clove  scent.  In  Douglas'  last 
list  The  Burn  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  this. 

Countess  of  Paris  is  also  fine  when  grown 
in  pots.  Unfortunately,  its  glistening  silvery 
blooms  are  not  fragrant,  but  even  with  that 
drawback  it  is  a  good  variety.  Honore  de 
Balzac  has  proved  serviceable  during  many 
years.  It  is  very  free  blooming,  but  must  give 
way  to  the  Duchess  of  Fife.  I  have  been  much 
jjleased  with  Alene  Neuman,  which  I  have 
grown  two  seasons.  It  has  proved  a  really  fine 
pot  variety.  The  flowers,  a?  is  the  case  with 
many  others,  are  larger  than  when  grown  in  the 
open.  It  is  (juite  as  free,  and  has,  if  anything, 
a  deeper  Clove  scent.  Mrs.  Muir  is  a  free- 
flowering  and  good  white  variety,  but  I  am 
looking  to  Mrs.  Gitt'ord  and  to  Wliite  Lady  to 
aflbrd  flowers  of  a  purer  white  and  more  sweetly 
scented.  Mrs.  R.  Hole  has  been  useful,  but 
it  is  certain  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  varie- 
ties raised  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Smith.  I  have  not  as 
yet  tried  any  of  these  in  pots,  l)ut  I  intend  to 
have  a  batch  this  season.  .Judging  from  the 
strong,  fr(!e  growth  most  of  them  have  made  in 
the  open,  I  am  hopeful  they  will  prove  of  great 
value  for  pots. 


No  plants  are  more  easy  to  grow  than  these. 
Good  examples  can  be  produced  in  6-inch  and 
7-inch  pots,  or  tliree  may  be  planted  together 
and  flowered  in  !l-inch  or  10-inch  size.  If  to  be 
grown  singly,  pot  them  into  4-inch  pots  now, 
and  at  the  end  of  winter  when  growth  is  about 
to  begin,  after  a  period  of  comparative  rest, 
repot  into  the  ones  they  are  intended  to  bloom 
in.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  large  plants  are 
wanted,  put  three  layers  into  a  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pot,  and  in  due  time  shift  into  the  flowering 
size.  Let  the  compost  be  open  in  texture  and 
pot  moderately  firm.  I  house  the  plants  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  during  the  winter 
season  little  water  is  given.  In  a  perfectly  cool 
structure  the  plants  do  not  resent  dryness  ;  in- 
deed, dryness  at  root,  if  not  carried  to  extremes, 
is  essential  to  secure  a  ripe  growth.  To  tlie 
general  observer  it  might  appear  that  no  move- 
ment is  being  made  during  the  winter  months, 
but  one  can  readily  di.scern  a  thickening  and 
lengthening  of  the  shoots,  which  aliout  the 
beginning  of  February  reach  a  height  when 
new  growth  and  Hower-stems  appear  simultane- 
ously. Careful  watering  all  through  is  a  really 
important  item  in  the  management  of  the 
plants,  and  it  is  safe  to  never  soak  the  soil.  A 
fresh,  pleasant  atmosphere  is  also  good.  This, 
of  course,  implies  free  ventilation.  But  in  an 
"  airy  "  structure  it  need  not  follow  that  the 
ventilators  are  to  be  opened  wide  in  all  weathers. 
In  cold  and  windy  weather  very  slight  veutiln- 
tion  will  suffice.  During  wet  weather,  when 
the  flowers  are  opening  or  fully  expanded,  it  is 
much  better  to  close  the  ventilators  altogether 
and  apply  a  little  tire-heat  than  to  risk  damp- 
ing of  the  blooms,  which  they  are  very  subject 
to.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  a  dense  crop 
of  young  shoots  or  grass  is  produced  in  spring. 
These  ought  to  be  thinned  to  a  few  of  the 
strongest,  which  will  probably  flower  in  suc- 
cession to  the  central  stem.  In  any  case  the 
removal  of  superabundant  growths  strengthens 
the  plant  and  favours  the  production  of  finer 
flowers. 

In  addition  to  being  valuable  for  their  lovely 
flowers  for  cutting,  border  Carnations  when 
grown  in  pots  are  excellent  for  greenhouSfes  in 
the  earlier  months  of  summer.  They  flower  no 
doubt  at  a  time  when,  as  a  rule,  the  owners  of 
gardens  are  in  London,  and  when  plants  in  the 
garden  are  of  less  consequence  than  flowers  to 
send  to  town.  But  greenhouses  cannot  stand 
empty,  and  when  compared  with  the  usual  run 
of  summer  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  a 
batch  of  Carnations,  supplemented  if  you  choose 
with  Malmaisons,  is  much  more  interesting  and 
beautiful.  It  is  a  mistake  to  grouj)  the  plants 
closely  together.  It  is  not  only  hurtful  to  them, 
but  it  is  a  far  less  ett'ective  method  of  ex- 
hibiting their  beauty  than  by  standing  each 
quite  clear.  Intermediate  spaces  can  be  tilled 
with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  or  other  dwarf  sub- 
jects. When  in  flower  the  plants  must  be 
shaded,  and  in  hot  weather  every  means  taken 
to  keep  the  structui-e  as  cool  as  possible.  As 
the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  those  that  are 
wanted  for  propagating  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  warm  border,  into  which,  after 
the  plant  has  been  put  out,  the  shoots  are 
Layered  in  sandy  soil. 

Easi  Lothian.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


Wireworms  and  Carnations  [Carlow).  — 
Wireworms  are  a  great  trouble  to  Carnation 
growers,  especially  in  light,  gravelly  soils.  It  is 
best  to  take  preventive  measures  in  the  early 
sjjring  before  planting,  or,  if  autumn  planting  is 
practised,  to  do  so  then.  I  use  a  liberal  (juantity 
of  gas-lime,  spreading  it  finely  on  the  surface 
some  time  previous  to  digging  in.  I  also  endeavour 


to  change  the  position,  not  growing  the  plants 
two  years  in  the  same  place.  In  poor,  light  soil 
the  surface  is  removed,  replacing  with  heavier 
loam  with  a  portion  of  manure,  adding  fresh  lime 
with  soot  before  <ligging  in.  Frequently  stir  the 
surface  for  birds  to  clear  the  soil.  It  is  a  great 
gain  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  autumn  for 
spring  planting.  Old  turf  is  often  filled  with 
wireworms,  and  if  near  turf  they  soon  spread.  With 
regard  to  remedies  for  growing  plants,  the  follow- 
ing is  efl'ective,  but  only  temporary,  as  the  wire- 
worm  has  such  a  tough  skin,  that  strong  measures 
are  needed.  They  dislike  strong  doses  of  paraffin. 
The  quantity  may  be  two  wineglasses  to  a  gallon 
of  warm  water.  Care  is  required  in  applying  it, 
keeping  clear  of  the  foliage.  I  have  also  used 
strong  doses  of  s.alt  in  showery  weather,  and  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  two  of  common  salt  is 
efl'ective.  Soot  mixed  with  guano  is  a  good  mix- 
ture in  showery  weather,  but  undoubtedly  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  thorough  preparation 
of  soil  and  change  of  position  previous  to  plant- 
ing.— W. 


ANTIRRHINUMS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
ZoN.iL  PEL.^RGONiriis  and  Calceolarias  have  long 
been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  monotonous, 
and  would  not  be  half  so  extensively  used  if  only 
something  better  could  be  found  to  take  their 
place.  Tuberous  Begonias  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent become  a  sub.stitute  for  the  former,  but  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants  is  not  quite  within  reach 
of  everybody,  or  at  all  events  they  are  not  easily 
raised  and  grown  in  all  gardens.  Violas,  or  tufted 
Pansies,  have  also  become  veryjpopular,  these  giv- 
ing good  shades  of  yellow,  purple,  and  white. 
They  are  also  very  easily  propagated  and  wintered 
without  much  difficulty,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
in  many  instances  fail  badly  during  a  hot  and  dry 
season.  What  we  want  are  more  of  the  half-hardy 
and  hardy  classes  of  plants  sufficiently  showy  to 
take  the  place  of  Geraniums  and  Calceolaria.",  and 
((uite  as  capable  of  flowering  both  early  and  late 
in  the  season,  but  of  late  years  nothing  better  than 
Antirrhinums  has  been  introduced.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  such  a  grand  lot  of  Antirrhinums 
as  at  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordshire.  There  Mr.  May- 
cock  beds  them  out  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
and  a  grand  display  they  make  from  May  or  early 
in  June  till  very  severe  frosts  intervene.  They  are 
not  the  ordinary  mixed  and  striped  Antirrhinums, 
but  .are  self-coloured  and  of  a  more  branching,  yet 
compact  habit  of  growth.  The  jiure  white  form  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  having  first  received 
it  from  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig,  and  have 
bedded  it  out  regularly.  For  this  Mr.  Maycock 
has  a  grand  crimson-flowered  companion,  and  also 
an  equally  good  rich  yellow  variety.  A  double 
row  eiiual  to  a  length  of  110  feet  of  the  crimson 
variety  in  a  large  bed  was  a  sight  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  a  hurry,  and  yet  only  secondary  spikes 
of  flowers  were  left,  those  first  formed  having 
either  been  cut  or  snapped  off.  The  yellow  va- 
riety does  not  produce  (|uite  such  grand  spikes 
as  the  crimson  form,  but  it  is  ecjually  as  ett'ective 
as  any  other  compact  yellow-flowering  plant  that 
could  be  named.  These  Antirrhinums  stand 
drought  remarkably  well  and  are  only  slightly 
damaged  by  drenching  rains,  and  of  what  other 
bedding  plants  other  than  Nasturtiums  can  this 
be  said  ? 

AH  three  varieties  come  true  from  seed,  always 
providing  the  seed -bearing  plants  are  kept  a  long 
way  apart  from  each  other  and  also  from  any  other 
forms  of  Antirrhinum.  That  was  also  my  experi- 
ence with  the  white  variety.  Mr.  Maycock  prefers 
to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  nothing 
could  well  be  simpler  than  the  plan  he  adopts.  In 
the  autumn,  or  say  late  in  September,  the  cuttings 
are  taken  and  made  much  the  same  way  as  Cal- 
ceolarias are  treated;  in  fact,  all  are  taken  at 
near  about  the  same  time  and  receive  almost 
ideiitical  treatment  afterwards.  No  bottom  heat 
is  needed,  every  cutting  striking  without  any 
assistance  other  than  a  glazed  covering,  and  none 
are  lost  by  frosts  or  damp  during  the  winter,  so 
that  they  are  quite  as  hardy  and  rehable  in  that 
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respect  as  Pansies.  There  are  also  few  losses 
by  transplanting  in  the  spring,  and  no  failures 
after  they  arc  once  established  in  tlie  bed.  This 
class  of  Antirrhinums  not  unfrequently  stand  out 
all  the  winter  in  mixed  borders,  and  flower  very 
freely  and  strongly  the  following  spring,  but  the 
young  plants  are  the  best  for  flower-beds.  They 
are  very  serviceable  in  a  cut  state,  the  spikes  of 
Mr.  Maycock's  crimson  form  being  extra  long, 
and  the  closer  they  are  cut  over  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  continue  flowering.  Leaving  the 
spikes  uncut  after  the  flowers  have  fallen  has  a 
most  weakening  efl'ect  and  (|uite  spoils  the  plants 
of  the  white  form.  Mr.  Maycock  is  working  up  a 
stock  of  dwarfer  yellow  and  white  forms,  or  such 
as  might  be  used  nearer  the  fronts  of  small  beds, 
and  these  are  also  likely  to  become  serviceable, 
but  it  is  the  stronger  growers  that  most  iieople 
admire.  W.  I. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
AmoN(!  the  subjects  deserving  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  garden,  how  best  to  utilise 
odd  corners  and  borders  that  are  not  required  for 
regular  crops  is  worth  attention,  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  planted  with  flowers.  Thus  a  square 
piece  of  ground  about  liyards  each  way  in  front 
of  bee-hives,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  crop 
with  anything  recjuiring  much  attention,  was 
broken  up  deeply  on  a  dull  day  in  early  autumn 
and  planted  witli  Daffodils  in  variety.  Those  sorts 
likely  to  prove  useful  for  cutting  were  selected. 
Tenby,  princeps  and  Golden  Spur  in  the  trumpets, 
Stella  in  the  chalice-cupped  section,  and  the  double 
Gardenia-flowered  poeticuswere  planted,  and  they 
furnish  a  small  supply  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  These  were  planted  sutticiently  wide  apart 
to  allow  for  a  row  of  Mignonette  to  be  sown  be- 
tween each  row  ot  Daffodils,  giving  later  on 
plenty  of  good  spikes  for  cutting,  besides  artbrd- 
ing  a  rare  harvest  for  the  bees.  Thus  the  bor- 
der -nhich  tlireatened  at  one  time  to  be  practically 
useless  has  in  reality  proved  decidedly  useful. 
There  is  another  border  filled  rather  thickly  with 
trees  of  considerable  size,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  among  others,  Buxus  balearica.  Ilex 
latifolia,  Asimina  triloba  and  deciduous  Magnolias, 
in  which  few  flowers  would  do  much  good,  but  an 
idea  to  carpet  the  whole  available  space  with 
Pinks  in  variety  and  Violets  has  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  Violets  were  broken  off  old  plants 
that  came  out  of  tlie  pits  after  forcing  and  were 
planted  thickly  beneath  the  deciduous  trees,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  Pinks  in  variety  were  struck 
to  fill  up  the  remaining  space.  This  work  was  per- 
formed some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  bor- 
der, as  may  be  imagined,  has  wanted  very  little 
attention  since,  only  this  year  we  are  rooting  out 
part  of  the  old  Pheasant-eyed  Pink  to  make  room 
for  a  batch  of  Ernest  Ladhams.  A  narrow  border 
some  6  feet  in  width  that  is  planted  with  cordon 
Pears  was  not  of  much  service  for  vegetable  crops 
after  a  3-feet  alley  was  taken,  and  is  therefore 
devoted  to  Polyantliuses.  This  on  our  light  dry 
soil  is  beneficial  from  a  double  standpoint ;  the 
aspect  (N.  W.)  suits  the  Polyanthuses  admirably, 
and  the  fact  that  once  sown  these  spring  flowers  can 
remain  for  several  seasons  without  any  necessity 
for  disturbing  the  soil  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  Pears.  The  space  between  bush  Apples  on  a 
5-feet  border  is  taken  up  with  Snowdrops  and 
Daftbdils,  with  a  pmch  of  Mignonette  here  and 
there.  Wlien  tufted  Pansies  are  divided  presently 
it  maybe  noted  that  they  form  a  good  carpetforany 
small  beds  round  standard  Roses,  using  strong  or 
compact  varieties  as  the  size  of  the  bed  demands. 
Starworts. — Those  who  contemplate  starting 
the  cultivation  of  these,  or  adding  somewhat  to 
the  existing  stock,  would  do  well  to  make  a  care- 
ful selection,  however  small  the  requirements, 
choosing  tlie  best  varieties  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  flowering  season.  Those 
whose  knowledge  of  this  family  is  limited  to  the 
bedding  bessabaricus  or  to  big  clumps  of  the  old 
spectabilis  can  form  little  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
individual  flowers,  or  of  the  many  months  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  in  bloom.     Given  a  favour- 


able season  they  are  in  perfection  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  until  December  is  well  advanced, 
this  latter  time,  of  course,  severe  frost  cxcepte<l. 

I  have  A.  cordifolius,  difFusus,  horizont.ali.s,  and 
some  of  the  finest  Novi-belgii  type  as  a  hedge 
close  to  an  improvised  skeleton  frame  used  for 
Azaleas,  and  so  soon  as  the  weather  gets  bad  we 
are  able  to  throw  a  piece  of  tiffany  over  the  frame 
and  allow  it  to  hang  down  well  over  the  Asters. 
Asters  will  do  on  poor  .=oils,  but  are  naturally 
seen  to  better  advantage  if  a  piece  of  good  ground 
can  be  spared  for  them  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  they  are  apt  to  run  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  heights  advertised  in  the 
majority  of  lists,  and  planting  arrangements  must 
be  made  accordingly.  It  is  advisable  to  take  a 
la^t  note  about  this  time  before  the  advent  of 
frost  of  anything  that  had  previously  escaped 
notice  with  a  view  for  another  year,  and  any 
specially  good  things  marked  in  seedlings  for  pro- 
pagation. Of  new  things  tried,  a  strain  of  Tom 
Thumb  Antirrhinum  is  very  free,  hut  rather  too 
stiff  and  formal,  and  only  a  few  retained  for  a 
ribbon  border.  Several  of  the  semperflorens  type 
of  Begonias  are  good,  and  associate  well  with 
many  things.  Of  two  new  Lobelias  tried  for  the 
first  time,  viz.,  Barnard's  Perpetual  and  White 
Ladj',  a  very  favourable  opinion  has  been  formed, 
and  they  will  certainly  be  increased  from  cuttings. 
Of  two  comparatively  new  Tropasolums,  Mrs. 
Clibran  is  a  vei'y  pleasing  shade  of  yellow,  dwarf 
in  habit  and  very  free  ;  Crimson  Bedder,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  bright  to 
ever  be  of  any  service  as  a  bedder.  The  growing 
taste  for  old-fashioned  flowers  and  a  greater 
variety  in  the  garden  has  brought  some  old 
favourites  rather  prominently  to  the  fore,  and 
judiciously  mixed  with  other  things  they  are  very 
pretty  and  occasionally  brilliant  in  effect.  Cuphea 
platycentra  mixed  with  Heliotrope  and  occasional 
plants  of  Eucalyptus  is  very  pleasing;  so  is  the  old 
Diplacus  glutinosus  with  Cannell's  Ageratum,  this 
bed  being  relieved  with  Grevillea  robusta.  Gazania 
sjilendens,  an  old  favourite,  superseded,  I  think 
rather  unjustly,  by  other  things,  is  very  showy  as 
a  carpet  to  clumps  of  Lobelia  cardinalis.  A  very 
pleasing  bed  on  a  large  scale  can  be  made  by  mix- 
ing a  number  of  varieties  of  scented  Pelargoniums, 
both  green  and  variegated,  taking  care  they  are 
jjlanted  with  due  regard  to  their  respective 
heights,  and  also  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  in- 
dividual plants  to  develop  on  all  sides,  as  many  of 
them  are  very  strong  growers.  If  such  a  bed  is 
relieved  by  standard  plants  of  Heliotrope  and 
Aloysia,  and  also  here  and  there  by  Eucalyptus 
citriodorus,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
arrangements  in  the  garden.  E.  Burkell. 

Claremont. 

liilium  auratum  fasciatum. — This  fasciated 
form  of  the  golden-rayed  Lily,  referred  to  on 
p.  21 1  with  the  remark  that  if  it  keeps  true  it 
will  make  an  important  introduction,  is  scarcely 
likely  to  maintain  this  fasciated  character — at 
least  I  have  tried  many  of  them  without  any 
satisfactory  results.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  bulbs  of  these  fasciated  forms  are  gene- 
rally poor  by  the  time  the  flower-stem  dies  down, 
and  many  of  them  fail  to  survive  the  winter, 
while  even  if  they  grow  again  it  by  no  means  in- 
variably follows  that  the  stem  is  again  fasciated 
the  second  season.  \A'hen  this  character  is  very 
pronounced  the  peculiarly  flattened  stem  is  most 
noticeable,  and  a  good  example  of  it  crowded 
with  the  comparatively  small  blossoms  is  in 
general  appearance  widely  removed  from  the  or- 
dinary L.  auratum.  My  impression  is  that  these 
fasciated  forms  occur  far  more  frequently  in  some 
seasons  than  they  do  in  others.  When  a  quantity 
of  imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  are  grown 
together  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference 
that  exists  among  them  in  height,  number,  and 
size  of  the  leaves,  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are 
borne,  and  their  size  and  markings.  Some  of 
them  frequently  have  a  loosely  built  flower  on  a 
long  weak  stalk,  and  they  are  always  much  less 
effective  than  those  with  bold  saucer-shaped 
blooms.     These  last  are  usually  borne  by  a  form 


with  numerous  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  the 
plant  is  often  dwarfer  than  the  others.  As  a  rule, 
too,  the  petals  are  more  attractively  spotted  than 
in  the  looser  blooms.  We  do  not  now  get  such 
distinct  forms  of  L.  auratum  among  the  ordinary 
importations  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  as 
some  of  the  best  are  selected  in  Japan  and 
sent  over  here  under  some  varietal  name,  usually 
pictum,  while  rubro-vittatum  and  Wittei  or  vir- 
ginale  are  always  kept  distinct. — H.  P. 


THE  CARNATION  NORTH  AND   SOUTH. 

It  is  well  to  be  able  to  compare  notes  with 
other  cultivators,  especially  when  the  collections 
are  grown  in  different  latitudes.  I  had  some 
blooms  sent  from  Scotland  recently  by  Mr. 
Brother.ston,  of  Tynninghame,  andafinelot  al.so 
from  an  amateur  who  grows  the  Carnation  well 
near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland.  The  hot,  dry 
weather  we  frequently  experience  in  the  south 
of  England  when  the  Carnation  blooms  are 
opening  causes  them  to  expand  too  rapidly,  and 
as  a  result  they  are  of  small  size  ;  whereas 
in  the  cooler,  moister  climate  of  the  north  the 
blooms  open  more  slowly  and  grow  to  a  much 
larger  size.  Amongst  the  blooms  sent  me  from 
Haddington  were  examples  of  a  variety  raised 
by  myself,  and  which  I  have  grown  well  every 
year  since.  It  is  a  pale  pink  variety  named 
Midas  ;  the  blooms  were  quite  as  large  again 
as  any  I  have  ever  been  able  to  produce,  and 
besides  this  the  petals  were  of  greater  substance 
and  better  formed.  A  handful  of  blooms  of 
the  old  crimson  Clove  was  also  sent  by  Mr. 
Brotherston,  fresh,  brilliant,  and  with  the  de- 
lightful perfume  for  which  this  Carnation  is  so 
much  esteemed.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre, 
also  grows  some  varieties  of  Carnations  much 
larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  the  blooms  in  the 
south.  Mrs.  Muir,  a  fine  white  variety  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Campbell,  when  exhibited  by  him 
was  to  all  appearance  the  best  white  obtained 
up  to  that  time  ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  new  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
White  Lady  and  Niphetos  are  much  superior 
to  it  in  our  Eiiglisli  climate,  and  as  these  will 
most  probably  grow  larger  in  proportion 
in  the  north,  the  older  white  varieties  will 
pass  out  of  cultivation.  This,  of  course,  holds 
good  with  all  colours.  The  scarlet  variety 
King  of  Scarlets,  which  held  the  higher  place 
as  an  exhibition  bloom,  has  been  surpassed  by 
Hayes'  Scarlet ;  the  blush  variety.  The  Governor, 
has  degenerated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is  not 
equal  to  Waterwitch.  Other  varieties  in  yellow 
and  the  fancy  varieties  of  a  few  years  ago  are 
being  displaced  by  better  varieties  in  form  of 
flower  and  habit  of  the  plant. 

The  yellow  ground  Picotee  is  still  open  to 
improvement,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
much  has  been  done  to  bring  this  section  up  to 
the  same  standard  as  the  white  ground  varieties. 
I  have  grown  the  old  variety  named  Prince  of 
Orange  until  quite  recently,  but  I  fancy  it  has 
at  length  disappeared  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  plants,  which  had  degenerated  so  that  they 
did  not  make  "grass  "  sufficiently  to  keep  up  the 
stock  of  plants.  I  grow  a  batch  of  yellow  ground 
varieties  annually,  and  every  season  there  are 
special  characteristics  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. Last  season  the  margins  of  the  petals  of 
a  great  number  of  the  seedlings  were  marked  with 
two  colours.  I  saved  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
with  the  result  that  the  propagated  plants  have 
sported  considerably  ;  the  margin  of  the  petals 
of  some  flowers  has  taken  on  one  colour  only, 
and  the  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant  retain 
both  colours.  This  is  quite  new  in  yellow 
Picotees,  and  may  lead  to  greater  variations  in 
the  future.     One  thing  that  we  may  be  thankful 
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for  in  the  new  yellow  ground  Picotees  is  their 
vigorous  constitution.  The  old  race  of  yellow 
giound  varieties  from  which  the  present  genera- 
tion is  doubtless  descended  were  not  vigorous, 
as  the  writers  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
have  informed  us.  In  "Hogg  on  the  Car- 
nation," publislied  1824,  he  says,  referring  to 
the  yellow  ground  Carnation  and  Picotee,  "1 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what  compost  is 
proper  to  grow  it  in,  and  yet  after  all  the  fault 
does  not  rest  with  the  soil,  but  with  the  climate, 
which,  take  it  the  year  round ,  is  too  harsh  and  moist 
for  this  delicate  exotic."  In  Paxton's  "  Horticul- 
tural Register,"  published  later,  the  yellow 
Carnation  is  described  as  difficult  to  manage, 
and  as  much  as  a  guinea  per  pair  is  quoted  as 
the  price  for  a  new  variety  which  could  scarcely 
be  coaxed  into  growth  at  all.  Now  we  have 
plants  that  pass  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
borders  and  grow  as  freely  as  the  old  Clove. 

The  yellow  selfs  were  poorly  represented  un- 
til Germania  was  raised  by  Ernest  Benary,  of 
Erfurt  ;  it  was  a  great  advance  on  any  previous 
yellow  self,  and  is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  new 
pure  yeOow  varieties  of  various  shades.  Some 
are  primrose  colour,  others  yellow,  inclining  to 
bufS' ;  others,  again,  by  crossing  with  reddish- 
tinted  varieties,  are  apricot- coloured  and  red- 
dish buff.  It  is  not  enough  that  varieties  should 
be  raised  with  fine  flowers  ;  there  are  many 
points  to  be  considered  when  we  set  out  our 
standard  of  excellence  for  a  border  Carnation. 
An  exhibitor  of  the  old  school  had  to  consider 
principally  the  ([uality  of  the  flower  and  its 
effect  when  the  petals  were  nicely  arranged 
upon  a  card.  Bizarres,  flakes,  and  Picotees 
were  principally  exhibited,  and  correct  mark- 
ings with  purity  in  the  white  was  the  aim  of 
the  florist.  A  border  Carnation  must  have  a 
calyx  that  does  not  split  and  a  stem  that 
carries  the  flower  erect.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  border  Carnations,  Germania  and  Mrs. 
Keynolds-Hole,  both  popular  at  the  same  time. 
The  first-named  has  stout  flower-stalks,  which 
hold  the  flowers  well  up  ;  whereas  the  slender 
footstalks  of  the  latter  are  too  weak  to  do  this. 

The  same  fault  marks  Pride  of  Penshurst, 
which  will  probably  soon  go  out  of  cultivation. 
Besides  the  stout  footstalks  the  plants  should 
also  possess  vigoiir  of  constitution,  to  enable 
them  to  pass  safely  through  our  changeable 
winters.  This  is  where  the  difliculty  comes  in 
with  a  hardy  plant  like  the  Carnation,  which 
may  withstand  a  long-continued  and  very  severe 
frost,  but  might  succumb  to  alternate  frosts 
and  thaws.  These  throw  the  plants  up  out  of 
the  soil,  so  that  they  require  much  attention  to 
fix  them  in  during  the  season.  A  surface 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  is  excellent  to 
protect  the  plants  duriug  winter,  and  to  pre- 
vent to  a  considerable  extent  the  frost  from 
throwing  them  out  of  the  ground.  Many 
amateurs  are  much  exercised  in  their  mind  as 
to  what  is  a  border  Carnatif)n.  There  is  ikj 
limit  to  what  is  a  border  Carnation.  The  selfs 
are  usually  termed  border  varieties,  but  flakes, 
yellow  ground  varieties,  Picotees,  white  and 
yellow  ground,  will  all  gi-ow  in  the  borders, 
and  such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  termed  border  varie- 
ties. For  planting  in  masses  the  sslf- coloured 
varieties  are  doubtless  the  best,  but  as  isolated 
specimens  in  the  flower  borders,  the  greater 
variety  we  can  obtain  so  much  the  more  in- 
teresting will  they  be. 

When  Carnations  are  planted  in  a  border 
amongst  mixed  herbaceous  pl.-ints,  &c.,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  well  unless  the 
ground  is  dug  out  where  they  are  to  be 
planted  and  some  good  soil  put  in  ;  but,  of 
course,  if  decayed  fibrous  loam  is  used,  it  must 


be  well  picked  over  to  free  it  from  wireworm^ 
a  troublesome  pest  wherever  new  loam  is  used 
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THE    NATIONAL   DAHLIA   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place 
as  usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  7th  and  8th 
inst.,  and  both  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  general 
good  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  it  must  have 
surprised  and  gratified  its  promoters.  Mr.  Head 
made  a  new  departure  in  arranging  the  stages 
for  this  show,  w  hich  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  exhibitors  ;  instead  of  straight  lines  the  outer 
tables  were  arranged  in  oblong  segments,  the 
inner  ones  were  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  and  so 
masses  of  colour  became  concentrated  at  certain 
points,  especially  where  the  showy  Cactus  varie- 
ties were  staged.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

Show  and  Fa.ncy  Dahlias. 

The  best  sixty  blooms  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  and  they  were  decidedly  before  any 
others.  The  largest  blooms  are  always  in  the 
back  row  of  a  stand— that  is  one  of  the  lessons  of 
Dahlia  exhibiting— and  they  consisted  of  Rebecca 
(fancy),  .las.  Vaughan,  Henry  Walton,  seedling. 
Colonist,  Alice  Emily,  Arthur  Ocock,  T.  W. 
Girdlestone  (a  fancy  flower  in  a  self  form),  Duchess 
of  York,  Diadem,  T.  W.  Girdlestone  (fancy),  .John 
Bennett,  seedling,  Wm.  Keith,  Clara,  W.  Raw- 
Imgs,  Mrs.  C.  Noyes,  Geo.  Rawlings,  .lohn  Hick- 
ling,  and  Statesman.  The  twenty  occupying  the 
middle  row  were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  certainly  the 
most  constant  and  popular  of  the  show  Dahlias, 
as  it  appeared  in  almost  every  stand,  John 
Standish,  Miss  Cannell,  W.  Powell,  J.  T.  West, 
Burgundy,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Willie  G.arratt,  James 
Vick,  Agnes,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  delicate 
variety  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, John  Forbes  (fancy),  seedling,  Plutarch, 
(fancy),  James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  W. 
Slack,  George  Gordon,  and  Maud  Fellowes.  In 
the  front  row,  which  has  the  smallest  sized  blooms, 
were  Florence  Comedian  (fancy),  J.  N.  Keynes, 
HuD-h  Austin  (a  fancy  in  a  self  form),  Herbert 
Turner,  Matthew  Campbell  (fancy),  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  Julia  Wyatt,  Hope,  Imperial,  Flag  of  Truce, 
Glow-worm,  Ethel  Britton,  Arthur  RawUngs,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  and  W'arrior.  Messrs.  J.  Keynes 
and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Salisbury,  took  the  second 
prize,  having  many  of  the  varieties  above-men- 
tioned. Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was 
third,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Farnham,  was  fourth.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  also 
first  with  forty-eight  varieties,  having  a  fine  stand 
of  flowers.  Mr.  John  Walker  was  second,  also 
with  some  very  good  flowers  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
third,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  fourth.  In 
each  of  these  two  classes  there  were  five  exhibitors. 

In  the  following  classes  for  thirty-six  and 
twenty-four  blooms,  none  of  those  exhibiting  in 
the  two  previous  classes  could  compete.  With 
thirty-si.x  blooms  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  first  with  very  good 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son  were  second 
and  Messrs.  Kimberley  and  Son  third.  There  was 
a  good  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  and  here  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son 
came  to  the  fore.  Messrs.  Kimberley  and  Son 
were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hurajihries  third.  With 
twelve  blooms  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
were  first,  having  very  good  blooms  of  Hercules 
(fancy).  Dandy  (self),  J.  Walker,  Duke  of  Fife, 
H.  Keith,  H.  Weir,  W.  Rawlings,  J.  Hickling, 
Ethel  Britton,  W.  Garratt,  H.  Turner,  and  Prince 
of  Denmark  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames;  third,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Chelmsford. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  for  twenty-four  Dah- 
lias there  were  ten  competitors,  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
The  Gardens,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  taking  the 


first  prize  with  remarkably  good  blooms  of  W. 
Rawlings,  Alice  Emily,  A.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, John  Walker,  W.  H.  Williams,  R.  T.  Raw- 
lings, H.  Keith,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Frank 
Pearce,  James  Cooker,  Ethel  Britton,  Duke  of 
Fife,  W.  Powell,  A.  Ocock,  (ieorge  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Prince  Bismarck,  Maud  Fellowes,  Shirley 
Hibljerd,  W.  Garratt,  Miss  Fox,  Glow-worm,  and 
John  Hickling;  Mr.  Thomas Hobbs,  Lower  Easton, 
Bristol,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler,  Woodfonl, 
Essex,  third.  With  twelve  blooms  Mr.  T.  Vagg, 
The  Bedfords,  Havering,  Romford,  was  first ; 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker 
third.  With  six  blooms  Mr.  T.  Mott,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  first.  For  twelve  fancy  Dahlias 
Mr.  J.  T.  West  was  first  with  Hugh  Austin, 
Salamander,  Frank  Pearce,  Henry  ( llasscock.  Pea- 
cock, John  Cooper,  Egyptian  Prince,  Professor 
Fawcett,  John  Britton,  Dazzler,  John  Forbes,  and 
Mrs.  N.  Halls  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  who  had 
Duchess  of  Albany,  John  Lamont,  (iaiety.  Pea- 
cock, Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Hero,  Dazzler,  Choris- 
ter, Prince  Henry,  Henry  Eckford,  and  Sunset  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Ocock,  Rudwick,  Sussex.  With 
six  varieties  Mr.  T.  Mott  was  first,  having  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Prince  Henry,  Peacock,  Professor 
Fawcett,  Dorothy,  and  Mrs.  J.  Downie  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  with  Matthew  Campbell,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Grand  Sult,an,  H.  (Jlasscock,  Mrs. 
J.  Downie,  and  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  six  best  blooms  of  any  dark  Dahha  were 
those  of  Arthur  Ocock  from  Messrs.  J.  Saltmarsh 
and  Son,  shown  in  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  J. 
Walker  was  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr.  .J.  T. 
West  third  with  Arthur  Rawlings.  The  best  six 
blooms  of  any  light  Dahlia  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Gladstone  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
coming  second  with  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walker  third  with  Mrs.  (iladstone.  The 
best  six  yellow  Dahlias  were  those  of  John  Hick- 
ling from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Mr.  J.  Walker  being 
second  with  the  same,  and  Mr.  Turner  third  with 
R.  T.  Rawlings.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  tii)ped 
Dahlia  were  those  of  Mrs.  Saunders  (fancy),  Mr. 
Heasman,Ightham,Kent,  coming  second  with  Pea- 
cock (fancy),  and  Messrs.  Kimberley  and  Son  third 
with  Mrs.  Saunders.  Mr  J.  R.  Tranter  had  the 
best  fix  striped  Dahlias  in  the  Rev.  J.B.  M.  Camm  ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  third  with  Dandy,  both  fancies.  The 
best  six  edged  Dahlias  were  those  of  H.  W.  Ward, 
from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Seale  being  second,  and 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son  third,  both  with  Mrs. 
Langtry. 

Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias.  • 

The  best  eighteen  bunches  in  the  open  class, 
six  blooms  of  each  being  shown,  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  who  had  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Apollo,  Matchless,  Kaiserin,  Baron  Schra-der, 
Beauty  of  Wilts,  Lady  Penzance,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, Countess  of  Gosford,  Delicata,  Josephine, 
Ernest  Cannell,  May  Pictor,  Kynerith,  Beauty  of 
Eynsford,  Bertha  Mawley,  Miss  Violet  Morgan 
and  Duchess  of  York  ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.,  whose  collection  differed  materially  from 
the  i)receding.  They  had  Delicata,  Kynerith, 
Brilliant  (new).  Lady  Penzance,  Miss  Violet  Mor- 
gan, Marquis  (new).  Countess  of  Radnor,  Chan- 
cellor Swayne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (new).  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Vesper 
(new),  Apollo,  Kaiserin,  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Mayor  Haskins  (new).  Bertha  Mawley  and  Salis- 
bury White;  third,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  With  twelve 
bunches,  six  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  first. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  bunches,  six  blooms  of  each,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Morris, 
Oak  Lodge,  Horley,  having  St.  Catherine,  Beauty 
of  Arundel,  H.  Freeman,  Professor  Baldwin, 
Delicata,  Kynerith,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Lady  Penzance.  Mr. 
J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  came  second,  having 
Apollo,  Matchle.ss,  Baron  Schrceder,  Mary  Hillier, 
and  MisB  Violet  Morgan,  differing  from  Mr. 
Brown's  varieties.     Mr.  James  Hudson,  The  Gar- 
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denp,  (iiinncrsbury  House,  Acton,  was  third.  With 
six  bunches,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  (Jreat  Berkhamsted,  was 
first,  having;  capital  examples  of  Delicata,  Juarezi, 
Bertha  Mawley,  Matchless,  Professor  Baldwin, 
and  Lady  Penzance  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 
Hamlet,  Chippenham,  with  Delicata,  Matchless, 
May  Pictor,  Bertha  M.awley,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
and  Professor  Baldwin  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 
For  six  bunches  of  Cactus  and  decorative 
Dahlias,  originally  sent  out  by  Messrs.  H. 
Canncll  and  Sons,  the_v  giving  the  special  prizes, 
Mr.  Brown  was  first,  having  Cannell's  Favourite, 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  Lady  Marsham,  Beauty  of 
Eynsford,  .Juarezi,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  who  had  Emily  Oirdlestone,  Glory 
of  Brentwood,  Mrs.  Keith,  and  R.  Cannell,  differ- 
ing from  the  foregoing. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

The.se  were  shown  in  bunches  of  twenty-four 
varieties,  and  without  doubt  never  better  than  on 
this  occasion,  as  superb  collections  were  staged 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  third.  With  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale  was  first,  having  ex- 
cellent bunches  of  Arthur  West,  Phoebe,  Lilian, 
Crimson  Beauty,  Whisper,  Favourite,  Tommy 
Keith,  Mary  Keith,  Bacchus,  Eva,  Eurydice,  and 
White  Aster;  second,  Messrs.  J.  IJurrell  and  Co. ; 
third,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  In  the  amateurs' 
division,  Mr.  J.  T.  West  had  the  best  six  bunches, 
ten  blooms  of  each.  With  six  bunches,  six  blooms 
of  each,  Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  first,  having  Whisper, 
Capt.  Boyton,  Little  Sweetheart,  Eva,  E.  F. 
Jungker,  and  Phoebe  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Wey- 
bridge,  second. 

Single  Dahlias. 

These,  though  generally  of  the  finest  quality, 
were  sparingly  shown  in  the  open  classes.  The 
best  twenty-four  bunches,  ten  blooms  of  each, 
came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Jlessrs. 
Paul  and  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  twelve 
bunches,  ten  blooms  of  each,  having  The  Bruce, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Scarlet  Perfection, 
Aurora,  (iulielma,  Amos  Perry,  Victoria,  Miss 
Linnaker,  Daisy,  Miss  Roberts,  Kitty,  and  Ruby. 
One  interesting  class  was  for  twelve  bunches  of 
fancy  single  Dahlias,  ten  blooms  of  each,  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  being  again  first,  having  charming 
bunches  of  flowers  either  striped,  tipped,  or 
edged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fancy  show  Dahlias, 
the  varieties  being  James  Scobie,  M.C.C. ,  orange 
and  red  ;  Phyllis,  Mrs.  Wythes,  Victoria,  North- 
ern Star,  Mrs.  Harris,  Fred  Leslie,  Miss  Glass- 
cock, Dearest,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Mary  Sharp  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale, 
with  a  collection  little  inferior. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  bunches,  ten 
blooms  in  each,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunning- 
dale, was  first,  having  charming  examples  of 
Yellow  Satin,  Evelyn,  Little  Frank,  Psyche, 
Annie  Harvey,  and  Demon.  Mr.  J.  Henshaw, 
Harpenden,  second.  With  six  bunches,  six  blooms 
in  each,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  first ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Wyatt,  Waldegrave  Park,  Twickenham,  second. 
Mr.  T.  W.  (iirdlestone  was  the  only  competitor 
for  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons'  special  prizes  for  twelve 
varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  having  very  pleasing 
bunches  of  Gaiety  Girl,  Phyllis,  Jack,  Scarlet 
Runner,  Kitty,  Sunningdale  Scarlet,  and  a  seed- 
ling. There  was  yet  a  further  class  for  twelve 
bunches,  six  blooms  of  each,  the  special  prizes 
being  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Girdlestone  was  the  only  exhibitor. 

New  Varieties. 

Several  new  varieties  of  various  types  were  sub- 
mitted for  certificates  of  merit,  and  they  were 
awarded  to  show  Dahlia  Mabel  Stanton  (J.  R. 
Tranter),  yellow,  the  base  of  the  petals  apricot, 
a  promising  variety  :  Novelty,  fancy  (Mortimer), 
blush,  flaked  with  rose,  pretty  and  distinct.  To 
the  following  Cactus  varieties  :  Mrs.  Francis  Fell 
(T.  S.  Ware),  white,  with  a  primrose  centre  ; 
Mayor  Haskins  (Keynes),  bright  crimson,  with  a 
darker  shade  in  the  centre  ;  Mrs.  Barnes,  delicate 


salmon-pink,  with  primrose  centre ;  Harmony 
(Keynes),  deep  salmon,  with  creamy-yellow  centre; 
Henry  Depresle  (Keynes),  pale  scarlet,  a  true 
Cactus  type  ;  Miss  Irene  Cannell  (Cannell),  soft 
pure  salmon  ;  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  (Cannell),  salmon- 
buff,  very  bright  and  effective  ;  Cannell's  Gem, 
pale  salmon-red,  and  Cannell's  Velvet,  crimson, 
shaded  with  magenta.  To  decorative  Dahlia  Mrs. 
Horniman,  yellow  ground  suffused  with  delicate 
pink,  and  side  edgings  of  bright  rosy-pink,  very 
distinct,  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  To  )iom- 
pon  Dahlia  lona  (Humphries),  pale  bright  yellow, 
and  to  the  following  single  Dahlias  raised  and 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone :  Darling,  Psyche, 
Gaiety  Girl,  Puck,  and  Colden  Locks. 

Of  mi.scellaneous  exhibits,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  large  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pears,  Figs,  and  Apples.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  a  large  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers,  and  a  bold  group  of  plants  ; 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  a  large  and  striking 
display  of  all  types  of  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell and  Sons,  Swanlej',  bunches  of  Cactus,  pom- 
pon and  single  Dahlias  very  effectivelj'  displayed, 
and  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Romford,  a  collection  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 
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The  meeting  of  Tuesdaj'  last  was  again  a  very 
full  one,  the  tables  being  laden  with  the  various 
products  exhibited.  As  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected at  this  season,  the  hardy  flowers,  herba- 
ceous, annual  and  otherwise,  were  very  numerous. 
Gladioli,  however,  singular  to  say,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  but  the  several  ex- 
hibits of  Roses  from  Waltham  Cross  and  Cheshunt 
made  amends  for  this  deficiency.  Autumnal  Roses 
are  beyond  a  doubt  most  valuable,  and  representa- 
tive collections  of  these  at  this  season  are  most 
instructive.  The  grand  collection  of  hard}'  her- 
baceous cut  flowers  from  Langley  (staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  ^'eitch  and  Sons)  were  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  show,  the  Tritomas  in  several  va- 
rieties being  very  fine  in  this  exhibit.  A  splendid 
selection  of  Asters  came  from  Swanley,  being  of 
the  best  strains.  Dahlias  were  shown  in  large 
numbers,  the  Cactus  varieties  being  as  usual  the 
most  attractive  ;  these  were  staged  by  the  well- 
known  trade  growers  in  admirable  condition.  A 
large  group  of  well-grown  decorative  plants  and 
Nepenthes  bearing  full-sized  pitchers  was  staged 
from  Sj'on  House.  Orchids  were  well  represented 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  Fruit  was  not  shown 
so  extensively  as  usual,  but  small  exhibits  were 
plentiful  enough,  particularly  the  Melons,  but  no 
awards  were  made  to  new  kinds.  Many  exhibi- 
tors are  no  doubt  reserving  their  strength  for  the 
fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows:— 

Cattleva  cacAs  var.  Countess  of  Derbv. — This 
was  bej'ond  doubt  the  finest  new  Orchid  shown. 
It  has  delicately  beautiful  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  after  the  form  of  the  type,  but  the  colour 
of  the  labellum  is  in  decided  contrast  thereto,  as 
regards  colour  being  of  the  richest  shade  of  dark 
velvety  purplish  crimson,  and.  as  in  the  species, 
of  large  proportions  ;  on  either  side  of  the  throat 
there  is  a  well  defined  blotch  of  deep  golden 
yellow  with  intermediate  veins  of  the  same  shade, 
the  undulated  outline  of  the  lip  adding  greatly  to 
its  beauty.  This  was  a  newlv  imported  plant, 
and  the  first  time  of  flowering  in  this  country. 
From  Mr.  Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

CviT.ii'EiurM  Charles  Rickman. — This  is  a 
cross  between  C.  La^\Tenceanum  and  C.  bellatulum. 
The  plant  in  question  bore  one  fully-developed 
flower  and  a  well-advanced  bud  with  foliage  much 
resembling  C.  Lawrenceanum,  but  of  a  lighter 
shade.  The  outline  of  the  flower  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  C.  bellatulum  with  its  broad  petals 


without  the  large  spots,  those  substituted  being 
(juite  minute,  but  of  the  same  shade  of  colour,  a 
purplish  suffusion  pervading  each  ;  the  dorsal 
sepal  arches  over  the  lip,  having  the  markings 
similar  to  C.  Lawenceanum,  (he  lip  itself  being 
after  its  other  parent.  It  is  a  fine  hybrid.  From 
MM.  Jules  Hye,  (ihent. 

Renanthera  ojicinea. — This  is  not  a  new 
Orchid,  it  having  been  introduced  from  Cochin 
China  as  long  back  as  l.SKi.  Nevertheless,  it  most 
decidedly  deserved  the  award  it  received  by 
reason  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  shade  of  red  throughout,  these  being  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  each  of 
the  two  spikes,  both  of  which  carried  five  lateral 
branches,  betokening  great  vigour  and  high  class 
cultural  skill.  From  Mr.  J.  A.  Miller,  Bifrons 
Park,  Canterbury. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  as  follows  : — 

CvPRiPEDini  Nandi  (C.  callosum  x  C.  Tautzi- 
anum). — This  has  the  dorsal  sep.al  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  former  parent,  but  with  the  petals 
much  broader,  these  being  lightly  spotted,  and 
with  the  lip  of  medium  size,  a  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct hybrid  of  fine  form.  From  Mr.  B.  J. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

L.ei.ia  Day.\na  var.  delicata. — A  beautiful 
and  distinct  form  of  this  well-known  dwarf  spe- 
cies, with  both  sepals  and  petals  nearly  white, 
being  only  faintly  suffused  with  pale  purple  ;  the 
lip  has  none  of  the  crimson  seen  in  L.  D.aj'ana; 
it  is  of  a  pure  shade  of  purple,  the  individual 
flowers  being  a  trifle  larger.  From  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures. 

L-Elio-Cattleta  P.\rthenia  (C.  Wagneri  x  L. 
intermedia). — A  very  pleasing  hybrid  of  inter- 
mediate character,  having  white  sepals  and  petals 
lightly  flushed  with  pale  rose,  the  lip  being  of  a 
pale  rosy  shade,  with  lilac  veins  and  clear  lemon- 
yellow  near  the  throat.     From  Thos.  Statter. 

Oduntoglossum  ASPERsr.M  RosEUM. — O.  ^pcr- 
sum  is  a  variety  of  O.  Rossi,  or  at  any  rate 
nearly  allied  to  it.  In  this  instance  the  distinc- 
tive feature  is  the  pale  purplish  rose  colour  of  the 
lip,  the  same  shade  being  distinguishable  in  the 
sepals  and  i)etals  in  addition  to  the  ground  colour- 
ing of  dark  chocolate.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cattleva  Gaskelliana  .\lbens  odorata.— A 
most  lovely  form  of  this  fine  autumnal  species, 
three  spikes  of  which,  as  staged  in  one  bunch, 
formed  quite  a  bou(juet  of  itself,  with  the  flowers 
delightfully  fragrant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  with  the  faintest  possible  trace  of  the  palest 
purple  suffusion,  the  lip  having  a  distinct  blotch 
of  old  gold  in  its  centre  with  a  trace  of  purple  at 
its  base.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Pletrothallls  ricTA,  ((uite  a  minute  species  in 
growth,  with  pale  flowers  in  slender  spikes  (from 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures),  being  quite  a  contrast  in 
habit  and  spike  to  P.  Laucheana,  which  has  elon- 
gated growths  and  branching  spikes  (from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. ). 

CiELOGYNE  Meyerian'A. — This  has  pale  greenish 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  of  the  same 
shade  and  veined  with  black  ;  a  plant  of  vigorous 
growth.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Si'ATHOuLOTTis  prsESCENS. — A  very  slender- 
growing  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers.  From 
Slessrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Medals  were  awarded  as  follows  :  To  Mr.  B.  J. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  for  a 
group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  comprising  some 
choice  things.  Cypripedium  Charles  Canham  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  bearing  eight  large 
and  finely  developed  flowers.  This,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Veitchian  hybrids,  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  seen  to  such  decided  .advantage  before. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  every  way.  A  good  com- 
panion to  it  was  the  older  hybrid  from  the  same 
source — C.  Harrisianum,  this  also  having  a  num- 
ber of  flowers  upon  it.  Other  good  Lady's 
Slippers  were  C.  (Eno-Spicerianum,  with  a  finely- 
formed  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  Indra,  very  handsome, 
showing  its  relation  to  C.  villosum  in  the  dorsal 
sepal  ;  C.  lucidum,  a  cross  between  C.  Lowianum 
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and  C.  villosum,  having  much  of  the  features  of 
the  former,  with  the  colours  in  a  measure  of  the 
latter  parent ;  C.  enfieldense  var.  Hebe,  with  very 
dark  lustrous  flowers,  vinous-purple  predominat- 
ing, and  C.  lo  grande,  which  has  large  spots  upon 
the  petals,  as  in  C.  Argus.  Cattleya  Aclanda?, 
a  seldom-seen  species,  was  also  shown  well,  and  so 
was  C.  aurea,  of  which  a  cut  spike  was  also 
staged,  with  a  distinct  sport  in  colouring  in  one 
of  the  two  flowers,  a  band  of  golden  yellow  divid- 
ing the  rich  veinings  as  usually  seen  in  both  the 
throat  and  lip,  this  flower  being  also  slightly 
smaller.  Distinct  forms  of  Vanda  tricolor  were 
also  contributed,  as  well  as  a  plant  of  Cypripe- 
diura  purpuratum,  with  its  singularly  formed  and 
contracted  dorsal  sepal,  Masdevallia  Measuresi- 
ana  being  also  included  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
exhibited  a  small,  but  very  choice  collection, 
chiefly  of  cut  examples,  which  comprised  fine 
spikes  of  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  C.  granulosa  and  C. 
granulosa  aurea,  the  latter  a  lovely  form,  as  well 
as  C.  Victoria  Regina,  with  its  singular,  but  beau- 
tifully dark  shaded  flowers  ;  C.  Gaskelliana  (Blen- 
heim var.),  with  darker  as  well  as  larger  flowers 
than  the  type ;  C.  aurea,  with  fine  blooms,  and  C. 
Statteriana,  a  distinct  form  of  the  last-named, 
with  paler  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of 
an  ivory  shade  and  the  lip  with  less  orange  in  it 
than  the  species.  La'lia  elegans  picta  and  the  Blen- 
heim variety  were  both  shown  here  in  fine  form, 
and  of  Cypripediums  there  were  C.  excellens, 
which  shows  its  affinity  with  C.  Rothschildianura, 
one  of  its  parents,  and  C.  Numa,  in  which  C. 
Spicerianum  is  as  clearly  traceable  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

To  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
in  whose  group  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  was 
again  a  most  conspicuous  feature,  the  variations 
in  which  were  even  more  pronounced  than  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  is  a  fine  species.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  dorsal  sepal  had  a  ground  colour  of 
white  instead  of  the  usual  regular  shade  of  rosy- 
pink  ;  in  more  than  one  instance  the  dorsal  sepal 
was  even  larger  than  usual.  Sacco'abium  cte^este 
was  again  shown  from  this  source  in  excellent 
condition;  one  fine  mass  in  particular  had  as 
many  as  eight  spikes,  whilst  in  another  the  label- 
lum  of  each  flower  was  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of 
blue.  La;lia  grandis  and  L.  tenebrosa  were  both 
in  good  form,  and  so  was  Oncidium  Lanceanum 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
had  a  capital  group,  in  which  were  included 
Habenaria  carnea  nivalis,  with  its  chaste,  pure 
snow-white  blossoms  ;  Oncidium  macranthum,  a 
large  piece  with  fine  blooms,  the  best  variety ; 
Cattleya  gigas,  with  extra  fine  and  large  flowers  ; 
C.  Johnsoni,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Harrisoni  and 
C.  gigas  (not  a  first-class  cross)  ;  C.  Uaskelliana 
was  also  staged,  as  well  as  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
and  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  and  C.  Smithi, 
the  latter  very  near  indeed  to  C.  Lawrenceanum. 
Other  good  things  were  Cattleya  guttata  and  C. 
bicolor,  the  latter  not  being  frequently  seen 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Of  other  exhibits,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  con- 
tributed the  largest  quantity  ;  these  comprised 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  with  pale  yellowish-green 
sepals  and  petals,  profusely  covered  with  small 
spottings,  a  golden  blotch  improving  the  lip ; 
Cypripedium  (C.  Harrisianum  x  C.  .Sallieri),  a 
very  distinct  hybrid  with  fine  blooms  ;  C.  Uhlein- 
ianum,  another  hybrid,  was  also  included  ;  Ca- 
lanthe  Laucheana,  between  C.  veratrifolia  and  C. 
Sanderiana,  with  clouded-blue  flowers,  paler  than 
C.  masuca  ;  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  a  choice  species 
with  its  pale  primrose-yellow  flowers ;  Dendro- 
bium  bigibbum  in  excellent  condition  ;  Angriecum 
articulatum,  an  extremely  beautiful  pure  wliite 
species,  with  a  long  spike  of  flower,  each  blossom 
with  its  long  spur  ;  Odontoglossum  bicton- 
ense  album,  with  a  pure  white  lip,  and  O. 
Schroideri,  a  distinct  species ;  Lielia  Sanderiuj 
having  pale  straw-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  light  rosy  purple  lip  ;  Cattleya  Kienastiana  (C. 
speciosissima  x  C.  aurea),  with  much  of  the  colour 
of  the  former  parent,  C.  aurea  with  richly  coloured 


lip,  and  C.  Gaskelliana  virginale,  a  beautiful 
white  form,  were  all  included  in  this  group. 
From  Mr.  Wickenden,  Heathfield,  Southgate, 
came  Oncidium  Forbesi  grandiflorum,  with  large 
well-marked  flowers  ;  and  from  Mr.  Curney 
Fowler,  Glebelands,  Woodford,  came  Cattleya 
Leopoldi  and  C.  aurea,  as  well  as  a  good  variety 
of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  and  a  good  plant 
of  Cattleya  Harrisoni.  Mr.  \V.  C.  Walker, 
Winchraore  Hill,  showed  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  a 
good  form  ;  C.  guttata  pha?nicoptera,  a  pretty  va- 
riety, and  C.  Alexandra;  with  small  blooms.  Mr. 
E.  Ashworth  contributed  Cypripedium  Augustine 
Ashworth,  of  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  callosum 
origin  ;  C.  Mrs.  G.  D.  Owen  and  C.  Robert  Ash- 
worth, both  of  nearly  allied  parentage,  the  latter 
hybrid  being  the  better  of  the  two,  its  lustrous- 
looking  flowers  adding  to  its  eflectiveness.  Mr. 
Ingram,  Elstead,  Godalming,  contributed  La-lia 
elegans  Houtteana,  a  palo  form,  and  Stanhopea 
Devoniana,  smaller,  but  much  like  S.  tigrina. 
Sir  Charles  I'iggot,  Wexhara  Park,  Slough,  sent 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  of  which  one  of 
darker  shade  than  the  rest  was  the  best  form. 
Messrs.  F.  Horsman  and  Co.,  Colchester,  sent 
Lfelia  purpurata  Mrs.  Naylor-Leyland,  a  pale  va- 
riety, and  LiL'lia  tenebrosa  var.  Robert  Castle, 
much  darker  than  the  usual  forms.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  again  exhibited  their  beautiful 
hybrid  La4io-Cattleya  Nysa  (C.  Warscewiczi  x 
L.  crispa),  a  singularly  even  cross,  the  lip  being 
remarkably  distinct. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis. — It  is  rather  late 
in  the  day  to  certificate  this  plant,  but  it  is  worth 
any  award  one  may  like  to  give  it.  A  fine  potful 
of  it  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
and  showed  how  free  and  lovely  this  is  grown  in 
this  way.  The  wealth  of  dark  green  leaves  are  in 
rich  contrast  to  the  large  orange  flowers  produced 
freely  on  the  slender  spikes.  They  measured  in- 
dividually nearly  4  inches  across,  and  the  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

Nepenthes  mixta  SANoriNEA. — This  is  a  very 
fine  variety  of  this  well-known  hybrid  between  N. 
Northiana  and  N.  Curtisi.  The  form  sanguinea 
has  larger  pitchers  of  deep  colour,  the  ground- 
work of  a  reddish  shade,  enriched  with  large 
chocolate  blotches  and  splashes,  whilst  the  lip  is 
shining  crimson  and  ribbed,  as  it  were.  It  ap- 
pears a  thoroughly  strong  growing  Pitcher  Plant, 
and  a  welcome  addition.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Gordon  Shaw. — This  is  a  very 
fine  decorative  Dahlia,  that  class  which,  if  not  so 
beautiful  in  form  as  the  true  Cactus  type,  is 
more  useful  for  the  garden,  because  the  flowers 
are  thrown  well  up  above  the  leafage.  The  petals 
are  broad  and  deep  velvety  crimson  in  colour. 
From  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Dahlia  Cannell's  Velvet. — This  is  of  the  true 
Cactus  type.  The  flower  is  small,  but  extremely 
neat  and  pretty  in  shape,  the  petals  pointed  and 
deep  crimson,  tipped  with  brilliant  pellucid  ma- 
genta. From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley. 

China  Aster  Eynsford  Yellow. — This  is  a 
lovely  Aster,  a  distinct  and  welcome  acquisition. 
It  is  of  the  true  quilled  type,  the  flowers  full, 
neat,  and  of  a  delicate  shade  of  yellow,  with  the 
whitish  guard  florets  just  showing  beyond  the 
mass  of  central  quilled  florets.  It  is  free,  and  we 
value  it  liecause  so  distinct  in  colour.  From 
Messrs.  Cannell. 

China  Rose  Queen  Mab. — A  bunch  of  flowers 
of  this  lovely  China  Rose  was  shown.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  tell  of  the  habit  and  freedom  of  the 
plants  from  such  an  exhibit,  but  the  flowers  taken 
by  themselves  are  charming  ;  the  buds  are  ex- 
quisite in  shape,  small  and  of  a  soft  salmon-rose, 
touched  with  yellow,  the  expanded  flowers  a  clear 
shining,  so  to  say,  tint.  Froni  Messrs.  \V-  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 


Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitz-Wygram. — This 
early  variety  is  now  well  known.  The  plant  of  it 
from  Mr.  .lones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
showed  what  a  handsome  specimen  it  makes  wlien 
well  grown.  It  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  each  of 
comparatively  large  size  and  creamy  white,  set  off 
with  a  delicate  yellow  shade  in  the  centre. 

One  of  the  chief  exhibits  consisted  of  the  large 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  principally  Nepen- 
thes, from  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Isleworth,  and  a 
silver-gilt  medal  was  most  worthily  given.  The 
plants  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  one  does  not 
often  find  a  collection  of  Nepenthes  in  gardens 
now.  N.  Northiana,  N.  Mastersiana,  N.  Curtisi 
superba,  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Ratllesiana,  N.  Amesi- 
ana,  N.  Morgania',  N.  Chelsoni  and  many  others 
were  shown,  whilst  other  things  of  note  were  a 
number  of  graceful  indoor  Grasses  and  such  things 
as  Croton  Countess  and  the  broad-leaved  C.  Reidi. 
A  very  large  display  of  miscellaneous  flowers  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The 
display  consisted  in  part  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
autumn  Roses,  such  as  the  comparatively  new 
H.P.  Caroline  Testout,  which  is  very  distinct  from 
La  France,  although  sometimes  compared  to  it. 
The  Bourbon  variety  .Mrs.  Paul  wxs  also  of  note 
for  its  subtle  charming  shades  of  colour  on  the 
broad  petals ;  Marie  Baumann,  Mme.  Pierre 
Cochet,  Prince  Arthur,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Captain 
Christy,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  the  seldom-seen 
Ruve  d'Or  and  the  charming  little  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha  were  also  in  beauty.  Chas.  Gater  is  a  H.P. 
we  noticed  in  the  collection  for  its  fine  glowing 
crimson  colour,  also  the  Hybrid  Tea,  but  really  a 
true  Tea,  Gustave  Regis.  The  same  firm  had  a 
good  group  of  hardy  plants,  as  Senecio  pulcher. 
Aster  acris,  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  variety,  and 
that  fine  autumn-blooming  perennial,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  a  large  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Aster  acris 
was  represented  by  bold  bunches,  and  also  of  note 
wereGaillardiahybrids.thiwingcharmingdiversity 
of  form  and  colour  ;  Helianthus  multiflorus  maxi- 
mus,  the  best  of  perennial  Sunflowers  ;  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  and  a  number  of  forms  of  Tritoma  or 
Kniphofia,  as  K.  corallina,  K.  Macowani,  K. 
sanguinea,  K.  Uvaria  grandiflora,  K.  Pfitzeri, 
besides  Montbretias,  Delphiniums,  Rudbeckia 
maxima,  R.  purpurea.  Chrysanthemum  latifolium, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  and  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  of 
note  for  its  richly  coloured  and  handsome  flowers 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son  had  a  re- 
markably interesting  display,  comprising  many 
kinds  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  also  blooms  of  that  new 
variety  with  tubular  florets,  named  Grand  Due 
Alexis,  the  colour  white  touched  with  heliotrope. 
The  single  Cactus  kind  Marguerite  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  this  group,  the  flowers  white 
delicately  suffused  with  soft  rose.  But  the  chief 
flowers  consisted  of  charming  forms  of  China  Asters 
of  the  quilled  type.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  displays 
we  have  ever  seen,  the  flowers  staged  in  bunches 
and  of  remarkably  clear  and  distinctcolours.  pjyns- 
ford  Yellow,  described  above,  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ;  then  there  were  those  of  the  Mignon 
type,  imbricated  pompon,  Comet,  dwarf  Chrysan- 
themum-flowered, and  Victoria,  the  flowers  in 
every  case  being  remarkably  distinct  in  their 
characteristic  colours  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons  had  a  good  group  of  many 
hardy  things.  Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife  was  re- 
presented by  several  of  its  brightly  and  distinctly 
coloured  flowers,  whilst  one  may  also  make  note 
of  Arctotis  aureola,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  many  varieties  of  single  pom- 
pon and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  Eryngium  planum 
(silver  medal). 

Dahlias  made  a  great  show.  It  is  impossible  to 
mention  varieties,  as  in  every  case  almost  all  the 
principal  exhibits  contained  the  finest  kinds.  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  had  many 
boxes  of  cut  blooms.  Cactus,  show  and  fancy  va- 
rieties, the  flowers  clean,  bright  in  colour  and  re- 
presenting many  varieties.  Messrs.  .1.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  large  display  of  this  autumn 
flower,  also  such  splendid  things  as  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandifiora  and  tree  foliage,  of  note  for 
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its  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Amongst  the  single 
new  kinds  of  Dahlia  from  Messrs.  Cheal  there 
were  of  note  Mrs.  Wythes,  yellow,  streaked  crim- 
son ;  Magfjie  Daw,  oranfje,  and  .Sylvie  Marriage, 
whitish,  tipped  with  clear  rose  (silver  medal).  A 
similar  award  was  well  made  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
gardener  to  Mr.  \V.  Keith,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood, 
who  had  ten  bo.xfuls  of  .show,  fancy.  Cactus  and 
other  types,  many  of  them  of  his  own  raising. 
Their  names  are  now  fairly  well  known.  Mr.  E. 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  also  showed  Dahlias  well, 
the  varieties  all  of  the  leading  sections  (silver 
medal).  A  very  fine  group,  consisting  of  stan- 
dard plants  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflura, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nur- 
series, Slough.  The  plants  were  remarkably 
well  flowered,  and  such  examples  are  useful  for 
arranging  with  Palms  and  other  fine-leaved  things 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
had  China  Asters  in  variety — flowers  which  he 
knows  how  to  grow  well.  All  the  finest  types 
were  shown,  representing  this  excellent  strain. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  a  large  collection  of  Dah- 
lias, the  best  kinds  in  the  several  sections  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  W.  Sa'mon  had  cut  blooms  of 
African  Marigolds  and  Dahlias,  but  shown  with- 
out leafage,  each  bloom  close  upon  the  box.  This 
is  a  most  objectionable  way  (silver  medal). 

A  fine  group  of  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The 
Cactus  kinds  were  very  fine,  especially  one  named 
Mrs.  Francis  Fe'l,  to  which  we  recently  alluded 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Slowgrove,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  (Jatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  had  splendid 
specimens  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  to  which  a 
silver  medal  was  awarded.  A  bronze  medal  went 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  \\'altham  Cross, 
for  a  collection  of  autumn  Roses,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  which  was  that  given  an  award  of 
merit.  Besides  this,  the  China  Rose  Mme.  Lau- 
rette  Messimy  was  very  charming,  also  Duke  of 
York,  a  remarkably  free  and  beautiful  kind, 
excellent  for  the  autumn,  the  expanded  flowers  a 
warm  rose-purple  shade.  Their  new  Bourbon 
kind,  Lorna  Doone,  was  also  well  shown,  besides 
such  kinds  as  Dr.  Grill,  Christine  de  Noue,  Mme. 
Pernet  -  Ducher,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Clio, 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  G.  Nabonnand,  a  lovely 
soft  salmony  Tea  Rose,  Corinna,  The  Bride, 
Ernest  Metz,  and  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  a  good 
Tea  Rose,  delicate  lemon  in  colour. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  were  show  Dahlias 
from  Messrs.  Harris,  Scad's  Hill,  Orpington  ;  pom- 
pon Dahlias  from  Mr.  Turner,  one  named  Match- 
l?ss  producing  very  neat,  deep  crimson  flowers. 
There  were  other  kinds,  some  new.  Messrs.  Thos. 
Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  blooms  of 
the  comparatively  new  variety  (irand  Due  Alexis, 
whilst  Mr.  H.  Wilks,  Sandon  Hall  Gardens,  Stone, 
Stafls,  had  a  flower  of  the  curious  Stapelia  gigan- 
tea,  yellow,  barred  with  crimson,  and  hairy  at  the 
margin  of  the  segments.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  showed,  amongst  other  things,  fine 
plants  of  Nicotiana  colossea  variegata.  This  has 
broad  leaves,  variegated  with  glaucous  green  and 
creamy-white  ;  it  is  a  handsome  plant.  Messrs. 
Veitch  showed  two  excellent  dwarf  Caladiums, 
one  named  Lord  Rosebery,  the  leaves  bright  red, 
and  the  other,  Ladas,  deep  red,  with  deeper  veins. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  nu- 
merous, but  not  go  interesting  as  usual.  Melons 
were  shown  in  quantity,  but  were  of  poor  flavour. 
Seedling  Apples  were  also  numerous.  About 
fifty  dishes  of  Apples  with  a  few  Pears  came  from 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons.  The  Apples  were  of 
good  size  and  colour,  the  best  kinds  being  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Duchess'  Favourite,  Graven- 
stem,  Ecklinville,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Red  Haw- 
thornden.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor 
(very  fine),  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord  Sufiield,  and 
Clapp's  Favourite,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s 
Pears  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  A.  Jones, 
Greenford  Place,  Sudbury,  Harrow,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  vegetables,  some  of  the  dishes 
being  very  good  for  the  season.  There  were  good 
examples   of   Walcheren  Cauliflower,  Early  Gem 


Carrot,  large  Celery  and  Globe  Beetroot.  The 
same  exhibitor  had  several  dishes  of  Apples  (bronze 
medal).  A  number  nf  Tomatoes  of  a  new  seedling 
named  Palmer's  Triumph  were  staged.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Perfection  creased  with  Sutton's 
A  I,  but  not  equal  to  I'erfection  in  appearance, 
though  recommended  by  the  raiser  as  an  improve- 
ment (in  existing  kinds.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  Andover.  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Hoi- 
born,  staged  Tomato  Duke  of  York,  plants  in 
pots  being  sent,  besides  cut  fruits,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  seen  were  no  advance  on  older  kinds. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  iilants  be  tried  at 
Chiswick.  Some  good  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Cutt,  Stanton  House,  Wands- 
worth Common,  and  a  seedling  Melon.  Mr.  0. 
Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  a 
late  Grape  called  Frogmore  Seedling,  a  variety 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  Barbarossa,  with 
large  berries  and  tough  skin,  doubtless  a  gO(]d 
keepingGrapeandwith  handsome  lookingbunches. 
A  Grape  of  fine  appearance,  a  seedling  from  Gro; 
Colman  and  Alicante,  was  sent  by  Sir.  Crum]), 
Leamington,  and  named  Royal  Leamington.  This 
resembles  the  Madresfield  Court,  but  is  not  so 
fine  in  flavour,  having  a  very  thick  skin,  and 
in  taste  like  Gros  Colman.  It  will  prove  to  be, 
we  think,  a  good  keeping  and  market  variety. 
From  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  came  a 
white  Grape  with  a  brisk  refreshing  flavcjur,  much 
resembling  a  white  Frontignan,  and  named  the 
Cravista  Grape. 

Much  time  was  taken  up  in  testing  the  many  new 
Melons.  Several  were  sent  without  names  or  any 
note  as  to  their  origin.  .Some  of  the  fruit  was 
worthless,  and  a  few  others  past  their  best.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  had  a  medium- 
sized  one  named  Eclipse.  The  fruit  is  well  netted 
and  white-fleshed.  Seedling  Melons  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  Frogmore  Gardens,  also  were  over-ripe. 
Empress  of  India  Melon  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Tot- 
teridge,  Herts,  received  an  award  of  merit  last 
meeting,  and  was  again  shown.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  staged  at  this  meeting.  Two 
very  fine  baskets  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  E.  Featherby,  The 
Vineries,  Gillingham,  Kent.  A  cultural  award 
was  given.  Very  fine  samples  of  the  cut-leaved 
Rubus  laciniatus,  or  American  Blackberry,  were 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  this  variety 
being  one,  if  not  the  best  of  this  section,  and 
worth  extended  culture. 

Some  good  Brunswick  Figs,  Walburton  Admir- 
able Peaches,  and  highly  coloured  Humboldt 
Nectarines  came  from  Mr.  Fulford,  Trafalgar 
Park  (iardens,  Salisbury,  the  fruits  being  well 
finished.  iSeedling  Apples  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Cheal,  but  they  were  not  at  their  best.  The 
French  Crab,  gathered  in  1893,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Palmer  to  show  its  good  keeping  and  other  quali- 
ties. A  nice  dish  of  a  new  seedling  Apple  came 
from  Mr.  Clark,  Warlies  Park  Gardens,  Waltham 
Abbey  ;  also  finely  coloured  Peaches,  somewhat 
like  Barrington  in  flavour  and  colour.  Mr.  Dyke, 
Newark,  also  sent  an  early  seedling  Apple.  A 
curious  white  Cucumber  was  shown  by  Mr.  Herrin. 
Dropmore,  and  brace  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers 
by  Mr.  F.  Capp,  Wexham  Park,  Slough.  A 
new  seedling  Pear  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  was  named  Popham, 
the  fruit  large  and  of  good  quality  ;  it  is  a  seed- 
ling from  Grosse  Calebasse.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
The  (Jardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  sent  a  dish 
of  the  new  climbing  Bean  named  Veitch's  Climb- 
ing. This  is  on  trial  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  Roupell 
brought  a  basket  of  (irapis  in  variety,  such  as  the 
rarely  seen  Frontignans  and  others  not  in  com- 
merce, to  illustrate  the  lecture  on  British  Vine- 
yards. 

The  lecture  on  "Lord  Bute's  Vineyards,"  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  is  unavoidably  left  over  untill  next 
week. 

A  National  Potato  Show. —Having  heard 
many  wishes  expressed  by  persons  interested  in 
Potatoes  for  a  revival  in  some  shape  of  the  old 
Potato  exhibitions,  I  have  to  ask  your  consent  to 
allow    me    to    make  widely   known  that   desire 


through  your  columns,  and  to  invite  the  opinions  of 

others  ecjiially  interested  in  Potatoes  with  respect 
to  the  suggestion.  Should  the  coming  great 
fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  become  a  per- 
manent afl'air,  no  better  opportunity  or  more  con- 
venient place  would  offer  for  the  revival.  That 
would  at  least  show  that  in  no  sense  was  the  pro- 
posal put  forth  in  antagonism  to  the  R.H.S. ;  in- 
deed, the  promoters  would  look  for  and  no  doubt 
secure  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  R.H.S.,  as 
atlbrded  to  the  old  show  committee,  through  the 
use  of  Cliiswick  Gardens  for  trials  of  new  Potatoes. 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  revival  of  the  old  shows, 
liecause  now  I  am  absolutely  independent  of  all 
Potato  interests  other  than  such  as  attaches  to  a 
love  for  the  tuber  that  knows  no  abating.  What 
I  would  ask,  therefore,  is  of  all  persons  desirous  of 
seeing  National  Potato  shows  revived  that  they 
will  kindly  communicate  to  me  early  their  opinions. 
If  the  verdict  is  for,  then  I  think  it  would  be  most 
fitting  to  invite  all  favourable  to  a  meeting,  which 
I  am  sure  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  would 
readily  find  room  for,  on  the  first  day  of  the  great 
fruit  show — viz.,  the  29th  of  the  present  month; 
and  a  duly  representative  committee  could  then 
be  formed  to  promote  the  first  exhibition  next 
year. — Ai.kx.  Dean,  02,  Rirhnwnd  Road,  Kiiujaton- 
on-Thanir^. 

Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  —  Difficulty 
having  arisen  in  respect  to  note  4,  page  3,  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show, 
September  29,  October  "l  and  2,  may  I  ask  you 
to  state  that  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  Grape 
stands  fixed  therein  will  not  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Stands  of  any  reasonable  size  may  be  used. — W. 
Wilks,  Sem'lnn/,  B.II.S. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— The  weathe 
remained  cold  both  during  the  daytime  and  also 
at  night  until  Tuesday,  when  the  temperature  in 
shade  rose  to  70°,  making  this  the  first  warm  day 
for  nine  days.  As  showing  how  cold  the  weather 
has  recently  been,  I  may  state  that  on  five  of  the 
last  nine  nights  the  thermometer  on  the  Grass  has 
fallen  to  between  1°  and  4°  of  the  freezing  point. 
At  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  now  2°,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  4'  colder  than  at  the  same  lime  last  year. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  rain  has  fallen 
on  five  days  to  the  total  depth  of  about  half  an 
inch.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  past 
summer  was  the  paucity  of  sunshine.  On  seven 
days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded,  and  on 
twenty-two  others  the  sun  shone  for  less  than  two 
hours.  In  fact,  it  was  the  most  sunless  summer 
since  that  of  1890.  As  compared  with  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  the  sun  shone  for  altogether  162 
fewer  hours. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Caterpillars  on  Apple  trees  (E.  Semper). — 
The  caterpillars  you  sent  were  those  of  the  Poplar 
hawk  moth  (Emerinthus  populi),  oneof  theSphir- 
gida',  I  believe,  but  being  away  from  home  at 
the  iiresent  moment,  I  am  not  quite  certain ; 
however,  I  will  write  again  if  I  find  I  am  mis- 
taken, but  I  do  not  think  I  am. — G.  S.  S. 


Names   of  plants.— G.   T.  1'.— Angrajcum  fal- 

oatum. A'oniTxM^. —  Varieties   of    Athyrium    Filix- 

fiemina  (the   Lady  Fern),  quite  hardy. J.  F.  M.— 

1.    Aerides   japonicum  ;    2,    Cypripedium    barbatum, 

nice   variety. G.   PhiUijis. — ciobralia    leucoxantha. 

. J.   ir.,  Brighton. — 1,   Woodwardia  radicans  ;    2, 

Lomavia  spicata";  3,  NepVirodium  molle. 11'.  W.  P. 

—Species   of    Catasetura,  probably  C.   Scnrra. .T. 

Crispin.— Begonia  zebrina  ;  "bulbous-rooted  plant" 

is    Bomarea   C'arderi. Amo I ctir. —So\ida.go   lanceo- 

lata  ;    small  white  flower  is  an  Orchid,  specimen  in- 

sutticient  to  name. E.  L.— Probably  Pittosporum 

undulatum  ;  scrap  sent  too  small  to  identify  properly. 

Mrs.   Ji'c/?!/.— Calceolaria  chelidonioides. Vis- 

conntesx  Bomior. — Dlmns  moLtana  ;  perhaps  a  variety 

of  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  eay  from  leaves  alone. 

II'.  3/.— Tradescautia  zebrina. 

Names  of  fruit.— Hill  and  WJiitehead.— The 
fruits  were  not  in  character,  but  we  give  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  correct  names;  1,  Five  Crown  Pippin;  2, 
probably  small  f niit  of  Catshead  ;    3,  Warner's  King ; 

4,   Hoary  Morning. Lt.-Gen.  Benham  Massy.— 1, 

The  Czar;  2,  Damas  de  Septembre  :  3,  Jefferson's;  4, 
Pond's  Seedling. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— f/iahsjjeart. 


■     Rose  Garden. 

AMONG  THE  ROSES  ]N  SEPTEMBER. 

The  September  of  1893  was  remarkable  for  its 
good  show  of  Roses,  but  I  think  the  present  is 
even  better.  Last  year  we  had  good  weather 
after  a  hot  summer,  and  the  early  autumnal 
rains  brought  on  the  late  growth  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  Tliis  season  there  has  been 
no  perceptible  break  in  the  Rose  supply  since 
the  middle  of  May,  nor  does  there  seem  much 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  plenty  untU  late 
in  Octolier.  During  the  past  week  I  have  cut 
some  good  ti-usses  of  Hybrid  Teas,  notably 
Gustave  Regis,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Caro- 
line Testout,  Triomphe  de  Pernet  pere,  and 
Mme.  Pernet-EKicher.  As  autumnal  bloomers 
this  class  IS  grand  ;  indeed,  it  possesses  all  of 
the  perpetual  flowering  characteristics  belonging 
to  the  best  of  our  Teas  and  Noisettes.  I  have 
had  some  pretty  flowers  of  Princess  May  much 
less  opaque  tlian  usual.  Lady  Henry  Gros- 
venor,  too,  has  been  good  during  tlie  last  few 
days  of  Hner  weather.  A  splendid  new  Hybrid 
Tea  with  a  dreadful  name  is  found  in  Archi- 
duchesse  Marie  Dorothee  Amelie.  It  is  a  cross 
between  General  Jacqueminot  and  Mme.  Falcot, 
and  as  it  has  come  with  me  it  partakes  about 
equally  of  both  these  grand  and  well-known 
varieties  both  as  regards  growth  and  freedom 
m  blooming.  As  a  button-hole  Rose  it  will  be 
grand,  while  it  promises  well  for  forcing.  La 
Fraicheur  also  has  Mme.  Falcot  blood  and  is 
pretty.  I  gave  a  note  on  Mme.  Joseph  Bou- 
naire  la.st  week.  This  does  not  give  one  the 
idea  of  being  a  H)  brid  Tea,  but  as  it  is  the 
result  of  crossing  Adam  and  Paul  Neyron,  it 
must,  of  course,  come  under  that  heading.  SVe 
have  the  immense  size  and  growth  of  Paul 
Neyron  witli  the  more  refined  colouring  of 
Adam.  I  expect  to  see  it  good  during  a  favour- 
able season,  as  its  immense  substance  with  a 
tendency  towards  incurving  in  its  petals  will 
make  it  a  tine-weather  bloom. 

When  we  come  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
tliere  18  a  wealth  of  beauty  still.  We  get  a 
greater  depth  of  colour  in  many  varieties, 
Marie  van  Houtte  taking  a  deeper  rosy  tin.'e 
on  the  outside,  Mme.  de  Watteville  also  com- 
ing with  a  more  decided  shadin".  Sunset  and 
Mme.  Falcot,  with  I'Jdeal  and  W.  A.  Richard- 
son are  also  in  perfection  during  autumnal 
weather.  If  we  are  favoured  witli  tine  days  ard 
ilewy  nights,  onr  late  Roses  often  compare  most 
favouraljly  with  those  obtained  in  the  heit'ht  of 
the  season.  A  batch  of  Dr.  Grill  is  now  show- 
ing the  fiftli  crop,  and  it  is  equally  as  good  as 
any  produced  during  the  present  season.  Ru- 
bens and  Sombreuil  are  among  the  best  light 
coloured  Teas.  The  latter  is  an  old  Rose  very 
little  known.  It  was  sent  out  in  1851  by  M. 
Robert.  A  few  days  ago  while  looking  over  a 
nursery  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  bein<' 
Comte  de  Paris,  a  Rose  sent  out  some  twelve 
years  earlier  by  M.  Hardy.  Two  more  distinct 
Roses  It  would  be  difticnlt  to  find  both  in 
flower  and  growth.  The  Comte  de  Paris  (Tea) 
IS  by  no  means  a  good  doer,  but  the  flowers 
open  well,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  or  pink  on  the 
outside,  the  ground  colour  of  a  creamy  white. 
Sombreuil  is  a  grand  grower  and  very  hardy,  the 


flowers  in  large  trusses  ;  whereas  those  of  U. 
de  Paris  are  almost  always  solitary.  Sombreuil 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  white  Rose  ;  there  is 
more  lemon  and  sometimes  a  faint  coppery 
flush  in  the  centre.  It  also  commences  to 
bloom  extra  early — so  much  so,  that  1  very  sel- 
dom get  a  flower  from  the  first  crop  of  buds, 
although  my  stock  jilant,  now  some  forty  years 
old,  is  among  shrubs  and  well  protected  ;  but 
in  the  autumn,  and  especially  upon  maidens,  it 
produces  some  grand  trusses  for  cutting. 

We  still  have  several  good  dark  H.  Per- 
petuals  upon  the  Brier  stock.  Earl  of  Dufl'erin, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prince  C.  de  Rohan 
are  among  the  best.  The  last  is  giving  a  fine 
show  upon  pegged-dowii  growths  of  the  current 
season,  far  better  than  they  were  from  last 
year's  growth.  But  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  that  destructive  May  frost  which 
caught  the  first  crop  so  severely.  Annie  Wood 
has  seldom  been  so  bright  ;  an  extra  bright 
flower  of  this  must  rank  among  our  deepest 
scarlet  Roses,  while  the  perfume  is  very  power- 
ful. A.  K.  Williams  and  Charles  Darwin  have 
also  been  noticeable.  Devienne  Lamy  is  not 
much  grown  now,  its  moderate  growth  being  a 
great  drawback.  We  do  not  need  to  grow  any 
but  those  with  good  habits  as  regards  growth, 
hardiness  and  flowering,  but  this  Rose  occa- 
sionally makes  one  wish  to  see  more  of  it,  and 
if  grown  upon  the  Brier  stock  it  gives  a  grand 
bloom  now  antl  again.  In  Eclair  we  have  every 
good  i[uality,  but  it  is  better  in  autumn  than  at 
the  height  of  the  Rose  season.  Can  we  fix  a 
period  between  June  and  September  more 
deserving  of  this  term — Rose  season — than 
another,  especially  now  the  Teas,  Noisettes, 
and  H.  Teas  have  reached  such  a  height  of 
[lerfection  I  If  we  leave  out  the  early  garden 
Roses,  and  do  not  consider  the  H.P. 's  and  Teas 
from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  is  our  Rose  season  after  they 
once  get  well  into  bloom.  Among  H.P.'s  we 
have  cut-backs,  followed  by  maidens  on  the 
Manetti,  then  those  upon  the  Brier,  only  to  be 
met  again  by  the  second  crop  from  cut-backs. 
With  our  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  the  best  of 
those  poor  H.  Teas  which  may  even  yet  be 
mixed  about  among  H.P.'s  and  Teas — though 
who  is  to  decide  where  many  are  to  go, 
puzzles  me — we  have  no  break  all  through 
summer  and  autumn.  Anna  de  Diesbach  is 
producing  some  beautiful  silvery-rose  blossoms 
upon  its  long  maiden  growths,  and  Mine. 
Eugene  Verdier  is  doing  the  same.  When  good, 
none  of  the  silvery  rose  varieties  can  sui-jiass 
these.  Anna  de  Diesbach  is  a  seedling  from 
La  Reine  and  was  sent  out  some  fifteen  years 
later  than  its  parent.  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  is 
a  seedling  from  Louise  PejTonny  and  departs 
very  much  from  its  parent  both  in  growth,  shape 
of  flower  and  clearness  of  colour.  A  few  flowers 
of  this  have  been  extra  gooil  the  last  two  weeks. 
Another  Rose  which  does  not  often  come  worthy 
of  notice  with  me  is  Pierre  Notting,  but  this 
autumn  I  have  had  good  blooms  upon  the  points 
of  long  rods  some  6  feet  or  so  in  length,  a 
deep  crimson  with  violet  shadings,  large,  of 
good  form  and  most  exquisitely  scented.  1  know 
of  two  gardens  where  this  uncertain  Rose  is 
considered  among  the  very  best  dark  varieties, 
but  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  my 
friends  is  similar  to  my  own.  Not  being  so 
bright  a  season  as  usual,  Thomas  Mills  has 
come  to  the  front  again,  and  when  in  good  form 
few  can  surpass  it  as  a  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
flush  of  carmine  in  full  light.  Bruce  Fiudlay 
has  justified  its  raiser's  claims  as  a  good  and 
bright  autumnal  and  is  very  free-Vdoomiug. 
Although  John  Hopper  is  generally  at  its  best 
early  in  the  summer,  I  have  had  good  flowers 


upon  maiden  growths  this  season  and  can  still 
cut  the  same.  When  good  this  old  favourite  is 
hard  to  beat,  but  it  soon  loses  shape  and  col- 
our. How  many  of  our  Roses  do  the  same, 
and  how  soon  the  most  charming  freshness  is 
gone.  It  is  here  that  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
have  so  great  an  advantage  over  other  classes, 
for  their  prevailing  colours  and  shades  do  not 
show  any  su.spiciou  of  stalene.ss  for  a  long  time 
after  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perjietuals.  We  have 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  too,  among  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  which  always  looks  fresh  and  sweet  from 
the  bud  state  until  dropping.  Not  so  among 
the  majority  of  our  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  more 
especially  when  we  come  to  the  darker  varie- 
ties. This  is  a  pity,  because  it  is  only  the  darker 
H.P.'s  that  are  really  necessary  with  such  a 
grand  collection  of  Teas  as  we  now  have.  When 
touching  upon  the  latter  class  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion Medea  and  Luciole — two  that  are  in  per- 
fection now.  Both  are  thoroughly  distinct,  but 
Luciole  is  not  approached  by  any  other  Rose. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  grower,  but  is  not 
strong.  A  freer  bloomer  I  do  not  know,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  its  habit  of  growth, 
but  it  is  the  unique  shadings  and  exquisite 
scent  which  so  recommend  this  Rose  to  nie. 
Medea  is  a  deep  lemon-yellow,  of  good  habit 
and  very  reliable.  I  expect  to  see  it  more  fre- 
quently among  our  exhibition  Teas  as  time 
goes  on. 

]\Iaiden  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  upon 
the  Brier  stock  are  in  full  leaf  ami  growth,  but 
the  latter  upon  the  INIanetti  are  much  riper 
than  one  might  exjiect  after  so  wet  a  season. 
We  have  clear  proof  that  this  is  an  earlier  stock 
than  the  Brier,  and  we  shall  soon  be  lifting 
some  for  pot  work.  Notwithstanding  the  wet 
season,  oui  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  not  making 
a  lot  of  succulent  growth,  but  are  filling  out  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  for  going  through 
the  coming  winter.  We  have  already  had 
several  white  frosts,  and  they  are  certain  to 
check  any  undesirably  soft  growth  from  now 
onwards. 

Looking  through  some  thou.saiids  of  Rose- 
buds, I  find  them  sound  and  in  far  better  con- 
dition than  for  many  seasons.  The  union  is 
good  and  uniform  upon  medium  stocks,  but  I 
have  seen  several  cases  where  stocks  were  far  too 
highly  fed  to  command  the  best  results  during 
the  budding  season.  In  these  instances  the 
bud,  especially  of  small-wooded  varieties,  is 
completely  overgrown,  dt  else  so  much  so, 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  that  happy  me- 
dium we  so  desire  to  see.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  strong  and  large  stock  for  Ulrich  Bruu- 
uer,  John  Hopper,  and  Her  Majesty,  but  quite 
another  when  working  such  fine-wooded  kinds 
as  Monsieur  Noman,  Franfois  Michellon,  and 
Horace  Vernet.  The  same  applies  to  all  classes 
of  Roses  and  stocks,  and  where  not  allowed  for 
we  more  often  than  not  find  many  of  our  finest 
Roses  condemned.  KinoEwooD. 


Tea  Roses  for  autumn  flowering. — A  plan- 
tation of  these  is  now  in  fine  bloom  at  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  and  it  is  possible  from  looking 
at  it  to  realise  how  valuable  the  Tea  Rose  is  for 
autumn  flowering.  The  plants  are  dwarfs  upon 
the  seedling  Brier,  and  though  Mr.  Harry  Turner 
said  they  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
I  saw  the  plants,  cut  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
yet  they  were  laden  with  blossoms  .and  throw-ing 
up. strong  ruddy-tinted  shoots  that,  should  the 
weather  prove  favourable,  w-ill  yield  flowers  a 
week  hence.  The  varieties  were  Caroline  Kuster, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  Ri'a  du  Pare,  Hon. 
Edith  Oiflbrd,  Isabella  Spruiit,  very  fine  indeed, 
the  deep  canary  of  its  blossoms  very  attrac- 
tive :  Mme.  Charles,  bright  apricot;  Mme.  Lam- 
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bard,  the  rose  tint  very  bright ;  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  President,  its  roeecoloured 
blossoms  shaded  with  salmon  ;  Rubens,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  Sunset,  lovely  in  its  rich  shaded 
saffron-coloured  flowers.  TheoldBourbon  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  was  also  very  good,  and  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Grace  Darling.  In  some  collections 
elsewhere  the  Tea  Roses  suSered  severely  from 
the  late  spring  frosts,  but  flowering  sparingly  at 
the  summer  season  they  have  now  recovered 
themselves,  and  are  blooming  freely  and  finely  in 
autumn,  so  the  late  flowering  character  compen- 
sates for  failure  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In 
another  part  of  the  Slougli  nursery  La  France  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing  were  flowering  with  great  free- 
dom among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. — R.  D. 

Tea-scented  Rose  President.— This  Rose  is 
very  seldom  mentioned,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  there  are  two  or  three  others  very  much  like 
it  in  colour,  but  if  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know  of 
another  that  is  so  hardy.  I  know  a  plant  grow- 
ing on  its  own  roots  that  has  been  planted  eight 
years,  and  wliich  is  trained  up  the  south  wall  of  a 
residence  near  Taunton.  It  has  reached  a  height 
of  lU  feet,  and  produces  blooms  exceptionally 
large  and  continuously  from  early  summer  until 
very  late  in  autumn.  The  fact  that  it  blossoms  so 
freely  is  due  to  the  way  it  is  managed,  or  what 
some  people  might  be  pleased  to  call  mismanaged. 
All  the  attention  it  receives  is  that  when  the 
branches  come  away  from  the  wall  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  they  are  then  shortened  back 
a  little  and  nailed  up  again.  In  the  spring  any 
dead  wood  is  cut  out  and  any  loose  growth 
roughly  secured  to  the  wall.— J.  C.  Clarke. 

Hoses  Dulce    Bella    and    Dr.  Grill.— The 

former  of  these  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bennett  in 
18S9,  and  the  latter  by  M.  Bonnaire  in  18S7.  I 
have  grown  Dulce  Bella  from  the  first  and 
purchased  Dr.  Grill  two  years  ago,  and  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  Roses  resembling  one  another 
more  than  these  two.  In  no  point  can  I  discover 
any  difli'erence,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  "A.  H.'' 
would  give  his  impression  of  these  two  varieties. 
Under  glass  and  in  the  open  they  are  synonymous 
with  me.  Just  now  both  are  nicely  in  bloom,  and 
I  have  again  closely  examined  them. — R. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — Every 
autumn  this  grand  old  Bourbon  Rose  is  perfect. 
Although  we  now  and  again  get  a  good  flower 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  that  we  look  for  that  marvellous 
show  of  beauty  which  never  disappoints  us.  Look- 
ing back  over  many  seasons  of  varied  character,  I 
do  not  recall  one  in  which  this  Rose  has  failed  to 
please  in  the  autumnal  months.  No  variety 
does  better  upon  its  own  roots  or  strikes  more 
freely.  Old  plants  of  this  variety  transplant 
capitally.  Several  old  jilants,  many  of  which, 
both  standards  and  dwarfs,  were  fully  3  feet  to 
4  feet  through,  were  moved  late  during  last  spring, 
and  are  now  a  picture  of  health  and  beauty. 
Their  owner  had  serious  fears  and  proposed  secur- 
ing some  younger  plants  from  the  nursery  rows, 
but  these,  good  grower  as  Malmaison  is,  would 
have  taken  some  years  to  form  such  a  bank  as  the 
present  have  made.  It  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
petual blooming  Roses  we  have.  This  year  I 
gathered  it  among  my  first,  and  it  is  certain  to 
be  among  the  very  last. — R. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  HYBRID  PERPETUALS- 
In  the  Rose  garden  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  more  important  item  than  the  potting  or  re- 
potting of  the  plants,  and  on  which  subject 
"Ridgewood' has  given  .sound  and  excellent  ad- 
vice at  p.  252.  Judging  by  the  observations 
there  made,  it  is  obvious  j'our  correspondent  has 
found  some  who  discredited  the  advisability  of 
early  potting  for  these  plants.  Apropos  of  this 
subject,  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  prefer  a  later 
date  than  that  recommended  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  smaller  measure  of  success  as  a  result. 
While  fully  agreeing  with  the  remarks  of  "  Ridge- 
woud.'I  may  say  that  I  would  not  hesitate  for 


one  moment  potting  up  fresh  stock  from  the  open 
as  early  as  the  first  or  second  week  in  September, 
and  particularly  so  had  I  always  the  option  of 
selecting  the  number  of  plants  recjuired  from  my 
own  stock  and  from  my  own  garden.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a  full  measure  of  success  in 
such  early  pottings  is  that  the  wood  be  sutiiciently 
mature  for  the  purpose,  and  this  is  invariably  the 
case  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear  ;  indeed,  I  have 
already  lifted  fresh  stock  of  my  own  and  potted 
them.  Last  year  I  potted  up  a  number  of  young 
]ilants  of  General  Jacqueminot  from  the  open 
quite  early  in  September,  and  the  whole  lot  with- 
out a  singleexceptiondid  remarkably  well.  Not  one 
of  these  plants  w.as  lost,  a  widely  different  experience 
from  that  which  has  more  than  once  followed  the 
purchase  of  plants  from  nurseries  a  few  miles 
away.  The  plants  were  selected  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  wood,  in  all  cases  where  a  good 
growth  was  well  matured  to  two-thirds  its  length 
and  still  retaining  sufficient  leafage  above  to  pro- 
mote immediate  root-action.  Indeed,  it  is  at  this 
time,  particularly  when  the  warm  autumn  rains 
quickly  succeed  a  hot  summer,  as  in  the  year 
1S93,  that  these  Roses  begin  to  root  anew,  and 
that  vigorously,  so  that  by  getting  the  plants 
potted  early  you  secure  almost  intact  these  new- 
autumn  roots.  It  was  just  so  with  the  plants 
above  referred  to ;  indeed,  in  about  three  weeks 
from  being  potted  the  new  roots  had  reached  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  so  much  so,  that  in  about  five 
weeks  the  newly-jjotted  plants  were  fully  esta- 
blished. This  is  the  main  secret  of  success  with 
fresh  stock,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  pot  culture  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Lift  the  plants,  as 
"  Ridgewood " advises,  when  about  "three  parts 
matured ; "  this  is  excellent  advice  in  plain  and 
simple  terms.  All  that  is  needful  afterwards  is  to 
pot  them  in  good  sound  soil  somewhat  firmly  and 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  at  the  root.  If 
a  deep  pit  or  frame  be  at  liberty,  I  would  use  it 
for  the  freshly  potted  Roses,  because  a  close, 
moist  condition  may  therein  be  easily  maintained, 
and  the  plants  protected  from  sudden  bursts  of 
sunshine  would  be  less  liable  to  shrivel.  But  in 
the  absence  of  the  frame,  frequent  syringing  or 
overhead  watering  may  be  freely  indulged  in  dur- 
ing the  fii-st  fortnight  or  so,  when  root-action 
should  be  apparent  by  the  stiffening  up  of  the  re- 
maining leaves.  At  this  time  the  night  dews  and 
rain  will  supply  all  requirements  in  this  respect. 

And  now  a  word  about  those  plants  that  of 
necessit}'  come  from  a  neighbouring  nursery.  In 
all  these  instances  the  remarks  upon  the  early 
procuring  of  the  plants  apply  with  equal  force,  and 
beyond  this  I  would  also  urge  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  plants  as  near  home  as  pcssible,  and 
so  avoid  much  delay.  Plants  that  have  to  come 
long  distances  have  at  least  two  more  evils  to  con- 
tend with  than  those  obtained  close  at  home,  viz., 
the  drying  and  withering  up  of  all  small  fibrous 
roots,  together  with  the  chances  of  sweating 
during  transit.  Either  or  both  of  these  is  highly 
detrimental  to  the  plants,  while  the  latter  oc- 
curring to  the  roots,  moistened  frequently  for 
safety  during  transit,  often  terminates  fatally. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  where  large  numbers 
are  packed  together,  and  where  the  plants  have 
been  dipped  in  water  prior  to  planting.  This  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  where  adopted  I 
think  it  would  be  safer  to  use  comparatively  dry 
packing  material,  and  either  crates  or  straw 
bundles,  always  avoiding  large-sized  packages. 
On  receipt  of  a  fresh  supply  that  has  been  packed 
a  few  days,  I  make  it  a  point  to  carefully  examine 
the  roots,  and  a  fair  test  is  their  brittleness.  If  I 
find  the  larger  roots  limp  and  inclined  to  give 
considerably  before  they  snap,  I  decide  at  once  to 
immerse  them  for  a  short  time  in  the  water-tank 
prior  to  heeling  them  in  to  await  potting.  But 
there  is  little  hope  for  those  plants  whose  roots 
have  been  sweated  during  transit.  Then  there  is 
the  repotting  of 

Old-established  Pl.\mts. 

In  some  private  gardens  this  is  only  reconunended 
once  in  two  years,  but  amonggrowers  formarketthe 


general  rule  is  to  repot  the  plants  annually  during 
September  and  October.  Now  it  is  general  among 
these  early  forced  Roses,  and  particularly  such  as 
form  the  earliest  batches,  to  make  a  fresFi  growth 
after  the  plants  are  put  outside,  which  growth 
produces  (juite  passable  blooms  of  good  colour. 
There  are  also  growths  which  do  not  flower,  but, 
having  attained  their  maximum,  will  generally 
late  in  August  or  thereabout  commence  new 
growth  just  at  the  moment  it  is  not  wanted.  The 
only  way  to  keep  these  in  check  that  I  know  is  to 
keep  the  plants  quite  dry  for  a  week  or  two,  per- 
haps longer  or  shorter,  as  circumstances  maj'  direct. 
This  being  a  wet  and  somewhat  sunless  year,  I 
have  kejjt  my  earliest  forced  plants  quite  dry  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  usual,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  quite  a  scarcity  of  these  young  growths 
as  compared  with  other  seasons,  and  wood  of  ex- 
cellent quality  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  at  no 
time  have  the  plants  been  allowed  extremes  in 
this  direction,  but  that  given  has,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  now,  been  of  benefit  to  the  plants ;  and 
I  find  also  that  the  new  roots  of  autumn  are  less 
forward  ihan  usual,  so  that  1  am  hopeful  of  saving 
many  of  these,  which  in  former  years  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  repotting.  I  intend  using  these 
plants  as  my  earliest  batch,  and  as  I  usually  begin 
cutting  the  first  or  second  week  in  February,  the 
results  will  be  worth  noting.  All  those  plants 
that  are  merely  shaken  out  and  returned  to  pots 
of  similar  size  should  be  jiotted  without  any 
further  delay,  while  those  which  are  destined  to 
receive  a  shift  into  a  larger  size  may  wait  till  later. 
When  the  plants  are  potted  and  new  roots  pro- 
duced, see  that  they  do  not  get  overdone  with 
water,  either  by  rain  or  otherwise,  and  so  sour  the 
soil  in  their  early  days.  As  soon  as  convenient  in 
the  end  of  October  the  plants  will  be  best  under 
cover,  at  least  those  intended  for  the  earliest 
batch,  that  the  soil  may  dry  up  well  before  prun- 
ing is  begun.  After  this  the  safest  way  to  a 
successful  house  of  bloom  is  to  let  the  plants 
break  away  as  slowly  and  as  naturally  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Keep  the  temperature 
as  near  to  45°  as  possible  during  the  first  month 
or  so,  a  week  longer  rather  than  the  reverse  ;  then 
an  increase  of  not  more  than  5"  may  be  given,  and 
if  good  Roses  are  appreciated,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  forthcoming  in  this  temperature,  all  else 
being  etjual,  than  any  I  know.  I  have  frequently 
stated  that  nothing  will  test  the  watchfulness  and 
patience  of  a  man  more  than  the  growing  of  good 
red  Roses.  In  these  colour  is  the  most  important 
point,  and  a  temperature  that  has  been  fluctuat- 
mg  and  at  times  nice  and  comfortable  to  the  in- 
dividual is  not  going  to  produce  Roses  noteworthy 
for  colour.  A  few  degrees  extra  warmth  quickly 
tells  on  the  plants  while  growing,  and  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  long  season  of 
slow  growth  is  the  most  likely  to  prove  successful 
in  the  end. 

So  far  as  varieties  for  early  work  are  con- 
cerned, none  can  surpass  (ieneral  Jacqueminot 
either  for  shape,  colour  or  freedom.  This  variety 
also  finds  most  favour  among  market  growers. 
Other  kinds  grown  are  Baroness  Rothschild,  La 
France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fisher  Holmes,  &c. 
Those  of  purple  or  maroon  shades  never  find  much 
favour,  as  not  unfrequently  the  shade  of  colour 
under  glass  too  strongly  resembles  a  pickled  Cab- 
bage hue — just  that  which  a  market  salesman  can- 
not endure.  E.  J. 


SHORT  NOTES— ROSES. 


Rose  Ruby  Gold  is  only  Jean  Ducher  under  a 
second  name.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  sport  from  Catherine 
Mormct  when  worked  upon  Marechal  Niel,  but  after 
three  seasons' trial  I  fail  to  see  the  least  ditfercnce.—  R. 

Rose  Bruce  Findlay,  one  of  Messr.o.  Paul  and 
Son's  Roses  for  If  91-92,  is  just  now  very  briirht  and 
go^d.  It  is  as  an  autumnal  Rote  that  this  excels.  It 
is  of  good  growth,  very  bright  carmiue-scailet,  with 
fair  size  and  form. 

Rose  Marchioness  of  Lome  is  not  well 
known,  but  will  be  wlion  once  a  few  of  the  public  dis- 
cover its  grand  growth  and  thoroughly  perpetual 
character.     The  flowers  are  not  so  full  as  many,  but 
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the  Woom  is  large,  and  also  a  splendid  coat  flower  in 
the  bud  state. 

Hose  Mme.  Carnot,  a  Noisette  from  Moreau  in 
I?89-90.  is  well  worth  growing.  A  pale  yellow  William 
Allen  Richardson  is  a  good  description  of  this  Rose  ; 
it  also  resembles  it  v.ry  much  in  growth,  size,  and 
form.     Very  hardy  and  free  blooming. 

Bose  GoMen  Gate,  as  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  during  July,  is  certainly  promising,  but  it 
lacks  substance  i  nd  clearness  of  colour  for  its  particu- 
lar shade.  A  cross  between  Safrano  and  Cornelia 
Kook.  this  was  introduced  by  Dingee  and  Conard  in 
1891-92. 

Hose  Gustave  Piganeau  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory this  season  with  me,  Maidens  and  established 
plants  have  failed  equally  in  producing  flowers  of  any 
particular  merit.  Unless  we  get  a  good  bloom  there 
is  little  real  quality  in  this  variety.  The  colour  is  too 
undecided  and  soon  gets  paler,  putting  on  a  stale 
appearance  almost  as  quickly  as  Cheshunt  Hybrid. 

Rose  Hardy. — This  is  a  very  vigorous  and  com- 
paratively new  Dijon  Tea  raised  by  Xabonnand  and 
sent  out" in  1889.  Its  only  fault  is  that  the  number 
of  flowers  is  not  so  great  as  one  might  expect  consider- 
ing the  vigour  and  size  of  the  buth.  Even  plants 
planted  this  spring  have  made  stout  shoots  8  feet  high. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  flowers  now  open  which  are 
very  large,  full,  double,  and  globular,  but  high 
centred.  It  is  a  most  distinct  Rose,  in  colour  a  uniform 
paie  fawn-yellow. 

Hose  Eeve  d'Or. — Soils  influence  Roses  to  some 
extent,  tor  in  light  ground  thi.'s  kind  was  remarkably 
free  blooming  in  its  first  display,  but  this  seemed  to 
exhaust  it  fir  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  deep,  hea^-y  soil, 
however,  it  is  a  grand  autumnal  kind,  and  at  this  sea- 
son gives  fewer,  but  finer  shaped,  deeper  coloured  blos- 
soms. They  are  now  quite  a  buff  hue  internally,  and 
the  summer  and  autumn  growth  in  green  and  crimson 
is  no  mean  feature.  Someone  complained  in  the  spring 
of  this  Rose  being  rather  shy  blooming,  but  this  is 
not  60.     The  treatment  must  have  been  at  fault. 

Bose  IVEine.  Berard. — It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  praise  this  Rose  for  growth  on  walls  and  fences, 
but  a  trial  of  it  in  another  way  to  make  a  great  mass 
in  a  large  Rose  border  without  support  of  any  kind 
seems  likely  to  be  successful.  Certainly  the  bushes 
were  only  planted  this  spring,  but  they  have  made  the 
most  of  The  wet,  growing  summer,  and  row  are  pro- 
ducing a  nomber  of  fine  perfectly  double  flowers, 
which  always  open  well  in  autumn.  M.  Berna's  sa^s 
that  pinching  the  points  of  the  long  shoots  makes  them 
break  into  bloom.  If  that  is  so,  what  charming 
wreaths  of  Roses  it  will  form  when  established  as  a 
big  bush. 

Notes  of  the  Week, 


Dasystoma  quercifolia.  —  This  beautiful 
plant  is  now  in  flower  here  ;  the  stem  I,*!  about  2s 
feet  high,  the  flowers  about  2  inches  long,  and  of 
a  lovely  butter  yellow.  Has  this  ever  before  been 
flowered  in  cultivation? — T.  Smith,  yeirry. 

Senecio  pulcher. — This  is  very  fine  now  in  a 
bold  group.  It  is  nuite  distinct  from  anything  in 
bloom  in  September,  the  flowers  rose-purple, 
large,  and  produced  on  strong  stems.  The  best 
growth  is  got  from  deep  rich  soil,  but  the  position 
.should  be  rather  sheltered,  as  in  the  open  the 
flowers  are  more  likely  to  get  injured  by  frost. 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs  in  Vienna  gar- 
dens.— Lespedeza  Sieboldi,  native  of  Korea,  Japan, 
is  very  beautiful  in  flower,  and  noteworthy  also 
are  Lespedeza  tricolor,  L.  macrocarpa,  Hedy- 
sarum  multijugum,  and  Indigofera  tierardiana. 
C'otoneasters  are  beautiful  in  their  fruiting  state. 
This  morning  we  had  a  slight  frost. — Louis  Kro- 
p.-iTSCH,  The  Imperial  Garden.-,  Vienna. 

Dahlia  Negress.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  single  Dahlias.  We  recently  saw  a  bed  in 
which  this  was  largely  planted,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  effect  w.as  quite  spoilt  by  carmine-rose  in 
violent  and  unpleasant  contrast.  The  flowers  of 
the  kind  Negress  are  almost  black,  so  inten.se  is 
the  shade  of  maroon,  and  set  off  by  the  deep  yellow 
centre.     It  is  free,  but  not  wild  in  growth. 

Dahlia  Pearl. — One  sees  so  many  poor  kinds 
of  Dahlias  in  gardens,  that  a  really  good  variety 


for  massing  is  welcome.  Pearl  is  what  is  called 
a  show  kind,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and  creamy 
white,  whilst  the  plant  is  quite  dwarf  in  growth. 
It  is  rather  too  dense,  but  the  flowers  are  well 
thrown  above  the  rich  mass  of  leafage.  Such 
kinds  as  this  should  not  be  grouped  with  any  other 
form. 

Dahlia  Flambeau. — There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  beauty  of  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  varieties,  the  flowers  rather  strong 
in  colour,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  but  they  are  borne 
in  abundance  above  the  wealth  of  deep  green 
leafage.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  re- 
markably free,  and  belongs  neither  to  the  show 
nor  pompon  class.  It  is  midway  between  the  two, 
and  is  worth  planting  in  a  good  mass  for  its  rich- 
ness of  colouring. 

Carnation  Buccleuch  Clove. — I  herewith 
send  you  for  j-our  inspection  a  few  flowers  of  my 
new  Clove-scented  Carnation,  Buccleuch  Clove.  It 
is  a  very  free  flowerer,  strong  grower,  and  very 
sweetly  Clove-scented.  It  has  already  been 
awarded  five  first-class  certificates,  and  is,  I  con- 
sider, an  acquisition. — Jon.v  Forbes,  Ilairick. 

*»*  The  scent  is  strong  and  good  ;  the  colour  a 
poor,  wiry  rose.  We  ought  to  have  more  of  these 
scented  varieties  of  good  and  simple  colours. 
—Ed. 

Gladiolus  oppositiflorus. — This  charming 
species,  of  which  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  kindly  sent 
some  bulbs  in  the  spring,  has  bloomed  well  with 
us,  and  when  more  plentiful  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  will  become  popular.  Its  statelj' 
grace  and  tender  colour,  combined  with  vigorous 
constitution  and  showiness  when  in  bloom,  stamp 
it  as  a  handsome  garden  plant  well  worthy  of 
re-introduction.  A  charming  plate  of  this  species 
was  given  in  The  C;.\ri)EN  for  May  -'G  of  this 
year.  The  flowers,  arranged  exactlj'  opposite 
each  other,  are  open  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  spike  before  any  of  them  fade. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha. — This  is  a  delightful 
little  plant,  reminding  one  of  a  Ramondia,  al- 
though it  has  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  house. 
Several  plants  of  it  are  in  full  bloom  at  Kew, 
and  they  are  quite  tufted  in  habit,  the  leaves 
deep  green,  somewhat  heart  shaped,  small,  and  a 
contrast  to  the  deep  blue  flowers  borne  just 
above  the  foliage.  The  Saintpaulia  is  very 
dwarf,  and  forms  a  mat,  so  to  say,  almost  of  foliage, 
grows  freely,  and  bears  a  wealth  of  flowers.  It  is 
also  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at 
Swanlej',  and  is  likely  to  get  popular  in  gardens. 

Helianthus    multiflorus   maximus.  —  We 

have  before  made  a  note  of  this  splendid  perennial 
Sunflower,  but  two  beds  at  Kew  are  so  fine  at 
present  that  we  again  draw  attention  to  this 
showy  form.  A  good  many  rubbishy  perennial 
Sunflowers  are  grown  in  gardens,  but  this  should 
not  be,  as  there  is  plenty  of  good  kinds.  This  is 
certainly  the  stateliest,  and  is  worth  getting  a 
good  mass  of  if  it  be  not  too  obtrusive.  The 
growth  is  remarkably  robust  and  the  leafage 
broad  and  abundant,  whilst  the  flowers  are  carried 
in  profusion  well  above  the  foliage,  each  flower 
wide,  bold,  and  rich  j'ellow,  with  a  dark  centre. 

Ampelopsis  Engelmanni. — This  appears  to 
be  a  very  beautiful  kind.  We  noticed  it  in  the 
Royal  (hardens,  Kew,  latel}',  a  plant  being  trained 
up  a  st.ake.  The  leaves  are  split  up  into  quite 
narrow  leaflets,  the  whole  a  mass  of  ruddy  crim- 
son. It  was  the  rich  colouring  that  attracted 
attention,  and  there  is  a  delicacy  of  shape  in  the 
leaf  that  shows  it  to  be  far  less  rampant  and 
coari=e  than  many  Virginian  Creepers,  and  not  so 
formal  as  A.  Veitchi.  A.  virginica  was  also  very 
brilliant  in  its  crimson  dress,  the  leaflets  broader 
than  those  of  A.  Engelmanni. 

The  Watsonias  are  little  know  n  in  gardens, 

and  they  are  too  tender  for  every  place,  reijuiring 
a  greenhouse.  At  Kew  they  are  planted  in  a 
distinct  bed,  and  the  various  kinds  give  pleasing 
tones  from  white  to  rose,  the  tall,  (iladiolus-like 
stems  being  in  a  way  effective,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Gladioli.  The  Watsonias 
belong  to  the  Iris  family,  and  there  is  not  a  large 


number  of  kinds,  these  being  confined  to  South 
Africa.  They  need  much  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Gladiolus,  and  appear  to  be  more  difficult  to 
manage.  Perhaps  someone  who  has  these  Wat- 
sonias out  in  the  open  in  other  parts  of  England 
than  Middlesex  would  relate  experiences. 

Impatiens  Sultani. — This  is  a  fine  plant  for 
a  warm  house  if  it  is  planted  out  and  allowed  to 
develop  in  its  own  way.  A  large  mass  of  it  is 
very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  annexe  to  the  Water 
Lily  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  thus  one  sees  the 
true  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  Impatiens,  far 
more  so  than  when  the  plants  are  in  pots.  The 
plant  varies  considerably  from  seed.  One  gets 
quite  a  number  of  colours  in  the  flowers,  ranging 
from  pale  salmon  to  bright  crimson.  Last  year 
this  Impatiens  was  tried  in  the  open  for  the  sum- 
mer and  with  some  success,  but  in  such  j'ears  as 
the  present,  heat-loving  things  like  the  Impatiens 
are  not  happy. 

Cyrtanthus  sanguineus.  —  A  very  good 
form  of  this  splendid  Cyrtanthus,  by  far  the 
finest  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  C.  hj'bridus  recently  described,  is  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  It  is  remarkabl}'  distinct  from  C.  lutescens, 
C.  Macowani  and  that  set,  bearing  large,  bright 
red  flowers,  each  composed  of  broad,  spreading 
segments  recurved  somewhat  to  throw  up  as  it 
were  the  brilliant  colour.  This  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  worth  growing  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
more  useful  Cyrtanthus,  however,  seems  to  be  C. 
hybridus,  which  has  C.  sanguineus  for  one  of  its 
parents,  the  other  being  Vallota  purpurea.  This 
is  less  stiff  and  freer  in  every  way. 

Gaillardias. — These  are  very  useful  flowers, 
and  we  have  recently  seen  how  well  they  succeed 
in  warm  light  soils.  But  raisers  .are  getting  the 
flowers  too  large  and  lumpy,  with  the  result  that 
for  the  garden  and  any  other  purpose  they  are 
spoilt.  Too  big  things  soon  suffer  in  wet  climates, 
as  England,  the  large  lumpy  flowers  falling  about 
in  an  ugly  waj'.  In  the  endeavour,  too,  to  get 
new  colours  much  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  way 
of  securing  fine  self  tones.  There  is  too  much 
dull  crimson  in  them,  the  best  of  all  being 
flowers  of  neat,  even  shape,  not  large,  and  decided 
in  colour.  The  reddish  shade  so  frequent  is  not 
prettj',  and  should  be  got  rid  of  rather  than 
encouraged. 

The  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  features  of  the  gardens.  There 
is  much  beauty  amongst  these,  and  a  very  fine 
collection  of  tropical  kinds  is  grown.  N.  gigantea, 
the  forms  of  N.  Lotus,  particularly  the  beautiful 
N.  L.  dentata,  with  its  very  large,  handsome  pure 
white  flowers,  and  Ortgiesiana  (rose),  N.  stellata 
and  forms,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is 
N.  s.  zanzibarensis,  the  flowers  of  deepest  blue,  .a 
lovely  shade  of  colour  and  large,  are  very  fine. 
The'tropical  Water  Lilies  are  so  rich  and  beau- 
tiful in  colour,  that  where  possible  they  should 
be  grown.  One  knows  now,  through  the  many 
notes  recently  in  The  G.uidek,  how  much  beauty 
there  is  in  the  newer  hardy  kinds,  and  the  more 
heat-loving  forms  are  also  worth  notice. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitz-Wygram. — 
This  is  not  a  really  new  variety,  but  such  it  might 
appear  to  be  from  the  award  of  merit  given  to  it 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  a  superb  pot  specimen  of  it  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  ,fones,  of  Lewisham.  It  is 
evidently  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  this  purpose, 
the  plant  leafy,  and  the  flowers  produced  in  pro- 
fusion. They  are  not  large,  but  of  Japanese  form, 
and  creamy  white,  set  ofl'  by  a  j'ellow  centre.  It 
also  is  well  adapted  for  the  open,  and  a  row  of  it 
is  worth  planting  to  supply  cut  bloom  at  this 
season.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  early  varieties,  the  flowers  produced  in  grace- 
ful sprays. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — We  wish  these  charm- 
ing flowers  of  autumn  were  more  planted.  They 
are  full  of  beauty  just  now  amongst  root  stumps 
near  the  Cumberland  Gate  at  Kew,  and  it  is  in 
just  such  a  position  as  this  that  one  enjoys  the 
neat,  pretty  flowers  nestling  amongst  the  protect- 
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inf^  herbage.  They  appear  above  the  leafar;e, 
which  is  often  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  the 
flowers,  being  so  finely  veined  and  marbled,  the 
leaves  varying,  too,  in  shape.  It  is  in  such  a 
position  as  this  or  under  deciduous  trees  amongst 
leaves  and  in  vegetable  soil  that  one  gets  the 
true  beauty  of  these  lovely  autumn  and  winter 
flowers.  Clumps  of  them  are  pretty  in  the  rock 
garden  in  sheltered  nooks  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  get  splashed  by  heavy  rains. 

The  Coreopsis  or  Calliopsis  are  represented 
by  two  distinct  types — annual  and  perennial.  A 
mass  of  the  annual  C.  tinctoria  bicolor  which  we 
saw  recently  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  showiest 
things  we  have  seen.  Its  wealth  of  flowers  is 
delightful,  rich  yellow,  with  a  warm  brown  base  to 
the  florets.  The  seed  need  only  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  March  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom  and 
the  seedlings  be  thinned  out.  Of  the  perennials, 
C.  grandiflora  is  the  best.  C.  lanceolata  is  more 
grown  than  any.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  with  large 
golden  yellow  flowers  produced  from  June  to 
October.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  roots  each 
spring,  as  the  plants  disappear  if  allowed  to  get 
old.  The  plants  need  a  light  rich  soil,  as  they  are 
strong-rooting.  If  they  get  too  dry  at  the  root 
they  soon  dwindle  away. 

Show  of  British-grown  fruit  at   Crystal 

Palace.— To  prevent  any  possible  error  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  judging  will  begin  at  this  show, 
may  I  ask  you  to  state  that  it  will  be  11.30 
punctually.  On  the  entry  form  which  each  exhi- 
bitor signs  he  "  undertakes  to  have  finished  stag- 
ing by  11  a.m.  punctually,"  but  on  page  20  of  the 
schedule,  regulation  vii.  has  accidentally  slipped 
in  as  a  reprint  from  the  society's  annual  schedule, 
in  which  the  usual  time  at  our  fortnightly  meet- 
ings of  12  o'clock  has  remamed  unaltered.  By 
their  written  undertaking  the  exhibitors  are 
bound  to  be  ready  by  1 1  ;  it  will  therefore  be  no 
hardship  on  them  (particularly  after  this  notice) 
to  insist  on  the  show  being  cleared  at  ll.l.j,  the 
judges  commencing  punctually  at  11.30. —  W. 
WiLKS,  Secretary  E.H.S. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias  are  superb  plants  for  the 
autumn.  They  might  be  more  used,  for  nothing 
is  so  rich  and  splendid  late  in  the  year.  One  gets, 
too,  a  great  range  of  varieties,  but,  as  far  as  one 
sees,  nothing  excels  the  deep  crimson  forms.  L. 
fulgens  and  L.  cardinalis  are  very  much  alike 
and  well  known.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  is 
Queen  Victoria,  which  has  very  broad  chocolate- 
coloured  leafage  and  large  intense  crimson 
flowers  in  bold  contrast.  A  group  of  this  is  very 
handsome,  and  it  delights  in  a  boggy  place,  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  finest  development. 
Neither  L.  fulgens  nor  L.  cardinalis  is  very 
hardy,  and  both  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  has 
spoilt  many  good  groups.  Except  in  very  warm, 
moderately  dry  and  well-sheltered  spots,  the 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  Lobelia  should  be  lifted 
when  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  stems.  They 
may  be  planted  out  in  any  odd  cold  frame  until 
the  spring. 

The  Belladonna  Lily.— This  is  not  flowering 
so  well  this  year  as  last,  due,  of  course,  to  the 
different  character  of  the  weather.  Last  season 
exactly  suited  this  brilliant  garden  autumn 
flower,  that  delights  in  a  dry,  warm,  well-drained 
border.  Last  year  we  saw  several  splendid 
masses  of  it,  notably  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  residence,  Compton  Place,  East- 
bourne. From  notes  in  The  Garden-  one  also 
learnt  that  it  was  a  feature  in  many  other  places. 
Amarjdlis  belladonna  blanda  is  an  earlier,  lighter- 
coloured  kind,  and  a  fine  form  in  bloom  af  Kew 
has  more  metallic-coloured  flowers,  so  to  say,  than 
the  type,  the  segments  broader,  and  the  whole 
flower  of  bolder  aspect.  One  might  get  many 
bright  and  distinct  ett'ects  in  gardens  with  these 
bulbs.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  a  mass 
of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  its  lovely  flowers  set  oft' 
by  the  almost  chocolate  tint  of  the  sturdy  scape. 

Fine  Anemones  in  September.— I  here- 
with send  you  a  box  of   blooms  and  foliage.     I 


have  been  gathering  flowers  for  the  past  six  weeks 
from  seed  sown  on  March  19,  181I-1.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  dozen  blooms  have  been  picked  weekly. 
The  position  is  sheltered,  but  not  shaded,  lying 
well  to  the  sun,  but  not  on  sloping  ground. 
As  a  rule  I  cohimence  gathering  the  earliest 
blooms  out  of  doors  about  the  .second  week  in 
February  and  continue  until  .June,  again  com- 
mencing to  gather  those  from  the  March  sowing 
early  in  August,  and  continuing  until  frosts 
check  the  growth.  I  think  where  cut  flowers  are 
in  great  demand  in  private  places  there  is  no  class 
of  plant  that  rewards  the  cultivator  better  than 
the  Anemone.  I  lift  the  bulbs  during  the  month 
of  July,  and  thoroughly  trench  and  manure  the 
ground.  I  treat  Anemone  fulgens  in  the  same  way. 
— W.  Crichtox,  Cailli  Ward,  Co.  Down,  Ire/am/. 
*„*  Splendid  in  colour  even  among  the  finest 
flowers  of  autumn. — Ed. 

Property  in  growing  Mushrooms. — An  im- 

])ortant  case  has  been  decided  in  the  Chester 
County  Court  with  regard  to  the  nuisance  and 
heavy  loss  sustained  by  pasture  farmers  from 
Mushroom  trespa.ssers.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Blacon  Point,  Chester,  sued  James  Currell,  shoe- 
maker, of  Chester,  to  recover  nominal  damages 
for  trespassing  for  Mushrooms.  Mr.  Mason, 
solicitor,  for  Mr.  Smith,  said  considerable  damage 
had  been  done  to  his  client's  property  by  Mush- 
room trespassers.  Hedges  had  been  broken 
down,  gates  left  open,  and  horses  disturbed  and 
driven  into  fields  of  mowing  Grass.  John  Lunt 
(Mr.  Smith's  gamekeeper)  said  he  had  seen  forty 
Mushroom  trespassers  in  their  lields  at  one  time. 
The  Registrar,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard, 
gave  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed  and  costs, 
remarking  that  defendant  had  aggravated  his 
case  by  disregarding  the  notices,  and  had  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  exemplary  damages.  —St. 
t/a7?!f  s'.5  Gazette. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  from  Northum- 
berland.— I  have  sent  you  a  box  of  Carnation  and 
Picotee  blooms  from  the  open  border.  During  my 
experience  I  never  remember  Carnations  to  have 
been  so  good  as  they  have  been  this  season,  more 
especially  as  my  stock  of  plants  had  to  undergo 
a  most  severe  ordeal  in  the  spring  owing  to  my 
changing  situations.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bookham,  I  am  growing  some  of 
his  new  yellow  ground  varieties  for  the  first  time, 
one  or  two  varieties  of  which  I  have  enclosed. 
With  me  they  are  making  most  vigorous  growth, 
but  they  are  much  later  than  the  white  ground 
varieties.  I  have  had  a  long  season  of  bloom, 
having  commenced  cutting  on  July  18.  All  the 
blooms  sent  are  just  as  thej'  were  taken  from  the 
plants.  You  will  observe  how  few  split  pods  are 
amongst  the  blooms.  —  Robert  Elliott,  The 
Gardens,  Angerlon  Hall,  Morpeth. 

*»*  ^'^ery  fresh  and  handsome  flowers.  No  doubt 
the  cooler  north  brings  the  Carnations  in  later, 
and  they  have  a  freshness  of  colour  not  seen  in 
the  south  at  this  season,  if  ever.  We  have  not  for 
long  seen  the  Picotee  and  striped  Carnations  so 
good. — Ed. 

Oxydendron  arboreum.— This  Oxydendron, 

the  Sorrel  Tree  of  the  South-eastern  United  States, 
is  one  of  the  few  trees  flowering  during  August 
and  September  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  American  trees.  The  finest  specimens  to  be 
seen  in  England  are  probably  those  in  Mr.  An- 
thony Waterer's  nursery  at  Knaj)  Hill,  which  are 
bushy-headed  trees  20  feet  or  more  high.  It  has 
dark  green  oblong-pointed  leaves  about  5  inches 
long,  which  are  slightly  toothed.  The  slender 
racemes  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  each 
shoot,  and  each  one  is  0  inches  to  10  inches  long, 
bearing  numerous  white,  cup-shaped  flowers. 
The  tree  is  not  a  fast  grower,  but,  fortunately, 
flowers  with  perfect  freedom  when  only  a  few 
feet  high.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  is  far  from 
being  a  common  plant  ;  certainly  not  so  much 
grow  n  as  its  siiecial  beauty  and  the  scarcity  of 
flowering  trees  at  this  season  would  warrant.  It 
belongs  to  the  ericaceous  family,   and   is  most 


freiiuently  known  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Andromeda,  also  as  a  Lyonia  ;  the 
above  is,  however,  its  correct  name.  In  its  native 
state  it  is  found  in  low-lying  situations,  and  its 
re<iuirements  are  best  provided  for  under  cultiva- 
tion by  giving  it  a  moist  position  where  there  is  a 
good  depth  of  peaty  soil  free  from  lime. — B. 

The  blue  Rock  Bindweed  as  a  climber.— 

I  met  with  this  charming  plant  the  other  day  in 
(juite  a  new  and  novel  attitude,  but,  all  the  same, 
distinctly  pleasing.  It  was  trained  to  a  trellis  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory,  and  had  evidently 
been  many  years  established  there,  for  it  covered 
a  large  space,  and  its  chief  stems  were  quit«  thick 
and  woody.  Every  winter  it  is  pruned  back  to 
these  leading  shoots,  and  in  spring  it  breaks  freely, 
the  slender  shoots  hanging  prettily,  growing  and 
blooming  in  a  profuse  and  delightful  way.  I  have 
often  written  in  praise  of  it  as  an  outdoor  trailer 
for  the  rockery  or  as  a  bold  edging,  and  I  think  of 
all  the  plants  seen  and  tried  in  this  way,  none  can 
eipial  this  Bindweed  for  profuse  and  persistent 
bloom  if  it  becomes  established  and  survives  the 
winter.  In  June  it  was  the  glory  of  the  garden, 
and  now  in  September  it  is  still  fresh  and  bright, 
with  hundreds  of  lovely  blossoms.  One  batch  of 
plants  is  speciallj'  profuse,  as  they  were  extending 
over  the  walk  so  far  in  July  that  their  shoots  had 
to  be  shortened.  This  caused  them  to  break 
back,  and  only  severe  frost  will  stop  the  flowers 
expanding. — A.  H. 

Amorpha  canescens. — In  gardens  where 
Amorpha  fruticosa  would  occupy  too  much  room, 
tlie  genus  may  be  very  charmingly  represented  by 
this  much  smaller  and  prettier  species.  When 
grown  in  the  open  away  from  a  wall  or  other  pro- 
tection it  sends  up  each  summer  shoots  rarely 
more  than  2  feet  high,  which  flower  in  August  and 
September.  In  winters  of  even  ordinary  severity 
it  is  cut  back  almost  or  quite  to  the  ground,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  strength  of  the  plant.  As 
the  specific  name  suggests,  it  is  the  dense  cover- 
ing of  short  grey  hairs  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
that  constitutes  the  important  character  of  this 
species.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  being 
small  and  elliptical.  'The  flowers,  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  in  an  erect  raceme,  are 
small,  but  very  numerous  and  closely  packed, 
in  colour  bright  purple.  I  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  true  plant,  al- 
though it  is  frequently  advertised  in  continental 
catalogues.  Dwarf  forms  of  the  coarser  and  much 
less  valuable  Amorpha  fruticosa  are  evidently 
very  often  made  to  do  duty  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  does  not  often  ripen  seed  in  this  country, 
flowering  as  it  does  so  late  in  the  season  ;  this 
}-ear,  moreover,  it  is  blooming  quite  one  month 
later  than  last  year. — B. 

Autumn     Colchicums     and     Crocuses. — 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  flowers  now  are  the 
Colchicums  and  autumn  Crocuses,  which  give 
beauty  to  the  rockeries  in  such  gardens  as  Kew. 
No  rockery  is  complete  without  these  lovely,  but 
neglected  bulbous  flowers.  C.  speciosus  is  the 
most  beautiful,  perhaps,  its  delicate  rose-purple 
flowers  appearing  like  large  Tulips.  The  bulbs 
should  always  be  planted  with  a  groundwork  of 
some  creeping  plant  to  prevent  heavy  rains 
splashing  up  and  soiling  the  flowers.  C.  autumnale 
is  commonly  called  the  autumn  Crocus,  and  is 
charming  in  its  many  varieties,  some  flowers 
double,  others  single,  the  colours  varying  from 
purest  white,  a  very  beautiful  form,  to  deep 
purple.  C.  byzantinum  and  many  others  are  very 
similar  to  it.  C.  Parkinsoni  is  distinguished 
by  the  chequered  markings  on  the  purplish 
flowers.  Of  the  autumn  Crocuses  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  C.  speciosus,  a  lovely  flower  that 
one  wonders  is  not  as  common  as  the  familiar 
spring  kinds.  A  sheet  of  its  rich  purple-blue 
flowers  set  off  by  the  deep  orange  stigmata  is  a 
picture  of  colour  that  might  be  easily  had,  as  the 
bulb  grows  freel}'  and  increases  readily.  Its 
flowers  expand  with  the  sun,  and  when  gathered 
last  well.  One  can  scarcely  have  too  much  of 
this  beautiful  autumn  flower. 
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Trees   and   Shrubs. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS. 
The  flowering  se.ason  of  hardy  Azaleas  may  be 
said  to  conmience  with  this  species,  foi'  the  only 
one  to  unfold  its  blossoms  earlier  in  the  year  is 
the  purplish  rose-coloured  A.  rhombica,  which 
is  little  known,  while  A.  mollis,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  g^o^v^^  by  thousands,  both  for  planting 
out  in  the  open  ground  and  for  flowering  in 
pots.  A.  mollis  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
shrubs  that  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Robert  Fortune  in  1845,  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  it  made  uuich  headway  in  popular  favour. 
In  a  wild  state  it  occurs  in  the  alpine  districts 
of  Jajiau,  l)ut  both  in  that  country  and  in 
China  it  is  largely  cultivated.  Though  so  gene- 
rally known  under  the  specific  name  of  mollis, 
the  correct  one,  according  to  our  latest  bot.ani- 
cal  authorities,  is  Azalea  sinensis.     At  one  time 


of  attraction  for  a  longer  period  than  if  planted 
with  Ghent  Azaleas  alone.  Compared  with 
these  last  the  blossoms  of  A.  mollis  are  much 
larger  and  more  massive,  for  some  of  the  (ihent 
varieties  are  (juite  Honeysuckle-like  in  form, 
though  among  the  later  hybrids  there  is  a  great 
tendency  towards  larger  flowers. 

In  colour  the  blossoms  of  A.  mollis  now  vary 
from  white  with  a  yellowish  stain  to  yellow, 
orange,  orange-red,  and  pink,  a  far  greater 
range  of  tint  than  was  formerly  the  case.  A 
large  bed  of  A.  mollis  is  very  interesting  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  leaves  die  ofi'  of  diflerent  colours. 
Some  scarcely  change  colour,  but  drop  while 
yet  green,  while  others  turn  to  a  warm  brownish 
tinge  ;  some,  again,  are  of  a  dull  brown  and 
others  bright  red.  Those,  however,  that  ac- 
quire a  rich  yellow  or  orange  tint  before  they 
drop  are  the  brightest  in  hue  of  all  these  forms 
of  A.  mollis.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  see 
Azaleas    planted   oftener   in   our   gardens   and 


every  autumn,  u.sually  in  the  shape  of  neat 
little  bushes  bristling  with  flower  buds.  As 
they  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether,  with  the  continual 
complaints  of  our  farmers  that  crops  do  not 
pay,  such  as  this  Azalea  and  several  other 
good  and  well-tried  subjects  would  not  prove 
to  be  a  more  remunerative  crop  than  many  that 
are  now  gro^vn. 

A.  mollis  ripens  seeds  freely,  and  if  kept  till 
the  spring  and  then  sown  in  a  frame  they  are 
not  long  in  germinating.  The  young  plants 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  good  constitution  and  grow 
away  freely. — T. 

The  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  shown  in  the 

engraving  were  bought  many  years  ago,  when 
the  variety  was  comparatively  new.  They  have 
thriven  on  the  rootwork  here,  and  are  now  about 
8  feet  across.  There  was  no  frost  this  spring  to 
injure  the  flowers,  and  they  were  much  admired 
by  many  visitors. 

George  F.  Wilson. 
Healherbaiik,  JVeybridge  Heath. 


Azalea  inollis  in  a  Surrey  gurden.    Engraved  for  The  Garhen  from  a  photograph  sent  !)i/  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weyhridge. 


the  colour  of  the  blossoms  was  a  kind  of  salmon- 
red  and  orange,  but  now,  owing  to  seedlings 
being  continually  raised,  there  is  a  much  wider 
range  of  colour  to  be  found  amongst  them.  A. 
mollis  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  but 
from  the  early  season  at  which  it  flowers  the 
blossoms  are  often  cut  ofi'  by  late  spring  frosts 
or  cold  cutting  winds.  In  some  nurseries  where 
this  Azalea  is  grown  in  quantity  the  large 
breadths  of  it  form  a  showy  spring  feature  where 
untouched  by  frosts,  and  an  inspection  of  a 
large  mass  of  it  in  this  stage  shows  that  where 
planted  in  a  bed  or  group  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  arrangement  is  to  mass  the  colours  to- 
gether as  far  as  possible  and  not  dot  them  about 
promiscuously. 

Being  dwarfer  than  the  numerous  hybrid 
forms  to  which  the  collective  title  of  Ghent 
Azaleas  h.as  been  applied,  this  species  may  be 
used  for  the  outside  of  large  beds  or  groups, 
and  flowering  as  it  does  earlier  than  the  larger 
kinds,  such  an  arrangement  will  furnish  a  source 


woodlands  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
by  many  peat  soil  is  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  well-doing,  but  this  opinion, 
though  widespread,  is  erroneous.  True,  they 
delight  in  moist  peaty  soil,  but  they  also  grow 
equally  well  in  good  sandy  loam,  provided 
always  that  it  is  never  dried  up  during  the 
If  the  loam  is  rather  heavy,  a  liberal 


THE  HORNBEAM. 

Although  the  Hornbeam  is  not 
a  tree  much  cultivated  in  this 
country,  it  covers  no  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  ground  occujjied 
in  the  6000  acres  of  the  Forest  of 
Epping.  Why  it  should  have 
been  so,  raises  an  important  ques- 
tion as  to  its  economical  value. 
During  all  these  centuries  that 
pollarding  has  been  going  on  it 
standsan  object-lesson  to  foresters 
of  the  present  that  our  forefathers 
have  appreciated  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  useful — more  useful  indeed 
than  the  Oak  and  the  Beech, 
which  are  its  most  important 
fellows,  and,  consequently,  if 
there  was  any  conservancy  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  directed  to 
that  particular  species  of  tree. 
What  adds  to  one's  wonderment 
is  that  it  has  been  looked  upon 
by  many  as  an  exotic  tree  brought 
over  either  from  France  or  Ger- 
many early  in  the  16th  century. 
It  matters  little  for  our  purpose 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  al- 
though in  passing  we  might  say 
that  it  looks  like  a  native  tree 
not  suited  for  all  conditions  of 
climate  and  soils,  and  might  be 
mistaken  by  inattentive  observers 
in  days  gone  by  as  allied  to  the 
Beech.  In  fact,  Gerard,  in  his 
"  Herbal,"  mixes  it  up  with  not  only  the  Beech, 
but  the  Maple  and  the  Elm  from  the  rugose  sur- 
face of  its  leaf.  That  it  has  been  a  good  and  use- 
ful tree  for  domestic  purposes  goes  without  say- 
inf,  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pollards  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  forest  testify,  particularly 
in  the  Lower  Forest,  in  Epping  Thicks,  in  They- 
don  Forest,  in  St.  Thomas  and  Honey  Lane 
([uarters,  in  a  great  portion  of  Sewardstone  Manor 


summer, 

amount  of  leaf-mould  incorporated  with   it  will    towards  the  sloping  ground  to  the  river  Lea,  and 

render  it  suitable  for  Azaleas,  but  it  is  useless    on  the  other  side  of  the  New  Road,  in  the  wide 


to  think  of  growing  them  in  soil  of  a  chalky  or 
limestone  nature. 

In  planting  Azalea  mollis  it  should  if  pos- 
sible be  placed  where  the  early  morning  sun 
does  not  shine  full  upon  the  plants,  as  a  slight 
frost  followed  by  bright  sunshine  will  do  far 
more  damage  than  where  shaded  till  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  has  risen.  A  spot  as  much 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds  as  possible  should 
be  chosen  for  planting  A.  mollis.  This  Azalea, 
generally  consisting  of  mixed  seedlings,  is  sent 
to   this   country   from    Holland   and    Belgium 


area  of  Loughton  Manor.  So  pronounced  has  the 
work  of  pollarding  gone  on  of  these  Hornbeams, 
that  scarcely  a  single  "  spear  "  tree  has  been  left 
to  show  the  true  character  of  growth. 

Now,  why  has  this  been  so '!  Because  the 
parties  pollarding  have  found  out  that  it  is  the 
most  inflammable  of  woods  and  that  it  has  no 
equal  in  the  forest  for  fuel  or  for  duration  on  the 
hearth  in  presence  of  fire — as  Boutcher  says,  "It 
burns  like  a  candle."  But  its  utility  does  not  rest 
here  ;  it  is  so  hard  and  close  in  the  grain  as 
to  resemble  horn  itself — hence,  doubtless,  its 
anglicised  name— and  it  is  white  withal  in  the 
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wood  as  Holly  itself.  It  is  more  adapted  for  the 
saw  than  the  axe  because  of  its  cross-grained 
nature,  and  hence  a  special  wood  for  the  turning;- 
lathe,  used  in  ancient  times  both  in  this  and 
foreign  countries  for  the  yokes  of  oxen,  for  the 
cogs  of  mill  wheels,  and  now-adays,  where  get- 
at-able,  for  handles  of  tools,  for  skittles  and  for 
props  where  strength  and  durability  tell. 

The  pollarding  has  ceased  since  Epping  Forest 
has  become  the  patrimony  of  the  people,  and 
thinning  has  to  be  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  thin- 
nings, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  commanded 
a  ready  sale,  and  no  wonder,  because  the  whole 
of  those  pollards  can  be  used  up  for  some  one  or 
other  of  the  purposes  above-named— even  the 
branches  can  be  readily  disposed  of  for  Pea  rods. 
Althougli  the  forest  is  considered  outside  of  a 
profitable  return  view,  it  is  no  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  conservators  to  turn  these  thinnings 
into  profit.  More  than  that,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  Hornbeam  as  a  tree  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  every  youngster  in  a  proper  place 
should  be  allowed  room  to  raise  its  head  upwards, 
and  where  the  thicket  becomes  dense,  as  dense 
it  is,  unseemly  individuals  ought  to  be  cut  out  to 
make  room  for  the  coming  brood.  No  one  outside 
of  "forestry  knowledge  can  appreciate  the  gloom 
of  these  wide-spreading  branches,  and,  but  for 
judicious  thinning  adopted  by  the  conservators 
and  recommended  by  the  experts  in  their  recent 
report,  no  young  trees  could  live  even  if  they 
were  to  sprout  up  from  mother  earth.  In  the 
desire  for  the  conservation  and  extension  of  the 
Oak  and  the  Beech  it  is  clearly  good  policy  not  to 
stifle  out  the  Hornbeam. 

But  the  lesson  does  not  end  here.  Why  is  such 
a  tree,  eminently  valuable  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  not  cultivated  more  generally  ?  The 
agricultural  cry  in  Essex  is  very  sad,  and  several 
other  counties  are  giving  barely  remunerative 
returns.  Why  should  not  this  tree  be  more 
planted  on  the  lands  of  Essex,  Kent,  Norfolk, 
and  other  places  where  it  is  found  to  do  well  1 
The  greatest  drawback  that  foresters  and  forestry 
have  to  contend  with  is  that  there  is  scant  return 
'in  the  lifetime  of  a  man  and  the  want  of  capital. 
Here  is  a  species  of  tree  that  will  give  something 
like  an  adequate  return,  if  under  good  cultiva- 
tion, after  twenty  years'  growth.  True,  it  must 
be  planted  on  flat  lands,  or  the  London  clay,  or 
some  cool  subsoil,  not  on  the  chalk,  to  flourish  at 
its  best,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  that 
kind  that  are  not  paying  a  living  wage  to  any- 
body. A  portion  of  those  acres  might  be  so 
utilised.  The  timber  question  is  a  national  one 
and  must  be  dealt  with  from  a  national  point  of 
view.  The  ])owers  that  be  may  delaj',  but  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Our  waste  and  unpro- 
ductive lands,  both  highland  and  lowland,  must 
be  turned  to  some  practical  account.  There  are 
plenty  of  competent  foresters  to  carry  out  the 
work.  There  is  a  good  bit  of  moonshine  in 
ascribing  our  deficiency  to  the  want  of  science 
and  art  schools  of  forestry.  Find  the  money,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  toiled  to  be  proficient  wUl 
easily  find  the  men. — Exi'Ert,  in  Timtx. 


Orchids. 


AUTUMN  MANAGEMENT  OP  ORCHIDS. 

The  shortening  days  and  cldlly  mornings  and 
evenings  remind  us  that  the  summer  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
plants  for  passing  the  coming  winter  safely  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  next  season's  flower- 
ing, Orchid  growers  will  need  to  make  the  most 
of  the  sunshine  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
passing  summer,  with  its  long  spells  of  dull, 
wet  weather,  has  not  promoted  solid  growtli, 
and  there  is  all  the  more  need  of  a  thorough 
ripening  now  that  the  growth  on  many  species 
is  completed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  pre- 
cise directions  as  to  diminishing  the  shading  at 
this  season.     Much  depends  on  the  aspect  of 


the  house  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plants. 
Gradual  exposure  to  the  sun  must  ho  brouglit 
about  :i,s  naturally  as  p(i.ssil)le.  The  supjily  of 
water  to  tlni  roots  also  requires  much  more 
judgn)ent  now  than  when  all  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth.  Orchids  cannot  be  treated  col- 
lectively in  this  respect.  The  haljits  of  the 
various  species  and  the  state  of  growth  of  each 
plant  must  be  separately  considered,  and  the 
treatment  varied  accordingly.  Many  of  the 
larger  distichous-leaved  Orchids  are  still  grow- 
ing freely.  These  require  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  until  the  roots  show,  by  the  white  film 
closing  over  the  points,  that  their  season  of  rest 
is  at  hand.  After  this  less  water  will  be  needed 
until  in  winter,  when  only  give  sufSci-3nt  to 
prevent  shrivelling  of  the  foliage.  In  resting 
pseudo-bulbous  Orchids  it  is  a  mistake  to  with- 
hold water  too  suddenly,  as  the  roots  of  many 
s])ecies  are  most  active  just  as  the  new  pseudo- 
bulljs  are  formed. 

For  deciduous  Dendrobiums  I  find  a  rather 
sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere  desirable,  as 
it  prevents  the  starting  of  new  growths.  The 
water  supjily  must  be  gradually  lessened  until 
the  foliage  has  fallen,  when  no  more  will  be  re- 
quired until  the  new  year.  The  evergreen  sec- 
tion, too,  will  flower  more  freely  if  introduced 
t(j  a  drier  atmosphere  directly  the  growths  are 
finished,  but  these  must  not  be  dried  at  the 
roots  at  any  season.  Cymbidiums  are  very  rest- 
less Orchids,  the  flower  spikes  on  C.  Lowianum 
and  C.  giganteum  being  already  in  a  forward 
state.  It  would  clearly  be  mismanagement  to 
dry  these  at  any  season,  as  the  growth  is  more 
or  less  active  at  all  times.  Plants  of  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  that  have  been  growing  in  a  sliady 
position  must  now  have  more  light  and  be  en- 
couraged to  finish  up  their  growth  while  there 
is  yet  sun  to  ripen  it.  PhaUenopsids,  too,  nmst 
have  the  leaves  well  ripened  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pass  the  winter  safely,  but  care  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  scalding  during  liright  bursts 
of  sunshine.  Angiiloas,  Catasetums,  Oycnoches, 
and  many  others  as  the  jiseudo-bulbs  develop 
should  be  kept  rather  drier  at  the  root  and  in 
the  atmosphere.  If  these  are  arranged  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  respective  houses  they  will 
be  less  liable  to  break  into  new  growth.  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  and  other  late-flowering  Or- 
chids must  have  the  warmest  positions  with 
liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  to  encourage 
the  production  of  strong  flower-spikes  that  will 
help  to  brighten  up  the  houses  during  the  dull 
winter  months.  H.  R. 


Oncidium  incurvum. — This  well-known  On- 
cidium is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  small- 
flowered  kinds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  easiest 
Orchids  to  grow.  On  strong  plants  the  grace- 
fully arching  spikes  attain  a  length  of  4  feet,  and 
upon  these  the  flowers — each  little  more  than  an 
inch  across — are  plentifully  produced.  The  colour 
is  white,  with  numerous  narrow  bands  of  rosy- 
purple.  0.  incurvum  should  be  grown  in  pots  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It  thrives 
in  the  usual  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum, 
and  must  be  given  abundant  drain.age.  The 
flower-spikes  and  the  young  growth  appear  in 
early  spring,  and  should  grow  concurrently  until 
the  flowers  open,  by  which  time  the  pseudo-bulbs 
will  be  usually  formed.  If  placed  in  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere while  in  blossom,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
ripening  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  conserving  the 
flowers  over  a  long  period. — H.  R. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium. — We  have  few 
Odontoglossums  that  continue  in  bloom  so  long 
■as  this  New  Grenadan  species.  This  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  are 
produced  alternately  on  the  strong  branching 
spikes.  Although  as  these  become  bare  below 
they  are  not  so  ornamental  as  at  first,  the  flowers 


are  useful  for  cutting,  or  the  plants  may  be  ar- 
ranged with  B'erns  or  fine-foliaged  plants,  so  that 
the  ujiper  ])ortion  only  is  seen.  The  distinct- 
looking,  fragrant  flowers  are  each  about  :i  inches 
across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  light  yellow,  overlaid 
with  peculiar  lines  and  shadings  of  light  brown 
and  purpl*.  The  lip,  varying  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  rosy  purple,  is  spreading  in  front,  and 
ha^  usually  a  blotch  of  deejjer  colour  at  the 
base.  This  species  blooms  at  different  times,  the 
early  summer  being  apparently  its  natural  flower- 
ing season,  although  it  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  late  autumn.  O.  hastilabium  requires  more 
he.at  than  the  majority  of  Odontoglossums,  and 
should  be  crown,  in  company  with  O.  citrosmum 
and  a  few  others,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya 
hou.se. — H.  R. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum. — This  is  a  very 
fine  species  and  easily  cultivated  if  it  receives  the 
proper  treatment.  0.  cordatum  is  a  Mexican 
plant  and  requires  (luite  a  cool  house.  If  placed 
with  the  Odontoglossums  and  given  similar  treat- 
ment it  cannot  fail  to  do  well,  for  it  is  of  very  free 
growth  and  also  produces  its  blooms  in  abundance. 
The  flowers  appear  during  the  earh'  part  of  the 
year  and  will  last  .several  weeks  in  full  perfection. 
They  are  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sep.als  be- 
ing longer  than  the  petals,  and  both  nf^a  clear 
yellow  ground  colour,  the  former  thickly  marked 
with  transverse  bars  of  reddish  brown,  the  latter 
spotted  and  tipped  with  the  same  colour  ;  the  lip 
is  cordate,  pure  white,  tipped  and  occasionally 
spotted  with  chestnut-brown,  the  difc  being  of 
the  same  shade.  This  Odontoglossum  w.as  very 
scarce  for  many  years  after  its  first  introduction 
until  its  rediscovery  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels. 
It  much  resembles  O.  maculatum  in  growth  and, 
like  all  others  of  this  genus,  requires  good  drain- 
age. Pot  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num Moss,  and  as  it  is  an  evergreen  species  it 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  During 
the  season  of  growth  give  plenty  of  water. — G. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana. — A  good 
form  of  this  Orchid  comes  from  .James  Ingram  for 
a  name.  It  is  a  finelj'-coloured  variety  and  has 
white  sepals  and  petals  ;  whereas  in  the  variety 
Moreliana  they  are  deep  purple  and  the  lip  of  .a 
very  rich  shade  veined  with  rose.  Although 
large  importations  of  Miltonia  spectabilis  are 
received  annually,  this  form  does  not  appear 
abundant,  and  is  consequently  much  rarer  than 
some  others.  Miltonias  require  the  warmth  of  the 
Cattleya  house  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  abo 
shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  — G. 

Oncidium  macranthum  (G.  A'.). — This  is  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  beautiful  Oncidiums.  It 
is  certainly  late  for  this  species  to  be  in  flower, 
but  it  is  always  welcome.  This  species  first 
flowered  in  this  country  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and  grows  at 
an  altitude  of  about  10,OOU  feet,  and  therefore 
reijuires  quite  cool  treatment. — W. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum.  —  This  is 
somewhat  scarce,  but  deserves  to  be  more  freely 
grown  on  account  of  its  lovely  spikes  of  bright 
flowers  and  the  small  amount  of  space  it  occupies. 
This  S))ecies  is  very  compact  in  growth  and  will 
succeed  well  placed  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  small 
basket.  If  given  suitable  treatment  it  produces 
its  flowers  very  freely.  In  manner  of  growth  it 
resembles  the  PhaLvnopsis,  the  leaves  being  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  The  spike,  which  proceeds  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  is  erect,  G  inches  to  S  inches  in 
length  and  covered  with  many  small,  bright  rosy 
red  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar, 
the  two  lateral  sepals  being  somewhat  larger  tlian 
the  other  segments  and  all  of  a  uniform  colour, 
whilst  the  lip,  which  is  very  small,  is  of  a  muc'i 
lighter  shade  and  produced  into  a  small  falcule 
spur.  It  first  flowered  in  England  just  twenty 
years  ago,  but,  according  to  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach,  it  was  seen  in  cultivation  some  ten 
years  or  more  previously.  It  is  a  native  of  Bornea, 
where  it  is  found  growing  upon  the  branches  of 
trees  in  exposed  situations  in  close  proximity  to 
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the  rivers  and  streams  ;  therefore  under  cultiva- 
tion it  requires  the  East  India  house,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  well  charged  with  moisture.  Very 
little  material  is  needed  around  its  roots,  and  this 
should  consist  of  good  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  It 
enjoys  plenty  of  light  and  should  only  be  shaded 
when  the  sun  is  very  powerful  in  order  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  being  burnt. — U. 

Paphinia  grandis. — I  recently  received  a 
bloom  of  this  curious  Orchid  from  Mr.  N.  Gar- 
dener, of  Birmingham,  for  a  name,  but  the  flower 
was  imperfectly  developed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  this  genus,  with  richly  coloured  flowers, 
and  when  fully  expanded  measures  7  inches  or 
more  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  all  very 
similar,  broad  and  tapering  to  a  point,  of  a  rich 
chocolate-brown  colour,  irregularly  marked  with 
transverse  bars  of  yellowish  white  on  the  basal 
half,  and  a  small  margin  of  the  same  colour  ;  the 
lip  is  of  very  curious  structure  ;  the  claw  is 
blackish  purple,  which  widens  into  an  oblong 
creamy  coloured  disc,  and  from  which  proceed 
the  slightly  incurved  reddish  brown  fide  lobes, 
the  front  lobe  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
blackish  purple  falcate  teeth,  and  terminating 
with  a  bunch  of  creamy  white  hairs.  These 
curious  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  and  sometimes 
threes  upon  short  drooping  stems,  which  proceed 
from  the  base  of  the  new  growths.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  .small,  clustered  and  bright  green.  To 
succeei  with  tlie  plant  it  requires  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, similar  to  that  maintained  in  the  East 
India  house,  and  suspended  near  the  glass.  The 
pans  or  pots  should  be  about  two-thirds  filled 
with  drainage,  and  the  best  material  will  be  good 
fibrous  j>eat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  not  met  with  frequently 
in  cultivation. — H. 

Lselia  peduccularis. — This  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  small-gro%\ing  La-lia,  and  one  which, 
if  more  often  seen,  would  be  sure  to  find  favour 
on  account  of  its  very  delicate  and  pleasing 
colour.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  far 
back  as  1842  in  the  Bo/nnira/  Rei/lste>;  but  very 
few  plants  appear  to  be  in  cultivation.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  small,  roundish,  and  compressed, 
and  bear  on  the  apex  a  solitary  oblong-obtuse 
leaf,  which  is  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long 
and  deep  green  in  colour.  The  erect  s]iike  pro- 
ceeds from  the  top  of  the  bulbs  and  produces  its 
flowers  from  Sejitember  to  October.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  about  '2  inches  long,  the  latter  the 
broader,  and  of  a  delicate  shade  of  light  mauve- 
purple  ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  fold  over  the 
column  ;  the  front  lobe  is  oblong  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  other  segments,  with  a  small  creamy 
band  in  front  of  the  throat,  which  is  deep  crimson- 
purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  reported 
to  be  scarce  in  its  natural  habitat. — W. 


PHAL.EXOPSIS  VIOLACEA. 

This  is  a  very  compact  and  distinct  species  of 
the  Moth  Orchid.  It  is  now  in  several  collec- 
tions bearing  its  bright  and  interesting  flowers, 
which  are  carried  on  short  peduncles.  They  are 
usually  produced  in  pairs,  and  individually 
measure  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  across,  the 
colours  varying  considerably.  The  dorsal  sepal 
and  petals  are  similar,  the  latter  being  the 
broader,  oblong-ovate,  and  creamy  ytUow,  with 
a  shade  of  green  and  a  small  ro.sy  blotch  at  flie 
base.  The  lower  sepals  are  oblong-acute,  de- 
flexed,  the  outer  half  being  of  the  same  creamy 
yellowish  colour  as  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals, 
and  the  inner  jiovtion  purple,  shaded  with  violet ; 
the  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes  erect  and  bright 
golden  yellow  ;  the  front  lobe  is  obovate-oblong, 
clawed,  and  of  a  rich  magenta-ijuiple  ;  the 
column  thick  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  lip. 
The  flowers  are  of  charming  aspect  when  over- 
hanging the  bright  green  leaves,  which  are 
large,  brcjadly-oblong,  and  about  0  in.  to  8  in. 
in  length,  very  fleshy,  and  with  a  striated  and 
glossy  surfa.ce. 


This  species,  like  others  in  this  genus,  produces  ! 
thick  fleshy  aerial  roots,  and  therefore  requires  ' 
to  be  grown  in  an  atmo.sphere  well  charged  with 
moist'jie.  When  placed  in  the  East  India  house, 
suspend  it  close  to  the  glass,  care  being  taken  to 
shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Phalse- 
uopsids  should  be  grown  in  teak  baskets,  with 
a  small  quantity  oi  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal.  Where  a  house 
is  devoted  entirely  to  this  family,  sprinkle  the 
stages  and  floor  with  salt  occasionally.  P.  vio- 
lacea  is  a  native  of  Singapore,  and  first  flowered 
in  Europe  about  the  year  1801,  although  it  is  re- 
coi"ded  as  having  been  discovered  .several  years 
previously.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  varia- 
bility of  colour,  some  of  tlie  most  distinct  have 
received  varietal  names,  and  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  may  be  mentioned  alba,  a  variety  with 
almost  white  sejials  and  petals  and  a  light  rose- 
coloured  lip.  Bowringiaua  is  very  distinct,  with 
light  yellow  flowers  and  a  baud  of  purple  on  each 
of  the  segments.  Schnederiana  is  very  beautiful, 
with  mauve  lines  on  the  lateral  sepals  and 
petals.  G. 
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ONCOCYCLUS  IRISES. 

I  HAVE  received  several  letters  about  the 
management  of  Oncocyclus  Irises,  to  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  send  a  reply  in 
The  Garden.  Mr.  Selfe-Leonard  writes  as 
follows  :  "  Here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  import- 
ant query  for  you,  which  you  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  dispose  of.  As  it  may  occur  to 
others,  perhaps  you  will  answer  it  in  TnE  Gar- 
den. It  occurs  to  me  partly  for  other  reasons 
of  convenience,  and  partly  because  for  me  and 
man}'  others  paving- stones  or  their  substitutes 
are  not  readil}'  procurable.  It  is  this  :  W(.>uld 
not  all  your  conditions  be  met  by  growing  the 
plants  in  large  pans,  with  drainage  studiously 
complete,  say  10  inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  5  inches  or  G  inches  deep  i  You  would  thus 
have  the  plants  under  the  completest  control 
conceivable,  and  can  give  them  .sun  or  shade, 
dryness  or  moisture,  rest  or  shelter  as  required, 
etc."  To  this  and  other  similar  cpiestion.s  I 
would  reply:  1.  That  Mr.  Leonard,  from  his 
knowledge  of  plants  (though  perhaps  not  of 
these  particular  Irises),  is  in  all  proljability 
quite  as  good  a  judge  a.s  I  am  of  the  success  of 
his  plan.  I  have  never  tried  anything  of  the 
kind.  Speaking  rather  ofl'hand,  I  should  say 
that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Irises  should 
not  live,  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  they  may 
do  well  if  treated  in  that  manner.  But  I 
fear  the  depth  of  his  pans  is  too  shallow, 
and  it  would  surprise  me  if  they  make  as 
vigorous  growth  or  yield  as  fine  blossoms  if 
treated  in  this  way  as  they  do  when  planted 
out  in  an  open  border  or  frame.  2.  Mr. 
Leonard  wants  to  knew  if  1  protect  from 
wet  in  winter  at  all.  My  words  were  these  : 
"  When  a  long  spell  of  had  weather  sets  in  they 
can  always  be  protected  by  the  lights  being 
thrown  over  them,  though  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  about  it,"  but  in  the  end  of  my  letter 
I  expressed  the  belief  that  "they  can  battle  with 
the  rigouis  of  our  English  winter  without  any 
assistance  at  all  iclien  once  they  have  become  v:eU 
eslitblinhal."'  The  truth  is  that  I  have  seen 
just  the  same  eri'or  made  as  that  against  which 
''F.  W.  B."  has  guarded  your  readers.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  in  this  way:  If  these  Irises 
must  be  kept  dry  in  summer,  they  must  k  fortiori 
be  kept  dry  in  winter,  and  under  that  idea  a 
great  mistake  is  committed.  The  summer-time 
is  the  season  of  re.st  and  the  winter  is  the  time 


for  them  of  growth,  and  this  makes  all  the 
dili'erence  in  the  world,  and  I  wrote,  perhaps 
rather  strongly,  so  a.s  to  giuird  against  any  error 
on  this  head,  though  I  should  not  at  all  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  constant  saturation  is 
good  for  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  te 
emphasised  too  much  that  it  "is  certain  death 
to  one  of  these  Irises  to  have  water  about  it  in 
winter."  As  a  matter  of  practice,  I  had  more 
than  150  Oncocyclus  Irises  which  got  through 
last  winter  very  well  indeed,  and  which  had 
no  covering  over  them  at  all,  and  I  shall 
plant  about  250  or  300  more  this  autumn  which 
will  not  be  covered  with  glass.  With  regard  to 
those  which  were  originally  planted  in  frames, 
and  for  which  frames  were  available,  1  often 
told  the  gardener  to  put  on  the  lights  in  the 
dead  of  the  winter  when  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rain  falling,  and  I  should  think  it  was  for 
their  good.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
very  minute  and  explicit  instructions  about 
such  a  matter  as  this.  Every  man  must  con- 
sider for  himself,  and  watch  how  his  plants  are 
going  on.  If  he  has  glass  covering  available 
for  them,  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  wrong  if  he 
uses  it  on  occasion  in  winter,  provided  only 
that  ample  ventilation  is  supplied,  and  also 
that  he  takes  good  care  not  to  dry  up  his  plants ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  those  who  have  not  glass  ac- 
commodation to  ofi"er  will  be  able  to  manage 
without  it,  and  I  .say  that  because  of  the  many 
survivals  I  have  seen  under  such  circumstances  ; 
but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  great  difl'erence  between  plants  that  are 
strong  and  well  established  and  such  as  have 
been  only  recently  planted.  3.  Of  course, 
paving-stones  are  not  exclusively  suitable.  I 
have  only  used  them  because  I  could  get 
them  with  ease.  I  intend  to  make  a  bottom 
of  old  slates  this  winter.  Anything,  I  should 
say,  would  do  which  prevents  the  water  from 
rising  up  in  the  summer  and  yet  allows  of 
openings  of  some  sort  through  which  it  can 
sufficiently  escape  in  the  winter,  so  as  never  to 
become  stagnant  at  all.  4.  Of  course,  my  garden 
is  a  very  suitable  one  indeed  for  the  cultivation 
of  Oncocyclus  Irises  ;  peihaps  few  are  better,  if 
auj-,  in  the  kingdom,  than  it  is  for  the  purpos^e ; 
indeed,  this  was  one  great  reason  why  I  have 
taken  to  them  so  much  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that 
for  a  very  long  term  of  years  I  have  had  notliing 
regarding  them  but  disappointment  and  trouble, 
and  I  am  very  thankful  that  there  is  a  got  d 
turn  in  the  road.  It  would  surprise  me  greatly 
to  know  that  anyone  has  killed  more  Oncocyclus 
Irises  than  I  have  done,  for  they  have  passed 
through  my  hands  in  a  long  continuous  stream 
which  was  doomed  only  to  perish.  But  I 
believe  in  what  is  called  "pegging  away,"  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  as  yet  why  they  should  not 
do  well  in  many  other  districts  in  England. 
We  all  know  how  they  prosper  in  Cambridge, 
and  I  believe  also  in  Colchester.  They  aie 
worth  a  good  chance,  and  I  hope,  from  the  sort  c  f 
letters  I  have  received,  that  the  trial  in  many 
places  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

H.    EWBANK. 


Tropeeolum  speciosum. — I  never  s.aw  th's 
brilliantl3'-coloured  Tropa-olum  so  luxuriant  in 
growth  and  profuse  in  flowering  as  in  the  shrub- 
beries at  South  Stonchara  House.  In  one  part  of 
the  garden  it  is  in  a  border  facing  north,  the 
stems  entwining  themselves  about  the  Laurels, 
Junipers,  and  other  shrubs  12  feet  high.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  garden  it  is  growing  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  but  with  a  south-easterly  as- 
pect.    The  soil  is  somewhat  heavy  and  moist. — S. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— The  note  on  these  fire 
plants  at  p.  200  reminds  me  of  both  the  blue  and 
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purple-flowered  kinds  in  an  Essex  garden.  They 
were  planted  at  the  corner.s  of  walla,  where  with 
plenty  of  room  they  had  grown  to  an  immense 
size.  Before  being  planted  and  for  several  years 
after  they  produced  purple  flowers  ;  finally,  how- 
ever, the  eolour  changed  to  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
remained  so  ever  afterwards.  This  change  was 
attributed,  and  doubtless  justly  so,  to  the  poor, 
red,  sandy  soil.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  flowers 
change  eolour  through  the  plants  being  potted  or 
planted  in  different  soils,  but  never  anything  so 
pronounced  and  lasting  as  in  this  case. — J.  C. 


BEDDING   BEGONIAS. 

The  season  Las  shown  Begonias  as  bedders  in 
an  admirable  way.  Last  year  when  heat  and 
drought  prevailed  Begonias  were  singularly 
efl'ective  outdoors  if  kept  well  watered.  This 
season  the  richer  coloured  varieties  have  been 
wondrously  efl'ective  and  gay,  even  with  the 
drawbacks  of  frequent  heavy  rainfalls  and  cold 
nights.  Probably  tiiere  is  no  tender-flowering 
plant  in  cultivation  that  could  have  shown  up 
so  well  under  such  diverse  conditions  as  the 
Begonia.  Of  course,  these  merits  are  found 
almost  exclusively  iu  the  singles  of  the  large- 
flowered  section,  and  I  have  noticed  also  that 
the  deeply  hued  coloured  flowers  stand  the  rains 
much  better  than  do  the  yellow  or  white- 
flowered  varieties.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  place  where  the  single  Begonias  have 
not  been  very  efl'ective,  as  a  few  dozen  jdants 
have  in  a  small  way  been  as  strikingly  pleasing 
as  have  hundreds  or  thousands  in  nurseries. 
Old  plants  from  .say  three-year  tubers  give,  of 
course,  better  efl'ects  than  do  younger  ones,  but 
so  easy  is  it  to  get  stock  from  seed,  or  so  cheap 
now  are  good  tubers,  that  a  good  quantity  of 
three-year-old  bulbs  can  soon  be  had.  No 
doubt  strong  plants  thinly  disposed  on  some 
suitable  carpet  give  far  more  pleasing  efl'ects 
than  do  close  planting,  except  where  used  ffir 
edgings.  Thus  at  Hampton  Court  there  is  no 
more  efl'ective  edging  plant  than  is  Begonia 
Worthiana  in  a  young  state,  that  is  from  spring 
struck  cuttings,  but  plants  from  good  tubers  are 
much  more  efl'ective  when  thinly  disposed  on  a 
carpet.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  single  forms  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  bedding  plants  we  have,  not  only 
because  of  its  graceful  habit,  but  also  because 
the  pendent  nature  of  the  flowers,  as  with 
Fuchsias,  that  have  done  so  admirably  this 
dripping  season,  renders  them  impervious  to 
rain,  and  so  they  endure  wet  weather  so  well. 
It  may  be  that  to  some  extent  Begonia  flowers 
sufl'er  so  little  from  rains  because  all  are  more 
or  le.ss  drooping.  There  is  a  demand  for  varie- 
ties that  have  stiff,  erect  stem.s  and  hold  their 
flowers  up  boldly.  In  fine  weather  these  will 
be  most  desirable,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  wet  weather  they  will  not  sufTer  injury 
far  more  than  would  flowers  tliat  are  pen- 
dent. Mr.  Crook  has  at  Forde  Abbey  a  very 
dwarf  single  scarlet-flowered  variety  that  is 
evidently  a  Ijeautiful  form  for  small  beds  or 
for  edging  large  ones.  It  does  not  there  ex- 
ceed 7  inches  in  height  and  blooms  profusely. 
Whilst  the  ordinary  doubles  are  so  useless  and 
unfit  for  bedding,  there  is  a  strain  of  small 
free-flowered  sorts  that  makes  singularly  beauti- 
ful bedders.  Some  of  these  come  from  France 
and  others  are  home-raised.  The  chief  grower 
of  these  in  quantity,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Yeovil,  who  is  the  leading 
Begonia  grower  of  the  west,  and  who  has  in 
his  grounds  a  truly  charming  show  in  which 
these  free-flowering  doubles  play  an  important 
part.  There  is  one  variety,  Mauvette,  of  his 
own  raising  in  several  rows  that  present,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  beautiful  bedding  plant  I  have 
ever  seen.     The  plants,  of  perfectly  even  height 


— 12  inches,  are  covered  with  double  flowers 
of  an  intense  bluish  crimson  colour.  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  excel  it  in  Begonias  out-doors 
as  seen  at  Yeovil.  Then  there  is  another  home- 
raised  sort,  Dandy,  height  !)  inches,  and  with 
rich  crimson  flowers  that  are  rather  more  droop- 
ing. This,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  section, 
has  smallish,  pointed  and  laciniated  leafage  ; 
hence  there  is  on  tlie  plants  relatively  more  of 
flower  than  of  leaf  ;  whereas  with  the  large- 
flowered  section  the  case  is  the  reverse.  La- 
fayette is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  French  form, 
height  12  inches,  flowers  rich  scarlet,  and  won- 
derfully free.  French  also  is  Robin  Adair,  13 
inches  in  height,  with  pretty  small  compact 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet  hue,  and  very 
free.  Very  distinct  is  Conical,  flowers  bright 
salmon,  very  free  also,  and  .showing  a  most 
pleasing  colour  in  the  ma'S.  Bella  Donna  is 
English,  10  inches  in  height,  very  compact  in 
habit,  flowers  pale  pink,  a  very  pleasing  variety. 
Grandville  is  of  a  stout  sturdy  nature,  10  in. 
in  height,  the  flowers  well  thrown  up  above 
the  foliage,  rosy  pink  in  colour.  Clemeuce 
Denisart  reaches  a  height  of  15  inches  and 
has  ro.sy  pink  flowers.  Post  Boy  is  another 
very  pleasing  variety,  flowers  salmon  with 
white  centre,  the  plants  about  12  inches  in 
height.  Louis  d'Or,  some  5  inches  in  height,  is 
the  best  yellow,  and  is  charmingly  free  and 
most  pleasing  for  edgings.  I  have  thus  re- 
ferred to  these  because  I  saw  all  of  them  last 
year  and  again  this  season  fully  exposed 
and  blooming  in  quantity,  and  I  must  say  they 
all  present  singularly  beautiful  bedding  plants. 
Certain  I  am  that  they  are  much  better  adapted 
for  bedding  tlian  are  many  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties.  "Whilst  Begonias  bedded  out  give  no 
garish  efl'ects,  they  have  very  graceful  habits, 
and  in  that  respect  are  most  acceptable. 

A.  D. 


TIGER  LILIES. 

The  variety  of  the  Tiger  Lily  known  as  splendens  or 
Leopoldi  well  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  it, 
for  it  is  the  best  of  the  Tiger  Lilies,  and  a  mass  of 
it  as  at  Kew  forms  a  really  brilliant  feature.  In 
all  stages  of  growth  it  is  widely  removed  from 
any  of  the  others,  the  leaves  being  fewer  in  num- 
ber, broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  is  smooth  and  almost 
black,  and  on  the  upper  portion  only  slightly 
woolly  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  others,  clothed 
thickly  with  whitish  wool.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  kind  and  much  brighter 
in  colour,  while  the  blackish  spots  are  fewer  in 
number  and  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  form.  In 
many  places  Lilies  are  grown  in  pots  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  in  this  way  the 
Tiger  Lilies  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  L 
speciosum  come  in  at  a  very  opportune  period, 
that  is,  just  as  many  summer  flowering  subjects 
are  on  the  wane  and  before  the  Chrysanthemums. 
For  growing  in  pots  the  variety  splendens  is 
better  than  all  the  others  of  its  class,  as  the 
foliage  is  retained  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  in  any  other  Tiger  Lily.  For  planting 
in  the  open  ground,  however,  the  choice  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  one  particular  form,  as  there  is 
also,  firstly,  the  common  Tiger  Lily,  the  earliest 
of  all  to  unfold  its  blossoms  ;  next,  the  variety 
flore-pleno,  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  double- 
flowered  Lily  that  we  have  in  our  gardens.  Fol- 
lowing this  in  its  season  of  blooming  is  the  variety 
splendens,  and  then  comes  the  large  bold-growing 
form,  which  is  most  winters  sent  here  from  Japan 
in  considerable  numbers  under  the  name  of  L. 
tigrinum  Fortunei.  The  bulbs  of  this  as  im- 
ported from  .Japan  push  up  a  very  stout  spike, 
terminated  by  a  large  pyramidal-shaped  head  of 
blossoms,  which  are  rather  lighter  in  tint  than 
most  of  the  others.  The  whole  plant  is  very 
woolly.  The  double-flowered  form  of  the  Tiger 
Lily  alluded  to  above  owes  the  duplex  character 


of  its  blossoms  to  the  [letals,  which  overlap  each 
other  in  a  very  regular  manner,  and  thus  form  a 
sy;nmetric;il-Hha]ied  bloom  ;  whereas  in  Lilium 
elegans  flore-pleno  (the  best  known  of  the  other 
double-flowered  Lilies)  the  interior  of  the  flower 
is  filled  with  a  crowd  of  staminoid  segments, 
thus  being  totally  distinct  in  its  arrangement 
from  the  Tiger  Lily.  Regarded  as  a  v.ariety  of 
this  last  by  some  authorities,  and  by  others  as  a 
distinct  species  under  the  names  of  pseudo- 
tigrinum,  Maximowic/.i,  and  jucundum,  we  have 
a  very  pretty  Lily  of  a  slender  growth,  and  with- 
out the  bulbils  which  are  so  numerous  in  some 
forms  of  L.  tigrinum.  The  appearance  of  the 
bulb  and  the  contour  of  the  flower  suggest  an 
attinity  to  L.  Leichtlini,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
Lilies.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  jJeasing  shade 
of  pale  yellow,  copiously  spotted  with  red,  espe- 
cially towards  the  centre,  while  the  exterior  of 
the  bloom  is  also  suffused  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  slender  stem  and  the  way  in  which  the  grace- 
fully reflexed  blossoms  are  supported  on  long 
pedicels  .all  combine  to  render  this  a  very  charming 
Lily.  The  Tiger  Lilies  are,  in  common  with  many 
others,  much  hater  in  flowering  this  year  than  last, 
when  the  abnormal  heat  caused  them  to  open 
prematurely.  T. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Ltlifm  candidum. — Are  the  correspondents  who 
have  been  lately  writing  on  this  old  Lily  referring 
to  the  blight,  mildew,  or  fungus  that  attacks  the 
foliage  and  afterwards  too  often  cripples  stalk  and 
flower-spike,  or  to  some  disease  in  the  bulb  itself? 
If  to  the  former  of  these,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  no  attempt  to  deal  permanently  with  the 
disease  in  the  way  of  shallow  planting  or  annual 
lifting  is  of  any  use.  I  knew  a  garden  where  this 
white  Lily  was  grown  extensively.  A  special  point 
was  made  of  both  these  cultural  conditions,  and 
being  present  on  one  occasion  at  the  annual  lifting 
I  could  vouch  for  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
bulbs.  Yet  the  very  next  season  the  foliage  and 
flower-spikes  were  completely  destroyed,  and  as 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  disastrous  results 
happened  yet  again  the  following  season,  the 
cultui-e  of  this  |>articular  bulb  was  abandoned 
altogether.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  follow 
tins  example  unless  it  was  .absolutely  necessary, 
having  a  great  liking  for  the  grand  old  Lily,  and 
for  two  or  three  seasons  1  have  been  able, 
thanks  to  .several  dustings  with  anti-fungoid 
powder,  to  save  the  flowers,  although  the  foliage 
has  been  b.ad  quite  early  in  the  season.  Any  pre- 
paration wliifh  applied  to  the  foliage  would  keep 
the  same  healthy  and  vigorous  throughout  the 
summer  would  be  a  great  boon.  The  disease  not 
only  renders  it  unsightly,  but  such  an  early 
crippling  not  only  reduces  the  size  of  the  lloners, 
but  seems  to  dwarf  .and  contract  the  spike.  It  is 
detrimental  to  its  full  development.  As  I  h;jve 
.said,  I  save  the  flowers,  but  they  are  not  so  fine 
as  they  should  be  considering  the  early  vigour  of 
the  plants  either  collectively  in  the  spike  or  in- 
dividually. Given  a  fairly  suitable  soil,  I  should 
never  think  of  disturbing  this  Lily.  Our  clumps 
have  been  in  their  ])resent  quarters  ten  years,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  deteriorating;  mdeed,  the 
flower-spikes  run  up  nearly  6  feet  high  in  spite 
of  disease.  So  far  then  as  this  particular  disease 
is  concerned,  it  is  due  only  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  should  be  combated  by  exterior 
appli.ances.  Soil  and  situation  m.ay  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
disease,  but  they  are  certaiidy  not  responsible  for 
its  first  attacks. 

AuTOMN  woKic. — Borders  filled  with  annuals 
or  other  summer  plants  that  are  (piite  or  nearly 
over  and  are  likely  to  be  required  for  autumn  or 
early  winter  planting  should  be  cleared,  manured, 
and  deeply  dug  as  soon  as  possible,  Siicrificing  if 
need  be  a  little  flower  to  ensure  success  with  the 
plants  that  follow.  This  is  especially  ths  case 
with  those  things  that  one  is  .anxious  to  do  as 
well  as  possible — border  Carnations  for  example, 
for  which  the  ground  is  all  the  better  if  it  has 
time  to  settle  down  a  bit  before  planting.     The 
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plan  of  retaining  the  Carnations  in  their  quarters 
for  two  successive  seasons  was,  however,  produc- 
ti\e  of  such  a  wonderful  mass  of  flower,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  again  adopt  it,  and  if  so,  shall  only 
either  remove  a  very  few  layers  of  each  sort  and 
plant  on  a  prepared  border  for  another  season's 
laj'ering,  or  propagate  next  year  from  pipings, 
possibly  the  latter.  If  the  layers  are  allowed  to 
remain  I  shall  run  over  the  tjuarter  shortly,  re- 
move all  old  tiower-stems  and  "  missed  "  layers, 
and  then  fill  in  all  spaces  between  that  remain 
with  a  bit  of  good  soil,  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat  moss  manure.  What  are  the  best 
autumn-flowering  Carnations  ?  Countess  of  Paris, 
Murillo,  and  Raby,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed,  are  this  season  the  best  with  me ;  plenty  of 
very  fair  flowers  are  to  be  found  on  them  to-day 
(Sept.  14).  If  it  is  decided  to  sow  Sweet  Peas 
shortly,  the  ground  should  be  bastard-trenched, 
working  in  plenty  of  rough  manure.  I  do  not, 
howei'er,  advocate  autumn  sowing.  The  plants 
want  much  watching  so  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground  all  through  the  dull  months  ;  for  early 
work  it  is  preferable  to  sow  in  pots  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. If  a  quantity  of  flowers  is  required  in 
mid-autumn,  stepsshould  betakenatonce  to  extend 
the  outdoor  supply  by  means  of  protection  when 
necessary.  Unless  this  is  done  one  has  sometimes 
(for  a  late  harvest  festival  for  instance)  a  demand 
for  flowers  just  after  an  autumn  frost  has  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  unprotected  blooms.  Among 
the  most  useful  flowers  are  the  scarlet,  purple, 
and  white  decorative  and  Cactus  and  white  pom- 
pon Dahlias,  the  best  of  the  late  flowering  Star- 
worts,  and  one  or  two  October  flowering  white 
Chrysanthemums,  such  as  La  Vierge  and  Mme. 
Sentir.  If  some  portion  of  a  good  border  is  set  apart 
for  the  above,  doing  them  thoroughly  well,  the 
space  and  labour  will  be  well  bestowed.  An  extem- 
porised framework  can  soon  be  put  together  over 
the  plants  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
stout  Bamboos  as  uprights  and  smaller  sticks  as 
horizontals  for  the  top  answering  the  purpose 
very  well.  If  the  wind  is  anywhere  towards 
north,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  outdoor  glass  in- 
clined to  drop,  it  is  well  to  place  the  tiffany  over 
the  top  any  time  after  the  middle  of  September, 
prevention,  indeed,  in  this  case  being  better  than 
cure,  or  rather  prevention  is  possible  and  com- 
paratively easy,  cure  when  once  the  plants  are 
afi'ected  being  practicallj'  impossible. 

Window  boxes. — When  the  summer  boxes  are 
no  longer  requu-ed  or  are  becoming  shabby,  they 
should  be  promptly  removed  and  others  filled  up 
for  winter  put  in  their  place.  It  is  advisable  to 
take  a  special  note  of  those  things  that  have  made 
the  best  and  most  enduring  show  with  the  view 
to  their  propagation  for  similar  work  another 
season.  There  are  few  better  subjects  than  nicely 
grown  plants  of  any  free-flowering  Fuchsia.  The 
semperflorens  type  of  Begonia  mixed  with  Helio- 
trope also  makes  a  charming  box,  and  Trop;volum 
Fireball,  Campanula  carpatica  alba,  and  the  best 
of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  splendid 
trailers.  I  am  propagating  Petunia  Giant  of 
California  rather  largely,  it  having  been  a  great 
success  in  boxes.  For  winter  boxes  there  are 
many  berried  evergreen  shrubs  that  can  be  used, 
but  they  run  rather  expensive  if  a  considerable 
number  is  required,  and  those  who  wish  to  ha\e 
their  boxes  as  cheaply  as  possible  cannot  do  better 
than  invest  in  a  few  Ketinosporas,  the  green, 
silver  and  golden,  which  once  acquired  can  be  kept 
within  the  required  limits  for  several  seasons  by 
top  and  root  pruning.  After  the  necessary  number 
of  small  conifers  is  planted,  a  few  bulbs  either 
of  Crocus  or  Daffodil  may  be  inserted  in  each  box, 
and  the  whole  carpeted  with  a  hardy  Sedum  or  the 
email-leaved  Periwinkle.  Tulips  are  sometimes 
used,  but  the  flowers  are  too  large,  stiff  and 
staring  for  such  restricted  <iuarters  ;  either  the 
Crocus  or  Daffodil  is  far  preferable.  A  good 
vigorous  strain  of  Polyanthus  may  be  used  for 
some  boxes  ;  they  look  fresh  and  green  all  the 
winter  and  flower  splendidly  early  in  spring.  — E. 
BcRRKi.L,  Clart-mont. 

*,'  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  Carnation 
named  Alice,  undoubtedly  tlie  finest  white   yet 


raised,  full  of  open  flowers  and  buds,  which,  if  the 
weather  keeps  open,  will  continue  to  develop  for 
several  weeks.  Murillo  we  also  have  full  of  buds 
and  open  flowers.  We  gathered  some  fine  flowers 
of  each  of  these  sorts  on  September  17. — Ed. 


THE  CIMIGIFUGAS. 

(SNAKE-EOOIS.) 

These,  like  tlicir  near  relatives  the  Actfeas  or 
Baneberries,  are  really  graceful  and  beautiful 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  though  some 
of  them  are  veiy  old  acquaintances  in  botanical 
collections,  they  cannot  be  termed  common 
border  flowers.  Perhaps  their  unfortunate 
popular  names,  Bugbanes  and  Snake-roots,  may 
be  accountable  for  this,  but  another  reason  may 
be  that  h.ardy  plant  nurserymen  have  not  found 
out  that  they  are  handsome  plants.  On  refer- 
ring to  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  trade  cata- 
logues I  only  find  one  that  includes  a  Cimici- 
fuga,  but  this  one  happens  to  bo  the  best,  which 


Black  Snalce-root  (Cimicifuga  racemosa). 

Ls  C.  racemosa,  the  species  illustrated  in  the 
present  elegant  little  engraving.  There  are  or 
have  been  in  cultivation  in  botanical  collections 
in  this  country  about  half-a-dozen  species. 
These  are  C.  americana,  racemosa,  cordifolia, 
elata,japonioa.  anddavurica,and  perhaps  others, 
though  as  the  plants  bear  such  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other  they  may  have  become 
mixed,  and  others  again,  such  as  the  names 
C.  Serpentaria  and  C.  fcetida,  are  synony- 
mous with  some  of  the  foregoing  spe- 
cies. In  an  ordinary  way  there  is  no  need 
to  trrow  more  than  one  or  two  species,  as 
they  are  all  much  alike  in  general  character 
and  flower  much  about  the  same  time,  which  is 
July  and  August.  The  finest  undoubtedly  is 
C.  racemosa,  which  ranges  in  height  from  a 
yard  to  as  much  as  8  feet  in  places  where  it  is 
at  home.  Then  it  has  a  handsome  mass  of 
broad  and  much-divided  leaves,  and  sends  up 
stout  branching  flower- stems  feathered  with 
white  blossoms,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  quite  good  enough  for  the  choicest  bor- 
der, where  it  will  flourish  in  ordinary  soil,  es- 


pecially if  in  semi-shade.  But  where  it  luxuriates 
best  is  in  a  rich,  moist  woodland,  where  in  the 
more  open  places  it  becomes  as  wild  as  in 
its  native  woods  in  Vermont.  It  is  just  the 
plant  one  would  select  for  an  open  part  of  a 
shrubbery  not  over-run  by  hungry  roots  ;  it 
then  grows  into  a  stately  mass  in  a  few  seasons. 
C.  racemosa  may  be  seen  grown  under  the  name 
of  C.  Serpentaria,  and  some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  name  represents  a  finer  plant  than  the 
typical  C.  racemosa.  C.  americana  is  a  dwarf 
and  less  handsome  plant,  being  in  this  country 
rarely  above  2  feet  high  and  much  more  slen- 
der. C.  japonica,  which  is  a  comparatively 
new  introduction,  is  no  doubt  a  fine  plant  well 
grown,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  to  be  readily 
obtained.  C.  elata,  C.  cordifolia,  and  C.  da- 
vurica  might  be  left  to  the  collector  of  such 
plants,  for,  as  before  stated,  C.  racemosa  repre- 
sents all  the  garden  beauty  of  the  genus. 

Kcw.  W.    GoLDKING. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni.— This  is  now  making 
abundant  grass,  both  proving  its  true  perennial 
habit  and  affording  ready  means  of  propagation. 
Like  most  other  things,  it  can  be  helped  by  a  little 
timely  attention.  It  should  be  looked  over  occa- 
sionally for  the  grub  which  shows  itself  in  the 
leaves.  On  the  first  signs  I  pick  oS'  the  affected 
parts  and  so  prevent  the  grubs  from  getting  pos- 
session of  the  stems,  where  they  are  not  so  readily 
tr.aced  or  destroyed.  Then  the  flower-stems  should 
be  removed  to  the  third  joint  from  the  crown, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  hardier  tufts  of 
growth  for  cuttings.  These  are  valuable  as  an 
extra  stock  of  grass,  and  when  taken  with  the 
piece  of  main  stem  are  ready  in  a  younger  state 
compared  with  the  radical  grass  for  cuttings.  I 
leave  all  cuttings  in  the  stock  pots  till  spring  in  a 
cold  frame  and  then  pot  or  jilant  out,  and  they 
usually  flower  nicely  the  same  season. 

Linaria  repens. — This  is  well  known  to  be  an 
objectionable  plant  in  borders  or  rockeries,  but 
there  are  good  uses  for  it.  By  chance  a  few 
roots  became  mixed  with  the  top-dressing  soil  for 
some  old  walls.  The  plant  spread  moderately 
upwards  and  downwards  into  the  lower  seams  of 
the  stones.  It  has  been  in  flower  ever  since  early 
May  and  promises  to  continue  till  stopped  by 
frosts.  So  grown  (and  we  have  none  too  many 
free-flowering  plants  for  such  i^ositions)  it  is 
efl'ective,  and  many  iieojjle  have  fallen  in  love  with 
it.  Though  it  grows  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  in  fat 
border  soil,  it  rarely  gets  higher  than  a  few  inches 
on  the  wall  tops,  and  its  numerous  lilac  spikes  are 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  foliage.  It  may 
either  be  sown  or  set  by  means  of  its  running 
roots,  which  only  require  to  be  cut  up  into  lengths 
a  few  inches  long,  mixed  with  the  soil,  to  be 
pressed  firmly  and  here  .and  there  embedded  with 
small  stones  to  secure  them  against  heavy  rains  or 
frost  action. 

Teucrium  purpureum  is  a  quaint,  rigid  and 
evergreen  dwarf  bush  of,  with  me,  6  inches  to 
9  inches  stature.  Just  now  its  erect  twigs  are  for 
half  their  length  studded  with  bright  rosy  purple 
flowers.  The  species  is  worth  note  as  a  character- 
istic rock  plant  or  sub-shrub.  It  proves  perfectly 
hardy  in  Yorkshire,  and  gives  a  bit  of  good  colour 
at  a  late  and  desirable  season. 

Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis.— I  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  this  is  not  quite 
hardy,  and  which,  of  course,  may  be  very  true 
under  some  circumstances,  and  especially  when 
the  locality  is  north  of  the  Tweed.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  find  it  after  at  least  eight  years'  tri.al  hardy 
without  exception.  It  has  even  stood  the  winter 
in  tlie  open  in  pots  merely  jflunged  in  sand  and 
fibre  without  mulch.  I  never  protect  it  wherf 
o-rowing  in  the  open  beds.  Its  propagation  is 
simple  enough  when  you  have  a  good  healthy 
specimen  to  deal  with  ;  division  of  the  roots  or 
crowns  in   summer  or  when   the   main    show    of 
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flowers  is  past.  The  bulky  crowns  coming  away 
almost  without  a  particle  of  root  may  seem  un- 
promising ;  the  s])eeics  does  not  make  roots  like 
most  thint;s  either  in  form  or  quantity.  I  have 
one  little  method  to  mention  that  always  lielj.is  me 
with  this  as  well  as  some  other  long-leaved  subjects. 
I  arch  over  the  long  Rush-like  pseudo-leaves  and 
bring  the  green  points  gently  under  the  sand  in 
which  the  oft'sets  are  planted  ;  this  conduces  to 
their  freshness,  so  sustaining  the  whole  ])lant 
and  more  quickly  inducing  root  action.  For 
those  who  may  not  know  the  plant,  by  no  means 
a  common  one,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
very  dwarf  flowering  Rush,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  at  the  very  points  of  what  seems  to 
be  only  grass  ;  they  are  deep  Gentian  blue  and 
as  large  as  a  Violet,  and  something  like  it  in 
form.  With  me  the  flowers  open  in  May,  and 
they  have  scarcely  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grouse  shooting. 

Saxifraga  cuscutseformis. — What  a  pleasing 
little  plant  this  is  when  in  flower,  as  it  catches 
one's  eye  at  dift'erent  vantage  points.  The  large 
flowers  are  vastly  improved  by  generous  culture. 
They  resemble  big  white  moths  1  inch  to  IJ  inches 
long,  or  seen  on  the  upstanding  stems  at  certain 
angles  without  much  stretch  of  imagination  you 
might  fancy  the  flowers  to  be  the  long-shaped 
Elwes'  Snowdrop.  It  has  a  singular  and  extiuisite 
beauty  all  its  own,  and  I  wish  we  could  see  it  more 
often.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  cold  frames  in  w  inter,  or 
if  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  then  it  can  be  relied  upon 
for  flov^ering  at  least  six  months  of  the  year. 

Aster  Thompsoni. — Through  the  kindness  of 
a  garden  friend,  who  gave  me  seed,  I  have  raised 
this  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  plants  are 
now  mostly  afl'ording  a  few  flowsrs  each.  What  I 
wish  to  say  about  it  as  so  propagated  is,  that  it 
seems  a  variable  species.  The  colour,  size,  and 
form  of  the  heads  are  the  features  of  variation  and 
the  ray  florets  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
of  all.  All  the  forms,  however,  are  true  to  the 
feature  of  distinctness  compared  with  other 
Asters,  and  having  a  neat  habit  and  a  long  season 
of  flowering,  with  the  quality  of  undoubted 
hardiness,  the  plant  should  be  \alued  in  the  front 
lines  of  our  Michaelmas  Daisy  borders. 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis. — I  have  just 
measured  the  base  flower  of  the  central  or  terminal 
spikelet  of  this  grand  hybrid,  and  it  is  exactly  a 
diameter  of  3|  inches.  The  scapes  carry  a  com- 
pound spike,  and  each  spikelet  shows  flowers  and 
buds  to  the  number  of  seven  to  thirteen.  When 
we  consider  that  the  flowers  are  lasting  and  the 
buds  open  slowly,  but  long  ere  they  open  are  full 
of  rich  orange-scarlet,  almost  Roman  red,  the 
great  usefulness  of  these  highly-coloured  spikes 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  More- 
over, I  have  found  the  roots  hardy  when  protected 
by  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  mulch  laid 
on  at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather.  Truly  this 
is  the  imperial  variety  of  its  group  of  hybrids,  and 
the  eSect  either  when  grown  in  borders  or  pots 
is  remarkable.  I  think  we  should  set  about 
taking  advantage  of  this  late  summer  flower  to 
the  fullest  extent  as  being  suited  for  our  boisterous 
and  wet  autumns,  for  its  high  colour  is  not  attected 
by  a  rainy  season,  but  rather,  I  believe,  the  plants 
enjoy  the  wet  at  the  flowering  time. 

Phyteuma  campanuloides.— I  have  been 
struck  to-day  by  the  beauty  of  the  spikes  of  this 
species.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  spikes  of 
starry  flowers,  which  are  a  rich,  sheeny  red- 
purple,  because  it  is  well  known  that  otherwise 
the  plant  and  its  habit  are  somewhat  coarse. 
For  gathering,  however,  the  spikes  are  both 
elegant  and  rich,  especially  when  for  vases 
blended  with  material  of  the  character  of  Grasses 
1  foot  or  2  feet  long.  Each  flower  is  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  the 
five  petals  narrow  and  finely  pointed.  You  may 
grow  the  plant  anywhere,  so  that  its  untidy  habit 
need  not  be  conspicuous,  and  j-et  you  may  have 
its  abundant  flowers  available  for  late  summer 
use  indoors.  I  said  it  would  grow  anj-where, 
but  perhaps  I  ought  to  take  excejition  on  one 
point  of  culture,  and  that  is,  it  likes  a  soil  reten- 


tive of  moisture,  and  in  sandy  soil  or  over  sunny 

positions  it  might  not  be  as  free  or  the  flowers  so 
fine  as  otherwise. 

Onopordum  Acanthium. — This  (the  Scotch 
Thistle)  is  sometimes  described  as  perennial,  and 
sometimes  as  biennial.  My  own  experience  of 
it  is  that  it  is  biennial,  and  though  it  m.ay  endure 
longer  in  warm  positions  and  stony  soil,  I  should 
say  it  will  be  better  to  consider  it  as  but  of 
biennial  duration  where  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  it  as  a  decorative  subject.  What  a  noble 
plant  it  is  for  this  purpose  in  isolated  groujis, 
growing  6  feet  to  8  feet  high,  foliage  large  and 
spiny,  and,  together  with  the  stalks  and  stems, 
which  are  winged,  furnished  with  a  woolly  and 
silvery  ccvaring. 

Campanula  puUoides. — This  name  has  come 
to  one's  notice  .several  times  during  the  present 
summer,  and  at  last  I  have  found  out  by  the  help 
of  a  friend  both  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the 
character  of  the  [)lant.  I  am  all  the  more  pleased 
to  have  done  so  because  the  plant  is  one  worthy 
of  note  and  cultivation.  It  appeared  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind  as  a  seedling — 
doubtless  a  hj'brid  of  the  same  group  as  the  one 
called  G.  F.  Wilson  (carpatica  x  pulla),  but  it 
leans  more  to  the  side  of  pulla,  though  quite  dis- 
tinct from  and  more  vigorous  than  that  daintv" 
species.  The  name  is  a  fairly  descriptive  one, 
though  the  plant  is  of  a  far  more  leafy  and 
vigorous  character.  I  am,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Archer-Hind,  put  in  possession  of  a  flowering 
sjiecimen,  and  I  have  given  it  a  front  place,  such 
as  I  think  it  deserves.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkntall. 


The  best  white  Sweet  Pea.— I  do  not  think 
that  "R.  P.'s"  dictum  reg.arding  Mrs.  Sankey 
Sweet  Pea  being  the  best  white  should  go  unchal- 
lenged. According  to  his  own  showing  it  is  not 
a  pure  white,  and  that  is  at  once  a  mark  against 
it.  Another  thing  I  have  noticed  in  it  is  that  it 
has  a  cold  steely  hue,  which  is  not  at  all  pleasing, 
and  in  the  autumn  lowards  the  end  of  the  flower- 
ing season  it  assumes  a  sort  of  washy  pink  and 
white-blush  colour,  which  condemns  it  as  a  white 
Sweet  Pea.  Emily  Henderson,  which  is  simply 
an  improved  Queen  of  England,  is  to  my  mind  far 
and  away  superior  to  Mrs.  Sankey  in  purity  of 
colour,  size  of  flower,  freedom  of  flowering,  and  ro- 
bustness generally.  It  remains  white  all  the  way 
through  from  the  first  bloom  to  the  last.  In  July 
last  I  saw  two  good  patches  of  these  two  varie- 
ties growing  near  each  other  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  and  the  contrast  in  favour  of 
Emily  Henderson  was  overwhelming.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  which  Mas  the  best.  Blanche 
Burpee  I  do  not  know,  but  I  agree  entirely  with 
"  E.  M."  (p.  216)  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
Emily  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Sankey. — H. 

Double  Violets.— Is  there  more  than  one 
form  of  Marie  Louise  Violet  ?  When  at  Hackflood 
Park  recently  Mr.  Bowerman  showed  me  grow- 
ing on  a  north  border  a  large  number  of  strong 
plants  of  Maiie  Louise  flowering  so  freely,  that 
he  could  gather  literally  any  quantity  of  blooms 
daily.  He  said  that  his  former  stocks  were 
most  unsatisfactory,  blooming  sparsely.  He, 
however,  obtained  stock  of  a  fine  strain  from 
Dogmersfield  Park.  Mr.  Trinder  often  shows  of 
this  stock  the  finest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  at 
Kingston.  Several  hundreds  of  strong  plants  had 
just  been  planted  in  frames  on  a  south  border  to 
give  a  winter  supply  of  flowers.  These  have 
been  produced  from  the  side  shoots  of  last 
autumn,  cut  off'  when  ifted,  and  from  cuttings 
made  in  the  spring,  both  ways  being  very  suc- 
cessful.— D. 

Garden   flowers  at    Forde  Abbey.— Close 

under  the  stone  walls  of  this  ancient  and  most 
interesting  abbey.  Cyclamen  coum  is  now  flower- 
ing profusely.  The  stone  associations  .seem 
to  furnish  tliose  surroundings  which  make  so 
charming  an  alpine  quite  at  home.  Colchicums 
also  are  blooming  freely  in  a  similar  position,  but 
they  are  far  more  beautiful  in  clusters  on  Grass  in 


a  sort  of  semi-wild  garden  which  Mr.  Crook  has 
formed,  and  where  bulbs  and  hardy  shrubs  seem 
wonderfully  .at  home.  Near  by,  too,  is  a  most 
charming  garden  that  is  now  full  of  flowers  of 
literally  every  description,  and  in  beds  and 
borders  of  the  most  informal  character.  Here  the 
favoured  idea  of  getting  good  clumps  or  masses  of 
one  sort  of  plant  is  well  carried  out;  hence  arc 
seen  in  bulk  Fuchsias,  white  Snapdragons,  Zinnits 
in  colours.  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Harpaliums,  Rud- 
beckias,  white  Japan  Anemones,  interspersed  with 
shrubs  or  some  big  clumps  of  foliage,  the  effect 
being  most  delightful.  I  have  nowhere  seen  on 
Grass  so  attractive  a  conglomerate  flower  garden 
as  this  is.  An  odd  effect  is  [iroduced  by  Clematis 
Jackmani  planted  in  a  round  bed,  over  which 
is  fixed  in  a  rough  way  a  quantity  of  sticks,  so 
as  to  form  a  cone  over  which  the  climbers  run, 
entirely  covering  the  supports  and  smothering 
the  bed  with  bloom.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
the  path  borders  are  full  of  flowers,  and  bushels 
may  be  cut  constantly  without  detracting  from 
the  display.  It  is  indeed  a  great  merit  in  any 
garden  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting  as  well  as  for  outside  show.  The  hardy 
plants  so  finely  grown  elsewhere  add  largely  to 
the  general  wealth  of  bloom.  The  old  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis,  not  contorted  by  pegging  down, 
but  grown  erect,  flowers  most  beautifully,  and  on 
a  north  wall  the  Flame  Nasturtium  is  all  aglow 
with  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. — A.  D. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  KR.ETZERI. 
This  note  is  prompted  by  a  recent  article  in 
The  G.^eden,  in  which  "the  white  variety  album 
or  Krietzeri"  is  referred  to,  thus  implying  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  ;  but  such  is  really  not 
the  case,  although  at  Kew  I  see  both  forms  are 
grouped  under  the  varietal  name  of  album.  The 
variety  Krwtzeri  is  that  form  which  is  sent  to  this 
country  from  Japan  in  such  numbers  when 
dormant,  and  as  the  bulbs  are  frequently  disposed 
of  at  the  auction  sales  under  the  name  of  album, 
much  confusion  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  finer 
of  the  two  is  undoubtedly  Kra'tzeri,  which  forms 
a  very  regularly  reflexed,  pure  white  flower, 
except  for  a  greenish  stripe  which  extends  about 
half-way  down  the  centre  of  each  petal.  In  this 
the  outside  of  the  flower  is  of  a  greenish  tinge. 
Tlie  leaves  of  Kra-tzeri  are  narrower  than  in  most 
of  the  others  and  of  a  paler  green  tint,  while 
they  are  thickly  arranged  on  the  stem.  In  this 
the  flower-stalks,  base  of  the  leaves,  and  stem  of 
the  plant  are  all  green.  In  the  variety  album,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stem,  leaf-stalks,  and  ex- 
terior of  the  bloom  are  tinged  more  or  less  with 
chocolate,  while  the  expanded  blossoms,  though 
whiter  in  the  interior  than  these  of  Kiwtzeri  (for 
they  are  without  the  greenish  stripe),  have  the 
segments  of  the  flower  disposed  more  irregularly, 
so  that  the  blooms  are  not  so  gracefully  reflexed 
as  those  of  Kr;vtzeri.  The  bulbs,  too,  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  for  while  those  of  Kra't- 
zeri  are  of  a  yellow^ish  tinge,  in  album  they  are 
often  almost  of  a  mahogany  tint— in  fact,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  the 
speciosum  class,  though,  of  course,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown  influence  the  colour 
of  the  bulbs  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bulk  of 
these  two  varieties  that  is  grown  in  this  country 
comes  here  from  two  very  different  sources,  as 
nearly  all  the  bulbs  of  Kra'tzeri  come  from  Japan, 
and  thoseof  album  fromHolland.  Another  Japanese 
form  which  occurs  at  times  among  the  bulbs  of 
Kra-tzeri  is  album  novum,  which  in  bulb,  foliage, 
and  flower  is  very  like  Kra-tzeri,  but  instead  of 
the  anthers  being  brown,  those  of  allium  novum 
are  bright  yellow,  thus  forming  when  the  blossoms 
are  expanded  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  clustered 
form  known  as  album  eorymbiflorum  is  curious 
from  its  crowded  cluster  of  small  blooms,  but  it  is 
not  verv  ornamental.  A  somewhat  mitl\-  grower 
is  jninctatum,  white,  « ith  pink  dots,  which  needs 
to  lie  grown  under  glass,  for  out  of  doors  its  colour 
is  not  decided  enough  to  be  effective. 

The  darker-tinted  varieties   have    had    quite  a 
long  list  of  names  bestowed  upon  them,  but  a 
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different  name  does  not  always  imply  a  distinct 
form.  Araong  the  various  titles  may  be  men- 
tioned roseum,  rubrum,  riibrum  superbum,  pur- 
puratum,  cruentum,  .Schrymakersi,  Melpomene, 
and  others.  Great  numbers  of  bulbs  of  roseum 
and  rubrum  are  sent  to  this  country  from  Hol- 
land, but  as  usually  sent  the  name  appears  to  be 
the  onl}'  distinguishing  feature. 

The  Japanese  forms  which  we  get  in  company 
with  L.  auratum  and  the  previouslj'  mentioned 
variety  Kra^tzeri  in  large  numbers  during  the 
winter  are  much  superior  to  the  varieties  roseum 
and  rubrum  from  Holland.  Many  very  solid 
bulbs  make  their  appearance  among  these  Japan- 
ese ones,  and  under  favourable  conditions  they  yield 
a  fine  display  of  bloom.  The  bulbs  are  usually  dis- 
posed of  as  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  represent- 
ing a  very  fine  form,  the  name  of  rubrum  su- 
]jerbum  is  often  applied  to  them.  A  second  form 
still,  greatly  superior  to  this  last,  is  Melpomene, 
and  a  good  example  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all  the  deep-coloured  forms  of  speciosum.  In 
this  the  flowers  are  very  deepl}'  tinted,  while  the 
petals  have  a  narrow  margin  of  white.  When 
growing  this  can  be  picked  out  from  the  others, 
as  the  stems,  buds,  and  leaf -stalks  are  very  dark, 
while  the  foliage  is  broader  and  more  rounded. 
At  one  time  this  used  to  come  from  Japan  mi-xed 
with  L.  s.  rubrum,  but  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  some  importations  purporting  to  con- 
sist of  Melpomene  alone  have  come  to  this 
country,  and  mj-  experience  is  tliat  they  may  pretty 
well  be  relied  upon. 

At  the  same  time  several  of  them  may  still  be 
found  mixed  with  the  forms  of  rubrum.  The  bulbs 
of  the  two  are  diflerent  from  each  other,  or  rather 
I  should  say  some  of  them  are,  for  others  are  very 
]juzzling.  As  a  rule,  the  bulbs  of  Melpomene  are 
very  deeph'  coloured,  and  show  a  far  greater  ten- 
dency to  break  up  into  ott'sets  than  those  of 
rubrum.  A  good- sized  bulb  will  often  produce 
three,  four,  or  five  shoots,  and  in  this  way  quite  a 
bushy  specimen  is  obtained. 

While  these  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  form  a 
grand  display  in  the  open  ground,  they  are  also 
very  useful  for  keeping  up  a  show  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  just  as  the  summer  flowers 
are  on  the  wane  and  before  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  sets  in.  For  this  purpose  they  give  little 
trouble,  as  they  may  be  grown  entirely  out  of 
doors  and  taken  under  glass  a  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  flowers  expand,  that  is  if  they  are 
wanted  as  late  as  possible.  H  needed  sooner  than 
that,  a  little  protection  must  be  given  earlier  in 
the  season.  H.  P. 


GARDEN  SKETCHES. 
Chapter  IV. 

Ono  moment  now  may  ^ive  us  more 

Than  tifty  years  of  reason  ; 
Our  minds  shall  driuk  at  ev'ry  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season.— Wobdswoetii. 

March  11.— To-day  we  feel  the  spring-tide 
flush  through  bud  and  blossom,  and  of  all 
flowers  of  the  year  those  of  spring  seem  the 
most  precious  to  u.s.  We  have  watched  and 
waited  for  them.  When  the  winter  days  were 
dark  and  cheerless  and  tlie  cold  wind.s  tierce  and 
cruel,  (jur  thoughts  have  jjressed  forward  to  that 
hour  when  we  could  say:  — 

Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  Rone,  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  corse. 

What  delights  vis  so  much  in  the  sjiring-tide  is 
its  promise.  All  is  as  yet  unfulfilled.  Day  by 
day  the  buds  will  swell  and  break  from  their 
silken  sheaths,  and  verdure  wUl  creep  softly 
through  the  rain-eudarkened  stems,  and  bud 
an:l  l)h)Ssom  will  follow  each  other  over  the 
grey  netted  branches  of  the  fruit  trees.  Even 
before  tlie  trees  are  yet  "  in  verdure  clad  "  the 
touch  of  spring  has  made  them  beautiful  with 
swelling  buds  ;   silver  catkins  on    the  Willow 


wands,  yellow  tassels  from  the  Birch  tree  dang- 
ling, red-brown  blossoms  pressed  to  the  Elm's 
light  branches,  crimson  buds  on  the  Sycamore 
that  look  like  blossoms  in  the  distance,  and  all 
the  soft  shades  of  lirown  and  amber,  with 
bronzy  tints  decking  the  branches  lacetl  against 
the  sky  beyond.  Then  out  of  the  dark  earth 
itself,  after  the  first  soft  I'ain  and  gentle  ah",  what 
colour  and  fragrance  will  arise  !  It  is  noticeable 
the  profusion  of  yellow  blossoms  among  those 
of  early  spring,  and  this  seems  fitly  to  sym- 
bolise the  golden  dawn  or  birth  of  the  flower 
year.  To  the  bidbs  are  due  our  greatest  wealth 
of  flower  and  fragrance  at  this  season.  True 
it  is  that  the  embryo  blossoms  have  been  pre- 
liared  in  them  long  ago  during  the  summer  of 
the  previous  year,  and  that  it  is  only  the  voice  of 
spring  that  calls  them  forth.  If  the  embryo 
flower  is  not  in  the  heart  of  the  bulb  when  it  is 
planted  in  autiunn,  it  will  not  be  there  in  spring- 
time, and  should  anyone  be  cruel  enough  to  cut 
through  the  heart  of  Datt'odil  after  it  is  matured 
in  June  or  July,  he  will  find  the  "  sleeping 
lieauty"  hidden  within.  5Iy  garden  here  is 
too  limited  in  space  to  allow  of  the  planting  of 
bulbs  in  the  way  in  which  they  look  best,  which 
is  on  Grass  anil  under  trees.  In  a  thin  wood, 
from  which  the  light  is  not  too  much  excluded 
and  the  branches  only  give  a  chequered  shadow, 
and  where  the  Grass,  protected  from  rude  winds 
and  nipping  frosts,  is  soft  and  tender  in  early 
spring-time,  Ijulbs  find  their  happiest  home— a 
•'green  world  "  to  dwell  in,  while  as  yet  much 
of  the  earth  is  brown  and  bare.  This  is  Na- 
ture's true  enamelling,  which  the  poets  have 
loved  to  sing  of.  In  Dante's  "  Purgatorio  "  he 
describes  the  finding  of  spirits  seated  on  the 
Grass  and  flowers,  and  in  order  to  tell  us  pre- 
cisely the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  he  names  the 
actual  pigments  used  in  the  illuminations  at  that 
time.     This  is  the  passage : — 

Eefulgent  gold  and  silver  thrice  refined, 
And  scarlet  grain  and  ceruse,  luJian  wood 
Of  lucid  Jye  serene,  fivsh  emeralds 
But  newly  broken,  by  the  herbs  and  Sowers 
Placed  in  that  fair  recess,  in  colour  all 
Had  been  surpassed,  as  great  surpasses  less. 

Milton     also,    in    "Paradise    Lost,"    wiites 

thus  : — 

Under  the  foot  the  Viulet, 
Crocus  and  Hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  ccstliest  emblem., 

Here  in  the  soft  green  the  Snowdrops  will 
nestle  without  fear  of  stain  or  soil.  The  gold 
and  purple  Crocuses  will  flash  up  through  the 
verdure,  upheld  by  the  tiny  bladelets  around, 
and  here  the  rich  Oxlips  and  the  Primroses 
will  never  faint  nor  droop  in  the  midday  sun. 
Here,  too,  the  Hyacinths  and  Bluebells  fresh 
and  cool  will  last  nruch  longer,  the  blue  wood 
Anemone  (A.  apenuina)  will  have  a  deeper  dye, 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  um- 
bellatum)  will  gleam  white  thrrnigh  the  tender 
herbage.  But  a  wotid  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  and  bulbs  are  beautiful  planted  beneath 
sincde  trees.  Here  care  should  be  taken  tu 
follow  Nature's  grouping.  If  we  notice,  plants 
are  always  moving  on  in  dissimilar  groups. 
Their  seed  is  shed,  some  falls  around  the  parent 
stem,  some  is  carried  further  by  the  wind,  and 
will  spring  up  in  little  colonies  two  or  three  to- 
gether, and  some  will  travel  yet  further  on- 
ward and  fall  singly  here  and  there,  so  the 
planting  under  trees  should  not  be  in  regular 
circles  or  at  even  distances,  but  in  varieil 
clusters  here  and  there.  March  is  with  ns  jrow 
in  its  delightful  expectancy  of  re-awakened 
Ijlossoms.  It  came  as  a  lion,  with  a  wild  storm 
sweeping  over  snow-clad  hUls.  A  rapid  change 
followed,  and  ten  days  of  sunshine  and  balmy 


air  have  wrought  wonders  in  the  garden.  A 
little  cluster  of  Narcissus  cyclamineus  in  the 
rock  garden  is  swaying  in  the  light  wind.  Here, 
too.  Iris  Rosenbachiana  has  ojieued  its  rich 
purple  and  lilac  blooms,  having  closely  followed 
Iris  reticidata.  This  latter  commenced  to  bloom 
diu'ing  the  last  days  of  February,  and  it  seemed 
equally  early  in  the  flower  border  that  gets  no 
winter  sun  as  in  a  warm  nook  of  the  rock  gar- 
den. A  flower  so  early,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
easily  satisfied  should  be  largely  grown.  Om- 
phalodes  verna  has  opened  its  blue  eyes,  and  is 
flowing  in  bright  fresh  leafage  over  a  ledge  of 
rock.  This  charming  plant  needs  a  cool,  moist 
soil  and  shaded  position.  ^Vith  its  root  planted 
in  the  shadow  of  a  projecting  rock,  it  sends 
forth  its  fresh  green  runners  freely.  In  my  old 
home  it  grew  luxuriantly  beneath  the  flickering 
shade  of  old  A])ple  trees.  Naturalised  by  wood- 
laud  walks  it  is  very  1  e.iutif ul.  Saxifraga  luteo- 
pur]iiu-ea  with  its  flowers  of  primrose  hue  has 
been  the  first  to  open,  and  now  the  rose-purple 
blossoms  of  S.  oppositifolia  follow.  In  the 
fountain  garden  the  Hellebores  are  showing 
great  pods  of  seed,  while  at  the  base  of  each 
flowej'-stalk  the  new  curled  up  bronzy  leaf  is 
seen  emerging  from  beneath  to  replace  that  of 
a  year's  growth  now  passing  away.  A  few  last 
white  blossoms  are  yet  to  be  found,  so  that 
spring  and  winter  have  met  together  in  the  snow 
of  the  Christmas  Rose  and  tlie  gold  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, for  that  stately  Dafl'odil,  Countess  of 
Annesley,  has  risen  up  from  amid  the  fc/liage  of 
the  Hellebores  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  The 
wide,  bold  trumpet  of  this  Daffodil  as  well  as  its 
ricli  hue  inakt'S  it  very  striking.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  origin  of  this  Dafl'odil  further  than  that  it 
was  found  growing  wild  in  the  grounds  of  Lady 
Annesley 's  beautiful  demesne  at  New  Castle,  in 
the  Co.  Antrim.  In  the  centre  of  another  long 
Hellebore  bed  N.  Horsfieldi  is  commencing  to 
flower,  notably  those  clumps  which  have  been 
shaded  over  during  winter  by  the  large  leaves 
of  the  Hellebores,  aflbrding  such  warm  shelter 
as  to  cause  the  earlier  blossoming.  The  long 
bed  in  which  the  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum 
has  been  blooming  since  the  close  of  January 
has  now  a  border  of  varied  shades  of  purple 
Crocus  (with  here  and  there  pure  white  ones 
mingled  through  it)  that  is  quite  gorgeous  when 
open  in  the  sunshine,  displaying  the  clu.ster  of 
orange  stamens  in  the  centre  of  each  blossom. 
The  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  botryoides)  and 
Narcissus  minor  are  lovely  together  round  an- 
other bed  where  Narcissus  pallidus  pnecox  is  in 
bloom.  Among  the  China  Roses,  Narcissus 
cernuus  is  just  expanding.  This  white  Daffodil 
is,  I  think,  a  most  touching  flower,  and  can 
never  be  seen  arising  from  the  dark  earth  with- 
out emotion.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  gold,  the 
earthly  portion  had  been  washed  away,  and 
that  only  the  pure  white  spirit  remained.  This 
Narcissus  requires  a  sheltered,  warm  position 
and  fresh  friable  loam.  Old  garden  soil  seems 
to  sicken  it.  At  the  very  verge  of  the  Rose 
bed  is  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium 
Deus-canis).  These  spotted  leaves  and  delicate 
flowers  seem  choice  morsels  for  the  devouring 
slug  ;  not  a  single  plant  has  been  left  unmo- 
lested. The  single  blue  and  white  Hepaticas 
that  border  the  bed  of  bronzy-leaved  Lobelia 
fulgens  are  almost  over,  and  are  pushing  up 
their  soft,  fresh  foliage  that  looks  so  grey  and 
silky  in  its  first  stage.  How  much  tiiese  plants 
resent  interference  with  their  growth.  When 
moved  or  divided  they  appear  to  require  a 
couple  of  years  to  recover  the  shock.  Alas  ! 
we  can  rarely  give  them  in  our  gardens  what 
they  need  combined,  viz.,  a  cool,  deep  friable 
soil  into  which  their  roots  can  penetrate  beyond 
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the  harm  of  drought  and  slielter  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  Under  deciduous  trees,  if  the  soil 
were  made  deep  enough,  they  ought  to  find  ;i, 
happy  home,  as  their  natural  habitat  is  tlie 
flickering  sliade  of  copses  that  preserve  their 
foliage  from  the  summer's  scorching  sun  or  the 
winter's  nipping  blast.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  large  clumps  of  Hepaticas,  the  middle  or 
end  of  March,  just  as  they  are  going  out  of 
bloom,  is  the  best  time.  They  will  then  make 
their  fresh  growth  of  leaves  in  the  new  soil, 
and  become  well  established  before  the  summer 
heat.  The  round  bed  of  Erica  carnea  is  now 
deeply  pink,  and  has  an  inner  circle  of  the 
white  lace-like  Scilla,  whUe  the  blue-green  of 
Yucca  filamentosa  fills  the  centre  of  this  bed. 
In  the  walled  garden  Iris  stylosa  alba  has  blos- 
somed with  me  for  tlie  first  time.  It  is  in 
warm,  dry  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall 
which  the  rosy  blush  of  Peach  blossom  covers 
over.  Here,  too,  by  the  sunny  wall  are  seed- 
ling Narcissus  Tazetta  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
beds  of  Violets,  so  often  nipped  by  harsh  winds, 
are  purpled  over  with  rich  blossoms. 

March  2C.— This  month  has  been  true  to  its 
character  of  "  many  weathers. "  The  third  week 
brought  stiiiging  cold,  and  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
the  good  saint  seemed  verily  to  scourge  us  with 
the  cruel  wind,  so  sharply  did  it  beat  around. 
Then  came  gentleness,  blue  sky  and  hot  sun, 
with  delicious  crispness  in  the  air,  that  has 
continued  day  by  day  ever  since.  Just  now 
two  bushes  of  Berberis  Darwini,  on  either  side 
of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  door,  are  all 
aglow  with  blossom.  Seen  from  indoors, 
against  the  sparkling  sea  and  the  blue  hills 
beyond,  tliey  are  exquisite,  the  curved  branches 
being  so  smothered  in  blossom  that  they  gleam 
like  red-gold.  These  bushes  have  attained  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  liegin  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  valley  that  lies  beneath,  so  their 
heads  must  be  lowered  by  the  pruning  knife, 
but  I  have  waited  to  enjoy  their  golden  glory 
before  applying  it.  One  of  the  Sycamore  trees 
by  the  verge  of  the  lawn  has  felt  the  sun's  rays 
so  ardently,  that  it  has  put  forth  bronzy  leaves, 
and  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  Grass  is  swept 
across  tiie  lawn.  A  bank  of  Periwinkle  (Vinca 
minor),  which  forms  part  of  the  walk  that 
passes  round  the  fountain  garden  under  the 
trees,  is  very  pretty  at  present  in  its  soft  blue 
haze  of  blossom.  A  year  ago  several  large 
Arbutus  trees  were  blown  down  at  this  spot  by 
a  severe  gale  from  the  east.  This  made  a  great 
gap,  but  it  let  in  the  sunshine  on  a  bank  too 
shaded  before.  When  the  trees  were  cleared 
away  I  planted  Periwinkles  (blue,  white  and 
variegated)  all  over  this  bare  place,  adding  here 
and  there  some  small  Mahonias,  and  edging  it 
at  the  walk  with  bold-leaved  Megaseas  of  the 
finer  kinds.  These  are  in  blossom  to  day,  vary- 
ing from  scarlet  stems  with  deep  rose  flowers  t(j 
pale  green  stems  with  soft  pink  blooms.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  of  the  Megaseas  assume  ricli 
bronzy  tints  with  glints  of  crimson,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  Mahonias  also  changes  to  brighter 
hue,  so  that  the  bank  is  again  lit  up.  "just 
close  to  this  open  spot  is  an  old  Laurel  waving 
its  great  white-laced  branches  aloft,  for  ah-eady 
it  is  coming  into  bloom.  Beneath  it  are  clusters 
of  pale  Primroses  dug  from  tlie  wayside  banks 
last  spring,  and  wandering  through  them,  with 
the  blue  of  an  Italian  sky,  is  the  lovely  Anemone 
apennina.  Passing  along  this  walk  there  is 
another  open  part,  where  the  sunbeams  come 
through  the  spreading  arms  of  an  old  Pine  tree. 
Here  are  white  Violets  on  the  bank,  and  the 
emerald  leaves  of  the  wood  Sorrel,  and  the 
starry  Anemones  from  the  Olive  woods  along  the 
Riviera,  but  these  are  not  long  planted,  and  so 
are  only  in  leaf  as  yet. 


Of  what  indescribable  richness  is  the  colour  of 
the  old  Pompadour  Primrose.  Words  cannot 
tell  the  depth  of  its  crimson  glow.  I  am  happy 
enough  to  possess  a  border  of  it  round  one  of 
the  beds  in  the  fountain  garden.  Hitherto  each 
year  I  have  saved  its  life  by  placing  some  light 
Cypress  branches  over  it  when  the  bloom  has 
passed,  just  at  the  time  when  the  sun's  rays 
grew  too  fierce  for  this  shade-loving  plant.  The 
protection  of  these  branches  remained  all 
summer,  and  as  they  withered  and  grew  brown 
they  were  renewed  by  fresh  ones  from  the  tree. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
treatment,  so  I  purpose  moving  them  to  some 
cooler  spot  when  they  are  out  of  bloom.  How 
beautiful  the  blue  Hyacinths  are,  springing  up 
from  amid  the  thick  leaves  of  the  Cyclamen  (C. 
hederajfoliuml  that  surrounds  another  bed. 
Tliese  mottled  leaves  hide  the  bare  ground  and 
give  softness  to  the  formal  growth  of  the  Hya- 
cinth ;  besides,  the  pale  blue  flowers  and 
the  grey-blue  leaves  are  a  delightful  har- 
mony. These  Cyclamen  leaves  aro  very  jire- 
cious  in  the  garden,  remaining,  as  they  do, 
fresh  and  fair  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Then  when  they  pass  away  the  flowers  arise 
alone  out  of  the  dark  ground  like  angels'  foot- 
prints, so  softly,  so  suddenly  they  appear  where 
nothing  was  before.  Very  freely  do  these  Cy- 
clamens seed,  and  by  scattering  the  seed  when 
ripe  through  the  Box  edging  I  find  in  time  plenty 
of  little  round  balls  with  a  leaf  or  two  springing 
forth  ready  to  be  transplanted  else  where.  No  doubt 
there  are  better  ways  of  raising  Cyclamens,  but 
this  is  such  a  ready,  easy  mode  it  tempts  me  to 
adopt  it.  One  of  our  commonest,  but  most  de- 
lightful spring  flowers  is  at  its  best  now — the  old 
Wallflowers  that  these  days  of  sunshine  have 
brought  rapidly  on.  At  home  on  the  sunny 
verges  of  crumbling  ruins  it  seems  to  reclothe 
them  with  visions  of  golden  days  long  past,  when, 
mayhap  within  those  walls  now  ruined,  there 
was  the  sound  of  the  lute,  soft  music,  and  bright 
glances,  while  noble  deeds  of  truth  and  valour 
were  recorded.  But  while  naturally  enjoyinc 
the  slight  nurture  aflforded  between  the  time- 
worn  stones,  it  likewise  revels  in  rich  garden 
soil ;  indeed,  no  plant  seems  more  thoroughly  to 
suck  up  and  exhaust  the  substance  out  of  the 
ground.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  Wallflower.  The  flowers  of 
the  yellow  variety  have  become  larger  and 
brighter,  and  the  red  kinds  have  also  increased 
in  brilliance,  and  from  their  velvety  texture 
have  a  marvellous  depth  of  colour.  Besides 
these  two  distinct  sorts  there  are  many  bronzy 
shades  that  bind  the  red  and  yellow  together  in 
exquisite  harmony.  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
these  Wallflowers  growing  together  in  large 
masses  can  imagine  the  richness  of  the  eflect, 
but  to  have  them  in  this  vigorous  beauty  they 
must  be  grown  as  annuals.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  April,  pricked  out  when  fit  to  handle, 
and  later  on  i)lanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
for  it  is  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  while 
yet  the  winds  are  too  sharp  for  more  delicate 
blossoms,  that  we  want  these  old-fashioned 
hardy  Wallflowers  to  give  us  back  "the  light  of 
other  days."  There  is  no  flower  more  highly 
prized  by  our  poorer  brethren  in  the  hospitals 
and  dark  little  city  homes  than  these  common 
flowers  with  their  incense  of  the  spring.  Men 
especially  are  fond  of  this  homely  flower.  They 
will  stretch  eagerly  for  a  spray  of  its  blossoms 
while  rarer  and  more  delicate  flowers  are  passed 
over  and  counted  as  nought.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  magic  power  of  association.  Rare  or  hot- 
house flowers  have  no  meaning  for  these  toilers 
for  their  daily  bread.  They  are  strangers  to 
theii'  eyes  and  hearts.  They  belong,  as  it  were,  to 
another  world  with  which  they  are  not  in  touch. 


But  the  dear  old  Wallflowers,  who  shall  dare 
say  what  may  be  their  message  from  days  gone 
by  /  Is  not  the  lark  singing  once  more  in  the 
blue  sky  overhead  as  the  poor  man  fiom  his 
sick  bed  gazes  on  them  i  Are  ncjt  the  hedge- 
rows green  again,  and  does  not  the  upturned 
sod  smell  fresh  and  sweet  as  he  passes  to  his 
long  day's  labour  in  the  field,  while  he  holds  the 
blossoms  in  his  hand  1  As  he  Itre.athes  their 
fragrance,  does  he  not  behold  again  those  kindly 
eyes  and  hear  the  gentle  voice  and  listen  to  the 
little  pattering  feet  as  his  evening  meal  is  made 
ready,  while  he  steps  along  the  little  strip  of 
garden,  gay  with  their  scented  blooms  i  And 
to  the  city  worker,  lying  on  a  bed  of  pain,  does 
not  the  Wallflower's  perfume  bring  with  it  a 
breath  of  spring  unknown  to  him,  save  by  those 
few  red-letter  days  when  a  country  ramble  or 
well-earned  holiday  has  shown  him  Nature  at 
work  in  the  great  temple  of  the  world,  weaving 
in  the  meadows  and  dales  and  on  the  hills  those 
vestments  with  which  even  Solomon's  could  not 
compare?  L.  A.  L. 

(To  he  continued.  J 
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PLATE  980. 

CITRUS  TRIPTERA. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
In  all  respects  this  is  a  most  remarkable  shrub, 
and  when  in  full  flower  a  very  ornamental  one, 
while  it  is  also  of  especial  interest  as  being  the 
only  member  of  the  Orange  family  that  is  hardy 
in  this  country.  Planted  in  the  open  ground, 
its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  freely  branched, 
sturdy  bush,  thickly  studded  with  stout  spines, 
that  present  a  most  formidable  appearance. 
The  liark  of  the  shoots,  spines  and  branches, 
except  the  very  oldest,  is  of  a  rich  deep  green 
colour,  and  as  the  leaves  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, but  sparingly  produced,  this  feature  stands 
it  in  good  stead,  for  even  in  the  winter  if  totally 
devoid  of  foliage  it  is  almost  as  ettective  as  an 
Evergreen.  The  general  aspect  of  a  flowering 
branch  is  so  well  shown  on  the  accompanying 
plate,  that  nothing  further  need  be  said  on  that 
point.  To  flower  well  it  requires  a  position 
where  the  wood  will  be  thoroughly  ripened ; 
hence  in  moist  spots  and  shady  places  blossoms 
will  for  the  most  part  be  sought  for  in  vain.  .V 
warm,  deep  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  suits  this 
Citrus  best,  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
ground  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  fruits,  which  when  ripe  are 
very  like  small  Oranges,  being  rugged  on  the 
outside  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  In  this 
country,  however,  fruits  are  very  sparingly 
produced,  except  in  some  especially  favoured 
spots  along  the  south  of  England,  but  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  France  they  are  boi'ne 
in  large  quantities.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
and  though  not  very  numerous  they  are  borne 
far  more  freely  on  the  sterile  shoots  than  on  the 
flowering  ones.  Even  though  the  blossoms  n)ay 
not  be  succeeded  by  fruits,  a  noticeable  autumn 
feature  is  furnished  by  the  clear  yellow  tint 
which  the  leaves  assume  before  they  drop, 
although  they  do  not  remain  in  this  .stage  very 
long.  In  warmer  districts,  such  as  the  south 
of  France,  the  leaves  are  so  persistent  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  Evergreen,  and  even  in  tliis 
country  during  a  mild  winter  they  remain 
on  a  long  time.  It  is  usually  propagated  by 
means  of   seeds,   which  can  often  be  obtained 
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from  some  of  the  larger  seedsmen.  Cuttings, 
however,  will  strike  if  they  are  taken  in  a  half- 
ripened  condition  and  put  firmly  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  till  rooted. 
Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  this  species 
of  Citrus,  the  question  arises  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  by  hybridising  (employing  this 
as  one  of  the  parents)  to  raise  a  race  of  Oranges 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter,  at  least 
in  favouraljle  spots  in  this  country.  Citrus 
triptera  is  very  prolific  in  synonyms,  for  beside 
this  just  mentioned  it  is  also  known  as  Citrus 
trifoliata,  Limonia  trifoliata,  Trijihasia  trifoli- 
ata,  and  Pseuda^gle  sepiaria — in  fact,  it  is  far 
more  generally  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
names  of  Citrus  trifoliata  and  Limonia  trifoliata 
than  it  is  as  Citrus  triptera.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  twenty-five  years  ago. — T. 

The  following  description  of  this  Citrus 

is  given  in  the  Ili.fue  llnrtkole  : — 

The  jilant  flowers  profusely,  sometimes  even 
several  times  in  the  year,  the  foliage,  which  is 
partly  persistent,  the  branches,  and  even  the 
spines,  the  bark  of  which  is  evergreen,  also  con- 
tributing to  its  beauty.  It  also  possesses  the 
quality  of  being  adapted  to  form  hedges,  which 
not  only  afford  shelter,  but  are  also  impenetrable, 
the  plant  being  of  a  bushy  habit,  never  bare  of 
leaves  and  armed  with  large  branching  spines. 
Although  of  pretty  vigorous  growth,  it  does  not 
run  wild,  and  in  making  a  hedge  it  is  easily  kept 
within  bounds  by  cutting  the  ends  of  any  branches 
which  push  beyond  the  prescribed  limits.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  the  better 
the  soil  the  better  it  grows.  It  prefers  a  warm 
soil  and  one  that  is  somewhat  dry  rather  than  too 
moist,  especially  if  the  climate  is  cold  and  the 
ground  is  not  well  drained.  There  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  from  dampness  if  the  plants  stand  on  a 
slope  or  in  ground  where  the  subsoil  is  dry  and 
permeable  to  moisture.  This  species  might  be 
used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  Oranges,  to 
which  it  would  probably  communicate  something 
of  its  hardiness,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved  by 
experiment.  As  regards  propagation,  practically 
the  only  method  is  by  means  of  seed.  This  should 
be  sown  immediately  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  fruit  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  heath 
soil  or  other  soil  of  good  quality,  modified  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
which  is  not  long  in  taking  place,  especially  if  the 
seed-pans  are  placed  in  a  hou.se  or  a  frame.  This. 
however,  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  as  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  like  other 
tree  seeds.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
in  nursery  beds  in  order  to  make  plenty  of  roots 
before  they  are  transplanted  ;  they  should,  in 
fact,  be  treated  e.\actly  like  young  Quickthorn 
plants. 

The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

RoUTiNK  wiJiiK.  —  The  weeds  this  season  have 
made  rapid  growth,  and  unless  the  hoe  is  kept 
constantly  going,  they  soon  cripple  the  vege- 
table crops.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  hoe 
frequently,  but  to  remove  the  weeds  afterwards, 
as  with  rain  most  da3's  they  are  freshly  rooted 
in  a  few  hours.  Destroy  the  weeds  by  burning 
and  other  methods,  as  the  value  of  burnt  gar- 
den refuse  is  great.  If  the  weeds  full  of  seed- 
pods  are  placed  in  heaps  or  added  to  the  manure, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  fresh  lime  between  the 
layers,  as  even  when  strongly  fermented 
the  seeds  often  germinate  when  the  manure  is 
spread  on  the  ground.  Such  ways  as  trenehinr"- 
or  deep  digging  in  do  much  good,  as  the  earth 
benefits.  It  is  bc-it  done  in  light,  porous  soils,  as 
if  the  weeds  are  placed  at  sufficient  depth  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  seeds  germinating.  On  the 
paths   edged    with     tiles,    slates,    or    such    like 


there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  down  weeds, 
but  weed-destroyers  soon  ruin  live  edges  unless 
very  carefully  used.  Frequently  stir  the  soil 
amongst  such  growing  crops  as  winter  Onions, 
Turnips,  and  Cabbage.  This  often  prevents  any 
large  weeds  getting  ahead  of  the  crop.  The  beds 
of  Asparagus  will  take  a  final  dressing  of  fish 
manure  or  liquid  if  not  required  to  force,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  plants,  as  late 
feeding  is  of  more  value  now  than  in  winter  when 
tliere  is  no  top  growth  and  the  roots  are  less 
active.  If  the  Seakale  planted  for  forcing  is  at 
all  crowded,  remove  useless  leaves.  The  planting 
of  Cabbage  for  spiing  cutting  should  not  be  de- 
l.ayed.  Let  it  be  done  when  the  ground  is  in  con- 
dition, making  the  plants  firm  on  light  soil.  Any 
left  over  in  the  seed-bed  should  be  pricked  olf 
into  lines  in  firm  soil.  These  do  better  than  if 
left  in  the  seed-bed. 

Thinnino  SriN'.vCH. — Spinach  sown  a  few  weeks 
•ago  will  now  be  making  good  progress.  When 
Spinach  is  grown  in  fields  there  are  few  losses, 
owing  to  the  sturdy  habit  of  the  plants  ;  whereas 
in   gardens  it  h-is  not  the  same  vigour.     I  admit 
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the  early  autumn  growth  is  stronger,  but  it  is  more 
crowded  and  soft.  It  is  soon  destroyed  by  severe 
weather,  and  in  fields  sowing  is  less  thick  and 
growth  dwarfer  and  better  in  every  way.  By 
timely  thinning  of  the  plants  there  is  less  loss. 
After  thinning  give  the  quarter  a  dressing  of  soot 
in  showery  weather ;  tailing  this,  a  small  quantity 
of  fish  manure  or  guano.  I  have  of  late  years 
sown  a  few  rows  of  this  useful  vegetable  in  Sep- 
tember. Tliough  it  may  not  succeed  in  all  gar- 
dens with  a  cold  clayey  soil,  it  is  a  great  help  in 
lio-ht  soils,  as  the  early  autumn-sown  runs  so 
quickly.  This  sowing  gives  the  supply  till  the 
spring-sown  comes  in.  The  plants  must  be  put 
1.5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  not  need 
thinning  if  sown  thinly,  but  sow  in  the  open  on 
ground  not  infested  with  slugs  and  wireworm. 
Dress  the  land  freely  with  soot  and  wood  ashes, 
and  previous  to  sowing  thoroughly  tread  or  roll 
it ;  if  hght,  this  late  sowing  is  often  uninjured  by 
frost  when  the  earlier  is  destroyed. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — By  a  little  forethought 
this  crop  may  be  made  to  yield  a  longer  supply 


than  is  often  the  case.  Plants  of  the  Autumn 
Giant  coming  in  too  (luiokly  should  be  heeled 
over.  If  they  are  too  far  gone  for  this,  lifting 
with  a  b.all  and  placing  under  a  north  wall  will 
prolong  the  crop.  Small  heads  just  turning  in 
may  be  retarded  by  tying  up  the  leaves  over  them. 
This  not  only  preserves  them  from  sun  and  rain^, 
which  soon  discolour  them,  but  protects  from 
early  frost.  The  succession  plants  for  later  sup- 
plies are  much  safer  treated  thus,  and  will  be  of 
better  colour  when  cooked.  I  find  the  Self-pro- 
tecting Broccoli  invaluable  for  late  autumn  sup- 
plies, following  closely  upon  the  Cauliflower, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  but  it  is  more  self- 
protecting.  A  good  breadth  of  this  will  keep  up 
the  supply  till  the  end  of  the  year  if  the  plants 
are  sheltered.  Draw  more  soil  now  up  to  the 
plants,  as  this  protects  the  stem  and  allows  more 
air  to  circulate  around  them  ;  dwarfer  growth  is 
the  result.  Any  decaying  leaves  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  plants  kept  free  from  weeds.  Lse 
the  hoe  occasionally  between  the  plants.  Any  late- 
planted  plots  require  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

Early  Cki.erv. — The  final  earthing  up  of  the 
earlier  plants  should  be  done,  especially  if  the 
heads  are  required  for  October  use.  I  always 
leave  the  moulding  up  as  long  as  possible,  as  a 
much  sturdier  growth  results.  If  Celery  is  back- 
ward it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  much  pro- 
gress with  a  heavy  weight  of  soil  bearing  on  the 
plants.  Before  the  final  earthing  up  it  is  well 
to  see  that  the  roots  are  not  dry.  If  there  ha? 
been  no  soil  placed  to  the  plants  of  the  succession 
lot,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  It  is  well 
to  support  heavy  plants  with  a  loose  tie  and  thus 
prevent  breakage.  At  the  time  of  tying  up  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  useless  suckers  and  all  small 
leaves.  By  so  doing  the  moulding  is  much 
easier,  and  removal  of  weeds  more  quickly  got 
over.  I  do  not  advise  placing  too  much  soil  at 
one  time,  a  little  and  often  being  the  best  plan, 
but,  of  course,  at  the  final  moulding  give  more 
and  thus  com))lete  the  work.  Well  water  the 
plants  jjrevious  to  final  earthing  up,  and  should 
any  doubts  exist  as  to  dryness,  it  is  well  to  flood 
the  roots,  allowing  the  water  to  remain  in  the 
trenches.  If  earthed  up  when  dry  there  will  be 
hard  or  stringy  growths,  with  a  lot  of  running  to 
seed.  Large  plants  will  have  absorbed  all  the 
food  at  the  roots,  and  there  is  need  of  fresh  supplies 
to  furnisli  a  succulent  growth  of  delicate  flavour. 
Li(piid  manure  from  the  cow  yard  is  best.  It 
may  be  used  in  stronger  solution  than  earlier  in 
the  season  ;  besides,  liquid  or  animal  manures 
contain  a  certain  ijuantity  of  saline  matter,  the 
latter  being  recpiired  to  give  a  nutty  flavour.  If 
liquid  manure  cannot  be  obtained  in  quantity, 
a  dressing  of  fish  manure  is  beneficial,  salt  and 
soot  applied  before  earthing  up,  and  well  washed 
down  to  the  roots,  being  powerful  fertilisers. 
Whatever  is  applied  should  be  given  in  quantity, 
so  as  to  reach  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  In  tying  up  the  plants,  if  strong  ties  are 
given,  they  must  be  cut  after  the  moulding  for 
the  plants  to  swell. 

Late  Celery  needs  much  the  same  treatment, 
except  that  it  is  best  to  defer  earthing  up  as  late 
as  possible,  of  course  adding  a  few  inches  of  soil 
at  stated  times  to  keep  the  plants  in  po-ition  and 
encourage  strong  growth.  The  red  Celeries  keep 
better  than  the  white,  such  kinds  as  Standard- 
bearer  being  one  of  the  best  for  late  use.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  grow  several  rows  of  this  last  named 
variety,  putting  them  much  closer  together  than 
is  often  done  and  in  very  shallow  trenches. 
They  are  not  touched  until  well  into  October,  and 
the  plants  keep  well  into  May  of  the  following  year. 
A  few  rows  grown  on  the  flat  or  late  plants  pricked 
out  and  not  moulded  in  any  way  are  useful  for 
flavouring. 

Cardoiins. — These  require  similar  treatment 
and  feeding  to  the  Celery  ;  indeed,  without  the 
latter  the  growths  will  be  tough  and  small.  The 
plants  at  this  date  require  unlimited  supplies  of 
food  in  the  way  of  licjuid  manures,  salt,  and  other 
fertilisers,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  flood  the 
trenches  once  a  week  if  the  soil  is  light  or  on 
a  gravel  subsoil.     Preparations  must  be  made  to 
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blanch  the  earliest  plants,  which  should  be  done 
some  six  weeks  before  they  are  used.  Tlie  best 
plan  is  to  bind  hay-b.nnds  round  the  stem,  as 
these  are  clean,  and  after  winding  the  hay-band, 
say,  more  than  half  way  if  the  plants  are  large,  a 
good  bulk  of  soil  should  be  banked  around  the 
plants.     As  top-growth  increases  add  more. 

Celeri-M'. — A  good  winter  vegetable,  but  differ- 
ing from  the  )ireceding,  as  it  requires  no  moulding. 
At  tliis  date  it  well  repays  good  culture,  plenty  of 
liquid  manure  and  surface-dressings  of  guano, 
Eoot,  salt,  or  other  fertilisers  being  given  in 
showery  weather,  or  watered  well  in  afterwards. 
It  is  also  advantageous  to  tread  round  the  roots  if 
the  soil  is  light  after  watering.  If  too  light  the 
moisture  is  drained  away  too  (juickly,  and  the 
roots  do  not  attain  a  large  size.  This  vegetable 
being  nearly  hardy  does  not  rei|uire  much  protec- 
tion ;  indeed,  is  best  left  as  long  in  the  soil  as 
possible.  G.  Wytues. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Adtumnal  flowers. — Of  hardy  flowers  in  season 
at  the  present  time  that  are  adapted  to  purposes 
of  decoration,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
Dahlia  in  numerous  varieties,  not  taking  the 
standard  of  some  of  the  so-called  exhibition  kinds 
as  cases  in  point.  What  are  usually  termed 
"show"  and  "fancy"  Dahlias  are  not  recom- 
mended for  use  in  a  cut  state  unless  it  be  for  large 
and  showy  masses  of  colour,  such  as  one  often  sees 
in  harvest  thanksgiving  decorations.  It  is  rather 
those  of  the  Cactus,  the  decorative,  and  the  pom- 
pon sections  which  are  far  the  most  suitable  in 
home  decorations.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
singles  ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  slightly  dis- 
appointing by  reason  of  their  being  predisposed 
to  drop  prematurely  ;  to  obviate  this  the  better 
plan  is  to  cut  them  before  they  are  of  full  size, 
just  as  the  petals  are  unfolded.  Those  who  ex- 
hibit tliis  section  adopt  this  plan,  finding  it  to 
answer  well.  All  other  Dahlias  should  be  cut 
before  the  outer  petals  begin  to  fade,  otherwise 
this  part  of  the  flowers  will  soon  commence  to 
drop.  There  are  several  Dahlias  now  grown 
which  are  rarely  ever  shown,  but  which  in 
home  decorations  are  excellent.  Sultana,  buff, 
tipped  with  white,  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
is  a  decorative  variety,  but  too  small  to  show  ;  it 
has  long  stems  and  carries  its  flowers  more  erect 
than  many,  hence  it  is  suited  for  arranging  in 
vases.  Rayon  d'Or,  orange  and  white,  is  another 
of  this  class  which  is  not  often  seen  .save  at  home. 
Of  varieties  th.at  are  exhibited  frequently,  but 
which  are  equally  veil  suited  for  home  uses,  par- 
ticular note  should  be  made  of  Robert  C'annell, 
magenta,  with  a  bluish  tinge  :  Ernest  Cannell,  a 
soft  or  cherry-red  ;  St.  Catherine,  deep  yellow  ; 
Countess  of  Gosford,  cinnamon  and  gold ;  Duchess 
of  York,  deep  orange-red  ;  Lady  Penzance,  pure 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  A.  Peart,  creamy  white  ;  Crawley 
Gem,  crimson-scarlet,  and  Kynerith,  rich  ver- 
milion. Tliese  are  all  what  are  termed  Cactus 
varieties.  Of  the  decorative  class,  particular  note 
should  be  made  of  Millie  Scupham,  rich  golden 
bronze  ;  Mrs.  Douglas,  pinkish  salmon  ;  Honoria, 
deep  yellow  ;  Amphion,  chrome-yellow  ;  Beauty 
of  Brentwood,  soft  purple  ;  Constance,  pure 
white  ;  Mrs.  G.  Reid,  rosy  lake  ;  Lady  Marsham, 
salmon  colour,  and  Black  Prince,  deep  maroon,  or 
Cochineal,  rich  crimson.  Turning  to  pompon  varie- 
ties, the  following  are  of  the  best :  White  Aster 
(syn.,  Guiding  Star),  pure  white  and  very  free  ; 
Golden  Gem,  yellow,  small  flower  ;  lolanthe,  deep 
orange,  at  times  tipped  with  white  ;  Favourite, 
dark  maroon  ;  Gem,  intense  scarlet  ;  Red  Indian, 
deep  coral-red  ;  Whisper,  clear  yellow  and  bronze  : 
Lilian,  pale  primrose,  edged  peach  ;  and  Leila, 
reddish  butf  tipped  white.  Respecting  singles,  I 
would  personally  prefer  to  buy  a  packet  of  seed  of 
the  best  possible  strain,  but  some  may  not  have 
room  for  these  experiments ;  hence  I  will  give 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best-selfs  whiohare 
better  for  cutting  than  the  striped  kinds ;  White 
Queen,  pure  white  :  Yellow  Satin,  pale  yellow  ; 
Lady  Whitehead,  rose-purple  ;  Christine,  silvery 
pink  ;  Formosa,  crimson  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  amber 


shaded  orange  ;  Henry  Irving,  plum  coloured  ; 
Northern  Star,  bright  red  :  and  Miss  H.  Cameron, 
mauve.  These  are  all  well  proven  kinds,  but  in 
some  cases  other  sorts  of  each  particidar  colour 
may  have  been  taken  note  of  under  each  section. 
Dahlias  when  used  in  a  cut  state  .should  he  secured 
early  in  the  day,  and  in  ex'ery  case  obtain  as  long 
a  stem  as  possible.  As  a  groundwork  to  Dahlias, 
shoots  of  the  common  Berberis  (B.  Aquifolium)  will 
be  convenient,  lasting  well  and  very  suitable  to 
the  flowers.  Light  arrangements  are  far  more 
eft'ective  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  than  those 
that  are  at  all  overcrowded. 

Of  other  flowers  now  in  season  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  Helichrysums,  which,  as  Ever- 
lastings, will  frequent!}'  serve  a  good  purpose 
with  dried  ornamental  Grasses  for  many  vases 
during  the  winter  months,  more  particularly  such 
as  do  not  stand  in  the  most  favourable  of  situa- 
tions. These  Helichrysums  should  be  cut  at 
once  if  not  already  done,  otherwise  the  flowers 
will  be  discoloured,  being  far  less  bright.  The 
late  kinds  of  Grasses  will  still  be  fresh,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Hare's-tail  Grass  (Lagurusovatus), 
the  Love  Grass  (Eragrostis  elegans),  and  the 
Quaking  Grass  (Briza  gracilis);  tnese  will  all  be 
of  essential  service  to  arrange  with  Everlasting 
Flowers.  Of  these  latter  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  varieties  of  the  greenhouse  Statice, 
S.  profusa  being  the  best  and  most  compact 
grower.  Those  who  live  within  the  reach  of  the 
common  Bracken  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  few 
good  pieces  ;  these  later  on  will  do  well  for  ar- 
ranging with  long  sprays  of  Chrysanthemums, 
nothing  being  more  suitable  for  the  Japanese  and 
single  sections.  It  is  surprising  that  more  use  is 
not  made  of  this  and  other  "  common  "  things 
instead  of  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  tender 
exotics.  Grower. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pines. — Where  any  compartment  has  been  cleared 
of  summer  fruiting  Queens  and  all  serviceable 
suckers  have  been  potted  uji,  the  bed  from  which 
they  were  removed  may  well  be  filled  or  partly  so 
with  a  portion  of  the  most  forward  plants  of  the 
successional  batch.  If  the  old  bed  has  become 
consolid.ated  and  somewhat  sunken,  a  few  dry 
leaves  may  be  added  and  forked  into  the  surface, 
so  as  to  raise  it  to  its  normal  height,  but  notliing 
further.  A  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  on  the 
roots,  as  this  removal,  let  the  plunging  be  carried 
out  ever  so  thoroughly,  will  cause  an  increased 
evaporation  from  the  pots,  at  least  in  the  ease  of 
plants  having  abundance  of  roots.  Root  moisture, 
thisbeingstillof  a  liberal  nature,  surface  moistening 
and  floor  damping,  together  with  ammonia-charged 
evaporating  pans,  must  still  be  carried  out  on  the 
usual  lines  until  the  second  week  in  October,  but 
dispense  with  actual  overhead  syringings  from 
now  onwards,  a  gradual  consolidation  of  growth 
being  essential  for  an  early  start  at  the  new  year. 
A  fortnight's  time  being  sutiieient  to  enable  the 
plants  to  take  to  their  fresh  position,  all  shading 
of  the  roof  glass  may  after  that  date  be  removed 
and  closing  be  completed  at  3  p.m.,  even  on  fine 
sunny  days,  to  husband  sun  heat  and  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  need  for  fire  heat,  which 
would  otherwise  be  required,  owing  to  shorter 
days  and  colder  nights.  The  less  forward  Queens 
which  are  left  behind  in  the  succession  house 
proper  will  need  re-arranging,  and  in  this  case 
also  leaf  or  tan  additions  are  best  avoided  if  the 
bottom  heat  is  being  carefully  maintained.  All 
roof  shading  may  be  removed  and  close  earlier, 
the  same  being  necessary  in  regard  to  all  I'iiie 
houses  not  containing  suckers. 

Melons  in  frames. — Where  fruit  on  plants 
occupying  unhealed  frames  is  no  larger  than 
cricket  balls,  the  best  and  indeed  only  means  of 
imparting  flavour  is  by  the  building  up  of  linings 
composed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure,  and  quality 
being  of  first  importance,  root  moisture  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  at  any  rate  supplied 
only  in  such  quantities  as  will  keep  the  plants  in 
growth.  This  supplied  at  all  times  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  and  then  only  when  sun-heat  is 


present,  and  closing  the  frames  not  a  moment  later 
than  2  p.m.,  with  liberal  mat  coverings  at  dusk, 
is  the  best  course  of  treatment  at  a  period  when 
Melons,  even  in  heated  houses,  are  deficient  in 
flavour. 

Peac  UEs  IN  roTs. — Where  these  are  induced  to 
ripen  their  fruit  during  July  the  wood  will  by 
this  time  have  become  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  warrant  the  repotting  of  any  needing  such 
treatment.  A  good  holding  fibrous  loam  being 
the  best  medium  for  pot  as  for  border  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  sufficient  of  it  must  be  had  in  a 
rather  dry  condition,  and  correctives  added  in  the 
form  of  mortar  rubble,  burnt  refuse  and  bone- 
meal.  After  these  preliminaries  and  the  washing, 
drying  and  careful  crocking  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  pots,  any  isolated  tree  which  may  have 
become  unduly  dry  at  the  ball  must  be  soaked  in 
a  tub  of  soft  chilled  water  and  allowed  to  drain  for 
a  night.  A  sufiiciency  of  rough  material  having 
been  put  over  the  drainage  and  the  tree  placed  in 
position,  the  soil  cast  in  jiiecemeal  must  be  well 
rammed,  an  inch  of  new  compost  covering  the  old 
ball  and  another  inch  being  left  between  this  and 
the  top  of  the  pot  to  allow  for  the  water.  Pot- 
ting completed,  the  soil  should  be  watered  home 
and  the  trees  arranged  in  the  orchard  house  on 
double  bricks  or  wooden  trellises,  slightly  syringed 
daily  and  subjected  to  a  somewhat  close  atmo- 
sphere for  ten  days  or  so.  After  this  more  air  and 
a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  given  up  to  the  middle 
of  October,  when  the  trees  may  be  removed  to  the 
open  air.  Where  through  death  or  an  otherwise 
unsatisfactory  condition  replanting  has  been  de- 
cided upon  in  early  houses,  the  trees  should  now 
be  selected  at  the  nursery  and  labelled  with  the 
[jurchascr's  name  in  order  that  removal  may  take 
place  during  October. 

AuTCMX-PL-ANTED  ViNES.  — Where  Vines  in 
successional  houses  are  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
crop  has  only  just  been  cleared,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  planting,  as  if  the  Vines  merely  get  a 
hold  of  the  new  soil  they  will  be  in  a  condition  for 
starting  away  earlier  and  better  than  if  planted  at 
midwinter  or  even  in  January  or  February.  See 
that  the  drainage  of  the  old  border  is  in  good 
condition,  and  give  new  compost,  consisting  of 
sound  turfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  fresh  horse  manure, 
and  mortar  rubble  or  old  plaster,  the  last  being  it- 
self a  good  manure,  as  it  contains  hair.  Bring  up  the 
border  6  inches  higher  than  it  is  desired  to  have  it 
it  after  planting  and  settling  have  taken  place. 
Previous  to  planting,  however,  the  house  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  using  hot  soapy  water, 
■and  well  coating  the  walls  with  hot  limewash. 
A'ines  which  were  raised  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  usual,  say  in  March,  are  preferable  to  those 
further  advanced  and  having  their  pots  filled  with 
roots.  If  these  have  been  potted  on  before  get- 
ting ))ot-bound,  all  roots  which  coil  can  easily  be 
liberated  with  a  pointed  stick,  the  bottom  crocks 
removed,  and  the  liall  lowered  into  a  basin  pre- 
viously rendered  firm  by  the  use  of  a  brick  or  fruit 
tree  rammer.  Cover  with  an  inch  of  soil  and 
water  home.  These  Vines  being  in  length  from  5 
feet  to  6  feet  or  more  must  be  secured  at  mtervals 
to  the  trellis,  and  as  they  are  bound  even  in 
their  advanced  state  to  feel  the  removal  more  or 
less,  a  slight  shade  thrown  over  the  roof  fur  the 
period  of  a  fortnight  will  be  helpful.  Air,  which 
may  be  admitted  carefully  during  the  day,  must 
again  be  reduced  early  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
syringe  brought  into"  use  when  sun-he.at  favours 
speedy  drying.  As  these  Vines  \yill  have  to  be 
cut  down  to  somewhere  about  the  first  joint  at  the 
winter  pruning,  all  growth  from  both  mains 
and  laterals  must  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  this 
being  the  onlv  means  by  which  Vines  at  this  ad- 
vanced date  can  be  induced  to  establish  themselves 
before  going  to  rest  in  November. 

Early  pot  Strawberries.  —  ^\'here,  as  ad- 
vised in  a  former  calendar,  such  early  sorts 
as  Black  Prince,  Vieomtesse,  or  Noble  were 
layered  early  into  5-inch  pots,  and  these  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  the  plumping  up  and  ripening 
of  the  crowns  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  remov- 
ing them  from  the  o'rdinary  beds  or  frames  and 
arranging  them  on   boards,  trellises,  or  bricks  in 
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front  of  and  close  to  fruit  houses.  Here  they  will 
get  every  ray  of  sunshine,  coupled  with  fresh  air 
and  light.  Where  Vicomtesse  has  developed 
many  crowns  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  with 
a  sharp  linife  the  smaller  side  ones,  leaving  the 
central  one  only. 

Maiden  Plims  and  Pkaes. — Where  these  were 
bought  in  from  the  nursery  last  autumn,  potted 
up  and  placed  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  position, 
and  have,  moreover,  been  given  a  rigid  side  shoot 
pinching  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  to  induce  (lyra- 
mid  form,  they  must  still  be  kept  free  from  fresh 
growths  if  Pucli  continue  to  appear.  When  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  mulching,  frequent 
waterings,  and  occasional  overhead  syringings  on 
sunny  days  will  form  the  needful  cultural  items  for 
the  present. 

Pe.aches  on  walls. — If  any  more  tying  in  of 
the  shoots  is  necessary  with  the  later  varieties  of 
Peaches,  it  should  be  done  forthwith.  Where 
needful,  another  and  final  watering  of  the  border 
may  be  given.  Jans  Crawford. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


GRAPE   BLACK  HAMBURGH. 

Really  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh are  apjiarently  scarcer  than  usual  this 
season,  and  the  quality  in  many  cases  is  un- 
satisfactory. What  is  wanted  to  colour  and 
ripen  the  berries  to  perfection  is  abundance  of 
warm  dry  air.  Probably  the  colouring  takes 
place  even  better  when  the  air  is  soniewliat 
cool,  and  it  is  very  certain  those  who  seldom 
open  their  front  ventilators  fail  to  colour  their 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  properly.  When 
once  colouring  has  well  commenced  air  should 
be  given  freely  during  the  daytime,  a  fairly 
strong  current  acting  beneficially  rather  than 
otherwise,  while  enough  should  be  left  on  dur- 
ing the  night  to  still  keep  up  a  fairly  brisk  cir- 
culation. When  the  weather  is  dull,  damp,  and 
cold,  fire-lieat  is  needed  to  quicken  the  circula- 
tion of  air,  the  additional  warmth  also  serving 
to  compensate  somewhat  for  the  absence  and 
ripening  infiuence  of  sunshine.  Fire-heat  and 
both  top  and  front  air  are  also  most  necessary 
on  dull,  muggy  days,  or  the  chances  are  the 
moist  air  will  condense  on  the  berries  and 
damage  them  to  the  extent  of  softening  tlie 
skins,  thereby  niilitatin.,  against  long  keeping. 
AVhen  tire-heat  is  withheld  during  unfavourable 
weather  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  Grapes 
never  ripening  jjroperly,  the  berries  containing 
too  mucli  water  and  not  enough  sugar.  If  we 
go  to  the  other  extreme  with  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  unduly  liasten  ripening  it,  we  do 
this  at  the  expense  of  finish,  the  berries  being 
nearer  red  than  black  in  colour.  Lack  of  colour 
may  also  be  due  to  overcropping,  or  it  niay  be 
the  two  causes,  too  much  heat  and  not  euougli 
air  and  overcropping  combined,  are  responsible 
for  the  failure,  and  if  carried  to  excess  the 
quality  will  also  suffer,  shanking  being  another 
evil  to  reckon  with.  Unless  thoroughly  black 
before  they  are  (piite  ripe  there  is  Httle  or  no 
likelihood  of  the  berries  ever  becoming  so,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  wUl  soon  commence  losino- 
colour  rather  tlian  lay  any  more  of  it  on.  Once 
of  a  purple  or  blue-black,  the  berries  will  usually 
keep  to  this  colour  up  to  the  time  they  shrivel 
or  decay.  I  do  not  say  that  the  best  coloured 
bunches  are  always  superior  in  point  of  flavour, 
but  I  do  maintain  that  if  we  would  more  often 
be  content  witli  moderately  heavy  crops  and  give 
these  good  time  to  ripen  they  would  Ije  nearly 
certain  to  attain  perfection  both  as  regards 
appearance  and  (|uality. 

Those  who  would  have  medium-sized  to  large, 
well-formed  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  must 


attend  well  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  What 
tends  to  ripen  the  bunches  properly,  viz.,  plenty 
of  air  and  a  fair  amount  of  fire-beat,  also  favours 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  Soft,  pithy 
wood  will  produce  either  very  small  bunches, 
or  if  the  rods  or  Vines  are  young,  then  the 
bunches  are  loose  and  ugly,  with  most  probably 
small  berries.  Where  I  invariably  obtained  the 
best  selection  of  bunches  was  on  a  long  old  rod 
trained  immediately  over  an  old  heated  tlue. 
On  this  Vine  the  wood  when  pruned  was  alw.-iys 
hard  for  the  variety  and  very  different  from 
that  formed  on  other  Vines  of  the  same  variety 
growing  in  the  same  compartment.  Most  of 
the  breaks  from  this  old  Vine,  and  which,  it 
should  be  added,  was  never  hard  pruned,  gave 
three  "shows,"  and  it  was  the  middle  or  second 
one  that  developed  the  best  bunches.  Very 
large  bunches,  or  any  much  above  3  lbs.  in 
weight,  are  usually  a  mistake  as  far  as  this 
variety  is  concerned,  as  the  berries  on  these  are 
rarely  coloured  properly,  and  there  are  also  a 
clumsiness  and  looseness  about  them  that 
greatly  detract  from  their  value  and  appearance. 
Compact  bunches  from  I5  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  will 
generally  give  the  largest  berries,  colour  the 
most  surely,  and  present  the  best  appearance 
either  on  the  dining- table  or  show  board.  It 
is  the  compact  bunches  that  also  travel  and  meet 
with  the  readiest  sales  at  the  highest  prices. 
Unfortunately,  solidity  is  rather  against  long 
keeping.  Unless  the  air  can  have  free  access 
to  the  centre  of  a  bunch,  decay,  owing  to  a 
cracked  berry  not  having  been  seen  and  promptly 
cut  out,  is  rapid  and  wholesale.  For  long  keep- 
ing the  preference  then  may  well  be  given  to 
the  smaller  sized  bunches,  and  these  should  be 
freely  thinned  out.  A  close  look-out  ought  to 
be  kept  tor  any  bad  or  cracked  berries  there 
may  be,  and  then  if  an  equable  tenij)erature  of 
about  45°  is  maintained  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
fire-heat,  nothing  short  of  neglect  to  open  the 
ventilators  before  heated  air  has  time  to  con- 
dense on  the  berries  will  prevent  those  late 
ripened  from  keeping  till  December.  It  is  the 
neglect,  as  before  hinted,  to  open  the  houses 
soon  enough  after  their  being  closed  to  keep 
out  rain,  or  in  other  cases  before  a  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine  has  raised  the  temperature  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  berries  to  l)econie 
white  with  vapour,  that  has  been  the  ruin  of  so 
many  crops  of  Grapes.  When  once  the  berries 
have  become  dewed  over  somewliat,  it  is  very 
doubtful  indeed  if  the  skins  will  long  survive 
it,  and  that,  ti>o,  even  if  this  so-called  sweating 
has  not  ended  in  the  moisture  trickling  down. 
Faulty  ventilation,  then,  is  re.sponsible  for  in- 
numerable failures  of  crops  to  keep  well,  and 
there  is  less  risk  in  leaving  running  sashes  down 
during  a  shower  than  in  cIo.sing  when  those  in 
charge  are  likely  to  go  away  and  forget  all  about 
opening  again. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  answers  remarkably 
well  under  the  extension  system — in  fact,  better 
results  frecjuently  attend  the  practice  of  extend- 
ing one  Vine  till  it  nearly  or  quite  fills  a  house 
than  is  the  case  when  the  commoner  plan 
of  confining  it  to  single  rods  is  adhered  to.  For 
general  evenness  of  crop,  and  in  particular  if 
rather  large,  solid  bunches  are  desired,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  "  rough-and-ready"  system  of 
training  and  pruning,  designated  the  "natural 
.system,"  surpassed.  In  this  instance  young 
canes  were  laid  in  thinly  and  irregularly  all 
over  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  the  pruning 
consisted  in  cutting  some  of  the  old  short  rods 
out  and  shoitening  the  young  ones  to  the  first 
plump  bud.  Exteusion  may,  however,  be 
carried  out  in  far  more  orderly  manner,  and  if 
main  rods  are  carried  along  the  front  of  a  house 
and  others  at  4  feet  intervals  taken  np  the  roof. 


they  present  a  nobler  appearance  than  do  single 

straight  rods. 

The  Black  Hamliurgh  also  forms  a  good  stock 
for  all  other  varieties  of  Grapes,  and  the  Gros 
Guillaume  in  particular.  Now  that  later  showy 
varieties  are  more  in  demand,  and  prove  far 
more  jjrofitable  than  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
thousands  of  the  latter  have  been  converted 
into  stocks  for  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colinan,  Ali- 
cante, and  such  like,  and  good  service  they 
render  too.  The  variety  is  still,  however,  one 
of  the  best  for  pot  culture,  for  forcing,  and  for 
cultivation  by  amateurs. 

Bedfordshire  Fruit  Grower. 


Planting  Quinces.  — It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  {j)uinces  will  grow  and  fruit  well  in 
situations  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  majority  of 
fruit  trees.  By  the  margins  of  ponds  and  in 
marshy  and  swampy  places  generally  they  are  at 
home,  and  when  in  blossom  Quince  trees  are  very 
attractive.  The  fruit  is  used  prineipallj'  for  jelly 
or  to  flavour  Apple  tarts.  The  Pear-shaped  variety 
is  the  best.  — J.  C. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — This  is  a 
suitable  Apple  for  the  espalier  and  cordon  form  of 
growth  and  a  fitting  companion  for  Stirling  Castle. 
I  have  it  growing  as  a  standard  amongst  others  in 
the  orchard.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  this 
form  as  of  Stirling  Castle.  It  does  not  branch 
out  into  long  growth,  but  produces  short,  stiff, 
bloom-budladened  branches,  which  never  fail  to 
yield  abundantly.  The  fruit  if  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  will  keep  sound  until  April  or  May,  at 
which  date  it  is  useful  for  the  dessert.  For  gar- 
den culture  in  any  form  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
Stirling  Castle  are  hard  to  beat  and  should  always 
be  included  in  small  collections. — J.  C. 

Lifting  Vines.  —  Mr.  Iggulden's  assertion 
that  Vines  frequently  do  better  in  every  way  after 
having  their  roots  lifted,  relaid,  and  some  good 
fresh  soil  incorporated  with  the  original  border  is 
quite  correct.  Often  when  young  Vines  are 
planted  they,  from  over-robustness  or  other 
causes,  fail  to  fruit,  shanking  and  other  evils 
appearing.  Many  whose  Vines  have  behaved  in 
this  way  ha\'e  at  last  found  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  lifting  the  i-oots  nearer  to  the  surface 
and  placing  beneath  and  above  some  fresh  turfy 
loam,  horse  droppings,  or  some  approved  artificial 
fertiliser  and  a  little  rubble  or  charcoal.  I  learn 
that  one  of  the  most  noted  growers  and  exhibitors 
of  Grapes  in  the  north  of  England  has  lately  lifted 
most  of  his  Vines,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
now  yielding  (Jrapes  superior  to  any  that  the 
Vines  have  ever  borne  since  they  were  planted, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago. — J.  C. 

Apple  Stirling  Cattle. — My  experience  with 
this  Apple  is  axactly  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Temple. 
I  know  of  no  other  choking  kind  of  such  all 
round  excellence.  I  liave  it  growing  both  as  an 
es[ialier  and  horizontal  cordon,  and  the  great 
thing  is  to  avoid  overcrop|jing  when  j'oung.  It 
is  fit  to  gather  in  this  district  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  September,  and  will  keep  in  sound  con- 
dition until  March.  Its  flavour  when  cooked  is 
delicious.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
best  sorts  for  standards  in  orchards,  its  growth 
being  somewhat  short ;  doubtless,  however,  it  is 
\ery  useful  as  a  bush. — J.  Crawford,  Coddimjlon 
Ildll. 

The  Cherry  Plum. — The  notes  in  The  G.^kden, 
September  1,  from  Mr.  Lister,  respecting  the 
culture  of  the  Mirabelle  or  Cherry  Plum  in  the 
Dunmow  district  of  Essex  recalls  to  my  mini!  the 
fine  trees  of  this  fruit  wliieb  grew  in  the  gardens 
of  Lord  Petre  at  Tborndon  Hall,  near  Brentwood, 
in  the  same  county,  many  years  ago.  Tlie  trees 
covered  a  considerable  area,  and  annually  boi'e 
splendid  crops.  The  fruit  was  most  useful  for 
tarts  and  made  a  delicious  preserve,  ripening 
liefore  the  majority  of  ordinary  Plums.  Wlien  it 
was  desired  to  increase  tlie  number  of  trees,  young 
Plum  stocks  were  planted  under  the  eaves  of  the 
outside  branches  of  the  Cherry  Plum,   inarching 
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being  performed  when  both  were  in  full  growth. 

Thus  large-headed  trees  were  formed  tlie  first 
season,  needing  only  removal  in  the  autumn. 
There  were  two  varieties  in  the  garden  at  Thorn- 
don,  the  fruit  of  one  being  smaller  and  of  a 
brighter  red  than  the  other,  and  also  borne  more 
abundantly.  I  have  never  met  with  this  fruit 
save  once  in  a  Suffolk  garden  sinre  that  time,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  market 
gardeners  do  not  take  to  it,  as  I  am  (juite  certain 
the  fruit  would  find  a  ready  sale.  The  tree  is  of 
very  (juiek  growth,  and  bears  freely  when  quite 
young.  Several  firms  in  the  Norwich  district 
grow  <|uantitics  for  sale  in  a  j'oung  state  for 
forming  hedges  to  plantations  and  game  pre- 
serves. It  is  a  great  pity  the  Cherry  Plum  is  not 
generally  put  to  a  better  and  more  profitable 
pur])ose. — J.  C'kawI'cikh. 

Constructing  fruit  rooms.  — Fruit  rooms  are 
often  constructed  on  very  bad  principles,  and  are 
not  at  all  adapted  for  the  long-keeping  of  the 
fruit.  Height  and  general  appearance  often 
receive  too  much  consideration,  the  fruit  not 
keeping  so  well  or  so  long  as  in  lower  structures 
where  less  aridity  and  evaporation  exist.  The 
plan  of  having  lattice  shelves  and  of  placing  Apples 
and  Peai's  upon  these  without  any  previous  cover- 
ing is  bad,  as  too  free  and  constant  a  circulation 
of  air  around  the  fruit  causes  many  of  the  tender 
skinned  varieties  to  shrivel  prematurely,  and  even 
the  thicker  skinned  later  sorts  to  lose  w-eight. 
In  my  opinion  fruit  rooms  should,  where  practic- 
able, always  be  built  on  a  north  aspect,  as  the 
temperature,  especially  during  the  autumn  and 
spring  months,  can  then  be  kept  more  even  and 
constant,  besides  being  cooler.  I  know  of  a  fruit 
room  which  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  a  bank  of 
earth,  and  entered  by  descending  steps.  It  has 
a  thatched  roof.  Here  the  Apples  and  Pears  keep 
remarkably  well.  Although  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  forward  counties  in  England  where  fruit 
ripens  up  early,  many  of  the  early  winter  varieties 
of  Apples,  and  even  Pears  may  here  be  found  long 
after  Christmas  is  past  in  plump  condition.  Fruit 
rooms  should  always  have  some  means  of  ventila- 
tion, and  also  be  furnished  with  heating  apparatus 
in  case  of  extreme  frost. — J.  C. 

Japanese    Plums   in    England.— Being    in 

correspondence  with  Mr.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  subject  of  fruit,  he  has  referred  me 
to  3"ou  for  information  as  to  the  fruit-bearing  pro- 
perties of  the  Kelsey  and  Satsuma  Plums  in  this 
counury.  I  am  very  fond  of  experimenting  in 
fruit  culture,  and  am  anxious  to  try  at  least  the 
Kelsey,  which  I  believe  is  the  liardier  fruit  of  the 
two.  He  recommends  the  Botan,  Burbank, 
Chabot,  and  Red  Nogata  (possibly  Ogon)  for  the 
south  of  England,  and  perhaps  some  readers  of  The 
G.VRDEN  would  kintUv  give  me  their  experience  ot 
these  fruits  in  England.— O.  C.  Marston,  Elm- 
wood,  Teter.tjield. 

Two  good  Plums.— Plums  are  not  cropping 
well  in  some  places,  whilst  in  others  the  trees  are 
breaking  down.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  several 
additions  in  the  way  of  new  varieties,  and  the 
Early  Transparent  is  a  valuable  one.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  new,  because  it  has  been  sufficiently 
long  before  the  imblic  to  judge  of  its  qualities. 
This  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Rivers'  raising,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  Oage  section,  as  it  is  of 
good  quality,  combined  with  a  free-fruiting  cha- 
racter. The  fruit  is  large,  round,  and  some- 
what flattened,  greenish-yellow,  marbled  with  red, 
and  when  grown  on  walls  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  takes  on  a  very  rich  colour.  It  is  a  choice 
dessert  fruit,  the  flesh  being  firm  and  richly 
flavoured,  the  tree  robust  and  a  free  cropper.  It 
is  one  of  our  earliest  really  good  dessert  kinds. 
This  variety  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old 
or  original  Transparent  Gage,  an  awkward  grower 
and' not  nearly  so  free  as  the  first-named, Which 
ripens  quite  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the 
other.  To  get  the  rich  flavour  so  much  admired 
in  the  Green  G.age  tyjjes,  the  fruit  should  be 
freely  exposed,  ripening  on  a  warm  wall  by 
the  middle  of  August.  The  other  variety  I  would 
commend  is  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  which  comes 


in  at  much  about  the  same  time  as  the  first-named, 
perhaps  a  few  days  later.  It  is  a  good  companion 
as  regards  (|uality  to  the  Early  Transparent. 
The  fruit  is  large,  roundi.sh  oval,  bright  greenish 
yellow,  dotted  with  |iurple  on  the  si<le  exposed 
to  tlie  sun,  and  streaked  with  green  markings  ; 
the  flesh  juicy,  tender  and  richly  flavoured.  The 
tree  is  a  great  bearer,  carrying  good  crops  most 
seasons.  This  Plum  is  well  known  in  the  market, 
and  with  care  in  [jacking  realises  good  prices. 
One  should  not  have  more  than  one  layer  of  fruit 
in  shallow  boxes  or  trays.  I  do  not  recommend 
it  for  orchard  or  standard  growth.  This  Plum 
well  repays  wall,  cordon  or  bush  culture,  though  I 
have  seen  it  do  well  as  a  standard,  the  trees  bear- 
ing enormous  crops. — G.  W. 


GLASS  WALLS. 


Until  recently  I  thought  that  glass  walls  con- 
sisted of  those  narrow  structures  which  are  in  many 
gardens  chiefly  used  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
and  consisting  of  long  glass  lights,  standing  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  about  3  ft. ,  reaching  to 
the  top.  I  find,  however,  that,  strictly  speakfng, 
glass  walls  are  composed  of  iron  and  glass  only. 
There  are  two  of  these  so-called  walls  in  a  garden 
in  the  district  in  which  I  reside.  Having  inspected 
them  and  seen  the  results  of  their  use,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  no  better,  if  so 
good,  as  ordinary  brick  or  stone  walls.  They, 
however,  make  an  excellent  screen  without  being 
conspicuous,  as  they  are  light  in  aspect.  The 
walls  referred  to  are  built  of  iron  uprights,  which 
are  grooved  to  receive  the  glass.  They  are  placed 
about  IS  inches  apart.  The  glass'  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  I  believe  what  is 
known  as  Hartley's  rough  jilate.  ^^'ires  are  also 
fixed  to  the  uprights  6  inches  apart  for  training 
the  shoots  upon.  The  principal  wall  runs  east 
and  west,  and  single  cordon  Pears  are  planted  on 
each  side.  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  so  much 
ditference  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees  as  I  found. 
Those  on  the  south  side  were  in  much  the  best 
condition  as  regards  growth.  Although  those  on 
the  north  were  bearing  quite  as  good  a  crop  as  the 
others,  yet  they  did  not  look  happy.  If  the  vacant 
spaces  were  any  guide,  I  should  say  that  several 
trees  had  died  on  the  north  side.  "This  was  dis- 
appointing, because  although  one  could  understand 
that  it  would  be  colder  on  that  side,  one  would 
expect  the  increased  light  would  have  produced 
more  satisfactory  results. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  glass  walls  erected 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
if  my  information  is  correct,  I  should  say  they  cost 
twice  as  much  .as  those  built  with  bricks,  whilst 
the  results  are  no  better.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  walls  were  built  under  the  impression  that 
the  trees  would  be  more  productive  than  those 
on  the  ordinary  brick  wall.  The  materials,  how- 
ever, used  in  their  erection  are  well  known  to 
produce  violent  changes  of  temperature  in  a  few 
hours,  and  this  does  not  promote  a  good  crop  of 
fruit-  J.  C.  Clakke. 


Apple  Grenadier.- This  variety  should  find 
favour  in  most  places  on  account  of  its  free-crop- 
ping and  good  cooking  qualities.  It  was  shown 
well  at  the  Apple  congress  a  few  years  ago  at 
Chiswick,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  largely  grown,  beinf 
staged  in  most  collections.  It  is"  of  the  Codlin 
type,  and  one  of  the  best  for  planting  in  bush 
form  or  as  cordon  trees.  Though  etiually  free  as 
a  standard,  owing  to  the  size  of  fruit  it  gets 
damaged  by  rough  winds.  For  small  gardens  it 
is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  bears  freely  w^hen  small, 
and  the  fruit,  being  large  and  handsome,  is  much  ad- 
mired even  when  growing.  It  does  well  in  most 
sods,  and  bears  larger  fruits  than  many  others. 

Apple  Lord  Grosvenor.— The  value  of  this 
variety  was  pointed  out  by  "J.  C.  C."  (p.  176) 
for  cordons,  but  from  my  experience  of  many 
kinds,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  more  useful. 


as  this  usually  crops  heavily  when  others  fail. 
( irown  as  a  bush  it  is  invaluable,  as,  being  a  large 
fruit  and  somewhat  soft,  it  soon  gets  bruised  if  it 
falls  any  distance.  This  free-bearing  character  is 
more  common  among  the  Codlin  varieties,  of 
which  this  is  a  type.  As  the  tree  does  well  in 
most  soils  it  is  of  great  value,  and  though  not  a 
good  keeper,  with  careful  handling  and  cool 
storage  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  keeping  it  sound 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  This  variety  would  often 
do  well  in  place  of  some  of  the  shyer  bearers;  J 
for  instance.  Lord  Suffield  does  not  thrive  well  in  f 
cold  wet  land  or  in  exposed  positions,  while  Lord 
(hosvenor  does.  I  am,  like  "J.  C.  C.,"  growing 
it  as  cordons.  I  also  have  a  few  trees  as  standards, 
but  do  not  intend  to  grow  more  this  way,  but  as 
bushes,  as,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  fruit,  the 
standard  trees  get  much  broken  and  the  fruit 
damaged. — G.  W.  S. 

Apple  Mere  de   Menage. — On  p.  219,  Mr. 

Crawford  draws  attention  to  this  Ajjple  as  being 
a  shy  bearer  grown  as  a  standard,   even  after  it  J 

arri%es  at  a  bearing  state.     This  is  not  exactly  my  I 

experience.  I  find  it  is  one  of  the  surest  crop- 
pers we  have.  Two  large  trees  were  planted  as 
bushes,  but  they  were  allowed  to  grow  away 
almost  at  will,  and  now  after  fifteen  years'  growth 
they  are  at  least  20  feet  high.  I  find  this  Apple 
crops  well  upon  the  young  wood  made  two  j'ears 
previous,  and  with  me  such  shoots  are  wreathed 
with  fruit.  I  find  it  crops  well  too  in  a  }'oung 
state  as  a  bush.  I  planted  forty  trees  of  it  four 
years  since,  and  this  season  they  are  yielding  a  good 
crop. — E.  M. 

Pear  Jargonelle. — Like  "A.  Y.,"  I  noticed 
that  the  flavour  of  this  kind  «as  much  better  this 
season  than  last.  It  is  strange  that  this  Pear 
should  improve  in  a  cold  sunless  season,  while 
some  kinds  are  useless  in  such  years.  Some  Pears, 
too,  are  flavourless  when  grown  on  a  north  wall 
within  20  yards  of  where  our  best  trees  of  Jar- 
gonelle flourish.  We  had  a  fine  crop  from  trees 
not  less  than  l.>0  years  old  growing  on  the  chapel 
wall  here  facing  south,  with  a  hard  turf  and 
gravel  road  for  their  roots  to  grow  in,  yet  they  are 
vigorous  and  the  fruit  was  very  fine  this  year. 
From  a  young  tree,  however,  growing  in  the 
kitchen  garden  against  an  east  wall  the  fruit  i< 
never  so  good  in  flavour.  I  quite  agree  with 
"A.  Y."  that  this  is  the  best  early  kind  of  Pear, 
and  it  would  be  still  more  valuable  if  it  would 
keep  over  a  longer  period. — J.  Crook. 

Thinning  and  ripening  growth  of  forcing 

Strawberries. — This  subject  is  alluded  to  at  p. 
218  by  Mr.  Young,  who  notes  the  importance  of 
thorough  ripening  of  the  crowns  of  forcing  or  pot 
Strawberries.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  as  unless  the  crowns  are  well  ma- 
tured, forcing  is  more  difficult.  Thinning  of  the 
crowns  is  a  point  often  overlooked  in  pot  culture, 
and  it  is  best  to  do  this  as  early  as  possible,  a< 
the  plants  make  a  larger  and  stronger  crown.  I 
alwaj's  remove  useless  or  side  crowns  before  stor- 
ing, and  thus  avoid  the  weak  puny  spikes  of  bloom 
such  side  growths  throw  up  when  placed  in  heat. 
Thej'  rob  the  stronger  ones.  Some  varieties  split 
up  more  badlj'  than  others.  One  of  the  best  and 
earliest  for  forcing  is  in  most  cases  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  which  splits  up  badly.  Early 
removal  of  useless  crowns  is  necessary,  as  if  left 
till  this  date  it  is  not  wi.se  to  remove  large  grow-ths. 
It  is  important  to  get  a  large  strong  sjjike  of  bloom 
with  sutticient  length  to  show  above  the  new  leaf- 
age, as  unless  this  is  the  case  the  flowers  set  b.adly 
and  the  fruit  is  not  large  when  produced  on  short 
weak  stems.  With  much  rain  and  little  sunshine 
the  plants  are  growing  freely  and  the  crowns  under 
such  conditions  multiply  more  freely.  Greater 
watchfulness  and  instant  removal  to  give  the  larger 
ones  left  for  fruiting  space  to  develoi)  are  neces- 
sary. As  is  well  known,  with  genial  autumn 
weather  growth  continues,  and  as  long  as  this  is 
the  case  close  attention  sliould  be  paid  to  thin- 
ning. With  the  pots  full  of  roots  more  at- 
tention is  necessary  to  remove  runners.  If 
the  runners  are  removed  in  a  young  state  the 
plants   are   much    benefited.     I    can    add    little 
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to  Mr.  Young's  excellent  note  as  to  ripening, 
as  the  practice  he  alludes  to  of  standing  each  pot 
on  a  brick  is  a  good  one,  but  of  course  can  only 
be  followed  out  with  a  few  jjlants.  Where  there 
are  thousands  it  would  not  be  practicable.  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  place  wooden  racks  under  the 
plants,  these  being  a  few  inches  from  the  gravel. 
In  front  of  houses  they  get  plenty  of  sun  and  soon 
dry,  the  air  being  able  to  play  all  round  the  pots. 
I  have  just  placed  our  earliest  lots — 2000  plants — 
in  this  way,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  not 
affected  by  heavy  rains,  the  pots  being  so  tho- 
roughly exposed  and  drained.  Plants  stood  thicltly 
together  cannot  drj-,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
pots  soon  get  clogged  if  not  frequentlj'  moved 
about.  The  hole  at  the  bottom  should  be  kept 
free  from  roots  and  soil.  Where  special  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  ripening  of  crowns  it  is  impor- 
tant to  give  mere  space  between  the  pots. — G. 
Wythes. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


CABBAGE  DWARF  DRUMHEAD. 


The  Rosette  Colewort  is  invaluable  for  au- 
tumn supplies,  and  muoh  resembles  the  variety 
mentioned  above,  being  of  a  rick  dark  green 
and  often  termed  the  miniature  Drumhead. 
A  good  form  is  also  grown  under  the 
name  of  St.  John's  Day  Cabbage,  which  is  a 
valuable  type  for  spring  sowing  for  early  winter 
use  and  does  not  get  injured  so  quickly  by  frost 
as  the  Rosette  Colewort,  having  a  compact 
hard  growth.  It  is  delicious  when  cooked.  An- 
other really  good  form  is  the  better-known 
Winnigstailt,  a  very  fine  flavoured  variety.  It 
is  a  tall  form  with  large  firm  heart  and  one  of 
the  best  summer  Cabbages  grown,  as  in  hot 
weather  its  good  fiavour  is  retained.  Among 
the  Savoys  tlie  little-known  Vertus  is  a  grand 
form  of  Drumhead  and  invaluable  for  autumn. 
The  old  form  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best 
Savoys  gi'owu.  If  sown  at  two  dates  iu  the 
spring  it  forms  a  succession. 

G.  Wythes. 


Pea  Stratagem. — While  agreeing  with  Mr. 
The  larger  forms  of  this  variety  are  not  so  well  ,  Crawford  (p.  214)  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Peas 
adapted  for   gardens  as   many  others,  such  as  \  for  flavour,  it  is  not  a  very  good  exhibition  Pea. 


Cabbaje  Divurf  Lhumlicad. 


the  Nonpareil  types,  of  which  Ellam's  Early  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  larger  forms  many  years  ago 
were  much  grown,  but  they  attain  to  too  large  asize 
to  be  useful.  \)ne  of  the  best  types  of  Drumhead 
Cabbage  is  the  Christmas  Drumhead,  which  is 
excellent  for  winter  use,  as  it  stands  well  and 
does  not  split.  I  do  not  know  any  variety 
for  late  use  of  better  quality,  the  lieads 
remaining  firm  and  good  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  far  better  than  the  old  form  of  Drum- 
head. The  section  is  admirably  adapted  for 
autumn  use,  as  if  the  seed  is  sown  for  early  spring 
cutting,  the  plants  grow  large  and  are  longer  in 
coming  in.  As  succe.ssion  plants  to  the  earlier 
kinds  they  do  well.  To  get  the  Christmas  form 
recommended  above  good  I  advise  two  sowings, 
one  in  Slay  and  another  a  month  later,  this 
j)roviding  an  early  autumn  and  midwinter 
supply.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  the  middle  of 
August  for  May  use,  sowing  an  earlier  variety 
the  tliird  week  in  July  for  the  first  spring  cut- 
ting. 


If  any  of  the  larger-podded  kinds  like  Duke  of 
Albany,  Duchess,  or  Sharpe's  Quean  are  eijual  in 
point  of  flavour,  they  must  be  vastly  superior  to 
Stratagem,  because  where  this  Pea  has  but 
six,  and  seldom  eight  Peas  in  each  pod,  it  i-i  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  pods  of  either  of  the  three 
kinds  named  containing  ten  Peas.  As  either  of 
the  trio  named  is  shapely  in  the  pod  and  dense 
green  in  colour,  the  point  should  be  given  against 
i^tratagem.  Exhibitors  now-a-days  at  the  leading 
shows  seldom  include  the  latter  in  their  vegetable 
collection,  and  purely  for  obvious  reasons.  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  favourite. — E.  M. 

Ivy  on  kitchen  garden  walls. — Planting 
Ivy  at  the  back  of  kitchen  garden  walls  with  a 
view  to  hide  the  unseemly  appearance  of  the  bare 
bricks  is  often  an  evil,  especi.ally  where  they  are 
close  to  woods  or  dense  shrubberies.  The  latter 
often  shelter  rats,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Ivy,  scale  the  walls  with  ease  and  play  havoc  witli 
the  crop. — J.  C. 

Transplanting  Cabbage  plants.  —  This 
work,    though    simpb,   is    sometimos    neglected 


owing  to  various  causes,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  a  dearth  in  the  spring  when  Cabbages  are  most 
appreciated.  I  never  trust  to  the  seed-bed,  but 
transplant  into  lines  (i  inches  apart  and  a  less  dis- 
tance between  the  plants,  at  the  same  time 
making  light  porous  soil  firm  by  treading.  This 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth.  In  prick- 
ing out  the  plants  make  each  one  thoroughly  firm 
with  the  dibber,  and  let  the  lower  leaves  rest  on 
the  soil,  as  the  stem  is  the  portion  most  affected 
by  frost.  If  left  in  the  seed-beds  a  large  part  of 
the  stem  is  exposed.  It  is  also  well  to  plant  in 
poor  soil,  as  rich  growth  is  too  soft  in  severe 
weather.  Transplanted  in  this  way  there  is  no 
lack  of  material  for  spring  planting,  and  such 
plants  are  invaluable  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the 
early  quarters.  As  regards  succession  crops, 
transplanted  plants  are  better  than  those  from  seed 
sown  in  heat,  as  these  give  little  trouble  and  grow 
away  so  quickly  when  lifted  into  their  permanent 
quarters.  Being  planted  in  richer  soil,  they  soon 
make  headway  in  the  spring. — G.  Wythes. 

Potato  The  Bruce. — In  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  in  many  districts  Potatoes  are 
badly  affected  with  disease,  it  is  gratifying  to 
chronicle  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  above 
thoroughly  established  standard  sort.  I  do  not 
trouble  about  many  varieties,  confining  myself,  in 
fact,  to  four  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory 
for  cropping  and  quality,  and  of  these  four  The 
Bruce  decidedly  takes  first  place  in  lS!)t.  The 
percentage  of  diseased  tubers  is  very  small,  and 
the  crop  a  heavy  one  and  above  average  in  size. 
— E.  B. 

Preserving  French.  Beans.— Seldom  have 
we  had  sucli  a  favourable  season  for  this  crop  as 
the  ])resent  one  has  been,  and  never  have  I  known 
them  so  plentiful  or  so  cheap.  When  we  see  them 
sold  at  Is.  and  Is.  (id.  per  bushel,  the  wonder  is 
that  jieople  do  not  buy  them  more  readily  and 
put  them  down  in  brine  for  winter's  use.  The 
operation  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  required  to 
preserve  French  Beans  is  to  procure  .some  stone 
jars  of  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  f.amily 
put  in  a  layer  of  pods,  then  cover  them  with  salt 
then  another  layer  and  so  on  till  the  jar  or  pan  is 
full.  Put  on  a  weight  to  keep  the  pods  down, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  will  be 
sufficient  brine  to  cover  them.  The  Beans  mu.«t 
be  kept  under  the  brine,  otherwise  they  will  socn 
s|)oil.  Bushels  might  be  done  in  this  way  at  a 
trifling  cost,  when  in  winter  they  would  be  most 
acceptable.  When  any  are  %\anted  for  use  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  soaked  in  cold  spring 
water  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  they  will 
become  (piite  plump  and  fresh,  retaining  their 
green  hue  as  though  they  had  onl3'  just  been 
g.athered  from  the  plants.  The  Beans  may  alfo 
be  sliced  ready  for  cooking  before  being  put  in 
the  brine,  so  that  they  will  be  quite  ready  for  use 
when  they  are  taken  out.  Anyone  who"  has  not 
tried  this  plan  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  while 
Be.ans  are  so  plentiful,  .so  that  they  may  judn-e 
for  themselves. — H.  C.  P. 


NEW  VERSUS  OLD  POTATOES. 
While  agreeing  with  much  of  what  Mr.  CraH'fur! 
writes  (p.  213)  on  this  subject,  I  must  .say  that 
Sutton's  Ringleader  Potato  is  the  best  of  the  early 
section  by  far,  especially  in  quality.  I  fancv  Mr. 
Crawford  has  not  grown  this  variety,  or  I  feel 
sure  he  would  not  give  first  place  to  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf  in  the  early  division.  Not  only  is  Ringleader 
of  better  quality  when  dug,  but  it  retains  this 
point  even  as  late  as  Christmas,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  use  early  kinds  at  that  time  of  the  vear  • 
whereas  Myatt's  is  generally  regarded  as  beino- 
far  too  "soapy"  even  in  August.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  old  favourite  loses  its  flavour 
after  being  dug  but  a  short  time.  As  showing- 
the  long-keeping  quality  of  Ringleader,  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Fenn,  a  noted  Potato 
grower,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  raiser  of  Rin"- 
leader,  has  eaten  both  new  and  old  Potatoes  of 
this  sort  on  the  one  day,  which  is  sayincr  much 
for  its  keeping  (jualities.     With  me  Ringleader  is 
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ready  in  the  frames  fully  ten  days  before  Shar|je's 
Victor,  both  planted  at  the  same  time,  too.  Out 
of  doors  under  exactly  the  same  conilitions  Ring- 
leader is  always  ready  first.  In  our  strong  soil 
Sharpe's  Victor  is  too  close  when  cooked  to  be 
really  good.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  King- 
leader.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Crawford  to  add 
Ringleader  to  his  collection,  and  if  it  does  not 
give  him  satisfaction  I  shall  be  surprised.  I  am 
glad  to  see  he  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  Sutton's 
Seedling  ;  so  have  I,  its  only  fault  being  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease.  White  Beauty  of  Hebron 
is  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  largely  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soil  and  is  well  spoken  of.  For 
wmter  use  I  know  of  no  Potato  that  surpasses  it. 
Mr.  Crawford  does  not  mention  Windsor  Castle. 
I  presume,  however,  he  grows  it.  This  is  a  grand 
variety  in  every  way  ;  it  has  scarcely  any  "  eye," 
is  of  grand  shape,  while  the  flavour  is  excellent. 
Snowdrop  is  a  great  favourite  in  this  part,  all 
speaking  well  of  it.  Although  Schoolmaster  is  a 
good  Potato,  I  think  its  place  will  ultimately  be 
taken  by  Windsor  Castle.  With  me  the  forrner 
was  much  infested  with  small  black  slugs,  which 
disfigured  the  tubers  very  much.  I  know  of  no 
better  second  early  round  Potato  than  Lady  Trus- 
cott.  Varieties  of  this  type  are  scarcer  than 
kidney  sorts. 

In  Potatoes,  like  other  things,  the  good  quality 
or  otherwise  is  either  made  or  marred,  as  it  were, 
by  culture.  If  Potatoes  are  put  into  soil  that  is 
quite  poor  and  not  broken  up  more  than  C  inches 
deep  at  the  outside,  how  can  a  heavy  crop  of 
shapely  tubers  be  expected  ?  E.  M. 


LATE  PEAS. 
A  WRITER  in  a  daily  paper  recently  wondered  that 
market  growers   did   not    grow  more   late   Peas. 
The  reasons  given  for  not  doing  so  in  the  past  are 
tendency  to  mildew  or.  if  wet,   rotting  of  plants 
and  poverty  of  crop  on  the  ground.     Also   that 
after  a  fair  season  of  Peas  and  when  runner  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,   Marrows,   &c.,  are  well  in,  there  is 
but  a  poor  demand  for  Peas  ;  also  that  the  leadmg 
consumers  of    the    best  vegetables    are    in    the 
autumn  out  of  town,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  but  a  restricted  demand.     As  to  these  latter 
reasons,    I    simjjly    give    those    of    the    market 
growers,  but  with  respect  to  the  former  few  will 
(luestion    thera.      In     field    culture    the    soil    is 
seldom  worked  more  than  from   10  inches  to  12 
inches  in   depth.     It  sutfices   for  summer  crop;, 
but   will   not  do   at   all   for   autumn   ones  if  the 
autumn  be  dry,  whilst  in  wet  seasons  Peas,  even 
in  the  summer,  always  suffer  terribly  if  left  lying 
on  the  ground,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  field- 
grown  ^Peas.     There   are   few   crops  that   better 
pay   for  support   than   Peas   do  where   they  are 
grown  on  good  holding  and  deeply-worked  soil, 
assuming  that  the  supports  are  of  moderate  price, 
but  to  have  late  autumn  crops  stakes  are  indis- 
pensable if  the  crop  is  to  be  profitable.     Without 
doubt  the  present   season  has  been  a  singularly 
favourable  one  for  late  Peas.     I  have  seen  them 
remarkably   good    in   many   places,    and    no   one 
must  assume   that   he  has  a  monopoly  either  of 
crop  or  of  sort.     It  is  very  certain   that  we  have  a 
great   abundance   of   good   late   varieties,   whilst 
during  such  a  season  as  the  present  almost  any 
variety  is  good  late  if  sown   for  succession  and 
it  does  not  too  freely  become  affected  with  mil- 
dew.    That   some   Peas   do   so   is  certain,  whilst 
others  are  as  free  from    that    pest.     At  Maiden 
Erleigh,  at  Market  Lavington,  and  Forde   Abbey 
I  saw  several  sorts  all  in  full  growth,  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
specially    being    good.      Everything    seemed    to 
depend  upon   sowings  having  been   made  in  due 
course  and  thinly.     For  late  work  a  good  row  here 
and  there  rather"  than  close  together  seems  to  be 
most  suitable  and  productive.     The  produce  from 
a  '20-yard  row,  gathering  for  a  month  soms  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  is  remarkable,  whilst  to  the 
gardener  it  is  most  valuable.     In  earlier  times  it 
was  the  rule  to  recommend  sowing   for  late  work 
some   of    the   first   early    round    and    very    poor 
flavoured  sorts.     There  is  no  need  to  do  that  now, 
for  we  have  far  more  suitable  varieties.     On  the 


whole,  too,  I  think  the  best  late  sorts  perhaps  be- 
ing grown  in  gardens  less  for  show  than  for  table 
use  are  superior  in  flavour  to  many  of  tho.se  large- 
podded  sorts  that  have  in  the  summer  such  popu- 
larity.           A.  D. 

PRESERVING    AUTUMN    VEGETABLES. 

With  colder  nights  and  shorter  days  the  vegetable 
supply  will  get  less  plentiful.  Tliose  who  reijnire 
choice  vegetables  in  quantity  would  do  well  to 
provide  against  frost.  By  a  little  forethought 
the  supply  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks,  and  the 
green  vegetables,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts, 
early  Broccoli  and  Kales,  reserved  for  mid- 
winter. Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  are  now 
plentiful,  and  their  season  n-.ay  be  prolonged 
considerably  by  lifting  th(jse  about  half  grown 
and  placing  under  trees  or  a  wall,  with  mats  or 
cover  of  some  kind  over  them  on  frosty  nights. 
Of  course,  frames  are  much  better,  but  few  can 
spare  them,  as  they  are  required  for  other  and 
more  tender  things.  The  value  of  this  lifting 
is  that  the  ])lant3  being  much  closer  together 
can  be  readily  covered.  They  receive  a  check, 
being  later  when  treated  thus.  I  need  scarcely 
add  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  ball  of  earth  with 
the  roots  when  removing  the  vegetables  from 
their  growing  quarters.  This  Cauliflower  is  in- 
clined to  grow  too  coarse  ;  this  may  be  prevented 
by  lifting. 

Other  important  crops  are  the  runner  and 
dwarf  Beans — two  of  our  best  and  most  tender 
vegetables.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
we  c'et  one  or  two  sharp  touches  of  frost  and  a 
long  interval  of  fine  weather,  with  the  result 
that  the  tender  vegetables  are  killed.  There  is 
nothing  to  fall  bacvk  on  but  the  winter  supplies. 
By  warding  off  a  few  degrees  of  frost  the  supply 
of  French  Beans  may  be  maintained  well  into 
October.  For  late  use  I  always  sow  a  few- 
runner  Beans  and  treat  in  the  same  way  as  the 
market  growers,  that  is,  they  are  topped.  These 
are  invaluable  for  late  supplies,  as  they  are 
readily  covered.  When  the  Pea  sticks  of  ex- 
hausted crops  are  being  cleared  away  they  may 
be  made  good  use  of  for  protecting  the  Beans 
if  placed  between  the  rows  to  support  mats  or 
canvas.  Dwarf  Beans  are  more  easily  pro- 
tected by  frames  or  spare  lights,  and  those 
wh(5  value  late  supplies  grow  in  quantity  for 
this  purpose,  sowing  in  quarters  where  shelter 
can  be  afforded.  It  is  surprising  what  a  light 
covering  will  protect  tender  vegetables,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  supported  in  some  measure.  I 
usually  plant  this  crop  for  a  late  supply  in  front 
of  a  south  wall  or  fruit  house.  With  a  few 
rods  stood  against  the  house  or  wall  the  cover- 
ing of  light  canvas  is  readily  placed  over  the 
plants  at  night  and  removed  early  in  the  day. 
A  few  later  rows  are  protected  with  frames  or 
lights. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  named  vegetable  give 
every  ray  of  light  during  the  day  and  remove 
the  lights  when  the  we.ather  is  fine.  In  wet 
weather  allow  jilenty  of  air  to  circulate  between 
the  plants.  If  they  are  thickly  sown  remove 
some  or  every  other  row,  and  support  those  left 
with  sticks.  Good  Peas  in  some  soils  may  be 
obtained  well  into  October.  They  are  har- 
dier than  Beans,  and,  given  a  warm  border 
with  a  slight  covering  over,  the  haulm  will  pro- 
tect them.  The  pods  if  much  frozen  cea=e  to 
swell,  hence  the  value  of  a  covering  if  the  nights 
are  frosty.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is 
less  trouble  with  late  Peas  in  heavy  loam  than 
in  light  gravelly  soils,  as  in  the  latter  they  mil- 
dew badly  and  do  not  pod  freely.  Good  Vege- 
table Marrows  may  be  had  much  longer  by 
timely  protection  either  with  pea  sticks  or 
sometimes  with  glass.  It  is  best  to  grow  a  few 
late  plants  especially  for  this  purpose.     Plant 


them  in  July  on  disused  Vine  borders,  and  keep 
stopped  so  that  they  only  cover  a  limited  si)ace. 
These  Marrows  are  now  bristling  with  small 
fruits  and  are  covered  with  movable  frames,  giv- 
ing all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather.  Even  this 
late  su]j])ly  may  be  |)rolonged  by  gatliering  the 
small  fruits  of  the  older  crop  with  a  good  por- 
tion of  .stem  attached.  Place  the  ends  in  a 
tank  in  a  cool  fruit  house,  as  the  fruits  keep  for 
weeks  in  this  way.  Late  Mushrooms  are  often 
available,  and  where  the  summer  supjjly  has  been 
obtained  from  the  open  or  fnuu  sheds  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  put  fresh  life  into  old  beds  by  water- 
ing with  warm  liquid  manure,  adding  a  little 
common  salt,  then  covering  over  for  a  short 
time  with  fresh  litter,  removing  when  new 
growth  appears  on  the  surface,  and  merely  cover- 
ing with  dry  litter.  Though  the  season  has  not 
been  favourable  fur  late  Tomatoes,  where  there 
are  good  sized  fruits  it  is  well  to  preserve  them, 
as  if  they  get  frosted  they  are  of  little  value.  I 
do  not  advise  covering,  as  it  is  best  to  gather  the 
large  fruits  and  place  on  shelves  in  cool  houses. 
Keep  them  free  from  moisture  and  frequently 
turn  them.  Place  the  ripe  fruits  on  clean  paper 
to  keep  them  dry.  The  smaller  fruits  on  plants 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  up  in  a  cool 
house  will  ripen  better  than  if  gathered.  They 
often  shrivel  badly  when  detached  from  the 
plant  if  not  matured. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  this  season  fruiting  freely 
and  are  worth  protection.  They  are  easily  pre- 
.served  by  placing  sticks  to  the  plants  and 
covering  with  mats  or  canvas.  The  heads  fit  for 
cutting  remain  good  for  days  when  in  a  cool 
place.  They  sutler  if  left  on  the  plants,  losing 
flavour.  By  their  removal,  the  smaller  one.-i 
have  a  better  chance  to  swell.  As  early  frosts 
often  come  when  least  expected,  it  is  well  to 
prepare  the  vegetables  named  by  placing  the  sup- 
ports required  near  the  plants,  as  it  is  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  to  cover  over  when  the 
weather  changes.  If  frames  are  used,  get  them 
into  position  and  the  lights  at  hand. 

G.  Wytues. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


WESTERN. 

Arlington  Court  Gardens,  Barnstaple. — 

In  this  neighboLrhood  Apples  are  a  poor  crop. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  bloom,  but  it  got  cut  oflT 
by  the  late  frosts  in  May.  Pears  are  very 
plentiful  and  good  in  quality.  Stone  fruits  are 
an  average  crop,  but  cracking  badly  from  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather.  Small  fruits  were  very  good 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries.  Gooseberries 
have  been  an  enormous  crop. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  have  done  well  this 
summer.  Peas  have  run  up  to  an  abnormal 
height.  Potatoes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  badly 
diseased,  and  I  fear  the  crop  will  be  poor. — 
W.  Stewart. 

Moreton,  Dorchester. — In  replj-  to  your  in- 
([uiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  been  for  several 
years  practically  unassociated  with  the  gardens 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  under  general 
estate  management.  1  am  therefore  unable  to 
give  you  really  practical  information  respecting 
t;he  fruit  crops  this  season,  but  from  general  ob- 
servation I  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  year 
1S93  was  exceptionally  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  maturation  of  fruit-buds.  Probably  1804, 
from  want  of  sun  and  warmth,  has  been  less 
favourable  to  the  development  of  a  crop  of  fruit, 
but  about  here  I  see  good  crops  of  Pears,  Apples 
and  Plums,  particularly  of  the  former. 

Potatoes  are  badly  affected  with  disease  in  the 
foliage,  though  to  what  extent  the  crop  as  a  whole 
may  be  damaged  is  scarcely  known  j'et,  as,  be- 
yond for  immediate  requirements,  few  have  been 
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dug.  The  value  of  earlj-  plantino;  will  be  ob- 
vious, growth  being  almost  completed  before  they 
were  attacked  :  whereas  late-planted  pieces  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  growth  will  not  only  be 
reduced  in  bulk,  but  also  inferior  in  (|uality. 
I  think,  too,  Potatoes  should  be  dug  as  soon  as 
ripe  and  stored  dry  ;  if  left  long  in  the  ground 
they  lose  quality. — D.  Uphill. 

Toddmg'ton,  Winchcomb,  Glos.— In  reply 
to  your  inquiry,  the  frost  was  very  destructive  to 
fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood.  Apples  are  a 
failure.  Pears  against  walls  are  a  good  crop,  but 
in  the  open  there  are  very  few.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Plums,  though  on  the  higher  ground 
there  are  fair  crops.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  are  fair.  Of  bush  fruits,  Gooseberries 
were  the  beit  crop ;  the  others  were  below  average. 
Strawberries  were  very  poor  in  ([uantity  and 
(juality  ;  the  blossom  was  less  profuse  than  usual 
and  was  greatly  injured  by  frost.  The  summer 
of  ISO.'i,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  appears  to  have 
had  a  good  effect  on  fruit  trees  generally.  Blos- 
som of  all  kinds  was  abundant  and  set  well,  but 
Strawberries  and  bush  fruit,  owing  probably  to 
their  shallower  rooting  nature,  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  the  drought  of  1893.— J.  Cleare.     ■ 

Twyford  Lodge  Gardens,  'Winchester. — 
In  this  district  Apples  are  much  under  the  aver- 
age, orchard  trees  being  almost  bare,  but  pyra- 
mids in  kitchen  garden  have  a  medium  crop. 
Plums,  Pears,  sweet  Cherries  and  Morellos  on 
walls  above  the  average.  Oooseberries_  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Black  Currants  and  Ras'pberries 
average.  Strawberries  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Ma}-  frosts.  Red  Currants  very  scarce,  h.av- 
ing  been  badly  infested  with  black  tly.  Cobs  and 
Filberts  are  above  the  average.  Walnuts  much 
under  the  average.  1  attribute  the  scarcity  of 
Apples  to  the  exceptionally  dry  season  of  bS"J3 
more  directly  than  to  the  May  frosts.  Bloom 
was  very  plentiful,  but  it  failed  to  set  owing  to  the 
dry  subsoil. — J.  Gardner. 

Milton  Abbey,  Blandford. — The  frost  in 
May  spoiled  the  prospect  of  a  good  fruit  year  ; 
still.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  an  immense  crop 
and  required  severe  thinning,  the  crop  now  being 
the  best  for  ten  3'ears.  Pears  heavy  crop,  but 
some  sorts  small  and  deformed.  Of  Apples  the 
trees  were  a  splendid  sight  when  in  bloom,  and  I 
attribute  the  absence  of  a  good  crop  to  the  frost 
on  May  20  and  21  and  continued  wet,  cold  weather. 
Plums  are  not  grown  much  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  what  fruit  there  is  is  much  cracked.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  heavy  crops,  but  deficient  in 
flavour.  Strawberries  almost  a  failure ;  what 
withstood  the  frost  were  small  and  insipid.  Fil- 
berts, Cob  and  Beech  Nuts  are  very  plentiful,  but 
no  Walnuts.  We  need  much  warmth  and  sun- 
shine to  fini.sh  off  the  autumn  fruit  and  mature 
the  buds.— C.  H.  Perkins. 

Whiteway,  Cbudleigh,  Devon. — Fruit  pro- 
mised well  up  to  May  21,  when  we  had  S'of  frost, 
and  several  days  after,  destroying  all  blossom  then 
open,  as  well  as  fruit  set.  Apples  very  light  crop. 
Pears  good  crop  ;  some  sorts  damaged.  Cherries 
heavy  crop,  especially  Morello.  Plums  very  light. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Figs  a  heavy  crop.  Fil- 
berts very  heavy.  Walnuts  none.  Strawberries 
very  light  crop,  almost  a  failure.  Red  Currants 
light.  Raspberries  very  good  and  heavy  crop. 
Black  Currants  half  a  crop.  Gooseberries  some 
sorts  lieavy,  others  a  failure. — J.  D.  Nax.scawen. 

Compton  Basset,  Calne,  Wilts.  —  Never 
before  did  an3'one  see  a  greater  profusion  of 
blossom  on  the  trees  as  in  the  early  spring  of  1S!)4, 
and  which  continued  to  look  well  till  the  frost  in 
May,  and  the  only  really  good  fruit  crops  now  are 
on  the  walls,  and  on  these  we  have  enormous  crops 
of  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Currants.  Cherries  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  of 
rather  poor  quality,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  black  fly.  All  fruit  trees  more  or  less  have  been 
badly  affected  with  blight  this  year.  The  Shipley 
Apricot  has  done  wall,  also  the  Large  Yellow  and 
Moorpark.  Peaches  that  have  the  best  crops  are 
Waterloi,  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Goshawk. 
Of  Pears,  Doyenne  d'Ete  was  very  good ;  Jargonelle 


excellent  crop  and  of  good  f|uality.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  is  a  wonderful  crop,  as  also  are  Beurre 
Giffard,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
K'me,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis,. Josephine 
de  Malines,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Knight's  Monarch.  I  have  had  to  thin  all 
these  varieties  twice.  Plums  are  a  grand  crop  on 
the  walls.  Victorias  and  tJages  are  extra  good. 
Strawberries  were  bad  ;  the  frost  killed  the 
blossom.  Small  fruits  have  been  fairly  plentiful, 
but  of  rather  inferior  quality  ;  late  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  that  are  netted  are  better  than  the 
early  varieties.  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  carry- 
ing very  heavy  crops  ;  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
heavy  before.  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces  and  Med- 
lars in  the  orchard  and  open  quarters  are  a  miser- 
able show,  the  trees  being  in  dreadful  condition  ; 
what  fruit  is  left  on  them  very  small,  such  as  would 
have  been  left  for  the  birds  last  year.  Some  old 
trees  will  hardly  recover. 

The  disease  has  set  in  amongst  Potatoes  badh'. 
This  will  be  a  good  season  to  test  the  value  of 
the  wonderful  concoctions  that  have  been  said  to 
cure  disease.  Certainly  the  Potatoes  are  worse 
hereabouts  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years. — W.  A.  Cook. 

Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym. 

— Peaches  are  abundant  ;  also  Nectarines.  Apples 
very  scarce,  the  best  bearing  varieties  being  Irish 
Peach,  Blenheim  Orange,  Annie  Elizabeth,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Reinette,  and  Clayg.ate 
Pearm.ain.  Pears  are  over  the  average  and  good, 
whilst  the  Strawberries  were  destroyed  by  spring 
frosts.  Raspberries  under  average,  frosts  having 
caught  them  while  in  bloom.  Plums  average. 
Small  fruits  under  the  average. — William  W. 
Bannister. 

Crichel    Gardens,   Wimborne,    Dorset. — 

Strawberries  have  been  very  disappointing,  being 
much  injured  by  M.ay  frosts,  particularly  the 
early  kinds.  Pears  a  very  abundant  crop.  Peaches 
and  Apricots  on  walls  over  the  average  and 
of  good  quality.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made 
about  Cherries  and  Plums.  Other  small  fruits  are 
average  crop.  Apples  very  scarce.  Trees  on  walls 
and  standards  are  looking  well,  the  hot  season 
of  last  year  having  ripened  up  the  wood  well.  I 
may  also  state  the  trees  are  making  splendid 
growth  this  season. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  remarkably  good, 
especially  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Carrots,  and 
Beet.  Celery  this  season  is  remarkably  clean. 
Potatoes  above  average,  but  disease  has  become 
very  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  fear 
will  much  injure  the  cro[i.  Other  vegetables  in 
the  gardens  are  looking  remarkably  well. — J. 
Beck. 

Moreton  Court  Gardens,  Hereford. — The 

Apples  in  this  garden,  both  on  standard  and  bush 
trees,  are  a  magnificent  crop.  Pears,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  but  Straw- 
berries have  been  very  indifferent  all  over  the 
neighbourhood.  Although  the  Apples,  as  I  have 
stated,  are  a  good  crop  in  our  garden  and 
orchards,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  say  the  same 
of  many  places  close  by,  as  the  trees  were  so 
badly  cut  to  pieces  with  the  caterpillar  in 
the  spring,  that  some  orchards  will  bear  scarcely 
any  fruit  at  all.  But  Pears  are  an  average  crop 
all  through  the  county. 

Potatoes,  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  are  re- 
markably good,  and  there  is  verj'  little  disease  in 
the  Potatoes  at  present. —Thomas  Parker. 

Newton  Park  Gardens,  Newton  St.  Loe, 

near  Bristol. — The  buds  being  well  ripened  last 
autumn,  the  fruit  trees  flowered  and  gave  promise 
of  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  but  the  frost  in  May- 
played  sad  havoc  w-ith  most  of  them.  A|)ples  are 
a  failure.  Apricots  fair.  Pears  a  good  crop. 
Cherries  good.  Peaches  set  well,  but  the  trees 
sufTered  greatly  with  blister  and  the  young 
growths  gummed  very  badly,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  continued  cold  weather.  Plums  are  fair. 
Raspberries  light.  Strawberries  good,  although 
the  earlier  varieties  were  destroyed  with  frost. 


Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Elton  Pine  bore  heavy 
crops.  (Jooseberries,  Red  and  White,  also  Black 
Currants,  set  well,  but  the  frost  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  them. 

Vegetables  have  done  fairly  well,  the  earlier 
Peas  cropping  heavily  and  filling  well,  but  the 
later  sorts  mildewed  badly.  The  autumn-planted 
Cabbage  went  mostly  to  seed.  Early  Potatoes 
got  badly  cut  up  with  frost,  and  never  made  good 
growth  afterwards  ;  consequently  the  tubers  were 
tew  and  undersized.  Late  ones  promise  better  if 
the  disease  keeps  away.  Winter  crops  look  well. 
— Jn'o.  McLeod. 

The  Gardens,  Nash  Court,  Tenbury.— The 

fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  poor, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  season  of  18U3  ripened 
the  wood  well,  so  that  there  was  abundance  of 
bloom,  but  the  cold  and  blight  played  havoc  with 
it.  Everything  is  vei-y  backward.  We  have  plenty 
of  fruit  under  glass,  but  it  is  lacking  in  flavour, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  want  of  more  sun. 

Peas  and  most  vegetables  have  done  faii'ly  well, 
but  I  find  the  disease  is  appearing  in  the  Pota- 
toes ;  I  have  found  several  diseased  ones.  The 
Hojjs  are  not  very  promising,  there  being  plenty 
of  foliage,  but  the  fruit  will  be  small. — G.  F. 
Alder. 

Eistnor  Castle,  Ledbury.— As  regards  the 
fruit  crop  about  this  district  it  is  very  poor,  es- 
pecially Apples  and  Pears.  I'lums  are  very  fair. 
Small  fruits  have  been  fairly  good,  but  Str.aw- 
berries  have  been  a  complete  failure.  It  is  the 
best  Nub  year  we  have  had  for  years.  As  regards 
these  gardens  particularly  we  have  a  very  goo  I 
crop  of  fruit  all  round.  Apples,  Pe.irs,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  ani 
Raspberries  are  particularly  good,  but  Straw- 
berries a  com[jlete  failure. 

The  vegetable  crops  look  fairly  well.  All  early 
crops  have  been  good  except  Peas,  which  have 
been  only  moderate,  mildew  being  very  preva- 
lent. The  Potato  crop  looks  very  well,  especially 
late  kinds.  The  early  sorts  w-ere  small,  owing  to 
being  so  severely  cut  by  the  late  frosts.  We 
have  a  little  disease  showing  in  the  second  earlies. 
As  regards  the  efl'ect  of  l.S!)3  on  the  fruit  trees, 
the  trees  about  here  looked  remarkably  well  till 
the  frost  so  severely  cut  them,  although  a  great 
deal  of  the  bloom  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  lacked  the  usual  substance 
it  generallv  has  about  here.  This  was  esiiecially 
noticeable  in  the  Apples,  which  is,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  the  principal  crop  about  here. — 
Frank  Harrls. 

Tregothnan  Gardens,  Cornwall— The  fruit 
cro|)  in  this  neighbourhood  varies  considerably. 
Apples  are  almost  a  failure.  Pears  an  avera'j-e, 
some  varieties  being  loaded,  while  others  are 
scarce.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  plentiful,  but 
fruit  somewhat  small  in  size.  Black,  Red,  and 
White  Currants  moderate.  (iooseberries  and 
Raspberries  a  heavy  crop  and  fine  ;  Gooseberries 
split  badly,  so  were  soon  over.  Plums,  especially 
Victorias,  a  good  average.  Morello  Cherries  a 
heavy  crop,  and  fruit  exceptionally  fine.  Straw- 
berries almost  a  failure ;  last  year's  drought  and 
the  spring  frosts  played  sad  havoc  in  our  planta- 
tions. Fruit  trees  generally  are  clean  and  healthy, 
and  look  promising  for  another  season. 

Kitchen  garden  crops,  as  a  rule,  are  looking 
well.  Peas  have  not  filled  nicelv  ;  some  varieties 
have  been  badly  infested  with  mildew.  Potatoes 
badly  diseased.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it 
worse. — W.  Andrews. 

The  Gardens,  Pynes,  near  Exeter.— Re- 
specting the  fruit  crops  in  this  locality,  the  fi-ost 
on  May  21  was  almost  a  total  disaster  to  some 
kinds.  Strawberries  suffered  very  severely,  al- 
though the  blossom  looked  remarkably  well 
before  the  frost  came.  Apjales  are  a  very  small 
crop,  trees  being  very  much  blighted  after  ths 
frost.  Pears  very  plentiful,  set  before  the  frost, 
with  leaves  to  shelter  the  fruit.  Plums  fairly 
good,  especially  some  sorts,  such  as  Pott's  Seed- 
ling, Magnum  Bonum,  Kirke's,  &c.  Green  Gao-es 
not  quite  up  to  the  average.  Figs  scarce.  Peaches 
very  good.     I   have  gathered  Crawford's   Early 
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from  south  wall  from  ten  to  fifteen  ounces  ;  still 
this  IS  by  no  means  a  heavy  cropper  for  outdoor 
work.  The  b(.'st  croppers  for  open  walls  I  find 
are  Hale's  Early,  Early  Alexander,  Bellegardc, 
Dyraond,  Royal  George,  Barrinfrton.  Walburton 
also  is  very  fine,  and  does  remarkably  for  a 
late  Feach.  Two  years  ago  I  remember  sending 
a  quantity  to  a  shop  in  Oxford  Street  and  getting 
12s.  per  dozen  in  September.  Nectarines  are 
fairly  good.  Apricots  very  fine  and  a  good  crop. 
Gooseberries  were  a  very  heavy  crop.  Red  and 
Black  Currants  poor.  Raspberries  very  good. 
Cherries  very  good,  especially  Morellos.  Dam- 
sons good.  Nuts  are  very  plentiful.  The  hot 
summer  of  1S9.3  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
ripening  of  wood  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  where  attended  to  and  kept  clean. 
This  summer  trees  are  making  very  rapid  growth  : 
therefore,  root-pruning  will  be  of  great  import- 
ance this  autumn,  and  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  give  signs  of  falling. — E. 
Sp.'VRKs. 

Palace  Gardens,  Salisbury. —  The  Apple 
crop  generally  is  very  light,  although  small  pyra- 
mids are  carrying  fair  crops  of  fine  fruits.  Vears 
generally  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Plums  on  walls 
and  standards  are  above  the  average.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  an  average  crop. 
Strawberries,  Laxton's  Noble  excepted,  which 
was  very  fine,  suffered  much  from  late  frosts. 
Of  bush  fruits.  Gooseberries  have  been  very 
heavy.  Currants  an  average  crop,  but  suffered 
\ery  much  from  blight.     Raspberries  plentiful. 

Potatoes  very  fair  crop,  early  varieties  being 
much  diseased.— T.  Smith. 

Barton  Grange  Gardens,  Taunton. — Fruit, 
on  the  whole,  is  very  plentiful  and  large,  especially 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums.  Black  Currants 
are  good,  but  Red  and  \\'hite  are  scarce.  The 
Strawberries  were  scarce  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  last  frost.  Garden  Apples  are  good  and 
plentiful,  but  very  few  are  to  be  found  in  our 
neighbouring  orchards.     Pears  are  abundant. 

The  vegetables  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  es- 
pecially Potatoes,  although  the  disease  is  now  ap- 
pearing amongst  them.  The  severity  of  the  heat 
in  1.S93  caused  the  wood  to  ripen  well  and  the 
wall  trees  to  yield  good  fruit.— R.  HrxTAi-.LE. 

The  Gardens,  Castle  Combe,  near  Chip- 
penham.— As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  our 
gardens  and  the  surroundings  the  fruit  prospects 
are  varied,  but  generally  poor.  Apples  with  us 
scanty  and  very  deformed,  having,  I  think, 
suffered  from  the  spring  chill  and  the  various 
ills  that  follow.  Pears  with  us  fair  :  in  some  of 
our  surroundings  abundant,  but  greatly  needing 
sunshine  and  warmth  to  finish  Ihem.  Plums  and 
Damsons  good  in  quantity,  but  q^%alities  vary, 
some  being  very  indifferent.  Apricots  with  us 
good,  but  late  and  slow  in  ripening.  Raspberries 
scanty.  Strawberries  almost  ml  from  spring 
frost.  Gooseberries  abundant,  but  (juite  lacking 
in  flavour  from  want  of  sun  and  continued  damp. 
Currants  (Black)  with  us  fair  ;  Red  ditto  almost  a 
failure.  I  consider  the  damp-growing  season  has 
encouraged  a  good  growth  of  young  wood  in  fruit 
trees  generally,  and  should  we  get  a  fine  bright 
autumn  to  ripen  the  wood  the  prospect  for  an- 
other year  should    be  very  satisfactory. — E.  H. 

WEEb. 


MIDLAND. 

Crewe  Hall  Gardens,  Crewe.— The  hot  dry 
season  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  ripen- 
ing the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees  in  this  district,  and 
in  consequence  the  fruit  buds  opened  strongly  in 
the  spring,  and  all  appe.arances  pointed  to  this 
being  one  of  the  most  plentiful  seasons  on  record, 
when  on  the  night  of  May  2i>,  when  the  danger 
of  late  frosts  seemed  to  be  over,  there  came  8"  of 
frost ;  on  the  21st,  9" ;  on  the  '22nd,  7° ;  and  so  to 
the  30th  from  25' to  .32'rahr.,  accompanied  by 
day  with  bright  sunshine.  The  effect  on  fruit, 
setting  and  set,  was  most  disastrous,  nearly  all 
foliage  of  fruit  and   other 


Apples,   young   foliage  of  fruit  and   other  trees,  ■  . 

early  Potatoes,  &c.,  being  destroyed;  and  other  I  fair  crop,  but  many  deformed  fruit, 


fruits,  such  as  Strau  berries.   Raspberries,   Black 

Currants,  and  Goo.seberries,  much  injured.    Pe.ars, 

Plums,  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  and   Damsons  in 

sheltered  situations  escaped  fairly  well,  and  these 

give   medium    crops  ;    while   Apricots,    Peaches, 

and  Nectarines  on  protected  walls  have  excellent 

crops.     There  were  great  quantities   of   aphides 

early   in   the  se.ason  and  the   foliage  looked   un- 

healthj',  but  it  has  much  improved  lately  and  now 

looks  well. 

Early  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Run- 
ners were  killed  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  latter 

had  to  be  set  over  again.     All  vegetables  are  now 

looking  well,  Potatoes  especially  making  vigorous 

and   healthy   growth  ;    and   if    only   the   disease 

keeps   away,  abundant   crops   will   be  jiroduced. 

1  have,  however,  seen  some  leaves  and  heard  of 

others    in    the   neighbourhood   being   affected. — 

Wji.  Wiiitaki;r. 

The  Gardens,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby.— Con- 
sidering the  severity  and  number  of  frosty  nights 

and  mornings  through   May,  one  cannot  wonder 

why  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  Pears,  Apples,  and 

Plums,   for  even  in   more  favoured  localities  de- 
struction was  all  but  complete.     This  is  a  doleful 

tale   to   tell,  and  even  though   the  best  possible 

care  and  attention  were  bestowed  on  the  orchards 
in  this  district,  I  fear  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  ;  still,  no  doubt  much  help  might  be 
given  to  trees  to  assist  them  to  withstand  more 
successfully  these  visitations  of  frost  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  That  old  orchards  can 
be  expected  to  carry  and  develop  crops  of  fruit 
without  stimulant  of  any  kind  appears  most  un-  ,  j  ,  -, . 
reasonable.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  could  point  .,.,°",  ^J  .  ^l,.^^ 
to  some  hereabouts  that  get  no  more  attention 
in  this  respect  than  an  ordinary  jjlantation,  and 
even  in  fruit-growing  counties  this  state  of  things 
is  far  from  uncommon.  ■  Whether  farmers  and 
others  who  have  small  and  old  orchards  will  pro- 
fit by  the  eflforts  of  County  Council  lecturers  is  a 
([uery ;  let  us  hope  so,  and  that  some  will  be 
roused  from  their  senseless  way  of  dealing  with 
their  fruit-producing  trees.  Small  fruit  of  all 
kinds  has  been  abundant,  especially  Gooseberries. 
Of  Strawberries  also  we  had  fine  crops.  This 
being  a  late  county  the  bulk  of  them  were  not  in 
flower,  so  escaped  injury  from  frosts. 

Vegetables  of  every  description  are  both  fine 
and  plentiful,  excepting  Potatoes  ;  but  all  the 
latter  not  levelled  by  May  21  were  effectually 
settled  on  that  date,  the  result  being  very  irre- 
gular tubers  and  small  crops,  and  now  the  atmo- 
sphere reeks  with  the  stench  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  disease  much  accelerated  by  the  recent  heavy 
rains. — Wm.  ELrniNSTO.NE. 

Mickleover  Manor,  Deiby.  —  After  the 
glorious  summer  of  1893,  which  lipened  the  wood 
of  most  fruit  trees  to  perfection,  and  followed  by 
a  mild  winter,  the  expectations  of  fruit  growers 
were  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  All  went  w-oU  until 
May  20,  when  a  great  change  took  place,  viz., 
G°  frost  on  night  of  20th,  10°  on  night  of  21st, 
10°  on  night  of  May  2S,  which  at  once  cut  off'  all 
chance  of  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit,  or  Potatoes 
and  Kidney  Beans,  which  were  likewise  cut  off' 
with  the  frost  of  the  21st.  The  cold,  sunless 
weather  which  we  experienced  until  June  24 
did  not  improve  matters,  early  Potatoes  being 
two-tliirds  of  a  crop.  Kidney  Beans  being  very 
late.  1  regret  to  say  the  Potato  disease  showed 
itself  in  the  middle"  of  .July.  Apples  are  a  very 
thin  crop,  except  Duchess  "of  Oldenburg,  Irish 
Peach,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Bess  Pool,  the 
last  named  being  sheltered  from  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  which  I  consider  an  advantage  wlien  late 
spring  frosts  occur.  Of  Pears,  some  of  the  hardy 
sorts,  such  as  Hessle,  had  set  their  fruit  before 
the  great  frost  and  carry  heavy  crops.  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Williams'  Bon  Chri'tien,  and  Doyenne 
d'Eti5  carry  fair  crops.  A  standard  of  Comte  de 
Lamy,  which  is  a  highly  esteemed  late  October 
Pear,  carries  a  fair  crop  on  the  north  and  west 
side  only,  clearly  showing  the  damage  done  by 
early  sun  on  frozen  blossoms.  Plums  are  a  good 
crop  on  walls,  not  so  good  on  standards. 
Cherries  (Morellos)  are  a  fine  crop.  Raspberries  a 
'  '  "  1   '     ■'      Gooseberries 


and  Currants  of  all  kinds  heavy  crops,  the  leaves 
protecting  the  blossoms.  Peaches,  Nectarines 
and  Apricots  do  not  succeed  outdoors  here, 
except  in  sheltered  situatfons.  Strawberries 
sull'ered  intensely  from  the  frost.  Having  KiOO 
maiilens,  which  liad  been  planted  from  .June  20 
to  .luly  13,  1.S93,  I  had  great  expectations,  every 
plant  showing  huge  trusses  of  bloom.  But  on 
May  21  all  blooms  above  the  foliage  were  quite 
black  in  the  eye,  and  the  cold,  sunless  weather 
experienced  until  June  24  caused  the  fruit  to  rot 
in  large  numbers  before  ripening.  ^■icomte8Be  H. 
de  Thury  and  President  do  well  treated  as  annuals, 
also  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Qui'en  and  Sir  C.  Napier. 
I  have  tried  Waterloo,  which  is  a  fine-looking 
fruit,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  Royal  Sovereign  is  better.-  .J.  Camphelt.. 


Osberton,  Notts.  —  On  May  20  we  regis- 
tered 9  of  frost,  and  on  the  21st  6'  of  frost,  which 
destroyed  the  greater  portionof  the  Apple  and  Pear 
bloom.  Strawberries  just  coming  into  bloom  wcrj 
cut  down,  much  of  the  foliage  being  destroyed. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  were  pro- 
tected with  nets,  so  that  we  have  good  crops. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  a  good  fair  crop. 
Plums  are  a  light  crop.     Cherries  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  all  cut  down,  conseiiuently  the 
tubers  are  small  and  late.  At  present  I  have 
seen  no  trace  of  disease. — S.  A.  Woods. 

Calwich  Abbey,  Ashbourne. — The  fruit 
crops  here  are  poor  in  some  instances.  Up  to 
May  20 'everything  was  ver\'  promising  for  the 
best  fruit  3'ear  we  have  had  for  some  years.  On 
I,  we  registered  9'  of  frost; 
2nd,  8°;  23rd,  7  .  The  Potatoes  were  well  up 
owing  to  the  early  spring.  Sharpe's  Victor  and 
Veitch's  Ashleaf  had  been  earthed  ujj  a  fortnight, 
and  they  were  cut  down  to  the  ground.  We  dug 
up  a  flat  of  Veitch's  Ashleaf  on  May  23  ana 
planted  ag.ain,  and  are  now  digging  a  good 
crop.  Sharpe's  Victor  yielded  tubers  no  larger 
than  Peas.  Of  fruit,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Flaspberries  were  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  w;ero 
in  bloom  and  a  failure  ;  Plums  and  Pears  on  walls 
a  fair  crop  ;  Apricots  the  best  crop  I  have  known 
here.  There  is  not  a  fruit  to  be  seen  on  cither 
Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  in  the  orchards,  exco[it  a 
few  Damsons. 

Vegetables  except  Potatoes  have  done  well. 
Peas  h.ave  been  very  plentiful,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Prodigj'  and  Criterion  succeeding  well.  We  are 
now  gathering  a  good  supply  of  Autocrat  (a  grand 
Pea).  I  think  after  the  hot  summer  and  grand 
autumn  of  1893  if  the  May  frost  had  kept  off'  we 
should  have  had  the  best  fruit  year  known.— J. 
Allen. 

Tatton  Park,  Knutsford. — The  fruit  crop? 
in  this  district  are  very  scarc3  excepting  Pears, 
which  with  me  are  very  good  :  also  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Gooseberries,  but  Apples 
are  almost  a  failure.  I  have  been  lately  looking 
through  the  cottage  gardens  on  the  estate,  which 
extends  a  good  many  miles,  and  found  orchards 
with  scarcely  an  Apple  in  them.  Strawberries  in 
tins  district  are  largely  grown  for  market,  but 
the  majority  of  the  early  bloom  was  spoilt  by 
late  frosts  and  the  drought  of  last  season.  The 
crop  was  a  complete  failure,  and  in  many  instances 
the  plants  were  ploughed  up.  Fruit  trees  with 
me  were  at  the  first  stages  very  promising,  as 
the  wood  was  well  ripened  and  the  show  of 
blossom  splendid.  There  was  every  indication  of 
a  good  fruit  season  previous  to  the  severe  frosts. 
Pears  also  show  the  effects  of  a  good  summer, 
for  the  wood  got  well  ripened,  hence  such  a 
good  crop  again  this  year  and  in  the  locality  also. 
— Ch.4s.  Terry. 

■Welbeck,  'Worksop. — With  the  exc?ption 
of  Pears  .and  Morello  Cherries  all  other  fruits  .are 
under  the  average.  Of  Apples  I  haVe  scarcely 
any,  although  I  never  saw  a  more  promising  show 
of  bloom.  "Pears  on  walls  facing  east  and  west  I 
have  had  to  thin.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines (all  grown  under  glas?)  have  been  very 
good,  although  in  early  spring  the  trees  were 
much  infested  with  green  and  black  fly.  Plums 
are  under  average  ;  none  on  standards  or  pyra- 
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mids,  but  a  nice  set  on  a  wall  with  west  aspect. 
All  small  fruits  have  been  under  the  average. 
Black  Currants  scarcely  any.  Gooseberries  were 
a  good  crop  until  the  frost  at  the  end  of  May,  -when 
the  ground  was  ([uite  covered  with  fruit.  The 
first  Strawberry  flowers  were  killed  by  frost,  so 
what  few  I  have  had  were  very  small  and  of  no 
flavour.  Taking  things  all  round,  it  is  the  worst 
fruit  season  in  these  gardens  I  have  known  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Potatoes  were  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
frost  at  the  end  of  May,  but  they  have  turned  out 
much  better  than  I  anticipated.  All  other  vege- 
tables have  done  well. — John  Horton. 

Swynnerton  Park,  Stone,  Staffs.— Apples 
here  are  a  very  poor  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
Cellini  and  London  Pippin,  the  blossom  of  nearlj' 
all  kinds  being  attacked  by  maggot  before  the 
bloom  expanded.  Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop 
on  walls  and  standards.  Peaches  are  very  good,  and 
the  early  kinds,  such  as  Alexander,  Early  Beatrice, 
and  Hale's  Early,  ha\e  ripened  well.  Apricots  the 
best  crop  for  years.  Plums  are  very  scarce,  but 
Damsons  are  a  good  crop.  Cherries  are  an  average 
crop,  both  sweet  and  Morellos.  Strawberries  a 
good  average  crop,  but  I  lost  a  good  many  through 
damp.  Gooseberries  are  a  splendid  crop,  but 
Red  Currants  are  very  thin  ;  Black  ones  have 
been  a  heavy  crop,  but  much  blighted.  Rasp- 
berries are  very  poor  both  in  cjuantity  and  size. 
We  are  very  much  better  off  than  any  of  our 
neighbours  round  here,  they  having  suffered  very 
much  from  severe  frosts,  but  we,  living  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  (i(.)U  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a  dry 
subsoil,  escape  most  late  frosts,  when  those  in  the 
valleys  suffer  so  much. — .I.iMEb  Tiiinf.k. 

Newnham     Paddox,     Iiutterworth.— The 

fruit  crops  about  here  are  ijuite  up  to  the  average, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Apples  and  Strawberries, 
which  are  almost  a  failure  ;  they  looked  most  pro- 
mising until  the  night  of  May  111,  when  the  bloom 
was  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  gardeners.  Pears  are 
quite  the  leverse;  the  trees  are  heavily  laden,  the 
fruit  being  well  advanced  before  the  frosts  came. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  on  walls  a  very  good  crop. 
Cherries  a  fair  crop,  but  badly  infested  with 
black-Hy.  Plums  a  thin  crop,  with  the  exception 
of  Victorias,  which  are  very  abundant.  Rasp- 
berries, Gooselierries,  and  Currants  a  very  good 
crop,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Currants:  birds 
destroyed  the  buds  in  the  spring.  Damsons  about 
average.     Filberts  a  heavy  crop. 

Early  Potatoes,  French  and  Runner  Beans,  and 
Peas  were  severely  injured  by  the  frosts  we  had 
in  May — in  fact,  some  of  the  early  Potatoes  were 
not  worth  getting  up.  I  had  some  planted  on  a 
north  border ;  those  escaped,  not  one  being  in- 
jured ;  they  turned  out  very  good,  and  were 
the  best  early  ones  I  had.  Thf  sun  did  not 
get  on  to  the  Potatoes  until  1 1  o'clock,  and  by 
that  time  the  frost  was  gone  and  the  foliasre  dry. 
Later  Potatoes  are  turning  out  very  well,  but 
the  disea.se  is  fast  making  its  appearance.  Onions 
are  a  \ery  good  crop  and  \ery  free  from  the  grub. 
Peas  cro|)ped  heavily  and  are  very  good.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  kinds  of  vegetables. — 
W.  Haeman. 

logestre  Gardens,  Stafford — Fruit  crops 
were  very  promising  about  this  district  until  the 
severe  frosts  at  the  latter  end  of  May.  All  the 
early  Strawberries  were  cut  off;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  dry  season  of  1S!).3  was  more 
directly  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  A|)ple  and 
Pear  crops.  I'lums  dropped  off  in  quantity  in 
this  neighbourhood.  AjiriGots,  Cherries,  and 
GoDseljerries  are  the  best  crops  we  have,  the  trees 
being  clean  and  health}-.  Black  Currants  and 
Raspberries  very  poor  owing  to  bliglit. — Edward 

GiLMAN. 

Glossop  Hall  Gardens,  Derby.— The  season 
of  IS'.I.'J  being  so  hot  .and  dry  suited  fruit  trees  in 
this  district  splendidly.  Apples  and  Pears  made 
a  fine  healthy  growth  and  ripened  their  wood 
well,  and  the  result  w.as  a  splendid  display  of 
fruit  blossom.  Pears  were  set  with  fruit  like 
ropes  of   Onions,  and  Apples,  too,  were  setting 


very  well,  when  there  came  those  two  disastrous 
nights  of  frost  (May  20  and  21),  accompanied  by 
an  easterly  gale  of  wind  which  completely  ruined 
our  prospects,  so  that  we  have  not  a  single  Apple 
and  only  a  few  Pears  on  the  wall  trees  ;  Plums 
and  Cherries  also  were  ruined  ;  Strawberries 
seriously  crippled,  the  crop  being  very  poor  ; 
Raspberries  an  entire  failure ;  Currants  badly 
damaged  by  frost  and  a  poor  crop  :  Gooseberries 
a  splendid  crop  and  fine,  though  latterly  badly 
infested  with  green  fly.  Altogether  the  worst 
fruit  season  I  have  seen  here  in  ten  years. 

Potatoes  and  all  other  vegetable  crops  are  look- 
ing healthy  and  strong,  though  everything  is  very 
late. — B.  AsHTOx. 

Alton  Towers,  Cheadle.— The  reports  of 
fruit  crops  are  not  so  good  as  expected.  Every- 
thing at  the  beginning  of  May  was  of  great 
promise,  and  we  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  seasons.  All,  however, 
was  nearly  ruined  by  the  severe  frosts  and  cold 
east  winds  at  the  end  of  May.  Str.awberries  gave 
great  promise,  but  all  the  early  bloom  was  de- 
stroyed ;  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  ;  I'ears  failure  ; 
Plums  good ;  Apricots  good ;  Nuts  abundant  crops, 
but  want  sun  to  ripen  them. 

Like  everything  else,  vegetables  are  good  all 
round,  but  early  Potatoes  having  been  sadly  cut  by 
frost  are  rather  small.  Late  ones  look  splendid. 
We  have  large  orchards  of  Damsons  in  this  locality, 
but  nearly  all  the  fruit  was  destroyed.  Cold  east 
winds  brought,  too,  a  great  deal  of  blight,  de- 
.stroying  much  of  the  foliage. — Tuos.  H.  Rabone. 

Orton  Hall,  Peterborough.— This  year  is  an 
average  as  leganls  fruit.  The  severe  frost  in 
May  crippled  the  young  foliage  of  many  trees, 
particularly  Morello  Cherries  facing  the  north, 
which  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  insects.  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop, 
and  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  Pears  both  on 
walls  and  in  the  open  ;  many  kinds,  however, 
although  bearing  heavily  last  year,  have  now 
abundant  crops.  Small  fruits  have  been  a  fair 
average,  but  the  Strawberry  crop  was  deficient. 
Laxton's  Noble  was  the  heaviest  bearer.  Plums 
are  not  so  heavy  as  last  year.  Nuts  are  cropping 
well.  The  Apple  crop  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as 
in  1893  in  this  district;  still  there  are  heavy  crops 
on  some  trees.  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Kirke's  Incomparable,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Dutch  Codlin,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Lord 
Sutfield,  Warner's  King,  Adams'  Pearmain,  and 
Old  Golden  Pippin  have  excellent  crops  ;  other 
kinds  only  moderate.— A.  Harding. 


Books. 


LANDSCAPE  (iARDENI^G  IN  JAPAN."* 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  important  work.  The 
author  has  devoted  much  and  heavy  labour  to  the 
task,  and  taken  every  care  to  make  the  work  as 
thorough  as  it  could  be.  No  man  could  have  better 
opportunities  for  studying  the  subject  on  the  spot, 
and  few  if  anyone  could  have  made  a  better  use 
of  his  opportunities.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
work  he  has  freely  availed  himself  ot  the  best 
native  jjublications  which  treated  of  the  more 
ancient  styles  of  Japanese  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  these,  added  to  personal  observation  of 
the  best  existing  examples  of  the  art,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  work  of  great  completeness,  and  which 
will  doubtless  take  the  first  place  among  works 
treating  of  the  same  subject,  the  most  thorough 
exposition  of  the  rules  and  theories  of  landscape 
gardening  in  Japan  as  followed  from  ancient  to 
modern  times  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  having 
liraised  Mr.  Condor's  work  so  far,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  tbe  result  is  not  by  any  means  so 
satisfactory  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  No 
doubt  thi.s  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
detestable  presence  of  the  "processes''  by  which 

•  "  Luidstape  Giii-deiiing  in  Jap.an."  2  vols.  By 
.Jij.idh  Couder,  1''.1{.I.B.A.  S.iiiip.?on  Low  auJ  Mar- 
ston.  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 


many  ot  the  finest  things  arc  spoilt,  and  hazy  and 
rubbishy  cuts,  out  of  tone  and  value.  If  a  tithe  of 
the  trouble  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  two 
volumes  before  us  had  been  devoted  to  showing 
us  in  what  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  gardens  of 
Japan  consists,  the  result  would  have  been  much 
more  useful  in  its  bearing  upon  actual  landscape 
gardening.  What  would  it  avail  us  to  have  the  ins 
and  outs  of  gardening  in  England  described  to  us  if 
the  writer  lacked  the  spirit  and  discernment  to  see 
what  was  beautiful  and  worth  preserving  and 
express  it  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  force. 
The  idea  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  best  pro- 
duced in  this  way  is  a  mistake.  One  good  en- 
graving would  be  worth  a  dozen  rough  pro- 
cesses. Many  of  the  cuts,  however  interesting 
to  the  Japanese,  have  no  kind  of  relation  to  Eng- 
lish work,  at  least  not  as  they  are  shown  here, 
and  we  sh.all  probably  never  know  the  lesson  of 
the  Japanese  garden  until  some  one  goes  there 
with  the  poetry  and  spirit  of  the  thing  so  deep  in 
him,  that  he  will  bring  us  back  pictures  worth 
remembering  and  acting  upon.  The  Bamboo  fences 
shown  would  be  very  pretty  if  the  engravings  did 
them  justice,  these  processes  stealing  away  all  ir.- 
dividuality  by  getting  things  out  of  tone  and  con- 
fused in  distances  and  texture.  It  is  with 
regret  we  say  so,  as  there  is  evidence  of 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  having  been 
willingly  bestowed.  The  bridges  are  pretty  and 
instructive,  but  also  spoiled  by  the  wretched  pro- 
cess or  mechanical  mode  of  engraving  adopted. 
The  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  the  first  volume. 
In  the  second,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  first 
volume,  and  in  which  the  illustrations  are  done  by 
a  different  process,  the  scenery  is  very  much  better 
shown,  and  the  illustrations  are  much  more  in- 
structive than  those  of  garden  scenery  in  the  first 
volume.  The  values  are  here  well  kept  and  the 
backgrounds  delicately  done,  though  a  long  way, 
ow  ing  to  their  weakness  and  to  the  shallow  nature 
of  their  cutting,  behind  a  good  engraving,  such 
as  used  to  be  seen  in  books  of  this  kind.  Plate 
17,  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Koisikawa,  is  one  of 
the  few  things  in  the  book  which  we  should  call  a 
garden  picture,  and  is  very  free  from  any  offen- 
sive or  eccentric  thing.  Some  of  the  views  of  the 
Daimio's  garden  are  also  instructive. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  LIST.' 

F(HR  years  ago  the  compiler  of  this  work  issued 
a  catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  flower  with 
which  his  name  had  already  been  associated  as  a 
capable  grower  and  exhibitor  at  the  autumn 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Ghent.  The  work  now 
under  notice,  and  which  is  intended  to  bring  the 
original  list  close  up  to  date,  has  just  been 
pulilished  under  the  patronage  of  that  society, 
and  a  more  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
catalogue  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Between  the 
years  ISOO  and  1S!I4,  both  im-lusive,  the  number 
of  new  Chrysanthemums  sent  out  by  the  raisers 
in  all  parts  of  the  woild  amounts  to  something 
like  three  thousand  varieties,  and  it  has  been  the 
task  of  M.  de  Meulenaere  to  collect  tlie  names 
and  descriptions  of  these  novelties  from  all  sources, 
and  to  include  them  with  other  information  in  this 
supplement. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
which  so  much  material  is  presented  to  the 
admirer  of  the  popular  autumn  flower,  for  the 
com()iler  has  collected  his  information  from  the 
growers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including 
many  whose  .seedlings  have  not  been  placed  on 
record  in  any  catalogue  that  I  know  of.  In  this 
respect  even  the  lists  published  by  the  National 
Chiysantheraum  Societies  of  America  and  of 
England  are  behind  the  times,  although  perhaps 
rightly  so  from  some  points  of  view.  Their 
object  is,  no  doubt,  practical  utility,  and  seems 
to  be  based  u|)on  the  principle  of  cataloguing 
only  those  sorts  known  to  be  cultivated  in  each 

*  "  Supplement  a  la  liste  Josuriptive  de.s  Chrysau- 
th'ines  dhiver."  Par  O.  de  Meulenaere.  Ad.  Hotte, 
47  Kue  des  Champs,  Ghent. 
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country.  M.  de  Meulenaere,  however,  goes 
further,  and  aims  at  entire  comprehensiveness,  for 
large  numbers  of  the  flowers  he  names  have  cer- 
tainly never  appeared  in  this  country,  nor  are 
they  ever  Hkely  to.  Such  growers  as  M.  E. 
Lacroix  and  several  Italians  I  could  name 
are  not  represented  in  English  collections 
and  their  flowers  do  not  appear  in  our  lists, 
but  in  M.  de  Meulenaere's  new  work  these  and 
many  others  all  find  a  place,  presumably  for  the 
benefit  of  Continental  growers  who  may  be  in 
possession  of  them. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  sup- 
plement is  new  m  several  of  its  details,  the 
most  important  one,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface, 
being  especially  worthy  of  attention.  In  all 
previously  published  catalogues  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, those  persons  responsible  for  their  publica- 
tion have  adopted  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
classifying  the  names  under  the  first  letter,  so 
that  Chrysanthemiste  DMaux,  Dr.  Delaux,  Mile. 
Delaux,  Petit  Delaux,  M.  Delaux,  Simon  Delaux, 
&c.,  would  all  have  to  be  looked  for  under  differ- 
ent letters,  while  under  M.  de  Meulenaere's  plan 
they  would  be  found  in  their  proper  lexicographi- 
cal order  in  the  letter  D.  In  the  cases  of  flowers 
where  personal  nomenclature  is  not  used,  the  com- 
piler takes  the  first  substantive  in  the  name  as 
his  basis,  so  that  Our  Mutual  Friend.  American 
Flag,  Vernal  Fall,  La  Favorite  du  Mikado,  Feu 
de  Joie  must  be  sought  for  under  the  letter  F 
instead  of  in  five  different  places. 

Varieties  which  have  been  awarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  certificate,  medal,  or  other  recom- 
pense are  printed  in  heavy  type,  and  great  pains 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  afford  the  fullest 
information  obtainable  as  to  raiser,  date  of  intro- 
duction, synonyms,  &c.  The  verbal  descriptions 
are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lists  which  occasionally 
appear  in  The  Garden',  cut  down  to  reasonable 
limits,  all  extravagance  of  language,  which  fre- 
quently distinguishes  the  Continental  trade  lists, 
being  eliminated,  and  such  a  wording  given  as  is 
consistent  with  identification. 

For  the  average  cultivator  and  exhibitor  the 
supplement  by  M.  de  Meulenaere  may  prove  to 
be  uii  emharras  de  rirhessc,  but  to  those  who  need 
a  handy,  compact  list  of  novelties  for  the  past 
five  years  upon  which  to  rely  in  matters  of  ortho- 
graphy, origm,  and  date  of  distribution,  and 
especially  if  they  can  read  a  little  French,  the 
book  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  their 
Chrysanthemum  literature.  Only  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  such  work  can  form  a  proper 
idea  of  the  immense  .amount  of  Labour  that  must 
have  been  involved  in  collecting  and  arranging 
the  material  in  such  a  presentable  form. 

C'lIRYSANTH. 


MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY.* 

This  book  is  likely  to  mark  an  epoch  in  British 
forestry,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  First,  because 
there  is  every  sign  of  it  becoming  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  second,  because  the 
rules  it  lays  down  for  the  production  of  timber 
trees  are  so  radically  different  from  those  hitherto 
inculcated  by  British  foresters,  that  their  adop- 
tion means  nothing  else  than  a  revolution  of  prac- 
tice. If  the  fundamental  principles  and  practice 
of  sylviculture,  as  laid  down  in  this  manual,  be 
correct — and  they  appear  to  be  unassailable — then 
the  followers  of  Brown  and  other  hitherto  recog- 
nised teachers  have  been  not  only  on  the  wrong 
road,  but  must  have  done  much  mischief  to  our 
woods  up  till  now.  Dr.  Schlich's  practical  sylvi- 
culture purports  to  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  derived 
from  long  experience  and  accurate  observation 
gained  in  forests  long  conducted  on  the  principles 
he  describes,  and  there  need  be  little  doubt  about 
the  correctness  of  his  views ;  indeed,  they  have  been 
long  recognised  and  understood,  at  least  by  gar- 
deners, in  this  country.  What,  for  example, 
could  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  the  rules 
hitherto  laid  down  by  British  foresters,  to  plant 

*   "  Manual  of  Forestry."      By  William   Scblich, 
Ph.D. 


thin,  to  thin  early  and  often,  so  as  to  keep  the 
trees  at  arm's  length  at  all  stages  and  admit  light 
and  air  for  the  production  of  timber  trees,  and 
Schlich's  directions,  that  to  ensure  (juick  closing 
overhead,  or  within  from  five  to  ten  years,  "a 
much  larger  number  of  plants  than  can  be  found 
room  for  for  any  prolonged  period,"  must  be  put 
in  so  that  a  complete  leaf  canopy  may  be  soon 
established  till  "the  trees  commence  pressing  one 
against  the  other  and  a  struggle  for  existence  sets 
in  "  (page  206,  vol.  ii.). 

The  aim  of  English  foresters  hitherto  has 
always  been  to  thin  so  as  to  prevent  any  struggle 
for  existence  ever  beginning.  Dr.  Schlich  also 
points  out  a  fact  every  grower  of  s|)ecimen 
conifers  is  familiar  with.  He  admits  that  trees 
that  have  room  to  develop  the  greatest  number  of 
side  branches  make  the  most  bulky  trunks  in  a 
given  time,  but  shows  that  such  trunks  are 
always  rough  and  too  tapering  in  shape,  and 
consequently  less  valuable,  and  that  although  big, 
owing  to  the  space  they  occupy,  they  produce 
considerably  less  timber  to  the  acre  than  smaller 
trees  grown  closer  do  (page  208).  This  taper 
in  a  timber  tree  is  a  bad  fault,  and  is  called  the 
"run  off''  in  the  saw-mill.  Buyers  like  trees  that 
"carry  their  girth  all  the  way  up,''  as  one  often 
hears  it  put.  Dr.  Schlich,  in  fact,  goes  in  for 
crowding  to  produce  good  timber  of  any  size,  as 
his  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  testify.  3900  trees 
at  20  years  of  age,  101.3  at  40  years,  449  at  60 
years,  and  so  on,  should  appal  Brown's  followers. 
Thinning,  according  to  our  .author,  consists  of 
little  more  than  the  removal  of  the  dead  and 
"suppressed  trees"  (page  214),  but  (page  209)  he 
says,  in  certain  cases  "the  dominated  and  even 
suppressed  trees  may  have  to  be  carefully  hus- 
banded so  as  to  realise  the  objects  of  management 
in  the  highest  degree,"  that  is  to  say,  the  trees 
that  have  been  already  smothered  or  are  being 
smothered  are  not  to  be  removed.  Examples  like 
the  above  scattered  throughout  the  book  show 
what  British  foresters  have  to  learn  or  unlearn, 
and  explain  the  disfavour  and  silence  with  which 
the  manual  is  regarded  in  some  quarters. 

The  book  is  in  two  volumes,  viz.,  "Fundamental 
Principles  of  Sylviculture"  and  "Practical  Sylvi- 
culture,'' and  "together  might  be  called  "The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Arboriculture,"  for  such  it 
is.  It  is  a  book  for  owners  of  woods  and  head 
foresters,  but  is  not  the  kind  of  handy  book  the 
woodman  may  run  to  for  directions  on  anything 
that  m.ay  turn  up.  It  is  a  book  that  requires  to 
be  studied,  and  it  is  not  written  in  the  popular 
style  that  English  horticultural  and  arboricultural 
readers  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  dry  reading, 
severely  logical  and  scientific,  the  production  of  a 
German  scholar,  but  withal  a  practical  man.  It  is 
not  a  very  convenient  reference  as  a  class  book, 
although  the  contents  .are  full  enough,  and,  to  our 
taste,  the  matter  is  cut  up  into  too  many  parts, 
divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

The  book  might  be  improved  in  this  respect, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subject  brought 
into  much  closer  and  more  convenient  relation  to 
each  other  without  much  or  any  sacrifice  of 
method  or  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
book  contains  no  long-winded  rigmaroles  about 
the  author's  own  doings,  or  about  i.-olated  experi- 
ments or  results  of  no  general  value,  but  which 
too  many  horticultural  and  arboricultural  %vriters 
indulge  "in  and  think  sufficient  for  everybody.  In 
the  manual  the  personality  of  the  author  is  com- 
pletely "  suppressed."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  book  deals  in  the  most  minute  manner 
with  evervlhing  relating  to  sylviculture,  which 
word  is  it.self  defined  to  mean  the  production  of 
useful  timber.  J.  S.  \\  . 


to  net  the  trees,  or  these  birds  would  destroy  the 
whole  crop  upon  those  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mansion  and  stables.  The  tomtit  is  not  always  to 
blame,  as  I  have  carefully  watched  the  sparrows 
slipping  slyly  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof  and  water 
spouts  and  feasting  upon  the  trus.'^es.  L:ist  season 
I  had  a  small  (ilotof  seed  Beet,  and  as  soon  as  growth 
commenced  these  wretches  divested  them  of  every 
leaf  immediately.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees, 
unless  dressed  with  lime  and  soot,  would  bo 
entirely  stripped  of  bloom  buds  and  the  crop  lost. 
Later  on  as  the  Pea  crops  come  to  maturity  tho 
sparrows  would  assert  their  right  to  every  seed, 
were  they  not  shot.  The  extra  labour  and  worry 
connected  with  such  a  process  are  great.  When 
once  the  birds  settle  down  to  a  field  of  corn  in 
autumn,  particularly  of  Oats  and  Barley,  a  large 
quantity  is  consumed.  Sparrows  must  be  shot  to 
keep  the  garden  free  from  their  ravages.— J. 
Crawford. 


Sparrows.— I  cannot  understand  why  this  tire- 
some bird  is  so  often  praised.  He  has  a  few  good 
points,  but  in  this  district  (South  Notts)  he  is  a 
pest.  No  sooner  are  the  Peas,  early  or  late  varieties, 
through  the  ground  than  they  are  attacked  whole- 
sale, and  unless  constantly  protected,  the  whole 
crop  would  be  entirely  ruined.  As  soon  as  tlie 
Pear  buds  commence  to  swell  and  show  the  pink 
colouring  previous  to  opening,  we  are  compelled 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Lecture  on  Lord  Bute's  Vineyards. 

Doubtless  owing  to  the  holiday  season  there 
was  a  smaller  audience  than  usual.  This  was 
unfortunate,  as  the  subject  was  of  much  interest 
and  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  The  lecturer 
stated  he  would  give' a  short  history  of  the  culture 
of  the  Vine  in  the  open  air  at  Castle  Coch,  Lord 
Bute's  vineyard  in  South  Wales,  and  he  had 
brought  some  wines  for  the  company  to  test  their 
quali'ty,  the  vintage  being  188.5  and  1887.  The 
Vines  had  now  been  planted  about  eighteen  years, 
and  at  that  time  their  culture  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed. The  first  Vines  were  planted  in  1875  to 
the  left  of  Cardiff  Castle  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south,  sheltered  by  hills.  The  soil  was  2  feet  deep 
on  broken  rock,  thus  having  good  drainage.  It 
was  duly  trenched  and  the  Vines,  planted  in  lines 
3  feet  apart,  running  frum  north  to  south,  were 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  4  feet  before  being 
stopped.  When  pruned  they  are  cut  back  to  two 
eyes,  the  best  ripened  canes  being  selected.  Many 
Vines  are  grown  in  France,  and  the  system  of 
culture  adopted  there  was  followed  to  a  certain 
extent.  Mr.  Pettigrew  also  grew  two  of  the  best 
French  varieties  as  being  most  suitable  for  our 
climate,  but  he  had  found  one  useless,  and  only 
retained  the  Gamais  Noir,  this  having  a  strong 
constitution  and  making  a  first-class  wine.  Many 
visitors  to  these  vineyards  are  surprised  at  the 
growth  of  the  Vines,  these  being  trained  in  rows 
similarly  to  Raspberries. 

The  Royal  Muscadine  on  the  castle  walls  pro- 
duces fine  (irapes,  quite  as  good  as  those  grown  in 
France,  and  this  encouraged  him  to  give  the  Vine 
extended  culture  OnlyafewpestsattackedtheVine, 
One  was  the  Phylloxera,  from  which  Lord  Bute's 
Vines  were  free,  but  they  had  mildattacksof  Oidium 
Tuckeri.  This  attacks  a  few  plants,  riddling  the 
leaves  ;  the  latter  are  destroyed  and  growth  is 
not  arrested.  When  the  vineyard  was  started, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  said  he  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
stock  and  had  to  propagate.  The  first  wine  was 
made  in  1877.  The  crop  in  1878  gave  better  wine 
and  of  greater  strength,  and  in  1879  the  plants 
showed  plenty  of  fruit,  but  not  a  bunch  was 
gathered,  as  the  weather  was  so  bad,  there  being 
rain  on  196  days.  The  following  year,  owing  to 
the  canes  not  ripening,  there  was  a  failure  from 
this  cause,  but  in  1881  the  produce  was  very  good. 
The  wine  sold  at  60s.  per  dozen,  and  Dr.  Lawson 
Tait,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  thought 
highly  of  it ;  indeed,  this  vintage  fetched 
l.-)2s."  per  dozen  last  year.  A  few  years  ago 
he  sent  some  to  this  society  for  trial,  and  it 
was  reported  as  first  -  rate.  The  summers  of 
1!S82  and  1883  were  both  bad  for  the  crop.  Even 
Vines  on  walls  failed  in  1884,  and  in  1886  there 
w.as  another  failure  through  want  of  sun.  The 
summer  of  1887  was  a  good  one,  no  lack  of  sun- 
shine, and   a  grand  crop,    10  hogsheads    being 
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made,  and  that  g^ood  year  encouraged  Lord  Bute 
to  plant  more  largely.  Another  vineyard  was 
established  a  few  miles  from  Cardiff,  close  to  the 
shore,  but  similar  to  that  at  Castle  Coch,  with  the 
e.vception  that  the  soil  was  shallower.  An  acre  was 
the  first  portion  dug  up  in  1887,  and  they  had  added 
an  acre  yearly. 

The  plants  here  were  got  by  cuttings,  and 
though  there  were  failures  the  first  year,  they 
■were  now  thriving.  The  fruit  set  earlier  than 
at  the  older  vineyard,  and  over  lOUO  Vines  are 
planted  yearly.  Mr.  Pettigrew  said  he  was  trying 
some  of  the  American  varieties,  but  feared  they 
would  not  succeed.  Gamais  Noir  set  most  freely, 
and  contained  much  more  saccharine  matter  than 
others.  The  year  189(J  was  a  good  season,  but 
1891  was  poor,  being  sunless.  Only  3  hogsheads 
were  made  in  1892,  but  1893  was  a  grand  year, 
small  rainfall,  plenty  of  sun,  and  an  enormous 
crop  harvested  well.  No  less  than  40  hogsheads 
were  made,  and  with  every  indication  of  being 
of  the  best  quality.  If  we  could  rely  upon  such 
summers.  Vine  culture  in  the  open  would  be  a 
valuable  industry.  This  season  has  been  vari- 
able ;  a  cold  wave  in  May  and  June  retarded  the 
flowering  period  and  caused  a  late  set,  and  he 
feared  a  failure.  Mr.  Pettigrew  then  went  at 
length  into  the  mode  of  culture  in  the  earlier 
stages,  the  dressing  of  the  soil  and  gatliering  of 
crop.  Last  year  the  crop  was  all  cleared  in  Sep- 
tember, a  month  earlier  than  usual,  October  being 
the  usual  time,  the  gathering  occupying  three  or 
four  days.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  hogshead  barrels, 
and  pulped  by  wooden  rollers.  It  is  allowed  to 
ferment,  after  placing  in  barrels,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  days,  cane  sugar  being  added  if  necessary. 
The  wine  is  left  in  barrels  three  years  before 
bottling,  but  racked  off  twice  a  year  to  get  rid 
of  sediment.  For  another  four  years  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bottles  before  being  in 
the  best  condition.  The  wine  handed  round  was  of 
excellent  quality.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Masters  spoke,  and  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Dean,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  others  asked  (juestions  as 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  taking  bad 
seasons  into  consideration.  Mr.  Pettigrew  stated 
that  last  year  alone  would  pay  for  the  bad  seasons, 
and  that  it  was  a  decided  success. 
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statements  connected  with  the  bandstand  now 
being  erected  in  the  Temple  section  of  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment  Gardens.  Whether  the  band- 
stand is  ugly,  or  whether  the  gardens  are  disfigured 
by  its  erection,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue,  because 
taste  is  a  gift,  and  cannot  be  acquired  during  any 
process  of  learning  gardening  ;  and  as  tastes  differ, 
it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  arguing  pro  and  co/i. 
the  question  of  appearance. 

But  when  Mr.  Robinson  says  that  music  is 
easily  enjoyed  by  all  who  care  for  it  in  a  great 
city,  he  shows  ignorance,  at  any  rate  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  working  printer  to  avail  himself  of 
the  pleasures  of  listening  to  music.  He  is  still 
more  in  error  when  he  states  that  public  money 
raised  by  taxation  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
performances  given  in  the  Temple  section  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment  Gardens. 

The  money  which  provides  the  band  here  is 
entirely  subscribed  by  the  proprietors  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  others  connected  with  the 
trade,  and  the  result  of  the  performances  given 
there  in  the  printers'  dinner-hour  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  half-dozen  persons  or  so 
who  sat  to  admire  Mr.  Robinson's  "  spoiled  gar- 
den "  to  as  many  as  loUO,  who  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  leisure  of  their  dinner-hour  to  listen 
to  music  provided  gratuitously  for  them,  and 
without  one  penny  of  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
I  think,  that  a  bandstand  should  be  supplied,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  half-dozen  made  subservient 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  150(1.  A  sum  of  £338  was 
subscribed  last  year. — A  Subscriber  to  the  Press 

B.\ND. 


COUNTY   COUNCIL   BANDSTANDS. 

The  following  letters  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Slamlaril: — 

Mr.  Robinson  writes  from  The  Garden  office, 
September  6  :  "  Walking  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment this  morning  I  saw  one  of  the  little 
gardens  torn  up  to  make  room  for  an  ugly  band- 
stand. The  space  was  barely  sufficient  for 
the  smallest  garden,  and  the  garden  is  now  de- 
stroyed. This  spoliation  of  public  gardens  is  deplor- 
able, and  in  a  great  city  where  music  is  easily  en- 
joyed by  all  who  care  for  it,  unnecessary.  The 
beauty  of  the  garden  is  lost  for  the  sake  of  an 
ugly  buildmg  for  occasional  use  only.  There 
are  so  many  essential  wants  for  the  spending  of 
public  money,  that,  even  as.sumingthe  music  is  of 
the  best,  taxation  for  this  purpose  is  wasteful 
There  are  two  such  bandstands  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  each  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den with  asphalte  paths  leading  up  to  it  and 
together,  destroying  all  possibilities  of  verdure 
and  repose.  Anyone  interested  in  the  question 
should  see  these  bandstands  and  consider  their 
effect  from  various  ])oints  of  view.  Even  if  two 
bands  within  hail  of  each  other  be  right,  it  is  easy 
to  place  the  stands  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
dens need  not  be  lost  through  them." 


It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that,  liofore  rushiix.- 
mto  print,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  The  G.vrden' 
should  not  have  made  himself  certain  as  to  his 


The  bandstand  in  the  Temple  section  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment  (iardens  has  been  erected 
by  the  London  County  Council  to  enable  the 
band  which  plays  during  the  printers'  dinner 
hour  to  perform  with  greater  comfort  and  success. 
This  band  is  paid  for  entirely  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  not  out  of  the  rates.  All  the  Council 
has  done  out  of  public  money  is  to  provide  a  con- 
venient standing  place.  Whether  the  erection  is 
ugly  or  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  point  on  which 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Robinson,  may,  in  this 
at  present  free  country,  hold  and  express  his 
opinion,  allowing  others  to  differ  ;  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  when  completed  the  structure  will 
be  approved  by  the  ])ublic  generally.  The  space 
available  for  the  public  is  not  diminished,  and  a 
hard-working  section  of  the  community  is  afforded 
pleasant  rest  amidst  the  toils  of  their  work-a-day 
life,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  the 
beauty  of  this  part  of  the  gardens  is  not  impaired, 
but  enhanced.  The  bandstand  near  the  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Bridge  would  be  unavailable  for 
the  object  desired,  and  Waterloo  Bridge  intervenes 
between  the  two  stands.  The  policy  of  the  Council 
in  cultivating  the  taste  for  music  may  be  open  to 
discussion,  but  some  consider  that  music  is  at 
least  et|ual  to  gardening,  however  artistic  ma}'  be 
the  floral  arrangements.  The  Council  have  to 
consider  all,  and  in  this  case  will,  I  am  confident, 
have  the  mass  of  the  citizens  with  them. — Wm. 
fiEO.  Lemon,  Chairman  Parks  Committen  of  /he 
London  County  Council. 

I  am  not  a  bit  consoled  for  the  bandstand  in 
the  little  garden  on  the  Thames  Embankment  by 
the  statement  in  the  Standard  of  Saturd.ay  from  a 
"  Subscriber  to  the  Press  Band  "  that  we  owe  it 
to  the  influence  of  .so  intelligent  a  body  as  the 
printers  of  London.  But  if  the  music-loving 
printers  are  allowed  to  erect  any  structure  that 
meets  their  wants  in  what  was  clearly  intended  to 
be  a  garden  and  only  a  garden,  for  like  reason 
other  bodies  may  prevail  on  the  County  Council 
to  allow  them  to  disfigure  for  some  frivolous  end 
gardens  that  belong  to  the  people  of  London. 
Anyone  may  see  what  this  would  lead  to  in  the 
end.  It  was  a  long  and  costly  struggle  to  get 
these  gardens  for  London,  and  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  Council  do  nut  protect  us  from  encroachments 
of  the  kind,  the  gardens  must  in  time  become  a 
mere  parade  ground.     There  was  hardly  room  as 


it  was  for  any  gardening,  but  a  little  Grass  and  a 
few  trees  were  refreshing  there.  Evidently  some 
people's  ideal  of  a  public  garden  in  London  is  a 
bandstand  on  the  one  hand  and  a  ginger  beer 
shop  on  the  other,  or  we  should  not  see  these 
things  in  what  might  be  quiet  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens in  our  cities.  One  can  realise  the  wild  joy 
of  Africans  on  finding  these  signs  of  civilisation 
in  the  delightfully  airy  desert,  but  why  men 
should  place  them  in  the  midst  of  a  town  garden 
while  there  are  music  halls  and  concert  rooms 
and  ginger  beer  shops  so  near  them  in  the  streets 
is  not  easy  to  see.  No  doubt  a  "Subscriber  to 
the  Press  Band  "  would  admit  that  these  gardens 
were  made  for  the  good  and  use  of  all,  but  he  may 
be  shocked  to  hear  that  to  some  much  of  the  so- 
called  music  heard  at  these  bandstands  and  on 
the  stage  of  theatres  is  only  so  much  ugly 
noise.  If  I  go  to  a  London  theatre  and  am  com- 
pelled to  hear  more  or  less  noisy  music  between 
the  acts,  I  must  submit  even  if  I  suffer,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  even  so  bright  and  useful  a 
body  as  the  printers  of  London  have  the  right  to 
inflict  the  same  kind  of  thing  on  me  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens  we  have  most  reason  to  be  proud 
of.  It  is  not  to-day  only  that  we  have  to  think 
of  ;  every  year  will  see  pretensions  for  statues, 
refreshment  rooms,  bandstands,  &c. ,  always  where 
possible  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den (ir  some  once  pleasant  lawn  in  it.  But  one 
tiling  is  clear,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  good 
design  or  good  efl'ect  in  a  garden  if  we  stick  one 
of  tliese  ugly  things  in  its  midst.  The  people  to 
whom  we  oit'e  these  things  should  perform  their 
music  or  refresh  and  amuse  themselves  in  open 
spaces  like  Trafalgar  Square. — W.  Robinson. 


New  park  for  Newport. — A  new  park  was 
opened  at  Newport  (Mon.)  on  Saturda}',  upon 
which  the  Corporation  has  spent  £'20,000.  The  site, 
comprising  23  acres  of  land,  was  the  gift  of  Lord 
Tredegar. 

Opening  Te'egraph.  Hill. — This  is  a  fino 
elevated  space  of  ten  acres  or  thereabouts,  lying 
a  little  .south  of  Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  and  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  telegraph- 
ing semaphores,  by  which  messages  were  con- 
veyed from  the  Admiralty  to  Woolwich,  formerly 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  it,  thus  showing  it  to 
be  the  highest  land  in  that  part  of  the  suburbs. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  public  park,  and  the 
work  of  laying  it  out  was  got  well  in  hand  some 
twelve  months  ago.  Delay  has  unexpectedly  .arisen 
over  the  work  of  erecting  the  necessary  railings 
around  it,  and  till  this  has  been  done  it  has  been 
thought  inexpedient  to  open  it. 

Imprisoned  birds  in  the  London  parks.— 
We  regret  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  sort  of  aviary 
in  Battersea  Park  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  confinement 
of  birds  in  "  houses,"  which  has  always  seemed  to 
us  a  doubtful  thing  in  public  gardens.  If  a  place 
be  for  zoological  exhibition,  it  is  a  different 
matter  ;  but  the  smell  of  animals  and  birds  in 
confinement,  the  attention  they  require,  and  the 
far  from  pretty  structures  which  are  made  for 
their  accommodation,  are  no  acquisition  to  gar- 
dens, and  therefore  we  hope  that  the  system  will 
not  obtain  to  any  extent  in  gardens  which  have 
hitherto  been  free  from  such  things.  To  en- 
courage the  free  birds  of  the  garden,  as  is  done  in 
Hyde  Park,  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  likely 
to  make  the  park  more  interesting  to  many. — 
Field. 

Opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. — Some 
disappointment  has  been  felt  over  the  delay  in 
opening  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  public.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  gates,  which 
have  hitherto  been  closed  to  all  but  the  privileged 
few,  would  bj'  this  time  have  Ijeen  thrown  open, 
and  that  the  swarms  of  little  ones  who  live  around 
there,  and  who  cannot  migrate  to  the  seaside, 
would  this  summer  at  least  have  been  able  to  en- 
joy the  new  playground.  The  business  of  ac- 
quiring the  ground  is  all  .settled  with  one  trifling 
exception.  The  London  County  Council  has  to 
hand  over  a  cheque  for  £12,000,  and  this  cannot 
be  drawn  till  the  Council  meets  again.     This  it 
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will  do  on  October  2,  and  no  doubt  this  little 
financial  transaction  will  be  amongst  its  earliest 
concerns.  Even  then,  however,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary will  have  to  approve  the  bye-laws  drawn  ii|) 
by  the  Council  for  the  manat;ement  of  the  ground, 
and  it  ia  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  general 
public  will  be  admitted  for  another  month  or 
two. 


Ridiculous  plant  names.— All  true  flower 
lovers  will  agree  with  the  remarks  in  last  week's 
liAKDEN  under  this  heading.  At  the  last  R.H.S. 
Temple  show  the  Uriah  Pike  Carnation  certainly 
made  a  brave  display,  but  the  name  is  a  gross 
blunder.  The  garden  is  a  place  for  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, and  a  flower  which  reminds  us  of  Dickens' 
Uriah  is  better  dispensed  with.  And  who  is  re- 
sponsible, I  should  like  to  know,  for  that  wonder- 
ful name  Pyrethrum  Tchihatchewi  ?  Tritoma  was 
not  a  bad  name  for  the  Flame  Flower,  but  now  it 
must  needs  be  called  Kniphofla.  If  a  plant  could 
s|ieak,  would  it  not  exclaim  against  an  ugly  name 
like  Funkia?  Nothing  can  beat  the  good  old- 
fashioned  names  of  Daisy,  Heartsease,  Primrose, 
&c.  Germany  gives  us  many  good  names,  such  as 
Golden  Rain,  the  Laburnum,  Emperor's  Candles, 
the  Mullein,  Knight's-spur,  the  Delphinium,  Liver 
Plant,  Hepatica.  An  international  council  sitting 
from  time  to  time  is  what  is  needed  to  settle  plant 
names.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  council  might 
find  some  way  of  making  use  of  numbers  instead 
of  names  for  the  varieties  of  a  plant,  and  so  do 
away  with  Smithi,  Pottsi,  and  the  like.— F. 
FlSiiN,  Ip,\irirh. 

Earwigs.- 1  can  sympathise  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, as  A\e  have  a  plague  of  earwigs  this  year. 
Traps  in  the  shape  of  inverted  pots  were  placed 
on  Dahlia  stakes  early  in  the  year,  and  other 
traps  in  the  way  of  Bean  and  Artichoke  stalks 
among  fruit  trees  while  yet  the  fruit  was  only 
about  half  size.  From  that  time  until  the  present 
date  these  latter  traps  have  been  examined  every 
morning,  and  3'et  there  appears  no  decrease  in 
their  numbers.  No  later  than  this  morning  nearly 
fourscore  were  blown  from  the  traps  in  one  tree. 
Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  the 
fruits  attacked,  and  the  present  season's  experience 
proves  that  when  they  muster  in  such  force,  ear- 
wigs are  about  the  worst  enemy  with  whicli  the 
gardener  has  to  deal.  Perhaps  some  entomologist 
will  say.  if  the  greater  part  of  the  insects  that 
escape  slaughter  remain  over  until  another  spring, 
their  most  likely  winter  quarters,  how  soon  in  the 
spring  the  first  hatching  takes  place,  and  at  what 
time  of  their  life  the  insects  are  on  the  wing.  A 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  insect 
might  enable  us  to  grapple  with  it  more  success- 
fully.—E.  B.  C. 

The  proposed  National  Potato  show.— I 

have  already  received  so  many  promises  of  support 
for  the  proposed  National  Potato  show,  that,  hav- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  in  the  board 
room,  I  venture  to  invite  all  those  interested  to 
meet  in  the  board  room  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  29,  the  first  day  of  the  great  fruit  show. 
One  gardener  urges  that  vegetables  should  be  in- 
cluded with  Potatoes.  With  that  opinion,  I  have 
great  sympathy,  and  a  special  national  exhibition 
of  vegetables,  with  Potatoes  for  the  primary  feature, 
would,  I  think,  command  very  wide  support. — 
Alex.  Dean,  62,  Richmond  'Road,  Kiiiyaton-on- 
Thtmex. 

Curious  effect    of  frost    on    plants.— The 

frost  we  ha%e  experienced  in  this  usually  mild 
region  during  the  past  winter  (happily  only  for  a 
brief  period  of  three  days)  has  been  by  far  the 
most  severe  that  1  remember  during  an  experience 
of  over  forty  years,  as  the  thermometer  on  the 
morning  of  January  5  stood  at  S\  or  29'  of  frost, 
I  have  been  much  struck  by  its  efl'ect  on  some  of 
my  doubtfully  hardy  plants,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  «hen  frost  is  not  severe  enough 
to  kill  them  outright  it  actually  does  them  good 
and  promotes  their  growth.  I  will  only  mention 
two  )ilants  which  most  specially  attracted  mv 
attention,  namely,  my  big  bush  of  the  beautiful 
Himalayan  Buddleia  Colvillei, so  admirably  figured 


in  The  Garde.n  when  it  bloomed  with  me  for  the 

first  time  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1892.  The 
large  and  handsome  foliage  which  covered  this 
specimen  was  completely  burned  and  shrivelled  up 
and  all  dropped  off,  and  I  (juito  feared  that  the 
plant  was  killed,  but  as  spring  advanced  the 
main  stem  began  to  show  signs  of  life  and  push 
out  shoots  over  its  entire  surface.  The.'^e  young 
growths  have  developed  with  most  surprising 
vigour  during  the  summer,  and  one  of  them  that  1 
measured  the  other  day  I  found  to  be  no  less  than 
5  feet  4  inches  long  and  covered  with  most  luxu- 
riant foliage.  The  plant  never  made  such  luxuriant 
growth  on  any  other  occasion.  The  next  plant 
that  struck  me  specially  was  a  big  tuft  of  the  ear- 
liest blooming  of  all  the  Kniphofi;e — K.  pnecox 
(true),  which  produces  its  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  plant  usually  sold  as  pra;cox  being 
really  K.  recurvata,  which  does  not  bloom  till 
June,  and  is  quite  a  different  plant,  of  not  nearly 
so  robust  a  habit  of  growth.  The  frost  seemed  to 
affect  this  Kniphofia  more  severely  than  any 
other  of  my  large  collection,  and  the  foliage, 
which  before  was  most  luxuriant,  seemed  as  if 
it  had  been  boiled,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mass  df 
pinkish  pulp.  I  quite  thought  the  plant  was 
killed,  but  instead  of  being  so  it  has  to  my  great 
surprise  and  pleasure  shot  up  more  vigorously 
than  ever  befoie,  and  will,  I  hope,  produce  a  fine 
crop  of  its  beautiful  blooms  when  the  month  of 
May  next  comes  round.  All  my  Kniphoti;e  have 
bloomed  abundantly  this  summer,  save  some  of 
the  foreign  hybrids  wherein  the  Leichtlini  blood 
predominates,  which  constitutes  an  element  of 
delicacy,  but  none  even  of  these  were  killed. — 

W.   E.  GUMIiLETON. 


KILLING  WEEDS  ON  ROADS. 
In  The  Garden  for  Sept.  8  "J.  R."  inquires  for 
information  respecting  the  preparation  of  arsenic 
or  other  easily  obtained  materials  for  destroying 
weeds  on  roads,  and  as  I  have  used  such  in  fairly 
large  quantities  during  the  past  two  seasons,  I 
venture  briefly  to  describe  my  method  of  doing 
so.  Arsenic  is  the  substance  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  common  soda  ;  the  former  can  be 
had  from  wholesale  druggists  for  weed-killing 
without  difficulty  in  not  less  than  1  cwt.  ke^'S. 
This  quantity  of  arsenic  requires  2  cwt.  of  soda'^to 
make  it  perfectly  soluble  on  account  of  its  hard 
and  heavy  nature  ;  1  lb.  of  arsenic  and  2  lbs.  of 
soda  are  sufficient  for  10  gallons  of  water  ready 
for  use,  the  arsenic  to  be  mixed  in  cold  water  and 
boiled  in  an  ordinary  domestic  copper.  Instead, 
however,  of  preparing  it  in  this  way,  I  complete 
the  hundredweight  in  two  boilings  so  as  to  econo- 
mise time  and  fuel,  and  when  the  half-hundred- 
weight is  mixed  in  about  8  or  10  gallons  of  cold 
water  and  is  brought  to  boiling  point,  another 
similar  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in  to  prepare 
it  for  the  soda,  this  being  boiled  again.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use,  and  for  convenience  a  (letroleum 
cask  is  brought  into  use  for  coiiveyance  to  where 
it  is  to  be  applied  in  a  diluted  state.  If  40  gallons 
be  thus  made  from  the  cjuantities  named  of  arsenic 
and  soda,  less  than  a  pint  will  be  required  for 
each  .3-gallon  potful  of  clear  water,  but  there  is 
economy  in  the  end  in  putting  it  on  somewhat 
stronger  than  tliis,  because  its  effects  will  be  more 
lasting.  We  have  a  copper  boiler  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  use  it  for 
nothing  else,  the  deadly  nature  of  the  weed-killer 
making  it  risky  to  employ  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
smallest  detail,  although  when  the  nature  of  the 
substance  is  fully  understood  carelessness  is  not 
likely  to  assert  itself  ;  still,  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  on  the  importance  of  being  cautious. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  settled  weather 
ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  application,  or  much  of 
its  destructive  properties  will  be  washed  into  the 
drains.  With  bright  weather  the  weeds  soon 
show  signs  of  decay.  Plantains,  Dandelions,  and 
other  broad-leaved  weeds  being  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb. The  fourth  day  will  determine  whether  it 
has  taken  eH'eet,  no  matter  in  how  bad  a  state  the 
walk  or  road  may  be,  and  once  the  weeds  are  dead 


no  more  will  grow  for  a  spaceof  twelve  months,  that 
is  if  the  solution  is  put  on  in  suitable  weather  and 
of  proper  strength.  Carbolic  and  sulphuric  acids 
are  powerful  weed-destroyers,  aiul  so  is  the  am- 
moniacal  lii|uor  from  gas,  but  as  I  have  not  used 
either  I  can  give  no  opinion  on  them.  The  arsenic 
is  found  to  be  effectual  and  cheap,  and  con.se- 
(juently  no  other  preparation  is  desired.  This 
will  not  discolour  the  gravel,  nor  does  it  have  the 
brightening  effect  known  to  the  several  weed- 
killers offered  by  the  trade,  but  freedom  from 
weeds  is  the  principal  object  desired  and  is  easily 
attained. — W.  S.,  Troichrii/i/e. 

For     killing   weeds    on    roads,    "J.  R." 

would  find  the  following  eflicacious,  viz.  :  White 
arsenic  1  lb.,  sulphate  of  copper  1  lb.,  com- 
mon muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt  1  pint. 
Water  to  5  gallons.  Boil  until  dissolved,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquor.  Mix  1  gallon  with  2.5 
gallons  water,  and  apply  with  an  ordinary  rosed 
watering-pot  in  sufficient  quantity  to  go  to  the 
roots  of  the  weeds.  It  is  best  applied  when  the 
ground  is  damp,  but  not  wet.— Peruix. 


Apples. — May  I  ask  the  following  questions? 
1.  Are  Tyler's  Kernel  and  Beauty  of  Kent  synony- 
mous ?  2.  What  is  the  correct  designation  of  a 
variety  sometimes  called  Strawberry  Apple  ;  also 
another  occasionally  seen  as  John  Torr?  .3.  How 
should  cuttings  of  Manks  Codlin  be  struck  as 
recommended  by  "  E.  M."  in  last  week's  issue  ?— 
Inquirer. 

Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.— The  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  be 
greatly  obliged  if  those  who  contemplate  joining 
the  gardeners'  luncheon  at  1.30  on  September 
29  would  be  kind  enough  to  apply  to  him  for 
tickets  at  once,  as  there  will  probably  be  a  very 
large  demand,  i>nd  it  may  be  impossible  to  increase 
the  accommodation  at  the  last  moment. 

Forming  a  Rose  garden.— Being  about  to 
form  a  Rose  garden  this  autumn,  I  should  like  all 
the  best  sorts.  Would  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  give  me  the  names  of  twenty-four 
kinds  they  consider  the  best  for  free  growth, 
flowering  and  hardiness  ;  also  whether  they  recom- 
mend on  own  roots  or  on  the  Brier  or  Manetti, 
whether  pegged  down  or  not ';  What  are  the 
names  of  the  six  best  Teas  for  massing  ? — A 
Midland  Grower. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.- Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  there  have  been  onlj'  five 
unseasonably  warm  days  and  but  four  warm 
nights.  Two  of  these  warm  days  and  the  four 
warm  nights  were  in  the  past  week.  Very  little 
rain  has  fallen  since  the  7th,  and  during  the  last 
few  days  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water 
has  come  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges. 
The  weather  lately  has  been  sunless  and  gloomy 
— in  fact,  for  the  last  five  days  the  total  record  of 
sunshine  amounts,  I  find,  to  less  than  four  hours. 
During  the  week  light  airs  only  have  prevailed, 
the  direction  being  always  some  point  between 
north  and  east. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 


Names  of  fruit. — E.  Seiiiiicr—\,  PlumMcLaogh- 

tin's  (iiige  ;  2,  not  recognispd  ;  3,  Kirke'.''. Dutihain 

.l/nssci/.  — 1,  Green  txatro  apparently  ;  2,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling. 

Names  of  plants.— i.'.  //.  S.— Please  send  when 
in  bloom.     It  is  really  impossible  to  tell  from  leaves 

alone. Arfhur    S.  Ni.v. — Eria    fragrans. Jatnm 

Ingram. — Miltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana. iV.  6'ai-- 

f?e7ier.— 1,  Paphinia  grandis,  fiower  not  fully  de- 
veloped;   2,  Lajlia  harpophylla. W.  C. — Varieties 

of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum. S.  N.  T.  —  l,  2,  4, 

please  send  better  spncimens  ;  3,  Gethyllis  ciliaris  ;  5, 
Plijsostegia  virginiana ;    (i,  cannot  name  Perns  from 

barren  fronds. iV.  A.  G. — Water  Elder  (Viburnum 

Opulus)  ;  2,  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera  biennis)  ;  3, 
Wood  Sage  (Teucrium  Scorodtnia). — ^S.  C.  White. 
— 1,  Rudbeckia  californica ;  2,  Coronilla  varia  ;  3, 
Alyssum     maritimuin    variegatum ;    4,    Aster  unibel- 

liitus  ;    "i,    I'ellaja    rotundifolia. iit';ii7iald    Kelly. 

The  liladder  Senna  (Coiutia  arborescens). Eri7i. — 

1,  Fuclisia  proeuiubens;  2,  send  fresh  specimen. 

L.  H.  B.—A.  Gvum  of  no  garden  value,  at  least  in  the 
state  you  send  to  us. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Hatvre."— Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


PLANTING  AND  ARRANGING  ROSES. 
Order  early  and  plant  early  is  the  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  to  those  who  intend  planting 
Eoses  during  the  coming  season.  Roses  may 
be  successfully  planted  at  any  time  from  No- 
vember to  May  ;  but  of  all  months  I  prefer 
November.  By  giving  orders  early  the  best 
plants  may  always  be  had  ;  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  if  the  .site  for  the  Roses  is  not  ready,  it 
is  well  to  order  early  and  obtain  good  plants, 
for  they  can  be  carefully  laid  in  until  the  place 
where  they  are  to  go  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
Give  preference  to  plants  upon  the  Brier  stock, 
for  although  there  are  some  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  which  thrive  upon  the  Manetti,  it  is 
always  a  doubtful  stock.  For  my  part  I  always 
avoid  it,  and  plant  only  dwarf  Roses  worked 
upon  the  Brier,  which,  without  a  doubt,  is  the 
best  of  all  stocks,  and,  as  regards  the  Teas,  the 
only  one  upon  which  they  will  really  do  satis- 
factorily. Probably  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
hear  still  less  of  the  stock  question,  for  own- 
root  Roses  are  no  longer  a  dream.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  kinds  succeed  perfectly  upon 
their  own  roots,  and  as  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing,  nurserymen  are  now  making  it  their 
business  to  .supply  them.  It  takes  longer  to 
obtain  a  .saleable  stock  of  own-root  Roses,  but 
in  the  end  they  are  the  most  reliable,  because, 
if  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  should  kill  the 
wood  that  is  above  ground,  they  would  shoot 
up  from  below  like  a  herbaceous  plant. 
Budding  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  and 
serves  the  nurseryman's  purpose  best  in  enabling 
him  to  work  up  a  stock  of  kinds  rapidly— a  very 
desirable  thing  in  the  case  of  new  kinds,  which 
otherwise  would  long  remain  rare  if  propagated 
by  slower  methods.  But  now,  with  many  of 
the  best  kinds  of  Roses,  budding  should  only  be 
a  means  to  an  end  ;  for  if  we  buy  a  budded 
plant,  when  planting  it  a  little  notch  may  be 
cut  at  the  junction  of  Rose  and  stock,  and  if 
the  point  of  union  between  the  two  is  buried  2 
inches  in  the  soil,  roots  will  in  all  probability 
be  ernitted.  I  know  that  many  I  have  treated 
in  this  way  have  now  a  considerable  own-root 
capacity.  Some  that  I  had  occasion  to  lift  had 
in  one  sea.son  rooted  so  freely,  that  I  cut  the 
entire  stock  away  and  divided  each  bush  into 
three  pieces,  each  piece  having  some  good  fibrous 
roots  attached.  Moreover,  we  have  now  learned 
the  best  time  and  way  of  striking  Roses,  so  that 
anyone  who  possesses  good  kinds  should  be  able 
to  work  up  a  stock  of  own-root  plants  for  him- 
self. 

By  choosing  eVery  favourable  opportunity, 
planting  may  be  got  through  early,  and  the 
great  advantage  arising  from  this  is  that,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  newly-planted  Rose 
is  putting  forth  little  white  roots,  and  by  the 
time  atmospheric  warmth  excites  the  buds  into 
action  the  roots  at  once  respond,  and  a  free 
healthy  growth  commences,  continues,  and  soon 
results  in  a  crop  of  fine  flowers. 

Simultaneously  with  planting,  the  best  mode 
of  arranging  the  Roses  must  be  considered. 
Assuming,  of  course,  that  there  are  several 
plants  of  a  kind,  the  best  plan  always  is  to  group 
or  mass  them  in  some  bold,  but  infoimal^way. 


With  large  beds  of  a  simple  form  it  is  possible 
to  group  Roses  in  a  very  artistic  way,  and  they 
never  look  better  than  when  so  arranged;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  twelve  plants  of  some  good  Rose, 
boldly  grouped,  will  be  much  more  effective 
than  wouhl  the  same  number  of  plants  in- 
discriminately mixed  with  a  lot  of  other  kinds. 
Moreover,  having  made  a  good  group,  we  can 
stop  and  make  another  in  some  other  part  of  the 
bed  ;  and  thus  between  the  groups  of  Roses  we 
obtain  little  spots  where  we  can  place  Pansies, 
Carnations,  or  choice  hardy  plants  that  are  good 
in  foliage  as  well  as  flower,  and  last  the  whole 
season  through.  There  are  many  hardy  plants 
equal  to  this.  The  Rose  is  rightly  called  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  it  should  play  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  our  flower  garden  arrangements, 
for  so  great  is  the  variety  scattered  through 
many  sections,  that  kinds  may  be  had  for  every 
use  that  could  possilily  be  required  of  them.  We 
should  not  look  for  designs,  but  a  garden  of  fine 
flowers  where  Roses  abound  from  early  June  till 
late  October.  Probably  all  dwarf  Roses  are 
amenable  to  a  bold  system  of  arrangement  by 
grouping,  but  it  might  guide  intending  planters 
to  give  a  selection,  f  irst  I  will  take  the  Teas, 
as  these  in  open  sunny  beds  are  the  sweetest, 
best  and  most  perpetual  flowering  Roses ;  they 
always  look  fresh  and  beautiful.  Twelve  good 
kinds  would  include  Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Perle  des  .Tardins,  Jean  Peruet,  Mine. 
Lambard,  Jules  Finger,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Edith  Gifibrd,  and  Mme. 
de  Watteville.  Grace  Darling  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  are  not  true  Teas,  but  both  are  good 
garden  Eoses,  free-flowering,  and  very  efi'ective 
in  groups.  Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  such 
kinds  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
UlricliBruniier,Violette  Bouyer,Dupuy  Jamain, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  General  Jacquemi- 
not, and,  in  fact,  all  the  best  may  be  grouped, 
whilst  La  France,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
and  many  of  the  finer  Monthlies  have  a  beauty 
which  can  only  be  fully  realised  by  seeing  these 
kinds  in  bold,  telling  masses.  A. 


Rose  Lorna  Doone. — This  is  a  good  addition 
to  the  Bourbon  Roses,  and  flowers  well  in  the 
autumn,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  fine  boxful  of  it 
recently  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Waltham  Cross.  The  flowers  are  rather  dead,  so 
to  say,  in  colour,  a  rather  too  magenta  shade  to 
please  everyone,  but  they  are  sweet,  and  the  plant 
grows  with  great  vigour. 

Rose  Grace  Darling. — We  lately  saw  a  bed 
of  own-root  plants  of  this  a,  mass  of  bloom,  quite 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  in  summer.  We  have 
made  many  notes  on  this  fine  Hybrid  Tea  Ro.se, 
but  one  does  not  see  it  well  grouped  in  gardens.  It 
bears  its  large,  strong  looking  flowers,  white,  or 
almost  so,  with  rosy  edge  to  the  petals,  in  great 
abundance  until  quite  late  autumn.  One  mild 
Christmas  we  even  saw  blooms  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  free  growing  kinds. 

Roses  Dulce  Bella  and  Dr.  Grill.— Although 
I  am  familiar  with  the  former  name,  I  have  never 
grown  the  Rose  that  bears  it,  so  cannot  give  "  R." 
my  opinion  regarding  it.  Concerning  Dr.  Grill, 
probably  no  one  has  said  more  in  its  praise  than  I 
have,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (Sept.  22)  it  is 
still  flowering  freely.  If  tlie  two  are  identical, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Grill  should,  of  course,  be  retained 
and  the  other  one  dropped.  Hardly  anyone  knew 
Dr.  (Jrill  when  it  was  first  figured  in  The  Garden. 
—A.  H. 

Rose  Marquise  de  Salisbury. — There  is  no 
doubt  about  thu  merits  of  this  fine  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose.  It  is  more  like  a  China  than  a  Tea  Rose, 
and  is  most  effective  in  a  bold  group  in  the  garden. 
We  saw  not  long  since  a  strong  break  of  it  one 
mass  of  glowing  crimson  flowers,  rather  loose,  but 


yet  charming  for  their  apparent  frailty.  Thei 
colour  is  delightful  and  in  bold  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  profuse  leafage.  It  is  a  pity  such  a 
Rose  as  this  has  an  uely  name— Marquise  de 
Salisbury.  We  hope  the  French  raisers  will 
really  try  and  simplify  their  names.  There  are 
plenty  of  pretty  names  for  their  new  Roses,  but 
they  are  more  to  blame  even  than  English 
raisers. 

Rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes. — The  scarcity 
of  this  Rose  in  gardens  and  its  almost  utter 
neglect  are  diflicult  to  account  for,  having  regard 
to  its  hardiness,  brilliance,  freedom  and  fragrance. 
Possibly  to  the  minds  of  most  Rose  growers  there 
are  only  one  or  two  sections  of  the  great  family 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  all  who  want 
bright,  showy  and  sweet  Roses  in  their  gardens 
can  ill  dispense  with  this.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  Roses  it  can  be  found,  and  from  thence  onward 
till  nearly  Christmas.  Once  planted  in  the  garden 
nothing  will  repress  its  vigour  or  prevent  its 
blooming.  By  far  the  best  way  of  enjoying  it 
would  be  to  plant  a  good  group  near  to  some  low 
trees  or  shrubs,  over  which  the  long  shoots  would 
ramble  and  display  their  great  glo«  ing  clusters  of 
rich  crimson  flowers. 


FORMING  A  ROSE  GARDEN. 

In  reply  to  the  note  upon  p.  284,  I  may  first  of 
all  say  that  "A  Midland  Grower"  is  too  vague 
for  me  to  give  a  decisive  reply  to  his  query.  In 
the  first  place  he  says  nothing  about  soil  or  as- 
pect, and  it  is  also  of  some  moment  whether  he 
prefers  the  dark  and  bold  H.  Perpetuals  or  the 
more  delicate  shades  of  our  choicer  Teas  and 
Noisettes.  Whether  they  be  grown  upon  the 
Manetti  or  Brier  depends  so  much  upon  the  sorts 
and  the  soil,  that  I  almost  fear  to  advise.  Nor 
can  he  possibly  get  all  of  the  best  sorts  in  twenty- 
four  varieties  when  selecting  from  the  many 
classes.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  as 
closely  as  I  can.  First  of  all  I  must  take  it  that 
the  soil  is  of  ordinary  quality,  not  over-stiff  nor  of 
that  extreme  lightness,  which  is  far  worse.  All 
Roses  thrive  best  upon  the  Brier  when  growing  in 
stiff  soil,  and  the  Manetti  is  the  best  stock  for 
H.P.'s  in  a  light  soil,  while  strong-growing  Teas 
will  thrive  upon  their  own  roots  in  a  sandy  loam 
only.  "A  Midland  Grower"  will  not  be  far 
wrong  if  he  selects  the  dwarf  Brier  for  all  those 
kinds  I  will  presently  name. 

He  asks  if  they  are  better  pegged  down  or  not. 
Now  this  also  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  se- 
lection, solely  on  account  of  their  habit  in  growth. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  for  pegged-down  Roses 
as  a  class.  They  are  too  prone  towards  a  fort- 
night's beauty  only  ;  whereas  our  more  compact 
growers  continue  to  flower  more  or  less  from 
spring  until  winter.  Much  of  the  selection  in  this 
respect  must  depend  upon  how  they  are  to  be 
planted,  and  here  again  the  querist  gives  no  data. 
Those  wanted  for  walls  should  be  climbers,  but  if 
the  same  variety  is  to  be  grown  in  the  open  border 
it  would  need  the  pegged-down  treatment.  As 
some  of  our  most  beautiful  Roses  are  of  this  class,  it 
is  a  great  pity  not  to  know  more  definitely  what  is 
wanted.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  name  twenty- 
four  of  suitable  growth  for  beds  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  .3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  then 
name  a  dozen  for  pegging  down,  which  would 
occupy  the  same  space  as  the  first  twenty-four. 
The  letter  C  after  the  strong  growers  will  denote 
the  six  best  climbers  for  a  wall.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  the  colours,  because  any  Rose 
grower's  catalogue  can  be  obtained  and  will  give 
a  full  description  of  these. 

Twenty-four. — Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  La  France,  Comtesse  d'Oxfoid, 
Eclair,  Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacciueminot, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Prince  C.  de 
Rohan,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Viscountefs 
Folkestone,  Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  Camoens,  Gustave  Regis,  Dr.  Grill, 
and  Mme.   Charles.     All  of  these  are  of  some- 
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what,  similar  growth,  and  will  not  have  a  very 
patchy  appearance  in  a  mixed  bed. 

TwKi.vE  sTRdNc  GROWERS.  — L'ldeal  (C),  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Liiizct,  Gloire  de  Dijon  {C),  Gloire  do 
Margottin,  Mrs.  Paul,  Climbing  Perlo  des  .Tardin.s 
(C),  Marccha!  Niel  (C),  Bouquet  d'Or  (G), 
Ulrich  Brunncr,  (iloire  Lyonnaise,  Mme.  Berard 
(C),  and  Blairi  No.  2.  I  note  that  the  ssix  best 
Teas  for  massing  are  required.  Here  is  the 
correct  idea  according  to  my  experience  in  bed- 
ding Roses.  A  mass,  whether  of  large  or  small 
dimensions,  is  far  better  as  regards  general  effect 
than  a  bed  of  mixed  varieties.  Six  grand  Roses 
for  the  purpose  are  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
creamy  white  and  flesh ;  Camoens,  deep  rose, 
j-ellow  flush  ;  Dr.  (^irill,  coppery  rose  ;  Marquess 
of  Salisbury,  very  bright  crimson  ;  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  flesh  ;  and  Anna  Ollivier,  buff,  with 
warmer  flush.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend 
this  list,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  Roses  ad- 
mirably suited  for  massing,  because  we  can  plant 
them  according  to  habit  of  growth. — R. 

— —  Six  of  the  very  best  dwarf  Tea  Roses  for 
massing  would  be  found  in  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Charles,  Hon.  Edith  (iifford, 
Mme.  Lambard,  and  Mme.  Hoste.  A  good  group 
of  Bouquet  d'Or  should  be  included,  it  being  the 
handsomest  and  freest  of  the  Dijon  Teas.  All  of 
these  will  be  best  on  their  own  roots  if  they  can 
be  obtained  thus,  but  otherwise  they  should  be 
on  the  Brier  stock.  These  kinds  are  not  suitable 
for  pegging  down.— A.  H. 


Hose  ITardy.— This  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
Rose  noted  on  p.  263,  where  it  is  misprinted  as  Hardy. 

Hose  Mme.  Isaac  Periere.— This  without 
doubt  is  a  grand  garden  Rose  of  great  vigour  and 
hardiness.  It  was  .sent  out  by  Margottin  in  1S80, 
but  is  not  common.  Of  late  it  has  been  giving  us 
some  immense  flowers,  large  in  size,  haniLsome  in 
shape,  and  of  a  brilliant  carmine-red  colour.  Both 
on  the  plant  and  when  out,  the  flowers  last  long  in 
tine  form  and  fresh. 

Rose  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier. — If  we  could 
ensure  constancy  and  regular  blooming  in  this 
Rose  it  would  soon  be  far  ahead  of  present-day 
favourites,  but  these  most  desirable  qualities  it 
conspicuously  lacks.  There  is  not  a  Rose  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  its  rich  deep  orange-yellow  colour. 
Lately  it  has  given  some  good  clusters  of  bloom, 
as  it  generally  does  in  autumn,  on  the  tips  of  its 
long  summer  shoots. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.— With  such  a 
wealth  of  Roses  suited  for  all  purposes  and  situa- 
tions, comparative  neglect  will  doubtless  be  the 
lot  of  certain  kinds,  as  it  is  of  this.  Anyone,  how- 
ever, who  can  find  a  space  for  it  on  wall  or  fence 
will  not  regret  doing  so,  as  it  blooms  early  and 
late,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  has  lovely  flowers. 
Its  pale  flesh-white  flowers  are  pure  and  pretty, 
and  their  scent  is  delicious.  If  we  were  to  choose 
the  sweetest  Roses,  this  kind  would  then  have  to 
be  placed  among  the  foremost. 

Tea  Rose  President.— This  Rose  is  probably 
very  seldom  mentioned  under  the  name  here  used 
because  all  who  have  had  much  experience  with 
Tea  Roses  have  long  since  satisfied  themselves  it 
has  no  point  of  distinction  from  the  much  older 
variety  Adam.  The  first  Tea  Rose  I  ever  knew 
was  Adam,  and  a  big  plant  of  it  in  a  large  pot 
used  to  be  gently  forced  in  a  conservatory,  and  I 
can  picture  now  the  great,  drooping,  rosy  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Whether  as  Adam  or  President, 
however,  the  Rose  merits  more  attention  than  it 
gets  at  present,  for  it  has  been  rather  neglected 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  little  slow  in  growth 
at  the  beginning,  and  with  drooping  flowers  is 
apt  as  a  small  bush  to  hide  much  of  its  beauty. 
With  a  little  patient  waiting  and  spare  use  of  the 
knife  it  makes  a  handsome  bush,  but  on  a  wall  or 
fence  by  careful  training  it  .soon  attains  a  fair 
height,  and  shows  off'  its  drooping  rosy  blooms  to 
the  fullest  advantage. — A.  H. 

The  luxuriance  of  own-root  Roses.- The 
present  luxuriant  state  of  certain  groujis  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  suggests  the  idea  whether  the  fact  of 


their  being  upon  their  own  roots  may  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  We  have  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  Hoses  on  foster  roots  that  no  thought  is 
given  to  the  subject,  and  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  stock  only  influences  the  Rose  in  certain 
ways.  We  have  come  to  regard  early  defoliation 
as  a  natural  thing,  but  may  it  not  be  a  consequence 
of  our  practice,  and  a  thing  that  may  be  remedied 
or  avoided?  It  is  useless  to  expect  autumn  blooms 
from  leafless  plants,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
autumnal  flowers  come  as  a  natural  result,  in  fine 
form  and  tolerable  profusion  upon  plants  that  are 
healthy,  green  and  growing.  There  are,  of  course, 
summer  Roses  that  flower  once  and  go  to  rest 
early,  no  matter  how  or  where  we  grow  them,  but 
to  condemn  a  host  of  more  or  less  perpetual  grow- 
ing and  blooming  Roses  to  one  or  two  stocks  may 
have  effects  that  we  are  not  altogether  cognisant 
of.  It  certainly  tends  to  repress  special  traits 
and  individual  characteristics.  As  regards  many 
Roses,  there  is  no  obvious  need  for  them  to  have 
any  roots  but  their  own,  and  when  they  are  grown 
in  this  way  we  can  see  and  judge  them  in  a  fair 
and  natural  manner. — A.  H. 


BRITISH  FRUIT. 


The  following  correspondence  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  Times  on  this,  at  the  present  time,  impor- 
tant subject :  — 

I  trust  that  in  the  coming  exhibition  of  British 
fruit  and  lectures  upon  the  subject  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all — that  of  price — will  be  con- 
sidered. During  the  present  season  the  wholesale 
figures  have  been  and  some  still  are  as  follows  in 
Covent  Garden  Market : — 

Grapes  9d.  to 'is.  per  lb.,  the  latter  price  only 
being  reached  by  the  most  magnificent  fruit. 

Peaches  Is.  to  Ss.  per  dozen,  2s.  being  the  aver- 
age for  fine  specimens. 

Plums  Is.  (id.  to  .3s.  per  sieve. 

Pears  2s.  (id.  to  -ts.  per  bushel,  and  scarcely 
saleable  at  any  price. 

Apples  5s.  to  7s.  per  bushel,  being  remarkably 
scarce  this  year. 

Small  fruits  have  sold  rather  better,  especially 
Strawberries,  because  most  of  the  crop  in  the 
"home  counties  "  was  destroyed  by  frost,  May  21. 

Now  let  any  man  consider  whether  he  could 
grow  fruit  with  profit  at  such  prices.  Apples 
alone  would  give  a  fair  return  if  he  only  had  them. 
When  the  Apple  crop  is  good  the  price  is  con- 
temptible. One  year  I  sold  COO  bushels  at  Is. 
apiece  and  lost  the  baskets.  In  face  of  these  facts, 
which  can  only  become  more  adverse  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  I  say  that  it  is  a  cruel  deception  to 
talk  of  profitable  fruit-growing  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Either  you  have  none,  as  may  generally 
be  expected,  or,  if  you  have  a  crop,  it  fetches 
next  to  nothing  after  heavy  outlay.  In  the  forty 
years  of  my  experience  oidy  twice  have  I  made 
both  ends  meet.  My  books  are  at  the  service  of 
anyone  menaced  with  symptoms  of  this  fatal  fad. 
—  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  pricos  have  been  quite 
as  bad  at  Mancliester.  I  have  now  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  large  Pears  lying  on  the  ground 
because  they  will  not  pay  for  basketing  and 
carriage. 


By  all  means  let  us  have,  as  Jlr.  Blackmore 
suggests,  an  inquiry  into  the  price  which  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  fruit.  But  after  all  consumers 
are  much  more  numerous  than  producers,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  price  the  British  public  pays  for 
fruit  is  at  least  equally  as  important.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  if  the  farmer  received  on  an  averge  half 
what  the  consumer  pays  he  would  be  a  rich  man. 
Mr.  Blackmore  says  he  has  large  Pears  rotting 
because  they  will  not  pay  for  basketing  and 
carriage.  For  somewliat  inferior  middle-sized 
Pears,  I  find  that  I  pay  about  (id.  or  Hd.  a  pound. 
Carriage  from  the  farm  to  my  door  by  the  most 
extravagant  method  possible— namely,  a  single 
hiiinper  by  passenger  train — would  cost  Id.  per  lb. 
This  would  seem  to  leave  a  very  fair  margin  of 


profit  to  the  producer.  The  same  might  be  faid 
of  every  other  fruit.  Mr.  Blackmore  says  he  sold 
his  plums  at  Is.  lid.  to  .'is.  a  sieve.  What  a  sieve 
is  I  cannot  tell.  On  consulting  Dr.  Latham's 
edition  of  .lohnson's  dictionary  I  learn  that  it  is 
"a  measure  in  use  at  Covent  Garden,''  while  from 
Whitaker's  Almanack  I  obtain  the  further  in- 
formation that  "the  smaller  market  baskets  at 
Covent  Garden  are  said  to  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  season  and  suppl}'."  But  a  retail  price  of 
.3d.  per  lb.  or,  say,  15s.  per  bushel  basket  of  601b., 
which  is  what  my  household  has  recently  been 
paying  both  for  Plums  and  Damsons,  would  seem 
to  allow  for  a  fair  return  to  the  grower  even  after 
a  handsome  commission  had  been  deducted  for  the 
wholesale  dealer.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
whether  even  these  prices  would  stand  commission 
at  the  rate  mentioned  the  other  day  by  one  of 
your  contemporaries  when  a  Covent  Garden  sales- 
man netted  30s.  for  selling  60s.  worth  of  Peas. 

I  have  long  thought  that  an  interesting  and 
valuable  volume  might  be  written  on  the  cost  and 
methods  of  retail  distribution,  and  have  wondered 
why,  as  far  at  least  as  food  products  are  concerne<l 
neither  the  Board  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  have  ever  cared  to  inquire 
exhaustively  into  it.  But  I  will  ask  whether,  as 
long  as  market  dealings  are  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  in  sieves  and  punnets,  in  crates  and  bags,  in 
bundles  and  bunches,  it  is  likely  that  the  British 
farmer,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  British  house- 
wife, on  the  other,  will  be  able  to  exercise  any 
check  over  the  prices  they  respectively  receive 
and  pay  for  their  fruit ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it 
is  impossible  to  hope  for  the  estab'ishment  of  large 
retail  markets  in  different  parts  of  London,  such  as 
exist  everywhere  on  the  Continent  and  in  many 
places  in  England,  where  the  thrifty  consumer 
can  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  small  pro- 
ducer or  his  immediate  representative,  thereby 
establishing  an  automatic  regulator  of  the  prices 
in  force  in  the  shops  and  the  wholesale  markets. — 
W.  M.  Acw  ORTH,  47,  SI.  Gtoryea  Square,  S.  W. 


In  the  Tiiiiea  of  this  week  several  letters 
have  appeared  on  this  subject,  and  as  I  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  that  has 
gone  on  from  time  to  time  about  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  and  am  also  largely  interested 
in  fruits  from  all  countries,  I  believe  I  am  entitled 
to  a  word  or  two  on  these  matters.  First,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Martin's  letter  in  3'our  paper  of 
the  18th  inst.,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  Mr.  Martin 
has  been  misled  by  the  statement  made  to  him 
from  this  market.  There  is  no  such  rate  as 
12s.  6d.  per  ton  for  fruit  from  Boulogne  to 
London,  and  empties  are  not  taken  back  free. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  fruit  is  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  now  coming  to  this  country  does  not 
come  via  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  ;  it  now-  comes 
from  Boulogne  by  steamer,  a  special  line  having 
been  put  on  during  the  past  three  years  between 
Boulogne  and  London,  doing  the  passage  at  night 
in  about  ten  hours,  without  any  transi-hipment. 
Mr.  Martin  must  not  think  that  I  am  holding  a  brief 
for  the  railway  companies  ;  far  from  that,  as  the 
railway  people  well  know  ;  and  if  Mr.  Martin  or 
any  other  trader  has  any  complaint  to  make  con- 
cerning the  present  charges  compared  to  what 
were  made  previous  to  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  I  would  refer  them  to  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament  of  August  25  last,  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  18SS,  section 
1  of  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  Where  a  railway 
company  have,  either  alone  or  jointly  with 
any  other  railway  company  or  companies,  since 
the  last  day  of  December,  1802,  directly  or 
indirectly  increased,  or  hereafter  increase,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  rate  or  charge,  then,  if  any 
complaint  is  made  that  the  rate  or  charge  is  un- 
reasonable, it  shall  lie  on  the  company  to  prove 
that  the  increase  of  the  rate  or  charge  is  reason- 
able, and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  rate  or  charge  is  within  any 
limit  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  any 
provisional  order  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
So  that  they  need  not  pay  any  more   now  than 
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they  did  in  1892.     I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  liandle  baskets  respecting  which  Mr.  Martin 
complains,   except  that  I   believe  them  to  be  an 
entirely  foreign   production.     It  is  of  no   u.se  to 
send  English  fruit  in  these  handle  baskets,  and, 
as  a  great  outcry  has  been  raised  in  this  country 
by  interested  growers  lately  about  foreign  fruit 
being  sold  as  English,  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Martin 
is  having  his   English   fruit  sold  as  foreign   if  he 
uses  this  kind  of  basket.     Mr.  Martin   I  know  as 
a  very  go-ahead  man,  and,  being   brought  up  to  a 
profession  and  lately  turned  farmer,  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  present 
race  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers.     But  as  regards 
whether   it    pays   or   not   to   grow   fruit   in  this 
country — I  very  much   regret  to  hear  that    Mr. 
Martin's  crop  was  destroyed  by  frost— report  says 
that  one  grower  in  his  neighbourhood  this  year 
made  about  ,t'6U()0  from  oil  acres  of  Strawberries. 
True,  they  were  grown  on  the  man's  own  land, 
who  no  doubt  paid  more  attention  lo  their  culti- 
vation and  manuring  than  if  he  had  been  a  tenant 
farmer.     I  take  it  that  few  tenants  are  prepared 
to  cultivate  fruit  with  the  same  amount  of  care 
as  those  who  occupy  their  own  land.     Extraordi- 
nary tithes,  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law 
of    distress   do    not   permit  tenants   to   take  the 
same   interest  in  their  holdings  that  they  would 
do    if    such    things    were    not    in    existence.     I 
would  like  to  reply  to  a  letter  in  a  recent  issue 
from  Mr.  R.  1).  Blackmore.     I  will  take  his  post- 
fcript  first,  where  he  says  he  has  now  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  large  Pears  lying  on  the  ground  because 
they   will   not   pay  for   basketing   and   carriage. 
Yes  ;  windfalls,   or  worm-eaten.     Who   wants  to 
buy  them  in  that   frightful  state  ?     And  why  are 
they  on  the  ground  '!     Because  Mr.   Blackmore's 
trees  are,  like  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  trees  in  this 
country,    aiTectcd    with   the    maggot,    and    it  is 
through  the  maggot  in  the  fruit  that  it  is  now  on 
the  ground.     The  moment  the  maggot  attacks  the 
core  of  the  fruit  the  power  to  take  the  sap  from 
the  tree  is  no  longer  in  force,   consequently  the 
fruit  drops  to  the  ground,  and,  on  cutting  that 
kind   of  fruit,    one  finds   a   dirty   channel   bored 
right  through   the  fruit  where   the  maggot   has 
eaten  his  way  out  and  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
in  «hich  he  burrows  and  appears  next  year  as  a 
moth  to  inflict  greater  evils.     Every  fruit  grower 
will  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  on  the  increase. 
In  America  the  grower,  three  times  a  year,  tries 
to   destroy   the  moth  that   lays    these    eggs   by 
washing    his    trees.     In    Tasmania,    government 
inspectors  are   a|)pointed  to  watch    this,    and  in 
every  case  where    the   fruit    is   found   tc   be  so 
infected,  the  whole  of  the  crop  on  that  jiarticular 
tree  is  at  once  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  boiled ; 
by  that  means  they  have  kept  the  codlin  moth  out 
of  the  country,  and  fruit  from  Tasmania  comes  to 
this  country  without   a   wormy  one   being  seen, 
and    I   venture    to   predict    that  unless    English 
growers  pay  more  attention  to  their  fruit  trees  in 
the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past  few  years 
they  will  have  no  fruit  worth  sending  to  market 
soon,  so  far  as  Pears  and  Apples  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Blackmore  says  his  Pears  sold  at  2s.  to  48.  per 
bushel  ;  that  is  r|uite  true,  and  up  to  a  fortnight 
ago  4s.  was  the  top  price  for  best  English  Pears. 
At  the  same  time  I  myself  was  selling  thousands 
of   cases   of   C'alifornian    Pears   a    week,    holding 
about  40  lbs.  of  fruit,  at  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  case. 
The  public  are  the  best  judges  ;  they  prefer  to 
pay  this  price  for  a  first-class  article  rather  than 
buy   the   English    Pears   at   from   23.    to  4s.    per 
bushel— an    object-lesson    I   recommend   to   Mr. 
Blackmore  and  other  fruit  growers.     As  regards 
Apples,  it  is  well  known  that  last  year  we  had  the 
heaviest  crop  of  Apples  in  this  country  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  yet  at  Christmas   there  was  hardly 
an  English  Apple  to  be  found.     It  is  the  practice 
of   the  growers  in   some   counties   to   send    their 
goods  direct  from  the  trees  on   to  the  market,  no 
matter  what  prices  they  will  make.     In  other  dis- 
tricts and  counties  they  put  them  in  a  store  over 
cattle,  which  heats  the   fruit  to  such  an  extent 
that  the}'  h^se  nil  their  keeping  ijnalities  :  some- 
times in   a  shed    w  here  the  vitiated   atmosphere 
remains  with  the  fruit  for  a  length  of  time  and  no 


air  can  get  through  to  them.  Tew  people  in  this 
country  have  a  proper  house  for  storing  fruit.  In 
other  countries  proper  fruit  houses  are  made  and 
the  temperature  is  carefully  looked  after,  and 
Apples  are  kept  from  six  to  eight  months  after 
they  are  gathered.  I  am  aware  that  these  remarks 
of  mine  are  a  terrible  indictment  against  many  of 
the  British  growers,  but  if  required  I  could  go 
much  further.  Mr.  Blackmore  also  talks  of  Plums 
at  Is.  6d.  to  ;?s.  per  sieve,  which  is  cjuite  right. 
From  this  have  been  deducted  the  railway  charges 
and  commission  and  cost  of  hiring  the  baskets  ; 
but  I  would  ask,  is  there  any  other  country  in 
Europe  that  would  send  them  to  market  to  be  sold 
at  these  prices,  because  the  net  amount  to  the 
grower  is  little  more  than  Is.  Cd.  per  bushel  of  56 
lbs.  of  fruit  ■;  In  the  great  Plum-producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  of  France,  Bohemia,  and 
others,  whenever  prices  fall  below  a  certain  figure 
the  farmer  simply  dries  his  fruit,  and  dried  Plums 
are  sold  in  England  by  hundreds  of  tons  at  from 
l-2s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.  In  America  and  California 
all  the  surplus  fruit  is  either  sun  or  machine  dried, 
and  it  comes  here  and  realises  high  prices,  prices 
which  would  pay  our  growers  well  if  they  would 
only  adopt  the  same  practice. —VV.  N.  White, 
Covtnt  Garden  Marht,  Sejd.  20. 


Bad  Markets. 

I  see  that  in  your  leading  article  this  morning 
you  say  my  "  suggestion  that  large  retail  markets 
should  be  estabfished,  bringing  the  thrifty  con- 
sumer into  actual  contact  with  the  small  pro- 
ducer   has  a   fascinating   appearance    of 

being  practicable  and  efficient W^e  can- 
not conjecture  why  it  has  never  been  effectively 
put  into  practice."  The  following  facts,  I  think,  at 
once  confirm  your  judgment  and  correct  your 
history.  Precisely  such  a  retail  market  as  I  am 
asking  for  exists  at  this  moment  just  outside  the 
London  boundary  in  West  Ham.  It  was  esta- 
blished about  1S80  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
and  is  known  as  Stratford  Market.  From  the 
outset  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  success.  In  eight 
years  the  tonnage  of  produce  passing  through  it 
increased  from  500O  to  33,000  tons  per  annum. 
I  have  no  recent  figures  at  hand,  but  believe  this 
increase  still  goes  on. 

But  why,  it  will  of  course  be  asked,  is  not  the 
example  followed  in  London  proper  ?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  chartered  monopolies  stop  tlie  way. 
In  18S2  the  Great  Eastern  Company  established  a 
retail  market  at  Bishopsgate  Station.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  use  it, 
and  in  eighteen  months  the  tonnage  of  perishable 
commodities  brought  into  this  station  absolutely 
doubled.  Then  the  owners  of  the  market  rights 
at  Spitalfields  took  alarm,  and  after  long  litiga- 
tion obtained  from  the  House  of  Lords  a  judg- 
ment closing  Bishopsgate  Market.  Under  present 
conditions  the  only  authority  that  can  possibly 
establish  new  markets  for  London  is  the  City  Cor- 
poration. And  why  the  City  Corporation  takes 
no  action  in  this  direction  it  isea,sy  to  understand, 
even  without  assuming  that  the  Billingsgate  and 
Smithfield  salesmen  exert  the  powerful  and  sinister 
influence  with  which  they  are  usually  credited. 
For  the  representatives  of  the  one  square  mile  of 
London  which  does  not  need  markets  have  no 
means  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  other  11!) 
miles,  nor  can  a  constituency,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  middlemen,  be  reasonably  expected 
to  display  any  excessive  solicitude  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  the  middleman's  profits.  —  W.  M. 

ACWORTH. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  state- 
ments and  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  is  now  going  on  in  your  columns'; 
Unfortunately  at  the  present  time  it  is  only  too 
true,  as  Mr.  Robert  Blackmore  says,  that  prices 
for  home-grown  fruit  are  ruinously  low  ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  it  does  not  pay  to  gather  or  market 
a  heavy  crop.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Plum  crop 
this  ye.Tr.  In  Kent,  more  particularly,  the  trees 
were  almost  breaking  down  under  their  burden  of 


golden  and  pink  fruit.  It  was  this  very  abundance 
which  acted  prejudicially  to  the  grower,  for, 
while  it  afforded  the  public  the  boon  of  good  fruit 
at  a  cheap  rate,  it  yielded  but  a  small— an  infini- 
tesimally  small— return  to  the  grower.  One  or 
two  cases  in  particular  came  under  my  notice  in 
which  growers  were  only  able  to  obtain,  and  that 
with  diSiculty,  3s.  a  bushel  for  fine  and  sound 
fruit.  Out  of  this  sum  had  to  be  deducted  the 
cost  of  picking  and  carriage. 

Turning  to  Strawberries  and  other  of  the 
"small  fruits,"  I  find  that  they  sold  much  better. 
This,  of  course,  was  due  in  great  part  to  scarcity, 
occasioned  by  the  frosts  which  we  experienced 
during  the  month  of  May.  All  kinds  of  Currants 
sold  well.  Whilst  writing  I  have  before  me  an 
account  of  an  experiment  in  Strawberry  growing 
in  Yorkshire  which  will  substantially  bear  out  my 
statements,  and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  as 
a  solace  to  those  of  your  correspondents  who 
despair  that  fruit  growing  will  ever  pay  again  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  experiment  I  refer  to,  the 
grovier  last  year  planted  Strawberry  runners  on 
two  pieces  of  land.  One  plot  contained  142  square 
yards,  and  was  planted  with  the  variety  known  as 
Vicomtesse  Hcricart  de  Thury.  This  summer  a 
total  weight  of  108  lbs.  of  fruit  was  gathered,  and 
sold  at  4d.  and  Gd.  per  lb.  (retail),  which  left  a 
gross  profit  of  over  £100  an  acre.  The  price,  I 
know,  was  an  exceptional  one,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  was  obtained.  On  the  second 
plot,  62  square  yards.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  the 
variety  planted.  It  yielded  85|  lbs.,  which,  being 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  first,  gave  a  trifle 
bigger  return  per  acre.  As  one  who  has  come 
over  and  over  again  into  close  contact  with  large 
and  small  cultivators,  I  find  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  fine  Strawberries  (in  a  scarce 
season  like  the  past  one)  to  realise  £100  per  acre, 
though  for  a  northern  county  the  result  I  have 
mentioned  was  one  out  of  the  common. 

As  an  alternative  for  the  low  price  which 
English  fruits  are  now  making  there  are  two 
suggestions.  The  first  is  practicable,  but  difficult 
to  put  into  operation,  whilst  the  second  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  one  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  housewife,  farmer,  and  fruit  grower  in  the 
country.  The  first  is  this— co-operation.  Let  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  join  hands,  and  we  shall 
in  a  short  time  hear  no  more  about  the  ruinously 
low  prices  which  now  prevail.  In  each  district 
meetings  should  be  held,  matters  discussed,  and 
money  "subscribed  for  the  starting  of  big  co-opera- 
tive stores  in  London  and  the  big  provincial 
centres.  Fruit  should  not  be  the  only  product 
sent  U13— vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
home-bred  and  killed  meat.  The  scheme  is  a 
practicable  one,  but  the  one  difficulty— that  of 
getting  the  farmers  to  co-operate  for  mutual 
benefir— will  have  to  be  overcome.  This  done, 
pressure  of  the  weightiest  character  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  various  railway  companies 
to  insist  on  a  further  heavy  reduction  on  the  pro- 
sent  railway  rates  and  charges. 

The  second  remedy,  apart  from  the  first,  is  a 
simple  one.  In  such  years  as  the  one  we  have 
just  passed  through,  when  certain  fruit  cro])S  are 
so  abundant  that  the  prices  will  hardy  pay  for 
their  gathering,  adopt  the  principle  of  turning  all 
but  the  very  finest  varieties  into  jam  and  bottled 
preserves  and  thus  put  them  on  the  market  in 
another  form.  Jam  everyone  knows  how  to  make, 
so  that  it  is  with  the  latter  suggestion  I  have  to 
deal.  If  the  system  I  mention  be  adopted,  fruit 
can  be  preserved  at  little  more  than  its  actual 
cost.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  purchase  from  a 
confectioner  a  large  number  of  the  bottles  with 
wide  mouths  which  are  usually  filled  with  sweets. 
(Jlean  them  thoroughly,  fill  them  with  sound 
fruit,  place  them  in  an  oven,  and  heat  them  to 
about  one-third  of  the  usual  cooking.  Then  fill  up 
with  boiling  water  until  it  is  covered,  leaving 
about  halfan-inch  at  the  mouth.  Pour  into  the 
space  left  good  salad  oil,  and  cover  at  once  with 
parcliment  steei)ed  in  spirits.  Many  peoiile  will, 
no  doubt,  object  to  the  oil,  but  this  can  be  done 
away  with  by  using  patent  stopper  bottles.  - 
J.  Low  Wakren. 
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Notes  of  the  Week. 


Single  Cactus  Dahlias. — Messrs.  Dobbic,  of 
Rothc.«.'iy,  send  us  a  box  of  tlieir  single  Cactus 
Dahlias,  which  are  an  interesting  group,  though 
not  e(|ual  in  efrectto  the  double  Cactus  varieties. 
There  are  among  them  finely-coloured  varieties, 
but  we  find  there  is  also  a  number  of  poor, 
"  washy  "  .and  bad  purplish  varieties  that  ought 
to  be  weeded  out. 

Caniia  ftueen  Charlotte. — This  is  a  very 
fine  Canna,  more  particularly  for  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  In  one  of  the  houses  in  Mr. 
Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  a  large  number  ot 
plants  of  this  kind  are  in  bloom  and  make  a  brave 
show  of  colour.  The  gi'owth  is  not  too  tall,  the 
flowers  in  dense,  bold  spikes,  each  flower  bro.ad 
and  bright  crimson,  set  off  with  a  broad  margin 
of  rich  gold  colour. 

Tropseolum  Vesuvius.— This  v.ariety  is  much 
used  now  in  such  places  as  Kew  for  forming  either 
a  distinct  bed  or  in  other  ijart.s  of  the  garden.  It 
is  very  neat  in  growth,  ((uite  compact,  and  the 
rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers  are  thrown  well  above 
the  deep  green  leaves.  Many  complain  that  Nas- 
turtiums hide  the  flowers  amongst  the  leaves,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  this  kind.  It  must  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  not  seed. 

The  Tiger  Lily  in  the  parks.— One  hears 
sometimes  that  Lilies  will  not  succeed  in  smoky 
places,  but  the  bold  masses  of  the  Tiger  Lily  in 
Regent's  Park  show  this  to  be  false.  The  variety 
is  splendens,  the  best  of  all  this  group  and  one  of 
the  finest  and  sturdiest  of  all  Lilies.  Its  value 
at  this  time  of  year  is  great  and  the  flowers  last 
long  in  beauty,  even  in  such  murky  seasons  as 
this.  We  were  pleased  to  see  bold  groups  at  Kew 
recently. 

Cockscombs  of  various  colours. — When  at 
Swanley  recently  we  were  pleased  with  a  very 
fine  selection  of  Cockscombs,  representing  a  charm- 
ing range  of  colours.  The  prevailing  type  is  the 
deep  crimson,  showing  many  shades,  sometimes 
an  intense  velvety  hue,  peculiarly  rich  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  departures  are  seen  in  such  colours,  as 
silvery  white,  with  the  edge  of  the  comb  intense 
orange  ;  pink,  edged  with  old  gold  ;  lemon,  mar- 
gined with  pink,  whilst  one  also  get  shades  of  rose. 

Sweet  Peas  Mrs.  Sankey  and  Emily  Hen- 
derson.— I  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Sankey  and  Emily  Henderson  Sweet  Peas  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  white-flowered 
sort.  Mrs.  Sankey,  as  you  will  notice,  shows  a 
distinct  shade  of  pink,  while  Emily  Henderson  is 
quite  pure.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  bloom  of  the 
latter  with  any  trace  of  colour  in  it.  The  flowers 
of  both  are  rather  small  now. — E.  Molyxeux. 

Begonia  Worthiana.— This  is  an  over-praised 
Begonia,  and  its  aspect  in  the  parks  is  not  pleas- 
ing. Whilst  the  tuberous  kinds  are  a  mass  of 
bloom,  this  is  practically  flowerless,  and  has  a  dull, 
dingy  look  when  in  full  beauty.  Neither  is  it  of 
good  colour  either  in  leaf  or  bloom  and  it  should  be 
used  with  extreme  caution.  The  wholesale  way  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  planted  gives  a  dull,  unin- 
teresting look  to  the  garden  or  park,  and  its  cha- 
racter as  a  good  kind  for  wet  years  is  not  shown 
this  year— a  fair  test,  one  would  think. 

Tub  gardening  at  the  Koyal  Exchange- 

— We  see  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the 
great  city  of  London  some  enormous  and  ugly 
square  boxes  painted  green,  and  containing  com- 
mon hardy  Poplar  trees.  Why  people  should 
place  Poplars  in  great  expensive  tubs  in  front  of 
the  Exchange  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  These  Poplars 
in  tubs  are  the  gift  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  feeble  attempt  at  gardening  in  tuljs  should 
disgrace  so  important  a  ])osition. 

Seedling  Verbanas.— The  flowers  from  good 
seed  are  rich  and  varied,  i|uite  as  much  so  almost 
as  one  gets  in  (he  best  named  kinds.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  under  glass  about  February,  as  for 


the  ordinary  half-hardy  annuals,  and  the  plants 
put  out  when  fear  of  frost  is  over.  Seed  is  sown 
in  either  mixture  or  distinct  colours,  and  the  seed- 
lingH  come  very  true.  We  recently  noticed  in 
the  Eynsford  nursery  of  Mr.  Cannell  a  large  break 
of  seedling  Verbenas,  which  were  very  true  to 
name,  the  flowers  rich  in  colour.  Mixtures  have 
a  S|)ecial  charm,  though  not  so  effective  in  bold 
masses  as  the  self  kinds. 

Peach  Grosse  Mignonne. — In  accordance 
with  my  promise,  I  herewith  enclose  some  fruits  of 
the  above  variety  gathered  from  a  south  wall. 
The  tree  is  worked  on  the  free  stock  or  Mussel. 
My  experience  of  this  Peach  is  that  it  should  be 
worked  or  grafted  on  the  Mussel  stock,  and  then 
it  will  grow  freely  enough,  but  if  grafted  on  a 
weak-growing  stock,  the  foliage  will  always  assume 
a  yellow  hue  and  the  fruit  will  be  worthless.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  Peaches  I  grow  here  outside  and 
always  sets  plenty  of  fruit. — T.  Arnold,  Circii- 
cester  House. 

* tf*  Fruit  of  fair  size  and  good  flavour. — Ed. 

Beautiful  Carnations  in  autumn.— I  send 
you  a  few  blooms  of  the  Carnation  Lady  Agnes 
and  what  is  now  called  Duchess  of  Fife.  We  call 
it  Burned  Pink,  under  which  name  I  have  grown 
it  here  for  many  years.  It  is  a  most  lovely  Carna- 
tion and  an  abundant  bloomer,  for  it  is  nearly 
three  months  since  I  cut  the  first  flowers.  Lady 
Agnes  is  also  one  of  the  best  in  ever^-  way.  I 
grow  close  on  2000.  I  have  some  circular  beds  14 
feet  across,  also  large  basket  beds,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  edging,  filled  with  it.  They  have 
been  and  are  yet  one  sheet  of  lovely  salmon-pink. 
Of  course,  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  the 
earlier  ones. — T.  R.  Cuckney,  Edenhall  Gardens, 
Lanijinathhy,  R.S.O. 

*„*  These  blooms  have  the  freshness  of  the 
July  flowers  about  London  and  are  surprisingly 
good.  In  the  midland  counties  some  of  the  finest 
collections  were  quite  faded  at  the  end  of  August. 
— Ed. 

liilium   speciosum  Schrymakersi.— There 

are  indeed  many  more  names  than  distinct  forms 
of  Lilium  speciosum,  as  "H.  P."  remarks  on  p. 
270  in  The  G.vrden  of  September  22,  but  what  I  am 
growing  under  the  above  name  is  a  most  distinct 
kind  if  it  be  correctly  named.  "  H.  P."  classes 
this  variety  along  with  many  more  as  more  or  less 
dark-coloured  varieties  of  the  type.  What  I  have 
under  this  name,  however — and  the  bulbs  came 
from  a  noted  Dutch  grower — is  a  strong,  erect- 
growing,  free-blooming  variety,  with  flowers  of 
pale  and  delicate  colouring  very  much  resembling 
those  of  the  American  variety  Opal,  which  was 
figured  in  The  Garden  in  the  spring,  but  having 
a  little  more  pink.  The  main  part  of  the  flower 
is  white,  and  it  is  prettily  marked  with  pale  pink. 
Even  the  Dutch  growers  are  not  in  accord,  as  in 
the  list  of  another  grower  this  variety  is  described 
iis  being  of  a  dark  colour.  Whatever  is  its  correct 
name,  it  is  a  most  distinct  variety. — A.  H. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora.— The  value  of  this 
will  soon  be  realised  by  all  who  give  it  a  trial. 
Even  C.  lanceolata,  which  in  its  finest  form  was 
very  fine,  is  now  altogether  surpassed  by  this 
species.  C.  grandiflora  was  flowering  in  June  ; 
it  is  blooming  now,  and  there  has  been  an  un- 
broken display  of  its  lovely  blossoms  throughout 
that  period.  With  all  this  prolonged  persistency 
it  does  not  seem  to  tire,  for  at  the  present  time 
it  is  possible  to  cut  flowers  as  fine  as  any  that 
have  3'et  been  produced.  How  handsome  these 
flowers  are  on  the  plant,  but  doubly  so  when 
gathered,  taken  into  thehouse,  andarranged  simply 
m  a  t.all  glass.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  <iuite  3  in. 
across,  and  they  can  be  cut  with  stems  18  inches 
in  length.  In  the  house  by  daylight  or  lamp- 
light the  flowers  are  wonderfully  bright  and  effec- 
tive. The  only  fault  the  plant  has  is  that  owing  to 
its  freedom  of  flowering  it  is  liable  to  die  out,  but  it 
makes  some  amends  for  this  by  ripening  seed 
freely.  It  is  wise  to  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings 
annually,  planting  these  in  autumn  where  they 
are  to  bloom  the  following  year. 

Water  Lilies  in  September.- Even  now  in 
the  last  days  of  September  there  is  still  much 


beauty  among  the  new  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Not 
only  are  they  a  decided  gain  in  colour  and  variety 
of  tint,  but  they  bloom  so  long  and  persistently. 
Our  native  Water  Lily  is  preparing  for  rest — in 
fact,  its  leaves  are  dying  down,  but  not  so  these 
wonderful  hybrids.  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  had 
flowers  open  lately  as  large  and  as  brilliant  as 
any  that  it  has  produced  all  the  year.  Its  first 
blooms  opened  this  year  just  after  the  middle  of 
May,  and  from  then  till  now,  a  period  of  over 
four  months,  it  has  never  been  without  flowers. 
The  noble  Marliacea  forms,  including  Chroma- 
tella,  albida,  and  carnea,  are  still  bearing  fine 
flowers.  Now  also,  strange  to  relate,  the  days 
appear  too  short  for  them,  and  the  flowers  stand 
wide  open  in  the  darkness.  During  .July  and 
August  the  flowers  closed  quite  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  now  they  remain  open  beyond  the  hours 
of  daylight,  and  the  great  white  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  water  in  the  dusky  twilight. 
Surely  no  other  flowers  give  .so  much  pleasure  and 
lasting  satisfaction.  Once  planted  they  need  no 
further  care.  Everyone  who  has  water  about  the 
garden  should  plant  these  new  Water  Lilies.  The 
series  we  now  have  is  wonderful,  and  there  are 
striking  additions  yet  to  come. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum. — There  is  now 

a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  Japanese  Clero- 
dendron flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
foliage  and  of  flower  it  is  a  shrub  well  worth 
growing,  the  leaves  being  6  inches  to  9  inches 
long,  broadly  ovate,  and  dark  green,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  abundance  on  upright 
panicles,  the  petals  being  white  and  the  calyx 
reddish  purple.  The  species  is  quite  hardy — in 
the  south  of  England  at  any  rate.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  as  long  ago  as  1800,  but  even 
yet  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  see- 
ing that  it  remains  in  flower  for  several  weeks  in 
autumn.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
hands  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  as  lately  as  September,  1893. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  must  be  10  feet  or  perhaps 
more  high,  and  makes  a  round-headed  small  tree. 
As  is  the  case  with  several  other  Clerodendrons, 
the  leaves  of  this  species  emit  a  particularly 
disagreeable  odour  when  bruised  ;  its  flowers, 
therefore  (which  on  the  other  hand  are  charmingly 
fragrant),  have  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  tree  and  can- 
not be  used  in  a  cut  state.  When  planting,  as 
sunny  a  position  as  possible  should  be  selected, 
and  the  soil  need  not  be  very  rich. — B. 

Hosa  Wichuriana. — Among  the  many  new 
plants  introduced  from  Japan  in  recent  years 
there  is  none  more  distinct  from  those  already  in 
cultivation  here  than  this  new  Rose.  It  flowered 
at  Kew  last  year  (probably  for  the  first  time  in 
England),  and  since  June  this  year  it  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  flower  till  now.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  plant  is  its  perfectly  pros- 
trate habit,  every  branch  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  species  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  a  plant  in  the  Ro.se  collection  at 
Kew  has  this  year  already  made  a  shoot  fully  12 
feet  in  length,  and  is  still  growing.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate  and  perfectly  glabrous,  the  leaflets 
one-third  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
slightly  serrated,  and  of  a  dark,  peculiaily 
lustrous  green.  In  number  they  vary  from 
five  to  seven,  and  the  stipule  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  ends  in  two  pointed,  toothed  lobes.  The 
flowers,  which  stand  up  a  little  above  the  mass  of 
creeping  foliage,  are  pure  white,  and  measure  1  i 
inches  to  2  inches  across.  Normally  five,  the 
petals  on  cultivated  plants  usually  number  seven 
to  nine  ;  they  are  of  cuneate  outline,  the  broad 
outer  end  being  notched.  The  stem  is  armed 
with  short,  slightly  curved  spines  which  are 
mostly  seen  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  but 
sometimes  singly.  For  sunny  banks  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  rapidly  covered,  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  this  beautiful  Jap- 
anese Rose.  It  is  ])erfectly  hardy— at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  last  winter  and  the  one  previous  entitle 
one  to  judge— and  can  be  propagated  very  readily 
by  cuttings  taken  at  this  season. — B. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  COMTE  F.  LURANI. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  first  varie- 


on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  because  they  failed  to 
conform  to  the  standard  of  perfection  which 
I  had  been  set  up  by  the  florists  of  those  days. 
Nothing  short  of  the  perfectly  incurved  form, 
stifl',  regTilar,  and  formal,  satisfied  the  taste  of 
the  growers  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  so 
ties  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  exhibited   itj^will  be  found  that  the    Japanese   varieties 


Chrysanthemum  Comte  F.  Lurani.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  %)hotograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne. 


tinctive  length  of  loose,  dishevelled  florets  and 
1  adaptability  for  artistic  pur[5oses,  have  always 
j  been  favourites  with  the  French.  Within  a 
few  years  of  the  distribution  of  Mr.  Fortune's 
importations  the  florists  of  Toulouse  liad  se- 
cured as  many  examples  as  were  possible,  and 
they  speedily  set  about  the  improvement  of 
them  by  seeding  and 
cross-fertilising  the  ma- 
terial at  command  until 
the  number  and  beauty 
of  their  novelties  aroused 
a  corresponding  interest 
in  them  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Toulouse  is 
aft'ectionately  regarded 
by  the  French  Chrysan- 
themum grower  as  le  her- 
ccau  du  Chnjsanthhne. 
In  and  around  that  city 
a  little  band  of  amateur 
and  professional  raisers 
have  for  more  than  twenty 
years  been  carrying  on 
their  work,  with  a  suc- 
cess unequalled  perhaps 
by  any  other  place  in 
France.  It  was  there 
that  Captain  Bernet,  the 
first  man  in  Europe  to 
seed  the  flower,  resided, 
and  aided  by  his  gar- 
dener, Dominique  Per- 
tazhs,  this  worthy  ama- 
teur laid  a  foundation  to 
be  built  upon  by  others 
who  have  followed  quite 
as  successfully  in  the  in- 
teresting operations  of 
improving  in  other  direc- 
tions what  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  popu- 
lar flower  of  present 
times.  Of  the  later 
school  of  Toulouse  Chry- 
santhemum growers,  M. 
Simon  Delaux  and  M. 
Louis  Lacroix  deserve  to 
occupy  the  front  rank. 
M.  S.  D61aux  has,  per- 
haps, raised  most  varie- 
ties of  the  two,  and  in 
this  notice  is  the  raiser 
that  chiefly  concerns 
us.  Before  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  raised  so  ex- 
tensively in  England  and 
America  as  at  present, 
the  majority  of  our 
choicest  Japanese  varie- 
ties were  sent  out  by  M. 
Delaux,  but  during  the 
past  few  years  the  com- 
iietition  with  which  he 
ha5  had  to  contend  has 
prevented  many  of  his 
new  seedlings  from  oc- 
cupying so  high  a  posi- 
tion as  they  might  other- 
wise have  done. 


in  this  country  were  those  impoi-ted  by  Mr. 
Kobert  Fortune,  and  staged  by  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Bagshot,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1801. 
There  were,  however,  in  cultivation  before  that 
time  several  kinds  that  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  new  introductions,  but  they  were 
not  accounted  worthy  of  any  serious  attention 


were  some  years  before  they  attracted  anything 
like  general  attention. 

The  incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  pecu- 
liarly the  product  of  English  and  Guerusey 
raisers,  who  have  always  seemed  to  cater  for 
this  department  of  public  taste.  The  Japanese 
kinds,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  marvellous 
variation     of     form     and    colour,     their    dis- 


The  variety  Comte  F. 
Lurani  was  raised  by  M.  Delaux  and  sent  out 
by  him  in  the  spring  of  1891,  with  several 
others,  which  have  proved  that  he  has  not 
lost  his  cunning  in  the  work  upon  which  he 
has  so  long  been  engaged.  The  best  of  his 
1891  set  were  Felix  Cas.sagneau,  Marquis  de 
Paris,  Ferdiuande  Ponci,  Gaetano  Guelfi  and 
Marcel  Grilli,  all  of  which  have  been  seen  in 
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this  country  in  good  form,  but  not,  perhaps, 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Comte  F.  Lurani  is  not  preeminently 
a  show  variety  for  c\it  blooms,  and  therefure 
scarcely  an  exhibitor's  tlower.  But  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  very  beautiful  flower  in  its 
class,  and  (me  which  in  a  bank  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  a  nursery  or  in  a  grou|)  at  a  show  will 
inevitably  di-aw  the  visitor's  attention  to  it. 
For  decorating  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
or  adorning  an  apartment,  this  loosely  rellexed 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  has  few  equals,  and 
to  some  tastes  no  superior.  It  is  what  would  be 
called  a  medium-sized  flower,  and  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  is  quite  large  enough  to  please  those 
who  find  the  average  show  bloom  too  large  and 
clumsy.  The  bloom  from  which  the  accompanying 
engraving  was  made  was  grown  last  autumn  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  who  states  that  its  cultivation  does 
not  difler  materially  from  that  of  most  of  the 
Japanese  kinds.  It  is  not  a  Very  strong  rooting 
variety,  an  8-inch  pot  being  ample.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  Ijloom  is  a  clear  white, 
and  each  jjetal  is  shaded  and  flushed  with  a 
deep,  bright  rosy  hue.  The  plant  grows  only 
about  2  feet  in  height,  has  capital  foliage  and  a 
branching  growth,  which  is  a  point  in  its  favour 
for  decoration.  Having  seen  Comte  F.  Lvu-ani 
for  three  seasons  in  succession,  and  at  more  than 
one  place  where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a 
very  charming  and  eS'ective  flower,  and  a  very 
distinct  one. 

There  are  a  few  others  which  may  be  regarded 
as  companion  varieties,  viz.  :  — 

Commandant  Blusset,  carmine-purple,  silvery 
reverse,  long  drooping  petals. 

Le  Rhone,   bright  rich  yellow,  broad  petals. 

Mme.  Calv.at,  flesh-white,  large  petals,  dwarf 
and  sturdy  growth. 

Marquis  de  Paris,  mottled  white,  good-sized 
blooms. 

L.  Canning,  a  fine  white  variety,  good  habit 
and  ."^hort-jointed  growth. 

Charles  Daniels,  orange-red,  golden  reverse. 

These,  however,  are  not  of  M.  Delaux's 
raising,  except  the  one  named  Manpiis  de  Paris  ; 
the  first  three  are  recent  seedlings  of  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  L.  Canning  is  an  American  variety,  and 
Charles  Daniels  was  raised  by  M.  Boucharlat. 

C.  H.  P. 


Chrysanthemum   Golden  Wedding.— Can 

you  give  me  any  information  regarding  the  en- 
closed Chrysanthemum,  Golden  Wedding?  The 
pieces  I  have  sent  are  from  two  separate  plants.  I 
had  seven  of  them,  all  strong  and  healthy-looking 
plants,  but  one  after  another  withered  up  in  a  few 
hours.  I  turned  one  out  of  its  pot  this  morning, 
and  found  it  full  of  fine  clean  fibrous  roots. — L). 
Dowdeswell. 

*,,*  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  the  editor  upon 
this  subject  when  I  received  the  parcel  of  blighted 
shoots.  From  the  numerous  plants  I  have  seen 
in  various  collections,  and  from  the  appearance  ot 
those  under  my  charge,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
this  handsome  flowered  Japanese  variety  has  this 
lamentable  defect  of  "going  ofl"  quite  suddenly 
without  any  apparent  reason.  The  first  plant  1 
saw  so  affected  led  me  to  think  that  it  had  received 
too  stronc  a  dose  of  some  powerful  stimulant, 
perhaps  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  indicated  that  such  might  be  the 
ause.  Upon  inquiries,  however,  I  find  that  in  no 
case  have  they  been  unduly  stimulated.  In  my 
own  case  but  a  very  light  application  of  liquid 
cow  manure  had  been  given,  in  another  a  sprink 
line  of  Clay's  fertiliser,  and  in  other  cases  nothing 
but  clean  water.  The  results,  however,  are 
identical,  and  to  me  this  is  a  regrettable  incident 
as  I  had  previously  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
this  American  Japanese  kind.     In  all  cases  I  have 


found  the  roots  perfectly  healthy,  and  I  can  arrive 

at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  is  a  serious 
natural  defect  in  tlio  constitutional  eoiiditicin  c)f 
the  variety,  which  needs  to  be  under.'-tood  to  be 
mastered.  At  present  1  can  only  attribute  the 
blighted  conditions  of  the  plants  to  the  varied  and 
ungenial  weather.  The  habit  of  growth  is  some- 
what gross,  and  owing  to  the  moist  and  cold  atmo- 
spherical conditions  under  which  growth  has  been 
made  the  plants  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the 
fierce  bursts  of  sunshine  experienced  of  late.  In 
no  instance  have  I  seen  a  single  plant  that  has 
wholly  escaped.— E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Bearwood. — Amongst 
things  well  managed  in  this  charming  garden  by 
Mr.  Tegg,  none  gives  him  greater  credit  than  .a 
batch  of  dwarf-grown  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
some  40(1  in  number.  I  never  saw  a  more  promis- 
ing lot  of  plants  during  the  month  of  September 
than  these.  The  average  height  is  .'!  feet :  the 
plants  are  furnished  with  from  three  to  eight 
stems,  each  intended  to  carry  one  bloom,  making 
a  fine  display  when  in  full  flower.  All  the  best 
varieties  are  included  ;  grand  plants  of  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  but  a  yard  high,  well-set  with  buds,  were 
amongst  them,  this  Japanese  being  usually  a 
couple  of  feet  taller  than  the  height  named.  Not 
a  single  plant  did  I  see  that  showed  the  slightest 
trace  of  losing  its  lower  leaves,  so  healthy  were 
they  all,  this  proving  that  the  treatment  accorded 
was  of  the  right  kind.  The  method  practised  to 
attain  such  dwarf,  healthy  specimens  was  to  strike 
the  cuttings  early  in  December,  taking  out  the 
point  of  each  when  4  inches  high,  to  induce  a 
multiplication  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  dwarfness. 
Early  in  June  Vhe  plants  are  cut  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  their  base,  the  requisite  number 
of  shoots  being  taken  from  each.  '1  he  branches 
are  neatly  supported  by  thrusting  three  stakes 
triangular  fashion  into  each  pot,  and  winding 
around  them  small  twine.  A  point  in  favour  of 
the  plants  is  the  splendid  site  they  have  to  grow 
in,  being  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  stood 
thinly  upon  the  ground. — E.  M. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. — I  mean  by  these 
the  dwarf  and  sturd}'  varieties,  and  of  which 
there  are  not  very  many,  that  may  be  utilised  in 
borders  the  j-ear  round,  and  wtiich  are  to  be  relied 
upon  for  coming  into  flower  fully  before  the 
advent  of  frosts.  Some  begin  to  flower  in  early 
August,  and  just  now  at  least  a  dozen  varieties 
are  well  out.  They  embrace  such  colours  as 
yellow,  white,  rosy  pink,  pinkish  lilac,  terra- 
cotta and  other  shades.  All  the  plants  are 
characterised  by  more  or  less  of  dwarfness  com- 
pared with  the  florists'  section,  and  also  by 
extreme  jjiofusion  of  bloom.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  beds  of  these  in  one  colour 
each,  or  even  two  sharply  defined  colours  ?  Indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  overpraise  these  reliable  and 
highly-coloured  autumnal  flowers. — J.  W. 

An  important  departure  among  these  seems 

certain,  for  we  already  have  several  good  varieties 
which  bloom  in  the  middle  of  September  and 
October.  November  is  admittedly  the  month  for 
the  autumn  queen,  but  a  good  Chrysanthemum 
cannot  well  come  at  the  wrong  time.  Now  that 
a  section  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  class  can  be 
had  in  flower  so  early,  even  making  no  mean  show 
in  the  open  liorders  after  many  other  subjects  are 
quite  spoilt,  it  needs  very  little  care  to  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  bloom  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  untd  the  majority  of  our  early  spring 
favourites  are  once  more  with  us. — Flora. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Aquarium. — 
"  Grower,"  on  p.  23S,  like  one  or  two  others,  is 
mistaken  in  calling  the  recent  show  of  early 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  &c.,  an  exhibition  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is 
really  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  one  instituted  by 
the  Royal  Acpiarium  Company  on  their  own 
account,  and  all  the  N.C.S.  has  to  do  with  it  is 
to  contribute  a  sum  of  money  for  prizes  in  the 
classes  tor  early  Chrysanthemums.  I,  too,  noticed 
the  somewhat  insignificant  display  of  earlies,  but 
am  not  greatl)"  surprised,  because  to  place  before 
the  public  anything  like  a  respectable   show  of 


Chrysanthemums,  even  at  the  Aquarium,  re(|uire8 
a  greater  inducement  than  mere  honorary  dis- 
tinction. There  is,  in  s[iite  of  all  claim  to  the 
contrary,  a  great  want  of  colour  in  the  early 
flowering  section,  and  if  there  be  any  real  desire 
to  work  improvement  in  that  class,  tKjthing  short 
of  liberal  treatment  in  money  prizes  will  biing  it 
about.  Chrysantheimnn  raisers  can  do  almost 
what  they  like,  and  they  have  proved  their  ability 
in  many  w.ays.  But  they  are  maiidy  men  (jf 
bu.-ine.'s,  and  stnd}-  popular  taste  only  so  far  as 
it  pays.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  when 
we  point  to  the  newly  enlarged  section  of  Japanese 
incurved  varieties  and  the  newly-created  race  of 
hairy  Chrysanthemums.  The  prices  asked  by 
raisers  of  new  seedlings  are  tolerably  good  evidence 
th.atthe  work  re(|uires  a  compensating  influence. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  had  this  been 
forthcoming,  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
would  have  been  far  more  improved  than  they 
liave  been.  It  is  holding  the  ordinary  November 
varieties  up  to  ridicule  to  push  them  prematurely 
into  bloom  for  show  jiurposes  in  September. 
They  are  by  this  means  fretjuently  spoilt  in  colour, 
distorted  in  form,  and  therefore  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. This  practice  should  be  condemned  by 
all  true  lovers  of  the  autumn  queen.  Early 
varieties  should  be  kinds  that  bloom  naturally, 
and  not  artificially,  otherwise  they  are  of  no 
value  for  the  purjiose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. — ClIRYSANTII. 

Promising  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

— On  looking  over  a  iew  notes  made  last  season  I 
am  inclined  to  think  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  good  additions  to  the  lists  this  year,  as  many 
of  the  new  seedlings  for  1S93  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  growers  who  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
M.  Calvat 's  new  seedlings  are  sure  to  be  popul.ir 
with  English  exhibitors,  and,  indeed,  are  begin- 
ning to  excite  some  unusual  interest  in  France. 
One  of  my  correspondents  in  that  country  has  a 
large  collection  of  M.  Calvat's  varieties,  and  they 
promise  to  be  a  very  fine  lot.  The  novelty  hunter 
will  do  well  to  keep  a  keen  look  out  for  Mme. 
Carnot,  a  fine  large  white  Japanese  never  before 
grown  in  England  ;  Le  Colosse  Grenoblois,  a  per- 
fectly monstrous  Japanese,  of  a  ro.sy-pink  colour, 
also  a  new  comer  ;  Violetta,  Col.  Chase  and  Cecil 
Wray,  seedlings  raised  in  Guernsej',  and  shown  at 
the  floral  committee  of  the  N.C.S.  last  autumn  by 
Mr.  Beckett ;  John  Bunyan  and  W.  W.  Astor, 
two  Anemones  of  Mr.  Owen's  ;  Deuil  de  Jules 
Ferry,  Professor  Lack  man  and  President  Leon 
Say,  seedlings  from  M.  Calvat,  and  also  some  of  the 
American  seedlings  purchased  by  Mr.  Jones,  such 
as  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamill,  Yellow  Lilian  Bird,  Mrs. 
George  Gordon,  Mr.  C.  Frampton,  Golden  Wreath, 
&c.  We  may  also  see  something  of  the  new 
Itali.an  seedlings  that  were  sent  out  this  spring. 
On  the  whole  the  coming  season  may  be  expected 
to  yield  very  satisfactory  results,  but  there  will, 
of  course,  be  a  great  deal  of  weeding  out  required. 
To  keep  the  Chrysanthemum  at  its  |>resent  height 
of  popularity,  progress  must  be  tire  watchword 
with     raiser,    importer,    and    exhibitor    alike. — 

ClIRVSANTH. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Lawrence. — For 
several  seasons  in  succession  I  have  grown  the 
above  variety  in  quantity  tor  cutting,  but  in  no 
season  have  I  seen  the  wood  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  indeed,  much 
better  than  a  j'ear  ago  in  point  of  maturity,  not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  wet  and  the  general 
sunlessness  of  the  summer  of  this  year.  One 
would  generally  suppose  that  the  great  heat  of 
189.3  would  have  favoui'ed  the  ripening  more  than 
the  conditions  experienced  this  year,  but  in  my 
own  case,  and  in  at  least  one  other  with  the 
above  kind,  it  is  not  so.  Moreover,  my  own 
plants  were  stopped  later  than  last  year,  wli^ch 
also  sliould  not  assist  an  earlier  ripening,  while 
the  other  batch  referred  to  has  been  grown  un- 
checked from  the  start.  I  do  not  notice  this 
marked  difference  in  any  other  variety.  By 
reason  of  the  heavy  rainfall  the  plants  have  had 
decidcdlj'  less  wattr  given  them  at  the  root  this 
year,  but,  apart  from  this,  the  treatment  has  been  • 
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similar.  While  viewing  the  matter  with  satisfac- 
tion, I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  in  a 
season  like  the  present. — E.  J. 


HABIT  OF  GROWTH  OF  NEW  VARIETIES. 

ALTHon^H  there  is  a  decided  tendency  towards  a 
dwarf  and  desirable  habit  of  growth  in  the  newly- 
raised  varieties,  there  is  still  a  number  that  are 
quite  the  opposite  and  deserve  condemnation. 
No  matter  how  good  in  point  of  quality  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  may  be  that  are  produced  on  extra 
tall,  lanky-growing-  plants,  such  varieties  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged.  When  we  can  obtain  such 
lovely  blooms  from  plants  of  tlie  habit  of  Louise, 
Viviand  Morel  and  Val  d'Andorre,  not  forgetting 
that  older  favourite.  Avalanche,  the  wonder  is 
that  persons  favour  at  all  these  immense  growing 
kinds.  If  cultivators  were  not  to  purchase  these 
objectionable  growing  sorts,  raisers  of  new  kinds 
would  discard  them.  I  am  aware,  however,  tliat 
cultivators  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  height 
that  many  varieties  grow  to,  the  cultural  condi- 
tions not  being  of  the  best.  When  the  cuttings 
are  drawn  up  weakly  through  want  of  room,  an 
insufficiency  of  air  and  cool  treatment,  aggra- 
vated by  their  being  kept  in  the  greenhouse  weeks 
too  long  in  the  spring  instead  of  enjoying  the 
cooler  quarters  of  cold  frames,  I  know  the  natural 
height  of  certain  sorts  is  very  much  belied,  and 
that  raisers  are  then  wrongly  blamed.  Seasons, 
too,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  height  to 
which  certain  kinds  attain.  With  a  view  to  guide 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  selection  of  new  varie- 
ties in  the  coming  season,  I  append  the  names  of 
a  few  striking  sorts  in  respect  to  the  height  of 
growth  obtained.  In  the  bulk  of  cases  the  selec- 
tion of  the  crown  bud  is  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion in  the  height. 

New  varieties  of  tall  growth  are  represented  by 
the  following ;  President  W.  R.  Smith,  it  feet ; 
Mrs.  E  G.  Hill,  H.  Jackson,  Elmira  Smith, 
Mrs.  G.  Gordon,  Niveum,  C.  Shrim]iton,  Amos 
Perry,  Captain  Torrens,  Mrs.  R.  (J.  Hamill  and 
Judge  Hoitt.  Those  of  desirable  habit,  in  addi- 
tion to  Louise,  are  International,  Thos.  Wilkins, 
Mabel  Sirapkins,  Rose  Wynne,  Viscountess  Ham- 
bledon,  Kenti.^i  Yellow,  Incendie,  Miss  Maggie 
Blenkiron,  Devoniense,  Sautel  1S9,3,  James  Myers, 
Zealander,  Challenge,  M.  Charles  Molin,  Violetta, 
Wilfred  Marshal,  Mrs.  G.  Beer,  Mmo.  Zurich, 
Thos.  Hewitt,  Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  Nisbet,  R. 
Flowerday,  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  Comtesse  de  (ial- 
bert,  L'Jsere,  Souvenir  de  petit  Amie,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward,  Miss  Dorothea  Shea,  Silver  Cloud,  John 
Dyer,  Beau  Ideal,  Vere  Flood,  Edith  Rowbottora 
and  Mrs.  J.  Whittle.  E.  M. 


SHORT  XO TES. — CUB YSA NTHEM UilS. 

ChTysanthemum  TJndire. — Tlii.s  .Japanese 
•variety,  which  was  sent  out  early  this  year,  does  not 
at  present  give  an  indication  ot'  belonging  to  the 
massiv^'-tlowered  section  ;  tlie  blossoms  are  somewhat 
"  thin,"  but  distinct  aud  pleasing  in  colour. — E.  j\I. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Zurich.— This  is  a 
large-flowered  Japanese  variety;  the  broad  florets 
incurve  at  the  points,  making  a  massive  bloom.  The 
tiirface  colour  is  amaranth,  tlie  reverse  silver.  If  this 
ne*7  introduction  maintains  its  present  character  it  will 
quickly  ttecome  a  favourite  amongst  lovers  of  large 
Ohrysauthenium  blooms. 

Chrysanthemum  Maria.— This  early  outdoor 
variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Piercy,  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
section,  and  is  apparently  of  the  right  haSit  of  growth 
for  an  out-of-door  sort,  being  from  .3  feet  t)  4  feet 
high.  The  blooms  are  not  large,  but  of  good  texture, 
the  colour  a  pleasing  shade  of  mauve.  For  giving  cut 
b'oom  in  quantity  during  the  latter  part  of  September 
this  should  be  one  of  the  best  S'Tts  to  grow. 

Chrysanthemum  M.Gustave  Q-runerwald. 
■ — What  Viv  and  More'  is  arnong.^t  the  ordinarv  Xrj- 
vember  floweiing  kinds  in  the  Japanese  section  under 
glass  this  variety  occupies  a  similar  position  in  the 
open  border  in  teptember.  Wiihoat  a  doubt  it  must 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  sorts  in  the  open  ground. 
Both  in  form  and  colour  the  blooms  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  Viviand  Morel,  a  bright  lilac-pink,  fading 


to  almost  white  with  ago.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
good,  au  average  of  2  feci  being  atta  nod. 

Chrysanthemum    M.    Charles    Molin.— 

Some  persons  think  this  Japanese  variety  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  a  white  Vi^"iand  Morel,  as  there 
appears  to  be  a  diflerence  of  opinion  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  really  pure  white  sp  n  t  f  i  om  this  popu- 
lar va-  ioty  or  not.  The  points  of  the  florets  are  split  or 
forked,  with  a  Hnd  of  semi-tKist  in  them.  Blossoms 
from  later  formed  buds  may  be  e.xpected  to  be  more 
uniform  in  character  and  less  inclined  to  twist  or 
divjde.  1  he  colour  is  a  dull  or  ivory-white.  Height 
4  feet. 

Chrysanthemum    Kentish   Yellow.— The 

opening  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  confirm  my 
previously  expressed  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  yellow  Chrysanthemums  ever  sent  out.  In 
colour  it  is  the  richest  of  orange-yellow,  deepening  of 
course  in  the  centre,  while  the  petals  are  rather  narrow 
and  droopii'g,  each  having  quite  a  graceful  twist  at 
the  point.  Altogether  it  makes  a  full  massive  bloom, 
the  early  crown  bud  producing  the  finest  flower.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Such 
blooms  as  those  described  are  produced  upon  plants 
but  4  feet  high.— E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Loui?e.— This  is  one  of  M. 
Calvat's  last  year's  introductions.  It  was  thought 
highly  <  f  by  all  h  ho  saw-  it,  and  it  promises  this 
season  to  sustain  its  quickly  won  reputation  as  being  a 
desirable  dwarf-growuig  .lapanese  variety.  On  plants 
less  than  a  yard  high,  massive  blooms,  remark- 
able ahke  for  the  fleshy-like  incurving  petals  as 
for  the  delicate  tint  of  colouring,  which  is  a  pale  flesh 
pink  deepening  to  a  higher  colour  in  blossoms  pro- 
dui/ed  from  late-formed  buds,  are  now  being  borne.  In 
e  ther  case  it  is  a  handsome  variety  for  both  grouping 
and  cutting. 
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THE  rOTATO  DISEASE. 

Most  distressing  reports  have  recently  reached 
me  from  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  as  to  the  wide- 
spread and  destructive  virulence  of  the  Potato 
disease.  In  some  districts  the  well-known  and 
disagreeable  odour  has  tainted  the  air  for  miles, 
and  the  tubers  are  rotting  in  masses.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  though  the  disease  is  making 
progress,  it  is  far  less  rapid.  There  are  few  dis- 
tricts, however,  in  which  it  cannot  be  seen  or 
smelt  so  soon  as  the  dews  or  rain  begin  to  fall. 
It  seems  a  great  pity  that  compulsory  spraying 
should  not  be  enforced,  for  the  more  disease  spores 
we  can  prevent  or  destroy  the  better  and  the 
safer  for  ourselves  as  well  as  the  Potatoes,  and  it 
is  amazing  how  many  growers  there  are  who  will 
not  raise  a  finger  to  save  their  crops.  Years  ago  it 
wasestablished  by  abundant  evidence  that  the  jjuU- 
ing  up  and  burning  of  semi-ripe  haulm  that  had 
ceased  growing  arrested  the  disease  of  the  tubers, 
and  yet  only  lately  I  noted  that  some  growers 
had  adopted  half  this  proposition,  and  cut  off 
the  main  stems  0  inches  above  the  ground 
level.  Possibly  under  such  conditions  these  few 
inches  of  raw  and  bleeding  tops  were  worse  than 
the  whole.  It  is  certain  they  were  badly  infected 
with  disease,  and  as  the  foul  smells  testified  that 
disease  held  the  Potato  field,  and  the  stumps 
of  the  stems  were  still  in  direct  touch  with  the 
tubers,  the  possibility  is  that  the  last  gift  of  sap 
was  crowded  thickly  with  disea.se  spores. 

Now  by  simply  pulling  up  the  haulm  or  top 
we  cut  the  connection  at  once  and  for  ever  be- 
tween spore-tainted  sap  and  tubers,  and  each  of 
the  latter  is  isolated  from  its  neighbour  through 
being  cut  off  from  the  common  supply  of  sap. 
Few  things  or  processes  can  be  more  simple,  and 
yet  here  are  growers  all  round  going  to  double 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  cut  the  tops, 
while  they  have  only  to  pull  them  up  ancl 
burn  them  to  stop  the  disease  and  save  their  Po- 
tatoes. Others,  again,  pull  the  stems  up  and 
spread  them  over  the  ground.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  piroved  that  these  spores  can  or 
do  rot  the  tubers  after  being  thus  isolated  from 
them  ;  but  where  is  the  sense  or  benefit  of  giving 
them  the  chance  of  doing  further  mischief,  or  of 
tempting  them  with  ciuarters  to  rest  in  the  earth 


ready  to  pounce  upon  and  wreck  the  constitution 
or  character  of  next  year's  crop.  No,  diseased 
tops  are  really  useless  ;  they  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous. Burn  them  up  at  once.  This  done,  the 
tubers  may  safely  remain  in  the  ground  until  it  is 
convenient  to  lift  them,  and  those  that  are  sound 
will  possibly  remain  so.  The  most  important 
point,  viz.,  that  the  sound  remain  sound  after  the 
pulling  up  of  the  tops,  may  be  accepted  as  abun- 
dantly proved. 

Some,  however,  and  among  them  a  "Midland 
Grower"  (see  p.  214  of  The  G.xrden),  seem  to 
hold  that  sound  Potatoes  may  contract  disease 
after  being  deprived  of  their  tops  through  pulling 
or  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  Under  this  I 
would  write  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "  not  proven." 
Still,  so  far  as  Potatoes  for  eating  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  certain  that  every  hour's  exposure  to 
Hght  and  air  lowers  their  quality,  I  would  not  ex- 
pose them  a  minute  more  than  is  needful  for  lift- 
ing and  storing. 

Potatoes  lifted  in  fair  weather  need  no  drying 
before  storing  ;  hence  the  sooner  the  crops  can  be 
stored  the  better.  If  the  skins  of  freshly  lifted 
Potatjoes  are  thus,  as  "Midland  Grower" 
imagines,  abnormally  sensitive  to  disease,  they 
will  by  prompt  covering  be  rendered  safe,  and  if 
they  are  not  thus  sensitive,  the  prompt  covering 
preserves  the  flavour  and  freshness  of  the  tubers. 
D.  T.  Fish. 

New  vcrxvx  old  vegetables.— While  generally 

agreeing  with  Mr.  J.  Crawford's  most  useful  le- 
marks  on  this  subject,  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
he  has  no  word  of  praise  for  the  finer  strains  of 
the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  which  is  several 
weeks  earlier,  and  has  a  more  nutty  flavour  than 
any  of  the  Parsnip  or  Carrot-shaped  varieties. 
Where  Beet  is  greatly  desired  in  salads  or 
sliced  and  served  in  sauce  or  vinegar,  the  fresh 
Egyptian  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  staler  and 
more  earthy  flavoured  older  roots.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Crawford  that  among  the  latter.  Nut- 
ting's Dwarf  Red  and  Dell's  Crimson  have  not 
been  surpassed  either  for  colour  or  flavour.  By 
the  way,  the  finer  Beets  are  exceptionally  late 
this  season,  and  hence  the  greater  need  of  growing 
a  few  rows  of  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  for 
early  work.  Another  word  in  this  connection  may 
prove  useful.  Beet,  unlike  a  good  many  other 
vegeta,bles,  is  hardly  fit  to  use  until  it  approaches 
maturity.  Hence  another  reason  for  not  hurry- 
ing the  usual  forms  into  use.  Grown  in  the 
usual  way  the  Turnip-rooted  Beets  are  milder, 
sweeter,  and  less  eai'thy  flavoured  than  the  com- 
moner forms.  Those  who  would  like  their  Beet 
milder  and  sweeter  have  only  to  draw  a  little 
earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  Egyptian  kinds.  The 
other  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Crawford  are  almost 
as  deserving  of  approving  comment  as  the  Beet. 
I  heartily  agree  with  his  high  opinion  of  the  Peas 
Ne  Plus  LTltra  and  Stratagem,  and  I  inquire  why 
East  Anglian  or  the  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  as 
it  is  frequently  called,  is  not  more  generally 
grown  ?  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  is  also  com- 
paratively scarce  in  many  of  our  best  gardens. — 
D.  T.  F. 

■yeitch's  Climbing'   Canadian  Wonder 

Treated  as  a  runner  this  grows  about  4  feet  high, 
the  pods  lianging  in  clusters,  but  pinched  and 
kept  as  a  dwarf  few  would  tell  the  difference 
between  it  and  Canadian  Wonder.  Of  the 
many  forms  of  the  runner  kinds  none  are  more 
productive  with  me  than  Chelsea  Giant.  The 
pods  are  large,  rather  coarse  in  appearance,  but 
there  is  the  bulk,  which  is  the  main  feature  when 
the  kitchen  has  to  be  supplied.  If  asked  to  name 
the  best  for  general  use  I  should  certainly  say 
this,  though  there  are  several  others  if  only  grown 
for  exhibition  that  may  be  more  taking  on  the 
show  table,  but  those  who  have  to  study  the 
re<]uirements  of  a  large  establishment  do  not 
look  so  much  to  eveiiness  of  pod  as  a  bulk  of  nice 
tender  ones.  I  have  had  pods  of  this  1 1  inches 
long  and  1  h  inches  broad  before  the  seeds  were 
the  size  of  those  of  a  Vetch.  But  to  have  them 
thus  tender,  the  ground  must  be  good  and  the 
plants  be  well  supplied  v.  ith  moisture.     A  row  here 
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now  1(10  yards  long  is  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  it,  a.id  if  the  frost  keeps  off  it  will  give 
us  a  supply  for  some  lime  to  come.  Dwarf  vane- 
ties  are  all  very  well  for  forcing  or  for  small 
gardens  where  there  is  not  sutticient  room,  but 
for  bulk  of  crop  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  row 
or  two  of  runners,  for  if  well  looked  after,  two 
sowim'S,  or  at  the  most  three,  will  suilioe  to  give 
a  supply  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  frost 
cuts  the  plants  down  in  the  autumn.— H.  C.  1  . 

New  climbing  French  Bean.— This  is  a 
most  useful  addition  to  our  vegetables,  as  it  is 
equal  in  (luality  and  appearance  to  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  French  Beans,  and,  unlike  these,  it  is  con- 
tinuous bearing.  From  a  row  sown  early  in  May 
I  commenced  picking  on  August  1,  and  trom 
that  time  till  now  there  has  been  no  lack,  a  dish 
of  Beans  having  been  picked  from  the  row  to-day 
(September  17).  Undoubtedly  I  should  have 
picked  earlier,  but  the  plants  were  caught  by  the 
May  frost.  Sown  at  the  same  time  as  a  row  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  both  came  into  bearing  together, 
and  the  climbing  kind  is  undoubtedly  the  hardier, 
as  it  suflfered  less.  The  crop,  too,  has  been  much 
heavier.  Of  course,  the  plants  reiiuire  staking, 
but  do  not  run  to  a  great  height,  6-feet  stakes 
being  found  ample.  I  look  on  it  as  a  distinct 
gain,  as  freiiuent  sowings  will  not  be  necessary.  1 
should  say  tliat  tno  sowings,  one  in  May  and  the 
other  about  the  middle  of  June,  would  be  ample 
to  keep  up  the  supply  throughout  the  season.— 
J.  C.  Tallack. 

Hill's  Prize  Scarlet  Runner  Bean —Those 
extra  long,  broad,  flabby-looking  novelties  have 
soon  gone  out  of  favour,  but  Hill's  Prize  only  re- 
quires to  be  better  known  for  it  to  become  popular. 
The  pods  of  this  variety  attain  a  great  length  (I 
have  some  before  me  only  a  trifle  short  of  12  inches 
lone)  without  approaching  coarseness,  and  the 
variety  may  be  said  to  be  a  much  enlarged  form 
of  the  true  old  Scarlet  Runner.  The  croj)  is  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters,  very  much  as  the  last- 
named  yields  its  pods,  and  seeing  that  the  quality 
cannot  be  found  fault  with,  Hill's  Prize  should 
become  a  favourite  for  both  e.'chibition  and  ordinary 
purposes.  It  stood  the  test  of  a  trial  at  Chiswick 
and  was  rightly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
—I. 

September-sown  Spinach.— Many  entertain 
the  idea  that  unless  winter  Spinach  is  sown  at 
least  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  growth  will  not 
be  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  of  service  during 
the  winter  months ;  consequently  breadths  of 
ground  cleared  of  Onions  in  September  remain  un- 
cropped  till  the  spring.  If,  however,  the  autumn 
is  favourable,  Spinach  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September  with  every  prospect  of  a 
good  yield,  especially  on  warm  soil.  It  often  forms 
a  good  succession  to  the  August-sown  plots,  and 
sometimes  proves  invaluable  when  the  first  sowings 
are  ruined  by  wireworm  or  other  pests.  On 
ground  cleared  of  Onions  which  was  well  manured 
in  spring  nothing  further  is  necessary  than  to 
draw  the  drills  and  sow  the  seed;  therefore  the 
Labour  connected  with  these  chance  sowings  need 
form  no  barrier. — J.  C. 


and  Sphagnum  Moss,  but  the  plants  do  not 
reiiuirt-  a  large  amount  of  material  around  their 
roots.  During  the  season  of  growth  the  plants 
ihouhl  be  st.M.d  in  the  Cattlcya  liouse,  but 
after  the  bulbs  are  iiiature<l  they  will  succeed 
well  if  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odouto- 
glossum  house  or  any  similar  structure.  At  all 
times  the  material  should  be  kept  in  a  fairly 
moist  condition.  L;elia  pumila  produces  its 
beautiful  flowers  about  the  present  time.  These 
are  borne  singly  on  short  peduncles,  the  sepals 
and  petals  oblong,  the  petals  much  br(jader 
than  the  sepals,  both  being  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  ; 
tlie  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  of  the  same  ro.sy 
purplish  shade  as  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
front  lobe  well  expanded,  with  slightly  undu- 
lated margin,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-purple,  in 
some  eases  with  a  whitish  marginal  edge,  the 
throat  having  about  three  raised  ridges  of  light 
yellow.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  charming 
little  species  are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
length,  and  carry  a  solitary  leaf  on  the  apex 
about  the  same  length  as  the  bulb.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude 
of  2000  feet. 

LJBhiA  PUMILA  Davana.— This  is  similar  to  the 
type  in  manner  of  growth,  and  does  not  average 
more  than  about  0  inches  in  height,  stem  and  leaf 
included.  It  produces  its  flowers  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  preceding.  The  blooms  are 
Larger  than  in  the  typical  form  and  of  a  deeper 
purple-magenta,  the  disc  on  the  lip  being  white, 
with  many  purple  lines.  This  is  also  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co., 
of  Clapton,  through  Mr.  Boxall,  in  1876,  with  an 
importation  of  L.  pumila.  The  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  g.ave  this  plant  specific  rank,  but  it 
is  now  generally  considered  as  a  variety  of  the 
type.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
There  has  in  more  recent  years  appeared  a 
charming  form  known  as  L:elia  pumila  Dayana 
alba,  which  only  differs  in  having  the  sejials  and 
petals  both  white,  the  lip  also  white  and  veined 
with  purple.  This  variety  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
collections. 

L.  r.  PR.BSTANS.— Although  this  has  been  m 
cultivation  a  number  of  years,  it  still  remains 
somewhat  scarce.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  soft  rosy  purple,  the  lip  more  trumpet-shaped 
than  in  the  other  varieties  and  of  a  very  rich 
velvety  purple  ;  the  throat  orange-yellow. 

W.  H.  G. 


Orchids. 

L^LIA  PUMILA  AND  VARIETIES. 

Lelia  ruMiLA,  the  typical  form,  first  flowered 
in  this  country  as  far  back  as  1838,  and  was 
described  in  the  Butanical  Maorr.ine,  t.  3660, 
the  following  year  by  Sir  William  Hooker  as 
Cattleya  pumila,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
five  years  later  that  it  was  grown  to  any  extent 
in  this  country.  Like  the  majority  of  these 
dwarf-growing  Lwlias  and  Cattleyas,  this  species 
and  its  varieties  are  admirably  adapted  for 
baskets  or  pans,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  suspended  close  to  the  glass,  where 
they  can  obtain  as  niucli  light  as  possible. 
The   soil  should  consist  of    good  fibrous  peat 


Dendrobium  Pierardi.— This  will  thrive  well 
under  the  same  treatment  as  tlie  well-known  I), 
nobile,  and  as  the  flowers  are  produced  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  it  is  a  very  desir- 
able plant.  D.  Pierardi  succeeds  well  when  grown 
in  a  teak  basket  with  good  drainage  and  potted  in 
good  peat  fibre  and  Slihagnum  Moss,  with  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal.  During  the  summer  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  moisture  is  needed  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  From  the  present 
time  until  February  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  house  with  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
only  just  sufficient  water  given  to  keep  them  in  a 
plump  condition.  As  the  leaves  commence  to  fall 
ofl'  this  reduction  in  moisture  must  be  gradually 
accomplished  until  the  plants  are  finally  at  rest. 
This,  one  of  the  most  useful  Dendrobes  for  general 
cultivation,  has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for 
over  seventy  years,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  very  first  of  this  genus  which 
was  cultiv.ated  in  Europe.  It  first  flowered  m 
this  country  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
found  in  large  (luantities  in  its  natural  habitats  in 
India,  where  it  grows  abundantly  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees.  Often  the  stems  are  up- 
wards of  G  feet  in  length,  but  under  cultivation 
these  seldom  exceed  much  over  3  feet,  and  when 
well  flowered  are  very  charming.  The  blossoms, 
which  appear  usually  in  pairs  from  each  node  almost 
along  three  parts  the  length  of  the  stems,  are  of  a 
pale"rosy  mauve  colour,  the  sepals   and   petals 


scmi-tr.ansparent  and  about  2  inches  across.  The 
lip  is  broad  and  round,  downy  in  appearance  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  purple  lines  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  growths 
m.ade  during  the  prece<iing  year.  There  are  good 
and  bad  varieties  of  tliis  kind,  as  is  naturally  the 
case  with  plants  which  liave  such  an  extensive 
range  in  a  wild  state,  .and  in  some  forms  the  sepals 
and  petals  will  be  found  much  narrower,  whilst 
in  others  the  Up  is  much  broader,  but  the  colour 
in  most  instances  does  not  vary  much. — W. 

Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium.— This 
plant,  figured  in  the  "Orchid  Album,"  t.  4!H),  has 
been  imported  only  once,  and  I  should  imagine 
it  was  an  accidenta'l  sport.  A  plant  of  it  realised 
1411  guineas  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Day's  col- 
lection in  ISSl,  and  a  little  Liter  on  a  plant  wai 
again  sold  from  the  second  portion  of  the  same  col- 
lection for  1'20  guineas.  It  was  imported  from 
Sar.awak  in  18(i3  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Claoton,  with  a  lot  of  the  typical  form,  and  some 
of  these  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Day,  and 
amongst  these,  unknown  to  himself  at  the  time, 
was  this  superb  variety,  which  for  several  years 
afterwards  consisted  of  a  single  specimen.  The 
flowers  of  C.  Stonei  platytaenium  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  type,  being  some  10  inches  across  the 
petals  and  of  a  brighter  colour,  the  sepals  broader 
with  bolder  streaks,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  U 
inches  broad,  boldly  streaked  with  brownish  crim- 
son. The  petals  are  an  inch  wide,  white,  tinted 
with  yellow,  profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with 
dark  red-crimson,  the  spots  and  blotches  running 
into  each  other  towards  the  tips.  It  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  lSiG7,  and  became  sparingly  dis- 
tributed by  division  of  the  original  plant.  On  the 
dispersion  of  Mr.  Day's  plants  in  the  spring  of 
ISSU  these  plants  were  acquired  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  B.aron  Schneder.  It  re- 
quires the  warmth  of  the  East  India  house.— H. 

Aerides  Williamsi.— An  exceedingly  rare 
and  beautiful  plant  is  Aerides  Williamsi,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  A.  Fieldingi.  It  is  in  fact  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  a  variety  of  that 
species.  It  first  ajipeared  with  Mr.  C.  Warner, 
and  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Chelsea,  who  introduced  it  with  a  batch  of  A. 
Fieldingi  many  years  ago  from  Northeast  India. 
This  unique  plant  aijpears  to  have  been  lost  to 
cultivation  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner,  and  it 
was  not  seen  again  until  it  turned  up  in  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Schr.i-der,  having  been  imported 
in  a  similar  manner  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  about  five  or  six  years  since.  The  spike 
is  densely  flowered,  and  measures  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in'  length  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  as  is  also  the  lip,  with  a  rosy  blotch  at  the 
base.  It  differs  from  A.  Fieldingi  in  having 
longer  and  more  drooping  leaves,  whilst  the  spike 
is  more  densely  flowered,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
blooms,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  above  description. 
— W. 

Coelogyne  Gardneriana.— This  is  a  very 
charming  and  distinct  kind.  It  is  just  com- 
mencing to  produce  its  long  terminal  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  will  last  in  perfection  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  if  kept  free  from  damp.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  drooping  spike  in  a 
distichous  manner,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
being  only  partly  open  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white,  and  the  lip  light  clear  yellow.  The 
large  sheathing  bract  which  encloses  the  base  of 
the  bloom  is  light  brown,  and  forms  a  very 
pleasing  contrast.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  conical 
in  shape,  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  carry  on  the 
apex  a  pair  of  broad  lanceolate  ribbed  leaves, 
which  attain  a  height  of  about  a  foot  or  IS  inches. 
It  recjuires  very  little  moisture  during  the  resting 
season,  and  thrives  best  in  the  Cattleya  house.— G . 
"Vanda  Denisoniana  and  var.  hebraica.- 
Vandas  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection 
where  space  and  heat  are  at  command,  for  not 
only  are  they  amongst  the  most  beautiful  Orchids 
when  in  flower,  but  they  are  also  very  ornamental 
when  not  in  bloom.  This  species  (V.  Deni- 
soniana), of  which  I  am  .asked  for  particulars  by 

"H  r   "  is  very  desirable,  and  one  that  does  not 


'H.C. 
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reach  such  large  dimensions  as  some  of  the  others. 
I;  grows  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  in  height, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  light  green  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  two-ranked  manner 
usual  with  this  genus.  These  leaves  are  recurved, 
channelled,  and'  deeply  bi-lobed  at  the  apex,  and 
from  S  inches  to  1  foot  in  length.  The  ped- 
uncle rises  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  is 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  foliage,  terminating 
in  a  raceme  of  flowers,  which  individually 
measure  about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  borne 
on  twisted  pedicels.  The  dorsal  sepal  and 
petals  are  reftexed,  with  undulated  margins;  the 
lateral  sepals  are  linear-oblong  and  broader, 
all  of  a  uniform  white,  faintly  shaded  with  green  ; 
the  Up  is  threc-lobed,  side  lobes  erect,  pure  white, 
front  lobe  deeply  bi-lobed  and  greenish  white, 
terminating  in  a  conical  spur.  This  beautiful 
species  is  found  on  the  Arracan  Mountains  grow- 
ing on  trees  in  sechided  situations  at  an  elevation 
of  about  2tl0i»  feet,  and  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &.  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
variety  hebraica  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
forms  a  lovely  contrast  to  the  species.  It  was 
imported  from'  Burmah  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Son, 
of  Holloway,  and  was  named  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach.  V.  Denisoniana  hebraica  is  identical 
with  the  type  in  manner  of  growth,  but  the 
Mowers  are  of  quite  a  different  shade  of  colour. 
In  size  and  shape  they  are  similar.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow,  with  short 
transverse  bars  between  the  veins  of  a  darker 
shade,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  being  white,  the 
front  lobe  clear  sulphur.  Both  plants  continue  in 
bloom  for  several  weeks  and  the  flowers  are 
sweetly  scented.  These  Vandasareof  easy  culture 
if  given  a  nice  light  position  in  the  East  India 
house  and  treated  similar  to  other  kinds.  They 
should  be  potted  in  good  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
good  drainage,  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  shaded  from  the  hottest  sun  during  the 
summer  months. — G. 

Orchis  folioaa. — The  present  being  the  most 
suitable  time  for  removal  is  my  excuse  for  this 
note.  A  well-grown  specimen  may  be  "2  feet 
high,  and  carry  flower-spikes  some  6  inches  to 
9  inches  long.  It  delights  in  a  rich  and  moist 
soil  not  of  a  stifl'  nature.  By  far  the  best  speci- 
mens that  I  have  seen  were  at  Christchurch,  near 
Bournemouth,  where  the  light  soil,  although  ap- 
parently very  dry,  is  wet  just  below  the  surface. 
In  the  middle  of  June  it  was  splendid  in  Mr. 
Pritchard's  nurserj'.  It  does  not  object  to  a  little 
shade. — Flora. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wrigleyanum. — 
This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  and  hand- 
somest varieties  of  this  well-known  and  useful 
plant,  the  flowers  being  of  fine  form,  large,  and 
very  highly  coloured.  0.  crispum  Wrigle3'anum 
is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  of 
Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  and  the  plant  first  flowered 
during  Whit  week  of  189.'i  in  the  famous  collection 
of  Mr.  F.  Hardy,  Ashton-on-Mersey.  This  beau- 
tiful specimen  carried  a  fine  spike  of  ten  well- 
developed  blooms,  deeply  coloured  and  finely 
spotted.  The  flowers  are  each  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  white,  heavih"  shaded  with  crimson, 
and  with  several  large  blotches  of  a  deeper  shade 
on  each  segment,  all  of  which  have  a  pure  white 
margin.  The  spots  on  the  lip  are  rosy  red,  the 
disc  rich  clear  yellow  with  a  few  lines  of  red  at 
the  base. — Orchid  Album,  t.  49.S. 

Coelogjme  speciosa.— This  very  interesting 
species  of  Cnlogyne,  figured  in  the  "Orchid  Al- 
bum," t.  494,  was  first  found  by  Blume  on  the 
Salak  Mountains,  Java,  at  some  4(100  feet  to  .5000 
feet  elevation.  It  was  first  figured  in  the  "Flora 
of  Dutch  India"  under  the  name  of  Chelonanthera 
speciosa,  and  was  afterwards  named  C'celogyne 
salmonicolor  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach. 
It  was  first  introduced  to  our  gardens  in  1846,  and 
Mr.  T.  Lobb  found  it  again  in  the  same  locality  in 
which  it  had  been  previously  discovered.  This 
Ccelogyne  is  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer,  the 
broad  white  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rendering  it  very 
conspicuous.     The  plant  thrix  es  best  is  a  shady 


cool  position  in  the  Cattleya  house.     It  usually 

produces  several  buds  besides  the  two  which 
ultimately  develop,  and  could  we  but  induce  the 
plant  to  open  its  other  buds  we  should  have  a 
specimen  as  remarkable  for  its  beautj'  as  the 
famous  C.  cristata  and  its  varieties. 

Aerides  quinquevulnerum. — This  fine  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was 
discovered  by  Hugh  Gumming  whilst  collecting 
for  the  late  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in 
whose  nurseries  it  flowered  as  far  b.ack  as  1837. 
It  is  found  upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees 
in  the  hot,  moist  valleys  of  the  island  of  Luzon. 
Aerides  quinquevulnerum  blooms  about  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  flowers  con- 
tinue in  good  condition  for  a  long  time  if  they  are 
not  sprinkled  with  water  fiom  the  syringe.  The 
flowers,  produced  on  long  drooping  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  very  fragrant,  filling 
the  whole  house  with  a  delicate  perfume.  A  dis- 
tinct characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  compli- 
cated or  pinched-up  manner  in  which  the  leaves 
grow  at  the  base.  As  many  of  the  roots  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  and  conse- 
quently remain  in  mid-air,  an  abundant  supply  of 


and  stufly  as  in  many  places.  The  plants  are 
grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  air  in  sulhcient 
quantities  being  given  to  prevent  burning.  This 
tieatment  evidently  suits  the  Liclia  in  question. 
—A.  YocN(i. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


RUBUS  DELICIOSUS. 
Annexed  is  a  cut  of  a  tiny  spray  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  yet  somewhat  nncomnion  hardy  shrub. 
In  growth  and  foliage  it  resembles  a  Black  Cur- 
rant, being  spineless  and  having  somewhat 
palmate  leaves,  and  bears  in  early  summer  its 
pretty  white  flowers  in  abundance.  They  have 
a  peculiar  satiny  sheen,  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately,  this  Kubus  is  not  very 
easy  to  propagate,  layers  being,  I  believe,  the 
best  way.  It  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  but 
they  take  a  long  time  to  germinate.  Can  any- 
one say  where  the  "  deliciousuess  "  comes  m,  as 
I  have  not  observed  fruit,  and  I  believe  it  is 
not  cf  much  account  \       Greenwood  Pim. 


Rubus  deliciosus.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  /co 
a  photograph  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Phn,  Dublin. 

moisture  in  the  atmosjjhere  is  very  necessary. — 
Orchid  Allium,  vol.  xi.,  t.  49.5. 

Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum.— This  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  handsome 
and  curiously  formed  flowers,  which  are  produced 
about  the  present  time.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a  light  position  in  the  East  India  house.  It 
thrives  best  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
must  have  thorough  drainage.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  the  top  of  the  spike  in  an  umbel  contain-  ! 
ing  from  four  to  six  blooms;  the  erect  spike  rises  i 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  a  rosy  tint,  the 
dorsal  sepal  being  twisted,  erect,  and  fringed  at 
the  margin  with  long  black  hairs.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  much  longer  and  broader,  terminating 
in  slender  tails  and  curling  inwards.  The  petals 
are  smaller  than  the  other  segments  and  are 
fringed  like  the  dorsal  sepal  with  lilack  hairs  ;  the 
lip  is  small,  reflexed,  clawed,  and  of  a  deep  purple. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Him.alayas,  and  one  of  the  I 
most  beautiful  kinds  in  this  curious  genus.— G. 

liSelia  anceps  alba.-  It  was  not  until  this 
season  that  I  could  get  this  species  to  form  flower- 
spikes.  Last  season  the  plants  were  grown  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  a  light  shade  only  being  applied 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  to  prevent  burning. 
This  season  no  shade  whatever  has  been  given, 
the  plants  being  grown  in  one  of  the  lean-to  ilelon 
houses  with  the  result  afore  stated.  The  Melon 
1  houses  in  this  garden  are  not  kept  so  close,  moist, 


Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia.— This  is  some- 
what shrubby,  the  flowers  blackish  chocolate 
or  brown,  small,  in  compound  racemes  and  ap- 
pearing in  early  summer.  It  is  the  foliage, 
however,  that  has  induced  me  to  make  the 
present  note.  It  is  very  pretty,  almost  in  the 
style  of  the  cut-leaved  Bramble,  and  it  has 
the  further  merit  of  becoming  highly  coloured 
in  the  autumn  ;  at  least  it  has  the  reputation 
of  doing  so  in  its  wild  home  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  North  America,  and  it  did  so,  too, 
with  me  last  year. — J.  W^. 

Cotoneaster    Simonsi.— Apart  from   its 
usefulness  for  covering  walls,  this  Cotoneaster 
makes  a  grand  shrubbery  plant,  and   is  very 
ornamental  when  covered  with  its  bright  red 
berries  during  the  winter.     If  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  away  at  will  for  a  few  years 
they  become  "  leggy  "  and  bare  at  their  base, 
but  if   cut  down  periodically  to   the   ground 
line  vigorous  shoots  quickly  spring  from  the 
base  and  grow  fast ;  the  second  year  they  are 
laden  with  berries.     The  foliage  under  these 
'"     conditions    is    much   larger    than    otherwise. 
Near  the  front  of  the  shrubbery  this  Cotone- 
aster makes  an  interesting  bush.— E.  M. 
Euonymus    radicans   albo-marginatus.- 
This  Euonymus  is  not  generally  employed  as  a 
wall  covering,  yet  it  is  a  capital  subject  for  this 
purpose,  especially  for  low  walls,   as  upon   the 
terraces  at  Bearwood  for  instance,  where  it  slic- 
ceeds  admirably  in   the  light  loamy   soil.     The 
growth  is  dense  and  the  colour  bright,  two  points 
in  its  favour  as  a  wall  plant.     Pegged  down  and 
kept  low  it  makes  a  first-rate  edging  to  flower 
beds,   especially    if    near    Grass    or   dark-leaved 
shrubs. — S. 

Hypericum  Moserianum.— A  batch  of  this 
is  simply  glorious,  and  after  July  it  may  be  said 
to  flower  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Every  fine  morn- 
ing there  is  a  new  set  of  its  big  clear  shining  yel- 
low blossoms,  filled  almost  to  their  rims  with 
numerous  anthers  of  a  duU,  but  pleasing  red. 
The  upper  or  fruitful  stems,  too  —  no  mean 
feature  of  beauty  in  this  plant— are  of  a  rich 
red  or  mahogany  colour,  and  very  conspicuous 
among  the  bright  Apple-green  foliage.  It  may 
be  a  variety  that  will  do  in  shade,  like  one  of  its 
parents  (calycinum),  but  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence having  two  batches,  one  in  shade  and  one  in 
sunshine,  and  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  satis- 
factory, and  came  into  flower  at  least  a  month 
earlier,'though  all  the  plants  were  of  one  batch. 
—J.  W. 

Malt  dust  as  a  fertiliser.— I  do  not  think 
it  is  (renerally  known  that  malt  dust  is  a  valuable 
manure  if  carefully  used.     It  is  used  here  by  some 
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for  mixing  with  fresh  horse  manure  as  a  surface 
mulch  for  Vino  borders,  and  an  amateur  close  by 
Ui^ed  to  top-dress  Ills  orchard  house  trees  in  pots 
with  a  percentage  of  the  same  material.  There 
being  a  good  many  mailings  in  this  localitj',  the 
men  used  it  freely  in  their  Celery  trenches  and 
with  good  results.  When  used  in  and  on  the 
surface  of  pots  care  must  be  taken,  as  being  rather 
he.ating  mischief  might  soon  occur  if  too  much 
were  applied.  A  top-dressing  of  malt  and  loam 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
three  of  the  latter  ipiickly  brings  a  host  of  rootlets 
to  the  surface  of  pot  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums. — 

J.  CR.i.WFORl). 

Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

The  forwardest  plants  of  these  should  be  housed 
now  without  further  delay,  as  the  earliest  flowers 
have  commenced  expanding  in  the  open.  This, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  is  a  good  sign,  inasmuch 
as  it  demonstrates  a  good  yield  of  lateral  buds 
hereafter ;  for,  as  a  rule,  those  plants  which 
mature  their  flower-spikes  earliest  are  better  able 
later  on  to  develop  the  lateral  and  sub-lateral 
spikes  that  in  the  more  freely  flowering  kinds  are 
almost  sure  to  follow.  But  this  is  not  always  so 
with  those  plants  that  push  their  flower-spikes 
later,  the  lateral  buds  in  these  being  fre(]uently 
wanting  in  stamina.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  too,  that  those  plants  which  show  no 
tendency  to  push  the  flower-spikes  by  the  end 
of  September  seldom  do  so  afterwards  with 
anything  approaching  satisfaction.  For  these 
reasons,  then,  I  would  at  once  house  the  earliest 
plants,  giving  them  at  present  abundant  ven 
tilation  at  both  sides  at  top,  so  as  to  keep 
them  as  sturdy  as  possible  in  the  meantime 
and  prevent  their  becoming  weak.  The  later 
plants  should  be  placed  in  frames  or  on  the 
side  stages  with  a  view  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  flower-buds  later  on.  The  earliest 
plants  will  now  be  benefited  by  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  among  them  all  I  know  of  no- 
thing better  than  cow  manure  and  soot— a 
bushel  of  the  former  and  a  peck  of  the 
latter  being  placed  in  a  bag  loosely  tied  up 
and  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  knocking  it  about 
freely  to  get  the  manurial  properties  free,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  settle.  This  may  be  afterwards 
diluted  to  meet  any  requirement,  and  is  a  per- 
fectly safe  manure  for  these  plants.  I  have  tried 
many  artificial  manures  both  as  a  top-dressing 
and  in  solution,  but  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  results.  I  now  regard  them  as  altogether 
of  a  too  excitable  nature  for  this  section  of  Car- 
nations. A  year  or  two  back  I  gave  two  manures 
a  trial  on  Carnations  at  the  request  of  a  manure 
agent,  who  was  positive  I  should  be  delighted 
with  the  results.  Past  experiences,  however, 
would  only  allow  me  to  try  two  plants,  and  after 
a  month's  trial  and  acting  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
instructions  received,  the  trial  plants,  which  were 
two  of  the  largest  and  best  from  several  hundred 
plants,  were  just  ready  to  go  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
while  the  bulk  remained  in  perfect  health.  The 
liquid  manure  suggested  above  is  far  the  best  for 
these  or  indeed  any  other  plants  having  a  similar 
slow  growth,  and  if  regarded  from  this  Doint  of 
view  it  is  but  natural  that  plants  of  comparatively 
slow  growth  are  not  benefited  by  using  manures 
which  are  by  nature  quick  and  excitable.  Last 
year  after  housing  my  plants  I  was  troubled  some- 
what with  ants  getting  into  the  expanded  flowers, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  extract  the  sweets  from 
the  ovary,  these  little  pests  had  eaten  the  petals 
clean  oft'  at  this  point,  so  that  the  whole  flower 
fell  to  pieces  the  moment  it  was  touche<l.  In  this 
way  numbers  -were  lost  even  before  I  became 
aware  of  the  mischief  that  was  being  done,  as  the 
ants  were  so  far  hiddsn  that  they  were  not  visible 
in  a  flower  held  in  the  hand  for  examination. 
Should  any  other  grower  have  been  troubled  with 
thern  in  the  same  way,  I  would  suggest  placing  a 
little  honey  or  common  treacle  in  shallow  saucers 


as  a  trap  for  them,  while  carbolic  acid  mixed  with 
water  is  good  if  sprinkled  about  their  runs  occa- 
sionally by  way  of  exterminating  them.  One  pai-t 
of  the  acid  should  be  mixed  with  twelve  parts  of 
water,  or  if  the  ants  can  be  brought  together  into 
one  spot,  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  thing  I  know,  killing  them  on 
the  spot. — E.  J. 

. It  has  been  my  practice  to  keep  a  few 

of  these  under  cover  from  the  time  they  are 
potted  up,  and  this  season,  again,  the  wisdom 
of  this  is  apparent.  With  the  constant  showers, 
those  upon  open  flats  have  often  been  com- 
pletely soaked  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or, 
worse  still,  for  as  much  as  a  week  at  a  time. 
Now  there  are  few  plants  more  impatient  of 
superfluous  moisture  than  Carnations,  especially 
when  growing  in  pots  and  newly  shifted.  It 
.sours  the  soil,  and  also  kills  a  large  percentage 
of  the  young  roots.  Of  course  there  are  many 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  pits  and 
frames,  in  which  case  the  heavy  and  too  persis- 
tent wet  can  be  kept  oft  without  depriving  the 
plants  of  that  abundance  of  fresh  air  so  essential 
to  healthy  and  sturdy  growth.  It  was  just  the 
same  in  1S91,  when  the  incessant  wet  proved  very 
harmful.  My  own  plants  that  are  in  the  open 
will  be  brought  into  houses  now  occupied  by 
Tomatoes,  but  I  greatly  envy  those  who  have 
pits  and  frames  in  suflicient  quantity.  By  using 
the  latter  we  can  keep  our  plants  in  the  open  air 
some  weeks  longer,  and  my  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  this  is  no  mean  advantage  when  aiming 
for  good  bloom  during  mid-winter  and  January. 
There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  water 
sujiply  is  of  great  importance,  and  we  want  to 
hit  the  hap[iy  medium  between  wet  and  dry, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  avoiding  either  extreme 
even  for  the  briefest  period.  I  have  some  of  my 
earliest  struck  La  Neige,  Duke  of  York,  Winter 
Cheer,  and  others  already  in  bloom,  while  the 
later  batches  seldom  looked  better,  and  would 
doubtless  be  even  more  satisfactory  it  we  had  not 
so  much  wet  at  a  critical  time.  Perfect  drainage, 
firm  potting,  and  a  little  more  charcoal  in  the 
compost  than  is  generally  used  are  three  impor- 
tant factors.  1  fear  that  many  make  the  mistake 
of  alfording  heat  too  soon  after  housing. — Flora. 


Campanula  Vidali. — This  plant,  recently  al- 
luded to  in  The  (i!.\rdex,  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  most  members  of  the 
genus,  it  is  of  a,  half-shrubby  character,  with  a 
stout  stem,  which,  as  a  rule,  divides  into  several 
branches  a  little  way  from  the  ground.  It  needs 
a  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  but  if  planted 
out  in  the  summer  it  will  both  grow  and  flower 
freely  for  a  lengthened  period.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings  or  .seeds,  but  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory  method,  for  cuttings 
are  not  very  easy  to  root ;  whereas  if  a  few  flowers 
are  fertilised  and  the  plant  kept  in  a  sunny  por- 
tion of  the  greenhouse,  plenty  of  seeds  will  be 
ripened,  from  whence  plants  can  be  produced  in 
quantity.  The  seeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  but 
are  best  kept  till  the  following  spring  before  being 
sown,  as  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  damp 
off  in  the  winter.  This  Campanula  is  uncom- 
mon, though  it  has  formed  an  annual  feature  at 
Kew  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  there- 
abouts, and  I  have  seen  it  flowering  well  in  Batter- 
sea  Park  associated  with  other  tender  plants. — 
H.  P. 

Lycoris  aurea. — Every  word  said  in  favour  of 
this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  on  page  21.5  will  be 
assented  to  by  anyone  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  charming  group  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
article  in  question.  The  blooms  in  everything 
except  colour  remind  one  of  a  large-flowered 
Nerine  Fothergilli,  but  the  deep  golden  tint  is 
quite  distinct.  As  it  was  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1777  and  is  such  a  beautiful  plant,  it  ma}'  be 
thought  Istrange  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen,  but  that 
is,  I  believe,  accounted  for  because  it  is  byno  means 
easy  to  keep  in  health  and  flower  year  after  year 
in   this  country.     Much  the  same  will  apply  to 


many  other  bulbous  plants  which  flower  well  the 
first  season  after  importation,  as  then  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  place  them  in  a  conrlilion  suitable 
for  the  development  of  the  embryo  flower-spike. 
The  bulbs  forming  the  charming  group  at  Kew 
were,  I  see,  imported  during  the  present  year.  In 
the  st>ring  a  considerable  number  of  this  Lycoris 
was  disposed  of  in  the  London  auction  rooms,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower  elsewhere  than  at 
Kew.  In  most  districts  of  England  it  will  need 
a  greenhouse  and  is  most  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  different  Ne- 
rines,  which  flower  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
bulbs  much  dislike  being  disturbed  at  the  root  ; 
hence  in  potting  them  good  drainage  must  be 
given  and  the  soil  principally  consist  of  an  open 
sandy  loam,  as  this  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  years.  The  bulbs  usually  flower  in  the  autumn, 
after  which  they  commence  to  grow  and  continue 
throughout  the  winter.  Towards  the  end  of 
spring  the  bulbs  become  quite  dormant,  and 
should  be  kept  in  this  state  till  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced, when  directly  the  first  flowers  open  a  little 
water  may  be  given. — H.  P. 

Allamandas. — I  mentioned  last  year  a  couple 
of  plants  of  AUamanda  Hendersoni  which  bloomed 
profusely  at  Hackwood.  The  same  plants  now 
in  10-inch  pots  are  again  in  the  same  position  as 
last  year  after  having  been  cut  hard  back  in  the 
early  spring.  The  pair  have  made  fifteen  stout 
growths  each  about  7  feet  long,  and  a  length  of 
fully  .S  feet  of  these  growths  from  the  tops  is 
literally  smothered  with  very  fine  blooms.  The 
plants  began  flowering  in  June,  and  will  continue 
do  so  till  Christmas,  and  during  that  time  will  have 
carried  thousands  of  flowers.  These  are  much 
esteemed  for  table  decoration  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes.  A  striking  plant  here  is  a  fine  AUa- 
manda Williamsi  3.i  feet  high  and  4  feet  through. 
This  has  a  sturdy,  bushy  habit,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Hendersoni, 
they  are  tirst-rate  for  cutting.  The  variety  makes 
a  first-rate  specimen  bush  plant. — I). 


TYDvEAS  IN  BLOOM. 

The  intermediate  house  is  just  now  gay  with  many 
flowering  plants,  not  the  least  showy  of  which  are 
the  Tyda-as,  the  flowers  of  several  of  which  aie 
very  brightly  coloured  and  quaintly  marked. 
Thev  are  not  much  grown  in  this  country,  but  a 
few  "of  the  Continental  nurserymen  make  a  feature 
of  them,  and  most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation 
have  been  raised  on  the  Continent.  One  repre- 
sentative has  been  figured  in  The  Garden,  viz., 
Mme.  Heine,  November  10,  18S8.  This,  in  which 
the  flower  is  of  a  cream  ground  thickly  dotted 
with  red,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  beside  this  may 
be  especially  mentioned  Robert  le  Diablo,  deep 
crimson,  with  numerous  markings  of  an  almost 
black  tinD,  and  Marquis  de  Guadiaro,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  forms  we  have,  as  instead  of  the 
edges  of  the  petals  being  smooth  as  in  the  others, 
they  are  in  the  case  of  this  particular  variety  so 
deeply  cut  as  to  form  tpiite  a  fringe.  The  ground 
colour  of  this  is  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  so  heavily 
reticulated  with  maroon  and  flushed  with  crimson 
between  the  veins  that  little  of  the  ground  colour 
is  to  be  seen  except  towards  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  The  Tyda'as  are  all  of  easy  culture,  and 
their  season  of  blooming  will  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon  the  treatment  they  receive.  In  a 
general  way  the  blooms  are  more  useful  at  this 
season  than  any  other.  To  have  Tyd;eas  in  flower 
now  they  should  in  the  spring  be  shaken  out  of 
the  soil  and  repotted  in  some  good  light  compost. 
In  the  case  of  strong  rhizomes,  they  may  be  jnit 
three  in  a  pot  3^  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  when  requisite  they  can  be  shifted  on,  using 
0-inch  or  6-inch  pots  for  the  purpose.  An  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  a  very  suitable  one  in 
which  to  start  them  into  gro\yth,  but  as  the  spring 
advances  a  warm  greenhouse  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, till  with  the  advent  of  summer  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  them. 
They  need  shading  during  the  hottest  portion  of 
the  day,  but  not  too  much,  as  the  object  is  to  en- 
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courage  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible.  By  this 
means  they  will  be  studded  with  flower-buds  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and,  shifted  into  an  inter- 
mediate house,  they  will  flower  for  months  to- 
gether often  throughout  the  winter.  Seeds  of 
Tydivas  are  readily  obtainable,  and  if  sown  early 
in  the  j-ear  and  treated  exactly  as  Gloxinias  are, 
they  w"ill  flower  freely  in  the  autumn.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  kept  dry  for  a  little  time 
in  order  that  the  rhizomes  may  rest  before  starting 
them  into  growth  again.  H.  P. 


SHORT  XOTES.— STOVE  ct-  GREENHOUSE. 


Saintpaiilia  ionantha.  —  This  bright-looi-ins 
&tove  annual  can  hf  readily  raised  from  seeds.  Some 
plants  at  Messrs.  Suiton  and  Sons  obtained  from  seed 
bloomed  in  f^iic  months.  It  is  if  a  very  close,  compact 
^lowth.  and  the  flowers  are  ijaucer-shaped  and  of  a 
lively  blue-— K.  D. 

Streptorarpus  "Wendlandi. — One  value  at- 
taching to  this  singular  species  is  that  it  adds  a  dis- 
tinctly blue  colour  to  the  group  of  recent  foTms.  Tlie 
first  year  the  plant  develops  its  massive  leaf ;  the 
second  jear  it  flowers  for  the  space  of  six  months. 
The  plants  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sonsbesan  to  bloom 
in  Jduuaty  and  kept  up  a  succession  till  June. — K.  D. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEX  GARDEN. 

MrsuRooMS. — If  a  constant  supply  of  the  above 
is  required  during  the  winter  months  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  best  results  indoors  are 
secured  from  autumn  beds,  (iiven  ample  time 
and  a  low  temperature,  such  beds  not  only  produce 
more  succulent  Mushrooms,  but  remain  in  bearing 
a  much  longer  period.  By  timely  attention  those 
beds  spawned  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  may  be 
hastened.  By  applying  more  warmth  the  beds  do 
not  crop  so  long  or  so  heavily,  but  there  is  a  gain 
of  several  weeks  in  the  earlier  lots.  They  come 
in  most  useful  and  the  succession  beds  may  be 
given  more  time.  Of  course,  with  all  the  beds  in 
one  house  it  is  ditticult  to  maintain  a  high  tem- 
perature, neither  do  I  advise  it,  but  the  growth 
may  be  hastened  by  an  extra  covering  of  short 
litter,  changing  the  latter  as  soon  as  the  heat  is 
gone  down.  As  regards  the  management  of  this 
structure,  much  depends  upon  the  (luantity  re- 
([uired  and  the  mode  of  cropping.  The  best 
results  I  ever  had  were  in  a  building  not  heated  in 
any  way.  If  the  house  is  heated,  the  beds  for 
later  crops  should  be  as  far  away  from  the  pipes 
as  possible,  and  when  the  be<Is  are  formed  on  dry 
bricks  the  latter  often  rob  the  bed  of  moisture. 
To  prevent  this,  I  find  a  layer  of  freshly-cut  turf 
placed  over  the  bricks  (grass  side  downwards)  of 
great  assistance.  The  over-heating  of  the  house 
is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many  failures.  I  have 
always  had  the  best  Mushrooms  from  underground 
houses  or  outbuildings  with  little  or  no  fire-heat. 
The  beds  cannot  be  made  too  firm,  and  in  making 
it  is  best  to  place  the  material  in  layers  and  firm 
as  the  work  proceeds.  In  soiling  it  is  best  to  do 
the  work  quickly,  using  good  holding  material,  as 
leose  soil  does  not  favour  a  Hoshy  growth.  The 
heat  of  the  beds  must  be  attended  to,  as  if 
inclined  to  get  low  a  covering  of  litter  will 
maintain  warmth,  but  this  must  be  removed 
before  the  spawn  runs  freely.  Dry  litter  or  hay 
is  more  suitable,  and  in  heated  houses  it  may  not 
be  required,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cover  the 
beds  with  light  strips  of  wood,  and  on  these  place 
clean  mats  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  and 
80  prevent  the  surface  of  the  beds  drying.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  not  exceed  60" ; 
indeed,  5°  lower  is  a  good  night  temperature,  and 
this  is  readily  maintained  in  unheated  structures 
at  this  season  and  in  severe  weather.  By  placing  a 
email  quantity  of  fresh  manure  at  the  entrance 
the  house  may  be  kept  up  to  olT  at  night  without 
difficulty.  In  heated  houses  the  space  near  the 
pipes  may  be  used  to  ad  vantage  in  forcing  such 


roots  as  Seakale,  Chicory  or  Rhubarb,  and  if 
closed  in  with  boards  or  slates  will  be  of  great 
service,  as  it  will  give  additional  heat  to  the  forc- 
ing roots  and  keep  the  other  portion  of  the  house 
in  a  moister  condition. 

Late  Pot.\toes.— With  a  break  in  the  we.ather 
during  the  last  fortnis-ht,  from  continual  rains  to 
warm  drying  days,  doubtless  large  quantities  of 
late  Potatoes  have  been  stored  in  the  south,  but 
farther  north  there  are  many  in  the  ground,  and 
with  suitable  weather  the  earliest  opportunity 
.should  be  taken  to  lift  and  store  those  still  in  the 
ground.  I  advised  the  lifting  of  earher  kinds  as 
soon  as  possible  when  it  was  seen  there  was  the 
least  sign  of  disease  The  disease  will  now  have 
spent  itself,  so  that  if  the  tubers  arc  carefully 
s  jrted  there  will  he  less  fear  of  losses  in  the  store 
than  when  lifted  earlier.  In  such  seasons  as  the 
present  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  ample 
space  b?tween  the  rows  will  be  seen,  as  no  matter 
how  well  cared  for,  without  space  for  the  haulm, 
disease  will  have  been  most  destructive  in  low- 
lying  positions.  I  noted  the  importance  of  seed- 
saving  in  an  earlier  calendar  ;  much  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  later  seed.  As  it  is  now  full  late 
to  expose  seed  in  the  open,  it  is  well  to  place  it 
under  cover  where  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
and  to  store  afterwards  thinly  on  shelves.  Where 
large  quantities  of  Potatoes  are  required  the  (pies- 
tion  of  purchasing  fresh  seed  in  the  spring  is  a 
difficulty  in  some  gardens,  but  at  this  season  there 
is  less,  as  the  tubers  are  cheap  and  may  be 
stored  for  seed  at  a  small  cost.  The  earlier 
lifted  tubers  should  be  often  examined,  turned, 
and  diseased  tubers  removed. 

H.4RVESTi.N-<;  Onions.— The  crops  lifted  and 
placed  under  cover  should  ere  this  be  sorted  into 
sizes  and  the  varieties  stored,  giving  the  long 
keepers  as  cool  a  store  as  possible,  as  these  are 
invaluable  in  the  spring  months.  Any  green  or 
thick-necked  bulbs  should  be  put  aside  for  pre 
sent  use.  The  crop  this  season,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  a  heavy  one,  and  as  medium-sized  bulbs 
keep  best,  there  should  be  no  lack  of  material  late 
in  the  spring.  Mildew  has  been  the  worst  jiest 
this  season,  and  to  get  the  bulbs  to  winter  well  it 
will  have  been  necessary  to  harden  and  thoroughly 
ripen  under  glass,  or  failing  this,  on  shelves  free 
of  moisture.  In  storing  this  crop  the  bulbs  are  at 
times  given  a  warm  store,  with  the  idea  they  are 
soon  damaged  by  frost  :  whereas  such  is  not  the 
case  if  well  ripened  and  not  in  large  (luantities. 
There  are  few  if  any  better  means  of  storing  than 
the  old  system  of  roping,  that  is  tying  to  stakes 
or  stout  ropes  and  suspending  from  the  roof  or 
rafters  of  cool,  airy  sheds.  In  roping,  the  best 
bulbs  shoidd  be  selected,  and  those  with  any  defect 
left  for  present  use. 

Ani-MN  Onions,  that  is  those  sown  in  August 
for  the  early  summer  supply,  will  require  to  be 
frequently  hoed  between  the  rows,  with  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  to  assist  growth. 
Should  the  plants  be  weak,  a  light  dressing  of  a 
good  fertiliser  in  showery  weather  will  do  good, 
and  where  the  plants  are  at  all  thick  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove  some  of  the  weakest  to  allow 
those  left  room  to  develop.  Growth  is  also  more 
sturdy  in  light  soil  if  the  ground  is  trodden  when 

dry. 

Leek.s.— These  plants  are  making  good  growth, 
and  will  have  soon  absorbed  all  [the  food  at  the 
roots,  being  gross  feeders.  Now  is  a  suitable 
time  to  feed  freely.  Large  plants  will  take  strong 
doses  of  liquid  manure,  taking  care  in  applying 
the  same  it  goes  well  down  to  the  roots  and  is 
not  poured  into  the  heart  of  the  plants.  A 
dressing  of  soot  is  beneficial,  doing  the  work  in 
showery  weather,  and  in  case  liquid  manure  is 
not  obtainable,  fish  manure  is  of  great  benefit  in 
building  up  strong  growth  ;  this  should  be  well 
watered  in  afterwards  with  clear  water.  After  a 
thorough  feeding  and  supplies  of  moisture  as 
advised,  the  earliest  roots  may  get  some  soil 
placed  against  the  stems,  but  if  there  is  no  need 
of  early  supplies  it  is  not  wise  to  mould  up  early, 
as  the  freer  the  growth  the  finer  the  plants,  and 
the  longer  moulding  is  delayed  the  more  the 
plants  continue  growing.     Late  plants  on  the  flat 


in  rows  may  be  assisted  with  dressings  as  advised, 
running  the  hoe  frequently  between  the  rows  in 
fine  weather. 

Veget.\ble  M.\rrqws. — As  frost  may  be  ex- 
pected to  destroy  the  plants  at  any  moment,  it  is 
not  wise  to  leave  any  large  fruits  to  mature,  as 
they  are  good  for  some  time  if  cut  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  standing  the  stalk  end  in  shallow  pans 
with  a  little  water  and  a  few  pieces  of  fresh 
charcoal,  changing  the  water  occasionally.  A  few 
plants  specially  grown  for  later  fruiting,  owing  to 
the  wet,  sunless  weather,  have  not  made  the 
progress  desired.  They  are  now  covered  with 
small  fruits,  and  here  some  kind  of  protection 
would  be  of  service,  as  by  covering  at  night  the 
supply  may  be  continued  much  longer.  These 
small  fruits  will  grow  freely  if  spare  lights  cr 
frames,  canvas  or  mats  are  placed  over  them  for 
shelter,  taking  care  to  expose  freely  in  fire 
weather.  The  larger  fruit  should  be  kept  cut. 
An  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure  after 
covering  will  assist  the  plants.  It  is  well  also  to 
protect^against  heavy  rains,  as  these  make  the 
soil  cold  and  check  growth.  G.  Wythes. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

E.VRLY  Pb,vch  trees. — Where  trees  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  or  Hale's  Early 
which  ripened  their  fruit  during  May  have  cast 
their  lea\-es,  pruning  may  be  resorted  to,  and  if 
careful  cutting  out  of  the  wood  on  which  the 
present  year  s  crop  of  fruit  was  borne  was  prac- 
tised some  time  ago,  as  advised,  the  amount  of 
actual  pruning  necessary  at  the  present  time  \v\\\ 
be  but  little  ;  all  shortish,  firm  and  well-ripened 
growths  must  be  retained  at  their  full  length 
wherever  possible,  and  those  that  are  somewhat 
immature  at  the  points  cut  back  to  firm  wood. 
Where  the  lights  are  movable,  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  exposing  the  trees  to  the  elements  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  as  not  only  do  heavy 
rains,  when  such  occur,  cleanse  and  refresh  the 
trees  generally,  but  the  exposure  prevents  such 
early  sorts  from  becoming  prematurely  excited, 
and  enables  the  buds  to  retain  their  plump- 
ness till  starting  time  arrives.  Rains,  however, 
unless  of  sufficient  force  and  duration  to  tho- 
roughly penetrate  the  border,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed "to  deceive  the  cultivator,  nor  must  the 
erroneous  idea  that  lack  of  root  moisture  accele- 
rates the  general  ripeness  of  the  wood  be  enter- 
tained for  a  single  moment. 

L.\TER  HOUSES.— The  present  autumn  so  far 
being  anything  but  favourable  to  speedy  ripening 
of  young  strong-growing  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  owing  to  a  lack  of  sunshine,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  employ  a  moderate  amount  of  fire  heat 
combined  with  some  fresh  pure  air,  the  heat  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  through  the  night.  In 
cold  districts  this  course  of  treatment  is  necessary 
with  late  houses  even  in  the  best  of  seasons. 

Half  pruning  Vines.  —  Midseason  Ham- 
burghs  and  July-ripened  Muscats  may  now  have 
the  main  laterals  pruned  back  to  half  their 
length,  and  all  sub-lateral  growths  on  the  remain- 
ing portion  cut  clean  out,"  leaving  only  the  main 
leaves  intact ;  this,  while  assisting  to  plump  up 
the  back  eyes,  will  also,  by  the  admission  of  more 
lio-ht  and  air,  tend  to  ripen  the  Vines  generally. 

"Autumx-fruitinc  Cucumbers. — Cucumbers  in- 
tended to  afford  a  supfdy  during  October  must 
now  be  treated  liberally,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  many  fruits  to  develop  at  this  season.  As 
soon  as  October  comes  in  a  night  heat  of  6.5°  with 
a  rise  of  5°  by  day,  and  from  W  to  1.3'  more  from 
sun  heat,  must  be  aimed  at,  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  excessive  fire 
heat,  a  blind,  where  such  is  fixed,  or  capable  of 
being  fixed,  may  well  be  be  let  down  at  nightfall 
should  cold  nights  occur. 

Bush  fruits.— Although  the  practice  of  thin- 
niii"  out  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  during 
autumn  is  ignored  "by  many,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
(rood  plan.  All  superfluous  wood  being  re- 
moved, the  full  ingress  oi  light  and  air  is  rendered 
possible,  and  any  wood  which  has  to  be  shortened 
at   the   final  winter  pruning   becomes  stout  and 
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firm.  A  free  course  in  tho  centres  of  all  Cur- 
rant and  Gooseberry  bushes  being  imperative, 
all  suckers  which  may  spring  from  the  bottoms 
near  the  stem  must  be  entirely  cut  out.  Now  that 
labour  is  not  so  pressing  in  the  hardy  fruit  de- 
partment, young  orchards  should  be  gone  through, 
all  suckers  removed  from  the  base  of  tho  trees, 
stakes  and  bandages  renewed  where  necessary, 
and  wire  to  act  as  a  protection  from  the  ravages 
of  rabbits  and  other  vermin  securely  fixed. 

Preparinc!  ground  for  bush  trees. — If  time 
can  be  spared,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  pre- 

Eare  any  plot  intended  to  be  planted  with  Goose- 
erries.  Currants  or  Raspberries.  The  ground 
then  has  time  to  settle  before  actual  ))lanting 
takes  place  in  November  or  December,  and  a  better 
start  for  tho  trees  is  thereby  secured.  In  prepar- 
ing the  ground  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
forego  the  ordinary  course  of  trenching,  first  of  all 
laying  on  an  extra  good  thick  coating  of  the 
richest  farmyard  manure  procurable,  and  after 
taking  out  a  convenient  opening  of  the  necessary 
depth  at  one  end  of  the  plot  to  work  the  soil 
forward  from  one  end  to  the  other,  well  mixing  in 
the  manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  By  this  course 
the  manure,  instead  of  being  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  as  is  usually  the  case,  gets  equalised 
throughout,  and  a  share  of  it  being  tolerably  near 
the  surface,  the  roots  are  able  to  assimilate  it 
immediately  new  growth  commences  in  spring. 
This  treatment  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  Goose- 
berries than  for  ordinary  fruit  trees,  <is  they  can- 
not well  grow  too  vigorously,  even  during  the  first 
guramer,  J.  Cr.wvi'ord. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  981. 

SOME  NEW  LACHENALIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

It  seems  strange  that  bulbous  plants  so  beau- 
tiful and  easily  grown  as  Lachenalias  should 
be  but  little  known  and  cultivated.  For 
their  successful  cidtivation  the  observance  of 
a  few  simple  rules  is  all  that  is  really  neces- 
sary. Those  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
Perfect  drainage  of  the  pots  or  baskets  iu 
which  they  are  grown,  a  regular,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, supply  of  water  when  in  the  growing 
state,  protection  from  frost,  and  a  thorough 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  after  blooming.  The 
nature  of  tho  soil  seems  to  be  of  less  import- 
ance provided  it  is  fairly  rich  and  porous. 
One  reason  perhaps  of  Lachenalias  being  so 
seldom  seen  in  greenhouses  is  that  many  per- 
sons are  only  acquainted  with  the  old  varie- 
ties of  luteola  and  tricolor,  which  make  but 
little  display  comparoil  with  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Of 
late  years,  however,  many  new  and  beautiful 
kinds  have  been  obtained  by  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, the  first  and  one  of  the  best  being 
that  reared  by  the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  and 
bearing  his  name  (and  it  may  be  noted  by 
the  way  that  this  fine  variety  was  raised 
from  seed  and  brought  to  perfection  not  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  in  one  of  tlie  windows  of 
his  rectory  house).  Tliough  beautiful  in 
pots,  it  makes  also  a  very  charming  basket 
plant,  its  spikes  of  golden  yellow  flowers  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  the  most  graceful mannerand 
lasting  in  beauty  for  weeks  together.  Another 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  June 
1,  IS'Ji,  from  flowers  sent  by  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Marsh, 
Cawston  Rectory,  Norwich.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  GuUlaume  Severeyns, 


handsome  self-yellow,  deeper  in  colour  and 
later  than  Nel.soni,  was  raised  at  (Jlasnevin 
and  is  a  cross  between  Nelsoni  and  Cami  ;  in- 
deed, Nelsoni  seems  to  have  been  tho  start- 
ing-])oint  from  which  most  of  tho  new  varie- 
ties have  sprung.  The  varieties  figured  in  the 
accompanying  plate  were  raised  at  Cawston 
Rectory,  Norwich,  by  myself,  and  have 
mostly  been  produced  by  fertilising  L.  Nel- 
soni and  others  with  the  pollen  of  a  ricli-col- 
oured  variety  of  quadricolor,  commonly  called 
superba,  the  seedlings  being  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  until  the  desired  amount  of  form  and 
colour  had  been  attained.  Ruby  owes  its 
origin  to  tricolor  and  superba  with  one  cross 
of  Nelsoni,  Cawston  Gem  to  Nelsoni  and 
superba.  Little  Beauty  to  Ruby  re-crossed  by 
superba,  and  Topaz  to  aurea  and  superba. 
Another  handsome  seedling  raised  at  Caw- 
ston, but  blooming  too  early  to  be  figured 
with  the  above,  springs  from  superba  crossed 
by  Nelsoni  and  is  named  Garnet,  tho  margin 
of  tho  bells  being  very  deeply  stained  with 
crimson.  All  these  varieties  seem  to  possess 
a  good  constitution  and  never  fail  to  bloom, 
Cawston  Gem  being  jjarticularly  robust — in- 
deed, a  giant  in  its  way.  For  the  most  part 
the  bulbs  increase  rapidly  and  should  ere  long 
be  readily  attainable.  M.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen, 
of  Haarlem,  is  now  cultivating  some  of  the 
varieties  for  distribution.  Anyone  desirous 
of  information  on  the  various  species  of 
Lachenalias  and  their  cultural  requirements 
cannot  do  better  than  peruse  tho  valuable  pa]ier 
read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  on  April  14,  1891, 
and  published  in  The  Garden  of  October  24 
of  that  year.  T.  H.  M. 
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CARNATIONS. 

As  Mr.  Douglas  truly  remarks  on  p.  257  in  The 
Gakden  of  September  15,  amateurs  are  often 
puzzled  by  the  term  border  C'arnations.  I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  using  the 
designation.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  as 
to  certain  very  essential  merits  that  sliouUl 
bo  possessed  by  varieties  fur  open  air  growth, 
but  these  may  be  found  iu  almost  any  class  or 
section  of  this  great  family.  The  yellow  grounds 
succeed  admirably  outside  in  many  places,  and 
not  a  few  Picotees  are  first-rate  iu  the  garden 
beds  and  borders.  It  would  be  wise,  therefore, 
to  classify  first  only  according  to  colour,  and 
then  have  a  supplemental  list  of  good  garden 
Carnations  that  are  known  to  succeed  outside. 
After  all,  however,  the  only  certain  knowledge 
of  many  kinds  comes  from  experience  gained  in 
their  actual  growth,  and  this  knowledge  wil 
not  permit  of  general  application  in  all  places 
and  situations.  Like  Mr.  Douglas,  I  have 
failed  to  do  anytliing  with  Mrs.  Muir  beyond 
keep  it  alive  and  healtliy,  and  see  in  it  a  mere 
apology  for  a  good  Carnation. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  planting 
season,  and  the  most  timely  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  all  is  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Never  have  two  successive  seasons  been  so 
strongly  in  contrast.  In  a  place  where  the  rain- 
fall is  usually  above  the  average  amount  and 


the  soil  heavy,  tho  state  of  tlio  layers  now 
being  i)lanted  is  decidedly  behjw  the  mark. 
With  rain  falling  almost  daily  iipon  a  soil  that 
liolds  much  water,  tho  layers  ha\e  liad  to  root 
in  a  cold  .and  somewhat  uncongenial  medium. 
Wlu^ther  well  or  ill-rooted,  however,  none  will 
gainsay  the  wisdom  of  early  planting.  The  plant 
with  an  abundance  of  roots  is  almost  sure  to 
anchor  itself  firmly  in  tlie  ground  and  with- 
stand any  upheaving  of  frost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poorly  rooted  layer  left  h.alf-nourished 
on  the  parent  plant  will  not  make  much  more 
root  gi'owth,  but  detached  and  transplanted 
with  a  handful  of  wood  ashes  and  sharp  sand 
around  the  roots  and  well  watered  in,  it  gene- 
rally starts  away  well  on  its  own  account,  and 
is  fairly  secure  in  the  ground  by  winter  if  it  has 
had  the  half  of  September  to  begin  its  growth 
in.  Further  proof,  too,  is  forthcoming  of  the 
wisdom  of  having  special  stock  for  layering,  as 
tlie  worst  rooted  and  weakest  layers  have  been 
those  put  down  from  flowering  plants  ;  whereas 
those  grown  specially  for  stock  which  did  not 
run  away  to  flower,  as  mentioned  some  time 
previously,  gave  much  better  results.  I  should 
mention,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
kinds  which  merely  j)roduce  one  spike  from  the 
centre  and  all  the  rest  grass  for  layering.  When 
there  are  from  five  to  a  dozen  spikes  of  bloom 
and  all  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  expand,  there 
is  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  energies  of  the 
plant  in  perfecting  its  bloom  ;  therefore  layered 
shoots  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Plants 
early  established  where  they  have  to  flower  the 
following  year  are  generally  proof  against  the 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  weather  that  make 
up  our  season  of  winter,  but  the  cleanest, 
healthiest,  and  happiest  looking  spring  growth 
is  that  which  breaks  forth  after  a  lasting  spell 
of  real  cold  weather,  which  forces  the  plants 
into  a  complete  state  of  rest.  A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Calluna  vulgaris  fl.. -pi. — This  is  a  charmingly 
decorative  Heather.  Durable  as  the  single  flowers 
of  the  common  Heather  are,  those  of  this  double 
variety  are  even  more  so,  and  consequently  the  col- 
oured spikes  are  much  longer.  The  plant,  too,  has  a 
more  div.aricate  habit,  the  efl'ect  being  very  pretty. 
It  also  has  the  robustness  of  growth  of  the  type,  and 
altogether  commends  itself  to  anyone  seeing  it  in 
flower  as  a  most  useful  plant  for  a  piece  of  good 
autunmal  colour.  The  spikelets  of  blossom  are  .3 
inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  full  and 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

Anomatlieca  cruenta. — It  is  well  known  that 
this  little  tuberous  plant  atfords  a  liberal  quantity 
in  relation  to  its  size  of  brilliantly  coloured  lloweis, 
but  what  I  wish  to  record  is  that  it  stoo'l  out  last 
winter  both  in  the  tuberous  and  seedling  state 
quite  exposed,  and  the  same  group  is  now  in 
flower.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  may  not  seem 
much  to  some  of  our  southern  gardeners,  but  in 
Yorkshire  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies 
of  this  kind,  and  I  do  not  ever  before  remember 
the  safe  wintering  without  protection  of  this 
pretty  little  African  Irid.  Scattered  about  0:1 
rock  work  and  left  alone,  it  will  spread  by  self- 
sown  seed.  It  atfords  charming  touches  of  colour 
of  deep  blood  red. 

Gentiana  Pneumonantlie.  — This  is  an  elegant 
little  species  with  big  flowers,  and  not  often  seen 
in  good  form.  Humble  as  the  plant  is,  however,  it 
becomes  very  attractive  by  reason  of  its  big  bril- 
liant blue  flowers,  of  1  inch  to  nearly  2  inches  in 
length,  in  the  form  of  long  tubes  or  slightly 
trumpet  shape. 

Potentilla  Hopwoodiana.  —  The  single 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  the  size  of  half-a-crown. 
The  colour  at  a  casual  glance  is  ro.sy  terracotta, 
but  seen  nearer  they  show  deeply  coloured  veins, 
and  each  petal  has  a  rich  and  large  vermihon  spot 
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at  the  base.  The  habit  ot  the  plant  is  rather  after 
the  style  of  the  florists'  rotentillas.  For  general 
planting  it  is  somewhat  untidy,  but  when  properly 
placed  not  amiss.  So  free  is  this  varietj'  that  it 
becomes  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  distance  of  30 
paces  or  more.     The  colour  is  most  unusual. 

Scabiosa  vestina.-Many  people,  I  know,  do 
not  care  for  Scabious  flowers  other  than  the  yel- 
low, but  this  dwarf  kind  has  recommendations  in 
the  way  of  dwarfness  and  finely-cut  foliage. 
Nearly  all  the  leaves  other  than  the  radical  ones 
are  almost  as  finely  cut  as  those  of  the  Fennel. 
When  in  flower  the  plant  scarcely  exceeds  1  foot 
in  height.  With  me  the  flowers  have  come  very 
late  :  the  heads  are  of  considerable  size  for  the 
small  plant  and  bright  rosy  purple. 

Epilobium  Dodonasi. — Generally  the  Epilo- 
biums  like  moisture.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  finer 
varieties  we  deem  fit  for  cultivation  in  gardens, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  some  will  thrive  only 
too  well  if  they  can  find  a  resting-place  even  on 
the  surface.  Sly  point,  however,  in  this  case  is 
that  by  growing  the  plant  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  rockery  you  further  limit  its  natural  dwarf- 
ness. This  has  in  no  way  the  habit  of  running  at 
the  root,  but  keeps  compact  and  all  the  stems  are 
erect  and  attain  a  stature  of  7  inches  to  10  inches, 
according  to  surroundings.  This  is  .a  useful  style 
of  plant  for  the  rockery,  especially  when  we  take 
into  account  that  plants  established  two  years 
will  in  a  summer  like  the  present — not  too  sunny — 
keep  in  flower  for  ten  weeks.  It  has,  however, 
been  the  case  with  my  specimen  this  season.  At 
the  present  time  there  .are  scores  of  its  bright 
rosy  flowers,  although  yesterday  I  pulled  a  hand- 
ful of  well-ripened  seeds. 

Ranunculus  Macaulayi.— I  am  growing  this 
plant  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  hardy,  as  the 
interesting  note  (p.  '2.54)  of  "  M."  supposes. 
Colorado  is  not  a  country  or  state,  I  fear,  likely 
to  send  us  many  very  hardy  things  suited  for  our 
climate.  The  altitude  at  which  this  plant  was 
found  is  something  truly  in  favour  of  hardiness, 
but  when  plants  reach  us  for  open-air  culture, 
temperature,  even  when  lower  sometimes  than  our 
own,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  condition  to 
reckon  with.  The  other  things  noted  by  "M." 
with  this  as  from  Colorado  and  others  of  the  same 
batch  which  he  has  not,  and  I  think  wisely  not, 
spoken  of  yet,  have  really  but  the  vaguest  de- 
scriptions, and  they  may  be  far  from  reaching  our 
standard  of  beauty  and  usefulness  in  this  country, 
if  I  may  speak  so  vainly.  For  instance,  there 
was  given  a  batch  of  supposed  Erysimums  and 
some  composites,  the  descriptions  of  which  could 
be  e<]ually  applied  to  common  species  we  now 
possess  without  names,  and  of  course  witiiout 
authority.  We,  however,  are  pleased  to  see  the 
name  (Gray)  bracketed  with  the  pre.sent  species, 
and  that  is  the  chief  ground  of  ray  trust :  the 
young  plants  certainly  look  distinct. 

Polemonium  confertum  var.  melitum.— 
This  comes  with  the  same  batcli  as  the  above  and 
is  noted  by  ''M.,"  and  I  am  growing  it.  Struc- 
turally I  can  see  no  difference  from  the  type,  but 
the  plants  are  still  young.  Yet  I  think  it  promises 
a  more  vigorous  habit,  and  I  hope  will  prove  free 
flowering.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  its 
being  confertum,  and  for  my  own  part  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if  there  are  no  varietal  features. 
I  have  had  occasion  several  times  in  these  columns 
to  speak  of  the  type  which,  it  would  seem,  does  not 
succeed  in  all  g.ardens,  but  which  here  by  some 
chance  grows  like  a  weed.  We  know  this  to  be 
one  of  our  hardiest  gems,  and  I  am  sure  where  it 
fails  it  must  be  from  some  special  local  cause. 
It  will  be  a  great  treat  indeed  if  the  present 
variety  proves  any  advance  on  the  type. 

Woodville,  KirhtaU.  J.  Wood. 


Cutting  off  the  tips  of  Carnation  layers. — 
I  have  often  wondered  who  was  the  inventor  of 
thi.-'  gross  piece  of  mutilation  among  these  plants, 
and  which  I  note  is  generally  adopted  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Ham[)ton  Court  Palace.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  there   is   not  the  slightest   utility    in    the 


system,  which,  to  say  the  least,  disfigures  the 
layers  for  several  months,  and  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  renders  them  quite  unfit  for  sale, 
for  it  is  not  merely  the  tip  or  point  that  is  removed, 
as  in  some  instances  a  length  of  from  IJ  inches  to 
2  inches  has  been  cut  aw.ay. — E.  J. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  from  cuttings.— It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  herbaceous 
plant  succeeds  much  better  when  raised  from  cut- 
tings in  the  autumn  than  by  sowing  seed  in  spring. 
By  inserting  cuttings  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long  in  a  cold  trame  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  as  reijuired  for  bedding  Calceolarias 
capital  plants  are  procured.  These  grow  from  3 
feet  to  i  feet  high  and  give  abundance  of  large 
blooms  on  erect,  stiS'  stalks,  rendering  them  all 
the  more  useful  for  vase  decoration  than  when  the 
peduncles  are  slender. — E.  M. 


Much  the  finest  autumn  Crocus  now  in  flower  is 
Colchicum  speciosum  ciucasicum.  Then  there 
are  C.  variegatum,  C.  byzantinum,  C.  tessellatum 
and  C.  byzantinum  maximum.  They  are  best 
planted  after  the  foliage  has  decayed,  planting 
with  a  trowel. — A.  Y. 


THE   FOAM   FLOWER. 

(tiarell.\  coedifolia.) 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  many  plants  of 

doubtful  value  are  widely  distributed  iu  gardens, 


The  Foam  Floicer  (Tiarella  cordifolia), 

some  real  treasures,  for  no  apparent  reason,  are 
overlooked.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
lovely  little  Foam  Flower,  and  though  it  is  a 
perfectly  hardy  plant  of  rapid  increase,  flourish- 
ing in  almost  any  soil  and  position,  and  lias 
been  iu  our  botanic  gardens  ff)r  150  years,  it  is 
not  so  often  seen  as  it  might  be.  It  is  a  plant 
of  great  beauty  both  of  leaf  and  flower  ;  the 
little  starry  flowers  are  creamy  white,  the  buds 
delicately  tinged  with  pink,  a  good  mas.s  of 
them  seen  a  few  yard.s  off  having  a  close  likeness 
to  a  wreath  of  foam.  The  young  leaves  are  of 
a  tender  green,  daintily  spotted  and  veined 
with  deep  red,  while  the  older  ones  at  the  base 
of  the  plant  are  of  a  rich  red-bronze.  Whether 
planted  iu  rock  ganlen  or  border  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  plant.  All  the  care  it  needs 
is  division  every  two  years,  the  plants  being  at 
their  best  the  second  year  after  division. 


Autumn  Crocuses. — How  pretty  these  are 
this  season.  C.  autumnale  is  indigenous  hereabouts, 
some  of  the  meadows  being  quite  sprinkled  over 
with  rosy  purple  flowers.  Nowhere  do  Colchicums 
look  so  well  as  when  growing  amongst   the  Grass. 


IRIS  AND  LILY  DISEASE. 
I  a:«  obliged  to  your  correspondents  Messrs. 
.Jenkins,  Tallack,  and  others  for  their  notices  of 
my  remarks  in  your  columns  on  this  disease.  To 
the  former  critic  I  am  specially  obliged  for  the  in- 
formation (new  to  rae)  that  the  disease  attacks 
Lihes  grown  under  glass  as  well  as  in  the  open 
air,  yet  this  does  not  really  contradict  my  theory 
as  expressed  in  your  columns.  The  causes  of 
disease  I  hold  to  be  threefold  :  I.  The  ever  pre- 
sence of  spores  ready  to  attack  the  plants  under 
favourable  conditions.  2.  Damage  done  to  the 
cuticle  of  the  growing  foliage.  3.  Atmospheric 
conditions  suitable  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  fungus.  1.  Since  the  demonstration  of  the 
winter  resting  spore  it  can  be  shown  that  at  any 
time  in  ihe  year  under  suitable  warmth  and  mois- 
ture development  of  the  fungus  is  pos- 
sible. As  regards  the  Potato  disease, 
this  generally  happens  in  July  or  early 
in  August ;  in  dry  seasons,  as  in  1893, 
there  is  no  disease  except  in  damp, 
low-lying  sites.  In  wet  summers  like 
1894  "disease  is  generally  prevalent,  and 
mostly  so  where  moisture  and  rank 
foliage  prevail.  Y'our  correspondents 
Messrs.  Tallack  and  Crook  seem  to  have 
noted  the  same  result  in  regard  to  Lily 
diseafe,  viz.,  its  greater  prevalence  in 
damp  places  and  in  w  et  summers.  It 
would  be  worth  while  trying  on  dis- 
eased Lilies  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  so 
etiicacious  as  regards  Potato  disease. 
On  the  ((uestion  of  the  introduction  of 
spores  from  abroad  along  with  imported 
Lilies  and  Irises,  it  is  very  possible,  and 
indeed  probable,  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case,  and  that  a  fungus  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  attacks  the 
Potato  may  have  come  to  us  from  abroad. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  point.  With  regard  to 
cause  No.  2,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  operate  under  glass  as  well 
as,  or  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  open.  Considering  the  numerous  in- 
sects that  under  glass  have  to  be  kept 
at  bay,  thrips,  green-fly,  &c.,  I  think 
that  under  gla.=s  Lilies  receive  much 
more  damage  to  their  foliage  than  in 
the  open  ;  every  little  puncture  must 
be  healed,  and  each  tiny  wound  is 
large  enough  to  admit  a  myriad  of 
„, If  anyone  will  watch  a  bed  of  Pota- 
toes in  full  growth  he  may  notice  swarms  of 
tiny  midges  or  flies  (Rupteryx)  flitting  from  stem 
to  stem  at  his  approach.  Examining  with  a  glass 
the  foliage,  he  will  find  larva>,  pupa\  and  imago 
matured  thereon.  Careful  search  will  show  him 
a  number  of  minute  punctures  in  the  leaf  made 
by  these  little  creatures,  punctures  ready,  while 
healing,  to  admit  the  fatal  spore.  This  condition 
of  the  Potato  leaf  seems  to  me  exactly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Lily  leaf  under  glass.  This  year  the 
damage  done  to  the  Iris  foliage  by  cold  and  wet 
has  been  greater  than  usual  ;  hence,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  greater  inroad  of  the  fungus.  My  plants 
that  have  been  attacked  are  slowly  recovering 
and  breaking  feebly.  I  notice  also  that  generally 
my  Iris  foliage  presents  a  scorched  appearance 
with  withered  tips  more  or  less  spotted  ;  hence  I 
infer  that  the  disease,  like  the  Potato  fungus,  has 
had  a  good  time  of  it  this  year,  but  has  been  able 
only  to  destroy  the  young  and  succulent  foliage, 
not  the  older  and  tougher  leaves,  though  it  has 
tried  its  best.  Further  observation  is  desirable. 
Colrhmler.  Alexandek  Wallace. 


spores. 


Border  Carnations.— With  the  exception  of 
a  few  extra  good  growing   kinds,  stock  with  us 
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will  not  be  increased — indeed,  we  shall  all  but 
lose  some  kindp,  such  as  Comtefse  de  Pivris, 
Murillo,  Marijuis  de  Montcalm,  and  Alice  Ajres. 
On  these  no  "grass "has  been  formed,  all  the 
shoots  having  run  up  to  flower.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  having  a  few  reserve  i:lants  of 
kinds  we  cannot  aflord  to  lose,  forcing  these  to 
make  grass  for  layers  by  pinching  off  the  flowers 
as  they  form,  as  suggested  by  "A.  H.'  Even 
then  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  young  plants  of  some  kinds.  I  find  it 
useless  to  attempt  keeping  the  old  plants  for 
flowering  a  second  time,  as  disease  will  surel}' 
take  them  during  the  winter.  Taking  pipings  or 
slips  of  the  young  side  shoots  is  another  means  of 
keeping  up  the  stock,  but  these  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  good  show  of  bloom,  and  this 
plan  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  in  danger 
of  losing  a  valued  kind,  or  for  some  such  special 
object.  Disease  is  rife  with  us  now.  I  never 
knew  it  so  prevalent.  Scores  of  layers  healthy 
enough  when  jiut  down  last  month  have  all  but 
succumbed  to  it  and  will  be  worthless  for  plant- 
ing. Night  fogs,  which  take  a  heavy  toll  every 
year,  have  begun  earlier  than  ever  this  year, 
aided  probably  by  the  continuous  rains  and  sun- 
less skies.  The  flowering  season,  however,  has 
been  a  glorious  and  long-lasting  one  in  spite  of 
many  blooms  being  spoiled  by  wet,  and  here  at 
least  the  Carnation  has  been  the  flower  of  the 
year. — J.  C.  Tallack,  Lii-ermere  Park. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Pkoi'AOAtinu. — When  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  tender  inmates  of  the  flower  garden  is  at 
an  end  hardy  things  may  claim  attention.  Tufted 
Pansies  should  go  in  at  once  if  not  already  done, 
but  as  in  the  majority  of  gardens  the  propagation 
of  these  is  now,  as  a  rule,  performed  (|uite  early  in 
August,  all  that  will  be  necessary  at  the  present 
time  is  to  go  over  them  carefully  and  fill  U]>  any 
gaps  that  exist,  choosing  for  the  purpose  the  tiny- 
cuttings  that  arc  now  springing  up  abundantly 
from  the  centres  of  old  plants.  There  are  very 
few  gone  in  any  of  our  fifteen  varieties,  except  in 
the  ca.se  of  Duehe.ss  of  Fife,  and  that,  strange  to 
say,  has  struck  very  badly.  This  alone  was 
touched  with  a  disease,  a  kind  of  rust,  that  not 
only  crippled  the  plants,  causing  a  stop  in  the 
growth,  and  consequently  a  difficulty  in  securing 
cuttings,  but  nearly  all  cuttings  obtained  were 
affected  more  or  less,  and  have  gone  off.  I  ha\  e 
trimmed  oft' all  old  foliage  of  this  vaiiety  with  the 
view  to  incite  the  young  growth,  and  hope  to  get 
presently  a  clean  stock.  If  the  disease  still  lingers 
in  the  foliage  it  will  be  advisable  to  root  out  the 
present  plants  and  start  again  with  a  fresh  and 
clean  sui)ply.  Preparations  must  soon  be  made 
for  the  propagation  of  Calceolarias  where  these 
are  grown.  They  are  only  to  be  found,  however, 
in  a  very  few  places,  and  really  good  substitutes 
of  free,  kindly  habit  are  availaljle  in  a  good  strain 
of  yellow  Antirrliinum,  in  Lord  Elchoand  Bullion 
tufted  Pansies,  and  the  yellow  Tagetes,  and  in 
the  softer  primrose  shades  in  Antirrhinums  of 
that  colour  and  Ardwell  Gem  tufted  Pansy. 
Cuttings  of  any  particular  shade  of  Snapdragons 
it  is  proposed  to  use  another  season  may  be  put  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  either  in  a  frame,  if 
this  be  available,  or  in  boxes,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  Pentstemons.  Where  the  exist- 
ing stock  of  both  these  flowers  consists  mainly  of 
1894  seedlings,  it  is  well  to  go  carefully  over  them 
before  cuttings  are  taken  to  select  not  only  the 
best  flowers,  but  the  best  type  of  plants  for  the 
particular  situations  in  which  they  may  be  re- 
quired. There  is  naturally  a  marked  dift'erence 
in  the  habit  and  constitution  of  plants  as  well  as 
in  the  colour  and  vigour  and  habit  of  flower-spike. 
Of  flowers  that  are  now  scoring  a  distinct  success  I 
may  mention  first  and  foremost  Dahlias.  It  seemed 
at  one  time  that  they  would  not  be  satisfactory 
this  season,  for  although  there  was  plenty  of 
growth,  flowers  developed  and  expanded  very 
slowly  in  the  wet  cheerless  weather.  There  is  now, 
however,  a  change  for  the  better  and  good  blooms 
are  plentiful.     I  only  grow  the  Cactus,  decorative, 


and  pompon  sections,  and  of  these  preferably 
those  sorts  whose  colours  arc  most  in  favour  for 
cutting.  Now-  that  one  h,as  plenty  of  very  free 
varieties  among  these  Dahlias  they  can  be  safely 
used  for  large  beds  in  some  prominent  part  of  the 
garden.  They  arc  much  more  suitable  for  such  a 
[)urpo.*e  than  |ilants  only  some  IS  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height.  The  new  Duke  of  Clarence  is  a  ca()ital 
variety  for  the  purpose.  It  ordy  averages  about  a 
similar  height  to  that  of  the  old  purple  Zelinda,  and 
is  effective  either  in  a  mass  by  itself,  broken  by 
occasional  plants  of  the  w-hite  decorative  variety 
Constance,  or  mixed  with  the  white  or  primrose- 
coloured  Marguerites.  Of  Etoile  d'Or,  a  very 
beautiful  Paris  Daisy,  there  w-ould  seem  to  be  tw-o 
distinct  forms  ;  at  least  one  that  I  am  now  grow- 
ing and  that  came  direct  from  the  Riviera  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  variety  of  a  similar  name 
acquired  from  a  home  source.  Chrysanthemum 
Mme.  Desgr.ange  is  just  now-  a  mass  of  flower,  and 
it  has  proved  verv'  useful  for  furnishing  material 
for  wreaths  and  crosses.  It  is  very  prett}'  associated 
with  a  white  Starwort  (t  think  Lady'Trevelyan) 
that  is  just  now  showing  plenty  of  flower.  Other 
pretty  autumn  flowers  late  this  year,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  absence  of  sun,  are  Lobelia  cardinalis 
and  the  varieties  of  Lobelia  fulgens;  these  make  a 
handsome  bed  planted  in  blocks  of  eight  or  ten 
and  carpeted  with  one  of  the  hardy  silver-foliaged 
plants  or  with  one  of  the  Pinks. 

Violets. — These  are  being  lifted  this  week  and 
consigned  to  their  winter  quarters.  Thej'  go  into 
the  same  pit  that  held  Violets  last  year,  and  all 
that  will  be  necessarj'  in  the  w-ay  of  preparation 
after  the  present  lot  of  pot  plants  is  out  will  be 
the  removal  of  a  few  inches  of  top  soil.  Break  up 
the  bottom  thoroughly,  surface-dress  from  a  good 
heap  of  road  sidings,  and  fork  up  again,  incorpo- 
rating the  new-  material  well  with  the  old.  I  no- 
tice some  of  the  plants  are  touched  with  red 
spider.  It  will  be  well  to  mix  up.a  little  quassia 
extract  and  give  them  a  dip  before  putting  them 
under  cover.  This  quassia  extract,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  useful  insecticide,  being  at  once  efjectual  and 
safe  to  use. 

Any  inmates  of  the  flower  garden  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  lift  either  for  storing  for  another 
season  or  to  give  a  bit  of  flow-er  and  foliage  for  a 
short  time  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  especially  if 
they  are  rather  tender.  With  the  end  of  September 
drawing  near  we  must  expect  frost  and  be 
prepared  for  the  same.  Nice  shapely  jilants  of  the 
Marguerites  above  named  help,  in  conjunction  with 
Pelargoniums,  a  few  Bouvardias,  Solanums,  &c. , 
to  form  groups  in  any  glass  structure  where  they 
may  be  recjuired.  A  clean  sweep  should  be  made 
of  all  tender  plants.  As  soon  as  they  are  touched 
by  the  first  frost  they  look  very  untidy  with  the 
foliage  dead  and  rotting,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  the  way  the  ground  may  be  cleared  leady  for  the 
autumn  planting.  What  to  have  in  the  beds  for 
winter  and  spring  is  in  a  great  measure  a  question 
of  time,  labour,  and  expense.  Where  this  isnotcon- 
sidererl,  many  beds  may  be  planted  w-ith  bulbs, 
and  others  with  small  conifeneand  berried  plants, 
carpeting  w  ithdwarfer  things ;  but  where  they  are 
to  be  filled  as  economically  as  possible,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  good  stock  of  Wallflowers,  Violas, 
Polyanthuses  and  Silenes.  Possibly  a  garden 
never  looks  more  beautiful  or  is  more  appreciated 
than  when  well  filled  with  these  old-fashioned 
flowers.  Apart  from  the  splendid  masses  of 
colour  there  is  about  them  an  almost  indefinable 
appearance  — perhaps  "home-like"  would  be  the 
best  word — that  is  very  pleasing. 

Claremont.  E.  BuBKELL. 


NOTES  FROM  HASLEMERE. 

ffixOTHERA  TAKA.XACIFOLIA. — This  is  now  in  full 
flower,  opening  its  long  delicate  buds  every  even- 
ing. I  have  been  expecting  it  all  the  summer, 
.and  feared  it  -svas  not  going  to  do  well,  but  it 
is  still  more  useful  now  when  few  things  are  in 
bloom.  I  jjlanted  it  on  the  rockery,  where  its 
long  trailing  red  stems  can  spread  about.  Few- 
people  seem  to  know  it  that  look  at  the  garden. 


Bci'HTUAI.Ml'M  C0RI)IF0Lir.M  AND  B.  SALICI- , 
KoLii'M. — Both  began  flowering  in  July,  and  are 
still  going  on  ;  the  latter  kec|is  itself  tidy  if  al- 
lowed room  to  tumble  about  a  little,  and  the  for- 
mer is  very  handsome  with  its  great  leaves.  It 
ought  to  be  seen  all  round,  rot  crowded. 

Ln.ir.M  si'Ef'iosi-M  amu-.m  is  out  beautifully  in  a 
bed  of  small  Rhododcndrnns,  where  it  comes  up 
year  after  year.     Roseum  will  follow  it. 

VEROxirA  CANEScENs. — This  name  comes  i»ilh 
a  curious  little  plant,  w-hich  has  spread  during 
the  summer  and  made  a  dense  patch  of  tiny  trail- 
ing stems  clo.se  to  the  ground.  It  looks  much 
like  Arenaria  balearica  in  habit,  but  shows  still 
less,  for  the  leaves  are  dark  green  and  woolly 
and  get  dusty.  The  pale  blue  flowers  are  very 
large  for  the  size  of  the  ])lant  and  have  no  stalks  ; 
they  look  just  as  if  they  had  dropped  into  it  from 
some  other  plant.  I  hope  to  send  a  photograph 
of  it  later. 

Plpmuaoo  Larpent.*. — The  flowers  are  out  in 
the  usual  way — more  promise  than  performance, 
the  damp  weather  not  suiting  them.  Last  year 
the  warm  weather  brought  it  out  earlier  and  it 
flow-ered  well,  almost  as  well  as  by  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  blue  resembles  a  mass  of 
Periwinkle  in  spring.  It  is  worth  growing  if  only 
for  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  J.  S.  N. 


SHORT  NOTMS.—FLOWEB. 


Reseda  alba.— If  this  species  were  only  fnigraiit 
like  R.  odorata,  its  vahie  as  a  border  plant  would  be 
greatly  euhauced.  I  recently  saw  a  la'ge  patch  of  it. 
The  plant  has  i  verp  fine  branching  habit  w-  tb  a  can- 
delabrum form  of  gi-o\vth,aiiditthrowsui:>a  uumb  r  of 
long  wl  ite  spikes.  It  is  a  hardy  luenniat  and  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  la  the  garden.  —  K.  D. 

Harpalium  rigidum  Miss  Mellish.— This 
fine  variety  makes  a  very  stroutr  frrowtli  a  d  produces 
large  leaves  and  very  tine  blossoms.  lu  j;ood  sod  it 
will  reach  a  height  of  5  feet  and  (i  feet,  and  a  so- 
eiates  well  with  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  iSc.  Quite  a 
small  piece  of  root  will  in  one  season  grow  iutj  a 
large-sized  plant. — D. 


GARDEN  SKETCHES. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  evor. 

and  smh  are  Daffodils, 

Wiih  the  green  world  they  live  in. — Keats. 

Ai'KiL  7.- — The  Daflfodil  tide  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  did  this  golden  tide  ever  flow  in  so 
full  and  qnickly  as  it  has  done  this  .spring 
Three  weeks  and  more  of  cloudless  skies  and 
calm  air  have  given  lis  perfect  blossoms,  un- 
stained by  any  splash  of  rain-drops.  But  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  has  brought  them  so 
rapidly  bids  them  also  haste  away.  It  must  have 
!)een  in  such  a  sunny  spring  as  this  that  Herrick 
writes  : — 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon. 

The  beautiful  red-gold  rims  and  cups  of  tlie 
inconiparabilis  and  poeticus  section  become 
bleached  in  the  strong  mid-day  glare,  and  the 
delicate  creamy  petals  begin  to  flag,  but  the 
bold  trumpet  kinds  have  much  greater  staying 
power.  Masses  of  N.  Ht)rstieldi  are  just  past 
their  prime,  but  Emperor,  Empress  and  N.  Sir 
Watkiu  are  now  quUe  splendid.  N.  maximus, 
although  open  before  N.  Horstieldi,  is  still 
I'rand  to  see.  The  starry  inconiparabilis  section 
have  been  at  their  best  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Altogether  the  Narcissi  have  come  in  with  a 
rush^  instead  of  following  each  other  -(veek  by 
week,  as  is  their  wont.  Close  beside  the  border 
of  Daflbdils  are  crimson  and  white  East  Lothian 
Stocks.  The  seed  was  sown  a  year  ago  in  the  told 
greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  fit 
I  to  handle  they  were  set  in  their  present  position^ 
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where  they  have  passed  unharmed  through  the 
frosts  of  wiuter,  and  to-day  the  air  is  Uiden  witli 
their  perfume.  In  tlie  herbaceous  border  the 
Andromedas  are  sending  out  their  fresli  leaflets 
so  vivid  iu  colour  as  to  appear  like  flowers  in 
the  distance.  A.  japonica,  with  its  wax-like 
Lily  of  the  Valley  flowers  just  beneath  the 
young  glowing  shoots,  is  lovely,  and  A.  flori- 
buniia  has  been  in  bloom  since  February. 
Ornithogalum  nutans  with  its  drooping  bells  of 
silvery  green  ought  to  be  more  freely  grown.  It 
is  so  easily  satisfied,  and  once  planted  returns 
each  year  to  delight  us  without  any  further  care 
Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe  is  in  full  splendour  of 
golden  stars.  Its  early  spring  growtli  has  a 
delightful  freshness  before  it  becomes  spent 
under  the  burning  sun.  Division  once  a  year 
in  spring  or  autumn  keeps  the  flowers  large 
The  tufted  Pansies  are  showing  fine  blossoms 
A  little  old  manure  forked  iu  round  them  in 
creases  their  vigour  at  this  season.  I  find  cuttings 
taken  iu  May  and  planted  out  in  Sept.  or  Oct. 
make  the  finest  spring  and  summer  display,  the 
flowers  being  much  larger  than  from  older 
plants.  The  young  shoots  from  the  heart  of  the 
j)lant,  which  appear  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom 
is  over,  always  make  the  best  cuttings.  The 
hollow  flowering  stems  should  be  avoided  for 
this  purpose  ;  planted  in  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  and  kept  well  watered,  they  root  freely. 

In  the  rock  garden  N.  triaudrus  albus  (Angels' 
Tears)  is  very  happy  in  a  sunny  nook,  albeit 
its  natural  habitat  is  in  damp  gi-ound  by  the 
streamlet's  side.  Gentiana  acaulis  is  in  flower 
close  by,  and  I  have  just  got  some  Grass  sods  from 
the  west  full  of  G.  verna.  It  appears  to  be 
growing  in  rich  stift'loara,  and  the  (jrass  on  the 
surface  no  doubt  keejis  it  cool.  I  read  and  hear 
that  it  is  part.al  to  lime,  so  I  have  mixed  old 
mortar  from  the  surface  of  a  wall  with  filjrous 
loam  and  set  the  sods  in  them  on  a  level  spot, 
but  fir.st  removing  the  Grass,  which  once  away 
from  the  mountain  slope  would  quickly  choke  the 
less  vigorous  Gentian.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this 
treatment  will  please  this  wayward  plant.  I  can 
only  hope  that  some  day  the  little  blue  eyes 
will  laugh  up  at  me.  A  clump  of  the  old  double 
yellow  Primrose  is  a  mass  of  large  blossoms.  It 
is  planted  between  two  flat  stones  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  rock  garden,  and  to  these  two  stones 
I  attribute  its  success,  as  they  are  a  barrier  to 
the  suu's  rays  and  preserve  the  soil  at  an  even 
temperature. 

In  the  fountain  garden  one  of  the  round  beds 
is  very  pretty  at  present.  The  white  Mediter- 
ranean Heath  is  flowering  in  the  centre,  and  round 
it  are  clumps  of  the  white  Fritillaries  with  a  few 
Tulipa  (ireigi.  The  creamy  white  bells  dangling 
beside  the  fiery  orange-red  of  the  Tulips  make 
one  hold  their  breath  with  a  start  of  rapture. 
The  che<iuered  Fritillaria  is  interesting  with  its 
little  squares  of  purple  and  white,  named  from 
the  word  fritillus,  or  dice  box.  Another  bed 
has  a  border  of  pale  yellow  Hyacinths  and  scarlet 
Tulips  mixed  together,  and  N.  prtecox  and  a 
bronzy  crimson  Pansy  have  been  good  together. 
Anemone  The  Bride  fills  the  centre  of  the 
Lobelia  bed.  At  first  the  blossoms  are  of  a  creamy 
hue,  but  as  they  mature  become  of  dazzling 
white.  Blue  Hyacinths  succeeding  the  Hepa- 
ticas  form  the  verge  of  this  bed.  On  the  bank 
where  the  Aralias  are  growing  under  the  shade 
of  Laurel  branche.s.  Anemone  apennina  is  in 
bloom. 

April  17. — That  happie.st  moment  in  garden- 
ing life,  sf)ft  and  gracious  rain  after  long  days 
of  parching  drought,  has  come  to  us  to-day  ! 
Everything  in  Nature  is  alike  happy.  Birds 
with  their  hallelujah  chorus,  bees  murmuring 
content  among  the  juicy  sweets  set  free  by 
moisture,  and  buds  and  blossoms  opening  under  I 


one's   very   eyes.      The    Berberis   has   had   its 

blossoms  beaten  to  the  earth  by  rain-drops,  so 
that  the  ground  beneath  is  golden,  and  this 
gold  dust  of  blossoms  looks  like  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  itself  on  the  rain-darkened  ground. 
The  Dartbdils  have  ebbed  aw.ay  under  the  con- 
stant sunshine  ;  only  N.  Emperor  and  N.  bicolor 
maximus,  that  have  just  opened  fresh  and  fair, 
are  left.  But  the  beds  of  Stocks  are  more  fully 
in  bloom,  the  white  like  driven  snow,  and  the 
flowers  so  large  and  double  that  each  one  is  like 
a  little  Rose.  The  crimson  is  a  thicket  of 
blossom,  and  when  the  large  centre  stem  is  cut, 
the  side  shoots  spring  up  covered  with  bloom. 
One  can  gather  to  their  heart's  content  for  the 
poor  and  sick,  who  love  these  old-fashioned 
flowers,  and  yet  the  beds  seem  always  full  of 
bloom.     The  fresh 

Violet  Beds 

h.ave  just  been  made.  It  requires  some  courage  to 
dig  up  the  luxuriant  growing  plants  and  pitch 
them  away,  retaining  only  the  runners,  especially 
those  that  have  begun  to  root.  The  beds  look  so 
poor  and  bare  for  many  a  day  to  come,  that  it 
needs  faith  to  believe  that  they  will  be  rich 
again  in  foli.age  and  blossom  by  next  September. 
There  is  no  flower  that  I  am  more  frequently 
asked  regarding  the  culture  of  than  the  Violet, 
a  blossom  at  once  so  sweet  and  beloved  of  all, 
everyone  desires  to  have  in  quantity. 

There  is  a  beautiful  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
Violets  blooming  in  frost  and  cold.  They  are 
then  scentless.  You  may  gather  them,  bring 
them  into  the  house,  and  while  scentless  cast 
them  aside.  But  return  after  a  little  time  to 
that  room  where  you  have  laid  them  down,  and 
it  will  be  filled  with  their  balmy  breath.  The 
kindly  warmth,  like  love,  will  have  touched 
their  finer  properties  and  enabled  them  to  give 
forth  that  inner  sweetness  which  the  chill  air 
had  kept  enfolded.  To  grow  Violets  really 
well,  a  fresh  plantation  must  be  made  each 
spring  just  as  the  flowering  season  ends.  This 
may  be  in  .\pril  or  May,  a  few  weeks  earlier  or 
later,  as  the  season  pei-mits.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  necessary  to  delay  a  week  or  two, 
so  as  to  procure  strong  runners,  for  on 
these  being  vigorous  depends  the  future  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  the  runners  are  fit,  dig  up 
the  entire  bed,  and  heel  in  the  old  plants 
during  the  operation  of  re-forming  it  for  the 
young  plantation.  This  will  be  efl'ected  by 
well  digging  and  enriching  it  with  well-decayed 
manure  ;  that  from  an  old  hotbed  answers  ad- 
mirably for  the  purpose.  When  the  bed  has 
lieen  thus  prepared,  select  from  the  old  stock 
all  the  best  runners  and  plant  them  about  12 
inches  apart  in  rows  at  a  similar  distance.  When 
planting  is  completed  water  with  a  fine  rose  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  during  the  following  two  or 
three  months  water  should  be  given  every  even- 
ing during  dry  weather.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  begin  to  grow  they  will  throw  out  a 
quantity  of  runners,  which  at  this  season  must 
be  ke]jt  cut  ott',  for  on  attention  to  this  depends 
the  future  ((uality  of  the  blo.ssoms.  In  .luly 
quantities  of  dusky,  insignificant  little  blooms 
will  appear.  These  are  the  seed-bearers,  and 
as  they  are  most  exhaustive  to  the  plants  they 
must  be  constantly  nipped  off.  By  the  middle 
of  August  good  formed  flowers  will  appear,  and 
the  more  they  are  gathered  the  more  will  follow 
in  succession  until  checked  by  frosts.  If  Violets 
are  required  in  profusion  during  the  wiuter 
months,  a  cold  frame  will  be  necessary,  placed 
in  a  sunny  aspect.  This  being  filled  with  good 
sf>il,  leaving  room  for  the  Violets,  they  can  be 
ifted  with  balls  of  earth  early  in  .September 
and  planted  in  the  frame.  Plenty  of  air  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  prevent 


any  decay  of  the  leaves.  Violets,  like  many 
other  plants,  tire  of  the  same  soil  after  a  few- 
seasons,  so  that  a  change  of  position  or  fresh 
soil  given  them  is  desirable. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  uprooted 
Violets  and  look  at  those  plants  that  are  to-day 
happy  in  the  new-found  moisture.  That  gem 
of  the  rock  garden,  Iris  cristata,  is  just  unfold- 
ing its  Orchid-like  blooms.  The  pale  blue 
flowers,  with  a  violet  thread  and  stain  of  gold, 
are  very  precious,  and  the  comparatively  broad 
leafage  is  of  a  delightful  apple-green  hue.  The 
slender  rhizomes  creep  on  the  surface  among 
stones  in  a  dry  sunny  spot,  where  the  plant 
seems  quite  at  home  and  covered  with  blossoms. 
Close  beside  this  Iris  the  golden  N.  Bulbo- 
codium  is  expanding.  The  old  tortoiseshell 
Primrose  that  refused  to  grow  in  the  open  bor- 
der is  quite  happy  in  a  nook  of  the  rock  garden 
that  is  only  touched  by  the  morning  sun.  Its 
flowers  are  very  quaint,  opening  out  into  little 
flat  rosettes.  Alongside  it  is  the  Chilian  creeper 
(Ourisia  coocinea)  coming  into  flower.  Last  year 
it  made  no  growth,  so  early  this  spring  I  packed 
some  fibrous  peat  among  its  stems,  placing  at 
the  .same  time  small  pieces  of  rock  for  them  to 
wander  over,  and  this,  with  frequent  watering 
during  the  dry  weather,  has  produced  a  rapid 
and  healthy  growth  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  It 
is  one  of  those  plants  that  flourish  best  by  the 
streamlet  side,  but  if  moisture  is  supplied  at 
the  growing  season  it  can  be  made  coutented 
elsewhere.  In  the  same  position  Primula  Sie- 
boldi  an<l  its  varieties  are  in  bloom.  Peat, 
leaf-mould  and  fibrous  loam  seem  to  suit 
their  fancy.  On  the  sunnier  side  of  the  rock 
garden  the  creeping  Phloxes  are  very  pretty. 
They  appear  to  enjoy  the  late  heat  and 
dryness  and  are  fast  spreading  over  the  stones 
iu  sheets  of  dove  colour,  lilac,  pink  and 
white.  Above  them  is  a  large  plant  of  the 
White  Flax  (Linum  monogynum).  It  has  re- 
mained green  all  the  wiuter  and  is  now  coming 
into  flower.  The  shrubs  are  quite  in  advance 
of  their  usual  time.  The  Lilacs  scent  the  even- 
ing air,  and  indoors  the  red  marble  tazza  is 
filled  with  sprays  of  the  white  Lilac.  Cytisus 
canariensis  and  C.  narbonensis  are  smothered 
in  yellow  blossoms,  and  Olearia  Gunniana  is 
studded  with  silver  stars.  This  Australian 
Daisy  Tree  is  a  very  satisfactory  shrub  to  keep 
within  bounds,  for  one  may  hack  away  its 
branches  just  after  fiowering  is  over,  and  it  will 
reform  itself  quickly  with  fresh  growth  that  will 
all  flower  the  following  season.  It  grows  readily 
from  cuttings  taken  in  May,  and  these  also  will 
blossom  the  succeeding  spring.  For  indoors, 
long  branches  cut  and  placed  iu  jars  set  on  the 
floor  last  well  and  look  beautiful.  1  think  we 
often  place  our  flowers  too  high.  We  forget 
that  ill  their  natural  growth  they  are  beneath 
our  eyes,  and  much  of  their  charm  is  the  look- 
ing down  at  them  and  into  them.  With  shrubs, 
of  course,  this  is  difl'erent.  Their  branches 
never  look  so  lovely  as  leaning  against  the  dis- 
tant .sky,  or  sea,  or  hills,  but  low-growing 
plants,  such  as  the  glowing  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris),  look  best  set  in  shallow  jars 
beneath  our  gaze.  A  few  days  since  I  found 
this  fire-gold  blossom  of  the  damp,  lush 
meadows  in  full  bloom  among  the  young  growth 
of  the  Flag  Iris.  What  burnished  gold  these 
flowers  are  !  With  what  a  throb  of  ecstacy  one 
comes  upon  them  for  the  first  time  in  each 
succeeding  spring,  half  wondering  if  they  .are 
awake  as  yet,  wliile  the  scent  of  the  Hawthorn 
fills  the  air,  and  the  swallows  sweep  through 
tlie  lilue  sky  overhead.  The  Bluebells  are  with 
us  now.  They  are  by  the  little  walk  under  the 
Kvergreens,  close  to  the  fountain  garden.  They 
are  not  so  lovely  here  as  in  my  own  old  home 
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on  the  breezy  hill,  where  they  grew  in  a  shady 
grove.  Never  shall  I  forget  their  beauty. 
Among  the  lovely  sights  of  spring,  none  was 
fairer  than  that  of  the  Dlucbells  in  the  wooil. 
Let  uie  recall  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  an  April 
day.  The  air  is  sweet  and  fresh  as  it  comes 
with  a  .soft  west  wind  across  the  sparkling  sea. 
Overhead  white  clouds  are  floating  by.  The 
wood  is  a  narrow  one  of  tall  deciduous  trees, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  an  old  grey  wall.  Be- 
neath, the  Grass  is  young  and  tender,  green  as 
an  emerald  ;  above,  the  dickering  .shadow  is  of 
fresli  Horse  Chestnut  leaves,  bronzy  Sycamore, 
and  boughs  of  Elm  in  all  their  fairest  bravery. 
Between  the  dewy  Grass  and  new-born  leaves 
the  Bluebells  seem  to  lie  as  a  soft  cloud.  Their 
stems  are  tall,  each  bearing  aloft  some  twenty 
bells  or  more,  so  that  they  well  outstrip  the 
Grass,  and  appear  to  float  over  the  verdure 
beneath.  No  one  who  has  once  seen  Bluebells 
thus  at  home  will  ever  grow  them  elsewhere 
than  in  si)ringing  Grass  beneath  the  trees,  for 
how  quickly  th«  dainty  flowerets  wither  with  an 
inky  darkness  if  planted  where  the  midday  sun 
can  beat  on  them  ;  how  faint  and  sickly  grow 
the  leaves  if  resting  on  the  hot  bare  ea'rth  ; 
while  here,  in  the  shadowy  coolness,  they  con- 
tinue fresh  and  fair  for  weeks  together.  A 
dream  of  beauty,  by  which  even  our  saddest 
thoughts  are  hushed.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely 
month,  of  which  the  poet  Browning  sings 


Oh 


to  be  iu  Englanil  now  tliat  April's  here, 


for  buds  and  blossoms  are  opening  day  by  day 
as  spring  moves  on  with  swifter  steps.  We 
may  not  all  have  gardens,  bnt  Nature  is  around 
us,  close  to  us  in  every  country  ])ath.  See  in 
the  hedgerow  the  thick  woven  "Thorn  holding 
its  shower  of  emerald  buds  while  its  branches 
are  sMll  bare,  and  the  wild  Sloe  weaving  its 
lace  work  of  white  blossom.  Look  by  the  way- 
side bank,  where  the  Violet  nestles  close  to 
some  time-worn  stone,  with  its  stain  of  silver 
or  orange  Lichen.  There,  too,  the  waking 
Fern  jiushes  aside  its  winter  curtain  of  russet- 
brown  to  unfold  its  new-found  robe  of  verdure. 
Take  but  a  woodland  walk,  and  there  at  one's 
feet  he  the  azure  heavens  shadowed  in  the 
bloom  of  the  wild  Hyacinth,  while,  like  moon- 
light, the  pale  Primrose  wanders  among  the 
tree  stems.  Pass  by  the  meadows,  and  there  is 
the  aureole  of  the  Dandelion,  the  gold  of  the 
King  Cup,  and  a  tliousand  starry  blossoms. 
At  our  feet,  around  us,  in  every  branch  that 
leans  between  us  and  the  sky,  there  is  beauty. 

L.  A.    L. 
(To  be  conthmed.) 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


MIDLAND. 
Bulwick  Gardens,  Wansford.-Strawberries 

were  spoilt  by  frost,  but  there  was  a  fair  quantity 
of  later  truits,  only  small.  Gooseberries  consider- 
ably under  the  average.  Red  Currants  under 
average.  Black  Currants  over  the  average. 
Cherries  medium.  Raspberries  average.  Ofl'lums 
there  is  a  fair  <iuantity  of  Green  Gage,  others 
under  average.  Apricots  over  the  average,  very 
good.  Apples  considerably  under  the  averatre. 
Fears  under  average  here,  but  generally  through 
the  distriet  over  the  average.  Damsons  and  other 
small  Plums  under  average.  It  is  on  the  whole 
not  a  good  year  for  fruit.— T.  F.  Dr.\nfield. 

Hard  wick  Hall  Gardens,  Chesterfield.— 
The  prof  pect  of  a  fruit  crop  this  year  is  very  ]ionr. 
There  are  few  Apples.  Rears  a  very  fair  crop. 
Plums  none,. except  Damsons,  of  which  there  are 
a  few  in  sheltered  places.   Enormous  quantities  are 


grown  in  this  part,  and  the  loss  will  be  consider- 
able to  the  cottagers,  who  are  the  chief  growers  in 
their  gardens  and  hedgerows.  (.'berries  none. 
Small  fruits  almost  a  failure.  Strawberries  suft'or- 
iug  from  tlie  late  fro.sts  of  May,  except  the  late 
varieties,  of  which  there  is  half  a  crop.  Nuts  a 
few. 

Early  Potatoes  a  good  crop,  clean,  but  small,  and 
late  Potatoes  look  promising  so  far. — E.  Wilson. 

Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby. — Apricots 
.are  the  only  fruit  that  seem  benefited  by  last 
season's  sunshine,  as  hereabouts  all  trees  are 
bearing  well  and  the  fruit  is  tine  and  clean.  The 
over-ripening  of  other  fruit  trees  last  autumn 
has  not  had  the  effect  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect, for  although  the  buds  were  very  ]jlumi), 
the  flowers  opened  badly,  the  petals  being 
irregular,  and  in  Apples  and  Peaches  wanting  in 
colour.  The  little  fruit  we  have  is  in  ])atches — 
for  instance,  standard  Apples  are  only  bearing 
a  few  on  the  west  side.  Pears  on  west  walls  are 
carrying  a  good  crop,  while  those  on  south  and 
east  walls  are  nearly  barren.  Cherries  and  Cur- 
rants on  north  walls  are  heavily  laden.  The 
best  bush  Apples  are  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Potts' 
Seedling,  Lord  (irosvenor,  Keswick  C'odlin,  and 
Gascoigne's  Seedling.  Gooseberries  on  north  bor- 
ders have  done  well.  Strawberries  have  done 
well  on  borders  with  north  aspect,  while  in  open 
beds  and  on  south  borders  they  ha\e  failed. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  severe  frost  on  May  l-'ii  and 
2.'!,  when  we  had  1'2°  and  lo°.  Nearly  all  our 
pyr.amidal  Pear  trees  are  barren  this  year.  Last 
year  we  had  fully  '-'(JO  bushels  of  good  fruit. 

This  has  not  been  a  favourable  vegetable  season 
here.  Potatoes  are  late,  undersized,  and  show 
sympitoms  of  disease.  Peas  have  made  good 
growth,  liut  many  sorts  podded  badly  ;  the  best 
are  Ringleader,  Champion  of  Engl.and,  Wil- 
liam I.  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Early  Cauliflowers 
were  small,  but  late  sorts  have  grown  well  and 
give  better  promise.  Roots  are  fairly  good.  Car- 
rots clean  and  free  from  wireworm.  Parsnips, 
Beet,  Salsafy  also  doing  well.  Lettuce  and  all 
kinds  of  salading  have  done  well.  Marrows,  &c., 
have  rotted  away  with  so  much  wet.  Outside 
Tom,atoes  are  a  failure.  Turnips  are  making  too 
much  top.  Parsley  and  herbs  are  growing 
freely. — .J.  H.  CiooD.\rRE. 

Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth.— The  heat  of 
I8',).3  {iroduced  short-jointed  wood  full  of  blossom 
buds  on  all  fruit  trees.  Standard  Gooseberries 
required  no  iiruniut;,  and  in  other  trees,  as 
Apples  on  the  Paradise,  pinching  was  all  that 
was  reijuired.  There  was  a  glorious  display  of 
blossom  this  spring  on  all  fruit  trees.  Damsons 
seem  to  have  suffered  worst  here,  there  being  no 
fruit.  Plums — Early  Prolific  (Rivers),  Victoria, 
Orleans,  Angelina  Burdett,  Golden  Drop,  Goliath, 
good  crop,  but  late.  Apples — three  to  four-year- 
old  plants  on  Paradise  very  good,  especially 
Royal  George,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Ecklinville, 
Irish  Peach,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Stirling  Castle,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Normanton  Wonder,  and  Pearson's 
Newtown  Wonder,  a  very  free,  fine  winter  Apple. 
Older  trees  of  Lord  Sulfield  bearing  well.  All  young 
trees  of  this  type  cast  their  fruit  when  the  size  of 
Crabs.  Pears  are  a  failure.  Cherries  fine,  the 
later  rains  helping  to  swell  the  fruit.  Late  Duke 
is  bearing  some  remarkably  fine  fruit,  individu.al 
fruits  measuring  3J  inches  in  circumference  ;  it  is 
the  best  of  all  late  Cherries  to  keep  with  me. 
Gooseberries  very  fine. 

Vegetables  generally  good,  especially  Peas. 
Four  fine  rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type  in  full  flower 
look  like  giving  a  good  autumn  supply.  — G.  B<u.AS. 

Coombe  Abbey.— Notwithstanding  the  cold 
of  M.ay  L'O  there  will  still  be  a  sprinkling  of 
Apples,  but  a  miserable  crop  withal,  considering 
the  very  grand  and  strong  blossom  we  had.  In 
going  through  the  country,  we  now  and  then  get 
a  glimpse  of  a  few  trees  in  an  orchard  and  some- 
times individual  trees  in  a  cottage  garden,  which 
somehow  seem  to  have  escaped  the  capricious 
visitation  of  the  frost  of  that  very  regrettable 
morning.  Apricots  are  very  fine  this  year ;  the 
trees  are  literally  laden.     We  have  more  Apricots 


on  the  trees  this  year  than  during  the  last  thirty 
years  all  put  together.  The  trees  are  certainly 
healthy,  barring  the  mysterious  death  of  a  branch 
here  and  there,  but  by  timely  hand-picking 
«e  freed  the  leaves  and  embryo  fruit  of  what 
would  have  been  a  mischievous  attack  of  cater- 
pillar. Pears  on  walls  are  very  jilentiful,  and 
promise  fair  to  finish  well  ;  these,  too,  we  liand- 
picked,  freeing  the  cluster  of  young  fruit  of  all 
decayed  fluffy  blossom,  which  if  left  only  forms  a 
harbour  for  caterpillars,  out  of  w^hieh  they  raid  and 
work  much  mischief.  Standard  Rear  trees  are 
not  so  generally  flourishing,  but  still  they  are 
swelling  up,  and  on  these  we  will  have  more  than 
at  an  earlier  date  we  anticipated.  Peaches  on 
walls  promise  well,  though  much  trouble  was 
occasioned  in  keeping  them  free  from  green  fly. 
Xlorello  Cherries  are  veiy  fine,  although  the  crop 
is  thin  compared  to  the  lovely  mantle  of  blossom 
the  trees  showed.  After  setting,  so  much  fell  off 
that  I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  have  none 
left;  to  this  natural  thinning  we  no  doubt  owe 
the  jilumping  U])  of  such  fine  fruit.  Plums  are 
generally  plentiful,  but  more  perhaps  on  walls 
than  on  standards.  Red  and  Black  Currants  were 
plentiful,  but  the  bu.shes  were  much  infested  with 
ajihis,  or  blight  as  it  is  locally  called,  which  in 
many  instances  left  the  fruit  in  a  very  dirty  con- 
dition. Raspberries  and  Strawberries  owing  to 
the  drought  of  ISO.S  were  a  comparative  failure ; 
still  we  had  enough  for  our  retjuirements.  Rasp- 
berry canes  are  m.aking  excellent  growth  this 
3'ear.  Hazel  Nuts  are  aljundant ;  Walnut  trees 
are  without  fruit.  Horse  Chestnut,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Beech,  Birch,  Ash,  Holly,  &c.,  are  all 
in  great  fruitful  evidence.  Oaks  are  less  so,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  very  heavy  yield  of  Acorns  in 
1893,  and  also  to  the  severe  attack  this  spring  of 
the  caterpillar  of  Tortrix  viridana,  which  durinj; 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  left 
the  trees  almost  leafless.  The  trees  are  now  com- 
pleting a  second  growth,  wdiich  has  continued  to 
us  a  most  June-like  leafy  appearance.  It  is 
noticeable  that  just  now  there  may  be  seen 
sjninging  up  amongst  Grass  everywhere  thousands 
of  seedling  Oaks  from  the  Acorns  which  fell  last 
j-ear.  From  this  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
(luiekly  the  whole  country  could  be  re.aftbrested 
if  only  these  young  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  ; 
an  object-lesson  to  landlords  whose  lands,  owing 
to  foreign  commercial  competition,  .are  going 
out  of  profitable  cultivation ;  a  suggestion  to 
sow  with  Acorns  which  would  in  time  produce 
a  remunerative  return,  for  their  ])Osterity  at 
least,  if  not  for  those  now  living.  That  is  how 
things  used  to  be  managed.  No  doubt  to  the 
great  ripening  heat  of  1893  we  are  altogether 
indebted  for  the  abundance  and  strength  of  all 
sorts  of  fruit  blossom,  which  showed  on  such  an 
unprecedented  scale  during  the  spring  of  189-f,  and 
but  for  the  frosts  of  May  we  would  have  had  one 
of  the  grandest  fruit  years  all  round  that  one  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  during  a  long 
lifetime. 

Kitchen  garden  vegetables  of  this  year  are 
everything  that  we  could  desire.  In  this  countj-, 
at  least,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  up  to  the 
process  of  irrigation,  our  deep  cultivation  of 
which  we  are  rather  boastful,  and  always  preach- 
ing in  favour  of  does  not  appear  to  do  everything, 
for  water  how  we  may,  whenever  it  comes  a  dry 
year  such  as  that  of  last  we  are  completely  upset. 

— W.  Mlt.LER. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. — Pears,  Apricots 
and  Peaches  are  abundant  and  very  good.  Apples 
verj'  scarce  and  of  [joor  (piality  ;  trees  bore 
heavily  last  season,  and  were  much  weakened  in 
consequence.  Strawberries  were  very  scarce  and 
poor.  The  earliest  flowers  were  destroyed  by  the 
frost  on  May  20  and  '21.  ("berries  of  all  kinds 
cropped  heavily,  but  have  suffered  very  much 
from  aphis,  and  much  of  the  fruit  has  fallen. 
Bush  fruit  very  much  blighted,  and  much  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  frost  on  May  '20  antl  21. 

Early  Potatoes  were  cut  off  by  the  May  frost, 
and  the  crops  are  not  large.  Late  varieties 
promise  well  and  we  have  no  disease  at  present. 
The  extra  amount  of  sun  heat  in  1S93  has  given 
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us  an  unusual  wealth  of  flower  on  our  shrubs  and 
trees,  all  of  which  have  been  very  gay  this  season. 
A  fesv  kinds  flowered  for  the  first  time. — W.  H. 

Tring  Park,  Tring.— The  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer of  last  year  thoroughly  ripened  the  wood  of 
fruit  trees,  w'hieh  produced  this  season  an 
abundant  blossom,  and  prospects  for  good  crops  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  were  never  more  promising  until 
the  night  of  Sunday,  May  -20,  when  at  10  p.m.  we 
registered  7'  of  frost,  and  continued  until  early 
morning.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  where  ex- 
posed were  completidy  destroyed.  Pear.s  on  walls 
and  cordons  where  protected  required  much 
thinning,  and  are  now  swelling  off  e.f  cellent  crops. 
Plums  on  walls  are  about  an  average.  Cherries 
much  below  and  very  poor,  bush  fruits  being  like- 
wise abundant  until  the  frost,  which  in  the 
case  of  (Gooseberries  considerably  reduced  their 
numbers.  Raspberries  also  lo-.t  the  earliest  bloom, 
sufficient,  however,  being  left  for  a  fair  crop. 
Strawberries,  that  with  us  never  looked  better, 
f|uite  failed.  Walnuts  none.  Cobs,  Nuts  and 
Filberts  thin :  of  the  latter  there  are  heavy  crops 
on  higher  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

French  and  Runner  Beans  were  early  destroyed 
by  frost,  also  earliest  pods  on  Peas.  Later  crops 
have  generally  done  well.  First  early  Potatoes 
were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  yielded  fair  crops 
though  late,  and  were  free  of  disease.  Second 
earlies  were  badly  affected,  and  late  crops  show 
signs  of  disease.— E.  Hill. 

Codding'ton  Hall,   Newark-on-Trent.— In 
this  neighbourhood  the  hardy  fruit  crop  is  most 
unsatisfactory,     through     the     severe     frosts    of 
May  19  and  20  which  put  an  end  to  many  fruit 
growers'  hopes.     The  Apple  crop,  except  on  old 
trees  in  very  sheltered  situations,  will  scarcely  be 
worth   the   gathering,    but   in   our   own   gardens 
Warner's  King,  Kcklinville,  Cox's  Pomona.  Uuchess 
of   Oldenburg,    Lane's    Prince   Albert,    Jlere    de 
Mi5nage,  Irish  Peach,  and  King  of  Pippins,  all  on 
espaliers,  are  fruiting  well.     Pears  on   walls  and 
in  the  open  are  a  much  better  cro])  than  Apples, 
althongfi  owing  to  the  severe  check  the  trees  re- 
ceived at  the   above-named   period  the  fruit  will 
not    be   up   to    the    average    in    size.     Apricots 
in  many  places  were  clean  frozen  through  and  fell 
wholesale  from  the  trees,  our  own  escaping  through 
being   covered   with   thick  frigi  domo.     Had   we 
employed  only  fish  netting  the  crop  would  doubt- 
less have  been  lost.     Strawberry   blooms   in  nine 
gardens   out   of  every   ten    in  this  district   were 
blackened,   and  although   our  own,   by  reason  of 
being  better  sheltered  than  in  other  gardens,  bore 
a  partial  crop,  the  fruit  did  not  swell  to  half  its 
normal   size,   the   foliage  got  rusty,  and  runners 
were  consequently  late  and   poor.      Red  Currants 
in  very  sheltered  gardens  escaped  fairly  well,  but 
the    fruit   has   been    very    dirty    owing    to    the 
attacks  of  aphis.     Black  Currants  bore  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  crop,  and  Raspberries  were  almost 
a  failure,  the  tender  shoots  being  blackened  and 
in  many  instances  killed   right  back  by  the  frost. 
Ciooseberry  trees  were  in  many  instances  carpeted 
beneath  with   blackened  fruit  the  morning  after 
the  frost,  escaping  only  in   very  sheltered  places. 
Plums  fared  better   than   many  things,   but   the 
average  yield  in  this  district  is  much   below   the 
average.     Cracking   on    walls    is   very    prevalent 
hereabouts.     This,  I  think,  may   be  attributed  to 
the  lower  roots  being  still  dry.     Damsons  in  our 
orchard  are  absent,  and  in   the  district  generally 
very  scarce.     The  same  may    be  said  of  Walnuts 
and  Filberts.     Peaclies  on  open  walls  ai'c  not  very 
generally  grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  most 
of  our  own  trees  planted  some  eigh'.  years  ago  are 
healthy  and  bear  good  crops  of  u.^ef  ul  fruit,  thechief 
sorts  being  Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early,  Dymond, 
and  StirlingCastle,  which  ripen  in  the  order  n.amed. 
Lord  Napier  is  our  best  outdoor  Nectarine,  and 
does  not  blister  to  any  great  extent,  as  do  fruits  of 
the   .same   variety    under   glass.     Aphis   was    ex- 
tremel}'  troublesome  in  the  spring,  the  trees  hav- 
ing to  be  cleansed   by   the  garden  engine  five  or 
fcix  times.     Cherries  stood  better  than  uiost  things, 
even    on   standards,  and  our  own  trees  of  Black 
Tartarian  and  Late  Duke  bore  well.     Morellosare 


also  a  good  crop.  In  regard  t3  the  effect  of  last 
summer's  tropical  heat  on  fruits  trees,  my  own 
0(iinion  is  that  except  on  light  porous  or  shallow 
soils,  where  the  roots  were  insufficiently  moist,  the 
ell'ect  was  beneficial  ;  where,  however,  the  roots 
lacked  this  essential,  under-sized  buds  and  prema- 
ture ripening  ensued. 

In  regard  to  vegetables,  early  Potatoes  and 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans  fared  the  worst,  being  in 
many  cases  cut  to  the  ground  line.  The  result 
was  that  many  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
select  stocks  of  early  Potatoes  will  have  to  make 
a  fresh  start  and  jmrchase  seed  from  some  otlier 
source.  Early  Peas  were  scarce  and  later  tlian 
usual  in  coming  to  maturity  owing  to  the  cold 
sunless  weather  in  May,  and  second  earlies,  owing 
to  the  same  cause,  made  such  slow  ])rogress  that 
third  sowings  were  fit  to  gather  at  the  same  time, 
thus  causing  a  glut  in  the  market  and  a  poor  re- 
turn for  the  growers.  Late  field  Potatoes  in  tliis 
locality  are  looking  well,  rain  having  fallen  just 
in  time,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  second  earlies 
are  free  from  disease.  One  thing  is  unpleasantly 
common  this  year,  namely,  the  running  to  seed 
of  so  many  vegetables,  we  oursehes  having  suf- 
fered much  amongst  Leeks,  Lettuces,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Carrots,  and  other  things.  This,  I  think, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  seeds  grown  on  the  hot  dry 
soils  of  the  seed  farms  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England  ripening  prematurely  through  the  great 
drought  of  last  vear. — J.  Cr.\wfori). 
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W^ORN-ODT  PEACH  TREES. 

Oni'E  more  I  am  wi'itiiig  under  tills  Leading, 
and  return  tj  the  subject  owing  to  having  seen 
so  numy  trees  during  this  season  that  ought  ere 
this  to  have  been  burnt.  Wlien  once  old  Peaeli 
or  Nectarine  trees  get  into  a  stunted,  sickly 
condition  it  is  impossible  to  restore  them  to 
good  health,  and  in  any  case  the  i|uestion  may 
well  be  asked.  Why  nutke  the  attempt  ?  ^\i^\\ 
fruit  trees  sentiment  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  reform.  If  they  have  been  good  .servants 
in  the  past,  or  if  the  variety  is  greatly  valued, 
these  are  yet  no  reasons  why  they  should  be 
kept  lingering  on.  Young  trees  would  prove 
much  the  most  profitable,  and  the  variety  can 
always  be  replaced  bj'  a  tree  of  the  same  sort  or 
one  quite  as  good.  In  very  many  instances 
false  economy  stands  in  the  way  of  a  renewal  of 
trees,  and,  in  fact,  is  frequently  responsible  for 
an  early  collapse  of  the  older  trees.  If  those  in 
charge  are  not  allowed  sufficient  fresh  soil  to 
renew  or  enlarge  the  borders,  the  chances  are 
the  decadence  of  the  trees  occupying  them  will 
soon  set  in,  while  the  few  shillings  that  young 
trees  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  results. 
In  favoui'able  positions  and  under  good  culture 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  against  open  walls 
attain  a  great  size,  and  remain  in  a  healthy, 
highly  productive  state  for  many  years. 

There  are  positions  and  conditions,  however, 
under  which  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  in  good  health  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  and  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
l)lant  more  young  trees.  Too  often  this  re- 
newal of  trees  is  deferred  till  the  old  ones  quite 
break  down  or  become  such  veritable  cripples 
as  to  be  an  eyesore  to  the  owners  ;  whereas 
young  trees  ought  always  to  be  in  training 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  no  longer  pro- 
fitable. It  is  true  the  leading  nurserymen  are 
usually  in  a  position  to  supply  quite  large  trees, 
or  both  dwarf-trained  and  "  riders  "  capable  of 
commencing  to  bear  ahuost  from  the  first  ;  but 
when  the  trees  are  trained  on  the  place,  they 
can  be  moved  without  experiencing  a  check 
more  than  is  good  foi-  them,  and  of  nursery  pre- 
pared  trees   this  cannot   possibly  be  said.     It 


must  be  understood  I  am  not  writing  dis- 
paragingly of  nurserymen  and  their  methods  of 
lifting  and  packing  fruit  trees.  Instances  have 
certainly  come  under  my  notice  where  the  trees 
have  eitlier  been  carelessly  lifted  or  have  been 
out  of  the  ground  far  too  long  before  they  are 
packed,  but,  as  a  rule,  great  pains  are  taken  in 
lifting  and  also  in  packing.  So  well  have  trees 
arrived  that  they  have  actually  produced  mode- 
rate crojxs,  or  as  many  fruit  as  ought  to  be  left 
on  them  during  the  .summer  following  planting. 
Why  I  [u-efer  home-prepared  trees  is  not  only 
because  these  can  of  a  certainty  be  shifted  to 
roomier  (juarters  without  receiving  a  very  .se- 
vere check,  but  also  and  in  particular  because 
nursery  trees  are  not  unfrequeutly  grown  a 
little  too  strongly,  and  the  wood  is  none  too 
well  ripened.  Unless  particularly  well  furnished 
w-ith  old  trees  room  can  always  be  found  for  a 
few  young  ones  planted  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
ing them  for  vacancies  as  they  occur,  and  then 
there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  the  "  old  cripples  " 
being  saved  longer  than  they  cease  to  bj  profit- 
able. In  some  instances  these  young  trees  may 
well  have  long  clear  stems,  in  others  half- 
standards  would  meet  the  case,  dwarfs  or  low- 
stemmed  trees  filling  the  lower  vacancies. 

Where  "riders" — that  is  to  say,  trees  with 
long  stems— have  been  planted  with  the  intention 
of  profitably  covering  high  walls  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  they  have  succeeded 
better  than  the  dwarf  trained  trees  ami  have 
gradually  ousted  out  the  latter.  In  any  case  I 
prefer  to  start  witli  maidens  and  to  do  my  own 
training,  not  only  because  the  charges  for  these 
are  moderate,  but  also,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
po.ssible  to  lay  a  better  foundation  thanks  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  walls.  If  not  wanted  for 
furnishing  open  wall  spoee,  it  yet  frequently 
happens  that  a  change  is  most  desirable  under 
glass,  and  it  is  tlien  when  home-prepared  trees 
are  particularly  desirable,  as  these  can  be  shifted 
from  the  open  walls  to  tlie  houses  in  the  au- 
tumn while  yet  the  leaves  are  green  and  par- 
tially recover  before  root-action  wholly  ceases. 
Quite  large  trees  or  any  coveringa  wall  space  10 
feet  square  or  thereabouts  can  be  moved  in  this 
way,  and  if  the  work  is  properly  clone  they  will 
produce  a  good  crop  the  following  season. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  trees  shifted 
direct  from  open  walls  to  an  early  house  will 
force  well  the  first  .season,  though  they  may  yet 
be  fruited  moderately  early.  Sometimes  it  is 
most  desirable  that  a  better  .selection  of  varie- 
ties gradually  supersede  those  already  in  occu- 
pation of  the  best  positions,  and  here  ag.ain  the 
start  should  be  made  with  young  trees,  gradu- 
ally cutting  away  the  comlemned  older  ones 
as  the  young  trees  want  more  room,  thereby 
obviating  the  loss  of  a  partial  crop  even.  In 
not  a  few  instances  Nectarines  fail  b.ully  or 
produce  very  indifi'erent  fruit  on  the  open  walls, 
and  are  ncme  too  good  under  glass,  anil  these 
also  ought  to  make  room  for  the  more  reliable 
Peach  trees. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  do  not  advocate 
any  sudden  or  drastic  changes,  those  of  a  more 
gradual  character  paying  best  in  the  long  run. 
If  the  trees  are  principally  of  a  description  cal- 
culated to  make  their  owners  as  well  as  those  in 
charge  disgusted  witli  rather  than  proud  of  them, 
I  would  still  retain  them  till  young  ones  were 
quite  large  enough  to  produce  crops,  but  not 
a  day  longer.  We  may  reasonably  he.'.itate 
about  grubbing  up  a  rough  tree  all  the  while  it 
produces  good  fruit  in  (juantity,  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  about  destroying 
very  many  that  liave  gradually  changed  to 
a  very  sickly  yellow,  and  which,  therefore,  liave 
ceased  to  produce  other  than  very  spindly 
shoots.     Very  few  such  trees  would  pay  for  the 
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trouble  of  trying  to  recover  them  to  a  liealthier 
state,  the  iimjority  dwimUing  away  to  nothing. 
A  too  deep  root-action  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  the  cause  of  the  "yellows,"  and  this  au- 
tumn has  found  more  trees  than  usual  in  a 
sickly  state.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
so  much  as  its  cold  wet  state  that  is  to  blame. 

Some  of  the  wor.st  cases  of  the  yellows  I  have 
yet  seen  are  among  a  number  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  against  a  long  south  wall,  the 
border  at  the  foot  of  which  is  wholly  concreted 
over.  Too  much  was  e-^ijected  of  this  plan  of 
keeping  the  roots  out  of  a  clayey  subsoil. 
Better  results  would,  I  feel  certain,  have  been 
obtained  if  the  trees  had  had  the  benefit  of  a 
narrower  raised  border  instead  of  the  flat  one 
formed,  a  healthy  root-action  in  the  warmer 
aerated  surface  soil  being  further  promoted  by 
means  of  occasional  root-lifting  and  renewal  of 
the  soil.  That  is  the  practice  of  one  very  suc- 
cessful Peach  grower  of  my  accjuaintance  who 
has  to  contend  with  a  very  unfavourable  posi- 
tion and  cold  clayey  subsoil.  I  hold  that  con- 
crete borders  are  an  expensive  superfluity,  as  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  marked  benefit  derived 
from  their  formation.  A  change  of  soil,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  fails  to  benefit  trees  that  have 
been  in  one  position  for  several  years,  and  fresh 
soil  is  absolutely  necessary  when  young  trees 
are  ]>lanted  in  old  borders.  Fresh  loam,  old 
mortar  rubbish  and  a  little  charred  soil  are  all 
young  trees  need,  and  it  is  only  a  very  little 
manure  that  should  be  added  for  older  trees. 

In  the  open  it  is  desirable  that  the  trees 
never  form  very  rank  growth,  as  this  is  neither 
of  a  fruitful  nor  durable  character.  Under  glass 
if  the  young  trees  grow  a  little  too  strongly,  lay 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  first-formed  shoots, 
and  from  these  train  some  of  the  best  placed 
side  shoots,  all  of  which  will  usually  ripen  satis- 
factorily, and  the  necessity  for  severe  root-prun- 
ing in  order  to  promote  fruitfuluess  be  obviated. 
Jt  is  the  older  trees  that  should  have  a  change 
of  soil  placed  within  eo.sy  distance  of  the  prin- 
cipal roots,  those  deep  running  also  being 
searched  out,  brought  up,  pruned  and  relaid  in 
the  fresh  compost.  If  this  were  more  often  done 
there  would  be  far  fewer  worn-out  trees  to 
lament  over,  and  therefore  less  excuse  for 
further  strictures.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  scarcity 
of  fresh  loam,  let  me  repeat,  that  prevents  many 
gardeners  from  more  often  lifting  the  roots  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  placing  them  in  a 
more  congenial  medium,  and  for  tliis  they  are 
not  to  blame.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  attempt 
the  renovation  of  the  older  trees  and  also  to 
transplant  younger  ones,  including  any  that 
have  been  in  preparation  for  taking  the  place  of 
those  worn  out  or  condemned. 

W.  I. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin. — I  can  confidently 
recommend  this  variety  to  all  who  wish  for  a  free- 
bearing,  handsome  and  fairly  long-keeping  cook- 
ing and  dessert  Apple.  Wherever  Cellini  has 
come  under  my  notice,  either  on  bush,  wall  or 
espalier,  it  has  always  shown  its  excellence.  I 
prefer  it  as  an  espalier,  as  there  the  fruit  is  highly 
coloured.  A  tree  of  this  variety  occupying  an 
east  wall  in  a  garden  near  here  has  for  several 
years  in  succession  presented  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, having  been  loaded  with  line,  highly 
coloured  fruit.  In  spite  of  Cellini  being  a  soft- 
fleshed  Apple,  it  will  keep  to  the  new  year  if 
stored  in  a  cool  place  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fluctuate. — J.  C,  Xot/s. 

Farleigh  Prolifit;  Damson. —  I  have  three 
very  small  trees  with  heads  no  larger  than  good- 
sized  Gooseberry  bushes  which  have  in  one  year 
yielded  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  fine  fruit.  Seeing 
that  Damsons  will  thrive  well  in  hedgerows  if 
given  a  good  start,  or  in  cottage  gardens  in 
exposed  situations,  it  is  a  wonder  so  few  trees  are 


planted.  Damsons,  ripening  as  they  do  later  than 
the  majority  of  Plums,  are  freer  from  the  attacks 
of  wasps,  flies  and  other  insect  enemies,  and  the 
grower  is  thereby  enabled  to  secure  the  whole  of 
the  crop  intact.  This  fruit  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  fruiterers  as  a  rule  are  willing  to  jiay 
good  prices  for  superior  samples.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  well  if  in  future  farmers  and 
cottagers  planted  less  Victoria,  and  other  Plums 
with  which  the  markets  are  frequently  glutted, 
and  more  Damsons. — J.  C. 

Plum  Grand  Duk^. — This  is  a  valuable  late 
Plum.  If  grown  on  a  north  wall  in  a  sweet  porous 
border  it  will  do  well  and  prove  invaluable  for 
tarts,  as  it  rijiens  slowly  and  hangs  well  into 
October.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  Grand 
Duke  as  a  standard,  but  should  imagine  it  would 
do  well  grown  in  that  form.  When  occupying  a 
north  wall  the  wood  must  not  be  laid  in  too 
thickly,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  other 
varieties  grown  on  that  aspect  —J.  Crawford. 

Plum  Jefferson's. — I  was  pleased  to  note 
"  E.  M."  (p.  24-2)  recommending  this  fine  Plum. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
general  cultivation,  even  though  it  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  a  few  isolated  cases.  It  is  not  so  good 
this  season  on  bush  trees  and  standards  in  the 
open  as  in  other  years,  but  the  fruit  is  quite  good 
enough  for  cooking  and  jam  making.  I  have 
several  trees  against  walls,  both  on  an  east  and 
north  aspect.  I  was  looking  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
trees  growing  against  the  north  wall.  These  are 
bearing  good  crops  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality. 
This  I  did  not  expect  in  this  comparatively  sun- 
less season.  I  have  previously  recommended  this 
Plum  for  growing  under  glass.  As  stated  by 
"  E.  M.,"  it  makes  a  splendid  preserve. — A.  Y. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


So  far  I  have  yet  to  see  the  American  Black- 
berries a  success  in  this  country,  or  even  ap- 
proaching our  native  varieties  when  the  latter 
have  the  benefit  of  moderate  Jittention.  I  think 
I  have  tried  most  of  the  American  sorts  against 
walls,  on  wooden  fences,  and  out  in  the  open, 
but  with  such  iudiflerent  results,  that  all  have 
been  rooted  up.  Various  modes  of  pruning 
were  adopted,  ranging  from  severe  cutting, 
stopping,  etc.,  to  allowing  them  to  grow  un- 
checked, but  in  every  instance  the  fruit  was 
sparsely  produced,  and  far  inferior  to  British 
Blackberries  in  size  or  quality.  The  Parsley- 
leaved  variety  is  a  very  good  and  highly  orna- 
mental one,  excellent  for  covering  unsightly 
objects,  and  is  usually  considered  an  American 
variety,  but  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  of  the  Pomona 
Nurseries,  near  Hereford,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  foreign  and  native  Blackberries, 
assures  me  that  the  Parsley-leaved  variety  was 
really  raised  in  England.  This,  no  doulit,  is 
the  reason  why  it  succeeds  so  admirably  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  When  I  lived  in  Staflbrd- 
shire  the  variety  named  annually  bore  splendid 
crops  of  large,  well-flavoured  berrifs,  and  this 
on  a  nasty  cold  soil.  On  some  of  the  lighter  soils 
it  does  not  answer  so  well,  but  by  a  liberal 
application  of  lime  rubble  an  immediate  im- 
provement was  apparent.  Instead  of  planting 
these  at  least  doubtful  American  sorts,  it 
would  pay  infinitely  better  to  plant  some  of  the 
varieties  that  grow  with  such  profusion  about 
the  hedgerows,  old  walls  and  other  favourite 
positions.  As  to  how  many  British  sorts  there 
are  is  a  question,  but  there  are  at  least  three 
fine  ones.  Probably  the  best  flavoured  and 
most  productive  is  the  variety  that  makes  a 
short  growth,  making  a  sturdy  bush,  the  fruit 
being  of  moderate  size  aud  very  sweet.  If  a 
hedge  of  Blackberries  were  desired,  this  would 
prove  the  most  suitable,  as  it  would  not  require 
much  keeping  in  bounds.  For  covering  a  dead 
tree,    unsightly    fence,    or    other     place    that 


ofl"ends  the  eye,  there  is  a  variety  that  makes 
tremendous  growth  ;  thewood  isnearly  I)lack  with 
very  large  prickles,  and  the  foliage  is  particularly 
liold  and  striking,  the  fruit  ex^tra  large,  deep 
black  when  ripe  and  fairly  sweet,  but  not  so  freely 
produced  as  on  the  previouly  mentioned  variety. 
Anotlier  variety  that  Mr.  Watkins  has  named  the 
Trailing  Bramble  is  a  very  prolific  one,  tlie  fruit 
only  a  little  smaller  than  on  the  strong-growing 
one  mentioned  and  with  a  sharp  and  agreeable 
flavour.  The  growth  is  also  sma'ler  and  lighter 
in  colour,  with  fewer  spines.  Some  years  ago  a 
few  enthusiastic  persons  strongly  recommended 
the  planting  of  Blackberries  on  waste  lands  for 
profit.  I  do  not  know  if  anyone  followed  out 
the  recommendation:  if  he  did,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  profit  would  result  therefrom  unless  near 
a  good  market.  Every  year  1  get  inquiries  from 
salesmen  and  others  for  Blackberries  in  bulk, 
but  the  highest  prices  I  ever  received  were  12s. 
per  cwt.  Allowing  4s.  per  cwt.  for  picking,  a 
price  that  I  could  never  get  pickers  for,  and 
reckoning  carriage,  commission  and  other  ex- 
penses, tlie  profits  would  be  too  small  to  dis- 
tinguish. The  hedgerows  and  waste  pieces  of 
laud  in  this  part  are  mostly  well  covered  with 
Blackberry  bushes,  the  same  generally  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  which  are  picked  by  cot- 
tagers for  their  own  use,  but  who  will  not  gather 
them  under  Id.  per  lb.,  and  do  not  appear  at  all 
eager  for  the  work  at  that  price.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  plant  Blackberries  for  home  use,  and 
they  will  pay  well  for  a  little  care  and  good 
treatment  by  the  fine  berries  that  can  be  ga- 
thered and  sent  into  the  kitchen  at  any  time  that 
they  may  be  required  at  short  notice  without 
having  to  run  over  the  fields,  or  rather  hedge- 
rows, in  search  of  them,  besides  Ijeing  useful  for 
screens,  &c. ,  as  named,  but  to  plant  them  with  a 
view  to  make  money  out  of  them  would  prove 
disappointing.  W.  G.  C. 


SCALE  ON  FRUIT   TREES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Onk  of  the  dirtiest  pests  which  affect  fruit  trees 
is  scale,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  increases.  Figs  and  Peaches  growing 
under  glass  become  more  affected,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  kinds.  Not  but  that  these  may  be 
kept  exempt,  and  are,  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
gardens,  but  there  are  numbers  of  cases  where 
scale  attacks  the  subjects  named  through  non- 
attention  to  trifling  details  of  cleanliness,  or 
where  plants  affected  are  placed  in  close  contact. 
If  once  the  trees  become  affected,  no  half-hearted 
measures  will  effect  a  clearance,  but  the  insects 
will  appear  in  increased  numbers  in  succeeding 
seasons.  If  only  scale  is  noticed  on  a  single 
branch  or  even  shoot  of  either  the  Peach  or  Fig,  the 
stronghold  should  be  attacked  at  once,  or  it  may 
quickly  spread  over  the  whole  tree.  Scale  will 
attack  not  only  the  foliage  and  young  -wood  of 
Figs,  but  the  fruit  also,  making  it  quite  unfit 
for  use.  The  Royal  George  Peach  is  more  sub- 
ject to  scale  than  any  other  variety  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  in  many  cases  killing  the  young 
wo3d.  Where  the  trees  are  badly  affected  no 
very  drastic  rreasures  can  be  undertaken  until 
the  foliage  has  fallen,  or  the  remedy  applied, 
especially  with  Peach  trees,  may  cause  the  foliage 
to  fall  too  cjuickly,  thereby  weakening  the  fruit 
buds  for  the  following  .season,  and  most  likely 
causing  them  to  fall.  By  closely  following  the 
course  of  treatment  I  recommend,  an  effectual 
clearance  of  scale  will  be  made.  All  leaves  should 
be  collected  together  and  burned  as  they  fall, 
removing  also  by  the  hand  any  that  will  come 
away  easily.  The  trees  should  now  be  syringed 
with  a  decoction  of  petroleum  and  soft  soap, 
mixing  with  warm  soft  water.  This  latter  is 
very  important,  as  in  its  warm  state  the  decoc- 
tion is  much  more  efficacious.  The  petroleum 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  cf  about  a 
couple  of  wineglassfuls  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  is  kept  well 
a'jjtated  as  it  is  being  ejected  on  to  the  trees, 
and  which  must  be  done  thoroughly,  wetting 
every  portion  of  wood.  Two  syringings  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be 
sufficient.  The  branches  should  now  be  washed 
over  with  soapy  water,  using  a  fairly  liard  brush 
for  the  old  wood  and  a  sponge  for  the  young. 
In  the  case  of  Peach  trees  this  must  be  done 
carefully,  .so  as  not  to  injure  the  buds.  A  second 
washing  of  (4ishurst,  not  too  strong,  will  com- 
plete the  operation  of  cleansing,  when  the  follow- 
ing season  no  scale  will  be  seen.  Y.  A.  H. 


Apple  Stirling  Castle. — I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  more  generally  prolific  Apple  than  Stirling 
Castle.  Year  after  year  it  bears  freely.  It  bears 
too  profusely  to  succeed  as  a  standard,  the  trees 
not  increasing  much  in  .«ize.  It  should  be  grown 
as  a  bush  on  the  Crab  stock. — A.  Yoixc. 

Apple  Xing'  of  the  Pippins. — I  suspect 
there  is  not  a  more  reliable  Apple  for  de.ssert  than 
King  of  the  Pippins.  True,  it  has  not  the  high 
quality  of  Cox's  Orange,  but  that  it  is  a  regular 
and  abundant  bearer  generally  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  this,  coupled  with  its  fine  appearance 
and  fair  quality,  is  quite  enough  to  warrant  its 
popularity.  I  note  in  the  returns  of  the  fruit 
crops  that  it  is  bearing  very  freely,  and  this  in  a 
season  when  Apples  are  generally  scarce  is  a  good 
passport  for  an  Apple.  In  these  parts  it  is  known 
locally  as  Prince's  Pippin,  it  being  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  going  through  the  district  the 
other  day  trees  bearing  freely  were  met  with 
almost  everywhere. — A.  Yotnc. 

Helon  Golden  Perfection. — This  handsome 

and  delicious  variety  appears  to  be  less  grown 
than  formerly,  but  w  hen  well  managed  it  has  few, 
if  any,  equals.  Some  complain  that  it  is  a  shy 
setter,  but  this  is  not  my  experience,  no  variety 
setting  so  freelj".  In  a  pit  heated  with  hot  water 
I  cut  27  fruits  each  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  from 
one  plant,  leaving  five.  Other  plants  in  the  same 
pit  had  set  equally  well.  While  admitting  that 
many  new  Melons  of  great  merit  have  been  sent 
out,  I  think  an  old  favourite  should  still  be  grown 
if  it  behaves  well. — W.  G.  C. 

The  Apple  failure — Mr.  Young  may  be 
right  in  attributing  the  great  failure  in  the  Apple 
crop  to  other  causes  than  frost  as  far  as  his  own 
part  of  the  countr}'  is  concerned,  but  it  seems 
very  improl>able  tliat  so  man}'  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  have  sent  in  reports  of  the  fruit  crops 
should  be  mistaken  in  their  views.  In  this  district 
at  least,  frost,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  cause 
of  failure  ;  the  few  fruits  that  escaped  were  those 
on  high  ground.  The  blossoms  generally  were 
strong  and  full  of  promise,  and  when  the  frost 
came  the  majority  of  fruits  had  .already  set, 
many  having  reiehed  the  size  of  Cherries.  I  care- 
fully watched  the  results  for  some  days  after  the 
frost  came,  and  the  fruits  were  simply  frozen 
through  to  the  cores,  and  appeared  exactlj'  as  if 
boilel.  The  first  sunny  day  after  the  frost  soon 
told  its  tale,  and  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  fate  of  tlie  Apple  crop.  Pears,  too,  su tiered 
immensely,  thougli  not  C[uite  so  badly  as  Apples, 
as  they  were  larger,  but  nearly  all  the  fruit  on 
exposed  trees  succumbed.  In  this  we  were  less 
fortunate  than  our  neighbours,  who  registered 
about  2   less  frost  than  we  had. — J.  C.  T.\llack. 

Plum  Grand  Duk^.— Where  late  Plums  are 
required  in  quantity  for  kitchen  use  this  variety 
ought  to  be  planted,  as  it  bears  freely,  the  fruit 
hanging  a  long  time  after  it  is  ripe,  wliicli  does 
not  take  place  until  quite  the  end  of  September. 
The  flavour  is  rich  for  a  cooking  Plum,  the  tree 
an  excellent  grower,  making  a  capital  standard. 
The  centre  seems  to  run  up  quickly  ciuite  away 
from  the  lower  branches,  which  is  really  just  what 
is  wanted  in  an  orchard  tree. — E.  M. 

Fruit  gathering. — In  most  districts  gather- 
ing second  early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
will  be  almost  a  daily  operation,  and  as  a  general 
scircity   will  doubtless  ba  the  rule,  more   than 


ordinary  care  will  be  necessary  in  handling  the 
fruit.  Keswicks,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
Codlin  class,  being  especially  thin-skinned  and 
very  prone  to  injury,  should  not  be  piled  one  upon 
another  to  any  great  extent,  but  placed  in  shal- 
low baskets  on  layers  of  soft  Moss  or  hay.  These, 
together  with  Cellini  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, and  others  liable  to  shrivelling,  should  be 
stored  away  in  the  darkest  and  coolest  end  of  the 
fruit  room,  care  being  taken  that  all  bird-pecked 
and  otherwise  damaged  samples  are  kept  separate 
from  the  rest,  or  wholesale  rotting  will  be  the 
result.  In  picking  fruit  from  tall  standard  trees 
the  baskets  should  have  wooden  hooks  attached 
to  the  handles,  bj'  means  of  which  they  can  be 
suspended  from  the  branches  in  close  proximity 
to  the  picker,  or  stout  hempen  bags  worn  in  apron 
fashion  may  be  substituted.  In  storing  the  fruit 
it  should  be  transferred  from  basket  to  shelf  by 
hand,  and  not  tipped  out  roughly  so  as  to  cause 
bruising.  Long-keeping  sorts  with  firmer  skins 
may  be  heaped  up  somewhat,  as  not  only  are  they 
less  liable  to  damage  from  pressure,  but,  pro- 
vided due  sorting  has  been  carried  out,  loss  from 
decay  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  early  Codlin  section.  Not  only  in  southern 
counties,  but  in  midland  ones  also,  second  early 
Pears,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurrc? 
d'Amanlis,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  will  be  (|uite 
ready  for  removal  to  the  fruit  room.  Tomtits  and 
earwigs  being  more  numerous  this  season  than 
for  many  years,  rigid  sorting  will  be  necessary, 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  completed  one  half 
these  quick-ripening  varieties  should  be  removed 
to  the  coolest  and  darkest  place  that  can  be  found, 
not  necessarily  in  the  fruit  room.  December  and 
January  Pears  are  not  yet  suflnciently  .advanced 
towards  ripeness  to  warrant  removal  from  the 
trees,  and,  provided  they  are  well  netted  as  a  ])ro 
tection  against  birds,  they  will  lay  on  a  deal  of 
pulp  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  October. 
— John  Cr.\wfokd. 


APPLES  AND  THEIR  PRICES. 

Judging  from  reports  early  in  the  season  and 
almost  up  to  the  present  date,  the  Apple  crop 
generally  was  remarkably  light,  and  tho.se  wlio 
had  Apples  to  sell  anticipated  higli  prices.  I 
think  the  majority  of  sellers  will  find  that 
their  expectations  are  not  likely  to  be  realised 
when  the  account.s  of  sale  come  to  hand.  An- 
other matter  that  has  somewhat  astonished  me 
is  the  way  in  which  some  varieties  of  Apples 
have  advanced  in  price  and  others  fallen  this 
year.  In  a  few  instances  Ecklinville  Seedling 
a  fortaiglit  ago  made  about  £14  per  ton,  and 
the  price  has  now  gone  up  to  £19  ;  last  year  the 
average  was  about  £12  per  ton.  The  old  Kes- 
wick Codlin  only  fetched  £6  per  ton  la.st  year  ; 
this  year  it  is  making  just  double  that  figure. 
Worcester  Pearmain  last  year  was  eagerly  pur- 
chased at  £21  per  ton  ;  this  year  I  have  (uily 
made  i!14  per  ton  for  the  same  kind  up  to  the 
present,  and  this  for  larger  and  more  higldy 
coloured  samples.  Other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  the  curious  manner  in  which  some 
varieties  have  aiivanced  in  value  and  other.s 
receded.  Those  who  put  up  their  Apples  in  a 
careless  and  .slovenly  manner  will  perhaps  have 
been  taught  a  lesson  this  year,  as  they  have 
made  a  very  poor  price  indeed.  I  may  mention 
one  case  in  point.  A  fruit  grower  near  asked 
me  to  recommend  him  a  reliable  salesman.  ] 
happened  to  be  in  the  market  at  the  time  the 
Apples  were  sold.  They  were  of  fair  size,  fairly 
well  coloured  and  put  into  large  hampers — 
termed  pots— without  any  paper  or  other  pack- 
ing material  either  at  the  sides  or  bottom,  the 
top  being  covered  over  with  Bracken  and  tied 
down  with  string.  Needless  to  state,  the  fruit 
was  much  bruised  and  far  from  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  the  price  realised  was  2s.  per  pot.  A 
few   days  later  the   grower   saw    me   and   was 


indignant  that  I  had  recommended  him  to  such 
a  salesman.  On  attempting  to  explain  that  the 
fault  lay  entirely  with  his  atrocious  packing,  ho 
waxed  still  more  wroth.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
such  instances  that  I  could  quote.  I  feel  sure  it 
would  be  almost  incredible  it  it  could  be  correctly 
estimated  how  much  is  lost  annually  by  bad 
paL-king,  and  I  also  think  no  body  of  men  are 
so  slow  to  learn  to  mend  their  ways  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  ordinary  British  farmer.  In  face  of 
the  depression  in  trade  and  the  consequent 
tightness  of  money,  it  is  probable  that  no  par- 
ticularly high  prices  will  be  realised  for  Apples 
this  season,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  no 
very  low  ones  will  be  made  for  fair  samples 
properly  packed.  In  the  United  States  the  crop 
is  st.ated  to  be  considerably  below  the  average. 
In  Canada,  the  estimate  is  for  three-fourth? 
of  a  crop.  If  the  States  have  not  enough  Apples 
for  home  purposes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
supplies  will  be  drawn  from  Canada,  this  re- 
ducing the  exports  to  this  country.  Another 
point  against  the  Apples  from  America  is  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  confidence  in  them  by  buyers  in  this 
country.  Many  complaints  were  made  last  year 
as  to  the  want  of  care  in  grading.  One  of  the 
largest  purchasers  in  the  north  informed  me 
that  inferior  fruit  was  frequently  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrels  last  winter.  And  again  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  barrels  of  Apples 
arrive  in  good  condition.  Most  weeks  through 
the  winter  I  receive  sheets  describing  what  cer- 
tain vessels  have  brought  over,  the  number  of 
barrels,  and  the  varieties  ;  a  large  proportion 
is  marked  as  inferior,  and  only  fetches  a  very 
low  price  in  consequence.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  these  consignments  from  over  the 
water  aH'ect  the  price  of  our  native  products 
immensely,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  that 
no  Apples  in  the  world  will  cc.nupare  favourably 
with  our  own  if  well  grown,  carefully  graded, 
packed  properly,  and  also  sent  to  the  best  mar- 
kets. W.  G.  C. 


PlumWashingtOD.— My  experience  with  this 
Plum  is  altogether  different  to  that  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, as  noted  on  p.  24.3.  We  have  one  tree  growing 
against  a  rather  low  wall  facing  east  which  never 
misses  a  crop,  neither  does  it  make  any  gross 
growth.  Against  a  due  south  wall  we  had  a  large 
tree  of  it,  and  for  eight  years  it  never  produced  a 
single  fruit,  but  made  any  amount  of  strong 
growth  in  spite  of  repeated  root-pruning.  At 
last  the  tree  was  cut  out.  I  have  several  times 
heard  it  said  that  this  Plum  does  not  succeed 
against  a  south  wall. — E.  M. 

Early  planting  of  Peach  trees.— In  writing 
of  the  Peach  it  is  well  to  add  the  Nectarine  also,  as 
the  two  are  closely  allied  as  regards  their  cul- 
ture. Nectarines  should  get  the  warmest  corner. 
I  advise  early  planting  of  both  classet  for  various 
reasons,  the  chief  being  that  the  tress  are  benefited 
by  removal  if  done  carefully.  By  early  planting 
there  is  far  less  anxiety  as  to  their  welfare  the 
following  summer,  and  given  liberal  treatment 
there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  and  vigorous 
growth.  Some  say  that  it  is  not  good  [)olicy  to 
plant  trees  that  have  scarcely  finished  their 
growth,  because  the  wood  gets  injured  by  the 
bark  shrivelling.  There  is  danger  with  trees 
grown  thickly  together  in  nurseries  and  not  well 
ripened,  but  where  the  trees  are  home  grown  and 
the  wood  ripened  there  is  much  gain  in  early 
planting.  Even  with  trees  grown  for  sale  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  till  the  last  leaf  has  fallen.  If 
selected  early  and  the  jjlaces  prepared  for  the  new 
trees,  there  will  be  little  delay.  The  tops  of  the 
shoots  if  at  all  green  are  of  little  consequence, 
these  being  removed  at  the  spring  pruning.  By 
early  planting  the  purchaser  is  able  to  select  much 
better  trees  and  to  lift  them  more  carefully  before 
there  is  such  a  pressure  of  work.  When  selected 
later,  severe  frost  often  intervenes  and  delay 
arises.     I  have  for  some  time  noted  how  well  the 
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early  iilanted  trees  succeed  cfimpared  to  those 
plniited  late.  On  light  soil  it  is  well  to  plant  before 
the  trees  lose  all  their  leaves.  Many  who  have  a 
reserve  can  plant  at  the  end  of  September,  as 
when  young  specimens  are  grown  specially  for 
tilling  up  gaps  or  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones, 
they  lift  with  such  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  that  the 
leaves  do  not  flag,  the  plants  taking  readily  to  the 
soil  and  making  roots  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is 
lasy  to  grow  a  few  young  trees  for  this  purpose,  as 
by  ordering  small  ones  yearly  they  come  in  next 
season  for  the  early  planting.  Those  bought  in 
later  are  grown  on  for  the  following  season.  By 
this  means  a  reserve  of  healthy  trees  is  secured  at 
small  cost.  The  small  trees  are  most  reasonable  ; 
whereas  larger  or  fruiting  ones  cost  much  more  in 
proportion.— G.  Wvtiies. 

The  best  late  Gooseberry.— For  years  I  have 
been  trying  a  number  of  Gooseberries  to  discover 
the  best  late  ones.  For  flavour  I  can  find  no  kind 
to  equal  Red  Warrington.  It  is  of  good  size,  high 
colour  and  splendid  flavour.  This  year  I  had 
fine  berries  to  send  in  for  dessert  until  August  27, 
and  this  from  oiien  quarters.  The  season  may  be 
lengthened  by  growing  the  trees  on  a  north  wall. 
Ripe  Gooseberries  are  as  highly  thought  of  here  as 
any  kind  of  fruit  grown. — J.  Crook. 

Plums.— The  securing  of  a  supply  of  the  very 
best  samples  of  these  delicious  fruits  over  a  long 
season  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  because  not 
a  few  varieties  are  of  very  fugitive  value — soon  in, 
soon  over,  and  in  that  way  often  much  wasted  and 
disappointing.  At  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Mr.  Crook, 
from  a  cold  house  in  which  Coe'stiolden  Drop  fruits 
remarkably,  is  very  well  able  to  put  a  dish  of  good 
fruit  on  the  table  as  late  as  the  middle  of  >fovember. 
At  Hackwood  Park,  where  Mr.  Bowerman  has  such 
great  wall  space,  very  few  Plums  are  grown  on 
bush  trees,  and  nearly  all  on  wall  trees.  As  a 
result  the  fruits  are  much  finer  and  better  finished 
and  crops  are  very  much  more  constant.  Plums 
do  remarkably  well  on  the  stiff  soil  where  Pears 
when  they  get  a  few  years  old  will  do  indiflierently. 
They  make  splendid  growth,  are  kept  thin,  and 
ripen  their  wood  thoroughly.  One  selection  grown 
is  a  largeone,  and  comprises  of  kitchen  kinds  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  Czar,  Sultan,  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Belgian  Purple,  Archduke, 
Monarch,  and  Grand  Duke.  All  these  are  first 
class  of  their  kind,  and  because  so  successional 
have  a  very  lengthened  season.  Then  of  dessert 
sorts.  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Denniston'sSuperb, 
Jefferson's,  Brahy's  Green  Gage,  Late  Transparent 
Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  make  up  a  fine  selec- 
tion. There  are,  however,  several  others,  such  as 
I'rince  Englebert,  Angelina  Burdett,  Purple  Gage, 
&c.,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety.  All  the 
trees  are  netted ,  an  indispensable  precaution  in  such 
a  wooded  district,  but  this  is  much  easier  done  on 
walls  than  otherwise.— A.  D. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  AUGUST  AND 
SEPTEMBER. 

By  some  connoisseurs  of  fruit  it  may  be  urged 
that  Strawberries  during  these  mouths  are  not 
really  desirable,  or  at  any  rate  tliat  the  return 
in  the  way  of  a  crop  is  nut  couimensuratc  with 
the  outlay.  Whatever  opini(jn  may  be  enter- 
tained on  the  former  score  cannot  obtain  in  the 
latter  when  the  plants  liave  been  well  managed. 
For  the  dessert  there  is  no  other  similar  fruit 
that  can  take  the  place  of  the  Strawberry ;  it  is 
essentially  by  itself  in  this  respect  in  every  way. 
If  further  proof  of  this  were  wanting,  one  has 
only  to  point  to  the  thousands  of  plants  which 
are  forced  every  spring  in  both  private  and 
market  gardens.  In  this  fact  alone  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  popularity.  I  consider, 
therefore,  that  no  excuse  need  be  made  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  culture  of  late  Straw- 
berries. 

Having  a  wish  to  obtain  a  specially  good  late 
crop  of  fruit  this  atitumn,  I  laid  my  plans  accord- 


ingly. The  first  process  was  to  prepare  a  i)lot 
of  open  ground  by  double  or  deep  digging,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  being  u.sed, 
with  both  lime  and  soot  in  addition,  these  latter 
ingredients  being  most  desirable  to  destroy,  as 
far  as  possible,  both  slugs  and  wireworm,  the 
latter  of  which  I  have  found  very  troublesome 
amongst  Strawberries.  I  fixed  upon  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  as  the  most  likely  va- 
riety to  suit  my  juirpose — a  Strawberry,  by  the 
liy,  tliat  has  much  too  long  a  name,  as  well  a.s 
one  which,  according  to  fruit  catalogues,  is  not 
spelled  correctly.  I  have  adopted  this  method, 
but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  shotild  be 
"  H6ricourt  de  Thiery,"  who  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  was  the  engineer-in-chief  of 
Paris.  The  plants  selected  were  those  which 
had  been  forced  early,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  having  been  gathered  during  March  and 
the  early  part  of  April.  These  plants  had  been 
forced  in  a  rational  manner,  being  afterwards 
gradually  hardened  off  and  eventually  planted 
out  by  "the  middle  of  April  for  the  earliest 
batch  uutil  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  later 
one.  I  did  not  disturb  the  roots  beyond  re- 
moving all  the  crocks,  having  some  doubts 
whether  to  do  so  or  not  at  the  time.  The  pre- 
caution was  taken  of  planting  so  as  to  allow  of 
about  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  upon  the  old  ball, 
and  the  soil  around  the  ball  was  made  thoroughly 
firm.  Nearly  every  plant  started  off  into  fresh 
growth  in  a  few  weeks,  watering,  of  course, 
liaving  to  be  attended  to  on  several  dift'erent 
occasions  up  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
weather  happened  to  be  dry.  The  rains  which 
afterwards  fell  so  frequently  just  suited  the 
plant.s,  and  they  gained  in  vigour  rapidly. 
They  commenced  to  show  flower-spikes  in 
plenty  by  the  middle  of  June,  but  these  were 
picked  off  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  I 
allowed  them  all  to  remain,  the  first  ripe  fruit 
being  picked  on  September  2.  Taking  the  sea- 
son into  consideration,  I  think  I  should  have 
done  better  if  I  had  ceased  picking  off  the 
flower-spikes  by  the  end  of  June  ;  this  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  however,  which  one  cannot  be 
expected  to  foresee.  I  shall  try  the  two 
periods  named  another  season  and  note  the  re- 
sults. 

Had  I  wanted  to  secure  as  strong  plants  as 
possible  this  season  without  any  fruit  until 
early  next  year,  in  the  usual  course  I  should 
have  broken  up  the  old  balls  somewhat  ;  this 
would  no  doubt  have  tended  to  produce  a 
better  growth,  but  a  check  at  the  start  would 
have  ensued,  which  I  was  desirous  to  avoid.  I 
have  been  particularly  .struck  with  the  very 
superior  flavour  of  this  Strawberry  when 
grown  under  these  conditions  to  what  it 
possesses  early  in  the  season  from  out  of 
doors.  The  flavour  is  much  richer  with  less 
of  the  acidity,  which  then  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristic. The  colour  at  this  season  is  also  of  a 
deeper  shade  and  the  fruits  have  stood  the 
past  rainy  weather  surprisingly  well,  better,  in 
fact,  than  I  have  known  them  to  do  under 
the  ordinary  culture,  when,  of  the  two,  the  leaf 
growth  is  excessive — so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to 
bury  the  fruit,  bearing  it  down  upon  the 
ground,  thus  no  doubt  tending  in  a  measure  to 
produce  the  acidity.  With  some  amount  of 
warm  weather,  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  us,  I  have  every  expectation  of  con- 
tinuing to  get  good  dishes  for  another  month, 
or  at  least  to  the  end  of  this  month.  I  could 
have  had  these  plants  in  fruit  nearly  or  quite  a 
month  earlier  had  I  so  desired  ;  a  continuation 
could  thus  have  been  formed  between  the  late 
kinds,  as  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  and  Latest  of 
All,  which  when  grown  upon  a  cool  spot  or 
under  a  north  wall  will  give  very  satisfactory 


nisults.  I  am  in  a  measure  desirous  to  know,  if 
by  cutting  off  tlie  spikes  of  these  same  j)l,ant8 
next  year  up  to  the  end  of  Jvine,  whetlier  I 
shall  again  be  able  to  fruit  them  in  the  autumn. 
Tliis  I  have  not  so  far  given  a  trial  to,  but  a 
part  at  least  will  be  so  tried  next  season. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  take  the  latest  crop 
from  i)ot  plants,  using  those  that  were  forced 
early,  but  this  involves  more  labour  than  can  in 
every  case  be  spared  ;  it  also  requires  more  room 
under  glass,  as  tlie  plants  must  have  some 
protection  wh(;n  in  ])ots  after  being  forced.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  another  well  known 
Strawberry — La  Grosse  Sucrce — would  also  an- 
swer for  planting  out  after  forcing  so  as  to 
secure  an  autimiu  crop.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  select  healthy  plants,  not  such  as  have 
been  forced  hard,  thus  having  all  their  vitality, 
as  it  were,  taken  out  of  them,  and  beyond  doubt 
infested  with  red  spider  also.  I  am  rather  sur- 
l)rised  that  more  is  not  made  of  pot  Strawber- 
ries after  forcing  for  this  particular  purpose. 
With  a  warm  border  or  open  plot  of  ground  and 
a  ]ilentiful  supply  of  water  during  dry  se.-isons 
a  failure  would  be  most  remote.  If  afterwards 
the  ground  were  needed  for  other  crops  the 
plants  could  be  done  away  with  after  the  au- 
tumn fruiting ;  if  otherwise,  they  will  produce  good 
crops  again  in  the  regular  way  next  summer.  The 
Quatre  Saisons  or  alpine  Strawberries  are  also 
well  worthy  of  more  consideration  ;  they  crop 
very  freely,  are  extremely  hardy,  and  have  a 
piquant  flavour  peculiarly  their  own. 

G.  M. 


Nectarines   on   open   walls. — Mr.   Young's 

note  on  the  above  at  p.  219  is  opportune,  as  many 
interested  in  the  question  will  now  be  making  new 
plans  and  selections.     Nectarines  succeed  well  in 
this   locality,  and  this   season,   in   spite   of   such 
miserable  weather,  we  have  had  a  ((uantity  of  very 
fine  fruits  in  the  open.    Last  year  the  crop  was  enor- 
mous. It  is  strange  how  Nectarines  behave  in  differ- 
ent localities.    Here  Lord  Napier  rarely  ever  fails  to 
finish  well,  and  we  have  no  special  means  of  has- 
tening the  fruit,   such  as  glass  copings,  and  in 
spring  only  double  fish-nets  are  used  for  a  short 
time.     When  I  lived  in  Mr.  Young's  county,  and 
the  garden  consisted  of  stiff  clayey  soil,  I  rarely 
had  a  perfect  fruit  on  the  open  wall,  so  that  I  can 
well  understand  his  objection.     In  an  adjoining 
county — Gloucestershire — Nectarines  always  suc- 
ceeded well,  the  soil  being  light  and  containing 
much   lime.     Even    such   varieties  as   Pitma&ton 
Orange  flourished  in  the  open,  but  a  glass  coping 
formed   the   protection   at   certain  times    of    the 
year.     Soils  are  of  great  importance  in  the  culture 
of  the  Nectarine.     In  the  warmer  parts  of  England 
even  walls  are  essential.     With  light  soils  one  can 
feed  and  mulch  ;  whereas  with  clayey  material  it  is 
more  difficult  to  treat  the  roots  as  required  to  get 
the  best  results,  as  Nectarines  must  have  plenty  of 
roots  near  the  surface.    Seeing  how  well  such  varie- 
ties as  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Pine-apple  and  Hard- 
wick  succeeded  on  a  south  aspect  a  short  time  ago, 
I  planted  a  quantity  of  thenewer  kinds  on  a  south- 
western as|}ect  and  am  pleased   with  the  results, 
the  be.sit  being  Dryden,  Goldoni,  Humboldt,  Spen- 
ser, Advance   and   Milton.     They  are    against  a 
high    wall    and   are  what  are   termed  "riders," 
having  stems  of  3  feet  to  4  feet.     The  trees  are 
planted  between  Peaches  ;  indeed,  all  our  Necta- 
rines   both   on  south  and  west  aspects  are  rider 
trained  trees,  as  I  find  the  fruit  ripens  much  better 
when  at  the  top  of  the  wall.     The  wood  gets  well 
ripened   and    is   in   better   condition    than    when 
nearer   the   soil.     I   also   intend  giving  the  new- 
Early  Rivers  a  warm  wall  to  test  its  behaviour  in 
the  open.— G.  Wythes,  Syon  Bouse. 

Apple  Bismarck. — Every  year  this  valuable 
variety  appears  to  become  a  greater  favourite 
with  planters.  Several  nurserymen  have  recently 
informed  me  that  the  orders  for  Bismarck  in- 
crease annually  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  this  is  one  of 
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the  best  tests  as  to  the  value  of  any  variety,  for 
if  it  were  not  proving  a  really  first- class  Apple, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  call  for  it.  The  trees 
here  are  bearing  an  excellent  crop,  and  the  fruit 
is  not  only  larger,  but  also  more  highly  coloured 
than  any  previous  year.  One  grower  for  market 
sent  all  his  fruit  of  Bismarck  away  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  making  14s.  per  cwt.  If  the  same  had 
been  kept  until  now  they  would  have  got  their 
colour  on  and  have  realised  h.alf  as  much  again, 
which  shows  the  folly  of  selling  Apples  before 
they  are  really  fit  for  market. — W.  G.  C. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
September  25. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  this,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  meetings  of  the 
year  as  far  as  diffusing  more  information  and 
creating  an  increased  taste  for  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  are  concerned,  was  most  unpropitious  as 
regards  the  weather.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  desirability  of  extending  all  such  meetings 
over  at  least  two  daj's,  if  not  three.  If  this  were 
done,  more  time  could  be  allowed  for  discussing 
the  various  points  raised  by  the  lecturers  in  the 
able  papers  which  were  read  on  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  for  the  careful  comparison  of  the  various 
exhibits  for  the  identification  of  species  and  varie- 
ties that  are  none  too  common,  and  for  the  correct 
nomenclature  of  others  upon  which  some  amount 
of  confusion  exists.  A  meeting  that  extends  over 
six  hours  only  is  much  too  condensed  for  this  to 
be  done  in  an  effectual  manner,  and  when  the 
elements  are  also  unfavourable  for  the  taking  of 
notes  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  such 
an  important  gathering  as  this  last  one  has  been. 
The  subjects  brought  together  on  this  occasion 
in  the  usual  manner  of  the  fortnightly  gatherings 
comprised  of  Orchids  but  a  few,  altliough 
amongst  these  there  were  some  very  meritori- 
ous exhibits.  Chiswick  is  not  a  good  centre 
for  Orchid  growers  to  reach  ;  hence  no  doubt  the 
meeting  in  this  respect  fell  short  in  a  measure,  al- 
though just  at  this  season  there  are  rarely  so 
many  exhibits  displayed.  Dahlias,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  staged  in  quantity,  these  demonstrat- 
ing more  than  ever  the  important  fact  that  the 
Cactus  varieties  are  fast  increasing  in  popularity, 
to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  so-called 
shows  and  fancies.  Gladioli  were  finely  shown  by 
the  well-known  growers  at  Cambridge.  A  large 
group  of  sweet-scented  Geraniums  came  from 
Gunnersbury  House,  these  and  a  few  other  things, 
early  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  particular, 
helping  to  render  the  meeting  all  the  more  interest- 
ing. Fruit  was  not  nearly  so  plentiful,  but  this 
is  easily  accounted  for  with  the  fruit  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  so  near  at  hand.  Some  few  col- 
lections of  vegetables  were  shown,  but  the  chief 
things  to  be  learned  therefrom  were  what  to  avoid 
rather  than  what  to  grow,  there  being  a  most 
decided  element  of  coarseness  to  be  seen  therein. 
This  does  not  refer,  however,  to  the  certificated 
subjects,  which  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of 
success  under  such  conditions.  No  finer  place  than 
the  grand  old  vinery  at  Chiswick  could  be  chosen 
for  such  meetings. 

OrcMd  Committee. 

Many  beautiful  novelties  came  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  a  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 
each  of  the  following  : — 

Sophro-Cattley.\  eximia. — This  lovely  Orchid, 
a  cross  between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful bi-generic  hybrids  yet  raised  by  Mr.  Seden. 
It  has  more  the  aspect  of  the  Sophronitis,  and 
might  be  even  taken  for  a  very  large  form  of  the 
beautiful  grandiflora.  The  flowers,  however,  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Cattleya,  whilst  the 
colour,  as  far  as  we  could  discern   in   the  dim 


light,  is  brilliant,  shining,  so  to  say,  rose,  relieved 
by  a  network  of  dark  veins,  the  petals  much 
broader  than  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  of  a  much 
riclier  tone,  set  off'  at  the  extreme  base  by  intense 
yellow,  ornamented  with  a  few  purplish  lines. 
The  plant  is  quite  dwarf.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  ARKOLDI.S:.  —  This,  like  a  very 
large  form  of  C.  bellatulum,  is  a  cross  between 
that  Lady's  Slipper  and  C.  superciliare.  It  far 
more  resembles  the  former  than  the  latter  parent. 
The  robust  waxy  flower  is  between  4  in.  and  5  in. 
across.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour  as  regards  the  ground,  enriched  with 
many  dark  crimson  blotches,  as  one  sees  in  C. 
bellatulum.  The  plant  seems  a  strong  grower 
and  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  bu'olor  ccerulea. — There  is  great 
charm  in  this  remarkably  distinct  form  of  C. 
bicolor.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  about  equal 
width  and  length  and  of  a  clear,  pleasing  green 
colour.  Against  this  one  gets  the  bold  waxy- 
white  column  and  quite  ashy-green  lip.  From 
Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

An  award  of  merit  wont  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

L.klio-Cattleya  Nysa  var.  piota.— A  very 
beautiful  flower,  a  cross  between  L.  crispa  and 
Cattleya  Warscewiczi,  the  flower  of  large  size,  with 
narrow  sepals  and  broader  petals,  both  of  a  warm 
rosy  purple  shade,  the  lip  deep  crimson-purple,  set 
off'  by  a  thin  waxy  white  margin.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

L.1';uo-C.\ttleya  Nysa  var.  superba. — This  is 
a  well-named  hybrid  from  the  same  exhibitors.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  reverse  cross  to  that  mentioned 
above,  the  flower  delicate  lilac-purple  in  shade, 
with  deep  crimson-purple  lip,  and  white  frilled 
margin  ;  the  throat  yellow. 

L.t:LIO-CATTLEYA  NySA  VAR.  PURPUREA. — As 
suggested  by  the  name,  this  is  darker  than  the 
others.  There  is  more  purple  in  the  colouring  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip  is  of  an  intense 
shade.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cattleya  Wellsi. — A  very  good  hybrid  Cat- 
tleya, but  the  parentage  was  not  stated.  The 
flowers  are  rather  large,  the  sepals  and  petals 
touched  with  a  rose-purple  tint,  the  lip  deep 
crimson.     Shown  by  Mr.  Wells,  Broomfield,  Sale. 

A  botanical  certificate  went  to  the  following  : — 

Dendrobium  cruentum.  —  A  curious  flower, 
small,  greenish  in  colour,  the  lip  enriched  with 
orange-red  in  the  centre.  A  very  distinct  and 
pleasing  kind.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

There  were  few  gioups.  The  chief  one  came 
from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  who  had  a  number 
of  interesting  things,  amongst  them  Oncidium 
triquetrum,  the  pretty  La;lia  Oweniana,  the 
flowers  neat  in  form  and  white,  except  the  crim- 
son-purple lip.  Aerides  Lawrenciai  was  repre- 
sented by  a  fine  plant  with  large  3'ellowish  white 
flowers  tipped  with  crimson.  Also  of  note  were 
Cypripedium  Batalini,  a  cross  between  C.  purpu- 
ratum  and  C.  Argus  ;  Cattleya  albanensis,  rose 
colour,  the  lip  deep  purple,  with  still  richer 
centre ;  C.  a.  rosea,  which  has,  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, more  rose  colouring  in  the  flower  ;  and  the 
powerfully  .  scented  Swan  Orchid  (Cycnoches 
chlorochilum).  Many  cut  flowers  came  from  the 
Stand  Hall  collection  of  Mr.  Statter.  A  very  fine 
form  of  Cattleya  Leopoldi  is  called  Stand  Hall, 
the  flowers  heavily  spotted  with  chocolate-purple 
on  a  deep  gold  ground.  C.  aurea  superba  is  worth 
mention  as  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  type,  which 
it  excels  in  boldness  of  form  and  colour.  Two 
forms  of  C.  granulosa  exhibited  were  called  re- 
spectively gigantea  and  delicata,  the  former  con- 
spicuous for  its  very  large  flowers,  little  spotted, 
and  the  latter  yellowish,  spotted  crimson-purple, 
the  lip  very  deep  in  colour,  gold  at  the  base  and 
with  a  white  frilled  margin.  From  Mr.  C.  L. 
Ingram,  Godalming  (gardener,  Mr.  Bond),  came 
a  fine  spike  of  La4ia  elegans  Ingrami,  the  flowers 
of  a  clouded  rose-pur[)le  colour,  the  lip  deep  crim- 
son-purple.    A  Cypripedium   named    Rosy   Gem 


from  the  same  exhibitor  is  a  bright  flower,  much 
like  C.  Sedeni.  Mr.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  had  some  remarkably  well-flowered 
plants  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.  Cy- 
pripedium Astraja  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
is  an  interesting  hybrid  between  C.  philippinense 
—  better  known  as  C.  hevigatum — and  C.  Spioeri- 
anum,  with  much  of  the  character  of  the  latter, 
but  it  has  narrow  twisted  petals,  several  inches 
long  and  purplish  rose  in  colour. 

Floral  Committee. 

As  many  plants  were  certificated  on  the  present 
occasion  as  at  any  previous  meeting.  A  first-class 
certificate  went  to  each  of  the  following  : — 

Vitis  Coionetle. — We  wish  more  interest 
were  shown  in  the  many  lovely  Vines.  This  is  a 
kind  of  great  beauty,  the  leaves  broad,  little 
lobed  and  bright  crimson,  a  few  plants  of  this 
making  a  brave  show  of  colour.  The  foliage  is 
far  broader,  stouter  and  bolder  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  Vines.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Ilex  aurea  Lawsoniana. — This,  one  of  the  va- 
riegated Hollies,  is  also  known  as  I.  Law.soniana 
variegata.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery  and 
ovate  in  shape,  deep  green,  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a  well-variegated  and  handsome  kind. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Veronica  cupressoides.  —  This  is  a  dense 
branching  species  from  Middle  Island,  New  Zea- 
land, and  better  known,  perhaps,  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  V.  salicornioides.  From  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son. 

Veronica  salicornioides. — This  was  also  given 
a  first-class  certificate.  The  true  V.  salicornioides 
is  quite  distinct.  These  New  Zealand  Veronicas 
are  very  interesting,  but  too  tender  as  a  rule  in 
English  gardens.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Veronica  ly'copodioides. — A  distinct  shrubby 
species  from  New  Zealand,  dense  and  branched. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Zephyranthes  carinata. — This  is  a  lovely 
flower,  not  hardy,  except  in  warm  soil  in  sunny 
aspects  in  the  southern  counties.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  as  long  ago  as  1824  and  bears 
large,  blight  rose  -  coloured  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  The  plant  was  in  a  pot.  From  Earl  Cow- 
per,  Panshanger,  Hertford  (gardener,  Mr.  Fitt). 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

Cactus  Dahlia  Earl  of  Pembroke. — This  is  a 
good  deep  i)urple-coloured  flower,  darker  in  the 
centre,  the  form  of  the  petals  of  the  true  Cactus 
type. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Harmony. — This  is  another 
welcome  acciuisition  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  con- 
cerned, if  only  they  are  thrown  well  above  the 
leaves.  That  is  the  great  point.  The  colour  is 
yellow,  touched  with  reddish  orange. 

Cactus  Dahlia  The  Bishop.— A  very  distinct 
Cactus  kind,  the  flower  not  large,  but  neat,  and 
true  to  its  section,  the  pointed  petals  bright 
orange-red.  All  the  above  came  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Eriocnema  Sander.-e. — The  Eriocnemas  are 
closely  .allied  to  the  Bertolonias,  and  require  the 
same  treatment.  This  kind  is  of  great  beauty, 
the  large  leaves  deep  green,  relieved  by  silvery 
variegation,  very  distinct  and  pleasing.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  and  dense  like  the  Bertolonias. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Acer  purpurascens  Nizetti. — We  do  not  care 
for  this  variety — at  least  as  shown,  but  a  full 
grown  tree  of  it  might  present  a  more  pleasing 
aspect.  The  variegation  is  deep  green  and  rather 
dingy  yellow.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Rose  (Tea)  Maman  Cochet. — A  lovely  boxful 
of  flowers  of  this  beautiful  new  Tea  variety  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  If  these 
were  gathered  from  the  open,  then  the  variety  is 
the  more  precious.  The  flowers  are  full,  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  white,  suff'used  with  a  pretty 
salmon-pink  shade,  the  petals  broad  and  stout. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mr.s.  F.  Fell.— A  very  beau- 
tiful variety,   white,   with  pointed,   true  Cactus 
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petals,  the  centre  of  the  flower  lemonyellow. 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Daiima  (sinci.k)  J.  Merger. — A  pleasing  va- 
riety, with  broad,  yet  neat,  and  not  coarse  Howers 
of  a  rose  colour.     From  Mr.  Ware. 

DAirLiA  .John'  Welch. — A  deep  crimson  flower, 
full,  and  with  darker  centre.  From  Mr.  G.  Hum- 
phries, Chippenham. 

(Jladkilus  CY(iNET. — A  pretty  name  for  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  creamy  white,  tinted  with  delicate 
rose,  the  lower  segments  of  a  soft  yellow  shade  at 
the  base.  A  bold,  strong  spike.  From  Messrs. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

(iLADioLus  Muriel. — This  has  a  strong  spike  of 
well-shaped  deep  crimson  flowers,  each  segment 
with  a  line  of  white  down  the  centre.  A  variety 
of  decided  colour.     From  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co. 

Gladioli-s  Little  Dorrit. — The  flower  of  this 
is  not  very  large,  but  pleasing,  white,  the  lower 
segment  purple-rose,  forming,  so  to  say,  a  rect- 
angle within,  which  is  a  yellow  suffusion.  From 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co. 

Dahlia  Shottesham  Hero.— A  fineshow Dahlia, 
the  flowers  large,  full,  and  clear  in  colour,  white, 
tipped  with  rose -purple.  From  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Turner.— This  belongs  more  to 
the  decorative  class.  The  flowers  have  broad 
petals  of  a  very  clear  bright  yellow  colour.  From 
Mr.  Turner. 

Chrysanthemu.m  Rose  Wells.  —  An  early 
flowering  variety,  very  free,  dwarf,  bushy,  and 
smothered  with  fair-sized  rose  flowers,  with  silvery 
reverse  to  the  florets.  It  is  a  good  kind.  From 
Mr.  Wells,  Redhill. 

Chrysanthemum  JIiss  Dorothy  Frankland. — 
A  very  beautiful  incurved  Japanese  variety.  The 
flower  is  full,  and  composed  of  rather  narrow  rich 
yellow  florets,  each  floret  divided  at  the  apex. 
It  represents  quite  a  distinct  form.  From  Mr. 
Wells. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Horniman. — This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  not  exactly  a  Cactus,  yet  of  that 
type.  The  petals  are  rather  narrow,  jjointed,  and 
yellow,  touched  with  a  reddish  tint,  this  in  a 
more  pronounced  tone,  forming  a  bold  margin. 
From  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  Novelty. — A  fine  fancy  flower,  not  too 
large  or  coarse ;  the  colour  delicate  rose  with 
deeply  coloured  stripes.  From  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Farnham. 

The  various  displays  occupied  much  space.  A 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  for  his 
splendid  group  of  Cape  Pelargoniums.  They 
were  arranged  on  the  lawn  facing  the  council 
room,  and  consisted  of  about  forty  specimens, 
thoroughly  well  grown,  in  about  twenty-seven 
varieties.  They  were  all  of  large  size,  but  the 
biggest  were  the  specimens  of  Radula  major,  each 
being  8  feet  0  inches  wide  and  in  tubs,  the  foli- 
age remarkably  healthy.  We  made  note,  too,  of 
such  formsas  Little  Gem,  Countess  of  Devon,  Scarlet 
Unique,  Capitatum,  Shottesham  Pet,  Pheasant's- 
foot,  Quercifolium,  Fragrans,  Rollisson's  Unique 
(one  of  the  best  of  its  class),  Odoratum,  and  Fair 
Ellen.  One  does  not  often  see  this  class  so  finely 
represented.  Mr.  Hudson  also  had  a  very  light 
and  graceful  arrangement  of  cut  Dahlias,  the  col- 
ours of  the  flowers,  chiefly  pompons,  well  har- 
monised (bronze  medal).  A  silver-gilt  medal  went 
to  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  for  a 
very  large  display,  principally  Gladioli,  remark- 
ably fine  for  so  late  in  the  season.  Three  of  the 
finest  are  described  above,  and  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  other  kinds,  some  seedlings  of  great  pro- 
mise. The  same  firm  had  some  good  bunches 
of  the  commoner  h.ardy  plants  in  flower  now, 
as  Montbretias,  Cactus  Dahlias  of  leading  varie- 
ties, and  cut  blooms  of  Roses.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  had  a  very  large  display  of  cut  Dahlias 
banked  up  in  profusion,  and  representing  all 
types  from  Cactus  to  single  forms  (silver-gilt 
medal).  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  for  a  very  fine  display,  num- 
bering about  nine  boxes,  of  show  kinds,  reiire- 
senting  .all  the  leading  types,  the  blooms  remark- 
ably  fresh  and  clear   in   colour.     Mr.  Mortimer, 


Farnham,  showed  Dahlias  well,  one  form  called 
Stephen  Walker,  a  show  kind,  being  of  a  charming 
colour,  almost  pink,  touched  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.  Many  other  classes  were  represented, 
making  an  instructive  display  (silver-gilt  medal). 
The  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  (^o.  were  chiefly  of  the  Cactus  class,  the 
majority  of  them  raised  by  the  firm.  Want  of 
space  prevents  mention  of  names,  but  the  finest 
are  described  above.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  con- 
tributed a  quantity  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Francis 
Humphries,  a  rather  large  variety,  orange-red 
or  bright  terracotta  in  colour  ;  Mona  Bailey,  a 
pretty  pompon,  French  white  tinted  blush  ;  and 
lona,  a  good  yellow  of  the  s.ame  type,  being  note- 
worthy (silver  medal). 

A  very  interesting  group  of  cut  flowers  was 
that  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 
Of  Lilies  there  were  L.  speciosum  punctatum, 
richly  spotted,  the  beautiful  Melpomene,  Kra-t- 
zeri,  and  L.  neilgherrense,  also  a  fine  mass 
of  L.  Henryi.  L.  Thunbergianum  atro-san- 
guineura  was  shown,  flowering  the  second  time, 
and  an  interesting  flower  was  Calochortus 
Bonplandianus,  the  flower  nodding,  crimson  out- 
side, rich  yellow,  freely  spotted  within  the  Fritil- 
laria-like  cup,  so  to  say.  Montbretias  were  shown 
in  variety,  including  the  beautiful  aurea  imperia- 
lis,  the  finest  of  all,  also  the  reddish  Watsonia 
Meriana.  A  variegated  form  of  the  British  Arundo 
phragmites,  called  aurea  variegata,  is  a  distinct 
form  found  by  the  side  of  the  type,  and  constant 
(silver  medal).  A  group  of  hardy  autumn  flowers 
in  many  varieties  came  from  Miss  Debenham,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Albans  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  Wells, 
Redhill,  showed  four  boxfuls  of  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds  (bronze  medal). 

Mr.  Turner  had  several  fine  show  Dahlias,  and 
that  lovelydeep  crimson  pompon  called  Matchless. 
Edith  Turner  is  a  small  Cactus  form,  very  distinct, 
the  colour  crimson,  shot  with  purple-magenta. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter  had  seedling  show  Dahlias,  and 
Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
variegated-leaved  Hypericum  Moserianumtricolor, 
the  leaves  deep  pink,  yellow  and  green ;  it  is 
rather  pretty.  Messrs.  Sander  showed  a  fine 
mass  of  Begonia  Rajah,  the  leathery  leaves  bronzy 
green,  with  deep  green  veins  and  reddish  under- 
surface.  Vitis  flexuosa,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  is  a  pretty  kind,  with  small  lobed  leaves  of 
brilliant  crimson  colour.  Mr.  Cummins,  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Wallington,  had  in  flower 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Barron  staged  the  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes selected  last  week  as  most  meritorious,  and 
the  awards  were  now  confirmed. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  :  — 

Plum  Rivers'  Monarch. — The  fruit  of  this  is 
large,  roundish  oval,  dark  purple,  and  of  good 
quality.  The  tree  is  of  robust  growth,  doing  well 
as  a  standard.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  ,at  the  end 
of  September,  is  invaluable  in  wet  seasons,  not 
being  liable  to  crack.  The  tree  is  also  very  free 
bearing.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son, 
Great  Berkhamsted. 

French  Bean  Veitch's  Climbing. — A  new  va- 
riety of  great  merit.  It  grows  6  feet  high,  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  long,  narrow,  handsome 
pods,  which  are  very  fleshy  and  of  delicate 
flavour.  This  new  Bean  has  this  season  been  ex- 
hibited on  several  occasions  and  is  wonderfully 
prolific.  It  was  shown  in  a  growing  state  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Potato  The  Field  King. — A  long,  flatfish 
white  form  with  few  eyes,  a  great  cropper,  and 
free  of  disease.  This  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
croijping  varieties  tried  at  Chiswick.  From  Mr. 
C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury. 

I'cjT.VTo  Boston  Bountiful. — A  long  kidney, 
somewhat  like  a  medium-sized  Magnum  Bonum. 
A  very  heavy  cropper,  and  when  cooked  of  lirst- 
class  flavour.  From  Messrs.  W.  H.  Johnson  and 
Co.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


Potato  Hillside  Sdperb.  —  A  large  white- 
fleshed  round  variety,  very  strong  grower,  good 
cropper,  and  when  cooked  of  good  quality.  From 
Mr.  Stokes,  Trowbridge. 

Potato  The  Poor  SIan's  Friend.- A  flat  kid- 
ney-shaped kind,  very  large,  white,  and  a  tre- 
mendous cropper.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sst,  and 
when  cooked  the  quality  is  first-rate.  From  Mr. 
J.  S.  Eaton,  New  Radford,  Notts. 

Potato  Daniel-s'  Special.— This  has  nicely 
shaped  tubers,  not  coarse,  and  abundantly  pro- 
duced.    From  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich. 

CccuMHEH  Blendworth  Perfection.  —  A 
variety  raised  from  Lockie's  Perfection  and 
Beckett's  Victory.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
having  very  little  neck  and  a  dark  green  skin, 
slightly  ribbed.  It  is  a  valuable  kind  for  winter, 
the  (juality  being  excellent.  From  .Mr.  J.  Buxley, 
The  Gardens,  Blendworth  Lodge,  Horndean, 
Hants. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 
Peach  Late  Devonian,  a  cross  between  Belle 
de  A'itry,  an  early  variety,  and  Late  Admirable. 
The  fruit  is  large,  juicy,  highly  coloured,  and 
richly  flavoured.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  most 
productive.  From  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter. 

A  collection  of  vegetables  (forty  dishes),  many 
of  them  of  great  merit,  was  staged  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Borough  Allotment  Asso- 
ciation to  show  the  great  improvement  the 
allotment  holders  have  made  in  vegetable  culture. 
Onions,  Carrots,  autumn  Cauliflower,  Parsnips, 
Beetroot,  Turnips  and  Potatoes  were  remarkably 
fine  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  staged  forty  dishes 
of  fruit,  including  good  Barrington,  Bellegarde  and 
Lady  Palmerston  Peaches,  good  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  six  varieties  of  Melons,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  and  very  nice  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Durondeau,  Brockworth  Park,  DoyenniS 
du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Catillac 
Pears,  with  Plums  and  nuts  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  A  collection  of  vegetables  and  fruit  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Jones,  Greenford  Place,  Sudbury, 
Harro%v,  but  mostly  a  repetition  of  those  staged 
at  last  meeting  and  then  given  a  bronze  medal. 
A  very  large  collection  of  vegetables  was  staged 
by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  St.  George's  College,  Weybridge, 
the  only  merit  being  size.  The  same  remarks 
as  to  size  apply  to  some  dishes  of  Onions  from 
Mr.  Penfold,  Leigh  Park.  These  were  said  to  be 
a  selection  from  improved  kinds,  but  there  was 
want  of  finish.  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  sent  a  very  fine  lot  of  Frog- 
more  Selected  Tomato  from  the  open  air.  From 
the  Society's  Gardens  were  staged  some  nice 
Potatoes,  some  twenty  dishes  in  all,  and  those 
given  certificates  were  included.  Those  not  certifi- 
cated were  all  good  croppers  when  lifted  and  fairly 
free  of  disease,  but  failed  to  pass  the  cooking  test. 
Some  nice  dishes  of  Onions  grown  at  Chiswick  were 
also  staged,  the  varieties  being  Inwood  Favourite 
and  Nutting'sGolden  Ball  with  someveryfineheads 
of  Improved  Green  Batavian  Endive,  a  valuable 
autumn  kind.  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead,  sent  three  nice-looking  seedling 
Melons,  but  much  too  ripe.  The  Apple  named 
Standard-bearer,  which  has  been  shown  on  several 
occasions,  was  now  sent  by  Mr.  Young,  Abberley 
Hall  Gardens,  Stourport,  who  was  deputed  to 
report  by  the  committee  on  this  fruit,  it  being 
considered  by  some  of  the  members  identical  with 
the  Cobham  Apple.  The  fruit  sent  by  Mr.  Young 
in  no  way  resembled  Cobham,  this  latter  kind 
being  brought  by  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore,  for  com- 
parison. Standard-bearer  is  superior  to  Cobham. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  raiser  will  send  it  again  when 
ripe,  as  it  is  a  late  fruit.  Jlr.  Richard  Dean, 
Ealing,  sent  Bismarck  Apples,  with  the  crown  or 
upper  portion  much  injured  by  frost  on  the  19th 
and  nearly  soft.  This  is  remarkable,  as  the  va- 
riety is  a"  hard  fruit.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
staged  a  box  of  very  fine  Tomatoes,  also  a 
very  fine  dish  of  A.  F.  Barron  Apple.  A 
very  nice-looking  seedling  Apple  named  Beal- 
ing's  Pippin,  a  firm  fruit,  beautifully  coloured  and 
I  having  the  colour  of  a  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  but 
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late,  was  shown.  This  the  committee  desired  to 
see  again  in  November.  A  diph  of  Plums  named 
Meridi.an  came  from  Mr.  Parrish,  Magdalen 
Street,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  lato  variety  and  dis- 
tinct, having  the  character  of  Jefferson's,  but 
deeper  in  colour  and  larger.  The  committee  re- 
quested that  it  be  shown  again  next  meeting,  the 
fruit  sent  not  being  quite  ripe.  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Exeter,  sent  growths  of  their  new  Bean  described 
above,  both  from  early  and  late  sowings,  to  show 
cropping  qualities. 


The  Cokference  on  Hakdy  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

The  contributions  sent  for  the  illustration  of 
the  lectures,  &c.,  were  not  in  numbers  of  exhibits 
so  numerous  as  one  could  have  wished.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  were  well  represented,  the 
south  of  England  being  strongest  en  evidence,  the 
west  also  being  to  the  front,  but  no  exhibit  was 
noted  from  Wales,  whilst  one  only,  a  good  one, 
but  small,  came  from  Ireland.  Scotland,  on  the 
other  hand ,  was  well  to  the  fore.  The  eastern  counties 
were  not  represented  at  all,  nor  were  the  midland 
or  northern  parts  of  England.  Any  such  deficiency 
was,  however,  amply  atoned  for  by  the  large  and 
comprehensive  displays  of  such  as  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  who  contributed  fine  examples  of  new, 
choice  or  but  little-known  varieties  of  undoubted 
excellence.  That  from  Kew  Gardens  was  also  note- 
worthy for  the  fine  examples  of  rare  or  but  little- 
known  kinds  that  it  contained,  whilst  that  from 
Syon  House  was  of  a  thoroughly  representative 
character,  comprising  150  varieties  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  were  no  less  than 
fifty  species  of  Oaks  ;  this  was  o.  good  guide  for 
planters  in  the  London  locality.  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  had  in  their  collection 
several  things  of  essential  value  to  planters  in  the 
south  and  more  favoured  western  districts.  Good 
collections  came  also  from  Cheshunt  (Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son)  and  from  Maidstone  (Messrs.  Bunyard 
and  Co.),  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  Not  the 
least  interesting  by  any  means  was  that  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  of  the  Mistletoe  growing 
upon  seven  distinct  kinds  of  deciduous  trees. 
Some  fine  examples  of  conifer*  were  shown,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  noteworthy  for  the  cones  they 
bore  ;  these  came  from  Cornwall,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  other. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  occupied  a  large 
amount  of  table  space,  showing  excellent  speci- 
mens, these  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of 
either  rare  or  seldom-seen  trees  and  shrubs,  de- 
ciduous and  otherwise.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  Citrus  trifoliata  (Pseuditgle  sepiaria),  very 
vigorous  shoots  of  this  Japanese  shrub  being 
shown  ;  Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  a  beautiful  cut- 
leaved  form  ;  Aralia  mandschurica,  extra  fine, 
with  long  spikes  of  bloom ;  Acer  argutum,  a 
beautiful  and  distinct  species  ;  Philadelphus  coro- 
narius  argenteo-variegatus,  of  very  pleasing  varie- 
gation; Hypericum  ublongifolium,  a  useful  and 
free-flowering  species  ;  Ligustrum  lucidum  tri- 
color, richly  coloured  ;  Vitis  vinifera  purpurea, 
deeply  shaded  with  vinous  purple ;  Vitis  flexu- 
osa,  a  newer  variety,  with  brilliantly  coloured 
crimson  foliage  of  small  size  ;  Magnolia  macro- 
carpa  with  immense  leaves,  a  noble  species  ; 
Rubus  laciniatus,  the  cut-leaved  Bramble ;  Col- 
letia  spinosa,  a  formidable  looking  spiny  plant ; 
Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  variegatus,  a  most  pleas- 
ing plant,  very  distinct  and  handsome,  valuable 
also  for  use  in  a  cut  state  ;  Acer  carpinifolium, 
very  good  examples  ;  Cladastris  tinctoria  ( Virgilia 
luteal,  a  pretty  plant  ;  Calycanthus  macrophyl- 
lus,  fine  examples,  should  be  more  generally 
grown ;  Castanea  sativa  variegata,  a  pleasing 
form  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  ;  Periiettyas  in 
various  colours  ;  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  elegan- 
tissimum,  a  grand  .shrub  ;  Daphniphyllum  glau- 
cescens,  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  from  Central 
and  Northern  Japan  ;  Cornus  elegantissima,  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class,  useful  also  in  pots;  Spinea 
Lindleyana,  worthy  of  more  notice  ;  <,luercus  pa- 
lustris,  the  Marsh  Oak  ;  Aralia  cacliemoriea,  a 
noble-looking     plant ;     (iaultheria     procumbene, 


berrying  freely  ;  Sambucus  racemosa  serrati- 
folia  ;  Crata?gus  orientalis,  one  of  the  best ; 
Berberis  Thunbergi,  very  richly  coloured  ;  Nan- 
dina  domestica,  an  old  introduction  from  China 
and  Japan,  but  not  at  all  common  ;  Crataegus  L»- 
landi  ;  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  scarcely  coloured 
as  yet ;  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  an  ally  of  the 
Spiraeas ;  Colutea  arborescens  purpurea  ;  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera  aureum  ;  Vitis  Coignetie,  very 
bright  in  colour,  with  large,  roundish  obovate 
foliage  ;  Catalpa  aurea,  with  pale  golden  foliage  ; 
Osmanthus  ilioifolius  purpureus,  a  dark  form  of 
this  useful  Evergreen  ;  Clerodendron  trichoto- 
mum,  a  hardy  Japanese  species,  and  one  that  is 
gaining  in  favour  ;  Rhus  toxicodendron  radicans, 
a  pretty  form  of  the  Poison  Oak,  known  also  as 
Ampelopsis  japonica  ;  Parrottia  persica  ;  Weigela 
amabilis  variegata  ;  and  Cornus  Spathi,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  Ericas  were  represented  by 
E.  vulgaris  Alporti,  E.  v.  clata,  E.  v.  aurea,  E. 
vagans  alba,  each  being  one  dense  mass  of  flower. 
Menziesia  polifolia  erecta  was  also  shown  (silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal). 

From  the  extensive  collections  at  Sj'on  House 
Mr.  Wythes  staged  150  varieties  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  number  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  had  Evergreens  been  included. 
The  collections  at  Syon  are  well  known  for  their 
fine  examples,  and  in  many  instances  for  their 
rarity  also.  In  this  instance  about  fifty  species 
of  Quercus  were  staged,  and  other  representative 
shrubs  in  abundance.  The  intention  was  to  have 
staged  the  greater  portion  in  ]iots,  but  the  weather 
did  not  permit  of  this,  otherwise  a  more  imposing 
display  would  have  been  made.  Quercus  palustris, 
or  the  Marsh  Oak,  was  here  staged  again  ;  Chion- 
anthus  virginica,  or  the  Fringe  Tree,  was  repre- 
sented by  fine  examples  ;  Diosnynas  pubescens,  a 
distinct-looking  shrub ;  Halesia  tetraptera  (the 
Snowdrop  Tree),  very  beautiful  in  its  season  ; 
Pyrus  Aria  (the  White  Beam  Tree) ;  Crata'gus 
odoratissima,  not  a  common  species  ;  the  Purple 
Peach  ;  Cornus  elegantissima.  Ginkgo  biloba.  Cat- 
alpa Kiumpferi,  Hypericums  in  variety,  Sambucus 
serratifolia,  Magnolia  conspieua,  Pterocarj'a  cau- 
casica,  related  to  the  Walnut,  a  handsome  tree  ; 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  the  .Judas  Tree;  Calycanthus 
floridus,  the  American  Allspice ;  Sophora  j.aponica ; 
Taxodium  distichum,  the  deciduous  Cypress,  being 
examples  from  the  very  remarkable  tree,  one  of  the 
finest  to  be  .seen  in  Syon  (Jardens;  Cydonia  fruotu- 
albo,  Platanus  orientalis,  &c.  (silver  Knightian 
medal). 

From  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's,  Dalkeith,  N.B. , 
Mr.  Dunn,  as  on  former  occasions,  sent  some 
very  fine  examples,  characterised  by  clean  growth. 
Euonymus  latifolius  variegatus  of  excellent  colour; 
(iriseiinia  littoralis,  a  New  Zealand  plant  not 
grown  so  much  as  itshould  be ;  Cotoneaster  Simonsi, 
Kerria  japonica.  Oaks  in  variety,  also  Hollies,  very 
clean  ;  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  Crata'gu.s  in 
variety,  Rubus  fruticosus  fl. -pi. ,  Roses  not  usually 
seen.  Ericas  in  variety.  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  coning  freely,  and  several  other 
good  things  (silver  Flora  medal). 

From  The  Munches,  Dalbeattie,  Mr.  Maxwell 
sent  various  shrubs,  amongst  which  were  good  ex- 
amples of  Cornus  Spathi,  C.  aurea  elegantissima, 
Castanea  aurea  variegata,  Acers  in  variety,  as  well 
as  other  excellent  examples  (silver  Banksian 
medal). 

Ireland  was  represented  by  a  collection  chiefly 
of  conifers  from  Viscount  Powerscourt's  estate 
and  gardens ;  these  were  in  most  instances  bearing 
very  fine  cones,  thus  making  a  striking  exhibit. 
Picea  magnificaand  Abies  Webbianawere  both  very 
good,  and  Picea  Pindrow  particularly  so,  and  so  was 
Picea  Pinsapo.  Cupressus  and  Thujas  in  variety 
were  also  shown,  and  Fitzroya  patagonica,  with 
Desfontainea  spinosa  in  flower  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  From  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Yattenden  Court, 
Newbury,  came  Quercus  coccinea  (very  good),  Olea 
fragrans,  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  (or 
Aralia),  Cornus  sanguinea  in  good  character,  Al- 
nus  glutinosa,  and  other  choice  things  (awarded 
silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Earl  Cowper, 
Panshanger.  came  the  best  examples  of  Magnolia 


grandiflora  (Exmouth  var.)  that  were  staged,  the 
blooms  of  which  were  very  fine.  Azara  micro- 
phylla  came  from  the  same  source,  as  well  as  the 
Lo(iuat  and  a  pretty  form  of  Vitis  (bronze  Bank- 
sian medal). 

A  very  large  collection,  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  garden  shrubs,  park  and  forest  trees,  came 
from  Mrs.  Holford,  VVestonbirt,  Glos.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  rain  whilst  taking  notes,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  this  exhibit.  It  comprised  excel- 
lent examples  of  free  vigorous  growth,  ahiongst 
which  were  Leycesteria  formosa,  Cornus  sibirica, 
Cotoneaster  ovalifolia,  Magnolia  acuminata, 
Euonymus  and  Crataegus  in  variety,  Pyrus  ameri- 
cana,  Pavia  macrostachya,  Quercus  nigra,  and 
the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides) 
(silver  Knightian  medal). 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  ex- 
hibited an  extensive  group  illustrative  of  shrubs 
and  trees  suited  in  some  instances  more  particu- 
larly to  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Most  of  these  were  staged  in  the  conserva- 
tory, but  some  few  were  outside.  Note  should  be 
made  of  Bignonia  radicans,  which  for  favoured 
spots  is  very  fine  ;  Catalpa  aurea  was  also  good  in 
colour.  Ceanothus  americanus  var.,  distinct  and 
good  ;  Spartium  junceum,  the  Spanish  Broom  ; 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  hybrids,  with  large  trusses  of  bloom  ;  Mag- 
nolia conspieua,  flowering  on  the  young  wood  ; 
Leycesteria  formosa.  Genista  tinctoria,  of  small 
growth  ;  Erythrina  crista-galli,  very  good  exam- 
ples in  bud  only  ;  Colutea  arborescens  purpurea, 
Aralia  spinos.a,  Desmodium  penduliflorura,  beauti- 
ful examples  of  long  growth,  a  pretty  plant  in  the 
late  autumn  ;  Choisya  ternata,  which  at  Exeter 
flowers  twice  in  the  year;  Aralia  cashmeriana, 
Sorbus  Aria,  free  growths  and  plenty  of  berries, 
and  Sorbus  macrophylla  rotundifolia,  of  larger 
growth  and  well  berried  (two  good  forms  of  the 
Service  Tree) ;  Magnolia  tripetala,  Rhus  coccinea, 
Euonymus  purpureus,  Pterocarya  sinensis,  good 
examples  ;  Acacia  angustifolia,  Acers  in  variety, 
and  Cotoneaster  Hookeri,  as  well  as  Ginkgo 
biloba  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  a  very  pretty  variegated  form  of 
Hypericum  called  tricolor,  dwarf  in  growth. 

From  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  estate  and  gar- 
dens at  Strathfieldsaye  Mr.  McHattie  sent  an 
extra  large  collection,  representing  the  best  kinds 
growing  there.  The  examples  sent  were  very 
good,  and  amongst  many  others  were  a  number  of 
bunches  of  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  densely  berried. 
Quercus  pedunculata  was  also  included  ;  it  is  a 
fine  form  of  Oak.  Of  Limes,  Hollies  and  Yews 
there  were  several  varieties  ;  also  of  other  Oaks, 
deciduous  and  otherwise.  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
Berberis  nepalensis,  Liriodendron  tulipifera  and 
Acer  rubrum  were  each  well  represented.  Rosa 
rugosa  ornamented  with  its  berries,  and  Buddleia 
globosa,  with  forms  of  Euonymus  added  to  the 
variety.  Other  things  included  Rhus  Cotinus, 
the  Snowberry  with  large  fruit.  Ericas  in  variety. 
Viburnum  Opulus,very  finely  berried,  .and  Danaa 
racemosa  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Colonel 
Murray,  of  Ochtertyre,  sent  also  a  large  collection 
of  very  wide  range,  embracing  several  kinds  of 
Ivies,  the  small-leaved  being  jjrominent  ;  varieties 
of  Box,  of  Laurel,  of  Hollies  and  of  Oaks  were  all 
excellent  specimens  in  good  character.  Of  the 
Hollies  note  should  be  made  of  Ilex  aurea  regina, 
of  I.  integrifolia  and  I.  Lawsoni,  all  very  distinct ; 
of  the  Oaks,  Quercus  pedunculata  asplenifolia  was 
one  of  the  best  ;  Pyrus  americana  was  extra 
good,  and  so  were  the  fine  cone-bearing  branches 
of  Picea  nobilis,  Cedrus  Libani  glaucescens,  Picea 
Nordmanniana  and  Abies  grandis ;  Sequoia  gi- 
gantea  was  also  bearing  a  dense  and  very  weighty 
cluster  of  cones  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  had 
a  very  pretty  and  effective  display  in  the  large 
vinery,  which  with  the  other  exhibits  could  be 
more  readilj'  inspected.  This  exhibit  included 
Betula  purpurea,  a  small-leaved  species  ;  Berberis 
Thunbergi,  very  good  ;  the  cut-leaved  Alder  ;  the 
golden  Laburnum,  anett'ective  plant;  Rhus  glabra 
laciniata,  good  ;  Cornus  Spathi,  C.  sibirica  varie- 
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gata,  and  C.  sibirica  elegantiseiraa,  each  well 
developed  and  bright  ;  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  a 
small-leaved,  elegant  ■  looking  plant,  with  red 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  Hypericum  elatum,  Styrax 
japonica,  :ind  Tilia  spectabilis,  the  best  of"  the 
Limes,  with  noble  foliage  and  of  rapid  growth. 
Arundo  conspicua,  A.  donax,  and  A.  donax  varie- 
gata,  with  the  variegated  Eulalias,  were  all  in- 
cluded, adding  to  the  effect,  if  not  either  "  trees 
or  shrubs."  Spira>a  Anthony  Waterer  was  in  good 
form  ;  so  also  were  S.  Nobleana  and  S.  Billardieri, 
with  its  long  spikes.  Oymnocladus  canadensis,  or 
Kentucky  Cofl'ee,  was  shown  here  also,  as  well  as 
good  examples  of  the  Hickory.  Tilia  pendula  and 
Ulmus  moimmentalis,  with  the  extremes  of  form, 
were  both  very  distinct.  Populus  argentea 
BoUeaiia  was  likewise  good  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Colonel  Tremayne,  Carclew,  Cornwall,  exhi- 
bited an  assortment  of  cone-bearing  Conifera' 
and  other  examples.  I'inus  patula,  Abies  Albert- 
iana,  Larix  Ka-mpferi,  and  Sciadopitys  verticil- 
lata  were  of  these.  Eurya  latifolia  in  blossom,  the 
flowers  delicately  scented,  was  also  shown,  as  well 
as  Embothrium  coccineum,  Desfontainea  spinosa 
and  Chionanthus  virginicus,  with  Berberis  Bcalel 
and  Azara  microphylla  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  sent  from  his  Scotch 
seat  several  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  Liboce- 
drus  decurrens,  seeding  freely,  as  well  as  Thuja 
gigantea.  Wellingtonia  gigantea  was  also  in  the 
same  condition,  and  Torreya  myristica,  the  same 
being  a  fine  example.  Abies  Douglasi,  A.  grandis, 
A.  Morinda,  A.  concolor  (very  fine  indeed),  A. 
nobilis,  A.  cephalonica  and  A.  magnifica  (the 
two  last  grand  examples),  A.  amabilis,  with  the 
Atlas,  Lebanon,  and  Deodar  Cedars  were  very 
good  ;  a  fine  e.xhibit  of  its  class  (silver  medal). 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  exhibited  his 
new  form  of  Spir.-ea  Bumalda  called  S.  Anthony 
Waterer.  Plants  in  pots,  dwarf  in  growth,  were 
flowering  freel3',  being  for  this  purpose  very  dis- 
tinct :  shoots  cut  from  the  open  ground  bore 
larger  spikes  and  deeper  coloured  flo%vers.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  valuable  plant.  Weigela  Eva 
Rathke,  a  dark  red,  very  free  and  continuous 
flowering  variety,  was  also  included  ;  also  a  very 
fine  example  of  an  unnamed  species  of  Vine, 
which  is  of  much  iiromise  for  the  covering  of 
roofs  of  unsightly  buildings  or  for  bold  effect  in 
other  ways  ;  it  had  large,  nearly  round  foliage  of 
a  bronzy  purple  shade. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith  and 
Isleworth,  exhibited  a  good  collection  from  their 
well-known  selection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
these  included  Quercus  cerris  variegata,  Castanea 
vesca  albo-marginata,  Cornus  fcemina  variegata, 
Acers  in  excellent  variety,  Populus  treraula,  P. 
canadensis  aurea,  which  should  be  a  fine  tree  of 
rapid  growth.  Other  kinds  of  Cornus  were  to  be 
found  here,  also  Pyrus  Sorbus  Aria,  Gleditschia 
triac.inthos,  Salix  rosmarinifolia,  (Jinkgo  biloba, 
Quercus  concordia,  a  fine  Oak,  all  being  well  set 
up  in  bottles  of  water  (silver  Knightian  medal). 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  and  Frog- 
more,  Mr.  Thomas  sent  up  what  was  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibit,  unique  in  its  way.  This  was 
examples  of  the  Mistletoe  growing  upon  seven 
distinct  types  of  trees  and  shrubs.  That  upon  the 
Apple  was  the  best  in  growth  and  vigour,  being 
e(|ual  to  the  foreign  produce  ;  on  the  Thorn  it  w.as 
also  growing  freely  ;  not  so  much  so,  however,  upon 
the  Hickory,  although  it  was  ajiparently  of 
greater  age.  On  the  Mountain  Ash  it  was  small 
with  a  knotty  protuberance.  On  the  Lime  the 
growth  was  elo'^gated  :  on  both  the  JIaple  and 
Pseudacacia  the  growth  was  weaker.  From  the 
same  source  came  branches  of  Sophora  japonica 
from  the  slopes  by  Windsor  Castle:  Taxodium 
distichum,  Crataegus  Aria  (Pyrus),  with  large  ber- 
ries, and  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  very  fine  exam- 
ples, were  all  included,  as  well  as  the  "judas  Tree 
and  a  showy  Pavia  in  its  autumn  tints. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  also  a  large 
exhibit,  which  throughout  betokened  a  hardy  look- 
ing appearance  that  is  most  desirable.  Amongst 
these  were  both  Evergreens  and  deciduous  ex- 
amples, the  best  being  Hypericum  Moserianum, 
very  free-flowering;  Crata?gus  coccinea  maxima. 


with  large  berries  ;  Pernettyas  in  large  variety  ; 
Phyllcria  decora,  with  dark  purple  berries,  dis- 
tinct ;  Ericas  in  variety,  Alporti  one  of  the  best ; 
Cotoneaster  affinis,  berrying  freely  ;  Azara  micro- 
phylla, Eurya  latifolia,  Acer  purpureum,  Syringa 
hyacinthina  fi  -pi. ,  with  purplish  bronze  foliage,  very 
novel  and  distinct ;  Ulmus  aurea,  a  tine  golden 
Elm  ;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  fine  ;  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  the  cut-leaved  Elder  in 
berry,  Mburnum  Oxycoccus,  Garrya  elliptica 
fii'mina,  not  often  seen  ;  the  scarlet-berried  Elder, 
distinct  and  good ;  Edwardsia  microphylla,  several 
choice  Hollies,  the  Aucuba-leaved  Ash,  Alnus 
prunifolia  plena,  Alnus  frutex  speciosa,  Cornus 
mas  aurea.  Viburnum  Opulus  aureum  variegatum, 
Cornus  Spathi  (fine),  Persica  purpurea,  the  Silver 
Elder,  Quercus  concordia  and  other  good  things 
(silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  The  exhibit  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  be  more  fully  noted  in 
the  next  issue,  being  of  especial  interest. 

Papers  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers, 
F.R.S.,  on  "The  Larch  Disease,"  and  by  .Mr. 
E.  J.  Baillie  on  "Forest  Trees  for  Commercial 
Purposes."  These  were  not  read,  but  will  be 
printed  in  the  society's  Journal. 

At  the  morning  sitting  of  the  conference,  Mr. 
J.  Simpson,  of  Wortley,  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  The  Utilisation  of  Waste  Ground  Unsuitable 
for  Agriculture.''  He  advocated  the  more  general 
planting  of  timber  trees  on  land  considered  un- 
suitable for  gardening  or  farming,  sandy  soils, 
those  containing  gravel,  or  the  sides  of  mountains. 
Either  large  landowner?  or  the  State  would  benefit 
by  this  extensive  planting,  as  there  was  still  a 
heavy  demand  for  timber.  The  Oak,  although 
not  now  used  for  shipbuilding,  was  used  by 
waggon-builders  and  others  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Trees  require  less  mineral  substances  than  do 
farm  crops,  as  every  year  their  leaves  enrich  the 
soil,  to  which  they  return.  British  woods,  how- 
ever, are  not  cultivated  as  they  should  be  and 
timber  is  decreasing,  whilst  very  few  trees  are 
grown  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  felled. 
Mr.  Simpson  considered  that  the  demand  for  trees 
is  in  the  following  order :  Oak,  Ash,  Larch, 
large  Sycamores,  Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce,  Birch, 
Alder,  Beech,  English  Elms,  Poplars,  Limes, 
and  Firs.  A  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Webster  and  Professor  Marshall  Ward,  followed 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer,  F.R.S. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Forbes,  his  subject  being  ' '  The  General 
Management  of  Woods ;  Planting,  Thinning, 
Nurse  Trees,  Coppices,  Hedgerows,  &c.''  The 
trees  most  suited  for  planting  in  any  given  locality 
are  usually  found  indigenous.  The  planting  of 
trees  ha?  been  much  neglected,  and  the  prospects 
of  future  supply  of  home-grown  timber  are  not 
good.  Mr.  Forbes  then  went  into  details  as  to 
planting,  &c.,  and  recommended  the  planting  of 
10,1100  or  12,000  trees  per  acre,  as  this  would 
Guarantee  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  ones. 
Mes.?rs.  Bunyard,  Brown,  Paul,  and  Webster  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  which  followed.  The 
chair  at  the  afternoon  sitting  was  taken  by  Sir  A. 
Arbuthnot. 


'    National   Ckrysantliemum  Society.— The 

floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  COth  inst.  There  was  only  a  small 
attendance  of  members,  and  the  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  an  attractive  display  of  cut  blooms 
staged  by  Mr.  Wells.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy  Frankland,  a  Japanese 
kind,  with  long,  stiff,  tubular  florets,  open  at  the 
tips  and  curling  inwards,  colour  pure  yellow. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  great 
fruit  show  to  be  held  by  the  society  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sept.  20  and  Oct.  1  and"  2  promises  to 
be  a  very  large  one.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
exhibitors  that  they  may  begin  staging  their  fruit 
at  0  a.m.  on  the  29th  inst.  All  staging  of  fruit 
must  be  completed  by  11  a.m.  The  gardeners' 
luncheon  will  take  place  in  the  garden  hall  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  great  clock  at  1.30  p.m. 


punctually,  and  a  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 
At  .3..S(l  p.m.  a  paper  on  "  Fruit-growing  in  Small 
(iardens,"  pre[)ared  by  the  Kev.  W.  Wilks  and 
-Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  will  be  read  in  the  garden 
hall  and  discussion  thereon  invited.  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday  at  the  same  time  and  place  Mr.  Chae. 
Wise  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro  will  lecture  respectively 
on  "  Fruit  Growing  on  a  Large  Scale  "  and  "  Pack- 
ing, Grading  and  Marketing  Fruit." 


Marguerite  Carnations. — We  have  lately 
seen  in  various  places  excellent  plants  in  the  open 
of  this  u.seful  type  of  Carnation.  If  the  seed  be 
sown  under  glass  in  February  the  plants  will  flower 
out  of  doors  about  now  and  will  continue  to  bloom 
when  lifted  and  j)Otted  for  the  greenhouse.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  remarkably  robust  and  com- 
pact, a  profusion  of  flowers  appearing  above  the 
wealth  of  glaucous  leafage.  There  are  many  col- 
ours— white,  crimson  and  allied  tints,  whilst  the 
fragrance  is  (juite  Clove-like.  The  culture  of  this 
Carnation  is  so  simple,  that  all  who  have  a  plant 
house  may  grow  it  and  enjoy  its  fragrant  flowers 
in  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Sparrows. — While  fully  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  condemnation,  I  should  much  like 
to  know  how  he  shoots  them  (in  a  garden)  with- 
out doing  more  damage  than  they  ?  Farmers  and 
gardeners  in  our  country  suffer  terribly  from 
this  small  bird  plague,  owing  to  the  systematic 
killing  down,  for  sporting  purposes,  of  their 
natural  enemies,  such  as  kites,  hawks,  owls,  and 
other  carnivora. — A.\Ti-Si'.\RROW. 

Growing  Hollyhocks.—"  S.  W.  F."  (p.  238) 
refers  to  cyanide  of  potassium  as  being  a  cure  or 
preventive  of  the  dreaded  Hollyhock  dise:ise.  If 
this  is  an  effectual  remedy,  I  am  sure  many 
readers  of  The  G-\rdex,  as  well  as  myself,  would 
be  grateful  to  "  S.  W.  F."  if  he  would  kindly  give 
us  a  few  particulars  as  to  its  strength,  how  and 
when  to  apply  it,  &c.  I  have  tried  to  grow 
Hollyhocks  for  some  years,  always  using  fresh 
soils  and  situations.  They  do  splendidly  till  they 
begin  to  throw  up  their  flower-stems,  when  the 
disease  takes  hold  and  soon  finishes  them,  so  that 
I  am  never  able  to  get  one  good  spike  of  flower, 
though   I    have   tried    various    remedies. — S-iN- 

Cl'IXEA. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — During  the 
last  fortnight  there  has  been  only  one  unseason- 
abl}'  warm  day,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
nights  but  one  have  been  more  or  less  warm  for 
the  time  of  year.  On  Sunday  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  never  fell  lower  than  52'.  At  2  feet 
deep  the  ground  is  now  2',  and  at  1  foot  deep  .3' 
warmer  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  each  of  the  last  six  days,  the  total  measure- 
ment amounting  to  rather  more  than  an  inch. 
The  weather  has  again  proved  extremely  gloomy 
and  damp.  During  the  past  eight  days  the  sun 
has  shone  for  altogether  less  than  half  an  hour  ; 
whereas  during  the  same  period  last  year  thirty- 
five  hours  of  clear  sunshine  were  recorded.  Then, 
as  showing  how  extremeU'  humid  the  atmosphere 
has  lately  been,  I  may  state  that  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  average  difference  between 
the  readings  of  a  dry  bulb  thermometer  and  one 
with  its  bulb  kept  constanth"  wet  was,  during  the 
same  eight  days,  less  than  3".  Last  year  the 
average  difference  amounted  to  nearly  7".  With 
the  exception  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
has  invariably  been  some  point  between  north  and 
east. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Figs  in  pots  (A.  W.). — To  get  a  few  early 
Figs,  ]ilaiits  in  pots  answer  well,  but  to  obtain  the 
best  results  they  must  be  planted  out.  We  know  of 
no  book  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  E.  Prn».— Looks  like  an 

Acalyplia  l.af. IT.  D.  R.  I).— Antirrhinum  Oron- 

tiuui. .IfMiH. — 1,    Ehu^     Osbeckii  ;    2,    Cimir-ifuga 

racemosa. ./.  H.  P. — Flowers  too  faded  to  identity. 

Names  of  fruit. — Sonthcoit. — 1,  Beurre  Capiau- 

mont  probably  ;  2,  Baronue  de  Mello. M.  M.  H. — 

1,  Durondeau :  2,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain;  3,  Cale- 
basse  ;  4,  possibly  V^erulam. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  iH ArvRK."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  for  Pears  worked 
on  the  Quince,  as  the  abundant  rainfall  has  sup- 
plied the  moisture  which  is  so  necessary  for 
that  stock.  It  is  very  desirable  before  doing 
much  planting  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible  cor- 
rect data  as  to  the  geological  formation  of  each 
special  district,  bearing  iu  mind  that  two  or 
three  miles  will  often  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference iu  the  character  of  the  soil,  especially 
as  regards  its  suitability  for  any  particular  kind 
of  stock.  In  the  district  from  which  I  am 
writing  the  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  resting 
on  chalk  marl  over  a  deep  .stratum  of  chalk. 
Here  all  fruit  trees  do  well,  especially  Pears  on 
the  Quince  and  Apples  on  the  Paradise  ;  but 
less  than  three  miles  away  the  soil  is  lighter  and 
the  subsoil  is  gravel,  and  both  the  Quince  and 
Paradise  stocks  are  virtually  failures  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  as  it  costs  so  much  for 
manure  and  water  to  supply  the  extra  nourish- 
ment, and  even  then  the  fruits  are  not  good. 
The  Pears  either  crack  or  are  gritty,  and  the 
Apples  have  a  stunted  and  starved  look.  It  is 
well  known  the  Quince  loves  moisture,  and  the 
Paradise,  from  its  surface-rootingcharacteristics, 
must  have  moisture  on  the  surface.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  combined 
with  a  manurial  mulching,  would  mend  matters, 
but  iu  such  soils  better  trust  to  the  free  .stock. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  every  district  or 
sub-district  should  be  examined  as  to  its  capa- 
bility to  support  any  particular  stock  before 
much  planting  is  done,  as  it  will  not  always 
follow  that  the  fact  of  a  particular  stock 
or  a  certain  variety  of  fruit  doing  well 
in  one  place  .should  be  taken  as  the  guide 
for  planting  all  over  that  district  with- 
out inquiry  or  an  examination  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil.  This  year  Pears  are  heavy  nearly 
everywhere.  Scarcely  a  tree  on  the  Quince  has 
missed  be-iring  a  full*  crop,  and  some  trees 
which  have  been  insufficiently  thinned  are 
literally  breaking  down  with  the  fruit,  which 
is  well  up  to  the  average  in  size.  I  have 
been  interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  upon  a  number  of  trees  which  have  had 
several  good  soakings  of  house  sewage  durin" 
July,  August  and  September.  I  am  convinced 
very  much  more  might  hv  done  to  help  heavily 
laden  trees  during  a  fruitful  season.  Liquid 
manure  of  any  kind  has  a  special  value ;  even 
house  sewage  is  valuable,  and  may  be  "iven 
in  quantity  to  all  trees  bearing  freely.  If  very 
strong  it  should  be  diluted  and  used  very  liber- 
ally, not  a  mere  dribble,  but  ten  or  a  dozen 
large  pailfuls  should  be  given  to  each  tree  at 
one  time,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  a 
further  dressing  may  be  given. 

In  most  gardens  and  orchards  there  are  too 
many  autumn  Pears  and  too  few  of  the  best 
late  sorts.  It  is  true  that  the  autumn  Pears 
are  the  best  flavoured,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  that  there  are  not  many  good  Pears 
after  Christmas,  In  looking  through  the  list 
of  an  extensive  grower  there  are  catalogued 
thirty  kinds  which  ripen  in  October,  thirty^tive 
in  November,  sixteen  in  December,  about  the 
same  number  in  January,  ten  in  February,  nine 


in  March,  and  two  in  April.  Of  course  these 
figures  are  only  approximate,  as  the  seasons 
vary  so  nuich.  The  time  of  gathering  and  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  fruit  have  also  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  time  of  ripening.  In  private 
places  there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  waste 
among  the  Pears  in  November.  This  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  arises  from  so  many  autumn 
sorts  being  planted.  Glou  Morceau  everybody 
knows  is  an  excellent  Pear,  and  it  will  keep  in 
condition  some  time  after  it  is  ripe.  Doyenne 
du  Oomice  is  another  kind  of  which  there  is 
never  any  glut,  and  both  of  these  may  be  had 
in  excellent  condition  for  the  Christmas  and 
new  year's  dessert.  Winter  Nelis  again,  which 
is  doing  well  as  a  pyramid,  and  Bergamote 
d'Esperen  are  both  excellent,  though  rather 
snis-ller  than  the  average  size,  but  when  we  get 
into  the  new  year  neither  Pears  nor  Apples 
decay  so  fast,  and  if  several  trees  of  each  of 
these  kinds  were  planted,  the  supply  would  not 
be  too  large.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  another 
good  late  Pear,  and  to  the  list  may  be  added 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Passe  Crassane,  and  Beurre 
Ranee.  In  cold  districts  the  last  named  re- 
quires a  wall  and  a  good  aspect.  Plant  it 
against  the  gable  end  of  a  building  with  over- 
hanging eaves,  and  in  time  there  will  be  a  tree 
that  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  building.  Scarcely 
anybody  thins  Pears  sufficiently.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  l)een  in  this  fertile  season 
to  have  thi/fned  the  fruits  more  and  kept  some 
bearing  fOTce  in  reserve  for  next  year.  The 
chances  are,  no  matter  how  favourable  next 
spring  may  be,  there  will  not  be  too  many  Pears. 
"  E.  H. 

Strawberry  Apple. — In  answer  to  "In- 
quirer's'' (juery  (p.  '2H4),  the  only  variety  that  I 
know  bearing  this  title  is  Early  Strawberry.  The 
fruit  is  very  early,  small,  with  a  rich  red  colour 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  freely  produced  on  sturdj' 
short-jointed  wood.  Bush  trees  have  never  failed 
to  bear  fair  crops  here  every  season,  but  the  fruit 
is  too  f-mall  for  market  and  the  flavour  is  only 
second  rate.  The  other  variety  named  John  Torr 
is  probably  a  local  kind. — G.  C. 

Japanese  Plums  in  England. — These  will 
grow  very  well  in  this  country,  and  do  not  suffer 
in  the  winter,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to 
fruit.  PoE.-iibly  good  results  might  be  obtained  if 
the  trees  could  be  trained  against  a  south  wall  or 
a  similarly  warm  position.  The  trees  I  planted 
had  not  that  advantage,  as  they  were  against  a 
west  wall,  and  were  eventually  rooted  out,  as 
they  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  attention 
required.  The  Kelsey  proved  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  variety,  making  the  strongest  growth, 
and  bore  a  few  fruits. — \V.  G.  C. 

Tyler's  Kernel  Apple. — This  variety  is  (juite 
distinct  from  Beauty  of  Kent,  although  the  fruit 
is  very  similar  in  shape,  but  the  latter  is  some- 
what thicker  and  not  pointed  at  the  eye.'as  Tyler's 
Kernel.  I  have  them  both  growing  here,  and  I 
find  the  wood  and  foliage  are  different,  also  the 
growth.  Beauty  of  Kent  commences  to  fruit 
earlier  and  more  freely  on  young  trees  than  Tyler's 
Kernel,  which  does  not  bear  very  well  until  the 
trees  acquire  a  fair  age,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence. This  Apple  has  not  been  before  the  public 
for  many  years,  but  I  think  it  is  an  old  Hereford- 
shire varietj',  as,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  saw 
some  fine  old  trees  near  Ledbury  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  large  and  highly  coloured  fruit  a  few- 
years  ago. — \V. 

Outdoor  Figs. — If  any  evidence  were  required 
to  prove  the  benefits  of  well-ripened  wood,  the 
crop  of  Figs  on  walls  this  year  would  show  this. 
I  never  remember  Fig  trees  cropping  so  well,  and 
the  fruit  lias  been  extra  fine.  Another  feature 
that  1  have  never  observed  before  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  small  embryo  Figs  that  always 
form  on  the  trees  in  the  autumn  months  remained 


on  the  trees  through  the  winter,  and  when  fresh 
growth  was  made  this  year,  they  swelled  up  and 
developed  into  large  and  dslicious  fruit.  The 
fruit  thus  produced  on  last  year's  wood  was  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  all  picked  the  fruit  on  this  year's  shoots  was 
ready  for  u.se,  so  that  we  have  had  ripe  Figs  from 
the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  present,  and  the  sup- 
ply promises  to  go  on  well  into  October.  In  the 
west  of  England  Figs  do  famously  on  walls,  and  if 
given  proper  attention  never  fail  to  produce  a 
crop  ;  but,  unfortunately,  many  trees  are  annually 
fruitless  through  one  or  two  causes  that  might 
easily  be  remedied.  The  first  and  most  general 
cause  of  failure  is  allowing  the  trees  to  make  too 
much  growth.  As  the  leaves  are  so  large,  only 
sufficient  shoots  .should  be  left  to  properly  cover 
the  wall  without  overcrowding ;  by  this  means 
the  wood  becomes  hardened  and  well  ripened,  and 
the  buds  well  developed  and  unaffected  by  the 
most  severe  weather.  During  the  ten  years  that 
I  have  had  charge  here  not  a  shoot  has  been  lost 
through  frost,  while  other  trees  near  have  been 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  present  is 
an  excellent  time  to  thin  out  and  regulate  the 
growths,  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  requisite  to 
mature  the  wood.  If  this  were  more  generally 
done  we  should  hear  less  of  injury  from  frost. 
Another  cause  of  barrenness  is  the  trees  having  a 
too  rich  or  loose  root-run,  inducing  a  gross,  sappy 
growth.  The  harder  the  border  is  the  shorter 
and  firmer  will  be  the  shoots  that  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  fruit  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — 
K.  H. 


EARLY  FORCING  OF  LATE  GRAPES. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  growers  of  Grapes 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  realist  d 
for  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  early  varieties. 
The  price  has  kept  falling  for  several  years, 
until  now  only  really  fine  Ijuuches  with  berries 
of  good  size  and  high  finish  will  sell  at  satisfac- 
tory figures.  Those  who  are  unable  to  grow 
such  high-class  fruit  are  obliged  to  accept  a 
price  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pay  for  the 
growing.  In  spite  of  known  oases  where  Vines 
have  been  rooted  out  to  make  room  for  other 
crops,  we  still  see  new  vineries  being  erected 
and  planted  annually  with  early  Grapes  with  a 
view  to  marketing  the  produce.  In  face  of  the 
great  wide-spread  depression,  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  venture.  Provided -there  was 
a  good  prospect  of  trade  reviving,  there  would 
probably  be  a  chance  to  make  money,  but,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
change  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs.  I 
could  name  several  skilful  Grape  growers  who 
have  found  the  early  varieties  of  Grapes  so 
unprofitable,  that  they  have  grafted  the  canes 
with  late  varieties,  and  are  forcing  the  same 
annually  to  produce  rijie  fruit  at  the  end  of  Ma}' 
or  early  iu  .June.  Several  of  these  men  state 
that  these  late  Grapes  forced  early  jjay  infinitely 
lietter  than  Hamburghs,  which  will  only  realise 
about  Is.  (Jd.per  lb.  at  the  season  named,  while 
Alicante  or  Gros  Maroc  will  fetch  2s.  (id.  Those 
who  only  grow  for  home  consinnption  will  be 
puzzled  to  account  for  such  a  fine  flavoured 
Grape  as  Black  Hamburgh  not  being  worth  so 
much  as  Black  Alicante,  which  at  best  is  only  of 
second-rate  quality.  The  fact  is  that  all  fruit 
must  be  showy  to  make  high  prices,  and  which 
ex|Jains  ,the  reason  why  noble-looking  Black 
Alicmte  or  Gros  Maroc  is  preferred  by  pur- 
chasers to  the  more  modest-looking,  but  vastly 
superior  Hamburgh.  Being  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  Temple  .show,  I  visited  a  well-known 
fruiterer's  shop,  and  in  the  course  of  business 
flrapes  were  alluded  to,  the  proprietor  saying 
he  would  gladly  pay  Is.  per  lb.  more  for 
good  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  or  Gros  Maroc. 
Tliough  it  was  the  last  week  in  May,  he 
had    first-class    bunches    of    the    three    varie- 
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ties  named  in  the  windows  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  better  finished  than  many  examples 
tliat  I  have  seen  staged  at  some  of  the  shows 
this  autumn.  The  Vines  are  started  in  Novem- 
ber and  kept  going  on  steadily  until  the  new 
year  lias  arrived,  then  more  heat  is  gradually 
turned  on  and  every  ))it  of  sun  made  the  most 
of.  With  good  management  and  considerable 
cultural  skill  very  fair  results  are  obtained. 
It  is,  however,  questionalile  how  long  these  late 
varieties  of  Grapes  will  stand  the  unusual  strain 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  this  early  forc- 
ing. With  strong  and  well  establi.shed  Vines 
everything  may  go  on  all  right  for  some  years, 
and  then  it  will  become  a  question  if  tlie  lighter 
crop  and  enhanced  price  will  compen.sate  for  the 
heavier  croj)  and  lower  figures  made  by  Black 
Hamburghs.  There  is  another  item  that  will 
perhaps  exercise  some  influence  on  the  forcing 
of  late  Grapes,  viz.,  cost  of  fuel.  All  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  forcing  from  No- 
vember onwards  know  something  about  the  ex- 
penditure in  coal  to  keep  the  re()uisite  tempe- 
ratures iu  the  hovises  ;  if  the  price  keeps  low  it 
will  be  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower, 
but  if  it  should  rise  through  strikes  or  other 
causes,  I  question  if  the  forcing  of  late  Grapes 
will  not  prove  a  loss.  Grape  growing  for 
market  has  been  entered  upon  on  such  a  tre- 
mendous scale  all  through  the  country,  that 
many  must  actually  be  produced  at  a  loss,  and 
not  only  is  the  competition  keen  with  home 
growers,  but  the  foreigner  steps  in  with  fair 
samples,  bringing  down  prices  still  lower. 
The  latter  watch  our  markets  more  closely  than 
we  do,  and  I  believe  that  they  first  originated 
the  idea  of  the  early  forcing  of  late  Grapes.  I 
know  of  one  foreign  grower  who  has  for  some 
years  been  on  this  tack,  with  such  results  that 
he  is  yearly  increasing  his  output  ;  but  then  he 
has  the  advantage  of  very  cheap  fuel,  low 
wages,  and  cheap  freight  to  this  country.  As 
several  men  have  recently  spoken  to  me  on  the 
above  subject  I  have  been  tempted  to  pen  these 
lines,  setting  forth  the  advantages  and  other- 
wise of  the  matter  .so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
Unless  a  man  is  a  first-class  Grape  grower,  I 
should  urge  him  to  let  this  early  forcing  of  late 
Grapes  alone,  or  he  may  lose  in  the  end. 

W.  G.  C. 

BUSH  APPLE  TREES. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  young  trees  grown  in 
this  form,  as  so  frequently  recommended  in  the 
jiages  of  The  Garden,  will  have  good  cause  to 
rejoice  this  year,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  carrying 
very  fair  and  in  many  cases  heavy  crops,  while 
the  tall  standards  are  almost  bare.  I  have  for 
several  years  past  planted  a  good  many  in  this 
form — in  fact,  a  great  many  of  my  best  trees  have 
a  number  of  branches  springing  right  from  the 
soil,  for  having  no  single  stem  they  have  been 
rejected  by  customers  looking  for  fruit  trees,  and 
have  consequently  been  planted  out  to  gro\v  fruit, 
and  this  they  have  done  well.  A  good  many  trees 
of  Cox's  Pomona,  Queen  Caroline,  and  New  Haw- 
thornden  have  been  so  weighed  down  with  fruit, 
that  the  branches  have  rested  on  the  soil  or  on 
one  another.  Hardly  a  branch  has  been  broken, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  same  branches 
had  sprung  from  a  central  stem.  I  think  far  too 
much  value  is  set  on  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and 
too  little  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  for 
with  these  unorthodox  shaped  bushes  there  is  no 
ditSculty  in  renewing  the  young  bearing  wood 
from  the  base.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to 
renew  the  w"ood  of  specimen  jiyramid  or  cordon 
trees,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  fine  fruit  is 
wanted,  wood  that  is  not  too  old  and  knotty 
must  be  had.  Look  at  the  ordinary  pyramid 
that  is  closely  spurred  in  e\  ery  year  and  compare 
its  fruit  with  that  of  a  young  tree  of  the  same 
kind.     It  is  difficult  to  recognise  that  the  fruit 


from  both  trees  is  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  a 
number  of  .\|)ple  trees  that  were  nearly  in  bloom 
this  spring  w  lien  planted,  j'et  they  have  in  nearly 
every  case  borne  some  very  fine  fruits,  and  the 
idea  that  one  has  to  exercise  a  lot  of  patience  in 
the  matter  of  waiting  for  fruit  trees  to  bear  is 
contrary  to  facts.  It  you  plant  Apples  grafted 
on  the  Paradise  stock  you  may  rely  on  fruit 
directly  the  tree  is  sufficiently  established. 
I  find  the  best  trees  to  get  fruit  from  quickly, 
and  which  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price 
simply  becau.se  there  is  no  labour  in  train- 
ing, are  those  which  are  called  "feathered" 
trefs.  They  are  simply  grafted  and  in  some  cases 
cut  back  once,  and  in  others  not  at  all,  and  then 
they  assume  their  natural  form  of  growth,  which 
in  some  Apples  is  of  as  good  a  j)yramid  form  as 
any  training  could  make  it,  while  in  others  a 
spreading,  dwarf,  much-branched  bush  is  the  form 
assumed.  As  a  rule  trees  with  two  years'  growth 
are  well  set  with  flower-buds  and  very  cjuickly 
become  very  jirofitable.  I  have  gathered  two 
bushels  off  bushes  planted  10  feet  apart,  and  all 
the  fruit  within  reach  of  the  ground.  Grenadier, 
Bismarck  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  amongst 
the  best  cropped  of  good  keeping  kinds. 

Goxport.  J,\:\iES  Groom. 


Pears  as  espaliers. — There  seems  to  be  a  re- 
vival setting  in  in  favour  of  this  old  system  of 
cultivating  Pears.  When  well  cared  for  espaliers 
are  an  ornament  to  any  garden,  but  they  have  the 
dual  advantage  of  being  both  ornamental  and 
useful.  For  cultivating  under  this  form  the 
early  and  second  early  varieties  are  the  best. 
The  best  lot  of  espalier  Pears  I  ever  met  with  is  at 
Holme  Lacy,  Hereford.  For  small  gardens  this 
form  of  cultivating  Pears  is  recommended,  as  the 
trees  do  not  overshadow  other  things.  In  the 
garden  referred  to  they  line  the  kitchen  garden 
vegetable  (juarters,  the  borders  along  the  front 
and  adjoining  the  walks  being  devoted  to  her- 
baceous plants.  The  mistake  that  many  people 
make  with  espaliers  is  in  shortening  back  the 
leading  growth  before  it  has  filled  its  allotted 
space.  The  rea.son  given  for  this  annual  shorten- 
ing back  is  that  it  causes  fruiting  spurs  to  form. 
But  instead  of  this  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  an 
unfruitful  growth.  By  allowing  the  leading 
shoots  to  extend,  fruit  spurs  form  naturally  all 
along. — A.  Young. 

Pears  against  east  walls. — I  am  not  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  tfiis  aspect  for  Pears,  that  is 
for  developing  the  true  flavour.  The  trees  grow 
and  fruit  freely  enough,  but  unless  in  seasons 
like  last  year,  the  flavour  is  flat  and  watery.  For 
choice  I  would  sooner  reserve  east  walls  for 
Plums.  Early  Pears  which  would  ripen  against 
this  aspect  are  of  better  flavour  grown  quite  in 
the  open,  and  later  kinds  do  not  ripen.  There 
may  be  a  few  favoured  districts  and  soils  where 
good  Pears  are  produced  from  an  east  wall,  but 
they  are  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  this  season  is  very  poor  and 
flavourless  from  an  east  wall,  whilst  from  trees  in 
the  open  it  is  really  very  good.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  is  also  poor  in  flavour  from  an  east  wall, 
whilst  from  the  open  it  is  first-class.  I  note  that 
Mr.  Crook  also  fays  that  Jargonelle  from  an 
east  wall  with  him  is  not  of  good  flavour.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best 
aspects  for  the  dift'erent  Pears,  and  if  this  were 
done  there  would  not  be  so  much  disappointment. 
-A.  Y. 

The  Quince  in  marshy  land.— The  note  on 
planting  the  above  fruit  in  wet  soils  on  low-lying 
positions  by  "J.  C."  (p.  275)  is  interesting.  We 
have  some  %ery  fine  trees  overhanging  the  water 
with  the  surrounding  land  almost  a  bog,  and  in 
such  the  (Juince  never  fails  to  flower,  though 
at  times  it  may  fruit  sparsely.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree  when  in  bloom,  and  the  fruits  are  much  finer 
if  the  roots  can  get  a  good  supply  of  moisture. 
"J.  C."  considers  the  Pear-shajied  variety  the 
best.  Doubtless  it  is  the  most  prolific  and  a  free 
grower,  but  in  sheltered  places  or  the  southern 


parts  of  the  kingdom  the  Portugal  is  very  showy, 
the  fruit  being  larger  and  later.  There  is  also  an 
American  variety  named  Champion  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  parks  or  pleasure  grounds  on  account 
of  its  rich  colour  and  good  quality  in  a  preserved 
state.— G.  W. 

Apples    Tyler's    Kernel  and  Beauty    cf 

Kent. — These  are  quite  distinct  both  in  form  and 
colour.  Tyler's  Kernel  is  of  Pearmain  shape  and 
more  highly  coloured  than  the  other.  Beauty  of 
Kent  is  a  large,  handsome  Ajiple,  rather  more  flat 
than  conical.  The  greatest  difference  is,  however, 
in  tho  growth  of  the  trees.  Beauty  of  Kent 
makes  a  thick  close  head  and  is  not  at  all  suitable 
for  a  pyramid.  Tyler's  Kernel  is  of  much  stronger 
growth  and  makes  a  large  loose  head  as  a  standard. 
Both  are  excellent  sorts.  — J.  C.  C. 

Plum  Monarch. — I  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  referred  to  this  Plum,  and  am  induced 
to  send  another  note,  seeing  how -well  it  does  in 
such  seasons  as  the  present.  With  much  rain 
and  sunless  weather  it  does  not  crack  and  remains 
good  a  long  time.  I  have  not  grown  it  in 
standard  form,  but  on  a  wall  it  is  grand,  the  fruits 
very  large  and,  when  allowed  to  hang,  valuable  for 
dessert.  It  may  be  used  for  cooking,  but  as  such 
I  do  not  advise  it,  as  it  is  really  too  good  for  that 
purpo.se.  There  is  often  a  glut  of  early  Plums, 
but  this  variety  will  form  a  valuable  succession 
and  be  useful  for  the  dessert  late  in  the  year. — 
G.  Wytiies. 


PLUMS  ON  WALLS. 

MrcH  the  best  flavoured  Plums  have  this  season 
been  produced  on  trees  trained  against  walls,  and, 
taking  the  seasons  generally,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  fruits  are  also  not  so  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  which 
cause  them  to  crack  when  nearly  ripe.  Another 
advantage  of  cultivating  the  choicest  Plums 
against  walls  is  the  more  lengthened  time  tho 
fruits  remain  fit  for  use  without  spoiling.  Those 
excellent  late  varieties,  Ickworth  Imperatrice  and 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  will  hang  for  a  long  time, 
often  till  they  shrivel,  when  if  so  desired  the  fruits 
may  be  gathered  when  quite  dry,  wrapped  in  soft 
tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  drawer  or  box  in  a 
dry  room  until  required  for  use.  I  have  used 
them  well  into  November,  and  very  useful  they 
are.  Plums  are  recommended  much  now  to  be 
grown  as  cordons.  Personally  I  have  not  been  so 
successful  with  these  as  some  writers  say  they 
have.  I  have  got  all  the  best  varieties,  in  fact 
([uite  a  large  collection,  under  the  cordon  form  of 
culture,  and  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  they 
become  too  strong,  although  root-pruned.  Last 
spring  they  bloomed  freely,  but  except  in  a  few 
cases  the  small  fruits  would  not  swell  off  nearly 
so  evenly  as  on  the  larger  fan-trained  trees.  Of 
these  latter  I  have  a  running  length  of  lOlJ  yards 
devoted  to  their  culture.  The  best  aspects  for 
Plums  are  east  and  west  walls  with  intermediate 
angles.  Plums  may  also  be  grown  well  against  a 
north  wall.  The  Green  Gage  will  ripen  up  quite 
successfully,  and  Jefferson's  is  superb.  It  is  much 
the  best  plan  to  plant  free-fruiting,  good-flavoured 
dessert  Plums  against  such  an  aspect,  as  even  it 
not  quite  so  good  in  flavour  as  when  gathered 
from  trees  growing  in  more  favourable  aspects 
they  are  much  better  than  the  varieties  generally 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  What  they  mu.-t 
have  is  good  treatment.  The  roots  must  be  kept 
near  the  surface  by  giving  up  5  feet  or  G  feet  of 
border  to  them.  The  shoots  also  which  are  not 
re(iuired  for  laying  in  must  be  early  summer- 
pruned,  this  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  trees 
taking  on  a  gross  habit,  the  branches  also  being 
thinly  trained.  Deeply  digging  the  borders  up  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  tlie  stems  of  the  trees 
drives  the  roots  downwards  and  the  trees  take  on 
a  gross  growth,  whicli  means  unfruitfulness. 

Prepare  a  good  station  for  each  tree  by  taking 
out  a  space  5  feet  square.  On  cold,  clay  soils  a 
layer  of  old  tiles  laid  over  the  bottom  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit.  The  depth  of  each  station 
should  be  quite  '20  inches  or  even  2  feet.     On  our 
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cold  soil  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  place  3 
inches  or  4  inches  of  o'd  brick  rubbish  over  the 
bottom,  the  trees  plainly  showing  by  their  appear- 
ance and  fruitfulness  that  they  appreciate  such 
extra  attention.  For  trees  against  .a  north  wall  it 
should  certainly  not  be  omitted.  Before  return- 
ing the  soil  add  some  well  burned  refuse,  and  a 
barrowful  of  old  lime  rubbish  will  not  be  thrown 
awaj'.  If  the  bottom  soil  that  is  taken  out  is 
cold  and  sterile,  throw  it  on  one  side,  and  take  some 
better  material  from  the  kitchen  garden  quarters. 
Select  young  trees  with  five  or  six  branches, 
and  not  old  trees  which  have  been  cut  back  re- 
psatedly.  Plant  firmly  and  early,  and  leave  the 
trees  alone  until  the  following  February,  as  by 
this  time  they  will  have  settled  down.  At  this 
time  the  shoots  must  be  pruned  and  regulated. 
I  know  it  is  the  i>ractice  of  some  people  to  advise 
the  laying  in  of  these  long  shoots  intact  as  a 
means  of  checking  a  gross  growth.  With  this 
treatment  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so,  and 
produce  a  well-balanced  tree  at  the  same  time. 
One  part  of  the  tree  or  another  would  become 
strong  and  the  other  weak,  and  besides  the 
branches  do  not  start  away  so  near  the  base  of 
the  tree  as  desirable.  The  best  plan  is  to  shorten 
the  strong  shoots  well  back,  especially  if  these 
form  the  centre  portion  of  the  tree,  bringing  the 
lower  tier  well  down,  and  which  may  not  require 
shortening.  A.  YorNG. 

Ahberhy  Hall,  StourporL 


Early  planting  of  fruit  trees. — The  im- 
portance of  planting  fruit  trees  early  while  there 
is  still  a  fair  amount  of  warmth  in  the  soil  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  intending  planters 
would  derive  much  benefit  from  getting  the  sites 
ready  at  once.  Whether  large  or  small  quantities 
are  to  be  planted  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  out  the 
holes  some  little  time  beforehand,  as  more  time 
can  be  spent  over  the  work,  making  them  wider 
and  well  loosening  the  bottom  and  sides  in  a  far 
better  manner  than  if  the  work  had  to  be  hurried 
over.  The  soil  is  also  rendered  more  friable  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  weather  and  is  more  suit- 
able for  placing  over  and  amongst  the  roots.  If 
there  comes  much  rain  after  the  holes  are  made 
and  the  water  stands  in  them,  it  clearly  indicates 
that  the  drainage  is  wrong,  and  thus  gives  warning 
that  unless  the  defect  is  remedied  success  is 
remote,  as  the  trees  would  have  a  ditBculty  to 
thrive  or  perhaps  exist.  Ag.ain,  when  the  holes 
are  all  prepared  previously,  the  trees  may  be 
taken  straight  from  the  packages  in  which  they 
arrive  and  planted  at  once  without  any  risk  of 
the  roots  becoming  parched  by  sun  and  wind 
while  the  site  was  being  prepared  ;  in  fact,  the 
advantages  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fully  enumerate  them,  as  I  have  proved  by 
experience.  I  have  planted  hundreds  of  fruit 
trees  by  the  middle  of  October  with  the  major 
portion  of  the  foliage  on  and  looking  fresh  and 
green.  Instead  of  any  check  being  given,  they 
have  at  once  almost  become  semi-established,  and 
have  produced  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  that 
have  been  successfully  exhibited  the  following 
autumn.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  about  a 
thousand  dwarf  Apple  trees  in  the  second  week 
in  October,  and  having  the  holes  all  ready  before- 
hand the  whole  were  got  in  in  two  days,  and  evei'y 
year  since  they  have  not  failed  to  crop,  generally 
well.  There  are  still  a  few  strong  advocates  for 
spring  planting,  but  if  they  would  drop  all  pre- 
judice and  as  a  test  try  October- planted  trees 
against  those  planted  the  following  spring,  I 
believe  they  would  not  only  be  converted,  but 
also  strongly  recommend  what  they  formerly  con- 
demned.— R.  H. 

Outdoor  Fig  trees. —I  have  some  Fig  trees 
which  are  very  luxuriant  and  covered  with  small 
Figs,  which  sometimes  ripen,  but  are  diminutive. 
Would  you  kindly  insert  in  The  Garde.v  a  para- 
graph respecting  the  management  of  Fig  trees  in 
the  open  air '; — South  Devon. 

%*  It  is  evident  that  the  gross  habit  of  growth 
n  the  Fig  trees  is  the  cause  of  the  small  fruit  and 


its  failing  to  ripen  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  now  to  improve  matters  is 
to  moderately  thin  out  and  regulate  the  shoots 
evenly  over  the  whole  of  the  trees,  to  allow  the  wood 
to  have  sufficient  light  to  mature  and  also  swell 
up  the  bud.s.  Overcrowding  of  the  young  shoots 
should  at  all  times  be  avoided,  as  no  trees  suffer 
more  from  neglect  in  that  respect.  Next  April 
the  trees  should  be  lifted  and  root-pruned.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  as  follows  :  Dig  a 
deep  trench  4  feet  or  more  away  from  the  stem, 
the  distance  varying  with  the  size  of  the  trees. 
After  the  trench  is  made  proceed  to  lightly  fork 
out  the  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  working  it 
into  the  trench  and  throwing  it  out  as  it  gets  in 
the  way.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  soil  can 
be  removed  from  the  roots.  The  roots  ought  to 
have  all  mutilated  ends  cut  clean  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  all  the  long  straggling  ones  shortened 
back.  The  roots  ought  to  be  kept  moist  with  wet 
mats  from  the  time  they  are  bared  until  covered 
again  with  fresh  compost.  If  possible  the  roots 
should  be  confined  to  somewhat  narrow  limits.  A 
border  2  feet  square  will  support  a  good-sized 
tree  if  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  w-hile 
fruiting.  Large  and  loose  borders  are  a  mistake, 
as  they  always  induce  strong  growth,  with  little 
or  no  fruit.  The  border  should  be  rather  small 
and  very  firm  ;  in  fact,  the  harder  it  can  be  made 
in  reason,  the  better  the  crop  of  Figs  annually. 
A  very  good  compost  for  the  border  is  turfy  loam, 
with  a  little  lime  rubble  or  plaster  refuse  mixed 
therewith,  distributing  the  roots  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  whole,  but  keeping  them  always 
near  the  surface.  As  the  soil  is  put  in  it  should 
be  trodden  firm,  and  after  all  is  finished  give  the 
border  a  thorough  soaking,  and  if  the  tree  starts 
into  weak  growth,  syringe  it  well  every  bright 
morning  until  good  progress  is  made.  The  after- 
treatment  is  simple,  consisting  in  giving  occa- 
sional soakings  of  liquid  manure  when  the  trees 
are  producing  good  crops  (not  otherwise),  and 
stopping  all  shoots  at  the  fourth  leaf  by  pinching 
out  the  point  of  the  shoot.  If  the  foliage  appears 
likely  to  be  congested  it  is  a  good  plan  to  entirely 
remove  some  of  the  weakest  and  worst  placed 
.shoots.  By  following  out  these  directions  fine 
Figs  may  be  confidently  expected  every  year. — 
W.  0.  c. 


BOTTOM-HEAT  FOR  VINE  BORDERS. 

Some  years  ago  bottom-heat  for  Vine  borders 
received  some  amount  of  attention,  but  not  so 
much  as  it  deserved,  I  think.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  the  warming 
of  successional  and  late  Vine  borders  by  this 
process,  as  independent  of  the  expense  it  would 
incur,  the  greater  sun  heat  at  the  time  when  the 
Vines  in  such  houses  would  be  active  favours 
increased  root  warmth  by  natural  means,  but 
to  early  Vines  started,  say,  in  November  and 
December,  especially  where  the  roots  are  out- 
side, bottom-heat  if  properly  controlled  would, 
I  think,  prove  advantageous,  often  preventing 
shanking  and  other  evils,  and  enabling  the  crop 
to  ripen  and  colour  better.  The  advantage  of 
bottom-heat,  especially  for  certain  varieties  of 
firapes  which  are  apt  to  .show  bunches  shyly, 
has  over  and  over  again  been  proved  in  cases 
where  pipes  have  unavoidably  been  carried 
through  tlie  border  immediately  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  Vines,  the  most  striking  instance 
of  the  kind  I  ever  knew  being  that  of  a  Vine  of 
Barbarossa  planted  in  a  house  of  mixed  Vines, 
beneath  the  roots  of  which,  from  compulsion 
rather  than  choice,  hot- water  pipes  were  carried, 
this  Vine  surpassing  any  other  in  the  house  in 
fertility,  size  of  bunch,  colour,  and  general  ex- 
cellence. Another  proof  that  Vines  appreciate 
bottom-heat  was  afforded  by  the  boundary  wall 
of  a  narrow  inside  border  being  removed  and  a 
lining  of  stable  manure  and  leaves  some  4  feet 
in  width  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  border 
being  built  up  in  clote  proximity  to  it,  this  lin- 


ing being  filled  with  roots  from  the  border  by 
the  end  of  the  first  summer.  Mr.  William 
Thomson  when  at  Dalkeith  once  planted 
a  Cucumber  house  with  young  Vines  from 
eyes  of  the  current  year.  The  border  was 
4i  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  being 
heated  by  two  rows  of  <'-inch  pipes  under 
pavement.  Under  one  end  of  the  bed  was  a 
tank  for  rain  water,  where  there  was  no  bottom 
heat  at  all.  Two  Vines  occupied  this  portion 
of  the  border,  and  during  the  summer  they  did 
not  make  the  progress  others  of  the  same  kind 
did  where  they  had  the  bottom-heat,  and  the 
following  year  the  difference  was  more  remark- 
al)le.  When  the  house  was  started,  there  being 
no  way  of  turning  off  the  bottom-heat,  this  soon 
rose  to  95°,  and  for  a  short  time  stood  at 
100°.  Those  that  had  bottom -lieat  broke 
quicker  by  fourteen  days,  showing  far  more  fruit 
than  those  that  had  it  not,  and  were  set  and 
ready  for  thinning,  while  those  in  the  cold 
border  were  not  in  bloom,  nor  was  their  foli- 
age much  more  than  half  the  size  of  that  of  the 
Vines  that  had  bottom-heat. 

Mr.  Thomson  afterwards  spoke  of  the  fact  as 
proving  the  good  effect,  as  far  as  it  went,  of 
bottom-heat  for  Vines  when  applied  to  an  ex- 
tent that  many  utterly  condemned.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  very  successful  Grape  grower 
he  spoke  of  some  experiments  he  had  been  mak- 
ing with  firm  and  loose  borders.  To  the  former 
he  used  the  heavy  roller  and  made  them  astirni 
as  lie  possibly  could,  and  then  opened  the  sur- 
face again  with  an  iron  rake  about  an  inch  deep. 
Ho  found  that  the  hard  border  was  from  11°  to 
12°  warmer  than  the  next  border  to  it,  which 
was  loose  and  open,  and  that  it  had  also  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  fibrous  roots,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  extra  warmth.  When  em- 
ployed in  a  garden  in  Essex  there  were  three 
vineries,  one  of  which  was  started  for  over 
twenty  years  in  succession  in  November.  In 
October  the  border,  which  was  entirely  out- 
side, was  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  with 
good  Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  and  afterwards 
thickly  thatched  with  the  common  Bulrush. 
While  this  did  not  perhaps  of  itself  com- 
municate actual  warmth  to  the  border,  it  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  that  which  had  been 
supplied  by  the  sun  during  the  previous  summer. 
The  crop  always  ripened  in  May,  when  the 
leaves  were  removed  from  the  border,  and  if  at 
tliis  time  a  bottom  -  heat  thermometer  were 
thrust  into  it,  it  always  registered  10°  or  12° 
more  than  did  the  borders  of  the  two  other 
vineries  in  the  same  garden  which  were  not 
forced.  Moreover,  the  surface  was  so  full  of 
fibrous  roots,  that  a  fork  could  not  be  used 
without  destroying  many  of  them  ;  whereas  not 
a  root  could  be  found  within  a  foot  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  other  borders  which  received  no 
covering,  this  again  proving  that  warmth  had 
worked  wonders  in  preserving  and  nourishing 
the  roots.  Shallow  coverings  of  leaves  do  more 
harm  than  good,  as  they  retain  the  wet  and 
sodden  the  surface  of  the  gi-ound,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  every  root  within  their 
influence  perishes.  The  covering  ought  always 
to  be  at  least  2  feet  thick  after  being  well 
trodden  down,  and  then  be  thatched  with  reeds 
or  straw.  Only  the  other  day  when  making  an 
examination  of  the  roots  of  some  Vines  occupy- 
ing an  inside  border,  which  was  elevated  some 
12"  inches  above  the  level  of  the  gravel  walk 
outside,  I  found  that  close  up  to  the  store  kerl) 
on  which  the  front  lights  rested,  and  through 
which  sun  heat  had  penetrated,  the  soil  of  the 
border  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  far  Ijetter 
furnished  with  roots  than  the  border  further 
back.  Forcing  Vines  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
with  the  roots  in  outside  borders,  I  have  always 
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regarded  as  an  unnatural  procedure,  at  all 
times  atteiidi^l  with  more  or  less  risk,  unless 
special  means  are  adopted  for  keeping  up  tlie 
root  temperature.  Early  vineries  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  small  dimensions  only,  and  if  when  tlie 
borders  are  made,  bottom-heat  pipes  were 
supplied,  tlie  cost  would  not  be  great.  By 
Bunply  turning  a  valve  the  temperature  of  the 
Ijorder  coukl  be  raised  to  00°  or  65°,  and  the 
annual  labour  of  outside  coverings  dispensed 
with.  Bottom-heat,  although  not  so  essential 
in  inside  Vine  borders,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  beneficial  even  there — at  any  rate  where 
the  houses  are  started  early. — J.  Cuawfokd. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


IMPROVING  BAD  SOILS. 
Many  who  are  favoured  with  a  friable  and 
easily  worked  soil  iu  their  kitchen  gardens  have 
no  conception  of  the  uphill  work  in  soil  whicli 
is  heavy  and  retentive  or  very  sandy  and  shal- 
low, resting  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  I  know  some 
gardens  where  spring  sowing  can  be  carried  out 
an  hour  after  heavy  rains  and  others  which 
could  not  be  raked  or  trodden  for  a  week  after 
without  sealing  up  tlie  surface  aud  rendering  it 
impenetrable  to  warmtli  aud  air.  On  lieavy  soils, 
especially  tliose  approaching  to  clay,  wet  springs, 
although  hindering,  are  not  the  only  or  chief 
drawbacks,  as  dry  summers,  producing  whole- 
sale cracking  and  excessive  surface  evaporation, 
render  the  transplanting  of  any  crop  next  to 
impossible.  Even  when  exceptional  seasons — 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — favour  such  soils, 
and  Peas,  Beans  and  green  crops  generally  do 
well.  Beet,  Parsnips  and  Carrots  clean  and  of 
good  quality  are  out  of  the  question.  Such  soils 
are,  however,  capable  of  improvement,  and 
even  if  this  is  only  effected  piecemeal  it  pays  in 
the  end.  Previous  to  commencing  the  work  a 
good  supply  of  corrective  materials  should  be 
collected.  These  may  consist  of  leaf-mould, 
road  scrapings,  the  scourings  of  ditches,  edgings 
of  walks  and  drives,  also  prunings  of  fruit 
trees,  trimmings  of  liedges  and  any  old  garden 
refuse  previously  reduced  to  ashes.  If,  when 
these  ingredients  are  mixed  together,  a  little 
gas-lime  is  added  so  much  the  better.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  correcting  clay  soils  is  by  burn- 
ing, which  should  always  be  done  in  autumn 
when  the  weather  is  fine.  Where  depth  allows, 
the  top  spit  may  be  thrown  on  to  red-hot 
mounds,  produced  by  the  burning  of  waste  wood 
or  common  garden  refuse,  on  an  adjoining  plot, 
one  layer  only  of  soil  covering  the  mounds,  this 
being  afterwards  smothered  down  with  weeds  or 
Grass  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  As  soon 
as  the  top  spit  has  been  taken  from  the  whole 
area  the  second  may  be  removed  and  burnt,  and 
during  the  interval  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
may  be  broken  up  with  a  five-tined  fork  and 
afterwards  covered  with  C  inches  of  broken 
bricks,  clinkers  or  rough  stones.  This  will 
further  the  escape  of  water  even  if  the  land 
has  been  drained  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
rubble  should  receive  a  covering  of  strawy 
litter  or  Bracken  before  the  soil  after  being 
burnt  is  again  returned.  \^'hen  this  is  done  the 
mixed  compost  above  referred  to  may  lje  wheeled 
on  and  spread  equally  over  the  surface,  after 
which  a  trench  should  be  taken  out  at  one 
end  and  the  whole  thrown  forward  aud  evenly 
mixed  with  a  five-tined  fork.  Tliis  process, 
while  entirely  altering  the  character  of  the  plot, 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  banishing  slugs  and 
other  insect  pests,  and  will  suit  the  growth  of 


Carrots,  and  indeed  all  roots.  Soils  that  are 
not  so  bad  as  to  need  burning  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  double  digging  every  second  year, 
at  the  same  time  working  in  a  (quantity  of  similar 
material  to  that  already  recommended,  and  by 
finally  laying  up  the  surface  in  ridges  to  be 
pulverised  by  frost  and  wiucL  If,  when  trench- 
ing is  carried  out  on  heavy  soils,  short  strawy 
litter,  well  soaked,  however,  with  urine,  is  dug 
into  the  bottom  instead  of  the  usual  rotten 
spit  manure,  it  will  gradually  mellow  it,  and  a 
portion  may  be  thrown  up  to  the  surface  each 
time  trenching  is  performed,  and  the  general 
depth  thereby  increased.  Very  sandy  soils  are 
also  generally  very  shallow,  allowing  rain  water 
to  pass  away  as  through  a  sieve.  The  best  means 
of  increasing  their  depth  is  by  adding  fresh  soil 
to  the  surface,  afterwards  incorporating  it  tho- 
roughly with  the  original.  A  portion  of  the 
subsoil,  if  gravelly,  may  also  be  sifted  and 
brought  up,  to  be  afterwards  mixed  with  burnt 
clay,  common  marl  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frost  or  good  holding  loam  pure  and 
simple.  On  these  shallow  hungry  soils  more 
moisture  can  be  retained  aud  the  crops  much 
improved  by  simply  bottoming  what  soil  there 
is  with  a  good  thick  layer  of  marl,  working  in 
plenty  of  spit  manure  at  digging  time  and  assist- 
ing the  crops  when  growing  with  rich  fertilisers. 
In  this  way  I  have  known  first-rate  Strawber- 
ries to  be  grown,  and  even  very  good  Onions. 

C.  C.  H. 


brino  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  otherwise 
than  good,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  a  dish  of  them 
was  served  up  whilst  the  Beans  were  still  in 
season.  It  would  be  almost  impoF.-iible  to  tell 
tliom  from  fre.sh- gathered  Beans.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  plan  to  several,  and  the  first  thing 
they  usually  say  is,  t*it  the  Beans  themselves 
must  taste  as  salt  as  th'e  brine.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  soak  them  for  so  long  as  twelve 
hours ;  in  fact  I  find  that  less  than  half  that  time 
— usually  about  three  hours— is  quite  sufficient. 
Certainly  there  are  few  more  delicious  things  in 
the  depth  of  winter  or  early  in  the  year,  when 
green  vegetables  may  be  scarce,  than  a  good  dish 
of  these  preserved  Beans.  Unless  they  are  small 
and  are  to  be  cooked  whole  they  should  be  sliced 
as  for  cooking  before  they  are  put  into  the  salt. 
It  would  be  most  unpleasant  to  have  to  do  it 
afterwards.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  can 
be  preserved  in  (juite  a  moderately  sized  jar,  as  they 
settle  down  so  closely. — A.  H. 


The  Potato  disease. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Potatoes  in  this  district  are  becoming  badly 
affected  with  disease.  Whole  fields  of  Magnum 
Bonum,  Imperator,  and  other  varieties  present  a 
withered  and  blackened  appearance,  the  foliage 
having  entirely  collapsed.  This  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  diseased  tubers.  In  Lincolnshire  the 
disease  is  very  prevalent  even  amongst  supposed 
disease-resisting  varieties,  and  in  the  Horncastle 
district  it  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  a  Potato 
famine  is  feared.  While  one  does  not  wonder  at 
a  rapid  spread  of  the  Potato  disease  after  a  wet, 
cold  summer,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  with  the 
ground  in  such  a  dry  condition  as  it  is  at  present 
it  should  be  making  such  headway,  and  that,  too, 
on  light  porous  soils. — J.  Crawford,  NciraiL: 

Potato  Kingleader.  —  I  am  grateful  to 
"  E.  M."  (p.  277)  for  information  respecting  the 
earliness  and  general  good  quality  of  Ringleader 
Potato.  I  have  never  grown  it,  but  after  reading 
that  it  is  so  much  earlier  than  Sharpe's  Victor 
when  grown  in  frames,  I  shall  certainly  try  it  next 
year.  While  "  E.  M."  is  doubtless  correct  in 
stating  that  cultural  treatment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  flavour  of  Potatoes,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  variety  which  thrives  well  in  one  district  will 
oftfen  fail  in  another,  even  though  the  soils  are 
similar.  For  instance,  American  Rose  grown  in 
an  Esse.x  garden  and  in  very  light  soil  was  so 
soapy,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  ;  whereas  tubeis 
of  the  same  sort  from  a  stronger  soil  near  Norwich 
cooked  like  a  ball  of  flour  and  were  of  delicious 
flavour.  Myatt's  Ashleaf  is  so  much  better  in 
some  districts  and  soils  to  what  it  is  in  others,  that 
it  might  easily  be  taken  for  another  variety  alto- 
gether. "  E.  M.'' also  speaks  in  praise  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  justly  so.  I  have  grown  this 
Potato  the  last  two  seasons  and  am  well  plea'^ed 
with  it.  A  few  of  the  tubers  are,  however,  this 
season  diseased. — J.  Crawford. 

Preserving  Beans  for  winter.— "H.  C.  P." 

calls  attention  to  a  very  useful  matter  on  p.  277, 
and  having  adopted  this  plan  for  several  years,  I 
can  testify  to  its  usefulness,  but  when  "H.  C.  P." 
speaks  of  French  Beans,  does  he  mean  the  dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  or  Scarlet  Runners?  Most  cottagers 
call  the  Runners  French  Beans,  and  it  is  the 
Runners  that  preserve  the  best.  The  dwarf 
Beans  are  not  so  sitisfactory,  as  they  seem  to 
have  less  moisture,  but  preserving  the  Runners  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  if  they  are  kept  covered  in 


HARD  ROOT-RUN  FOR  PLANTS. 
I  HAVE  carefully  noted  J.  C.  Clarke's  remarks  on 
hard  root-runs  for  Roses  (pages  220  and  221 ),  which 
wholly  coincide  with  my  experience.  Neither  can 
there  be  much  doubt  that  the  increase  of  warmth 
to  the  roots  through  a  hard  and  bare  surface,  such 
as  gravel,  is  the  chief  cause  of  profuse  fruiting 
and  blooming.  Most  of  the  finest  examples  of 
such  golden  Roses  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Marvchal 
Niel,  ?nd  Triomphe  des  Reniies  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  on  or  in  gravel.  The  same  has 
proved  true  of  Lamarque,  the  Banksian,  and 
other  semi-tender  Roses.  Place  them  under 
tile,  stone,  or  gravel  paths  with  little  or  no 
borders,  and  the  roasting  and  the  starving 
or  hard  work  of  the  roots  to  find  a  living 
have  resulted  in  the  richest  harvest  of  blossoms. 
So  much  and  so  generally  has  this  proved  to  be 
the  case,  that  I  have  deliberately  adopted  in  many 
ca.ses  the  starving  rnjimai  as  the  shorte-t  cut 
to  bumper  harvests  of  blossom  and  of  fruit.  As 
to  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose,  I  have  a  strong  opinion 
that  it  has  been  overfed  out  of  cultivation  over 
the  whole  of  the  coolest  areas  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  it 
was  generally  grown  in  districts  where  it  is  never 
seen  now.  Hard  root-runs,  poor  larders,  dry, 
warm  bottoms  and  checked  growth,  ripened  it 
thoroughly  early  in  the  autumn.  Growth  thus 
thoroughly  matured  proved  hardy,  and  seldom 
failed  fo  be  smothered  with  blossom  the  following 
season. 

In  most  of  such  matters  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  maturity  counts  for  so  very  much  more  than 
mere  mass.  My  first  practical  illustration  of  this 
happened  manyyeais  since,  and  in  this  way.  I 
was  expected  to  grow  Figs,  hardy  Grapes,  and 
Banksian  Roses  in  the  open  air,  and  set  about  it  by 
preparing  rich  deep  borders.  The  plants  making 
the  most  luxuriant  growths  were  mostly  killed  to 
the  ground  by  the  frosts  of  the  succeeding  winter, 
but  I  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  weakest  and  most 
thoroughly  ripened  shoots  escaped  the  frost,  and 
produced  a  few  flowers  and  fruits.  So  towards 
the  autumn  the  roots  were  checked  and  pruned 
severely,  and  as  the  leaves  began  to  fall  the  plants 
were  lifted,  the  rich  borders  thrown  out,  and  the 
place  of  the  fat  loam  and  manures  filled  up  with 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  brickbats  rammed  down 
as  hard  as  possible.  The  roots  were  laid  on  rather 
than  planted  in  this  barren -looking  mixture,  and 
covered  with  a  half  and  half  of  (i  inches  of  the 
same  and  fibrous  loam,  and  6  inches  of  straw  to 
keep  the  frost  from  the  roots.  The  following 
April  the  litter  was  cleared  oS'  and  the  surface 
covered  with  3  inches  of  gravelly  clay.  The 
result  was  a  tangled  forest  of  fibrous  roots  below 
and  a  good  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  above,  the 
latter  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in 
quality  for  many  years  in  succession.  This  led 
to  the  planting  of  numbers  of  Figs,  Roses,  and 
not  a  few  hardy  Vines  in  pived  yards,  gravel 
walks  and  roads,  and  these  proved  most  success- 
ful in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  hardness,  poverty,  dry- 
ness, and  warmth  of  the  borders.  D.   T.  F. 
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JAPANESE    ART   OF   ARRANGING    CUT 

FLOWERS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about 
.Japanese  life  and  art  is  (at  least,  to  ns  gardeners) 
that  thej-  have  a  special  art  of  flower  decoration, 
not  in  our  simple  way  of  looking  at  such  things, 
but  an  elaborate  and  cultured  art  of  which  there 
are  professors  and  on  which  there  are  many 
books.  These  books  are  fur  the  most  part  in- 
accessible to,  or  not  understood  by,  the  English 
people,  but  a  great  deal  in  them  is  expressed 
in  Mr.  Conder's  book  of  the  flowers  of  .Japan. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  J.  Conder's 
excellent  book,  "  The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the 
Art  of  Floral  Arrangement,"  was  first  published. 
But  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  have  so  little 
penetrated  the  art  of  cut-flower  arrangements  in 
England,  that  it  may  be  assumed  either  that 
the  book  is  still  very  little  known  or  that  its 
teaching    has    been   set   down   as   uusuited   to 


secondly,  cut  flowers  and  shrubs  live  long  in 
water  when  supported  by  a  flower-holder  in  the 
Japanese  way,  to  be  described  presently  ;  thirdly, 
only  very  few  flowers  or  branches  are  required- - 
a  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  but  small 
gardens,  to  people  living  in  towns  where  flowers 
are  expensive,  and  for  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  Also  an  extremely 
decorative  effect  can  be  produced  without 
?naking  the  room  airless  from  the  scent  of  many 
flowers.  Fourthly,  the  infinite  variety  of  design 
it  is  possible  to  produce  with  but  few  branches 
on  the  Jajjanese  principle  as  compared  to  the 
English  may  be  likened  to  the  number  cf  changes 
that  can  be  wrung  on  a  few  bells  when  a  given 
system  is  followed,  whereas  the  different  bells 
wrung  simultaneously  produce  only  one,  and 
that  a  discordant,  sound. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Japanese  art  of  cut 
flower  decorations  may  be  classified  into  three 
fundamental  principles  : — 


Pijrus  japonica  in  mefaJ  rase.     Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a 
photograph  sent  btj  Lady  Constance  Lytton. 


English  flowers  and  flower  vases.  The  book  is 
not  published  in  England,  but  almost  any  book- 
seller will  get  it  from  Japan  ;  the  cost  is  £2  2s. 
The  coloured  [dates,  to  whicli  chiefly  this  high 
price  is  due,  do  not  materially  contribute  to  the 
expounding  of  the  theory,  and  although  full  of 
character  and  beauty  in  themselves,  could  be 
omitted  without  loss  to  the  main  object  of  the 
liook.  A  smaller  and  much  cheaper  edition  of 
the  work  could  then  be  produced  and  published 
in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  my  object  to 
spread  its  teaching  and  to  show  how,  with  but 
slight  modifications  aud  relaxation  from  the 
stricter  Japanese  rules,  this  artistic  science  may 
be  adapted  tf>  English  flowers  and  English  draw- 
ing-rooms. It  has  a  strong  claim  to  being 
adopted  by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
practical  combined  because,  firstly,  these  decora- 
tions have  a  quite  unique  beauty  and  refinement ; 


1.  Not  alone  the  flowers  and  leaves,  but  also 
the  stems  or  branches  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  design — in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
important  part. 

2.  The  branches  are  not  allowed  to  lean 
against  the  edge  of  the  vase,  as  in  the  English 
manner,  but  must  be  firmly  supported  either 
by  a  wooden  fixer  fitted  into  the  neck  of  the 
vase,  or  by  coils  of  iron  if  open  basin-shaped 
or  flat-bottomed  vessels  are  used,  this  giving 
to  the  stems  the  appearance  of  growth  and  self- 
support. 

3.  Only  such  flowers  and  trees  as  are  easily 
obtainable  sliould  be  used.  Rarity  is  not  con- 
sidered a  merit,  and  foreign  or  out-of-the-way 
plants  are  only  permitted  to  be  used  by  those 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  their  growth,  characteristics,  itc.  The  flowers 
used  shcjuld  be  in  season  and  the  design  of  the 
decoration  suited  to  its  position  in  the  room, 


i.e.,  if  under  a  picture,  on  a  shelf,  in  the  centre 
of  an  alcove,  &c. ,  as  well  as  adapted  to  the  vase 
which  holds  it. 

Although  one  of  my  objects  is  to  show  how 
much  the  English  method  may  be  improved 
without  too  great  a  subservience  to  the  strictest 
laws  of  the  Japanese  art,  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  myself  understood  by  the  un- 
initiated without  first  giving  an  outline  of  that 
science  which  was  originally,  it  is  supposed,  a 
religious  rite,  and  which  to-day  is  still  a  much 
reverenced  art  in  .Japan.  For  this  purpose  I 
shall  quote  freely  from  Mr.  Conder's  book,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon  his 
lucid  and  concise  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
following  are  selected  as  the  most  important 
rules  to  be  observed  : — 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  flowers 
are  placed  is  technically  considered  to  be  the 
soil  from  which  the  floral  growth  sjirings,  and 
the  designer  must  here  convey  the  impression 
of  stability  and  strength. 

The  direction  of  the  stems  at  starting  need 
not  be  strictly  vertical,  but,  if  curved,  the 
curves  should  be  strong  ones. 

The  artist  studiously  avoids  an  equal-sided  or 
symmetrical  arrangement,  but  obtains  a  balance 
of  a  more  subtle  kind. 

The  triple  arrangement  (see  p.  314)  may  1)e 
taken  as  the  original  model  of  all  arrangements. 
The  Principid  is  the  central  and  longest  line  of 
the  design,  aud  is  made  to  form  a  double  curve, 
with  the  ujiper  and  lower  extremities  nearly 
vertical  and  in  a  continuous  line,  the  general 
shape  being  that  of  an  archer's  bow.  The 
Secondary  line  should  be  about  half,  and 
the  Tertiartj  line  about  one  quarter  of  the 
length  of  the  Principid,  supposing  all  to  be 
straightened  out  ;  and  these  two  lines  are 
arranged  on  ditterent  sides  of  the  Friuiipal  in 
graceful  double  curves  of  varied  character. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Seconflarij  has  a  more- 
vertical,  and  the  Ttrtiary  a  more  lateral  ten- 
dency, the  former  being  on  the  outside  of 
the  arched  bow  formed  by  the  Principal,  and' 
the  latter  making  a  counterpoise  on  its  hollow 
side.  By  changing  the  direction  and  giving 
a  different  character  to  the  curves  of  these 
three  lines  a  great  varietj'  of  design  is  produced. 

There  is  another  style  of  design  applied  to- 
a  large  class  of  flower  arrangements  in  which 
the  Principal  line  of  the  composition  has  a 
horizontal,  or  almost  horizontal,  direction,  tlie 
intention  of  such  compositions  being  to  suggest 
floral  growth  on  the  edges  of  cliffs  or  banks 
when  used  in  hanging  vessels  or  vases  placed 
on  raised  shelves. 

The  difl'erent  lines  have  been  spoken  of  as  if 
existing  in  one  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the 
spectator,  but  actually  these  lines  have  also, 
directions  of  varying  degrees  forward  or  back- 
ward ;  in  other  words,  the  extreme  points  of 
these  lines  would  recjuire  a  solid  and  not  a  plane 
figure  for  their  enclosure. 

The  various  directions  imparted  to  plants  and' 
branches  of  trees  on  the  above  principles  are 
obtained  first  by  a  careful  selection  of  suitable 
material,  then  by  twisting,  bending,  building 
together  and  fixing  at  the  base,  and  lastly  by 
means  of  cutting  and  clipping  off  defective  or 
superfluous  parts. 

Flower  arrangements  are  made  sometimes 
with  one  species  of  tree  or  plant  alone,  and 
sometimes  with  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
species.  The  use  of  many  difl'erent  kinds  of 
flowers  in  one  composition  is  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  purer  styles. 

In  arranging  two  or  more  species  in  one  com- 
position, variety  must  be  sought  by  combining 
trees  and  plants.  In  a  three -line  composition 
the  branches  of  a  tree  should  never  be  "  sup^ 
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ported  "  on  both  sides  by  a  plant,  nor  sliould  a 
plant  be  placed  in  the  centre  with  a  tree 
arrangement  on  either  side.  The  two  branches 
of  the  same  kind  must  of  necessity  be  used,  V)ut 
they  should  adjoin,  not  sandwich,  the  remain- 
ing one.  For  e.xaniple,  a  composition  with 
Irises  (plant)  in  the  centre  and  branches  of 
Azalea  (tree)  and  Camellia  (tree)  on  either  side 
would  be  defective.  A  correct  composition 
would  be  one  with  a  Plum  branch  (tree)  in  the 
centre  with  a  Pine  branch  (tree)  on  one  side 
and  Bamboo  stem  (plant)  on  the  other.  In 
cases  of  variety  being  obtained  by  land  and 
water  plants  this  rule  is  sometimes  violated. 

The  tlower-vases  are  made  of  wood,  porce- 
lain, potterj',  bronze,  brass,  iron,  and  basket- 
work,  with  wooden,  earthenware,  or  tin  re- 
ceptacles inside  for  holding  the  water.  They 
vary  as  much  in  form  as  in  material,  the  most 
common  standing  vessels  being  broad  and  flat, 
or  long-necked  opening  out  to  a  broad  flat  sur- 
face at  the  mouth  ;  tall,  narrow  vases  are  also 
used.  With  the  ordinary  tall  vase,  whether  of 
wide  or  narrow  mouth,  the  height  of  the  flowers 
is  generally  fixed  as  one  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  vase.  In  the  case  of  broad  shallow  recep- 
tacles, the  height  of  the  floral  composition  is 
made  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  breadth  of 
the  vessel.  Vases  for  hooking  on  to  walls  anil 
for  suspending  from  a  shelf  or  ceiling  are  also 
frequently  used. 

The  following  practical  directions  may  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  try  this 
system  of  flower  aiTangemeut  at  once  with 
as  little  trouble  and  as  little  expense  as 
possible  : — 

Go  round  your  house  and  collect  all  the  china, 
earthenware,  and  metal  vessels  that  can  be  spared 
—  even  a  kettle,  if  n^ithing  eke  can  be  found, 
would  do.  Earthenware  dog-troughs  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  water  decorations ;  three- 
legged  witch's  cauldrons  and  common  salt-jars 
also  do  very  well  ;  an  ordinary  earthenware 
flower-pot  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  corked 
up  would  lend  itself  to  wedging  purposes,  and 
■every  house  contains  some  ornamental  jiotterv, 
bronze,  brass,  or  silver  vessels  of  a  suitable 
kind.  Glass  cannot  be  used,  as  the  pressure  of 
the  wedge  would  crack  it  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  inadvisable  to  try  to  fix  a  wedge  in 
fine  or  valuable  china. 

P'rom  all  these,  select  those  of  a  most  suitable 
shape,  i.e.,  either  broad  and  flat  for  water  de- 
corations, or  narrow-necked  with  a  wide  mouth, 
or  a  tall,  narrow-necked  shape  suitable  for  sup- 
poi'ting  only  one  branch  without  a  wedge.  If 
the  vessel  be  small  and  made  only  of  thin  pot- 
tery or  china,  it  should  be  weighted  by  placing 
stones  or  something  heavy  inside  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  flower  erection  ;  without  this  pre- 
caution a  tall  arrangement  might  overbalance 
the  whole  thing.  If  the  vessel  be  heavy  in  it- 
self— of  bronze,  brass,  silver  or  other  metals,  or 
if  of  earthenware,  sufiiciently  large  to  become 
heavy  when  filled  with  water  — then  this  addi- 
tional weighting  is  not  necessary. 

Your  next  step  should  be  to  procure  some 
narrow  wood,  fire-lighting  wood  or  laths  of  any 
kind.  Measure  the  width  of  the  vase  at  the 
place  where  the  wedge  is  to  be  fixed.  This  should 
be  slightly  below  the  surface  so  as  to  be  con- 
cealed when  the  vase  is  filled  with  water.  Cut 
two  pieces  of  wood  to  the  recpiired  length  and 
shape  them  at  the  end  to  fit  the  sides  of  the 
vase  ;  then  scoop  out  the  inner  side  of  each 
piece  of  wood  so  as  to  form  an  oval-shaped 
opening  when  they  are  placed  together,  slightly 
narrower  below  than  at  the  top  surface,  so  as  to 
allow  the  stalks  a  freer  play  of  direction,  at  the 
same  time  holding  them  firm.  Then  cut  out  a 
.small   notch  at  each   angle    of   the  wood  at  a 


distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  oikIs, 
place  the  two  pieces  together,  and  tie  them 
firmly  with  string  at  both  ends  in  the  rut  of 
the  notches.  The  string  should  first  be  soaked, 
wound  njund  two  or  three  times  and  firmly 
knotted  ;  it  will  tlien  remain  quite  secure, 

A  yet  simpler  way  is,  instead  of  scooping  out 
an  oval-shaped  opening,  to  insert  a  small  extra 
piece  of  wood  at  each  end  between  the  two 
woods  that  form  the  wedge,  and,  by  thus  keeping 
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Trilineal  arrangement  of  stejns. 

them  apart,  make  an  opening  large  enough  for 
the  width  of  the  stems. 

When  the  wedge  is  made,  soak  it  in  water 
for  a  few  seconds  to  make  the  wood  swell,  then 
fix  it  firmly  in  the  neck  of  the  vase.  This  done, 
get  a  branch  of  Bamboo  and  cut  it  up  into 
pieces  of  about  an  inch  long,  so  as  to  have  a 
heap  of  different  thicknesses.  Before  proceeding 
to  cut  or  buy  your  flowers  you  must  decide  in 
what  part  of  the  room  to  place  the  decorations, 
so  as  to  have  an  idea  of  what  woiild  be  suitable 
as  to  colour,  size,  and  form.     If  for  the  comer 


of  a  shelf  or  mantelpiece,  the  arrangement 
might  be  high  on  one  side  of  the  vase,  with  a 
long  streamer  pendent  on  the  other.  If  on  a 
talde  under  a  picture  it  might  tend  upwards 
and  the  Terliary  line  form  almo.st  a  right  angle, 
in  complement,  as  it  were,  to  the  shai)e  of  the 
frame  when  placed  to  one  side  underneath  it. 
For  any  jjurpo.se  special  kinds  of  flowers  are 
required,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  art  to  try  and  make  a  stitt' 
or  upward  growing  plant  hang  downwards,  or 
to  try  and  erect  a  flower  with  a  limp  stem. 
()ne  place,  too,  requires  a  tall  narrow  decora- 
tion, another  a  wide  or  more  solemn  one. 
When  you  have  the  de.stined  situatiim  of  the 
decoration  in  your  mind,  go  out  and  choose 
flowers  and  shrubs  accordingly,  bearing  in  mind 
as  you  pick  them  the  directions  the  stems  will 
have  to  take.  It  is  as  well  always  to  have  a 
basin  of  water  ready  in  which  to  place  the 
flowers  immediately  after  picking  them,  as  in 
the  process  of  selection,  fixing  in  the  wedge, 
itc. ,  especially  until  you  are  practised  in  the 
art,  the  flowers  are  apt  to  wither  and  the  vigour 
in  the  curves  of  the  stems  to  get  limp,  so  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  carry  out  any  design.  The  be.st 
plan  is  to  place  the  vase,  before  filling  it,  where 
it  will  eventually  be  required  to  stand,  so  as  to 
be  sure  and  procure  the  suitable  effect.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  put  water  in  the  vessel  untU 
the  composition  is  completed,  as  it  sometimes 
tijis  over  in  the  process  of  fixing  the  stems  in 
the  wedge. 

Before  beginning  the  bouquet  make  up  your 
mind,  in  a  general  way,  what  branches  and 
flowers  to  use  and  how  to  dispose  them.  Then 
fir.st  place  the  jirincipal  ones,  fixing  each 
firmly  in  turn  -.vitli  the  bits  of  Bamboo  if 
not  large  enough  to  fill  the  space,  or  by  pruning 
the  bottom  of  the  stems,  if  too  thick,  so  as 
exactly  to  fit  the  wedge.  All  tree  branches  and 
shrubs  should  have  the  bark  peeled  oft"  the  part 
whicli  is  under  water,  as  this  allows  a  freer 
entrance  to  the  moisture,  and  so  enables  the 
plant  to  last^resh  a  much  longer  time.  When 
you  have  finished  the  arrangement,  stand  at  a 
little  distance  and  remove  all  leaves,  shoots,  or 
flowers  which  interfere  with  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  line  from  various  points  of  view. 
Then  fill  the  vase  with  water — slightly  tepid  is 
best,  especially  if  the  flowers  are  at  all  faded. 
If  the  wedge  is  still  visible  above  or  through  the 
water,  cover  it  over  with  a  little  Moss  or  other 
very  light  leafage—  in  the  case  of  a  water  plant 
decoration,  with  some  small  water  weed. 

There  is  hardly  a  flower,  shrub,  or  tree  which 
is  not,  at  one  stage  of  growth  or  other,  adaptable 
to  this  style  of  arrangement,  but  some  of  the 
most  obviously  suited  are  here  mentioned  by 
way  of  suggestion.  -Vll  fruit  blossoms — wild 
or  cultivated — Blackthorn,  May,  Dog  Rose, 
Bramble,  Willow  (more  especiall}'  in  bud,  known 
as  ' ' palm  "),  Maple,  Oak,  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Laburnum,  Wistaria,  Tree  Pajony,  Syringa,  Ber- 
beris,  Laurustinus,  Holly,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  Pine  trees.  Irises,  Narcissi,  Bulrushes, 
Marsh  Marigolds,  W^ater  Lilies,  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

I  have  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  the 
technical  side  of  the  art,  this  being  the  indis- 
pensable means  to  the  end  in  view.  But  the 
goal  is  one  untouched  by  theory,  unmolested  by 
hard  and  fast  rules.  The  wonderful  beauty  of 
proportion  and  balance,  the  choiceuess  of  selec- 
tion, the  efl'ect  of  growth  and  vitality,  of  dignity 
and  grace,  with  which  the  whole  of  this  art  is 
penetrated,  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  any 
doctrinal  terms.  The  tender  solicitude  which 
it  exacts  for  the  habits  and  characteristics, 
tastes  and  welfare  of  each  plant  endows  the 
least  thing  utilised  by  this  art  with  almost  a 
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personality.  The  relative  connection  of  one 
plant  with  another  ;  the  tall,  aspiring  Principal, 
the  SecouiUu-ij,  which  seems  inclined  to  follow 
its  lead,  yet  hesitates  half  way  with  questioning 
doubt ;  the  Tertiary  below  in  squat  contentment 
— these  admit  of  endless  variety  of  interpretation. 
To  the  Japanese  every  flower  has  its  meaning 
and  associations  as  well  as  every  combination  of 
flowers.  The  force  of  contrast  is  ever  present 
in  their  designs  ;  the  opposite  sexes  are  supposed 
to  be  represented,  strength  and  weakness,  stern- 
ness and  tenderness,  &c.  Without  learning  the 
grammar  of  their  complicated  flower-language 
might  we  not  nevertheless  increase  our  artistic 
pleasure  in  flower  arrangements  by  trying  to 
give  them  a  suitableness  and  a  meaning  whicli 
they  have  hitherto  lacked  I  The  old,  loug- 
established  English  fashion  of  massing  together 
in  a  vase  may  still  hold  its  own  for  certain  kinds 
of  flowers,  but  so  strong  is  the  fascination  of  the 
Japanese  principle,  that,  once  it  is  adopted,  it 
will  probably  assert  its  authority  even  amongst 
a  bunch  of  Primroses  or  Violets. 

Constance  Lytton. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


TRICOLOR-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 
Though  they  are  not  much  grown  at  the  present 
day,  so  great  at  one  time  was  their  popularity, 
that  many  nurserymen  who  devoted  themselves 
to  their  culture  found  them  most  remunerative. 
The  rage  for  this  class  of  Pelargoniums  com- 
menced about  1800,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  great  many  were  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  By  18"2  the  demand 
for  new  varieties  had  pretty  well  exhausted 
itself,  but  during  the  time  of  their  great  popu- 
larity about  fifty  varieties  received  certificates, 
and  to  show  the  number  that  were  in  cultiva- 
tion (whether  distinct  is  very  doubtful),  I  .see 
that  in  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the  chief  nursery- 
men, published  in  1870,  no  less  than  seventy 
varieties  are  enumerated.  The  difl'erence  in 
prices  then  and  now  strikes  one  particularly, 
for  in  the  1870  catalogue  such  prices  for  tricolor 
Pelargoniums  as  ]  i  guineas,  1  guinea,  15  sliillings 
and  half  a  guinea  occur  pretty  frequently.  As 
the  tricolors  declined  in  popularity  some  of  the 
other  sections  were  grown  to  a  great  extent,  till 
in  ]  881  thirty-eight  varieties,  and  in  1882  forty- 
seven  varieties,  received  certificates  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and,  I  think,  not 
one  single  tricolor  amongst  them.  When  tricolor 
Pelargoniums  were  grown  by  nearly  everyone 
they  were  taken  up  by  two  or  three  of  our  market 
growers,  and  were  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  considerable  quantities. 

When  this  section  of  Pelargoniums  became 
popular  the  bedding-out  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  their  value  as  bedding  plants  was 
much  commented  on.  For  this  jiurpose,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and 
two  or  three  others,  they  did  not  prove  any 
great  success,  being  in  a  general  way  too  deli- 
cate in  constitution,  especially  during  a  damp, 
cold  summer.  At  that  time  classes  for  gold  or 
silver-leaved  tricolors  were  to  be  found  at  most 
exhibitions,  and  many  charming  little  groups  of 
plants  used  to  be  then  staged,  f^ew  greenhouses 
were  at  that  time  to  be  met  with  without  some 
representatives  of  this  class,  and  I  think  we  are 
the  losers  by  discarding  them  altogether,  as  we 
have  done  at  the  present  day.  One  very  impDr- 
tant  item  in  their  culture  is  that  throughout  the 
winter  they  need  a  higher  temperature  than 
tliat  required  by  the  other  sections  of  Pelar- 
gonium, otherwise  the  leaves  decay  and  the 
plants   quickly    b3co:ne   shabby.     A   minimum 


temperature  of  45°  will  suit  them  well,  and  in 
the  daytime  this  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  an- 
other lO'  or  so.  A  free  circulation  of  air,  too, 
is  essential  to  their  well-doing,  otherwise  the 


the  occupants  of  the  stove.  It  is  one  ''of  the 
Ginger-worts,  and  pushes  up  from  a  base  formed 
by  a  mass  of  thick  roots,  stout  stems,  that  reach 
a  height  of   1   foot  to  S  feet.     These  shoots  are 


foliage  soon  loses  its  colour.     One  important  [  furnished  with  Ught  green  leaves,  and  terminated 


item  is  to  see  that  the  plants  are  well  established 
before  winter  sets  in  ;  hence  the  advantage  of 
keeping  them  in  small  pots  at  that  season,  and 
in  the  spring,  if  need  be,  they  can  then  be  shifted 
on  into  larger  jiots.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  over-watered  in  the  winter  ;  indeed,  at 
that  time  they  may  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  of 
course  not  sufHciently  so  to  cause  them  to  suBfer. 
Light  is  also  very  essential  to  their  well-doing  ; 
hence  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  by  no 
means   favourable   to   their   culture,  as,  apart 


Flower  Fustene 


by  a  flattened  cone-like  arrangement  consisting 
of  large  bracts  that  serve  to  protect  the  llowor 
during  its  earlier  stages.  The  individual  blooms 
are  about  U  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  deep 
bright  orange  tint.  Sometimes  two  or  three  are 
open  at  the  same  time  on  one  head,  and  then 
they  make  a  goodly  show.  A  succession  is  kept 
up  from  one  cluster  for  some  little  time,  and  as 
the  plant  grows  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and 
each  shoot  flowers  when  strong  enough,  a  good 
specimen  is  rarely  without  blooms.  Planted  out 
in  a  warm  house  .so  that  the  vigorous  roots  have 
ample  run,  it  will  soon  form  a  large 
mass,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be  very  successfully  grown  in  pots, 
in  which  case  pretty  liberal  treat- 
ment will  yield  the  best  results.  It- 
is  a  native  of  Bahia,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  about- 
a  dozen  years  ago. — H.  P. 

Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata. — 

The  merit  of  novelty  cannot  be 
claimed  for  this,  as  1  have  known 
it  for  many  years,  yet  even  now  many 
people  seem  to  be  unaware  of  its  great 
beauty  when  well  grown,  otherwise 
we  should,  I  think,  see  it  oftener 
than  we  do  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  old  and  ap- 
propriately named  F.  gracilis,  with 
its  slender  growth  and  attenuated 
blooms,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
variegated  with  white.  This  varie- 
gated Fuchsia  lends  itself  to  various 
purposes— first,  as  a  roof  plant  for 
the  greenhouse,  as  in  the  house  No.  4 
at  Kew,  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  when 
at  its  best  the  contrast  between  the 
myriads  of  slender  red  blossoms  and 
the  mass  of  variegated  leaves  is  very 
noticeable.  Secondly,  a  good-sized 
bush  or  pyramidal-shaped  specimen 
is  very  telling,  and  for  summer  bed- 
ding a  few  plants  1  foot  high  or  so 
will  furnish  a  bed  that  will  remain 
attractive  till  autumn.  Again,  it 
may  be  used  as  an  edging,  for  the 
shoots  are  so  slender  that  they  can  be 
pegged  down  without  difficulty.  It 
is  not  the  only  variegated  -  leaved 
Fuchsia  that  is  very  pretty  during 
the  summer,  for  the  variety  Sunray, 
a  larger  form,  has  the  leaves  marked 
with  white,  green  and  red  in  varying 
proportions.  A  good  golden-leaved 
variety  is  Meteor,  and  others  re- 
markable for  the  colour  of  their  leaf- 
age are  Regalia,  Golden  Treasure  and 
Rubens.  A  large-leaved  form  known 
as  aucuba'folia  hastlie  leaves  blotched 
with  yellow,  but  it  is  less  useful  than 
either  of  the  preceding. — H.  P. 

Pentapterygium     rugosum.  — 

The  generic  name  of  Vaccinium,  by 


from  the  sulphur-laden  fogs  whioli  frequently  which  this  was  formerly  known,  i?  certainly 
prevail  at  that  season,  we  often  get  many  days  far  less  cumbersome  than  that  of  Pentaptery- 
in  a  state  of  semi-darkness.  Failures  were  fre-  g'"'n,  which  is  now  applied  to  it  by  our 
quent  in  propagating  the  more  delicate  tricolors,  botanical  authorities.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it 
Init  if  the  cuttings  are  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  possesses  decided  merit,  for  its  season  of  bloom- 
soil,  put  on  a  shelf  in  a  light,  warm  house  and  L""  '^  spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  and  the 

""■""""   are   in  shape  and  markings  very    ■--'-'- 


soi 

not  over-watered,   a  good   measure 

may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 


of   success 
H.  P. 


Costus  ignens.— This  has  been  often  noted  in 
The  (aAKDK.v,  and  was  last  winter  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  for  all  that  it  is  very  little  known, 
though  it  must  certainly  be  assigned  a  place 
among  the  most  select  of  stove-flowering  plants, 
as,  apart  from  its  other  desirable  features,  it 
furnishes  a  colour  but  little  represented  among 


flowers  are  in  shape  and  markings  very  unlike 
those  of  most  occupants  of  our  greenhouses.  It 
is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  a  somewhat  loose  habit 
of  growth.  The  blossoms  are  drooping,  about  2 
inches  in  length,  urn-shaped,  and  marked  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  the  ground  colour  being 
yellowish,  marked  transversely  with  zigzag  lines 
of  a  reddish  brown,  the  calyx  being  entirely  of 
that  hue.  The  blooms  of  this,  being  of  a  stout 
waxy  nature,  retain  their  beauty  a  ODnsiderable 
time  before  they  drop.  It  needs  a  soil  priucijially 
composed  of  good  sandy  peat;  indeed,  the  condi- 
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fcions  suitable  for  greenhouse  Rliododenilrons  will 
just  meet  the  requirements  of  this  I'entaptery- 
t,num.  It  is  not  readily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
the  best  results  in  this  way  being  obtaine<i  by 
taking  the  current  season's  shoots  when  they  are 
in  a  half-ripened  condition,  which  will  generally 
be  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer.  Put  them 
into  well-drained  pots  tilled  with  very  sandy  peat, 
and  keep  in  a  close  propagating  case  at  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  that  in  which  the  plants  have 
been  grown. — T. 


CLOTHING  BACK  WALL  OF  STOVE. 

,  One  of  the  most  economical  and  effectual  ways  of 
clothing  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  is  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number  of  iron  staples  and  drive  them 
into  the  wall  until  the  eye  or  head  of  the  staple 
is  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  from  the  same.  Run 
some  fairly  stout  galvanised  wire  through  the 
eyes  of  the  staples  about  a  foot  apart,  and  fasten 
some  galvanised  netting,  of  1-inch  or  IJ-inch  mesh, 

.  to  the  wire  and  staples,  enclosing  a  space  between 
wire  and  wall  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  as  may  be 
required  ;  the  fastening  up  of  the  netting  will 
naturally  be  gradually  worked  up  with  the  pack- 
ing and  planting.  The  packing  material  may 
consist  of  peat,  Moss  (the  common  long  or 
Sphagnum,  the  latter  preferably),  rough  leaf  soil, 
and  a  bit  of  sand.  Separate  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  peat  and  chop  up  with  the  Moss  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  to  one,  using  this  com- 
post for  packing  the  netting,  and  filling  in  behind 
with  the  peat  and  leaf  soil  and  sand.  I  have 
generally  planted  as  the  work  progresses,  except 
in  the  case  of  Selaginella,  as  it  can  be  performed 
more  satisfactorily  and  the  soil  packed  more 
firmly  and  evenly  round  the  roots.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  work  should  be  well 
done.  In  selecting  a  short  list  of  plants  for 
clothing  this  wall,  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are 
any  better  than  others,  only  that  they  invariably 
do  well  in  such  a  position,  and  can  therefore  be 
thoroughly  recommended.  Adiantum  capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  assimile,  and  A.rubellum,  an  occasional 
plant  of  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  scandens, 
Panicum  variegatum,  and  the  variegated  Trades- 
cantia,  the  last  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by  occa- 
sional pinching,  are  suitable.  Varieties  of  Smilax 
are  sometimes  used,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them, 
they  ramble  too  much  and  get  entangled  in  other 
things.  A  nice  batch  of  the  common  and  golden 
Selaginellas  should  be  ready  to  hand,  and  when 
the  other  planting  is  finished  and  the  space 
[jacked  throughout,  this  may  be  dotted  in  to 
complete  the  green  wall.  I  may  add  that  suffi- 
cient room  should  be  left  at  the  top,  so  that  the 
whole  can  occasionally  have  a  soaking  of  water, 
also  that  the  latter  is  advisable  as  each  width  of 
netting  is  finished.  Little  bits  of  ornamental- 
leaved  Begonias  may  be  dotted  in  to  give  variety, 
but  the  admission  of  flowering  plants  will  depend 
greatly  on  whether  the  wall  is  entirely  in  the  shade 
or  not.  There  are  few  better  flowers  for  the  work 
than  Achimenes  and  what  are  known  as  the 
basket  varieties  of  Begonias  ;  Orchids  I  have  not 
tried,  and  cannot  therefore  say  if  they  would  be 
a  thorough  success  in  such  a  situation. 

E.  BURRELL. 


on  April  24  of  the  jiresent  year,  good  examples 
having  been  shown  by  Mr.  Willis,  gardener  to  Lady 
Theodore  Guest,  Inwood  House,  near  Blandford, 
the  home  of  many  choice  and  uncommon  subjects. 
These  Thunbergias  need  a  good-sized  structure  in 
which  they  can  be  allowed  to  grow  away  freely, 
as  if  cramjjed  for  space  and  tied  in  tightly,  the 
greater  part  of  their  beauty  is  lost.  They  strike 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  with  liberal  treatment 
will  grow  away  afterwards  with  great  freedom. 
-H.  P. 

Van  Thol  Tulips. — In  the  forcing  department 
during  the  dull  days  of  late  autumn  and  winter 
the  brilliant  colours  of  these  dwarf  early  Tulips 
appear  in  marked  contrast  to  the  snowy  purity  of 
the  Roman  Hyacinths.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted 
thickly  together  in  boxes  or  pans,  allowing  the 
tips  to  be  just  above  the  soil  and  then  plunged  in 
coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  till  required  for  forc- 
ing. When  introduced  into  the  forcing  house 
they  should  be  covered  about  2  inches  deep  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  assists  in  elongating  the 
stems,  which  when  detached  from  the  bulbs  are 
very  short  indeed.  Moisture,  a  darkened  frame 
and  a  brisk  heat  are  the  chief  things  to  ensure 
success.  As  a  succession  to  the  Van  Thols,  Ver- 
milion Brilliant  is  in  every  way  excellent ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  prince  among  early  single  Tulips  and  a 
perfect  Rosebud  in  form.  This  variety  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  expensive.  Among  the  early 
whites,  La  Reine  (syn.,  Queen  Victoria)  is  the 
largest  of  any.  When  forced  early  the  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  very  useful,  stems  from  6 
inches  to  8  inches  long  being  easily  obtainable. 
Another  white  kind  very  suitable  for  early  work 
is  L'Immaculee,  a  charming  variety,  the  flowers 
very  chaste  and  pure  when  well  grown.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  some  of  these  early  forced 
Tulips  in  the  bud  state  are  very  susceptible 
to  fogs  ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  a 
darkened  frame  till  the  flowers  are  full  grown.  I 
have  known  batches  of  (Jueen  Victoria  quite 
spoiled  through  being  exposed  too  early  in  the 
open  house  when  a  dense  fog  has  set  in  soon  after 
their  removal  from  the  bottom-heat. — E.  J. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 


Thunbergia  grandiflora. — Anyone  seeking  a 
good  climbing  plant  for  a  large  stove  would  do 
well  to  take  a  note  of  this  Thunbergia,  which  was 
figured  in  The  Garden  Maj'  27  last  year.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  a  large  specimen  clothing 
a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  Victoria  Regia  house 
at  Kew,  and  this  year  the  same  plant  has  for 
weeks  been  a  very  beautiful  object.  The  flowers, 
which  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  pale 
blue  with  the  interior  of  the  throat  nearly  white, 
and  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  tropics  and  an  old  one  in  this  country, 
having  been  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1820,  but 
we  rarely  see  it  now-a-days.  The  nearly  allied 
Thunbergia  laurifolia  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  bv  the  floral  committee  of  the  R.H.S. 


the  forcing  pit  and  allow  them  to  move  more 
steadily  from  the  beginning.  Take  care  at  all 
times  that  moisture  in  plenty  be  given  at  the 
root  from  their  introduction  into  luat  till  the 
flowers  are  expanded.  E.  J. 


Among  the  very  earliest  bulbs  that  are  annually 
forced  into  bloom  in  immense  quantities  the 
Roman  Hyacinth  always  takes  the  lead,  and,  as 
a  rule,  commands  good  prices.  The  great  draw- 
back, of  course,  is  the  first  cost  of  the  bulbs,  and 
when  it  is  stated  that  they  cost  from  60s.  to  80s.  per 
1000  even  where  large  quantities  are  taken,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  there  must  be  no  fail- 
ures and  no  errors  of  judgment  in  forcing,  or  if  so, 
much  loss  must  ensue.  Of  course,  those  bulbs  in- 
tended for  the  earliest  work  will  have  been  potted 
some  time,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  forcing. 
But  unless  there  is  a  specially  early  demand  for 
this  particular  Bower,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
pushing  them  too  early  into  bloom.  In  the  market 
the  first  batches  generally  put  in  an  appearance 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  but  such 
hard  and  extreme  forcing  is  not  generally  indulged 
in,  and  only  a  few  are  introduced  thus  early.  These 
very  early  flowers,  however,  act  as  a  test  to  the 
bulk,  and  often  the  cue  is  taken  from  these. 
Only  those  bulbs  that  have  made  plenty  of  roots 
should  be  introduced  into  heat  thus  early,  and 
these  will  be  better  if  placed  in  the  forcing  house 
a  few  days  prior  to  being  plunged  in  the  bottom- 
heat.  While  waiting  they  may  receive  a  good 
watering.  A  frame  inside  the  house  or  the  house 
itself  darkened  is  necessary  to  bring  them  on 
(juickly,  together  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  a 
bottom-heat  of  80°  or  more.  Even  with  the  best 
care  and  all  conveniences  these  very  early  ones 
come  irregular,  and  are  usually  short  in  the  stem, 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  time  alone 
can  remedy.     Through  November  and  onward  to 
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Wigganthorpe,  York. — Fruit  trees  were 
thickly  studded  with  blossom  in  the  spring,  this 
doubtless  having  been  due  to  the  very  hot  summer 
of  lHi)3,  resulting  in  well-ripened  wood.  A  good 
fruit  year  was  expected,  but  the  frosts  in  the 
third  week  of  May  sadly  altercfl  the  prospects. 
Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop,  although  young 
trees  of  the  following  varieties  are  bearing  very 
well  :  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  New  Hawthornden, 
Stirling  Castle,  Alfriston,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Cox's 
Pomona,  W.  E.  (Jladstone,  and  Irish  Peach.  Pears 
are  a  good  crop  ;  the  best  are  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  (»lou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Ber- 
gamote  d'Esperen,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Plums 
about  half  a  crop,  Victoria  bearing  best.  Apricots 
are  very  plentiful,  also  Cherries,  but  tlie  frost 
spoilt  all  the  early  ones.  Red  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  average  crop.  Black 
Currants  very  scarce.  Strawberries  the  worst 
crop  I  have  ever  known  ;  all  blooms  open  on  May 
20  were  killed  by  frost.  Doubtless  the  flower- 
ing of  plants  in  the  autumn  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  poor  crop  of  fruit  as  well. 
This  has  been  the  very  worst  season  for  insect 
pests  that  I  can  remember.  All  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  have  been  very  badly  infested. 

All  vegetables  are  doing  well,  especially  Peas. 
Spring  Onions  and  Carrots  are  difficult  to  grow 
here,  but  both  are  doing  well  this  season.  Early 
Potatoes  are  good,  free  from  disease  ;  later  sorts 
also  are  looking  well.  — J.  S.  Upex. 

Elmet  Hall,  Leeds. — Fruit  crops  very  light 
with  us.  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries  a  failure. 
Strawberries  about  half  a  crop.  All  the  blooms 
of  the  above  suflered  from  the  severe  frost  of  May. 
Pears  below  the  average.  Bush  fruits  above 
average.  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  especially, 
but  the  bushes  have  been  terribly  infested  with 
aphides  and  black  fly.  Bush  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries much  damaged  by  continuous  wet 
weather. 

Vegetables  specially  good.  Peas,  Beans, Potatoes, 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  Lettuces  we  never  had 
better  or  more  abundant.  Tomatoes  we  only 
grow  indoors,  planted  out  same  as  Melons,  and 
they  are  in  abundance. — Thomas  Bonsall. 

Burton  Constable,  Hull. — Apples  are  much 
below  average.  Apricots  and  Pears  plentiful,  but 
Plums  poor.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
suflered  seriously  from  the  severe  frost  of  May  20, 
and  were  a  poor  crop  of  inferior  fruit.  Other 
small  fruit  considerably  below  average. 

The  vegetable  crops,  through  excessive  mois- 
ture, are  abundant,  especially  all  winter  greens. 
Early  Potatoes  are  badly  attacked  with  the  disease, 
but  late  strong-growing  sorts  have  not  yet  shown 
any  symptoms,  and  are  very  vigorous  and 
promising. — Thos.  Lambert. 

Angerton  Hall,  Morpeth. — The  display  of 
blossom  on  nearly  all  sorts  of  hardy  fruit  trees  was 
good,  but  the  prospect  of  a  crop  was  completely 
ruined  by  the  disastrous  frosts  on  May  20  and  21. 
Fortunately,  Pears  and  Cherries  on  walls  had  shed 
their  blossoms,  and  they  are  carrj-ing  good  crops. 
Gooseberries,  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants  are 
heavy  crops  and  the  fruit  of  large  size.  There 
are  no  Peaches  or  Apricots  on  outside  walls,  but 
under  glass  the  crop  has  been  good,  the  fruit 
large,  but  lacking  colour,  owing  probably  to  the 
houses  not  being  glazed  with  clear  glass  and  in- 
sufficient sunshine  at  the  time  of  colouring. 

I  never  exi)erienced  more  difficulty  in  starting 
green  crops,  the  garden  being  literally  infested 


Christmas  these  Hyacinths  may  generally  be  had 

in  very  good  condition,  and   those  who  prefer  to 

have  them  at  these  times  would  do  well,  if  they  .    .  „ 

appreciate   length   of   stem   in    these   beautifully    with  small  black  snails,  and   it  was  only  by  re 

fragrant  flowers,  to  give  them  a  longer  season  in  I  peated  applications  of  newly  slaked  lime  that  the 
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difficulty  -was  overcome.  Peas  and  Beans  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Potatoes  were  severely 
crippled  with  the  frosts,  the  result  being  very 
small  tubers.  Late  crops  look  well,  but  disease 
is  spreading  fast. — Robert  Elliott. 

Boughton  Hall,  Chester.  —  Strawberries 
showed  so  well  that  we  had  every  expectation  of 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  sharp  frosts  of  April 
destroyed  our  hopes.  Later  varieties  did  well 
in  some  parts  of  Cheshire  where  sheltered,  but,  on 
the  whole,  fruit  very  small  — in  fact,  scarcely  worth 
picking.  Raspberries  shared  the  same  fate. 
Black  Currants  were  so  blighted  that  they  were 
not  worth  getting.  Red  Currants  very  fair  crop, 
but  small.  Gooseberries  i3rst  class  crop.  Apples 
about  here  are  very  few  indeed,  except  where  very 
■well  sheltered.  Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop — 
in  fact,  so  heavy,  that  the  limbs  of  the  standard 
trees  are  scarcely  fit  to  bear  them.  Plums  are 
also  a  very  heavy  crop  :  all  the  varieties  except 
(ireen  Gage  have  done  well  with  me  ;  they  are 
scarcely  so  large,  but  there  is  the  quantity. 

Peas  early  sown  have  done  remarkably  well, 
but  as  this  "year  has  been  so  wet,  we  have  been 
troubled  a  great  deal  with  mildew  ;  in  fact,  where 
I  ought  to  be  gathering  plenty  I  can  scarcely  get 
one  dish  a  day.  Vegetables  have  done  ver3' 
well ;  even  plants  that  have  been  "  clubbed  "  over 
doing  well.  Of  Cauliflowers  I  have  cutsome  wonder- 
ful heads  where  they  have  scarcely  had  any  root 
at  all.     Winter  crops  look  well. — W.  S.  Ross. 

Humtnersknott,  Darlington. — I  may  say  as 
regards  fruit  that  the  early  spring  gave  promise  of 
abundance,  which  has  not  by  any  means  been  ful- 
filled. Apples  are  practically  ?)//.  Early  Pears  are 
a  fair  crop.  Jargonelle  and  some  of  the  Beurres  are 
very  heavy  :  late  sorts  thin.  Plums  on  walls  are 
good,  on  standards  poor  crops.  Apricots  are 
good.  .Strawberries  have  been  very  poor  and  many 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  wet.  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  have  been  abundant  in  some 
places.  Black  Currants  suffered  from  the  spring 
frosts  which  were  so  disastrous  to  other  fruits. 

Peas  have  been  very  fine.  French  Beans  a 
failure.  Early  Potatoes  all  frozen ;  some  so  much 
so,  that  they  have  not  started  away  again.  Celery, 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c.,  all  look  very  well. — J. 
Short. 

■Wythenshawe,  Cheshire. — Fruit  crops  this 
year  are  very  disap[  minting.  We  have  not  a 
dozen  Apples  on  the  whole  of  the  trees.  Pears 
arc  good  on  walls,  but  very  poor  on  orchard  and 
Ijyramid  trees,  owing  to  the  severe  frosts  in  May. 
Plums  all  killed  on  bush  trees;  thin  crops  on 
walls.  Cherries  light  crops,  but  of  very  fine 
([uality,  especially  Alorellos.  (Jooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Stiawberries,  and  Raspberries  were  very 
promising  up  to  the  severe  frosts  in  May,  which 
nearly  ruined  the  whole  crop. 

Vegetable  crops  generally  very  good.  Peas 
abundant  and  good.  Celery  never  looked  better. 
Onions,  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  As[)aragus  have  all 
done  well  Earlv  Potatoes  ((uite  spoiled  with 
frost.  Late  sorts  look  well.  Iiut  showing  signs  of 
disease  here  and  tliere — .J.  H.iRRisoN'. 

AUerton  Priory  Gardens,  Liverpool.— 
This  has  been  a  most  unfavourable  fruit  season  at 
all  points.  The  weather  during  the  flowering 
period  of  the  majority  of  Apples  and  Pears  was 
bitterly  cold ;  consequently  vegetation  made 
slow  progress,  the  trees  becoming  infested  with 
vermin  of  all  kinds,  particular!}-  American  blight, 
which  sadly  crippled  their  growth.  Fortunately, 
the  late  disastrous  frost  did  not  injure  us  much 
Strawberries  liave  been  plentiful.  For  late  jjur- 
poses  I  find  .Jubilee  good,  very  prolific,  and 
of  robust  constitution.  Bush  fruits,  especially 
Gooseberries,  have  been  abundant.  Cherries  set 
well,  but  did  not  swell  kindly.  Apricots  are  a  fair 
crop      Apples  are  very  thin      Pears  moderate 

Vegetables  have  done  fairlj*  well,  but  have  not 
grown  vigorously,  and,  taking  them  all  together, 
they  have  not  been  satisfactory. — .J  J.  Cr.Wex. 

Castle  Howard. — The  crops  of  fruit  in  this 
neighbourhood  vary  with  natur.al  surroundings 
and  altitude.  In  low-lying,  damp  situations  fruit 
is  a  failure  this  year,  but  on  drier  and  more  ele- 


vated levels  the  yield  of  most  things  will  be  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches  are  as  a  rule  abundant,  and  Apples 
about  an  average.  In  some  places  Plums  are 
plentiful,  and  many  trees  especially  of  the  variety 
Victoria  are  bearing  a  second  crop.  This  second 
crop  is  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots,  the 
individual  fruits  being  now  of  a  useful  size  for 
cooking.  Gooseberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Rasp- 
berries have  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
Strawberries  were  a  failure.  Black  Currants 
were  few  in  number  and  small.  The  year  1893, 
although  causing  an  ample  supply  of  blossom  on 
well-ripened  wood,  has  also  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  insect  pests  which  feed  upon  fruit  trees. 
The  Apple  blossom  weevil  was  much  more  numer- 
ous last  spring  than  I  ever  remember  having  seen 
it.  American  blight,  too,  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  two  years  ago,  and  red  spider,  green 
fly,  and  thrips  have  been  very  troublesome  both 
out  of  doors  and  under  glass  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. At  one  place  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
Currant  bud  mite  made  its  appearance  last  year, 
but  all  affected  bushes  were  burned  last  autumn, 
and  so  far  as  appearance  goes  the  district  is  free 
from  its  presence  again. 

Vegetables,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good  now, 
but  during  the  early  part  of  summer  Cauliflowers 
were  small,  and  came  into  use  later  than  usual. 
Peas  have  yielded  abundantly.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  kidney  Beans  from  sowings 
made  in  the  open  yet  (July  18).  All  things  are, 
however,  growing  fast  now,  and  promise  a  good 
supply  later  on.  Early  Potatoes  were  small  when 
we  commenced  lifting,  but  after  copious  rains  the 
tubers  have  increased  to  an  exceptionally  large 
size.  Later  sorts  look  very  well,  and  all  kinds 
are  entirely  free  from  disease.  Most  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  was  attacked  by  the  Turnip  fly  in 
June,  a  thing  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  in 
order  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  headway  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  became  necessary. — 

J.  RiDDELL. 

Sandbeck  Park,  Kotherham. — What  pro- 
mised to  be  a  record  fruit  year  was  ruined  by  the 
severe  frost  of  May  21.  I  never  saw  a  better 
show  of  bloom — in  fact,  many  of  the  fruits  were 
set,  all  to  tlisappear  in  a  few  hours.  Apples  are 
nearly  a  failure.  Lord  Grosvenor  being  the  only 
variety  that  is  carrying  a  good  crop.  Plums  are 
very  light ;  only  a  few  odd  trees  of  Victoria  es- 
caped. Apricots  and  Pears  are  a  fair  crop. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants,  too,  are  a 
fair  crop.  Black  Currants  a  failure.  Aphis  is 
ver}'  prevalent  this  jear.  Strawberries  h.alf  a 
crop  :  Vicomtesse  and  President  the  best. — Geo. 

SU5IMER.S. 

Appleby  Castle  Gardens.— On  the  open 
walls  in  this  neighbourhood  the  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Currants  are  a  splendid 
crop,  not  having  been  injured  by  the  frost.  I 
never  saw  a  finer  show  of  blossom  than  we  h.ad 
this  year  upon  the  standard  Plums,  Pears  and 
Apples;  then  came  the  severe  frosts  of  May  10, 
20  and  21,  when  nearly  every  blossom  was  killed. 
Gooseberries,  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants  were 
nearly  all  killed.  VVIiere  the  Curr.ants  are  upon 
the  wall  the  crops  are  very  fine  and  fruit  good. 
Strawberries  have  been  \ery  good. 

Early  Potatoes  were  in  many  cases  killed  by 
the  frost  and  had  to  be  planted  again,  and  they 
have  not  done  well,  but  upon  the  whole  the  crops 
are  very  good.  The  disease  is  prevalent.  All 
other  vegetables  are  growing  fairly  well.  Onions 
in  some  places  are  suffering  from  maggot  ;  those 
not  affected  are  very  good. — D.  Leslie. 

Oakleigh,  Ashton-on-Mersey. — Fruit  trees, 
especially  Pears  and  Plums,  gave  every  promise 
of  heavy  crops  of  fruit  up  to  May  20,  when  we 
were  visited  by  severe  frosts.  On  the  above  date 
we  had  .">"  of  frost,  21st  8°,  22nd  7°.  Apples  a 
complete  failure.  Pears  nearly  so.  Damsons  none. 
On  walls  we  have  good  crops  of  Green  G.age ; 
other  sorts  of  Plums  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  good. 
Strawberries  an  average  crop.  Raspberries,  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries  a  failure  all  round.  One 
large   market    grower    in    the    district    put   his 


loss  at  .£.300  from  Raspberries,  Red  Currants  and 
Apples  alone.  Another  grower  put  his  loss  at 
.£600  for  Strawberries  alone ;  in  fact,  I  have  not 
known  a  more  disastrous  season  for  fruit  growers 
in  my  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  district. 

Vegetables  all  round,  with  the  exception  of 
early  Potatoes,  are  very  good.  Onions  are  free 
from  maggot  this  year.  Later  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes are  promising  heavy  crops,  and  are  free  from 
disease  so  far. — Geor(;e  Wilkes. 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  Malpas.- The  fruit 
crops  in  these  gardens  and  neighbourhood  are 
fairly  good.  Strawberries  and  Apples  being  the 
exception,  the  late  frosts  spoiling  them  when  in 
bloom.  Apricots  and  Pears  are  heavy  crops,  but 
in  want  of  sun  to  finish  them.  Small  fruits 
have  been  very  plentiful.  Where  a  good  supply 
of  water  could  be  had  to  keep  vegetation  from 
unduly  suffering,  the  hot  summer  of  1S!1;5  without 
doubt  had  a  good  effect,  by  the  show  of  fruit  buds 
on  every  kind  of  tree  this  spring. 

Tne  cold  weather  has  kept  vegetables  late,  and 
they  are  not  so  good  as  usual. — Charles  Fl.\ck. 

Aldin  Grange,  Durham.— The  best  fruit 
crops  in  our  garden  this  year  have  been  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  Our  soil 
being  cold  and  late  and  lying  to  the  north,  the 
Strawberries  were  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  . 
bloom  when  the  frosts  came  to  be  much  injured, 
consequently  we  have  gathered  by  the  hunch-ed- 
weight.  Raspberries  were  injured,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent,  and  we  have  had  a  good  crop.  On 
walls  we  have  good  crops  of  Pears  and  Apricots. 
Red  Currants  on  walls  also  were  not  injured  by 
the  frost.  In  the  open  garden  we  had  an  abun- 
dant blossom,  especially  on  Apples,  but  we  have 
.scarcely  fifty  fruits  in  the  garden.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Pears,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hessle,  which  is  very  hardy  here  and  very  useful. 
The  effect  of  1893  was  very  apparent  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  in  the  abundance  of  blossom  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees;  seldom,  indeed,  have  such 
bright  hopes  been  so  suddenly  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

The  Potato  crop,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has 
not  suffered  so  much  as  one  might  have  expected, 
but  quality  at  our  local  shows  is  much  wanting. 
Altogether  with  us  it  is  a  late  season.  From 
dwarf  Beans  on  a  warm  south  border  we  have 
only  just  gathered  the  first  dish  (Aug.  22).  The 
weather  is  again  very  cold  and  frequent  showers 
falling,  so  that  on  the  whole  we  are  very  much 
where  we  were  in  the  wet,  cold  season  of  1802. — 
W.  A.  Jenkins. 

Chillingham  Gardens,  Belford. — The  Apple 
crop  here  this  year  is  a  complete  failure,  as  the 
frost  came  when  the  trees  were  in  full  blossom  on 
May  23  and  24.  We  had  10°  each  morning. 
Apricots,  Pears  and  dessert  Cherries  are  a  splendid 
crop;  Morellos  very  thin  on  some  trees.  Plums  poor. 
(Jooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  not  such  a 
heavy  crop  as  usual.  Strawberries  were  very  much 
cut  up  with  the  frost ;  in  fact.  Noble  and  .John 
Ruskin  have  been  a  complete  failure.  President, 
British  (^)ueen,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Vicomtesse 
Hijricart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  .James 
Veitch  and  Keens'  Seedling  have  done  best. 
Raspberries  a  poor  crop. 

Vegetables  on  the  whole  have  done  fairly  well. 
The  early  Potatoes  are  not  so  good  as  usual,  hav- 
ing been  cut  down  by  the  frost,  and  the  disease  is 
appearing,  I  am  sorry  to  say. — R.  Henderson. 

Capesthorne  Gardens,  Chelford,  Cheshire. 

— Never  have  I  seen  such  an  excellent  show  for 
fruit  as  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  but  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  owing  to  the  severe 
frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  consequence 
is  Apples  are  all  but  a  failure.  Pears  are  a  fair 
crop,  but  the  fruit  is  much  smaller  than  usual. 
Plums  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Damsons  are  largely 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  this  year  they 
are  almost  a  total  failure.  Black  Currants  were  .a 
very  poor  crop.  Red  Currants  very  good.  Rasp- 
berries very  poor.  Strawberries  previous  to  the 
frost  gave  promise  of  a  splendid  crop,  but  out  of 
a  large  breadth  we  only  secured  twenty  quarts. 
Apricots  are  a  splendid  crop,   also  Peaches  and 
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Nectarines  on  walls.  Morello  Cherries  are  a  very 
heavy  crop  and  the  fruit  fairly  large. 

This  has  been  a  most  ijroductive  season  for 
vegetables.  The  early  Potatoes,  though  badly 
frozen,  turned  out  well.  The  late  varieties  are 
showing  signs  of  disease.  Cabbages  and  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  excellent.  Peas  are  and  have 
been  a  splendid  crop  :  the  late  varieties  give  pro- 
mise of  a  long  sucession.  Onions  are  a  good  crop 
and  have  kejit  quite  free  of  the  maggot.  Broccoli 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  look  in  grand  health.  Celery 
is  now  growing  rapidly  and  v  ill  be  good. — Alex. 
Dewar. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  Whitby.— The  fruit  crop 
here  is  very  good  with  the  exception  of  Apples, 
which  are'  only  moderate.  We  have  good 
crops  of  the  following :  D.  T.  Fish,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and 
Sandringham.  Pears  arc  an  excellent  crop,  espe- 
cially 1  might  mention  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Trout, 
Jargonelle,  andClapps'  Favourite.  Apricots  are 
excellent.  Plums  fair.  Peaches  always  do  fairly 
well.  Strawberries  were  a  complete  failure.  This 
I  attribute  to  their  having  flowered  last  Septem- 
ber. The  late  May  frost  did  little  or  no  damage 
here.  Raspberries  are  excellent,  never  finer  or  the 
crop  better,  and  canes  1<I  feet  high.  Black,  Red, 
and  White  Currants.  Gooseberries  and  Cherries 
are  all  excellent.  The  year  1893  with  its  ab- 
normal amount  of  sunshine  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  all  fruit  trees,  more  especially  where 
they  were  attended  to  with  water  at  the  roots. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  late.  French  Beans 
suffered  severelj-  during  the  spell  of  cold  north 
winds.  Onions  are  excellent.  Carrots  are  also 
excellent.  Potatoes  turn  out  well,  though  the 
disease  is  prevalent. — Joseph  Corbett. 

Hardwick,  Sedgefleld. — There  was  a  grand 
show  of  bloom,  and  every  appearance  of  one  of 
the  best  crops  of  recent  years  up  to  the  evening  of 
May  20,  when  15^  of  frost  were  registered  here. 
The  early  Potatoes  were  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
Pears  are  a  failure.  The  growth  on  tender  varie- 
ties was  killed,  and  the  trees  had  to  break  again. 
Strawberries,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  ver}-  poor. 
Morello  Cherries  and  Apricots  are  over  the  aver- 
age. Cellini  Pippin  seems  to  have  beea  the 
heaviest  cropping  Apple  for  the  past  five  years. 
This  year  it  is  certainly  the  best.  Raspberries 
poor.  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants 
heavy  crops. 

Vegetables,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good  with 
the  exception  of  late  Peas. — J.  W.  Tur.ver. 

Grindon.  Hall,  Sunderland. — Fruit  trees 
gave  promise  of  a  plentiful  crop,  but  the  severe 
frost  on  May  20  ruined  the  bloom.  Apples  almost 
a  failure,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  and  Potts' 
Seedling  being  exceptions.  Plums  and  Pears 
almost  a  blank.  Cherries  fair.  Early  varieties 
of  Strawberries  were  ijuite  destroyed.  Laxton's 
Latest  of  All  has  been  very  good  with  us.  Rasp- 
berries a  failure.  Currants  were  good,  especially 
Black.  Gooseberries  have  borne  splendid  crops, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  foliage  protecting  the 
berries.  Red  spider  and  aphis  ha\e  been  very 
troublesome  on  fruit  trees  this  season,  and  in 
many  gardens  around  here  Gooseberries  have  been 
literally  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  cater- 
pillar. 

Vegetables,  on  the  whole,  have  been  good,  but 
late  Peas  were  gathered  almost  a  month  earlier 
last  season  than  this.  All  Potatoes  were  cut 
down  on  the  20th.  All  the  Brassica  tribe  in  the 
district  looks  well.— J.  T.  RirH.iRDsoN. 

Osbaston  Hall,  Hinckley. — The  promise  of 
fruit  was  most  favourable  in  these  gardens  and 
iieighbourhooil  this  spring,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  dry  autumn  of  last  year.  The 
frost  of  May  21  of  this  year  was  most  destructive 
in  this  district.  Apples  in  bloom  at  the  time  are 
a  failure.  Strawberries  very  poor.  Pears  are  a 
partial  crop  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Easter 
Beurre  are  the  bftst.  Plums  good  on  walls,  but 
poor  on  standards  in  open.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines set  a  good  crop.  Owing  to  the  cold  winds 
the  leaves  blistered  very  much.     The  trees  have 


now  recovered  and  are  very  promising.  Cherries 
half  a  crop.  The  Morellos  on  north  walls  have 
cracked,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  late  rains.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  good.  Gooseberries  and  Red 
and  White  Currants  have  been  very  good.  Apri- 
cots are  a  most  remarkable  crop,  ([uite  the  best 
on  walls,  but  fully  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year.  Black  Currants  set  a  good  crop,  but  frost 
and  blight  caused  the  leaves  to  fall  off. 

Vegetables  did  well  till  May  21,  when  whole 
breadths  of  Potatoes  were  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  especially  first  and  second  early  kinds 
that  were  earthed  up.  Late  Potatoes  promise 
well,  but  .some  are  showing  signs  of  disease. 
Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans  are  good. 
Cauliflowers  good  ;  the  rains  have  suited  them. 
Peas  are  good,  but  they  want  more  sunshine. 
Onions  fairly  good.  Patches  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  grub.  I  seldom  see  a  bed  without  some 
trace  of  the  Onion  maggot.  Many  cottagers  have 
given  up  their  cultivation  on  that  account. — 
Robert  Sell. 

Hurworth  Grange,  Darlington. — Owing  to 
the  drj-,  hot  weather  of  last  summer  we  have  had 
abundance  of  bloom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  frosts  that  visited 
this  district  between  Maj'  20  and  24,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  would  have  carried  very  heavy  crops. 
However,  6°  and  7'  of  frost  for  five  successive 
nights  upset  all  our  calculations.  Apricots, 
having  got  set  and  protected  b}-  the  leaves,  are 
a  splendid  crop.  Peaches  in  cool  cases  are  a 
\ery  fine  crop,  large  and  of  good  flavour.  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  good  :  Black  poor,  except 
in  very  sheltered  places.  Raspberries  moderate. 
Gooseberries  vary  very  much.  Morello  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop.  Apples  a  complete  failure.  Pears 
very  light,  except  Jargonelle  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  which  are  generally  carrying  a  good 
crop.  Plums  on  standards  and  bush  trees  are  a 
failure,  but  on  walls  we  have  a  fair  quantity  of 
fruit.  This  crop  on  bush  and  standard  trees  will, 
I  fear,  be  ruined  for  next  j'ear,  as  the  young 
shoots  were  killed  by  the  frost ;  the  trees  have 
made  a  second  growth  that  will  never  ripen,  even 
with  a  fine  autumn. 

Early  Potatoes  suffered  severely,  Sharpe's  Vic- 
tor being  killed  to  below  the  surface  and  never 
broke  again.  Myatt's  and  Mona's  Pride  had  the 
leaves  blackened,  and  have  been  small.  Peas  have 
been  remarkably  good,  also  Broad  and  Kidney 
Beans.  Onions  ani  Carrots  have  been  free  from 
disease  and  look  well,  as  do  most  vegetables. — 
Joseph  Simpson. 

Seaham  Hall,  Durham. — The  warm,  dry 
weather  of  lSil3  was  beneficial  in  ripening  the 
wood  of  fruit  trees.  We  had  abundance  of 
blossom  on  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
but  the  severe  frosts  in  May  destroj-ed  more 
than  one  half  of  the  flowers.  All  sorts  of 
fruit  are  under  the  average.  Scarcely  any  Apples 
and  no  Pears.  Strawberries  quite  a  failure,  but, 
strange  to  say,  we  have  abundance  of  Jargonelle 
and  Bergamote  Pears.  Fruit  is  small,  partly 
owing  to  the  cold,  wet  summer,  and  then  we  get 
cold  winds  almost  daily  from  the  sea  after  12 
noon,  more  especially  when  the  tide  is  coming  in, 
and  if  foggy,  the  fogs  destroy  the  flowers  of  many 
plants. 

All  vegetable  crops  look  well,  except  Carrots  ; 
the  grub  has  destroj'ed  almost  all  the  crops  in 
this  locality.  Potatoes  look  well  and  there  is  no 
disease. — R.  Dr.^per. 

Lowther,  Penrith.  —  Apricots  are  a  good 
crop  and  the  trees  healthy.  Cherries  excellent 
crop  on  walls,  fruit  clean  and  <jood.  Strawberries 
average  crop,  fruit  not  so  fine  as  we  generally 
have  it.  Pears  on  walls  are  above  average, 
especi.all}'  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon 
Chrftien,  Jargonelle.  &c.  :  in  the  open  a  failure. 
Plums  on  walls  Ijelow  average.  Apples  cjuite  a 
failure.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Currants 
average  crop.  The  severe  frosts  m  May  destroyed 
our  Apple  crop.  On  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  we 
registered  frost  to  the  total  amount  of  21°.  Up 
to  this  there  was  every  jirospect  of  there  being  an 
abundance  of  fruit.      The  fine  summer  of   1S93 


was  the  means  of  thoroughly  ripening  the  wood, 
and  in  conse(|uence  there  was  an  abundant  show 
of  bloom  in  the  spring. 

All  vegetable  crops  have  done  well  so  far.  Peas 
have  got  longer  than  usual  in  the  haulm  owing  to 
the  shjwery  weather  we  have  had  for  some  weeks 
past.  No  trace,  so  far,  of  disease  in  the  Potatoes, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  first  and  second  early 
varieties. — F.  Cl.\rke. 

Thorpe  Perrow,  Yorks.— The  fruit  crops  here 
are  anything  but  good.  Apples,  after  one  of  the 
finest  promises  1  have  ever  seen,  are  quite  a 
failure,  the  worst  I  ever  remember.  Black  Cur- 
rants are  ciuite  as  bad,  excepting  in  a  very  few 
places  where  the  bushes  were  nicely  sheltered.  All 
the  early  blooms  of  Strawberries  were  killed  ;  con- 
seiiuently  the  finest  fruits  were  lost,  and  the  crop 
in  some  places  verj'  light,  and  in  others  none. 
Gooseberries  were  only  a  very  moderate  crop,  in 
many  places  none.  Apricots  and  Pears  were  well 
set  before  the  frost,  so  that  of  those  we  have  a 
fair  crop,  especially  Apricocs,  which  are  abundant. 
Peaches  on  a  heated  wall  are  also  good  ;  we  have 
gathered  many  dozens  already.  Nuts  are  plentiful 
in  many  places,  but  not  with  us ;  the  hedgerows 
are  particularly  well  loaded.  The  summer  of  189.'j 
had  a  good  effect  on  all  fruit  trees;  the  bloom 
buds  were  plump  and  fine,  the  flowers  large  and 
to  all  appearance  well  matured. 

Vegetables  generally  have  been  good,  better  in 
cottage  gardens  than  one  expects  to  see  them. 
On  account  of  the  frost  they  were  a  fortnight 
later  than  was  expected.  The  first  early  Potatoes 
were  in  many  instances  killed.  Late  crops  promise 
to  be  very  good. — Willi.\m  Cclverwell. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  982. 

THE  ATRAGENES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  atr.agene 

ALPINA.*) 

The  genus  Atragene  of  Linn.i'Us,  which  has 
been  merged  into  that  of  Clematis  by  De  Cau- 
dolle,  and  Bentliam  and  Hooker,  is  yet  sufli- 
cieutly  di.stinct  in  its  general  appearance  to 
warrant  its  being  still  retained  under  its  Liu- 
neau  name  by  gardeners.  There  are  three 
species  and  several  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation. 
The  species  are  : — 

Atragene  .\lpina,  L.  (Clematis  alpina,  Miller). 
— A  climbing  plant  with  slender,  woody,  creeping 
stems,  attaining,  especially  in  England,  a  height 
of  nearly  12  feet,  but  in  its  native  habitats  the 
plant  seldom  exceeds  6  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  nine  lanceolate-oval,  acuminate, 
irregularlj'-incised  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  large, 
solitary,  drooping,  borne  on  long  stalks  which 
spring,  along  with  the  new  leaves,  from  the  base 
of  the  persistent  stalks  of  the  old  leaves.  They 
are  composed  of  four  bluish-violet-coloured  sepals, 
the  petals  being  very  small,  individually  indistinct, 
numerous,  and  surrounding  the  base  of  the  stamens 
in  a  closely-set  ring.  Stamens  yellow,  numerous, 
surrounding  the  seed-vessels,  which  when  ripe 
are  surmounted  bj-  feathery  awns.  This  plant 
flowers  in  April  and  May  in  our  gardens.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  calcareous  mountain 
regions  of  Central  Europe,  and  prefers  a  pebbly 
or  gravellj-  soil  and  a  half-shaded  position.  In 
the  valley  of  Cogne,  in  Italy,  it  climbs  on  the  Fir 
trees,  whose  trunks  it  adorns  in  a  charming  way, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  finer  anywhere  else. 
Plants  of  it  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is 
also  multiplied  by  grafting  it  on  Clematis  Vitalba 
or  on  the  roots  of  any  other  kinds  of  Clematis. 
In  our  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimatation  here  we  grow 
a  fine  variety  of  it  with  reddish  flowers  raised 
from  seed  that  was  gathered  in  Russia.     I  have 
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seen  a  superb  specimen  with  very  pure  white 
flowers  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Edwin  Loder  at 
Horsliam. 

A.  sn:iRiCA,  L.  (Clematis  sibirica,  Miller),  differs 
from  the  preceding  species  in  having  the  pe- 
duncles of  the  flowers  not  exceeding  the  leaves  in 
length,  by  its  narrower  leaflets,  and  by  the  petals 
of  its  flowers  being  emarginate  at  the  apex.  It 
flowers  abundantly  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
A.  .alpina.  are  also  of  a  more  violet-tinted  blue 
colour.  The  plant  appears  to  possess  a  more 
robust  constitution  than  A.  alpina,  and  with- 
stands the  winter  better  here  in  our  botanic  gar- 
den of  the  Linntva  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre.  We 
raise  it  from  seed  as  easily  as  the  other  species, 
and  grow  it  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  with 
the  utmost  facility.  It  grows  wild  over  a  large 
area  in  Siberia. 

A.  Wenderothi  (Schtl.). — Under  this  name  we 
have  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Prague 
a  plant  with  broad  leaves  and  tall  habit  of 
growth,  which  differs  very  appreciably  from  A. 
alpina.  This  has  not  j'et  flowered  with  us.  It 
was  found  on  the  Austrian  Aljis,  and  is  said  to 
have  large,  almost  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  hand- 
some violet-blue  colour.  H.  Correvox. 
Jardiii  Alpin,  cPAcclimatation,  Geneva. 


Flower   Garden. 


PERGOLA.S. 
Ad.vptations  of  the  Italian  pergola  are  much  to 
be  recommended  in  English  gardens,  for  tliough 
our  summer  is  often  very  short,  there  are  a 
good  three  months  when  a  creeper-covered 
shady  walk  would  be  most  enjoyable  and  add 
to  the  interest  of  many  gardens.  The  number 
of  free-growing  plants  that  may  be  used  for 
covering  archways,  pergolas,  ttc,  gives  us  abun- 
dant choice.  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian 
Creeper,  the  numerous  climbing  Roses,  Honey- 
suckle in  its  various  forms.  Jasmines  and  Cle- 
matises in  many  shades  are  all  suitable,  both 
doing  well  and  looking  well  in  such  a  position. 
The  supports,  if  not  of  stone  (as  in  the  engrav- 
ing), may  be  made  of  rough  Oak  stems,  8  inches 
or  9  inches  thick  for  the  supports,  with  smaller 
branches  for  the  cross-pieces.  T. 


The  Gladiolus. — The  season's  bloom  is  now 
over,  and  a  tine  day  must  be  chosen  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  dig  up  the  bulbs.  The 
<^;iadiolus,  like  many  other  garden  plants,  is  hardy 
■  an  some  districts,  and  in  mild  winters  almost  any- 
where, but  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  bulbs  out  all 
the  winter  when  the  rainfall  is  excessive.  I  have 
had  clumps  stand  in  one  place  for  fifteen  years, 
and  they  flowered  every  year,  but  they  were  in  a 
position  where  they  did  not  get  much  wet.  Those 
who  have  grown  the  Gladiolus  for  some  years  and 
have  lifted  the  bulbs  annually  need  not  be  told 
that  bulbs  left  in  the  ground  bj'  mistake  will  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong  in  the  spring;  sometimes 
they  are  more  vigorous  than  the  plants  produced 
from  bulbs  that  have  been  stored  in  a  dry  place  in 
the  winter.  Those  who  take  up  their  bulbs  in  the 
usual  way — which  is  safest — should  put  a  fork 
■well  under  them  and  lift  them  out  with  all  the 
fculblets  attached  to  the  corms.  They  sometimes 
•crowd  both  under  and  over  the  bulbs,  and  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  small  shot  to  the  size  of  a  Fil- 
bert. The  stems  should  be  cut  over  close  to  the 
•crowns  of  the  bulbs;  remove  all  the  .soil  with  the 
bulblets,  taking  care  to  name  the  produce  of  each 
variety  correctly.  Both  large  and  small  bulbs 
should  be  taken  into  anj'  airj-  place  to  dry;  an 
open  shed  will  do,  but  the  best  place  is  a  vinery 
from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  and  the 
ventilators  left  fully  open  night  and  day.  As  soon 
as  tlie  small  bulbs  are  dry,  store  them  away  where 
frost  does  not  come  for  the  winter;  they  keep  best 
in  dry  sand.     The  old  bulbs  take  longer  to  dry. 


but  when  they  are  dry  the  old  corms  or  bulbs 
must  be  out  away  from  the  base  of  those  formed 
during  the  present  year.  All  the  roots  must  also 
be  cut  clean  back  to  the  bulbs.  They  may  be 
stored  in  bags  for  the  winter,  or  be  placed  in  clean 
empty  flower-pots.  Seedlings  should  be  treated 
the  .same  as  the  small  bulbs.  Turn  them  out  of 
the  flower-pots  and  pick  all  the  bulbs  carefully 
out  from  the  soil.  These  tiny  bulbs  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  in  the  autumn;  indeed,  they  will 
start  into  growth  as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay  un- 
less the  soil  is  as  dry  as  dust.  As  soon  as  all  the 
ground  is  cleared,  let  it  be  dug  or  trenched  up  the 
same  as  recommended  for  Hollyhocks.  It  is  much 
better  not  to  plant  the  bulbs  on  the  same  ground 
again.  They  do  much  better  if  planted  on  ground 
that  has  lain  fallow  a  year,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
has  not  been  cropped  after  Jul}-.  The  soil  should 
be  well  turned  up  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  August  and  September.  Light,  deep 
sandy  soil  is  best  for  the  garden  varieties  of  the 
Gladiolus. — J.  DoucL.is. 


about  the  plants,  as  border  Auriculas,  like  those 
in  pots,  do  best  in  a  fairly  firm  bottom.  I  think 
the  seed  crop  tliis  summer  is  a  poor  one  generally, 
and  the  remark  applies  equally  to  plants  grown  in 
pots  and  in  the  open  air.  Just  as  the  plants  in 
the  open  were  coming  into  bloom  keen  frosts  came 
and  destroyed  many  of  the  expanding  pips  and  in- 
jured the  buds,  and  then  when  the  plants  were 
well  in  bloom  drenching  rains  and  hailstorms  pre- 
vented the  fertilisation  of  many  blossoms. 

R.  D. 


BORDER  AURICULAS. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  the  moist,  cool  season  and  the 
strong  growth  made  bj-  established  plants,  border 
Auriculas  are  flowering  freel}'  this  autumn.  Auri- 
culas made  a  remarkable  summer  growth  in  the 
case  of  plants  put  out  a  year  ago  ;  many  of  them 
are  like  small  Cabbages,  so  diffuse  are  their  leaves. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  THE  GRAIG, 
ROSS. 
Ix  few  g.ardens  are  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
so  well  grown  as  at  The  (iraig,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  H.  Southall.  Some  years  ago  a  contributor 
to  The  G-4RDEX  wrote  on  the  excellent  collection 
of  hardy  plants  and  the  natural  manner  in  which 
they  were  grown.  If  the  same  contributor  could 
now  visit  the  garden,  he  would  see  how  well  many 
of  the  plants  have  thriven.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  (middle  of  September)  the  hardy  Cyclamens, 
that  are  evidently  at  home  amongst  the  rocks, 
formed  quite  a  carpet  of  bloom  of  various  colours. 
Another  very  striking  plant  was  Lychnis  fulgens, 
its  long  spikes  of  deep  red  flo%vers  .showing  up 
well  amongst  other  plants.  L.  viscaria  splendens 
plena  is  another  beautiful  variety,  the  colour  being 
a  lovelj'  bright  rose.  Tritomas  in  variety  were  at 
their  best,  and  most  of  the  known  varieties  are 


These  will  be  bloomed  agam  next 
spring,  and  then  the  pUnts  will  be 
lifted,    divided    and    repl  inted  m 
well  -  prepared      ground     in      the 
autumn.      All   the    best    varieties 
are  marked,  and  only  these  are  re- 
planted,  the    inferior   ones    being 
thrown   away.      Just    now    I    am 
planting  out  in  well-prepared  beds 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  raised 
from   seed   from  selected   flowers. 
The  seeds  saved  last  summer  were 
sown  in  pans  in  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  large  enough  were  pricked  off  into  boxes 
fairly  wide  apart,  kept  for  a  time  in  cold  frames, 
and   then    placed   in   the  open  air.      They    have 
grown  to  a  large  size,  and  can  now  be  removed 
into  prepared  soil. 

Plants  which   bloomed   for  the  first  time  last 


A  pergola  in  the  yarden  of  a  Capuchin,  convent. 
Enfirtived  for  The  Garden  froTn  a  photograph 
sent  hy  Miss  Wilmott,   Warley  Place. 

grown.  Romne.va  Coulteri  was  blooming  pro- 
fusely against  a  south  wall.  Chelone  obliqua  alba 
was  flowering  freely,  its  curious  flowers  demanding 
attention,  as  they  almost  resemble  a  snake's  head. 
A  very  large  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is 
grown,  Aster  pyrena'us,  A.  horizontalis,  and  A. 
-  ---  H.  Southall  being  specially  fine,  and  the  same 
spring— that  is,  seedlings  put  out  in  the  autumn  applies  to  A.  acris,  mentioned  in  The  Garden, 
of  last  year  as  above  described— are  now  being  !  p.  240.  A  somewh.at  curious  plant  is  Silphium 
cleaned  over  and  a  top-dressing  of  decomposed  laciniatum,  or  the  North  American  Compass  plant, 
vegetable  mould  added.  This  may  be  said  to  which  has  grown  to  about  13  feet  high.  Tropieo- 
brace  the  plants  ujj  for  the  winter,  and  they  bloom  lum  speciosum  was  making  a  nice  effect  in  a  .shady 
finely  in  spring,  appearing  to  derive  great  advan-  '  corner  with  its  brilliant  flowers.  Rudbeckia 
tage  from  the  added  surface  soil.  When  dividing  tomentosa  and  other  varieties  were  blooming 
plants  for  replanting  it  is  found  that  the  root-  splendidly,  as  was  also  the  collection  of  Phloxes, 
stocks  have  become  considerably  elongated.  All  Diraorphanthus  mandschuricus  was  throwing  out 
the  old  portions  are  cut  away  up  to  the  new  root ,  its  flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  this  hand- 
fibres,  and  in  the  act  of  planting  they  are  sunk  into  some,  though  tender  shrub  appears  to  stand  the 
the  soil  till  the  lowermost  leaves  touch  the  sur- ,  winter  well  at  The  Graig.  Cimicifuga  spicata  was 
face.  Some  of  the  compost  above-named  is  placed  ■•  very  ornamental  ;  its  racemes  of  feathery  whitish 
about  the  roots  of  those  plants  not  so  well  furnished  flowers  and  handsome  foliage  compare  favourably 
with  root  fibres  as  others,  and  it  assists  them  in  get- .  with  those  of  the  better -known  C.  racemosa. 
ting  into  root  action.     The  soil  is  pressed  firmly    Echinops  have  been  employed  with  good  results 
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wherever  a  bold  plant  would  be  effective,  K.  per- 
Bica,  with  its  iiiaBS  of  globular  white  flowers,  be- 
ing probably  the  best  and  most  useful  variety,  as 
the  blooms  are  valuable  for  cutting.  (Jeranium 
Walliehianum  was  covered  with  its  lovely  blue 
flowers  and  was  growing  vigorously.  Autumn 
Crocuses  are  in  great  clumps,  and  evidently  are 
seldom  disturbed.  Anemone  japonica  and  A.  j. 
alba  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  would  afl'ord 
plenty  of  cut  flowers  for  a  long  time,  tiaillardias 
in  several  varieties  were  better  than  any  that  I 
have  seen  this  year.  To  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  garden,  Liliums  are  dotted  about  in  ])atches 
of  several  plants  together,  and  the  best  sorts  of 
Cactus  and  show  Dahlias  are  employed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Amongst  annuals,  Asters  are 
conspicuous  by  their  robust  form  and  large,  well- 
developed  flowers.  Begonias  have  done  so  re- 
markably well,  that  more  beds  will  be  devoted  to 
them  another  jear.  il.any  handsome  shrubs  and 
climbers  on  and  around  the  house  are  also  very 
line,  but  time  would  not  permit  of  further  notes. 

R.  H. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
In  all  operations  in  the  flower  garden  in  connec- 
tion with  autumn  planting  there  are,  if  we  except 
Roses  and  bulbs,   three  distinct   types    that  are 
likely  to  be  represented — flowering  shrubs,  both 
tall  and  dwarf,  herbaceous  plants  generally,  and 
the  dwarf  flowers,  whether  annual,   biennial,   or 
perennial,  as  represented  by  Silene,  Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus,  Daisies,  and  other  things.     So  far  as 
'he  flowering  shrubs  are  concerned,  it  is  safe  to 
state  that,  although  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
value  in  flower-garden   work  has  increased  won- 
derfully of  late  years,  there  are  still  places  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  where  they  might  find  a  place. 
The  background  of  herbaceous  borders  is  still  too 
often  the  abode  of  big  old  Laurels,  both  common 
and  Portugal,  with  Rhododendron  ponticum  and 
other   common   shrubs,   all   of   which    might    be 
rooted  out  to  make  room  for  better  things.     A  few 
of  the   best  large  shrubs  that  would  range  from 
6  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  that  would  conse- 
quently  form  an   admirable  background   for  the 
tallest  herbaceous  plants,   as  Starworts,  Helian- 
thus,  and  Solidagos,  are  Chionanthus  virginicus, 
a  lovely  tree-like  shrub,  and  one  that  when  well 
clothea  with    its  flowers  is  perhaps  as  handsome  a 
specimen  in    its  season  as  could  be  found  either 
from  the  open  ground  or  from  the  inmates  of  the 
stove  or  conservatory.   The  double  Deutzia  scabra 
or  cretica  is  very  beautiful,  and  in   its  season  is 
simply   covered   with   flowers.     I  find   its   twigs 
very  serviceable  for  small  vases,  and  they  stand  a 
long   time  in  a  cut  state.     Spiriea  aria-folia  and 
Philadelphus   grandiflorus   are   two    shrubs    that 
will   at'ain   a   large    size,   and    that   will    flower 
with  great  freedom   when   they   get  established. 
The    sketch   and    accompanying   note    on  hardy 
Azaleas  that  appeared  in  last  week's  (Jardex  was 
well  timed,  for  there  are  few  more  beautiful  things 
in   the   way   of   shrubs   than    these  Azaleas  with 
their  wealth  of  flower  in   spring  and  their  bright 
autumnal  foliage.     Given  a  late  site  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Azaleas,  let  me  recommend  plant- 
ing a  few  clumps  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  as  a 
foreground  to   big  plants  of  Azalea  ;  the  intense 
shades  of  colour  in  the  foliage  and  the  big  flower- 
spikes  are  together  for  a  time,  and  the  contrast  is 
very  striking.     If  the  natural  soil  is  very  light 
and  poor,  it  is  advisable  when  planting  Azaleas  to 
add  a  load  or  two  of  fresh  compost,  consisting  of 
two   patts   turfy  loam  and   one  of  chopped  cow 
manure ;    sand   may    be   added   if   this   does  not 
already  exist  in  suthcient  quantity.     It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  plant  the  whole  background  with  de- 
ciduous shrubs  however  good  they  may  be,  or  the 
quarter   will    present    a    very    bare    appearance 
through  the  winter  months.     Occasional  clumps 
of    Arbutus,    Kalmias,    Escallonias,    and    Azara 
microphylla    may    be   introduced,  and   for  taller 
greenery  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  conifera-,  and  of 
these  a  selection  of  Retinosporas  would   probably 
be  as  good  as  anything  that  could  be  found. 


With  the  view  of  pushing  forward  flower  gar- 
den work,  so  that  anything  that  can  be  done  at 
the  present  time  may  be  practically  finished  for 
another  season,  we  have  lifted  a  batch  of  Eche- 
verins  on  the  Montbretia  border  and  pricked  up 
the  latter  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
order  to  cover  it  over  with  Phlox  setacea.  A  nice 
lot  of  this,  botli  pink  and  white,  is  now  to  hand 
in  a  cold  pit,  having  been  inserted  as  cuttings  at 
the  s.ame  time  as  the  Violas  — the  beginning  of 
August.  Those  who  want  a  carpet  for  poor,  dry 
borders  cannot  do  better  than  try  this  Phlox,  of 
which  there  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  varieties 
in  different  shades  of  white,  rose,  mauve  and  pink. 
They  are  no  better  for  this  particular  purpose  than 
the  old  double  Chamomile  and  the  ditl'erent  varie- 
ties of  Thyme,  only  that,  keeping  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  they  are  more  suitable  tor  small  borders. 
Two  large  beds  that  have  been  occupied  for  several 
years  with  Retinosporas,  Gaulfonia  candicans  and 
scarlet  and  pink  Pelargoniums  will  have  to  be 
cleared  of  the  first-named  this  autumn,  as,  despite 
pruning,  they  are  getting  rather  too  big  for  the 
situation.  As  these  two  beds  will  be  filled  respec- 
tively with  Antirrhinums  and  Violas  and  Pentste- 
mons  and  Violas,  I  shall  reserve  spaces  for  the 
larger  things  and  fill  in  with  the  Violas  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  at  them.  One  of  the  old-fashioned 
borders  partially  filled  in  at  the  back  with  shrubs 
(deciduous  and  evergreen),  and  in  the  front  with 
Anemones  and  Polyanthuses,  seemed  just  the  place 
for  a  few  more  old-fashioned  flowers,  as  Rosemary, 
Lavender  and  the  Cotton  Lavender  (.Santolina 
incana),  also  an  additional  planting  of  the  sweet- 
leaved  Candleberry  (Myrica  gale)  and  one  or  two 
clumps  of  things  that  come  in  very  useful  to  cut, 
as  the  Sea  Lavenders  and  Tamarix  gallica.  Such 
a  border  and  situation  between  old  standard 
shrubs  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Chilian 
and  Day  Lilies,  and  the  planting  of  these  may 
be  carried  out  towards  the  end  of  next  month.  In 
the  case  of  these,  and  indeed  all  things  that  once 
planted  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  lifted 
for  many  j'ears,  the  ground  and  stock  plants 
should  be  quite  free  of  any  troublesome  weed. 
Some  few  seasons  back  I  had  a  i)resent  of  some 
nice  clumps  of  Alstrcemeria,  and  with  them,  un- 
fortunately, a  goodly  portion  of  the  weed  known 
locally  as  (Jround  Elder — possibly  about  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  eradicate  that  we  have.  The 
Alstnomerias  must  be  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  we  can  get  rid  of  the  weed. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

During  August  and  September  the  gardens  used 
to  be  gay  with  the  stately  Hollyhock,  and  even 
with  the  discouragement  growers  have  to  put  up 
with  owing  to  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  disease, 
it  is  still  extensively  grown.  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  quite  overcome  the  attacks  of  the 
disease,  but  with  careful  attention  to  the  plants 
at  the  right  time  it  does  not  injure  them  so  much 
as  some  people  suppose.  Some  ten  years  ago  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  disease  might  have  been 
caused  in  the  first  place,  and  aggravated  after- 
wards by  too  much  forcing  in  the  spring  to  obtain 
a  stock  of  plants.  I  therefore  trie':l  a  cooler  system. 
The  plants  are  supposed  to  be  h.ardy  enough  ; 
therefore  I  left  them  growing  out  in  the  open 
garden  all  through  the  winter,  and  tried  this 
for  several  winters  until  I  found  that  many  plants 
were  lost,  and  some  choice  varieties  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  collection.  This  was  rather 
trying,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  disease  did  not 
disappear.  This  year,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
disease  h.as  been  more  virulent  north  and  south 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and,  what  is  rather  curious, 
it  has  attacked  seedlings  more  fierceh'  than  it  has 
done  the  named  varieties.  The  named  varieties 
have  flowered  remarkably  well  this  year,  and 
although  the  leaves  have  been  diseased,  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  to  disfigure  the  plants.  My  plan 
now  is  (as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  quite 
over)  to  cut  down  the  plants  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  all  the  old  leaves 


are  cut  away,  and,  in  fact,  every  leaf  that  shows 
traces  of  disease.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is  to 
start  into  growth  again  immediately  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  about  the  end  of  September  I  dig  all 
the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  soil  is 
removed  from  the  roots,  and  the  long  thong- 
like roots  are  cut  well  back.  The  plants  are 
then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  soft  soapy  water 
and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  solution  must 
be  stirred  as  the  plants  are  dipped,  owing  to 
the  sulphur  sinking  so  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  Lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  the  solution  will 
dry,  leaving  the  foliage  well  covered  with  the  fine 
powder  of  the  sulphur.  They  are  then  potted  up 
into  (Jinch,  7-inch,  or  even  Kinch  [wts,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants,  using  good,  moderately 
rich  soil.  When  potted  up,  place  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  kept  rather  close  until  they  are 
established.  There  they  maj'  remain  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  in  spring  the  growths 
may  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  small  flower-pots. 
They  require  a  close  frame  or  light  in  the  pro- 
pagating house  to  strike  them  ;  a  little  bottom  heat 
is  also  necessary,  and  it  is  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  forcing  house  that  disease  is  likely  again  to 
attack  the  plants.  I  dip  the  cuttings  in  the  soft 
soap  and  sulphur  solution  as  a  preventive,  and 
again  when  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  and  need 
repotting  they  are  again  dipped.  Cuttings 
can  be  struck  in  the  summer  without  much  heat. 
A  spent  Cucumber  bed  is  as  good  as  anything  for 
them  ;  the  glass  lights  over  the  frame  must  be 
kept  rather  close,  and  the  cuttings  should  be 
shaded  until  they  have  formed  roots.  The  eyes  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  cut  from  the  lateral  growths 
in  summer  and  planted,  like  \'ine  eyes,  in  small 
pots  form  the  best  and  cleanest  plants.  Care 
must  of  course  be  taken  to  dip  them  before  plant- 
ing in  the  soft  soap  and  sulphur  solution.  It  is 
very  annoying  to  go  through  so  many  processes  of 
dipping  and  washing,  but  in  no  other  way  can  the 
plants  be  kept  free  from  the  disease,  or  at  least 
the  disease  can  be  kept  sufficiently  in  check  to 
admit  of  the  plants  flowering  well.  If  the  plants 
have  to  occupy  the  same  position  next  year  that 
they  flowered  upon  this,  it  would  be  well  to  trench 
the  ground  and  manure  it,  and  if  it  is  of  a  damp- 
clayey  nature,  the  surface  should  be  left  in  a 
rough  state,  and  a  dressing  of  quicklime  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  surface,  to  be  lightly  dug  in 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  dry  state. 

J.  Douglas. 


LILY  AND  IRIS  DISEASE. 

It  would  now  appear  that  Dr.  Wallace,  by  his  re- 
marks on  p.  297,  has  considerably  changed  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  above  disease,  as  now  he 
states  the  causes  to  be  threefold.  At  p.  17'2. 
however.  Dr.  Wallace  very  distinctly  sets  forth 
that  the  disease  "originates''  in  damage  done  by 
"  hail,  heavy  cold  rain,"  kc.  Thus  it  was  that  I 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  Lily,  L. 
candidum,  suffered  from  the  same  disease  when 
grown  under  glass,  where  the  plants  would  at 
least  be  exempt  from  the  "  hail  "  and  the  "  heavy 
cold  rain,"  the  "low  temperatures,"  and  the 
"driving  cold  winds."  In  any  glass  structure 
worthy  the  name  the  cultivator  has  absolute  con- 
trol over  internal  conditions,  and  only  in  cases  of 
gross  negligence  is  there  likely  to  be  much 
dam.age  done  under  glass  and  from  insects.  In 
the  case  of  the  long-flowered  trumpet  Lilies,  0.3.,. 
L.  longiflorum  and  varieties,  when  grown  under 
glass,  green-flj-  is  only  kept  down  by  constant 
and  repeated  fumigation,  while  on  the  varietal 
form  known  as  Harrisi  it  is  fretiuently  akin  to  a 
plague.  But  even  in  this,  where  the  green-fly 
will  quickly  appear  in  its  myriads,  and  in  isolated 
examples,  this  may  occur  unnoticed,  seeing  they 
congregate  within  the  innermost  heart  leaves  at 
the  to)  I  of  the  stem.  I  have  never  known  disease 
to  follow,  though,  of  course,  in  extreme  cases  the 
leaves,  and  stems,  and  buds  must  be  severely" 
punctured.  Any  other  Lily  under  glass,  excepting 
this,  is  rarely  troubled  at  all  by  any  insect  pest. 
Why  it  should  molest  this  particular  variety  of 
longiflorum,  and  in  such  numbers,  I  cannot  say. 
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for  certainly  typical  longiflorum,  eximiura,  or 
Takesima  are  not  similarly  affected  even  under 
similar  conditions.  But  the  variety  Harrisi,  be  it 
noted,  is  an  imported  plant  again,  and  the  par- 
ticular species  of  greenfly  which  attacks  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  kill,  so  much  so  that  I  have 
known  more  than  one  grower  declare  the  cost  of 
fumigating  a  houseful  to  be  more  than  the  price 
realised  for  the  blooms  afterwards. 

But  'growing  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  L. 
longiflorum,  and  L.  tigrinum,  which  are  those 
generally  employed,  do  not  suffer  from  the  disease 
which  is  so  disastrous  to  the  candidum  section. 
I  have  often  noticed  a  "spot"  on  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  former,  more  like  the  action  of  heat 
immediately  succeeding  a  few  spots  of  rain,  but 
the  damage  to  the  foliage  is  very  slight.  This 
latter  fact  may  be  due  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  to 
the  more  coriaceous  character  of  the  leaves  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  the  thinner  and  softer 
foliage  of  the  L.  candidum  may  be  much  more 
susceptible  to  injury,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
It  is  quite  possible,  too,  and,  indeed,  highly 
probable,  that  L.  candidum  suffers  from  late  spring 
frosts,  and  though  the  injury  may  be  only  slight, 
it  may,  assisted  by  subsequent  bad  weather,  be 
ciuite  sufficient  for  providing  a  resting  place  for 
the  ever-present  germs  of  this  disastrous  fungus 
to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  To  settle 
this  beyond  dispute  would  necessitate  a  long 
series  of  experiments  ;  still,  there  is  much  to  learn 
in  the  matter,  and  I  hope  to  continue  observations 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  any  interested  to 
do  likewise,  making  a  start  from  the  time  the 
spike  pushes  through  the  soil  in  spring,  for  there 
is  no  apparent  injury  to  the  radical  leaves  during 
winter.  With  a  little  protection  to  some  over- 
head to  keep  off  rain,  hail,  and  so  forth,  and  keep- 
ing free  from  spring  frosts  also,  comparison  may 
be  made  with  others  more  exposed  and  results 
noted.  I  am  myself  obtaining  a  few  bulbs  of  a 
lot  which  were  great  sufferers  this  year,  though 
the  bulbs  themselves  are  as  sound  and  firm  as 
possible.  Indeed,  the  damage  seems  only  to  affect 
the  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers.  With  proper 
treatment  under  glass,  viz.,  a  comparatively  dry, 
warm  temperature,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  syringe 
overhead,  which  is  most  likely  to  prove  injurious, 
and  giving  only  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
root,  this  Lily  may  be  forced  readily  and  success- 
fully. At  the  same  time,  however,  I  quite  believe 
that  the  disease  would  quickly  show  itself  on 
plants  kept  for  example  in  a  low,  close  pit  or 
frame  where  the  air  weis  often  stagnant.  So  far 
as  my  own  observations  go,  I  regard  the  Lily 
disease  entirely  distinct  from  the  Potato  disease, 
and  in  one  particular  there  is  a  wide  difference.  I 
refer  to  the  offensive  odour  following  the  Potato 
disease,  and  which,  happily,  is  not  present  in  the 
case  of  the  Liliums  in  question,  even  when  grown 
by  the  acre.  E.  J. 


The  purple  Loosestrife.— This  in  the  finer 
garden  forms,  which  have  brighter  and  more  ro.sy 
blossoms,  is  a  free-growing,  showy  hardy  plant 
that  merits  more  attention  in  gardens.  In  a  wild 
state  it  occurs  by  river  banks,  and  those  with 
water  about  the  garden  would  do  well  to  plant  it 
boldly  on  the  margin  of  lake  or  stream.  Where 
there  is  no  water,  however,  the  plant  need  not  be 
neglected,  as  it  grows  freely  enough  in  the  ordi- 
nary soil  of  the  garden,  and  if  boldly  grouped  its 
effect  is  really  beautiful.  In  good  soil  single 
plants  will  make  quite  large  bushes  a  yard  or 
more  high  and  through,  and  every  shoot  is  termi- 
nated by  a  long  spike  of  bloom.  It  is  also  a 
very  useful  flower  for  cutting.  A  bunch  of  spikos 
cut  and  placed  in  a  large  jug  of  water  looked, 
after  a  week  in  the  house,  as  fresh  and  clear  in 
colour  as  though  they  had  only  just  been  taken 
from  the  plants. — A.  H. 

Double  Violets.— At  p.  270  "D."  speaks  of 
the  autumn  flowering  of  Marie  Louise  Violet,  and 
asks  whether  there  are  two  varieties  of  it.  I 
think  not,  as  in  this  garden,  and  in  a  less  favour- 
able climate  than  that  mentioned  by  "  D.,"  Marie 


Louise  habitually  flowers,  and  that  most  freely, 
in  the  open  borders  from  the  end  of  August  until 
the  plants  are  lifted  and  placed  in  frames  in  Oc- 
tober, after  which  date  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  blooms  improve.  That  old  Violet 
grower  Mr.  Allan,  of  (iunton,  has  not  only  Marie 
Louise  in  flower  each  autumn,  but  frequently  the 
white  Comte  de  Brazza  as  well,  the  plants  of  the 
latter  sometimes  being  quite  white  over.  Comte 
de  Brazza  with  me,  however,  although  growing 
well  enough,  will  not  flower  in  frames  until 
March.  I  think,  therefore,  that  climatic  in- 
fluences have  much  to  do  with  autumn  flowering. 
— J.  Crawford,  Xeirark. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Geapes. — The  ripening  of  all  Grapes,  even  in  the 
latest  houses,  being  practically  completed,  the 
principal  matter  needing  attention  is  the  main- 
taining of  an  atmosphere  calculated  to  preserve  the 
bunches  in  a  plump  condition  over  the  longest 
possible  time.  To  this  end  each  Vine  must  be 
gone  over  at  least  once  more  and  every  sub-lateral 
removed  right  down  to  the  main  eye,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  injure  in  the  least  the  leaf  and 
leaf-stalk  attached.  This,  while  admitting  sun 
and  light,  will  also  favour  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  and  round  the  bunches.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  warm  and  dry  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  a  constant  lukewarmness  must  be  maintained 
in  the  hot-water  pipes.  This,  however,  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  at  dusk,  as,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  heavy  dews  approaching  to  frost 
almost  nightly,  the  ventilators  should  be  entirely 
closed  each  evening,  and  again  opened  early  next 
morning.  Without  this  precaution,  even  in  houses 
containing  Hamburghs  from  which  fire  heat  has 
been  excluded  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  up  to  the  present  with  advantage,  tender 
skinned  Grapes  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  in  a 
sound  state,  especially  when  the  bunches  are  at 
all  solid  and  wedged.  Twice  weekly  every  bunch 
in  the  house,  at  least  of  thin-skinned  Grapes, 
must  be  closely  inspected  and  all  damaged  or 
mouldy  berries  removed  at  once.  In  all  cases 
where  the  final  watering  of  the  border  has  been 
given,  a  mulch  of  short  litter  or  dry  Bracken  should 
be  applied.  This  will  prevent  the  surface  crack- 
ing and  the  moisture  escaping.  In  successional 
houses  from  which  the  crop  has  been  cut,  the 
laterals  may,  where  the  foliage  is  assuming  a 
yellow  and  matured  condition,  be  cut  back  to  half 
their  length  to  plump  up  the  back  eyes  and  check 
the  general  activity  of  the  Vine.  Grapes  which 
are  being  kept  in  bottles  must  be  examined  at 
intervals  and  faulty  berries  removed,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  in  which  they  are  stored  be 
kept  in  a  dry  and  at  the  same  time  cool  condition. 
Early  Peach  house. — Where  ripe  Peaches  are 
required  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  the  sooner 
the  trees  in  the  early  house  are  dressed  and  all 
washing  and  surfacing  performed  the  better. 
Presuming  that  the  trees  are  already  pruned, 
they  must  be  brought  away  from  the  trellis  and 
suspended  by  means  of  stout  twine  attached  to 
the  main  branches  in  order  that  not  only  every 
shoot  may  be  dressed,  but  that  the  wires  may  be 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  soapy  water.  Roof, 
sidelights  and  ends  of  house  having  been  well 
scrubbed  with  warm  soapy  water,  followed  by  a 
clean  wash  down  from  syringe  or  hose,  the  walls 
should  next  be  taken  in  hand,  and  thickly  coated 
with  hot  limewash  into  which  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  stirred.  Following 
this,  the  trees  themselves,  if  free  from  spider  or 
scale,  may  simply  be  washed  over  with  warm 
soapy  water,  always  using  the  brush  in  an  up- 
ward direction  to  prevent  injury  to  the  buds. 
If  scale  or  spider  has  established  itself,  the  good 
old  remedy,  Gishurst's  compound,  4  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  soft  water  for  the  young  wood  and  2 
ozs.  more  for  the  old  wood,  may  be  applied.  This 
completed  and  the  trees  dry,  laying  in  the  shoots 


may  be  commenced,  first  securing  the  main 
branches  at  equal  distances  over  the  trellis,  and. 
secondly,  distributing  the  bearing  wood  some  5 
inches  at  least  apart,  each  shoot  in  such  a 
manner  that  contact  with  each  other  when  new 
growth  commences  will  be  avoided.  Avoid  also 
tight  ligatures,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  natural 
expansion  next  season,  and  so  ward  off  gumming 
and  canker.  Finally,  where  surfacing  was  not 
carried  out  before  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees, 
the  stale,  inert  crust  must  be  removed  from  the 
surface,  being  first  rendered  moist  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  an  inch  of  good  loam,  a  small  quantity 
of  bone  meal,  and  a  corrective  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  mortar  rubble  laid  on,  afterwards  beating 
down  firmly  and  watering  home.  The  house 
must  henceforth  be  kept  cool  and  airy  both  by 
night  and  day,  and  the  least  excitement  of  the 
buds  avoided  till  the  proper  starting  time 
arrives.  Any  vacancies  that  need  filling  up  in 
this  department  should  now  be  seen  to,  choosing 
from  the  open  walls  or  nursery  trees  which  are 
now  taking  on  a  discoloration  of  foliage  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  which  have  entirely  lost  it,  as  root 
action  during  the  current  season  is  thereby  better 
secured  and  the  trees  make  a  more  satisfactory 
start  when  heat  is  applied.  Should  there  exist  any 
doubt  that  the  ground  about  the  roots  is  dry,  a  basin 
should  be  formed  round  the  stems  and  water  freely 
administered,  lifting  being  postponed  for  a  few 
days.  Unless  the  Peach  house  border  is  raised 
and  the  drainage  extra  good,  I  would  advise  the 
use  of  stations  composed  of  slates  and  embedded 
some  12  inches  or  15  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  border.  After  these  have  been  arranged  and 
covered  with  an  inch  of  loam  the  trees  should  be 
placed  in  position,  and  the  residue  of  the  soil,  which 
should  consist  of  good  holding  loam  from  a  sheep 
or  deer  pasture,  worked  well  in  amongst  the  roots, 
the  latter  being  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
covered  piecemeal.  R-amming  must  be  practised 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  when  within  an  inch  of 
completion,  watering  home  should  take  place, 
and  the  remaining  inch  of  soil  then  be  added. 
The  trees  must  not  be  tied  formally  to  the  trellis 
for  the  present,  but  allowed  a  month  for  root 
settling,  and  the  foliage  each  day  may  well  be 
moistened  by  the  syringe  for  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  new  fibrous  roots  will  have  formed. 
In  late  Peach  houses  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultiva- 
tor must  be  to  secure  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood,  without  which  good  results  next  season 
cannot  be  expected.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  knife  should  at  onc3  be  used  and  all 
bearing  wood  cut  away.  This,  although  needful 
in  early  and  second  early  houses,  is  imperative  in 
late  ones.  Fire-heat  also,  more  or  less,  in  all 
houses  where  it  can  be  applied,  is  a  great  help  to- 
wards securing  a  hardened,  consolidated  growth 
and  fully  developed  bloom  and  wood -buds,  this 
at  all  times  being  accompanied  with  plenty  of  air. 
Where  trees  of  the  old  Salway  or  any  October 
ripening  variety  occupy  outside  walls  the 
leaves  should  be  moved  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  fruit,  so  as  to  allow  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — Plants  for  winter  crop- 
ping put  out  some  time  ago  will  now  be  making 
good  headway,  having  already  formed  side  laterals 
towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  stems  ;  hence 
every  encouragement  must  be  afforded  for  a  sound 
firm  growth  which  will  not  be  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  the  least  variation  in  temperature  which 
may  occur  later  on.  As  soon  as  surface  roots 
appear  on  the  mounds  I  would  advise  giving  a 
slight  covering  with  fibrous  loam,  lime  rubble 
and  a  small  iiuantity  of  some  approved  fertiliser, 
this  latter  being  better  at  this  season  than  farm- 
yard manure.  Beware  of  strong  fire-heat  both  by 
day  and  night,  and  see  that  the  fires  are  effectu- 
ally checked  by  breakfast-time  when  there  are  the 
least  signs  of  sun  heat,  as  if  red  spider  once  gains 
a  footing  it  is  not  easily  combated.  A  night  heat 
of  05°  now  that  October  has  arrived  will  suit  the 
plants,  allowing  a  rise  of  7°  or  H"  by  day  and  10° 
more  by  sun-heat.  Close  early  on  tine  afternoons 
and  dew  the  plants  over  with  warm  soft  water.  If 
the  house  is  furnished  with  blinds  these  may  well 
be  let  down  at  nightfall  to  prevent  undue  evapora- 
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trion  and  also  to  economise  fire-heat.  Let  the 
pathways  and  walls  of  the  house  be  regularly 
damped  down  thrice  daily. 

John  Crawford. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Routine  work.  —  Winter  crops  will  be  much 
benefited  by  frequently  hoeing  between  the  rows, 
as  with  little  sunshine  and  much  moisture  an  open 
surface  will  promote  growth.  Weedswillbetrouble- 
some  unless  freijuently  disturbed,  and  much  time 
will  be  saved  by  attention  to  surface  hoeing.  We 
may  now  expect  frost  at  any  time,  and  though  the 
weather  be  open,  it  is  well  to  provide  shelter  for 
such  crops  as  may  require  it.  Any  spare  covering 
in  the  way  of  hand-glasses,  lights,  or  frames  may 
now  be  employed  in  warding  off  early  frosts. 
Cauliflowers  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in  close  together 
in  a  sheltered  corner,  or  a  few  mats  can  be  placed 
over  them  at  night. 

Cabi!A(ies.— 1  advised  planting  for  early  spring 
cutting  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  by  this  date  the 
plants  will  have  made  good  progress.  In  many 
gardens  late  planting  is  favoured.  I  do  not  advise 
this,  neither  do  I  thmk  there  is  any  gain,  as  the 
plants  have  sometimes  such  a  short-growing 
season  that  the  little  progress  made  is  checked. 
In  my  opinion  running  is  more  common  with  late 
put  out  plants  than  those  planted  early.  I  al- 
waj's  plant  a  good  breadth  at  this  date  for 
succession,  as  Cabbages  planted  now  will  not  be  in 
before  May  ;  whereas  good  tender  heads  may  be 
had  at  the  end  of  March  if  good  stui'dy  plants  of 
the  early  EUam  type  are  used.  I'or  present 
planting  there  is  a  wider  selection.  Such  varieties 
as  EUam's,  Mein's  No.  1,  Veitch's  Earliest  of  All, 
and  Wheeler's  Imperial  are  reliable,  and  may  be 
planted  closer  than  many,  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  12  inches  between  the  plants  being  a  fair 
distance  if  the  plants  are  used  iiuickly.  Many 
quarters  are  now  available  for  this  later  lot.  Firm 
planting,  especially  on  light  soils,  is  more  important 
than  great  quantities  of  manure,  the  latter  foster- 
ing a  soft  growth  liable  to  be  cut  down  in  severe 
weather.  If  planted  after  Onions  the  ground  will 
not  need  manure  now.  This  may  be  given  in  a 
liquid  form  say  in  March,  and  with  occasional 
dressings  of  a  good  fertiliser  the  ground  will  be 
in  good  condition,  as  it  is  not  necessary  in  private 
gardens  for  Cabbages  to  form  hard  white  hearts 
and  rob  the  soil  by  being  long  in  one  place. 

PicKLiN(;  Cabbaces  are  often  required  to  be 
large  and  firm,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
possible.  In  their  case  more  manure  at  the  roots 
will  be  necessary,  the  plants  having  a  longer 
season  of  growth.  I  do  not  advise  planting  close 
to  the  sprmg  varieties,  as  most  likely  they  would 
be  in  the  way.  When  the  earlier  crop  is  cleared 
a  small  quarter  adjoining  a  long-standing  crop 
may  be  given  them. 

Cucumbers  durix<:  winter. — The  plantsin  the 
frames  will  be  nearly  over,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  prepare  for  crops  early  in  the  year.  If 
two  sets  of  plants  are  grown,  one  lot  can  be  cropped 
heavily  for  late  cutting,  that  is,  till  January, 
growing  on  the  other  for  succession,  as  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  plants  bearing  during 
the  next  three  months  are  not  able  to  bear  again 
during  the  three  months  following.  For  use  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  not  for 
early  supplies  next  year,  the  plants  should  be 
strong,  well  covering  the  trellis.  The  autumn 
plants  do  best  planted  out  with  liberal  bottom 
heat  and  plenty  of  food.  Keep  free  of  red  spider 
— their  worst  enemy  in  houses  with  the  hot- water 
pipes  close  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  I  have 
tound  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  pipes  \vith  some 
material  which  will  hold  moisture,  and  thus  pre- 
vent that  dry  heat  so  harmful  to  the  plants.  For 
use  early  in  the  year  I  prefer  pot  plants,  raising 
them  from  cuttings  and  planting  at  this  date. 
Those  who  may  have  delayed  sowing  or  planting 
may  still  secure  good  results  if  the  plants  are  put 
out  this  month.  In  1-t-inch  or  16-inch  pots  stood 
on  bricks  or  slates  over  the  hot-water  pipes  short 
jointed  plants  will  be  had      In  pots  there  is  no 


shrinkage  so  harmful  to  surface  roots,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  build  up  round  the  plants  with 
fibrous  turf  and  rich  manures.  I  would  not  advise 
filling  the  pots  more  than  three  parts  full  of  soil 
at  planting,  using  good  loam  with  such  aids  as 
wood  ashes  or  mortar  rubble,  planting  firmly,  and 
getting  abundance  of  roots  and  foliage.  Remove 
all  the  fruit  till  the  foliage  well  covers  the  space 
allotted  to  it.  The  temperature  need  not  be  too 
high  at  this  date — 65'  at  night,  or  even  5°  lower 
in  cold  frosty  weather,  allowing  10'  more  by  day. 
.Syringe  sparingly  and  add  top  dressings  of  soil  as 
required,  with  occasional  waterings  of  li(iuid 
manure. 

To.MATOES  IN"  roTs. — I  have  lifted  healthy  plants 
in  pots  that  have  been  plunged  against  a  south 
wall  and  cut  back  old  fruiting  wood,  and  all  the 
blooms  made  on  new  wood  set  freely.  In  such  cases 
one  must  not  attempt  too  much,  as  if  any  fruits 
are  left  they  rob  the  plants.  All  large  ones  should 
be  cut  and  the  new  wood  trained  close  to  the  glass. 
Even  those  plants  bearing  crops  indoors  are  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  large  fruits  if  required  to 
fruit  late.  Any  useless  bearing  wood  should  also 
be  taken  out,  thus  admitting  more  light  to  the 
new  wood.  The  plants  for  fruiting  early  in  the 
year  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and,  owing  to 
the  sunless  weather  of  late,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  them  under  cover.  Such  plants  will 
now  take  a  shift  into  their  fruiting  pots.  I  use 
S-inch  pots,  as  the  plants  are  better  for  having 
their  root-run  restricted,  this  causing  early  blooms 
to  appear.  In  potting  use  good  loam  with  mortar 
rubble,  and  should  manure  be  required,  use  such 
aids  as  spent  Mushroom  manure  and  feed  well 
later  on  with  liquid,  as  excess  of  food  at  the  roots 
in  dull  weather  tends  to  leaf  growth  and  little 
fruit.  Pot  firmly  and  select  such  varieties  as  set 
well  in  preference  to  large,  showy  fruits.  Strong 
plants  showing  fruit  freely  may  be  plunged  at 
once  into  such  as  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  bed, 
and  with  more  food  will  set  fruits  that  will  be 
valuable  early  in  the  year.  When  introducing 
plants  into  their  winter  quarters  only  those  with 
healthy  foliage  and  not  drawn  should  be  selected. 
Weak  plants  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  give 
little  return.  The  white  fly  is  at  times  trouble- 
some and  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread  ;  a  slight 
fumigation  freipiently  will  clear  the  house.  Strong 
doses  are  not  desirable  at  this  season. 

Parsley  and  herbs. — There  is  never  too  much 
of  the  former  in  most  gardens,  and  when  not  cut 
over  as  previouslj'  advised,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
plants  and  remove  all  old  leafage  and  thus  give 
the  younger  leaves  room  to  harden.  A  good 
dressing  of  soot  applied  in  showery  weather  will 
do  much  good  and  assist  in  furnishing  new  growth 
for  the  winter  cutting.  A  reserve  of  plants 
should  now  be  secured  for  the  spring  supply.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  lift  strong  roots  and  plant 
firmly  in  good  soil  in  raised  frames.  Before  plant- 
ing it  is  advisable  to  dress  the  surface  soil  freely 
with  wood  ashes  and  see  there  are  no  snails  or 
slugs  lurking  about.  Keep  the  frames  close  for  a 
few  (lays  after  planting.  All  kinds  of  herbs 
should  now  be  housed  and  in  a  dried  state.  They 
keep  best  in  small  bundles  suspended  from  the 
roof.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Shallots  and 
Garlic  ;  these  soon  decay  if  allowed  to  lie  close 
together  ill  damp  places.  Any  herbs,  such  as 
Chervil,  Basil  and  VVinter  Savory,  that  may  be 
required  in  a  green  state  are  readily  raised  in  heat, 
removing  afterwar<ls  to  cold  frames.  At  this  season 
water  must  be  sparingly  applied.  Chervil  is  often 
much  valued  for  salad,  and  may  be  sown  about 
every  three  weeks  in  small  quantities. 

G.   Wythes. 


Noble  Gladioli. — One  of  the  brightest  groups 
in  the  garden,  and  a  mass  of  colour,  consists  of 
several  varieties  of  that  new  race  of  Gladiolus 
which  bears  the  name  Childsi.  The  bulbs  were 
sent  for  trial  by  Jl  r.  J.  L.  Childs,  of  New  York. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
new  race,  for  they  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  older 
types  so  long  grown  in  gardens,  whilst  without 
special  care  or  preparation,  bsyond  being  planted 


in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  place,  they  have  pro- 
duced bold,  sturdy  spikes  and  magnificent  blos- 
soms, some  of  them  quite  6  inches  across.  They 
are  <iuite  the  finest  flowered  (iladioli  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  a  great  gain  to  gardens.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  exception  to  meet  with  (Uadioli 
forming  anything  like  a  feature  in  the  garden  in 
autumn,  and  yet  there  are  few  showier  or  brighter 
flowers  at  this  time.  The  varieties  of  this  noble 
large-flowered  race  now  flowering  are  Ben  Hur,  a 
soft  salmon-red  with  a  few  bright  markings  ;  Mrs. 
Beecher,  a  brilliant  and  effective  kind,  rich  deep 
red  with  a  few  white  spots  about  the  throat  ; 
William  Falconer,  a  delicate  and  lovely  pink  with 
a  few  featherings  of  soft  red  ;  Columbia,  red 
with  purplish  featherings  ;  Henry  Gillman,  clear 
bright  red,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  the  petals  ;  and  Dr.  Sellew,  a  deep  rosy  ma- 
genta. 

Orchids. 


HOULLETIAS. 

The  Houlletias  somewhat  resemble  Stanhopeas, 
but  are  more  easily  accommodated.  Many 
growers  fail  with  these  plants  by  giving  them 
too  much  heat ;  whereas  they  succeed  admirably 
if  placed  with  the  Odontoglossums  or  in  any  in- 
termediate house.  They  should  be  cultivated 
ill  either  pots  or  baskets.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist of  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  silver 
sand,  and  during  growth  plenty  of  water 
should  be  given.  Whilst  at  rest  the  moisture 
should  be  withlield  unless  the  plants  show 
signs  of  shrivelling.  When  potting,  the  plants 
should  be  raised  upon  a  cone  like  mound,  and 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  must  not  be  inserted  ia 
the  material.  Houlletias  are  characterised  by 
their  somewhat  conical  bulbs,  which  become 
furrowed  with  age,  and  support  a  long-stemmed 
single  leaf.  The  spike  springs  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  and  supports  a  raceme  of  many  nod- 
ding flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion. The  flowers  are  produced  from  late 
autumn,  through  the  winter,  and  sometimes  in 
early  spring. 

H.  Brocklehurstiana. — This  was  the  species 
upon  which  the  genus  was  founded.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  and  distinct  kind,  and  possibly  the 
most  popular  in  our  gardens.  It  bears  a  raceme 
of  from  eight  to  ten  flowers,  each  measuring  about 
4  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  very  fragrant, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  reddish  brown 
ground  colour,  spotted  with  deep  purple,  the 
s;pals  tipped  with  rich  trown.  The  lip  is  shorter 
than  the  other  segments,  the  column  orange-yel- 
low dotted  with  dark  red.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  is  the  only  kind  found  ii> 
that  country.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  fifty 
years,  and  its  distinct  character  has  made  it  a 
very  desirable  plant. 

H.  chrvsantha  is  also  a  very  distinct  kind, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  above  ;  tlie  scape  is 
erect  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  bearing  about  six  or 
seven  blooms,  each  not  more  than  -2  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  golden  yellow, 
heavily  spotted  with  deep  purple  ;  the  lip  is  also 
ysllon",  blotched  with  crimson.  This  was  in- 
troduced in  1870  from  New  Grenada  by  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels. 

H.  odoratisshia. — The  flowers  of  this  are  eac-li 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, very  fragrant ;  the  petals  are  much  smaller 
than  the  sepalsand  of  a  bright  brownish -red,  faintly 
striped  with  a  deeper  shade :  the  lip  white, 
blotched  with  yellow,  the  two  horn-like  appen- 
dages being  bent  backwards.  This  is  also  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  having  been  introduced  in  1S40. 
The  richly  coloured  variety 

H.  odoratissi.ma  antioquiensis  is  a  native  of 
the  province  whose  name  it  bears.  In  this  form 
the   flowers   are   larger   and    broader,  sepals  and 
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petals  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  shaded  with 
maroon  at  the  base,  the  lip  being  very  long, 
white,  and  slightly  shaded  with  palej'ellow.  This 
beautiful  variety  is  of  more  robust  growth  than 
the  species,  and  produces  longer  scapes  with  more 
densely  flowered  racemes.  It  was  discovered  by 
Oustav  Wallis  in  ISU.S,  and  introduced  to  Europe 
by  M.  Linden. 

H.  ru'TA. — This  is  a  handsome  plant,  very 
similar  in  all  points  to  H.  Brocklehurstiana.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour  on 
the  apical  portions  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  whilst 
the  basal  parts  are  tessellated  with  yellow  ;  the 
lip  is  also  .yellow,  spotted  with  purple.  This  plant 
was  one  of  Schlim's  discoveries  in  New  Grenada, 
where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  or  6000 
feet. 

H.  TicRiXA  is  an  e.xceedingly  handsome  kind 
with  large  flowers  ;  the  sepals  are  broad  and  pale 
yellow,  profusely  blotched  with  rose  :  the  small 
petals  are  golden  yellow,  irregularly  barred  with 
crimson,  the  lip  white,  spotted  with  red  and 
yellow  at  the  base.  This  species  is  also  a  native 
of  New  Grenada.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Epidendrum  Wallisi. — This  species  produces 
slender  Reed-like,  leafy  stems,  which  we  are  im- 
formed  grow  to  a  height  of  several  feet  in  its 
native  country,  but  under  cultivation  I  think  the 
stems  are  seldom  found  much  over  2  feet  or  2j  feet 
high,  ilessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  re- 
ceived it  from  New  Grenada  in  lS7-t,  from  the 
collector  whose  name  it  bears.  It  there  grows  in 
somewhat  exposed  situations,  at  from  5000  feet  to 
70011  feet  above  sea  level,  and  consequently  re- 
fjuires  cool  treatment  under  cultivation.  The 
proper  time  for  this  species  to  flower  is  during 
October  and  November.  The  flowers  are  very 
fragrant.  The  individual  blooms  are  about  2 
inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  almost  equal,  of 
a  rich  golden-3'eliow,  and  sparingly  spotted  with 
small  blackish  purple  spots  ;  the  lip  is  large,  flat, 
and  spreading,  pure  white,  striped  with  feathery 
lines  of  bright  purple,  and  a  few  raised  yellow 
lines  at  the  base.  These  beautifully  coloured 
blooms  are  borne  three  and  four  together  upon 
short  racemes. — W. 

Dendrobium  Lowi. — This  is  very  rarely  seen, 
but  it  is  one  that  should  certainly  receive  more 
attention  from  Orchid  growers.  It  belongs  to  the 
nigro-hirsute  section,  and  was  imported  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  having  been  found  on  the 
mountains  of  North-west  Borneo,  where  it  grows 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  at  an  altitude  of  some 
30011  feet.  Its  stems  are  slender,  about  a  foot 
long  and  covered  with  short  dark  hairs.  The 
flower-spike  appears  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  The  flowers,  borne  four  and 
five  together  upon  a  raceme,  each  measure 
■upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  furnished 
with  long  spurs.  The  petals  are  broader  than 
the  sepals,  both  of  a  rich  yellow ;  the  lip  dis- 
tinctly three-lobed,  side  lobes  of  a  lighter  shade 
of  yellow  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  flushed 
with  red  at  the  tips  :  the  front  lobe  is  buff-yellow, 
with  six  raised  lines  of  crimson,  which  extend 
almost  to  the  margin,  which  is  fringed  with 
crimson  hairs. — G. 

Oncidium  Croesus. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
dwarf  plant.  The  scape  rises  erect,  and  bears 
two  to  four  blooms,  the  .sepals  and  petals  spread- 
ing and  of  a  dark  brownish  purple,  whilst  the  lip 
is  bright  golden  yellow  with  a  dark  purplish  disc. 
This  species,  like  the  others  of  these  small  grow- 
ing kinds,  requires  but  little  material  around  the 
roots,  and  consequently  should  be  grown  in  small 
baskets  or  shallow  pans,  which  can  be  suspended 
near  the  roof.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  will 
succeed  best  if  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house. — W. 

Cypripedium  Carrieri.  —  This  remarkably 
pretty  and  somewhat  scarce  kind  is  a  hybrid  ob- 
tained by  M.  Bauer,  of  Paris,  about  seven  or 
•eight  years  ago,  between  C.  euperbiens  and  C. 
venustum.  The  leaves  are  mottled  with  dark 
green  upon  a  lighter  ground.     The  dorsal  sepal  is 


white,  veined  with  light  green,  lateral  sepals 
similar,  but  smaller  ;  the  petals  greenish  towards 
the  base,  rosy  purple  on  the  apical  half,  veined 
with  a  deeper  green,  and  spotted  with  numerous 
blackish  wart-like  spots.  The  lip  is  rather  nar- 
row, olive-green,  shaded  with  brownish  purple. 
— W. 

Spathoglottis  Fortunei. — Several  plants  of 
this  Spathoglottis  growing  in  pans  in  the  cool 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  are  at  present  in  full  flower 
and  make  a  very  pretty  group.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  granite  mountains  of  Hong  Kong, 
and  grows  at  sufficient  altitudes  to  admit  of  its 
being  cultivated  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  a  cool  house.  Like  most  of  the  Spathoglotti-ses, 
it  is  somewhat  sparse  of  foliage,  its  leaves  being 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  very  narrow  and 
striated  ;  three  of  them  are  borne  on  each  tuber. 
The  spikes  are  erect,  as  long  as  the  leaves  and 
bear  about  ten  flowers  near  the  top.  Each  flower 
is  Ij  inches  across,  with  bright  yellow,  rounded 
sepals  and  )ietals.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  cen- 
tral one  of  a  deeper  yello«  than  the  petals,  and 
the  side  ones  of  a  brownish  crimson.  This  species 
is  purely  terrestrial  and  should  be  grown  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand.  When 
the  tubers  are  repotted  in  earlj'  spring  a  little 
extra  heat  is  beneficial.  Water  is  needed  in  good 
quantity  during  the  growing  season,  but  after 
the  flowers  are  past  the  leaves  gradually  deca}-, 
and  the  supplies  should  be  gradually  reduced 
until  at  last  none  at  all  is  needed.  It  is  on  the 
whole  an  easily  grown  species  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  member  of  this  interesting  genus.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1845. — B. 


CATTLEYA  MAXIMA. 

C.VTTi.KVA  MAXIMA  is  One  of  the  most  distinct  of 
the  winter-blooming  kinds.  The  name  maxima 
might  have  been  very  appropriately  given  when 
this  plant  was  first  introduced,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  have  many  others  which  have  larger 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  labiata  type.  This 
magnificent  species  was  first  discovered  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and  described  by 
Lindley  from  herbarium  specimens  in  the  "  (ienera 
and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  p.  116,  in 
18.31.  It  w.as  not  introduced,  however,  until  about 
fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  sent  by  Hartweg  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  flowered  in 
their  gardens  at  Chiswick  in  1S44.  During  recent 
years  there  have  been  numerous  importations,  and 
amongst  them  some  splendid  varieties  have 
appeared.  The  first  form  introduced,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  type,  produced  long  bulbs 
of  over  a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers,  borne  three 
to  five  on  a  peduncle,  each  measure  about  5  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petiils  of  a  uniform  bright 
rose,  the  latter  being  very  broad  with  wavy  edges. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  front  lobe  spreading,  of  a 
slightly  darker  shade  than  the  sepals  and  petals, 
.and  richly  veined  with  bright  purple,  the  margin 
being  nicely  crisped,  the  throat  pale  yellow,  into 
which  the  purple  lines  extend.  A  very  distinct 
form  appeared  many  years  ago  with  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Sons,  of  York.  This  was  named  by  the 
late  Professor  Reichenbach  C.  maxima  Backhousei, 
In  this  variety  the  plant  is  of  muchdwarfer  habit, 
the  bulbs  plump  and  club-shaped,  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  high,  and  carrying  short,  stiff,  upright 
leaves  both  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  flowers 
in  this  dwarf  growing  variety  are  larger,  deep 
lilac-rose  in  colour,  the  fine  extended  lip 
deeply  veined  with  a  rich  magenta-purple.  An- 
other distinct  form  is  C.  maxima  aphlebia,  which 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Bull.  The  flower  of  this  is 
similar  in  shape  and  colour  to  that  of  the  type,  but 
the  lip  is  without  the  beautiful  purple  veins,  a 
small  blotch  of  light  purple  surrounding  the 
yellow  disc.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  is  the 
plant  which  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G. 
Marchetti,  of  Halifax,  and  which  is  named  after 
that  gentleman.  The  bulbs  are  rather  tall, 
slightly  compressed,  and  bear  a  single  leaf  ;  the 
flowers  measure  5  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals   being   of   a   rich   crimson-lake   mottled  or 


streaked  with  rose  ;  the  lip  is  of  the  same  dee 
colour  even  down  to  the  base,  veined   with  dark 
purple,  a  broad  yellow  stripe  running  down  the 
centre  :  the  margin  of  the  front  lobe  is  beautifully 
crisp,  with  a  narrow  pure  white  border. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  produce  their 
flowers  about  November  and  December  upon  the 
matured  growths  which  have  been  formed  during 
the  previous  summer.  They  succeed  best  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  they 
should  receive  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  need 
only  sufficient  shading  from  the  sun  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  scorching.  Either  baskets  or 
pots  are  suitable  for  their  culture  provided 
they  receive  good  drainage  and  sweet  material  to 
grow  in.  Cattleya  maxima  is  distributed  over  a 
large  portion  of  New  Grenada,  Ecuador,  and 
Northern  Peru.  G. 

Dendrobium  formosum.-Of  the  .autumnal 
flowering  Dendrobes,  there  are  few  which  equal 
this  species  in  beauty  or  effectiveness.  It  is  one 
of  the  species  (and  the  finest)  forming  the  nigro- 
hirsute  group  of  Dendrobiums,  a  group  distin- 
guished mainly  by  its  white  flowers  and  by  the 
young  stems  being  covered  with  short  blackish 
hairs.  In  D.  formosum  these  stems  are  from  1 
foot  to  I J  feet  high,  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  clothed  with  vivid  green,  leathery  leaves  4 
inches  or  5  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced .at  the  top  of  the  stem  in  clusters  of  three 
to  eight.  Each  flower  is  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  except  for  a  blotch  of  orange- 
yellow  on  the  lip,  is  of  the  purest  white.  The 
sepals  are  narrow,  oblong  and  pointed,  whilst  the 
petals  are  twice  as  'arge,  broad  and  rounded. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  side  ones  being  erect 
at  each  side  of  the  column  and  the  front  one  re- 
curved. This  Dendrobium  is  a  native  of  Burmah, 
the  Andaman  Islands,  and  also  of  Northern  India. 
It  was  from  the  Khasya  Hills  that  it  was  flrst 
introduced  to  this  country,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
more  extensively  imported  from  Burm.ah.  From 
that  countr}'  and  the  Andaman  Islands  the  large- 
flowering  variety  known  as  giganteum  has  been 
introduced  ;  its  sole  difference,  however,  is  in  size. 
The  species  is  somewhat  later  than  most  others  in 
starting  into  growth,  and  is  also  later  in  finishing. 
It  should  be  given  the  most  tropical  treatment  at 
command  from  May  to  November,  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  light  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  Hilli. — The  typical 
form  of  this  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  for  over  seventy  years,  but  it  is  not  often 
met  with  in  collections.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales  and  requires  quite  cool  treatment. 
The  flowers  appear  during  the  winter  months,  but 
are  not  individually  large.  They,  however,  are 
produced  on  dense,  many-flowered  racemes  and  are 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  wax  like  in  appear- 
ance and  very  fragrant.  The  variety  Hilli  appears 
to  be  .a  universal  favourite,  and  although  by  some 
authorities  it  is  ranked  as  a  species,  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety  of  D.  spe- 
ciosum. The  bulbs  are  as  long  again  as  in  the 
type  and  not  more  than  half  as  thick  ;  the  leaves 
are  also  longer  and  narrower.  The  spike  in  the 
variety  is  pendulous  ;  whereas  in  D.  speciosum  it 
is  erect,  also  of  greater  length  and  more  densely 
covered  with  flowers,  which  are  creamy  white, 
with  a  few  small  purple  blotches  on  the  lip.  It 
is  a  much  freer  blooming  plant,  and  this  no  doubt 
has  a  deal  to  do  with  its  being  more  popular,  for 
in  many  cases  the  flowers  of  D.  speciosum  have 
failed  to  expand  fully.  D.  speciosum  Hilli  was 
first  discovered  in  Queensland  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moreton  Bay,  and  I  believe  first  flowered 
in  England  during  the  early  part  of  1861.  It  is 
cjuite  an  amateur's  Orchid,  as  it  may  conveniently 
be  grown  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  with  other 
plants.  In  the  summer  months  it  thrives  best  if 
placed  in  the  open  air,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
sunshine.  During  this  period,  water  should  be 
almost  entirely  withheld,  and  should  too  much 
rain  fall,  the  pLants  must  be  sheltered,  although  an 
occasional  shower  will  do  no  harm.  At  the  present 
season  they  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  for 
about  two  months,  when  a  change  to  the  Cattleya 
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house  will  be  very  beneficial,  and  the  flower 
spikes  will  then  soon  appear  from  the  joints  of  the 
bulbs.  When  these  commence  to  push  out,  w.ater 
in  small  quantities  should  be  given  and  gradually 
increased  as  the  spikes  become  larger.  After  the 
flowers  are  past  and  the  new  growths  finished  the 
plants  should  again  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
for  a  short  time.  I  have  seen  this  variety  flower 
very  freely  when  so  treated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
"S.  B."  treats  his  plants  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
will  meet  with  the  same  success. — W.  H. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum.  —  This 
Lady's  Slipper  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinct  Orchids  which  recent  exploration  of  the 
New  Guinea  region  has  added  to  our  collections. 
It  was  discovered  about  three  years  ago  and 
successfully  imported  by  one  of  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Co.'s  agents,  who  came  upon  it  in  New  Guinea  in 
a  district  then  new  to  explorers.  It  is  a  plant  of 
strong  and  vigorous  growth,  its  leaves  being  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  long  and  2  inches  wide,  deep 
green,  tinged  with  purple  at  the  base.  The  scapes 
are  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a  black- 
purple  colour  and  covered  with  short  hairs.  The 
liowers  on  the  cultivated  plants  number  about  h.alf 
a  dozen,  but  it  is  said  that  in  a  native  state  twice 
or  thrice  as  many  occur.  Each  one  measures  3J 
inches  across  the  curious,  twisted,  horizontal 
petals,  the  yellowish  ground  of  which  is  spotted 
with  dark  purple  and  the  edges  thickly  set  with 
hairs.  This  abundance  of  short  blackish  hairs  is 
a  marked  feature  of  this  species,  the  flower-stalks, 
the  ovary,  the  outsides  of  the  sepals  as  well  as  the 
margins  of  the  petals  being  all  thickly  furnished 
with  them.  The  sepals  are  yellow  marked  with 
several  black-purple  lines.  The  pouch  makes  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
flower,  being  of  good  size  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour 
covered  with  dots  of  a  deeper  shade.  The  species 
is  one  that  should  be  represented  in  every 
collection  of  tropical  Cypripediums,  being  easy  to 
grow. — B. 

Odontog-lossum  crispum  Wrigleyannm  — 
Allow  us  to  correct  an  error  respecting  the  origin 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Wrigleyanum.  The 
plant  was  named  by  ilr.  J.  O'Brien  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Wrigley,  Howick  House,  Preston, 
to  whom  we  sold  a  portion  of  the  original  plant, 
which  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Jules  Hye,  8,  Coupure,  Ghent;  the  second 
portion  we  sold  to  Jir.  F.  Hardy,  Tyntesfield, 
Ashton-on-Mersey.  The  plant  was  imported  by 
us  in  ISNT,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1SS8 
when  it  was  exhibited  and  awarded  a  certificate  at 
the  Manchester  Botanic  Society. — Ch.arleswurth 
&  Co. 


hardiest  of  all.  At  Kew  it  is  10  feet  high  and 
is  a  si>ccies  of  singularly  graceful  habit  ;  its 
stems  tlie  first  year  are  very  dark  green,  Ijut 
afterwards  tliey  become  almost  quite  black.  A 
variety  of  nigra  known  as  punctata  dift'ers  in  I 
liaving  the  black-green  of  the  older  stems  mottled  I 
with  a  lighter  shade.  ' 

Phyllo.staohys  violesceiis  is  a  species  of  rcjhust, 


of  severe  winter  sets  in.  Tliese  fresh  and  al- 
most spring-like  shades  of  green,  wlicn  all  other 
Evergreens  have  become  dull  :ind  simibre,  are 
some  of  the  greatest  charms  of  hardy  Bainboo.s. 
B. 

Bambusa  Fortunei  varieg'ata.— This  little 
,  -  c  1  1  1  -i.  1  -11  ■  "  i-  111  Bamboo  is  quite  hardy  and  very  prettv  when  in 
yet  graceful  habit  and  will  in  time  probably  the  open  ground,  but  under  glass  the  v.ariegation 
grow  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or  lo  feet.  In  spring,  ;.,  ^uch  clearer  than  when  it  is  unjirotected,  and 
when  the  encasing  sheaths  fall  off  the  stems,  in  this  way  it  m.akes  a  very  ornamental  greenhouse 
the  latter  are  shown  to  lie  of  a  dark  purple  col-  plant.  It  is  so  treated  at  Kew,  being  used  along 
our,  covered  with  a  sort  of  violet  bloom.  This  with  several  other  Grass-like  plants  for  assist"^ 
colour,  however,  is  not  permanent,  and  as  the  ing  to  furnish  the  stages  of  the  cool  Orchid  house. 
season  advances  the  stems  become  an  ordinary  Besides  this  Bamboo,  among  other  subjects  em- 
dark  green.     P.  .sulphurea  is  another  very  pro-  I'loyed  in^the  same  way  may  be  mentioned  Isolepis 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


HARDY  BAMBOOS  WITH  COLOURED 

STEMS. 

The  increased  interest  which  has  lately  sprung 
up  with  regard  to  Bamboos  that  can  be  grown 
permanently  out  of  doors  ha.s  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  several  species  whose 
beauty  and  interest  are  in  no  small  degree  en- 
hanced by  the  variegation  or  bright  colouring  of 
the  stems.  A  walk  round  the  Bamboo  garden 
at  Kew  shows  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  there 
may  be  included  in  this  category.  Perhaps  the 
most  charming  of  these  is  one  named  Bambusa 
Castillonis.  This  species  has  not  only  varie- 
gated leaves,  but  the  stems  are  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  each  internode  being  traversed  by  a 
broad  vertical  strip  of  dark  olive-green,  these 
strips  occurring  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem 
alternately.  Bambusa  Castillonis,  which  is  at 
present  G  feet  high  and  will  probably  grow  con- 
siderably higher,  figures  in  the  Japanese  cata- 
logues as  the  "  Kiuimei-chiku."  The  old  Phyl- 
lostachys  (or  Bambusa)  nigra,  although  long 
known   as  a  greenhouse   plant,  is  one  of  the 


niising  species.  It  is  probably  allied  to  P. 
niitis  and  P.  aurea,  but  its  stems  are  of  a  uni- 
form yellow,  of  a  somewhat  deeper  and  more 
pronounced  shade,  however,  than  the  specific 
name  suggests.  The  stems  of  P.  aurea  in  the 
south  of  France  during  their  second  season 
are  of  (piite  a  decided  yellow,  but  in  this 
country,  owing  probably  to  deficient  sunlight. 


gracilis,  Carex  tristachys,  a  pretty  Grass  with  dark 
green  foliage,  reaching  a  height  of  1  foot  to  15 
inches  ;  Stenotaphrum  glabrum,  and  a  few  Ferns, 
notably  forms  of  Pteris  serrulata.  The  variety  of 
Bambusa  Fortunei  above  alluded  to  is  that  in 
which  the  leaves  are  variegated  with  white,  while 
a  second  form,  aureo-striata,  has  the  entire  leaf 
suffused  vith  gold,  but  some  portions  are  of  a 
deeper   hue   than   others,  the  richer  tints   beini: 


they   can    never    be   described  as   other   than    arranged  in  longitudinal  lines.     Both  these  are  of 

a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and 
planted  out  in  good  soil  in  the 
open  ground  they  will  soon 
form  fair-sized  tufts.  Other 
variegated  Bamboos  are  B. 
Simoni  variegata,  a  variety  of 
this  large  -  growing  species, 
which,  however,  is  very  apt 
to  lose  its  variegation  if  grow- 
ing freely,  and  a  form,  pro- 
bably Japanese,  of  a  rather 
tall  loose  habit  of  growth,  in 
which  many  of  the  leaves  are 
clearly,  but  irregularly  edged 
with  white.  This  is,  I  think, 
tender;  at  least  it  perished 
with  me  when  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground.  I  have  seen 
this  under  the  vernacular 
name  of  Choc-chiku.  I  am, 
however,  doubtful  about  the 
spelling  of  it. — H.  P. 

Rubus  laciniatus. — This 
is,  I   think,  the   best   of  the 
Blackberries.     At  this  season 
of  the   year   not  only   is  the 
fruit  acceptable,  but  the  foli- 
age   assumes    such    brilliant 
tints,  that  there  is  no  better 
material  for  decor.ation  where 
it  can  be  used.     For  fences,  or 
given  the  support  of  an  old 
tree  stump,  this  is  a  delightful  object  in  the  gar- 
den.    It  also  bears  more  freely  than  most  kinds.     I 
have  not  had  any  great  success  with  the  Americao 
varieties   and  do  not  recommend  them,  but  this 
one  is  worth  room  in  all  gardens.     It  does  grandly 
when  supported  bj'  a  fence  or  allowed  to  ramble 
at  will,  and  the  fruit  makes  a  delicious  preserve. 
The   fruit  ripens  all  at  once,  not  one  here  and 
there.— S.  H.  B. 

Climbers  on  trees  in  autumn. — Some  ima- 
gine that  climbers  on  trees  are  injurious,  it  being 
thought  out  of  [ilace  to  have  the  stems  covered  and 
the  roots  robbed  of  their  nutriment.     There  are 
hair  Ferns,  these  tall,  slender  wands  of  purple    serious  objections  to  climbers  on  young  vigorous 
have  a  singularly  charming  efl'ect.  trees,  I   admit,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 

In  cultivating  these  Bamboos  the  most  im-  trees  past  their  best,  as  they  support  such  and 
portant  matter  to  be  considered  is  position.  A  often  cover  what  would  be  unsightly  objects.  As 
situation  which  is  protected  on  the  north  and  i^  '>^ell  known,  in  these  gardens  (Syon  House* 
east  sides  by  a  belt  of  trees  or  a  high  shrubbery  ™any  ot  the  old  trees  are  climber-covered,  and 
is    the    best.      A    dry,    cutting    wind,   with    the    beautiful   objects   they   are.     Many  having  been 


Jiijyanese  Rose  {Ro^a  rxigosa)  in  metal  vase.    Bmprarcd  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady  Constance  Lytton.  (See  p.  313.) 


yellowish  green,  and  cannot  in  this  connection 
be  compared  with  either  P.  sulphurea  or  Bam- 
busa Castillonis.  Another  species  to  be  men- 
tioned is  Arundinaria  khasyana,  a  native  of 
the  Khasya  Hills,  and  the  only  strictly  hardy 
Indian  species  yet  introduced.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  elegant  of  all  Bamboos.  Its  stems  are 
tall  and  slender  (8  feet  high  and  scarcely  so 
thick  as  an  ordinary  penholder)  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  Intermingled  with  the  small, 
vividly  green  leaves,  whose  soft  and  delicate 
character   suggests  a  resemblance   to   Maiden- 


thermometer  at  35°  Fahr. ,  will  do  more  harm 
to  Bamboos  than  20°  of  frost  on  a  still  night. 
All  that  is  possible,  therefore,  should  be  done  to 
mitigate  its  effects.  Bamboos  like  a  rather  light 
soil,  which  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured 


partially  beheaded,  owing  to  decaj',  are  now  a 
mass  of  rich  colour,  and  here  the  value  of  creepers 
comes  in.  I  am  as  much  against  planting  creepers 
as  anyone  if  every  shoot  is  to  be  tacked  into  the 
trunk".  I  dislike  this  hard  pruning  very  much,  as 
a  creeper   never  looks  so  well  as  when  growing 


before  planting  is  done.  These  plants  retain  naturally,  and  only  lightly  pruning  to  prevent 
their  foliage  bright  green  right  through  autumn  winds  injuring  the  plants  is  retiuisite.  Just  now 
and  up  to  Christmas,  unless  a  very  severe  spell  ,  we  have  the  large  varieties  of  Ampelopsis  on  trees 
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50  feet  high.  The  shoots  not  only  cover  the  stem, 
but  they  have  taken  possession  of  whole  trees,  the 
varieties  being  Pines,  which  I  regret  to  say  do  not 
thrive  in  this  locality.  Roses,  Clematises  and 
Jasmines  are  employed  in  a  similar  way.  Ivies 
are  often  condemned  as  tree-killers  ;  here  they  are 
the  reverse,  supporting  old  trunks  which  would 
have  fallen  ere  this.  There  are  many  really  good 
climbers  which  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
them.  There  is  no  better  time  than  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  to  plant,  as  growth  is  stronger, 
using  some  fresh  soil  at  the  base  of  worn-out 
trees.  Use  as  few  supports  as  possible.  If  nails 
are  used,  only  those  of  a  dull  colour  should  be  em- 
ployed.    Copper  wire  is  preferable  to  many  nails. 

— U.   VVVTHES. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Othonna  craf  s'folia  is  useful  for  a  hanging 
basket,  or  as  a  fringe  plant,  so  to  say,  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  every  bit 
of  growth  striking,  and  the  trailing  shoots  are 
enriched  with  comparatively  large  yellow  Bowers. 

Helenium  pumilum. — This  seems  to  spe- 
cially relish  a  deep  holding  soil.  Nowhere  else 
have  I  seen  it  flower  S(i  freely  and  so  long.  It 
has  been  blooming  for  many  weeks,  and  still  the 
flowers  keep  coming,  and  whilst  gocd  in  effect  in 
the  garden  it  is  a  useful  flower  for  cutting.  One 
thing  that  no  doubt  favours  prolonged  blooming 
is  the  frequent  division  of  the  tufts. — A.  H. 

Single  Cactus  Dahlia  Marguerite  is  by 
far  the  best  of  this  new  class  of  single  Dahlia. 
Raisers  should  not  give  us  dull  purplish  and  ma- 
genta tones,  as  so  many  of  these  single  Cactus 
kinds  have,  but  those  with  the  character  of  Mar- 
guerite. This  was  very  charming  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  Swanley  nurseries.  The  flowers  arc  large, 
creamy  white,  tinged  with  pink  and  carried  on 
tall,  slender,  graceful  stems. 

Oattleya  bicolor  coerulea.  — This  variety  of 
a  well-known  species  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  recent  Chiswick  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  is  remarkably  distinct,  and 
one  gets  a  curious,  but  beautiful  association  of 
colour.  The  flower  is  graceful  in  form,  not  large 
and  with  quite  green  sepals  and  petals,  contrasted 
with  a  bold  column,  waxy  white,  and  a  sky-grey 
lip.  We  do  not  know  in  any  other  Orchid  such  a 
pleasing  contrast  of  colours. 

Crab  John  Downie — This  bears  a  profusion 
of  fruit  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  like  a  sm.all  Egg  Plum 
in  shape  and  brilliant  crimson  and  yellow.  The 
tree  grows  freely  and  is  graceful  in  aspect,  yet 
very  little  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  such  fine  tilings 
as  this  that  make  gardens  interesting  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  the  Siberian  Crab 
being  also  one  of  the  prettiest  trees  for  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lawn,  and  a  picture  of  colour  in  the 
autumn  in  a  fruitful  year. 

Phygelius  capensis. — A  mass  of  this  fine 
plant  we  lately  noted  in  full  beauty.  It  is  pleas 
ing  when  grouped  with  other  things,  the  spikes 
tall  and  in  a  branching  raceme,  the  flowers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour.  Being  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  it  wants  a  little  protection,  but  is  hardy 
in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  positions.  One  great 
charm  of  the  plant  is  its  long  continuance  in 
bloom,  as  it  commences  in  early  summer  and  re- 
mains in  beauty  until  frosts  occur. 

Spirsea  Thunbergi  was  one  of  the  brightest 
leaved  things  shown  at  the  recent  conference  in 
the  Chiswick  trardens.  This  is  a  well  known  kind 
and  used  much  for  forcing  gently  into  bloom  in 
early  spring,  whilst  it  naturally  flowers  early. 
Quite  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  wreathes  the 
slender  ttems,  which  bear  light  green  leafage, 
changing  to  a  bright  self-crimson  in  early  autumn, 
and  remaining  .^o  for  some  time.  No  shrub  is 
more  eflective  in  the  autumn. 

Koeaiga  maritima  is  a  noteworthy  plant  just 
now   for  its  mass  of    pure  white  blossoms   on  a 


densely  prostrate  habit  of  growth,  patches  18 
inches  across  being  quite  covered  with  blossom. 
It  is  a  very  suitable  marginal  plant  in  the  border 
at  this  season,  or  it  may  be  planted  in  the  rock 
garden,  where  large  spaces  may  be  amply  clothed 
in  a  short  time.  Though  only  an  annual,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  neat,  attractive  and  elegant 
little  plant.  As  a  carpet  plant  it  is  worth  noting 
by  reason  of  its  free,  quick  growth. 

Fine  Poppy  Anemones.— I  send  you  a  small 
cutting  of  my  own  selected  Poppy  Anemones, 
which  I  have  just  now  in  profusion.  When  you 
get  them  put  in  a  vase,  in  the  evening  they  will 
not  only  open  their  flowers,  but  gladden  your 
heart.  There  is  no  autumn  or  spring  flower  to 
touch  them,  as  they  are  so  easily  got.  I  sow 
seeds  in  very  shallow  drills  outside  in  June  for 
autumn,  and  in  August  for  spring  blooming. 
They  are  perfect  cut  flowers,  lasting  over  a  week. 
— R.  Gii.HKRT,  Burijldty. 

Lilium  H^rryi.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
e-xhibits  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Chiswick  was  a 
mass  of  flowers  of  this  new  Lily  from  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester.  Mr.  Wallace  says  it  has  a  superb 
constitution,  exactly  what  one  wants,  as  so  many 
Lilies  are  so  fastidious  in  growth.  The  flowers  are 
distinct  in  colour  from  those  of  any  other  Lilies, 
a  rich  apricot-yellow  spotted  with  deep  purple.  It 
is  quite  as  fine  as  any  of  the  L.  speciosum  or  L. 
lancifolium  group,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Lobelia  Kerneri.— This,  as  seen  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  recently,  is  a  strikingly  brilliant 
member  of  the  herbaceous  section  of  the  above 
genus.  The  pUint  bearing  the  above  name  was 
only  about  1  foot  high,  but  in  all  probability  an- 
other year  may  see  it  far  more  vigorous.  The 
precise  colour  of  the  flower  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine— an  approach,  probably,  to  ruby-crim- 
son, with  maroon,  quite  distinct  from  the  ma- 
jority. The  Lobelia  in  question  springing  from  a 
bed  of  white  tufted  Pansy  would  be  very  efl'ective. 

Plum  Washirgtin. — I  have  a  tree  of  this 
growing  on  a  due  south  aspect  and  it  fruits  freely. 
Last  season  it  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  handsome, 
highly  flavoured  fruit.  As  a  rule  I  have  found 
thTs  I'lum  a  strong  grower,  especially  where  a 
maximum  amount  of  sun  did  not  reach  it,  but 
with  the  tree  in  question  full  exposure  has  pro 
duced  a  stubby,  thoroughly  matured  growth  and 
corresponding  fertility.  I  know  of  no  other 
yellow  Plum  that  makes  such  a  delicious  preserve. 
— .J.  Lowe,  Linrobi. 

Boss  Caroline  Testout.— This  new  kind, 
which  has  been  shown  well  this  season  on  several 
occasions,  is  a  very  good  autumnal  kind.  We 
lately  noticed  many  fine  blooms  of  it.  The  flowers 
are  well  shaped  and  very  sweet.  The  plant,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen  it,  grows  and  blooms  freely. 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  of  the  more  recent 
Roses  flower  well  in  the  autumn  months,  and 
raisers  should  get  them  as  far  as  possible  "per- 
petual." One  enjoys  the  Rose  even  more  on  an 
autumn  day  than  in  midsummer. 

Campanula  Vidali.— I  have  grown  this  for 
many  years.  The  spikes  of  flowers  suggest  a 
small  edition  of  Hyacinthus  candicans.  Unlike 
others  of  the  family,  it  is  shrubby,  the  leaves 
rather  fleshy  and  glossy.  I  have  found  that  it 
resents  disturbance  at  the  root.  If  all  the  soil  is 
shaken  otl'  at  potting,  the  plant  will  scarcely  re 
cover  for  the  season  and  sometimes  fail  to  grow  at 
all.  It  can  be  raised  from  seed  to  any  extent,  as 
a  single  seed-vessel  will  yield  hundreds  of  plants. 
The  seeds  are  very  small.  The  plants  require  to 
be  kept  rather  dry  in  the  winter.— J.  M. 

Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.— I  once  found 
this  in  a  wild  state  in  Dorset,  or  at  least  one  so 
nearly  approaching  it  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, and  at  a  place  so  far  removed  from 
civilisation  as  to  preclude  a  chance  of  its  being  an 
escape  from  a  garden  ;  besides,  it  was  forty  years 
au-o,  when  the  cultivatedforin  was  either  unknown 
or  a  very  rare  plant  indeed.  The  flowers,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  were  laciniated.  I  visited  the  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  up  at  the  proper 
time,  but  in  the  interim  the  hedge  had  been  cut 


and  dug  and  all  trace  of  my  plant  obliterated.  I 
have  another  cut-leaved  form,  found,  I  believe,  in 
Wales,  a  leaf  of  which  I  enclose.— J.  M.,  Char- 
inoiilh,  Doriii.t, 

Tuberous  Begonias  at  Wexham  Park  — 
A  very  good  garden  for  Begonias  is  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  near 
Slough,  and"  Mr.  Capp,  the  gardener,  has  a  very 
fine  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  colour.  1 1 
is  surprising  how  rich  and  varied  this  (lower  is 
when  a  good  selection  is  made,  the  colours  strong, 
and  producing  rich  effects  even  in  such  seasons  as 
the  present,  when  summer  plants  in  general  are 
not  seen  at  their  best.  The  tuberous  Begonia  is 
flowering  well  everywhere,  and  this  should  add  to 
its  popularity,  as  Pelargoniums  have  in  many  cases 
run  to  leaf. 

Tigridia  cnch  flora. — This  is  a  form  of  T- 
pavonia,  the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  tj  [le, 
golden-orange  and  richly  blotched  in  the  centre. 
It  is  hardier  than  many  suppose,  as  it  lives  out, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Tigridias,  in  all  warm  and  not 
too  exposed  spots.  Unfortunately  the  Tiger 
Flowers  last  only  a  brief  period.  They  open  in 
the  morning  and  fade  away  later  in  the  afternoon  ; 
even  the  buds  cut  and  opened  in  water  only  last 
this  time.  A  succession,  however,  goes  on  for 
many  weeks,  and  on  a  sunny  day  one  can  enjoy 
their  brilliant  colours,  especially  if  seen  against  a 
warm  wall. 

Crocuses  at  Kew.  —Many  interesting  kinds 
of  early  autumn  Crocuses  are  flowering  at  Kew, 
amongst  them  the  beautiful  C.  nudillorus,  0. 
speciosus,  C.  pulchellus,  a  very  delicate  lilac 
colour,  C.  hadriaticus,  C.  Clusii,  and  others,  but 
mine  is  so  useful  and  showy  as  C.  speciosus, 
which  we  should  like  to  see  more  freely  planted. 
A  few  clumps  of  this  light  up  the  garden  with 
colour,  and  the  intense  blue  flowers  gain  in  rich- 
ness if  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  Grass  or  some 
dwarf  creeper  to  prevent  heavy  rains  splashing 
up  and  soiling  them.  When  fully  expanded  i\vi 
orange-coloured  stigmata  is  especially  brilliant, 
setting  off  the  intense  self  blue-purple. 

Acer  pennsylvanicum. — A  charming  tree  to 
plant  with  the  Willows  and  Dogwood  for  the 
sake  of  winter  effect  is  this  Pennsylvanian  Maple. 
It  is  a  common  tree  in  America,  where  it  grows 
to  about  20  feet  in  height.  It-  has  large,  broad, 
three-lobed  handsome  leaves,  which  are  very 
finely  serrated  on  the  edges.  They  are  now  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  ready  to  fall,  and  when  fallen 
a  pretty  aspect  of  the  tree  will  be  disclosed,  and 
remain  till  it  is  in  part  hidden  again  by  fresh 
growth  in  spring.  The  bark  of  the  branches  and 
stem  is  finely,  but  distinctly  striped  with  white. 
The  colour  is  constant,  and  visible  in  the  main 
stem  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Sparrows. — "  Anti-Sparrow''  may  like  to  know 
that  sparrows  can  be  easily  shot  in  garden  or 
orchard  without  injury  to  trees  or  shrubs  by 
using  sand  instead  of  shot.  Travelling  in  Austria 
this  summer,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  swallow 
encouraged  instead  of  the  sparrow,  which  seems 
to  be  the  English  town  pet.  There  the  swallows 
often  build  their  nests  inside  the  dwelling-houses. 
On  going  upstairs  a  swallow  will  frequently  das-h 
past  you  carrying  food  to  its  young  ones,  which  are 
noisily  expecting  it  in  their  nest  in  a  nook  made 
for  it  under  the  ceiling,  with  a  board  beneath  for 
cleanUness.  Here  their  enemy,  the  sparrow, 
dare  not  interfere  with  them. — E.  FisoN,  Ipsirkh. 

The  Meadow  Saffrons,  or  Colchicums,  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting  hardy  flowers  in 
beauty  at  Kew.  There  is  great  charm  in  the  bol  I 
Tulip-like  flowers,  which,  however,  must  be  wtll 
placed.  If  on  a  border,  they  (piickly  get  spoilt  by 
rains  and  lose  half  their  beauty.  It  is  when  set 
off'  by  Grass  or  a  dwarf  plant  that  one  sees  them  in 
perfection.  Near  shrubberies,  or  in  suitable  spots 
in  the  rock  garden,  they  are  (|uite  at  home,  for 
then  the  flowers  get  needful  protection.  C.  au- 
tuinnale  is  the  best  known  and  has  many  fine 
varieties,  both  double  and  single,  the  double 
w  hite  being  as  pleasing  as  any,  whilst  roseum  is 
of  delicate  tone.     C.  speciosum  is  a  splendid  kind. 
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the  (lowers  larr;e  and  rose-purple.     C.  Parkinson! 
has  curiously  chequered  or  mottled  flowers. 

The  Zephyranthes  are  little  {,'rown  as  edginp; 
])Iants,  althoutjh  in  suitable  positions  they  are 
well  adapted  for  tlie  purpose.  At  Kew  the  pretty 
Z.  Candida  is  in  bloom  thus  placed,  forming  a 
leafy  margin  to  the  narrow  border  skirting  the 
Orchid  house,  and  which  is  tilled  with  {jlants  of 
the  lielladonna  Lily.  The  Zephyranthes  make  a 
charming  edge,  the  leaves  deep  green,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Z.  Candida,  bearing  white  Crocus-like 
flowers  in  succession.  But  the  bulbs  must  be  in 
light,  well  drained  soil  and  a  warm,  sunny  s))ot 
such  as  indicated.  This  border  against  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  in  the  garden,  because  planted  with 
things  that  need  warmth,  shelter,  and  a  light, 
well-drained  soil. 

The  Foam  Flower.— It  is  quite  true  that  this 
lovely  flower,  so  beautifully  illustrated  on  p.  297, 
will  grow  and  bloom  freely  anywhere,  but  in 
partial  or  entire  shade  in  a  cool,  moist  soil  it 
appears  at  its  best,  and  is  a  lovely  object  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  early  summer.  It  runs  so 
freely  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difticulty  in 
extending  the  group,  and  though  it  makes  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom  the  eflect  is  singularly  light  and 
graceful.  The  short  -  tailed  field  mice  seem 
specially  fond  of  it,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion they  entirely  spoilt  a  large  group,  absolutely 
rating  up  every  flower-spike  that  some  of  the 
plants  produced.  It  is  almost  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  its  pretty  leaves  with  their  varied 
tracings  of  colour.  As  a  carpet  plant  to  Lilies  it 
would  be  found  suitable. 

Gladioli  at  Cambridge.— If  the  Gladiolus 
fails  in  many  gardens,  it  evidently  succeeds  to 
perfection  with  Messrs.  Burrell  in  their  nurseries 
at  Cambridge.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
whether  they  adopt  any  special  treatment,  the 
exhibit  from  this  firm  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.  H.S.  at  Chiswick  being  of  great  merit.  The 
spikes  seem  unusually  sturdy  and  the  flowers  are 
not  too  large,  but  with  a  delightful  range  of  lovely 
shades  of  colour.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  shown 
was  named  Cygnet,  the  flowers  of  fine  shape 
and  delicate  colour,  creamy  white  touched  with 
softest  rose.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  these  very  soft  coloured  kinds  are  less 
easy  to  manage  than  the  pure  self  kinds,  such  as 
Muriel,  the  colour  deep  crimson,  with  a  white  line 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment. 

Outdoor  Beg^onias  at  Swanley.— The  tu- 
berous Begonias  are  flowering  well  this  year  in 
spite  of  long  continued  wet  and  low  temperature. 
Both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  the  plants  in 
Messrs.  Cannell's  nur.sery  at  Swanley  are  a  mass 
of  bloom,  and  one  was  pleased  to  see  amongst  the 
seedlings  in  flower  such  a  superb  range  of  colours. 
The  plants  were  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in  the 
year.  The  tuberous  Begoniahas been  raised  toahigh 
standard  of  perfection ;  the  plants  dwarf  and  com- 
pact, with  the  bold  flowers  thrown  well  above  the 
leaves.  The  best  colours  for  the  open  are  those 
most  decided,  shades  of  orange,  orange-scarlet, 
crimson,  and  allied  tones  being  far  better  than 
the  softer  pinks,  salmons,  and  so  forth.  It  s.ays 
much  for  the  usefulness  of  the  flower  when  it  is 
bright  and  gay,  even  after  almost  weeks  of  dull 
sunless  weather. 

Good  Carnations  in  October.— I  send  you 
some  flowers  of  Carnation  James  Fitzpatrick."  I 
have  repeatedly  advocated  its  claims  as  an  autumn 
bloomer,  but  this  year  it  has  surpassed  itself  in 
that  way,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  very  early 
spring  we  had  here,  succeeded  by  a  moist  summer. 
The  past  month  or  five  weeks  of  dry  bright 
weather  has  brought  out  a  wonderful  display  of 
bloom,  and  the  show  of  this  variety  is  much  finer 
and  the  blossoming  more  profuse  than  in 
July.  This  .«econd  flowering  must  considerably 
afTect  next  season's  display,  as  nearly  all  the 
growths  have  run  into  flower-stems,  hardly  any 
grass, for  layering,  and  none  but  weakly  growths 
left  tor  another  year.  However,  the  bloom  on 
them  is  now  (October  2)  most  lovely,  and  as  I 
grow   this    variety     by    thousands,    l'  could    cut 


hampers  full  of  fine  flowers  even  at  this  late  date. 
The  blooms  sent  are  not  so  largo  as  they  usually 
are,  nor  the  colour  quite  so  bright,  in  consequence 
of  drought,  bright  sun  and  drying  east  winds 
which  have  prevailed  here  for  some  time.— J.  R., 
Tan-ii-liiL^hli. 

*,'  Fresh  and  fair-sized   blooms  as  one  might 
get  in  the  London  district  in  August. — En. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH  FRUIT. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

September  29  and  October  1  and  2. 

Tins  gathering  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  must  be  pronounced 
a  great  success.  Both  in  extent  and  ((uality  it 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  exceeding  in  both  re- 
spects the  hopes  of  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  fruit  culture  in  this  countr}'.  The 
one  marked  feature  throughout  the  entire 
schedule  with  but  very  few  exceptions  was 
the  keen  competition  that  was  evinced.  The  non- 
competitive exhibits  were  .ali^o  remarkably  fine, 
these  forming  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
show.  A  larger  or  a  finer  display,  occupying,  as 
it  did,  both  of  the  transepts  on  either  side  of  the 
large  organ,  has  not  been  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  many  years.  It  was  also  thoroughly 
representative  of  British  fruit  culture  both  undeV 
glass  and  outside.  The  arrangements  were  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect,  the  disposal  of  the  tables 
being  an  object-lesson  for  the  man.agers  of  other 
shows  to  copy.  These  were  arranged  in  two  long 
lines  with  intervals  about  equal  to  the  length  of 
each  separate  set  of  tables,  and  in  these  open  spaces 
diamond-shaped  arrangements  of  the  tabling  were 
made,  these  forming  the  central  line,  the  angles 
pointing  into  the  open  spaces  of  the  other  two 
lines.  This  afforded  most  excellent  means  of 
close  inspection  with  the  additional  convenience 
of  easy  access  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  show. 
These  arrangements  also  made  it  far  easier  for 
exhibitors  to  stage  their  productions  as  well  as  for 
the  judges  to  perform  their  work.  Both  Mr. 
Barron  and  Mr.  Head  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  arrangement. 

Reverting  more  particularly  to  the  exhibition 
itself,  no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  Kentish  exhibitors  in  the 
hardy  fruit  classes;  slightly  over  one-third  of  the 
first  prizes  in  the  entire  schedule  went  to  Kent 
alone.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Kent,  as  well  as  reflect- 
ing every  due  credit  u|ion  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves. One  does  not  wonder  so  much  at  these 
facts  after  so  many  years  of  repeated  success  upon 
the  exhibition  table  ;  the  wonder  is  that  more  do 
not  enter  the  lists  from  this  favoured  county.  On 
this  occasion  the  growers  of  Grapes  from" across 
the  border  met  with  more  success  than  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  Every  credit  is  due  to  those  who 
brought  such  fine  produce  from  such  a  distance 
and  in  such  good  condition.  Next  to  Scotland 
for  Grapes,  the  best  produce  of  the  Vine  was, 
singular  to  say,  from  suburban  exhibitors,  most 
of  whom  come  seriously  under  the  mfluence  of  fog 
and  smoke.  Some  of  these  even  beat  the  Scotch 
growers  for  quality.  Of  other  indoor  fruits,  Pine- 
apples were  conspicuous  Ijy  their  absence,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  large  and  meritorious  exhibit  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  which  contained  a 
dozen  or  more  grand  examples  of  the  Smooth 
Cayenne.  But  few  Melons  were  shown,  these 
being  in  the  aforesaid  exhibit  and  in  the  collec- 
tions of  fruit ;  the  Melon  season  for  first-class 
quality  is  over.  It  was  hoped  that  Oranges  might 
have  found  a  better  place,  but  only  one  dish  was 
shown.  A  few  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  evidently  from  under  glass,  this  being  easily 
discernible  in  the  colour  and  finish.  Plums  were 
plentiful  and  good,  the  palm  going  undoubtedly 
to  Rivers'  Monarch,  which  from  Sawbridgeworth 


was  extremely  fine.  Kitchen  Apples  were,  on  the 
whole,  of  large  size,  firm,  and  very  heavy,  havinp 
the  appearance,  save  in  a  little  lack  of  colour,  of 
being  we  1  finithed.  Dessert  Ajinlcs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  so  good  in  several  Instances,  being 
.somewhat  rough  and  uneven  ;  not,  in  f.act,  in  first- 
class  character,  excepting  the  orchard-house  fruit, 
which  upon  the  Sawbridgeworth  trees  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  Cox's  Orange  being  noteworthy. 
Of  the  kitchen  Apples  particular  note  should  bo 
made  of  Gascoigne's  Seedhng  from  the  point  of 
colour  :  the  Maidstone  firm  h.ad  much  the  finest  of 
these.  The  word  "  scarlet,"  which  is  also  appended 
to  the  name,  well  defines  the  colour.  Pears  were 
(of  dessert  kinds)  shown  in  admirable  condition, 
the  fruits  large  and  fine:  inevery  way  better  could 
.scarcely  be  desired.  The  stewing  Pears  were 
scarcely  so  good,  not  being  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  size,  but  solid  and  heavy.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  from  outside  were  not  so  plentiful ; 
this  could  hardly  be  expected  so  late  in  the  season 
Tomatoes  made  a  brilliant  display,  the  exhibit  of 
these  being  a  grand  one,  the  prizes  for  both  dishes 
and  clusters  being  keenly  contested.  Offering 
prizes  for  clusters  is  an  excellent  idea  and  should 
be  encouraged.  The  one  noteworthy  feature  in 
Tomatoes  was  that  Perfection  (Sutton's)  is  the 
recognised  standard  of  excellence.  Other  names 
may  be  appended  to  it,  but  Perfection  remains 
still  the  best  for  exhibition. 

Only  one  exhibitor  staged  in  the  classes  for 
"dried  fruits  not  preserved  in  fluid  or  sugar,'  but 
the  productions  were  of  typical  excellence  in  each 
of  the  five  classes.  The  special  prizes  for  pack- 
ing, &c. ,  went  to  some  capital  illustrations  of  ths 
department— an  all  important  one  in  the  safe 
transit  of  fruit.  Orchard  house  produce  uprn 
trees  was  a  fine  feature,  the  best  coming  from 
Sawbridgeworth,  whilst  of  fruits  only  grovn 
partly  or  entirely  under  glass  the  best  came  from 
Maidstone. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits,  as  already  noted, 
were  both  extensive  and  of  high-class  quality. 
These  came  from  various  and  well-known  sources, 
the  higher  awards  for  which  went  to  Mr.  O. 
Thomas,  Frogmore  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
whose  Pears  and  other  fruits  were  particularly 
fine,  and  to  Mes.'rs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  who  had 
.an  excellent  all-round  collection.  Messrs.  \V. 
Cutbush  and  Sons  staged  some  well-finished 
bunches  of  Appley  Towers  and  Lady  Hutt  Grapes, 
better  than  either  kind  has  been  previously  shown. 
As  late  ( irapes  these  two  varieties  will  undoubtedly 
be  grown  more  extensively  as  they  become  better 
known. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

In  these  classes  the  one  mistake  made  was  in 
having  such  large  collections  provided  for.  To 
stage  fifteen  distinct  varieties  in  the  height  of  the 
fruit  season  is  enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  the 
largest  gardens,  but  so  late  in  the  autumn  it  is  all 
the  more  so.  Had  the  largest  number  of  dishes 
been  limited  to  nine  instead  of  this  being  the 
smaller  number,  and  another  for  six  dishes  pro- 
vided, the  competition  would  assuredly  have  been 
better.  As  it  was,  only  four  exhibits  were  staged 
in  the  two  classes.  For  fifteen  varieties,  Jlr. 
Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough,  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
first  prize,  although  he  had  the  field  to  himself. 
He  had  a  medium-sized,  well-ripened  cluster  of 
Bananas ;  Gros  Colman  and  Foster's  seedling 
Grapes,  the  former  well-coloured  and  large  in 
berry,  the  latter  a  trifle  over-ripe  ;  two  Melons, 
one  called  Noble,  a  handsome  large  fruit,  the 
other.  Verdant  (ireen,  a  medium-sized  one  ;  Plums 
were  represented  by  Magnum  Bonum  and  Pond's 
Seedling,  both  being  very  fine  dishes  ;  Pears  by 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  fully  ripe  and  good  ;  Apples 
by  Washington,  a  first-class  dish,  large  and  fully 
matured  ;  Apricots  by  Moorpark,  fine  fruits,  most 
noteworthy  for  being  so  late  ;  Peaches  by  Ex- 
(juisite,  one  of  the  yellow  fleshed  varieties,  beautiful 
in  colour  and  a  good-keeping  variety  ;  Figs  by 
Brown  Turkey,  a  very  good  dish  ;  Nectarines  by 
Humboldt,  one  of  the  very  best.  Gooseberries  and 
the  fruits  of  Passiflora  edulis  were  also  shown. 
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In  the  class  for  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Masterson, 
gardener  to  the  Counte^^s  of  Gamperdown,  Weston 
House,  Shipston-on-Stour,  was  first  with  a  very 
good  all-round  collection  ;  Grapes  being  repre- 
sented by  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Ali- 
cante, the  former  fair,  the  latter  good  ; 
Peaches  by  very  good  fruits  of  Harrington ; 
Nectarines  by  Pine-apple,  also  good  :  Pears 
by  Beurr^  d'Anianlis,  good  specimens ;  Apples 
by  King  of  the  Pippins ;  Cherries  by  Mo- 
rellos,  e.xtra  fine  ;  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and 
The  Countess  Melon  completing  this  exhibit 
(Pine-apples  being  shut  out).  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  Hon.  1).  P. 
Bouverie,  Highworth,  Wilts,  for  a  very  good 
representative  collection,  the  best  dishes  being 
those  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plums. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  grown  partly  or 
entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard-house 
culture,  Sir  Mark  CoUett,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing, 
Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Potter),  was  placed  first  with 
a  collection  of  nearly  thirty  dishes,  some  being  in 
duplicate.  Of  Apples  this  exhibit  comprised 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  extra  well  coloured  and 
heavy  ;  King  of  Tompkins  County,  good  fruit  ; 
Gloria  Mundi,  Bismarck,  very  fine  ;  VVashington, 
clear  and  large;  VV^orcester  Pearmain,  Baldwin, 
Emperor  Alexander,  extra  large  ;  Sandringhani, 
fine  fruit ;  Loi'd  Derby,  Cox's  Orange,  extra  fine 
and  of  good  colour  ;  Cox's  Pomona,  over  ripe,  and 
the  Mother  Apple.  Of  Pears  the  best  were  Beurre 
Baltet  pere,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  good  ;  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  and  Duchesse  d'AngouK-me,  both  extra 
fine  ;  Beurru  Bachelier  and  (ieneral  Todtleben,  the 
latter  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  with  russet.  Figs 
were  also  shown.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  a  close 
second,  with  the  advantage  as  regards  quality, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  size.  Of  Apples  the 
best  were  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Bietigheimer 
Red,  the  latter  an  extra  fine  dish  for  both  colour 
and  size  ;  (irand  Duke  Constantine,  of  clear  col- 
our and  large  ;  Maiden's  Blush,  after  Washington, 
large  ;  Bismarck,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  Jef- 
ferson's and  Queen  Caroline.  Of  Pears  the  finest 
were  Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
Of  Plums,  which  added  to  the  collection  in  va- 
riety, there  were  Monarch,  Coe's  (iolden  Drop, 
Transparent  and  Lawson's  Golden  Gage,  with  two 
dishes  of  Figs  and  the  same  of  Peaches. 

Gr.\pes. 

These  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
competition,  save  in  the  class  for  Black  Hamburgh 
was  very  keen.  For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  T.  Paton, 
Norwood,  Alloa,  N.B.  (gardener  Mr.  Kirk),  was 
worthily  first  with  grand  fruit,  qualit3',  in  every 
case  with  the  exception  of  Gros  Maroc,  being  as 
prominent  as  were  the  finish  and  even  appearance 
of  each  bunch.  Of  the  variety  just  named  the 
bunches  were  large,  the  berries  also,  and  the 
finish  good  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  close  in  the 
bunch,  the  berries  of  extra  size,  and  the  amber 
tint  well  developed ;  Madresfield  Court  better 
than  previously  shown  from  across  the  border,  the 
bunches  massive,  the  berries  very  large,  and  the 
colour  excellent ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  two  finest 
bunches  probably  ever  shown,  the  berries  as  laro-e 
.as  well-finished  Hamburghs,  the  bunches  large  and 
compact,  with  the  deep  golden  colour  prominent  : 
Black  Hamburgh,  large  in  the  bunch,  but  not  first- 
rate  in  colour,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  one  bunch 
of  which  was  extra  large  and  well  shouldered,  the 
berries  in  both  instances  being  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  Gros  Maroc,  with  but  few  traces  of  the 
spot  peculiar  to  this  Grape.  The  white  and  black 
varieties  being  arranged  alternately,  added  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  splendid  exhibit.  Mr,  Bayer, 
Forest  Hill  (gardener  Mr.  Bury),  was  an  excellent 
second,  the  bunches  fine,  but  scarcely  so  good  in 
(luality  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  better  than  in 
the  first  prize  lot,  finely  coloured  and  large  in 
bunch  and  berry  ;  (iros  Maroc  also  nearly  equalled 
his  rival's.  The  other  kinds  were  Trebbi'ano,  large 
bunches  well  ripened ;  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
extra  fine  and  clear  ;  Alicante  also  excellent, 
better  as  an  exhibit  than  the  Black  Hamburghs  in 


the  premier  lot,  and  Madresfield  Court,  large 
bunches  and  well  coloured.  Other  good  collections 
were  staged.  For  three  varieties,  the  first  prize 
went  to  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park 
(gardener  Mr.  Reynolds),  who  worthily  sustained 
the  reputation  of  suburban  exhibitors,  beating  his 
antagonist  from  across  the  border  in  quality  and 
finish.  The  kinds  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
extra  well  coloured  ;  Alicante,  fine  massive 
bunches,  with  a  dense  bloom  ;  and  Gros  Maroc, 
large  tapering  bunches,  huge  berries,  and  well 
finished.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
ilassey,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  N.B.  (gar- 
dener Mr.  Day),  which  exhibit  lost  somewhat  in 
effectiveness  by  being  comprised  of  three  black 
varieties.  Of  Mrs.  Pince  better  bunches  have  rarely 
been  seen,  the  finish  being  superb,  the  bunches 
large  and  compact ;  these  closely  rivalled  the 
Muscats  in  the  first  prize  lot,  but  the  Alicantes  fell 
behind,  although  remarkably  good.  The  two 
other  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  were  excellent 
and  well  finished.  The  best  Bl.ack  Hamburghs, 
to  which  the  first  prize  might  have  been  awarded, 
the  colour  being  first-rate,  although  the  bunches 
were  of  moderate  size,  came  from  Earl  Cowley, 
Draycot  House,  Chippenham  (gardener  Mr.  Gib- 
son); the  next  lot  from  Mr.  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  (gardener  Mr.  Howe),  was  deficient  in 
colour. 

For  Muscat  of  Alexandria  the  competition  was 
exceedingly  keen,  some  nine  or  more  lots  being 
staged.  Tlie  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  Stanmore  Hall,  Middlesex  (gardener  Mr. 
Tidy),  whose  bunches  were  of  moderate  size,  close 
and  compact,  with  very  large  berries,  and  the 
best  of  any  in  point  of  colour,  the  only  blemish  in 
these  excellent  bunches  being  a  few  russety  marks 
on  a  few  berries.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park, 
Barnet  (gardener  Mr.  Lees),  was  second,  with 
larger  and  verj'  fine  bunches,  eacli  one  with  a 
heavy  shoulder,  the  berries  also  being  fine,  but 
the  colour  a  little  deficient  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  first  prize  bunches.  All  three  prizes 
for  Muscats  went  to  exhibits  from  the  London 
district.  The  best  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
were  large,  of  good  colour,  and  fine  in  berry. 
These  came  from  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House 
(gardener  Mr.  Empson) ;  Sir.  Gibson,  who  was 
second,  had  well  coloured  examples,  but  smaller  in 
the  berry.  In  the  class  for  Gros  Colman  or  Gros 
Maroc  Mr.  Reynolds  was  an  excellent  first  with 
the  latter  kind,  the  bunches  of  medium  size,  but 
the  berries  of  extra  proportions  and  the  colour 
very  fine  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  was  second,  had  the 
same  variety,  but  with  smaller  berries,  the  bunches, 
however,  ol  fine  proportions.  With  Black  Alicante, 
for  which  the  competition  was  scarcely  so  good, 
Mr.  T.  Astley,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  (gardener  Mr.  Grifiin),  was  first,  the 
bunches  of  medium  size,  with  an  intense  bloom 
upon  the  berries  ;  Mr.  Chatfin,  Bath  (gardener 
Mr.  Taylor),  was  second  with  larger  bunches, 
which  lacked  the  finish  of  the  first  prize  ones. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  black  variety  the 
competition  was  again  keen,  the  varieties  shown 
being  ^iros  Guillaume,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
West's  St.  Peter's,  the  last  a  Grape  now  seldom 
seen  on  a  show  board.  Mr.  Day  took  the  first 
prize  with  Gros  (iuillaume,  scarcely  ripe  and 
slightly  deficient  in  colour,  but  the  bunches  of 
immense  size,  the  Largest  of  .my  in  the  exhibition. 
Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  (gar- 
dener Mr.  Hudson),  came  second  with  large  well- 
finished  bunches,  fully  ripe,  of  Alnwick  Seedling. 
For  any  other  white  variety  the  competition  was 
again  good,  the  vars.  shown  being  Dr.  Hogg, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
tJolden  Queen.  Mr.  L.  J.  Baker,  Ottershaw  Park 
(gardener  Mr.  Osman),  was  placed  first  with  large 
bunches,  well  finished,  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Reynolds 
being  a  close  second  with  handsome  bunches  of 
Buckland  .Sweetwater,  well  coloured. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  not  shown  in 
quantity,  but  a  few  grand  dishes  of  the  former 
were  staged.  Mr.  Gore,  Polegate,  Sussex,  was  first 
for  three  dishes,  showing  Sea  Eagle  very  fine  with 
extra  colour  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  of  large  size,  anil 
Walburton  Admirable.     Mr.  R.   Leigh,   Barham 


Court,  Maidstone  (gr.,  Mr.  WoodA',ird),wa?  second 
in  this  class,  being  close  up  with  Sea  Eagle, 
equally  good  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  again  large ;  an  1 
the  Nectarine  Peach,  highly  coloured.  For  one 
dish,  Mr.  R.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Staffs  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wallis),  had  a  grand  dish  of  Sea  Eigle,  and  wo  i 
easily ;  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir 
Gardens,  Dunblane,  being  second.  The  best  dish 
of  Nectarines  was  one  of  Victoria  shown  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  handsome  fruit,  the  next  best  being  an- 
other of  Balgowan,  from  Mr.  Pope,  Newbury. 
The  best  Figs  were  Brown  Turkey,  good  fruits 
from  the  last  named  exhibitor.  Tomatoes  were  a 
splendid  exhibit  in  each  class.  For  four  dishes  Mr. 
Gore  was  first  with  very  handsome  highly  colourel 
fruit  of  Trophy,  extra  large,  but  of  better  shape 
th,an  usual  ;  Ham  Green  Favourite,  a  stanlarJ 
kind  very  good  ;  Polegate,  a  fineformof  Perfection, 
deep  in  colour,  and  Challenger,  heavy  fruit. 
Mr.  Howe,  who  was  second,  had  Ham  Green  and 
Perfection  as  his  best  kinds.  For  a  single  dish, 
]\lr.  Garraway,  Bailbrook,  Bath,  was  first  with 
superb  fruits  of  Perfection,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Roper, 
Polegate  (gr. ,  Mr.  Blake),  second  with  the  same 
variety.  The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  ripe 
clusters  of  one  variety  made  a  fine  display; 
these  were  shown  in  nearly  every  case  u])on  boards, 
as  in  the  case  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Gore  was  again  first 
in  this  class,  showing  immense  clusters  of  large 
heavy  fruits  of  Polegate  with  fifty-one  fruics 
upon  the  six  clusters.  Mr.  Hill,  The  Nurseries, 
New  Maiden,  was  second,  with  smaller  fruits  in 
well-ripened  clusters.  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
three  Vines  in  pots,  showing  heavily  cropped 
plants.  (Jros  Maroc  and  Alicante  were  both  good 
examples  of  pot  Vines. 

Nurserymen's  CL.issES. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  bearing  fruit  in 
pots  the  com  petition  lay  between  those  well-  known 
growers,  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
(J.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  and  each  showed  well,^but 
the  first  prize  went  most  deservedly  to  the  S.ny- 
bridgeworth  firm,  who  bore  down  their  rival  in 
size  "of  trees,  hence  with  more  fruit,  the  tress 
varying  in  height  from  3  feet  to  10  feet,  compij- 
ing  in  all  about  three  dozen,  which  had  borne  the 
journey  by  road  remarkably  well.  Of  Api)les  the 
finest  examples  were  two  pyramidal  trees  of  Cjx's 
Orange,  bearing  fruits  of  immense  size,  these 
being  fully  matured,  possessing  that  rich  golden 
yellow  colour  peculiar  to  this  variety  when  growii 
under  glass ;  Bijou,  an  Apple  of  medium  size, 
deep  red  in  colour,  was  also  good,  making ashowy 
tree  ;  Melon  Apple,  of  large  size,  being  also  richly 
coloured,  was  splendid,  the  crop  a  heavy  one  ; 
Wagener,  another  reddish  kind  of  large  siz3,  an  i 
Bucliingham,  also  very  fine,  as  well  as  Cox's 
Pomona,  with  richly  coloured  fruits,  were  all  in 
excellent  form.  Of  the  Pears  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  were  the  splendid  trees  of  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  bearing  fine  fruits  in  large  numbers, 
very  heavy  crops,  one  tree  reaching  nearly  10  feet 
high  ;  (ilou  Morceau  was  also  excellent,  and  so 
were  Beurri  Bachelier  and  Duchesse  d'Angoulcms ; 
Pitmaston  Duchess  was  finely  represented,  large 
fruits  and  heavy  crops  ;  General  Todtleben  borj 
particularly  handsome  fruits  of  large  size;  Duchesse 
de  Mouchy  and  Marie  Louise  were  both  good,  and 
so  was  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Figs  were  al-o 
shown,  the  whole  making  a  grand  exhibit,  the 
gokl  metlal  being  awarded  as  the  first  prize. 
°  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  had  a  healthy  lot  of 
trees  with  plenty  of  fruit  upon  them  in  their 
second  prize  collection.  This  group  contained 
Figs  and  Coe's  (iolden  Drop  Plums,  as  well  as 
Apples  and  Pears.  Of  Apples  there  were  two  fine 
examples  of  (iascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  heavy 
croiis,  with  splendid  coloured  fruit ;  Baumann's 
Red  Reinette,  a  very  fine  Apple,  with  richly 
coloured  fruits  upon  the  two  trees.  Rosemary 
Kusset  was  also  shown  well,  the  fruits  large. 
Pears  were  best  represented  by  Ollivier  de  Serres, 
a  tine  late  Pear,  the  tree  bearing  large  fruits  ; 
Beurre  de  donghe,  with  a  heavy  crop  of  large 
Pears  ;  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  a  small  tree,  but 
with  fine  fruits  upon  it.     Marie  Louise,  Beurr^ 
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fialtet  p6re,  and  President  Osmanville  were  alike 
good  ;  and  so  was  Beurrfi  d'Alenron.  Pot  Vines 
■wtre  al.^o  s-liown  to  illustrate  orchard  house  cul- 
ture. The  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  as  the 
second  prize. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  grown  partly 
or  entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard  house 
culture,  the  positions  of  the  foregoing  firms  were 
reversed,  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  taking  the 
first  piize  and  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  the  second. 
In  the  first  prize  collection  the  exhibits  were  more 
numerous  than  in  the  second,  and  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  good  fruit,  this  gave  an  advantage.  Of 
Pears  there  were  numerous  examples  of  extra  line 
qu.ility,  including  Pitmaston,  very  large  ;  Le 
Lectier,  a  very  handsone  new  Continental  Pear  of 
tapering  shajie  ;  Idaho,  roundish,  large,  ot  a  rich 
yellow  and  with  a  higli  aroma,  very  promising  ; 
Marie  Benoist  and  Belle  d'Ecully.  Beurre  Super- 
fin  and  Beurre  Van  Geert  were  also  present  in  good 
examples.  Of  Rivers'  Conference  also  there  was 
a  fine  dish.  Turning  to  Apples,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  were  the  superbly  coloured  dishes  of 
Gascoigne's  Seedling,  Tyler'sKernel,  Striped  Beau- 
fin.  Twenty  Ounce  (true),  a  large  striped  Apple  ; 
Gold  Medal,  somewhat  flat,  very  large,  and  rich 
yellow  in  colour  :  Belle  du  Pontoise,  a  large  late 
variety  :  Sandringham,  of  e.xtra  size  and  colour  ; 
Withington  Fillbasket,  after  the  style  of  Warner's 
King  :  Mr.  Barron,  Mere  de  Menage,  Okera,  New- 
ton Wonder,  Vicar  of  Beighton,  Barehard's  Seed- 
ling, Royal  Jubilee.  Calville  Malingre,  Lady  Henni- 
ker,  Washington,  Calville  Blanche,  Bietingheimer 
Red,  Mabbot's  Pearmain,  and  Co.x's  Pomona  were 
also  very  fine. 

The  second  prize  exhibit  of  Messrs.  T.  F. 
Rivers  and  Son  contained  some  exceedingly  fine 
dishes,  Monarch  Plums  beinghere  remarkably  fine, 
large  and  deep  purple  in  colour,  with  a  heavy 
greyish  bloom,  the  best  in  the  show.  Figs  were 
also  good.  Of  Apples  note  should  be  taken  of 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Peasgood's,  Belle 
Dubois  (of  immense  size),  Lord  Derby,  Lady 
Henniker,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Washington, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  The  Queen,  Melon  Apple  (very 
fine),  Bismarck,  Sandringham,  Colonel  Vaughan, 
and  Gascoigne's  Seedling.  In  Pears  this  e.xhibit 
was  very  strong,  the  selection  and  finish  being  of 
the  best.  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Magnate  (Rivers), 
Conference  (Rivers),  (Jansel's  Bergamot,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  Beurru  Hardy,  Mme.  Andre  Leroy, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Parrot  Pear,  Mme.  Trevye, 
(iregoire  Bourdillon,  Lebrun,  Duchessed'Orleans, 
Seedling  Bergamot  (of  much  promise),  Poire  de 
Barriot,  Monsallard  (reddish,  very  handsome), 
Beurre  Alex.  Lucas,  Marie  Benoist,  St.  Sezin 
(after  Pitmaston  Duchess  in  form  and  colour), 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  (large), 
Fertility  (very  pretty  fruit),  and  Louise  Bonne 
were  excellent.  Pond's  Seedling,  Transparent 
Gage  and  Automne  de  Chamal  Plums,  as  well  as 
late  Peaches,  were  also  shown  well. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.  were  placed  first  for 
a  collection  of  hardy  fruits  in  baskets  or  dishes 
grown  in  the  open  air,  taking  the  gold  Knightian 
medal  for  the  same.  This  exhibit  comprised  some 
3HII  dishes  and  baskets,  and  was  extended  over  a 
large  amount  ot  tabling,  making  a  very  hand- 
some and  typical  display  of  Kentish  fruit,  size, 
colour,  quality,  and  finish  being  most  observ- 
able. It  was  a  grand  exhibit,  such  as  only  large 
growers  could  produce.  In  such  an  exhibit  it^is 
only  possible  to  gi\e  the  very  best  examples. 
Apples  comprised  Cox's  Pomona,  Stirling  Castle, 
Royal  Russet,  Peasgood's,  Castle  Major,  Golden 
Spire,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Okera,  Tyler's  Ker- 
nel, Colonel  Vaughan,  Gascoigne's  Seedling, 
Egremont  Russet,  Beauty  of  Kent,  New  Haw- 
thornden.  Gold  Medal,  Gloria  Mundi,  &c.  Of  the 
Pears  there  were  handsome  dishes  of  Catillac, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Fondante  du  Cuerne,  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot,  Marie  Louise  d'L'ccle,  Princess, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  Boussoch.  Marguerite 
Marilkat,  Beurre  Fou(|ueray,  King  Edward'^  Mag- 
nate, Idaho,  and  other  kind.s.  Plums  consistecl 
of  Grand  Duke,  Bryanston  Gage,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, and  Monarch.  Damsons  and  Nuts  were 
also  included. 


Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  who  were  second, 
receiving  the  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal,  were 
content  with  a  less  amount  of  table  space,  their 
exhibit  comprising  about  liOd  dishes  and  baskets. 
The  Pears  in  this  collection  very  nearly,  if  not 
(luite,  approached  those  in  the  preinicrlot.  In 
both  Pears  and  Apples  there  was  a  decided  indi- 
cation of  hardiness  and  exposure.  The  finest  of 
the  Pears  were  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Fondante  de 
Theirrotte,  Beurri^"  Clairgeau,  B.  Bachelier,  The 
Mikado,  a  Japanese  Pear,  small,  but  very  distinct : 
Princess,  Bonne  Vicar,  Winter  Nelis,  Marie 
Benoist,  Beurre  Fouqueraj,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  Beurre  Alex.  Lucas,  Louise  Bonne, 
(;iou  Morceau,  King  Edward  and  Mme.  Dumont, 
a  fine  Pear. 

Of  the  Apples  there  were  thoroughly  represen- 
tative examples  of  Pea.sgood's,  large  fruit  from 
dwarf  trees  ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  extra  large 
and  fine  ;  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  good  ;  Queen 
Caroline,  Warner's  King,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Early 
Julien,  New  Hawthornden,  Prince  Albert,  all 
typical  varieties  ;  Schoolmaster,  very  good  ;  The 
Queen  and  Ecklinville  Seedling,  both  large. 
Wealthy,  a  verj  fine  dish  ;  Betty  Geeson,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  and  Ecklinville  were 
also  well  represented.  The  Egg  or  Paradise,  a 
curious  Apple  of  oval  shape,  Calville  Rouge  and 
the  best  kinds  of  Crabs  were  also  included,  as  well 
as  Nuts  of  sorts,  Medlars,  the  Cut-leaved  Bramble 
and  Peaches. 

Fruits  Grown  in  the  Oi'e.n'  Air. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  twelve 
cooking  and  six  dessert,  some  of  the  finest  fruit  in 
the  building  was  staged.  The  jiremier  lot,  shown 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  was  remarkable  for  size,  col 
our,  and  evenness.  Noteworthy  among  the  cook- 
ing kinds  were  Bismarck,  Northern  Dumpling, 
of  an  immense  size ;  Ecklinville,  grandly  col- 
oured; Beauty  of  Kent,  Stone's  or  Loddington, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby, 
Golden  Spire,  Mere  de  Menage,  finely  col- 
oured, and  Emperor  Alexander,  \ery  large.  The 
dessert  varieties  were  all  notable  for  their  high 
colour  in  .addition  to  size  and  good  quality.  They 
were  Cox's  Orange,  Ribston,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Wealthy,  Washington,  and  Barnack  Beauty.  Mr. 
Wright,  Glewston  Court  Gardens,  Ross,  Here- 
ford, was  awarded  an  extra  prize  equal  in  value 
to  the  second  prize,  having  a  grand  lot  of  fruit, 
but  by  some  means  there  were  two  dishes  of  War- 
ner's King,  one  being  named  Twenty  Ounce  ;  this 
placed  such  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  out  of  the  second 
place.  The  Peasgood's  Nonsuc'h,  Cox's  Pomona,  and 
Ecklinville  were  tine,  whilst  the  six  dishes  of  des- 
sert kinds  were  nearly  as  good  as  Mr.  Woodward's. 
For  twelve  dishes  (eight  cooking  and  four 
dessert)  there  was  a  strong  competition,  the  first 
prize  in  this  class  going  to  Kent,  Mr.  A.  Killick 
being  the  successful  exhibitor,  having  grandly 
coloured  fruit,  thebest  being  Bismarck,  Blenheim, 
Stone's,  Ecklinville,  and  New  Hawthornden,  with 
very  good  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  Ribston 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Holm.an, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Gage,  Firle  Park,  Sussex, 
his  best  being  The  Queen,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Pott's  Seedling.  For  nine  dishes  (six  cooking  and 
three  dessert)  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  the  only 
exhibitor,  was  placed  second.  For  six  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples,  Mr.  (i.  Woodward  was  again  first, 
being  well  ahead  of  all  competitors,  and  in  this 
lot  were  staged  immense  fruits,  the  varieties  being 
a  selection  of  those  given  in  the  larger  collection, 
the  largest  types  of  fruit  being  staged.  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  came  close  behind,  showing  that  Hereford- 
shire fruit  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Kent.  Here 
were  grand  dishes  of  Lord  SufBeld,  Golden  Noble, 
and  Ecklinville.  For  three  dishes  of  cooking 
Apples  Mr.  Killick,  Maidstone,  was  first,  staging 
three  dishes  of  fruit  equal  in  weight  to  any 
shown,  the  varieties  being  Peasgood's  Xonsucli, 
Mere  de  Mt-nage,  and  Ecklinville.  Mr.  Jones, 
Bridge  House  (Jardens,  Carshalton,  was  second, 
with  Dutch  C'odlin  (very  fine),  Warner's  King,  and 
grandl\-coloured  Peasgood's.  No  less  than  fifteen 
lots  were  staged,  and  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  given  such  a  lot  of  fruit  an  extra  award. 


The  class  forsix  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct, 
was  a  centre  of  attraction,  the  fruit  being  remark- 
able for  high  colour  and  size.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  again  first,  having  fine  examples  of  Wealthy, 
Washington,  Ribston,  Barnack  Beauty,  Worces- 
ter I'earraain  and  Cox's  Orange.  In  the  dessert 
classes  we  would  prefer  to  see  me<liumsized  fruits, 
as  we  have  plenty  of  really  good  kinds  without 
staging  such  as  are  termed  kitchen  and  dessert. 
Mr.  Wright  was  a  close  second  with  good  dessert 
kinds,  having  a  grand  dish  of  Royal  Russet.  In 
this  lot  names  had,  unfortunately,  been  omitted. 
For  three  dishes  of  dessert  fruit,  Mr.  Potter,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  M.  Collet,  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks,  was 
first,  with  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  Baumann's 
Red  Reinette,  a  variety  sparsely  shown  this 
season,  but  a  telling  fruit  of  high  (juality,  his 
other  dishes  being  Cox's  and  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
second,  Mr.  Turton,  The  Gardens,  Maiden  Er- 
leigh,  Reading,  his  best  dish  being  Duchess  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Pear  classes  were  well  contested ,  and  though 
in  a  few  the  fruit  was  really  fine,  on  the  whole  it  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  many  small  fruits 
being  staged.  Mr.  G.  Woodward  was  a  good  first 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  dishes,  and  here  were 
staged  some  grand  specimens,  such  examples  of 
Triomphe  de  Vienne  being  rarely  seen.  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Doyenm?  Boussoch,  Durondeau  (very 
large).  Princess,  a  grand  exhibition  Pear,  having 
a  rich  colour  somewhat  resembling  Louise  Bonne, 
and  Beurr^  Diel  were  very  fine.  The  newer  Mar- 
guerite Marrillat,  of  splendid  colour  and  of  large 
si'e,  was  also  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  T.  Spencer, 
The  Gardens,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  Hereford, 
was  second,  with  smaller  fruits,  but  of  excellent 
qualit3',  having  good  dishes  of  Durondeau,  Hacon's 
Incomparable  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  For  twelve 
dishes,  Mr.  Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  was  first,  having  a 
dozei\  good  dishes,  the  fruits  being  clear  :  Mr.  A. 
Basill,  Weybridge,  second.  The  competition  for 
nine  dishes  was  more  spirited,  no  less  than 
ten  lots  being  staged  and  of  fair  (luality, 
Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  (iardens,  Norwich, 
leading  with  a  good  lot.  He  had  very  fine  dishes 
of  Pitmaston,  General  Todtleben,  with  nicely 
coloured  fruits  of  Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  Doy- 
enne du  Comice,  and  Glou  Jlorceau  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Cotterill,  Heath  Court  Gardens,  Trowbridge, 
his  best  dishes  being  Pitmaston  and  Brockworth 
Park.  For  six  dishes  there  was  a  brisk  competi- 
tion, but  the  fruit  in  many  cases  lacked  finish. 
Mr.  Slowgrove,  Gatton,  Surrey,  was  a  good  first, 
having  good  dishes  of  Brockworth  Park,  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  second,  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  staged  a  fine  lot  of  Beurre  Clairgeau. 
For  three  dishes,  Mr.  Rickwood,  Twickenham, 
was  first,  having  large  Duchess  and  good 
Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  second,  Mr.  Hill,  Babraham 
Hall  <  iardens,  Cambridge,  Vho  had  a  fine 
dish  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  an  easy  first  for  three  dishes  of  stewing 
Pears,  staging  enormous  fruits  of  Viear  of  Wink- 
field,  Calebasse,  and  General  Todtleben  ;  second, 
Mr.  Cotterill,  who  staged  a  fine  dish  of  Verulam. 
For  a  single  dish,  Mr.  JIasterson  had  a  fine  dish 
of  St.  Germain,  Jlr.  Cook  being  a  close  second 
with  Catillac.  The  season  was  fully  late  for 
Peaches,  many  of  those  staged  being  of  the  - 
yellow-fleshed  "type.  Mr.  Woodward  was  a  good 
first  with  Princess  of  Wales,  Nectarine  Peach, 
and  Sea  Eagle,  the  fruits  being  large.  Mr. 
Masterson  was  second  with  Barrington,  Late  Ad- 
mirable, and  Walburton  Admirable.  For  one 
variety,  Mr.  Markham,  Mereworth  Gardens, 
Maidstone,  staged  Princess  of  Wales,  the  fruits 
large  and  well  coloured,  Mr.  Slater  being  second 
wifh  very  fine  Sea  Eagle.  Mr.  Pope.  Newbury, 
had  the  only  three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  receiving 
the  second  prize.  For  a  single  dish,  Mr.  Farr, 
Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Isleworth,  was  first  with 
Albert  Victor,  Mr.  Gibson  being  second  with 
Newington. 

Plums  were  numerous,  but  not  so  large  as 
usually  seen,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Jefferson's 
being  "mostly  staged.  For  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Plums,    Mr.    Strugnell,  Rood    Ashton    Gardens, 
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Wilts,  wa3  first,  staging  Ti-ansparent  (Jige, 
Brj'atiston,  and  Green  Oage,  with  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  ;  second,  Mr.  Masterson,  whohadagood 
di?h  of  Italian  Prune.  For  a  single  dish,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  was  mostly  staged,  Messrs.  Turton, 
Empson,  and  Edwards  taking  the  awards  in  order 
named.  There  were  a  few  good  dishes  among  the 
cooking  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Pops  being  first  with 
good  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Coe's  ;  second,  Mr.  Day,  with  the 
same  varieties  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Engle- 
hert  in  place  of  Coe's.  Mr.  Empson  had  a  tine 
lot  of  Grand  Duke  in  the  single  dish  class,  Mr. 
Graves  being  second.  For  Gages,  any  green  or 
golden  variety,  Mr.  Masterson  was  an  easy  first 
with  Transparent  Gage  ;  second,  Mr.  Herrin,  with 
the  same.  For  any  purple  variety  of  Gage,  Mr. 
J.  Neighbour,  Eppiiig,  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
receiving  second  prize.  There  was  a  good  lot  of 
Damsons,  Mr.  A.  T.  Killick  being  first  for  three 
dishes,  with  the  Prune,  Farleigh  and  Old  Damson, 
Mr.  Hester  being  second  with  Crittenden,  Prune 
and  Dalrymple.  Bullaoes  formed  an  interesting 
exhibit,  showing  the  value  of  these  fruits  for  late 
use.  Those  staged  were  large,  and  would  have 
hung  a  considerable  time.  Mr.  Tebbutt,  Mogden 
House,  Isleworth,  was  first,  with  large  fruits ; 
Mr.  Wells,  Bexley,  second.  Some  very  fine  dishes 
of  Morello  Cherries  were  shown,  Mr.  Masterson 
being  first,  with  very  large  fruits  ;  second,  Mr. 
Rickwood.  The  Nuts  were  not  so  numerous 
as  might  have  been  expected  with  so  plentiful 
a  season,  the  varieties  staged  being  well 
known,  Mr.  Turton  having  the  best  collection. 
Quinces  were  sparsely  shown  and  were  not  re- 
markable for  size  or  colour. 

In  the  single  dishes  for  Apples,  competition  was 
keen,   as  many  as   twenty  lots   being   staged   in 
some   of   the   classes.     Some  excellent   fruit  was 
seen,  especially  such  varieties  as  Worcester  Pear- 
main  and  King  of  the  Pippins.     The  really  good 
fruits,  such  as  Ribston  and  Nonpareil,  were  less 
numerous.     Mr.  Woodw.ird  had  the  best  dish  of 
Adam's     Pearmain.      The     English     Fruit     Co., 
Hereford,    was    first    for   Braddick's    Nonpareil. 
Mr.   .Strugnell  had  a  fine  dish  of   Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Woodward. 
For  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Ross,  Newbury,  was 
fir.-t.     Mr.    H.    Berwick    had    a    grand    dish    of 
Golden  Reinette,  the  fruits  being  perfect,  whilst 
Mr.  Cotterill  and  the  English   Fruit  Co.  had  the 
best  King  of  the  Pippins  in  a  spirited  competition. 
Lady   Sudeley,    a    beautiful    looking    fruit,  was 
shown  in  grand   form  by  Messrs.   Edwards   and 
Berwick,     Messrs.     Mackenzie,     Nicholson     and 
Woodward    having   good   dishe     of   Mannington 
Pearmain,  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.    A 
very  nice  lot  of   Margil  was  staged.     This  fine 
Apple  is  less  grown   than  formerly,   large  fruits 
now  receiving  more  attention,  Messrs.  Woodward, 
Spottiswood    and    Helman    taking    the    awards. 
Reinette  du  Canada  was  not  largely  staged,  Messrs. 
Woodward   and   Taylor  having   the   best  dishes. 
Ribston  was  shown  best  by  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Mackenzie,  Messrs.  Turton  and  Cavan.agh  having 
good  Rosemary  Russet.     A  nice  dish  of  Scarlet 
Nonpareil    was   staged    by   Mr.   Woodward,    the 
same  exhibitor  coming  in  first  for  Worcester  Pear- 
main, having  large,  grandly  coloured  fruits.     For 
any  other  variety  Mr.  Wyatt  staged  Washington 
Mr.  Edwards  being  second  with  the  same  variety. 
In  this  lot  were  many  competitors  and  good  fruits. 
There  was  great  competition   in  many  of   the 
classes  for  cooking  Apples,  as  many  as  sixteen  or 
even  more  competing  in  some  cases.   Almost  every 
well-known  kind  was  represented.     The  first  class 
was  for  Alfriston,  and  splendid  fruits  were  exlii- 
bited    by    Mr.    Wythes,    Syon    House    Gardens, 
Brentford,  which  gained  the  premier  award.  Want 
of  space,  however,  prevents  more  than  mention  of 
the  leading  prize-winners  in  this  division.    Beauty 
of   Kent    was   well   shown    by    Mr.    Geo.   Wood- 
ward,  Barham   Court   fiardens,   Maidstone,    who 
was  the  leading  exhibitor  throughout,  especially 
in   the   Pear  cla.s8es.     This   Apple  was  also  well 
represented  from  Dropmore,  Mr.   Herrin  exhibit- 
ing very  good  fruits.      We  were  interested  in  the 
comparatively  new  Apple  Bismarck,  a  variety  in 


season    during    the    early   autumn    months.     Its 
fruits  are  large,  rich  in  colour,  well  flavoured  and 
borne  freely.     The  specimens  from  Mr.  J.  McKen- 
zie,  gardener   to  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Linton 
Park,  Maidstone,  were  very  fine  and  the  competi- 
tion good,  those  from  Mr.  Woodward  being  placed 
second.     Of  course,  the  class  for  Blenheim  Pippin 
Wiis  well  filled,  and    the   examples  from  Mr.   P. 
Cavanagh,  The   Convent    Gardens,    Roeh.ampton 
Lane,  were  of  good  colour,  although,   of  course, 
Ap])les  and  Pears  this  year  are  not  as  a  rule  con- 
spicuous in  this  respect.     The  season  has  been  far 
too  sunless  to  expect  much  colour  on  the  fruit. 
The  Maidstone  growers  were  quite  to  the  front. 
Another   exhibitor   from    this   quarter,   viz  ,  Mr. 
Austin  F.  Killick,  Weavering,  Maidstone,  gained 
first   prize   for   his   excellent   fruits   of    Mere   de 
Menage,  but  for  Northern  Greening  the  English 
Fruit  and  Rose  Company,  Hereford,  were  a  good 
first.     An  Apple  that  appears  unusually  fine  this 
year  is  Peasgood's   Nonsuch,  and  not  only  were 
the  fruits  large  and  well  coloured,   but  the  com- 
petition   was    keen,   those   from    Mr.    Woodward 
gaining  the  premier  award.     Six  fine  examples  of 
Pott's  Seedling  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.   Tayler 
and  placed  first,   whilst   Mr.   Woodward  showed 
well   the  variety  named   Grenadier,   the  second 
prize  dish  coming  from  Mr.   Chas.   Herrin.     The 
finest  fruits  of  New  Hawthornden  were  from  Mr. 
Turton,  g.ardener  to  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  followed 
by  the  Kentish  grower,  Mr.  Woodward.     Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  one  of  the  best  of  all  cooking  Apples, 
was,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  well  represented,  and 
the  specimens  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Glewston 
Court   Gardens,    were   in    every  way   good  ;  also 
tho.se  from  Mr.  Woodward,  who  was  also  first  in 
the  class  for  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Hudson,  The  fiar- 
dens,  Gunnersbury   House,  Acton,  being  second. 
Mr.   J.  McKenzie   had    the  finest  fruits  of   Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  Killick  those  of  Lord  Suflield. 
It   will    b3   seen    that  the  Kentish   growers  had 
things   fairly  well   their  own   way,  as  in  spite  of 
good  competition  they  scored  heavily.     The  be«t 
fruits  of  Golden  Spire  were  from  Mr.  Woodward, 
also    of    Gascoigne's    Scarlet,    synonymous    with 
(ilory  of  England,  an  Apple  that  even   in   such 
a  season  as  the  present  is  very  brilliant  in  colour. 
The   winner   of    the    first   prize  in  the   class    for 
Emperor  Alexander  was  Mr.   J.    McKenzie,  and 
the  finest  fruits  of  Eoklinville  Seedling  came  from 
Mr.   S.  T.  Wright.     No  less   than  fourteen  com- 
peted in  this  class,  the  second  (irize  going  to  Mr. 
Killick.     One  naturally  expected  a  good  display 
of    Wellington,   and,   as    a  rule,   the   fruits  were 
meritorious,  especially  those  from  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
which  won  the  first  prize,  whilst,  the  dishes  of  the 
brightly  streaked   Duchess   of    Oldenburg   made 
quite  a  display,  the  best  fruits  coming  from  Mi. 
Killick.     Those  of  Cox's  Pomona  were  also  very 
attractive  for  colour,  especially  those  from  Mr.  J. 
McKenzie,  who  was  placed  first.     There  was  com- 
paratively   little    competition    in    the   class    for 
Braniley's  Seedling,  an  Apple  that  is  now  much 
grown   in  many  gardens  and  orchards.     It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  variety,  large,  well  shaped,  good  in 
colour,  and   the  trees   bear  with   great  freedom. 
The    finest    fruits   were    those    from    Mr.   S.   T. 
Wright,  and  the   English  Fruit  and  Rose  Com- 
pany were  second.     Warner's  King  seems  one  of 
the  most  popular   kinds,   seventeen   competitors 
showing,  but  none  could  beat  the  specimens  from 
Mr.    Woodward.     Tyler's   Kernel  is  a  handsome 
Apple,  and    the   fruits   from    Mr.    Berwick    were 
worthy  of   note,  the  same  exhibitor   being   first  in 
the  well-filled  class  for  Cellini.     The  Queen  is  an 
Apple  that  seems  likely  to  take  a  good  place,  and 
the   fruits   from    Mr.    Woodward   were   certainly 
very    handsome.     These   gained   the   first    prize. 
There  were  a  few  other  classes  for  single  dishes 
of  Apples,   but   the   more   important  have    been 
mentioned. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  show  consisted  of 
the  classes  for  dessert  Pears,  single  dishes.  This 
is  a  great  Pear  year,  and  throughout,  the  fruits,  if 
rather  small,  were  of  good  shape  and  colour,  in 
spite  of  a  sunless  summer.  Mr.  Woodward  again 
was  the  leading  prize-winner,  showing  the  best 
fruits  in  the  following  classes.      He  had  the  finest 


examples  of  Bsurr^  Hardy,  a  splendid  Octjber 
Pear,  also  of  Beurre  Superfin,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour  (very  fine),  Durondeau,  and 
Emile  d'Heyst,  beside?  others,  in  every  cise  the 
fruit  being  of  representative  character.  The  best 
fruits  of  that  popular  Pear  Beurre  Bosc  came  from 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  and  of  Beurre  Diel,  which 
was  not  particularly  fine,  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
whilst  Mr.  Thos.  Spencer  showed  Beurre  d'Aman- 
lis  in  the  finest  character.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
was  almost  over,  and  the  display,  as  a  rule,  poor, 
except  the  first  prize  fruits  from  Mr.  Jas.  Day. 
We  may  mention,  too,  those  of  Doyenne?  du 
Cornice,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  Pears,  from 
Mr.  R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  CoUett, 
Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  the  fruit  exceptionally  fine, 
and  Mr.  William  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Sutfield, 
(iunton  Park,  Norwich,  had  fine  fruits  of  Glou 
Morceau,  for  which  he  was  given  first  prize.  One 
class  was  for  Pear  Conference,  and  the  raisers  of 
it,  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  were  first.  It  is  a  large  dark  green  russety 
fruit  with  a  juicy  Hesh,  and  the  tree  bears 
freely. 

Five  classes  were  provided  for  dried  fruit,  but 
the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr.  A.  Trotter,  gardener 
to  Mr.  F.  Ricardo,  Ledbury,  who  had,  however, 
splendidly  dried  produce.  The  chief  class  was 
for  a  collection,  and  he  showed  an  excellent 
selection,  as  Blenheim  Orange  and  Flower  of 
Herts  Apples,  Plums,  Green  (Jages,  and  many 
other  kinds,  all  well  shown  in  neat  cases.  He 
showed  also  very  fine  dried  Pippins,  so  to  say, 
of  Hawthornden,  remarkably  white,  also  note- 
worthy being  the  Washington  Plums.  Four  of 
the  classes  were  for  1  lb.  weight  of  dried  Apples, 
Plums  and  Cherries.  Mr.  Trotter  also  had  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
herbs  grown  and  exaporated  at  Ledbury. 

Another  division  was  for  miscellaneous  classes, 
special    prizes    being    oft'ered.      Many    of    the.se 
were    for    market     produce,     but     the    competi- 
tion   was    not    keen.      This   is    a    pity,    as   this 
should     prove     one     of     the     most     interesting 
features  of   the   show,  quite   as  much   so   as  the 
classes,    for    instance,    for    single    dishes.       We 
may  here  remark  that  at  future  shows  it  would  be 
well  to  put  the  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  on 
the  cards.     This  was  done  in  few  in.stances.     The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  offered  prizes, 
only  open  to  market  growers,  for  six  varieties  of 
open-air  fruits,  "J  gallons  of  each.     iMr.  Wyatt  was 
first  with   Yellow  Ingestre,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Duche.ss'   Favourite,    and    King   of    the   Pippins 
Apples,  all  famous  market  kinds,  and  Brockworth 
Park  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears.     In  the  next 
class  the  prizes  were  presented   by  Messrs.  Monro 
and   Messrs.    Webber,   the  Covent   Garden  sales- 
men.    They   were  oflered  for   10  bushels  (12  lbs. 
each)  of   one  variety  of  cooking  Apple  and  ten 
half  bushels  (20  lbs.  each)  of  dessert  Apples  (one 
variety)  packed  for  market,  particulars  of  trees  to 
bo  supplied.     The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Tebbutt,  Mogden   House,  Isleworth,  whose  chief 
kind  was  Lady  Henniker,  the  fruit  being  very  good 
and  gathered  from   bush  trees  twenty  years  old, 
unpruned.     We  think  such  shows  as  these  might 
be  made  much  more  interesting  if  a  few  particulars 
such  as  these  were  supplied  in  the  larger  classes. 
We  were  interested  in  the  class  for  the  best  packed 
box  of  Peaches,  to  have  travelled  at  least  twenty 
miles  by  rail.     The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G. 
Woodward,  who  packed  his  fruits  with  great  neat- 
ness.    They  were  first  wrapped   in   tissue  paper, 
then  surrounded  with   wood-wool.     This  was  far 
neater  than  the  wool  entirely  used  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wallis,  gardener  to   Mr.    R.    Sneyd,  Keele  Hall, 
.Staffordshire,  who  -Has  second.     In  both  cases  the 
fruit  travelled   without  blemish.     Another  class, 
the  prizes  given  by  The  Vegetable  Federal  Union, 
Memorial  Hall,    Farringdon   Street,   was   for  the 
best  collection  of  fruits.  Nuts,  and  pulses  to  illus- 
trate their  value  as  food  stuffs.     The  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  who  had  Apples,  Pears, 
Nuts, and  Grapes,  besides  other  things.  There  were 
a  few  other  classes,   the  prizes   being  offered  by 
Mr.  A.  Weir,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  Messrs.  Monro 
and  Webber. 
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Miscellaneous. 
This  formrfl  a  very  large  division  of  the  exhibi- 


tion.    Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  brought  from  Frogniore  a  splendid  exhibit, 
well  staged,  and  forming  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  show.     There  were  five   trophies,  so  to  say, 
each  surmounted  with  (irapes  and  a  Pine-apple. 
The  central  one  was  composed  of  Beum'  Bosc  and 
other  Pears.     At  each  corner  of  the  display  To- 
mato Frogmore  Selected  gave  bright  colour,  and 
the  margin  of  Plums,  running  the  whole  extent  of 
the  exhibit,  formed  a  delightful   finish.     A  long 
list  of  fruits  was  staged,  and  we  especiall3'  noted 
amongst  Apples  good  examples  of  Emperor  Alexan- 
der,  Lane's   Prince  ."Mbert,   Dr.   Harvey,  Ribston 
Pipiiin,  and  Small's  Admirable.     Of  Pears,  very 
fire  were  B.  Bachelier,   B.  d'Amanlis.   Marechal 
Vaillant,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
(iiatioli  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congies,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Fertility, 
and   Mme.   Treyve.     Melons,   Peaches    Lord  Pal- 
inerston  and  Late  Admirable  were  noteworthy  : 
also   (Jrapes,  grown  on    the   famous   Cumberland 
Lodge  Vine,  110  years  old,  and  now  bearing  '2:20U 
bunches.     'J  here  were  so  many  splendid  niiscel- 
lantous  dis|ilays,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  individua- 
lise when  all  weie  good.     A  very  fine  display  was 
made  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
whose  collection,  fortunately,  escaped  the  spring 
frosts.     The  fruits  were  very  rich  in  colour,  clean, 
and  handsome.     Of  Apples,  especially  noteworthy 
were  (ilcria  Mundi,  .\merican  Mother,  Bismarck, 
IVasgood's    Nonsuch,    Mere    de    Menage,    Cox's 
Pomona,    Emperor    Alexander,    .Alt'riston,    Cox's 
Orange    Pippin,    The    Queen,    and    New    Haw- 
thornden ;    whilst   of  Pears,  sjiecial   mention  may 
le  made  of  Maiie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Bosc,  B.  Hardy,  and  B.  Superfin. 
A    very   fine   collection    occupying    much    space 
came  from   Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Apples,  Peais,  and  autumn-fruiting  Raspberries 
were   the   chief   feature.     The  finest   Pears  were 
Nouvelle    Fulvie,    Huyshe's    Victoria,   Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  Doyenne  du   Comice,   Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,  Seckle   (excellent),   Ollivier  des  Serres, 
Doyenn§  Boussoch,  Deux   Saurs  and  Van  Mons 
Leon    Leclerc.      Particularly    fine    amongst    the 
Apples  were  Betty  Geeson,  Stone's  Pippin,  Hoary 
Morning,  Gravenstein  and  The  Queen,  whilst  we 
may  also  mention  that  fruits  were  shown  of  that 
excellent  Blackberry,  the  cut-leaved  Rubus  lacini- 
atus,   besides   the  Farleigh  Damson,  and   Plums 
Blue   Iraperatrice   and   Bryanstone   Green  Gage, 
besides  others.     Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
had  a  good  display,  amongst  the  Pears  especially 
noteworthy  being  fruits  of   Pitmaston   Duchess, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Marie  Louise, 
Fertility,  Beurre  Hardy  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
whilst  of  Apples  we  made  special  note  of  Golden 
Noble,  the  brilliantly  coloured  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Ribston  Pippin,   Peasgood's  Nonsuch,   Washing- 
ton, Stirling  Cattle  and  Cox's  Pomona.    The  Eng- 
lish  Fruit    and    Rose   Company,    Hereford,    had 
well-coloured   fruit,    as   it   usually   is   from    this 
county.     But  there  is  not  the  same  rich  colour 
this  year  as  last,  for  instance.     A   variety  named 
Bvfoid  Wonder  (Cranston's)  was  shown  ;  it  is  like 
Warner's  King.     Tom  Putt,  Duchess  of   Olden- 
burg,  Gold   Medal   (a    handsome-looking    fruit), 
Hawlhornden,  Pott's  Seedling,  Frogmore  Prolific 
and  Lady  Henniker  were  of  note.     The  collection 
numbering,  as  in  the  others,    many   kinds,  from 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  was  inte- 
resting.    This  firm    showed   splendid   Pears,  the 
fruits    of     C'haumontel,    Mme.    Treyve,     Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis,   Fondante   d'Automne,   Seckle,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Hardy  (exceptionally  good),  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  being 
of   note,   whilst   amongt  the  Apjiles  we  noticed 
splendid  examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Golden 
'   Reinette,    Lord    Suftield     and    Ribstcn    Pippin. 
Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  extremely  well,  showing  fine 
fruits  of  Apples,  Hollandbury,  Grenadier,  French 
Crab,  Blenheim  Orange,  Bismarck,  Golden   Spire 
and  Pott's  Seedling,  and  of  Pears  Marie  Louise 
and  Gratioli  r.f  Jersey.     From  Messrs.  W.  Gaymer 
and  Son,  Attleborough,  Norfolk,  came  a  collection 


of  cider  and  other  Apples,  and  from  Messrs. 
Peed,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  came  a 
large  collection,  the  fruits  being  exceptionally  line 
and  comprising  the  m.ajority  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned above,  the  fine  Apple  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County  being  conspicuous.  Mr.  A.  Weir, 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  had  fruit  packed 
in  cheap,  neat  boxes,  a  handy  way  for  market. 
Mr.  E.  Cuzner,  Fleet  Street,  showed  splendid 
French  fruit  imported  by  Messrs.  White  and  (Jo., 
Covent  (iarden,  the  fruit  comprising  French  Figs 
and  immense  fruits  of  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
besides  Apples.  Mr.  Clarke,  Farnham,  had  very 
fine  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros 
Colman,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Alicante  Grapes 
grown  without  htat.  Fruit,  chiefly  Apples,  came 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  The  School  of  Handicraft, 
Chertsey.  The  miscellaneous  division  also  com- 
prised exhibits  from  the  following.  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  superb  fruit  of  such  Penrs 
as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Gen.  Todtleben,  Belle 
de  Bruxelles,  and  Beurre  Superfin,  besides  delight- 
ful hardy  flowers  and  Dahlias,  representing  a  large 
selection  of  the  finest  types.  Messrs.  Cannell,  The 
Nurseries,  Swanley,  showed  Begonias,  creating  a 
brilliant  mass  of  colour,  their  seedling  Cocks- 
combs, Chrysanthemums,  and  a  rich  mass  of 
Dahlias.  Want  of  space  prevents  further  mention 
of  this  fine  exhibit.  Another  big  show  was  made 
by  Mr.  Ladharas,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton, 
a  leading  feature  being  a  mass  of  the  perpetual 
Pink  Ernest  Ladhams.  Mr.  Deverill  showed  his 
pedigree  Onions,  as  Lord  Keeper,  Anglo-Spanish, 
Red  Globe  all  of  large  size  and  clean.  Mr.  Roffey, 
Croydon,  had  a  quantity  of  his  Improved  Tele- 
graph (.'ucumber.  Mr.  Ladds,  Swanley,  had  three 
seedling  Grapes  of  promise,  especially  the  one 
named  Mi■^s  Ladds,  a  cross  with  Alicante  and  Gros 
Colman  ;  it  is  of  fine  appearance,  the  bunches 
and  berries  large.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  N., 
had  a  splendid  group  of  hardy  flowers,  and  also  a 
collection  of  Pears,  especially  fine  being  Beurre 
Diel,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Gen. 
Todtleben  and  Glou  Morceau.  Their  display  of 
Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  was  of  note. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs. 
Turner,  previously  described,  whilst  from  Mr. 
.Terrome,  Teddington,  came  the  Blue  Runner 
Bean.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
two  dishes  of  alpine  Strawberries,  one  of  Sutton's 
Alpine,  the  bright  red  fruits  exceptionally  fine, 
and  the  other  an  improved  form  of  Alpine  (red 
and  white).  These  excellent  fruits  were  gathered 
from  the  open  ground,  the  plants  being  from  seed 
sown  April,  189.'?.  They  were  transplanted  the 
same  year,  and  have  been  in  continuous  bearing 
for  three  months.  Messrs.  Sutton  also  showed 
their  Al  and  Prize  Runner  Beans.  Mr.  Webster, 
Gordon  Castle,  sent  six  varieties  of  Plums,  and 
remarkably  fine  Oranges  came  from  Mr.  H. 
Taunton,  Rose  Bank,  Sutton.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  very  fine  exhibit  of  Cactus, 
.show  and  single  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Scale  and 
Co.,  Sevcnoaks.  Mr.  Wells,  Redhill,  sent  early 
Chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  previously 
noted.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway,  had  several  varieties  of  French  Cannas, 
as  Antoine  Barton,  yellow,  barred  with  red. 
Admiral  Gervais,  crimson,  with  yellow  margin, 
and  Alphonse  Bouvier,  crimson. 


and  petals,  set  off  by  a  purplj  colu  un   and   lip, 
deeper  at  the  base. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— During  tho 

past  week  both  tho  days  and  nights  have  been  un- 
se.a.«onably  cold,  and  on  the  nights  preceding  the 
■iSth  and  'JSth  of  last  month  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer showed  ."{'  and  4°  of  frost.  The  recent 
spell  of  cold  weather  has  so  chilled  the  ground 
that  the  readings  at  both  I  foot  and  -!  feet  deep 
are  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  In  the 
previous  week,  it  may  be  remembered,  they  weic 
iiigher.  No  rain  fell  during  the  week,  and  the 
weather  has  been  much  brighter  than  of  late,  tie 
duration  of  bright  sunshine  for  the  four  days  end- 
ing Sunday  averaging  6J  hours.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, has  still  come  almost  entirely  from  some 
northerly  or  easterly  point  of  the  compiss.  Dur- 
ing September  there  were  but  four  days  and  nine 
nights  which  were  in  any  way  unseasonably  warm. 
Rain  fell  on  but  eleven  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  only  about  It  inches,  which  is  rather 
more  than  an  inch  less  than  the  average  for  the 
month.  On  seven  daj-s  no  sunshine  at  all  w-as  re- 
corded, and  on  five  others  the  sun  shone  for  less 
than  an  hour.  The  atmosphere  was,  as  a  rule, 
unusually  calm,  but  what  little  wind  there  was 
came  on  510  hours,  or  twenty-one  days,  from 
some  point  between  N.  and  E. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Drill" Hall,  James'  St. ,  Victoria  St., 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  when  a  large 
display  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  anticipated.  At  3 
o'clock  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Scar- 
borough, will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "How  to  Popu- 
larise Orchid  (irowing." 

The  English  Flower  Garden. — The  third 
edition  of  this  book  is  out  of  print.  It  will  be 
again  revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  will  be 
added.  I  should  like  to  give  in  future  editions 
plans  of  the  most  beautiful  English  flower  gardens, 
showing  not  merely  the  plan,  but  also  the  plant- 
ing, and  if  any  friend  or  sympathiser  knows  a 
garden  that  really  satisfies  him  in  plan  and  plant- 
ing, I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it. — W.  R. 

Mr  Henry  Shepherd,  who  is  such  an  excel- 
lent fruit  cultivator,  having  distinguished  him- 
SL'lf,  we  think,  very  much  in  raising  fruit  trees  on 
their  own  roots  from  cuttings  and  layers,  is  about 
to  leave  his  present  nursery  at  Capel,  near  Dork- 
ing, owing  to  the  expiration  of  thelease,  and  is  open 
to  an  engagement  with  any  gentleman  greatly  in- 
terested in  fruit  culture.  We  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  his  ability  as  a  fruitgrower  in  past 
issues  of  The  Garden. 


Orchids  at  Kew. — When  at  Kew  recently  we 
noticed  several  interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  in 
the  house  .set  apart  for  their  culture.  A  bright 
mass  of  colour  was  made  by  ,a  charming  group  of 
plants  of  Spathoglottis  Fortunei,  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  species.  It  has  narrow  grassy  leaves 
and  slender  spikes  of  flowers,  these  crowded  to- 
gether at  the  apex.  Individually  they  are  bright 
yellow,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  relieved  with 
"brown.  Another  pleasing  species  at  this  season  is 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  which  has  deep  green  leaves 
and  tall  crimson  spikes,  beaiing  at  the  apex  a 
mass  of  rich  lilac-coloured  flowers,  spotted  with  a 
deep  colour.  Also  of  note  were  the  splendid  Catt- 
leya  Dowiana  var.  aurea  and  the  (|uietly  coloured 
C.  Alexandnv,  which  has  quite  olive-green  sepals 


Names  of  fruit. — //.  S.,   Bishnp's  Cnstle.—l, 
Doyenne  du  Comice;  2,  B  own   Beurre  ;  3,  VHVulam  ; 

4  and  5,  specimens  too  poor  to  identify A.  Spaikt^s, 

— Kiadly  number    specimens. H.    /.    Wilha)n<:. — 

Autumn  Bergamot. C.  S.   P. — Apple  Early  Jlar- 

garet ;  Pear  Brown  Beurre. W.  A. — 1,  Black  Wor- 
cester ;    2,    Brown    Beurre;    3,    not    recognised;    4, 

liiihop's  Thumb  (probably);  5,  Jersey    Grntioli. ■ 

Uakenhead  and  Co. — Apple  Eymer. Dunham  Wns- 

.-■pi;. — 1,  Pear  Baronne  de  Mello  ;  2,  Carlisle   God  iu  ; 
'i,  Cellini;  4,  not  recognised. 

Names  of  plants. — .4.  fft'iifi/.— l,Bulbopbyllum 
truttatura ;    2,    Dendrobium     denudans ;    3,  D.  erise- 

tiorum. S.  B. — V<  ur  Dendrobiara  will  l>e  either  D. 

speciosum   or  the  variety   IliUi,  not   possible   to  say 

fiom  TOur  description  ;  see  note  on  another  pige. 

ir.    T.,  Brighinn. — All  species  of   Lomarias ;  1,  prs- 
siWy  L.  gibba.  but  a  very  imperfect  frond  ;  2.  L.  fluvii- 

tilis;  3,  L,  Spicant ;  4,  L.  Borjana. S.  N.  Tebhs.— 

1,    Loasa   kteritia ;    2,   Eriger™  rupeslris;  4,  Aster 
diiTasug  var,  borizontalis ;  4.  Zuischneria  californiia; 

,">,  Peperomia  resedaeflora  ;  Ct,  Fuchsia  cylindr!ea.-| 

Mrs.   A.  Longman. — 1,  Gtilium  saxalile  ;    2,  Pedica- 

laris  sylvatica. J.  Hfns'.aic.— Veronica  Anderson!. 

S.   H.    7)'.— Alonsoa     linifolia. Tlio.t.    May. — 

Tecoraa  radicans.     We   cannot  undertake   to   supply 

names  of   plants   and   frnit   by  pist. Label   with 

Dublin. post-mark  (Sept.  3)  received,  but  no  parcel. 

.4)1011.— 1,  next  week;  2,  Viburnum  Opulus;  3,  next 
week. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

After  a  spring  which  was  not  at  all  unfavourable 
to  the  proper  growth  of  the  youn^  plants,  frost 
varying  in  severity,  but  pretty  general  over  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  occurred  towards  the  end 
of  May.  From  the  north  as  well  as  the  south 
ca.ses  came  to  my  knowledge  of  damage  done  to 
the  growing  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums,  in 
some  instances  a  foot  or  more  of  their  length 
being  quite  crippled,  and  many  plants  had  to 
be  out  back  to  live  portions.  But,  favoured 
afterwards  by  a  spell  of  more  genial  weather, 
new  growth  formed  and  progressed  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  by  midsummer  the  plants 
had  a  cheering  aspect.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  bright  sunshine  and  cloudy  times,  ac- 
companied with  rain,  have  followed  each  other 
in  turns  ;  consequently  Chrysanthemums  gene- 
rally have  grown  to  a  greater  height  than  usual, 
in  some  cases  being  abnormally  tall.  The 
hardened  wood  and  leaves,  which  are  so  pleas- 
ing to  the  grower,  have  been  met  with  les.s  fre- 
quently this  autumn  than  last,  especially  where 
stimulants  have  not  been  intelligently  applied, 
or  ratlier  firmly  withheld. 

Evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the  au- 
tumn flower  is  aliundant  on  every  side,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  grow  the 
plants  remarkably  well,  although  differing  some- 
what in  their  method.s,  one  using  pots  of  large 
dimensions  and  trusting  to  gigantic  stems  to 
bear  the  desired  huge  blossoms,  another  em- 
ploying smaller  sized  pots,  clinging  to  the  belief 
that  growth  of  medium  strength  will  give  tlie 
better  flower.  I  shall  watch  with  some  interest 
the  results  obtained  in  the  several  collections  I 
have  lately  seen.  I  cannot  help  noticing,  how- 
ever, that  although  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  part  of  Chrysanthemum  culture 
Ls  understood  by  a  great  many,  there  are  also 
many  who  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
phase  known  as  securing  the  bud.  The  plant 
may  be  well  grown,  it  matters  not  how  well, 
but  if  the  flower-bud  be  set  at  a  time  unsuit- 
able for  each  particular  variety,  then  the 
results  will  be  other  than  satisfactory.  I  am 
thinking  of  course  of  tliose  (and  they  are  many) 
who  cultivate  the  flower  for  large  individual 
bhnmis.  The  value  of  taking  the  most  minute 
uotes^concerning  every  kind  would  be  felt  by 
all  who  take  such  jjains  to  obtain  the  perfect 
specnnens.  Generally  tlie  buds  have  come  at  a 
capital  time,  especially  with  the  incurved  kinds, 
^"'l. I  hope  to  see  fine  examples  of  these  at  the 
exhibitions.  The  Queen  family  appears  promis- 
ing, those  of  the  Princess  group  look  plump,  and 
the  Teck  section  i.s  more  forward  than  usual. 
Here  are  the  three  principal  divisions  of  this 
old  and  fascinating  class  of  Chrysanthemums 
which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  driven  out  of  culti- 
vation by  the  more  showy  Japanese  varieties,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  more  than  one  of 
the  types  grown  only  a  few  years  back.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  l)e  increasing  regard  for  the  more 
formal  incurved,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
enthusiasts  engaged  in  the  work  of  liybridisiiig, 
and  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
desirable  sorts  with  higher  colours  wanted  so 
badly  in  this  class. 


The  wonderfully  diversified  Japanese  sorts  are 
abundant  everywhere,  and  the  keen  desire  for 
novelty  evident  too.  Mine.  Carnot  is  to  be  the 
finest  white  in  existence  ;  Le  Colosse  Greuoblois 
the  biggest  flower  yet  seen.  Our  American 
cousins  send  us  Niveum,  \V.  G.  Newitt,  and  The 
Queen,  each  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  its  way, 
but  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  these  points  we  must 
wait  a  short  time  longer.  All  I  have  named, 
however,  and  many  more  exhibit  promise  of 
very  great  things.  Meantime  I  would  like  to 
note  the  uude.sirable  notoriety  the  lovely  yellow 
Golden  Wedding  has  obtained  this  season. 
Complaints  of  its  collapse  come  from  districts 
as  far  apart  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
south  coast,  and  in  all  instances  the  decay  seems 
rapid.  The  shoot  to-day  may  appear  healthy  and 
growing,  but  on  the  morrow  it  is  scorched  and 
dead.  I  have  thought  the  wet  season  and  over- 
feeding with  stimulants  may  have  been  the 
cause,  and  still  think  sappy  growth  is  the  origin 
of  the  mischief.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
constitution  of  the  variety  has  been  consider- 
ably imjiaired  by  over-propagation.  Although 
one  of  the  very  strongest  of  Chrysanthemums, 
it  may  seem  curious  that  it  is  among  the  most 
difficult  to  root  in  winter  and  spring,  and  hun- 
dreds of  plants  are  to  be  seen  which  had  a  cou- 
sideral)le  amount  of  forcing  in  the  early  stages. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  it  in  this  country  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
understand  its  treatment,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  in  another  year  it  will  not  be  so  deceptive. 

1  would,  however,  grow  it  in  a  small  pot,  not 
larger  than  an  8-inch,  thereby  restricting  its 
root-room  and  curbing  its  grossness.  Not  one 
of  my  plants  of  Golden  Wedding  has  beliaved 
in  the  manner  so  general,  and  these  are  all  in 
small  pots. 

The  season  will  be  remembered  f<ir  the  con- 
stant war  against  insect  pests,  especially  the 
earwig  ;  green-fly  and  mildew  have  been  only  too 
much  in  evidence.  One  need  not  go  far  to  per- 
ceive the  fact  that  the  culture  for  large  blooms, 
whether  intended  for  exhibition  or  not,  is  not 
decreasing,  and  a  style  of  growth  noted  by 
"E.  M."(p.  20O)  when  describing  "  Chry.san- 
themums  at  Bearwood  "  is  a  method  which  may 
well  be  followed.  By  topping  the  plants  to 
render  them  dwarF,  and  then  allowing  half  a 
dozen  or  more  shoots  each  to  develop  a  bloom, 
exceedingly  handsome  .specimens  can  be  had. 
Another  mode  is  striking  the  cuttings  late  in  the 
spring,  growing  three  plants  in  a  pot,  each  to 
carry  one  bloom.  I  have  tried  a  large  number  of 
soitiin  this  manner,  and  many  of  them  barely 

2  feet  high  have  bloom-buds  of  extra  jjromise. 
Should  they  finish  as  expected  to  do,  we  get  a 
most  excellent  method  of  lessening  the  absurd 
height  of  many  Chrysanthemunis.  My  impre.s- 
sioiLS  of  thc!  season  are  these  :  As  far  as  exhibi- 
tions go,  the  competition  will  be  very  keen  and 
the  blooms  as  highly  developed  as  ever.  New 
varieties  will  be  as  numerous  and  beautiful  as 
in  any  jirevious  year.  H.   S.   L. 


feet  high,  the  blooms  being  produced  in  abund- 
ance. The  colour  is  a  rich  golden  yellow,  remind- 
ing one  much  of  that  charming  variety  so  seldom 
seen  nowadays,  Fulcon. 

Chrysanthemum    Mme.    H.    Jacotot.— In 

form  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the  petals  this 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  reminds  one  very  much 
of  the  November  flowering  variety  Mine.  Octavie 
Mirbeau.  The  difference  in  colour  is  that  Mme. 
H.  Jacotot  is  more  heavily  suffused  with  amar- 
anth, deepening,  of  course,  towards  the  centre. 
So  well  does  it  succeed,  that  capital  blooms 
can  be  had  from  plants  flowering  in  the  open  at 
the  present  time.  As  an  early  flo%\ering  out-of- 
door  sort  it  is  a  decided  acquisition,  growing  but 
3  feet  high  and  flowering  profusely. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Commandant  Blusset.— 
This,  one  of  M.  Calvat's  1893  introductions, 
gives  promise  of  being  superior  to  many  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation.  If  it  does  not  cjuite  oust 
M.  Bernard  from  its  position  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  amaranth-coloured  section,  it  will  go  a  good 
way  towards  doing  so  and  making  this  type  of 
Japanese  flower  immensely  popular.  In  colour 
the  florets  are  purple-amaranth,  with  a  silvery 
reverse.  It  grows  from  8  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and 
carries  an  ample  supply  of  good  foliage. 


SHOUT  NO TES. — CUB YSA N THEM UMS. 


Chrysanthemum    A.    Chansson.  —  As    an 

early  flowering  Japanese  variety  this  can  be  re- 
commended. It  reminds  one  very  much  of  Dr. 
Masters,  which  is  seldom  seen  now-adays  except 
in  che  largest  collections.  The  florets  are  long, 
narrow,  and  slightly  twisted  at  the  point.  While 
unfolding,  the  blooms  in  the  centre  represent  a 
golden  ball,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  being  of 
that  tint.  The  habit  of  growth  is  most  desirable, 
never  exceeding  2  feet  high. 

Chrysanthemum  E.  Rowbottom. — Those 
who  require  a  free-flowering,  dwarf-growing  yel- 
low Chij'santhemum  during  October  should  not 
omit  to  secure  the  above.  As  a  decorative  sort  of 
dwarf  habit  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse  at  the 
time  named  this  has  no  equal.     It  grows  but  2 


Chrysanthemum    October   Queen.  —  The 

colour  of  this  medium-sized  Ootober-flowcring  variety, 
beloDging  to  the  Japanese  section,  is  flesh-pink.  The 
florets  reflex  evenly,  making  a  compact  full-centred 
b'.oom. 

Chrysanthemum  The  Don. — This  pompon 
grows  t)ut  2  feet  high,  and  as  it  flowers  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  opon  border,  it  is  deserving  fif  attention. 
The  colour  is  lilac,  witli  a  deep  rose  suffusion,  the 
flowers  being  small  acd  neat. 

Chrysanthemum  Samuel  Barlow.— As  a 
continuous  flowering  variety  right  through  the  autumn, 
commencing  in  September,  and  of  a  dwarf  habit,  this 
narrow-petalled  Japanese  sort  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    The  colour,  salmon-pink,  is  pleasing. 

Chrysanthemum  Gloire  de  Mezin. — As  a 
decorative  variety  tliis  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  col- 
lection ;  the  bronzy  colour  reminds  one  very  much  of 
that  of  the  sport,  Thos.  Stevenson,  obtained  a  few 
years  since  from  Criterion,  but  which  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. 

Chrysanthemum  Mile.  Therese  Rey.— No 
Chrysanthemum  ever  came  so  quickly  to  the  front  as 
this  Japanese  variety  did  last  year.  It  is  pleasing  to 
tind  that  it  promises  to  maintain  its  reputation  daring 
the  coming  seas")n.  Not  only  as  an  exhibition  flower, 
but  as  a  decorative  variety  it  promises  well. 

Chrysanthemum  Longfellow.— Where  pure 
white  blooms  are  required  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  this  small- 
flowered  Chrysanthemum  should  be  grown.  The 
flowers  are  as  pure  fronr  the  open  border  as  from 
under  glass.  It  is  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  grows  but  3 
foct  high. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  B.  Spaulding.— One  of 
the  many  kinds  raised  in  lbi*3,  this  Japanese  kind  bids 
fair  to  become  popular.  Its  colour  is  a  pleasing  lemon- 
jellow.  The  petals,  split  at  the  end,  are  very  long,  the 
whole  forming  a  large  and  promising  flower.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  most  desirable,  being  stocky  and  well 
clothed  with  foliage. 

Chrysanthemum  Harry  Balsey.— We  have 
none  too  many  varieties  in  the  Japanese  section  with 
flesh-pink  coloured  petals,  at  d  therefore  the  subject  of 
this  note  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  As  a 
market  variety  it  has  a  great  reputation.  The  petals 
are  broad,  incurving  slightly  at  the  tips,  which  gives  it 
a  character  quite  its  own. 

Chrysanthemum  Rose  Queen. — The  colour 
of  this  October-flowering  variety  is  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  rose.  It  belongs  to  the  reflexed  section,  and 
is  an  excellent  sort  either  for  giving  cut  flowers  in 
quantity  or  for  the  eniliellishment  of  the  herbaceous 
border  at  a  time  when  the  beauty  of  the  regular  occu- 
pants is  on  the  wane.  This  grows  but  3  feet  high  and 
flowers  profusely. 

Chrysanthemum  General  Hawkes.— This 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  the  early-flowering  sec- 
tion.    The   reverse   of   its  deep   rich   crimson-claret 
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petals  is  silver,  and  as  thoy  aro  lonjj  and  inclined  to 
droop,  the  flower  when  fully  expanded  has  quite  an 
attractive  appearance,  especially  when  the  blooms 
untold  under  fflass.  It  grows  with  me  about  4  feet 
hi'^'h,  and  belongs  to  the  .Japanese  section. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum   Mile.  Ijouise   Leroy. — 

For  flowering  under  glass  in  October  this  pure  white 
Japanese  variety  has  few  ecjinls.  For  the  amateur 
cultivator  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  grow,  as 
it  is  of  easy  culture  and  gives  full,  medium-sized 
blooms,  which  are  extremely  useful  iu  any  form.  The 
florets  are  toothed,  renderina  them  more  attractive 
perhaps  than  when  quite  smooth. 

Malt  dust  for  Chrysanthemums.— This  is 

a  valuable  as  well  as  a  chea[)  fertiliser  for  Chry- 
santhemums if  emploj'ed  as  a  top-dressing  to  the 
plants  in  August.  A  good  way  to  prepare  it  is 
to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  turfy  loam, 
thoroughly  well  soaking  the  mass  with  liquid 
manure  first,  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  soil 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  repeating  the  applica- 
tion when  the  first  dressing  is  full  of  roots.  Here- 
abouts it  is  used  as  a  fertiliser  for  grass  land  with 
good  results.— E.  M.,  Swaiinwre  Par/:,  Haul!.. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Cattleya  labiata  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
Orchids  in  bloom  now,  and  in  a  good  collection 
one  gets  great  variety  in  the  shape,  size  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Thi.s  is  unquestionably  a 
great  charm,  and  in  the  group  of  plants  at  the 
Drill  Hall  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  one  noticed 
the  many  shades  of  colour,  varying  from  delicate 
rose  to  deepest  crimson  in  the  lip.  Amateurs  who 
want  bright  showy  Orchids  at  this  season  of  the 
year  should  grow  the  forms  of  this  type  freely. 

Moths  on  fruit  trees.— The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture are  advi.'ied  that  the  season  is  approaching 
when  the  winter  moth  and  other  dangerous  moths 
will  commence  laying  their  eggs.  It  has  there- 
fore been  deemed  expedient  to  warn  fruit  growers 
on  this  subject,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  dimin- 
ishing the  danger,  and  they  have  issued  a  com- 
prehensive flyleaf  giving  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. Copies  of  this  leaflet  are  to  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  and  post  free  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall 
Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of  application  so 
addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 

Anemone  japonica  alba.— I  beg  to  enclose 
some  blooms  and  foliage  of  my  latest  improvement 
in  Anemone  japonica  alba  for  your  inspection  and 
opinion.  It  is  a  wonderfully  free  bloomer.  It 
does  not  grow  so  tall,  but  is  more  robust  than  the 
parent,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  two 
seedlings  of  Anemone  japonica  Lady  Ardilaun. 
It  is  perfectly  distinct  from  any  I  have  here.  I 
have  it  in  large  masses,  and  it  is  admired  by  all 
who  see  it.— Andrew  CiJiruELL,  A.ihford,  Comj, 
Co.  (•'alirriy,  Ireland. 

*,*  Semi-double  blooms,  quite  4  inches  across, 
stained  with  lilac  on  the  outside  divisions.— Ed. 

A  18-feet  frond  of  the  common  Bracken. 

—Lord  Beaconstield  was  critised  for  stating,  in 
some  incident  in  one  of  his  latest  novels,  that  the 
common  Bracken  hid  either  deer  or  men  walking 
amongst  it.  That  would  imply  that  the  Bracken 
was  7  feet  high  or  more.  I  have  seen  fronds  !l 
feet  long,  but  a  frond  12  feet  long  will,  I  imagine, 
break  the  record.  That  is  the  exact  length  ^of  a 
frond  (from  the  root  to  its  topmost  extremity) 
found  by  Lady  Wharnclift'e  in  the  wood  heie  the 
other  day,  and  now  stretched  out  on  a  12-feet 
pole  in  tlie  hall  here.  The  Bracken  is  very  rank 
where  it  was  found. — ,J.  Simi'son,   Worlky. 

Bouvardias  in  the  open.  —  One  would 
scarcely  have  thought  that  Bouvardias  would  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  open  in  such  a  season  as  the  pre- 
sent, but  a  group  of  them  on  a  warm,  sunny 
border  at  Kew  has  been  very  bright  with  flowers. 
This  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  tried  at  Kew, 
and  with  certainly  happy  results.     All   the  varie- 


ties may  be  thus  grown,  but  the  best  arc  those  of 
distinct  shade,  such  as  President  Cleveland,  which 
is  one  of  the  brightest  in  colour,  the  flowers  of 
a  showy  reddish  scarlet.  Humboldti  corymbillora 
seems  also  very  satisfactory  in  the  open,  the 
flowers  large,  pure  white  and  produced  in  a  bold 
truss.  Vreelandi  and  the  bushy  splendens  are 
also  of  note  ;  in  fact,  all  the  finer  varieties  may 
be  planted  in  the  open,  choosing  a  warm  soil  and 
sunny  spot. 

The  Cornish  Heath.— Groups  of  this  are  de- 
lightful throughout  the  autumn  right  into  the 
winter,  and  often  it  continues  blooming  till  the 
first  buds  of  the  spring  Heath  .show  colour.  All 
Heaths  are  profuse  in  bloom,  but  few  keep  up  such 
a  long  succession  as  this.  It  flowers  the  whole 
length  of  the  year's  shoot,  and  some  of  these  now 
show  !l  inches  of  faded  flowers  and  .3  inches  of 
flowers  in  perfection  and  buds  yet  to  expand. 
The  type  itself  lias  flowers  of  a  soft  rosy  pink 
colour,  but  there  are  darker  and  pure  white  gar- 
den forms  equally  as  free  and  lasting  in  bloom. 

Physalis  Alkekengi   Franchetti.— This  is 

a  remarkable  plant,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  It  is  really  a 
distinct  species,  as  although  Uke  the  familiar 
Winter  Cherry  in  character,  it  is  scarcely  close 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety.  The  shoots 
are  ver}'  sturdy  and  bear  a  wealth  of  large  leaves, 
whilst  the  inflated  calyces  are  fully  three  times 
the  size  of  those  of  the  type.  We  hope  that  it 
will  grow  as  freely,  because  such  a  bold  handsome 
plant  as  this  is  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
calyx  in  the  winter  months,  the  crimson  and 
yellow  colouring  being  very  rich  and  striking. 
The  Winter  Cherry  might  be  made  more  use  of 
for  winter  decorations  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
The  calyces  last  long  in  beauty  and  look  pleasing 
with  dried  tirasses. 

Two  fine  new  Orchids  shown  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Poyal  Horticultural  Society  are 
worthy  of  note.  One  named  Cattleya  labiata 
Foleyana  came  from  Mr.  G.  Owen.  Selwood, 
Rotherham.  It  is  a  charming  flower,  large,  and 
of  delicate  colour,  the  narrow  sepals  being  tinted 
with  a  lovely  rose-purple  shade,  the  lip  deep 
crimson  with  a  white,  much  frilled  margin,  whilst 
a  sutt'usion  of  intense  yellow  enriches  the  throat. 
Mr.  C.  .J.  Lucas  brought  from  the  Warnham  Court 
collection,  Horsham,  a  form  of  C.  Hardyana  named 
marmorata,  which  is  remarkably  distinct,  blending 
together  the  characteristic  colouring  of  C.  gigas 
and  C.  aurea.  The  sepals  are  deep  old  gold 
colour,  faintly  suffused  with  rose,  the  petals  wavj' 
and  deep  crimson,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  superb 
colour,  rich  velvety  crimson,  upper  part  old  gold, 
veins  of  the  same  tone  running  along  the  inner  face 
of  the  side  lobes. 

Phalsenopsis  Lowi.— Whilst  it  is  one  of  the 
daintiest  and  most  charming  of  the  varieties  of 
Phahvnopsis,  P.  Lowi  is  unfortunately  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  good 
health,  even  of  that  wayward  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  lowlands  of  Borneo  and  Moulmein, 
and  was  first  introduced  to  cultivation  in  lJiG2, 
but  it  is  only  by  successive  importations  that  its 
existence  in  our  collections  can  be  maintained. 
It  has  deep  green  leaves  tinged  with  purple. 
These  are  about  4  inches  long  by  1^  inches  to 
■2  inches  broad,  and  pointed.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  slender  raceme,  which  is  usually  about 

1  foot  long  and  carries  from  five  to  eight  blooms, 
but  on  unusually  fine  specimens  I  have  seen  close 
upon  twenty  flowers  on  a  branching  spike  between 

2  feet  and  3  feet  long.  The  flowers  are  each  from 
U  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  sepals  and 
pet.als  of  a  pale  purple  ;  the  lip  has  a  violet- 
purple  central  lobe  and  somewhat  paler  side  lobes. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  curious 
pale  purple  apex  of  the  column — a  curving  beak- 
like organ  like  an  elephant's  trunk  in  miniature. 
The  finest  plants  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  Phahenop- 
sis  were  grown  on  teak  rafts  and  had  a  little 
Sphagnum  about  the  roots.  They  were  kept  in 
a  very  moi.^t,  warm  pit,  used  chiefly  for  projiagat- 
ing  tropical   plants,  and  where  in  consequence  a 


nearly  saturated  atmosphere  w.as  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  carefully  excluded.— B. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. —Although  many 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  cultivated  Onci- 
diunis  within  the  last  twelve  years,  none  of  them 
introduced  such  a  distinct  break  into  the  genus 
as  did  0.  .Jonesianum.  This  species  has  scarcely 
any  pseudo-bulb,  the  functions  usually  fulfilled 
by  that  part  of  the  plant  in  this  instance  de- 
volving on  the  thick  cylindrical  leaves,  whoso 
fleshy  texture  and  leathery  epidermis  make  them 
.admirable  reservoirs  of  moisture.  One  leaf  is 
borne  on  a  pseudo-bulb  and  it  nearly  always  hangs 
downwards  ;  it  varies  in  length  from  6  inches  to' 
12  inches,  and  is  quite  terete,  except  for  a  groove 
running  down  one  side.  The  spikes  vary  a  good 
deal  in  size  according  to  the  several  forms  of 
this  species.  We  have  them  now  varying  from 
•S  inches  to  IJ  feet  in  length  and  with'six  to 
twelve  flowers.  The  flower  is  2  inches  in  length, 
slightly  less  in  width,  the  chief  feature  being  the 
lip,  the  central  lobe  of  which  is  pure  white  and 
measures  \h  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  creamy  white,  marked  with  well-defined 
red  spots,  both  they  and  the  lip  being  prettily 
frilled  at  the  margins.  This  species  should  be 
grown  on  blocks  of  wood  and  suspended  in  a  light 
position  near  the  glass  in  a  moist,  warm  house. 
It  is  a  native  of  Paraguay  and  was  first  imported 
in  1SS.3. 

The  dwarf  Furze. — The  Furze  has  been  frr- 
(juently  praised  as  a  really  useful  and  beautiful 
plant  to  grow  in  bold  masses  where  other  things 
are  not  likely  to  succeed,  but  the  variety  under 
notice  is  choicer  still,  for  it  bursts  out  into  full 
flower  when  most  things  are  putting  on  their 
autumn  garb,  and  is  bright  and  gaj'  with  blossom 
long  after  many  shrubs  are  leafless.  A  slender, 
graceful  bush  rareh'  more  than  a  yard  high,  some- 
what drooping  m  habit  and  elegant  in  aspect,  it 
might  be  planted  in  many  places  where  the  com- 
mon Furze  would  be  too  large  and  coarse.  Its 
flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  kind,  but  profusely  crowded  on  the  shoots 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Large  groups  of 
this  Furze  would  give  a  welcome  brightness  to 
many  .spots  about  the  garden  groundsat  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  in  coverts  where  ornamental 
effect  is  desired  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
it  at  the  present  time.  All  the  Furzes  trans- 
plant badly,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  reason  of 
their  scarcity  in  gardens,  but  they  are  easily  es- 
tablished by  sowing  seed.  A  piece  of  ground 
just  dug  over  to  make  a  seed-bed  and  sown  with 
seed  of  this  Furze  would  want  no  more  attention, 
as  the  seeds  soon  germinate,  and  the  young  plants 
manage  to  hold  their  own  and  get  the  better  of 
native  vegetation  if  they  have  a  little  start. 

Crinum  Moorei. — In  the  beds  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  there  are  several  groups 
of  this  fine  bulbous  plant,  whose  large  white 
flowers,  borne  on  tall,  erect  scapes,  have  for  some 
weeks  past  produced  a  most  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
a  native  of  Natal,  where  it  is  said  to  occur  in 
considerable  abundance.  Although  it  may  with 
careful  watching  and  in  exceptionally  favoured 
positions,  live  when  planted  out  of  doors,  it  is  as 
a  cool  greenhouse  plant  that  it  succeeds  the  best. 
It  flowers  in  greatest  abundance  when  grown  in  a 
large  pot  or  tub  and  allowed  to  become  somewhat 
pot-bound.  It  may  then  be  stood  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  and  housed  in  autumn  when 
the  flowers  appear.  In  winter,  water  is  required 
in  only  very  small  quantities,  and  when  planted 
out  in  conservatory  or  winter  garden  borders  it 
should  be  entirely  withheld  from  the  time  the 
flowers  fade  until  growth  lecommences  in  spring. 
During  the  growing  season  manure  water  should 
be  frc(iuently  supplied  to  pot  plants.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  scapes  each  2  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
and  from  six  to  eight  are  borne  on  each,  two  to 
four  of  which  are  open  at  one  time.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  are  usually  flushed  with 
i-ose.  but  there  is  a  pure  white  form  named  album. 
The  flower  when  fully  spread  out  measures  6  inches 
to  N  inches  in  diameter. — B. 
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COLDHAM  HALL. 

Thi.s  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  is  .situated 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  hall  stands  on  nearly  the  summit  of  a 
liill  and  is  approached  through  part  of  the  dis- 
tance by  an  avenue,  which  gives  the  mansion 
and  park  a  striking  a[>pearance  from  the  road 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  the  grounds  are 
many  old  trees,  including  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Rokewodes  and  Gages,  of  Heuham  Hall,  one 
of  the  former  proprietors  liaving  been  executed 
in  1005  for  his  alleged  implication  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  The  mansion  was  built  in  1.575 
by  one  of  the  Rokewodes,  and  has  been  occupied 
by  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Gage 
and  Bristol  families,  and  also,  so  it  is  .said,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Young,  who  carried  out  lii.s  chief 
work  in  the  deepening  and  pulverisation  of  the 
soU  in  his  not  di.stant  estate  of  Bradfield  Com- 


ing the  winter  and  autumn  months  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  severe.  It  is  the  large  radical  leaves, 
that  are  produced  soon  after  the  stem  dies  down, 
which  show  the  variegation  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  and  a  clump  of  about  a  dozen  bulbs  will 
form  an  effective  mass. 


Orchids. 


L.ELIA  ANCEPS. 

L.«LIA  ANCEPS  and  its  varieties  bloom  during 
the  winter  months,  generally  in  December  and 
January,  at  which  time  their  handsome  flowers 
are  very  valuable.  Lselia  anceps  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  for  about  sixty  years, 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  it,  followed  shortly  after- 
wards by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton, 
who  were  the  first  to  discover  a  white  form, 
which  is  named  L.  anceps  Dawsoui,  and  is  at 


son-purple,    with   a   bright   yellow   disc.     The 
\  plants,  especially  the  dark-flowered  kinds,  may 
be  grown  in  the  Mexican  house  or  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  they  can  re- 
ceive a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
sunsliine.     The  white  varieties,  mostly  coming 
I  from  the  Pacific  side  of  South  America,  succeed 
and  flower  more  freely  if  given  a  little  more 
heat  under  cultivaticm  than  the  others.     Either 
1  baskets  or  blocks  of  wood  are  mo.st  suitable  for 
I  these,  as  they  are  more  easily  suspended  near 
I  the    glass,  and    also    on  account    of  their   re- 
quiring but  little  material  around  their  roots. 
Whilst  in  active  growth  these  plants  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  but  when  the  growths 
are   finished  only  suflicient  just  to  keep  them 
plump   will    suffice.     But   few    of   the   purple- 
petalled  flowers  have  received  varietal  names, 
the  most  distinct  being 

L.  ANCEP.-i  Barkeriana.     In  this  kind  the  petals 
and  sepals  are  narrower  than  in  the  type  and  of 'a 


Coldltam  Hall,  Suffolk.    Enyraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photo/jraph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Rohimun-,  Dublin. 


l)ust.  This  zealous  di.sciple  of  Jethro  Tull 
and  author  of  the  "Annals  of  Agriculture" 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  the  deeper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  in  his  day,  and  the  entire 
district,  of  which  Coldham  Hall  and  the  parish 
of  Staniiingfield  formed  1455  acres,  felt  the 
fuU  force  of  the  new  movement.  In  later 
years  Coldham  Hall  has  been  subjected  to 
several  changes  of  ownership  and  tenants. 
Such  changes  are  severe  ordeals  to  ancient 
mansinns  and  their  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  soil  is  fertile,  as  is  sliown  by  the 
good  state  of  the  farm  and  garden  crops.  Until 
recent  times  several  of  the  parishioners  were 
employed  in  making  straw  plaits,  an  industry 
that  might  easily  claim  to  be  reviveil  in  many 
rural  districts.  D.  T.  F. 


Variegated  Lilium  candidum. — Very  few 
Lilies  are  ever  regarded  from  a  fine-foli.iged  point 
of  view,  but  this  ia  one  of  the  limited  number, 
and  a  bright  little  plant  it  is  in  the  garden  dur- 


the  present  time  still  the  most  admired  of  all 
the  white-flowered  varieties.  During  recent 
years  L.  anceps  has  Ijeen  imported  in  enormous 
([uantities,  and  may  now  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms  in  almost  every  collection. 
More  than  twenty  diflerent  kinds  have  received 
varietal  names,  some  of  these  being  very  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  but  varying  little  in  shape  or 
form  of  flower.  The  pseudo-bulbs  measure  5 
inches  or  0  inches  long,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
leathery  in  textiire.  The  scape  is  flat  and 
sharp  at  the  edges,  and  appears  about  the  time 
when  the  new  growths  are  completed,  bearing 
mostly  from  three  to  five  flowers,  which  average 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  continue  in 
l^erl'ection  for  a  month  if  kept  cool  and  dry. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar,  the  latter 
being  as  broad  again  and  of  a  pale  ro.sy  purple 
colour  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  of  a  deep  rosy 
purple  on  the  outer  side,  yellow,  striped  with 
crimsjn  within,  the  front   lobe  of  a  rich  crim- 


deep  purple :  the  lip  is  also  narrower  and  some- 
what shorter,  and  of  a  rich  velvety  magenta- 
purijle.  This  variety  was  introduced  by  >Iessrs. 
Low,  and  although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
upwards  of  fifty  year.a,  it  is  a  very  scarce  plant, 
and  very  seldom  found  in  its  native  country.  An- 
other distinct  kind,  known  as 

L.  ANCEPS  liRANDiFLORA,  is  morc  robust  in 
growth,  whilst  the  individual  blooms  are  much 
larger  and  deeper  in  colour  than  in  the  typical  form. 

L.  ANCEPS  ScoTTiANA  is  a  very  richly  coloured 
variety  with  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  jietals 
deep  purple,  shaded  with  violet,  the  lip  intense 
purple  with  an  orange  coloured  disc. 

Amongst  the  white  kinds  must  be  mentioned 
the  following,  for  the  majority  of  which  credit 
is  due  to  Mr,  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  for  their 
introduction : — 

L.  ANCEPS  Ai.r.A  is  a  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white  and  of 
good  substance,  the  lip  also  white  with  a  slightly 
yellow  disc. 
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L  \Nei-i's  A'<ii\v()RTiirAN-A  is  a  beautiful  form  of 
quite  recent  introduction,  with  pure  white  sepiUs 
and  petals,  the  petals  very  broad,  and  the  Up 
delicately  veined  witli  pale  mauve.  ,  .     , ,  . 

L  ANCKi-^  U\ws(iNi  is  possibly  the  hnest  in  this 
section;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest 
white,  the  latter  very  broad,  and  the  whole  Bower 
very  wax-like  in  appearance.  The  side  lobes  oi 
the  lip  are  white,  stained  with  rose  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  heavily  striped  with  purple  inside; 
the  front  lobe  is  white,  with  a  rich  magenta-purple 
blotch  in  the  centre,  the  margin  beautifully  undu- 
lated, and  the  bright  yellow  disc  very  prominent. 

L  ^NTKi'S  Si  HRcKDERiANA  is  a  grand  ac(|uisition, 
producing  fine  bulbs  and  leaves  and  very  beauti- 
ful flowers,  pure  white,  the  inside  of  the  side  lobes 
veined  with  deep  crimson  and  the  disc  orange. 

There  are  numerous  other  chaste  and  lovely 
kinds,  such  as  L.  a.  delicata,  L.  a.  Percivahana, 
L  a.  Sauderiana.  L.  a.  Stella  (one  of  the  most 
poimlar),  L.  a.  Veitchiana,  I-.  a.  Wilhamsiana, 
&c  ,  witli  r"r«  "^'"te  flowers,  much  resembliug 
the  above,  but  diBerently  marked  in  the  thn.at 
and  on  the  disc  of  the  lip.  The  above  mentioned, 
however,  may  be  taken  as  among  the  most 
distinct.  ■  "^^'M-  Hu<!H  GOWER. 


Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea.— A  fine  form  of 
this  distinct  and  beautiful  Cattleya  is  now  flower- 
in"-  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  "Dorman,  of  Sydenham. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  ond  of  a  prim- 
rose-yellow colour,  whilst  the  fine  large  expanded 
Up  is  of  a  rich  velvety  magenta-crimson,  densely 
reticulated  with  golden-yellow,  and  with  a  beau- 
tifully undulated  margin.  This  fine  Cattleya 
forms  a  grand  contrast  to  others  of  this  genus 
which  are  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  Colom- 
bia, whilst  the  typical  form  is  found  in  Costa 
Rica.— W. 

Cypripediums  at  The  Firs,  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham.  —  The    Cypripediums    in    Mr.    Dor- 
man's  garden  are  just  now  very  fine,  the  collec 
tion   being  rich  in  both  novelties  and  rare  kinds. 
Amoncrst  others  which  are    now   in    bloom   is   a 
splendid  variety    of    the    recently   introduced  C. 
Charlesworthi,    having   a   fine   bold   dorsal   sepal 
over  3   inches   across  and   of   a   lovely   shade   ot 
rich  rose  colour  throughout,  much  deeper  at  the 
base,  contrasting  well  with  the  other  segments  of 
the  flower.     A  verv  distinct  hybrid  is  C.  medium, 
of  Veitchian  origin,  and  the  result  of  crossing  C. 
Spicerianum  with  C.  hirsutissimum,  both  parents 
being    very    pronounced.      C.    Chas.    Canham    is 
weirgrowii,  and  carries   several  fine   flowers  of 
large  size  and  good  colour,  whilst  C.  Barteti  and 
the  variety  C.  Barteti   superbura  are  grand,  the 
latter  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Norman  between 
C.  barbatum  Warnerianum  and  C.  insigne  Wal  isi, 
it  havino-  greatly  improved  since  it  flowered  last 
October  "for   the   first   time.      The   beautiful   old 
Hong  Kong  species,  C.  purpuratum,  is  rarely  met 
with^'growmg  in  such  perfection  as  in  this  collec- 
tion, there  being  about  eighteen  or  twenty  blooms 
open  at  the  time  of  ray  visit,  whilst  several  had 
already   been   cut.     C.    Niobe,    one   of    the    rare 
Fairrieanum   crosses,    is    also    well    represented, 
whilst  other?,  such   as  C.  Wallertianum,  C.  luri- 
dum,   C.    cardinale,    C.   longiflorum  leodense,    C. 
leucorrhodum,  C.  Sedeni   candidulum,  and  many 
other  species  and  hybrids,  form  a  beautiful  group 
when  tastefully    arranged   with    Adiantum   Far- 
leyense  and  other  graceful  Ferns.     Mr.  Norman, 
the  gardener,  has  been  very  successful  in  hybrid- 
ising difierent  kinds  in  this  genus,  and  there  are 
several    fine   seedlings   which    will   shortly   open 
their  flowers,   and  no  doubt   some    distinct  new 
varieties  will  be  the  result.— W. 

Odontogloasum  Phalsenopsis.— This  is  one 
of  the  choicest  kinds  in  this  remarkably  fine  genus, 
and  with  O.  vexillarium  and  0.  Roezli  is  now 
perhaps  better  known  as  Miltonia.  In  common 
with  these  latter  species,  O.  Phala-nopsis  requires 
a  good  deal  more  heat  than  is  afforded  m  the 
Odontoglossum  house  proper,  and  also  moisture  in 
abundance  to  keep  insects  in  check.  This  is  the 
most  important  point   in   the  cultivation  of  this 


class,  for  if  kept  clean  they  usually  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  a  .suitable  temperature.  The 
l)lants  should  be  sponged  periodically  whether 
insects  are  seen  on  them  or  not,  as  if  thrips  once 
get  the  ascendancy,  healthy  growth  is  impos- 
sible  I  always  immerse  the  plants  in  clear 
water  until  every  part  of  the  compost  is  well 
moistened :  then  when  the  plants  have  drained  a 
little  I  dip  the  heads  in  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  tobacco  water,  afterwards  laying  them  on  their 
sides  so  that  the  liquid  drains  away  from  the  com- 
post. They  are  then  ijuickly  sponged  over  and 
afterwards  well  syringed  to  dislodge  any  chance 
insect  that  may  remain.  With  these  choice  plants 
it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  a  little  trouble  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  for  the  compost.  The 
peat  used  should  be  of  the  best  and  most  lasting 
(luality,  and  must  have  all  the  earthy  particles 
shaken  away.  This,  used  in  equal  proportions 
with  fresh  and  clean  Sphagnum,  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  compost.  To  ensure  aeration  and  a 
quick  passao-e  for  the  water,  jilenty  of  small  crocks 
or  charcoal  should  be  added.  Fill  two-thirds  of  the 
depth  of  the  pots  with  clean  drainage ;  over  this 
Iilace  a  layer  of  rough  Moss,  and  in  potting  press 
the  compost  very  firmly  around  the  plants  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  rocking.  0.  Phahenoiisis 
thrives  best  in  a  shady  position  while  making  its 
growth :  it  must  not,  however,  be  placed  far  away 
from  the  glass,  as  it  needs  all  the  light  available 
duriniT  the  winter.  The  plants  must  not  be  dried 
at  the" roots  during  the  winter,  and  whilst  grow- 
ing they  must  be  kept  constantly  moist.— R.  H 


Dendrobium     formosum      giganteum.  — 

Newlv-imported  plants  of  this  Dendrobe  are  now 
flowering  freely  trom  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  after 
the  manner  of  D.  Phakenopsis.  This  Orchid 
usually  grows  vigorously  and  roots  freely  the  first 
season",  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to 
get  the  plants  well  established  on  small  wood 
blocks.  These  may  subsequently  be  placed  in 
baskets  or  pots  and  the  space  filled  with  suit- 
able compost.  The  wood  used  for  blocks  should 
be  the  most  lasting  obtainable,  as  when  this  de- 
cays the  plants  seldom  take  well  to  a  fresh  piece. 
— H. 

Oncidium  longipes.— This  pretty  Oncidium 
is  flowering  later  than  usual  with  me  this  season. 
The  spikes  are  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
small  furrowed  pseudo-bulbs,  .and  each  bears  from 
four  to  six  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
chestnut  -  brown,  the  lip  golden  yellow  with  a 
deep  purple  blotch  in  the  centre.  This  species 
thrives  in  small  pots  or  pans  in  a  sunny  position 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.— R. 

Dendrobium  Plialsenopsis.— This  beautiful 
Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  in  several  collections 
round  London,  the  colours  varying  from  almost 
white  to  a  rich  magenta,  whilst  the  lip  in  many 
instances  is  ot  a  deep  rich  magenta-purple  veined 
with  a  deeper  shade.  The  flowers  in  form  re- 
semble those  of  D.  bigibbum,  but  are  larger  and 
handsomer ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  finest 
kind  in  this  section  of  Dendrobes.  D.  Phalanopsis 
is  a  native  of  Xorthern  Australia,  and  has  been 
introduced  during  the  past  ten  years  in  large 
quantities,  its  freedom  of  flowering  and  easy  cul- 
ture having  secured  it  a  place  amongst  our  most 
popular  Orchids.  Some  of  the  splendid  forms 
which  have  received  varietal  names  are  very  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  plants.  An  exceedingly  chaste 
and  lovely  variety  with  pure  white  flowers  ap- 
peared in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  McArthur  of 
Maida  Vale,  but  this  is  the  only  white  form  I  have 
heard  of.  Some  grand  varieties  have  appeareti  m 
the  famous  collection  of  Baron  Schneder,  that 
named  D.  Phala-nopsis  dellense  being  a  very  deli- 
cate and  choice  kind  with  white  sepals  and  petals, 
shaded  ^^■ith  rose  at  the  tips,  the  lip  of  a  deep 
magenta-purple  with  white  side  lobes.  D.  1  haUi- 
nopsis  Schru'derianum  is  perhaps  the  finest  ot  all. 
This  variety  is  a  native  of  a  difl'erent  locality, 
havino-  been  imported  from  New  Guinea  about 
three  "years  ago.  It  is  of  stronger  growth  than 
those  from  the  Australian  continent:  the  sepals 
are  mostly  white,  sometimes  flushed  with  rose,  the 
petals  ranging  in  colour  from  deep  crimson  to  rich 


violet-purple;  the  lip  also  of  a  very  dark  shade, 
and  f(jrming  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  white 
sepals.  These  plants  like  strong  heat  and  to  be 
well  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  moi-sture  in  the  atmosphere.  During  tho 
season  of  growth  they  must  receive  a  plenljiful 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  freiiuent  syring- 
ings  overhead,  but  after  the  growths  are  completed 
less  moisture  is  necessary,  and  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a  somewhat  cooler  and  drier  tem- 
perature, where  the  syringe  should  be  discontinued 
and  very  little  water  appUed  to  the  roots.— W.  H. 
Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  L^'lias  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  robust,  singularly  straight-looking 
pseudo-bulbs  each  be.ar  a  single  deep  green  leaf 
from  S  inches  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  large,  those  of  good  varieties  measuring  6 
inches  or  more  across,  and  of  great  substance. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  chestnut,  wavy  on  the 
edges,  and  with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  lip  h.-is  a 
dark  purple  blotch  in  the  throat,  the  expanded  or 
front  portion  being  rosy  red  with  lighter  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre.  The  spikes  are  pro- 
duced from  tho  apices  of  thenewly-formed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  each  bears  from  two  to  five  flowers. 
Newly-imported  plants  of  this  species  grow  away 
very  freely,  and  soon  make  shapely  specimens. 
It  thrives 'best  in  company  with  such  as  Cattleya 
aurea  in  a  rather  warmer  temperature  than  most 
of  the  genus,  and  after  flowering  it  should  be  kept 
drier  in  an  intermediate  house.— H. 

Lffilia  majalis.— A  plant  of  this  species  has 
flowered  the  second  time  this  season  from  the 
same  lead.  The  first  flower  was  produced  in 
May,  and  as  the  plant  showed  signs  of  breaking 
at  the  base  I  placed  it  in  the  warm  house,  where 
another  bulb  and  flower  have  been  produced. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  more  remarkable  during  this 
dull  season.  I  always  give  this  Orchid  a  few 
weeks'  exposure  to  the  open  air  and  full  sun  alter 
the  growth  is  completed.— R.  H. 

Lselia  anceps  alba— I  was  interested  in  Mr. 
Youno-'s  note  on  the  .above  plant  (p.  293).  I  have 
a  fine  plant  of  the  same  variety  which  for  several 
years  I  grew  in  a  shaded  house.  Here  it  m.ade 
robust  growth,  but  never  flowered.  Two  years 
since  I  removed  it  to  a  shelf  in  the  front  of  a  lean- 
to  Pine  stove,  merely  breaking  the  full  force  ot 
the  sun  from  it  by  a  strip  of  thin  canvas  stretched 
over  the  roof  glass.  The  result  of  this  removal 
was  that  it  flowered  the  next  season  and  again 
last  year.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Young,  that  the  more 
sun  it  "-ets  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  from 
burnim-'.  I  am  told  that  this  La-lia  is  short-lived, 
and  that  after  flowering  for  a  few  years  it  gradu- 
.ally  gets  weaker  and  finally  dwindles  away.— J. 
Crawford. 


Grammatopbyllum  EUisi.  —  This  usually 
flowers  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  Octo- 
ber and  remains  a  long  time  in  full  beauty-.  Ihe 
pseudo-bulbs  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  some- 
what angular,  and  carry  several  broad  arching 
leaves  on  the  apex.  The  flowers,  produced  on  a 
long  drooping  raceme,  are  yellow,  blotched  and 
clofely  marked  with  reddish  brown;  the  petals 
much  smaller  than  the  sei)als,  whilst  tbe  lip  is 
even  still  sm.aller,  whiUsh,  streaked  with  brownish 
purple  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
and  succeeds  best  in  pots,  with  good  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the 
East  India  house  during  the  whole  year,  and 
after  the  new  growths  are  complete  it  enjoys  a 
decided  jieriod  of  rest.— W. 

Masdevallia  cucuUata.-This  grand  species 
is  lunv  in  flower  in  xMr.  Dorman's  collection  at 
Sydenham.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  a  deep 
marooii-purple  colour,  and  the  tails,  which  measure 
over  an  inch  long,  are  pale  yellow.  This  species, 
although  discovered  by  M.  Linden  in  New  Grenada, 
was  not  introduced  into  Eurojie  in  a  living  state 
until  imported  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Co. 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  from  tlie  same  place 
It  ai)j)ears  to  be  very  scarce  in  cultivation  and 
only  seen  in  the  best  collections.  Amongst  others 
in  this  family  which  are  in  bloom  at  the  present 
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time  and  worthy  of  note  may  be  mentioned  M. 
Carderi,  a  dwarf-growing  species  with  small  cam- 
panulate  flowers,  which  are  whitish  and  blotched 
on  the  outer  surface  with  deep  brown,  whilst  the 
inside  is  spotted  near  the  base  and  covered  with  I 
short  hairs.  The  long  tails  are  light  j'ellow.  M.  I 
troglodytes  is  another  of  this  curious  dwarf  .sec- 
tion, resembling  very  much  the  last-mentioned, 
but  witli  brown  tails  :  it  app;ars  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly free  bloomer.  M.  Ksichenbachiana  is  also 
in  flower,  producing  erect  scapes  with  funnel- 
shaped  lilooms  of  a  reddish  crimson  and  ])ale 
yellow  colour.  Another  scarce  species  which, 
although  of  earlj'  introduction,  is  rarely  met  witli 
in  collections  is  M.  melanoxantha.  All  of  these 
appear  to  thrive  well  under  the  care  of  Jlr.  Nor- 
man.—W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyse  (X  mo). — This  spe- 
cies lielongs  to  a  group  of  verj'  dwarf  habit,  and 
should  be  flowering  about  the  present  time.  The 
fiowers  are  of  good  size,  sepals  and  petals  very 
broad,  white,  profusely  spotted  with  chocolate- 
purple  ;  the  lip  is  also  white,  with  fine  dots  of  the 
same  purplish  colour.  The  others  represented  in 
this  group  are  V.  concolor,  C.  niveum,  C.  bellatu- 
lum  and  their  varieties.  All  these  require  similar 
culture,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  6U'  or  do"  in  the 
winter  and  about  10'  higher  during  the  summer. 
The  atmosphere  must  always  be  kept  in  a  humid 
condition,  and  the  plants  given  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  throughout  the  year.  These  species 
succeed  best  when  grown  in  a  comiiost  in  which 
has  been  mixed  some  small  nodules  of  limestone, 
and  if  this  is  substituted  for  broken  crocks  for  the 
drainage  the  plants  will  thrive  better. — W. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium. — A  flower  of 
this  species  comes  from  "  L.  F.  '  for  a  name.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  of  a 
greenish  white,  sparingly  barred  with  brownish 
purple,  the  base  also  of  this  colour.  The  lip  has 
a  broad  white  blade,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  a 
deep  purple  crest  with  raised  lines  of  the  same 
shade.  The  flower  sent  cannot  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  fine  variety,  for  in  man^'  cases  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  much  better  spotted,  and  the  lip  is 
more  beautiful.  When  well  grown  this  Odonto- 
glossum  will  often  produce  a  spike  3  feet  and 
more  in  length.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  is  always  held  in  high  esteem. 
This  species  I  have  found  requires  rather  more 
heat  during  the  winter  months  than  is  maintained 
in  the  ordinary  Odontoglossum  house. — W. 

Odontoglossum  macalatum. — Some  flowers 
of  this  very  attractive  Mexican  species  have  just 
been  received  from  "  L.  F.,''  Liverpool.  These 
are  of  fine  form  and  good  colour,  and  measure 
over  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
bright  chestnut-brown,  the  points  tipped  yellow, 
with  a  few  transverse  bars  of  the  same  shade  at 
the  base  ;  the  petals,  of  a  light  clear  yellow  with 
many  blotches  of  reddish  brown  near  the  base, 
have  wavy  etlges  :  the  lip  is  broad  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  and  also  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown.  This  spike  carried  seven  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  whilst  another  is  still  on  the 
plant.  It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  time  for  this 
species  to  bo  in  flower,  although  I  have  seen  it  on 
a  previous  occasion  in  bloom  during  the  autumn, 
but  it  usually  flowers  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year. — W. 

Epidendrum  radicans.  —  A  spike  of  this 
bright  coloured  f>pidendrum  is  to  hand  from  D. 
Lambert,  of  Wimbledon,  under  the  name  of  E. 
rhizophorum,  but  although  this  name  is  possibly 
the  more  i)0pular,  E.  radicans  must  stand  as  cor- 
rect. The  name  E.  rhizophorum  was  given  it 
when  it  was  first  imported,  and  before  it  became 
recognised  as  identical  with  E.  radicans.  My 
correspondent  states  that  his  plant  has  produced 
many  spikes  during  the  summer.  This  it  will  do 
if  properly  grown  and  the  growths  strong  enough, 
for  although  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  shy 
bloomer,  if  given  the  treatment  it  requires  it  pro- 
duces flowers  very  freely.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  grows  to  a  height 


of  several  feet.  The  blooms,  produced  on  many- 
flowered  racemes,  are  of  a  bright  orange-red,  the 
lip  shaded  with  yellow.— W. 


Flower   Garden. 


THE  EREMURI. 

^^  ITH  a  little  trouble  Eremuri  may  be  grown 
successfully  by  every  lover  of  beautiful  flowers. 


Eremiiiii.-  ,uj:t.-. ,,.~.  i^nyrafed  fur  The  Gakden 
Jrom  a  photograph  sent  by  the  Eev.  F.  Page 
Roberts. 


All  that  is  necessary  for  their  well-being  is  pro- 
tection from  slugs,  which  soon  scent  them  from 
afar.  I  keep  a  perforated  zinc  collar  round  the 
crown  and  protect  from  spring  frosts.  Tlie 
plant  early  forces  its  way  up  even  through  the 
frost-bound  earth,  but  the  tender  flower-spike, 
tender  only  in  infancy,  is  nipped  in  the  bud  if 
rain  fall  on  it  and  freeze.  Protection  also 
from  cutting  winds  which  destroy  the  foliage  is 
needed.  With  such  precautions  and  planted  in 
loam,  deep,  but  not  too  stifi',  in  a  well-drained 
sunny  border,  and  with  an  occasional  dose  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  they  will  repay  one  for  all 


the  care  given  to  them.  The  varieties  that  I 
grow  of  this  little-known  genus  are  E.  hima- 
laicus,  which  grows  from  0  feet  to  8  feet  high, 
and  E.  Bungei,  4  feet  to  0  feet  high.  Both  are 
difl'erent  in  colour  and  height  from  E.  robustus, 
the  one  figured,  which  wlien  last  measured  was 
10  feet  8  inches  high,  and  had  not  then  ex- 
panded all  its  flowers,  but  they  are  quite  as 
beautiful.  Of  E.  Olgiu  I  can  say  that  it  existed 
■  only  for  three  years  here,  and  this  summer, 
after  making  but  a  feeble  growth,  it  died.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  (piite  distinct  in  habit 
from  the  others,  flowering  a  little  later,  and 
growing  from  4  feet  to  0  feet  high.  I  have 
saved  seed  of  E.  himalaicus  and  E.  Bungei, 
which  sown  last  autumn  started  into  growth 
this  spring.  Seedlings  are  years  in  coming  to 
niaturity,  and  this  will  account  for  the  rather 
high  price  of  strong  flowering  plants. 
Scvlc  lledory.  F.  Page  Roberts. 


Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Sankey.— I  am  sending  you 
a  small  bunch  of  Mrs.  .Sankey  Sweet  Pea  iiicked 
at  random  from  the  row.  I  can  see  little  or  no 
trace  of  pink  in  any  of  the  blooms,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pinky  colour  complained 
of  by  some  of  your  correspondents  is  caused  by 
"starvation."  My  plants,  which  have  bloorae'd 
continuously  all  summer,  were  put  out  1  foot 
apart.  They  arc  now  over  8  feet  high  and  have 
flowers  from  top  to  bottom.  — Willi.\5i  Wooli, 
Nemton  Don  Ganlcii.i,  /vtAso,  y^.B. 

I  have  noticed  Mr.  E.  Jlolyneux's  remarks 

on  .Sweet  Peas  in  The  G.vrden,  September  29 
(p.  iS.S),  in  which  he  speaks  rather  disparagingly 
of  Mrs.  Sankey,  the  finest  white  Sweet  Pea  yet 
introduced.  I  herewith  forward  a  small  buncli  of 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Sankey.     I  see  no  pink  in  them. 

—  H.    ECKFORD. 

*»*  The  flowers  are  white  and  admirably  grown. 
If  there  be  at  any  time  and  under  other  conditions 
a  trace  of  pink  in  so  fine  a  thing,  what  does  it 
matter? — Ed. 

Sweet   Peas  from   Tynninghame.— Before 

frost  comes  I  send  you  a  gathering  of  Sweet  Peas. 
The  blooms  are  now  much  smaller  than  tliey  were 
even  a  fortnight  ago,  but,  considering  that  the 
same  plants  that  produced  these  have  been 
flowering  for  the  past  four  months,  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Scotch  gardeners  are  some- 
what slow  to  grow  these  improved  sorts,  but, 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  have  been 
told  b}-  those  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
the  Sweet  Pea  is  essentially  a  flower  for  Scottish 
gardens.  You  will  see  that  Mrs.  Sankey,  which 
has  been  condemned  as  a  pinky  white,  is  here 
perfectly  pure,  and  that  Emily  Henderson  has  to 
give  place  alike  on  account  of  lack  of  puritj'  and 
as  being  a  less  refined  flower.  If  you  will  arrange 
the  little  bunches  loosely  in  a  flat  basin  and  mark 
the  eS'ect,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  no  hardy 
flower  at  the  present  season  surpasses  these. — 
R.  P.  Brothersto.^,  Tyniiiiniliiimr. 

*,*  We  have  examined  during  the  season 
several  lots  of  Mrs.  Sankey  and  Emily  Hender- 
son growing  side  by  side  and  under  identical 
treatment,  and  in  every  case  we  noticed  a 
delicate  pinkish  hue  in  the  flowers  of  Mrs.  Sankey. 
—Ed. 

Violets  unhealthy.— I  .sliall  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  the  editor  will  examine  enclosed  Violet 
leaves  and  let  me  know  what  the  disease  is  and 
what  method  I  should  adopt  with  the  plants.  I 
fear  the  entire  bed  will  be  spoilt. — G.  P.  F. 

*,*  The  di.sease  that  is  proving  so  destructive 
to  the  Violet  leaves  is  of  a  fungoid  nature,  and 
known  as  Phyllostica  viola;.  It  is  more  liable  to 
overrun  plants  that  are  grown  on  ratlier  strong, 
rich  ground  than  it  is  those  on  banks  and  poor  hot 
soil  generally.  Not  much  of  it  is  seen  till  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  or  say  during  .June  or  early 
in  .July,  and  then  it  sometimes  spreads  rapidly 
over  a  great  breadth  of  plants,  and  so  destroys  their 
tissues  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  to  stand 
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wet  or  foggy  weather.  The  leaves  received  were 
completely  eaten  up  by  tlie  disease,  and  if  they 
were  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  on  the  plants,  the 
latter  may  as  well  be  rooted  up  at  once,  as  should 
the  crowns  survive  the  winter  they  will  yet  pro- 
duce no  Howers.  There  is  no  remedy  at  this  late 
date,  but  spraying  with  either  mildew  spenifics  or 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  used  as  a  preventive  of 
Potato  and  Tomato  disease,  -H'ould  also  prove 
effective  in  this  case.  Next  spring  a  new  bed 
should  be  formed  well  away  from  the  old  site,  and 
with  young  plants  or  divisions  obtained  from  a 
clean  stock.  Avoid  using  much  strong  manure  and 
make  the  ground  firm,  and  the  plants  will  then 
form  sturdier  shorter-stemmed  leaves  not  nearly 
-so  liable  to  disease.  Plants  grown  on  poorer  firm 
ground  will  not  produce  such  fine  tlowers  as  do 
many  of  those  more  liberally  treated,  but  they 
will  be  more  plentiful,  and,  as  before  stated,  be 
less  likely  to  fail  from  disease.  It  is  the  Russian 
Violets  that  are  princi[)ally  affected  by  the  disease 
under  notice,  and  any  that  are  healthy  at  tlie 
present  time  will  not  l:iecome  diseased  this  season. 
—I 


NATURALISING  HARDY  BULBS. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  call  attention  to  the 
easy  way  in  which  many  hardy  spring  flowering 
things  may  be  naturalised  about  the  garden  and 
grounds.  Much  that  was  done  in  this  way 
a  few  years  ago  was  chiefly  experimental,  but 
now  one  knows  that  bulbs  jilanted  in  the  Grass 
are  a  success.  Few  have  yet  realised  what  a 
gain  this  is.  We  see  the  things  in  prettier  and 
more  natural  aspects,  where  they  need  no  further 
care,  and  then  the  space  that  they  have  taken 
up  in  the  garden  is  freer  for  the  finer  summer 
flowers.  A  gardener  who  has  to  supply  a  great 
-quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting  called  this  spring 
iind  saw  the  Dafi'odils  in  thousands  in  the  Grass. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  grow 
his  likewise,  thus  obtaining  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting,  and  setting  free  a  long  garden  border 
solely  given  up  to  them. 

We  know  of  no  simpler  way  of  planting  than 
that  we  practise,  which  is  to  make  three  cuts 
with  a  spade,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square 
thus  U,  leaving  tlie  fourth,  which  serves  as  a 
hinge,  and  the  sod  is  thus  raised  and  turned 
back.  There  is  no  need  to  remove  all  the  Grass, 
and  dibbling  in  the  bulbs  must  Ije  a  tedious  pro- 
cess when  one  has  many  thousands  to  plant.  The 
raising  of  the  sods  enables  the  planter  to  see  his 
own  work  ;  squares  or  circles  must  never  appear 
among  spring  flowers  naturalised  in  the  Grass. 
When  sufficient  holes  have  been  opened,  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  group  appears  natural  and 
free,  simply  drop  the  bulbs  in  their  places,  turn 
the  sods  back  and  tread  them  down.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  plant  a  few  thousand  bulbs  in 
this  way. 

There  is  no  need  for  preparation  and  addition 
of  fresh  soil  in  any  place  that  has  a  top  spit  of 
fairly  good  natural  soil.  Many  tliink  the  cost 
of  such  planting  is  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
bulbs  alone,  it  is  very  far  from  that,  and  with 
the  enormous  stocks  there  are  of  some  bulbs 
now  obtainable  in  this  and  other  countries,  tliere 
is  everj'  inducement  to  the  planter  to  purchase 
and  plant.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  in  the 
past  on  spring  bedding.  There  is  pleasure  in 
spending  when  the  bulbs  grow  in  numbers  and 
increase  in  beauty  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
truly  the  case  with  bulbs  in  the  Grass,  as  proved 
this  j'ear  by  thirty-two  flowers  of  the  Tenby 
Daftbdil  ajjpearing  from  two  tufts  standing 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  other  where  two 
single  bulbs  were  planted  eight  years  ago. 

Good  results  and  distinct  efl'ects  will  not, 
however,  be  produced  with  the  mixtures  as 
now  being  oft'ered  in  the  bulb  catalogues  for 
naturalising.     There  are  plenty  of  good  kinds 


of  which  there  are  large  stocks  in  the  country, 
and  whetlier  one  is  going  to  i)urchase  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  it  is  by  far  the  best  way 
to  have  each  kind  distinct. 

Taking  the  trunqjet  kinds,  for  exanqile  ; 
instead  of  a  mixture,  plant  groups  of  the  Tenl)y 
and  Scotch  Dafl'odils  to  commence  the  season, 
and  let  them  be  succeeded  by  such  as  princeps, 
rugilobus,  .s]3urius  and  the  "old  double  yellow. 
If  more  are  wanted,  smaller  groups  may  be  had 
of  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  maximum. 
Countess  of  Aunesley,  and  Queen  of  Spain. 
Among  the  Star  Narcissi,  too,  there  are  cheap 
and  plentiful  kinds,  like  Stella,  Cynosure, 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  and  Golden  Mai-y.  The 
early  and  late  Poet's  Narcissus  should  also  be 
grouped  apart. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets  are  delightful  coming 
through  a  carpet  of  Grass,  and  a  sunny  spot 
should  be  found  for  them  where  they  would 
catch  the  sun  in  spring.  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses  need  no  praise,  and  the  Apennine 
Anemone  in  the  Grass  is  full  of  charm.  Grape 
Hyacinths  do  admirably,  having  a  charming 
efl'ect  if  closely  massed,  and  they  are  very 
cheap.  Two  Ornithogalums  that  are  often  a 
nuisance  in  cultivated  ground,  but  happy  and 
welcome  in  the  Grass,  may  be  found  in  O. 
nutans  and  O.  umbellatum.  O.  nutans  comes 
early,  and  is  most  attractive  with  its  large 
drooping  flcjwers.  The  other  kind  comes  late, 
when  the  Grass  is  long,  and  should  therefore 
be  jjlanted  near  a  path  or  where  it  can  be 
readily  seen,  and  always  in  full  sunshine.  A 
thousand  heails  of  bloom  open  full  to  the  sun, 
set  in  a  foil  of  tender  green  Grass,  make  a 
beautiful  picture.  —  Field. 


LILIUM  SULPHUREUM. 

This  Lily,  which  is  just  now  beautifully  in  bloom 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  vies  with  the  Neilgherry  Lily 
(Lilium  neilgherrensel  in  being  the  last  to  flower 
of  all  Lilies,  for  at  the  present  time  (October  4) 
the  latest  buds  will  be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  they  open.  It  is  a  tall  stately  Lily,  that 
even  where  grown  quite  cool  reaches  a  height  of 
G  feet,  but  if  kept  out  of  doors  throughout  the 
summer  it  will  flower  before  it  reaches  that  height. 
That  it  may  be  inducerl  to  flower  before  the 
autumn  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  time  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  by  its  introducers,  Messrs.  Low,  when  it 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  was  on  June 
2.5,  1889,  but  in  most  cases  the  flowers  are  more 
valuable  now  than  at  midsummer.  It  was  first 
shown  under  the  name  of  L.  Wallichianum  su- 
perbum,  and  as  such  it  was  awarded  the  certifi- 
cate, but  after  a  time  Mr.  Baker  regarded  it  as  a 
distinct  species  and  conferred  on  it  the  name  of 
sulphureum.  Whether  it  is  perfectly  hardy  I 
cannot  say,  for,  tliough  it  has  passed  the  last  two 
winters  out  of  doors  without  injury,  the  position 
is  too  sheltered  to  speak  in  an  authoritative  man- 
ner as  to  its  hardiness.  It  is  in  every  way  a  very 
distinct  Lily,  for  in  the  first  place  I  should  say  it 
bears  more  leaves  than  any  other  member  of  the 
genus,  and  it  is  unique  among  the  tube-flowered 
Lilies  in  producing  bulbils  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem.  The  re- 
flexed  tips  of  the  segments  are  of  an  ivory-white 
tint,  while  the  interior  of  the  bloom  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful creamy  3'ellow.  Unlike  most  of  the  Lilies 
from  the  Indian  and  Burmese  region,  it  is  of  good 
constitution  and  will  flower  year  after  year.  It  is 
very  late  starting  into  growth,  for  in  a  cool  green- 
house and  treated  much  as  a  Pelargonium,  the 
month  of  May  was  well  advanced  before  any  signs 
of  growth  appeared  above  ground  from  imported 
bulbs  that  were  potted  (juite  early  in  the  year. 
The  roots  of  this  Lilj-  are  not  particularly  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  stout  and  of  a  deep  descending 
nature,  which  in  its  native  country  enables  it  to 
resist  drought  without  injury.      Much  the  same 


style  of  roots  occurs  in  L.  nepalense  from  the 
s.ame  region  and  also  in  L.  neilgherrense,  which 
is  with  me  just  now  beautifully  in  flower.  Of  this 
species  some  individuals  are  a  coujjle  of  feet  high, 
while  others  are  less  than  a  foot,  although  the 
wliole  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  These  dwarf  plants  present  a  singu- 
lar appearance  when  each  of  them  is  terminated 
by  a  large  trurapet-ehaped  bloom,  the  lowermost 
part  of  which  in  one  or  two  instances  nearly 
touches  the  pot  in  w  hich  it  has  been  grown.  Of 
the  newer  Lilies  which  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years,  the  two  which 
are  most  likely  to  hold  their  own  in  the  future  are, 
I  should  say,  L.  sulphureum  and  L.  Henryi. 

H.  P. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  type 

are  great  favourites  here,  especially  the  Queen 
Victoria  variety.  I  grow  a  mass  of  it  here  annu- 
ally in  a  long  oblong  bed  which  is  situated  near  a 
tall  Holly  hedge,  this  latter  adding  to  the  efl'ect  if 
anything,  the  bright  red  of  the  flower-spikes  con- 
trasting well  with  the  green  surroundings.  I 
have  tried  various  plants  for  the  carpet,  but  this 
season's  choice  (Begonia  Princess  Beatrice)  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  Not  onlj-  does 
this  Begonia  flower  early,  but  it  continues  quite 
until  injured  by  frost.  Tufted  Pansy  Mrs.  Grey 
I  used  to  grow,  and  well  it  answered  for  a  while, 
but  the  flowering  season  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  please.  Sedum  glaucum  and  S.  Lydium  I  have 
also  tried,  and  both  are  suitable.  The  glaucous 
tint  of  the  former  is  just  the  thing  for  contrast, 
but  it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  flat.  The  deep  green 
of  the  latter  when  it  grows  luxuriantly  is  very 
suitable.  I  find  yearly  a  ditticulty,  however,  in 
preserving  the  Lobelia  roots  through  the  winter, 
as  the}'  persistently  rot  at  the  base  in  the  spring. 
I  suspect  the  luxuriant  growth  made  during  the 
summer  has  much  to  do  with  this  decay. — E.  M. 

Carnation  The  Burn  Seedling.- -In  the 
issue  of  The  Garden,  Sept.  15, 1  see  you  commend 
The  Burn  Seedling  Carnation,  as  it  has  always 
been  called  here  since  raised  about  twent}'  years 
ago,  and  it  quite  merits  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Brotherston  :  "Perhaps  no  variety  combines 
in  itself  so  many  good  qualities  as  Duchess  of 
Fife  :  it  is  early  flowering,  very  free,  and  continues 
blooming  for  a  long  time  ;  in  colour  the  flowers 
are  of  a  lovely  soft  rose  and  of  rich  clove  scent." 
My  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  point  out  th.at 
Mr.  Douglas  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  so-called 
Duchess  of  Fife  and  The  Burn  .Seedling  are  iden- 
tical. Mr.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  obtained  some  cut- 
tings from  the  garden  here,  propagated,  and  sent 
it  out  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  an  unjustifiable  act  on 
the  part  of  anyone  asking  and  obtaining  such  a 
gift.  The  same  Carnation  also  goes  to  the 
public  now  as  Margaret  Lawie  and  Mrs.  Hay. — 
H.  C.  McInrov,  The  Burn,  Brtcliiii. 

Cutting  off  tlie  tips  of  Carnation  layers. — 
"  E.  .J."  (p.  i!97)  very  properly  condemns  this  as 
a  gross  piece  of  mutilation,  and  wonders  who  was 
the  inventor  of  ic.  It  is,  I  should  say,  one  of 
those  old  rule-of-thumb  practices  that  are  hard  to 
eradicate.  Plant  propagation  as  carried  out  in 
most  gardens  as  well  as  some  nurseries  between 
thirty  j'ears  and  forty  years  ago  was  very  diffe- 
rent in  many  respects  from  that  practised  at  the 
present  day,  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  striking  of  cuttings.  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  cuttings  of  ditf'erent  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as 
Aucuba,  Laurel,  Euonymus,  Laurustinus,  and 
so  on,  which  were  prepared  by  first  cutting  the 
stem  immediately  below  a  joint,  and  then  every 
leaf  was  carefully  cut  in  half.  This  occupied  a 
considerable  time,  whicli  might  have  been  used 
as  a  set  off'  even  if  the  number  of  those  that  pro- 
duced roots  had  been  increased  by  this  treat- 
ment, instead  of  which  the  result  was  less  than  if 
they  had  been  treated  in  a  more  rational  manner. 
Other  fallacies  that  are  now  pretty  well  exploded, 
though  some  stick  to  them  still,  arc,  first,  the 
idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  soil  too  firm 
for  the  insertion  of  cuttings,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
few  things,  such  as  Heaths,  this  is  quite  correct ; 
where.as  with   soft-wooded  cuttings,    the  lighter 
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they  are  put  into  the  compost,  whether  sand, 
cocoa  nut  refuse,  or  sandy  soil,  the  quicker  they 
will  root.  An  opinion  still  retained  by  many  is 
that  in  making-  a  cutting  a  joint  must  be  left  at 
the  base  thereof  ;  whereas  with  many  things  this 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  roots  are  produced 
equally  well  whether  out  off  at  a  joint  or  not,  and 
in  the  case  of  new  or  scarce  plants  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  this  is  a 
great  advantage,  a."  nearly  double  the  number  of 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  from  a  plant  so  treated 
than  if  every  cutting  has  a  joint  at  the  base. — 
H.  P. 

Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens.  —Do 
you  intend  ever  bringing  out  a  fresh  edition  of 
"  Alpine  Flowers  "  ':  The  list  has  been  so  enor- 
mously extended,  that  it  is  greatly  needed.  It  is 
the  only  book  I  know  giving  the  culture  of 
alpines-  which  is  simply  essential  for  anyone 
beginning  to  work  at  these  charming  things.  A 
brief  article  in  The  G.4Rdex  describing  the 
various  standard  gardening  books  (Maund,  &c.) 
would  be  very  useful  to  such  as  myself,  who  often 
want  to  look  up  a  name  in  a  catalogue  to  find 
what  it  is  and  where  it  hails  from. — Arthur  K. 

BULLEN. 

*,*  Yes  ;  there  will  be  a  new  and  revised  edition. 
—Ed. 

DAHLIAS  EASILY  GROWN. 

Growers  of  these  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  being  so  highly  favoured  with  two  seasons 
differing  so  much  and  yet  so  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  this  flower.  If  one  could  rely  on  the 
Dahlia  for  early  autumn  decoration  it  would 
probably  be  much  more  largely  cultivated  than  is 
now  the  case,  but,  in  a  general  way,  in  all  but 
very  favoured  districts  its  beauty  is  marred  by 
September  frosts.  Too  frecjuently  one  cannot  get 
a  good  bloom  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
the  partially  blackened  foliage  is  the  reverse  of 
ornamental.  Last  year  a  fine  autumn  succeeded 
a  parching  summer,  and  Dahlias  were  at  their 
best  from  mid-September  till  late  in  October.  In 
the  last  few  days  of  that  month  I  saw  blooms  in  a 
cottager's  garden  that  were  good  enough  for  the 
exhibition  table,  and  this  year,  after  a  moist, 
rather  cold  summer.  Dahlias  are  blooming 
grandly,  and  should  sharp  frosts  keep  oft,  there 
will  be  nothing  so  eflective  in  the  outdoor  garden 
in  October  as  this  showy  flower.  In  this  part  of 
Surrey  the  Dahlia  is  in  favour  with  cottagers,  and 
one  frequently  sees  in  their  gardens  quite  a  nice 
display  of  bloom.  Their  culture  has  the  merit  of 
great  simplicity.  The  troublesome  and  costly 
cletails  of  propagation  are  unknown  to  them,  and 
in  this  respect  the  professional  grower  might 
take  a  lesson  from  them.  The  roots  are  lifted 
when  the  foliage  is  cut  off  and  storea  in  any 
convenient  place  where  frost  can  be  kept  from 
them.  In  spring  they  are  rejilanted  before  they 
begin  to  form  new  growths.  It  is  not  possible  to 
cultivate  any  tender  flowering  plant  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labour,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why 
this  very  simple  way  is  not  more  followed  in 
gentlemen's  gardens.  There  is  absolutely  no 
more  trouble  in  growing  Dahlias  in  this  way  than 
in  Potato  culture.  A  quantity  of  roots  may  be 
stored  away  in  a  cellar  or  any  place  where  they 
can  be  kept  cool  and  drj',  and  demand  no  further 
thought  till  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  go  into 
the  ground  again.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  too, 
that  these  old  roots  come  into  bloom  somewhat 
earlier  than  young  ones.  I  know  it  is  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Cactus  varieties,  and  from  what  I  have 
observed.  Dahlias  in  cottagers'  gardens  make  a 
show  at  quite  as  early  a  date  as  those  which  get 
attention  from  professional  growers.  One  has 
only  to  take  into  account  the  expense  and  labour 
involved  by  annual  propagation  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  rough-and-ready  waj'  of  growing 
this  showy  flower.  I  have  grown  the  Cactus, 
single  and  ordinary  varieties  in  this  manner, 
using  the  same  roots  several  }-ears  in  succession, 
and  they  gave  as  good  blooms  in  the  last  as  in  the 
first  year  of  their  life.  As  regards  the  single 
kinds,  they  have  been  left  in  the  groundall  the  win- 


ter for  several  years,  and  with  a  covering  of  leaves 
came  through  and  bloomed  well,  but  a  very  hard 
winter  killed  them  at  last.  J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTSS.— FLOWER. 


Ranunculus  Lyalli. — Will  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  tell  me  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  during 
the  winter  ?  I  have  it  growing  in  a  bog  garden. — 
A.  K.  Bt'LLEN. 

The  Foara  Flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia). — I 
agree  with  every  word  you  say  in  favour  of  this 
hardy  plant.  It  is  not  seen  nearly  so  often  as  its 
merits  deserve,  as  it  will  succeed  in  the  partial 
shade  of  overhanging  trees  much  better  than  the 
bulk  of  flowering  plants.  I  have  it  growing  both 
on  the  rock  garden  and  in  the  open  border,  and 
in  both  instances  it  does  well.  The  leaves  are 
not  the  least  interesting  point  about  its  growth. 
— E.  M. 

Carnation  The  Roundhead. — As  a  late- 
flowering  border  variety,  this  I  have  found 
valuable.  I  am  now  (October  6)  gathering  reall}' 
splendid  blooms  from  plants  outdoors.  These 
commenced  to  flower  early  in  August,  and  have 
continued  without  intermission  until  the  present 
date.  The  colour  is  best  described  as  a  ground- 
work of  terra-cotta,  heavily  flushed  and  striped 
with  rich  crimson.  Unfortunately,  like  many 
more  of  the  modern-raised  Carnations,  this  is 
quite  scentless,  which  deprives  the  flower  of  much 
of  its  charm. — E.  M. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  NOTES. 

With  October  we  may  consider  the  Rose  .season 
past,  although  I  can  still  cut  a  quantity  of  fairly 
good  blooms,  more  especially  among  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes.  Early  in  May  we  were  lookinc 
forward  to  an  early  season,  and  feared  the  ma- 
jority of  oiu'  larger  Rose  sliow.s  had  been  fixed 
at  too  late  a  date  to  ensure  the  best  results. 
How  speedily  and  thoroughly  this  promising 
outlook  was  destroyed  is  only  too  well  known, 
and  it  was  surprising  to  find  so  good  sliows  at 
Windsor  and  the  Crystal  Palace  after  lookinc 
rountl  the  Roses  the  morning  following  the 
phenomenal  frost  of  May.  Like  Mr.  C.  J. 
Grahauie,  I  predicted  an  early  season,  and  feared 
the  dates  had  been  arranged  too  late  for  the 
majority  of  southern  exhibitors.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  frost  which  threw  us  back  so 
much  that  these  dates  became  seasonable  after 
all  ;  without  the  frost  most  of  our  Roses  would 
have  been  over.  Of  course,  I  am  now  alluding 
to  the  first  crop  of  bloom  from  which  we  reckon 
to  cull  the  best  flowers.  In  proof  of  this  see 
how  many  well-formed  bloom-buds  were  com- 
pletely crippled  by  frost  before  May  had  gone 
out.  Under  ordmary  conditions  these  would 
have  opened  by  the  middle  of  June  after  so 
early  a  start  ;  as  it  was,  we  were  dependent  upon 
the  more  backward  growths  and  maidens.  At 
the  Windsor  and  Crystal  Palace  meetings  many 
were  unable  to  show — a  month  to  six  weeks 
after  the  frost.  I  had  looked  forward  with  some 
confidence  to  taking  up  good  flowers,  but  the 
result  was  I  left  home  on  several  visits  to 
Rose  exhibitions  without  a  single  bloom.  At 
Windsor  I  little  expected  to  find  so  grand  a 
show.  Good  flowers  came  from  wide  districts, 
and  that  beautiful  Irish  Rose,  Margaret  Dick- 
sou,  was  in  fine  form  throughout  the  show,  the 
doubts  that  h.ad  been  so  freely  expressed  regard- 
ing its  thinness  and  shy-blooming  properties  in 
this  c<iiuitry  being  completely  removed.  It  was 
the  most  frequently  shown  Rose  throughout  the 
exhibition,  and  if  we  except  the  almost  pheno- 


menal flowers  of  Comtesae  de  Nadaillac  from 
Oxford  and  the  splendid  examples  of  Cleopatra, 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  was  more  admired 
than  any  other  one  variety.  It  was  very  pro- 
minent again  at  the  Crystal  Palace  :  in  short,  it 
was  almost  as  much  the  Rose  of  the  year  as- 
was  Horace  Vernet  in  1893  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  in  1892. 

Two  more  Roses  came  to  the  front  most 
prominently  during  the  past  season,  although 
not  in  so  persistent  a  manner  as  Margaret 
Dickson.  These  were  Marguerite  Boudet  and 
Cleopatra.  The  latter  we  had  already  recog- 
nised as  among  our  best  exhibition  Roses,  but 
the  former  was  almost  unknown.  I  heard 
several,  both  at  Windsor  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
inquiring  when  and  where  it  was  raised.  It  was 
a  stranger  to  the  majority  of  exhibitors  outside 
of  trade  growers,  while  a  large  number  of  these 
had  never  seen  a  presentable  bloom.  It  took 
my  attention  in  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  stand  at 
Windsor,  and  I  there  and  then  decided  to  give 
it  further  trial,  having  previously  decided  that 
it  was  too  unreliable  and  by  far  too  indifferent 
a  grower  to  stand  the  test  of  public  opinion. 
Even  now  I  never  expect  to  see  it  a  popular 
Rose,  although  the  splendid  flower  from  Ijath, 
which  carried  off  the  silver  medal  among  the 
atnateurs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  was  as 
good  in  its  way  as  the  immense  Cleopatra  at 
Windsor.  Cleopatra  is  not  a  bad  grower,  but 
Marguerite  Boudet  must  come  under  that  head ; 
both  are  most  distinct  in  their  respective  classes. 
Throughout  the  three  chief  Rose  shows — those 
under  the  auspices  of  the  N.R,  S. — greater 
uniformity  of  quality  than  usual  was  found  ;  no 
stands  of  that  remarkable  merit  sometimes  met 
with,  but,  most  pleasing  to  note,  very  few  of 
the  rubbish  too  frequently  seen.  The  new  class 
for  H.  Teas  was  somewhat  a  failure;  neverthe- 
less I  confidently  look  forward  to  great  improve- 
ments here.  Twelve  varieties  were  obviously 
too  many,  more  especially  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  only  ten  enumerated  as  exhibi- 
tion varieties  in  the  N.R.S.  catalogue.  I  would 
like  to  .see  the  number  reduced  to  six  for  a 
season  or  two.  I  cannot  close  these  notes  with- 
out one  more  word  in  praise  of  those  grand 
varieties  which  have  so  prolonged  our  season  of 
Roses.  All  through  the  autumn  the  Teas  have 
been  most  pleasing  ;  ((uantity  and  quality  have 
both  been  freely  represented.  IMany  of  the 
dark  H.P.'s,  too,  have  been  most  beautiful. 
The  cooler  nights  of  late  summer  suit  these 
admirably,  and  also  impart  a  richer  shading  to 
several  of  our  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  from  Salisbury  are  coming  out  this 
autumn,  and  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  as 
regards  freedom  of  growth  and  bloom,  variation 
in  colour,  and  delicious  perfiune.  We  have 
noted  the  enterprise  of  the  introducers  in  stag- 
ing them  at  numerous  shows  during  the  season, 
and  can  thus  form  an  idea  of  their  constancy  in 
blooming,  but  one  must  see  them  in  an  esta- 
blished condition  to  realise  half  of  their  beauty 
in  the  garden. 

Both  Roses  and  budded  stocks  are  maturing 
well,  not  rapidly,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  early 
in  October,  but  ripeuing  \\\s  in  that  steady 
form  that  means  good  blooms  in  the  future, 
provided  we  pass  the  coming  winter  safely  and 
escape  a  disastrous  frost  after  new  growth  com- 
mences. If  my  own  plants,  whether  upon  walls 
or  in  an  open  field,  v/here  the  bulk  of  them 
are  growing,  are  any  criterion,  I  have 
very  little  fear  of  the  approaching  winter. 
Although  we  have  had  a  more  than  usually  wet 
season,  growth  is  far  from  being  so  succulent 
as  one  might  expect  ;  even  the  climbers  are 
promising  in  this  respect.  I  find  more  pleasure 
in   a   stand  of   garden  Roses  or  a  well  set  up 
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"display"  than  in  many  of  the  prize  boxes 
arranged  so  formally.  Really  good  blossoms  of 
ideal  sliape  and  form  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  decoration  so  admirably  as  those  we  call 
garden  Roses,  and  which  have  a  looser  style, 
ranging  from  single  to  a  little  beyond  the  semi- 
ilouble  stage.  ^-  ^• 


PECULIARITIES  OF  ROSES. 
When  we  note  how  very  rarely  two  writers  upon 


season.  One  will  get  substance  in  Mme.  Charles, 
will  have  a  Mme.  Falcot  larf,^o  and  heavy  enough 
for  the  exhibition  box,  but  will  repeatedly  fail  to 
get  some  few  of  our  generally  reliable  sorts  up  to 
their  recognised  standard.  Riooewood. 


Roses  agree  respecting  "the  growth  or  some  other 
characteristic  of  several  varieties,  and  also  how 
seldom  they  name  the  same  half  a  dozen  as  suit- 
able for  a  given  purpose,  we  need  wonder  very 
little  at  the  confused  impressions  a  querist  fre- 
quently forms.  Roses  vary  much,  doing  well 
with  one  and  indifferently  with  another,  although 
the  soil  and  conditions  are  closely  allied.  One 
grower  will  smile  when  another  describes  a  well- 
known  variety  as  «eak  growing  simply  because  it 
belies  that  character  with  him.  We  have  many 
such  instances,  also  varieties  which  produce  a 
ciuantity  of  bloom  with  one  grower  and  utterly 
fail  with  a  near  neighbour,  although  he  may  give 
it  his  best  attention. 

Then  there  is  the  peculiarity  of  stocks  and 
hardiness.  A  tender  Rose  with  A  may  be  far 
from  the  same  with  B  and  C,  and  rice  rersa.  We 
have  one  grower  extolling  the  Manetti,  a  second 
stands  by  the  cutting  Brier  as  a  stock,  and  a  third 
considers  the  seedling  form  of  our  wilding  by  far 
the  best  and  most  reliable.  Again,  in  woiking 
that  section  of  Roses  fast  becoming  so  popular 
now  that  it  is  understood  they  are  equally  hardy 
with  others— the  Teas  and  Noisettes— we  find  them 
(TiOM-  well  uijon  the  Manetti  in  grafted  form  in 
pots  and  also  in  a  few  cases  when  budded  in  tlie 
open  ground.  I  once  or  twice  had  a  good  bed  of 
maiden  Niphetos  budded  upon  this  stock,  yet  as 
a  general  ride  we  shall  find  it  most  strongly  con- 
dennied.  When  confined,  as  in  pots,  or  when  the 
stock  is  not  growing  in  too  rank  a  form,  many 
Teas  will  do  upon  the  Manetti  which  would  utterly 
fail  if  the  stock  were  more  generously  treated,  in 
which  case  the  flow  and  strengtii  of  sap  are  evi- 
dently too  much  for  these  refined  Roses. 

We  have  a  grower  in  one  part  of  the  country 
who  gets  growth  in  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  that 
is  my  constant  envy  ;   another  succeeds  equally 
well  with  Horace  Vernet,  and  so  on.     Most  of  us, 
however,  find  these  same  Roses  anything  but  easy 
to  grow  vigorously,  and  although  not  actually  bad 
when  well  attended  to,  they  are  totally  distinct 
in  growth.     We  have  sports  from  old  favourites, 
and  which  sometimes  revert  to  their  first  form 
after  many  years  of  constancy  to  the  freak.    Then 
we  have  seasons  when  a  given  variety  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  neighbours,  and  this  from  all 
parts   of   the   country,  notwithstanding   extreme 
variations  in  soil  and  weather.     We  have  Roses 
afl'ected  by  canker  and  mildew  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  others,  although  in  the  same  soil  and 
upon    the    same    class   of    foster    root.     Orange 
fungus  and  red  rust -or,  shall  I  write,  the  same 
disease  in    different    forms  ?— too,   never    attack 
Teas.     We  get  a  hybrid  between  two    varieties 
that  partakes  of  both  parents  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  and    others  that  are  so  widely  different 
that  we  may  well  wonder  if  the  pedigree  is  correct 
or  not.     In  Her  Majesty  we  have  a  Rose  alarm- 
ingly subject  to  mildew.     Neither  of  its  parents 
is    affected    in    a    greater    or    less   degree    than 
usual,  nor  do  the  growth  and  bloom  suggest  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  parent  varieties.     Gloire 
Lyonnaise  is  another  striking  example  of  this  last 
peculiarity.   Why,  again,  should  one  hot  or  sunny 
season    so   seriously  affect   our   dark    Roses,  and 
another    of   similar   character   have   no  injurious 
elfects  ?     If  they  will  grow  upon  their  own  roots 
so  well  as  some  few  profess,  why  do  we  not  see 
more  of  them,  and  why  do  some   thrive  in  this 
.     form  and  others  totally  fail  ?    With  one  grower  a 
very  double  Rose  expands  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory manner,  but  another  will   fail   to  secure 
more  than  an   occasional  presentable  bloom,  and 
this    only    during    an    exceptionally    favourable 


China  Roses.— Souvenir  Je  Lord  BrouKhani  is 
tlie  best  tiling  1  liave  y<  t  seen  iimongat  tlio  light 
coloured  sorts.  The  flowers  are  as  large,  full  and 
well  foimedao  those  of  a  Tea  ;  it  is  very  vigonms.- T. 
Smith. 

Rose  Camoens. — One  does  not  see  too  much 
of  this  fine  garden  Rose.  It  is  dehghtful  in  a 
good  group,  because  so  free  and  bright  in  colour, 
a  comparison  to  the  deep  crimson  so-called  Hybrid 
Tea,  Marquise  dc  Salisbury.  Camoens  grows  well 
and  bears  a  jirofusion  of  flowers,  not  large,  and 
rose  tinted  with  a  yellowish  shade  in  the  centre. 

The  Polyantha  Roses.— This  is  a  charming 
class  of  Roses,  not  often  enough  seen  in  gardens. 
We  hope,  however,  raisers  will  not  try  to  get  big 
flowers,  for  one  charm  of  this  class  is  the  dainty 
size  of  the  flowers.  They  are  also  beautiful  as 
a  margin  to  large  beds,  especially  if  these  be 
filled  with  Roses  of  bolder  growth.  Many  of 
them  are  good  autumnals,  one  of  the  best  of  these 
being  Blanche  Rebatel,  which  has  a  wealth  of 
crimson  and  rose  flowers  in  clusters,  many  in 
each  cluster,  creating  quite  a  picture  of  distinct 
colour.  Clothilde  Soupert  also  flowers  fairly  well 
in  autumn,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  large  for  this 
type.  Perle  d'Or  is  a  gem,  a  true  Polyantha,  and 
pretty  in  the  autumn  with  its  very  neat  little 
flowers,  of  a  nankeen  yellow  tone,  touched  with 
orange  in  the  centre,  (iloire  des  Polyanthas  is 
very  free,  its  flowers  of  a  fine  rosy  shade,  with 
white  centre,  full,  and  of  excellent  shape,  and  an- 
other good  autumnal  kind  is  tiolden  Fairy,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  neat  form  and  borne  pro- 
fusely, their  colour  a  butf  shade,  lighter  at  the 
margin  of  the  petals.  These,  as  far  as  we  have 
noted,  are  the  best  of  the  group  for  the  autumn, 
although  there  are  of  course  other  varieties  for  the 
summer  of  much  beauty,  such  as  the  pure  white 
and  very  free  Anne  Marie  de  Montravel,  the  rosy- 
coloured  Cecile  Brunner,  Etoile  d'Or,  Mignonette, 
rose,  passing  to  white,  and  the  small  pure  white, 
very  double-flowered  Ma  Paquerette. 

Roses  in  pots. — The  whole  of  my  Roses  in 
pots — newly  grafted  plants,  climbers,  and  the  old- 
established  pets — are  now  in  the  open  air.  If 
given  the  choice,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  glass 
off'  those  (ilanted  out — that  is,  taking  one  season 
with  another.  But  this  year  my  plants  under 
cover  are  in  far  better  condition  for  early  forcing 
than  those  in  the  open.  The  constant  showers  of 
this  season  have  kept  growth  active  much  longer 
than  I  desire  with  those  plants  intended  for 
winter  bloom  :  so  much  so,  that  those  remaining 
under  cover  are  by  far  the  riper,  and  may  soon 
be  pruned.  I  agree  with  all  that  "  E.  J."  writes 
on  |Jage  iOi.  I  commence  cutting  in  December, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  get  the  first  forced  flowers 
then,  for  at  no  time  of  the  year  for  many  seasons 
have  I  been  without  Roses  in  more  or  less  quantity. 
If  "E.  J."  would  use  thin,  or  few-petalled  Rcses 
of  the  darker  shades  he  would  not  have  so  much 
cause  for  complaint  about  the  "  pickled  Cabbage 
hues.''  It  is  the  lengthened  time  necessary  for 
winter  blooms  to  expand  which  is  responsible  for 
this,  and  those  kinds  which  "  fly  ''  too  soon  to  be 
of  any  service  in  the  summer  or  late  spring  are 
excellent  during  mid-winter. — R. 


has  been  harder  hit  by  frost  with  me  than  the 
majority  of  Teas.  Except  in  a  favourable  spot, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  strength  to 
climb.  Adam  was  sent  out  over  sixty  years  ago. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  this  old  favourite  cast  out  of 
our  N.R.S.  catalogue,  but,  with  the  many  grand 
newer  Roses  given  us  since  the  first  list  was 
issued,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  a  few  of  the 
less  reliable  kinds.  In  Comtesse  de  Panisse  we 
have  a  newer  Rose  of  better  growth  and  some- 
what similar  colour,  liut  the  form  is  distinct,  and 
we  also  lose  much  of  the  delicate  sweetness  of 
Adam. 

In  your  short  notes  on  Roses  mention  is 
made  of  Mme.  Berard.  I  can  confirm  the 
(lowering  properties  of  this  Rose  when  the 
shoots  are  stopped,  but  if  we  force  it  to 
bloom  thus  freely  in  the  autumn,  we  cannot 
have  spring  bloom  from  the  same  growths.  I 
make  a  practice  of  heading  or  stopping  a  few  of 
the  most  forward,  thus  getting  considerably  more 
bloom  and  leaving  the  later  shoots  to  supply  wood 
for  spring  or  early  summer  flower.  These  late 
shoots  also  generally  produce  a  good  autumnal 
bloom  at  the  points.  Revo  d'Or  is  a  jier- 
fect  picture  upon  a  neighbour's  house  and  has 
been  flowering  as  freely  as  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  grow- 
ing by  its  side.  The  note  upon  soil  influence 
upon  this  splendid  climber  I  can  hardly  follow,  as 
I  find  it  equally  good  upon  any  soil.  A  tre- 
mendous grower,  the  secret  of  flowering  this 
Noisette  is  more  a  matter  of  pruning,  or  rather 
non -pruning,  than  soil. 

Much  has  been  written  about  William  Allen 
Richardson  growing  freely  and  failing  to  flower 
so  well  as  many  expected  from  its  description. 
Here,  again,  the  sole  fault  is  in  pruning.  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  several  splendid  examples  of 
this  "glorious  Rose  that  I  have  not  seen  minus 
some  blooms  all  the  season,  and  which  are  now 
almost  as  full  as  at  any  time  this  year.  We  can 
scarcely  use  the  knife  too  freely  among  our  weak 
growers,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the"  best  results  when 
we  come  to  the  other  extreme  in  such  as  Reve 
d'Or,  &e.  There  still  seems  a  con.siderable  num- 
ber of  persons  who  fancy  a  weak  grower  should 
not  be  cut,  while  the  strong  shoots  of  others  are 


-emoved  under  the  impression  that  a  lot  of  use- 
less and  flowerless  growths  is  being  made.  Re- 
verse the  treatment  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  and  I 
venture  to  say  the  opinion  regarding  many  varie- 
ties will  also  change.  R. 
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CAMASSIAS. 


(with 


ROSE  JOTTINGS. 
I  \\  AS  glad  to  see  a  note  in  praise  of  President, 
but  why  call  it  by  tliat  name  when  it  is  un- 
doubtedly synonymous  with  Adam?  Adam  was 
brought  out  some  twenty-seven  years  earlier. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  fa\-ourite  with  me, 
especially  u|ion  very  short  hedge  Brier  stocks, 
where  its  partially  drooping  habit  shows  to  more 
advantage.  On  a  wall,  too,  my  experience  is  in 
full  accord  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke's,  and  where  it 
thrives  very  few  Roses  can  beat  it,  but  I  can 
scarcely  call  it  one  of  the   hardiest  Roses,  as  it 


COLOUKED  PL.4.TE  OF  C.   LEICHTLINl    AND 
C.    ESCULENTA.'*") 

The  Camassias  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Scillas, 
but  dift'er  from  them  in  being  stouter  and  more 
rolmst  in  habit,  whilst  they  have  other  minor 
botanical  distinctions.  They  are  all  natives  of 
America,  and  the  only  reprentatives  of  the 
Scilla  or  Hyacinth  family  that  have  been  found 
in  that  country.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
species  is 

C.  ESiaTLENTA,  which  is  not  nearly  so  common 
in  gardens  as  one  might  expect.  It  is  named 
esculenta  owing  to  its  bulbs  being  edible,  having 
a  sweet  nutty  flavour  when  raw.  It  is  a  hardy, 
easily  grown  plant,  with  no  special  wants  in  the 
m.atter  of  soil  and  situation.  It  comes  into  flower 
in  May,  and  lasts  through  June  into  July,  with  a 
succession  of  its  tall  slender  spikes.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  long  and  narrow,  forming  a  tuft 
close  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  flower-spikes  rise 
to  a  height  of  18  inches,  and  quite  half  of  that 
length  is  covered  with  graceful  deep  blue  flowers. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  A.  F.  Hayward  at 
Gravetye  Manor.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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There  is  also  a  pure  white  form  and  an  early 
blooming  one  named  pra>cox.  In  garden  beds 
and  borders  there  should  be  many  places  where 
this  plant  could  be  grouped  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  years.  A  charming  flower  in  the 
garden,  it  is  also  valuable  for  cutting,  the  buds 
continuing  to  open  in  the  house  to  the  very  tip  of 
the  spike.  Another  and  a  prettier  way  to  grow 
it  is  in  the  Grass,  that  need  not  be  cut  till  sum- 
mer is  over.  A  group  this  spring  in  the  (irass 
came  in  at  a  useful  time  in  welcome  succession  to 


C.  Leichtlini  (here  figured),  although  not  new, 
is  a  much  rarer  kind,  very  stout  and  vigorous  in 
growth  and  striking  when  in  bloom.  Being  of  a 
creamy  hue  it  does  not  have  the  fine  effect  of  the 
blue  kinds.  It  is  a  native  of  British  Columbia. 
The  roots  are  very  large,  and  in  all  its  parts  it  is 
a  giant  compared  with  esculenta.  It  has  from 
five  to  seven  large,  broad,  tapering,  strap-like 
leaves,  which  spread  out  on  the  ground.  The 
flower-stalk  is  very  thick  when  full}-  grown  and 
quite  3  feet  high.     It  bears  a  great  number  of 


Camassia  esculenta. 


the  Daffodils.  Although  it  does  not  bloom  till 
the  Grass  has  grown  long,  its  spikes  are  tall 
enough  to  make  its  flowers  plainly  visible,  but  it 
should  be  near  a  walk  so  as  not  to  escape  notice. 

C.  Fkaseri  was  discovered  a  few  years  after 
esculenta  and  abounds  in  California.  It  was 
thought  at  first  to  be  only  a  variety,  but  it  is  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  inferior  merit. 
Its  chief  value  is  that  it  comes  rather  later  into 
bloom.  It  much  resembles  esculenta  and  has  a 
flower-spike  about  18  inches  high,  which  produces 
numerous  blooms,  smaller  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious species  and  of  a  pale  purplish  blue  shade. 


blooms,  which  are  each  2  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, and  it  is  interesting  to  see  them  expand. 
Expansion  begins  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which 
get  wider  and  wider  apart,  but  the  tips  remain 
closed,  ultimately  bursting  asunder.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  the  spike  is  cut  and  taken  into 
the  house,  all  the  buds  developing  into  perfect 
blooms.  It  is  not  so  cheap  as  the  older  types,  but 
it  is  a  nice  thing  to  grow  along  with  other  rare 
and  choice  plants. 

C.  CusicKi  is  a  new  species  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  Ijy  a  Mr.  Cusick  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Oregon.     I  have  never  seen  it  in  cultivation, 


but  it  was  described  in  Garden  and  Foreit  as  the 
most  vigorous  species  yet  found  with  large  broad 
leaves,  a  stout  flower-stem  growing  3  feet  high, 
and  flowers  of  a  pale  delicate  blue,  large  and 
spri'ading.  The  bulb  was  said  to  be  nauseous  and 
inedible. — A.  H. 

In  a  note  on  Cama.ssia  Leichtlini,  Heir  Max 
Leichtlin  says  :  — 

Camassia  esculenta  var.  Leichtlini  is  a  native  of 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  and  was  discovered 
by  Jertrey  some  forty  years  ago.  I  received  bulbs 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Hanson,  of  New  York,  and 
also  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh. 
Apparently  very  distinct  from  C.  esculenta,  it 
has  not  sutiicient  botanical  character  to  separate 
it  as  a  spucics  fiom  the  latter.  It  is  very  easy  of 
cultivation,  taking  to  any  soil  and  position,  a 
sunny  quarter  being  best  suited  to  the  production 
of  flowers.  Itwas  figured  in  the  B'trinira}  Muriozine, 
t.  6287.  There  are  two  more  species — Fraseri  and 
Cusicki,  both  having  blue  flowers  ;  thosii  of  the 
former  are  small,  of  the  latter  rather  large. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Globe  Artichokes. — The  plants  are  now  pro- 
ducing nice  heads  from  the  young  stock  put  out 
in  the  early  spring  and  are  well  worth  protection. 
There  has  been  a  slight  frost,  and  as  this  often 
follows  rain,  it  is  well  to  protect  if  there  is  any 
([uantity  of  small  heads.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
cover  with  stout  tiffanj'  or  mats  if  a  few  sfakes 
are  placed  over  the  plants.  Large  heads  should 
be  cut  and  kept  in  a  cool  store,  as  thus  the  smaller 
ones  get  more  chance  of  swelling.  I  have  adopted 
a  simple  means  of  protection  for  plants  making  a 
late  growth  by  placing  three  stakes  to  a  plant, 
tying  the  leaves  together  at  the  top,  and  wrapping 
any  old  canvas  round  for  about  three  parts  of  the 
height.  The  plants  are  also  much  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  useless  leafage,  and  a  sup|jly  of 
lit|iiid  manure  to  fruiting  plants  assists  in  swelling 
up  a  late  crop  where  the  ground  is  light  and  rains 
do  not  reach  the  roots. 

Pkoteitini;  Glode  Artichokes. — This  is  a 
matter  requiring  attention  in  some  gardens,  as  in 
some  eases  the  whole  crop  is  lost.  I  have  been  in 
gardens  where  the  plants  never  required  the  least 
care,  but  in  others,  this  one  included,  I  have 
great  difliculty  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of  plants,  as 
every  winter,  no  matter  how  much  covered,  there 
are  few  left  to  ])roduce  heads,  and  these  are  much 
weakened.  I  think  placing  large  bodies  of  litter 
or  manure  around  young  plants  only  aggravates 
the  evil  and  fosters  decay.  I  have  discontinued 
this  mode  of  i)rotection,  as  by  the  early  part  of 
the  year  the  ground  is  a  wet  mass,  and  the  manure 
does  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  assists  in  drawing 
more  moisture  to  the  heart  of  the  plants  and  rots 
the  young  tender  growths.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  far  better  not  to  cover  at  all  than 
use  wet  manure,  as  the  plants  can  stand  frost, 
but  wet  followed  by  frost  is  fatal.  A  plan 
I  have  found  answer  is  to  lift  any  j'oung 
suckers,  potting  them  up  and  keeping  in  frames 
just  free  of  frost.  This  plan  has  several  advan- 
tages ;  the  plants  start  much  eailier  the  next 
spring  and  pr(5vide  dishes  in  advance  of  suckers 
taken  from  old  stools  in  the  open.  I  once  saw  the 
old  plants  lifted  with  a  good  ball,  placed  in  boxes, 
and  wintered  \ihere  shelter  could  be  given.  It 
may  be  thought  a  lot  of  trouble  to  take  over  an 
ordinary  vegetable,  but  those  who  esteem  Globe 
Artichiikes  will  find  it  necessary  where  the  plants 
die  wholesale  during  the  winter.  For  co\ering  in 
the  open  I  find  nothing  better  than  drv  leaves  or 
Bracken,  which  should  be  cut  in  a  green  state 
some  time  previously  and  dried.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  select  the  plants  raised  from  seed,  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases  most  of  the  seedlings  are 
worthless,  only  a  few  being  good.  In  any  case  I 
would  advise  propagation  by  offsets  in  preference 
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to  seed  where  it  can  be  carried  out.  The  useless 
plants  may  be  made  to  do  good  service  if  blanched 
as  advised  for  Caidoons  ip.  273),  which  they  re- 
semble. 

jEnusALEM  Artu'Hc IKES.— These  will  now  come 
in  serviceable  as  a  winter  vegetable.  They  are 
best  left  in  the  ground  and  lifted  as  re(|uiri-d.  The 
newer  white  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  rugged 
form  and  equally  hardy,  but  here  it  is  best  to 
reserve  as  the  lifting  proceeds  the  most  even  tubers 
for  seed,  as  with  care  in  selection  this  form  more 
resembles  a  Magnum  Potato.  This  i?  a  great 
gain,  as  there  is  much  less  waste  in  preparation 
and  less  trouble.  Many  condemn  the  old  form  on 
account  of  its  rough,  irregular  shape,  but  even  that 
can  be  much  improved  by  careful  selection.  The 
Chinese  Artichoke  (Stachys  tuberifera)  is  now 
ready  for  use,  and  if  grown  as  advised  earlier  in 
the  year  it  will  have  made  better  tubers  thaii  is 
frequently  the  case.  When  crowded  or  let  spread 
the  tubers  are  small  and  less  valuable.  This 
variety  makes  a  nice  dish,  and  is  often  much 
valued  as  a  change  from  the  ordinary  run  of  vege- 
tables. The  roots  may  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  stored  in  earth  or  sand  in  the  root 
store  or  left  in  the  soil  and  covered  witli  litter. 
The  latter  plan  is  best  in  mild  winters,  as  the 
roots  keep  plump  and  are  of  much  better  flavour. 
Beetroot. — Owing  to  excessive  rainfall  many 
of  the  roots  are  inclined  to  be  coarse.  It  is  not 
wise  to  allow  these  to  remain  in  the  soil  till  se- 
vere frost,  as  they  split  badly  and  are  useless. 
In  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  store  in  large  quanti- 
ties, as  the  roots  may  be  used  at  once.  In 
lifting  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  tops,  but  to 
twist  off  the  leaves  and  lay  the  roots  in  soil,  sand, 
or  ashes  in  layers  in  a  cool  store.  Shifts  can  be 
made,  such  as  a  disused  stokehole  or  an  old  ice 
well.  In  such,  good  Beet  may  be  had  till  the 
early  sown  Turnip-rooted  comes  in.  Failing 
such  stores  as  advised  above,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  clamp  the  roots,  as  for  Potatoes.  Late 
sown  Turnip-rooted  kinds  have  this  season  made 
slow  progress  owing  to  so  much  rain,  but  by 
using  the  hoe  frequently  nice  roots  may  yet  be 
had.  In  case  of  frost  a  little  soil  drawn  up  to  the 
leaves  will  protect  them. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  will  now  be  in  active 
growth,  and  there  is  no  need  to  store  too  early  ; 
indeed,  a  few  sharp  frosts  will  do  little  harm. 
Many  of  the  earliest  sown  plants  in  light  soils 
run,  and  the  value  of  late  sowing,  say  in  May,  is 
now  clearly  seen.  It  is  useless  to  store  any  plants 
that  have  run,  as  they  are  tough  and  devoid  of 
that  peculiar  flavour  these  vegetables  possess. 
Those  who  grow  the  Sandwich  Island  Salsafy  will 
find  it  a  valuable  form.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
old  form  and  equally  hardy,  keeping  good  well 
into  the  spring.  A  good  companion  is  the  new 
large  Russian  Scorzonera,  with  a  much  longer 
root  than  Salsafy,  but  much  liked  where  variety 
and  good  quality  in  vegetables  are  esteemed. 

Carrots. — The  season  for  lifting  the  stump- 
rooted  section  is  at  hand  ;  indeed,  any  of  the 
longer  types  may  be  stored  now.  In  lifting,  the 
roots  should  be  forked  out  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
keep  the  main  or  tap  root  from  getting  broken. 
Large  coarse  roots  and  those  split  may  be  given 
to  cattle.  It  is  useless  to  store  such,  as  when 
placed  in  close  quarters  they  decay  rapidly  and 
affect  others.  Carrots  keep  well  if  placed  in  layers 
against  a  wall,  provided  a  good  thickness  of  soil 
is  used  between  each  layer.  Any  roots  at  all 
diseased  should  be  rejected,  and  in  placing  in  the 
store  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  just  above  the 
crown.  I  also  find  medium  sized  roots  keep  far 
better  than  large  ones,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
place  in  sizes,  using  the  largest  first.  If  seed  was 
sown  as  advised  some  time  ago  to  jirovide  a  supply 
of  young  Carrots  through  the  winter,  the  beds 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Should  severe 
weather  set  in,  means  must  be  taken  to  protect 
from  frost,  using  light  litter  or  Bracken,  removing 
the  covering  in  mild  weather. 

Turnips  are  not  improved  for  keeping  if  left  to 
grow  coarse.  The  best  roots  are  secured  from 
autumn  sowings.  Late  sown  roots  will  be  growing 
freely,  and  are  much  benefited  by  frequent  hoeing 


between  the  rows,  removing  weak  plants  and 
giving  a  surface  dressing  of  soot  and  fish  manure. 
Such  varieties  as  Veitch's  P>.ed  Globe  will  continue 
growing  for  some  time  in  favourable  weather  : 
these,  if  houseil  in  Xovember,  will  form  a  succes- 
sion to  those  lifted  at  this  date.  The  latest  sown, 
such  as  (Jolden  Ball  and  Chirk  Ca-stle,  being  hardy, 
may  be  left  in  the  soil,  as  they  are  most  serviceable 
for  "the  supply  of  green  tops  in  the  spring. 

G.  Wvthes. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Earliest  I'ot  Fii::s. — Trees  in  pots  of  such  sorts 
as   Brown   Turkey  and  St.  John,  which   ripened 
their  fruit  at  the  commencement  of  May,  may  now 
be  taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for 
A  fresh  start  at  the  commencement  of  November. 
Presuming   that  all   due  thinning   was  practised 
throughout  the  growing  season,  as  advised  from 
time  to  time,  only  the  removal  of  the  few  later 
formed  spravs  and  any  shoots  which   may  cross 
each  other  will  be  necessary.     Next  year's  crop  of 
Figs   being   located    at   the    extremities    of    the 
current  year's  growths,  great  care  must  be  used  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  injury.     If  the  trees 
passed  through  the  summer  without  any  attack  of 
spider,  scale  or  other  insects,  a  simple  brushing 
over  with  warm   soapy  water  will  be  all  that  is 
needed  ;    but  where  any  of  these  pests   has   left 
traces  behind,  four  ounces  of  Gishurst  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  af  terwardsthickened  to  the  consistency 
of  thin  paint  by  the  addition  of  strong  loam  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  may  be  applied  to  the  wood 
with  a  painter's  brush.     The  sticks  by  which  the 
trees  have  been  supported  should  be  drawn   out 
and  examined,  and  any  that  are  rotten  at  the  base 
replaced,  well-seasoned  Hazel  or  Ash   being  the 
best  for  the  purpose.      Surfacing  also  may  now 
take   place,   and   where  zinc  movable  rims   were 
used,  these  must  be  removed  and  the  fibrous  roots 
contained  within  cut  ofl"  with  a  sharp  knife  down 
to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  rims  being  afterwards 
rejilaced  and  good  sound   calcareous  loam,  bone- 
meal   and   old   mortar    rubble    well   rammed   in, 
finally  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  for  water.     The 
trees" should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  cool  airy 
house  and  arranged   on   bricks  or  boards  on  the 
floor.      This   is    preferable   to    placing    them    on 
elevated  stages  to  be  subjected  to  excessive  drying. 
The  plants  in  the  earliest  forced  house  will  now 
also  have  shed  their  leaves,  and  advantage  may 
well  be  taken  of  wet  or  unfavourable  days  to  wash 
the  glass  and  wood-work,  dress  and  tie  the  trees, 
.and  surface  the  border  with  fresh   compost.     If 
any  strong-growing,  shy-bearing  tree  needing  root 
pruning  was  not  seen  to  at  the  time  the  foliage 
was  in  a  semi-ripe  condition,  it  must  now  be  done, 
first  taking  out  a  trench  at  the  point  to  where  the 
roots  have  extended,  and  gently   working  away 
the    soil    with    a    fork    to    within    IS  inches    of 
the  stem  of  the  tree.     The  same  compost  if  sweet 
should    then    be   replaced,   a    free    sprinkhng    of 
mortar  rubble    or    lime  scraps    being    added   at 
intervals.     When   the  mixture  has  been  brought 
up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  original  level,  the 
roots  should  be  spread  out  in  various  directions, 
anv  coarse  fibres  being  freely  cut  back,  after  which 
they  may  be  covered  with  the  remainder  of  the 
compost,  this  being  made  firm  and  finally  watered 
home. 

Prunixc;  Vines. — Where  two-year-old  pofS'ines 
are  used  for  forcing  and  these  were  started  into 
the  second  year's  growth  in  January,  or  at  the 
latest  the  beginning  of  February,  duly  pinched, 
headed  back  and  finally  hardened  off  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  they  should  now  be 
sufticiently  ripe  to  admit  of  the  "final  pruning  and 
dressing  being  given.  A  length  of  G  teet  or  S  feet 
being  a  suitable  one,  all  growth  beyond  that  point 
should  be  removed,  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
afterwards  the  wounds  touched  with  styptic  to 
prevent  bleeding.  If  the  pots  were  not  plunged 
in  much  bottom-heat,  the  roots  throughout  should 
be  wiry  and  sound,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  all  surface  feeders.  Supplementary  rims 
may  be  added,  as  in  the  case  of  pot  Figs,  or 
pieces  of  sods  turned  on  edge  and  secured  round 


the  margin  of  the  pots  by  stout  wooden  pegs, 
these  forming  a  kind  of  basin  to  receive  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  horse  droppings,  this  being 
firmly  rammed  home  and  the  rods  secured  to  stout 
stakes  for  safety.  No  better  place  for  them  can 
be  found  than  a  sunny  corner  of  a  cool  house  fully 
ventilated  both  by  day  and  night,  there  to  remain 
till  the  first  or  second  week  in  November,  at 
which  time  they  will  have  to  be  started. 

Permanent  Vines  of  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  which  are  to  be  started  towards  the  close 
of  November  may  also  now  be  pruned  Prune  to 
a  good  plump  eye,  this  being  more  essential  in  the 
case  of  Vines  that  are  to  do  their  work  during  the 
short,  dark,  sunless  months  of  winter  than  with 
others  that  are  started  at  the  new  year  and  after. 
Keep  the  ventilators  fully  open  at  all  times,  a  few- 
degrees  of  frost  doing  no  harm,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Soil  and  correctives  for  top-dressing 
these  A'ines  a  little  later  on  should  be  prepared 
and  stored  under  cover,  as  if  left  in  the  soil-yard 
till  the  moment  they  are  wanted,  snow  or  heavy 
rains  may  render  them  altogether  unfit  for  the 
purpose. 

Peaih  walls. — Trees  of  any  early  or  second 
early  vaiietv  which  are  unfruitful,  by  reason  of 
having  made  too  strong  growth,  should  now  be 
taken  in  hand,  lifted,  or  partially  so,  and  root- 
pruned.  In  damp,  low-lj'ing  districts  October 
lifting  has  much  to  recommend  it,  the  principal 
point  of  .advantage  being  root  re-establishment 
before  the  fogs  and  frosts  of  November  set  in.  In 
such  localities  raised  borders  are  also  desirable, 
these  allowing  of  a  readier  escape  of  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  and 
being  more  accessible  to  sun  heat.  Firmness, 
abundance  of  rubble,  slight  waterings,  and  final 
shallow  mulchings  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
morning  syringings  in  all  cases  where  the  foliage 
has  not  yet  fallen.  Older  trees  which,  though 
perhaps  not  gross  in  growth,  annuallj-  drop  their 
Iruit  in  an  unripe  state,  a  condition  sometimes 
attributed  to  lack  of  sunshine,  but  which  is  more 
often  due  to  deep  rooting  and  lack  of  nourishment, 
owing  to  impoverishing  vegetable  crops  occupying 
the  borders,  must  be  treated  in  all  ways  similarly, 
except  that  piecemeal  lifting  will  [lerhaps  be 
safest,  doing  one  half  of  the  roots  this  autumn  and 
the  remainder  in  IStlo.  Where  young  trees  are  to 
be  jilanted  during  November  or  December  and 
fresh  borders  have  to  be  made,  the  sooner  the 
work  is  commenced  the  better,  as  the  more  con- 
solidated the  compost  is  at  planting  time  the 
lietter.  Moreover,  early  autumn  preparations  are 
best  for  all  fruit  tree  planting,  great  risks  being  run 
when  the  work  is  postponed.  Where  nets  have 
been  used  for  protecting  fruit  on  late  Peach  trees, 
the}"  should  now  be  dried  and  stored. 

FiLi'.EKTS  AND  Cobs. — The  present  is  a  capital 
time  to  go  through  plantations  occupying  ojien 
sunny  positions  and  thin  out  all  spray  and  useless 
wood,  keeping  the  centres  well  open  to  let  in  all 
the  light,  air  and  sun  possible.  Remove  all 
suckers  which  cluster  round  the  base  of  the  trees, 
nothing  being  more  detrimental  to  their  well-being. 
The  ground  beneath  and  around  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds.  Any  old  trees  in  isolated  places 
must  have  all  (Jrass  and  rubbish  cleared  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  and  a  good  mulch 
of  rotten  manure  applied,  duly  thinning  the 
branches  as  in  the  case  of  young  plantations. 

John  Crawford. 


Senecio  pulcher. — This  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  hardy  Groundsels,  and  a  fine  showy  plant 
which  opens  its  flowers  regularly  as  each  autumn 
comes  round,  no  matter  what  weather  prevails.  It 
may  not  be  a  plant  for  every  place,  as  its  natural 
lateness  of  blooming  sometimes  proves  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  anyone  who  has  a  bed  or  border  in  a 
sheltered  situation  and  with  deep  moist  soil  will 
find  it  worth  notice.  Its  great  purple  flowers  are 
borne  on  such  strong  stems,  th.at  they  stand  up 
well  in  the  border.  They  branch  freely  and  bear 
many  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  on  the 
plant.  When  once  established  it  is  not  wise  to 
disturb  it  much,  but  in  order  to  increase  stock  and 
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extend  the  group  if  desired,  the  best  and  most  cer- 
tain way  is  to  lift  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
plants,  take  some  of  their  fleshy  roots,  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  put  them  in  a 
pot  or  pan  of  sandy  soil  with  protection  for  a  time. 
These  pieces  of  root  will  grow  and  make  nice 
plants  in  a  year. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

I   KNOW  of   few  more   pleasurable  occupations 
in  outdoor  fruit  growing  than  the  ingathering 
of  a  thoroughly  good  crop  of  Pears,   and  with 
one  exception  this  is  the  best  Pear  year  since 
the  conference   year  in  188.5.     Numerically  our 
supply  in  1885  was  better  than  in  the  present 
year,  but  the  fruit  all  came  from  very  old  trees 
and  was  small,  and  in  some  cases  rather  poor 
in  (luality  ;  whereas  in  the  present  instance  the 
majority  are  from  f(nu'-year-old  cordons  and  of 
fair  average   size,  clear-skinned,  and,    judging 
from  present  experience,  likely  to  ripen  up  satis- 
factorily.    There  is  a  great  deal  yet   to  learn  in' 
the  cultivation  of  cordon  Pears   where  the  soil 
is  not  naturally  of  the  best  ;  here,  for  instance, 
many  varieties   that   would    l_)e    thoi-oughly    at 
home  in  a  Pear  soil  on  the  Quince  would  cer- 
tainlj'  do  better  on  a  more  free  .stock.     I  read  in 
a  recent  number,  touching  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
and  Thompson's,  "  if  the  latter  would  only  show 
the  freedom  and  vic;our  of  Doyenne   du   Cornice 
it  would  be  a  very  valuable  Pear."     Now  these 
are  characteristics  totally  lacking  in  Doyenn6  du 
Cornice  when  worked  on  the  Quince  in  this  soil. 
It  fruits  fairly  well,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  job 
to  get  even  a  decent  amount  of  annual  growth. 
A  similar  failing  is  noticeable  in  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurrii  Bachelier,  and  Olivier  des   Serres,  and 
the  first  and  last  of  these  must  be  rooted  out  to 
make  room  for  varieties  of  more  kindly  habit. 
It  would  be   interesting   if   in   all   Pear   notes 
from  diflerent  localities  reference  were  made  to 
the  soil  and  the  habits  of  diflerent  varieties  on 
the  different  stocks.     Such  information    would 
prove  valuable  to  intending  planters  and  perhaps 
prevent  the  disapjjointmeut  that  is  apt  some- 
times to   follow  the  planting  of  cordon,  bush, 
and  pyramid  trees.     A  free,  kindly  habit  and 
very   good   cropping   cjaalities   characterise  old 
standard  sorts,  as  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Beurre  Suporfin,  when  grown  as   cordons, 
and  it  would  be  dithcult  to  find  three  more  re- 
liable   succession     kinds.       I     remember     last 
autumn  someone  in   writing   of    Marie    Louise 
d'Uccle    said    that    for   the   first    time    it   had 
ripened    up    satisfactorily    anil    was    of     very 
fair    flavour.     I    should    like    to    be    able    to 
.say   the   same,  but  cannot  do  so.     It  is  prac- 
tically   useless    here    for    dessert,    but   is,    on 
the  other  hand,  useful  for  stewing  pending  the 
maturing   of   larger  kinds.     If  rather  severely 
thinned  it  gr(jws  to  a  very  fair  size,  and   has  the 
merit  of  l)eing  a  great  and  consistent  cropper. 
A  disappointing  Pear   here   is  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme ;    it   never   ripened    up    satisfactorily 
from   old   trees,   and   is  very  little  better  from 
cordons.     Of    two    Pears    somewhat   alike    in 
shape     with     very    long    (unnecessarily    long) 
names,    Conseiller  de  la  Cour  and   Van  Mons 
Leon  Leclerc,  the  latter  is  the  better.     This  is  a 
decidedly  reliable  Pear,  growing  to  a  large  size 
and    invariably    crojiping    well.      It    hits    the 
•season   nicely  after  Beurr6  Superfin  and  Doy- 
enne  du   Cornice,  and  although   not    equal  in 
quality  to  these    high-class    Fears,   is  a   firm- 
fleshed  and  very  juicy  fruit  of  very  fair  (juality. 
I    should    always    include    it    when   planting. 


Beurr6  Diel  comes  much  better  in  quality  from 
cordons  than  from  old  trees,  which  would,  I 
think,  tend  to  show  that  on  light  soils  the 
Quince  is  the  better  stock  for  quality.  An- 
other disappointing  Pear  is  Winter  Nelis,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  its  season  makes 
it  a  very  useful  fruit  when  one  can  get  it  good. 
Perhaps  someone  will  say  if  he  has  tried  it  on 
the  Pear  stock  (as  a  cordon)  for  light  soils,  and 
if  so,  if  it  is  satisfactciry.  Glou  Morceau  d<ies 
very  well,  crops  well,  and  ripens  up  its  fruit 
nicely.  Other  comparatively  late  varieties  that 
were  planted  last  year  for  the  first  time  are 
Thompson's,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  and  Zephirin 
Gregoire.  I  hope  to  report  on  these  another 
season.  The  best  late  Pear  I  have  at  present  is 
undoubtedly  Joi  ep'iine  de  Malines  ;  it  is  a 
great  cropper,  and  the  habit  is  as  free  and 
kindly  as  that  of  Olivier  des  Serres,  previously 
noted  as  mifly  and  bad.  Two  useful  sorts  are 
Alexandre  Lambre  and  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
not  first-class,  but  as  they  crop  freely  and  con- 
sistently, they  Come  in  handy  when  better  sorts 
may  be  somewhat  scarce.  Bergamote  d'Es- 
peren  is  another  Pe.ar  that  does  much  better  as 
a  cordon,  fruit  from  these  trees  being  of  very 
fair  quality.  From  old  trees,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fruit,  although  it  keeps  firm  and  soun(l 
until  spring  is  well  advanced,  is  never  worth 
eating,  being  no  better  than  a  hard,  juicy 
Turnip.  Early  varieties,  as  Jargonelle,  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  and  Clapp's 
Favourite,  are  not  often  of  much  use  to 
me.  Just  about  the  time  when  they  are 
in  season  fruit  has  to  be  sent  away  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  as  some  forty-eight 
hours  elapse  between  the  packing  and  their 
appearance  for  dessert,  it  often  happens  that 
they  are  past  their  best.  As  in  the  case  of 
small  Apple  trees  previously  noted,  I  find  that 
on  our  soil,  cordon,  Inish  and  pyramid  Pears  are 
exceptionally  inclined  to  surface-rooting,  and 
that  the  soil  must  be  kept  very  firm  about  them 
and  a  surface  mulching  of  a  heavier  compost 
given  occasionally  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 
Anj'thing  in  the  way  of  ro<5t-pruuing  is  never 
required.  Small  birds,  such  as  sparrows  and 
tits,  are,  I  think,  the  worst  enemies  we  have, 
and  from  the  time  the  fruit  has  attained  about 
two-thirds  of  its  size  a  close  watch  has  to  be 
kept.  The  tapping  of  the  fruit  and  amount  of 
labour  necessary  in  filling  up  tiny  holes  with 
plaster  of  Paris  tij  keep  the  best  fruit  had,  how- 
ever, become  such  a  serious  matter,  that  I 
resolved  to  keep  the  birds  out,  and  so  this  year 
Ijy  the  beginning  of  August  the  Pear  wall  was 
covered  with  1-inch  mesh  fish  netting.  This 
same  netting,  by  the  way,  made  of  a  very  stout 
twine,  is  when  doubled  a  capital  spring  protec- 
tion from  frost.  I  shall  always  protect  the 
cordon  Pears,  even  if  some  of  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  to  go  uncovered.  Pear  bIo3.s<im 
is  very  fragile,  and  as  a  consequence  propor- 
tionately susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  frost  or 
heavy  storms  of  driving  sleet  of  hail. 

Jpropos  of  birds  and  their  liking  for  fruit,  it 
is  amusing,  although  annoying,  to  see  how  they 
will  peck  of  the  best.  Blackbirds  invariably 
attack  Apples  after  the  small  fruits  are  over, 
and  their  first  choice  is  always  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  although  the  Codlins,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  a  decidedly  more 
appetising  appearance  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Reverting  back  to  the  enemies  of  the  Pear,  the 
Pear  slug  has  been  very  troublesome  this  year, 
and  despite  several  dressings  of  finely  powdered 
lime  it  is  again  in  great  force  on  the  foliage  of 
some  varieties.  Tliis  nasty  slimy  insect  woiild 
seem  to  aflect  certain  districts,  as  I  have  come 
into  contact  with  several  gardeners  to  whom  it 
was  a  perfect  stranger,  save   by  reputation  and 


the  illustrations  to  be  found  in  books.  Its  sour, 
disagreeable  odour  would  seem  to  render  it  dis- 
tasteful to  birds— at  least  I  have  never  seen 
them  touch  it.  E.  B. 

Claremont. 


Apple  American  Mother.— Has  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  had  experience  with  this  dessert 
Apple?  I  have  a  tree  growing  in  the  espalier 
form  which  has  been  planted  some  eight  years, 
but  during  that  time  it  has  not  borne  more  than 
a  dozen  fruit.  I  wish  it  would  crop  freely,  as  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delicious  Apples  I 
have  ever  tasted.  The  fruit  is  rather  under-sized, 
somewhat  conical,  skin  greenish  -  white  and 
slightly  freckled,  flesh  firm,  white  and  sugary  in 
the  extreme.  As  the  tree  in  question  is  healthy 
and  in  a  fairly  good  situation,  but  yet  remains 
unfruitful,  I  conclude  it  requires  a  better  climate. 
Perhaps  someone  can  enlighten  me  on  the  sub- 
ject.— J.  Cr.awford,  Xi'ivaik: 

Apple  Bismarck.— I  quite  agree  with  what 
W.  G.  C.  says  (p.  .'?04)  concerning  this  fine  Apple. 
1  do  not  grow  it  myself,  but  have  seen  it  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  other  places.  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
gardener  at  Revesly  Abbey,  has  it  in  fine  condi- 
tion on  bush  trees  growing  in  a  strong  soil,  well 
drained.  The  trees  are  only  young  and  not  at  all 
crowded  with  wood,  so  that  plenty  of  light  and 
air  can  penetrate  to  the  fruit  which  hangs  in 
clusters  on  the  various  branches.  Not  only  is 
Bismarck  a  fine  showy  Apple,  but  a  most  useful 
one  for  cooking,  possessing  a  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful flavour.  Anyone  purposing  planting  this 
autumn  cannot  err  in  including  a  tree  or  two  of 
Bismarck. — J.  C. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  valuable  Apple  for  kitchen 

use  and  for  market  also.  Not  only  is  the  fruit 
large,  but  it  puts  on  a  handsome  colour,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  equal  or  more  importance, 
trees  bear  in  quite  a  young  state.  At  Barbara 
Court,  Mr.  Woodward  is  increasing  his  stock  of 
this  Apple  by  working  grafts  of  it  upon  other 
sorts  which  do  not  succeed  quite  so  well  as  he 
could  desire.  Bismarck  gives  a  quantity  of  fine 
fruit  even  the  second  year  of  growth  after  graft- 
ing.—E.  M. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert.— At  Barham 
Court,  where  Apples  are  grown  so  well,  this  is 
thought  highly  of  as  a  standard.  I  thought  that 
its  low  spreading  growth  would  not  have  been 
suitable  for  that  form  of  training,  but  there  it 
succeeds  admirably,  bearing  abundantly.  Mr. 
Woodward  prefers  all  his  standard-trained  trees 
to  be  double  grafted  :  first  the  Gofifor  Cider  Apple 
is  put  upon  the  Crab  and  then  the  Apple  desired 
for  growth  is  grafted  upon  the  (iofl'  stock. — E.  M. 

Apple  Sandringham.— Has  Mr.  Crawford 
cultivated  the  Apple  named  Sandringham  V  This 
year  it  escaped  the  frost  which  so  ruthlessly  des- 
troyed the  Apple  crop  in  many  parts.  It  is  here 
a  small  tree  of  moderate  growth,  planted  two 
years  ago.  The  crop  is  heavy,  fruit  large,  smooth, 
spiral  in  form,  and  dark  brown  next  the  sun — 
altogether  what  one  would  call  a  first-rate  looking 
Apple.  If  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  in  his  orchard 
or  garden  Seaton  House,  he  should  get  that  sort 
to  succeed  Stirling  Castle.  1  never  knew  it 
entirely  fail.  It  is  hardier  and  a  longer  keeper 
than  Stirling  Castle  and  is  valued  in  the  kitchen. 
— M.  Temple,  C'arron,  X.B. 

Cherries  double  grafted.— Will  you,  or  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  who  have  had  the 
necessary  experience,  give  me  the  benefit  of 
advice  in  the  following  matter  ?  I  have  a  plot 
in  my  home  garden,  .5o'T<  KKI  feet,  which  I  wish  to 
plant  with  pyramidal  Cherry  trees  of  the  Heart  and 
Bigarre.au  type.  Are  the  best  results  obtained,  in 
England,  from  pyramidal  trees  on  the  common 
Cherry  stocks,  or  from  tliose  that  are  double- 
grafted  (that  is,  on  Jlahaleb  and  Morello),  as 
described  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  "  The  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden  " ';  In  writing  to  several  English  nursery- 
men, I  find  that  only  one  of  them  propagates 
these  double-grafted  sweet  Cherry  trees,  and  the 
price  for  them  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  those  on 
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the  common  Cherry  stock  ;  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  pay  the  extra  sum  if  1  were  con- 
vinced that  the'  double-grafted  treus  give  the 
better  satisfaction  as  to  healthiness  and  fruit- 
fulness,  the  former  quality  especially.  Any  in- 
formation that  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  will  be  very  much  appreciated.— Geurke  W. 
Smith,  Hartford,  Coiiiieclinil,  U.S.A. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin.— I  note  what  "J.  C, 
Notts,"  says  of  Cellini  Pippin  Apple.  It  is  found 
in  nearly  every  garden  in  Scotland,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  most  gardeners  by  reason  of  its 
certainty  as  a  fruiter.  This  year  it  maintains 
its  record.  On  young  trees  (as  well  as  old  ones) 
fruit  is  abundant.  I  am  able  to  keep  it  as  late  as 
April.  1  knew  an  amateur  who  kept  it  till  June 
in  a  close  drawer,  but  I  fear  its  peculiar  acid 
flavour  would  be  gone  by  that  time.  I  have  seen 
this  Apple  doing  well  in  every  district  in  England, 
especially  in  the  east,  west  and  midland  counties, 
Buc  on  some  soils  it  is  very  liable  to  canker, 
planting  puts  an  end  to  this. — M.  T.,  X.B. 


Re- 


and  during  the  growing  season  a  close  look-out 
ought  to  be  kept  for  what  few  bugs  survive 
this  drastic,  yet  safe,  cleansing  process.  Through- 
out the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  the  Vines 
should  be  gone  over  closely  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  the  few  bugs  found  be  crushed.  Richards' 
vaporiser  is  destructive  to  mealy  bug,  but  has  to 
be  persevered  with,  as  it  does  not  reach  those  in 
quite  a  young  state. — I. 


MEALY  BUG  IX  VINERY. 
Havin(!  some  Vines  badly  infested  with  bug,  I 
should  feel  indebted  to  any  reader  who  would  give 
me  sucli  information  as  would  enable  me  to  clear 
it.     The  fruit  is  all  gathered.— Vi.nery. 

*^*  Vines   infested   with   mealy    bug    can    be 
thorouglily  cleared  of  the  pest,  and  must  be,  too, 
if  the  crops  are  to  be  presentable.     So-called  reme- 
dies are  constantly  being  introduced  all   more  or 
less  effective,  but  everything  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  perseverance  brought  to  bear  u  pon  the 
cleansing  process.     Personally  I  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in   wholly  getting  rid  of   bug  in    one 
season,    nor   have   I   ever   met  with  instances  of 
others  having  been  able  to  do   so.     Very  much 
may  be  done  towards  cleaning  the  Vines  during 
the  resting   period,  but   unless  these   efforts   are 
further  supplemented  by  frequent  hunts  for  stray 
bugs  during  the  growing  season,  it  is   not   long 
belore  they  are  as  abundant  and  as  harmful  as 
ever.     It  should  always  be  fully  realised  that  any 
kind  of  insecticide  that  is  strong  enough   to  kill 
all  bug  it  comes  into  contact  with  is  also  liable  to 
injure^the  l.iark  of  the  rods,  the  porous  nature  of 
the  latter  rendering  it  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  the  smoother  closer-te.xtured  bark  of  Peach 
and   other   trees.     For   instance,  petroleum  kept 
mixed  with  hot  water  may  be  safely  and  effectively 
applied  in  the  case  of   bug  and  scale  on  Peach 
trees,  but  would  most  probably  injure  Vines  if 
used  on  these.     As  far  as  the  leaves  at  this  late 
date  are  concerned,  these  might  be  safely  syringed 
with  hot  water  and  petroleum  by  way  of  reducing 
the  stock,  but  this  would  be  only  a  preliminary. 
Owing  to  the  destructive  nature  of  petroleum  in 
an  undiluted  state,  I  must  once  more  advise  how 
it  should  be  used.     To  every  3  gallons  of  water 
heated  to  12U   add   6  ounces  or  3  wineglassfuls  of 
petroleum,  and  this  must  be  mixed  and   kept  so 
with  the  aid  of  the  syringe,  every  second  syringe- 
ful  being  forcibly  returned  to  the  can  holding  the 
mixture.      "Vinery''  ought  to  lightly  shorten  the 
laterals  prior  to  syringing  with  the  petroleum  and 
water,  and  to  defer  further  cleansing  proceedings 
till  after  the  tinal  pruning  has  been  completed. 
The  ordinary  light  cleanings  and  dressings  of  the 
rods  are  of  little  avail  against  mealy  bug.     Com- 
mence by  very  lightly  removing  loose  bark,  more 
especially  from  about   the  lurking  places  of  the 
bugs,  and   then  give  a  thorough  scrubbing  with 
quite  hot  soapy  water.     I  have  more  faith  in  this 
scrubbing  than  anything  else,   and  would  there- 
fore strongly  advise  "Vinery"'  to  scrub  his  rods  a 
second  time,  taking  good  care  to  miss  no  crevices 
or  possible  lurking  places.     This  may  be  followed 
with  the  orthodox  painting  with  Uishurst  com- 
pound mixed  with  clayey  water,  or  clayey  water 
and  gas  tar,   1   pint  of  the  latter  being  enough 
for  mixing  with  1  gallon  of  clayey  water.     These 
dressings  doubtless  smother  a  few  insects,  but,  as 
before  stated,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  rid 
the  rods  of  mealy  bug.     The  roof,  walls,  stagings, 
and  iloorB  should  also  undergo  a  thorough  cleaning. 


Preparing  composts. — Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  line  open  weather  to  place  under 
cover  sufficient  compost  of  all  kinds,  also  manures 
which  may  be  wanted  for  use  in  fruit  houses 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Early  fallen  leaves 
also  should  be  put  under  cover  if  possible  for  use 
in  Pine  stoves,  and  as  in  most  cases  these  will 
only  be  wanted  for  surface  renewals,  quality  need 
not  so  much  be  considered  as  when  a  thorough 
renewal  of  the  plunging  lied  from  top  to  bottom 
is  anticipated.  A  good  supjjly  of  rubble,  char- 
coal, and  sods  for  covering  drainage  should  like- 
wise be  got  in  where  borders  in  fruit  houses  are 
to  be  seen  to.— JuiiN  Cr.vwkord. 

Autumn  Strawberries.— "G.  M."  has  done 
good  service  (p.  3il4)  in  calling  attention  to  the 
production  of  the  above  in  autumn,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  many  gardeners  will  adopt  the  same  plan 
in  years  to  come,  for  whether  in  season  or  out  of 
season  the  fruits  of  the  Strawberry  are  always  wel- 
come. Many  years  ago  my  friend  Mr.  Masson, 
then  gardener  at  Poyle  Park,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Br.  Meadows,  was  singularly  successful  year 
after  year  in  the  production  of  these  late  Straw- 
berries. Indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
quite  a  full  crop  late  in  September,  and  the 
plants  as  vigorous  as  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
size  of  the  fruits  and  the  flavour  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  This  particular  garden  was  in 
a  somewhat  low  situation,  and  the  best  results 
were  obtainable  in  the  drier  seasons.  The  variety 
relied  upon  in  the  main  was  Hericart  de  Thury. 
The  cultural  details  were  very  simple  ;  the  plants 
when  flnished  with  indoors  were  duly  hardened 
off  and  planted  in  good  rich  ground  without  dis- 
turbing the  ball  more  than  necessary.  With  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  situation  the  plants  grew 
vigorously.  So  far  as  I  remember,  only  the  earliest 
formed  spikes  after  planting  were  removed,  with 
the  result  that  fruits  were  plentiful  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  that  given  by  "  G.  M."  One  of 
the  most  essential  details  to  a  good  crop  is  to 
lose  no  time  in  getting  the  plants  into  the  ground, 
and  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  while  still  in  the  pots.— 
E.  J. 

Apple  Lord  Grosvenor.— Lord  Grosvenor 
planted  under  the  shade  of  tall-stemmed  standard 
Plums,  and  not  shown  any  special  care,  has  borne 
three  heavy  crops  during  the  last  three  years. 
This  season  I  had  to  thin  the  fruit  severely,  and 
the  other  day  when  the  crop  was  gathered  the 
fruits  were  touching  each  other.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous  here,  and  I  am 
disposed  at  present  to  let  these  young  trees  fruit 
as  freely  as  they  have  done.  Lord  Suffield  does 
capitally  throughout  this  county  (Stirhng),  also 
in  Fife  and  Perthshire,  but  where  that  useful 
favourite  does  not  thrive  I  would  recommend 
Lord  Grosvenor.  Lord  Suffield  has  this  year  been 
in  all  the  large  collections  of  Apples  at  exhibitions 
where  I  have  judged.— M.  Temple,  Carron,  y.B. 
Successfal  Peach  culture.— Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  remarkably  well  grown  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  at  Syon  House,  and  Mr. 
VVytlies  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success 
under  by  no  means  favourable  conditions  as  re- 
gards position  and  climate.  He  has  broken  clean 
away  from  the  old  and  slow  method  of  growing 
the  trees,  and  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the 
extension  system  pure  and  simple.  Young  trees 
planted  under  glass  in  November,  1S91,  now 
occupy  a  roof  area  of  about  ^T  feet  square,  and 
the  crops  protluced  have  been  both  heavy  and 
good  in  quality.  Amsden  June  and  Hale's  Early 
are  liked  for  forcing,  and  it  is  these  that  have  so 
quickly  attained  such  dimensions.     Mr.    W  ythes 


is  a  believer  in  young  trees,  and  is  gradually  re- 
placing the  worn-out  old  ones  both  under  glass  and 
in  the  open  with  capital  young  stock.  One  long, 
high,  open  wall  is  now  well  furnii-lied  with  trees, 
all  apparently  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops, 
and  a  second  wall  was  planted  up  last  autumn. 
The  trees  consist  of  ecpial  numbers  of  riders 
and  dwarf  trained.  So  well  was  the  wood  ripened 
and  so  carefully  were  they  moved,  that  all  flowered 
and  fruited  freely,  some  of  them  when  I  paid  my 
visit  late  in  September  having  as  many  as  two 
dozen  fairly  large  highly  coloured  fruit  on  them, 
an<l  this  witliout  unduly  militating  against  a 
healthy  young  growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  crop- 
ping these  trees  had  the  effect  of  checking  extra 
vigorous  growth,  for  they  are  quite  strong  enough 
now.  None  of  them  were  more  than  three  years 
old  from  the  bud  when  moved,  so  that  they  have 
done  very  well  indeed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  young  trees  wholly  grown  in  the  open  will 
ripen  their  wood  sutiiciently  to  produce  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  following  year,  but  they  might  when 
transferred  to  a  wall  be  made  to  yield  fruit  more 
quickly  than  they  usually  do. — I. 

Melon  Baron  Hamilton. — I  think  this  new 
Melon  will  become  very  popular  when  better 
known.  I  had  a  few  seeds  sent  me  by  a  friend  in 
the  spring,  and  having  fruited  and  tasted  the 
variety,  I  can  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  scarlet- 
fleshed  Melons.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
bright  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  handsomely 
netted. — J.  C. 


MELONS  AND  FLAVOUR. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  after  a  long  period 
of  sunless  and  damj)  weather  Melons  with  inferior 
flavour  may  be  expected.     The  reasoning  is  sound 
and  logical,  but  much  can  be  done  and  much  is 
accomplished  where  there  is   command   of    arti- 
ficial heat  at  bottom  and  top.     It  is  singular  that 
this  season  Melons  generally  were  at  exhibitions 
(in  the  north)  of  finer  quality  than  last  year  whet» 
the  weather   all   through   the   .season   was  warm 
and  bright.     For  several  years  past  I  have  had  to 
try  many  Melons   on    leading   exhibition   tables, 
and  cannot  truthfully  say  that  at  any  of  the  late 
shows  have  I  tasted  any  of  first-rate  quality.     It 
is  singular  how  little  fine  colour  and  rich  perfume 
have  ''to  do  with  flavour,  while  fruits  often  with 
neither  colour  nor   perfume  to  recommend  them 
are  richly  flavoured,  deep  in   flesh,  and  melting. 
Such   sorts   as   Beechwood,  Bromham   Hall,   and 
Golden  Perfection  (or  others  crossed  with  these 
old  sorts)  almost  under  any  circumstances  attain 
a   high    flavour.     I  think  "a  deal  of   bad  flavour 
arises  from  the  plants   losing  foliage   before  tihe 
fruit    is   matured.     Another  evil,  attended   with 
hiferior   culture,    is   the   drenching   of  the  roots 
with  liijuid  manure  (often  putrid  and  too  strong) 
till  near  to  the  ripening  period.     The  roots,  from 
the  soil  becoming  sour  and  unhealthy,  are  inactive 
and  often  decay.     The  year  1893  was  proverbial 
for  the   quantities   of   Melons    exhibited  at   the 
large   northern    shows,    and   I   had    exceptional 
op|iortunities  of  proving  their    merits.     Seldom 
did  I  find  those  remarkable  for  strong  perfume  or 
good    quality.       The    best    were    found    among 
those  of  medium  size  and  with  little  scent.     The 
three  best  Melons  I  have  tasted  for  two  years  past 
were  Blenheim  Orange,  Duke  of  York,  and  East- 
nor   Castle.     La    Favorite    I  have  held  in  high 
esteem  for  some  years  as  a  free  setter  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.     While  trying  to  get  the  good  old 
Golden  Perfection  (from  its  being  recommended 
in  a  catalogue),  I  grew  a  crop  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  oblong   golden    Melons    I    ever    saw.       The 
scent  was  strong  and    rich.     Believing   I  had  a 
prize  (though  very  unlike   the   variety    which  I 
sou"-ht),  one  was  cut  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
seed,  but  the  flesh  was  pale  white  and  the  taste 
very  bad.     I  could  use  none  of  them  for  dessert, 
an<i  ;ill  were  consigned  to  the  rubbish   heap.     I 
know  that  if  any  of  these  (by  reason  of  their  beauty 
and  scent)  had  competed  where  cutting  was  nob 
allowed,  they  would  have  stood  the  test  against 
many  of  the  best  varieties  known.     This  season  I 
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had  to  judge  uncut  Melons  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  three  prize  lots  were  signalled  out  easily, 
colour,  scent,  form,  and  weight  onh'  being  taken 
into  account,  leaving  the  business  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful form.  M.  Tesiple. 
Carron,  X.B. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 

Brougliam   Hall,    Penrith. — On   May  22  I 

registered  9°  of  frost,  2ord  9-\  24th  4=,  25th  4°, 
followed  b}'  very  bright  sunnj'  days,  which 
destroyed  all  prospects  of  fruit.  Apples  are  a 
poor  crop  in  this  tlistrict.  I  have  not  a  dozen  in  the 
whole  garden.  Pears  small  and  very  poor.  Goose- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants  none.  No  Plums 
of  any  kind.  Earlj-  bloom  on  Ras]iberries  and 
Strawberries  was  destroyed  ;  consequently  the 
fruit  was  small  and  crops  thin.  Cherries  fair, 
Morellos  very  good.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
very  much  blighted.  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  them  so  bad  before. — A.  Taylok. 

Abney  Hall.  Cheadle. — This  season  is  the 
worst  for  fruit  crops  that  I  have  seen  in  this  part. 
The  promise  was  all  that  could  be  desired  till  the 
latter  end  of  May,  when  the  three  successive  nights 
of  frost,  the  2(:ith.  21st,  and  22nd,  destroyed  all 
prospects  of  a  successful  year.  In  this  case  the 
destruction  was  not  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
previous  year,  but  totally  owing  to  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  weather.  The  Strawberry  cro|> 
was  badly  injured  ;  all  the  open  flowers  as  well  as 
many  of  those  in  bud  were  blackened.  The 
result  was  that  the  best  fruit  was  lost— the  first 
blooms.  Some  of  the  remainder  swelled  up  better 
than  I  expected,  and  the  best  results  were  from 
young  plants.  To  see  the  Uooseberry  bushes  a 
week  or  so  after  the  frost  you  would  have  thought 
the  crop  ruined  also,  so  many  fruit  had  fallen  and 
were  tumbling  witli  a  tap,  but  these  turned  out 
our  best  crop.  Raspljerries  were  greatl_y  injured 
even  in  the  unileveloped  buds  ;  they  were  (juite 
destroyed  in  the  heart,  but  in  consequence  of  no 
first  crop  to  speak  of,  they  are  now  making  an 
«;ti'ort  to  produ<-e  some  lateral  fruit  on  second 
growths.  Black  Currants  were  a  failure,  and  Red 
Currants  moderate  in  crop,  but  a  good  deal  of  fly 
■was  on  the  bushes,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  rendered  in  cases  nut  so  good  by  it.  Pears 
are  the  best  of  the  tree  fruits  ;  in  some  cases 
there  are  fair  crops.  There  nas  an  enoimous  set 
of  fruit,  but  they  soon  fell  in  qiumtities  after  the 
frost.  Apjiles  are  a  total  failure  ;  an  Apple  or  two 
in  an  orciiard  is  all  that  remains.  There  are  a 
few  Plums  on  the  wall  :  others  are  a  failure. 
Murello  Cherries  are  not  so  good  as  usual,  though 
I  have  seen  some  good  fruit  m  this  district.  The 
failure  in  the  fruit  crops  this  year  will  no  doubt  be 
long  remeuibered.  'Ihe  trees  are  wonderfully  clear 
of  caterpillars,  and  few  or  no  wasps  are  to  be  seen. 
Regarding  vegetable  crops,  the  record  cannot 
be  a  favourable  one.  Peas  and  Potatoes  weie 
about  a  month  later  than  last  year.  The  second 
succession  of  Peas  came  in  as  soon  as  the  first,  as 
all  tlie  first  flowers  were  destroyed  by  tlie  frost. 
Since  then  Peas  have  not  been  so  good  as  last 
year,  and  the  continued  wet  weather  is  aft'ecting 
them  and  Vegetable  Marrows  injuriously.  The 
only  crop  that  is  better  than  last  year  is  the 
Onions  ;  there  is  very  little  maggot,  whereas  they 
went  ofi'  early  and  wholesale  last  year  from  its 
effects.  CaidiHiiwers  we  have  had  a  good  sujjply 
of.  Snowliall  and  Early  London  have  been  good, 
and  Autumn  (;iint  is  now  in.  Runner  Beans  were 
late,  but  they  aie  now  bearing  well.  Celery  also 
looks  well.  — RoET.  -Mackellar. 


SCOTLAND. 

Oxenford    Castle,    Balkeith.  —  Early   this 

spring  the   fruit  crops   in   this  garden,  and  I  may 

say  neighbourhood,  looked  very  promising  indeed. 

No  doubt  the  fine  warm  and  dry  summer  of  189.3 


suited  our  place  here,  being  a  rather  heavy  soil  and 
cold  bottom,  with  a  south-eastern  aspect ;  con- 
sequently fruit  trees  and  bushes  flourished 
splendidly.  Pears  on  walls  set  their  fruits  in  great 
clusters,  requiring  much  thinning.  Apricots  also 
are  a  most  abundant  crop,  and  being  early  and 
forward,  the  frost  of  Maj- 19. 20.  21,  and  22  did  not 
harm  tliem.  Later  fruits  on  \(  alls,  such  as  Cherries 
and  Plums,  have  suft'ered  very  badly,  and  only 
some  trees  are  bearing  a  crop,  though  Morello 
Cherries  have  done  fairh'  well.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Victoria,  Kirke's  and  Coe's  (Jolden  Drop 
Plums  on  the  wall.  All  standard  trees  above 
mentioned  as  well  as  Apple  trees  are  almost  a 
failure.  During  the  severe  frost  in  May  our  Apple 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.  In  some  cases  young 
Apple  trees  ha\e  a  fine  crop  :  the  varieties  are 
Lord  (irosvenor,  Lord  Sutfield,  .Stirling  Castle. 
Apple  trees  looked  very  unhealthy  all  the 
summer.  They  are  now  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  their  scorched-looking  appearance.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  frost,  small  fruits  have  been 
a  good  crop.  Strawberries  were  late  and  did  not 
suffer  by  the  frost,  but  the  fruits  have  been  small. 
Raspberries  have  borne  an  enormous  crop. 

All  vegetable  crops  look  well,  and  I  consider 
the  season  has  been  pretty  favourable  to  them 
with  the  exception  of  French  Beans,  Beetroot 
l.ieing  retarded  by  the  cold  weather  in  May  and 
June. — William  .Smith. 

Carron  House,  Falkirk.— The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  were  never  more  disappointing  than 
they  have  been  this  season.  The  frosts  during  the 
last  week  of  Mav  destroyed  most  of  the  Apples, 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  Black  Currants.  Pears  in 
man}'  gardens  (especially  those  on  walls)  are  a 
good  crop,  but  generally  confined  to  the  hardier 
varieties  suitable  to  the  district  Red  and  White 
Currants  have  been  abundant  and  the  quality  good. 
By  reason  of  the  continuous  rains,  the  foliage  of 
all  fruit  trees  is  generally  clean  and  luxuriant. 
Apples  are  few  and  mostly  confined  to  Cellini, 
Seaton  House,  Stirling  Castle,  King  of  Pippins, 
and  the  Codlin  class.  Apricots  in  some  parts  are 
plentiful,  but  very  liable  to  crack  before  they  are 
fit  for  use.  Strawberries  are  partial.  President, 
V.  H.  de  Thury  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  have 
done  best. 

Vegetable  crops  of  every  kind  are  good,  roots. 
Onions  and  Peas  especially.  The  last  are  fine. 
Among  the  best  are  Duke  of  Albany,  Dr.  McLe.an, 
Stratagem,  Autocrat,  and  Veitch's  Maincrop. 
Potatoes  were  cut  down  by  frost,  but  started  into 
growth  fairly  well.  The  kidney  varieties  are  good 
generally,  but  most  of  the  round  varieties  (though 
plentiful)  have  suft'ered  in  qu.alit3'  from  continuous 
rains,  but  there  is  no  disease.  In  the  fields  they 
look  well,  especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
sandy  nature. — M.  Temple. 

BroxmoutlL  Park,  Dunbar. — With  well- 
ripened  wood  we  never  had  a  better  appearance 
for  heavy  crops  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  than  this 
season,  but  the  sudden  and  severe  frost  in  May 
injured  everything  more  or  less,  especially  the 
Apple  crop,  excepting  some  of  the  very  young 
trees  in  sheltered  places.  Gooseberries  dropped 
a  good  deal  of  their  crop.  Currants  seemed  to 
suflfer  also,  but  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant  and  good.  The  Strawberries, 
luckily,  being  alw<ays  a  fortnight  or  so  late  along 
the  coast  here,  escaped  ;  whereas  those  further 
inlanil  in  full  bloom  were  much  injured.  Apricots 
are  a  splendid  crop,  but  late  in  ripening.  Pears 
are  an  average  crop  and  very  good,  especially 
Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey  and  Beurre  Ranee.  Plums 
are  very  irregular,  but  of  fair  quality,  also 
Cherries,  May  Duke  and  ilorello  being  the  best. 
— Wm.  McKelvie. 

Taymouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  frosts  experienced  from  May 
20  to  24  the  fruit  crop  here  has  been  a  good 
average,  much  better  than  in  1893.  Blossom  on 
■all  kinds  of  truit  trees  was  very  abundant.  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries  were  very 
heavy  and  good.  Strawberries  plentiful,  but 
spoiled  with  the  heavy  rains.  Cherries  on  walls 
were  good  ;  also  Plums,   which  promise  to  be  of 


good  ((uality.  Black  Currants  and  Pears  suffered 
a  good  deal,  dropping  most  of  their  fruit  after 
the  frost.  Apples,  which  were  only  just  opening 
their  blossoms,  are  a  good  average  crop.  Among 
the  varieties  Ijearing  the  heaviest  crops  I  notice 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  SuflSeld,  Cellini,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling.  Irish  Peach,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Devonshire  Quarrenden. 

Vegetables  are  very  late  and  poor  in  quality 
owing  to  the  sunless  and  wet  weather,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  first  heavy  frost  will  prove  very  dis- 
astrous to  all  winter  vegetables.  —  Wm.  Wrioht. 

Munches,  Dalbeattie.— As  a  result  of  the 
glorious  summer  of  IS9.3  we  had  this  spring  a 
splendid  promise  of  all  sorts  of  fruit.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  it  here  before,  taking  things  all 
round.  On  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  bush 
fruit,  and  Strawberries  the  display  of  bloom  was 
splendid,  and  until  May  21  there  was  every  pro- 
spect of  our  hopes  being  fulfilled  in  a  splendid 
crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  sorts  were 
well  set  :  so  were  some  of  the  Pears  and  Apples, 
&c.,  but  with  sharp  frosts  on  the  nights  of  May 
21  and  22  the  prospects  of  a  splendid  crop  were 
simply  ruined,  with  the  exception  of  Red  and 
White  Currants.  Apples  and  Pears  on  standards 
and  bushes  almost  »(7.  Plums  and  Damsons  the 
same.  Black  Currants  not  half  a  crop.  Goose- 
berries not  half  so  good  as  last  year.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  poor. 

Vegetables  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
season  altogether  disappointing. — A.  Murray. 

Dochfour. — As  you  desire.  I  send  you  notes 
of  the  present  and  past  state  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  this  garden  and  in  the  locality.  Straw- 
berries very  heavy  crop,  of  large  size,  but  inferior 
in  colour  and  flavour.  Raspberries  very  heavy 
crop,  of  large  size,  well  coloured,  but  deficient  in 
flavour  and  watery,  (iooseberries  short  crop ; 
frost  destroyed  them  when  setting,  the  few  re- 
maining very  good.  Currants  very  heavy  crop, 
ripened  thoroughly,  of  large  size,  and  good 
(juality.  Apples  heavj'  crop,  small  in  size,  but 
swelling  fast,  and  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 
Pears  heavier  crop  than  we  have  had  for  the  last  five 
years,  small  in  size,  but  swelling  fast  now.  The 
finer  sorts  will  not  ripen  without  exceptionally 
fine  weather  and  sunshine.  Plums  a  very  heavy 
crop,  especially  Victorias. 

Vegetables  late,  and  not  up  to  usual  size  and 
quality.  Peas  verj-  good.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
anil  all  the  Br.assicas  good. — Kenneth  Stewart. 

Cullen  House,  CuUen. — The  fruit  crop  of 
this  season  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  flowered  abundantly  and 
set  well,  also  Pears  in  most  cases  on  the  walls  and 
some  of  the  standards.  Plums  on  walls  are  nearly 
■a  failure  ;  ^"ictoria  and  Pond's  Seedling  on  stan- 
dards not  so  bad.  Cherries  very  fine  ;  Morellos 
extra  good.  Apjiles,  except  some  of  the  earliest 
hardy  sorts,  such  as  Lord  Sutfield  and  Cellini, 
sufl'ered  severelj-  from  the  frost  in  May.  Small 
fruit  of  all  kinds  on  the  whole  was  fair.  Goose- 
berries extra. 

French  Beans,  Marrows  and  the  early  Potatoes 
were  quite  destroyed  by  the  May  frosts.  Peas 
in  many  cases  have  not  filled  satisfactorily, 
owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  wgather,  and  Cauli- 
flowers have  not  been  so  good  as  usual.  All  the 
Cabbage  family  have  done  well.  The  Potato 
disease  has  shown  itself  pretty  freely  of  late,  en- 
couraged no  doubt  by  the  damp,  sunless  weather. 
— J.  Eraser  Smith. 

Dunkeld. — Last  year  the  wood  ripened  so  well 
on  all  our  fruit  trees  that  we  expected  a  fine  crop 
this  jear.  In  this  we  were  disappointed.  The  9 
of  frost  on  Ma}'  21  spoilt  all  prospects.  The 
weather  u\)  to  above  date  had  been  mild.  Apples 
in  bush  form  are  much  destroyed  ;  a  lot  of  the 
foli.age  has  not  recovered  yet.  The  crop  is  short 
.and  fruit  generally  small.  Pears  are  scarce  from 
the  same  cause  and  not  so  large  as  they  ought  to 
be.  A)iricots  did  not  flower  so  well  as  usual,  but 
I  find  after  all  the  fruit  is  very  large,  though  the 
crop  is  light.  Peaches  are  magnificent,  especially 
the  early  varieties,  and  a  full  crop.  Early  York, 
Hale's  Early  and  Waterloo  are  our  earliest  varie- 
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ties.  Our  next  lot  is  tii-.st-rate,  represented  by 
Early  Silver,  Royal  Georfje  and  Early  Albert ;  of 
course,  they  were  protected  in  spring  and  set 
before  the  frost  in  May.  Small  fruit  is  generally 
deficient,  especially  Currants  and  early  Strawber- 
ries. A  fine  dry  autumn  would  suit  late  fruit  in 
this  iiart  of  the  country. 

Vei;etable  crops  have   been   excellent,  with  the 
exception  of  French  Beans.— P.  W.  Fairiirieve. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATOES  IN  POTS. 
By   far  the  greater  portion  of  Tomatoes  that 
ripen  in  this    country  i.s  pi-oduced    on   plants 


kept  in  the  open  until  a  house  or  houses  have 
been  cleared  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  when 
they  ought  to  be  transferred  to  their  winter 
f)uai  ters.  If  left  too  long  in  the  oj)en  there  is  a 
risk  of  their  becoming  diseased,  though  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  fungoid  diseases  or 
those  of  a  milder  nature  in  the  open  air  than  they 
would  be  if  subjected  to  a  heated  and  moist  at- 
mosphere that  has  previously  answered  for  Cu- 
cumbers or  even  Melons.  1  have  seen  pot  plants 
in  much-heated,  badly-ventilated  houses  com- 
pletely ruined  by  disease  before  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  produce  a  crop,  and  all  from  the 
want  of  a  little  judgment  in  ventilating.  Fire- 
heat  should  not  be  wholly  dispensed  with, 
especially  during  dull,  wet  weather,  and  the 
ventilators     ought     never     to    be     completely 


air  to  feel  warni  and  moist.  Better  V)e  content 
with  somewhat  slow  ripening  than  run  the  rLsk 
of  spoiling  tlie  plants  by  disease. 

Of  late  years  Tomato  jilants  have  died  whole- 
sale from  attacks  of  eelworm,  that  known  as 
Tylenchus  obtusus,  and  which  attacks  or  estab- 
lishes itself  in  the  bark  just  above  the  soil, 
working  the  most  harm.  Flagging  is  the  first 
symptom  of  attack,  and  recovery  is  rare.  Tlie 
other  foi-m,  Heterodera  radicola,  makes  its  home 
in  the  roots  and  causes  them  to  become  badly 
galled,  flagging  and  frequent  loss  of  );ilants  result- 
ing. According  to  my  experience,  plants  in  pots 
are  the  least  liable  to  be  trouViled  Ijy  these  minute 
enemies,  and  in  all  probability  this  comparative 
immunity  is  due  to  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
watering    pot   and    applications  of    siiperphos- 


rcoting  in  borders  of  some  kind,  but  plants  in 
pots  are  also  extensively  grown  in  market  as 
well  as  private  gardens.  That  pot  plants  require 
much  the  closest  attention  as  far  as  watering  is 
concerned  there  i.s  no  disputing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  made  to  produce  remark- 
ably heavy  crops  in  positions  not  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  borders,  and  are  particularly 
to  be  recommended  for  the  production  of  good 
crops  botli  early  and  late  in  the  season.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  comparatively  young  plants  in 
borders  are  very  lial.ile  to  turn  black  at  the 
collar,  this  probably  being  due  to  a  disease  of  a 
fungoid  nature,  invariably  ending  in  the 
collapse  of  the  plant.  Very  few,  U  any,  pot 
plants  are  lost  in  that  manner,  and  that  is  an- 
other good  reason  why  they  should  be  most 
relied  upon  for  producing  ripe  fruit  during  the 
winter.  In  order,  however,  to  be  certain  of  a 
heavy  crop  and  long  succession  of  ripe  fruit,  the 
start  should  be  made  earlier  than  often  thought 
necessary.  This  may  mean  having  a  few  fruit 
ripe  before  it  is  wanted,  but  the  greater  portion 
will  do  good  service.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  Tomatoes  ripen  very  slowly  after  the 
middle  of  September,  and  also  that  they  will 
keep  fresh  and  good  weeks  after  they  are 
jiroperly  coloured.  The  plants  should  be  ready 
lor  shifting  into  the  fruiting  pots  by  the  end  of 
June.     During  an  average  summer  they  may  be 


closed.  The  maintenance  of  a  good  circula- 
tion of  dry  air  is  the  best  disease-preventive, 
and  also  tends  to  promote  a  hard  productive 
habit  of  growth  in  the  plants.  If  the  attempt 
is  made,  a.s  often  happens,  to  grow  a  variety  of 
heat-loving  plants  with  Tomatoes  in  pots,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  will  suffer,  and  it  is  usually 
the  Tomatoes.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bouvar- 
dias,  and  winter-flowering  Begonias  are  note- 
worthy exceptions,  as  these  succeed  well  with 
Tomatoes.  In  any  case  those  who  attempt  to 
effect  a  good  set  of  fruit  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  months  are  almost  certain  to 
be  disappointed.  What  flowers  do  open  are  so 
deficient  in  pollen,  that  the  requisite  fertilisa- 
tion is  seldom  accomplished,  and,  as  before  ■ 
hinted,  the  crops  ought  to  be  largely  set  before 
unfavourable  weather  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Ribbed  or  slightly  corrugated  varieties 
are  the  surest  setters,  and  during  the  winter 
these  are  ajipreciated  quite  as  much  as  the 
smooth  round  forms.  A  carefully  selected 
stock  of  the  old  Large  Red  is  hard  to  surpass 
for  winter  culture,  but  1  have  done  well  with 
Ladybird,  Conference,  and  Sensation.  During 
the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  a  night 
temperature  of  55^  is  sufficient,  an  increase  of 
from  5°  to  10'  in  the  daytime,  with  little  or 
much  air  according  to  external  conditions,  will 
suit  Tomatoes  well,  and  at  no  time  ought  the 


phate  and  other  strong  manures.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
fruiting  the  earliest  raised  plants  in  pots  with 
a  view,  say,  to  having  ripe  fruit  in  April  or 
early  in  May. 

Raising  the  Plants. 

Very  little,  if  anything,  is  gained  by  starting 
with  small  late  autumn-raised  plants.  I  tried 
some  of  these  last  season  against  a  number 
raised  from  seed  very  early  in  January,  and 
found  that  the  latter  were  the  sturdier  and 
better  throughout,  producing  much  the  heavier 
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crops,  which  commenced  to  ripen  only  three 
days  later  than  on  the  autumn-raised  plants.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  January  plants  were 
pushed  along  rapidly  from  the  outset.  The 
preference  ought  always  to  be  given  to  sound 
new  seed,  and  this  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
6-ineh  pots,  set  in  brisk  heat,  gently  watered 
and  covered  with  squares  of  glass,  the  glass  to 
be  removed  directly  the  seedlings  appear  and 
the  latter  given  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light 
and  sunshine  going.  Keep  the  seedlings  grow- 
ing sturdily,  and  when  well  into  rough  leaf 
shake  clear  of  soil,  place  singly  and  deeply  in 
the  centre  of  3-inch  pots  and  pluuge  in  a  mild 
hotbed.  This  will  hasten  root  and  top-growth 
surprisingly,  and  before  the  plants  l)econie 
badly  root-bound  all  slmuld  be  placed  in  the 
fruiting  pots.  \Yhen  they  are  kept  unduly  long 
in  these  small  pots  the  plants  become  spindly 
and  hard-stemmed,  and  if,  therefore,  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  unavoidable  delay  in  placing 
them  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  give  an  early 
shift  into  0-inch  pots.  A  moderately  rich 
loamy  compost  best  suits  the  young  plants,  and 
if  this  is  well  warmed  through  prior  to  use  the 
roots  will  take  more  quickly  to  it.  1  have 
entered  thus  fully  into  the  preparation  of 
young  plants  Ijecause  I  attach  greater  import- 
ance to  it  than  many  growers  apparently  do, 
and  gain  considerably,  owing  to  the  extra  pains 
taken  in  preparing  them.  Pots  ranging  in  size 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in  diameter  are  suit- 
able, one  plant  going  into  each.  Not  but  that 
the}'  can  be  fruited  successfully  in  smaller  sizes 
and  in  pairs  in  larger  pots,  but  I  prefer  the 
happy  medium,  and  am  content  to  cut  on  an 
average  from  G  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  from  each  plant. 
The  size  of  |)ot  used,  however,  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  position  in  which  they  are  to 
be  arranged.  If  shelves  and  the  backs  of 
three-quarter  spau-roofe<l  houses  are  to  be 
utilised,  then  large  pots  might  not  tit  in  well, 
and  the  10-inch  size  is  usually  the  best  for  front 
walls  and  stagings  of  forcing  houses,  green- 
houses and  such  like,  tlie  plants  in  these  in- 
stances being  staked.  Probably  the  heaviest 
crops  are  taken  from  plants  trained  up  the 
roofs  9  inches  or  more  from  the  glass,  and 
in  this  instance  a  row  of  larger  pots  miglit  be 
ariaiiged  along  the  front  and  enough  plants 
Ijlaced  in  these  to  cover  the  roof  at  12  inches 
apart.  No  great  amount  of  drainage  is 
needed,  and  the  plants  will  need  a  rather  rich 
loamy  compost.  The  plants  should  be  sunk 
rather  deejily  in  this  and  the  pots  not  more  than 
two  parts  tilled  with  soil,  this  admitting  of  one 
or  more  liberal  top-dressings  being  given  later 
on.  The  buried  stems  invariably  emit  roots 
very  freely  into  the  fresh  soil,  and  the  plants 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  improved  food  s>ippl}' 
at  a  time  when  they  most  want  it,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  crops  are  swelling.  Stake  or  train 
early,  and  remove  all  side  slioots  as  fa.st  as  they 
form.  Do  not  stop  the  plants  before  they  have 
set  the  third  or  fourth  cluster  of  fruit,  and 
commence  feeding  and  top-dressing  on  the  first 
signs  of  failing  vigour,  or,  better  still,  in  antici- 
pation of  this. 

Pot  Plaxt.s 
require  abundance  of  water,  though  not  till 
they  are  well  rooted,  and  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  every  time  aftercropi)iug  has  commencodin 
good  earnest.  The  top-dressings  may  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  coarsely  liroken  up  fibrous 
loam  and  horse  manure  in  equal  quantities,  anil 
wlien  these  are  given  let  the  waterings  be 
nearly  as  frequent  as  formerly.  The  bulk  of 
the  roots  would  be  in  the  old  .soil  and  the  latter  be 
injuriously  dry  while  yet  the  new  soil  was  quite 
moist  enough.  We  frequently  hear  complaints 
of  non-setting  in  the  case  of  early  Tomatoes, 


but  I  have  good  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with 
what  I  have  hitherto  done  in  the  way  of  setting 
good  crops.  When  the  plants  are  grown 
strongly,  yet  sturdily,  in  a  well-heated,  airy 
house,  the  first  bunch  that  shows  is  saved,  and 
the  fruit  from  this  should  nearly  or  quite  touch 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  the  rest  form  an  al- 
most continuous  rope  of  fruit.  Not  being 
smothered  up  or  crowded  in  any  w.ay  the  fiowers 
open  strongly,  and  the  pollen  may  be  suffi- 
ciently distributed  to  effect  a  pel  feet  set  by 
means  of  a  smart  tap  of  the  plant  stems  w  ith  a 
padded  stick.  If  this  is  done  regularly  to- 
wards midday  the  pollen  will  be  dry  and  dis- 
perse in  a  cloud,  a  sufliciency  of  it  lodging  on 
the  pistils  of  the  flowers  to  properly  pollinate 
them.  When  strongly  grown  there  is  a  large, 
much  fasciated  central  tiower  in  each  bunch. 
This  should  be  early  pinched  out,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flowers  will  then  be  followed  by  larger, 
more  serviceable  fruit  accordingl}'.  Ham  Green, 
Challenger,  Duke  of  York,  Perfection,  Lady- 
bird, Early  Ruby,  Regina,  and  Dedham  Fa- 
vourite have  all  succeeded  with  me  in  pots, 
and  a  good  selection  would  be  Early  Ruby, 
Challenger,  and  Duke  of  York,  the  last  being 
the  handsomest,  and  the  Early  Ruby  much  the 
earliest. — Bedfordshire  Fruit  Grower. 

Mr.  J.  T.  French,  who  grew  the  Tomatoes 
shown  in  the  engraving,  thus  describes  his  mode 
of  treatment  : — 

The  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  9-inch  pots.  I 
always  grow  the  plants  on  strongly  from  the  first, 
as  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  let  them  get 
starved  in  small  pots  or  receive  any  check,  as  they 
never  set  the  first  lot  of  fruit  satisfactorily.  I  pot 
from  4i-inch  into  the  9-inch  pots  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  nicely  round  the  pot,  so  that  they  get 
established  in  time  to  s3t  eight  or  nine  fruits  on 
the  first  bunch.  I  havr  twenty-eight  plants  on 
thi-  roof  and  tin-  same  on  the  back  wall,  and  every 
plant  has  set  a  good  bunch  of  fruit  on  the  first 
break.  I  keep  to  the  one  stem  and  allow  about  12 
inches  from  pot  to  pot.  The  plant  in  one  pot  I 
bend  along  to  the  next  and  then  straiglit  up  the 
roof  ;  by  this  means  I  get  my  first  bunch  of  fruit 
close  down  to  the  pot,  which  is  better  than  losing 
I.)  inches  of  the  roof.  The  pots  stand  about  10 
inches  from  the  roof.  By  giowine  in  pots  you  get 
a  much  firmer  and  shoLter-jointed  growth  and  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  with  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  giowth.  You  can  also  get  the  fruit  ripe, 
I  find,  in  half  the  time,  the  roofs  being  restricted. 
I  never  attempt  to  shorten  any  of  the  leaves  before 
I  get  a  crop  of  fruit.  I  use  three  parts  loam  and 
one  part  well- rotted  manure  and  leaf-mould,  with 
a  little  bone  dust,  potting  firmly.  I  start  feeding 
as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  fruit  begins  swelling. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  9. 

It  was  surprising  that  this  meeting  should  have 
proved  such  an  extensive  one  after  the  recent 
large  gathering  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  which 
not  only  fruits,  but  flowers  also  were  represented. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  large 
(liiantity  of  exhibits  brought  together  before  at 
an  October  meeting.  Truly  if  this  continues, 
more  room  "will  have  to  be  found,  for  on  Tuesday, 
with  a  good  conqian}'  present,  it  was  at  times  im- 
possible to  insjiect  some  of  the  many  productions 
without  waiting  one's  opportunity.  Better  light- 
ing power  is  also  sadly  needed,  for  with  the  gas  on 
it  was  at  times  very  dark  and  gloomy.  The  elec- 
tric light,  with  its  distinct  advantage?,  should  be 
laid  on  without  any  further  delay.  The  best  of 
the  Uoiistc"  fhops  have  it,  knowing  its  \alue,  but 
the  executive  of  the  Drill  Hall  seem  to  be  all 


behind  in  this  matter.  It  is  only  right  to  add 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  R.H.S.,  but  thi 
latter  must  ultimately  suffer  if  this  greatly  im- 
proved lighting  medium  be  not  soon  introduced. 

It  matters  not  to  which  of  the  three  committees 
one  turned  for  an  inspection  of  the  exhibits  on 
this  occasion  ;  all  were  alike  good.  Before  the 
Orchid  committee  there  were  several  choice  ex- 
hibits. That  grand  autumn-blooming  Cattleya, 
C.  aurea,  was  finely  shown  in  varied  forms,  so  also 
the  choice  C.  Countess  of  Derby  and  the  lovely 
hybrid  La'lio-Cattleya  Nysa  superba,  which  in 
point  of  beauty  is  a  rival  of  the  last-named. 
Some  splendid  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  were  also 
shown,  and  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  was  very 
plentiful  and  most  varied  in  colour.  Before  the 
Horal  committee  there  was  a  large  mass  of  ex- 
hibits ;  Dahlias  in  quantity  and  very  good,  with 
Gladioli  surprisingly  fine  and  in  large  variety 
from  Cambridge.  Blooms  of  late  Roses  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  represented  the  declining 
season  of  outdoor  fiowers,  whilst  Chrysanthemums 
were  already  shown  in  such  a  condition  as  to  war- 
rant great  expectations  from  the  forthcoming 
shows,  many  well  managed  plants  with  granil 
blooms  and  other  cut  examples  equally  as  fine 
being  staged.  Of  other  things  there  was  a  superb 
example  of  Vallota  purpurea,  quite  a  specimen, 
and  full  of  flower,  and  small  decorative  plants  of 
other  things.  The  fruit  committee  had  also  a 
very  full  day,  several  large  exhibits  being  shown. 
Of  these  the  immense  collection  of  Ptars  and 
Apples  in  splendid  condition  from  Syon  Gardens 
was  the  most  striking,  being  typical  of  fruit  cul- 
ture within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  An- 
other fine  collection  highly  coloured  came  from 
Sidmouth,  both  of  representative  character.  A 
vary  large  collection  of  vegetables  was  staged 
frjm  Swanley,  and  in  first-rate  condition. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

C-\TTLEVA      I.ABIAT.l     CoUNTESS     FlTZWILLIAM. — 

An  exceedingly  chaste  variety,  being  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  white  Cattleyas  yet  seen, 
H  ith  extra  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
the  purest  white,  the  latter  also  very  broad.  The 
labellum  is  also  of  pure  colour  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  pale  lemon-yellow  in  the  throat,  and  very 
slight  veinings  of  pale  lilac  towards  the  base, 
being  also  beautifully  fringed.  From  Mr.  G.  D. 
Owen,  Sehvoud,  Itotherbam. 

Cattleya  rAuiATA  Foleyana. — Another  most 
lovely  form  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  sufi'used 
with  a  very  pale  purple  flush,  and  equally  as 
large  as  in  the  former  variety  ;  the  labellum  is 
also  finely  fringed  and  broad,  being  white,  with  a 
blotch  and  lighter  veins  of  pale  purplish  crimson  ; 
the  throat  is  marked  with  deep  orange,  this  va- 
riety being  a  worthy  companion  to  the  foregoing. 
From  Mr.  (i.  D.  Owen. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 

Cattleya  Brown  .!•;  (C.  Harrisoni*  x  C.  Bow- 
ringiana). — A  very  beautiful  hybrid,  the  seed  of 
which  was  sown  on  .lune  .'i,  1S90,  being  thus  only 
slightly  over  four  years  of  .age  to  the  first  flowering. 
The  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  C.  Harrisoniie, 
with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  are  also  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  rose  (a  pale  form  of  whicti  was  also 
shown),  the  entire  flo«er  having  a  suffusion  of 
purple  derived  beyond  doubt  from  C.  Bowringiana. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Wendlandi  (C.  Warscewiczi  x  C. 
Bowringiana). — This  very  beautiful  hybrid  has 
larger  flowers  than  the  preceding,  with  also  more 
of  the  purplish  mauve  shade,  the  lip  being  broader. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  whilst  the  llpi-<  of 
a  pale  purpli.-h  crimsm  with  a  blotch  of  yel  ow  on 
the  inner  portion.  Its  growth  is  vigorous,  the  last 
growth  bearing  twin  leaves  as  in  C.  Bowringiana. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cyi'RII'EDIu.m  Mkmouia  Moensi. — A  hybrid, 
the  parentage  of  which  was  not  given,  but  C. 
Spicerianum  could  be  clearly  traced  in  the  large 
and  line  dorsal  sepal,  which  was  of  a  deep  vinous 
purple,  shading  ofi'  to  white  at  the  edges.  The  lii) 
is  also  large  and  of  a  darker  shade,  with  clouded 
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olive-green  petal8.  C.  Harrisonia'  might  be  as- 
sumed lis  the  other  parent.  From  Mr.  Thomas 
Statter. 

CviMai'KPiiM  BoOKKRi  (C  ciUolare  x  C.  Spicer- 
iaiium). — This  is  also  a  distinct  hybrid,  liavingthe 
dorsal  sepal  of  large  size,  with  dark  veins  upon  a 
light  ground  ;  the  petals  are  green  with  metallic- 
purple  towards  the  extremities,  the  whole  flower 
being  large  and  massive.  From  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Co.,  Southgatr. 

DENIJRllIilrM       PllAI-KN-OPSIS      SfHUCEDEKrANrM 

ALBUM. — Another  beautiful  and  distinct  form  of 
this  charming  Orchid  with  large  flowers,  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  with  rosy 
lilac  veins  upon  the  lip,  which  is  ahso  broadly 
margined  with  white,  the  spike  being  a  large  one. 
From  Admiral  R.  P.  Cator,  Langley. 

Den-drobium  Palpeisr.*:. — A  species  of  moderate 
growth  which  many  years  ago  was  confused  with 
D.  Farmeri,  from  which,  however,  it  is  totally 
distinct.  It  is  of  rather  slender  habit,  with  small 
spikes  of  flowers  Mhich  are  of  a  transparent  white 
and  the  lip  blotched  with  yellow.  From  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Co. 

MiLTONiA  Moreliana  atropuri'Urea,  which 
has  intensely  dark  sepals  and  petals,  almost  a 
black,  but  nearest  perhaps  to  a  dark  maroon 
purple.  'J  he  lip  is  also  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  the 
whole  flower  larger  than  in  the  type  ;  a  fine  and 
singular  looking  Orchid.  From  Mr.  Cobb,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

To  the  following,  botanical  certificates  were 
awarded  :  — 

Stafroi'sis  philippbnsis. — An  erect  growing 
small  Vandalike  plant  of  close  habit,  with  short 
fleshy  leaves  and  small  pale  cinnamon  (lowers,  the 
lip  having  a  shade  of  lilac.     From  Admiral  Cator. 

SARfANTiirs  PUCiONiFuRMis.  — Asmall,  but  very 
pretty  Orchid,  the  flowers  pale  chocolate  and 
white  in  colour,  set  closely  upon  the  spike,  a 
branching  one.  From  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham 
Court,  Horshiim. 

Messrs.  W.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had 
several  fresh  and  bright  Orchids.  There  were 
good  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  one  stout  spike 
bearing  four  large  flowers,  other  good  plants  being 
also  shown.  La-lia  Pinelli,  a  distinct  looking 
variety  of  dwarf  growth  ;  Miltonia  Moreliana; 
Cypripedium  Arthurianum,  one  of  the  older  byt 
still  good  hybrids  ;  Oncidium  macranthum,  asm:  " 
spike,  O.  Forbesi  and  Cypripedium  polysti: 
maticum,  a  curious  species  with  a  short  lip,  wei 
also  shown  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Wtb 

Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  had  several" 
good  things,  chief  amongst  which  was  a  fine  form 
of  Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum  called  ma- 
cranthum, also  C.  bellatulum  and  (',.  Charles- 
worthi.  A  good  form  of  C.  insigne  was  also  staged. 
L*lia  Dormaniana  superbiens,  a  very  fine  varietv 
with  darker  flowers,  the  marking  of  the  lip  par- 
ticularly good,  and  L.  Perrini  were  also  included. 
Of  Cattleyas  there  were  C.  Schofieldiana,  which 
diff'ers  chiefly  from  C.  granulosa  in  that  the  .sepals 
and  petals  are  profusely  spotted  with  crimson - 
l-iurple.  C.  grandis  tenebrosa  was  shown  well, 
being  of  good  colour.  C.  labiata  delicata  with 
rather  small,  but  very  distinct  flo%vers,  the  sepals, 
petals  and  the  lip  of  "a  deep  velvety  crimson  ;  (".' 
aurea,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  D. 
Phal,-i<nopsis  Schni'derianum  as  well  as  Odonto'- 
glossum  aspersum  violaceum  were  also  shown 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  had  .several 
finely  flowered  examijles  of  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthi,  both  light  and  dark  kinds.  Some  of  the 
plants  bore  as  many  as  seven  flowers,  in  which 
cases  the  dorsal  sepals  stood  out  most  distinctly. 
This  fine  new  species  improves  each  time  it  is 
shown.  Dendrobium  ciliatum  was  shown  here,  and 
so  was  a  very  superior  form  of  D.  Phalanopsis 
bchra-derianum  of  extra  deep  colour.  Miltonia 
Blunti  Lubbersiana  with  larger  flowers  than  the 
type  was  shown,  and  so  was  that  fine  hybrid 
Cypripedium  Charles  Rickman,  recently  certifi- 
cated. C.  Eyremanni,  a  pale  hybrid,  as  well  as 
Dendrobium  ciliatum  were  also  to  be  seen  here 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Of  other  exhibits,  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons 


had  a  cut  example  of  Lulio-Cattleya  Nysa  var. 
sujierba,  which,  by  rea.son  of  its  purity  of  colour 
in  both  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  deep  velvety 
crimson,  well-formed  liji,  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  hybrids.  Sophronitis  hula  (S.  grandiflora  x 
La'lia  pumila  Daj-ana),  another  distinct  and  sinuu- 
larly  coloured  hybrid,  with  pale  apricot,  sliaded 
rose  flowers  and  a  darker  lip,  was  also  sent,  and 
Cattleya  Chloris  (C.  maxima  x  C.  Bowringiana), 
which  is  intermediate  both  in  character  and  size, 
having  the  lip  of  a  crimson-purple.  Messrs.  VVm. 
Cutbush  and  Sons  showed  seventeen  medium 
sized  pans  of  Pleione  lagenaria  (the  Indian  Crocus) 
in  admirable  condition,  the  plants  being  admir- 
ably flowered. 

Messrs.  H.  Lo%v  and  Co.  showed  a  grand  form 
of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis,  one  spike  of  which 
bore  no  less  than  six  flowers,  producing  quite  a 
dense  bouquet  of  bloom,  each  flower  being  also 
of  large  size.  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  came 
again  from  the  s.ame  source  in  both  dark  and 
light  varieties,  and  also  the  seldom-seen  Cattleya 
maxima.  .Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  had  Cypripedium 
lucidum  (C.  Lowi  x  C.  villosum),  which  most 
clearly  showed  its  aSinity  to  C.  Lowi  in  its  dis- 
tinct outline,  more  particularly  so  in  the  petals, 
whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  showed  its  relation  to  C. 
villosum. 

Mr.  Lucas  had  Cattleya  bicolor  Wrigleyana,  a 
dark  form,  with  the  lip  of  a  violet-purple  shade, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  metallic  bronze. 
Admiral  Cator  showed  in  addition  Dendrobium 
bigibbum  striatum,  which  is  no  improvement  upon 
the  type.  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay  showed  a  very 
distinctl3'  marked  form  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  jirofuselj  spotted,  but  which  will  probablv 
be  seen  better  in  its  proper  season.  Mr.  Lucas 
showed  Miltonia  Moreliana  illustris,  which  is  only 
distinguishable  from  the  form  certificated  by  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  in  this  case  being  smaller. 
Cattleya  Hardyana  marmorata  came  from  the 
same  source,  the  labelhim  of  which  is  similar  in 
colour  to  that  of  C.  aurea,  but  larger  of  the  two  ; 
the  sepals  are  of  an  orange-buff  shade,  the  petals 
darker,  being  marbled  with  a  lighter  tint.  Mr. 
Lucas  also  showed  Trichopilia  nobilis,  with 
sweetly  scented  flowers.  From  Mr.  D.  G.  Owen 
came  La-lia  pra'Stans  alba  of  the  purest  w-hite,  the 
lip  being  tip|)ed  with  crimson  of  a  deep  shade  ; 
''^"'' "^piinucia,  of  medium  size,  but  of  a  deeper 
Ban  usually  seen  in  such  as  C.  Mcssi.t,  and 
^jedlum  gloriosum,  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
Tng  hybrid  with  a  long  dorsal  sepal,  the  whole 
ower  being  of  a  pale  bronzy  suffusion.  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  The  Grange,  Southport,  showed  Masdevallia 
Chimera  (Southport  Grange  var.),  a  large  and 
clearly  marked  form  of  this  species.  Mr.  Statter 
again  showed  a  fine  spike  of  his  superb  Cattleya 
Countess  of  Derby,  with  the  lip  of  a  deeper  vel- 
vety crimson,  if  such  be  possible.  Mr.  Wheatley, 
Ringmore,  Devon,  showed  Cattleya  aurea,  with 
almost  white  sepals  and  petals,  a  rosy  blush  suf- 
fusing this  part  of  the  flower,  the  lip  being,  on 
the  other  hand,  intensified  in  colour  with  line 
go'.den  blotches.  Mr.  Forster  Alcock,  North- 
church,  Berkhamsted,  showed  Catasetum  tim- 
briatum,  not  at  all  a  common  species,  in  which 
the  lip  is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  and  beautifully 
fringed.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  came  a 
few  choice  things,  prominent  amongst  which  were 
half  a  dozen  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  remark- 
ably fine  condition,  showing  great  variety  and 
distinct  colouring.  Catasetum  Christyanuni  bear- 
ing long  spikes  of  dark  maroon-coloured  flowers  : 
Dendrobium  vcratrifolium,  of  tall  growth,  with 
long  spikes  of  light-coloured  blossoms,  a  dis- 
tinct species  ;  Cycnoches  chlorochilum  (the  Swan 
Orchid)  in  fine  condition  ;  Pescatorea  Dayana, 
white,  tipped  with  pale  chocolate  ;  Oncidium  un- 
dulatum,  after  the  manner  of  0.  macranthum,  but 
with  much  lighter  flowers  ;  Comparettia  macro- 
plectron,  with  a  long  spike  in  good  condition,  of 
pale  colour;  VandaKimballiana,  a  tine  form,  large 
and  of  a  deep  shade  in  the  lip  ;  Dendrobium  su- 
perbiens, very  bright,  a  long  spike,  and  Cattleya 
Schofieldiana  superba,  of  extra  size  and  deeply 
coloured  markings,  a  very  fine  form,  were  also 
included 


FJoral   Committee. 

Many  fine  exhibits  came  before  this  committee, 
and  an  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(ii.ADior.u.s  Cash. DA. —A  beautiful  variety  with 
a  bold  sturdy  spike,  crowded  with  large,  remark- 
ably handsome  flowers  of  distinct  colour.  Thoy 
are  almo.st  self  yellow,  a  delicate  and  pleasing 
shade,  with  a  streak  of  crimson  on  the  lower  srg. 
mcnts  running  into  the  centre  of  the  flawer.  Ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

(iLAiiiiiLrs  LEO.NoHA.^This  is  very  distinct 
from  the  foregoing  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
clear  salmon-rose  shade,  with  white  on"  the  lower 
segments,  a  deep  crimson  line  running  into  the 
centre.  A  bold  and  striking  kind.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Burrell. 

Gi.Aiiioi.rs  fiRANDis. — A  very  large  flower,  but 
not  in  the  least  coar.se.  It  is  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
apricot,  deepening  towards  the  margin  of  the 
segments.  This  shade  is  relieved  by  a  white  line 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment.  From  Messrs. 
Burrell. 

PnvsALi,s  Alkeken-ci  FRANrnETTi.— This  might 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  as  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  form  one  is  so  familiar  with.  It  is 
amply  distinct,  though  reminding  one  of  the  old 
favourite  in  character.  The  inflated  calyces  are 
quite  three  times  the  size,  if  not  more,  of  those  of 
the  type  and  of  the  same  brilli.ant  colour,  whilst 
the  leafage  is  proportionately  robust  and  striking. 
Each  of  the  sturdy  stems  bears  several  fruits,  which 
make  a  fine  displ.ay.  In  bold  decorations  this 
form  would  be  valuable  in  the  winter  months. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

CHRvsANTHE.Mrm  M.ME.  E.  Rev.  —This  may  be 
described  as  a  Japanese  incurved  variety.  The 
flower  is  very  full,  large  and  of  a  delicate  rose- 
pink  colour,  with  silvery  reverse.  It  is  a  little 
coarse,  but  this  nvay  be  due  to  the  earliness  of  the 
bloom.  Shown  liy  ilr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  (i.  Hill. — A  full, 
pleasing  flower  of  delicate  colour,  the  florets 
short,  so  to  say,  and  forming  a  dense  "crisp" 
bloom  of  a  delicate  pinkish  colour,  with  silvery 
white  reverse.     From  Mr.  Godfrey. 

CiiRvsANTHEMU-M  Mme.  C.  Molix. — This  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety  of  the  true  Japanese  sec- 
tion. The  flower  is  full,  bro.ad  and  composed  of 
a  ma.=s  of  long,  narrow  florets,  almost  pure  white, 
but  in  the  dull  light  of  the  Drill  Hall  they  ai  - 
peared  as  if  touched  with  a  lemon  tint.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Souv.  de  Pittite  Amie. — A 
very  fine  Japanese  variety-.  The  flower,  pure 
white,  is  full,  large,  but  not  coarse  ;  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  white-flowered  kinds  of  this  section. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill. 

Chrysantuemum  Frank  Wells.  —  A  very 
handsome  Japanese  variety,  the  florets  individu- 
ally bro.ad  and  composing  a  full,  very  large 
bloom,  whilst  the  colour  is  white,  shaded  with 
deep  violet-rose.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit. 
From  Mr.  Wells,  Eailswood. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  v.ere  numerous.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
had  an  excellent  display,  especially  of  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  Starworts  (.Asters),  all  the  best 
kinds  being  represented.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
were  of  great  promise,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  distinctness  and  beauty 
of  the  colours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
names,  as  we  have  on  many  occasions  pointed  cut 
tlie  best  kinds  for  gardens  Dahlias  were  also 
very  fine,  the  Cactus  kinds  in  particular.  Mrs. 
Fell  is  one  of  the  most  charming  acquisitions  to 
this  section,  the  flowers  of  true  Cactus  shape  and 
creamy  white.  It  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  Dahlias 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Amongst 
the  many  single  kinds  especially  worthy  of  note 
were  Annie  Fell,  deep  maroon,  golden  centre  ; 
Cissie,  rose,  deeper  base;  and  Ettie  Swan,  tulf, 
deep  crimson  base  to  the  petals.  The  same  firm 
had  manj'  kinds  cf  Nerines  (silver  medal).  A 
very  fine  display  of  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell   and  Co.,    Howe   House   Nurseries,  Cam- 
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bridije.  The  long  list  of  varieties  shown  com- 
prised many  seedlings  of  great  promise.  Besides 
those  certificated  there  were  such  handsome 
kiiids  as  Grand  Rouge,  deep  red  ;  Meyerbeer, 
apricot-red  :  Abriwef,  lovely  apricot,  tint  ;  Schil- 
ler, white,  touched  with  rose,  lower  petal  bright 
red,  running  into  the  throat :  Glaive  de  Feu,  sal- 
mon-red, lower  [jL-tals  white  at  base ;  Rossini, 
dee[)  crimson,  white  line  down  the  centre  ; 
and  Titania,  soft  colour  (silver  -  gilt  medal). 
A  very  large  group  of  Crotons  and  Cannas  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway.  The  Crotons  were  thoroughly  well 
grown,  and  represented  such  kinds  as  Warreni ; 
Queen  Victoria,  remarkably  well  coloured  ;  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  tlie  leaves  broad,  deep  green,  barred 
with  yellow,  lower  leaves  relieved  with  crimson  ; 
Bergnianni  ;  Williarasi  (finely  coloured)  ;  Reidi, 
and  others.  The  same  firm  also  showed  man}- 
kinds  of  Cannas,  as  Mme.  Crozy,  Francisque 
Morel,  and  others,  representing  the  fine  types 
from  the  French  raisers.  We  must  also  note 
specimens  of  the  blue-tipped  Griffinia  hyacinthina 
(silver-gilt  medal).  A  similar  award  went  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
for  a  bank  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  edged  with 
flowering  plants  of  Pleione  lagenaria.  Dracaenas 
comprised  many  varieties,  as  the  well-known  D. 
Lindeni  and  Lord  Wolseley,  the  leaves  narrow, 
deep  green,  margined  with  intense  crimson.  A 
plant  shown,  likely  to  become  very  popular  in  the 
future,  is  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  the  leaves 
reddish  bronze,  so  to  say,  and  intense  green 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  show  and  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Amongst  the  latter  the  following  varie- 
ties were  well  worthy  of  mention  :  Countess  of 
Radnor  ;  Sidney  Hollings,  deep  maroon ;  Miss 
Morgan,  yellow,  the  lower  segments  touched  with 
pink  ;  Bea\ity  of  Arundel,  brilliant  scarlet ; 
Matchless,  deep  maroon  ;  Lady  Penzance,  yellow ; 
Countess  of  (iosford,  yellow,  lower  segments 
flushed  rose ;  and  the  clear  yellow  Honoria 
(silver  medal).  Several  bo.xes  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  came  from  Mr.  Godfrey,  E.x- 
mouth,  Devon,  such  as  Wm.  Tricker,  rose : 
the  beautiful  Mme.  Ed.  Rey  ;  Exmouth  Yellow, 
a  rich  jellow  see<lling  ;  the  White  Beauty  of 
Exmouth,  President  Borel,  Prufet  Robert,  deep 
crimson,  silvery  reverse,  very  distinct,  and  Thos. 
Dennis,  red,  with  bulf  reverse.  A  very  pleasing 
display  of  cut  Carnation  flowers  also  came  from 
this  exhibitor,  amongst  the  moreconspicuous  kinds 
being  Lady  Gertrude  Rolle,  salmon-pink,  and  Miss 
JIary  Godfrey,  white,  a  large  full  flower  with 
broad  robust  petal.  Reginald  Godfrey  is  similar, 
but  less  full  (silver  medal). 

A  large  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Especially 
worthy  of  note  were  the  Tritomas,  which  are  less 
planted  in  gardens  than  one  could  wi,sh.  T.  Saun- 
dersi,  T.  sanguinea,  T.  Macowani,  T.  Pfitzeri(very 
dark  in  colour)  and  the  lighter  shaded  T.  coral- 
lina  are  varied  and  pleasing  in  their  several  shades. 
Of  the  other  plants  note  may  be  made  of  Pent- 
stemons  in  variety.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  the  best 
of  the  familj',  Gaillardias,  Achillea  millefolium 
rubrum,  very  deep  in  colour,  Helianthus  rigidus 
Miss  Mollish,  the  white-spiked  Cimicifuga  japo- 
nica,  Asters  (Starworts)  in  variety,  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  CentaureaTourneforti,  the  yellow- 
flowered  Rudbeckia  nitidaand  Phygeliuscapensis. 
The  same  firm  also  had  two  Chrysanthemums  of 
merit,  namelj',  Louise,  an  incurved  Japanese, 
creamy  white,  and  President  Borel,  carmine-rose 
with  bulT  reverse.  Begonia  margaritacea  is  a 
garden  hybrid  of  much  beauty,  the  comparatively 
small  kidney-shaped  leaves  being  of  a  reddish 
metallic  colour  with  deep  green  veins.  A  good 
mass  of  the  now  well-known  Am.asonia  punicea  was 
also  shown,  and  Carnation  Mile.  Thorese  Franco, 
large,  fringed  and  salmon-pink,  the  plant  dwarf 
and  sturdy  (silver  medal). 

Roses  were  represented  by  a  good  display  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  It 
is  important  to  have  good  blooms  at  this  siiistn, 
and  note  may  be  made  of  Caroline  Testout,  Dr. 
Grill,  a  Itose  with  lovely  tints,  apricot,  rose  and 


yellow,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mme.  Laurette 
Messimy,  Sunset,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet, 
White  Lady,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  Harkness, 
Ella  Gordon,  deep  crimson,  a  fine  garden  Rose, 
Victor  Verdier,  and  a  splendid  boxful  of  Niphetos. 
The  new  China  Rose  Duke  of  York  was  well 
shown,  plants  and  cut  blooms.  It  is  a  full,  good 
kind,  about  which  we  have  previously  made 
remarks.  It  is  a  variety  especially  adapted  for 
ma.ssing  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss,  Brill, 
Bucks,  had  a  spendid  specimen  of  Vallota  pur- 
purea bearing  forty-eight  spikes  of  flowers, 
besides  many  varieties  of  show  Dahlias  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens, 
Chard,  had  good  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  similar  things.  Mr.  Jas.  Epps, 
Junr.,  Upper  Norwood,  had  a  spike  of  Poinciana 
pulcherrima,  the  leaves  pinnate,  light  green,  and 
the  flowers  very  bright  in  colour — brilliant  red, 
margined  with  yellow.  A  well-arranged  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Redhill.  The  plants  were  associated  with  Aspara- 
gus plumosus,  and  comprised  a  number  of  good 
kinds,  especially  wortli  a  note  being  Chas.  Davis, 
the  deep  yellow  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Frank  Wells, 
William  Seward,  and  the  incurved  Japanese  Miss 
M.  Simpkins,  pure  white  (silver  medal). 
Fruit  Committee. 

One  would  have  thought  that  so  soon  after  the 
large  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palaca  there  would 
have  been  a  small  meeting  ;  whereas  the  hall  was 
more  than  half  filled  with  fruit  with  one  large  col- 
lection of  vegetables.  This  committee  awarded 
no  less  than  eight  silver  medals.  The  fruit  in 
most  cases  was  most  meritorious,  and  finer  Carrots 
have  seldom  been  staged.  From  Syon  House  Gar- 
dens, Brentford  (gardener  Mr.  Wythes),  were  sent 
120  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a  few 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Melons.  A  finer  exhibit  is 
rarely  seen  from  a  private  garden,  and  it  well 
merited  the  award  given.  There  were  eighteen 
baskets  of  very  fine  Apjiles  and  Pears  and  over 
100  dislics,  the  fruits  being  large  in  many  cases 
and  well  finished.  All  had  been  grown  in  the  open, 
chiefly  upon  bush  and  cordon  trees,  in  a  light 
gravelly  soil.  Among  the  forty  varieties  of  Pears 
were  grand  examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Baltet  pere,  B.  Bachelier,  B.  Diel,  B.  Bosc,  and  a 
dish  of  B.  Jean  van  Geert  splendidly  coloured. 
The  rarely  seen  Forelle,  a  highly  coloured 
November  Pear,  good  in  some  soils.  Conference, 
Princess,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Mme.  Treyve,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Durondeau,  Chaumontel,  Emile  d'Heyst 
and  Thompson's  were  also  good.  The  most  notable 
among  the  cooking  Apples  were  Alfriston,  Lord 
Derby,  New  Hawthornden,  Grenadier,  liolden 
Spire,  (Jloria  Mundi,  Lord  Grosvenor  (very  large), 
Sandringham,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Washington, 
Gold  Medal,  Northern  Greening,  Lady  Henniker, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  and  Cellini.  The  best  dessert 
kinds  were  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Wealthy, 
Gravenstein,  the  last  a  v.aluable  fruit  for  its 
brisk  flavour ;  Blenheim,  Ribston,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Boston  Russet, 
Lemon  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  very  good,  and 
Margil.  There  were  nice  dishes  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  .and  Archduke  Plums,  and  late  Peach  (iolden 
Eagle  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 

Mr.  F.  H.  Berwick,  The  Nurseries,  Sidmouth, 
Devon,  staged  100  dishes,  mostly  Apples,  some 
being  remarkable  for  their  good  colour  and  clear 
skins.  A  few  baskets  formed  the  centre  of  the 
collection,  the  best  fruits  in  this  collection  being 
the  cooking  varieties.  Emperor  Alexander,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  The  Queen,  very  fine  ;  Ecklin- 
ville.  Gold  Medal,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Golden  Noble,  Frogmore  Prolific,  and 
Bismarck  were  fine  examples.  The  best  des.scrt 
kinds  weie  Wealth}',  (iravenstein.  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston,  Blenheim,  Reinette  du  Canada,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  very  fine  ;  Lady  Sudeley,  Fearn's  Pip- 
pin, Golden  Reinette,  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
Several  varieties  of  stewing  Pears  and  good  dishes 
of  Thompson's,  Beurrii  Diel,  Beurre  d'Arembsrg, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Durondeau,  Huyshe's  Prince  of 
VV'ales,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable were  also  shown  (silver  Knightian  medal). 


Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens, 
Wallington,  sent  120  dishes  of  Pears  to  show 
what  can  be  grown  en  a  very  shallow  soil  on 
gravel  in  a  low-lying  situation  and  on  pyra- 
mid trees.  There  were  fine  examples  of  Pit- 
maston, Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Duchesse  d'Or- 
leaiis.  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Beurre  Superfin,  Duron- 
deau, Gris  d'Hiver,  Mme.  Millet,  Beurre  Hardy, 
and  Chaumontel  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Streatham,  also  staged 
one  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  note- 
worthy among  the  Pears  being  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey.  The  be-st  Apples  were  Lady 
Henniker,  The  Queen,  Belle  Pontoise,  Mabbotl's 
Pearmain,  Emperor  Alexander,  Newton  Wonder, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Bismarck,  and  Withington  Fill- 
ba.sket  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Riekwood, 
Fulwell  Park  Gardens,  Twickenham,  staged  one 
hundred  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  compris- 
ing some  seventy  or  eighty  varieties.  Among 
the  cooking  Apples,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Norfolk  Beau- 
fin,  Ecklinville  and  Frogmore  Prolific  were  good, 
the  best  Pears  being  Magnate,  Beurr^  Diel, 
B.  Bachelier,  Easter  Beurre,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged 
a  fine  di.»h  of  DoyenniS  du  Comice  Pears,  doubt- 
le-s  orchard-house-grown  fruit,  also  a  nice  lot  of 
their  Late  (iolden  Transparent  (iage  Plum  certifi- 
cated last  year,  and  a  valuable  dessert  variety. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a 
very  large  collection  of  Onions  and  other  vege- 
tables, very  fine  heads  of  Veitch's  Early  Rose- 
Celery,  Cannell's  Champion  and  Mammoth 
Leeks,  good  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages,  Savoys, 
Coleworts,  and  Staehys  tuberifera,  or  Chinese 
Artichoke.  The  Onions,  about  twenty  varie- 
ties, were  .shown  in  half  bushels  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Messrs.  J.  \'eitch  and  Sons  ha,d  an 
interesting  exhibit,  about  a  dozen  varieties  of 
Savoys  and  Coleworts  being  staged.  Savoys  were 
represented  by  nine  varieties,  the  best  being 
Drumhead,  De  Vertus,  Hfitif  d'Amberville, 
Ormskirk,  Late  Green  and  Early  Dwarf  Vienne 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  of  the  best  Carrots 
probably  every  staged  were  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens, 
Beds.  The  best  was  a  selection  from  Long 
Surrey,  but  thicker  than  the  type  and  of  splendid 
shape.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for 
excellence  of  culture. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  a  nice 
lot  of  Onions,  also  a  Plum  named  October  Yellow, 
a  seedling  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  It  is  a  very 
late  kind  and  was  not  at  its  best.  A  new  Grape 
named  Mrs.  Wingfield,  very  much  like  Madres- 
field  Court  in  appearance,  but  with  the  flavour  of 
Black  Morocco,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Empson.  The 
bunch  had  been  ripe  for  some  time  and  was  staged 
by  the  side  of  Madresfield  Court  to  test  (juality. 
It  does  not  crack  and  is  stated  to  be  a  free  setter. 
This  the  committee  desired  to  see  on  a  future 
occasion  to  test  keeping  <|ualities.  Mr.  Wythes 
sent  six  green-fleshed  Melons  (seedlings)  from 
Syon  House,  and  Eclipse,  but  too  ripe.  A  white- 
fleshed  Melon  also  came  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Beal, 
Moreton  -  in-  Marsh,  (iloucestershire.  Fruiting 
branches  of  Diamond  Plum,  the  second  croj)  of 
fruit  this  season,  came  from  Mr.  Appleby,  Dork- 
ing. A  very  fine  lot  of  Tomato  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Farr,  Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Isleworth,  named 
All  the  Year  Round.  The  plants  (seven  in  num- 
ber) were  laden  with  fruit  in  long  racemes  and 
were  very  handsome.  The  committee  desired  it 
to  be  sent  early  in  the  year  to  test  its  fruiting 
qualities  at  that  season. 

The  lecture  on  "How  to  Popularise  Orchid 
(Irowing''  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  was  well 
attended.  He  stated  that  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary was  a  knowledge  of  the  plant,  its  mode  of 
growth  and  the  temperature  in  which  it  grew  in 
its  native  country.  Such  knowledge  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  building  of  elaborate 
houses  in  which  the  plants  ^^•ould  not  grow.  Mr. 
Woodall  thought  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
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Orchid  lover  if  importers  would  give  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
plants.  Ignorance  of  tliese  points  wa.s  often  a 
cause  of  failure.  The  culture  of  cool  Orchids  is 
now  so  well  understood,  that  many  perfon.s  who 
fee  them  <;rowinCT  in  a  cool  house  of  great  length 
think  this  is  the  only  way  to  succeed  with  them, 
but  most  of  them  can  be  grown  in  a  frame  or  cool 
greenhou.=e.  He  stated  he  started  Orchid  grow- 
ing eight  years  ago,  and  after  a  year's  trial  was 
much  disappointed,  but  he  was  only  more  eager 
to  succeed,  which  he  did  by  reading  up  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  Orchid  culture.  He  excavated 
a  space  under  a  north  wall,  placed  a  three-light 
frame  over  the  portion  removed  and  cemented  the 
bottom  to  retain  moisture.  In  this  space  he 
placed  inverted  flowerpots  for  the  plants  to  stand 
uiion.  In  June  he  placed  the  plants  in  the  frame. 
He  had  an  inch  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
and  the  lights  were  removed  at  night.  After  the 
change  into  the  frames  there  was  a  great  improve- 
paent,  and  when  removed  to  their  winter  quarters 
in  September  the  plants  looked  quite  fresh.  He 
placed  them  in  a  greenhouse  with  ample  venti- 
lation, and  during  the  early  spring  n-onths  he 
shaded  with  canvas  screens.  Last  year  was  hot 
and  dry  and  the  plants  got  less  rain  and  dew, 
and  though  they  made  good  progress  they  did  not 
make  so  good  growths  as  in  the  precedmg  years. 
This  season  there  is  very  fine  growth.  He  had 
been  very  successful  with  many  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums,  such  as  O.  crispura,  Rossi  majus, 
gloriosum,  grande,  Pescatorei,  and  others.  Ada 
aurantiaca  did  well  with  frame  culture.  The 
•Oncidiums  do  not  thrive  with  frame  treatment, 
doubtless  requiring  more  sun  than  the  others. 
Most  of  the  Cypripediums  do  well,  and  the  leaves 
are  sturdy,  the  plants  throwing  up  verj-  strong 
spikes  of  bloom  and  in  quantity.  In  summer  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  does  remarkably  w  ell  with  frame 
treatment,  of  course  requiring  more  warmth  later 
in  tlie  year.  Oncidium  crispum  he  had  failed 
with,  no  matter  how  grown.  He  had  made  out  a 
list  of  Orchids  that  did  well,  and  there  were  no 
better  plants  than  the  Cypripediums  for  smoky 
districts.  It  was  strange  that  Sphagnum  Moss, 
so  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants  in  this 
country,  was  not  known  in  their  native  habitat, 
showing  how  well  the  Orchid  adapted  itself  to 
diverse  treatment.  When  grown  in  frames  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  tlie  plants  to  a  drier  house,  and 
even  in  the  dwelling-house  they  rarelysutfered,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  gas  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  too  long.  He  mentioned  Disa  grandi- 
flora  as  ^  good  plant  and  of  easy  culture.  He 
grew  this  cool  and  in  a  damp  place,  syringing 
freely,  and  placing  in  the  open  after  bloom- 
ing. Vanda  carulea  is,  in  its  native  habitat, 
found  growing  on  trees.  It  ret|uired  ]Jenty  of 
moisture  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  in  winter 
plenty  of  light  and  sun.  In  March  he  placed  his 
plants  in  a  Muscat  vinery  just  started,  and  the 
treatment  the  ^'ines  received  answered  well.  In 
November  lie  removed  them  to  a  span-roofed 
house  and  gave  less  water,  and  though  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves  became  yellow,  they  soon  regained  a 
fresh  green  colour  when  the  jil-Jnts  were  freshly 
mossed  in  spring  and  placed  in  llieir  growing 
quarters.  He  need  scarcely  say  he  had  very 
healthy  plants,  with  thick  fleshy  roots  and  very 
large  spikes. 

Mr.  Wythes  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Woodall's  remarks  as  to  frame"  or  cool  culture 
for  Cypripediums.  He  grew  his  plants  in  this 
way  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory, 
securing  much  stronger  spikes  of  bloom  aiiil 
healthier  plants.  He  considered  frame  culture  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Wcodall  speciallv  adapted  for 
many  of  the  cool  Orchids. 

Mr.  'S  oung  mentioned  the  importance  of  using 
broken  or  carbonised  limestone  in  the  potting 
compost.  He  had  found  it  most  advantageou.s, 
and  it  « as  mucli  better  as  drainage  than  crocks. 
Tlie  roots  of  Cypripediums  were  very  fond  of  tliis 
material. 

National     Chrysanthemum     Society.  —  A 

meeting  of   the  general  committee  was  held  on 


Monday  (Oct.  l)at  Anderton's  Hotel.  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
the  hon.  sec,  announced  that  the  sum  of  ill.'!  ISs. 
w.as  awarded  in  prize  money  for  Chrysanthemums 
staged  at  the  first  show  at  the  Aquarium,  also 
two  silver  medals,  two  bronze  medals,  and  two 
tirst-class  certificates.  He  also  presented  a  finan- 
cial statement  showing  the  receipt  of  income  to 
the  amount  of  i!  185,  the  major  portion  of  which 
was  made  up  of  members' subscriptions,  donations, 
atHliated  societies'  fees  and  payments  on  account 
of  medals.  A  (|uestion  then  arose  as  to  the  method 
of  conducting  the  elections  for  the  floral  and 
general  committees,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  resolved  to  recommend  the  annual  meeting  to 
adopt  tlie  system  of  ballot,  and  also  that  nomina- 
tions to  till  vacant  places  be  submitted  twenty-one 
days  before  the  date  of  such  meeting.  Twenty- 
three  new  members  were  elected  and  the  following 
societies  admitted  in  affiliation :  Launceston 
(Tasmania),  Pershore,  >«'ewbur3',  and  Melton 
Mowbray.  It  was  intimated  that  the  society 
would  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence 
in  1890,  and  a  motion  was  carried  authorising  the 
appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  celebrating  the  event  in  a  becoming 
manner.  The  members  consist  of  the  officers  of 
the  society,  with  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside,  Mr.  (ieorge 
(iordon,  Mr.  H.  .J.  Jones,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr. 
J.  Wright  and  Mr.  Bevan.  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
announced  that  the  new  supplementary  catalogue 
was  now  completed,  and  would  be  in  the  printer's 
hands  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion before  the  exhibition  season  commenced. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  the  days  have  been  rather 
cold  for  the  time  of  year  ;  the  night  temperatures 
have,  however,  varied  considerably,  but  have 
never  fallen  lower  than  .36^,  even  on  the  surface 
of  the  lawn.  Both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the 
ground  is  now  at  a  similar  temperature  as  at  the 
same  date  last  jear.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  during 
the  past  week  to  the  total  depth  of  about  Ihree- 
([uarters  of  an  inch.  The  weather  has  again  been 
very  dull,  the  aggregate  record  of  sunshine  for 
the  week  amounting  to  little  more  than  two  hours. 
Last  year  in  the  same  week  the  sun  shone  for 
altogether  4'2i  hours.  During  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  7th  inst.  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
except  on  109  hours,  or  less  than  five  days,  was 
exclusively  from  some  north-easterly  point  of  the 
compass. — E.   M.,  Berhhamited, 

Cure  for  mildew. — In  The  Gardes  for  Sep- 
tember 1,  p.  192,  the  following  recipe  is  given  : 
.■J  lbs.  unslaked  lime,  4  lbs.  sulphur,  1  gallon  of 
water.  Boil  for  fort}'  minutes,  and  after  settling, 
pour  oflf  clear  liquid  and  bottle.  Is  there  not 
some  mistake  here  '.'  We  have  7  lbs.  of  powder  to 
dissolve  in  about  9  lbs.  of  water,  and  forty 
minutes  cf  boiling.  Should  it  not  be  10  gallons 
of  water?  and  should  I  use  black  sulphur  or 
flowers    of    sulphur     (yellow)? — J.    Whitworth 

SlIAW. 

*»*  The  recipe  for  a  "  Cure  for  mildew ''  is 
quite  correct,  but  more  than  1  gallon  should  be 
boiled  at  one  time.  I  used  .5  gallons  of  water, 
with  lime  and  sulphur  in  the  proportions  given, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  boiling.  Sulphur  will 
absorb  but  little  water.  A  weaker  solution  might 
be  made,  but  would  take  more  bottling  and 
storage  room,  I  used  yellow  sulphur  (flowers), 
but  black  might  be  substituted  if  desired.  I  en- 
close a  small  phial  of  the  liquid.  You  will  be 
easily  able  to  smell  how  highly  concentrated  it  is. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  turns  yellow  and  thick 
looking.  This  was  made  in  l.SSS. — J.  C.  T.VL- 
i.AcK,  LirtTm':ye  Pari:. 

Foliage  reraus  cut  bloom. — It  is  often  said 
that  flower  decoration  is  too  scantily  graced  by 
foliage,  the  rage  being  so  much  for  glaring 
colours.  This  is,  however,  not  general!}' "ihe  case 
in  well-appointed  houses,  where  decoration  of 
rooms  with  cut  flowers  has  often  been  studied  as 
a  fine  ait  and  foliage  of  every  shatle  of  colour  and 
form  is  called  into  requisition.     Having  to  supply 


large  quantities  of  flowers,  I  also  send  large 
bundles  of  foliage,  and  jirominent  in  the  decora- 
tion may  be  seen  (piantities  of  Crotons.  The 
silvery  leaves  of  such  as  the  variegated  Aspi- 
distra, Cobaa  scandens  variegata,  B.imbusa  varie- 
gata,  Euryas,  and  many  other.-i  mike  a  most 
pleasing  display  of  themselves.  Dracanas,  such 
as  Baptisti,  amabilis,  terminalis,  and  other  free 
growers,  are  stripped  for  foliage,  and  they  save 
much  forcing  of  flowers  (bulbs,  shrubs,  and  roots 
are  forced  by  the  thousand).  I  [iropagate  a  young 
stock  of  Crotons  every  season,  and  as  the  plants 
become  old  they  are  discarded.  Some  free 
growers  are  well  tojiped  in  every  year,  and  tlie 
severe  treatment,  as  .some  call  it,  induces  a  fine 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Dracaena  <  are  also  pro- 
pagated in  qu:intity. — T.  C.  H. 

Preserving  French  Beans. — I  was  much 
interested  in  the  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
G.\Ki)EN-,  September  22  (p.  277)  and  October  0  (p. 
.S12),  on  "  Preserving  French  Beans."  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  if  cither  "  H.  C.  P."  cr 
'•  A.  H."  would  kindly  let  me  know  if  I  can  pre- 
serve the  Beans  in  a  timber  or  a  zinc  bucket,  or  a 
l(j-inch  flower-pot,  with  the  c'rainage  hole  well 
corked,  or  should  I  have  the  vessel  covered  air- 
tight ?  Also  can  I  put  in  the  Beans  whole  and 
can  I  keep  them  in  a  cool  garden  shed? — Novice. 

Dr.  Schlich's  "Manualof  Forestry,"  which 
was  lately  reviewed  in  our  columns,  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co.,  Ltd  , 
Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.G.  We  omitted  to 
state  this  in  the  review. 


Obituary. 


Djath    of    Professor    Pringsheim.  —  The 

death  is  announced  of  I'rofessor  Pringsheim,  t_he 
well-known  German  botanist,  at  the  age  of  71. 
As  early  as  his  33rd  year  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  in  appreciation 
of  his  researches  and  writings,  which  dealt 
especially  with  the  processes  of  fructification  and 
germination  in  the  family  of  the  Alga'.  From 
1S(J4  to  IStjS  he  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Jena,  where  he  founded  the  first  in- 
stitute for  vegetable  physiology,  and  this  example 
was  soon  followed  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Professor  Pringsheim  returned  to  Berlin  in  DSOy 
and  established  a  [irivate  laboratory,  in  which  he 
carried  out  valuable  investigations  on  the  sexual 
life  of  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Chrysiuthemnm  Culture  for  Amateurs."  ByB- 
C.  flnvenscroft.     L.  Upcott  Gill.  17".  Strdiiil.  W_(J. 

"  Fungi  and  Fungicides."  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Kegau  Paul,  Trenrh,  Tiubner  and  Co.  (Lim.),  Char- 
ing Cru.=s  Road.  S."W. 

•'  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Fiuit  for  Profit  and 
Exhibition."  By  Geo.  Garntr.  Blake  and  McKeuzie, 
Liverpool.  .       ,,    „,  , 

"  The  Amateur's  Handbook  of  Gardening.  Blake 
and  JIcKonzie.  Liverpool. 

"  Dicli.iinry  of  the  Principal  Terms  used  ui  Horli- 
culUu-e,"  in  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Dutch.     By  A.  Jl.  C.  JongkinJt  CoDincV,  Arcsterilani. 


Names  of  fruit.— -4.  G.  Hoo'.injs.— Apple  Kirg 

of  the  Pippins. Pears:  1,  Beurrc  Bo-c  ;  2,  Duohesse 

d'Angouleme  ;    5,  Marie   Louise  d' Cccle  ;    tj.  Autumn 

Bergamot;     3   and  4,    not    recognised. .l/d<?,-»nn 

Close.— FeiT  Baronne  de  Mello. Aiion.— 1,  speci- 
men   iusuttieieut  ;    2,    quit;    rotten. Pardo?.— 1.3, 

Beurre  Uardy  ;  15,  Baronne  de  Jledo ;  21.  BeuTc 
Capiaumont  ;"l9,  Duchesse   d'Angou'eme  ;  17,  Bmue 

d'Kzc    Sofihcoit.-i,     Wclbeck     Bergami  t ;     2, 

Giloiiil. li.  G. -Read.— 1,  Duohesse  d'Angou!,-mc  ; 

2,    Beurre    d'Amanlis;  -3,    Beuire  Diel. ft'.  G.— 3, 

Glou  Morceau ;  4,  Comte  de  Flandres ;  5.  Benne 
Supertin  ;  .'*,  Hnyslie's  t  rince  of  Wales  ;  7.  Flemish 
Brauty  ;  8,  Beuric  d'Anjou. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  -1.  Poit;..— Creeper,  llina 
lobala;  variegati-d  plant,  Eo)alia  zebriua  ;  other 
ueit  w'eelc. — ^11'.  A. — 1,  Louieera  tormeutilla  ;  2, 
Panicum  cras-galli. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakesjieare. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  BEST  GARDEN  ROSES. 

As  1  live  in  the  midland  counties  and  have 
grown  for  the  past  twelve  years  all  classes  of 
Roses,  the  experience  I  have  gained  may  be  of 
use  to  a  "  Midland  Grower,"  as  well  as  to 
others.  For  their  colour  and  beauty  some  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  must  be  grown.  Person- 
ally, I  much  prefer  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  ; 
they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  hardy,  not  so 
subject  to  mildew,  red  rust,  grub,  itc. ,  more 
free-flowering  and  easier  to  grow.  They  are 
the  first  to  flower,  and  continue  more  or  less 
the  whole  of  the  season,  often  being  at  their 
best  late  in  September. 

My  garden  is  very  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east  winds  ;  the  soil  is  a  cold  clay  loam ; 
and  although  I  grow  about  a  thousand  Roses, 
principally  Teas,  and  use  no  protection  what- 
ever in  the  winter,  my  losses,  taking  an  aver- 
age number  of  years,  are  not  five  per  cent. 
My  desire  for  novelty  has  led  me  to  try 
nearly  all  varieties,  to  my  cost  and  disap- 
pointment. The  best  varieties  seen  at  exhi- 
bitions are  often  useless  as  garden  Roses,  and 
novelties  rarely  equal  the  best  existing  varie- 
ties. Take,  for  example,  Her  Majesty,  Gus- 
tave  Pigaueau,  Horace  Vernet,  itc. ,  among 
the  Perpetuals ;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  among  the  Teas  ; 
Mareohal  Niel  and  Boule  d'Or  among  the 
Noisettes.  What  good  are  these  as  garden 
Roses,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  any 
rate  ?  Generally  speaking,  the  pegging-down 
system  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  with  only  a 
limited  number  does  it  prove  satisfactory.  If 
plenty  of  room  is  available,  I  would  certainly 
try  a  few  round  beds  about  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  place  one  plant  in  the  centre  of 
each,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d'Or,  or  some 
similar  strong-growing  kind,  allow  it  to  make 
full  growth,  then  bend  the  canes  all  round  the 
bed.  In  a  few  years  they  will  cover  the  whole 
and  produce  more  flowers  than  any  dozen  dwarf 
Roses  ;  in  fact,  you  may  cut  and  come  again 
without  making  any  appreciable  difference. 

Roses  to  be  well  grown  are  better  planted  by 
themselves  and  not  overcrowded.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  plant  other  flowers  on  the  same  bed.  I 
have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  cover  the 
surface  with  Saxifrage,  Violas,  Mignonette, 
itc,  and  have  planted  bulbs  of  all  .sorts,  but  it 
does  not  answer  ;  one  or  the  other  must  sufler 
in  the  long  run.  What  is  wanted  is  Roses  of 
good  con.stitution  and  able  to  open  their 
flowers  in  ordinary  weather  ;  not  varieties  that 
only  perfect  their  blooms  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions. For  etFect  in  the  garden  or  for  use  as  cut 
flowers,  three,  .six,  or  even  twelve  of  a  kind 
are  better  than  a  mixed  lot  ;  they  are  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  and  make  far  more  show. 
One  more  word  of  advice.  Have  your  plants  on 
the  seedling  or  the  cutting  Brier ;  the  former  for 
light  soils,  the  latter  for  heavy.  Order  your 
Roses  from  a  respectable  firm  with  a  reputation 
at  stake.  You  will  then  receive  plants  properly 
budded  and  on  the  stock  required  (this  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  for  Teas)  and  true 
to  name.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying  than 
to  buy  plants  specially  selected  and  to  find  when 
they  flower  that  not  lialf  are  labelled  correctly. 


It  is  diflicult  to  keep  within  bounds  when  mak- 
ing a  selection,  as  there  are  so  many  varieties 
in  the  different  classes  suitable  for  one  position 
or  the  other.  In  order  to  help  those  about  to 
commence  Rose  culture,  I  give  a  list  of  varie- 
ties that  have  proved  the  best  in  my  garden. 
The  varieties  described  may  be  relied  on,  and 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  any  or  all.  They 
are  placed  in  order  of  merit,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes.  If  fewer  are  required,  take  the 
kinds  first  mentioned.  The  whole  collection 
can  be  recommended.  Many  first-class  varie- 
ties are  necessarily  omitted,  but,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  better  as  garden  Roses.  If  there  are,  I 
should  be  glad  of  the  information. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

L.I  FR.4N0E.— This  without  doubt  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Roses,  and  justly  so.  For  freedom 
of  bloom  it  is  unsurpassed.  In  fine  weather  it 
is  exceptionally  good.  It  makes  a  large  bush 
and  is  grand  as  a  standard,  strikes  freely  and  does 
well  on  its  own  roots. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau.— If  the  above  is  con- 
sidered a  H.  P.,  then  this  variety  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  Personally  I  should  prefer  to  put 
them  both  with  the  Hybrid  Teas.  I  notice  some 
nurserymen  do.  This  is  a  new  Rose,  comparatively 
speaking,  quite  as  free  as  La  France,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  everything  but  colour.  The  flower  is  a 
pearly  white,  suffused  with  pale  rose,  opens  well 
in  all  weathers,  and  can  be  recommended  as  one  of 
the  best  garden  Roses  in  existence. 

General  Jacqueminot.— An  old,  but  good 
friend,  a  most  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  of  perfect 
shape  The  plant  is  of  good  constitution,  reliable 
on  its  own  roots  and  free. 

Duke  ok  Wellington,  or  Rosieriste  Jacobs.— 
Vivid  velvety  crimson,  a  richly  coloured  flower  of 
fine  quality. 

Baroness  Rothschild.- For  shape,  substance 
and  colour  first-class,  unfortunately  scentless,  of 
sturdy  growth,  does  not  require  much  space,  and 
may  be  grouped  close  together,  makes  a  good 
standard. 

Merveille  de  Lyon,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  above,  diff'ers  only  in  colour,  which  is  nearly 
white.  ,  .^ 

Mrs.  John  Lainc  — The  best  all-round  Rose, 
of  sturdy  growth,  good  for  exhibition  or  the 
garden,  not  likely  to  be  beaten.     Mildew-proof. 

M-ME.  Suzanne  M.vrie  de  Rodocanachi. — 
Bright  ceri.se,  most  telling  sh.ade,  quite  unique, 
very  pretty  in  the  bud,  good  autumnal. 

Boule  de  Neige.  —  Pure  white,  the  best  of  its 
class,  very  free,  blooms  in  clusters,  good  autum- 
nal and  fine  as  a  standard.  From  the  growth  of 
this  Rose  one  would  hardly  take  it  to  be  a  H.P., 
of  straggling  habit,  more  suited  for  covering  walls 
than  for  the'^Rose  garden  proper. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.— An  old  favourite,  very 
rich  in  colour,  good  autumnal. 

Marie  Baumann.— A  grand  exhibition  Rose, 
also  good  in  the  garden,  of  perfect  shape  ;  the 
smallest  blooms  are  always  perfection. 

Dr.  An  dry. — One  of  the  most  reliable  dark 
Roses. 

The  following  are  also  very  good :  Alfred 
Colomb,  Bruce  Findlay,  Charles  Darwin,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Eclair,  Gloire  de  Bourg- 
la  -  Reine,  John  Bright,  Prince  Arthur,  Thos. 
Mills,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the  sake  of  the 
colour,  which  is  quite  distinct.  I  should  like  to 
have  included  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  but  they  are  so  subject  to  mil- 
dew ;  also  A.  K.  Williams,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Louis  van  Houtte,  Reynolds-Hole,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  Xavier  Olibo,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  grow,  and  require  particular  weather  to  come 
to  perivCtion.     Of 

Tea  Roses, 
the  following  are  very  good  ;— 

Marie  van   Houtte —This  variety  heads   the 
lift ;  can  always  be  relied  on  to  produce  perfect 


flowers  ;  makes  a  large  bush,  flowers  continuously, 
and  is  of  a  very  refined  colour,  delicate  lemon, 
suffused  rose. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford.— White,  with  blush 
centre,  growth  sturdy  ;  the  flowers  stand  erect  on 
wiry  stems,  and  show  them.selves  to  great  advan- 
tage. As  a  full  blown  Rose  this  is  perfection; 
good  also  in  the  bud,  makes  a  capital  bed  if 
grouped  fairly  close  together. 

Anna  Oi.livikr.— Buff  centre,  outside  petals 
shaded  peach,  beautiful  in  the  bud,  and  lasts  well 
when  cut. 

Mme.  Hoste.— Clear  lemon-yellow,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  Teas  in  cultivation.  In  fine 
weather  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  ;  cannot  open 
ts  beautiful  flowers  in  wet,  cold  weather. 

Dr.  Grill.— As  a  garden  Rose  this  is  perfection, 
makes  a  large  bush,  and  for  a  group  is  exception- 
ally fine,  unsurpassed  for  freedom  of  bloom,  colour 
charming,  of  a  soft  delicate  rose,  best  in  the  bud  ; 
the  flower  is  rather  thin  when  full  blown. 

Mme.  Lambard.  —  Difficult  to  describe;  the 
flowers  vary  considerably  with  the  season,  some- 
times of  a  salmon  shade  and  at  others  full  rose. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  free,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  good  shape  and  open  well  in  all  weathers. 

Mme.  Charles.— Rich  tawny  apricot,  exquisite 
for  a  button-hole  Rose,  and  very  pretty  for  sprays, 
similar  to  Mme.  Falcot  and  Safrano,  but  better. 

Catherine  Mermet.  — Of  the  most  perfect 
shape,  not  quite  so  free  or  robust  as  some  of  the 
above,  but  valuable  nevertheless  ;  light  rosy  flesh. 

The  Bride.— a  white  sport  from  the  above, 
retaining  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami.— A  free-floweiing  Ro;e  of 
good  substance,  nice  foliage. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  or  Thi:  Queen.— A 
white  sport,  one  of  the  best  of  its  coliur,  but  does 
not  always  come  to  perfection. 

Perle  des  Jardins.— Pure  yelljw,  of  gccd 
shape,  in  fine  weather  exceptionally  pretty. 

Rubens.— A  beautiful  blush,  one  of  the  first  to 
flower,  does  not  make  a  very  good  bush. 

Francisca  Kruger.— Coppery  yellow,  first-class 
and  distinct. 

Caroline  Kuster.— This  I  should  have  put 
earlier  but  for  one  fault ;  it  recjuires  fine  weather  to 
come  to  perfection. 

Mme.  Bravy.— White,  makes  a  good  bush,  and 
must  be  included  in  any  good  collection. 

Innocente  Pirol.v.— An  exceedingly  pretty 
Rose  when  at  its  best,  creamy  white;  ui.fortu- 
nately  the  petals  are  very  thin,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  fine  they  stick  together 
and  rot  ;  it  should  be  disbudded. 

Mme.  de  Watteville.— An  uncertain  Rose  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  grow  well.  When  at  its  best 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  it.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pretty  shape  and  a  most  telling  colour,  lemon- 
buff,  edged  pink.  I  should  not  like  to  be  without 
this  variety. 

Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet.— The  only  red 
Tea  Rose  worth  growing,  similar  in  shape  to 
Niphetos,  weak  in  the  stem,  and  the  flowers  con- 
sequently get  spoilt  in  wet  weather  ;  would  be 
better  grown  as  a  half  standard.  Others  worthy 
of  mention  are  Jules  Finger,  Mme.  Cusin,  unfor- 
tunately subject  to  mildew,  otherwise  good,  and 

Sunset.     Of 

Hybrid  Teas 

I  would  strongly  recommend  the  following  :— 

Viscountess  Folkestone.  —The  best  of  al 
garden  Roses,  very  free-flowering,  opens  in  all 
weathers,  flowers  pearl-like,  shaded  flesh,  a  charm- 
ing colour,  makes  a  perfect  group. 

Camoens.— A  first  rate  garden  Rose. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid.— One  of  the  first  to  flower, 
very  fragrant ;  unfortunately  in  hot  weather  it  soon 
loses  colour.  ,    ,    ,  „ 

Grace   Darling.— Cream  shaded   full   rose,   a 
large  flower,  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  acquisitions. 
Climbing  Roses,  Teas,  Noisettes,  &,c. 

Bouquet  d'Or.— Of  exceptional  merit,  deep 
yellow,  of  far  better  shape  than  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  on  this  account  takes  precedence. 

Gloire  de  Di.ion.— Too  well  known  to  need 
description. 
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Rkve  d'Ob.  — a  vigorous, hardy,  and  noarly  ever- 
green climber;  flowers  d.irk  yellow,  small,  bur, 
freely  produced. 

AiMiiE  ViisERT. — A  very  old  Kose,  pure  white, 
blooms  in  clusters,  not  perfectly  hardy. 

W.  A.  RicuAUOsoN. — The  most  distinct  Rose 
grown  ;  the  colour  varies,  but  is  generally  deep 
nankeen-yellow,  blooms  in  clusters,  a  favourite 
everywhere,  should  be  grown  by  all. 

Climiunc!  NiriiETus. — I  did  not  recommend  the 
dwarf  Niphetos  among  the  Teas,  as  it  is  not  of 
strong  growth  and  the  flowers  droop,  and  there- 
fore do  not  show  to  advantage  ;  this,  if  it  only 
proves  hard}-,  will  take  its  place.  This  year  my 
plants  have  made  good  canes  12  feet  long,  and 
have  [jroduced  some  very  good  side  blooms.  If  it 
only  ripens  and  escapes  the  frost,  next  year  ought 
to  prove  its  worth.     I  will  report  on  this  again. 

Mme.  a.  Carriere.  — White,  shaded  rosy 
salmon,  very  vigorous  and  nearly  evergreen. 
Other  good  sorts  are  Mme.  Berard  (subject  to 
mildew),  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  Mme.  Chauvry, 
L'Ide.al,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Climbing 
Perle  des  Jardins,  but  inclined  to  mildew. 

Blarechal  Niel,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Cloth  of  (Jold, 
Lamarque,  Climbing  Devonieusis  and  Mme. 
Eugcue  Verdier  (T.)  (Lsvet)  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  grow,  as  they  are  all  e.xccption- 
ally  fine  when  at  their  best.  I  have  tried  them 
under  most  conditions,  but  always  failed.  The 
last  I  have  bloomed  fairly  well  in  the  autumn, 
but  the  plant  gets  kiUed  to  the  ground  most 
winters.  In  the  south  this  .should  do  well.  The 
flowers  are  a  rich  buttercup  yellow,  of  delicious 
scent,  and  when  at  their  best  equal  to  Marciohal 
Niel.   Of 

Bourbon  Roses 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  the  best,  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn.  It  does  well  on  its  own  roots 
and  makes  a  fair  standard. 

Mrs.  P.\ul.  —  Of  very  strong  constitution, 
inclined  to  mildew,  makes  a  splendid  standard 
and  strikes  freely ;  flowers  pink,  shape  of  a 
Camellia. 

Kronprinzessin  Victoria. — Creamy  white,  free, 
similar  to  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  lasts  well 
when  cut. 

Of  China  Roses,  Laurette  Messimy,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet.  Common  China  and  Crimson  China  may  be 
grown  ;  while  of  Polyantha  Roses,  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel,  Mignonette,  Perle  d'Or  and  Gloiredes 
Polyantha  should  not  be  omitted. 

Burton  Joyce,  Xotts.  Herbert  Rothera. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn.— Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim  sends  us  from  his  garden  near  Dublin  sprays 
with  berries  of  the  Tans3'-leave.J  Hawthorn,  which, 
like  many  others,  is  very  handsome  in  fruit  at  this 
time  of  year. 

The  yellow  Day  Lily. — This  is  not  usually 
an  autumn-blooming  plant,  but  a  group  that 
flowered  freely  in  June  has  been  blooming  a 
second  time,  and  during  the  last  week  some 
fine  spikes  have  been  produced  with  large  clear 
yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Budbeckia  Isevigata.— Messrs.  Barr  send  us 
from  .Long  Ditton  flowers  of  this  distinct  and 
handsome  plant,  one  of  the  glories  of  autumn - 
time,  and  even  in  these  melancholy  autumn  days 
it  is  surprising  what  splendid  colour  this  plant 
and  its  allies  give  to  the  garden.  This  plant  is 
sometimes  named  R.  nitida. 

The  "Wych  Hazel.— It  is  curious  to  note  that 
whilst  the  foliage  of  the  majority  of  our  native 
trees  and  shrub.*  is  still  quite  green,  eome  of  the 
Sumachs  and  Maples  have  shed  nearly  all  their 
leaves.  Looking  round  the  shrubs,  however,  one  con- 
spicuous plant  is  the  Wyoh  Hazel  (Hamamelis  ar- 
borea).  Most  of  its  leaves  are  of  a  deepyellow  colour, 
but  those  towards  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  ric'i 


purple-red,  a  distinct  and  unfommon  shade,  bright 
and  effective  in  the  waning  autumn  days. 

A  note  from  Constantinople. — Sir  Philip 
Currie,  in  a  letter  written  early  in  October,  writes  ; 
"The  glorious  sunshine  of  this  place  develops 
fruit  and  flowers  into  something  quite  dill'erent 
from  what  is  produced  by  watery  skies.  The 
Arbutus  berries  on  the  hills  just  now,  as  Large 
and  as  red  as  the  finest  Strawberries,  are  i[uite  a 
siglit." 

Cactus  Dahlias  at  Si.  Leonards.  — We 
notice  good  kintls  of  Cactvis  Dahlias  in  some  of 
the  gardens,  public  and  otherwise,  at  St.  Leonards 
and  Hastings.  No  class  is  more  beautiful  in  the 
garden  than  this,  as  the  flowers  are  bolder  and 
more  efl'ective  than  those  of  the  single  kinds.  The 
varieties  popular  here  hold  their  flowers  well  above 
the  leafage  and  are  of  true  Cactus  shape,  like 
those  of  .Juarezi. 

Carnation  The  Cantab.— This  is  a  very  good 
self-crimson  Carnation,  raised  by  Mr.  Clifford, 
Montague  Nursery,  Tottenham.  As  this  is  the 
time  for  planting,  a  note  upon  it  may  be  useful. 
The  plant  is  strong  in  growth,  with  bold  leafage, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  self-crimson  coloured 
flowers  with  a  rich  Clove  fragrance,  whilst  the 
caly.x  bursts  very  little,  not  sutticient  to  condemn 
the  variety.  Its  fragrance  should  make  it  valu- 
able, as  not  a  few  of  the  newer  kinds  are  without 
scent. 

Seaecio  pulcher.- The  note  on  this  fine 
plant  (p.  .340)  is  opportune,  but  the  writer  might 
have  added  that  even  in  suitable  places  for 
it  it  is  not  found.  We  have  been  in  several 
gardens  and  parks  lately  without  seeing  a  single 
example  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  showy  of 
hardy  (iroundsels.  Some  years  ago  in  a  Hertford- 
shire nursery  a  large  mass  of  it  was  in  full  beauty, 
showing  how  rich  and  striking  it  is  when  in  bold 
groups.  During  visits  to  southern  gardens  lately 
we  have  not  seen  it. 

The    Corn     Marigold     (Chrysanthemum 

segetum). — For  a  bright  mass  in  autumn,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  maj'  be,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this.  Few  i)eople  regard  it  very 
favoui-ably,  especially  those  who  know  it  as  a  wild 
flower,  but  in  common  with  the  blue  Cornflower  it 
amply  repays  for  generous  cultivation.  There 
are  now  good  strains  of  it  with  large  broad- 
petalled,  deep  yellow  flowers  which  make  a  brave 
display  in  the  garden,  whilst  the}'  are  much  better 
and  more  lasting  than  any  yellow  Marguerite  for 
cutting. 

Escallonia  macrantha.— This  is  very  charm- 
ing in  many  gardens  along  the  coast  district  of  St. 
Leonards  and  Eastbourne,  and  in  many  other  sea- 
side places.  Even  without  flowers  the  shrub  is 
pleasing,  having  a  wealth  of  deep  green  glossy 
leaves,  whilst  they  set  ott'  the  clusters  of  crimson 
flowers,  deeper  in  the  variety  named  sanguinea. 
This  shrub  is  best  on  a  wall  near  London  and 
in  colder  districts,  but  succeeds  as  a  bush  in 
warmer  places,  such  as  along  the  southern  sea- 
caast. 

Handsome  Pinks  in  October.— I  herewith 
send  you  a  few  blooms  of  my  new  Perpetual  Pink. 
Although  it  is  now  pretty  widely  known,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  appreciated  yet  as  it  will  be. 
My  plants  of  it  are  full  of  buds  and  bloom  at  this 
late  season,  showing  its  great  value  for  cutting. — 
B.  Ladhams,  Shirhy,  Southampton. 

*,*  Extremely  handsome  large  flowers,  in  pro- 
fusion. The  shape  is  not  regular  in  the  sense  in 
which  Pinks  are  seen  pasted  down  on  show  boards, 
but  to  us  they  are  very  much  more  precious  in 
form  and  full  of  bold  buds. — En. 

Grafting  the  Snowy  Mespilus.— This  [iretty 
spring-flowering  tree  may  be  so  readily  increased 
by  its  own  suckers,  whilst  it  is  also  easily  layered, 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  need 
for  grafting  it.  A  tree  was  recently  pointed  out  to 
me  that  had  been  planted  and  carefully  tended  to 
encourage  rapid  growth.  There  was  evidence  of 
this,  for  though  the  Snowy  Mespilus  was  dead, 
not  so  the  stock,  which  was  the  Mountain  Ash. 


Evidently  the  Mountain  Ash  is  not  an  uncommon 
stock,  for  I  have  just  removed  ^trong  suckers  of 
it  from  around  the  base  of  two  I'yruses,  ameri- 
cana  and  Hosti. — A.  H. 

Variegated  plants.- It  is  unfortunate  sj 
many  variegated  plants  arc  used  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens, especially  yellow-leaved  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  the  variegated  form  of  Veronica 
Andersoni.  They  are  repeated  in  a  careless  way, 
destroying  beds  that  otherwise  would  be  pleasing. 
All  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  even  when  pretty, 
which  is  far  from  being  always  the  case,  must  be 
used  with  extreme  caution,  otherwise  a  spotty  effect 
results.  We  have  so  many  beautiful  flowers,  thit 
so  much  variegation  is  absurd,  apart  from  its 
monotony  and  sickly  aspect. 

Cardinal    Flower    and   Ageratum.  —  Two 

very  fine  groups  of  these  are  worth  a  note  in  the 
Censing  Gardens  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  The 
beds  are  large,  and  the  groundwork  consists  of  a 
fine  variety  of  Ageratum,  a  soft  light  mauve- 
purple,  from  which  rises  a  profusion  of  dark- 
leaved  stems  and  crimson  flowers.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  finer  contrast,  and  for  autumn, 
lasting  until  the  season  of  frosts,  the  Cardmal 
Flower  is  a  splendid  perennial.  The.se  masses  of 
two  well-known  flowers  are  far  handsomer  than  a 
number  of  things  planted  together  with  no  idea 
of  harmony  of  colour. 

Coarse  Chrysanthemums. — We  noticed  at 
the  recent  Chrysanthemum  show  tliat  there  is  not 
the  slightest  desire  apparently  to  check  the 
raising  of  big  coarse  flowers.  One  grumbles  at 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  this  is  not  so  bad  if 
they  preserve  the  charming  informal  character  of 
the  older  Japanese  type,  such  as  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  or  are  as  charming 
as  the  pure  white  Avalanche.  Such  sorts  as  C. 
H.  Payne,  Excelsius,  (i.  W.  Childs,  and  many 
others  ".are  very  dense,  composed  of  a  mass  of 
florets,  and  as  ungraceful  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

Sternbergia  lutea.— This  is  one  of  the  flowers 
of  the  week.  The  flowers  of  this  lovely  bulb  are 
of  a  rich  deep  yellow  with  the  added  charm  of  an 
abundance  of  deep  green  leafage— a  pretty  foil  to 
the  flowers.  This  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  yet 
most  uncommon.  In  rich  ground  it  makes  much 
leafage  and  flowers  are  few,"but  in  a  sunny  border 
or  nook  of  the  rock  garden  it  generally  blooms 
satisfactorily,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  deep  it 
may  be  made  to  succeed  some  other  summer 
flower,  as  is  the  case  with  those  that  suggest  this 
note.  For  about  eight  years  they  have  come  up 
and  flowered  through  a"  mat  of  the  Blue  Rock 
Bindweed  just  when  this  plant  is  going  out  of 
bloom. 

The  autumn-flowering  Cyclamen  (C.  nea- 
polit.anum  or  hedenifolium)  is  now  in  bloom  in 
many  gardens,  and  is  delightful  when  in  full 
beauty.  This  species  came  to  us  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  quite  naturalised  in  some 
places,  more  particularly  in  the  southern  counties. 
Where  there  are  bare  spots  under  trees,  the  soil 
in  such  places  being  very  suitable,  bold  clumps 
should  be  got,  as  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  brightly  coloured  flowers  have  a  distinct 
attraction,  whilst  the  leafage  is  handsome,  being 
mottled  and,  so  to  say,  zoned  with  silvery  colour. 
Clumps  in  the  rock  garden  nestling  in  little  nooks 
are  very  bright  on  a  late  autumn  day. 

Anemone  japonica  var.  Lady  Ardilaun. — 
The  Japan  Anemone  would  have  to  be  included  in 
the  first  dozen  of  hardy  plants  for  all  gardens,  as  it 
flowers  so  freely  and  lasts  so  long  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  This  may  be  claimed  for  the  older 
types,  the  pure  white  and  the  soft  pale  rosy  forms, 
but  in  Lady  Ardilaun  we  have  a  striking  kind 
that  surpasses  our  old  favourites  and  will  become 
i|uite  as  poDular  when  better  known.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaves  .are  Large  and 
broad,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  Vine,  and  the 
flowers  are  considerably  larger,  with  thick  shell- 
like petals  of  much  substance  and  pure  white, 
whilst  outwardly  there  are  a  few  faint  tinges  of 
colour. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

ARRANGING  CUT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

What  the  Daffodil  is  in  early  spring  and  the 
Rose  in  summer  the  Chrysanthemum  is  in  the 
late  autumn  ;is  regards  a  cut  flower  supply.  If 
a  vote  were  taken  upon  these  three  popular 
flowers,  the  Rose  would  no  doubt  gain  the  most 
adherents,  its  fragrance  adding  to  its  other 
attractive  features.  Between  the  DaffodQ  and 
Chrysanthemum  there  is  not  much  to  choose. 
The  former  is  the  favourite  of  early  spring, 
whilst  the  latter  occupies  the  same  position  in 
the  late  autumn.  The  present  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune season  to  comment  upon  the  "  ([ueeu  of 
the  autumn''  and  its  value  for  cutting.  In 
the  case  of  no  other  flower  possibly  is  there 
the  same  wide  field  of  choice  in  point  of  size, 
form  or  colour.  With  this  advantage,  however, 
it  is  all  the  more  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
arrangement  of  cut  blooms  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  for  the  infinite  variety  often  adds 
to  the  perplexity  and  gives  rise  to  errors  of 
judgment.  The  varied  shades  of  different  col- 
ours as  seen  in  the  Chrysanthemum  attord  the 
heau  ideal  of  tasteful  arrangement.  The  yel- 
lows, for  instance,  as  they  blend  into  the 
bronzes  and  other  closely  allied  tints  afford 
most  suitable  material  for  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  being  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
tints  that  pervaile  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
at  this  period.  Nature  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
vided anything  more  appropriate.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  in  the  Daflndil,  the 
facility  with  which  a  good  length  of  stem  can 
be  obtained  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  both. 
As  regards  the  Rose,  however,  we  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  taste  that  is  evinced  by  our  Ame- 
rican friends,  and  I  must  candidly  confess  that 
to  cut  Roses  witli  such  considerable  length  of 
stem  seems  to  be  too  much  waste.  In  point  of 
durability  the  Chrysanthemum  has  all  in  its 
favour,  provided  the  flowers  be  cut  before  they 
are  too  much  advanced.  Some,  however,  prefer 
to  cut  their  blooms  when  they  are  on  the  point 
of  fading.  This  is  altogether  unreasonable  ; 
better  leave  such  to  serve  their  allotted  time 
where  they  are. 

In  the  arrangement  of  cut  Chr3'santhemums, 
that  far  too  frequent  error  of  overcrowding 
still  obtains  in  many  instances.  This  is  not, 
however,  from  want  of  good  examples,  several  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  private  establishments,  in 
florists'  shops  and  in  exhibitions.  lu  the  case  of 
exhibitions,  however,  it  is  a  frequent  omission 
in  compiling  the  schedules  to  provide  for  the 
tasteful  grouping  in  one  form  or  another  of 
what  may  be  called  decorative  blooms  or  varie- 
ties. An  increase  in  this  direction  would  be  a 
most  welcome  change  to  the  rigid  fcjrmality 
with  which  "exhibition"  blooms  are  arranged. 
There  is  a  wide  field  in  this  direction,  and 
classes  could  easily  be  provided  for  vases  in 
varied  forms,  for  personal  adornment,  and  for 
other  purposes  in  which  flowers  play  an  im- 
portant part.  The  Japanese  kinds  are  certainly 
the  best  for  cutting,  as  they  are  the  most 
a|)preciated.  These,  from  their  irregular  out- 
line and  graceful  co;itour  as  well  as  the  soft 
tints  of  colour,  far  surpass  the  incurved  and  the 
reflexed  varieties,  more  especially  the  former, 
as  the  latter  merge  largely  into  the  Japanese. 
Of  the  Japanese  section,  those  which  are  the 
least  formal  are  best  suited  for  cutting. 

For  use  in  a  cut  state.  Source  d'Or,  Mme. 
Lacroix,  Sunflower,  James  Salter,  Elaine,  and 
Edwin  Molyneux  are  preferable  to  W.  H.  Lin- 


coln, Moonlight,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mons.  Ber- 
nard, Louis  Boehmer,  or  Avalanche.  Such 
single  varieties  as  the  White  and  the  Yellow  Jane 
are  most  beautiful  ;  so  also  are  many  of  the 
pompous  when  not  thinned  so    as  to  produce 


fljwers.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  an  arrangement  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. — H.  G. 

Messrs.    Dobbie  and  Co.,   who  sent  us   the 


abnormally   large   blooms.     Of    the    Anemone    photo  from  which  the  engraving  was  prepared, 
section  the  Japanese  are  again  the  best,   but '  send  us   the    following   notes  on  some  of   the 
these   should   not   be    too    large.     Trusses    of  ,  varieties  which  compose  the  spray : — 
flowers  with   liuds   by   their   sides    in    various 


stages  are  far  more  suitable  for  aU  but  the  very 
largest  of  arangemeuts.  All  semblance  of  for- 
mality in  the  arrangements  should  be  banished, 
whilst  the  mixing  of  colours  must  never  be 
carried   to    excess.      Earthenware    pottery    or 


The  illu.'^tration  shows  a  group  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themums, late  flowering  varieties.  The  plants 
were  naturally  grown  for  cut  flowers,  and  not 
to  get  blooms  for  exhibition.  The  Japanese 
varieties  are  Mme.  de  Sevin  .ind  Florence  Davis, 
the  latter  variety  having  the  peculiar  green  tint 
so  much  admired  when  first  in- 
troduced. The  number  of  Jap- 
anese varieties  of  course  is  endless, 
and  we  do  not  jnopose  to  offer  a 
selection  here.  The  incurved  va- 
riety* .«hown  in  the  engraving  is 
Mr.  Bunn,  a  very  valuable  one  for 
cutting,  though  rather  small  for 
exWbition.  The  old  (!eorge  Glenny , 
Mrs.  George  Bundle  and  Venus 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  this 
section,  the  blooms  being  freely 
produced  and  not  too  large  for  cut 
flowers  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion. Hetty  Dean,  reflexed  white, 
Emily  Rowbottom,  porajion  Ane- 
mone, William  Westlake,  orange 
pompon,  Mary  Anderson,  single 
white,  and  Earlswood  Terra-cotta, 
single,  are  all  valuable  for  cutting. 
The  four  latter  sections  fortunately 
do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
sutiiciently  to  the  e.Nhibition  craze, 
and  so  far  have  escaped  the  tor- 
tures of  training,  disbudding  and 
gorging  with  concentrated  ma- 
nures, and  their  natural  grace  and 
beauty  can  still  be  seen. 

The  reflexed.  pompons,  and 
singles  are  perhaps  the  most  chaste 
and  useful  of  all  Chrysanthemums, 
being  easy  to  grow,  and  producing 
their  flowers  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, the  plants  when  two  years  old 
being  better  than  the  first  season. 
The  flowers  can  be  cut  with  long 
stems,  and  are  easily  arranged  in 
a  cut  state.  A  large  vase  or  bowl 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  in  De- 
cember is  one  of  the  most  beautiful- 
objects  conceivable. 

The  names  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing varieties  in  reflexed,  pompons, 
and  singles  are  appended.  I!i- 
y/ererf.  — Hetty  Dean,  Elsie,  Culling- 
fordi,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  (iolden 
Christine.  J'ompons.  —  \Vm.  West- 
lake,  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  and  Black 
Douglas.  ,SV«;//(?*. — Mary  Ander- 
son, America,  Earlswood  Terra- 
cotta, Y  ellow  Jane,  and  Souvenir  de 
Londres. 


Chrysanthemums     in     Vic- 

Engraved  for  Tef.  Gardeh  from     toria   Park.— We    are  asked   to 


A  fpray  of  Chrysanihcmum 
a  photograph  sejit  by  Messrs.  Doiiie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


vases  are  much  better  than  glass  ones,  because 
of  their  weight  and  more  secure  foot-hold. 
Those  of  pottery  should  be  chosen  with  neutral 
tints.  A  good  depth  of  water  is  advisable  in 
any  ca?e.  Some  at  least  of  the  foliage  should 
be  allowed  to  remain.  As  adjuncts  in  the  way 
of  foliage  material  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 


state  that  the  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums in  this  park  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  Wednesday  last, 
loth  inst.  The  collection  is  an  extensive  one, 
including  all  the  well-known  exhibition  varieties 
and  a  large  number  of  the  new  kinds  sent  out  for 
the  first  time  this  spring.  Probably  they  will  be 
at  their  best  in  about  three  weeks.  From  2000' 
to  3i)U0  plants  are  grown.  '_    — 

Chrysanthemum    Ryecroft    Glory.  —  For 


ii/r  1       ^  T   I-  "  °       -rt     1      •      flowerintr  in  the  ooen  border  during  October  this 

Mahonia  aquifolia  as  an  evergreen,  or  Berberis     '""=Y"b  "■'■"'=  "t"=" '-'";'^"=   .         .'- t  u„„„ 

m, ,  •  '. ,      „■    -tT  •,  f  •  ,    ,'        ..,  ,     IS  perhaps  the  finest  variety  ui  existence.     1  have 


Tliunbergi,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  (where  it  has  not 
dropped  its  leaves).  Vine  foliage  with  the  rich 
autumnal  tints,  or  the  Maples  with  the  same 
thing  in  their  favour.  In  my  opinion  both 
Maiden-hair  Fern  and  Asparagus  plumosus  are 
out  of  place,  neither  being  in  accord  with  the 


perhaps  the  hnest  varietj' 
])lants  of  it  at  the  present  time  (October  PJ)  grown 
from  one  stem  without  any  pinching  whatevei- 
tliat  are  now  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  from 
■2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  each  plant  carrying 
over  200  blooms  and  unopened  buds,  forming  a 
handsome  and  compact  bush.     The  colour  (golden 
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yellow  when  developed  under  glass)  is  out  of  doors 
heavily  sufFiised  with  bronze.  It  is  a  i^harminf; 
variety,  and  one  that  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion.—E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Beverley.  — One 
would  have  thought  that  this  old  incurved  Chry- 
santhemum, which  was  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1806  by  Butcher,  was  almost  extinct,  as  it  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  fashion  with  leading  cultivators 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.  A  recent  visit 
to  Mr.  Davis's  nursery  at  Camberwell  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  held  in  high  esteem.  Being 
easily  grown,  it  is  suitable  for  amateur  cultiva- 
tors, who  find  less  difficulty  in  developing  the 
blooms  of  this  than  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds. 
The  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  yellow.  — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Comte  F.  Iiurani. — This, 
so  faithfully  figured  in  The  G.\rden,  September 
29,  is  perhaps  the  dwarfest-growing  variety  in 
cultivation.  I  have  had  very  fine  and  fully 
developed  blooms  upon  plants  but  IS  inches  high, 
which  for  decoration  were  most  valuable.  No 
other  variety  that  I  am  acc[uainted  with  possesses 
quite  the  same  shade  of  colour. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie. 
— This  is  a  French  raised  variety.  The  open- 
ing blooms  of  this  remind  one  very  much  of  those 
of  Thorl'se  Rey,  excepting  that  the  florets  are  not 
80  wide.  They,  however,  curl  at  the  tips  when 
unfolding,  afterwards  making  an  irregular  twist 
at  the  |)oint.  The  flower  is  purer  white  than  that 
of  T.  Rey.  The  habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  being  dwarf  and  well  clothed  with  large 
leaves.  I  would  advise  exhibitors  to  keep  an  eye 
on  this  novelty. — E.  M. 


NEW  EARLY -FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS OF  1894. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums at  the  Royal  Aquarium  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  public 
notice  many  of  the  novelties  that  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  raisers  during  the  past  few  years.  This 
may  of  course  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
prizes  offered  were  insufficient,  and  that  new 
varieties  were  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
schedule,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
spite  of  the  large  numbers  that  have  been  sent 
out  not  only  by  the  Continental,  but  also  by 
American  growers,  the  early-fiowering  section  is 
not  so  much  appreciated  as  its  greate.=t  advocates 
and  admirers  would  have  us  believe. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  show  the  floral  com- 
mittee had  only  three  varieties  submitted  to  them 
for  adjudication,  and  these  were  referred  to  and 
described  on  page  iS.').  In  the  show  itself  were 
to  be  found  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  forms, 
the  principal  of  which  were  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
Menier,  a  medium-sized  flower  of  a  rather  dull 
crimson  colour,  with  short  centre  petals  showing 
a  golden  reverse  ;  M.  Louis  Lionnet,  a  small  rosy 
Japanese  ;  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  a  pale  rosy 
white  Japanese,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
useful  of  the  race,  and  a  few  others.  Probably 
the  most  attractive  from  a  decoi-ative  point  of 
view  was  Mr.  Owen's  new  flower  called  Harvest 
Home,  a  small  Japanese,  free-flowering,  of  a  rich 
shade  of  crimson,  with  effective  golden  tips,  and 
a  reverse  of  the  same  colour. 

The  varieties  forming  the  leading  exhibits  were 
made  up  of  the  usual  complement  of  early  pom- 
pons, which  are  already  well  known  and  largely 
grown.  Upon  these  the  exhibitors  .seem  to  rely 
year  after  year,  and  undoubtedly  with  good  reason. 
They  can  be  divided  in  my  opinion  into  four  dis- 
tinct classes  of  colours,  viz.,  white,  j'ellow,  rose 
and  bronze,  and  the  flowers  are  Mme.  Desgrange 
:.nd  its  sports,  St.  Mary,  Mrs.  CuUingford,  Mile. 
Leoni  Lassali,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  Golden  Fleece, 
Flora,  Golden  Shah,  Koldsmith,  Blushing  Bride, 
Salter's  Early  Blush,  Alice  Butcher,  &c.  It  was 
noticeable,  too,  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  had 
secured  some  prematurely  early  blooms  of  later 
sorts,  among  which  I  noticed  L'Ami  Etienne, 
President  Borel,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  and  Mrs.  C.  Har- 


manPayne.  These  are  scarcely  what  we  expect 
to  see  at  a  show  of  early  varieties,  and  yet  there 
are  always  e.xamplesof  this  kind.  Unfortunately, 
they  present  a  sorry  appearance  when  obtained 
by  unnatural  methods.  The  colours  are  often 
dirty,  washed-out  shades,  little  like  what  they 
would  be  in  their  proper  season,  and  the  form  is 
frequently  distorted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  more  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  improving  the  early  section, 
(irowers  have  assured  us  repeatedly  that  a  race  of 
highly-coloured,  dwarf-growing,  large-flowered 
sorts  has  been  obtained  and  sent  out,  yet  the 
visitor  seldom  sees  anything  that  can  honestly  be 
described  as  such.  What  is  wanted  is  well  known, 
but  difficult  of  attainment.  If  the  size,  form  and 
colour  of  many  of  our  later-blooming  Chrysanthe- 
mums could  be  imparted  to  the  new  race,  a  valu- 
able work  would  be  accomplished,  for  in  the  open 
ground,  and  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  race  of  Chrysanthemums  that  should  pos- 
sess these  characteristics  and  bear  a  little  cold  and 
rain  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  large  number  of 
admirers  and  cultivators. 

The  novelties  for  1894  are  less  numerous  than  in 
former  years,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
list,  come  from  several  well  -  known  seedling 
raisers  both  in  France  and  America.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new-comers  will  do  more  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  raisers  than  those  of  past  years, 
for  since  the  year  1891,  when  M.  Simon  Di^laux 
sent  out  his  large  collection  of  1'2.5  early-fiowering 
sorts,  there  has  been  more  disappointment  than 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  in  England  who 
are  interested  in  them.  The  }iroportion  of  earlies 
worth  retaining  has,  unfortunately,  been  so  small, 
that  importers  have  found  it  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  grow  the  novelties  as  they 
have  come  out. 

Ad.  Carteron  (Delaux). — Japanese;  rose-violet  and 
silvery  white. 

Alba  Rwea  (Delaux). — Japanese  incurved ;  broad 
petals,  dull  white,  flushed  rose,  centre  cream,  reverse 
silvery. 

A.  Lejeune  (Delanx)  —  Japanese;  broad  petals, 
carmine. amaranth,  striped  white. 

Amiral  Arellan  (Delanx).  —  Japanese;  yellow, 
striped  red. 

Amiral  Avellan  (Crozy). —  Purple-amaranth,  re- 
verse light  rose. 

Amiral  Rieunier  (Crozy).  —  Broad  long  petals, 
mauve-purple, 

Andrie  Fournier  (Delaux). —  Japanese;  broad 
petals,  centre  golden  red  witli  reverse  old  gold,  edges 
violet,  silvery  white  reverse. 

Bayard  (Boucharlat). — Large  bloom,  purple-rose, 
silver  reverse,  broad  petals. 

7icnHi>  jl/ti)-jori>  (Pitcher  and  Manda) — Incurved; 
primrose -yellow. 

Ca'jnoiie  (Crozy). — Long  pointed  petals,  canary- 
yollow. 

Caroline  Bonnefoiid  (Bonnefond). — Kose,  centre 
salmon,  dwarf. 

C.  Chapuis  (Crozy). — Mauve-rose,  i-everse  silvery. 

Charles  Arnoult  (Delaux). — Japanese;  broad  petals, 
lilac,  glazed  white,  shaded  rose- 

Cliarlotte  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved;  pearly 
white. 

GL  Bernard  (Crozy). — Broad  pointed  petals,  apri- 
cot-yellow, passing  to  salmon. 

Commandant  Ranfie  (Crozy). — Broad  long  petals, 
carmine-rose,  reverse  silver. 

Compactum  (Crozy). — Bright  rose,  reverse  flesh- 
pink,  dwarf. 

Coquetterie  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  soft  rose. 

Depute  Guichard. — Light  magenta,  reverse  tipped 
rose. 

Deputd  Ravarin  (Crozy). — Incurved  ;  mauve-rose, 
rosy  reverse. 

iUgant  (Crozy). — Long  recurved  petals,  rose,  re- 
verse lighter. 

Emile  Level  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  rose,  tipped 
white,  centre  dark  yellow. 

Epopee  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  amaranth. 

Fleur  Perpetuelle  (Delaux). — Japanese;  carmine- 
rose,  flamed  and  speckled  white. 

Fi-anrois  Ronet  (Bonnefond).— Old  gold-yellow,  re- 
verse eahnon. 

Gaston,  Morin  (Delaux). — Japanese;  silvery  white, 
lined  carmine-rose. 

Georgienne  Brnmhall  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  primrose-yellow. 


OnAtave  Convreur  (DCdaux). — Japanese;  droopini^ 
petals,  crimson,  lightened  golden  red,  centre  dark  gold. 

hi'lore  Franron  (Delaux). — Japanese  ;  golden  red, 
shaded  violet,  centre  gold,  reverse  silvery. 

Jane  Gray  (Delaux). — Japanese;  lon^  petals,  old 
gold  ancl  diirk  crimson,  reverse  golden  yellow. 

Jiiie  de  Tuition  (Crozy). —  Proad  long  petals,  light 
chestnut-red,  reverse  coppery. 

Joseph  Sanimorte  (Bonnefond). — .lapanese  ;  dark 
blood-red  and  yellow. 

JhU'k  Chanipioji  (Delaux).  — .Japanese ;  old  gold, 
shaded  red,  passing  to  canary-yellow, 

Le  Fraicheur  (Boucharlat).— Dwarf  plant,  fresh 
satin-rose. 

Le  Ca nan' (Boucharlat). — Incurved;  broad  petals, 
full  flower,  yellow. 

L^intpnisabJe  (Delaux). — Pure  white. 

Louis  I'Huillier  (Bonnefond). —  Dark  carmine; 
dwarf. 

Mme.  Banter  (Bonnefond). — Japanese;  light  yel- 
low, tipped  light  violet. 

Mme.  Boucaud  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  soft  rose, 
edged  carmine. 

Mme.  Cahany  (Bonnefond).  —  Japanese;  white, 
striped  violet. 

Mme.  Carmiau.t  (Delaux) . — Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
white,  centre  cream. 

Mme.  Charlotte  Bailie  (Delaux).  —  Pure  white, 
striped  rose. 

Mme.  Ed.  Prat  (Bonnefond). — Japanese  ;  amaranth- 
rose,  passing  to  salmon-rose. 

Mme.  Paul  Schmitt  (Crozy). — Long  broad  petals, 
soft  rose. 

Mile.  Elise  Pnirette  (Delaux).  —  Japanese;  long 
petals,  soft  lilac,  lightened  silvery  white. 

Marmoratum  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  coppery  yellow 
and  ochre. 

M.  F.  Canu  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  long  petals,  dark 
carmine-rose,  striped  and  tipped  white. 

Mi.-is  E.  T.  Huist  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Inciu-ved ; 
pink. 

Miss  Florence  Pullman  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Broad 
petals,  pure  white. 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Morgan  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
golden  yellow. 

Mrs.H.  McK.  TwonMy  (Pitcher  and  Manda).- In- 
curved; white,  shaded  pink. 

jlirs,  .7.  iJ.  Crone  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
deep  rose. 

P.M.  LefCvre  (Delaux). — Dark  crimson-red,  reverse 
old  gold. 

Pol  Roger  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  long  petals,  old 
gold,  shaded  dark  crimson,  reverse  golden  yellow. 

Rabelais  (Boucharlat). — Broad  petals,  fight  ama- 
ranth-red on  a  ground  of  apricot-yellow. 

Saint  Arnould  (Delaux). — Japanese  ;  long  petals, 
flesh.coloured  nankeen,  shaded  golden  rose,  centre 
gold. 

Semperjlorens  (Delaux).  —  Medium-sized  blooms, 
canary-yellow. 

The  Livingstone  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Indian  red, 
spotted  yellow. 

Toison  irO/- (Boucharlat).- Broad  petals,  old  gold- 
yellow,  shaded  light  bronze. 

Yelloic  Qncen  (May). — Large  bloom,  colour  clear 
yeUow.  C.  H.\rman-Pav.\e. 


American  Chrysanthemums   in   October. 

— These  do  not  seem  to  come  forward  quite  so 
soon  as  some  of  the  English  and  French  varieties, 
although  there  were  a  few  at  the  recent  Aquarium 
show.  The  best  I  saw  were  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees  (the  largest  of  all),  Eda  Pras,s,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clark,  W.  Tricker,  Puritan  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln.  They  were  not,  however,  so  numerous 
as  the  others.  Later  in  the  season  we  may  expect 
to  see  many  more  of  the  American  seedlings. — 
C.  H.  P. 

Continental  Chrysanthemums  at  the 
Aquarium. — The  exhibitors'  stands  at  the  recent 
October  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  contained  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
varieties  of  French  origin.  They  were  nearly 
all  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  the  best  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Of  thoSe  already  seen  in  this 
country.  Mile.  Ther^se  Rey,  Mme.  Edouard  Rey, 
Mme.  C.  MoUn,  President  Borel,  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
man-Payne,  Louise,  Van  der  Heede,  Bouquet  de 
Dames  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  were  the  best.  Other 
less  known  were  Petit  Delaux,  a  big  Japanese, 
with  very  broad,  curly  florets,  white,  tinged  lilac- 
mauve  ;  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  a  large  white 
incurved    Japanese  ;    President   Armand,   of   the 
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same  type,  surface  colour  crimson,  reverse  gold  ; 
Th.  Denis,  a  Japanese  with  long  florets,  chestnut- 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Pr^fet  Robert,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved, of  rich  carmine-amaranth  and  broad 
petals,  with  silvery  pink  reverse  ;  Commandant 
Blusset,  described  in  a  previous  issue ;  Mme. 
Ernest  Frere,  pale  amaranth,  silvery  pink  reverse, 
and  Souvenir  de  Toulon,  of  a  similar  tone,  but 
rather  loosely  formed,  were  the  most  promising. 
— C.  H.  P. 

Big  Chrysanthemums. — As  a  visitor  to  the 
last  floral  committee  meeting  I  was  much  struck 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  increasing  size 
of  the  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  not 
the  slightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  of 
them  were  simply  enormous,  the  chief  in  this  re- 
spect being  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  a  variety  which 
originally  came  from  America.  For  prizes  it  may 
possibly  be  necessary  to  turn  out  examples  of 
great  size  irrespective  either  of  form  or  colour, 
and  some  of  these  monsters  are  to  my  taste  un- 
shapelj',  unwieldy,  and  of  dirty,  uncertain  tones 
of  colour  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  Surely  mere 
size,  per  -te,  is  the  last  quality  to  be  taken  into 
account,  yet  with  the  exhibitor  it  appears  to  be 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  one.  A  large  flower, 
if  compactly  built  and  with  clear  distinct  colour- 
ing, has  a  certain  degree  of  artistic  merit  in  it, 
but  many  of  the  large  Japanese  flowers  of 
modern  introduction  are  so  loose,  ragged  and  un- 
gainly, that  they  ought  never  to  be  encouraged 
by  those  who  have  the  love  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum at  heart.  If  we  are  to  have  gigantic  blooms, 
then  let  us  have  beautifully  formed  and  richly 
coloured  varieties,  not  dirty,  washed-out  lilacs, 
dingy  whites,  or  faded  crimsons  and  purples.  Let 
those  hideous  tubulated  varieties  in  which  the 
florets  hang  so  loosely  and  the  colour,  being  in- 
side, is  invisible  be  entirely  discarded  from  our 
collections  and  from  the  show-boards.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  which  are  far  more  wortliy  of  our 
admiration,  if  somewhat  smaller.  I  never  could 
see  the  beauty  of  those  varieties  in  which  the 
higher  tones  of  colour  are  inside  the  long  tubu- 
lated florets  and  onlj*  a  speck  of  it  shown  at  the 
open  tip.  In  many  varieties  of  this  kind  the 
outside  colouring  is  a  mere  dull  reflection  of  the 
inner  colour.  In  those  tubular  flowers  where  the 
colour  is  the  same  inside  and  out  the  objection  is 
not,  of  course,  so  great. — Chkvsanth. 


SHORT  XOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Ifisbet. — A?  an  early 
fiijwerin,^  Japanese  variety  under  glass  this  is  deserving 
of  a  place,  the  purple-amaranth  florets  with  silver 
reverse  being  very  showy. 

Chrysanthemum   Mme.  Ad.  Moulin.— A 

pleasing  feature  about  this  French-raised  .Japanese 
variety  is  its  hHght,  which  is  not  more  than  4  feet,  and 
well  clothed  with  foliage.  The  flowers  are  white  with 
just  a  tinge  of  salmon  in  them. 

Chrysanthemum    Robert    Petfield.— The 

early  op?ning  blooms  of  this  incurved  variety  bear  out 
tlie  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  season.  The  raiser 
of  tliis  sterling  novelty  deserves  all  praise  for  giving 
us  so  useful  an  addition  to  the  incurved  section. 

Chrysanthemum  Frank  "Wells  was  raised  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Wells.  The  formation  of  the 
blooms  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  flowers  uf  illle. 
Theresa  Rey.  The  petals  are  white  with  a  purple  or 
violet-rose  stripe  in  the  middle  of  each,  more  intensi- 
fied in  later  blooms  than  in  those  developed  from  eirly 
cru'.vn  buds. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Dorothy  Frank- 
Und, — This  incurved  Japmese  variety  has  already  gained 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certilicat'e  of 
merit.  It  possesses  a  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of 
its  petals.  The  colour  is  a  rich  yellow,  the  incurving 
florets  quilled  at  the  base,  the  tips  notched  and  forked, 
giving  it  a  pecuharity  of  its  own. 

Chrysanthemum  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. — 

This  English-raised  sesdling,  of  which  W.  II.  Lincoln 
is  the  parent,  is  to  be  sent  out  this  season,  having  been 
obtained  from  seed  sown  in  1892.  It  promises  to  be  a 
flower  of  noble  dimensions,  having  broad,  massive 
petals,  which  curl  at  the  point  in  exactly  the  same 


manner  as  those  of  W.  H.  Lincoln.  The  colour  is  a 
dull  or  ivory  whita. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Cai-iel. — This  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  Source 
d'Or  in  colour,  althouirh  it  has  a  trifle  less  of  that 
pleasing  shade  at  the  end  of  each  floret  which  renders 
that  variety  so  conspicuous  as  a  decorative  Chrysan- 
theraum.  With  me  it  has  grown  3  feet  high  and  is 
fully  2  feet  iu  diameter  and  profusely  flowerel. — 
E.  JI. 

Chrysanthemum  Autamn  Tints— This  is 
perhaps  a  curious  name  to  give  to  a  flower.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  desirable  variety,  not  only  for  the 
colour  of  its  blooms,  hut  for  their  quality.  The  bl'ioms 
promise  to  be  of  full  size,  the  florets  fairly  broad  and 
semi-drooping,  elightly  twited  and  curled  at  the 
point.  The  base  colour  is  pure  gold,  heavily  striped 
and  suffused  with  purple-bronze. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey.— 
This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  Esraouth, 
from  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  The  plant  is  apparently 
of  a  better  constitution  than  Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  although 
the  flowers  are  not  so  hairy  as  tho3e  of  that  variety. 
Mrs,  Godfrey  has  large,  massive  petals  of  a  rather 
dull  white  colour.  These  open  well  even  on  excep- 
tionally dwarf  plants,  which  is  a  decided  gain. 

Chrysanthemum  Beaute  de  Toulousaine. 
— The  early  opening  blooms  of  this  French-raised  Ja- 
panese variety  are  somewhat  pale  in  colour  as  com- 
pared with  the  description  of  it  given  in  eataloguas. 
The  petals  are  somewhat  narrower  than  those  of 
Edwin  Molyneux,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  for- 


In  spite  of  the  many  varieties  that  belong  to  the  white- 
flowered  section,  whether  they  are  of  suowy  whiteness 
or  of  an  ivory  thade.  Mile.  Therese  Rey  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  best.  There  are  a  richnesJ  and  a  grace 
about  the  pet  ils  that  are  absent  in  all  other  varieties. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  also  most  desiralile,  being 
robust  and  well  clothed  with  foliage,  which  it  retains 
a  long  time. — E.  M. 
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midable  rival.  As  an  exhibition  variety  I  think  it  is 
decidedly  too  "  thin  "  to  ever  become  popular.  The 
golden  reverse  is  pleasing  in  colour,  but  the  general 
form  is  not  desirable  as  at  present  represented. — S. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.   Giffbrd.— With  me 

this  Japanese  Chrysanthenium  has  grown  nearly  5  feet 
high  out  of  doors,  which  is  1  foot  taller  than  what  it 
does  in  ordinary  teasons.  It  is  a  variety  especially 
useful  for  giWng  blooms  in  quantity  upon  loog  stalks. 
The  petals  when  fully  expanded  are  silvery  pink,  the 
centre  of  the  flower  de-ply  flushed  with  rose,  which 
becomes  lighter  as  the  florets  develop. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum.  Montague.— With  me  this 
Japanese  variety  is  floworlnu:  profusely  in  the  open 
border.  The  colour,  rich  purple-crimson  when  the 
flowers  open  under  gUss,  fades  somewhat  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  blooms  are  not  large,  but  freely  pro- 
duced and  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  have  a  good 
length  of  peduncle,  which  is  both  erect  and  stiff.  This 
season  it  has  grown  4  feet  high. — M, 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafibrd.— This 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  will  no  doubt  be  better  known 
as  and  probal)ly  more  often  called  Bronze  Tricker  than 
Mrs.  E.  S.TrafFjrd.  From  the  American-raised  Japanese 
William  Tricker  this  bronze  sp  rt  originated  last  year. 
Apart  from  its  qualities  as  an  exhibition  flower  it  is 
one  especially  well  suited  to  the  amateur  and  smaller 
grower.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Traff'ord  differ  in 
no  respect  from  those  of  its  parent  except  in  colour, 
which  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  bronze. 

Chrysanthemum  Mile.  Therese  Rey  .—It  is 
pleasing  to  note  after  a  good  trial  that  this  promises 
to  maintaia  the  high  opinion  I  formed  of  it  last  year. 
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NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 

Fkuit  c;ro\veks  generally  have  far  too  many 
inferior  varieties  of  Plums,  and  that  is  why 
we  see  it  stated  so  often  that  Plum  culture 
is  unremuuerative.  It  is  during  the  last  few 
days  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September 
that  the  great  gluts  usually  occur,  and  when  it 
certainly  does  not  pay  to  send  Plums  to  mar- 
ket. There  is  also  a  probability  of  too  many 
quite  early  Plums  being  grown,  especially  if 
there  are  no  varieties  introduced  soon  to  surpass 
Rivers'  Prolific  for  size  and  rjuaUty.  It  is  a 
very  second-rate  Plum,  and,  seeing  also  that  it 
is  an  aliucst  sure  and  very  abundant  cropper, 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  this  not  jjaying  so  well 
in  future  years  as  at  present.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  variety  with  larger 
fruit,  of  better  quality  if  possible, 
to  ripen  nearly  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  Prolific.  Stint  is  an  improve- 
ment in  point  of  flavour  and  slightly 
earlier,  but  the  habit  of  the  tree  is 
not  so  satisfactory  and  tlie  fruit  very 
small.  Early  Mirabelle,  a  small 
yellow-fruited  variety,  ripens  in  July 
or  very  eai'ly  in  August,  and  tlie 
flavour  is  pleasing.  What  is  wanted, 
however,  is  fruit  larger  tlian  Bul- 
laces.  July  Green  Gage  is  difficult 
to  find  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  tree  of  it,  and  the  only  variety 
I  can  recommend  as  afl'ording  the 
nearest  succession  to  Rivers'  Pro- 
lific is  the  New  Orleans.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  second-rate  variety  and 
identical  with  Grimwood's  Early 
Orleans,  but  this,  as  shown  to  me 
by  Mr.  G.  Cooling  and  largely  grown 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
seemed  to  be  earlier  and  superior  iu  point  of 
flavour  to  what  I  have  known  as  New  or  Early 
Orleans.  Any  way,  I  sliould  advise  planting 
that  form  with  a  view  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
dessert  and  cooking  fruit  not  later  than  the  first 
week  iu  August,  though,  according  to  IMr.  Bun- 
yard's  experience,  it  should  be  grown  on  rather 
high  ground  or  where  frosts  do  tlie  least  harm, 
a  condition,  let  me  add,  that  would  well  suit 
most  other  Plums.  The  Czar  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  list  of  second  early  va- 
rieties, and,  judging  from  what  I  know  of  it, 
this  fine  Plum  will  eventually  supersede  .some 
of  the  second-rate  kinds.  It  is  amenable  to 
any  form  of  culture  or  training,  and  the  fine 
purplish  red  fruit  ripens  early  in  August,  the 
quality  being  good.  This  brings  us  to  Victoria, 
a  variety  so  extensively  planted  of  late  years, 
owing  to  its  heavy  cropping  qualities,  that  it 
has  been  altogether  overdone.  Fruit  gathered 
from  heavily  cropped  trees  is  decidedly  second 
rate  iu  every  way,  but  judicious  thinning  results 
in  the  formation  of  finer  fruit  that  is  by  no 
means  out  of  place  in  a  dessert.  Long  before 
the  wliole  of  the  crops  of  Victoria  are  gathered 
(this  variety  has  a  knack  of  giving  a  succession 
on  the  same  tree,  especially  when  over-cropped) 
Gisborne's  is  available.  As  will  be  g.athered 
from   the   accompanying    illustration,  this  is  a 
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medium-sized  variety,  the  quality  being  secoml- 
rate.  It  is  certainly  an  iniprdvenient  on  the 
iild  Pershore,  but  that  is  no  great  recommenda- 
tion, (iisborne's  has  done  excellent  service  in 
Lonl  Sudeley's  orchards,  and  is  gradually  re- 
placing Pershore  in  Worcestershire  as  well  as 
Gloucestershire.  The  tree  is  of  a  good  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  is  jiriucipally  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard, and  seldom  fails  to  crop  heavily.  The 
colour  is  what  I  call  a  dirty  yellow,  a  journey 
to  market  not  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit,  but  rather  otherwise,  this  militating 
seriously  against  remunerative  sales.  Very 
good  jam  is  made  from  both  Gisborne's  and 
Pershore,  and  those  who  run  jam  factories  will 
not  err  in  growing  the  first  named  extensively. 
Uue  good  standaid,  however,  would  be  enough 
for  most  private  places. 

As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  I  consider  Prince 
Engelbert,  Dymond,  Monarch,  and  Grand  Duke 
secondrate,  but  they  are  showy,  saleable  varieties, 
which  market  growers  cauuot  afford  to  overlook. 
They  are  also  reliable  croppers  and  ripen  late, 
or  at  a  time  when  prices  are  gaining  an  upward 
tendency  after  the  glut  of  midseason  second-rate 
varieties  is  exhausted.  With  these  may  be  in- 
cluded Fonthill  or  Pond's  Seedling,  the  largest 
I'lum  in  cultivation.  If  I  gave  up  wall  space 
to  either  of  these  five  varieties  it  would  be  to 
Monarch,  but  all  succeed  well  as  either  tall 
bushes  or  standards.  When  these  great  purple 
Plums  fetch  good  prices  and  sell  far  more 
readily  than  Kirke's,  .Jefferson's,  Transparent 
Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  ]5avay,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop — the  best  of  all  late  Plums — there  is  some- 
thing railically  wrong,  and  in  any  case  private 
growers  should  not  let  the  second-rate,  if  very 
.showy,  sorts  occupy  wall  space  that  might  more 
worthily  be  devoted  to  the  superior  varieties  I 
have  named.  The  old  Winesour  is  not  often 
met  with,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  true  form  for 
many  years,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  either 
pies  or  preserving,  having  a  peculiarly  rich 
flavour  not  found  in  any  other  variety.  This 
late  ripening  Plum  I  should  not  class  as  second- 
rate,  but  Poupart's  and  Sandall's  deserve  no 
other  designation.  Yet  they  ought  to  be  grown 
in  private  as  well  as  market  gardens,  as  they  are 
heavy  croppers  and  late  in  ripening,  carrying  on 
the  supply  till  October  or  later.  This  season  the 
branches  of  Sandall's  are  completely  clothed 
with  fruit  of  Orleans  shape  and  only  a  little 
larger  than  Damsons,  but  the  quality  must  be 
very  poor  indeed. 

BEiii''ORi).sHiRE  Fruit  Grower. 


Pear  Knight's  Monarch  dropping. — Here- 
abouts this  Pear  is  much  addicted  to  dropping 
before  it  is  ready  for  gathering,  consequently  the 
fruit  quickly  shrivels  and  becomes  useless.  In  this 
garden  from  an  espalier  tree  and  in  the  gardens 
at  Barnley  Manor  from  a  tree  on  a  wall  the  fruit 
drops  badl3'.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  gar 
deners  in  other  parts  of  the  country  say  about  this 
variety,  as  many  years  ago  it  grew  and  fruited 
well  in  an  old  garden  in  Essex,  and,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  ic  did  not  there  drop  its  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  remains  plump  and  ripens  natur- 
ally, it  is  of  good  quality,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
climate  of  the  midlands  is  not  favourable  to  its 
proper  ripening. — .J.  C,  X<  irark. 

Striking  cuttings  of  ManksCodlin  Apple. 

— Directly  the  leaves  fall  select  vigorous  growing 
and  healthy  shoots  of  the  current  j-ear's  growth, 
but  not  too  sappy.  These  make  the  best  cuttings, 
and  instead  of  cutting  them  from  the  tree  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  select  those  with  which  a 
sm;dl  jjortion  of  old  wood  can  be  secured.  By 
holding  the  shoot  in  one  hand  and  the  branch  in 
the  other  and  givmg  the  former  a  sharp  downward 
tug,  the  shoot  is  pulled  out  with  the  necessary 
appendage  attached.     Trim  away  from  the  base 


any  jagged  bark  so  that  the  "  heel "  will  ((uicklj' 
callus  over  anil  remove  the  point  of  the  cutting, 
leaving  it  not  Icj-s  than  10  indies  or  1  foot  long. 
A  border  with  a  western  aspect  is  suitable  for  cut- 
tings. The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up 
to  allow  the  roots  when  formed  to  run  freely. 
Dibble  the  cuttings  m  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and  6 
inches  wide  in  the  rows,  dropping  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  bole,  on  which 
the  cutting  should  rest.  It  is  imjiortant  that 
the  cuttings  be  made  cpiite  firm  and  inserted 
not  more  than  4  inches  deep.  A  mulch  of  half- 
decayed  leaves  or  vegetable  refuse  .should  be  laid 
between  the  rows  to  prevent  the  frost  upheaving 
the  soil  and  thus  loosening  the  cuttings  at  the 
base.  Failing  either  of  the  materials  named, 
coal  ashes  will  answer  equally  well.  By  the  autumn 
following,  nice  little  shoots  will  have  been  made 
and  a  quantity  of  roots  also.  In  that  case  the 
plants  should  be  given  more  room. — E.  M. 


FRUIT  GROWING  V.  FRUIT  SELLING. 

The  increased  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits  during  the  last  few 
years  was  fully  manifested  in  the  splendid  col- 
lections set  up  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  fruit 
show,  as  well  as  by  the  improved  e.xamples  of  good 
culture  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  kingdom. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  English 
growers  can  now  raise  fruit  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  but,  as  it  is  mostly  grown  for  sale,  the 
transaction  is  not  complete  until  the  fruit  is 
actually  sold  and  a  price  obtained  that  will  admit 
of  the  grower  making  a  living.  A  good  crop  does 
not  always  prove  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
grower,  but  frequently  quite  the  reverse.  Apples 
this  year  are  admitted  to  be  a  thin  crop  all  over 
the  kingdom,  while  Pears  are  as  abundant  a  crop 
as  ever  was  seen,  and  as  a  rule  very  fine.  I 
question,  however,  whether  the  heavy  crop  of 
Pears  has  filled  the  pockets  of  growers  so  well 
as  the  thin  crop  of  Apples,  for  one  can  dispose  of 
all  the  Apples  he  has  got  at  a  good  price  without 
even  asking  for  customers.  Six  shillings  a  bushel 
for  ordinary  cooking  Apples  and  from  8s.  to  IDs. 
for  good  dessert  Apples  is  about  the  most  profit- 
able thing  I  know  ot  in  the  list  of  fruits  grown  for 
profit,  either  hardy  or  otherwise.  When  one  tries 
to  sell  Pears  the  conditions  are  (juite  reversed,  for 
the  markets  have  been  so  overdone,  that  Pears  of 
the  early  free  cropping  kinds  have  gone  begging 
at  2s.  a  bushel,  and  I  can  quite  understand  the 
ditficulty  which  those  growers  are  in  who  have  no 
local  sale  for  their  fruit,  but  are  compelled  to  con- 
sign it  by  rail  to  a  salesman.  The  public  even  at 
the  present  moment  are  paying  a  price  for  Pears 
which  if  half  of  it  went  to  the  grower  he  could 
live.  Finding  that  I  had  more  Pears  than  I  could 
retail  at  anything  like  the  prices  charged  in  the 
local  fruit  shops,  I  adopted  the  expedient  of 
marking  up  windfall  Pears  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  and  so  well  did  the  plan  answer  that  I 
found  it  advisable  to  sell  a  good  manj-  of  the 
gathered  fruit  as  windfalls,  the  price  being  more 
than  I  could  get  per  bushel.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  losses  that  fruiterers  have  to  allow  for,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  they  greatly  check  the  demand 
by  charging  more  than  a  living  profit  on  their 
goods.  If  any  scheme  could  be  devised  for  bring- 
ing the  producer  and  consumer  closer  together 
than  they  are  at  present,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  James  Groom. 

Go^porl. 

Apple  Tyler's  Kernel.— In  the  garden  at 
Benham  Park,  Newbury,  I  saw  two  years  since 
extremelj'  large  fiuits  of  this  Apple  growing  on 
quite  a  young  tree.  The  soil,  if  I  remember 
right,  is  mclined  to  be  light,  which  maj'  account 
for  its  early  bearing.  Here,  where  the  soil  is 
iiuite  opposite  in  character,  the  trees  grow  fast 
and  appear  somewhat  shy  to  come  into  bearing. — 
E.  MoLYNEUX,  Siranmore  Park. 

Gooseberry  Whinham's  Industry. — How 
popular  this  Gooseberry  has  become  is  shown 
in   the  statement  that    more    than    two    million 


bushes  of  it  are  computed  to  have  been  sold  by 
nur.xerymen  during  the  last  ten  years.  To  be 
appreciated,  the  fruit  of  Industry  should  be  fully 
ripe,  for  then  it  reaches  its  lijghest  quality. 
This  fact  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  a  story,  that  a 
gentleman  travelling  a  few  years  ago  in  the  north 
of  England  ate  a  ripe  <iooeeberry,  obtained  the 
sort  and  found  it  all  he  could  desire.  He  eventu- 
ally planted  a  good  portion  of  his  gar  len  with 
it,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  that  he  had 
twelve  years  before  rooted  out  and  cast  away 
on  account  of  its  inferior  flavour.  .Some  bushes 
of  the  outcast  were  preserved  by  a  cottager, 
and  by  planting  both  side  by  side  the  identity  of 
Whinham's  Industry  with  the  rejected  one  was 
placed  beyond  doubt.  As  it  is  well  to  have  on 
record  all  the  known  facts  respecting  any  new 
fruit,  the  foregoing  testimony  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. But  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the  fruit  of 
Industry  is  unpalatable  when  ripening  until  that 
process  is  complete.  As  this  is  a  somewhat 
large  Gooseberry,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  the  crop  be  gathered  while  the  fruit  is 
green  in  order  to  ease  the  bushes,  and  the  fruit 
on  the  branches  nearest  the  ground  should  be  so 
gathered.  The  weight  of  the  fruit  on  the  lower- 
most branches  bends  them  down  to  the  earth,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  left  to  ripen  it  becomes  splashed 
by  the  mud  thrown  up  by  heavy  rains.  It  may  be 
added  that  some  of  the  large  fruit-loving  birds 
will  prey  upon  the  ripe  fruit  they  can  reach  from 
the  ground,  which  is  another  inducement  to 
gather  green  the  berries  nearest  to  it. — R.  D. 

Pot  Strawberries. — The  stock  of  these  should 
now  be  gone  over  and  examined,  at  least  where 
the  pots  have  not  stood  on  boards  or  trellises,  and 
where  worms  have  gained  an  entrance,  watered  at 
intervals  of  a  few  daj'S  with  weak  lime  water. 
Very  early  batches  intended  for  bousing  next 
month  must  now  have  the  supply  of  manure  water 
cut  off,  clear  water  only  being  given,  as  partial 
inactivity  for  the  next  tour  or  five  weeks  is  desir- 
able. The  main  batches  may  still  have  a  stimu- 
lant given  them  at  every  alternate  watering  and 
all  late-formed  runners  removed.  If  at  all  crowded 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  afford  more  space,  as  a  few- 
weeks  will  yet  elapse  before  their  final  removal  to 
the  23lunging  yard. — C.  C.  H. 

Hspalier  Pears. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Young  advocating  the  espalier  form  of  train- 
ing for  Pears.  Mr.  Young  says  early  and  first 
early  varieties  are  best  for  the  purpose.  This 
also  is  my  experience,  especially  in  midland  dis- 
tricts, as  later  sorts  want  the  extra  warmth  of  a 
wall.  In  this  garden  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurri? 
Clairgeaa,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  and 
Beurri'  de  Cajjiaumont  all  do  well  in  this  form  of 
growth.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  management  of  espaliers  is  keeping  the  old 
spurs  well  thinned  out  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  the  wood  and  fruit. — J.  Cr.wvford. 

The  Grape  room. — Advantage  should  betaken 
of  a  wet  day  to  thoroughly  cleanse  this  structure, 
and  if  not  wanted  at  once  for  Grapes,  manj- 
of  the  fine  (]uality,  though  difficult  to  ripen.  Pears 
may  be  stored  therein,  the  pipes  gently  warmed, 
and  thus  a  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere  secured 
which  would  be  altogether  absent  in  the  fruit-room 
proper.  All  bottles,  after  having  been  washed, 
•should  be  refilled  with  clean  water  and  a  little 
powdered  charcoal,  when  they  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  any  moment. — J.  C. 

■Watering  fruit  borders.— In  all  but  low-ly- 
ing districts.  Vine  borders,  especially  where  at  all 
elevated  and  well  drained,  cannot  but  have  felt 
the  strain  of  two  all  but  rainless  summers  ;  there- 
fore all  time  that  can  be  sjiared  will  be  well 
utilised  in  administering  good  soakings  of  water 
to  the  roots.  If  done  now  the  Vines  will  plump  up 
better  eyes  and  ripen  more  naturallj'  than  if  left 
to  cast  their  leaves  in  a  root-dr_v  condition,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  better  start  they  will  make  in 
•January  or  February.  No  delay,  however,  in  the 
matter  must  occur,  as,  October  over,  there  is  no 
telling  w  hether  severe  frost  may  not  put  a  stop  to 
all    watering   of   vinerv   and   Iruit    tree    borders 
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generally.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  hardy 
fruit  borders,  the  premature  dropping  of  Apples 
and  Pears  being  proof  that,  once  clear  of  the  sur- 
face, insufficient  moisture  is  the  cause.  Where  the 
ground  inclines  from  the  stems  of  the  trees  to  the 
gravel  walks,  it  is  useless  to  pour  on  water  with- 
out first  forming  basins  to  hold  it  in  check 
and  allow  it  to  penetrate  where  it  is  most  needed. 
— C.  X. 

GUMMING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

If  it  were  ahyay.s  possible  to  trace  everything 
to  its  source,  it  would  be  found  that  gumming 
in  stone  fruits  in  most  cases  had  its  origin  in  a 
deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Other  causes 
doubtless  may  lead  up  to  it,  such  as  tloep  plant- 
ing, or  planting  in  .soil  of  too  stimulating  a 
character.  Much  injury  is  done  by  cropping 
the  borders  in  which  the  choicer  kinds  of  stone 
fruits  are  planted.  The  digging  and  manuring  of 
the  ground  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  surface 
crops  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  throw  the  trees 
out  of  gear  and  bring  on  many  evils,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  frequently  a  host  of  suckers, 
caused  by  the  spade  or  fork  injuring  the  roots,  or 
by  the  manures  which  are  used  for  the  crops  grow- 
ing in  the  border.  It  is  well  known  to  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  that  Peaches  and  Apricots 
do  best  in  firm  soil,  but  if  the  top  spit  is  under 
spade  culture,  the  roots  must  go  down  to  a  lower 
stratum  for  the  firmness  they  need,  and  far 
away  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  solar 
warmth  ;  the  growth  comes  late  and  cannot 
ripen  properly,  and  is  more  susceptible  to  insect 
attacks.  And  so  a  false  step  at  the  beginning 
may  be  the  precursor  to  many  difficulties  later. 
It  may  be  thought  when  a  young  tree  is  first 
planted,  that  as  the  roots  cannot  occupy  all  the 
soil  the  border  may  at  least  be  used  for  some- 
thing until  the  trees  require  it.  This  is 
plausible  reasoning,  and  so  early  Peas,  Pota- 
toes, Tomatoes  and  other  crops  are  planted, 
the  man  with  the  spade  goes  to  work,  and 
the  bad  system  once  begun  is  continued. 
Again,  very  few  think  in  planting  young  trees 
that  it  may  be  necessary  in  most  soils  to  mix  a 
little  old  jilaster  or  lime  in  some  other  ft)rni 
with  the  soil,  but  to  obtain  clean,  liealthy 
growth,  lime  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Of  course, 
on  a  chalk  or  limestone  formation  the  natural 
soil  contains  sufficient  lime  for  the  wants  of  the 
trees,  and  those  accustomed  to  note  such  things 
can  tell  by  their  appearance  if  the  trees  are  get- 
ting their  wants  attended  to.  Drainage  is  also 
important.  The  Peach  and  Apricot  are  Eastern 
fruits,  and  a  iow  temperature  may  be  made 
still  more  hurtful  if  the  drainage  is  not  free. 
In  most  of  the  gardens  made  early  in  the  cen- 
tury it  was  customary  to  place  a  layer  of  con- 
crete in  the  bottom  (jf  the  borders.  Where  the 
soil  was  wet  and  cold  this  was  desirable,  but  in 
very  many  places  I  have  come  to  regard  this  as 
a  needless  expense,  though  perfect  drainage  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  the  trees  are  to  do  well. 
In  cold  soils  with  a  clay  base  lift  the  borders  up 
and  mix  some  (jld  plaster  and  charcoal  dust  or 
charred  material  with  the  soil  in  which  the 
trees  are  [ilanted.  If  the  natural  soil  has  a 
limestone  base  the  consequences  of  deep  ro(it- 
ing  are  not  .so  noticeable  ;  still,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances deep  rooting  is  bad  and  in  the  long 
run  will  have  injurious  consequences,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  Peaches  and  Apricots  should 
have  at  least  :>  feet  or  0  feet  of  the  border  to 
themselves  undisturbed.  Most  of  us  can  call 
to  mind  instances  where  Apricots  growing 
again.st  the  front  or  the  gable  end  of  a  building, 
with  the  roots  under  a  hard  gravel  path,  have 
borne  immense  crops  and  were  never  troubled 
with  gum  or  canker. 

Branch-dying  in  Apricots  has  puzzled  cultiva- 
tors for  many  years,  though,  as  far  as  I  remem- 


ber, this  disease,  if  it  is  a  disease,  was  not  so 
noticeable  forty  or  forty-five  years  ago  as  it  has 
become  since,  and  the  old  writers  do  not  appear 
to  have  observed  it,  or  have  passed  it  by  with- 
out calling  attention  to  it  as  having  any  special 
significance.  I  regard  branch-dying  as  simply 
an  aggravated  form  of  gumming.  There  are 
generally  some  indications  of  gumming  before 
the  branches  begin  to  die  ofl"  in  a  bad  form.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  make  a  border  too  rich  for 
Apricots  without  using  manure  in  the  usual 
sense  of  manuring.  The  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture  is  what  is  usually  recommended 
for  border-making  when  it  includes  the  turf 
which  has  been  fed  ort'  by  sheep  and  cattle  for 
many  years.  Soil  that  will  grow  good  Wheat 
will  grow  good  fruit  if  well  drained  and  helped 
where  necessary  with  old  lime,  wood  askes, 
or  charred  material.  I  never  object  to  a  few 
crushed  bones,  as  they  contain  lime,  and  as 
bones  decay  slowly,  there  is  never  any  reason 
to  fear  over-stimulation  by  mixing  a  few  crushed 
bones  with  the  soil.  A  tree  planted  in  top  spit 
loam  may  be  over-fed  unless  the  tendency  to 
over-luxuriance  is  corrected  by  a  free  admix- 
ture of  lime.  Another  cause  of  weakly,  un- 
healthy Apricot  or  Peach  trees  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  want  of  care  in  their  propagation.  The 
budder  slips  a  bud  into  every  stock  in  the  row 
without  taking  much  notice  of  its  condition,  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
trees  which  leave  most  nurseries  will  have  a 
short  and  unprofitable  life,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  purchasers  of  fruit  trees  (stone  fruits 
especially)  to  see  that  the  stock  on  which  the 
tree  is  budded  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  that 
the  union  is  perfect  and  happy.  E.  H. 


Apples  as  double  cordons.— At  Barham 
Court  Mr.  Woodward  is  rapidly  doing  away  with 
the  double  horizontal  method  of  training  cordon 
trees,  as  he  finds  they  are  not  a  success,  the  growth 
being  much  too  near  the  ground  to  give  even  a 
partial  crop  of  fruit.  The  plan  adopted  now  is 
to  allo«'  several  vigorous  shoots  to  extend  up- 
wards from  each  branch,  pruning  these  on  the 
e.xtension  princijile  until  they  are  at  least  0  feet 
high,  when  by  that  time  spurs  are  formed  and  an 
annual  crop  of  fruit  is  a.ssured  if  the  weather  is 
favourable. — E.  M. 

Apple  King  of  Tompkins  County.— Quanti- 
ties of  this  Apple  are  now  arriving  in  England 
from  Ameri:,a,  and  in  splendid  condition.  In  a 
fruiterer's  shop  in  Southampton  I  lately  sawa  ijuan- 
tity.  and  I  learnt  that  they  cost  Ss.  per  bushel. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  not  a  single  spoilt  fruit  was 
visible,  the  skin  being  remarkably  clear  and  the 
colour  good.  I  know  of  no  Apple  that  is  so  heavy 
as  this,  the  flesh  being  exceptionally  solid.  As 
grown  in  England  it  is  a  good  Apple  both  for 
eating  and  kitchen  use,  but  whether  it  will  crop 
freely  enough  to  warrant  its  being  grown  in 
quantity  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  of  upright  habit,  and  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion would  no  doubt  succeed. — E.  M. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain. — Last  year 
about  this  time  there  was  a  discussion  in  the 
pages  of  Thk  G.iRDEN  about  this  Apple.  One 
correspondent  was  especially  impressed  with  its 
value  as  a  market  Apple,  and  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  being  largely  grown  as  such.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  no  one  gave  its  quality  more  than 
half-hearted  prai.se,  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion being  that  it  was  of  taking  appearance. 
Evidently  the  public  is  beginning  to  estimate  it 
at  its  true  worth,  for  "  W.  C4.  C,"  in  his  interest- 
ing article  (p.  .'50,3)  on  "  Apples  and  their  Price.s," 
.says  "Worcester  Pearmain  last  year  was  eagerly 
purchased  at  £21  per  ton.  This  year  I  have  only 
made  £14  per  ton  for  the  same  kind  up  to  the 
present,  and  this  for  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured  samples."  This  evidence  is  valuable,  and 
planters  would  be  ill-advised  to  continue  planting 


this  or  any  Apple  of  such  bad  quality.  There  is 
plenty,  of  good  Apjiles,  as  good  growers  end 
bearers  as  the  one  in  question,  and  as  the  packng 
and  marketing  of  fruits  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood, consumers,  too,  will  learn  what  to  buy  and 
what  to  avoid.  In  the  true  interest  of  home  fruit 
growing,  the  writing  up  of  fruits  of  inferior  quahty 
is  a  mistake,  for  which  growers  will  eventually 
have  to  suffer.  In  the  7'iiiir^  correspondence,  o"f 
which  a  reprint  was  lately  given,  Mr.  Black- 
more  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  a  "  fatal  fad,"  but  his  figures  are  certainly 
misleading,  as  many  of  your  readers  will  have  had 
the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing.  (lood  prices, 
however,  can  only  be  got  for  good  produce,  .and 
not  for  a  mixed  medley  of  good,  bad  and  in- 
different fruits,  the  resu't  probably  of  growing 
•JUO  or  3(J0  varieties  in  a  garden  or  orchard  only 
big  enough  to  accommodate,  profitably,  a  dozen  or 
a  score  of  the  best  kinds.  No  grower  for  profit 
can  afford  to  grow  a  great  number  of  varieties. — 

J.  0.  T.\LL.4CIv. 


PACKING  FP.UIT. 
The  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  recently 
was  most  instructive  to  those  who  have  to  send 
fruit  a  long  distance.  I  place  great  stress  upon 
the  cost,  as  in  these  days  of  competition  the  cost 
of  materials  u,sed  in  packing  is  important.  The 
most  noteworthy  exhibit  was  that  from  Mr.  A. 
Weir,  a  large  fruit  grower  in  South  Devon,  who 
gave  a  prize  for  the  best  packcfl  bushel  of  cooking 
Apples  and  half  bushel  of  dessert  kinds.  Mr. 
Weir  uses  boxes,  choice  dessert  Apples  being 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  with  the  tops  or  crown,s 
exposed  in  single  layers,  covered  over  with  paper 
and  tied  down.  The  boxes  have  hinges,  with  the 
names  of  the  fruit  stamped  in  plain  letters  on 
each  side  of  the  box.  The  boxes  hold  eighteen, 
twenty-four  or  thirty  fruits,  according  to  variety, 
and  when  open,  with  the  paper  cover  removed, 
the  fruits  present  a  bright  appearance,  and  are 
admirable  for  shop  windows  or  market,  the  pur- 
chaser seeing  at  a  glance  what  he  is  buying. 
Those  not  well  up  in  varieties  may  purchase  what 
they  reiiuire  by  looking  at  the  names  of  the  fruit. 
Of  course,  such  samples  are  of  one  size,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  the  price  such  fruits  command 
in  the  market  and  the  demand.  The  boxes  cost 
but  little,  and  not  being  heavy  are  readily  con- 
voyed by  rail  and  go  into  a  small  compass.  I  have 
hitherto  sent  fruit  in  layers,  but  this  is  a  far 
better  system  and  preserves  the  bloom  on  the  fruit. 
Cooking  varieties  were  placed  in  larger  boxes, 
three  layers  of  fruit  in  a  box,  and,  of  course, 
would  not  present  so  inviting  an  appearance  when 
unpacked.  The  judges  were  so  pleased  with  Mr. 
Weir's  exhibit,  that  they  unanimously  awarded  a 
silver  medal.  The  packing  adopted  for  (irapes 
was  much  the  saraeas  on  previous  occasions,  the  best 
being  those  tightly  secured  to  the  sides  of  a  crosa- 
handled  basket,  with  bent  split  Bamboo  to  sup- 
port the  paper  or  top  covering,  the  wood  being  well 
above  the  Grapes.  In  this  mode  of  packing  there 
is  a  wide  space  above  the  fruit,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  place  anything  on  the  rounded  top,  the 
handle  being  also  a  great  protection.  The  second 
best  lot  came  a  longer  distance  and  in  a  flat  with 
a  lid.  Unless  the  lid  is  supported  by  cross  pieces, 
when  any  weight  is  placed  on  the  top  it  springs  and 
touches  the  fruit.  In  this  case  the  lid  had  touched 
the  (Jrapes,  otherwise  the  fruit  was  in  splendid 
condition.  The  class  for  Peaches  was  not  .so  well 
filled  and  too  much  wadding  had  been  used.  I 
think  cotton  wool  placed  directly  against  the 
fruit  objectionable,  as  should  it  get  damp  or 
decay,  the  wool  sticks  to  it  and  is  difficult  to 
remove.  Another  point  overlooked  was  cost,  the 
boxes  being  an3'thing  but  light  and  much  larger 
than  necessary.  In  the  first  prize  lot  the  Peaches 
were  excellent,  but  I  consider  overpacked — that 
is,  too  much  material  had  been  used,  adding  to 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  first  cost  of  materials. 
I  have  a  great  liking  for  tissue  paper  and  fine 
wood  wool  free  of  smell,  and  tl  ink  in  all  cases 
hinges  are  better  than  nails  for  the  boxes.  There 
is  a  great  objection  to  nails  or  scre.vs,  as  the  time 
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re(iiiiretl  for  packing;  and  unpacking  is  imich 
greater.  Several  of  the  competitors  had  used 
Moss,  but  it  is  not  always  clean.  Sphaj^'num  is 
more  suitable,  but  not  always  to  be  had,  and  not 
so  clean  as  wood  wool  or  paper  shavings. 
The  Pears  were  more  intei-esting  and  I  would  have 
reversed  the  awards.  The  second  prize  lot  had 
a  layer  of  wood  wool  or  line  shavings,  the  fruit 
being  packed  close  with  tissue  paper  between 
each.  The  sender  also  stated  cost  of  material. 
The  first  prize  lot  in  a  deep  box  was  firmly  bedded 
in  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  each  fruit  being 
allowed  a  wide  space.  Doubtless  it  was  a  safe 
plan,  but  it  necessitated  much  labour,  and  the  cost 
of  materials  was  double  that  of  the  second  prize 
lot.  Grower. 

Raspberries. — If  the  season's  canes  are  the 
same  everywhere  as  I  have  seen  in  various  parts 
of  Surrey,  then  must  plantations  resemble  tall 
thickets.  When  I  had  some  canes  brought  to  me 
the  other  day,  the  growths  some  1 1  feet  to  \2  feet 
in  height  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  stems, 
though  stout,  still  very  green,  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  where  grown  the  canes  were  very  dense. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  even  the  old 
growths  had  not  been  cut  out,  very  little  light 
and  air  in  consequence  reaching  the  stems  of  the 
new  canes.  That  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  this 
season,  as  most  especially  does  the  continued  dull, 
moist  weather  render  the  admission  of  much  light 
and  air  to  the  stems  needful.  A  curious  contrast 
was  shown  the  following  night,  when  some  fine 
canes  9  feet  in  height  were  brought  me  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  these  along  their  whole 
length  being  as  brown  as  Oak  wood.  These  I 
found  had  not  only  been  thinned  early,  but  the 
old  fruiting  canes  had  also  been  cut  out  so  soon  as 
the  fruit  had  been  gathered.  Freeiuently  Rasp- 
berries have  to  grow  as  best  they  can  under  trees, 
and  although  few  fruits  will  do  better  under  such 
adverse  conditions,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  fair  to  the 
fruit,  for  much  better  results  are  obtained  when 
planted  out  in  the  open  in  well-trenched  and  clean 
soil,  given  plenty  of  room,  annuallj'  well  thinned 
and  manured,  and  also  where  new  plantings  are 
frequently  made  the  breadths  that  have  become 
weak  or  exhausted  replaced. — A. 

Pears. — The  exceeding  recent  and  present 
cheapness  of  Pears  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have,  first,  an  immense  -  indeed, 
almost  unprecedented — crop,  and  second,  that  in 
most  districts  a  very  early  and  unusual  tendency 
to  fall  rendered  gathering  needful.  Once  thus 
gathered,  of  course  there  was  no  option  but  to  at 
once  put  them  on  the  market  or  store  them. 
Pears  may  be  very  good,  but  for  all  ordinary  uses 
are  not  worth  one-half  of  what  good  Apples  are. 
We  are  getting  to  grow  too  many  Pears,  and  thus 
there  is  when  there  are  good  crops  immense  waste, 
for  one-half  is  neither  sold  profitably  nor  con- 
sumed. How  many  bushels  of  fine  Pears  are 
there  that  Ijecause  they  cannot  be  consumed  are 
wasted  and  have  to  be  thrown  away  V  Surely  with 
such  a  w-ealth  of  delicious  and  beautiful  sorts  of 
Apples  it  is  better  to  grow  far  more  enduring 
fruits  of  that  kind  than  so  many  that  are  ijicked 
to-day  and  rotten  to-morrow.  Why  should  not 
« est  walls  be  gi\'en  over  to  the  best  and  richest 
favoured  dessert  Apples  ?  If  it  is  good  to  grow 
them  under  glass,  why  not  on  walls?  — A.  D. 

Pears  on  the  Q,uince. — As  the  Pear  crop  has 
been  so  heavy  this  season  generally  over  the  whole 
country,  many  amateurs  and  others  who  only 
possess  a  few  trees  are  selecting  varieties  with  a 
view  to  have  more  trees  and  a  sup])ly  of  Pears 
for  a  longer  period  than  they  have  them  at  present. 
This  is  no  doubt  advisable,  and  if  the  selection  is 
a  good  one,  a  supply  of  delicious  fruit  may  be 
looked  for ;  but  not  only  amateurs,  but  many 
gardeners  make  a  grave  mistake  in  not  exercising 
more  care  as  to  the  stocks  on  which  the  Pears  are 
worked.  I  believe  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
failures  in  Pear  culture  might  be  traced  to  un- 
suitable stocks  alone.  For  many  years  con- 
triliutors  to  the  gardening  press  have  advised 
the  non-planting    of    Pears  on    the    Quince    on 


light,  hot,  or  shallow  soils,  yet  in  spite  of  such 
warnings  we  find  vast  (juantities  of  trees  on  that 
stock  planted  annually  on  the  soils  named.  Pro- 
vided we  had  always  wet  summers,  the  trees 
would  prove  satisfactory  and  jiroduce  good  crops 
of  fruit ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  seasons  like  that 
of  1893  the  trees  barely  exist.  Unfortunately,  I 
found  a  large  (juantity  of  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince 
here  when  I  took  charge.  I  then  stated  to  ray 
employer  that  they  would  never  prove  a  success, 
and  suggested  that  the  lot  be  cleared  out.  This  was 
not  done,  and  although  the  land  has  been  liberally 
mulched  with  manure  every  year,  the  crop  has 
always  been  ]ioor  both  in  quantity'  and  quality. 
Last  year  and  again  this,  '■everal  varieties  had  the 
fruit  shrivel  up  completely  before  half  develojied, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  hot  soil. 
Other  trees  worked  on  the  Pear  stock  in  the  same 
plantation  have  for  years  jiroduced  excellent  crops 
of  really  fine  and  juicy  Pears,  proving  conclusively 
that  stocks  make  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure,  other  conditions  being  equal.  While 
condemning  the  Quince  .as  a  .stock  for  light  and 
very  dry  soils,  I  strongly  advocate  its  use  on  deep, 
heavy,  or  moist  land,  as  it  acts  as  a  check  to  ram- 
]iant  growth.  The  trees  fruit  earlier,  the  fruit 
attains  a  much  larger  size,  is  of  a  more  beautiful 
colour  and  not  .so  gritty. — W. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin. — The  behaviour  of 
this  Apple  is  very  different  in  most  parts  of  Here- 
fordshire from  that  given  bj'  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
strongly  recommends  it.  Out  of  nearly  '290  varie- 
ties grown  here  I  consider  it  the  most  worthless 
kind  in  the  whole  lot.  Not  only  is  it  a  bad 
grower,  but  it  is  the  most  subject  to  insect  attacks, 
especially  prone  to  canker,  the  fruit  seldom  clean 
or  free  from  spots  and  cr.acks,  and  much  of  it  rots 
on  the  trees  while  in  an  unripe  state.  I  have  over 
100  trees  of  Cellini  in  bush,  cordon,  standard,  and 
other  forms,  but  in  spite  of  every  attention  they 
utterly  refuse  to  mend  their  w^ays.  It  certainly 
is  a  good  Apple  in  some  districts,  but  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  really  good  healthy  tree  in  Herefordshire, 
although  the  county  is  famous  for  its  Apples. — 
G.  C. 

Peach  Ilxquisite. — This  handsome  late  Peach 
thoroughly  deserves  being  better  known,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  reliable  varieties  that 
I  know.  At  the  Cr3'stal  Palace  fruit  show  a  few 
dishes  were  staged  ;  its  deep  yellow  colour  on  one 
side  and  nice  red  on  the  other  give  it  a  striking 
appearance.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  Peaches 
that  I  ever  saw  were  of  this  variety,  and  grown 
this  year  by  Mr.  Coomber  at  The  flendre,  near 
Monmouth.  Mr.  Coomber  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  its  general  all-round  excellence,  and  finds  it  ex- 
tremely useful  for  dessert  late  in  the  season.  The 
flavour  can  scarcely  be  termed  first  class,  but  it 
is  very  fair,  and  by  a  little  extra  fire-heat  with 
ample  ventilation  it  may  be  obtained  of  almost  as 
delicious  a  flavour  as  a  good  Ro3'al  George. — 
(J.  C. 

The  winter  moth. — The  male  of  this  pest  is 
again  appearing  about  our  hedgerows,  the  first 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  this  autumn  being 
visible  last  night  (October  S)  and  again  this 
evening.  So  far  only  a  few  .are  to  be  seen,  but  it 
is  evident  that  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  its 
larva>  amongst  our  fruit  trees  next  spring.  In 
standard  orchards  much  may  be  done  to  reduce 
the  attack  by  the  aifl  of  grease  bands,  first  putting 
a  stout  band  of  brown  paper  round  the  trunk,  and 
covering  the  s.ame  with  cart  grease,  or  a  similar 
sticky  compound  to  catch  the  female  moth  as  she 
ascends  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  tree.  After 
storms  or  rough  winds  the  bands  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  they  are  still  sticky,  other- 
wise the  labour  will  be  lost.  On  no  account  should 
the  grease  come  into  direct  cont.act  with  the  bark, 
as  disastrous  results  are  almost  sure  to  result 
therefrom. — W.  G.  C. 


liori/.nntally  are  well  laden.  Some  fruit  from  the 
latter  tree  was  gathered  tliree  years  since  weighing  22 
07..  oacli.  A  tree  of  ilargonelle  against  an  east  wall 
also  lipars  freely,  the  fruit  being  of  fairly  good  quality. 
— E.  M.,  Hants. 

Apple  Barnack  Beauty.— At  Haiham  Court 
this  Ai)plo  does  well.  Forgiving  fine  fruit  quite  early 
this  cannot  he  surpassed.  A  huah  tree  but  4  feet  high, 
planted  three  years,  was  carrying  an  abundant  crop  of 
highly-coloured  fruit.  From  tliis  one  tree  Mr.  Wood- 
ward had  gathered  three  dishes  of  fruit,  which  appeared 
in  liis  first  prize  codections  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit 
show.  Upon  the  tree  I  counted  three  dozen  fair-sized 
and  superbly  coloured  fruits. — E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Pears  against  east  ■walls. — With  me  Pears 
succeed  admirably  against  an  east  wall.  Attheprese' t 
time  Marie   Louise  and   Pitmaston   Duchess  trained 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   984. 

THE  EPIMEDIUMS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  b.  macranthum.*) 

The  plant  figured  is  typical  of  the  graceful 
beauty  of  all  the  species,  but,  unfortunately, 
this  one  has  been  misnamed  in  the  plate.  It 
should  have  been  named  E.  piunatum,  not  E. 
macranthum,  which  lias  larger  flowers  and  white 
or  tinted  with  rose.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
genus.  In  some  parts  of  Japan  it  is  as  common 
as  the  Anemone  nemorosa  of  our  own  woods, 
and  iu  May  it  is  always  in  delightful  flower  and 
quite  whitens  the  banks  and  open  places  iu 
woodlands  with  its  bloom.  Here  it  is  quite 
hardy,  but  requires  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
biting  winds  of  spring  if  it  is  not  grow'n  as 
it  should  be,  on  the  leeward  side  of  some  open 
bush  just  sufficient  to  give  it  shelter  from  frosti 
ami  winds. 

E.  pinnatcm  is  an  Eastern  plant,  extending 
as  far  east  as  Persia.  The  plate  shows  it  ad- 
mirably just  when  it  is  in  full  flower  and  before 
the  new  foliage  has  quite  lost  the  rich  coppery 
tint  that  it  wears  in  early  spring.  There  is  a 
similar  plant  found  in  Algeria,  which  some  regard 
as  a  species  and  some  only  as  a  form  of  E.  pinna- 
tura.  It  is  called  E.  Perralderianum,  and  has  the 
same  rich  yellow  flowers,  but  is,  I  think,  a  finer 
plant,  but  not  so  hardy  as  the  more  northern  E. 
pinnatura.  It  is,  moreover,  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. 

E.  ALPi.NT.M,  which  has  its  home  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe,  and  naturalised  here  and 
there  in  these  islands,  is  a  particuliirly  fine  plant. 
It  has  much  the  same  growth  as  E.  pinnatum, 
but  loses  more  of  its  leaves  in  winter,  and  its 
flowers  are  a  deep  crimson  and  yellow,  these 
colours  with  the  rich  coppery  hue  of  its  young 
leaves  being  effective  in  early  spring. 

E.  Ri'BRUM  is  a  variety  of  E.  alpinum,  and  really 
finer,  being  more  robust  in  growth  and  the  flowers 
of  a  deeper  and  more  pronounced  crimson.  It  is 
to  be  preferred  to  E.  alpinum. 

These  few  species  comprise  the  list  of  those 
that  are  iu  general  cultivation,  or  rather  are  not 
difficult  to  obtain. 

There  are  various  others  in  botanical  collec- 
tions, and  some  of  quite  recent  introduction. 
Among  these  the  following  names  occur  :  E. 
concinnum  (Japan),  E.  pteroceras  (Caucasus), 
E.  Musschianum  (Japan)  and  E.  macranthum 
versicolor.  These  are  all  very  pretty  as  they 
flower  at  Kew,  and  will  no  doubt  become  com- 
moner in  course  of  time. 

Then  there  are  those  near  relatives  of  Epi- 
mediums  that  are  much  like  each  other.  These 
are  Acerauthus  diphyllus,  a  pretty  little  dwarf 
plant  with  twin  leaves  and  ilelicate  spikes  of 
white  flowers  ;  this  is  from  Japan.  There  is 
also  the  uearest  approach  to  an  Bpimedium  that 
is  found  on  the  continent  of  America.  It  is  called 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetye  by  H.  G. 
Moon,  April  12,  1894.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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"Vancouveria  hexandra,  aud  differs  in  some  bo- 
tanical points  from  a  true  Epimedium,  though 
it  is  much  like  one.  Its  small  tlowers  will,  how- 
ever, always  keep  it  out  of  ordinary  gardens. 
Their  place  also  is  in  the  snug  nooks  of  a  rock 
garden,  where  they  can  get  a  little  shade  in  sum- 
mer and  shelter  in  spring,  or  peeping  from 
beneath  a  light-branched  shrub  in  the  company 
of  Snowdrops  or  Daffotlils.  As  they  have  fine 
roots  they  should  have  light  soil,  and  if  the 
natural  soil  is  stitf  it  should  have  peat  or  sandy 
stuff  mixed  with  it.  The  plants  are  generally 
of  easy  culture,  but  they  should  not  be  put 
along  with  the  more  vigorous  herbaceous  plants. 
Epimediums  are  very  precious  plants  for  certain 
kinds  of  borders  in  which  evergreen  effects  are 
sought  and  for  grouping  here  and  there  in  open 
beds  of  choice  shrubs  in  peat. 

Those  who  wish  to  anticipate  the  flowering 
season  of  the  best,  such  as  E.  pinnatum,  ma- 
cranthum,  aud  alpinum  rubrum,  can  do  so  by  lift- 
ing the  plants  in  autumn,  and  after  potting,  put 
them  out  of  harm's  way  of  frost,  and  then  in 
Januarj'  bring  them  on  gradually  in  the  warm 
temperature  of  a  greenhouse.  The  plants  must 
not  be  forced  in  the  sense  forcing  is  generally 
understood.  W.  Goldrisg. 

Kew. 

The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Dwarf  French  Beans. — The  plants  sown  for 
late  supplies  will  furni.«h  some  dishes  if  protected 
at  night,  and  though  the  weather  so  far  has  been 
favourable,  it  is  best  to  cover  every  evening  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  calendar 
the  importance  of  growing  this  crop  thinly  so  as 
to  get  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  plants,  as 
at  this  date,  with  much  moisture  in  the  air,  damp 
will  arrest  growth  unless  there  is  free  exposure. 
Plants  in  frames  will  require  plenty  of  air  when 
there  is  a  good  set  of  pods,  as  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  gathering  a  quantity  at  one  time  as  a 
long  succession  of  tender  pods.  By  gathering  the 
largest  three  times  a  week  the  supply  is  kept  up 
till  November,  the  plants  in  pots  then  being  in 
bearing.  To  prevent  exhaustion  of  plants  pro- 
tected on  sheltered  borders  and  in  full  bearing,  it 
is  easy  to  gather  the  pods  as  they  mature,  placing 
in  bundles  and  standing  in  shallow  pans  of  water 
with  some  small  lumps  of  charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet. 
This  crop  should  get  every  ray  of  sunlight  and 
free  exposure  in  fine  weather,  removing  the  cover- 
ing material  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  in 
bright  weather.  Rains  do  harm  if  heavy,  so  that 
it  is  wise  to  shelter  during  wet  weather,  using 
spare  lights  if  the  crop  is  in  the  open. 

Dwarf  Beans  in  pots. — These  are  a  necessity 
in  some  establishments,  and  for  such  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sow  .at  this  date.  The  plants  sown  at  this 
date,  unless  given  every  attention,  are  so  weak 
that  they  rarely  pay  for  the  room  occupied,  as  the 
pods  set  badly  and  the  plants  are  subject  to  every 
pest  imaginable.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
sow  seed  from  the  current  year's  crop,  as  such 
possesses  more  vitality.  This  is  important,  as  a 
strong  plant  is  necessary  to  get  a  free  set  of  bloom. 
Small  pots  are  also  best,  not  crowding  the  plants 
in  any  way.  Three  plants  are  ample  in  a  6-inch 
pot.  Sow  in'  a  brisk  heat  and  grow  on  in  a 
temperature  of  Iw"  at  night  with  10'  higher  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  sowing  the  seed  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  leave  space  for  toii-dressing,  as  an  inch  of 
room  left  for  watering  is  sufficient.  The  best  re- 
sults are  secured  by  feeding  with  liquid  manure. 
Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  plants  in  frames, 
and  where  a  genial  bottom  heat  can  be  maintained 
time  is  saved.  Whatever  system  is  adopted,  a 
firm  root-hold  is  important  at  this  season.  Where 
French  Beans  are  grown  in  beds,  time  is  saved  by 
sowing  in  small  pots  in  brisk  heat,  only  a  few 
seeds  in  a  pot  and  planting  out  in  the  warm  soil 


when  strong,  not  breaking  the  ball.  When  plant- 
ing I  would  also  advise  sowing  an  early  variety, 
such  as  Syon  House  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  for  use  in 
the  dull  season. 

Runner  Beans  are  now  over,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetable  quarters  is  much  improved 
by  early  removal  of  the  plants  and  sticks.  The 
seed-pods  should  be  preserved,  as  with  a  wet, 
sunless  autumn  good  seed  will  be  none  too  plenti- 
ful. All  well-matured  pods  should  be  stored  on 
racks  or  shelves  in  a  dry  fruit  house  and  frequentl3' 
turned  to  dry  all  portions  of  the  pods.  Though 
the  pods  may  be  green  when  gathered,  if  the 
seed  is  fully  grown  and  firm  the  outer  shell  will 
soon  dry  when  placed  indoors.  Where  glass 
shelter  cannot  be  afforded,  the  plants  may  be 
hung  up  to  a  roof.  The  seed  should  be  stored  in 
paper  bags,  first  well  drying  it  after  shelling. 

Winterin(;  Cafliflower  plants.  —  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  getting  the  plants 
raised  in  the  middle  of  August  into  their  winter 
quarters,  either  hand-glasses,  frames,  or  pots. 
The  largest  plants  should  be  selected  for 
planting  out  in  the  open  under  hand-lights,  re- 
serving the  smaller  or  sturdy  ones  for  pot  and 
frame  culture.  Few  vegetables  are  more  appre- 
ciated than  early  Cauliflowers,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  safer  system  in  exposed  gardens  than  pot- 
ting up,  as  the  plants  grown  thus  are  more  sturdy 
and  soon  make  good  progress  when  planted  out. 
I  use  4i-inch  pots,  plunging  over  the  rims  in  fine 
ashes,  and  covering  in  severe  weather  with  mov- 
able frames,  giving  the  pl.ants  all  the  air  possible 
durino;  the  winter.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do 
little  harm,  and  after  being  much  frozen  it  is  wise 
to  expose  gradually.  A  good  dressing  of  dry 
wood  ashes  during  the  winter  at  intervals  will 
promote  a  healthy  growth  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  mildew.  It  is  best  to  pot  firmly,  only  using 
good  loam,  as  manure  causes  a  soft  growth.  Give 
little  water. 

Endive. — It  is  not  safe  to  allow  large,  fully- 
grown  plants  to  remain  in  the  open  after  this  date, 
as  severe  frosts  may  be  expected   before  long.     If 
a  fruit  case  or  the  front  of  fruit  houses  at  rest  can 
be  utilised  for  the  plants,  it  is  best  to  lift  with  a 
ball   and   place    under   cover.     Many  cover   over 
with  movable  frames  or  mats,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  means  at  hand.     I  prefer  lifting,  as  if  the 
plants   are  lifted   carefully  and    placed  in  rows, 
drawing  some  loose  soil  up  to  each  row,  the  leaves 
will  stand  erect  and  the  plants  will  remain  good 
for  weeks.     If  placed  on  the  surface  it  is  best  to 
bring  in  some  dry  soil,  as  this  can  be  firmly  pressed 
round  the  roots.     In   lifting  large  roots  it  is  well 
to  cut  round  each  with  the  spade  and  to  tie  up 
loose   growing  varieties,  doing  the  work   in  dry 
weather.     When  placed  in  their  quarters  a  good 
watering  will  settle  the  soil  round  the  roots.     For 
keeping  none  can  beat  the  Improved  Round  Bata- 
vian ;  it  is  of  great  value  for  winter  and  is  not  so 
readily  destroyed  by  frost  as  the  curled  leaf  forms. 
Plants  of  any  variety  that  have  not  attained  full  size 
will  require  similar  treatment,  but  in  their  case 
frames  answer  best.     In  lifting  it  is  well  to  get  a 
good  ball,  replanting  firmly  and  giving  moisture 
as  required ;  exce?s  of  damp  is  injurious,  so  that 
raised  frames  answer  well.      Good  crops  are  often 
secured  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  by  planting  at 
the   foot   of   a   south   wall,    sheltering    in   frosty 
weather.     Such  plants  are  not  equal  to  those  pro- 
tected  inside,  but  with  a  scarcity  of  glass  they 
often  come  in  useful,  and  in  planting  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  wall.      For  present 
use   large  plants   may  be  protected  with   boards, 
pots,  or  slates.     Tying  up  greatly  facilitates  the 
preservation  of  the  plants.     Avoid  crowding  the 
plants,  as  it  causes  them  to  decay  badly,  and  when 
once  decay  sets  in   it  is  difficult  to  arrest  it.     A 
few  strong  plants  of  the  Batavian  and  Hardy  Green 
Curled  may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  a 
sloping  border,  and  with  a  mild  winter  will  sur- 
vive, furnishing  the  .salad  bowl  at  a  scarce  season. 
Lettuie. — The    Cabbage    varieties    grown    for 
autumn  use  should  now   be  sheltered   if  of  good 
size,  as  frost  soon  spoils  blanched  hearts,  causing 
rapid  decay.     The  mode  of  protection  for  these  is 
similar  to  that  required  for  Endive.     Plants  from 


the  early  August  sowing  will  now  be  fit  for  plant- 
ing into  frames  for  spring  supplies.  Lettuces  do 
well  in  turf  frames,  with  thatched  hurdles  of 
straw  as  a  top  covering.  As  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  spring  salads  they  well  repay  for 
shelter. 

S.MALL  salads.— With  plenty  of  Lettuce  and 
Endive,  such  things  as  Chicory  and  Dandelion 
will  not  be  in  demand  for  a  time,  but  it  is  well 
to  lift  the  roots  and  store  in  readiness  to  place  in 
the  forcing  house,  as  by  so  doing  the  plants  force 
much  better  than  when  lifted  from  their  growing 
quarters  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Mustard  and 
Cress  will  now  be  in  greater  demand.  They 
should  be  sown  weekly  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  warm 
house,  and  as  soon  as  growth  is  well  advanced 
removed  to  cooler  quarters.  In  sowing  make  the 
surface  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  moisten  thoroughl}- 
before  sowing,  press  the  seed  into  the  soil  and 
cover  with  thick  paper  till  the  plants  are  quite  an 
inch  in  height.  After  cutting  the  crop  use  new 
surface  soil  for  succession  crops. 

G.  Wvthes. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — The  time  has  now  arrived  when  Pines  in 
all  departments,  save  where  late  fruit  is  swelling, 
must  have  a  lower  temperature.  The  earliest 
(t)ueens  which  were  separated  from  the  ordinary 
batch  at  the  end  of  September  and  arranged  with 
plenty  of  space  between  them  in  a  compartment 
by  themselves  must  from  now  onwards  to  Christ- 
mas be  kept  practically  dry  at  the  roots.  If, 
however,  the  pots  are  under  average  size  and  full 
of  roots,  withholding  water  must  not  be  carried  to 
extremes,  or  damage  may  result.  The  plants 
should  be  examined  once  a  fortnight,  and  whero 
the  balls  show  signs  of  leaving  the  sides  of  the 
pots  enough  water  must  be  given  to  percolate 
through  to  the  drainage.  In  old-fashioned  heavily 
timbered  structures  liable  to  drip,  the  necessity 
for  winter  moistenings  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  slightly  mounding  the  surface  of  the 
pots  over  with  leaves  from  the  plunging  bed.  A 
night  temperature  of  60°  or  62°  and  a  day  figure 
of  70°  to  72'  and  up  to  80°  with  sun  heat  will  suit 
Pines  in  a  resting  condition,  this  being  reduced 
5°  during  the  dark,  dull  days  and  nights  of  No- 
vember and  December.  Evaporating  pans  may 
also  now  be  allowed  to  go  dry  and  the  damping  of 
the  floors  be  suspended.  Air  should  be  admitted 
in  moderation  when  on  fine  days  the  mercury 
touches  75°,  and  again  withdrawn  at  2  p.m. 

Pine  si'ckers. — Where  these  were  taken  from 
the  parent  plants  in  August  and  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  leaves  in  frames,  the  heat  being  maintained  by 
manure  linings,  the  pots  will  now  be  well  fur- 
nished with  roots,  and  may  forthwith  be  removed 
to  their  winter  quarters.  Although  it  is  desirable 
that  these  should  grow  freely  up  to  the  first  or 
second  week  in  November,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bottom-heat  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
to  be  plunged  is  as  near  as  possible  equal  to  that 
of  the  one  from  which  they  have  been  removed, 
or  a  stimulus  may  be  given  to  the  roots,  resulting 
in  a  drawn,  weakly  growth  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  young,  soft  roots  that  will  stand  the 
winter  badly.  If  any  more  leaves  must  be  added 
to  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  raise  the  plants 
nearer  the  roof  glass,  let  them  be  in  as  dry  a 
condition  as  possible,  or  the  newly-formed  roots  of 
the  suckers,  always  less  wiry  and  durable  than 
those  of  older  plants,  soon  succumb  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  suddenly  lose  the  warmth 
through  the  leaves  being  wet  and  soddened. 
These  young  plants  will  for  the  next  few  weeks 
need  more  water  at  the  roots  than  either  of  the 
fore-named  batches,  and  may  still  be  assisted  with 
farmyard  liquid  the  colour  of  pale  ale.  Sprinklino- 
the  beds,  together  with  ammonia -charged  evapo- 
rating pans  may  likewise  be  continued  until  the 
actual  winter  treatment  is  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber. If,  where  plants  of  Black  Jamaica,  Smooth 
Cayenne,  or  Rothschild  are  swelling  off  fruit,  no 
separate  compartment  can  be  spared  for  their 
accommodation,  they  should  be  arranged  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  succession  house,  and  supplied 
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regularly  with  weak  mimure  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  !HI°.  No  overhead  syringinj;  must  be 
practised,  but  the  surface  leaves  may  be  kept 
suflRciently  moist  to  create  a  genial  atmosphere, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  those 
resting  to  start  into  a  second  growth.  In  all  cases 
where  the  houses  are  furnished  with  blinds  these 
may  be  drawn  down  at  dusk  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  economising  fire-heat  and  ])reventing 
moisture  from  unduly  escaping  through  the  laps 
of  the  glass. 

ORciiAKn  HOUSE. — As  most  or  all  of  the  fruit 
will  by  this  time  have  been  gathered  in  thi.s 
structure,  the  trees  may  now  be  removed  to  the 
open  air  and  plunged  with  the  earlier  varieties 
which  were  taken  out-of-doors  several  weeks  ago. 
In  order  to  exclude  worms,  the  pots  should  stand 
on  a  firm  bottom  of  ashes,  and  all  intervening 
spaces  between  them  be  well  packed  with  straw, 
or,  better  still,  the  common  Bracken.  The 
closer  the  trees  stand  together,  the  better, 
provided  light  and  air  can  penetrate  to  every 
branch,  as  then  a  net  can  be  conveniently 
cast  over  them  to  shield  the  buds  from  the 
birds.  Any  late  Plums  recently  cleared  of 
fruit  may  now  be  potted  where  this  is  deemed 
necessary,  using  good  calcareous  loam  well 
corrected  by  rubble,  soot  and  bones  in  a  crushed 
state,  em  ploying  good  drainage  and  rammingfirmly. 
After  watering  home,  the  trees  may  be  associated 
with  the  first  and  second  earlies  in  the  open  air 
and  similarly  plunged,  as  the  season  being  so  far 
advanced  no  advantage  will  be  gained  by  keeping 
them  any  longer  under  glass.  Where  such  sorts 
as  BeurriJ  Uiel  or  any  of  the  later  ripening  varieties 
of  Pears  grown  as  permanent  cordons  and 
trained  to  wires  need  root-pruning,  this  may 
now  be  performed,  and  a.s  soon  as  these  have 
recovered  from  the  ordeal,  the  house  must  be 
fully  thrown  open  and  painting  and  other  repairs 
where  necessary  carried  out.  If  any  trees  of 
Golden  Drop  Plum  have  still  any  fruit  hanging  on 
them,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  light,  airy 
house  and  subjected  to  an  intermediate  warmth. 
Golden  Drop  Plums  will  keep  for  several  weeks  in 
a  sound  condition  if  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  laid  on  shelves  in  a  dry,  cool  fruit  or 
store-room. 

CovKRiNi:  Vine  eokdees. — Vineries  intended 
for  starting  next  month  should  have  their  border.^, 
if  outside,  covered  during  October  with  IS  inches 
or  2  feet  of  dry  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  and  after- 
wards thatched  with  reeds  or  straw  to  throw  off 
wet.  Early  attention  to  this  matter  is  imperative, 
the  object  being  to  retain  as  much  of  the  latent 
warmth  of  summer  in  the  border  as  jjossible. 

J.  Ch.iwfoed. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  CUCDLLATUM. 

This  beautiful  little  species  is  very  variable  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers.  It  is  essentially  an 
amateur's  Orchid,  for  it  produces  its  flower-spikes 
from  the  present  time  until  early  spring,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  easy  culture.  It  can  be  grown 
either  upon  a  block  of  wood  or  in  a  pot,  the 
latter,  I  think,  preferable.  It  re(|uires  quite  cool 
treatment,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  should  never  be  dried  ort",  but  kept 
moderately  moist  during  the  whole  year.  When 
so  treated  it  will  prove  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  Oncidiuni  cucullatum  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada  and  Peru,  where  it  grows  at  an 
altitude  of  from  8000  feet  to  11,000  feet,  and 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Jamieson  over  sixty  years 
ago.  It  was,  however,  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens 
until  about  thirty-five  years  later,  when  it  was 
imported  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of 
York.  It  has  since  then  been  introduced  in 
larger  quantities.  From  the  flowers  sent  to 
Sir  \V.  J.  Hooker  by  Dr.  Jamieson  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Lindley  in  1833  in  the  "  Genera 
and  Species  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  p.  197,  as 


Oncidium  nubigeruni,  but  in  183H  Dr.  Lindley 
renamed  this  sjiecius  O.  cucullatum  and  makes 
O.  uubigerum  a  variety.  There  appear  to  be 
several  forms  of  tliis  ]ilant  ;  in  fact,  scarcely  two 
arc  alike.  Lindley  has  named  and  described 
five  varieties,  and  since  his  time  several  other 
forms  have  been  introduced.  In  the  one, 
nubigerum,  Just  referred  to,  the  sepals  and 
jietals  are  of  a  greenish-purple,  the  lip  white, 
with  a  deep  rose  blotch  in  front  of  the  Iji-iglit 
yellow  crest.  What  is  now  considered  as  the 
typical  form  »{  Oncidium  cucullatum  produces 
flowers  about  li  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  al)iiut  ei|ual  and  of  a  chestuut-lirown 
colour,  the  lip  light  rose,  spotted  with  i>urplB. 
The  flowers  are  borne  upon  a  slender  nodding 
raceme,  about  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length, 
there  usually  being  from  six  to  ten  blooms  upon 
the  scape.  In  growth  the  varieties  are  all  very 
similar,  some  perhaps  being  less  robust  than  the 
type.  A  very  distinct  form  which  was  imported 
from  the  high  regions  of  the  Andes  is  known  as 
O.  cucullatum  flavidum,  in  which  both  the 
seijals  and  petals  are  light  yellow,  blotched  with 
purjilish-brown,  the  lip  being  purple,  with  a 
clear  white  margin.  Another  distinct  variety  is 
Oncidium  cucullatum  giganteum,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  was  given  in  The  Gardex, 
vol.  xxii.,  t.  350,  with  light  brown  sepals  and 
petals,  bordered  with  yellow,  the  lip  of  a  lovely 
rose  colour,  .spotted  with  purple,  and  the  flowers 
of  extra  large  size.  One  of  the  darkest  and  best 
forms  is  undoubtedly  O.  cucullatum  olivaceum, 
a  fine  .spike  of  which  is  jnst  to  hand  from  Mr. 
James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  bearing  seven 
blooms  of  large  size  and  good  substance  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  olive-brown 
with  a  narrow  margin  of  bright  yellow  and 
tipped  with  the  tame  colour.  The  lip  is  rosy- 
purple,  heavily  spotted  with  deep  purple,  whUst 
the  flat  fide  lobes  and  column  are  of  a  deeper 
shade,  and  the  clear  orange-yellow  cre.st  is  very 
prominent.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Saccolabium  bellinum.— This  is  one  of  the 

handsomest  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  Howers  are  produced  usually  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March  upon  short 
drooping  peduncles,  fourorfivetogether;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow  blotched  with  deep 
brown,  the  petals  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
sepals.  The  lip  is  white,  spotted  with  crimson 
near  the  base,  and  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the 
centre.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  twenty 
years,  and  being  a  native  of  Burmah,  requires 
strong  heat  to  grow  it  well. — H. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — A  flower  of  this 
species  is  to  hand  from  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  Minchin- 
hampton,  who  says  it  was  purchased  for  Cymbi- 
dium  Lowianum.  The  flower  now  before  me,  and 
which  was  cut  from  a  spike  bearing  fifteen  flowers, 
measures  from  tip  to  tip  of  tlie  lateral  sepals  fully 
5  inches.  The  petals  are  much  narrower  than  the 
sepals,  both  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  striped  with 
brownish  purple  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes 
yellowish  and  striped  longitudinally  with  purple, 
the  front  lobe  pale  yellow,  striped  and  spotted 
with  rosy  purple  round  the  edge.  This  species  is 
an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  in  1836  from  Northern  India  by  Dr. 
Wallicb.-W. 

Dendrobium  Brjrmerianum.  —  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  kind  in  this  genus,  the  long 
beard-like  fringe  attached  to  the  lip  making  it  a 
very  attractive  object  when  seen  in  bloom.  It  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. 's  importations  from 
Burmah  and  first  appeared  in  this  country  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Brymer,  of  Dorchester,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  There  appear  to  be  two  varie- 
ties of  this  plant  in  cultivation,  one  with  long 
bulbs  and  the  other  with  shorter  an<l  thicker 
stems.  The  long-bulbed  kind  is  decidedly  the 
better  and  produces  the  finer  flowers,   whilst  the 


dwatfer  plants  are  shy  bloomers  and  often  cause 
(b.-^appointment.  Most  of  the  experienced  growers 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  for  I  have  noticed  thao 
when  a  number  of  dwarf,  thick-bulbed  plants 
have  been  sent  to  the  public  auction  rooms  they 
have  been  constantly  returned  until  picked  up  by 
.some  beginner  or  inexperienced  grower.  The 
flowers  are  large,  each  measuring  .3  inches  in  dia- 
meter without  the  fringe  and  of  a  uniform  bright 
golden  yellow,  the  side  lobes  being  somewhat 
dee[)er  ;  the  fringe,  which  grows  quite  roimd  the 
li[),  is  often  longer  than  the  bloom  itself  and  of 
the  same  golden  yellow  colour.  It  succeeds  best 
in  a  small  pot  or  basket,  with  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  As  it  comes  from  Burmah  it 
must  be  placed  in  a  very  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Miltonia  cuneata.— Miltonia  cuneata,  also 
described  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  as- 
Oncidium  speciosum,  is  a  robust,  free-growing 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  late  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting, 
in  184.3,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  their 
nurseries  during  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
The  flowers  are  large,  each  upwards  of  .3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  similar  in  size, 
form,  and  colour,  of  a  chocolate-brown  tipped  with 
yellow  ;  the  lip  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
mauve  at  the  base,  where  there  are  one  or  two 
deep  brown  spots.  This  siiecies  thri\-es  best  in 
pots,  which  should  be  well  drained,  for  Miltonias 
will  soon  show  the  effects  if  anything  sour  or 
stagnant  remains  about  their  roots.  M.  cuneata 
should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that 
maintained  in  the  Cattleya  house,  but  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  otherwise  the  foliage 
will  quickly  assume  a  sickly  yellow  colour. — W. 

Cattleya  labiata  Foleyana.  —  From  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Cattleya  labiata  which 
have  reached  this  country  recently,  many  fine  va- 
rieties have  appeared,  and  un(|uestionabiy  one  of 
the  finest,  especially  of  the  albino  section,  is  the 
variety  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  vol.  xi. , 
t.  41)7,  under  the  name  of  C.  labiata  Foleyana,  the 
flower  of  which  is  very  large  and  of  good  sub- 
stance, measuring  fully  Sh  inches  in  diameter  and 
of  very  fine  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the 
purest  white,  the  latter  very  broad  and  finely  un- 
dulated, whilst  the  lip  is  also  white,  with  a  small 
blotch  of  delicate  rose  in  front  of  the  deep  orange- 
yello\\-  coloured  throat.  This  grand  variety,  one 
of  the  finest  white  forms  yet  seen,  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Admiral  Foley  at  Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire,  and  after  whom  it  is  named.  It  pro- 
duced as  many  as  five  of  these  lovely  blooms  upon 
a  single  spike. — W. 

Cypripedinm  Stonei  candidum. — The  typi- 
cal form  of  C.  Stonei  was  first  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  from  the  many  importations 
since  received  but  few  varieties  have  appeared. 
Some,  however,  have  turned  up  which  have 
proved  distinct  enough  to  receive  varietal  names, 
the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  being  C.  Stonei 
Ijlatyta'uium,  which  was  noted  in  The  G.^rden  of 
September  29  last.  Another  distinct  form,  al- 
though not  new,  which  occasionally  crops  up 
amongst  imported  plants  is  C.  Stonei  candidum. 
a  flower  of  which  1  am  in  receipt  of  from  Mr. 
.James  Cj'pher,  of  Cheltenham.  This  differs  prin- 
cipally from  the  type  in  having  the  sepals  entirely 
white.  The  petals  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown,  becoming  brownish  crimson 
at  the  tips  :  tlie  lip  pale  rosy  brown  in  front 
and  whitish  beneath.  —  \V.  H.  G. 

Broughtonia  sanguinea — This  old  favourite, 
figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Orchid  Album," 
vol.  xi.,  t.  499,  has  been  grown  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  classed  as 
amongst  the  very  first  of  epiphytal  Orchids  that 
were  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  collection,  and  is  perfectly  distinct 
even  when  not  in  flower.  Broughtonia  sanguinea. 
the  only  species  in  this  genus  that  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  \\'alter  Ewer 
in  .Jamaica,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
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upon  the  branches  of  trees  in  close  proximity  to 
the  seashore  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
flowers  very  profusely,  and  its  blossoms  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  those  of  other  Orchids.  It 
was  about  the  year  1793  that  it  was  first  found 
and  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  It  was 
named  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Broughton,  an  English  botanist  of  that 
period.  The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  included 
It  in  the  genus  Epidendrum.  It  is  also  closely 
allied  to  L^tlia,  and  thus  comes  near  to  Cattleya. 

Cypripedium  Lawrebel.— Withoutdoubt  this 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrids  ever  raised. 
It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  was 
obtained  by  crossing  C.  Lawrenceanum  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  bellatulum.  It  first  flowered  in  April, 
1892,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  B.H.S.  on  the 
12th  of  that  month,  when  it  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  first  seedling 
that  opened  its  flowers  from  this  cross  resembled 
more  the  pollen  parent,  but  others  which  have 
flowered  since  partake  more  of  C.  Law- 
renceanum both  in  size,  manner  of  growth,  and 
the  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
very  broad  and  of  the  purest  white  round  the 
margin,  greenish  at  the  base,  with  numerous 
streaks  of  deep  vinous  purple,  wliich  extend  al- 
most to  the  edge,  and  run  through  the  whole 
centre,  which  is  heavily  suffused  with  rich  rosy- 
crimson.  The  petals  are  greenish  at  the  base, 
changing  to  rich  rosj'-crimson,  deeper  towards  the 
tips,  and  heavily  spotted  with  blackish-purple ; 
the  lip  is  shaped  like  that  of  C.  Lawrenceanum 
and  of  a  lovely  rich  crimson-purple  in  front,  whilst 
the  underside  is  greenish  yellow.— 0)xki<l  A/Imm, 
vol.  xi.,  t  4ti.S. 

Cypripedium  Adonis.— This  beautiful  hy- 
brid Lady's  Slipper,  raised  in  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway,  about 
five  years  ago,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Spicerianum  magnificum  and  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  obtained 
from  the  popular  and  pretty  C.  S|)icerianum. 
The  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  of  the  purest 
white,  the  remaining  half  being  bright  green  with 
a  dark  central  line  of  deep  purple,  deep  green 
veins  running  up  into  the  white  portion.  The 
petals  are  bright  .yellowish  green,  suffused  at  the 
base  on  the  upper  half  with  reddish  brown,  with 
a  well  marked  midrib  of  purple.  The  pouch  is 
bronzy  yellow,  flushed  and  veined  with  rosy 
purple. — Orchid  A/uum,  vol.  xi.,  t.  500. 


MASDEVALLIAS  FROM  CHELTENHAM. 
A  FINE  selection  of  ilasdevallia  flowers  comes 
from  Mr.  Cyjjher,  The  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelten- 
ham. M.  Chima'ra,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
handsome  kinds,  is  represented  by  a  very  fine 
variety,  with  triangular  shaped  flowers,  the  sepals 
being  prolonged  into  long,  slender  tails  quite  .'U 
inches  long.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  i.s 
yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  rich  chocolate- 
purple,  and  the  tails  dark  chocolate.  The  small 
lip  is  very  conspicuous,  being  white,  faintly  tinted 
with  rose.  The  flower  of  M.  Roezli  is  very  dark, 
resembling  in  shape  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  with  black  blotches  and  spots,  which  are  so 
dense  as  to  leave  hut  very  little  of  thelighterground 
colour.  The  tails  in  this  kind  are  much  shorter, 
whilst  the  light  rose-coloured  small  lip  has  several 
lines  of  bright  rose  inside.  M.  bella  is  another 
well-known  and  magnificent  species,  the  sepals 
yellow,  sparingly  spotted  with  brownish  crimson. 
The  slender  tails  are  upwards  of  4  inches  in  length 
and  deep  purplish  brown,  the  lip  pure  white.  These 
species  produce  drooping  flower-spikes,  and  they 
consequently  do  best  in  small  baskets  without  any 
crocks.  As  they  are  found  in  a  wild  state  at 
lower  elevations  than  the  majority  of  Masdeval- 
lias,  they  also  require  rather  more  warmth  than  is 
usually  given  this  family,  especially  during  the 
winter  months.  Another  beautiful  and  distinct 
kind  worthy  of  mention  is  M.  Shuttleworthi, 
which  produces  flowers  freely  upon  erect  stems, 
the  dorsal  sepal   being   pale   yellow,   veined  and 


shaded  with  rose,  whilst  the  lower  two  are  mauve- 
purple,  densely  dotted  with  white,  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  yellow  tail  2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  M. 
Schlimi  carries  from  six  to  nine  flowers  upon  a 
spike,  individually  quite  IJ  inches  in  diameter, 
with  tails  that  measure  2  inches  long,  these  latter 
golden  yellow,  the  dorsal  sepal  yellow,  the  two 
lateral  ones  heavily  mottled  with  purple  hairs, 
giving  the  flower  a  very  pretty  appearance.  M. 
Davisi  is  also  sent,  the  flowers  being  of  a  very  fine, 
rich  clear  yellow.  Although  belonging  to  (luite  a 
different  section,  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  as 
it  will  thrive  under  the  same  cool  treatment  as 
given  to  others  in  this  class,  such  as  M.  ignea,  M. 
coccinea,  M.  Veitchiana,  &c.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.—ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  maxima. — a  nice  form  of  this  raa?- 
nificent  autumn-flo\verin«j  Cattleya  I  lately  noted  in 
bloom.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  bright  rose, 
whilst  the  lip  was  well  expanded,  deep  rosy  |urplo, 
with  rich  crimson  veins  and  a  couspieuous  orange- 
yellow  band  down  the  entire  length  of  the  tube. — G. 

Cattleya  Dowiana. — A  superb  variety  of  this 
gorgeous  Cattleya  is  now  flowering  in  the  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Clieltenham,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep 
nankeen-yellow,  the  latter  broad  and  undulated,  and 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  velvety  crira- 
son-purple  lip,  wliich  measures  over  Zk  inches  long  by 
3  inches  hroad,  beautifully  crisped  at  tlie  margin  and 
heavily  reticulated  witli  golden  yellow  fines. — G. 

Vanda  ccerulea.— This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  handsomest  plants  in  the  whole  Orchid 
family,  for  the  lovely  shades  of  blue  found  in  this 
species  are  exceedingly  scarce  amongst  Orchids. 
Some  flowers  of  an  exceedingly  dark  variety  re- 
cently came  from  "  C.  C."  These,  of  fine  round 
form  and  good  substance,  the  colouring  of  the 
veins  being  exceptionally  dark  blue,  measure  4J 
inches  in  diameter. — W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Although  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  the 
disease  amongst  Potatoes  has  done  great  mis- 
chief to  the  crops,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  scarcity,  because  Pota- 
toes were  planted  in  enormous  quantities,  so 
that  a  loss  of  even  one-third  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce still  leaves  a  huge  crop  for  consumption. 
Even  last  year,  when  so  generally  tlie  crop  was 
greatly  lessened  by  the  drought,  there  wa.s 
a  remarkable  abundance  of  tubers  al!  through 
the  winter  and  prices  ruled  low.  It  was  not 
till  planting-time  came  that  an  unusual  demand 
for  seed  tubers  sent  up  prices  at  all,  and  again 
the  May  frosts  in  cutting  down  tlie  tops  of  all 
early-planted  breadths  helped  to  almast  double 
the  value  of  old  stocks  of  tubers.  Remember- 
ing these  things,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any 
special  cause  to  anticipate  any  appreciable 
scarcity.  We  shall  altogetlier  be  little  the 
worse.  Without  doubt  tlie  greatest  mischief 
was  done  by  the  frosts  and  by  the  disease 
amongst  the  earlier  sorts.  The  frosting  simply 
led  to  appreciable  weakness,  hence  the  plants 
all  the  easier  fell  a  prey  to  the  disease,  while 
the  later  sorts  yet  had  more  natural  strength 
and  escaped  altogether.  Generally  all  these 
later  sorts  are  giving  nice  clean  crops,  the  chief 
falling  off  in  bulk  arising  more  from  early  loss 
of  leafage,  through  the  appearance  of  the  fungus 
and  tlie  absence  of  sunshine  to  harden  or 
mature  the  foliiige,  rather  than  actual  tuber  rot 
or  disease.  That  tlie  season  in  its  effects  will 
give  still  further  impetus  to  the  culture  of  these 
late  strong  growing  and  disease-resisting  sorts 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their  introduction, 
beginning  with  Magnum  Bonuni,  has  done  more 


to  preserve  Potato  abundance  than  has  any 
other  cause.  Much  as  we  may  lament  the  loss 
of  that  fine  quality  found  in  our  old  main-crop 
sorts  —Victoria,  Regent,  Lapstone  and  others, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  they  suffered  from 
disease  so  badly  in  years  past,  that  they  failed 
to  pay  to  cultivate.  A.   D. 


Tomatoes  in  pots.— Mr.  French  in  writing  to 
us  the  other  day  says  that  in  the  account  he  gave 
of  his  Tomato  culture,  p.  344,  the  paragraph 
ought  to  have  read,  12  inches  between  the  stems 
of  the  plants  when  they  reach  the  roof. 

Potato  Chancellor.— This  Potato  is  for  late 
and  main-crop  purposes  in  stiff  clay  soil  a  great 
cropper  and  of  first-rate  ([uality.  It  has  been  in 
commerce  some  ten  years,  and  is  a  cross  between 
the  Magnum  Bonum  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  disease-resisting  kimls  we 
have. — D. 

Veitch's  Climbing  Canadian  Wonder 
Bean. — I  regard  this  as  a  decided  acquisition  to 
the  list  of  choice  vegetables.  With  me  it  grew 
fully  6  feet  high.  The  plants,  which  occupied  a 
south  border,  in  one  instance  cropped  the  whole 
length  of  the  haulm,  the  pods  being  long,  of 
good  colour,  and  succulent.  Taken  altogether,  it 
is  a  novelty  deserving  every  attention. — E.  M. 

Pea  Sharpe's  ftueen. — This  Pea  is  by  most 
persons  considered  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
the  summer  supply  of  large  well-filled  pods  of 
succulent  Peas.  It  may  not,  however,  be  so  well 
known  that  for  a  late  supply  it  is  equally  good, 
resisting  that  .scourge,  mildew,  which  is  so  trouble- 
some during  the  autumn.  I  am  at  the  present 
time  (October  (i)  picking  excellent  dishes  of  this 
variety,  the  seed  having  been  sown  on  June  22,  a 
date  by  many  considered  too  late  for  this  class  of 
Pea.— S.  P. 

Improved  Bound-leaved  Batavian  Endive. 

— This  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Endives, 
no  matter  at  what  season  it  is  grown.  Some  verj- 
uice examples  are  now  growing  in  the  R.H.S. 
gardens  at  Chiswick.  A  much  larger  and  broad 
leaved  form  was  also  grown  by  its  side,  but  this 
was  coarse  and  too  open,  lacking  the  full  centre 
of  the  above  variety.  By  growing  the  Improved 
Round-leaved  format  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  no  lack  of  material  for  the  salad-bowl,  and  it  is 
so  readily  blanched  by  tying  or  covering  with 
pots  that  there  is  no  need  to  lift  it  to  blanch  it.  I 
have  in  mild  winters  grown  this  variety  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  without  protection  of  any  kind. 
To  do  this  the  plants  must  not  be  large  or  full,  as 
the  centre  decays.  Strong  plants  put  out  in 
September  are  best  for  this  purpose,  getting  them 
of  a  fair  size  before  severe  weather  sets  in. — G. 
\^'vTII^:s. 

Tomato  cuttings.— Where  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  are  depended  on  for  the  first  supply  in 
spring  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  take  them. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  done  if  the  parent 
plants  have  been  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
the  disease,  or  the  probability  is  it  will  show 
itself  on  the  young  stock  directly  active  growth 
commences.  The  best  way  is  to  place  five  or  six 
cuttings  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  after  they  are 
rooted  to  give  them  a  position  close  to  the  glass 
in  an  intermediate  house.  In  January  these  may 
be  topped  again  and  a  fresh  batch  inserted ;  these 
will  emit  roots  quickly  and  yield  fruit  sooner 
than  plants  produced  from  seed,  although  the 
latter  continue  in  a  bearing  state  longer.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  strike  them  singly  in  small  pots, 
keejiing  them  in  the  same  through  the  winter, 
and  in  January  cut  off  the  lower  leaves  and  coil 
the  stems  round  the  sides  of  6-inch  pots,  securing 
them  with  wooden  pegs  and  filling  in  with  good 
loamy  soil  and  sand.  A  colony  of  new  roots  will 
then  be  emitted  from  the  layered  stem,  and  stout 
fruitful  growth  follow. — J.  C. 

Carrots. — As  with  so  many  other  things,  we 
are  getting  a  little  bewildered  over  Carrots.  Ordi- 
narily we  have  had  four  distinct  sections;  first 
the  Early  French  Horn,  short,  sturdy,  and  well 
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fitted  for  frames.  Next  came  the  Nantes,  or  larj^e 
French  Horn,  a  good  Heshy  variety,  of  some  ti 
inches  in  length,  blunt-ended,  and  capital  for 
summer  croi)j)nig.  Then  came  the  Intermediate, 
formerly  James's,  but  displaced  by  the  St.  Valery, 
so  well  known  as  the  Scarlet  Intermediate,  and 
a  very  beautiful  main-crop  Carrot  ;  and  finally 
the  long  tapering  forms,  such  as  Long  Surrey  and 
the  Altrincham.  Now  we  have  selections  of  some 
of  these,  also  some  the  product  of  intercrossing, 
so  that  defined  forms  become  obliterated  in  other 
forms,  and  it  is  very  ditticult,  so  refined  are  the 
differences,  to  tell  which  is  which.  A  small  e.xhi- 
bition  of  Carrots  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  0th 
included,  for  size,  almost  without  exception  some 
of  the  finest  and  handsomest  roots  we  have  ever 
had  exhibited,  and  well  merited  the  award  made. 
But  all  the  same,  for  all  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses most  of  these  very  beautiful  roots  were  far 
wo  large.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  could,  at  the 
proposed  vegetable  exhibition  next  year,  some- 
thing be  done  to  define  what  were  the  desired 
dimensions  of  vegetables  at  exhibitions,  and  thus, 
possibly,  give  some  check  to  the  production  of 
the  exuberant  growth  which  is  so  often  produced 
at  the  expense  of  quality  of  flesh  and  flavour. 
—A.  D. 

Remedy  for  the  Tomato  disease.— The 
long-continued  wet  weather  of  the  past  summer 
(1S!I4)  together  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  sun- 
shine has  had  a  disastrous  effect  this  year  on  the 
culture  of  Tomatoes  in  the  western  and  southern 
districts  of  France.  Almost  everywhere  they  have 
been  attacked  by  the  disease,  which  is  caused  by 
excess  of  moisture,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  has  sul- 
fered  in  consequence.  M.  Marinier  suggests  to 
us  the  following  method  of  counteracting  it  :  The 
plants  are  protected  from  wjt  by  means  of  cloches 
or  bell-glasses,  which  are  raised  on  three  stakes  as 
the  plants  increase  in  height,  care  being  taken  to 
have  these  properly  cut  back  in  the  following 
manner  :  When  the  plants  have  grown  4  inches 
high,  cut  them  back  so  that  they  will  not  produce 
more  than  three  or  four  branches  ;  afterwards, 
when  the  flowers  appear,  pinch  back  above  the 
flowers  and  also  remove  any  side  growths  that  may 
subsetjuently  issue  from  the  branches.  Should  a 
more  abundant  and  later-extending  crop  be  de- 
sired, one  or  two  of  the  side  growths  may  be  re- 
tained on  each  of  the  bunches,  and  these  should 
be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  others  as  soon 
as  the  earliest  set  fruits  have  ripened.  Plants 
raised  from  cuttings,  being  less  vigorous  in  growth, 
are  more  easily  worked  under  the  bell-glasses  and 
are  quite  as  productive  as  plants  which  are  raised 
from  seed. — Bevut  Morticote. 


.should  1)0  carefully  removed  from  the  tips  of 
each  shoot,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  tlireo  weeks 
new  liranchcs  will  appear.  If  these  leaves  are 
not  removed  tlio  plants  break  slowly  and  often 
very  irregularly.  Nine-iueh  pots  are  the  most 
suitable  for  the  plants  to  be  shifted  into,  these 
sutticing  for  the  first  summer,  and  perfect  drain- 
age is  essential,  as  the  plants  require  a  good 
deal  of  water  when  in  active  growth.  K. 
coccinea  thrives  well  iu  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
rough  iieat  and  one  of  fibrous  loam  ;  to  this  may 
be  added  a  liberal  sujjply  of  bone-meal,  road  grit, 
and  pieces  of  charcoal  the  size  of  horse  beaus. 
In  potting,  the  soil  should  be  firmly  rammed 
and  finally  soaked  with  water  to  settle  it  round 
the  ball.  Potting  completed,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a  light  structure  commanding  a 
night  temperature  of  50^,  rising  to  75°  or  80' 
with  sun  heat,  keeping  them  near  the  roof  glass 
and  supplying  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
throughout  the  day.  When  once  new  growth 
is  produced  freely,  abundance  of  air  by  day  and 
a  little  by  night  must  be  admitted.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  May  the  plants  may  be  assisted 
occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  a 
slight  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  bright 
weather  will  save  the  fleshy  leaves  from  sun- 
stroke. In  July  if  the  nights  are  mild  and 
dewy   the   plants   will   be  improved   by  being 
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KALOSANTHES  (CRASSULA)  COCCINEA. 

This,  one  of  the  mo-st  brilliant  and  useful  of  all 
crreenhouse  subjects,  is  now  less  frequently  met 
with  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  1  n  the  re- 
cords of  shows  held  at  Chiswick  and  Regent's 
Park  we  read  of  the  grand  specimens  of  Kalo- 
santhes  coccinea  which  appeared  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  Later  still  Mr.  John  Ward, 
of  Leyton,  exhibited  splendid  .specimens  of 
both  coccinea  and  Frederick  Debois  varieties, 
one  plant  of  the  latter  grown  by  him  being  fur- 
nished with  a  hundred  trusses  of  bloom. 

Being  a  native  of  the  Cape,  the  Kalosanthes 
enjoys  abundance  of  light  and  sun-heat,  and 
as  it  is  of  a  succulent  nature  it  requires  spe- 
cial treatment  in  autumn  in  order  to  secure  a 
thorough  maturation  of  the  wood,  a  conilition 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a  display  of  bloom. 
If  small  plants  having  each  several  strong 
shoots  can  be  procured,  tliey  should  have  their 
points  pinched  out  towards  the  end  of  February. 
To  facilitate  new  growth,  several  pairs  of  leaves 


Flowering  shout  of  Kalosanthes  {Crassula)  coccinea. 

placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
first  securing  the  shoots  to  neat  sticks.  In 
August  the  plants,  having  made  as  much  growtli 
as  can  be  ripened  that  season,  may  be  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  a  south  wall  to  induce  perfect 
and  early  maturity.  In  rainy  weather  the  pots 
must  be  laid  on  their  sides.  If,  however, 
plants  of  exhibition  size  are  r.^quired,  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  produce  bloom  till  the 
third  year  from  the  above-named  potting,  all 
shoots  being  again  pinched  for  new  growths 
the  following  spring.  For  wintering  the  plants 
no  place  is  better  than  a  cool,  dry  pit  from 
which  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  where  they 
can  Ije  fully  exposed  by  day  when  the 
weather  is  mild  even  in  midwinter.  Failing 
such  a  place,  a  light  position  near  the  glass  iu 
the  greenhouse  will  suit  them,  giving  only  suffi- 
cient water  during  winter  to  prevent  flagging. 
Not  only  are  the  flowers  of  the  Kalosanthes 
brilliant  and  fragrant,  but  they  last  long  in  full 
beauty,  sometimes  two  mouths.  The  plants 
will  not  endure  forcing.  J.   C. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  IiOrraine.— This  Be- 
gonia, which  was  shown  in  good  condition  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at 


the  Aejuarium  on  October  10,  was  last  October 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Itoyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  use- 
ful variety,  as  it  is  extremely  free  flowering,  forms 
a  neat  little  specimen  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
blooms  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  bright  rosy 
pink.  In  general  appearance  it  reminds  one  to  a 
certain  extent  of  John  Heal,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  so  richly  coloured.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine was  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and 
announced  by  him  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  soco- 
trana  and  B.  Dregei.  According  to  M.  Lemoine, 
the  cross  from  which  this  variet}-  originated  was 
eflected  in  January,  1891,  and  the  young  plants 
obtained  therefrom  were  in  full  flower  by  Novem- 
ber i:i  of  that  year.  In  February,  18'J2,  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  In  addition  to 
its  other  good  qualities  is  the  fact  that  it  blooms 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  when 
flowers  such  as  this  are  especially  valuable.  An- 
other Begonia  also  shown  in  good  condition  at  the 
Aquarium  was  B.  weltoniensis,  a  hybrid  raised 
many  years  ago  by  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  between 
the  white-flowered  B.  Dregei  and  the  peculiar 
orange-salmon-tinted  B.  Sutherlandi.  This  is 
valuable  for  flowering  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  blossoms  being  pink.  It  grows  freely  and  is 
of  good  habit,  while  the  foliage  is  also  very 
pretty.  Twenty  years  ago  this  Begonia  was 
grow  n  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  for  at 
that  time  it  was  brought  into  Covent  (iarden 
Market  in  considerable  numbers. — T. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. — Where  it  is  neces- 
sary that  bare  pillars  or  unsightly  pieces  of  wall 
in  conservatories  should  be  covered,  there  is  no 
better  plant  for  the  purpose  than  this  Cestrum. 
Not  only  is  it  in  flower  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  but  it  has  the  great  additional  advan- 
tage of  always  being  well  furnished  down  to 
the  ground.  One  sees  many  plants  used  in 
this  manner  rushing  to  the  top  of  the  house  and 
leaving  the  places  most  evident  to  the  eye  exposed 
This  is  a  plant  of  free  growth  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  it  bears  its  bright  orange-yellow 
flowers  in  crowded  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  From  last  August  up  to  the  present  time 
a  fine  specimen  upwards  of  20  feet  high  has  been 
flowering  freely  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
and  unless  aftected  by  fogs  it  will  keep  on  till 
the  middle  of  November.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  with  this  species  it  is  necessarj-  to  plant  it 
out  in  a  border,  giving  it  a  rich  loam  and  abund- 
ance of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  After 
it  has  done  flowering  it  should  be  pruned  back 
rather  hard  and  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few 
weeks.  Where  it  is  used  to  cover  a  jfiUar,  the 
leading  shoots  should  be  carefully  tied  up  as  they 
extend.  It  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as 
easily  as  a  Geranium.  For  a  couple  of  seasons  it 
may  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  shelf, 
but  it  is  too  gross  a  feeder  to  be  satisfactorily 
treated  permanently  as  a  pot  plant. 

Pelargoniums  of  tlie  Souvenir  de  Mi- 
rande  type  — The  fine  Pelargonium  named  Sou- 
venir de  Mirande,  and  which  is  now  well  known, 
has  formed  the  forerunner  of  an  interesting 
class.  The  many  kinds  were  recently  in  full 
beauty  with  Mr.  Cannell  in  his  Swanley  nursery. 
The  type,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  a  pinkish 
flower,  white  in  the  centre.  liner  than  this  is 
Mme.  Jules  Chretien,  the  flowers  individually 
large  and  borne  in  a  good  truss,  the  colour  a  very 
bright  scarlet,  tinted  with  blue  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  where  occurs  the  distinctive  white  eye,  so 
to  say,  of  the  class.  It  is  a  bright,  pleasing  kind. 
Another  variety  of  great  beauty  is  Mme.  de 
Bondeville,  the  flowers  of  delicate  colour,  pink 
against  white.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  worth  a  note 
for  its  bold  flowers,  scarlet  shaded  with  rose  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  petals,  the  lower  portion 
white,  whilst  N.  V.  Noulens  and  Jacques  Callot 
are  also  of  much  value,  especially  the  former. 
This  class  is  the  most  distinct  of  the  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, and  retains  its  character  well. 

Funkia  grandiflora  in  pots.— It  is  only  in 
such  summers  as  that  of  last  year,  which  are  all 
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too  uncommon,  that  we  may  hope  to  see  this 
plant  at  its  best  out-of-doors  in  gardens  generally. 
In  favoured  situations  it  (lowers  annually,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  flower-spikes  push  up,  only  to  be  cut 
down  by  frost,  or,  if  this  keeps  away,  the  flowers 
rot  before  they  expand.  The  remedy  is  to  grow 
it  in  a  pot,  and  surely  none  can  object,  though 
the  plant  itself  is  al  isolutely  hanly,  for  pot  culture 
enables  us  to  bring  its  flowers  to  perfection.  In 
pots  its  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  as  the  plants 
need  only  frame  protection  in  winter  to  keep  the 
frost  from  bursting  the  pots.  The  plants  must 
be  tolerably  pot-bound  to  induce  them  to  flower, 
otherwise  luxuriant  leafage  alone  will  appear. 
When  the  flower-spikes  are  showing,  then  the 
plants  may  be  fed  if  necessary.  Grown  in 
pots  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  it  flowers  regularly 
and  annually.  When  flowering  it  is  a  lovely  thing 
for  the  conservatory,  and  it  lasts  well  in  the  house. 
I  have  just  taken  out  a  plant  which  has  been  in 
the  house  several  weeks.  It  has  had  six  splendid 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  though  brought  in  when  the 
first  flowers  only  had  expanded,  every  bud  has 
opened.  It  is  quite  worth  growing  into  good 
specimens  to  stand  in  the  flower  garden  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Agapanthus,  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  much  appreciated  because  of  its 
fragrance. — A.  H. 

Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata. — A  specimen  of 
this  trained  up  a  rafter  of  the  conservatory  here 
a  few  years  ago  grew  so  rampant  that  it  had  to  be 
removed.  This  was  perhaps  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  drainage  of  the  border  being  com- 
.  posed  of  bones.  It  was  transferred  to  a  large  pet, 
and  now  does  duty  in  the  open  air  during  the 
-summer  month.s.  It  is  a  telling  plant  anywhere. 
Another  variegated  Fuchsia  grown  here  but  not 
noticed  in  your  article  is  the  silver-margined  old 
globosa.  Like  the  first,  it  is  by  no  means  new. 
I  have  had  it  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  fairly 
constant,  but  a  rather  weak  grower.  F.  aucub:v- 
folia  is  scarcely  worth  growing  for  the  variega- 
tion. It  is  so  fugitive — at  least  so  I  find  it.  For 
two  or  three  years  not  a  single  leaf  will  show  the 
variegation  ;  another  year  the  majority  will  de- 
velop the  white  centre.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  reason  of  this  is.  Perhaps  someone  can 
enlighten  me.  It  is  a  weak  grower  and  the 
flowers  are  very  poor,  as  gauged  by  the  great 
advances  since  its  advent.  Without  the  variega- 
tion it  is  a  very  inferior  plant.  —  .!.  M.,  Charmonth, 
Dorset. 

Chironia  ixifera. — This  is  a  neat  and  very 
pietty  South  African  plant,  of  which  there  are 
several  now  flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  The  plants  are  about  9  inches  high  and 
make  rounded  little  bushes  6  inches  or  more 
across  the  top,  which  is  thickly  studded  with 
flowers,  produced  at  the  apices  of  the  shoots  or  in 
the  leaf  axils  near  the  top.  The  stems  are  herba- 
ceous, and,  like  the  small,  linear,  decussate  leaves, 
bright  green.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and 
measure  about  1  inch  across,  the  five  rounded 
petals  being  of  a  clear,  bright  rose-purple,  in  con- 
trast with  which  are  the  equally  bright  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  As  an  easily  grown,  free- 
flowerfng  species,  this  Chironia  is  a  very  useful 
shelf  plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  blooming  as 
it  does  in  September  and  October.  It  can  be  pro- 
pagated readily  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  in 
spring,  and  thrives  in  a  compost  of  light  loam, 
peat  and  silver  sand.  The  Chironias  belong  to 
the  Gentian  family. — B. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  var.  corymbiflora. 

— This  is  perhaps  the  largest  flowered  and  most 
fragrant  of  Bouvardias.  It  diff'ers  considerably 
from  the  commoner  types  represented  so  ex- 
tensively in  gardens  by  varieties  like  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  Maiden's  Blush,  ifec. ,  whose 
flowers  are  small  and  borne  in  close,  compact 
raceme?  ;  whereas,  the  flowers  of  B.  Humboldti 
are  thrice  the  size,  the  racemes  being  lax  and 
comparativel}'  few-flowered.  The  flower  is  I J 
inches  irj  diameter  and  of  the  purest  white,  the 
.slender  corolla-tube  being  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  The  strong  delicious  odour  of  the  flowers  is 
like   that   of   Orange   blossom.      The   leaves   are 


dark  green,  smooth,  and  somewhat  Privet-like. 
This  variety  of  B.  Humboldti  was  put  into  com- 
merce by  Messrs.  Henderson  in  1874.  It  can  be 
very  successfully  grown  by  planting  out  in  early 
summer  on  a  prepared  bed  of  leaves  and  stable 
litter,  on  which  a  layer  G  inches  deep  of  sandy 
loam  has  been  placed.  When  -  first  put  out  the 
plants  should  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  kept 
rather  close.  As  they  become  established  air 
must  be  given  more  freel^',  and  eventually  the 
lights  should  be  removed  altogether  until  the 
plants  are  taken  up  and  repotted  in  early  Septem- 
ber. 


PLANTS    FOR   BACK   WALL  OF   STOVE. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  clothe  the  back  wall  of 
a  stove  the  instructions  given  on  p.  31G  will,  if 
carried  out  properly,  be  sure  to  yield  satisfactory 
results,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  encase  the  wall  in  the  way 
therein  detailed,  there  are  a  few  plants  that 
will  attach  themselves  to  the  wall  after  tlie 
manner  of  Ivy,  and  thus  form  a  covering  of 
ornamental  foliage,  which  is  fresh  and  attractive 
at  all  seasons.  From  the  liumid  atmosphere 
maintained  in  most  hothouses  the  back  walls 
are  very  moist,  and  when  in  this  condition  the 
plants  intended  for  clothing  grow  quickly 
thereon,  and  soon  cover  the  wall  with  a  mass 
of  foliage.  Several  climbing  Aroids  are  just  at 
home  under  conditions  such  as  these,  and  they 
will  not  only  grow  freely,  but  the  thoug-like 
roots  will  attach  themselves  to  the  wall  very  se- 
curely. One  of  the  best  is  Marcgraavia  para- 
doxa,  with  roundish,  unequally-sided  leaves 
from  4  inches  to  0  inches  across.  These  leaves, 
of  a  deep  green  tint,  are  arranged  in  a  very 
regular  manner,  and  are  pressed  flatly  against  the 
wall.  The  peculiarity  of  this  plant  does  not 
end  here,  for  the  leaves,  as  described  above,  sim- 
ply represent  the  juvenile  or  immature  form  of 
this  Aroid,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  thickens  out,  and 
large  divided  leaves,  like  those  of  Monstera  deli- 
ciosa,  are  then  produced.  Such  a  complete  change 
as  this  undergoes  is  very  interesting.  A  very 
good  illu.stration  of  this  plant,  showing  its  two 
stages  of  growth,  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
March  27,  1880.  Pothos  celatocaulis,  an  ally 
of  the  above,  has  the  leaves  as  closely  adpressed 
to  the  wall  as  those  of  the  Marcgraavia.  It  is, 
however,  (piite  distinct,  the  loaves  being  oblong 
in  shape  and  5  inches  or  G  inches  long.  They 
are  of  a  very  deep  green  tint,  and  are 
so  closely  arranged  on  the  stem,  that  the 
base  of  one  leaf  slightly  overlaps  its  neighbour. 
Another  plant  known  as  Marcgraavia  dubia  is 
just  at  home  under  similar  conditions.  In  this 
the  leaves  are  much  smaller  and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  preceding.  They  are  arranged  iii 
a  very  regular  manner  on  either  side  of  the 
stem,  which  quickly  mounts  up  to  a  consider- 
able height  without  branching,  and  thus  pre- 
sents a  very  curious  appearance  when  clothed 
from  base  to  summit  with  leaves  that  vary  but 
little  in  size  and  still  less  in  the  regularity  of 
their  arrangement.  Scindapsus  pictus,  with  un- 
equally-sided leaves,  in  shape  something  like 
those  of  a  Begonia  and  in  colour  dark  green, 
with  u-regularly  shaped  greyish  white  blotches, 
and  a  second  form  (Scindapsus  argyrajus)  in 
which  they  are  altogether  of  a  silvery  grey,  will 
gi-ow  freely  and  secure  themselves  in  jiosition, 
but  they  are  of  a  looser  style  of  growth  than 
those  previously  mentioned.  Much  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  some  of  the  Philoden- 
drons,  one  of  which,  P.  raelauochrysum,  from 
the  colour  of  the  foliage,  contrasts  very  markedly 
with  the  Scindapsus.  The  leaves  of  P.  nielano- 
chrysum  are  of  a  deep  olive-green,  overspread 
Vv-ith  a  peculiar  .satiny  lustre.     This  applies  only 


to  the  older  leaves,  as  when  young  they  are  of  a 
lighter  tint  and  still  more  satiny.  Many  other 
Aroids  are  also  available  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  totally  different  class  of  plants  very  useful 
for  covering  walls  where  damjj  and  partially 
shaded  is  the  little  creeping  Fig,  Ficus  repens, 
and  its  immediate  allies.  Besides  the  ordinary 
F.  repens  there  is  the  variety  minima,  which  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type,  though  it 
grows  freely.  VVheii  first  taking  possession  of 
a  wall  the  slender  shoots  quickly  run  over 
the  surface  like  a  delicate  green  tracery,  and 
when  they  in  turn  branch  out  a  considerably 
space  is  soon  covered.  Ficus  rejiens  is  looser 
in  habit,  while  a  third  form  known  as  F. 
radicans  is  still  more  so.  One  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planting  climbers  such  as  these  is 
that  they  do  not  need  any  great  amount  of 
space  for  the  roots,  and  this  is  sometimes  an 
important  consideration.  When  once  e.stal)lished 
the  plants  derive  the  greater  part  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  aerial  i-outs,  which  run 
over  the  moistened  surface  of  the  wall,  to  which 
they  are  firmly  attached.  I  once  saw  a  wall 
covered  with  the  jilauts  above  mentioned  that 
were  all  doing  well,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
connection  with  the  earth  was  comi>letely  cut 
off.  The  plants  were  in  the  first  place  all  in 
pots,  which  were  simply  stood  at  the  base  of 
the  wall  intended  to  be  covered  and  the  shoots 
secured  thereto  by  a  few  nails.  Then  as  the 
shoots  grew  they  attached  themselves  firmly  to 
the  wall,  and  after  a  time  when  thoroughly 
established  they  were  cut  ott'  just  at  the  base 
and  the  pots  removed.  They  did  not  seem  to 
mind  the  check,  and  continued  to  grow  freely 
over  the  surface  of  the  wall  from  the  moisture 
on  which  they  derived  the  whole  of  their 
nourishment.  In  another  case  a  narrow  border 
was  taken  out  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  the 
climbers  ])lanted  therein.  The  border  was 
made  up  of  suitable  compost,  and  in  this  way 
the  jjlants,  I  think,  grew  better  than  where 
confined  in  pots.  One  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
when  selecting  such  plants  as  are  herein  men- 
tioned for  covering  walls  is  that  they  are  all 
moisture  lovers,  and  as  walls  vary  a  good  deal 
in  this  respect,  in  some  cases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  syringe  them  ]3retty  freely,  at  all  events 
till  the  plants  are  well  established  in  iiosition. 
H.  P. 

Carnation  La  Reine. — I  wrote  last  year  in 
praise  of  this  new  white  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tion, and  I  am  now  induced  to  send  another  note, 
as  I  think  it  should  be  grown  by  everyone  de- 
sirous of  having  choice  Carnations  in  winter.  The 
plant  is  a  remarkably  free  grower,  spring-struck 
cuttings  making  large  plants  by  the  autumn.  I 
put  in.  a  few  cuttings  of  La  Reine  last  December, 
plunging  the  jiots  in  a  slight  bottom  heat  in  the 
Pine  stove.  They  rooted  readily,  were  gradually 
hardened  oft',  potted  on,  and  at  the  ]iresent  time 
are  large  bushes  smothered  with  blooms  and  buds. 
The  individual  flowers  have  a  handsomely  fringed 
edge  and  a  fragrant  clove  scent.  I  look  upon  La 
Reine  as  the  greatest  actjuisition  amongst  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  of  recent  years. — J.  Craw- 
FORli. 

Canna  Konigin  Charlotte. — Either  under 
the  above  name  or  that  of  Queen  Charlotte  this 
beautiful  variety  of  Canna  has  been  shown  at 
many  of  the  exhibitions  during  the  present  season, 
and  at  the  Aquarium  on  October  10  it  stood  out 
conspicuous  from  all  its  associates.  Taken  alto- 
gether it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  the 
Cannas  that  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  is  most 
probably  a  seedling  from  that  popular  variety 
Mme.  Crozy,  which  in  many  resjiects  it  much  re- 
sembles, but  at  the  same  time  diti'ers  therefrom  in 
several  features,  one  of  the  most  inqiortant  being 
the  increased  width  of  the  golden  band  which  is 
around  the  elge  of  all  the  petals.     At  the  present 
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it  is  rather  expensive,  but  when  propagated  to  a 
greater  extent  it  will  no  doubt  be  much  souj^ht 
after.  Though  there  is  now  a  vast  number  of 
varieties,  some  of  them  run  each  other  very  closely, 
and  a  selection  of  half  a  dozen  sorts  made  up  of 
this  variety,  one  deep  crimson,  such  as  Al|)honse 
Bouvier,  a  yellow  flower  dotted  with  red  of  the 
type  of  Progression  orComtesse  de  I'P^toile,  one  of 
an  amber  tint  in  the  way  of  Paul  Bruant,  one 
orange-scarlet,  of  which  Princesse  de  Lusignan 
may  be  quoted  as  an  examfile,  and  a  red  flower, 
flaked  gold,  after  the  manner  of  Mar(|uise  Arthur 
de  I'Aigle,  will  embrace  a  representative  of  most 
of  the  tyiies  that  are  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
— H.  P. 

Tecoma  Smithi.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  it  becomes  more  widely  distributed  this 
Tecoma  will  take  rank  as  a  popular  greenhouse 
subject.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  plants  whose 
blooms  are  almost  uniformly  beautiful,  but  which 
are  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  shyest-flower- 
ing the  gardener  has  to  deal  with.  T.  Smithi, 
however,  whilst  it  possesses  all  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  Tecomas,  differs  from  the  rest  in 
being  as  free  flowering  as  anyone  could  desire, 
for  if  grown  properly  it  flowers  through  two  or 
three  of  the  dullest  months  in  the  year.  It  does 
this  under  the  cloudy  skies  of  England.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Guilfoyle,  of  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gar- 
den, reports  that  in  Australia  it  flowers  during 
at  least  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  hybrid 
origin  of  this  plant,  at  first  in  doubt,  has 
been  authenticated  ;  it  was  raised  in  Australia  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Smith  from  T.  velutina  and  T.  capen- 
sis.  It  is  of  sturdy  habit,  and  does  not  in  a  small 
state  show  any  tendency  towards  the  rambling 
growth  of  many  Tecomas.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, with  the  leaflets  toothed.  The  raceme  is 
terminal,  and  separates  into  several  branches, 
each  bearing  numerous  flowers  ;  some  of  the 
largest  racemes  [jroduced  have  measured  8  inches 
in  length  by  6  inches  in  width.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  slightly  reflexed  at  the  mouth,  and  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  colour.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
so  tar  as  regards  the  production  of  flowers,  is  that 
it  should  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion during  three  or  four  of  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year.  Several  plants  are  in  bloom  now  at 
Kew. 

Pelargonium  Van  Beneden.— I,arge  and 
handsome  varieties  of  the  popular  zonal  Pelargo- 
nium continue  to  be  raised  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  we  have  almost  ceased  to  expect  new 
colours.  M.  Bruant  has  sent  us  a  kind  to  try 
bearing  the  above  name.  It  seems  to  us  new 
in  colour  and  very  pretty.  Its  flower-trusses  are 
of  good  size,  and  the  general  tone  of  colour  is  dark 
crimson,  but  about  the  centre  of  the  flower  there 
are  a  decided  orange  tint  and  a  slight  tinge  of  pale 
purple,  a  harmonious  blending  of  shades  not  easy 
to  describe,  but  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the 
eye. 

Foinciana  pulcherrima — This  isavery  bright 
stove  plant  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  although  very 
old,  having  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies 
as  long  ago  as  1691.  There  are  only  three  species 
in  the  family  which  come  from  the  warmer  dis- 
tricts of  India  and  Africa,  the  present  kind  being 
now  in  bloom.  The  pinnate  leafage  is  of  a  fine 
green  shade,  and  sets  oft  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  red,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
orange-yellow,  and  produced  in  terminal  racemes. 
P.  regia  is  called  the  Royal  Peacock  flower,  and 
in  its  native  home,  Madagascar,  attains  the  height 
of  a  large  tree.  Its  racemes  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers  are  very  distinct.  It  is  a  pity  one  does 
not  see  more  of  such  interesting  plants  as  P.  pul- 
cherrima in  gardens. 

Bessera  elegans.— One  does  not  see  this  sum- 
mer and  autumn-flowering  plant  too  often  in 
greenhouses.  In  the  warmer  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England  it  is  hardy,  but,  as  a  rule,  must 
be  grown  in  pots,  those  5  inches  in  diameter  being 
the  more  suitable.  The  leaves  of  this  Mexican 
plant,  from  whence  it  came  about  the  year  ISoU, 
are  narrow,  and  the  slender  erect[stems  each  carry 


an  umbel  of  red  or  scarlet  flowers,  which  remain 
in  beauty  over  a  long  season.  There  is,  however, 
diversity  in  colour,  some  flowers  having  white 
markings.  For  some  time  after  its  first  introduc- 
tion this  Bessera  was  lost  to  cultivation,  but  re- 
introduced about  1S80. 
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IRIS    OCHROLEUCA. 

There    are    few    handsomer   or  more   stately 
denizens  of  a  herbaceous  border  than  tlie  Iris 


Iris  ochi-oleuca.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
II  plwtogi-upli  hy  Mr.  Qreenwood  Piin,  Duhlin. 

which  is  figured  in  the  annexed  cut.  It  is  an 
old  jilant  in  our  gardens,  having  been  mentioned 
in  Miller's  dictionary  under  the  name  of  I.  orien- 
talis  in  1708,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  become 
common,  and  there  are,  I  think,  not  a  few  good 
gai'dens  where  it  is  unknown.  A  coloured 
plate  appeared  in  The  Gaeden,  vol.  xxxviii. 
This  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  its  colouring,  but 
not,  of  course,  of  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
foliage  is  tall  and  slender,  about  4  feet  long, 
and  conies  up  in  a  most  graceful  twist.  The 
spikes  usually  bear  four  or  five  flowers,  and 
some  reach  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  strong 
clumps  producing  four  or  five  spikes.     It  does 


not  seem  particular  as  to  moisture  in  the  soil. 
I  never  tried  it  in  a  bog  from  want  of  i  ijiportunity, 
but  I  think  it  likes  clay  rather  than  sand.  I 
expect  to  have  a  little  seed  to.  give  away  if  any- 
one cares  to  experiment  with  a  shjw-lilooming 
thing  like  this.  Greenwood  Pi.m. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
October  ixowers.— No  one  family  can  show 
such  a  wonderful  profusion  of  flower  throughout 
October  as  the  Starworts;  indeed,  October  is  their 
special  month,  particularly  in  a  se.ison  like  the 
present,  when  the  damp,  sunless  weather  in  July 
and  August  was  conducive  to  very  vigorous 
growth  and  a  late  development  of  flower  buds. 
Where  there  is  only  room  for  a  few  it  is  difficult 
out  of  the  many  good  things  catalogued  to  make 
a  judicious  selection  ;  each  planter  will  be  guided 
by  his  particular  requirements  and  plant  ac- 
cordingly. The  selection  of  plants  of  a  certain 
height  is  not,  it  may  be  noted,  so  important 
now  we  know  that  by  cutting  them  over  when 
they  are  some  2  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
regulation  height  is  considerably  reduced.  The 
display  of  flower  is  not  affected  thereby,  but  the 
mass  rather  increased.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  individual  blooms  are  so  large  on  the  cut- 
back plants.  Just  now  we  have  Robert  Parker, 
roseus  and  panieulatus  W.  J.  Grant  in  great 
beauty,  and  the  two  first  named  are  in  dense 
masses  over  6  feet  in  height.  I  had  to  shift 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  collection  of  Starworts  last 
winter  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  rabbits,  but 
the  dividing  and  replanting  were  carefully  per- 
formed, and  they  have  not  felt  the  removal,  but 
rather  seem  all  the  more  vigorous.  Anemone 
japonica  alba  is  one  of  our  best  October  flowers,  and 
has  been  planted  very  largely  of  late  years.  In  a 
very  large  collection  of  wreaths  and  crosses  that 
came  under  my  notice  the  other  day  I  found  it 
was  verj-  much  used  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  enter 
more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  almost  every 
wreath.  It  is  not  such  a  root-rambler  as  the  rose- 
coloured  variety,  but  is  a  very  accommodating 
plant,  doing  well  in  most  soils  provided  they  are 
fairly  good.  For  the  background  of  large  borders 
let  me  recommend  clumps  of  this  Anemone 
associated  with  the  rosy  and  lilac  Starworts 
mentioned  above.  Dahlias  rank  among  the  best 
of  October  flowers,  that  is  where  steps  are  taken, 
to  preserve  them  from  injury  from  early  frosts. 
To  enable  one  to  cover  satisfactorily,  a  quantity 
may  be  grown  together  on  a  border  with  a  hedge, 
or,  better  still,  a  few  nice  plants  of  Lawson's 
Cypress  as  a  background.  We  were  nearly 
caught  napping  on  the  evening  of  September  29, 
but,  fortunately,  stakes  and  cross  pieces  were 
read}-  to  hand,  and  these  being  fixed,  a  piece  of 
tiffany  on  the  top  made  all  secure.  Occasional 
plants  standing  out  alone  and  unprotected  were 
badly  cut.  The  double  forms  of  Helianthus  are 
past  their  best,  but  plenty  of  flower  yet  remains 
on  doronicoides,  a  very  tall  variety,  that  wants  a 
place  quite  at  the  back  of  a  border  and  to  be 
lightly  tied  to  some  tall  stakes  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  over.  The  annual  new  miniature  Sun- 
flower is  also  (October  10)  still  flowering  freely, 
and,  given  a  spell  of  mild  weather,  will  last  well  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  Where  late  3'ello\v  flowers 
are  in  request,  both  these  Sunflowers  and  H.  hvti- 
florus  may  find  a  place  on  the  borders.  Clumps 
of  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  were  thinned  out 
and  the  strong  growths  pinched  back  early  in  the 
season,  the  result  being  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
height,  the  flowering  season  also  being  slightly 
retarded.  Fuchsias,  both  named  varieties  that 
are  treated  as  annuals  and  the  hardy  outdoor  va- 
rieties, are  still  flowering  freelj'.  Of  the  latter  I 
like  F.  gracilis  the  best,  it  being  of  very  free  and 
yet  graceful  habit.  Where  several  clumps  of  this 
variety  are  comparatively  close  together,  Nicoti- 
ana  atfinis  may  be  planted  in  quantity  between 
them,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

Writing  above  of  the  autumn  protection  of 
Dahlias  reminds  one  of  the  complaints  often  made 
as  to  the  annual  loss  of  Arundo  conspicua.     It 
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does  not  S5em  to  be  generalU-  known  that  this  can 
be  prevented  by  tying  up  the  grass,  sxy,  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  or  before  the  advent 
of  severe  frost.  Place  a  stout  stake,  or,  better 
still,  a  stout  iron  rod  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  and  tie  the  grass  to  this, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  the  top  and  forming  a 
pyramid  or  cone ;  this  prevents  the  frost  de- 
Btroj'ing  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  keeps  it  sound 
through  the  winter.  When  once  a  fine  mass  of 
this  elegant  Grass  is  obtained  it  mikes  such  a 
brave  show  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  as 
to  make  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  retain  it  in 
perfection.  The  true  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium 
argenteum)  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  hardy, 
but  is  nothing  like  so  graceful  either  in  foliage  or 
flower-spike  as  the  Arundo. 

Turning  to  plants  of  dwarfer  habit  that  are 
often  bright  and  gay  in  October,  the  varieties  of 
Scabious  among  annuals  are  possibly  about  as 
good  as  anything  we  have.  Sown  rather  late  in 
spring  and  planted  on  a  fairly  good  border,  either 
rai.\ed  or  in  separate  colours,  thej-  afford  a  nice  lot 
of  cut  bloom  when  other  flowers  are  rather  scarce. 
The  long-sustained  flowering  of  the  Marguerite 
Carnations  renders  this  section  very  valuable  for 
late  cutting,  and  the  practice  now  much  in  vogue 
of  lifting  and  potting  a  batch  has  the  efiect  of  still 
further  prolonging  the  season.  I  have  heard 
complaints  that  under  these  conditions  they  have 
developed  the  Carnation  disease  rather  badly,  but 
I  have  not  been  troubled  with  it  on  lifte:!  plants 
of  this  variety.  There  are  few  more  useful  things 
at  this  season  than  a  good  breadth  of  Mignonette  ; 
to  secure  this  it  should  bs  sown  on  a  firm,  fairly 
holding  border  a?  opposed  to  one  where  the  soil 
is  light  and  dry.  Under  the  last-named  conditions 
plants  are,  a?  a  rule,  dead  or  dying  by  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn.  We  invariably  give  Mignonette  a 
rather  holding  soil  and  a  firm  seed  bed  in  pots, 
but  are  apt  to  forget  that  similar  conditions  are 
essential  for  the  thorough  development  and  lasting 
display  of  the  plant  out  of  doors. 

If  any  planting  is  contemplated  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  it  may  be  pushed  forward  at  any  time 
when  opportunity  offers,  especially  in  those  places 
where  deciduous  trees  abound  in  large  pleasure 
grounds  and  labour  is  rather  scarce.  There  wdl 
presently  be  plenty  of  leaf-raking  and  swoepincr 
occupying  labour  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  then  it  often  happens  that  frost  has  its 
grip  on  the  earth  and  planting  is  impossible.  We 
have  generally  a  small  stock  of  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  raised  from  cuttings  to  fill  vacant  spaces, 
and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  them  to  hand  to  fill 
up  well,  they  are  planted  thinly,  and  something 
in  the  way  of  flowering  plants,  as  Fo.xgloves,  dotted 
between  them  for  a  few  seasons  until  the  shrubs 
have  covered  the  ground.  Some  of  the  Lilies, 
the  Cap3  Hyacinth  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  are  also  thoroughly  at  home  under  such 
conditions.  Where  the  sod  is  inclined  to  be  light 
and  dry  it  is  advisable  when  transplanting,  espe- 
cially with  established  plants  and  those  things 
that  have  comparatively  little  fibre,  to  use  extra 
care  to  keep  the  roots  from  drying  out  and  to 
sprinkle  with  a  little  w.iter  before  filling  in.  This, 
together  with  a  little  moist  manure  shaken  round 
the  roots,  will  generally  set  the  plants  goinu-,  and 
is  decidedly  better  than  soakings  of  water,  espe- 
cially if  the  lifting  has  been  attended  with  a 
rather  considerable  curtailing  of  the  roots.  Also 
in  all  cases  where  plants  are  transferred  from  a 
comparatively  shidy  position  to  one  where  thev 
get  the  full  power  of  the  sun  it  is  advisable  to 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground  well  after  plant- 
ing, especially  given  a  dry  sandy  soil  and  a  non- 
retentive  subsoil.  E.  BtiRRELL. 

Claremont. 


Swaet  Pea  calture. — Mr.  Eckford,  oF  Wem, 
Salop,  now  80  well  known  for  the  many  fine  varie- 
ties of  Sweet  Peas  he  has  raised,  in  replying  to  us 
as  to  their  good  cultivation  says  :  "I  do  not  like 
the  Celery  trench  fashion.  If  the  g.-ouud  is  in  a 
tolerably  good  stateof  cultivation,  that  is,  has  been 
fairly  well  dug,  simply  put  on  a  fair  coat  of  stable 


manure  and  dig  deep  now,  leaving  it  rough.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  when  the  soil  is  in  goool  con- 
dition, thoroughly  break  with  a  fork,  which  will 
be  sufficient  preparation  for  the  seed.  To  obtain 
the  best  results,  clumps  of  two  or  three  plants  at 
1  yard  or  2  yards  apart  are  better  than  continuous 
rows.  In  staking  put  three  or  four  bushy  stakes 
thus  :  :  round  the  clump,  but  well  away  from 
the  plants,  which  should  have  a  few  smaller  sticks 
to  lead  them  up  to  the  taller  ones.  Round 
the  whole  put  a  string  or  bit  of  wire  to  keep  them 
together,  so  that  when  the  plants  have  grown  up 
a  sort  of  cone  may  be  formed.  The  sticks  should 
be  if  possible  8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  as  planted  in 
this  way  the  Peas  will,  if  mulched  with  half-spent 
manure  or  any  kind  of  refuse  to  protect  the  roots 
from  hot  sun,  &c.,  grow  very  strong  and  tall,  and 
if  the  flowers  are  cut  close  every  morning,  so  that 
no  seed  can  form,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  till 
the  frost  puts  an  end  to  them.  Should  the  weather 
prove  dry,  a  soaking  of  weak  manure  water  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season  would  be  benefi- 
cial. Should  they  from  excessive  growth  get  un- 
tid3',  take  the  hedge  shears  and  clip  them  over 
neatly  ;  they  will  in  a  few  days  throw  out  fresh 
growths  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  If  this  way 
of  growing  Sweet  Peas  is  adopted,  it  is  a  good 
[ilan  to  put  the  seed  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  to  plant  them 
out;  in  doing  so  make  the  ground  very  firm  about 
them — they  delight  in  firm  ground.  If  the  we.ather 
be  dry  tread  well  in.  If  this  plan  be  followed  we 
shall  hear  nothing  of  pink  Mrs.  Sankey,  which  I 
feel  certain  is  the  result  of  starvation.'' 


SWEET  PEAS  AT  TYNNINGHAME. 

Mr.  Brotherston  thus  writes  us  concerning  his 
mode  of  treatment  to  obtain  the  handsome 
blooms  of  Sweet  Peas  referred  to  in  Tub 
Gariien  of  October  13,  p.  335  : — 

Your  climate  is,  I  am  afraid,  against  you 
having  Sweet  Peas  fine  at  this  late  season.  Mr. 
Eckford  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  con- 
fessed to  be  unable  to  grow  them  so  fine.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  previously  seen  the  flowers 
of  his  own  Peas  grown  to  so  large  a  size  or  so  fine 
in  colour.  The  blooms  were  then  much  finer 
than  those  I  sent  you  the  other  day.  Visitors 
have  been  etjually  impressed  with  their  beautj'. 
In  Scottish  gardens  the  later  and  better  forms  are 
hardly  known.  Grow  the  plants  singly,  allowing 
each  plenty  of  room,  isolating  it  indeed.  If  you 
are  able  to  get  plenty  of  good  loam,  allow  each 
plant  one  and  a  half  barrowfuls,  and  of  leaf  soil 
half  a  barrowful,  incorporating  these  with  the  top 
spit  of  the  garden  soil.  Heavy  dressings  of  manure 
produce  rank  growth  when  the  plants  are  j'oung. 
I  prefer  to  adil  manure  as  a  surface  dressing,  ni^- 
favourite  manures  for  this  purpose  being  soot, 
pigeon  manure,  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Peat  litter  which  has  passed 
through  a  stable  is  also  good.  Manure  water  will 
of  course  be  also  beneficial.  For  training  on, 
nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  dead  Si)ruce 
Fir  for  each  plant.  Pinching  is  important,  as 
it  not  only  keeps  the  plant  within  bounds,  but 
all  through  the  season  it  causes  the  formation 
of  young  flowering  growths.  Seeding  is  so 
fatal  to  the  production  of  bloom,  and  exhausts 
the  energies  of  the  plant  so  rapidly  and  imme- 
diately, that  in  hot  weather  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  remove  every  flower  and  opening  bud  rather 
than  risk  leaving  them  to  form  seed-pods.  A 
position  little  exposed  to  continuous  sunshine  will 
be  advantageous.  I  would  also  make  a  late  sowing 
about  the  middle  of  June,  or  perhaps  even  later,  al- 
ways, however,  allowing  each  plant  plenty  of  room. 
Some  sorts  are  less  given  to  form  seed-pods  than 
others.  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Cardinal  pro- 
duce seed  the  most  freely  here.  Orange  Prince, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Mrs.  Sankey,  and  Blanche 
Burpee  are  shy  to  set. 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  pinky  blooms  Mrs. 
Sankey  produces  with  "  E.  M."  and  with  "  A.  H. " 
are  caused  simply  by  the  plants  being  exhausted 
either    by   seed   bearing,    or    because    no   young 


growths  are  kept  going  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of 
the  plants.  Could  we  see  them  we  might  find  the 
stems  and  side  shoots  thin  and  hard. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

OCTOIIER  10,    U   AND    12. 

The  October  show  of  this  .society  was  not  large  as 
regards  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  individual 
flowers  were  exceptionally  fine.  Many  miscel- 
laneous groups  were  shown,  particularly  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  so  that  the  Rjyal  Aquirium  was 
well  filled. 

There  were  three  classes  for  plants,  one  for  a 
group,  arranged  for  effect,  to  till  a  space  of  72 
superficial  feet.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Wells,  Redhill,  who  had  a  display  of  flowers  of 
very  fine  colour,  but  scarcely  efleetive  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  second  prize  group  from  Mr.  Steven-s, 
Putnej',  being  more  pleasing  in  the  arrangement. 
In  cases  where  a  group  is  to  be  simply  for  effect, 
the  beauty  of  the  individual  flowers  should  not  be 
considered. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  in  the  leading 
classes,  there  being  many  exhibitors.  The  chief 
class  was  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese  va- 
rieties, not  less  than  eighteen  sorts,  the  first  prize 
being  worthily  given  to  Mr.  Wells,  who  had 
exceptionally  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
William  Seward,  La  Cherine  (deep  yellow).  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  Lizzie  Seward,  William  Tricker, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Kentish  Yellow,  Excelsius, 
Mile.  Therese  Rey,  F.  W.  Flight,  Dorothy  Frank - 
land  (a  very  good  yellow-coloured  Japanese  va- 
riety), Chas.  Shrimpton,  Prof.  Wittmack,  John 
Shrirapton,  Edith  Rowbottom,  E.  Molyneux, 
Thos.  Hewitt  (creamy  white,  bold  petal)  and  W. 
H.  Lincoln.  A  very  good  second  in  the  sharp 
competition  was  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Carlisle,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  who 
had  very  good  blooms,  especially  of  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Mile.  There.se  Rey,  W.  Tricker,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  E.  Molyneux,  W.  Seward  and  Sunflower, 
whilst  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Cox.  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trotter,  Bnckenden 
(Jrange,  Hertford.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  R. 
Williams,  The  Piiory,  Hornsey,  was  first.  His 
flowers  were  fully  open,  not  half  expanded,  as  in 
some  stands,  and  the  competition  was  extremely 
good.  The  finest  varieties  were  Primrose  I^eague, 
Wm.  Tricker,  Puritan,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Utopia, 
G.  (!.  Schwabe,  Louise,  Mr.  W.  Seago,  a  full  flower, 
dense,  rose,  with  silvery  revcise.  Mile.  Therese 
Rey,  Ed.  Rey,  and  Commandant  Blusset,  deep 
carmine,  bufl'  reverse.  A  good  second  was  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Mr.  W.  Collins  third.  Mr.  Rowbottom 
was  also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  six  varieties,  and  considering  the  earliness 
of  the  season,  the  flowers  were  of  great  merit, 
being  far  more  in  character  than  the  majority 
exhibited  of  this  section.  His  chief  kinds  were 
Baron  Hirsch,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mens.  R.  Bahuant  and  Mrs. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Jas.  Agate,  Havant,  who  was  jjlaced 
second,  had  good  flowers  of  M.  R.  Bahuant  and 
Mme.  Darrier,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
panded in  many  cases.  We  should  have  liked  to 
see  more  competition  in  the  classes  for  pompons, 
the  flowers  from  Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Albans,  being  worth  a  note.  Such  kinds  as  Mrs. 
CuUingford,  Blushing  Bride,  Mme.  E.  Lefort, 
Lyon,  (iolden  Fleece,  Alice  Butcher  and  La 
Vierge,  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
September  kinds,  were  of  note. 

Amateurs  showed  well.  The  best  twelve  blooms 
of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  were  tho.se  from 
Mr.  E.  Tickner,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Watney, 
Shermanbury  House,  Reigate,  the  flowers  being 
in  good  character,  especially  those  of  William 
Seward,  President  Borel,  Bouquet  des  Dames, 
Hamlet,  Edwin  Beckett,  Mons.  Freeman,  Excel- 
cius,  Fanny  Boucharlat,   E.  Molyneux,  and  Anna 
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Hartshorn,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  L. 
Turk,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Boney,  Cholmeley  Lodge, 
Highgate ;  Mr.  J.  Knapp,  gardener  to  Mr.  Amsden, 
Croydon,  third.  In  the  cla.«s  for  six  blooms  Mr. 
W.  Amies,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  was  first  with 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Harman-Payne  and  others,  but 
they  were  rather  coarse,  especially  the  kind  named. 
There  were  several  other  classes  of  less  importance, 
however,  than  those  mentioned.  Amongst  those 
for  single-handed  gardeners  we  must  commend 
the  first  prize  six  flowers  of  Japanese  varieties  from 
Mr.  Turk,  which  comprised  Mile.  Lacroix,  W. 
Tricker,  Sunflower,  Florence  Davis  and  Mr.  \V. 
H.  Atkinson  ;  Mr.  E.  Trickner  second. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  show 
consisted  of  the  table  decorations,  which  occupied 
much  space,  and  evinced  more  taste  than  usual  in 
arrangement.  The  largest  class  was  for  a  table  of 
bouquets,  wreaths,  &c.,  the  first  prize  consisting 
of  a  silver-gilt  medal  and  £3,  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke 
Newington.  There  was  a  bold  display,  the  Chry- 
santhemums being  well  mixed,  especially  orange- 
yellow  and  bronze.  Another  important  class  was 
for  three  vases  or  epergnes,  the  premier  award 
being  again  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chard,  whose 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  were  delightfully  blended, 
and  a  good  second  was  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  the  richer  crimson  and  bronze 
tones  being  well  blended,  whilst  the  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Scale,  Vine  Nursery,  Seven- 
oaks.  For  one  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  a 
tasteful  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Elstree, 
Herts,  Mr.  \V.  Mole,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  being  second  and  third  respectively. 
Miscellaneous. 

This  formed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Many  of  the  exhibits  have  been  previously 
described  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  on  the  previous  Tuesday. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  received  a  silver  gilt 
medal  for  his  excellent  Crotons,  flowering  Cannas, 
and  miscellaneous  plants,  which  have  been  already 
described.  The  noble  collection  of  Cladiolus  spikes 
from  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  re- 
ceived a  like  award,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the 
dull  light  of  the  Boyal  Aquarium  to  see  the  many 
ex(iuisite  shades  of  colour.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  (ireen  Lane,  Lewisham, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, such  as  the  now  popular  Lady  Fitz- 
wygram,  Gaspard  Boucharlat,  rich  bronzy  yel- 
low, gold  reverse,  and  Edwin  Rowbottom,  rich 
yellow.  Mrs.  Conway  is  a  promising  Japan- 
ese kind,  the  flowers  noD  large,  but  refined, 
full,  and  tender  in  colour,  with  pale  yellow 
florets,  deepening  to  a  richer  shade  towards 
the  base.  The  blooms,  too,  of  Duke  of  York, 
Avalanche,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  Louise,  the  petals 
broad,  and  pinkish  in  shade,  President  Borel 
and  G.  C.  Schwabe  were  worthy  of  mention  (sil- 
ver medal).  A  large  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms, 
comprising  show,  Cactus  and  other  sections,  came 
from  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham.  The  flowers  were 
remarkably  fine,  considering  the  past  weather 
(silver  medal).  A  similar  award  also  went  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  who  had  a  large  bank  of 
Asters  (Starworts),  representing  all  the  leading 
kinds  in  cultivation,  and  Dahlia  blooms.  Mr.  W. 
Wells  had  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
staged  with  their  own  leafage,  and  we  must  also 
mention  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  variety, 
with  two  Carnations,  Mary  and  Reginald  Godfrey, 
from  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon.  These  are 
described  in  our  report  of  the  R.H.S.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a  collection  of 
Starworts  (Asters),  Tritomas,  and  other  things, 
also  a  collection  of  fruit,  including  superb  clusters 
of  the  comparatively  new  Grapes  Lady  Hutt  and 
Appley  Towers.  The  former  is  a  white  Grape 
raised  from  seed  saved  from  Black  Alicante  and 
Gros  Colman,  the  bunches  being  medium  in  size 
and  tapering,  the  colour  clear  amber,  whilst  the 
black  variety,  Appley  Towers,  came  from  the 
same  cross.  It  is  a  fine  winter  Grape,  and  easy, 
comparatively,  to  colour  (silver  medal). 

A  superb  collection  of  hardy  fruit  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  compris- 


ing over  250  dishes.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  most 
de.servedly  awarded,  the  finest  fruits  being  those 
of  Apples  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bismarck  (the  in- 
tlividual  fruits  weighing  over  a  pound  each).  Potts' 
Heedling,  Red  Bietingheimer  (the  fruits  reddish 
brown),  HoUandburv,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Rib- 
ston  Pijipin,  Lord  Suffield,  and  such  Pears  as 
Duchesse  d'Angouli-me,  Grosse  C'alebasee,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  Dj'ke's  Seedling  looks  a 
promising  seedling  Apple,  yellow  flushed  with  red, 
and  of  medium  size.  The  same  firm  also  had 
plants  of  the  finely  variegated  Nicotiana  colossea 
variegata.  An  immense  display  of  vegetables, 
chiefly  Carrot.'s  and  Onions,  came  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  ;  also  a  large  group  of 
Dahlias  of  all  sections.  As  the  vegetables  were 
fully  noted  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
a  silver-gilt  medal  was  given  to  this  fine  exhibit. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  autumn 
foliage  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  single  Dahlias, 
comprising  many  of  their  finest  new  acquisitions, 
as  Aurora,  bufl^,  deep  crimson  base  to  the  florets  ; 
Duke  of  York,  bright  scarlet :  and  Demon,  in- 
tense maroon,  almost  black  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Anstiss,  Brill,  had  Dahlias  and  a  very  large  speci- 
men of  Vallota  purpurea. 

We  must  also  not  omit  to  mention  the  splendid 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Mr.  H. 
Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nur-sery,  Devon,  which  was 
given  a  silver-gilt  medal,  and  note  may  also  be 
made  of  the  Onions  and  Carrots  from  Mr.  Deverill, 
Banbury  (silver  medal).  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  market 
gardener,  Halton,  Middlesex,  had  several  fine 
basketfuls  of  fruit  (silver  medal),  whilst  the  fruit 
from  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  was 
vei-y  fine,  consisting  of  excellent  Apples  in  leading 
kinds  (silver  medal).  A  few  minor  exhibits  con- 
sisted 'of  the  epergnes  from  Mr.  Chard  and  two 
very  fine  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Reid,  Kent  House  Road,  Sydenham.  One  was 
named  Gladys  Routh,  an  English  seedling,  flower- 
ing in  October  and  very  pleasing,  being  pure 
white,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Routh,  yellow.  Mr.  L. 
Piercy,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  variety  named 
Montague,  the  flowers  deep  crimson,  with  silvery 
reverse  to  the  florets. 

A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  when 
Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux  occupied  the  chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  the 
novelties  submitted  were  particularly  interesting. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

SouvENiK  DE  Petite  Amie — A  large,  flat  Ja- 
jianese  flower,  with  narrow  florets  of  great  length, 
the  outer  ones  tubular,  colour  white.  Shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Tii.  Denis. — A  large  Japanese  variety  with 
long  drooping  florets,  colour  bright  chestnut- 
crimson,'shaded  amaranth,  reverse  old  gold.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.— Another  large  bloom  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type  ;  pointed  florets,  bodj- 
colour  pure  white,  faintly  suffused  pale  lilac- 
mauve.     Also  staged  by  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Mme.  C.  Molin.  —  A  big  ragged  Japanese 
flower  with  long  florets  notched  at  the  tips  ;  the 
colour  dull  white.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

CoMM.\NDANT  Blusset. — A  very  fine  and  dis- 
tinct type  of  Japanese  with  long  drooping  florets 
of  medium  width.  Colour  deep  carmine-purple 
with  silvery  reverse.     Sent  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

DrcuEss  OF  York. — An  immense  flower,  with 
narrow  intermingling  florets,  colour  pale  canary- 
yel'ow,  the  centre  flushed  a  shade  darker.  A 
solid  looking  Japanese  flower.  Shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Carruthers. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees. — In  size  this  enormous 
Japanese  variety,  which  Is  of  American  origin, 
surpassed  anything  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  length  of  petal  is  verj'  great,  which  makes  up 
the  size  of  the  bloom  rather  than  the  compactness 
which  characterises  some  of  the  others.  The 
petals  are  tubular  and  curl  at  the  tips,  the  colour 
of  the  flower  being  white,  shaded   pink  at  the 


outer  edge;  the  centre  is  shaded  yellow.     Shown 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees. 

There  were  several  varieties  the  committee 
wished  to  see  again.  Montague,  a  medium- 
sized  Japanese  of  a  dark  purple-amaranth  with 
silvery  reverse,  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Piercy, 
is  a  good  outdoor  decorative  October  variety. 
Exmouth  Yellow,  a  Jajmnese  of  the  show  type, 
of  a  beautiful  rich  canary-yellow,  was  another. 
Pn'fet  Robert,  an  incurved  Japanese,  surface 
colour  rich  crimson-amaranth,  with  dull  silvery- 
pink  reverse  and  very  broad  florets,  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, a  Japanese,  bright  amaranth  with  silvery- 
pink  reverse,  were  also  desired  to  be  submitted  on 
a  future  occasion.  The  floral  committee  meet- 
ings for  the  ensuing  season  bid  fair  to  be  of 
exceptional  interest,  for  a  very  large  number  of 
high  class  novelties  is  being  tested  by  the  growers 
in  this  country. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  flourishing  institution 
took  jilace  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  October 
9.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Moss,  who  was 
supported  by  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Mr.  Clarence  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  F.L.S.,  and  other  gentlemen.  Thechair- 
man  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  proceeded  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  society  bj'  getting 
forth  a  few  striking  figures.  The  number  of  benefit 
members  is  now  u20,  of  whom  270  p.ay  a  sub- 
scription of  tid.  per  week,  and  2.30  one  of  Od.  They 
also  subscribe  2s.  (id.  each  to  the  management 
fund  and  3s.  or  2s.  to  the  provident  fund.  Since 
last  January  more  than  £(iO  has  been  paid  in  sick 
pay.  The  invested  funds  amount  to  nearly 
£10,000,  £1000  of  which  was  added  last  year. 
Subscribers  at  the  higher  scale  receive  16.^.  a  week 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  those  at  the  lower  scale 
10s.  Od.  per  week.  It  is  therefore  jjroposed,  when 
the  rule  to  that  effect  can  be  altered,  to  increase 
these  allowances  to  ISs.  and  12s.  per  week  respec- 
tively. The  chairman  proceeded  to  remark  that 
these  facts  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  gar- 
deners. All  gardeners  should  join  this  society, 
particularly  young  gardeners.  Mr.  Moss,  in  con- 
clusion, announced  several  new  honorary  mem- 
bers, including  Alderman  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  and 
appealed  to  all  to  get  the  society  better  known 
in  their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Hudson,  treasurer,  in  reply  stated  that  for 
some  years  the  increase  in  membership  had  been 
10  per  cent.  He  gave  a  very  striking  example  of 
the  advantages  of  the  society  comijared  with  an 
ordinary  benefit  society,  and  trusted  that  the 
chairman's  advocacy  would  do  much  to  forward 
their  interests  during  the  coming  year.  With 
respect  to  the  raising  of  the  weekly  allowance  in 
ca.se  of  sickness,  &c. ,  they  are  determined  to  be 
behind  no  other  benefit  society.  Mr.  Hudson 
challenged  comparison  with  any  other  in  any 
respect. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  the  first  honorary  mem- 
ber, stated  that  it  was  thirty  years  ago  since  they 
first  met.  He  expressed  regret  at  the  jiroposed 
alteration  in  the  scale,  and  he  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  deliberate  very  carefully  before 
accepting  the  suggested  change. 

Mr.  Clarence  Smith  supported  the  statement 
previously  made,  that  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  absurdly  small,  and  he  emphasised  the 
fact  of  the  security  of  the  investments  which  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  society.  Contributions  of 
flowers  and  fruit  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Williams, 
Laing,  Cannell  and  Rivers,  and  the  musical 
arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Alice  Parker. 

The  treasurer  writes  as  follows  : — 

"A  few  words  upon  some  of  the  particular  bene- 
fits of  the  United  will  be  appropriate  to  this 
occasion.  In  the  benefit  fund  of  our  society, 
which  amounts,asperthelastaudit,to£6232 12s.  8d., 
every  penny  is  available,  and  may  be  claimed  by 
each  member  or  his  nominee  in  case  of  death,  as 
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per  the  rules  by  which  we  are  governed.  There 
is  no  part  of  this  fund  set  apart  for  contingencies, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  ]Vo  member,  even  if 
he  ceases  to  pay  his  subscriptions  ever  so  soon 
after  joining,  will  lose  his  monej'.  His  account 
when  he  becomes  a  lapsed  member  is  closed,  but 
the  balance  thereof  remains  to  his  credit,  and 
would  in  due  course  be  paid  to  him  upon  his 
attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  or  to  his  nominee  in 
case  of  death  prior  to  reaching  that  age.  In  1S92  we 
had  a  case  under  this  rule  occur  in  which  a  lapsed 
member  on  completing  liis  60th  year  drew  his 
balance — £2  15s. — not  a  large  sum.  it  is  true,  but 
in  proportion  to  his  payments,  which  in  the  general 
run  of  benefit  societies  would  have  been  forfeited. 
Another  case  occurred  in  1S03,  when  an  old  mem- 
ber, who  for  some  cause  ceased  to  subscribe  some 
few  years  back,  died,  and  the  balance  to  his  credit 
wag  paid  to  his  widow,  whom  he  had  nominated 
to  receive  it.  The  amount  so  paid  was  £'24  7s.  4d. 
What  would  have  been  the  issue  may  well 
be  asked  if  this  had  occurred  in  the  majority 
of  benefit  societies '!  In  the  United  there  are 
110  fines  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  Should 
a  member  fall  into  arrears,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
produce  a  fresh  doctor's  ceitificate  and  start 
afresh,  saving  his  balance  whether  or  no.  The 
United  is  a  benefit  society  with  only  one 
centre,  but  our  members  are  distributed  through- 
out England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  whilst  we  have  members  who 
still  adhere  to  us  though  they  now  reside  in  the 
United  States.  The  balance  to  each  member's 
credit  increases  yearly  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  two-third.s  of  his  subscription,  whilst  in 
addition  3  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  on  each 
year's  balance.  A  case  in  point  w^ill  illustrate 
this.  No.  2  in  the  ledger,  who  subscribes  for  16s. 
p3r  week  in  sickness,  but  has  never  received  any- 
thing out  for  the  same,  has  now  £74  13s.  2d.  to 
his  credit  ;  the  interest  last  year  amounted  to 
£2  Os.  7d. ,  which,  in  addition  to  the  two-thirds, 
goes  to  swell  his  balance  by  about  £3  16s.  9d. 
Another  (Xo.  3),  who  pays  for  10s.  6d.  per  week, 
has  a  balance  of  £49  7s.  lOd.,  the  interest  added 
being  £1  6s.  lOd.,  making  his  addition  about 
£2  lOs.  2d.  ;  these  are  two  of  our  oldest  members. 
Two  other  instances  will  suffice,  both  of  which 
have  been  in  the  society  for  ten  years.  Paying  in 
for  16s.  per  week.  No.  222  has  a  balance  of 
£19  13s.  lOd.,  whilst  another  (No.  220),  who  sub- 
8::ribes  for  lOs.  6d.,  has  a  balance  of  £13  Os.  3d. 

"At  the  close  of  each  financial  year  every  mem- 
ber has  a  private  balance  sheet  sent  to  him,  which 
shows  the  exact  amount  standing  to  his  credit. 
The  deductions  made  are  as  follows  :  First  the 
pro-rata  amount  of  sick  pay  according  to  the 
scale  of  contribution — last  year  this  amounted  to 
3s.  7d.  upon  the  higher  scale  and  2s.  SJd.  on  the 
lower  (should  the  member  not  receive  any  sick 
pay  no  other  deduction  is  made) — and  secondly,  a 
small  amount  is  debited  from  the  members'  rest 
fund  whilst  receiving  sick  pay;  this  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  member  at  the  time  of  join- 
ing, and  is  our  substitute  for  a  sliding  scale  of 
payment.  For  every  shilling  he  receives,  a  deduc- 
tion of  ad.  is  made  if  he  be  under  2.5  when  joining 
the  fcciety  :  Id.  if  between  2.j  and  .35  ;  and  l.Jd. 
if  between  35  and  45.  This  method  commends 
itself  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  those  who  draw 
upon  the  sick  fund  that  have  this  deduction  made 
from  their  balance.  The  moneys  so  deducted  are 
transferred  to  the  benevolent  fund.  A  member 
who  commences  when  joining  to  pay  for  10s.  6d. 
weekly  may  at  any  future  time  when  in  good 
health  increase  his  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
receive  165.  per  week.  None  can  join  who  are 
under  18,  or  who  have  not  worked  three  years 
in  a  garden,  the  extreme  limit  of  age  being  45. 
If  a  member  at  any  time  ceases  to  be  in  the 
profession  he  need  not  cease  to  be  a  member,  as 
such  a  change  does  not  disqualifj'  him.  All  who 
follow  the  calling  of  gardeners,  whether  in  nur- 
series, private  gardens,  market  gardens,  or  seed 
warehouses,  are  eligible.  If  during  sickness  the 
member  is  not  wholly  incapacitated,  or  if  when 
recovering  from  sickness  he  can  earn  a  little,  he  is 
allowed  I  o  do  so  upon  sending  a  medical  certificate 


to  that  effect,  when  a  proportionate   sum  is  de- 
ducted from  the  sick  pay  allowance. 

"  The  benevolent  fund  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  benefit  fund,  and  is  maintained  by  an  annual 
subscription  of  3s.  upon  the  higher  scale  and  2s. 
upon  the  lo«er  for  each  member,  to  which  are 
added  the  honorary  members'  subscriptions  of 
each  year.  The  primary  feature  of  this  fund  is 
to  provide  assistance  for  members  after  passing 
their  70tli  birthday.  It  also  provides  for  sick 
members  who  have  been  upon  the  sick  fund  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  Another  important 
provision  of  this  fund  is  that  of  grants  to  the  widow 
or  widow  and  children  of  a  deceased  member  should 
they  be  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  Special 
grants  towards  the  surgeon's  account  are  also 
made  in  the  case  of  broken  limbs  or  dislocations. 
A  few  years  back,  as  an  e.xamiile,  I  would  ([uote 
the  case  of  the  orphan  children  of  a  deceased 
member,  the  widow  of  whom  died  soon  after  her 
husband,  leaving  four  children  in  need  of  assist- 
ance :  to  the  guardian  of  these  children  £20  was 
voted  for  their  immediate  help.  As  another  case, 
that  of  a  member  who  met  with  an  accident  should 
be  noted.  After  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  sick 
pay  for  the  full  limit  he  was  voted  £20  to  enable 
him  to  commence  a  little  business,  he  then  being 
capable  of  partial  work.  Grants  from  this  fund 
are  made  upon  appeal  only. 

"I  now  come  to  a  fund  for  which  we  claim  the 
credit  of  instigation,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  a  unique 
fund  in  the  history  of  benefit  societies.  This  is 
the  convalescent  fund,  which  had  its  origin 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Sherwood.  As  a 
foundation  this  gentleman  subscribed  £25,  and 
during  this  present  financial  year  he,  in  the  name 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  has  further 
aided  it  by  £50  more.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  and  Mrs. 
Veitch  upon  their  silver  wedding  celebration 
made  us  the  handsome  donation  of  £100.  These 
and  smaller  sums,  with  the  annual  subscriptions 
of  several  of  the  benefit  members,  have  now 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  a 
goodly  sum  of  money.  This  fund  is  devoted 
entirely  to  granting  special  assistance  to  members 
who  may  after  an  illness  need  a  change  of  air. 
Thus  far  we  have  granted  10s.  per  week  for  three 
sveeks  in  addition  to  the  full  sick  pay  to  each 
member,  but  in  the  future  we  shall  without  doubt 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  fund  still  further.  It 
is  purely  a  voluntary  fund ;  no  member  need  pay 
a  penny  towards  it,  but  every  member  may  claim 
its  benefits.  What  better  assistance  than  this 
fund  afJbrds  can  be  given  to  a  single  man  who, 
if  in  lodgings  or  in  the  bothy,  needs  a  change 
after  a  severe  illness  ? 

"The  management  fund  is  maintained  by  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  23.  6d.  per  member,  together 
with  the  interest  upon  the  lapsed  members'  depo- 
sits when  their  accounts  were  closed.  Formerly 
it  depended  entirely  upon  the  members  subsci  ip- 
tions,  which  sum  of  2s.  6d  per  annum  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  convenientworking  of  the  society. 
We  now  find  that  we  can  manage  fairly  well,  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies  of  rules,  extended 
circulation  of  balance  sheets,  &c.,so  as  to  keep 
the  society  more  before  the  notice  of  gardeners. 
Finally,  all  our  committee  meetings  are  held 
openly ;  any  member  can  if  he  choose  be  present 
from  beginning  to  end,  whilst  at  every  annual 
meeting  he  may  inspect  each  book  kept,  according 
to  the  rules." 

Considering  the  piesent  condition  of  gardeners, 
as  that  condition  bears  upon  the  depressed  state 
of  trade,  with  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase 
in  wages,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  ensure  all 
the  benefits  they  can  possibly  claim  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts.  No  other  society  can 
give  the  same  benefits  to  the  gardener  as  the 
United.  For  further  information  and  rules  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.  W. 


fruit  are  expected.  At  3  p.m.  the  Rev.  Professor 
G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  will  lecture  on  the 
"Origin  of  Common  Vegetables  and  their  Value 
as  Food." 

The  Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  pen- 
sioners in  connection  with  this  institution  will 
take  place  in  January  next,  the  date  to  be  an- 
nounced. Intending  applicants  must  forward 
their  applications  on  or  before  November  10 
next,  on  forms  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  secre- 
tary free  of  charge.— GeokoeJ.  lyaKAM,  Secretary, 
50,  Parliament  iStrtet,  London,  S.W. 

Manchester  Chrysanthemum  show.— Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay  writes  us  that  the  above  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  23  and  24,  instead  of 
November  20  and  21. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  above  society  will  take  place  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  .James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  October  23.  Besides 
the  usual  display  of  flowers,  large  collections  of 


RIDICULOUS  PLANT  NAMES. 
Mr.  F.  Fison  on  page  284  draws  attention  to  an 
oft-repeated  ground  of  complaint,  and  one  which 
can,  so  far  as  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  are  con- 
cerned, scarcely  be  dealt  with  by  any  council, 
international  or  otherwise.  To  take  only  three 
great  classes  of  flowers,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Chry- 
santhemums, what  horrors  in  nomenclature  do 
we  not  find.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that 
raisers  have  an  inalienable  right  to  bestow  upon 
their  seedlings  or  sports  any  name  they  choose, 
and  that  no  one  has  the  slightest  claim  to  make 
alterations  when  once  these  novelties  have  been 
sent  out.  The  greatest  reproach  that  can  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  any  nurseryman  or  florist  is  that 
of  re-naming,  and  when  done  intentionally  the 
practice  is  deservedly  condemned  both  by  raiser 
and  grower,  the  latter  more  often  than  not  being 
the  chief  victim. 

We  have  all  at  some  time  or  another  had  beauti- 
ful flowers  under  our  care  with  names  suggestive 
of  anything  but  the  peaceful,  pleasant  art  of 
gardening,  sometimes  with  names  that  suggest 
nothing  at  all,  mere  meaningless  foreign  jargon 
that  we  know  not  how  to  spell  and  certainly  can- 
not properly  pronounce.  To  suggest  as  a  remedy 
the  revision  of  these  names  by  an  international 
council  would  certainly  not  help  us  English 
growers,  for  these  very  names  would  probably 
be  full  of  significance  to  some  of  the  foreign 
members  composing  such  a  body.  One  way  out 
of  the  difliculty  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  the  flowers 
mentioned  above  go,  but  especially  Chrysanthe- 
mums, to  purchase  only  varieties  of  English 
origin.  But  this  can  never  be  while  exhibitors 
are  so  keenly  alive  to  purchasing  the  most 
promising  introductions  of  each  season  for  show 
purposes.  Selecting  a  few  names  of  modern 
Chrysanthemums  as  a  sample  of  what  I  mean, 
how  many  ordinary  English  gardeners  or  amateurs 
can  really  appreciate  such  names  as  Altair,  P^re 
Auduin,  de  Ayala,  Bailly  de  Suffren,  La  Bidassoa, 
Cagnotte,  Comtat  V'enaissin,  Fuset  Aublet,  Mar- 
cliesa  Bardo  Corsi  Salviati,  Hakodadii,  Chanoine 
Ey  sseris,  M .  Hovy  n  de  Trauchere,  Pres.  de  Formigny 
de  la  Londe,  Heikoyo,  Hyedo  Ventou,ski,  Jusaka 
Jakaki,  Ami  R.  Lallamand,  La  Meiji,  Procyon, 
Marchosa  Litta  di  Modignano,  Puyada,  Rouzou, 
S^gusiane,  La  Soraide,  Abbe  Veyrat  Durabex 
et  hoc  'jenus  omnc  !  They  may  probably  be  very 
bewildering  to  many  of  us,  but  we  are  not  the 
only  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  world, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  countries  where  those  flowers 
were  raised  and  named,  these  awkward-looking 
appellations  may  be  full  of  deep  significance  to 
the  natives. 

The  concluding  proposition  of  Mr.  Fison's  to 
use  numbers  instead  of  names  would  certainly 
never  work  ;  as  an  instance  of  which  take  white, 
yellow  or  crimson  Chrysanthemums,  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  of  each.  To  call  a  variety 
No.  245  or  349  would  simply  create  the  utmost 
confusion  and  lose  all  means  of  identification. 
So  far  as  the  varietal  names  are  concerned,  and 
as  long  as  we  gather  our  floral  treasures  from  alt 
quarters  of  the  globe,  I  much  fear,  although  I 
deprecate  it  to  a  large  extent,  that  we  must  con- 
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tent  ourselves  witli  something  very  closely  re- 
sembling the  present  stylo  of  nomenclature. — 
Chrysaxtii. 

• Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 

your  timely  paragraph  on  page  2,36.  Many  very 
beautiful  flowers  remain  neglected  simply  on 
account  of  the  hideous  names  they  have  received. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  botanists 
will  consider  these  things,  but  surely  those  who 
raise  new  varieties  should  see  it  is  to  their  interest 
that  a  not  unpleasing  name  should  be  given  to 
these  flowers.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  endeavour  to 
attach  the  name  of  some  friend,  or  someone  well 
known  to  flower  growers,  to  a  flower  ;  but,  as  in 
the  instance  you  have  given  of  a  popular  Carna- 
tion, the  result  is  sometimes  far  from  agreeable. 
Another  form  of  the  evil  which  you  have  not  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  giving  a  flower  the  name  of  a 
firm,  e.fi ,  Chrysanthemum  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
If  not  checked  in  some  way  this  kind  of  thing  is 
likely  to  increase,  and  all  who  love  flowers  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  try  to  put  a 
stop  to  giving  ridiculous  names  to  pl.ants.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Fison's  note  on  page  284,  but 
must  dissent  from  his  suggestion  of  numbers. 
What  I  find  is  that  I  never  grow  so  familiar  with 
flowers  grown  under  a  number  as  with  those  to  which 
a  name  is  attached.  One  is  also  apt  to  be  reminded 
of  that  useful  body  of  men,  the  police  force,  with 
their  divisions  and  numbers.  As  you  say,  "  With 
the  stars  above  us  and  all  the  beautiful  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  women's  names,  it  should  be 
easy  to  find  i)rett\-  names  for  all  the  flowers  ever 
raised."— S.  Arnott. 


Public  Gardens. 


the  association  had  completed  the  purchase  of 
ten  acres  of  lammas  land  in  Tottenham.  Letters 
were  read  respecting  a  large  number  of  schemes 
in  hand,  and  progress  was  repoted  in  the  laying 
out  of  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Walworth,  and  the 
riverside  space  at  Battersea. 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  Gardens- 

— By  permission  of  the  Benchers  the  annual  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens 
is  now  open  to  the  public.  The  exhibition  is  held, 
as  usual,  in  the  glasshouse  facing  the  Thames,  and 
the  public  entrance  is  from  the  gate  on  the  Em- 
bankment. The  show  will  be  open  daily  from  10 
o'clock  until  dusk. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  8.3, 
Lancaster  Gate,  the  Earl  of  Meath  (chairman) 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Uuke  of  York,  after  opening  to  the 
public  the  Victoria  Park  Cemetery,  now  known  as 
the  Meath  Gardens,  had  graciously  consented  to 
become  a  p.atron  of  the  association  and  had  sub- 
scribed £10  to  its  funds.  The  opening  of  the 
Hackney  Marshes,  in  which  the  association  took 
part,  was  also  reported,  and  grants  of  seats  were 
made  for  the  Tower  Wliarf,  the  Lock  disused 
burial-ground,  (it.  Dover  Street,  and  St.  .lohn's 
Churchyard.  South  Hackney.  It  w.as  agreed  to 
lay  out  the  Friends'  di-^used  burial  ground  in  Long 
Lane,  Bermondsey,  according  to  a  plan  prepared 
by  the  landscape  gardener,  and  to  offer  to  lay  out 
the  ground  round  St.  Mary  Slagdalene's,  Chiswick, 
the  churchyards  of  St.  Mary,  Bromley-by-Bow,and 
St.  Mary,  Battersea,  and  other  spaces,  to  grant 
assistance  to  the  City  Church  Preservation  Society 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  site  of  All  Hallows, 
Thames  Street,  as  an  open  space,  to  continue  to 
urge  on  the  London  County  Council  that  no  build- 
ings should  be  erected  on  Sheen's  Burial  Ground, 
Whitechapel,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  as  public 
gardens  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  the  New 
River  Company  in  Canonbury,  the  disused  burial 
grounds  of  All  Hallows  the  Less  and  St.  Ethel- 
burga.  City,  Munster  Square  and  Bessborough 
Gardens,  and  to  give  a  grant  of  £.5  towards  gym- 
nastic apparatus  for  a  gymnasium  in  Dempsey 
Street,  Stepney.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
enclosure  of  Lower  Grosvenor  Gardens  had  been 
opened  to  the  public  by  the  association  from 
August  15  to  September  30  by  permission  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  that  seats  previously 
granted  had  been  sent  to  Wood  Green,  Chiswick, 
Bermondsey  and  Hackney  churchyards,  and  that 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  three 
days  ending  the  Kith  were  warm  for  the  time  of 
year  ;  indeed,  they  were  the  only  warm  ones  as 
yet  recorded  this  month,  but  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  unseasonably  cold.  The  changes 
in  temperature  during  the  week  have  been 
rather  considerable.  For  instance,  on  Saturday 
the  highest  reading  in  shade  was  G3',  but  on 
Tuesday  only  .'io  \  Then  on  Wednesday  night  in 
last  week  the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell 
lower  than  .")4',  but  on  Tuesday  night  it  showed  4 
of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  .3' 
colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  7 '  colder  than  .at  the 
same  period  hast  year.  During  the  past  fortnight 
there  have  been  only  four  days  without  rain,  but 
the  total  fall  amounts  to  less  than  an  inch.  On 
three  days  this  month  the  average  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  air  has  been  less  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
— E.  M.,  Berkhamated. 

September    in    South    Devon.— September 

was  on  the  whole  a  very  {ileasant  month  in  this 
district.  The  temperature  has  been  only  0'G° 
below  the  average  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  the 
lowest  readings  on  the  Gr.ass  being  30"  on  the 
20th  and  30th,  and  the  highest  day  temperature 
69  2'  on  the  1st.  Sunshine,  which  was  registered 
on  twenty-six  days,  was  but  1  hour  20  minutes 
below  the  average,  and  rain,  though  0'70  inch 
above  the  average,  only  fell  on  the  same  number 
of  days  as  during  last  September,  viz.,  twelve. 
The  wind  has  at  length  given  us  a  little  peace, 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  being  3608 
miles,  while  the  average  of  the  last  five  months 
was  6054  miles,  an  unprecedently  high  rate  for  the 
summer  months.  The  gardens  were  rather  knocked 
about  by  the  heavy  rain  of  the  21st,  when  the 
rainfall  measured  1  '18  inches.  Apples  are  col- 
ouring well  in  this  district,  a  curious  thing  con- 
sidering the  sunless  summer.  But,  to  judge  from 
the  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  other  counties 
are  as  fortunate  in  this  respset.  Bismarck  bids 
fair  to  be  a  good  Apple  here,  fruits  averag- 
ing 1  lb.  in  weight  being  borne  here  and  there 
on  trees  planted  last  year,  while  trees  planted 
in  1892  are  earrj-ing  a  crop  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  good-sized  fruits.  King  of  Tompkins 
County  seems  to  have  a  very  poor  constitution 
and  dwindles  rather  than  grows.  The  Romneya 
Coulteri,  now  grown  into  a  large  bush,  is  still 
flowering,  and  will  goon  till  stopped  by  the  frost. 
The  Michaelmas  Daisies,  forerunners  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum and  wiiiter,  are  coming  into  bloom,  the 
white  Harpur-Crewe  and  niveus,  both  of  theNovi- 
Belgii  .section,  being  very  taking.  Helianthus  hi?- 
tiflorus  is  still  bright,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
above  and  the  tuberous  Begonias,  there  has  been 
little  colour  in  the  garden. — S.  W.  F. 

Remedy  for  Hollyhock  disease. — I  regret 
having  overlooked  until  to-day  "  Sanguinea's '' 
query  as  to  combating  the  Hollyhock  disease,  all 
the  more  so  as  it  has  driiv\n  my  attention  to  a  slip 
of  the  pen  in  my  notes  on  "  August  in  South 
Devon,"  for  which  I  must  crave  the  pardon  of  the 
editor  and  the  readers  of  TiiK  G.\ri)EN.  I  should 
have  written  sulphide,  not  c\'anide,  of  potassium. 
I  syringe  with  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  .an  ounce 
to  the  gallon,  adding  a  little  soft  soap.  I  have 
also  used  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  but  I  think  the  former  is  more  effec- 
tive. I  cannot  say  that  the  disease  is  absolutely 
conquered,  but  the  plants  retain  most  of  their 
leaves  and  bloom  fairly  well  ;  still,  the  disease  is 
there,  and  I  know  of  no  way  of  extirpating  it. 
My  advice  to  "Sanguinea"  is  to  use  sulphide  of 
potassium  once  a  week,  perhaps  alternating  this 
with  permanganate  of  potash.  I  was  away  from 
home  for  three  weeks,  and  the  preventive  was  not 
in  consequence  used  for  a  month,  by  which  time 
the  disease  had  attacked  the  plants  which  had 


till  then  been  free  fiom  it.  Since  then,  owin  r,  I 
beli3i-e,  to  liberal  hyringing,  the  damage  dine 
has  not  increaised. — H.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  John  Edmondson.- The  Dublin  seed 
trade  loses  one  of  its  principal  representatives  by 
the  recent  death,  at  the  age  of  71  years,  of  Mr. 
•John  Edmondson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Edmond- 
son Bros.,  1(1,  Dame  Street,  Dublin.  He  was 
born  at  Penketh,  Lancashire,  in  1823,  his  father 
being  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of 
the  .Society  of  Friends.  He  was  educated  at  his 
father's  school,  and  then  went  to  that  of  his  uncle, 
George  Edmondson,  afterwards  the  principal  of 
Queen's  College,  in  Hampshire.  While  quite  a 
vouth,  and  for  some  years,  he  was  associated  in 
business  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Edmondson,  the 
inventor  of  the  railway  ticket  system  now  in  use. 
In  the  year  1846  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to 
introduce  the  system  on  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  which  was  then  about  to 
be  opened,  and  in  1880  he  paid  a  visit  to  America 
also  in  connection  with  the  railway  ticket  busi- 
ness. In  1851,  having  reliniiuished  business  re  a- 
tions  with  his  uncle,  he  settled  in  Dublin,  and 
established  the  seed  business  in  Dame  Street. 


Messrs.  Debbie  and  Co.,  Seed  Merchants 
and  Florists  to  the  (,lueen,  Rothesay,  have  just 
arranged  for  a  lease  of  the  Chelsfield  Estate  Farm, 
Orpington,  Kent.  This  farm  is  finely  situated 
thirteen  miles  south  of  London,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  main  line  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 
It  is  about  sixty  acres  in  extent,  and  will  be  used 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  entirely  for  seed  growing. 

Mr.  F.  Rutland,  long  known  to  many  of  our 

readers  as  gardener  at  Goodwood,  has  now  retired 
from  that  situation,  which  he  filled  so  well,  and 
is  living  at  Southsea,  where  he  varies  his  retire- 
ment with  judging  at  flower  and  fruit  show's  and 
like  miitteis.  His  address  is  Abu  Klea,  Inglis 
Road,  Havelock  Park,  Southsea. 

Chrysanthemums  with  green  centres  (7*. 

Fittlcr). — The  cause  of  your  Chrysanthemum  buds 
having  green  centres  is  owing  to  their  being 
"taken"  too  early.  Sometimes  buds  of  this 
character  refuse  to  develop  at  all,  the  centre 
struggling  hard  to  expand,  and  finally  rotting. 
Do  not  feed  the  plants  much  and  restrict  the 
moisture  at  the  roots  to  clear  water.  As  the 
blooms  expand,  remove  the  worst  part  of  the 
green  matter  in  the  centre  with  a  pair  of  steel 
tweezers,  allowing  space  for  the  petals  to  develop 
and  fill  in  the  space  where  the  green  matter  is  re- 
moved.— E.  M. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  A  Manual  of  Exotic  Ferns  and  Selagiuel'as."  By 
E.  Sandford.     Eliot  StocW,  (52,  Pateruoster  Eos',  E.G. 

"  Timber  anJ  Timber  Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.'" 
FytheUteT.  Lislett.  Second  edition.  (Completely 
revised,  l^ilh  nnmernus  additions  and  alterations,  by  H. 
Marshall  Ward.  Maemillan  and  Co.,  London  and 
New  York. 

Names  of  plants.— .7.  A.  Porch— i,  Eulalia  ja- 

ponica. /■'.  L.—l  and  8,  apparently  forms  of  the  Red 

Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  ;  2,  Juniperus  cbineosis, 
male  form;  3,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea ;  4,  R. 
plumosa ;  5,  R.  pibifera  ;  (j,  Thuji  gigantea  (Lobbi)  ; 
7,    Cupre.ssus  Lawsoniana  ;   9,  Thuja  occidentalis  ;  10, 

Retioospo  a   plumosa. Tl'.    Weithei-aloii .—Leyces- 

teria  formosa. 

Names  of  fruit.— Richard  Parker.— I,  mt  re- 
cognised ;  2,  Bergamote  Esperen  ;  4,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines ;  Sand  G,  Doyenne  du  Cornice;  7,  Olivier  des 
Serres  ;  S,  Glou  Morceau  ;  9,  Duchesse  d'AiigculemP  ; 

10,  Beurre  Superlin. Anon.—l,  Nonpareil ;  3,  Cox's 

Oiange  Pippin;  2  and  4,  not  recognised.— Dnnid)!,— 
Apple  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  Pear  not  recognised. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower   Garden. 

CROWN  ANEMONES  IN  AUTUMN. 

I  GATHER  from  the  note  that  recently  appeared 
in  The  Garden  on  this  subject  that  the  blooms 
were   produced  by  old  plants.     I  have  grown 
Anemones  for  some  years,  and  I  seldom  fail  to 
get   a   lot    of    blooms   during   September    and 
October.     This  year  I  am  cutting  blooms  that 
are  quite  as  double  and  good  iu  colour  as  those 
produced  in  spring,  though  not  so  large.     If  the 
weather  continues  fairly  fine  I  shall  get  Ane- 
mones    tlirough     November.     Nothing     short 
of    somewhat    prolonged    hard   weather    stops 
bloom-production,  for  two  or  three  successive 
sharp  frosts  will  merely  injure  expanding  blooms 
and  check  the  plants  for  a  few  days.     Except 
in  quite  the  warmest  districts  of  the.se  islands 
I  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  autumn 
blooms  from  old  plants.     Here  in  Surrey  and 
on  a  warm  soil  I  rarely  see  a  flower   at  this 
season  of  the  year  on  roots  that  have  passed 
through  one  resting  period.     My  plants  start 
into  growth  early  in  September,  and  liy  the  end 
of  the  month  are  as  well  leaved  as  in  spring, 
but  with  the  exception  of  an  occa.sional  flower 
they  do  Dot  bloom.    It  is  only  young  ones  raised 
the  jjreceding  spring  that  yield  enough  flowers 
to  be  ornamental   and  serviceable   for  cutting 
from.     The  main  thing  is  to  sow  early  enough 
to  secure  the  necessary  length  of  season  and  to 
give  them  a  rich  soil  in  which  they  can  make 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth.     I  do  not  know  if 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  sowing  in  heat.     I 
have  never  done  so,  as  my  object  is  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  plants  with  ease  certainly  and  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.     My  plan  is  very  simple. 
I  prepare  the  ground  early  in  March  by  tho- 
i-oughly  stirring,  deeply  digging  and  manuring 
Choosing  a  fine  day,  the  seed  is  sown  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  on  a  bed  4  feet  wide.     Jf 
the  weather  is  very  wet  or  cold  I  defer  sow- 
ing for  a  fortnight  or  more.     In  a  favourable 
season  when  heavy  rains  do  not  come  frequently 
the  seed  will  come  >ip  freely  enough  if  only  pro- 
tected with  mats  or  boughs  of  Evergreens.     It 
is    better,    however,    to    shelter    with    an   fild 
light,  as  this  wards  ofl'  heavy  rains  and  ensures 
quick    and    ready    germination.      In    hot,   dry 
weather    watering    is    necessary   to    keep    the 
young  plants  in  free  growth,  and  if  attention 
is  given  in  this  way,  by  the  end  of  August  they 
will  have  come  to  blooming  .size  and  be  throw- 
ing up  flower  buds.   This  has  been  an  unfavour- 
able season  for  the  production  of  autumn  bloom, 
the  weather  generally  having  been  too  cold  and 
damp.     When  the  early  autumn  is  warm  the 
blooms  come  much  larger  and  finer  in  colour. 
Mr.  Gilbert  advises  sowing  in  June  for  autumn 
and  in  August  for  spring  bloom.     I  can  see  no 
advantage  in  sowing  at  these  dates.    By  getting 
up  the  seed  in  April  the  young  plants  get  a 
much  longer  season  of  growth,  and  are  conse- 
quently stronger  at  this  time  of  year  than  if 
raised  in  June.     Neither  do  I  see  why  plants 
for  spring  flowering  should  be  raised  in  August. 
In  my  experience  the  finest  blooms  are  obtained 
from  two-year-old    plants.     If  these  get  good 
culture  they  will    yield    blooms  as  large  as  a 
cricket    ball.     By  sowing  at  such  a  late  period 


.season,  are  so  small  at  the  close  of  the  au- 
tumn that  they  are  liable  to  frost-heaving,  and 
I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  produce  good 
blooms  the  following  spring.  Although  I  thmk 
that  Anemones  yield  blooms  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  second  year  of 
their  life,  older  ones  will  bloom  with  great 
freedom,  and  if  the  treatment  is  right  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  will  leave  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Last  summer  the  intense  heat 
killed  thousands  of  my  young  spring-raised 
stock,  and  as  I  need  a  lot  of  bloom  for  cutting, 
I  had  to  make  the  most  of  the  old  roots.  They 
were  divided  in  autumn,  set  out  in  well 
manured  ground,  and  bloomed  remarkably  well. 
For  autumn  flowering  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  there  is  much  gained  by  sowing  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain.  In  transplanting 
either  from  pans  or  from  the  open  ground  there 
is  necessarily  a  check,  from  which  it  takes  the 
young  plants  some  time  to  recover.  It  is  rather 
diflicult  to  sow  Anemone  seed  thinly,  as  being 
of  a  fluft'y  nature  the  seeds  are  apt  to  cling  to- 
gether in  little  balls.  Finding  the  plants  in 
places  were  much  too  thick,  I  thinned  them  out 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  They  were 
pricked  out  with  great  care  into  good  friable 
soil  and  well  tended  throughout  the  summer. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  nearly  so  large 
as  those  that  were  left  undisturbed  and  have 
given  but  few  blooms.  J-  C.  B. 


The  flowering  of  bulbs.— The  wide  dift'er- 
ence  between  the  summer  of  1893  and  that  of  the 
present  year  is  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  many 
classes  of  plants,  and  in  few  more  so  than  in  the 
Belladonna  Lilies,  which  last  year  in  most  cases 
flowered  profusely,  the  result  of  the  excessively 
hot  summer,  while  this  year  many  borders  which 
last  season  bristled  with  flower-spikes  are  now 
almost  devoid  of  blossoms.  The  Guernsey  Lily 
(Nerine  sarniensis)  is  another  subject  that  behaves 
in  the  same  way,  for  this  season  it  is  in  most  rases 
absolutely  flowerless,  while  last  year  plenty  of 
blossoms  was  to  be  had.  We  generally  have 
considerable  numbers  of  this  Nerine  sent  to  this 
country  from  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  autumn 
just  as  the  flower-spikes  make  their  appearance, 
and  if  they  are  pottt  d  on  receipt,  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  and  watt  red,  the  flowers  expand  beau- 
tifully and  remain  in  perfection  a  considerable 
time.  This  year,  however,  even  these  imported 
bulbs  are  scarce,  and  I  hear  that  in  the  Channel 
Islands  the  number  of  flowering  bulbs  is  very 
limited.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  different  Nerines 
that  re<iuire  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  they 
are,  at  least  in  many  instances,  not  flowering  with 
their  usual  freedom,  as  during  the  dull  weather  in 
the  summer  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  that 
full  exposure  to  sunshine  so  essential  to  the  flower- 
ing of  these  Nerines.  In  some  cases  Vallotas  have 
not  produced  their  usual  crop,  but  this  certainly 
cannot  be  said  of  that  magniticent  specimen  which 
was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.— H.  P. 

Carnation  The  Burn  Seedling.— In  your 
issue  of  Oct.  13  I  observe  Mrs.  Mcluroy,  The  Burn, 
in  writing  about  the  above  Carnation  says  that 
Mr.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  obtained  some  cuttings  of 
the  plant  from  the  garden  there  and  pro|}agated 
and  sent  it  out  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  which  she  cha- 
racterises as  an  unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of 
anyone  asking  and  obtaining  such  a  gift,  and 
which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  had  such 
been  the  case.  But  the  fact  is  I  never  asked  for 
nor  obtained  a  cutting  or  plant  of  anything  from 
The  Burn.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  anyone 
at  or  near  The  Burn,  and  how  Mrs.  Mclnroy  can 
have  come  to  entertain  any  such  idea  with  regard 
to  my  acquisition  of  the  plant  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. That  the  Carnation  which  I  intro- 
duced under  the  above  name  did  originally  come 
from  The  Burn  I  learned  by  the  merest  accident 
of  the  Bummer  thV  plants,"  especially 'in  a'cool '  only  years  after  it  was  sent  out.     The  first  cut- 


tings of  it  which  I  had  I  bought  100  of  them  by 
way  of  exchange  from  a  gardener  in  Forfarshire 
years  ago,  but  he  could  tell  me  neither  the  name 
nor  whence  it  came  from,  and  as  I  was  the  first  to 
bring  to  the  front  what  was  apparently  a  then 
unknown  variety,  I  considered  myself  entitled  to 
give  it  the  name  I  thought  best,  and  under  which 
it  has  since  attained  to  such  distinction.  Nor  did 
I  even  know  that  it  passed  under  another  name 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  not  as  The 
Burn,  but  as  Maggie  Lawie,  at  Edinburgh  about 
four  or  five  years  since.  Mrs.  Mclnroy 's  .assertion 
is  Ihus  as  unjustifiable  as  the  act  of  which  she 
complains.— James  Cocker,  Siinnypark  Kitrserie.", 
Aberdeen,  2\^.B. 

Iris  and  Lily  disease.—"  E.  J."  charges  me 
(p.  3-20)  "with  having  changed  my  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  above  disease,  as  '  E.  J.'  now  states 
the  cause  to  be  threefold."  Certainly  the  cause  is 
threefold  in  my  belief,  but  that  does  not  involve 
any  change  of  view.  I  wrote  (p.  221)  "the  dis- 
ease is  first  manifested  in  the  tips  of  the  leaves, 
which  look  yellow,  that  the  disease  originates  in 
damage  done  to  the  foliage  by  hail  or  heavy  cold 
rain."  In  Nuttall's  dictionary  "origin"  is  given 
as  meaning  the  beginning  of  anything,  while 
damage  results  in  letting  in  the  fungus  spore,  and 
thus  under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions 
completes  the  ruin,  but  certainly  the  first  step  in 
the  ch.ain  is  the  injury  to  the  cuticle  produced  by 
outside  influence.  —  Alexander  W.^llace,  Col- 
chfxler.  ,  J 

p.S,_On    p.   297,   for  Rupteryx,   please   read 

Eupteryx. 
The  naming  of  Carnations.- Would  it  not 

be  well  for  the  R.H.S.  to  take  up  the  Carnation 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  many  varieties  that  are 
cultivated  under  two  or  more  synonyms  one  name 
only  That  body,  moreover,  is  responsible  for  at 
lea.st  some  of  the  confusion  that  exists,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  awarded  certificates  to  the  same  variety 
under  ditterent  names,  as,  for  instance.  Duchess  of 
Fife  and  The  Burn  Seedling,  Teresa  Franco  and 
Mrs  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  In  the  meantime 
it  mi'^ht  be  possible  to  disseminate  some  informa- 
tion If  those  who  cultivate  synonymous  forts 
would  publish  their  names.  For  instance,  are  The 
Burn,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Maggie  Lawie  the 
same  ">  Sorts  that  I  am  certain  about  are  Raby, 
G  H.  Evans,  and  Lady  Agnes  ;  Foxhall  Beauty 
and  Lady  Manvers  ;  Redbraes  and  Crawford 
Priory  The  pink  Malmaison  is  grown  under  a 
number  of  names.  No  Carnation  vaiies  so  much 
in  colour  as  this  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  wealth  o 
titles  it  carries.  Then  we  have  White  Lady  and 
Wei^se  Dame  as  the  same,  but  what  relation,  if 
any,  has  White  Dame  to  these  V  Then  the  Clove 
section  is  much  mixed,  so  mixed,  indeed,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  the  true  crimson  Clove  really 
is  I  have  had  several  distinct  forms,  and  during 
the  present  year  have  had  blooms  sent  me  quite 
distinct  from  any  I  have  previously  grown.— 
R.  P.  Brotherstox. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
This  has  been  a  busy  week  among  the  Wallflowers, 
planting  following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  clear- 
ance of  beds.  So  far  as  beds  that  are  failed  with 
summer  bedding  plants  are  concerned,  there  are 
few  things  more  suitable  for  these  in  winter  and 
spring  than  the  homely  Wallflower  It  is  a 
aeneral  favourite  alike  in  the  beds  or  for  cutting. 
It  comes  into  flower  early,  and  can  be  cleared 
away  quickly  and  with  little  trouble,  advantages 
that  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  such  sf^ing- 
flowering  plants  as  Polyanthus,  Daisies,  &c.  Other 
annuals,  as  Myosotis,  Silene,  and  Limnanthes,  al- 
though their  clearance  can  be  (puckly  etiected, 
last  longer  in  flower,  and  they  are  often  in  lull 
beauty  when  it  is  necessary  to  sweep  them  away  for 
the  summer  plants.  For  the  last  few  seasons  I 
have  grown  in  Wallflowers  a  good  strain  of  dwarf 
red  and  yellow  with  Harbinger,  a  very  early 
flowering  dark  variety,  and  Primrose  Dame,  a 
sulphur-coloured  sort  that  contrasts  well  "i  amass 
with  Harbinger.     Another  point  in  favour  of  Wall- 
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flowers  is  that  the  beds  want  so  little  preparation. 
Spring  flowers,  which  come  in  later,  have  a  longer 
flowering  season,  or  which  reiiuire  lifting  and 
transferring  to  other  ([uarters  for  the  summer 
months,  may  be  jjlanted  now  in  beds  that  can  be 
filled  ill  the  summer  of  next  year  either  with  late- 
sown  annuals  or  with  those  things  that,  being 
tender,  have  to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  June 
until  it  is  safe  to  put  them  in  the  open  ground. 
The  middle  of  October,  when  the  ground  is  work- 
able, will  also  do  for  Carnation  planting.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  getting  them  out  too  early,  for, 
given  suitable  soil  for  the  layers  and  an  open  au- 
tumn, the  plants  are  all  the  better  left  to  make  a 
fine  mass  of  roots  before  removal.  This  is  specially 
applicable  to  varieties  that  are  slow  in  rooting,  as, 
for  instance,  Countess  of  Paris  and  Ketton  Rose. 
I  am  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  layers 
for  another  summer  where  they  were  put 
down,  but  a  batch  of  each  variety  will  be 
transferred  to  a  prepared  border  to  afford  mate- 
rial for  another  season's  layering.  As  a  result  of 
the  notes  in  recent  numbers  respecting  the  value 
of  certain  varieties  for  autumn  flowering,  a  corre- 
spondent mentions  James  Kirkpatrick  as  specially 
good.  Will  he  kindly  say  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained ?  I  have  looked  through  several  lists  and 
cannot  finil  the  name.  Rooted  cuttings  of  tufted 
Pansies  may  be  planted  at  any  time  when  the 
beds  are  ready  for  them.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  for  tufted  Pansies,  the  plants 
coming  early  into  flower  and  lasting  well  to  the 
end  of  the  summer,  that  is,  always  provided  the 
seed-pods  were  promptly  removed.  A  bed  of 
seedling  Pentstemons,  carpeted  with  Countess  of 
Kintore  and  Crimson  King  tufted  Pansy,  is  still 
gay — not,  of  course,  a  mass  of  flower,  but  still 
quite  enough  to  make  a  very  creditable  display. 
Advantages  attendant  on  the  use  of  tufted  Pansies 
are  that  once  planted  the  beds  are  practically  fur- 
nished for  twelve  months  ;  also  that  other  things 
can  be  used  with  them  either  at  the  present  time 
or  in  the  summer  of  the  year  following  planting. 
Spirjeas,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Pyrethrums 
and  the  f ulgens  type  of  Lobelia  among  herbaceous 
plants,  as  well  as  nice  specimen  Fuchsias  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  will  all  associate  admirably 
with  tufted  Pansies.  In  all  arrangements  where 
shading  of  colours  is  desirable,  tufted  Pansies  are 
among  the  very  best  plants  for  the  purpose.  What 
a  splendid  variety,  for  instance,  is  obtainable  be- 
tween the  very  pale  lilac  or  lavender  of  Lilias  and 
the  intense  purple  of  Archie  Grant. 

The  geometrical  type  of  winter  gardening  is  not 
much  in  vogue  ;  nevertheless,  where  there  are  large 
flower  gardens  and  large  beds,  a  few  of  the  latter 
may  be  planted  in  this  way.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  elaborate  designs  are  necessary,  but 
that  any  beds  selected  for  this  treatment  may 
be  first  sparingly  filled  either  with  single 
plants  or  clumps  of  dwarf  Cupressus,  Retino- 
sporas  or  Thujopsis  among  coniferaj,  Andro- 
medas  or  Veronicas  as  flowering,  and  Skimmias, 
Cotoneasters  and  Aucubas  as  berried  plants,  and 
afterwards  filled  in  with  Vincas,  Euonymus,  or 
dwarf  Ericas,  or  if  a  still  dwarfer  carpet  is  re- 
quired, with  the  hardy  Sedums  or  Veronicas. 
The  completed  beds  may  either  be  worked  to  a 
given  design  or  be  simply  an  arrangement  in 
which  a  given  number  of  taller  plants  is  grouped 
irregularly  on  a  dwarfer  carpet. 

Writing  of  hardy  plants  reminds  mo  of  the 
pretty  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  different  seasons  in 
hedgerow,  copse,  meadow,  and  common,  some  of 
which  might  well  be  utilised  in  outlying  parts  of 
the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  ground  in  sites 
and  on  soils  where  they  would  be  likely  to  do 
well.  This  last  is  an  important  point,  because 
however  hardy  a  plant  may  be  it  does  not  take 
kindly  to  certain  soils,  and  it  is  little  use  starting 
the  planting  of  such  things  on  a  large  scale  unless 
one  is  fairly  sure  of  success.  May  I  throw  out  a 
suggestion  that  correspondents  should  note  occa- 
sionally any  prominent  wild  flowers  of  special 
merit  in  their  neighbourhood,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  little  information  a^  to  the  sites  in  which 
they  are  found.     In  this  particular  part  of  Surrey, 


for  instance,  the  wood  Anemone  makes  a  splendid 
carpet  in  open  "  spinneys,"  a  little  later  certain 
portions  of  the  Downs  are  a  mass  of  the  primrose- 
coloured  Toadflax,  and  just  now  the  commons 
are  bright  with  the  wild  Scabious.  No  Primroses 
are  to  be  found  except  in  rather  low-lying,  damp 
spots,  but  some  seven  or  eight  miles  away  on  stiff 
land  they  carpet  many  an  acre  of  copse  land. 

The  frost  of  the  15th  proved  fatal  to  the  ma- 
jority of  outdoor  flowers  ;  tiffany  covering  was  in- 
sufficient for  tlie  Dahlias,  and  they  are  all  gone,  also 
all  solitary  plants  of  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum  ; 
a  nice  batch  under  a  south  wall  that  was  covered 
with  tiffany  has,  however,  escaped.  When  a 
clean  sweep  like  this  is  made  the  value  of  Star- 
worts  is  intensified.  Besides  the  varieties  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  notes,  Tradescanti  and 
diffusus  horizontalis  are  just  now  particularly 
good.  E.  Btrkell. 

Claremont. 


Yucca   gloriosa   aureo-variegata. — In  the 

Araucaria  avenue  at  Coombe  Wood  I  was  struck 
by  the  distinct  appearance  of  this  plant  whilst 
at  a  distance.  On  a  closer  examination  I  found  it 
to  be  beautifully  variegated  along  the  margins  of 
the  leaves  with  golden  yellow.  In  growth  it  is 
similar  to  the  type,  being  perfectly  hardy,  having 
stood  several  winters  without  any  protection. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  scarce,  being,  if  not  the 
only  plant,  one  of  but  very  few.  In  addition,  it 
is  not  disposed  to  increase  from  suckers,  Mr. 
Howard  informing  me  he  could  not  thus  far  secure 
any  stock,  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  it  is 
a  distinct  acquisition  amongst  Yuccas. — H. 

Pink  Duchess  of  "STork.— Autumn-flowering 
Pinks  are  becoming  popular,  and  one  of  the  newest 
is  the  above,  from  Mr.  Frederick  Hooper,  Vine 
Nursery,  Bath.  It  is  of  a  soft  pale  lilac-pink 
colour,  and  does  not  appear  to  split  its  calyx  so 
much  as  some  of  the  early  flowering  sorts.  Mr. 
Hooper  classes  it  among  the  perpetual  flowering 
varieties  which  bloom  in  autumn,  as  well  as  in  the 
spring,  and  thus  rival  the  Roses. — R.  D. 

Early  v.  late  planting'  of  Daffodils.— The 
difference  of  increase  is  most  marked  between 
early  and  late  planted  Narcissi.  The  late 
planted  ones  may  flower  well,  but  cannot  both  do 
that  and  bring  up  a  family  in  the  too  short  time 
allowed  them.  Of  course  this  is  important  with 
valuable  kinds.  I  replant  my  seedlings  as  early 
as  possible,  beginning  in  July  every  year. — G.  H. 
Encleheart. 

Pyrethrum  uliginoaum. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  late-flowering  hardy  perennials,  and 
though  regarded  as  moisture-loving  and  as  pre- 
ferring a  rather  sheltered  situation,  it  will  do  well 
in  exposed  positions.  In  the  new  Lammas  Park 
at  Ealing  are  some  broad  borders,  somewhat 
raised  above  the  ground  level  and  fully  exposed  ; 
but  this  Pyrethrum,  largely  planted  last  spring  in 
association  with  shrubs,  has  done  remarkably  well 
and  is  now  blooming  profusely,  having  a  very 
handsome  and  distinct  appearance.  I  have  made 
a  hedge  of  it  at  my  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont,  and 
well  it  answers  this  purpose  in  summer  and 
autumn.  To  some  its  tall  growth  may  be 
objectionable,  but  then  tall  things  as  well  as  dwarf 
ones  are  required  for  filling  borders,  and  they 
thus  do  good  service.  Some  time  ago  my  brother 
when  at  Bedfont  layered  and  rooted  some  of  the 
shoots,  doing  so  in  pots,  with  the  result  that  he 
thereby  obtained  quite  dwarf  plants  carrying 
excellent  heads  of  bloom,  and  very  useful  for 
decoration. — R.  D. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. — "  E.  M."  complains 
of  the  persistent  rot  carrying  off  many  of  his 
plants — a  very  common  thing  if  the  tufts  or 
plants  are  kept  through  the  winter  as  lifted.  The 
plan  I  used  to  adopt  successfully,  and  never  had 
any  rot  in  consecjuence,  was  to  divide  the  plants 
when  lifted,  potting  off  each  piece  singly,  putting 
them  into  a  warm  house,  and  just  starting  them 
again.  They  soon  make  some  fresh  roots,  and 
after  they  have  done  this  they  may  be  removed 
and  kept  in  any  cool  frame  or  house,  not  neces- 
saiily   frost-proof,  and  remain  till  planting  time 


comes  again.  The  variety  Queen  Victoria  is  a 
good  old  kind,  but  I  would  advise  "  E.  M."  to 
obtain  Firefly,  which  is  rather  brighter  in  colour, 
h.is  greener  leaves,  branches  out  much  more  than 
(,hieon  Victoria,  and  in  a  mass  is  more  effective. — 
A.  H. 


PLANTING  HERBACEOUS  P.^^ONIES. 

TiiEiii:  is  no  season  in  the  whole  year  so  suitable 
for  transplanting  the  herbaceous  Pa'onies  as  tho 
early  autumn  months.  I  have  often  seen  it  stated 
that  springtime,  when  the  plants  have  made  a 
few  inches  of  growth,  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  worse  time  in  the 
year  could  possibly  be  named.  The  reason  of 
"this  is  obvious  when  it  is  seen  that  these  Pa'onies 
make  but  two  sets  of  roots  each  year,  and  one  of 
these,  viz.,  the  fibrous  roots,  is  produced  each 
year  in  early  autumn.  The  other  set  of  roots, 
viz, ,  the  large  fleshy  ones,  which  go  down  deeply 
into  the  earth,  is  most  active  during  the  growing 
season.  I  have  more  than  once  traced  these  roots 
in  a  stiff,  holding  soil  to  fully  .3  feet  deep.  When 
once  planted  these  Pa-onies  may  remain  for  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  years  without  interference. 
With  good  soil  they  will  in  about  six  years  reach 
to  good  specimens.  The  following  items  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  original  planting : 
It  is  impossible  to  have  the  soil  either  too  deep  or 
too  rich  for  them.  Provided  the  soil  permitted,  I 
would  trench  it  3  feet  deep,  turning  in  good  ma- 
nure in  plenty  at  from  1 1  feet  to  '2  feet  from  the 
surface.  Very  light  sandy  soils  will  be  benefited 
by  adding  good  clayey  soil  in  proportion  to  one- 
fourth.  In  all  but  heavy  clay  soils  I  prefer  using 
cow  manure  for  these  plants,  and  by  breaking  the 
soil  up  deeply  and  enriching  it  with  manure  the 
whole  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the  long  tap  roots 
when  these  shall  reach  it. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  planting  extra 
large  specimens,  the  most  suitable  sized  plants 
being  those  of  about  four  to  six  crowns  each. 
Frequently  very  large  stools  when  planted  intact 
will  remain  so  without  any  attempt  at  making 
fresh  root ;  whereas  if  pulled  to  pieces  they  will 
soon  make  a  fresh  start.  In  all  cases  plant  firmly, 
but  before  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  cut  off 
the  longest  tap  roots,  as  these  are  so  brittle  that 
they  break  at  the  slightest  touch.  In  planting 
bury  the  crown  buds  about  2  inches  deep,  and 
allow  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  be  1  inch  or  2  inches 
below  the  ordinary  level,  that  the  plants  may  be 
deluged  with  water  or  liquid  manure  in  dry 
weather.  This  is  very  important  from  May  to  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  demand  for  support  is 
greatest,  and  in  the  latter  month  frequent  soakings 
of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  some  soils  the  Pa-ony  is  liable  to  a  sort  of 
canker,  and  to  produce  in  some  varieties  a  more 
woody  trunk-like  rootstock.  Where  this  occurs 
the  plants  do  not  make  such  satisfactory  progress. 
As  a  rule  I  use  every  endeavour  to  discourage 
this  kind  of  rortstock  by  shortening  the  trunk, 
cutting  away  all  signs  of  canker,  and  cutting  a 
niche  in  the  rootstock  about  3  inches  below  the 
base  of  the  crown  buds.  The  latter  process  in- 
variably conduces  to  root-production  in  the  ensu- 
ing season,  particularly  if  the  plant  is  surrounded 
by  a  handful  of  good  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  very  short 
manure  in  equal  parts.  This  handful  of  soil  is 
more  than  fully  repaid  in  those  nurseries  where 
large  stocks  are  raised  and  where  heavy  soil 
obtains.  Frequently  the  plants  are  divided  into 
single  crowns  where  the  varieties  are  valuable,  but 
such  extremes  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
in  a  private  garden  -r  with  the  majority  of  ama- 
teurs, whose  sole  object  is  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Those  who  are  pur- 
chasing these  plants  for  the  first  time  would  do 
well  to" plant  a  few  varieties  only,  and  these  of  the 
most  decided  shades  of  colour.  Far  too  many  so- 
called  double  P^tonies  are  little  more  than  semi- 
double,  a  row  of  guard  petals  and  a  central  tuft 
of  short  petals  forming  the  centre.  A  dozen  dis- 
tinct kinds  are  quite  sufficient  for  any  garden.  In 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  position  always  avoid 
the  close  proximity  of  trees  and  shrubs.         E.  J. 
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THE   BLUE    PASSION   FlyOWER. 

(PASSIFLORA    CIERULEA.) 

As  seen  well  grown  and  luxuriant  in  flower  and 
fruit,     there    are    few    hardy    climbers     more 
beautiful  than  this  species  from  Brazil  and  Peru. 
Hybrids  have  been  obtained  between  this  old 
species   and   others,  such   as   P.   incaruata,  P. 
Raddiana,  and  P.    racemosa,   but, 
as    liardy  plants,   they   are   all  far 
inferior  to  the  type.     The  white- 
flowered    variety    of     P.    ccerulea 
named  Constance  Eliott,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  raised  some  years 
ago  by  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.,  of 
E.\'eter,  is,  however,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  its  darker  parent  in  eveiy 
way.      Its    flowers    are    especially 
beautifid   as   seen   under  artificial 
light,  when  they  glisten  like  frosted 
silver    amongst    their   dark   green 
leaves. 

Once  weU  planted  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  nook  or  corner,  P.  cterulea  is 
a  rapid  grower,  and  soon  occupies 
a  large  area  of  wall  space.  In  the 
south  of  England,  especially  along 
the  south  and  S(juth-west  coast,  the 
plant  grows  and  fruits  freely,  and 
even  long  after  its  flowers  are  faded 
and  its  leaves  yellow  or  ru.ssety 
brown  after  sharii  frosts,  the  golden 
egg-like  fruits  dangle  in  profusion 
bright  and  gay  in  the  wintry  sun- 
shine. Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  soon  as  the  fruits  turn 
yellow  and  ripen,  grow  freely,  and 
flower  the  second  season.  I  saw 
some  noble  specimens  on  the  walls 
of  the  College  at  Maynooth  the 
other  day,  great  masses  of  elegant 
foliage  studded  with  plump  buds, 
and  having  long  wreaths  of  starry 
flowers.  The  popular  name  of 
Passion  Flower  was  originally  ap- 
plied on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  South  America  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  soon  after  the 
conquest.  The  name  was  given 
from  the  fancied  resemlilance  in 
numbers  or  form  to  the  things 
employed  at  the  Crucifixion.  The 
stigmas  are  the  three  nails,  the 
corona  becomes  the  crcjwn  of  thorns, 
the  five  anthers  are  tlie  wounds, 
and  the  ten  perianth  segments  were 
supposed  to  represent  the  ten 
apostles,  Judas  and  Peter  being 
excluded,  while  the  tliree  bracts 
behind  tlie  flower  typify  the  cross 
itself.  The  illustration  is  from  a 
beautiful  photograph  kindly  sent 
by  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Clifton  Ter- 
race, Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  and 
it  well  shows  how  naturally  and 
gracefully  the  wTeaths  of  flowers 
and  fruit  of  the  Passion  Flower 
may  be  arranged.  Altliough  this  Passion  Flower 
blooms  everywhere,  it  is  more  capricious  in  its 
fruiting,  doing  this  in  some  places  quite  freely, 
while  elsewhere  it  refuses  to  do  .so  for  no  very 
apparent  reason.  F.  W.  Bdrbidge. 


beauty  upon  frequent  division  and  free  growth 
in  bold  masses.  If  allowed  to  stand  several  years 
in   one  place  it  becomes  a  perfect  thicket,  as  it 


/r\ 


and  one  of  the  showiest  autumn  groups  in  the 
garden  will  assuredly  follow. 


Helianthus  l8etifl.orus.— The  perennial  Sun- 
flowers are  valuable  in  the  garden  in  late  autumn. 
One  of  the  very  best  is  Helianthus  lietiflorus, 
which  has  a  distinct  beauty  of  its  own,  the  large 
rich  yellow  flowers  standing  well  up  above  the 
leaves.  A  pecuhar  and  pretty  trait  of  the  kind 
is  its  flowering  at  unequal  heights,  all  the  shoots 
having  flowers,  but  varying  in  height  from  3 
feet   up    to  7   feet.      It   depends    much    for    its 


A  hanging  hasTcet  of  Passion  Flowers  and  fruit. 
Engraved  for  The  Gaeden  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Miss  Armstrong,  Monlcstown,  Dublin. 


spreads  so  fast  under  ground,  and  these  weak 
shoots  bear  one  flower  at  the  top.  Divide  it  up 
to  single  crowns  and  replant  any  time  in  spring. 


DAFFODIL  NOTES  FROM  A  NEW 
ZEALAND  C4ARDEN. 
AuGU.ST  27. — The  season  for  this  flower  may  be 
siid  now  to  be  fairly  beginning.     Tliis  year  the 
Jonquil  was  in  first--about  July  18. 
The  Daflbdil  of  chief  interest  to  me 
just  at  present  is  the  Tenl)y,  wliich 
may  be  plentiful  in  other  gardens, 
but  is  scarce  in  mine.     It  flowered 
the  year   it   was    imported,    as  all 
bulbs  wiU  if  they  are  of  the  jjroper 
quality.     The  second  year  they  have 
enough  to  do  in  finding  their  liear- 
ings,    and   if    they   show  tolerably 
strong  grass  I  am  tliankful.      The 
third  year  tliey  ought  again  to  show 
flower,   and  then  go  on  improving 
year   by   year.      Ihis   is  what   the 
Tenby  has  done,  giving  me  about  a 
d<izen  blooms  this  year.      I   see  it 
is  going  to  succeed,  and  if  all  goes 
well  it  will  soon  be  plentiful.     It  is 
the  very  neatest  thing  in  Daffodils, 
its    neatness,    with    its    purity    of 
colour,  being  its  strong  point,  and 
it   luis   individuality  ;   tliere   is   no 
mistaking    it     for    anything     else. 
Tliinking    that    a    sulphur    Tenby 
would    be    an    exquisite    thing,    I 
h.ave   been   attempting   to   cross  it 
with  moschatus,  or  what  I  take  to 
be  moschatus,    and   to   cross  mos- 
chatus with  it.     Daflbdils  on  tlieir 
trial   are    fairly   answering   to   my 
hopes.       Some  varieties  that   were 
feeble   last  year   are  stronger   this 
year,  and  several  varieties  are  show- 
ing flower  for  the  first  time.     The 
doubles  are  a  little  per]ilexing.     A 
friend  presented  me   tlie  f)ther  day 
with  a  clump  of  nanus  just  bursting 
into  flower   and  double.     Is  there 
a  double  nanus  I     These  at  any  rate 
proved  to  be  something  I  already 
liad    under   two   difl'erent  names — 
lobularis  plenusand  i)umilus  pleuus. 
It  is  not  one  of   the   handsomest, 
being  somewhat  squat  and  a  little 
untidy  in  its  douliling,  but  a  Daffo- 
dil is  always  a  Datt'otlil,  and  I  like 
this  one  for  its  earliness  and  its  per- 
fume.    There  are  ton   numy  minor 
and  major  forms  in  the  catalogues. 
I  sent  to  one  firm  for  Telamouius 
minor  pleuus,  and  I  find  coming  up 
at  the  tally  a  minor  plenus  indeed, 
but  odorus,  not  Telamonius.     Tela- 
nionius  minor  plenus  is,  I  suppose, 
the  Rip  van  Winkle  that  has  been 
making  a  noise  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.      It  is  just  coming  into 
bloom    with    me,    Init    diminutive 
enough  and  quite  unlike  any  other 
Dafi"odil    in   the    garden.      So    far    as   I   have 
any   personal    knowledge    of    double    trumpet 
Dafi'odils,  these  are  the  available  varieties,  and 
I  would  gladly  add  to  my  number  if  I  knew 
where    to     procure     others:     (1)    Telamonius 
plenus  (Wilmer's  Double,  though  who  Wilmer 
was  I   have  no  notion),  a  mere   weed  in  most 
places,    but,  where  it  blooms  well,   a   glorious 
flower.   (2)  Grandiplenus  (Dutch,  Tratuscantus), 
not  equal  in  beauty  to  the  first  named  ;  may  be 
called  interesting  ;    variable  in  form  and  con- 
dition, according  to  my  experience,  and  not<iuick 
to   increase.       Is   this  Barr's   plenissimus   and 
Tradescant's  great   Rose   Daflbdil  ?     (3)  Lobu- 
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laris  plenus  (pumilus  pi  ).  According  to  the 
classitioation  list  nf  the  Daffodil  conference,  it 
is  uncertain  what  Daffodil  |iroperly  claims  tlie 
name,  but  merchants'  catalogues  announce  it, 
seemingly  without  any  doubt  (Barr  and  Roozen 
among  others).  (4)  Double  Narcissus  minor 
(Rill  van  Winkle).  (5)  Double  cernuus,  which 
I  liax'e  had  and  flfiwered,  but  have  since  unfor- 
tunately lost.  Year  by  year  this  Daffodil  rises 
in  price  ;  does  this  mean  that  it  is  disappearing 
from  cultivation  '.  Is  there  any  amateur  grower 
of  Datibdils  who  possesses  this  DattVidil  in  quan- 
tity— say  to  the  extent  of  50  or  100  blooms  in 
the  season  ?  And  what  about  that  form  that 
used  to  be  advertised  as  plenus  bicinctus 
and  the  other  rose  form  figured  in  plate  12  ui 
Burbidge's  monograph  ?  I  should  really  be 
glad  to  know  of  anyone,  not  a  professional 
dealer  in  bulbs,  who  lias  succeeded  with  any 
of  these  double  cernuus  forms.  Mr.  Ware 
apparently  does  not  possess  the  double  forms  of 
ceinuus,  or  at  least  has  none  to  spare  for 
buyers.  Mr.  Hartland,  wdio  seems  to  have 
doubles  that  nobody  else  possesses,  offers  none 
of  tliis.  I  should  think  that  few,  if  any,  horti- 
cultural journals  have  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  the  Narci.ssus  as  The  Garden,  and  yet  in  the 
dozen  volumes  or  so  that  I  possess  the  informa- 
tion about  these  double  forms  of  cernuus  is 
most  meagre  ;  whereas  a  pretty  full,  even  re- 
dundantly full,  life-history  of  such  forms  as 
H(.irsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin  and  others  that  any- 
body can  grow  might  be  made  from  the  pages 
of  The  Garden.  Not  that  one  wishes  to  know 
less  about  the  history  of  these  two  Daffodils, 
but  only  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  other 
more  difficult  siibjects.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  double  cernuus  had  been  an 
equally  diftlcnlt  alpine,  we  should  have  heard 
more  of  the  proper  conditions  under  which 
to  grow  it.  (0)  Eystettensis  (capax,  Queen 
Anne's  douljle  Daflbdil)— I  am  the  fortunate 
j)osse.ssor  of  enough  of  this  Daffodil  to  make  me 
wish  for  more.  Are  there  gardens  where  this 
^ower  of  Queen  Anne  may  be  seen  in  clumps  or 
beds — where  you  may  cut  a  sheaf  of  blooms, 
as  you  might  of  Butter  and  Eggs,  without  missing 
them  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  nurseries,  where 
things  are  grown  on  business  principles,  but  in 
..any  private  gaitlen.  This  Daffodil  has  been 
classified  with  the  trumpet  Daffodils.  1  am 
curious  to  know  on  what  grounds  Daflbdil 
authorities  have  concluded  that  it  belongs  to 
this  chass.  Would  Mr.  Burbidge  kindly  say 
why  a  Daffodil  in  which  there  remains  no  ves- 
tige of  a  crown  should  be  counted  in  with  the 
large-crowned  Daffodils  ?  The  ffat  foliage  ex- 
cludes it  from  the  Rush-leaved  section  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  show  as  close  affinity  to  the 
Peerless  as  to  the  trumpet  Daffodils.  At  least, 
one  would  like  to  be  told,  by  those  who  have 
classified  it,  wdiy  they  have  put  it  where  it  is. 

With  these  six  I  fear  I  have  come  to  the  end 
of  my  double  trumpets.  Tlie  pseudo-Narcissus 
fl.-pl.  I  possess,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  it  to  flower.  Mr.  Hartland  in  his 
list  otters  three  doubles  that  do  not  occur  in  any 
other  catalogue  known  tome — p.seudo-Narcissus 
albo-av.reus.  Narcissus  roseus  plenus,  and  double 
princeps.  If  these  are  distinct,  is  the  history 
of  them  known  >.  It  is  surely  curious  that 
Daffodils  so  temptingly  described  should  Ije  in 
-one  catalogue  and  not  in  another.  A.  W. 

Duuediii. 


The  Prairie  Sunflower. — The  ordinary  single- 
flowered  Helianthus  rigidus  is  now  a  common 
garden  plant,  but  very  useful  for  its  effect  in  the 
garden  and  for  the  abundance  of  flowers  it  ^ives 
tor  cutting.  Asemi-doubleformof  itwhichisnamed 
semiplenus  in  nurseries  has  baen  very  fine  of  lats 


and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  type.  The 
increased  number  of  the  petals  has  .added  to  the 
handsome  appearance  of  its  blooms  without 
destroying  its  character  or  making  it  a  coarse, 
clumsy  flower  like  the  raonstrou-5  double  annual 
Sunflower.  Its  rich  black  disc  is  still  preserved, 
surrounded  bv  a  treble  row  of  rich  yellow  petals. 

A  note  on  Fuchsias. — A  very  pleasing  feature 
at  Kew  this  year  consists  of  the  beds  of  Fuchsias, 
plants  -which,  if  well  placed,  are  of  much  beauty. 
If  mixed  together,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  good 
contrast  of  colour  :  but  when  the  s]iecies  or  variety, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  is  bold  and  handsome,  then 
each  bed  should  be  filled  with  the  one  kind.  At 
Kew  Fuchsias  are  rather  freely  planted,  and  look 
pleasing  in  the  narrow  borders  skirting  the 
temperate  house.  F.  corallina,  a  fine  kind,  is 
synonymous  with  F.  exoniensis.  Its  foliage  is  of 
distinct  colour,  tonched  with  crimson  on  the 
upper  surface,  whilst  on  the  under  surface  it  is  of  a 
deep  crimson  shade,  the  intense  red  stems  setting 
off  the  bold  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  are  crim- 
son and  corolla  plum  colour.  This  Fuchsia  is  well 
worth  planting  in  favourable  spots.  F.  globosais 
another  kind  of  much  merit,  with  globular  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  Chili,  and 
when  well  placed  grows  several  feet  in  height. 
The  well-known  F.  Riccartoni,  a  seedling  from 
this  kind,  was  raised  at  Riccarton,  near  Edinburgh, 
about  sixty  years  ago.  F.  gracilis  is  also  doing 
well  at  Kew. 

Clematis  graveolens. — The  wild  Clematises 
deserve  to  be  pojiular,  as  they  give  such  a  long 
season  of  bloom.  C.  montana  bursts  out  in  the 
early  days  of  spring,  and  thenceforward  one  suc- 
ceeds another  right  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
species  named  above  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
pretty  picture  it  makes  half  covering  a  tall  Holly 
tree.  It  has  reached  the  top  and  is  growing  down 
again,  its  long  shoots,  hanging  in  festoons,  being 
smothered  with  flowers,  whilst  great  thickets  of 
bloom  rest  upon  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
tree.  Clearly  the  true  way  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
beaut}'  of  this  and  other  wild  Clematises  is  to  plant 
them  beside  a  tree  and  let  them  grow  as  they  will. 
Like  the  Traveller's  Joy  of  the  hedges  and  woods, 
this  charming  autumn  kind  appears  capable  of 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  highest  native  tree,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  seeing  it  in  perfect  beauty 
with  less  latitude.  It  has  a  special  value  because 
of  its  colour,  which  is  pale  yellow,  and  in  this  it 
differs  from  any  kind  in  general  cultivation,  but 
as  yet  it  is  decidedly  a  rare  plant  in  gardens  and 
scarce  in  the  trade.  An  evergreen  tree  as  a  sup- 
porting host  adds  materially  to  its  effect,  for  the 
flowers  are  not  of  that  showy  shade  which  makes 
most  yellow  flowers  conspicuous,  but  their  profu- 
sion and  the  season  at  which  they  appear  make  it 
a  precious  plant,  bursting  into  its  greatest  beauty 
when  many  things  are  putting  on  autumn  tints. 
A  charming  coloured  plate  of  this  Clematis  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden  for  March  24  of  this  year, 
and  it  is  minutely  described  under  the  name  of  C. 
orientalis. 

Nicotiana  affinis  and  Heliotrope. — These 
make  a  very  good  association,  the  slender  flower- 
laden  stems  of  the  Nicotiana  setting  ofl'  the  pur- 
plish tone  of  the  Heliotrope,  but  in  every  case  in 
which  these  two  plants  have  been  used  the  effect 
has  been  entirely  spoilt  by  mixing  with  it  other 
things,  destroying  all  repose. 

Hardy  Cyclamen. — These  are  at  their  very 
best  all  through  tlie  autumn  months,  but  how 
rarely  one  sees  them.  Looking  round  a  garden 
recently  I  came  to  a  little  group  of  them  near  the 
walk,  with  a  background  of  trees,  just  the  spot 
the}'  are  so  adapted  to  permanently  adorn,  be- 
cause the  natural  vegetation  was  not  too  rank  to 
smother  them  or  hide  their  beauty.  In  that 
place  they  do  not  spread  fast,  but  many  gardens 
have  soils  and  situations  well  adapted  to  their 
growth,  as  at  Livermere  Park,  where  beneath 
large  spreading  Beech  trees  the  plants  revel  in 
the  leaf-mould,  throw  up  handsome  leaves  by  the 
score  and  flowers  by  the  hundred  without  any 
care  or  attention.     Rock  gardens  generally  have 


nooks  that  suit  them,  but  they  are  not  plants  for 
the  ordinary  garden-bed  or  border,  but,  rightly 
jilaned  in  the  wild  garden,  there  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  enjoying  tbeir  beauty  as  regularly  as 
autumn  comes  round. — A.  H. 

Fachsia  falgens.  — This  is  pleasing  in  the 
Alexandra  Park  at  Hastings,  but  we  should  prefer 
to  see  it  in  a  bold  bed  or  group,  aa  in  the  R. H.S. 
gardens  at  C'hiswick.  Although  this  fine  sjiecies 
came  from  Mexico  as  far  back  as  about  1H30,  one 
seldom  s<ees  it  in  gardens.  It  is  the  finest  of 
all  the  bolder-leaved  kinds,  the  foliage  dense, 
broad,  (if  a  distinct  greenish  colour  and  with 
slender  reddish  flowers.  In  the  milder  coast 
districts  a  little  protection  in  the  way  of  coal  ashes 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  heaped  over  the  crowns 
would  suffice.  It  is  a  Fuchsia  worth  planting 
freely  for  its  handsome  foliage  and  flowers. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba. — While  pots  of 
this  useful  Campanula  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
have  become  quite  shabby,  some  plants  forming 
an  edging  to  a  slightly  raised  border  are  flowering 
very  freely  despite  the  bad  weather.  Moisture 
and  a  little  shade  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  appear  to  suit  it  exactly,  and  it 
makes  a  free,  bold  growth,  which  dues  not 
cease  to  flower  until  stopped  by  stress  of 
weather.  As  one  so  seldom  sees  this  plant 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  it  may  be  supposed 
an  impression  is  abroad  that  it  is  unsuited  for  it, 
but  as  an  edging  to  rockwork  to  succeed  the 
Aubrieti.as,  the  evergreen  Candytufts  and  other 
creeping  plants  it  is  most  valuable.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  misconception  as  to  its  hardiness.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  it  stood  out  of  doors  through  last 
winter  without  appearing  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  harmed,  and  upon  that  fact  I  base  a  claim 
for  its  use  in  the  open.  If  planted  in  good  soil 
and  occasionally  watered  when  the  weather  is 
dry  it  grows  very  last,  and  will  soon  cover  a  large 
space.  — R.  D. 


NOTES   FROM   KING'S   LYNN. 

Tea  Roses  have  been  and  are  still  abundant 
here  this  autumn.  Only  two  days  ago  I  picked 
a  large,  deliciously  sweet  bunch  of  Pink  Rover, 
one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  scented  of  Roses, 
always  in  bloom,  its  handsome  dark  foliage 
making  a  fine  contrast  to  its  lilush-iiink  flowers. 
Archiduchesse  Marie  Immacuhita,  a  Rose  I  have 
seldom  seen  noticed,  is  a  mass  of  long  pink  buds, 
which  open  out  into  large  deep  bntf-colouretl 
flowers,  veined  and  marked  with  reddish 
pink,  most  lovely,  with  the  strongest  Tea 
scent.  It  has  an  excellent  habit  and  dark 
foliage.  Jeanne  Guillaumez,  red,  .salmon  and 
yellow,  and  .J.  B.  Varunne,  pink,  not  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Grill,  have  been  specially  good  among 
the  newer  varieties.  Mine.  Pernet-Ducher  has 
stood  the  wet  better  than  any  other  light- 
coloured  Rose  and  is  a  very  free  flowerer, 
almost  exactly  resembling  Gustavo  Regis,  ex- 
CBiiting  in  its  dwarf er  growth,  its  long  pale  buflf 
buds  a  little  paler.  Champion  of  the  World,  an 
American  Cluster,  rose-pink  and  very  sweet,  re- 
calls the  earliest  June  Rose  and  has  been  a  mass 
of  flower  all  through  August  and  September  and 
is  still  covered  with  buds.  I  must  not  forget 
La  Fraicheur,  deep  pink,  with  ligliter  edges,  a 
splendid  Rose.  A  pillar  of  the  Boursault 
Amadis  is  now  crowned  with  crimson  and 
golden  foliage,  as  gay  as  when  crowded  with  its 
somewliat  too  purplish  flowers.  Lucida,  simplex 
and  duplex  are  also  vieing  with  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  against  which  a  large  bush  of  Myrtle 
shines  out  dark,  covered  with  flowers.  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  from  the  purest  white  to  deepest 
imrple,  lighten  up  the  fading  garden.  Pyreth- 
rum  uliginosum  has  never  been  finer.  In  the 
fruit  garden  still  a  few  Figs  on  a  west  wall. 
Nectarine  and  Golden  Eagle  Peaches  in  quan- 
tity, the  former  by  far  the  best  flavoured  late 
Peach,  recalling  the  Nectarines  of  a  month  ago. 
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I  find  Spenser  an  excellent  Nectarine  out  of  coming  now  very  popular.  Whether  it  may  be  :  from  time  to  time,  these  must  be  supplied  as 
<loors  and  very  handsome.  But  the  leaves  are  i  regarded  a.s  a  matter  for  reproach  or  otherwise,  ,  soon  as  a  fresh  colony  of  feeders  appears  on  the 
falling,  and  except  an  abundant  crop  of  Pears,  '  it  is  certain  that  British  raisers  have  not  been  '  surface.  Excess  in  this  matter,  however,  must 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  the  perfumed  Fondante  very  successful  in  obtaining  sorts  that  give  ju.st  be  avoided,  or  a  gross,  unfruitful  growth  will  re- 
d'Automne  just  now  being  best,  there  will  soon  what  such  a  kind  as  Puritan  does.  Our  home-  f"'*'  ,  ^he  same  attention  m  regard  to  fertilismg 
be  little  bnt  the  hopes  or  prospects  for  another    raised  sorts  are  first-rate  for  second  early  and  .  the  blooms  at  midday  that  is  necessary  with  early 

-  -  i»ain-'-'>-oin»irposes,  but  whilst  we  have  some  first  X"^J''^ptLr'n1r^^^ 

„  ,  1  i  i.1  1,  ti.  14  1  large  percentage  of  the  fruits  will  be  malformed, 
and  very  early  sorts,  they  are  better  adapted  j,,.,„  jf  j^ey  do  not  drop  off  altogether.  Where 
for  garden  than  for  market  culture  m  a  large  the  plants  are  healthy,  stimulants  are  best  with- 
way.  If  less  prolific  than  are  the  early  Amen-  !  held  during  the  dark  days  of  winter,  although  a 
can  kinds,  they  a,re  at  lea.st  of  much  superior  sufficiency  of  fresh,  pure  air  is  essential  foi"the 
quality.  However,  we  must  not  any  the  less  perfect  development  and  drying  of  the  pollen, 
do  full  justice  to  such  sorts  as  the  Puritan,  be-  ,  Early  closing,  especially  where  there  is  sun, 
cau.se  that  and  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  deservedly  should  now  be  practised,  so  that  mere  lukewarm- 
rank  amongst  the  very  best  varieties  America  "^^^  '"  the  hot- water  pipes  will  keep  the  tempe- 
has  sent  us.  Puritan  should  make  a  capital  rj>.tuTe  from  falling  below  CO'  during  hours  of 
seed  or  pollen  parent.  Perhaps  it  has,  but  the  ''•'^'■kness  for  the  ne.xt  month.  All  side  laterals 
desired  variety  that  is  as  fine,  early,  and  prolific  T  ^^  ''\P'  closely  pinched  out  and  the  leaders 
,=  P„.;+,,„    ,.,.1  u..+i,.,fl„..„'„..  .„.!  fl,..],  „f  „„.  stopped   when  the  hmit   of  the  trellis 


Kitchen    Garden. 


POTATO  EARLY  PURIT.^N. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  the  many 
sorts  of  Potatoes  received  from  America  from 
time  to  time,  though   very  few  novelties  come 


lis  has  been 


now,  that  the  earliest  sorts  have  not  only  been    as  Puritan,  and  has  the  flavour  and  flesh  of  our   j.ga'ched 

the  most  favoured,   but  have  been  grown  the    'jest  earlies,  such  as  Ashleaf  or  Ringleader,  is  ..„,,. 

longest.     AVe   have   to   go  back    to    the  Early    not  yet  come.  A.  D.  Chou   de    Burghley  m  winter.-This    is    a 

■D  1         i.    r       J.1         •  r  ii       A         •  delicious  winter   vegetable,  and,   sown  thinlv  in 

Kose   almost   tor  the  pioneer  of  the  American \i„„  „„     „     i  u     i  i     i     4.    i      ^     u  1 

.  1         1,    1-1    j.i_   i  •  1     i_   ij    -i  May  on  a  cool  border  and  planted  out  when  readv, 

sorts,  and  well  did  that  variety  hold  its  own  Preserving  French  Beans.-"  Novice  "  cer-  it  comes  in  just  at  a  time  choice  vegetables  are 
for  many  years.  \\  hen,  however,  the  pretty  tainly  proposes  some  curious  receptacles  in  which  getting  scarce.  The  formation  of  this  vegetable 
pink  Beauty  of  Hebron  came  into  the  field,  the    to  preserve  his  Beans.     I  should  not  care  much    is   unique,   as   there    is   a   small  Broccoli   inside 

a  Cabbage.  The  latter  protects  the 
tender  Broccoli  and  is  of  a  most  deli- 
cate flavour  when  cooked.  This  va- 
riety is  not  frost-proof,  but  is  rarely 
injured  before  the  end  of  the  j'ear. 
If  the  plants  are  lifted  and  stored 
they  give  a  long  supply  of  tender 
heads.  Those  who  value  green  vege- 
tables during  the  winter  months 
would  do  well  to  plant  a  quarter  n-ith 
this  variety  to  form  a  succession  to 
the  autumn  Cauliflowers. — (J.  W. 

Turnip    Chirk    Castle    Black 
Stone.  —  There    are    few    varieties 
equal  to  this  for  winter.     I  have  in 
these   pages  .advocated  growing  the 
yellow-fleshed  type,  of  which    Bob- 
bie's Golden  Ball  is  one  of  the  best, 
but  it  is  objected  to  by  some  persons 
owing  to   its   colour.     Chirk  Castle 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  grown, 
as  it  remains  good  in  the  soil  after 
a  severe  winter.     It  well  repays  cool 
storage,  as   then  the  flavour   is  ex- 
cellent and   the  bulbs  remain  solid. 
I  have  for  years  grown  this  variety 
as    the  latest  crop,   that  is  to   give 
the  supply  through  the  early  spring. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  wet,  sunless 
autumn,  the  roots  are  not  so  good 
as  usual,  having  made  less  growth, 
but  with  fine  weather  they  will  im- 
prove.      Even   'when   the   roots   are 
Rose  had  to  give  place,  and  the  Beauty  has  been    for  the  zinc  bucket  in  case  ot  any  reaction  from    small  they  keeii  weW  and  are  of  good  flavour.     If 
one  of  the  most  widely  grown  and  popular  of  Po-    the  brine,  but  the  wooden   bucket  or   flower-pot    left  in  the  ground,  a  little  earth  should  be  drawn 
tatoes.     That,  again,  has  sufl'ered  somewhat  of    might  answer,  although  the  porosity  of  the  latter    up  to  the  bulbs  on  each  side  of  the  row. — W.  S. 
late  because  of  the  introduction  into  Commerce  of   might  be  against  it.     So  long  as  the  Beans  are       A  good  Borecole.— I  often  wonder  that  Read's 
thewhitesport  Duke  of  Albany,  and  still  further   '^°^^''^'' "'th  brine  they  will  keep  and  need  not    Improved   Hearting  Kale  is   not  more  grown  in 
from    the    coming    here    several   years  since  of    ^'^   air-tight,    although    I   always    keep    the    jar    private   gardens.       I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
the    variety    deincted    in     the     accomnanvin<'   covered  at   the  top.     The  Beans  can  be  put  in  I  flavoured  of  all  the  varieties,  and  speciallv  good 
illustration— Early  Puritan.     In  this  variety  we    "''^"l'^' 'i"!*  "  *^°  they  must  be  cooked  whole,  as    for  early  winter  use.     Though  it  is  recommended 
have  in  habit  and  in  form   nf  tnbov  n  T(^=o  ';..;+l>    '"^  """''^  °*^  '^  ^''^"'^  "nplef^sant  task  to  have  to  cut    for  late  u.se  and  for  March  and  April  supplies,  by 
rJhite  skin       f  \l.i        tl      ~-^^°'^"7,V     them  after  they  come  out    of  salt.     They  might  :  making   two   sowings,    one   earlv   in    March    md 
L^Pr  !.  11        1^*;""^   -^  the  tubers  run  a  little    keep  in  a  cool  garden   shed,  but  surely  a  better    another  at  the  end  of  April,  there   is  no  lack   of 
^rger  and  less  fl.'.t  than  are  those  of   the  White    place  could  be  found  for  them,  as  the  great  flue-    good  green  Kale  through  the  winter.     The  growth 
ueauty    or    Uuke    ot     Albany,    but    the    plant    tuations  of  temperature  to  which  they  would  be    of  this  variety   is  compact;    it  has  a  close  flrra 
growth  IS  veiy  much  the  same.      It  is,  however,    exposed  could  hardly  be  beneficial.— A.  H.  i  centre  or  heart,  well  protected.     In   the  spring  it 

interesting  to  find  that  Early  Puritan  is  Ust  Winter  Tomatoes.— (Jreat  care  and  regu-  is  the  last  to  run  to  seed,  and  remains  firm  to  the 
becoming  a  favourite  early  market  variety,  larity  will  now  bo  needed  in  the  management  of  end,  the  plants  at  that  season  furnishing  large 
very  widely  grown  and  in  great  request.  It  plants  that  are  to  supply  fruit  throughout  the  quantities  of  side  growths  independent  of  the 
does   not   follow    that   it    is    of    any    superior  '  winter,  as  their  fruitfulness  or  the  reverse  during  |  main  growth. — S.  M. 

table  quality  to  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  for  Beceraber  and  January  will  depend  entirely  on  duality  in  Parsnips.— Of  late  years  I  have 
in    early    market    work    ijuality    forms    a    very  '  the   quality  of  the  wood  as  formed  between  now    sown  this  vegetable  in  M,ay.    When  grown  (juickly 

•  '  ""-^   "- •■''-""  "*  ^'^ ■— -      "'="-  '"- the  roots  are   more  tender  .and   often   better  fla- 


Putato  Earhj  Puritan.     From  a  photograpli  sent  by  Mr.  N.  Blake,  Bedfurd. 


unimportant  element.  What  is  wanted  in  a 
variety  that  will  prove  profitable  in  such  case 
is  early  tubering,  a  good  crop  of  clean,  wliite- 
skinnetl  tubers,  and  fairly  handsome  ;  added 
also  a  comparatively  short  top,  and  the  require- 
ments are  met.  Early  Puritan  seems  to  satisfy 
these  requirements  admirably  ;  hence  it  is  be- 


and  the  middle  of  November.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  floors  on  the 
forenoon  of  sunny  days  atmospheric  moisture  had 
better  be  entirely  withheld,  and  on  no  account 
must  the  syringe  be  used  over  the  foliage.  Pre- 
suming that  the  balls  of  the  plants  were  well 
lowered  into  the  fruiting  pots  at  the  time  of  re- 
moval, thus  leaving  ample  room  for  top-dressings 


voured,  as  if  very  large,  without  much  attention 
in  the  cooking,  they  are  strong  and  the  core  hard. 
Small  roots  may  not  be  so  suitable  where  a  large 
quantity  is  required,  but  when  well  cooked  they 
are  delicious  and  make  a  nice  looking  dish, 
being  of  a  better  .'hape  and  much  whiter 
than    larger    ones.      Parsnips    are    very    hardy. 
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There  is  no  need  to  store  thorn,  as  if  left  in  the 
soil  and  diij;  up  a<  required  they  are  of  ranch 
better  Havour,  and  in  severe  weather  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  place  some  litter  over  the  roots.  For 
late  sowing  I  ijrefer  the  Student  to  any  other,  its 
flavour  being  good  and  the  ilesh  less  coarse. — 
L.  H.  M. 

Storing  Beetroot. — Those  who  value  flavour 
in  Beetroot  would  do  well  to  give  it  cool  storage. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  favour  storing  in  the 
open,  as  the  roots  are  difficult  to  get  at  in  severe 
weather,  and  if  stored  in  wet  soil,  decay  sets  in 
and  the  roots  are  lost.  An  open  .shed  or  old  stoke- 
hole is  a  grand  store.  At  one  time  I  stored  all 
my  roots  in  a  disused  ice  well.  There  was  a 
regular  temperature  and  the  roots  remained 
plump  to  the  last.  In  storing  in  outhouses  it  is 
well  to  use  jilenty  of  soil,  sand  or  fine  ashes 
bi'tween  tlie  roots.  One  of  the  best  keeping  varie- 
ties I  have  is  the  small  Dell's  Crimson,  which 
is  always  grown  for  late  supplies,  and  given  cool 
storage  will  keep  good  till  the  early  Turnip-rooted 
varieties  come  in. — S.  B. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 

SCOTLAND. 
Abercairney,  Crieff. — In  this  district  there 
has  been  a  fair  average  crop  of  small  fruits.     The 
frost  experienced  at  the  end  of  May  lessened   the 
crop    very    much.      Black    Currants    and    early 
Strawberries   suffered   most ;    late   varieties  have 
yielded  good  crops.     Apples  and  Pears  are  both 
sadly  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality  and  are 
below  an  average,  such  varieties  as  Lord  Suffneld, 
Ecklinville,  Worcester  Pearraain  and  King  of  Pip- 
pins  being   an   average   crop.     Standard  Plums, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  a   failure.     Here   such 
varieties   as   Victoria,    Magnum   Bonum,  Rivers' 
Prolific,    etc.,  that   have   carried   heavy  crops  in 
succession  for  many  years  are  a  total  failure.     On 
walls   most   varieties   are   a   good    fair    average. 
Cherries,  though  there  was  a  good  set,  dropped 
freelv.     Peaches   a   good   fair   crop.     I   gathered 
■Hale's  Early  on   July  26,    1S93  ;    this   season   on 
August  17.     Apricots  a  very  poor  crop.     The  ex- 
ceptionally dry,  warm   summer  of   1S93  matured 
fruit-buds   and   wood   early,   but   the    somewhat 
heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  autumn   caused  a  good 
many  fruit   trees   and  bushes  to  make  a  second 
growth,  followed  on  January  7  by  the  thermometer 
registering  6°  below  zero,  which  injured  Apricots, 
&c. ,  very  much,  and  is  partly  accountable  for  the 
deficiency  of  fruit  crop  in  this  district. 

Vegetables  as  a  whole  have  done  fairly  well,  b«t 
disease  amongst  Potatoes,  especially  the  earlier 
varieties,  is  very  prevalent. — J.\mks  Brown. 

■Whittinghame,  East  LothiaD. — Fruit  trees 
of  all  sorts  never  gave  promise  of  a  better  crop 
than   they  did   this  year,   all   being  loaded  with 
strong  healthy  blossom.   Unfortunately,  however, 
the  unusually  hard  frost  that  set  in  on  May  21) 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the  bloom,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  crop  of  most  kinds  of  fruit  is  under 
the    average.      Strawberries     especially    suli'ered 
severely   round    this  district ;   here   they    were  a 
failure.     Currants  and  Gooseberries   about  half  a 
crop  here,  but  in  many  cases  they  were  completely 
destroyed.     Apples  on  some  trees  are  a  pretty  fair 
crop  ;   such    kinds   as   Alfriston,  'W'arner's   King, 
Golden   Spire,    Golden    Noble,    Golden    Reinette, 
Ecklinville,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Northern  Dumpling, 
Northern  Greening,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stirling 
Castle,    Lane's  Prince   Albert,   Hanwell  Souring, 
King  of  Pippins,  Flower  of  Kent,  Aitkin's  Seed- 
ling, James  Welsh,  Brabant  Bellefleur  (the  last 
by  the  way  never  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop  and 
should  be   much  more  largely  grown  than  it  is) 
are   an    average   crop.     Other   sorts   either   alto- 
gether without  fruit  or  producing   very  few.     Of 
Pears,  such  sorts  as  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Comte 
de   Lamy,    Croft   Castle,    .Souvenir    du    Congres, 
Huyshe's  Victoria,  Doyenne   d'Ete,   Beurr6  Diel, 
Williams'  Bon   Chrttien,    Fondante    d'Automne, 


Glou  Morceau,  and  Durondeau  are  an  average 
crop  ;  other  tovts  almost  without  fruit.  The  best 
by  far  of  the  Pears  here  this  season  are  on  up- 
right cordons.  Apricots  are  rather  over  the  aver- 
age. Peaches,  Plums,  and  Sweet  Cherries  under 
average  ;  Morello  Cherries  average.  Raspberries 
a  f.air  crop. 

Early  Potatoes  were  all  but  ruined  by  the  frost 
in  May,  and  in  conse<iuence  what  tubers  there  are 
are  very  small  and  immature.  Second  earlies  are 
very  small  and  a  good  deal  diseased,  an<l  with 
much  second  growth.  The  disease  seems  to  be 
s[)reading  amongst  field  Potatoes.  Peas  are  not 
podding  well,  being  small  and  not  well  filled. 
French^Beans  also  are  not  by  any  means  up  to  the 
usual  standard  here.  Onions  will  evidently  be  so 
late  that  they  will  not  ripen  properly,  and,  of 
course,  will  not  keep  well.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  owing  to  the  wet  cold  weather,  are  so 
rank  in  growth  and  so  soft,  that  winter  stufl'  will 
sufl'er  severely  if  frost  comes  upon  us  early.  Alto- 
gether, what  with  the  unusually  hard  frosts  in  May 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  summer  months, 
together  with  the  excessive  rainfall,  the  season 
has  in  this  district  been  the  worst  during  a  long 
series  of  years  —J.  (i.iRRETT. 

Terregles,  Dumfries.— The  fruit  crops  in 
these  gardens  and  neighbourhood  are  under  the 
average.  A  few  varieties  of  Apples  are  carry- 
ing a  fair  crop;  others  have  no  fruit  at  all.  Our 
best  are  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Melon  Apple.  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Small's 
Admirable,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.  Pears  are  a  good  crop  everywhere,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  heat  and  sunshine  the  fruit 
is  smaller  than  usual.  Plums  are  very  thin,  Vic- 
toria being  the  only  variety  bearing  anything  like 
a  crop.  Cherries  were  fair.  Strawberries  in  ex- 
posed positions  were  badly  hit  in  May  and  gave  a 
poor  return  ;  others  in  more  sheltered  positions 
escaped  and  did  fairly  well.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Currants.  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries 
were"  most  abundant.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
have  recovered  from  the  eft'ects  of  the  frost  in 
May  and  are  making  a  clean  healthy  growth. 

The  Potato  disea.se  is  spreading  rapidly  amongst 
early  varieties  both  in  garden  and  field,  reas 
have  grown  very  tall  and  are  filling  badly.  Other 
vegetable  crops  are  looking  fairly  well. — Alex. 
Chalmers. 

Minto,  Hawick. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict is  on  the  whole  very  disappointing.  The 
dry  sunny  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year 
fa\'Oured  ihe  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-buds,  and  trees  of  all  sorts  gave  pro- 
mise of  an  abundant  yield.  This  promise  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  fulfilled  but  for  the  severe 
frosts  experienced  on  May  211,  21,  22,  23  and  24. 
Apple  trees  were  then  a  perfect  mass  of  blossom 
and  were  completely  ruined.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Plums.  Strawberries  and  Black  Currants 
were  also  badly  damaged  and  are  not  a  quarter  of 
a  crop.  Apricots,  Cherries  and  Peaches  are  good, 
and  (Jooseberries,  though  a  good  many  of  them 
dropped  off,  have  done  fairly  well. 

^'egetables  are  mostly  late.  The  earliest  crops 
of  Potatoes  were  cut  to  the  ground  and  did  little 
good  ;  late  sorts  are  growing  luxuriantly.  Disease 
has  appeared  on  the  leaves,  favoured  no  doubt  by 
thewet, cold  weather.  Peas,  whichalsosuffered from 
the  frost,  are  badly  mildewed  and  will  soon  be 
over.  Onions  which  have  had  a  sprinkling  or  two 
of  nitrate  of  soda  are  a  very  heavy  crop. — R-  G. 
Milne. 

Scone  Palace,  Perth.— Notwithstanding  the 
severe  frost  in  the  end  of  May  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  locality  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  and  I'ears  on  the  open 
walls  are  a  fair  average  crop,  the  fruit  being 
clean  and  of  good  size.  Ap|.)les,  standard  Pears 
and  Plums  are  a  com|jlete  failure,  the  blossoms 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  spring. 
The  Apple  blossom  and  foliage  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  early 
summer.  Small  fruits  with  the  exception  of 
Black  Currants  are  abundant,  but  owing  to  the 


continued  wet  weather  they  are  rather  poor  in 
Havour,  especially  Strawberries  and  Raspberries. 
At  present  the  vegetable  crops  are  looking  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Pears  are  bearing  well  and  free 
from  mildew.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  but 
within  the  last  few  days  disease  has  set  in. 
Winter  crops  are  growing  rather  strong.  The 
late  heavy  rains  have  completely  saturated  the 
ground,  and  all  crops  would  be  much  improved 
by  dry  weather  and  bright  sunshine. — A.  Mac- 
Kinnon. 

Glamis  Castle,  Glamis.— The  crops  of  fruit 
are  poor  in  this  district.  The  severe  frosts  in 
May  and  June  spoiled  what  hitherto  had  promised 
to  be  an  abundant  crop.  The  early  blooms  of 
Strawberries  were  all  frosted,  leaving  only  a  few- 
late  ones  to  ripsn.  Small  fruits  are  a  thin  crop, 
except  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries,  which  are 
very  jilentiful.  Apples  showed  a  fine  lot  of 
bloom,  but  the  frost  came  at  a  critical  time  when 
the  blossoms  were  just  opening,  and  only  a  few 
fruits  on  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  trees  are  left. 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  very  scarce,  but 
Apricots  are  good. 

Vegetables,  on  the  whole,  are  good.  Peas, 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  roots  being  extra  fine. 
Potatoes  generally  are  of  inferior  tiuality,  and 
disease  is  already  prevalent.— Thdm.vs  Wilson. 

Coltness  Gardens,  "Wisliaw.  —  The  fruit 
crops  in  the  gardens  here  and  neighbourhood  are 
as  under  :  Apples  much  under  average.  Pears 
and  Plums  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Rasp- 
berries abundant  and  good.  Strawberries  a  short 
crop  and  of  poor  iiuality.  Red  Currants  fair. 
Black  Currants  poor. 

Vegetables  with  the  exception  of  kidney  Beans 
and  Potatoes  are  doing  very  well  ;  these  two 
latter  kinds  have  suffered  much  from  cold  and  wet. 
The  severe  frost  on  May  21  and  22  did  much 
damage  here  ;  a  great  many  things  have  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  check  which  they  then 
sustained. — J  as.  (Jraham. 

Ardgowan  Gardens.— Last  year  being  ex- 
ceptionally fine  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
was  well  ripened,  and  there  was  a  good  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  severe  frost 
in  May  did  much  injury,  and  the  fruit  trees  then 
in  bloom  were  greatly  damaged,  the  result 
being  that  the  fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
Cherries  and  Gooseberries,  is  under  average. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  very  good,  though 
much  later  than  usual.— Thomas  Li'NT. 

The  Glen,  Innerleithen.— In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  we  had  good  prospects  of  a  fine  crop 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I  never  saw  a  finer  bloom  on 
Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  but  on  May  21  we 
had  ir  of  frost,  10'  and  9°  on  the  two  following 
mornings.  All  the  bloom  on  standard  trees  was 
killed,  but  owing  to  the  wall  trees  being  further 
adv.anced  they  did  not  suffer  so  much,  and  we 
have  had  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  on  the  walls,  but  not  nearly  a  full  crop. 
Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Sufiield  Apple  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  so  much  as  other  \arieties.  A 
good  deal  of  the  Strawberry  bloom  was  cut  up, 
but  there  was  a  fair  crop  :  also  an  ordinary  crop 
of  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  I  never  saw  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  more  free  from  blight  than 
they  are  this  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  frost 
in  May  I  believe  the  crops  of  fruit  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood would  have  been  fine,  and  that  was 
owing  to  the  wood  being  thoroughly  ripened  in 
the  grand  summer  we  had  last  year. 

Potatoes  were  all  cut  down  on  May  21,  but 
there  is  a  good  crop,  and  any  that  were  not 
above  ground  then  look  well,  with  no  signs  of 
disease.  All  other  vegetables  are  looking  remark- 
ably well. — W.  Mc'Intyre. 

Dalkeith,  Midlothian.— The  efi'ect  of  the 
sea.son  of  1893  on  the  fruit  trees  in  this  district 
was  altogether  favourable.  They  made  a  gooil 
clean  growth,  which  ripened  well  and  set  flower- 
buds  in  abundance.  All  went  well  with  them,  and 
the  show  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  this  ye.ar 
could  scarcely  have  been  finer  than  it  was  till  the 
morning  of  May  2(1,  when  the  severe  nip  of  frost 
sadly  spoilt  the  fine  prospects.     The  Apple  crop 
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suffered  most,  but  Strawberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  were  severely  hit  in  many 
places.  The  loss,  however,  was  very  partial,  the 
effect  of  the  frost  beint;  worst  felt  in  exposed  and 
cold  or  damp  spots.  In  this  dry  and  fairly  shel- 
tered locality  the  injury  was  comparatively  slight, 
and  the  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Apples  ex- 
cepted, are  fully  up  to  the  average  and  of  excel- 
lent ciuality.  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  the  open  walls  are  the  best  crops  we  have  had 
for  years.  Pears  are  also  abundant,  and  Plums 
and  Cherries  are  good  crops.  The  small  fruits 
were  generally  excellent,  but  late  in  ripening, 
owing  to  the  cold  and  raw  weather  experienced  in 
May  and  June.  Some  varieties  of  Strawberries 
suffered  badly  in  June  from  mildew,  but  the  two 
which  do  best  here  —  Vicomtes se  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  James  Veitch — were  ([uite  free  from  it. 
Among  small  fruits  of  recent  introduction.  Rasp- 
berry Superlative  proves  to  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion, bearing  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  first-rate  in 
quality  and  a  heavy  cropper. 

Vegetable  crops  have  generally  thriven  well, 
but  are  also  about  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year.  Potatoes  are  a  tine  croj)  and  not  much 
disease  has  yet  appeared  among  them,  the  cold 
nights  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time  keep- 
ing it  in  check.  Such  tender  subjects  as  French 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Cauliflowers  and  the  like 
made  slow  progress  during  the  summer  and  Peas 
have  also  filled  slowly,  but  all  have  done  well  in 
the  end.  Insects  have  given  very  little  trouble 
this  season  either  on  fruit  trees  or  vegetable  crops. 
— M.  Dr-NX. 

Balcarres  Gardens,  Colinsburgh. — Never 
were  fruit  crops  of  every  kind  more  promising 
than  during  the  early  part  of  May.  On  the  20th 
and  two  following  nights  we  had  several  degrees 
of  frost,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
All  early  blossom  was  destroyed.  Apples  that 
promised  so  well  are  a  complete  failure.  Pears  on 
walls  are  very  plentiful,  but  late  and  small. 
Plums,  chiefly  Victorias,  fair  crop.  Cherries, 
both  early  and  late  varieties,  have  been  very  good. 
Gooseberries  set  very  well,  but  the  greater  part 
was  frosted  and  fell  off.  Black,  White,  and  Red 
Currants  have  been  good.  Strawberries,  early 
varieties,  only  half  a  crop  ;  late  varieties  plenti- 
ful, but  suffered  from  the  long  spell  of  wet 
weather,  and  rotted  on  the  plants  before  they 
were  ri[)e.  Raspberries  have  been  abundant. 
Everything  very  late  and  poor  in  ciuality. 

Vegetables  are  very  good  except  Potatoes. 
which  are  small,  of  poor  quality,  and  badly 
diseased. — Edward  Tate. 

Berwickshire. — The  year  18'J.S  was  one  of  the 
finest  seasons  we  have  had  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land for  twenty  years  ;  conse'juently  the  wood  of 
all  fruit  trees  was  well  ripened  and  furnished  with 
fruit-buds.  In  May  of  this  year  we  had  several 
nights  of  severe  frost,  which  did  a  great  amount 
of  damage  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  CJooseberries 
and  Currants.  Apricots  in  most  instances  were 
set,  but  the  sides  of  the  fruit  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun  looked  as  if  they  had  been  scalded. 
The  fruit  that  was  in  any  way  protected  by  cover- 
ing closer  to  the  spurs  escaped  and  there  is  a 
fair  crop.  Early  Strawberries  were  quite  de- 
stroyed, but  later  varieties  escaped  and  are  a  good 
crop.  The  same  holds  good  of  Raspberries-  Late 
Plums  and  Cherries,  where  at  all  sheltered,  are 
good  crops.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
noticed  that  Apples  nearly  full  grown  are  drop- 
ping, as  if  the  trees  were  still  sufiering  from  the 
check  they  received  from  the  frost. — Peter  Loney. 

E^linton  Castle,  Irvine. — The  prospects  of 
a  good  fruit  season  were  never  better  up  to  May 
20.  On  that  morning  and  the  two  following  we 
had  .5°  of  frost,  and  on  the  night  of  the  '2Ist  it 
began  to  freeze  at  10  p.m.  and  continued  all  night ; 
conse<{uently  we  have  a  very  poor  fruit  crop. 
Only  a  very  few  Apples.  A  fair  crop  of  Pears. 
Very  few  Plums.  The  Pears  were  of  a  good  size 
when  the  frost  came  and  it  did  not  hurt  them 
much,  but  the  Plums  dropped  very  much.  Of 
Strawberries  we  had  almost  half  a  crop  and  these 
not  so  fine  as  usual.     The  same  holds  good  with 


Currants  and  Raspberries.  Gooseberries,  although 
much  injured,  were  a  better  crop.  We  have  a 
few  Peaches  on  young  trees  on  a  south  wall, 
Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  being  the  best. 

Potatoes  were  much  injured  by  the  frosts,  and 
early  sorts  are  very  much  diseaserl.  Late  sorts 
look  healthy  and  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Peas 
have  done  well.  French  Beans  were  late,  but  are 
nov;  plentiful. — W.  Priest. 

Brucklay  Castle,  Aberdeen. — The  season  of 
1S94  opened  auspiciously  and  gave  prospect  of  a 
splendid  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  There  was  a 
grand  show  of  bloom,  but  a  severe  fro=t  towards 
the  end  of  May  destroyed  both  the  early  and  late 
fruits,  especially  the  former.  This  was  followed 
about  a  week  afterwards  by  a  storm  of  hail  which 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage  especially  to  the 
Currants,  %<'hich  were  stripped  both  of  leaves  and 
fruit.  Cherries  were  an  excellent  crop,  although 
the  fruit  was  rather  small.  Apples  are  a  failure. 
Pears  are  much  better  and  are  about  an  average, 
but  Plums  are  very  scanty.  The  wet  season  has 
told  very  much  against  Strawberries,  and  the  crop 
is  considerably  below  an  a\-erage.  Gooseberries 
are  most  abundant  ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  crop.  Currants,  especially  Black,  are  a 
total  failure,  while  Red  are  about  an  average. 
Raspberries  are  a  fairly  good  crop,  and  would  be 
a  good  average. 

All  the  early  vegetables  were  much  affected  by 
the  frost.  Potatoes  were  specially  affected,  and 
their  growth  retarded  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  later  crops  are  very  promising,  although 
disease  is  making  its  appearance  in  some  places. 
All  other  vegetables  are  doing  well,  and  are  much 
above  the  average. — A.  Ke.nxedv. 

Glenbervie  House,  Fordoun. — The  summer 
and  autumn  of  1S93  beingdry  and  warm  thoroughly 
ripened  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  and  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  the  fruit  crops  of  18i)4  in  this 
district.  A  more  magnificent  prospect  up  to  May 
Ifl  and  '20  could  not  be  desired  :  the  severe  frosts 
on  those  dates,  however,  made  sad  havoc  amongst 
the  early  blossom,  those  suftering  most  being 
Apples,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Strawberries.  Black 
t'urrants  also  suffered  a  good  deal.  I  have  .an 
abundant  cro|)  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Red  Currants. 

The  vegetable  crops  are  wonderful  considering 
the  sunless,  wet  summer  we  have  had.  Potatoes  in 
this  district  are  a  splendid  crop,  but  all  varieties 
are  suffering  creatly  from  disease,  which  will 
make  the  supply  very  limited. — A.  Cruicksuank. 

Altyre,  Forres. — Apples  are  very  scarce  here 
this  .season  except  on  young  trees.  Apricot  crop 
under  average,  but  fruit  of  good  size.  Cherries 
good,  both  early  and  late.  Pears  a  light  crop, 
except  Jargonelle,  which  is  good.  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  a  full  crop,  but  very  small,  owing 
to  want  of  sunshine.  All  small  fruit  abundant 
except  Black  Currants.  The  severe  frost  of  May 
22  and  June  4  did  great  damage  to  the  fruit 
crops  in  general.  In  the  surrounding  district 
Apples  are  very  scarce,  but  Pears  plentiful. — A. 
Chrvstall. 

Falkland  Palace,  Fife.— Up  to  May  20,  21 
and  22  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop 
of  .all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit.  Pears  average  crop. 
Apples  same,  but  very  small.  Bad  crops  of  Plums, 
Cherries  and  Apricots.  Splendid  crop  of  small 
fruits,  but  lacking  flavour. 

Vegetables  all  over  are  extra  good.  Potatoes 
getting  bad  with  disease. — A.  McIs.nes. 

Tynninghame,  East  Lothian. — Following 
the  wonderfully  fine  summer  and  autumn  of  18(13, 
a  gale  from  the  north  in  the  end  of  November 
eft'ected  great  damage  in  this  district  to  shrubs 
and  to  some  garden  crops.  The  winter  following 
was  abnormally  open  and  mild  until  January, 
when  a  severe  frost  de.=:troyed  Broccoli  and  other 
green  crops,  even  so  hardy  a  vegetable  as  theScotch 
Kale  succumbing  to  the  intense  cold.  Roses, 
B^uchsias,  Benthamias,  Garryas,  &c.,  also  suffered 
much.  Then  all  went  well  until  the  third  week 
of  May,  when  several  days  of  wintry  weather  de- 
stroyed the  promise  of  a  year  of  overflowing  fruit- 


fulness.  The  summer  has  been  comparatively 
sunless,  and  latterly  the  warm  showery  weather, 
while  suiting  shrubs  and  certain  vegetables,  has 
been  most  detrimental  to  others  and  to  fruit  ciops 
generall}-.  An  unpleasing  characteristic  of  the 
summer  was  that  myriads  of  aphis  following  the 
frost  infested  everything  and  did  no  small  amount 
(if  damage.  Fungus  has  also  been  and  is  very 
prevalent.  Potatoes  are  absolutely  a  failure,  and 
Onions  are  much  affected  with  disease  Blossom 
was  abundant  to  a  degr(je  very  seldom  seen.  Apri- 
cots, for  instance,  presented  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
dazzling  white,  and  Apple  trees  were  rimply 
•wreathed  with  flowers.  In  the  park,  Cherries, 
Apples,  Sloes,  and  Hawthoins  were  equally  abun- 
dantly clothed  with  blos.^oms.  The  most  impor- 
tant fruit  is  undoubtedlj'  the  Apple,  and  unfor- 
tunately no  crop  has  suffered  more.  In  some 
gardens  there  are  hardly  any,  and  in  none  that  I 
have  heard  of  is  there  a  full  crop.  Old  trees,  as 
usual,  have  proved  unreliable.  Young  trees,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  here,  at  least,  bearing  a  fair 
crop.  The  sorts  that  are  bearing  full  crops  here 
are  Irish  Peach,  King  of  Pippins,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Duches-i  of  Oldenliurg,  Golden  Spire, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Early  .Julien, 
Potts'  Set'dlinif,  Warner's  King,  The  QueiMi, 
Alfriston  and  Northern  Greening.  Sorts  bearing 
a  middling  crop  are  Ribston  Pippin,  Early 
Margaret,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Loddington,  Lord 
Suttield,  Mf're  de  Menage,  Rymer,  Ecklinville, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Cockpit,  Prince  Albert,  and 
Hawthornden,  The  crop  of  fruit  that  set  on 
Apricot  trees  was  very  large,  and  entailed  an 
extra  amount  of  labour  to  thin  to  a  good  fair  crop. 
The  trees  are  healthy,  the  foliage  clean  and  large 
and  the  fruit  good.  Kaisha  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  best  to  ripen  in  a  dull,  sunless  season.  This, 
D'Alsace,  Moorpark,  Shipley  and  Breda  are  re- 
liable and  good  sorts.  The  crop  of  Pears  is  every- 
where good.  Young  trees  recjuired  much  fruit  to 
be  removed.  The  fruit  is  much  smaller  than  last 
year  and  early  sorts  are  ripening  later.  The  best 
sorts  this  year  are  Clapp's  Favourite,  Thompson's, 
Fondante  d'Automnc^,  Dr.  Hogg,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckle,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennr  du  Comice,  and 
Easter  Bcum^  Smaller  crops  are  borne  by 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Pitmaston,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Grosse  Calebasse, 
Verulam  and  some  others.  All  kinds  of  Plums 
are  bearing  well.  The  fruit  is  good,  and  so  far 
ripening  very  little  later  than  last  year.  The 
earliest  is  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  followed  closely 
by  Czar,  which  has  been  fine,  then  by  Kirke's,  a 
good  old  variety.  As  usual,  large  crops  are  ]:)orne 
by  Victoria,  Washington,  and  Jefferson's.  White 
^Iagnum  Bonum  has  also  a  good  crop.  Green 
(iages  are  very  good,  and  Monarch,  a  grand  late 
variety,  carries  a  fair  crop.  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
is  unfortunately  poor.  Figs  are  practically  a 
failure.  We  grow  only  a  few  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, but  these  are  a  good  crop.  Early 
Alexander  was  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
Earl}'  Beatrice  a  little  later,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  about  the  third  week  in  August. 
Small  fruits  were  generally  unsatisfactory. 
Strawberries  were  most  promising,  but  the  earlier 
fruits  and  flowers  were  all  killed  by  frost,  and  the 
fruit  turned  out  small  and  was  (]uickly  past. 
Raspberries  again  were  here  only  half  a  crop, 
though  as  a  rule  these  were  good  in  other  gardens. 
Gooseberries  have  been  rather  erratic,  m  some 
places  none  at  all,  in  others  a  full  crop. 

Vegetable  crops  that  have  been  and  are  specially 
good  are  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers — 
though  the  early  crop  was  very  poor,  French 
Beans  are  very  good.  Spinach,  Runners,  Turnips, 
Radishes,  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Onions  have  done 
well.  On  the  other  hand.  Potatoes  are  a  most 
complete  failure.  The  haulm  was  frosted  down 
til  begin  with,  and  in  the  last  week  of  .July 
disease  fastened  on  the  crop  and  destroyed  what 
the  frost  had  left.  Peas  have  been  rather  peculiar. 
The  earlier  crops  of  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  the 
First  were  good.  Following  these  I  had  good 
crops  of  Epicure,  Censor,  Colossus,  all  fine  sorts, 
also  of  Main  Crop.       Daisy  and   Hare's  Dwaif 
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Mammoth— the  latter  a  good  old  sort— were 
failures,  attributable  to  aphi?,  which  was  very 
prevalent  for  a  time.  Later  crops  of  Fame,  Juno, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  look  well.  On  the  whole, 
jj.arden  crops,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  good. 
Root  crops  are  not  as  yet  ready,  but  early  Carrots 
were  very  good.  Later  ones,  however,  seem  much 
affected  by  grub.— R.  P.  Brotiierston. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  985. 

SINGLE   ROSES. 

(WITU   A   COLOURED  PLATE  OF  TAUL's  CARMINE.*) 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  single  Roses, 
anil  now  that  a  general  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  them,  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
more  freely  planted.  Among  them  are  vigorous 
climbers,  which,  allowed  to  have  their  own  way 
and  a  branched  tree  to  support  them,  will  climb 
to  a  great  height  ;  others,  sturdy  and  bushy, 
are  suitable  for  planting  in  bold  groups  and 
masses,  and  a  few  so  choice  and  charming  as  to 
merit  .special  care.  They  enjoy  a  perfect  im- 
munity from  the  pests  that  infest  the  double 
Roses,  and  above  all  things  when  single  Roses 
are  present  in  the  garden  a  roseless  June  will 
not  happen  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons.  When 
Dog  Rose  and  Sweet  Brier  hang  in  sweet  pro- 
fusion from  the  hedges  in  early  June  our  gar- 
dens might  be  and  should  be  a  reflex  of  the 
wayside  beauty  and  lovelier  by  far,  for  the 
single  Roses  of  many  lauds  are  at  our  disposal. 
Besides  these  a  few — too  few  — kinds  have  been 
raised,  and  one  of  them  is  that  which  is  here 
illustrated.  It  is  a  special  acquisition,  for 
although  there  were  several  rampant  climbing 
^5Ingle  Roses  with  white  or  flesh-tinted  flowers, 
tiiere  were  none  in  brighter  shades  of  colour. 
This  new  carmine  kind  will  consequently  till  a 
void  and  be  welcomed  by  many.  The  large 
plant  I  saw  at  Cheshunt  indicated  plainly  by  its 
size  and  vigour  not  only  its  adajitability  for 
pillars,  but  for  freer,  bolder,  unrestricted 
growth.  These  free  wild  growers  are  kinds  to 
plant  and  enjoy  for  ever  after  with  little  care  or 
attention,  and  as  the  old  idea  of  a  Rose  garden 
dies  away,  what  a  series  of  delightful  pictures 
may  be  formed  instead  by  merely  planting 
these  lovely  Roses  where  they  can  ramble  free 
and  far  over  trees  about  the  garden  grounds,  or 
cover  some  of  the  ugly  fencing  so  visible  nearly 
everywhere.  Among  the  many  single  Roses 
that  are  in  cultivation,  one  of  the  very  best  is 

Rosa  moschata  nivea. — The  old  Musk  Rose  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  neaily  3011 
years  ago,  and  the  kind  to  which  I  allude  is  pos- 
sibly of  garden  origin.  It  has  a  vigorous  climb- 
ing habit,  is  very  hardy,  and  certainly  not  fasti- 
dious, for  the  plants  from  which  I  have  formed 
my  opinion  of  its  worth  are  grow  ing  in  bad  clay 
soil.  They  effectually  conceal  an  iron  fence,  and 
are  subject  to  some  restriction,  being  beside  a 
path.  They  send  up  strong  shoots  like  Willow 
wands,  and  when  in  bloom  this  fence  is  quite  a 
feature.  In  profusion  of  bloom  it  is  marvellous, 
the  flowers  coming  in  great  flat  clusters  of  thirty 
or  more,  and  icis  not  uncommon  to  see  from  nine 
to  twelve  fully  open  at  one  time.  The  flowers 
individually  are  very  large,  opening  wide  and  flat. 
They  are  chiefly  white,  but  have  exi|uisite  suffu- 
sions of  pink  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals  and 
a  cushion  of  rich  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre, 
which  keep  their  colour  whilst  the  flower  lasts. 
The  leaves  have  seven  leaflets,  are  of  a  grey-green 
colour,  and  when  young  distinctly  scented.     The 
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wood  is  chiefly  smooth,  but  small  spines  are 
numerous  towards  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  For 
(•utting  it  is  delightful,  as  the  clusters  have  long 
stems,  and  in  the  house  every  bud  opens  in  due 
course.  The  buds  are  of  a  lovely  pink  colour 
before  they  open. 

R.  Brununms  is  another  variety  of  the  Musk 
Ivose,  showing  strong  attinities  to  the  preceding 
kind,  but  with  distinct  merits  of  its  own.  It  is 
almost  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful 
foliage  alone.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  tender,  but 
being  possessed  of  extraordinary  vigour,  any 
injury  that  happens  from  winter  frosts  is  quickly 
effaced.  Like  the  previous  kind,  July  is  its  month 
of  blooming,  the  flowers  in  clusters,  pure  white, 
with  a  golden  centre.  Alone  it  is  capable  of 
covering  a  tolerable-sized  building,  and  it  must 
have  plenty  of  latitude.  Better  still  is  to  let  it 
ramble  over  trees  or  shrubs,  as  it  does  at  Kew 
near  the  Cactus  house,  wheie  a  few  years  back  I 
saw  it  on  a  July  day  a  wonderful  picture  of  bloom, 
and  lining  all  the  air  around  with  its  refreshing 
fragrance.  A  single  Rose  named  Pissardi  also 
belongs  to  the  Musk  type,  and  has  sweet  Dog 
Rose-like  flowers.  Under  this  same  name,  how- 
ever, comes  one  fiom  Germany  with  large  bright 
rose-coloured  blooms. 

Paul's  Sin'ole  White  is  another  vigorous  Rose 
of  garden  origin,  and  as  we  happen  to  have  it 
growing  beside  moschata  nivea,  it  loses  some- 
what by  the  association.  It  is  quite  distinct, 
very  rampant,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  has  large, 
deep  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  too,  come  jn 
large  clusters,  are  sweetly  scented,  the  buds  of  a 
tender  pink  colour,  but  the  flowers  do  not  open 
out  like  those  of  the  Musk  Rose,  and  the  anthers 
turn  black.  It  is  nevertheless  a  nice  single  Rose 
if  placed  apart  from  the  others,  and  it  has  one 
merit  which  they  lack,  a  tendency  to  successional 
bloom.  The  vigorous  shoots  which  grow  up  at 
the  time  of  the  Hrst  blooming  usually  jjroduce  a 
great  cluster  of  flowers  at  the  top  when  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  but  I  have  never  seen 
.■my  such  on  the  long  shoots  of  moschata  and 
Brunonis.  Paul's  Single  Crimson  is  not  a  counter- 
part of  the  preceding  kind,  being  only  of  moderate 
growth,  and  1  have  not  met  with  it  in  gardens. 

R.  PoLYANTHA,  Or  the  Bramble  Rose,  is  an- 
other rampant  climber,  which  will  quickly  climb 
a  tree,  cover  a  building,  or,  away  from  any 
support,  spread  into  an  enormous  bush  covering 
a  lot  of  ground.  It  produces  long,  siiineless 
shoots  profusely  clothed  with  light,  glossy  green 
leaves.  It  has  only  one  season  of  bloom,  and  that 
early  in  June ;  it  literally  hides  whatever  it 
happens  to  grow  over  in  a  wonderful  mass  of 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  tiny  individually,  but 
they  are  crowded  densely  in  a  pyramidal  truss, 
and  produce  a  showy  effect  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  It  has  a  delicious  and  powerful 
scent.  Some  jilants  not  long  planted  have  already 
nearly  reached  the  top  of  a  Holly  tree  some  30 
feet  or  more  in  height.  The  variety  called  grandi- 
flora  is  a  great  advance.  It  was  raised  by  M. 
Bernai.K  and  put  into  commerce  in  18.^6-87,  but 
as  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  planted. 
It  has  all  the  vigour  and  profuse  blooming  of  the 
type,  and  flowers  which  show  an  unmistakable 
advance  in  size,  for  whereas  those  of  the  type  are 
not  larger  than  a  half-penny,  the  variety  grandi- 
flora  has  flowers  as  large  as  a  half-crown.  They 
cluster  in  an  immense  truss,  are  pure  white  and 
sweetly  scented.  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  who  is  growing 
all  the  best  single  Roses,  has  a  fence  entirely 
covered  with  this  variety,  and  I  saw  it  in  June  a 
perfect  wreath  of  white. 

R.  RUc:osA,  the  Japan  Rose,  is  one  of  the  most 


piopular  kinds,  and  more  commonly  met  with  than 
any  other.  A  strong  grower  in  any  soil  and  under 
all  conditions,  it  is  quite  one  of  the  best,  and  a 
single  Rose  for  a'l  to  grow.  It  makes  a  magnifi- 
cent bush  when  isolated,  but  large  gardens  should 
have  great  groups  of  it,  and  in  leaf,  flower,  and 
fruit  it  is  alike  most  beautiful.  It  is  a  long  and 
persistent  bloomer,  and  reaches  the  zenith  of  its 
beauty  when  the  secondary  flowers  come  among 
and  in  contact  with  the  glowing  orange  and  red 


fruits  that  have  succeeded  the  first  flowers.  Then 
a  second  crop  of  ripe  fruit  appears  late  in  autumn, 
when  tlie  leaves  turn  a  rich  yellow,  presenting 
till-  Rose  in  another  pretty  aspect.  It  makes  a 
capital  hedge,  and  where  ornamental  dividing 
lines  are  wanted,  it  is  one  of  the  tirst  and  best 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  purple,  pink,  and 
white  forms,  this  last  being  specially  pure  and 
lovely,  and  (juite  the  best  single  white  Rose  of 
the  non-climbers.  Rosa  Regeliana  and  R.  kamts- 
chatica  are  only  forms  of  this  species,  and  as  the 
type  varies  from  seed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
retain  them  as  distinct  varieties.  I  lately  saw 
in  a  London  garden  huge  bushes  of  the  type  and 
the  white  variety  one  mass  of  bloom  and  fruit. 

R.  ACK.'DLAiiis  is  a  splendid  species,  which  when 
leafless  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Japan 
Rose,  it  is  so  fearfully  armed  with  a  multitude  of 
the  sharpest,  finest  needle-pointed  spines,  and  it 
has  the  same  stout,  vigorous  bushy  habit  of 
growth  as  rugosa.  In  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  it  is 
quite  difl'erent,  and  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  kind, 
early,  lasting,  and  long  blooming.  It  is  always 
one  of  the  first  to  open,  and  last  year,  owing  to 
the  great  heat,  its  first  flowers  appeared  during 
the  last  week  of  April.  Its  leaves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  rugosa,  and  there  are  four  paii's 
besides  the  terminal  leaflet.  The  flower  is  large 
and  of  a  clear  bright  red  colour,  with  a  sweet 
scent.  It  also  has  a  show}'  fruit,  which  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Japan  Rose,  for,  instead 
of  being  flattened  and  smooth,  it  is  long  and  Pear- 
shaped,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  its  ape.x 
covered  with  spiny  bristles.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  as  hardy  as  any  kind  known,  but  decidedly 
uncommon  in  gardens  or  nurseries. 

R.  INDICA. — This  species  appeals  to  all  who 
love  Roses,  as  the  tyjie  and  parent  of  the  best 
races  in  cultivation.  In  it  we  see  those  excellent 
qualities,  sweetness  and  continuous  bloom,  that 
have  been  kept  through  numerous  generations, 
and  contribute  so  much  to  the  delight  and  charm 
of  the  Tea  and  Monthly  Roses  of  the  present  day. 
Of  this  species  there  are  two  or  three  forms  in 
cultivation,  and  all  worth  growing.  At  Cheshunt, 
Mr.  Paul  grows  a  lovelj'  form,  with  flowers  of  a 
most  exquisite  flesh-pink  colour,  and  another 
variety,  with  a  large  and  rich  crimson -red  flower, 
was  figured  in  The  (i.vRDEN,  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  128. 
Like  the  Tea  Roses,  this  species  is  ever  growing 
and  blooming  from  early  summer  till  late  autumn. 
R.  LUCIDA. — This  .also  is  one  of  the  best  species, 
and  in  a  bold  mass  bright  and  beautiful  the  whole 
year  through.  It  leaves  are  of  a  shining,  smooth, 
glossy  green  colour,  and  a  great  merit  of  the  kind 
is  that  just  when  our  native  and  other  early  single 
Roses  are  passing  away  this  bursts  out  into  bloom. 
It  commences  in  July  and  goes  on  for  several  weeks. 
Its  flowers  are  very  large,  opening  wide  and  fiat, 
in  colour  a  delightful  shade  of  clear  rosy  pink  and 
very  sweet  scented.  The}'  are  produced  in  clus- 
ters of  from  five  to  eight,  but  succeed  one  another, 
so  that  there  is  not  usually  more  than  one  flower 
open  at  a  time  in  the  cluster.  The  flowers  are 
followed  by  heps  that  grow  about  as  large  as  a 
Hazel  nut,  become  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  make 
a  bright  display  together  with  the  fading  leaves, 
which  assume  brilliant  autumn  tints.  The  heps 
hang  all  the  winter,  the  leafless  wood  becomes  as 
red  as  sealing-wax,  and  through  the  dullest  and 
darkest  days  of  the  year  a  mass  of  this  Rose  is  a 
cheerful  feature  of  bright  colour.  A  few  plants 
soon  spread  into  a  thick  mass  about  4  feet  high, 
as  it  runs  freely  underground.  So  easily  in- 
creased by  its  own  suckers,  it  offers  every  induce- 
ment to  free  planting. 

R.  CAROLINA  is  a  very  useful  and  pretty  kind, 
somewhat  resembling  lucida,  but  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, especially  as  it  only  bursts  out  into  its  first 
bloom  during  August,  when  most  kinds  are 
over,  and  it  keeps  blooming  through  September. 
It  is  a  tall,  upright  grower,  established  bushes 
being  ((uite  6  feet  high.  Its  wood  is  smooth,  with 
few  spines,  the  leaflets  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  flowers  come  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more 
among  plenty  of  foliage,  the  buds  when  opening 
being  rich  crimson  and  the  expanded  flowers 
I  bright  rosy  red,  sweet  scented,  but  not  so  large 
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as  those  of  the  preceding  kind.  The  leaves  when 
handled  have  a  distinct  and  pleasant  fragrance. 

R.  RFisRiFoi.i.v  should  be  given  a  place  for  its 
lovely  tinted  leaves  and  shoots.  It  has  a  rambling 
or  climbing  habit,  but  even  without  support  grows 
into  a  large  self-supporting  bush.  By  itself,  too, 
it  shows  better  its  distinctive  charm  of  colour. 
The  flowers  are  red  and  small,  the  fruits  purplish 
red  with  soft  flesh.  Its  chief  charm,  however,  is 
in  the  colour  of  shoots  and  leaves.  The  young, 
strong  shoots  are  purple-red  overlaid  with  a  pale 
grey  bloom,  whilst  the  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar 
glaucous  colour  brightly  tinged  with  red. 

R.  MOLLIS  is  so  called  because  of  the  dense  hairy 
covering  of  the  leaves,  which  gives  the  plant  a 
soft,  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  a  British  species, 
and  has  red  Howers.  The  Apple-fruited  Rosa 
pomifera  is  reall5'  a  variety  of  it,  with  blush-tinted 
flowers  and  fruits  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
typical  plant,  large  in  size,  almost  scarlet  when 
ripe,  freely  produced  and  well  displayed  on  the 
long  arching  shoots  that  it  produces.  It  would 
be  more  sought  after  if  the  Japane-e  Rose  was 
not  so  popular  and  common,  but  now  is  rarely 
seen. 

R.  MACRANTH.v  is  OHO  of  the  early  bloomers  and 
a  showy  kind.  A  large  plant  I  saw  at  Cheshunt 
in  June  was  a  veritable  mound  of  blossom.  Its 
leaves  were  scarcely  visible  for  profusion  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  lovely, 
chiefly  white,  but  flesh-tinted  round  the  edges 
and  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  tuft  of  the 
richest  yellow  stamens. 

The  alpine  Rose  (R.  alpina)  is  really  more 
■worthy  of  a  place  than  the  varieties  of  which  it  is 
the  parent — the  Boursaults.  It  grows  to  a  great 
size,  producing  long,  stiong,  thornless  shoots.  It 
does  not  make  such  a  colour  display  as  most  kinds, 
but  is  welcome  for  its  earliness,  and  a  bowl  of  its 
rosy  red  flowers  is  pretty  in  the  house  in  May. 

TuE  Yellow  and  Copper  Austrian  Briers, 
forms  of  R.  lutea,  are  indispensable  to  all  who 
love  single  Roses,  they  being  distinct  in  colour 
and  habit  of  growth.  Although  Rosa  lutea 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  nearly 
■300  years,  these  two  bright  and  charming  kinds 
are  (luite  rare  in  gardens,  and  yet  they  win  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  them.  They  are  both 
moderate  growers,  but  on  a  sunny  bank  or  in  a 
warm  corner  with  light  soil  to  grow  in,  and  un- 
pruned,  they  do  well,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Roses  appear  in  all  their  attractiveness,  one  with 
light,  clear  yellow  flowers,  the  other  perfectly 
unic|ue  in  glowing  colour,  yellow  externally,  but 
inside  a  brilliant  orange-red. 

The  Macartney  Ruse  (R.  bracteata)  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  little  tender,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  and 
distinct  that  it  well  rejjays  a  little  extra  care,  and 
is  quite  choice  enough  for  a  wall  or  fence,  which 
in  a  sunny  aspect  is  the  thing  needed  to  bring  it 
out  in  its  full  boautj'.  The  plant  is  almost  ever- 
green, having  leaves  of  great  texture,  dark  green 
and  shining  as  though  they  were  polished.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  milk  -  white,  sweetly 
scented,  of  a  distinct  cupped  form  and  most  at- 
tractive. I  saw  on  a  wall  in  a  south  coast  garden 
some  years  ago  a  fine  plant  of  this  in  full  bloom. 

R.  SIN'ICA  is  a  large,  single,  white-flowered, 
climbing  species  from  China  or  Japan,  said  to  be 
distinct  and  pretty,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
growing. 

R.  giiiantea,  the  giant  of  single  white  Roses, 
lately  introduced  from  India,  is  of  doubtful 
hardiness,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  great  addition. 

The  Burnet  Ruse  (R.  spinosissima),  although 
native,  is  not  a  kind  to  be  lightly  regarded,  as  it 
will  grow  and  flourish  where  many  Roses  fail  in 
the  lightest  and  hottest  of  soils.  The  type,  with 
its  pure  white  Howers,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  drear}'  tinted  double  forms  of  it  that  have 
been  raised,  and  there  are  few  sweeter  Roses  than 
this. 

R.  NUTKANA,  according  to  the  Garden  ami 
Foreat,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  species  of  Western 
America,  having  the  largest  flowers  and  largest 
fruits.  Its  habit  is  described  as  stout,  the  leaves 
ample  and  broad,  the  flowers  large,  white,  and  the 
/ruits  bright  scarlet,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.     It 


seems  a  desirable  Rose  to  have,  but  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  agree  with  that  of  R.  nutkana  in 
Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  (iardening."  A  single 
Rose  that  we  have  quite  agrees  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Dictionary  however,  its  flowers 
being  bright  rosy  red,  very  sweet  scented,  and  the 
plant  strong  growing,  making  a  stout  bush  nearly 
6  feet  high. 

R.  Beoceriana  is  a  North  American  kind,  of 
lowly  growth,  having  pure  white  starry  flowers. 

R.  WooDSi,  a  garden  form  of  blanda,  has  rosj' 
pink  flowers,  and  continues  blooming  till  stopped 
b}'  sharp  frost. 

R.  PisoCARPA,  an  interesting  Californian  spe- 
cies, makes  a  long,  straggling,  freely-branched 
bush,  the  flowers  of  medium  size.  Th3  pea-like 
fruits  are  bright  red.  When  fruiting  freely  it  is 
an  attractive  kind.  Such  Roses  as  these  last  three 
are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  thej'  would  be  seen  to  advantage  without 
overgrowing  their  position.  One  most  charming 
species  must  really  have  such  a  site  to  encourage 
it,  and  that  is 

R  BERBERiKOLiA  Hardyi.  Its  flowers  are  like 
those  of  a  Cistus,  rich  yellow  in  colour,  with  a 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
type  is  a  Persian  species,  and  no  doubt  a  lover  of 
great  heat  and  bright  sun. 

Heise's  Lip  is  a  garden  form,  but  a  pretty  single 
Rose  with  a  stout  bush}'  habit  of  growth,  produc- 
ing large,  lovely,  creamy  white  blossoms  that 
have  a  distinct  Picotee  edge  of  red  around  the 
petals. 

Add  to  all  the  above  our  native  wild  Roses, 
of  wliich  there  are  many  pretty  forms,  what  a 
number  of  good  things  are  waiting  to  be  planted, 
and  what  an  opportunity  they  otter  those  who 
wish  to  create  new  and  original  features  in  their 
gardens.  A  garden  of  wild  Koses  will  not  want 
that  constant  care,  attention,  and  battling 
against  jie.sts  and  maladies  that  assail  and  afliict 
the  high-bred  perfected  form?  of  double  garden 
Roses.  A.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Muscat  Grapes. — In  the  majority  of  places  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  preserving  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  in  a  plump  condition  for  any  length  of 
time  after  being  fully  ripe.  There  being  no  means 
of  combating  this  shrivelling  so  long  as  the  Grapes 
hang  on  the  Vines,  the  bunches  should  on  its  first 
appearance  be  cut,  removed  to  the  Grape  room, 
and  placed  in  bottles  of  water.  The  foliage  being 
more  susceptible  to  checks  and  injury  from  sudden 
fluctuations  in  temperature  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  other  Grapes,  the  house  must  not  be 
thrown  open  at  random  nor  front  air  admitted 
during  the  prevalence  of  cutting  winds.  All  sub- 
laterals  may  now  be  cut  away,  and  as  soon  as  a 
natural  discoloration  of  the  foliage  has  well  com- 
menced the  laterals  may  be  cut  back  to  half  their 
length  to  facilitate  speedy  maturity  as  recom- 
mended for  earlier  vineries. 

Stuokinc;  orchard  houses. — Where  new  or- 
chard houses  have  lately  been  erected,  and  these 
are  to  be  furnished  with  newly-bought-in  trees, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  for  selecting  them  at 
the  nursery  and  having  them  despatched.  On 
arrival  each  tree  must  be  examined  and  potted 
or  surface-dressed,  as  may  be  necessary.  For  some 
of  the  forwardest  sorts  of  Cherries  which  have 
some  time  since  cast  their  leaves  this  is  a  some- 
what late  date  for  disturbing  the  roots,  but  im- 
paired drainage  and  a  sour  rooting  medium  being 
the  certain  forerunners  of  decay  and  death,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  plunge  these  into  their  winter 
quarters  without  first  seeing  that  the  drainage  is 
perfect  and  that  the  soil  is  sweet  and  sustaining. 
Where  any  need  extra  root  room  larger  pots  must 
be  given,  or  be  the  watering  ever  so  carefully 
performed  next  summer,  dryness  and  consecjuent 
dropping  of  the  fruit  may  be  expected.     For  pot 


culture  the  following  list  of  Cherries  will  give 
satisfaction,  the  same  ripening  in  succession : 
Belle  d'Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  large,  black 
handsome  fruit,  rich  in  flavour,  and  a  capital 
forcer  ;  Governor  Wood  (Bigarreau),  a  reliable 
variety,  fruit  yellow,  with  crimson  cheek,  a 
regular  and  heavy  cropper  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Nouvelle  Royale,  large  and  handsome,  and  Black 
T.artarian.  The  best  Plums  for  orchard  house  pot 
culture  are  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  New  Orleans, 
OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  quite 
a  sweetmeat  when  fully  ripe,  and  after  having 
hung  a  short  time  ;  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  Brahy's  Green  Gage,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Of 
Pears  suitable  for  the  purpose  the  following  may 
safely  be  <juoted  :  Beurre  (iiffard,  Jargonelle, 
Souvenir  de  Congros,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Fondanted'Automne,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Easter  Beurre.  If  sensational  fruit  is  wanted,  a 
tree  or  two  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  may  be 
added,  this  variety  doing  well  in  pots. 

Late  Pears  and  Apples. — Those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  even  a  moderate  cpian- 
tity  of  late-keeping  Apples  will  do  well  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  the  trees  a  moment 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially 
where  the  orchards  are  grazed  by  cattle,  or  a  high 
wind  may  bring  them  to  the  ground.  Earwig- 
bored  fruit  being  unusually  common  this  season, 
an}'  fair  sized  specimens  of  Blenheim  or  other 
good  keeping  dessert  varieties  having  this  dis- 
figurement will  well  repay  the  time  and  labour 
spent  in  filling  the  holes  with  plaster  of  Paris  ; 
this,  by  excluding  air,  will  prevent  the  fruit  from 
premature  decay.  Room  being  plentiful,  all  late 
Apples  should  be  stored  in  the  darkest  and  coolest 
part  of  the  fruit  room,  this  also  further  aiding  in 
their  preservation  over  the  longest  possible  time. 
Late  Pears  should  now  be  gathered.  Where 
Beurr^  Diel,  Beurri?  Ranee,  or  Josephine  de 
Malines  still  cling  firmly  to  the  trees,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  hang  for  a  fortnight  longer,  as  the 
later  they  are  housed,  the  longer  will  they  be  in 
coming  into  use— always  an  advantage  where  late 
Pears  are  esteemed.  Pears  already  under  cover 
must  be  examined  freijuently,  as  they  are  not 
keeping  well  this  year,  and  one  faulty  fruit  un- 
observed soon  spreads  decay  to  many  others. 
Trees  which  are  infested  with  the  slug  worm,  a 
pest  very  prevalent  this  year,  should  be  well 
syringed  with  the  garden  engine,  using  a  decoc- 
tion of  soft  soapy  water,  common  soapsuds,  or 
Gishurst  compound,  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  warm 
soft  water,  the  trees  being  cleansed  the  following 
morning  with  perfectly  clear  water.  Owing  to 
the  close  atmosphere  experienced  since  Pear  walls 
were  netted,  many  varieties  have  emitted  a  late 
growth  after  being  summer-pruned.  Where  this 
is  so  it  may  at  once  be  removed,  that  the  spur 
foliage  and  bloom  buds  may  appropriate  the 
residue  of  the  sap,  and  that  the  trees  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  ripen  and  shed  their  leaves 
naturally. 

Root-pruning. — This,  in  the  case  of  Plums  or 
Cherries  needing  it,  should  be  proceeded  with  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  show  the  least  signs  of  colour- 
ing, being  careful  to  incorporate  with  the  staple 
soil  sufficient  correctives  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fibres.  If  at  hand,  nothing  surpasses  for  this 
[lurpose  ordinary  road  scrapings,  as  these,  con- 
taining a  percentage  of  horse  manure,  serve  also 
as  a  stimulant.  Mulch  afterwards  with  a  moderate 
thickness  of  long  material  as  a  protection  against 
frost,  but  avoid  manures,  as  these  only  tend  to 
aggravate  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  combat. 

Gooseberries  on  walls. — Where  these  are 
esteemed  late  in  the  autumn,  trees  may  be  planted 
on  the  north  side  of  low  walls,  which  are  unsuit- 
able for  other  fruit  trees,  or  on  the  walls  at  the 
back  of  fruit  and  plant  houses.  Where  this  is 
decided  upon  the  borders  should  now  be  made.  A 
depth  of  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  and  a  width 
of  '2  feet,  well  drained  and  filled  with  good  rich 
compost,  will,  with  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  after  the  trees  commence  bearing,  afford 
them  nourishment  for  many  years.     Nothing  can 
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surpass  the  old  Red  Warrington  and  the  White- 
smith for  planting  in  such  positions.  Ordinary 
walls  should  have  good  copings,  and  those  behind 
houses  spacious  gutterings  to  convey  the  roof 
water  off  the  borders. 

Mii.iiERUiES. — A  few  of  these  should  be  planted 
where  choice  preserves  are  esteemed,  and  as  they 
shed  their  foliage  early,  the  present  is  a  good 
time  for  removal.  Any  ordinary  soil  will  grow 
them,  and  any  position  not  too  shaded  suits  them. 

Jonx    ClUWFORD. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Pl.\n'ts  for  indoors  can  still  be  chosen  from  a  wide 
range  of  material.  It  is  not  yet  so  cold  or  other- 
wise unfavourable  to  those  from  the  stove.  As 
regards  hothouse  plants,  it  is  safer  to  make  a 
free  use  of  them  at  this  season  rather  than  in  the 
spring  when  the  growth  will  be  more  tender. 
There  may  be  and  often  are  plants  which,  by 
reason  of  holding  a  younger  and  advancing  stock, 
can  be  used  pretty  freely  now  and  as  long  as  the}- 
are  at  all  presentable.  This  plan  will  be  prefer- 
able to  making  a  requisition  upon  all  of  the  stock. 
In  doing  this  the  time  will  come  when  all  will  be 
showing  sj'mptoms  of  ill  treatment.  The  stove  in 
nearly  every  garden  will  now  have  its  capacity 
taxed  to  the  uttermost ;  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
dispense  with  any  plants  in  duplicate  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  indispensable  another  season.  Hardier 
plants  should  as  a  matter  of  course  be  chosen  for 
the  worst  of  situations  :  dwarf  Chrysanthemums 
will  last  well  and  also  brighten  up  dark  corners 
or  recesses  by  choosing  suitable  colours.  Suita- 
bility as  regards  colours  is  not  always  duly  con- 
sidered. For  instance,  any  white  flower  will  not 
make  the  same  show  against  white,  grey,  or  very 
light  walls.  Darker  shades  in  such  cases  would 
be  advisable,  and  vire  fersa  when  the  walls  are 
dark. 

The  cut  flower  supply  will  now  have  to  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  under  glass.  The  early  frosts — 
not  so  early,  however,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected considering  the  amount  of  wet  weather — 
have  at  last  made  an  end  of  the  Dahlias,  which 
have  up  to  within  the  past  few  days  given  a  most 
bountiful  supply,  particularly  the  Cactus  varie- 
ties, to  which  allusion  was  recently  made.  Our 
only  hopes  now  from  outside  lie  in  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  and  the  latest  of  the  Starworts 
(Asters),  which  withstand  both  wet,  wind,  and 
moderate  frosts  without  any  apparent  harm.  A 
few  Violets  have  been  gathered  from  early  planted 
runners,  but  the  leaf  growth  has  this  season  been 
too  luxuriant  There  are  still  some  spikes  left  of 
the  late  ornamental  Grasses  of  dwarf  growth  ; 
these  will  be  useful  to  arrange  with  Everlasting 
Flowers.  The  Pampas  (Jrass  is  now  just  about  at 
its  best,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting  the 
requisite  number  of  its  spikes  for  use  in  the  house. 
If  left  any  longer  the  colour  will  not  improve, 
losing  also  that  silky  appearance  it  now  possesses. 
When  cutting  take  care  to  secure  a  good  length 
of  stem,  which  in  many  instances  will  be  indis- 
pensable. Too  frequently  this  is  omitted,  and  the 
effect  when  arranged  not  what  it  should  bo  as  a 
matter  of  consequence.  In  addition  to  the  Pam- 
pas Grass,  note  should  be  made  of  the  large 
Bulrush  (Typha  latifolia),  which  is  so  unlike  any 
other  form  of  Grass.  It  will  last  well  through  the 
winter,  and  aflord  by  its  dark  brown  colour  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  silvei-y  whiteness  of  the  Pam- 
pas. The  spikes  of  Arundo  conspicua  are  also  ex- 
tremely useful;  although  in  the  w.ay  of  the  Pampas 
they  are  quite  distinct,  being  of  a  more  drooping 
character  and  greyisli  brown  in  colour  ;  they  last 
exceedingly  well.  The  Eryngiums,  or  Sea  Hollies, 
and  the  Echinops,  or  Globe  Thistles,  are  both  alike 
excellent.  The  former  will,  as  in  the  case  of  E. 
amethystinum,  with  its  amethyst-blue  shade  upon 
the  foot-stalks,  stand  well ;  whilst  the  latter,  as  in 
E.  Ritro,  with  its  steel-blue  globular  heads,  be 
quite  in  contrast  the  one  to  the  other.  With  the 
Pampas,  the  Bulrush,  the  Sea  Holly,  the  Globe 
Thistle,  and  the  Arundo  in  question  a  beautiful 
arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  winter  months 


for  tall  vases  where  an  imposing  effect  would 
accord  with  the  surroundings.  For  smaller  ar- 
rangements, such  Everlastings  as  theHflichrj'sums 
with  long  stems  and  the  Khodanthes  will,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  dwarfer  Grasses,  as  Lagurug  ova- 
tus,  or  the  Hare's-tail,  and  Eragrostiselegans.  or  the 
Love  Grass,  give  excellent  results.  Where  flowers 
of  some  kind  are  kept  in  vases  on  mantels  over 
fireplaces,  these  will  be  much  better  than  using 
too  many  fresh  flowers,  for  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  latter  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  position. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  beginning  in  earnest,  other  than  Chrysan- 
themum foliage  will  be  indispensable  to  arrange 
with  the  flowers.  Tho.se  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  still  have  either  the  larger  or  the  smaller 
Virginian  Creeper  in  good  leafage  will  do  well  to 
make  use  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  the 
former  to  arrange  with  large  blooms  and  the  latter 
with  small  ones.  Tinted  Vine  foliage  or  small 
lateral  shoots,  the  bronzy  tips  of  the  shoots  of  such 
Roses  as  Perle  des  Jardins  and  other  kinds  of  the 
Tea-scented  section,  and  the  shoots  of  Pyrus 
japonica  will  all  serve  a  good  purpose.  We  do  not 
need  Fern  fronds  as  usually  understood  and  ac- 
cepted in  floral  arrangements,  the  only  kinds  I 
would  recommend  bemg  the  common  Bracken  or 
other  deciduous  varieties  in  which  the  autumnal 
tints  are  prevalent.  Such  Ferns  as  the  Maiden- 
hair are  not  required  ;  better  save  these  for  other 
and  more  appropriate  uses.  Above  all  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  common  Berberis  (Mahoniaaquifolir.), 
which  in  its  bronzy  tints  is  one  of  the  very  best 
foliage  accompaniments  to  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Growek. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  PoT.iTo  store. — Those  who  store  in  rooms  or 
cellars  will  need  to  look  frequently  over  the 
tubers,  removing  those  diseased.  In  this  district 
the  American  varieties,  of  which  Early  Puritan 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  are  types,  suffered  much 
from  disease,  and  even  when  lifted  early  there 
have  been  considerable  losses  in  the  store,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  were  sorted.  The  store 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  as  warmth  in- 
duces early  sprouting,  this  meaning  softening  of 
the  tubers  and  loss  of  flavour.  Unless  a  cool 
place  can  be  found  for  late  supplies,  it  is  far  better 
to  pit  the  bulk  in  the  open,  and  in  doing  the  work 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  pits  or  place  a  lot  of  dry 
straw  over  the  tubers.  By  placing  the  Potatoes 
on  the  level,  covering  with  dry  soil  and  then  giv- 
ing a  thick  thatch,  they  keep  well.  Late  varieties 
stored  in  this  way  will  keep  better  than  if  stored 
thickly  in  warm  rooms  or  cellars  Seed  Potatoes 
may  be  gone  over,  and  those  of  the  Ashleaf  sec- 
tion placed  in  shallow  boxes  thickly  together.  If 
the  tubers  are  placed  on  end,  the  sprouting  end 
upwards,  the  boxes  may  be  stacked  in  layers  and 
are  very  handy  at  planting  time,  the  sprouts 
being  strong  and  sturdy.  Later  kinds  should  be 
freely  exposed  to  harden  and  green  the  skin. 

Mushrooms. — The  beds  which  were  made  for 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  supplies  in  out- 
buildings will  still  continue  to  yield.  A  good 
plan  is  to  gi^'e  some  tepid  water,  with  some  salt 
dissolved  m  it,  or  to  get  liquid  manure  in  a  clear 
state  and  add  hot  water  to  make  it  sufficiently 
warm.  It  happens  at  times  it  is  only  a  few  inches 
on  the  surface  that  require  water,  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  being  moist  enough.  Tlie  surface  when 
lightly  dewed  over  and  covered  afterwards  will 
remain  moist  a  long  time.  In  using  clear  water 
it  is  important  to  use  that  which  is  soft,  and  I 
have  used  a  handful  of  guano  in  the  water  with 
advantage.  Much  may  be  done  to  restore  vitality 
by  placing  fresh  short  manure  on  the  surface, 
removing  the  manure  after  a  few  days  or  as  soon 
as  the  warmth  is  spent  and  covering  with  dry 
litter.  At  this  season  the  beds  are  often  troubled 
with  mice,  which  come  from  the  ground  cleared  of 
other  crops.  Cover  some  pieces  of  bread  with 
grease,  and  on  this  place  some  phosphorus  paste 
to  destroy  the  mice.     Such  remedies  as  hollow 


Potatoes,  Turnips  and  bread  soaked  in  beer  will 

be  best  for  woodlice. 

Sir<ESsii)NAi,  r.KDS.— Few  crops  are  more  valu- 
able during  the  winter  than  a  good  and  constant 
supply  of  Mushrooms,  and  droppings  should  be 
dady  collected,  drying  and  prci)aring  them  if  a 
long  supply  is  required.  Sheds  or  shelter  of  some 
kmd  will  now  be  necessary  to  dry  the  manure. 
Making  up  small  or  medium-sized  beds  is  the 
best  pkn.  I  would  also  impress  upon  young 
beginners  the  importance  of  growing  the  crop  us 
cool  as  (jossible,  as  in  a  hot,  dry  temperature  the 
produce  is  less  succulent  and  the  beds  do  not  last 
so  long.  By  growing  the  crop  in  a  cool  house 
with  a  regular  temperature  there  is  less  need  of 
moisture,  and  spawning  may  safely  be  done  at  90' 
if  the  heat  is  declining,  and  soiling  may  follow 
when  the  temperature  has  declined  to  SO^  Should 
newly-made  beds  get  too  cold  or  under  (>5^,  cover 
with  a  good  thickness  of  dry,  soft  litter  till  the 
heat  has  returned,  and  to  prevent  the  litter 
touching  the  soil  use  a  few  strong  laths  or  boards 
on  bricks,  covering  with  mats. 

FiiRciNi;  VEGETABLES. — To  get  Agparagus  for 
Christmas  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  and  irstrong 
roots  are  used  it  may  be  had  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  If  manure  is  used  for  forcing,  a  good 
portion  of  leaves  should  be  mixed  with  it.  Pre- 
parations should  also  be  made  for  forcing  perma- 
nent beds,  as  the  lifting  of  well-grown  roots  is 
always  a  trial  to  the  grower,  several  years' 
growth  being  often  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  roots  when  purchased  are  costly.  I  prefer 
permanent  beds  for  the  supply  after  the  new 
year.  Fresh  tree  leaves  are  most  useful  for 
forcing.  We  are  now  collecting  these  for  the 
permanent  beds,  which  have  alleys  2  feet  to  3 
feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep.  The  leaves  are  placed 
in  the  alleys  and  frequently  rammed.  For  sup- 
plies up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  roots  are  best 
lifted,  as  then  more  heat  can  be  given.  Seakale 
will  also  force  now,  but  not  so  readily  as  in 
December  and  later.  To  get  the  best  results  at 
this  early  season  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  a  certain 
f|uantity  of  the  roots  with  the  best  ripened  crowns, 
trimming  off  all  side  shoots  and  placing  in  dry 
soil  on  an  exposed  border.  When  placed  in  heat, 
forcing  is  much  easier  in  the  case  of  these,  and 
there  is  no  decay  of  tops,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  the  roots  are  lifted  in  a  growing  state.  I 
have  founil  it  a  good  plan  to  lift  all  roots  at  this 
season  and  lay  in  if  required  to  force  very  early. 

FoRciNi;  Rhubarb. — This  may  be  placed  in  heat 
in  much  the  same  way  as  advised  for  Seakale, 
except  that  less  atmospheric  moisture  is  required 
as  the  top  growth  pushes  up.  Rhubarb  will  be 
more  valuable  this  season  with  a  scarcity  of 
Apples  in  some  districts,  and  where  grown  for 
forcing,  the  roots  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  lift. 
It  is  also  best  to  rely  upon  an  early  variety  for 
first  use.  The  same  remarks  appij-  to  lifting  the 
roots  as  advised  for  Seakale  to  get  them  into  con- 
dition to  force.  If  lifted  with  plenty  of  roots  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  with  soil  ;  a  little  litter 
round  them  will  suffice.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move some  of  the  side  crowns  for  spring  planting, 
placing  in  the  soil  till  required. 

Autumn  vegetables. — There  will  now  be  a  good 
supply  of  Coleworts  if  planted  as  advised  in 
earlier  calendars.  With  a  good  supply  of  these 
there  will  be  no  need  to  use  later  green  vegetables 
such  as  Kales  and  Savoys,  as  these,  if  planted  on 
cool  borders,  will  remain  in  condition  for  some 
time,  and  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  use 
will  have  improved  in  flavour.  Brussels  Sprouts 
will  also  be  better  for  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  I 
have  found  the  St.  John's  Day  Cabbage,  a  variety 
that  is  well  worth  extended  culture  on  account 
of  its  mild  flavour,  one  of  the  best  for  autumn 
use.  Any  very  early  plants  of  the  spring  va- 
rieties that  have  turned  in  or  hearted  should  be 
used.  The  late  breadths  of  Hardy  Green  Colewort 
should  be  given  a  slight  moulding  up  to  prevent 
the  ijlants  from  getting  broken  or  twisted  and  to 
preserve  the  lower  lea\  es.  Any  of  the  early  Broc- 
coli turning  in  should  be  protected,  as  if  the 
flower  is  exposed,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  dis- 
colour it.     I  find  it  best  to  lift  plants  with  good- 
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sized  heads  and  place  in  a  sheltered  corner  close 
together.  The  tender  vegetables  such  as  runner 
and  dwarf  Beans  will  have  ceased  growing  in  the 
open,  but  the  pois  will  last  for  some  time  if  gathered 
before  they  are  frosted  and  placed  in  shallow  pans 
of  water  with  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Vegetable  Marrows  and  (Jlobe 
Artichokes,  as  by  a  careful  use  of  these  vegetables 
hard  forcing  is  saved  and  there  is  greater  variety 
for  the  table.  G.  Wythes. 


Rose   Garden. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1S94. 

The  year  1S94  w^ill  be  remembered  by  many  as 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  Rose  seasons  of  the 
last  decade.  After  a  year  of  drought  such  as  that 
of  1S93,  we  could  hardly  expect  as  much  sunshine 
as  we  then  enjoyed,  but  everything  looked  promis- 
ing in  other  respects  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year.  The  reports  I  collected  from  various  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  March  and  April  were 
in  most  ca.ses  satisfactory,  the  exceptions  being 
where  the  severe  frost  of  the  first  week  in  .January 
had  damaged  standard  Tea  Roses  and  dormant 
buds;  but  although  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtown- 
ards,  reported  severe  disaster  to  their  seedlings, 
hardly  any  other  professional  rosarian  seemed 
materially  injured  or  hurt  by  the  January  frost. 
Each  month  from  January  to  April  was  a  typical 
one,  but  in  April  we  missed  the  warm  rain  with 
which  that  month  is  usually  associated,  and  at  one 
time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  warm  and  dry 
period  of  1.S93  was  to  be  repeated.  Unfortunately, 
cold  winds  and  a  low  temperature  soon  falsified 
these  expectations,  and  the  unusually  cold  period 
which  began  about  May  12  culminated  in  a 
disastrous  series  of  frosts  between  the  'ilJth  and 
the  '23rd  of  that  month.  The  injury  then  done  was 
not  fully  seen  or  appreciated  for  some  time, 
although  man}'  feared  the  after  effects,  and  in  Rose 
gardens,  these  were  but  too  soon  apparent. 
Several  amateurs  of  high  position  as  rosarians 
suffered  so  severely,  that  they  were  unable  to  put 
in  any  appearance  at  most  of  the  Rose  meetings, 
and  much  of  the  interest  in  them  was  thereby 
affected.  To  speak  in  a  general  way,  amateur  rosar- 
ians sufl'ered  much  more  severely  than  professional 
growers,  but  some  even  of  the  latter  wore  in  great 
part  sufferers  by  the  terrible  frost,  those  mostly 
affected  being  the  northern  and  midland  growers, 
notably  Messrs.  Dickson  in  Ireland,  Mr.  H.  Merrj*- 
weather  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  in  Yorkshire.  Colchester  was  untouched, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Bath,  Canterbury 
and  Peterborough,  the  frost  apparently  passing  by 
those  important  Rose  centres  without  leaving  any 
damage  behind.  Bat,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Rose 
meetings  all  over  the  country  were  more  or  less 
afiected  by  this  notable  cold  wave  in  May,  and  it 
was  markedly  shown  by  the  absence  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  our  greatest  amateur  rosarian, 
and  from  the  Halifax  Provincial  N.  R.S.  show — 
\v  hich  in  many  respects  was  the  best  one  of  the  year 
— of  some  of  our  most  noted  professionals.  With 
hardly  an  exception,  the  standard  of  the  ama- 
teurs' exhibits  in  1894  has  been  distinctly  below  an 
average,  even  that  of  1.S93,  and  certamly  below 
the  exhibits  in  1892.  Notwithstanding  the  drought 
and  terrible  heat  of  1893,  many  splendid  llowers 
had  been  seen  in  June  at  Earl's  Court,  Reigate, 
Croydon  and  elsewhere  ;  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
meeting  on  July  1,  1893,  there  wers  some  re- 
markaljle  Hoses,  although  the  general  exhibits 
were  few  in  number.  But  this  year  hardly  any 
amateurs'  exhibits  can  be  said  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  excellence.  In  recalling  some  which 
were  decidedly  good  I  may  mention  the  floweis 
fihown  by  Mr.  O.  (i.  Orpen  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
some  Cleopatras  staged  by  Mr.  Burnside  at 
Windsor,  a  superb  box  of  twelve  Mrs.  John  Laing 
shown  by  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  at  Croydon,  other 
fine  exhibits  by  Mr.  Haywood's  gardener  for  the 
oup  at  Croydon,  and  by  Mr.  Mawley,  and  Mr. 
Rivers  Lington  for  other  prizes  at  the  same  meet- 


ing. A  fine  exhibit  of  twenty-four  varieties  by 
Mr.  Mawley  at  Hitchin,  and  a  splendid  box  of 
Teas  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  the  same  meetinc  ;  also 
and  lastly,  I  think  the  exhibits  staged  by  Mr. 
Lindsell  (who  suffered  grievously  by  the  May 
frost),  Mr.  Machin,  Mr.  Peniberton,  and  some 
other  amateurs  at  Halifax  were  above  the  average 
in  excellence,  but  amongst  all  these  there  was 
nothing  unusually  good  except  Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler's  box  of  Mrs.  .John  Laing  at  Croydon,  which 
I  think  could  hardl}'  have  been  surpassed  by  anj 
rosarian  in  England.  The  professional  exhibitors 
have  been  uniformly  good  where  their  jjlants  had 
not  been  crippled.  At  the  earlier  Rose  meetings, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  took  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant prizes  for  mixed  classes,  Mr.  Frank  Cant 
being  usually  second  to  him',  and  the  latter  gentle- 
man also  divided  honours  in  Tea  clas.ses  witli 
Messrs.  Prior,  of  Colchester.  AttheR.H.S.  Rose 
show  Mr.  George  Prince  took  the  premier  place 
for  Teas,  and  he  maintained  this  position  at 
Windsor  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  his  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  exhibited  at  all  these  places  being  in 
his  best  form.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  won  the  trophy 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  a  very  fine  stand,  but, 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  possibly  invidious  to 
make  the  comparison,  I  must  say  that  none  of  the 
trophy  exhibits  on  July  7  were  e(-|ual  to  the 
splendid  seventy-two  sent  up  last  yeir  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  from  Yorkshire,  and  shown  on  July  1 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Messrs.  Prior  staged  a 
fine  lot  of  flowers  in  the  second  division  at  the 
metropolitan  meeting,  and  took  the  first  prizes 
therein.  The  only  other  remarkable  flowers  at  the 
samemeeting  were  those  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  more  es- 
pecially tlieir  boxes  of  La  France  and  Marchioness 
of  Downshire,  and  for  the  latter  beautiful  Rose 
they  were  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  society. 
Of  the  exhibits  staged  during  the  season  by  the 
professional  growers,  and  there  were  many  of  a 
high  standard,  the  flowers  that  pleased  me  most 
were  those  staged  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  for 
twenty-four  varieties  and  bj-  Mr.  Frank  Cant  for 
twelve  Teas,  both  with  unusually  good  Roses,  at 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight ;  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant 
for  forty-eight  and  twelve  (a  superb  box)  at 
Elthara  ;  Mr.  Frank  Cant's  seventy-two  and  forty 
trebles  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  the  twenty-four 
shown  by  Messrs.  Prior,  which  won  the  silver  cup 
at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk  ;  the  forty-eights 
shown  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  and  Mr.  (Jeorge 
Paul  at  Hitchin,  and  two  boxes  of  trebles  shown 
by  Messrs.  Mack  and  Messrs.  Prior  at  Halifax. 
These  were  all  exhibits  which  in  any  year  would 
have  been  classed  as  far  above  the  average,  and 
therefore  well  deserving  the  prizes  they  gained. 

The  Rose  of  the  year  has  been  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  No  Rose  has  been  so  satisfactory  through- 
out tfie  season,  both  early  and  late,  and  whether 
as  an  individual  flower  or  as  an  exhibit  in  boxes 
of  six  or  twelve  of  one  variety,  it  has  been 
superbly  shown  both  by  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals. Truly  the  popular  nur.seryman  of 
Forest  Hill  may  be  proud  of  his  success  and  keen 
discernment  in  selecting  this  great  Rose  when 
offered  his  choice  in  1887  by  Mr.  Henrj-  Bennett. 
Among.st  dark  Roses  Horace  Vernet  has  not  been 
conspicuous,  as  in  1893,  but  Xavier  Olibo  has  on 
several  occasions  been  well  shown,  notably  bj'  Mr. 
Benjamin  Cant  at  Hitchin  and  by  Mr.  Lindsell  at 
Halifax.  Reynolds-Hole  has  also  been  unusually 
good  for  so  difficult  a  variety.  The  Rose  Susanne 
Rodocanachi  has  been  favoured  by  the  season,  and 
has  seldom  been  more  beautiful  in  its  distinct  and 
brilliantcolouring.  Marie  Baumann  has  been  shown 
better  than  I  have  seen  it  for  many  years  and  won 
the  National  Rose  .Society's  medal  at  the  Palace  for 
Mr.  B.  Cant  at  that  meeting,  being  closely  ap- 
proached in  merit  and  position  by  a  Horace  Vernet 
of  Messrs.  Prior  and  a  La  France  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
son, oddly  enough  confirming  my  belief  that  these 
firms  are  the  greatest  exponents  of  these  varie- 
ties— two  of  the  gems  of  the  Rose  world.  In 
regard  to  novelties  in  Roses,  beyond  those 
which  gained  the  gold  medals  for  Messrs.  Dickson 
in  1893  (Mrs.  Sharraan-Crawford  and  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry — both  well  shown  this  year)  and 
the    Rose   Marguerite    Boudet,    which    won    the 


National  Rose  Society's  medal  for  Dr.  Budd,  no 
exhibition  varieties  of  importance  have  enhanced 
their  reputation  or  caused  much  comment,  with 
the  exception  of  Margaret  Dickson,  which  has  at 
last  been  very  well  exhibited,  notably  at  Windsor 
by  Mr.  Benj.  Cant,  and  Caroline  Testout,  which 
was  shown  as  a  twelve  of  one  variety  in  wonder- 
ful form  by  Mr.  F.  Cant  at  the  Croydon  Rose 
show.  I  believe  that  Marguerite  Boudet's  reputa- 
tion Will  be  ephemeral,  as  it  has  not  been  found 
to  be  a  reliable  variet}- ;  it  is,  therefore,  unsuitable 
for  any  but  very  large  growers.  Mr.  Prince  in- 
troduced a  new  Rose  (Clara  Watson)  which  seems 
to  have  three  good  characteristics,  viz.,  scent, 
colour  and  growth,  but,  I  fear,  will  not  be  found 
double  enough  for  exhibition.  From  personal 
experience  of  half-a-dozen  plants  grown  by  me  in 
the  open,  I  think  it  will  be  found  a  desirable 
garden  Rose,  and  therefore  it  is  an  acquisition. 

No  new  exhibitors,  either  amateur  or  profes- 
sional of  the  first  rank,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  amongst  the  trade  growers  two  have 
made  a  further  step  forward,  namely,  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son,  of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  George 
Mount,  of  Canterbury  ;  the  former  have  shown 
consistently  well  throughout  the  season,  and  have 
seldom  taken  inferior  positions  :  the  latter  showed 
well  early  in  the  season,  but  fell  off  later,  but  Mr. 
Mount's  advance  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years. 
Perhaps  "festina  lente "  might  be  a  motto  he 
should  keep  in  mind,  as  any  defeats  have  mainly 
arisen  from  showing  in  the  highest  classes  alone  ! 
Amongst  amateurs,  Mr.  Berners  and  Mr.  Orpen 
have  taken  more  prizes  than  all  other  amateurs. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  ability  to, 
metaphorically,  sweep  the  decks.  It  is  a  pity  that 
their  ambition  does  not  tempt  them  to  higher 
feats,  but  that  part  of  the  well-known  soliloiiuy 
of  Macbeth,  "  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps 
itself,"  may  perhaps  have  deterred  them  so  far 
from  venturing  into  olas.ses  they  are  quite  able  to 
contend  in  successfully.  Mr.  Machin  has  exhibited 
well  and  successfully  in  the  later  meetings  in  open 
classes.  His  Rose  garden  suffered  greatly  in  the 
May  frost,  which  crippled  all  his  early  flowers. 
There  have  been  few  exciting  features  during  the 
past  season,  and  the  sole  matter  of  note  that  I 
am  able  at  the  moment  to  refer  to  is  one  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  rosarians,  namely,  a  new 
book  on  Rose  culture,  by  one  of  our  greatest 
amateurs,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melli.ar  ;  this 
"  Book  of  the  Rose"  will  shortlj'  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  In  my  opinion  it  will 
prove  in  its  way  as  interesting  to  all  Rose  growers 
as  the  "  English  Flower  Garden  "  has  been  to  all 
lovers  of  the  garden.  As  the  latter  is  the  standard 
work  on  all  hardy  gardening,  so  1  consider  the 
"  Book  of  the  Rose  "  will  prove  to  be  to  such  of  us 
as  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  that  flower. 

Charles  J.  Grah.vme. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Bridesmaid. — From  what  one  can  see  of 
tills  uew  American  Tea  Rose.itis  welcome.  Itisa.sport 
from  Catherine  Mermetanil  like  t'lat  well-known  Rose, 
except  that  the  colour  of  the  tiuely  shaped  floweraid  of 
a  beautiful  pink  shade. 

Rose  Laurette  Messimy.— At  Downside  re- 
cently this  Hose  was  very  eti'ective  in  the  mass,  its 
colour  a  lovely  shade  of  salmon-pinlc.  The  plants, 
jjroupetl  together  in  one  large  bed,  were  quite  a  mass 
of  buds  even  as  late  as  the  second  week  iu  October. — 
A.  YoiiNi;. 

Rose  Bardou  Job. — This  Rose  belongs  to  the 
HylniJ  Tea  section.  In  colour  it  is  bright  crimsjn, 
and  single  or  nearly  so.  At  Downside.  Leatherhead, 
where  there  is  a  large  bed  of  it  in  the  Hower  garden, 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  gaideu  Roses. — A. 
Yor.Nii. 

A  historical  Rose. — At  Spring  Grove  House, 
Isleworth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Pears,  may 
still  be  seen  the  original  Banksian  Rose,  Rosa 
Banksi;e,  named  in  lionour  of  Lady  Banks,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  Rose  in  question 
is  growing  against  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  is 
still  in  the  most  vigorous  health.     To  flower  this 
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Roee  a  south  wiill  is  iieedetl.  with  very  httle. 
if  any,  |)runintr,  merely  cuttiiif;  out  exhausted 
wood.  It  llowers  on  the  well-ripened  annual 
growth?  of  the  preceding  season.  I  have  also 
noted  that  this  Rose  flowers  most  freely  when  the 
roots  have  a  firm  gravel  path  to  ramble  under.— 
A.   YoCNi:. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


REMOVING  FRUIT  TREES  AND 
BUSHES. 

The  season  for  transplanting  is  now  beginning, 
and  it  may  be  opportune  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  facts  which  it  they  escape  notice  may  give 
rise  to  some  after  trouble.     Sufhcient  care  is  not 
always   taken  of  such   things  as  lift  with  fine 
fibrous  roots  ;  if   these  latter  snfl'er  materially 
the  jilants  themselves  must  be  weakened,  and 
thus  a  check  will  be  given  which  may  take  an- 
other season  to  bring  matters  right  again.     I  am 
now  thinking  more  particularly,   as   a  case   in 
point,  of  some  Raspberry  canes   which  1  pur- 
chased last  autunm.     Of  these  there  were  three 
varieties,  one  of  which  had  been  purchased  in 
the  trade  as  the  stock  had  run  out.     The  canes 
of  this  particular  variety  were  consequently  laid 
in  by  their  heels  until  again  dispatched.     These 
in  tills  case  looked  all  that  one  could  wish,  but 
in  spite  of  every  care  and  attention  they  have 
not    thriven   satisfactorily.     I   attended  to  the 
planting  immediately  they  were   received  ;  the 
ground  was  in  good  order,  water  was  given  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  a  mulching  applied  in  the 
spring  with   waterings   given  during   the   past 
summer  when  needed.     Some  were  pruned  to 
-within   2  feet  of   the  soil,  others  to  within    0 
inches,  but  although  they  have  grown  and  made 
fau-ly  good  canes,  the  result  is  not  what  it  should 
be.     The  other  two  kinds  which  I  particularly 
wanted  had  not  been  so  much  in  demand,  hence 
these   were   on   their   plot   in   an   undisturbed 
state.     At  the  time  I  was  not  struck  with  the 
vigour  of  either  of  these  sorts ;  of  the  two  they 
appeared  in  a  semi-starved  state.    When  planted 
these  were  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  soil  and  treated  otherwise  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  those  first  alluded  to.     Now,  to  my  sur- 
prise, these  two  comparatively  weakly  kinds  have 
far  outdistanced  the  other  in  every  way.     For 
this  there  must  be  some  reason  other  than  what 
could  be  possibly  attributed  to  after-manage- 
ment.    All  things  in  that  respect  being  equal, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  this  partial 
failure  to  the  injury  which  would  arise  by  the 
exposure  of  the  fine  fibrous  roots,  these  in  any 
case  being  most  sensitive  to  drought  and  to  cold 
also  when   exposed.     First  the  transit   to  the 
nursery  from  which  I  purchased  them,  having 
possibly  lain  out  of  the  ground  previously,  and 
afterwards  lying  for  a  time  before  I  received 
them,  wouK   cause  the  roots  to  suffer  in  this 
way.     To  my  mind  this  points  to  the  need  of  all 
possible   care   from  the    time   of   lifting    until 
finally  planted.     It  is  a  practice  in  some  nur- 
series,  I  know,  to  lift  a  quantity  of  one  given 
kind  of  fruit,  or  variety  of  the  .same,  when  the 
call  for  it  is  anticipated  to  be  a  large  one.     This 
of  course  is  done  for  greater  facility  in  dispatch, 
also   possibly   to   clear    the    gnmiid    in    some 
instances.     The  system,  however,  is  a  bad  one, 
and  ought  to  be  discouraged  as  far  as  possible. 
If  one  purchases  at  either  auction  sales  or  from 
those  who  are  not  the  actual  growers,  it  need 
not  be  any  surprise  if  failures  do  at  times  occur 
from   injury  to  the   roots.     Fruit  trees  are  at 
times  (and   Roses  also,  which  will  sufl'er   in  a 
simUar  way)  sold  in  auction  rooms.     This  cannot 
be  done  without  the  roots  being  in  some  way 


exposed,  and  it  is  quite  a  moot  point  if  the 
cheaper  rate  at  which  these  purchases  are  ob- 
tained are  at  all  conimen.surate  with  the  results 
attained  afterwards. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Raspberry  as  a  ca.se  in 
point,  but  it  applies  equally  to  other  things — 
the  Gooseberry  for  instance,  and,  above  all,  to 
Apple  trees  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which, 
as  most  of  us  know,  is  more  ]iroductive  of  fibrous 
roots  than  the  Crab.  The  Pear  again,  if  upon 
the  Quince  stock,  will  have  these  finer  roots  ; 
hence  the  need  of  preserving  them  intact.  I 
think  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  loss  of 
fibrous  roots  by  exposure  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  it  is  at  times  taken  to  be.  It  is 
these  fibrous  roots  which  are  the  feeders,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  plant  itself,  and  without  them  the 
fertihty  of  any  fruit  tree  will  be  far  below  the 
average.  At  times  frnit  trees  are  not  planted 
immeuiately  they  are  received.  This  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  but  in  any  case  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  overcome.  Meanwhile, 
I  would  advise  them  to  be  laid  in  in  short  litter 
rather  than  the  soil  itself.  If  well  buried  up 
the  stems  in  this  and  a  good  watering  given,  it 
will  be  all  the  better  for  them.  When  laid  in 
soil  it  is  not  so  convenient  to  apply  water 
freely  as  in  the  case  of  short  litter,  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter 
will  hold  the  moisture  better.  If  fruit  trees  on 
receipt  are  seen  to  be  dry  at  the  roots,  they  may 
conveniently  be  dipped  straightway  into  water, 
being  again  watered  if  laid  in  as  well  as  when 
permanently  planted.  I  consider  it  a  serious 
omission  to  neglect  the  watering  in  any  case 
when  planted  ;  it  is  not  only  good  for  the  plants 
at  the  time,  but  it  tends  to  bring  the  roots  and 
soil  into  closer  contact,  thereby  being  more  con- 
ducive to  fresh  root  action.  Sodthron. 


App]e  Cellini  Pippin.  —  Replanting  has 
neither  stopped  the  canker  in  trees  of  this  Apple 
nor  induced  them  to  grow  freely.  I  have  two 
trees,  one  a  standard  and  the  other  a  bush,  which 
have  been  in  their  present  position  fifteen  j-ears 
and  are  at  the  present  time  still  in  a  sorry  phght. 
I  am  sorry  this  Apple  does  not  succeed  here,  as 
where  it  docs  well  it  generally  bears  a  crop,  and 
as  far  as  its  cooking  (lualities  are  concerned,  I 
know  none  better.  There  is  something  very 
pleasing  in  the  flavour  of  this  Apple  when  cooked 
that  I  have  not  yet  found  in  any  other. — E.  M. 

Pot  strawberries  at  Syon  House.— Straw- 
berries in  pots  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  no  less 
than  5000  plants  being  prepared  for  forcing  every 
season.  No  possible  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  as  I  recently  saw 
them  ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  crowns  were 
remarkably  strong,  plump  and  well  matured. 
Mr.  Wythes  favours  the  practice  of  keeping  late 
runners  of  the  previous  year  in  small  pots,  shitt- 
ing these  into  fruiting  pots  the  following  spring. 
In°this  way  he  secures  extra  strong,  early-matured 
plants,  wiiich  are  especially  valuable  for  very 
early  forcing.  Strawberries  have  to  be  forth- 
coming in  fairly  large  quantities  in  February, 
and  this  means  an  early  start  with  the  forcing, 
backward  plants  failing  accordingly.  For  ripen- 
ing thus  early,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is 
largely  grown,  and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  this  variety  is  much  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. What  is  considered  an  improved  form  of 
Keens'  Seedling  is  also  extensively  grown  in  pots, 
a  succession  being  kept  up  by  La  Grosse  Sucr^e, 
Auguste  Nicaise,  President,  and  Sir  Charles 
Xapier.  The  newer  Royal  Sovereign  is  also  on 
trial.— I. 

Flavour  in  Melons. — I  have  often  thought 
that  the  indifferent  flavour  in  Melons  was  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  but  little,  if  any, 
manure  is  employed  in  the  soil.  Many  persons 
appear  to  think  that  maiden  loam,  where  it  can 
be  obtained,  contains  all  the  ingredients  that  are 


needed  to  perfect  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  The  plants 
under  such  treatment  in  many  instances  do  not 
grow  away  freely  at  first  :  consefjuently  the  fruit 
is  longer  in  swelling  to  its  full  size,  and  the  full 
flavour  obtainable  in  some  varieties  is  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  fruit  in  consequence  ot  its  slowness 
of  growth.  My  practice  is  different  now-a-days 
from  what  it  w-as  a  few  years  since.  I  employ 
maiden  loam  for  Melons  and  mix  with  it  some 
half-dried  cow  manure,  which  induces  the  plants 
to  grow  away  quickly  from  the  first.  After  the 
fruit  is  set  I  top-dress  the  beds  with  loam  and 
freshly-gathered  cow  manure  from  the  field,  lay- 
ing the  covering  on  2  inches  thick.  I  give  abund- 
ance of  water  during  the  growing  season.  The 
foliage  is  vigorously  syringed  twice  daily  and  is 
not  overcrowded,  strict  attention  being  paid  to 
the  prompt  removal  of  superfluous  shoots,  those 
retained  being  allowed  free  expansion.  I'lenty  of 
heat  is  employed,  but  with  it  abundance  of  air 
during  the  daytime.  I  do  not  practise  the  drying- 
off  method  directly  the  first  sign  of  colouring  of 
the  fruit  is  observed,  as  I  cannot  think  that  so 
sudden  a  check  to  free  growth  is  beneficial  to  the 
plants  and  later  on  to  the  fruit.  The  plants  do 
not  require  much  water  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing, but  sufficient  should  be  given  to  enable  them 
to  perform  their  natural  functions  in  ripening  off 
the  fruit  naturally. — E.  M. 

Apple  Lord  Grosvenor. — Here,  where  Lord 
Suttield  is  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  the  slow 
growth  made  by  the  trees  and  cankered  shoots 
vearly.  Lord  Grosvenor  succeeds  admirably.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  fruit  of  the  latter  individually 
will  compare  with  that  of  Lord  SuflSeld  when  this 
grand  Apple  is  seen  at  its  best,  but  for  free  growth 
and  heavy  cropping  Lord  Grosvenor  is  first- 
rate.  Three  years  since  I  planted  500  maidens 
of  it,  and  this  year  they  bore  a  good  crop,  the 
fruit  from  them  selling  really  well  early  in  August. 
The  growth  is  more  erect,  too,  than  in  Lord  Suf- 
field,  a  point  worth  noting  where  a  number  of 
trees  are  required  on  a  small  plot  of  land. — E.  M., 
Swanmore  Park; 

It  may  interest  Mr.  Temple  to  learn  that 

Lord  (Jrosvenor  is  becoming  very  popular  in  this 
district,  and  will,  I  think,  eventually  take  the- 
place  of  Lord  Sufiield.  Lord  Grosvenor  succeeds 
in  all  forms,  even  the  youngest  trees  cropping 
heavily.  The  quantity  and  weight  of  fruit  on  a 
standard  planted  in  an  orchard  here  only  two. 
years  a^o  broke  several  branches  off.  I  certainly 
think  tliat  all  who  intend  planting  early  cooking 
Apples  should  include  Lord  (irosvenor.  I  some- 
times am  doubtful  about  recommending  certain 
Apples,  as,  although  they  do  well  in  one  garden, 
they  may  fail  in  another.  Lord  Grosvenor,  how- 
ever, is  destined  to  become  a  universally  popular 
variety,  as  it  will  thrive  everywhere,  irrespective 
of  soil  or  situation. — J.  Craw-ford,  Xeirarl: 


THE  SATSUMA  PLUM. 

This  .Japanese  variety  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  amongst"  the  series  of  exotic  Plums 
recently  introduced,  being  distinguished  not  only 
by  its  extremely  great  productiveness,  but  also 
and  especially  by  the  dark  red  or  blackish  colour 
of  the  flesh  of  its  fruit,  a  characteristic  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  Plum  family.  As  regards  the 
history  or  origin  of  this  Plum  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  anything  whatever,  notwith- 
standing that  we  have"  made  every  inquiry  about 
it.  The  following  brief  description  of  it  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  a  cultivator  who,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  well  accjuainted  with  it  and  grows  it  r 
"  It  can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Japanese  Plums.  Tree  of  vigorous  growth.  Bark 
deep  red.  Leaves  large,  green.  Fruit  large  and 
of  delicious  flavour,  with  flesh  which  is  entireljr 
red  all  through.     Very  hardy." 

From  some  specimens  which  we  received  from 
Messrs.  Barbier,  nurserymen,  of  Orleans,  we  have 
made  the  following  note :  A  small  tree  of  vigorous 
growth  and  extremely  productive  ;  branches  slen- 
der, bark  smooth,  shining,  red.  Fruit  slightly 
heart-shaped,    somewhat  narrowed    at  the  apex. 
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sometimes  sub-cylindrical,  often  with  unequal 
sides,  and  closely  resembling  a  Bigarreau  Cherry 
in  shape,  about  H  inche?  in  diameter;  skin  red, 
•deepening  in  shade  as  the  fruit  ripens,  very  tirmlj' 
united  to  the  flesh  ;  flesh  verj-  firmly  adhering  to 
the  stone,  entirely  red  or  almost  black  through- 
out, the  colour  deepening  with  the  age  of  the 
fruit,  which  when  perfectly  ripe  has  the  flesh 
nearly  tjuite  black  ;  the  flesh  is  also  very  firm, 
not  watery,  dense,  sugary,  and  slightly  acidu- 
lated, reminding  one  of  a  jelly  of  a  very  peculiar 
flavour,  and  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance 
and  even  taste  of  certain  Plums  in  a  partially 
dried  condition. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Satsuma  Plum  is  not  merely  a  curiosity  by  reason 
of  its  singular  characteristic*,  since  these  open  up 
a  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  special 
group  of  Plums  with  red  flesh.  I  may  add  that 
it  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  that  the  fruit 
keeps  for  a  very  long  time  after  it  has  been 
gathered.  Moreover,  from  the  firm  te.xture  of 
the  fle.«h,  which  contributes  to  the  long-keeping 
(juality  of  the  fruit,  it  can  be  sent  to  distant 
markets  in  a  comparatively  fresh  condition. 

The  Satsuma  Plum  tree  can  be  obtained  from 
the  following  nurserymen  :  MM.  Barbier  freres 
«t  fils,  Orleans  ;  M.  Bruant,  Poitiers  ;  and  M. 
Croux,  Sceaux.  —  E.  A.  Caeriere,  in  Jirnie 
Horfii-ole. 

Apple  Sandringham.— I,  too,  have  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  tbi-j  Apple.  With  me  it  bears  annually, 
althou2]i  my  single  tree  is  but  youn«r.  The  fruit  is 
conspicuous  by  its  great  depth.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
keeping  variety,  and  grows  large  euough  for  any  pur- 
pose. At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  N.C.S.  it  was  the 
hest  dish  of  any  Apple  in  quite  a  large  trade  collection. 
— E.  M. 

Pear  Duroudeau.— This  is  a  very  valuable 
Pear  and  bears  freely  worked  either  on  the  Pear 
or  Quince  stock.  The  fruit  comes  into  use  from 
November  to  December  according  to  the  district 
and  the  position  the  trees  occupy.  The  flavour  is 
pleasing,  though  somewhat  acid,  the  latter  pro- 
perty preserving  the  fruit  some  time  after  being 
full}-  ripe. — J.  C. 

Apples  The  ftueen  and  Ga?coigiie"s  Scar- 
let Seedling. — Have  an}'  readers  of  The  Garden 
grown  these  two  Apples  in  the  espalier  form?  I 
confess  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in 
them,  having  planted  them  as  espaliers  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago  in  good  situations.  They  do 
not  make  gross  wood,  but  they  fail  to  form  bloom- 
buds.  Next  year  I  intend  allowintr  a  percentage 
of  the  summer  growths  to  extend  unchecked  to 
see  if  bloom-buds  will  appear  on  the  extremities, 
as  in  the  case  of  Irish  Peach  and  some  others.  If 
so,  I  would  then  lay  them  in  to  the  wires  similar 
to  the  wood  of  a  Peach  tree.  I  annually  treat 
Irish  Peach  in  this  way  and  get  grand  crops  of 
large  fruit.  I  should  much  like  to  succeed  with 
these  two  Apples,  as  when  well  grown  they  are 
both  handsome  and  of  fine  quality. -J.  Crawford, 

Apples  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Pike's 

Pearmain. — I  observe  that  in  one  trade  catalogue 
just  to  hand  these  two  Apples  are  bracketed  as 
synonymous.  This,  I  think,  is  quite  right,  as  I 
could  neverdistinguish  the  leastditference  between 
them.  The  growth  of  the  trees  and  foliage  also 
are  exactly  similar.  I  think  the  practice  of  giving 
one  Apple  so  many  names  is  most  unfair,  not  to 
say  misleading,  and  comes  very  hard  on  amateurs 
and  others  who  have  only  limited  room,  and  who, 
after  waiting  for  several  years,  perhaps  discover  in 
the  end  that  they  have  several  trees  of  one  Apple 
under  various  names.  Trade  growers  who  work 
up  stocks  of  these  so-called  distinct  Apples  year 
after  year,  and  even  fruit  them  in  their  nurseries, 
must  eventually  discover  their  identical  character, 
and  ought  then  to  notify  the  same  in  their  cata- 
logues for  the  benefit  of  purchasers. — C.  H.  N. 

*,*  King  of  the  Pippins  is  also  sometimes  called 
Prince's  Pippin. — Ed. 

A  second  crop  of  Slelons. — In  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  I  had  this  year  the  best  crop  of 
Melons  I  have  ever  had  in  the  month  of  July.  The 


varieties  were  Hero  of  Lockinge,  William  Tillery, 
Countess,  Hero  of  Bath,  and  Triumph.  The  plants 
grew  strongly  and  were  treated  as  cordons,  ten 
plants  giving  us  forty  fruits,  most  of  them  of 
large  size  for  the  variety.  They  ripened  well  and 
were  regarded  as  being  of  good  flavour  and  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  Wishing  to  try  whether 
it  was  possible  to  again  fruit  these,  the  plants  on 
one  side  of  the  house  were  pruned  back  to  various 
lengths,  some  to  within  1  foot  of  the  base  and 
others  to  2  feet.  One  or  two  plants  were  removed 
altogether  to  make  room  for  the  new  growth,  as  I 
thought  the  plants  would  not  have  the  same 
charice  of  success  in  cordon  fashion  as  by  a  freer 
system  of  training.  The  roots  were  top-dressed 
with  new  loam  and  cow  manure,  first  removing  a 
portion  of  the  surface  soil.  They  grew  fairly 
well,  but  they  lacked  the  former  vigour  and  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  the  young  ones  growing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  again  as  cordons. 
The  old  plants  managed  to  swell  a  couple  of  fruits 
each,  but  not  to  full  size,  the  fruit  also  lacking 
much  of  its  accustomed  lacing,  while  the  ripening 
Mas  not  quite  perfect.  Taken  altogether,  a  second 
crop  of  Melons  from  the  same  plants  compares  un- 
favourably with  the  results  obtained  from  young 
ones.  From  the  latter  I  have  just  cut  the  last 
fruit,  a  really  good  one,  of  Triumph,  while  the 
plants  from  \\hich  a  second  crop  «as  taken  have 
been  for  some  time  on  the  rubbish  heap. — E.  M. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — This  variety 
is  noted  at  p.  ;U1  by  "  E.  M.''  as  bearing  abun- 
dantly at  Barham  Court,  Maidstone.  1  have  it  in 
all  forms,  and  this  season  the  finest  fruit  has  been 
produced  on  standards.  The  growth  is  somewhat 
spreading,  but  by  keeping  the  trees  open  and 
well  exposed  there  is  no  breaking  down  or  trouble 
with  weak  growths.  The  value  of  this  variety  is 
in  its  long-keeping  and  free  bearing.  I  have  never 
yet  failed  to  secure  fruit  of  this  variety.  Some 
bush  trees  planted  two  years  ago  have  this  season 
borne  so  freely,  that  I  was  obliged  to  thin  early 
in  the  summer  to  prevent  the  trees  breaking 
down.— S.  H.  B. 


hatidsome  bush-shaped  trees  of  a  size  capable  of 
carrying  bushels  of  fruit.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
crops  were  thin — Alfriston,  of  which  there  were 
grand  crops,  and  Lord  Derby  being  noteworthy 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Wythes  considers 
Duchess'  lavourite  or  Duchess  of  Gloucester  a  very 
serviceable  variety,  and  one  that  market  growers 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  Comparatively  young 
standards  bore  this  season  fairly  heavy  crops  of 
medium-sized  bright  red  fruit.  I  was  too  late 
to  .see  the  best  of  the  Plums,  but  the  trees  speak 
for  themselves,  as  also  do  the  Cherry  trees.  Figs 
and  such  like.  B.   F.  G. 


HARDY  FRUIT  AT  SYON  HOUSE. 

The  recent  grand  exhibit  of  hardy  fruit  from  Syon 
House  Gardens  which  gained  an  award  of  a  silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  have  compared  very  favourably 
with  much  that  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
fruit  show,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  grown 
under  more  favourable  conditions  than  at  Isle- 
worth.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  bulk  of 
what  was  grown  in  those  noted  gardens,  but  onl\- 
a  fair  sample.  Mr.  Wythes  is  an  enthusiast  in 
hardy  fruit,  and  has  a  grand  assortment  of  trees  of 
all  kinds  and  in  all  the  best  known  methods  of 
training.  The  trees  are  in  admirable  condition, 
too,  as  regards  productiveness,  and  it  is  not  often 
such  clean,  well-grown  crops  of  Pears  are  seen  on 
pyramids.  These  latter  are  very  handsome  trees, 
and  are  kept  well  thinned  out  at  the  summer  as 
well  as  winter  pruning.  A  specimen  of  Beurre 
Bachelier,  as  an  instance,  is  12  feet  high  and 
as  much  through  at  the  base,  the  crop  being 
heavy  and  good.  Very  good  also  were  the  trees 
and  crops  of  Beurrt*  Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Bergamote  d'Esperen,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Napo- 
leon, and  other  popular  varieties.  Cordons  on  a 
moderately  high  east  wall,  and  which  will  have 
been  planted  three  years  in  November  next,  have 
completely  furnished  their  allotted  space  and  were 
carrying  good  crops.  Among  the  varieties  grown 
in  this  manner  Therf-se  Baltet  was  pointed  out  as 
being  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  October 
and  November  Pears.  A  capital  collection  of 
horizontally  trained  trees  was  to  be  seen  against 
another  wall,  and  for  young  trees  these  again  were 
remarkably  productive.  Root-pruning  had  done 
much  towards  bringing  about  this  desirable  state 
of  affairs,  and  this  had  been  accomplished  with- 
out unduly  checking  wood  growth.  Some  of  the 
best  among  these  were  Conference,  Nouveau  Poi- 
teau,  and  Beurre  Bachelier.  Apples  are  equally 
well  grown,  and  of  these  there  are  long  lines  of 


Apple  Margil. — I  was  pleased  to  see  this 
Apple  staged  in  several  of  the  leading  collections 
of  dessert  varieties  at  the  recent  fruit  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  was  also  a 
class  for  this  variety,  the  best  prizes  going  to  the 
Kent  district.  Margil  is  one  of  our  best  Apples 
where  flavour  is  considered,  and  in  my  opinion 
closely  approaches  a  Ribston  when  grown  in  suit- 
able soil.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  highly  perfumed 
and  good  from  October  to  February,  though  I 
have  kept  fruits  well  into  May.  The  tree  is  a 
small  grower  and  is  well  adapted  for  small  gar- 
dens. It  forms  a  neat  pyramid,  and  when  grown 
on  the  Paradise  stock  is  good  as  an  espalier  or  as 
a  cordon  and  bears  most  seasons. — W.  S. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin.— At  p.  au2  "J.  C." 
speaks  highly  of  this  variety,  and  I  can  confirm 
what  he  says.  When  I  lived  in  Gloucestershire  it 
was  the  best  variety  as  regards  cropping,  and  was 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  kitchen  that  none  other 
was  asked  for  as  long  as  Cellini  could  be  had.  In 
the  county  named  it  was  free  of  canker,  but  I  have 
since  had  few  trees  which  have  not  cankered 
when  grown  as  standards.  This  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  fewer  trees  being  grown.  "  M.  T." 
writes  of  its  good  t|ualities  from  Scotland  (p.  342), 
showing  that  canker  is  not  troublesome.  He  does 
not  name  the  stock,  and,  from  close  observation,  I 
find  the  Crab  stock  is  apt  to  breed  canker.  I  have 
kept  Cellini  till  Way  in  a  dry  ice  well  under 
ground,  but  to  do  this  the  fruit  should  hang  on  the 
trees  late.  This  variety  sweats  more  in  the  store 
when  gathered  early  than  many  kinds,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  matured. — G.  \V.  M. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Gloucester.— I  wonder 
this  variety  is  not  more  grown  for  market,  as  its 
appearance  goes  a  long  way  in  its  favour.  The 
flavour  is  very  good  if  the  fruits  are  gathered  and 
eaten  from  the  tree.  Its  only  drawback  is  its  soft 
flesh,  but  it  well  repays  care  in  packing.  This 
Apple  is  at  times  confused  with  Red  Astrachan, 
but  it  is  very  different,  being  of  a  glowing  red  ; 
whereas  Red  Astrachan  is  streaked  and  does  not 
bear  so  freely.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Duchess's  Favourite.  If  a  fiuit  be  cut  through 
close  to  the  eye,  a  circle  of  red  spots,  some  ten  in 
number,  will  be  seen.  This  variety  is  an  excellent 
bearer,  doing  well  in  most  soils  and  in  any  form. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Gravenstein. — This  variety  is  net 
grown  as  much  as  it  deserves,  but  it  is  worth  a 
place  in  all  gardens.  I  consider  in  some  soils 
(Jravenstein  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Apples 
grown.  I  well  remember  the  splemlid  dish  of 
Gravenstein  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  Apple 
congress  held  at  Chiswick  in  1.SS.3.  It  was  only 
sparingly  staged  at  the  recent  fruit  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Grown  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the 
fruits  are  valuable  for  dessert,  being  above  medium 
size,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  very  early, 
and  of  a  sweet  refreshing  flavour.  I  have  the 
best  crops  from  small  bush  trees.  Birds  are  fond  of 
the  fruit,  and  soon  disfigure  it  if  not  protected. 
Unfortunately,  this  variety  does  not  bear  so  freely 
as  some  kinds,  but  with  me  on  the  Paradise  it 
rarely  fails  to  produce  some  fruits  which  are 
valued  for  early  dessert. — W.  B. 

A  sure  cropping  Apple. — In  a  note  .at  p.  SCS 
Mr.  Young  refers  to  King  of  the  Pippins  as  a 
free-fiuiting  variety.  At  the  recent  great  fruit 
show  there  were  more  single  dishes  of  this  one 
kind  than  any  other  variety.  I  have  this  season 
seen  it  fruiting  in  most  places,  even  w  hen  there 
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has  been  a  scarcity  of  other  kinds.  Not  only  is  it 
valuable  for  its  cropping,  but  it  is  a  good  keeper. 
I  am  not  dis[)osed  to  place  it  in  the  second  rank 
as  regar(l.s  quality  for  dessert,  as  when  grown 
well  and  in  certain  soils  it  is  really  first-rate.  I 
recently  noticed  great  ijuantities  of  this  variety  in 
Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Monmouthshire,  where 
it  is  known  as  Prince's  Pippin. — W.  S. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

The  plant,  part  of  which  i.s  here  figured,  is 
growing  in  a  span-rnofed  house  and  trained 
under  the  roof  about  12  inches  from  the  gla.ss. 
In  November  the  plant  is  taken  down,  pruned, 
cleaned  and  tied  loosely  in  position  again  ;  no 
artificial  heat  is  used  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
September.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
temperature  varies  from  55°  to  65°.  The  jilant 
is  in  a  bricked  case,  about  4feet  square  by  2  feet 
deep,  the  soil  being  loam  and  peat  in  equal  iiarts 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sea  sand.  When 
the  plant  is  making  its  growth  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  sprinkled  about  three  times  with  some 


tory,  plenty  of  good  foliage  and  numbers  of  flowers 
showing.  These  will  now  be  examined,  have 
their  drainage  rectified  where  needful,  top-dressed 
with  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  light,  airy  house 
having  a  night  heat  of  50'.  In  a  month's  time 
they  will  be  most  useful  either  for  conservatory 
or  drawing-room  decoration,  the  lifted  batch 
following  on  at  a  later  date.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  dr3'ing-oft"  system. — J.  C. 


RHODODEXDRONS  IX  FLOWER. 
The  Javanese  or  tube-flowered  group  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons has,  among  other  names,  had  that  of 
perpetual  flowering  applied  to  it,  yet,  though 
some  of  the  varieties  especially  bloom  more  or  less 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there  are 
two  periods  when  they  are  most  often  seen  in 
bloom.  These  seasons  are  usually  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring  or  early  summer  and 
again  in  the  autumn,  the  blossoms  now  being 
borne  on  the  shoots  that  have  been  matured 
during  the  past  summer.  In  the  warm  green- 
house just  now  some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
beautiful,  .and  as  many  of  them  have  numerous 
buds  in  various  stages  of  development,  a  succes- 
sion will  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  They  are  not 
at  all  difficult  plants  to  cultivate,  for  they  grow 
well  in  good  opsn  peat  of  a  sandy  nature.     The 


drawing-room  decoration  during  September.  The 
treatment  usually  given  to  others  of  the  specio- 
sum  section  suits  it  well.  I  always  winter  the 
plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Thej'  need  not  neces- 
sarily occupy  a  stage,  but  may  be  placed  on  the 
floor  in  any  convenient  corner,  or  even  beneath 
the  stage,  provided  the  jiots  do  not  receive  drip 
from  any  plant.  A  slight  moistening  is  given 
occasionally  ju.st  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling,  and  as  soon  as  growth  commences  in 
spring  the  pots  are  raised  to  the  light  and  the 
soil  kept  constantly  moist.  Towards  the  end  of 
Way  they  are  stood  out-of-doors  behind  a  north 
wall,  being  raised  on  bricks  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  V  orms.  As  growth  increases,  ,a  mulch  of  rotten 
manure  is  applied  to  the  surface. — .J.  C. 

Phrynium  variegatum. — Though  generally 
grown  under  the  above  name,  this  is  really  a 
variegated  form  of  the  Arrow-root  (Maranta 
arundinacea  variegata),  and  very  pretty  it  is  when 
the  leaves  are  well  coloured,  but  at  times,  more 
particularly  if  it  is  growing  freely,  it  has  often 
a  great  tendency  to  become  green.  It  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  suckers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  in  order  to  maintain  the  variegation 
as  much  as  possible  only  the  best  marked  portions 
should  be  selected  when  the  plants  are  divided. 
A  light  soil  suits  it  best,  and  the  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  as  it  needs  a  liberal  supply  of  water 


Slephanoiis  floribunda.    Engraved  ''or  The  Garden  from  a  plwtogrnph  nent  bij  Mr.   W.  J.  Qodfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon 


fertiliser.  The  plant  covers  a  space  of  12  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  from  April  to  June  flowers  freely. 
It  also  gives  a  good  crop  about  the  middle  of 
September.  VV.  J.  Godfrey. 

ExmoxUh. 

Beg'Onia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which  is  flower- 
ing freely  in  Messrs.  Williams'  nursery  at  Upper 
HoUoway,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  kinds  that 
bloom  at  this  season.  It  is  a  cross  between  B. 
socotrana  and  B.  Dregei,  and  commences  to  bloom 
at  this  season,  continuing  through  the  winter 
months,  whilst  the  bold  trusses  are  carmine-rose 
in  colour,  a  pleasing  and  welcome  sh.ade.  The 
leaves  are  abundant,  almost  round  in  shape,  and 
a  little  toothed  at  the  margin.  There  is,  we  feel 
sure,  a  great  future  for  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  and  this  bright,  free-flowering  kind  is 
as  valuable  as  anj'. 

Pitcher  plants  at  Syon  House. — Pitcher 
plants  are  rarely  seen  in  a  present.able  condition 
in  private  places,  but  a  noteworthy  exception  to 
this  rule  is  to  be  found  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth. 
Not  only  is  the  collection  rich  in  varieties,  but 
the  health  of  the  plants  and  size  and  colouring  of 
the  pitchers  are  as  perfect  as  can  well  be.  'The 
Pitcher  plants  revel  in  heat  and  moisture,  and  at 
Syon  they  are  also  heavily  shaded  during  the 
prevalence  of  bright  sunshine.  The  growths  are 
not  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  but  the 
points  are  kept  pinched  out  bj-  Mr.  Wythes,  this 
promoting  the  free  formation  of  fine  pitchers. — I. 

Callas  for  early  flowering.— Dividing  and 
planting  out  Callas  are  now  very  generally 
practised,  and  the  system  answers  very  well.  I 
find,  however,  that  the  check  given  bj'  lifting  and 
potting  retards  the  flowering.  This  season  I  kept 
a  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  pots,  standing  them 
on  an  ash  bottom  in  the  full  sun,  and  assisting 
them  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  At  the 
present   time  their   appearance  is  most  satisfac- 


roots  are  not  particularly  vigorous,  so  that  in  pot- 
ting it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  good  drainage 
is  essential  to  their  well-doing,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  pots  employed  are  not  too  large. 
They  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
syringe  during  hot  weather,  and  even  at  this 
season,  if  the  day  is  bright,  the  plants  will  be  all 
the  better  tor  it.  The  wide  range  of  colour  that 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  flowers  of  the  diflferent 
varieties  tends  to  make  them  still  more  popular, 
for  we  have  now  all  shades,  from  crimson  to  white. 
The  different  tints  now  include,  besides  these  two, 
various  shades  of  scarlet,  orange-red,  orange- 
j'ellow,  buff,  primrose,  blush,  and  pink.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  induce  some  of  the  varieties  to 
form  good  healthy  plants  of  a  bushy  nature.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  deep-coloured  forms, 
and  I  find  that  some  of  them  make  more  satis- 
factory progress  when  grafted  than  they  will  do 
on  their  own  roots.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
deeper  tinted  varieties  is  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
which  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  grow  when  on 
its  own  roots,  but  grafted  on  a  more  vigorous  va- 
riety of  the  same  section,  such  as  Princess  Royal, 
it  is  far  more  satisfactory.  With  the  weaker 
kinds  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  pick  off  the 
flower-buds  which  form  while  the  plants  are  small, 
in  order  to  encourage  growth.  I  recently  had  a 
very  pretty  display  of  bloom  on  plants  but  a  inches 
or  4  inches  high,  and  in  pots  of  about  the  same 
diameter.  They  were  the  result  of  cuttings  put  in 
in  the  spring,  and  after  they  were  rooted  and 
potted  off,  the  little  plants— or  at  all  events  the 
more  vigorous  among  them — were  allowed  to  per- 
fect the  large  flower-bud  which  formed  at  the 
apex.  In  this  way  they  bloomed  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  after  the  manner  of  a  Hydrangea  when 
carrying  its  one  head  of  bloom.  H.  P. 


Lilium  Krastzeri  for  pots. -This  beautiful 
pure  white  variety  is  unsurpassed  for  growing  in 
pots,   and    is   most    useful    for    conservatory   or 


at  the  root  when  growing.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must 
not,  however,  be  too  damp,  otherwise  the  white 
portions  of  the  leaves  will  suffer.  A  stove  tempe- 
rature is  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  this  Ma- 
ranta. Neat  little  plants  in  pots  5  inches  or  (> 
inches  in  diameter  are  very  useful  for  decoration, 
and  they  have  become  quite  popular  grown  in 
this  way.  This  Maranta  is  rather  prolific  in 
names,  for  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society 
on  September  11,  1886,  under  the  name  of  Phry- 
nium jucundum,  and  about  the  same  period  it 
was  figured  in  L'lllnxtralion  Horlirole  of  (ihent 
as  Phrynium  variegatura.  It  was  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1887.— H.  P. 

Crotons. — A  group  of  Crotons  shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  at  the  recent 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  held  at  the  Aquarium 
illustrated  well  the  value  of  these  plants  for  fur- 
nishing where  artificial  light  is  employed,  for 
they  stood  out  wonderfully  bright  and  showy  ; 
whereas  under  similar  conditions  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  out  the  tints  of  the  Chrysan- 
themunr  blooms.  As  table  and  room  plants  or  for 
general  decoration  Crotons  possess  a  great  advan- 
tage over  many  other  classes  of  plants,  for  thoy 
not  only  stand  exposure  fairly  well,  but  are 
readily  propagated  and  quickly  attain  an  effec- 
tive size.  Crotons  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  good  shoots  furnished  with  well 
coloured  leaves  make  the  best  cuttings,  and  they 
well  repay  a  little  extra  care  and  attention.  These 
large  cuttings  should  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots,  which  must  be  clean  and  thoroughly 
drained,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  too 
much  drainage  material  in  the  pot,  otherwise  it 
will  be  diflicult  to  get  the  base  of  the  cutting 
sufficiently  deep  to  hold  it  in  position.  The 
largest  cuttings  should  be  secured  to  a  small 
stick,  and  where  the  leave:-  are  very  wide-spread- 
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ing  they  may,  if  it  is  necessary  to  economise  space 
in  the  propagating  case,  be  tied  together  loosely. 
If  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  in  the  stove  they  will  soon  root, 
and  should  then  as  quickly  as  possible  be  inured 
to  the  ordinarj'  atmosphere  of  the  house,  other- 
wise the  young  plants  will  be  greatly  wealvened. 
As  so  much  depends  upon  a  symmetrical  speci- 
men well  furnished  with  leaves,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  foliage  in  any  way,  and  a  sharp  look 
out  should  b3  kept  for  any  signs  of  deca}'  when  in 
the  propagating  case.  As  many  Crotons  are 
most  useful  in  pots  about  5  inches  in  diameter, 
they  may  in  the  case  of  the  more  vigorous  ex- 
amples be  potted  into  that  size  direct  from  the 
cutting  pots,  and  in  a  growing  atmosphere  will 
soon  become  established.  Crotons  are  subject  to 
many  insect  pests,  but  a  liberal  amount  of  syring- 
ing, especially  when  they  are  growing  freely,  will 
keep  the  insects  to  a  great  extent  in  check,  more 
particularly  if  occasional  syringings  with  clear 
soot  water  are  given.  In  all  phases  of  their  cul- 
ture, except  during  the  cutting  stage,  full  expo- 
sure to  the  light  is  very  essential. — H.  P. 


Orchids. 


INDIAN   CROCUSES. 

(PLEIONES.) 

Pleiones  are  natives  of  the  Khasia  Hills  and  the 
Arracan  and  Moulmein  Mountains,  where  they 
grow  at  considerable  elevations.  They  form  a 
very  interesting  group  of  plants,  and  may  be 
grown  with  little  trouble  if  properly  treated, 
and  when  nicely  arranged  with  Ferns  and  other 
plants  produce  a  very  pretty  effect.  The  prin- 
cipal point  in  their  successful  cultivation  lies 
in  keeping  them  dry  and  cool  during  the  period 
of  rest  and  giving  them  plentj'  of  light  and 
moisture  whilst  in  active  growth.  The  plants 
should  be  repotted  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  are  best  grown  in 
shallow  pans,  whicli  should  be  tilled  to  quite 
half  their  depth  with  broken  crocks,  for  although 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  it  must  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
freely.  The  compost  sliould  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  little  leaf-mould  and  a  small 
quantity  of  dried  cow  manure,  with  some  silver 
sand.  Some  growers,  however,  prefer  good 
fibrous  loam  to  peat.  After  the  bulbs  are 
fully  developed,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held until  the  flower-.spikes  appear,  when  a 
good  supply  will  induce  them  to  produce  their 
blooms  more  freely,  and  an  occasional  applica- 
tion of  weak  litiuid  manure  will  also  prove  very 
beneficial.  The  pans  shoiild  ba  placed  in  a 
shady  position  close  to  the  glass  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
ment a  good  succession  of  blooms  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  usual  time  of  flowering  is  January 
and  February,  but  even  at  the  present  time 
they  begin  to  produce  their-  flowers,  a  nice  lot 
of  the  variety  lagenaria  having  been  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  of  Highgate,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  on  the 
0th  inst.  This  genus  has  been  known  for  up- 
wards of  seventy  years,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
Ccelogyne,  with  which  it  was  at  one  time  classed, 
the  structure  of  the  flower  differing  but  very 
little  from  that  family,  the  principal  distinction 
being  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  which  ai'e  of  curious 
form  and  lasting  only  for  one  year.  The  leaves 
are  borne  singly  and  drop  off'  before  the  flowers 
appear,  excepting  ia  two  species  in  which  the 
foliage  ia  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
blooms.  The  following  are  the  best  and  most 
distinct   kinds  in   cultivation,    and   when   well 


attended  to,  flower  very  freely  during  the  next 
few  dull  months  :  — 

P.  luRMAMCA  is  a  very  charming  species,  which 
often  produces  a  two-flowered  spike.  The  bulbs 
are  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  with  verj'  prominent 
raised  shoulders,  and  marked  with  many  white 
circles.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  purple,  the  lip 
white,  with  several  small  brown  blotches  upon  the 
disc.     A  native  of  Burmah. 

P.  HooKERiANA  is  a  fine  species  with  large 
flowers,  which  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
foliage,  which  makes  it  distinct  from  all  the  others. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple,  the  lip  white, 
with  a  few  brownish  purple  spots  on  the  front.  It 
was  introduced  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  about  ISoU 
from  Sikkim,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
from  SOOO  feet  to  90UO  feet. 

P.  HTMiLis. —  This  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
man}-  years,  and  is  found  plentifully  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  India  ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
somewhat  flask-shaped,  of  a  rich  dark  green,  and 
deeply  ribbed  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
shaded  -with  faint  rose  ;  the  lip  white,  well  ex- 
panded in  front,  spotted  and  striped  with  rosy- 
purple,  and  fringed  with  long  white  hairs.  A  very 
beautiful  and  striking  variety  of  this  species  is  P. 
humilis  tricolor,  which  was  imported"  by  Mr.  Wil 
liam  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
plant  is  identical  with  the  type,  excepting  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  rose,  lip  white,  streaked  and  blotched 
with  yellow,  the  long  fringed  edge  being  white,  as  in 
the  species,  and  forming  a  very  beautiful  contra'^t. 

P.  LAiJESAKiA. — This  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
flowers,  produced  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the 
other  kinds,  are  of  a  rosy-lilac  colour,  the  lip 
H-hite  w-ith  an  undulated  margin,  blotched  with 
deep  purple,  the  disc  yellow  and  red.  It  was  in- 
troiluced  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Sons  about  ISoO 
from  the  Khasia  Hills,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  found  in  very  great  quantities. 

P.  MACTLATA  is  a  fine  species  with  white  sepals 
and  petals  ;  the  lip  is  also  w-hite,  blotched  with 
purple,  and  with  purple  spots  on  the  fringed 
raised  lines  running  through  the  yellotv  disc.  This 
is  also  an  early  bloomer,  and  growing  in  a  wild 
state  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation,  succeeds  best 
under  cultivation  with  a  little  extra  heat.  There 
are  two  fine  varieties  of  this  species,  P.  maculata 
Arthuriana,  which  has  the  sepals  and  petals 
veined  with  purple,  and  a  miuve  coloured  margin 
to  the  lip.  P.  maculata  virginica  is  entirely  white, 
with  a  yellow  disc,  and  quite  void  of  the  purple 
markings. 

P.  PR.KCOX. — This  species  produces  large  flowers 
each  often  over  3  inches  across,  w-ith  rosy-purple 
sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip  is  pale  rose,  spotted  with 
purple,  and  a  bright  yellow  disc,  the  margin  being 
beautifully  fringed.  This  kind  will  occasionally 
|iroduce  a  two-flowered  scape.  It  is  found  plenti- 
fully growing  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  feet  to  9000  feet  upon  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly 
sixty  years. 

P.  Reicheneachiana. — This  fine  plant  was 
named  by  Mr.  T.  Moore  in  1868.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Col.  Benson  near  Moulmein,  \ihere 
it  grows  at  an  altitude  of  about  6000  feet.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rose,  striped  \\-ith 
purplish-lilac,  the  latter  being  smaller  and  mostly 
lighter  in  colour  ;  the  lip  is  white,  spotted  and 
veined  with  rosy-crimson,  and  with  a  ciliate 
margin. 

P.  Sc'Hiu.ERiANA  is  the  Other  kind  which  flowcrs 
at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves  are  produced,  but 
from  which  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its 
small  green  clustered  pseudo-bulbs.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  also  distinct,  being  pale  tawny 
yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  very 
narrow ;  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  border  of  orange- 
brown  near  the  margin,  the  front  part  being  light 
yellow,  spotted  with  orange-red.  It  is  only  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  cultivation,  although  in- 
troduced from  Moulmein  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  in 
1857.  Wm.  Hugh  0(Jweu. 


Ij8elia  Dormaniana. — Some  charming  forms 
of  this  pretty  plant  may  now  be  seen   in  different 


collections,  and  the  flowers  of  the  kind  shown 
recently  by  Messrs.  McArthur,  of  Maida  Vale,  as 
L  Dormaniana  superba  were  certainly  very  fine. 
When  this  plant  was  first  introduced  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Blunt  in 
1879,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween Cattleya  bicolor  and  L;clia  pumila.  With 
these  views  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  also 
agreed.  Since,  however,  the  plant  has  been  im- 
ported in  large  numbers,  and  the  flowers  appexr 
to  be  uniform  in  shape,  colour,  and  markings,  it 
is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  true  species. 
This  species,  for  so  we  must  call  it,  was  received 
from  Brazil  by  Mr.  Bullen,  of  Lewisham.  It  first 
flowered  in  1880  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C. 
Dorman,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  after  whom 
it  is  nametl.  The  plant  produces  slender  terete 
stem-like  bulbs,  each  from  8  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  the  leaves  very  thick  and  leathery  in  tex- 
ture, and  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length. 
The  peduncle  arises  from  between  the  leaves,  and 
is  usually  two  or  three -flowered.  The  flowers,  in- 
dividually measuring  3  inches  in  diameter,  are 
very  showy,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  for  a 
long  time.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  in 
size,  shape,  colour,  and  markings,  being  olive- 
green,  shaded  with  brown  and  spotted  with 
purple  ;  side  lobes  of  the  lip  large,  of  a  bright 
deep  rose,  veined  with  purple,  the  front  lobe 
rich  amethyst  -  purple  with  a  small  blotch 
of  pure  white  on  the  disc.  It  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  plant,  usually  producing  its  blooms 
from  now  until  the  end  of  January.  This  species 
being  of  .slender  growth  does  not  require  such  a 
long  season  of  rest  as  is  given  the  majority  of 
kinds  in  this  genus.  It  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cattle^'a  house,  and  if  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Ladia  elegans  will  succeed  well. — W.  H.  G. 

Comparettia  microplectron. — The  genus  to 
which  this  plant  belongs  is  a  small  one,  the  one 
here  referred  to  being  the  largest  flowered  kind 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  brilliant  in  colour.  I 
have  received  a  fine  spike  of  flowers  from  Hull, 
but  from  whom  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  there 
being  no  note  in  the  box.  This  Comparettia  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  not  only  by 
the  larger  blossoms,  but  by  the  extra  long  spur. 
The  spike  to  hand  is  very  beautiful,  carrying 
eight  very  delicately  coloured  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  small,  of  a  pale  blush-rose,  heavily- 
spotted  with  purple ;  the  large  broad  lip  of  a 
delicate  magenta-rose,  spotted  with  purple  and 
flushed  near  the  base  with  carmine.  It  succeeds 
best  in  small  pans  suspended  near  the  glass 
in  the  -intermediate  house,  where  it  requires 
shading  when  the  sun  is  bright.  The  small 
pseudo-bulbs  carry  a  fine  oblong,  bright  ever- 
green leaf,  and  the  plant  requires  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist;  of  course,  more  so  during  th3 
growing  season  than  at  other  times.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada. — W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  Rossiana. — This  rare  species  was 
imported  from  Burmah  about  ten  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Florence,  Italy,  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  'i.J  inches  long,  be- 
coming much  furrowed  with  age.  The  flower--, 
produced  upon  erect  racemes  and  measuring  indi- 
vidually about  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  borne 
mostly  eight  to  ten  upon  a  spike.  In  the  flower 
before  me  the  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white, 
the  lip  broad,  side  lobes  standing  erect,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  on  the  inner  surface,  the 
front  lobe  bright  yellow,  with  a  white  throat, 
traversed  with  longitudinal  raised  lines.— G. 

Dendrobium  ciliatum. — A  spike  of  this  has 
been  sent  for  a  name  by  "J.  1)."  It  is  a  native 
of  Moulmein,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.  about  thirty  years  since.  It  may  be 
cultivated  with  other  East  Indian  Orchids,  but 
when  the  growths  are  full}'  formed,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier  tempera- 
ture where  they  can  have  a  good  season  of  rest, 
water  being  almost  entirely  withheld.  There 
appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  in  the  one  the  bulbs  are  IS  inches  or  more 
high,  in  the  other  they  are  not  above  6  inches  or  7 
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inches,  but  the  flowers  are  exnctly  the  fame. 
1  he  (hv.irf  growing  form,  however,  is  known  as 
D.  cilintum  breve.  The  spikes,  [jroduced  about 
the  present  time  upon  the  top  of  the  stem,  ter- 
minate in  a  manyliowered  raceme,  which  con- 
tinues in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small  in  size,  sepals  and  petals  both  white, 
slighted  tinged  with  yellow  ;  whilst  the  lip  i- 
somewhat  triangular  in  form, deep  vellow,  streaked 
with  reddish-brown,  and  fringed  also  with  hairs  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  margin. — W. 

Catasetum  Christyanum.  —  This  curious 
plant  is  now  in  bloom.  The  individual  flowers 
are  large  and  spreading,  the  one  from  G.  Gunter, 
of  Ipswich,  for  a  name  being  of  very  deep  colour. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  chocolate-brown, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a  dull  yellowish 
colour,  shaded  with  brown,  whilst  the  side  lobes 
are  bright  green,  fringed  with  deep  purple  ;  the 
pouch,  w'hich  has  an  almost  S(|uare  mouth,  is 
light  brown  on  the  outer  surface  and  much  darker 
within.  This  curious  s])ecies,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
will  succeed  well  in  the  Cattleya  house  close  to  the 
glass,  but  it  should  not  be  given  a  large  amount  of 
water  at  any  period  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
usual  season  for  the  flowers  to  appear  under  culti- 
vation.— W. 

Oncidium  incurvum. — In  the  large  genus  of 
Oncidium  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  species  that  possess  so  many  of  the 
qualifications  that  go  to  make  a  good  garden  Or- 
chid as  0.  incurvum  does.  It  is  a  cool-house 
species  and  one  of  easy  culture,  free-flowering,  of 
graceful  habit  and  distinct  in  colour  from  most  of 
the  Oncidiums.  The  pseudo- bulbs  are  compressed 
and  each  bears  two  leaves  at  the  apex  ;  the  leaves 
are  9  inches  to  15  inches  long,  strap-shaped,  and, 
like  the  pseudo-bulbs,  dark  green.  The  raceme  is 
from  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  much  branched,  each 
branch  being  3  inches  to  (j  inches  long  and  bear- 
ing many  flowers.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of 
Oncidiums  (whose  flowers  are  j'ellow  and  red- 
brown),  those  of  O.  incurvum  are  white,  blotched 
with  magenta-purple  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
There  are  several  plants  in  flower  at  Kew,  one 
with  a  spike  nearly  6  feet  long.  The  species, 
which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  occasionally  seen 
under  the  name  of  0.  albo-violaceum. — B. 

Dendrobium    Phalsenopsis     Schroederia- 

num.— In  a  box  of  flowers  of  this  just  received 
from  Jlr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  some  are  al- 
most pure  white,  with  the  lip  slightly  flushed  in 
the  throat  with  pale  lilac,  and  some  of  the  light 
coloured  forms  have  the  sepals  and  petals  tinged 
with  delicate  rose,  whilst  others  range  in  every 
pos.'ible  shade  of  colour  to  a  rich  clear  rosy-purple 
in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  often  veined  with 
deep  purple.  The  lips  in  most  of  these  dark 
forms  are  of  a  deep  rich  maroon.  The  white  and 
pale  pinkish  coloured  varieties  are  equally  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  the  darker  ones,  and 
when  arranged  together  have  a  very  fine  eflfect. 
It  should  be  grown  in  quantity  in  every  collection 
where  cut  flowers  are  rei|uired,  for  it  is  of  exceed- 
ingly easy  culture.  The  flow'ers  are  produced 
free!}',  and  it  has  been  recorded  on  several  occasions 
that  over  twenty  blooms  have  been  produced  on 
a  single  spike,  and  in  one  instance  as  many  as 
twenty-six  have  appeared  on  one  raceme. — W. 

I  recently  saw  a  m.Tgnificent  lot  of  plants 

of  this  in  bloom  at  the  Queen's  Road  Nurseries, 
Cheltenham,  Mr.  Cypher  making  a  speciality  of 
this  variety.  The  house  was  a  span-roofed  one, 
rather  low,  and  about  30  feet  in  length.  There 
were  nearly  2(HI0  blooms  open  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  There  were  all  shades  of  colour,  from  a 
faint  blush  to  deep  pink  and  mauve,  some  of  the 
spikes  of  bloom  having  twenty  blooms  and  some 
of  the  strong  plants  three  spikes  each,  the  flowers 
of  large  size  and  good  substance.  Mr.  Cypher 
thinks  well  of  this  variety,  and  says  it  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations,  its  free  blooming  proper- 
ties rendering  it  one  of  the  most  useful  Orchids 
grown.  Even  small  specimens  have  this  season 
made  growths  as  thickasaman's  thumb,  and  15in. 
to  18  in.  long,  in  some  cases  even  longer.     I  am 


well  aware  that  climatic  influences  have  much  to  do 
with  successful  culture,  and  douhtles'*  the  climate 
■ind  mode  of  treatment  just  suit  these  plants. 
The  pl.ints  last  in  bloom  for  months.  I  think  it 
was  introduced  as  a  spring-flowering  species,  and 
though  plants  have  bloomed  at  that  season,  the 
proper  scison  is  during  the  autumn  and  enrly 
winter.  This  Dendrobe  does  remarkably  well  in 
an  ordinary  stove  suspended  to  the  roof  and  the 
flowers  kept  dry.  Here  they  grow  with  a  m.iss  of 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  as  a  base  plant,  many  of  the 
plants  also  being  suspended,  'this  is  superior,  I 
consider,  in  every  waj'  to  D.  Statterianum,  being 
freer  and  more  easily  grown.  Even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  does  well,  the  size  of  the 
bulbs  increasing  yearly. — G.  WvTUES. 

Oncidium  Papilio. — Owing  to  the  number  of 
blossoms  successively  produced  upon  the  scapes, 
this  Orchid  is  nearh'  always  in  flower.  This  has 
a  very  weakening  effect  upon  the  plants,  and  is 
probably  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  its  cul- 
tivation. I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  if 
this  Orchid  gets  sickly  to  remove  all  the  bloom- 
spikes  and  to  give  a  little  peat  moss  if  necessary, 
keeping  the  plants  moist  at  the  root  in  a  shady 
position.  The  eflfect  of  this  treatment  is  soon 
apparent  in  the  renewed  vigour  and  health  of  the 
plants,  these  taking  on  a  better  colour  and  root- 
ing more  freely.  0.  Papilio  should  be  grown  in 
the  warmest  house  on  blocks  or  in  shallow  sus- 
pended pans.  The  former  should  be  dressed  with 
Sphagnum  and  the  plants  firmly  fixed  in  position, 
using  copper  wire  and  tacks,  with  a  few  thin 
strips  of  cork  to  prevent  injury  by  cutting  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  If  pans  are  used  these  must  be 
nearly  filled  with  clean  potsherds,  a  little  peat 
fibre  and  Moss  being  dibbled  in  around  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  trimmed  off  neatly,  keeping  the 
plants  well  above  the  rims.  If  the  Sphagnum 
grows  freel}'  it  is  advisable  to  remove  a  good  por- 
tion of  it  in  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  hold  moisture 
to  too  great  an  extent  during  this  season.  The 
flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  and  I  have  dried 
flowers  measuring  over  7  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
of  the  smaller  varieties  are  beautifully  margined 
and  fringed,  especially  on  the  labellum,  and  a 
variet}-  in  flower  here  now  has  the  sepals  also  wavy 
and  lightly  crimped  on  the  edges.  The  var.  Kra- 
merianum  is  the  largest  growing  of  all,  and  is 
usually  classed  as  a  separate  species.  All  the 
varieties  are  natives  of  tropical  America. — B. 

Oncidium  prsetextum. — This  has  flowered 
later  than  usual  this  season,  but  the  blossoms  ate 
always  welcome.  It  is  very  similar  to  O  ciispum 
in  habit,  and,  like  that  well-known  old  species, 
must  not  be  overburdened  w  ith  compost.  Shallow 
jjans  or  rafts  are  the  most  suitable  receptacles  for 
the  plants,  and  the  compost  may  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  Sphagnum  and  good  peat  fibre,  with 
plenty  of  potsherds  or  charcoal  added.  The 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  acre's,  the  petals  deep 
brown,  the  yellow  sepals  being  maiked  with  the 
same  colour.  The  lip  is  narrow  at  the  base, 
spreading  in  front,  bright  yellow,  margined  with 
grown. — R. 

Cdontoglossum  Oerstedi. — This  pretty  little 
species  is  not  usually  seen  in  good  condition.  It 
grows  in  clusters  of  sm.all,  roundish  pseudo-bulbs, 
each  about  an  inch  high,  and  bearing  a  single 
short  green  leaf.  The  flowers  are  each  an.  inch 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  about  equal  and  pure 
white.  The  liij  is  narrow  at  the  base,  spreading 
in  front  w  ith  an  irregular  wavy  edge,  the  ground 
colour  white  with  a  yellow  spot  near  the  column. 
The  spike  issues  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb  in  early  spring,  and  bears  from  two  to  four 
flowers.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  coolest  house, 
and  does  best  suspended  from  the  roof  in  shallow 
well-drained  pans. — R. 

Pleione  lagenaria. — This,  the  earliest  flower- 
ing of  the  Indian  Crocuses,  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
Although  it  is  the  commonest  and  best  known 
species,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
Rleiones,  being  exceptionally  free  flowering. 
When  well  grown  its  flowers  are  so  abundant  as 
to  completely  hide  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  com- 
post in  which  they  grow.     It  is  a  native  of  the 


Himalayas,  and  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  in  IS.'O.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  have  the  flat, 
bottle-shaped  character  common  to  the  Pleiones  ; 
they  are  about  2  inches  in  widili  and  scarcely  so 
high,  being  of  a  green  colour  mottled  with  brown. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  from 
short  scale-like  buds  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  as  there  are  usually  two  or  three  of 
these  buds  to  each,  the  number  of  flowers  borne 
by  a  pi^eudo-bulb  may  vary  from  three  to  six. 
Each  blossom  is  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  rosy  lilac.  The  lip  is  very 
showy  and  elaborately  coloured  ;  the  ground 
colour  is  the  .same  as  that  of  the  petals,  but  paler, 
and  this  is  blotched  with  yellow  and  deep  crimson, 
the  centre  being  traversed  by  five  crested  ridges. 
The  name  Indian  Crocus  was  suggested  by  the 
dwarf  habit  of  these  plants  and  the  fact  that  they 
flower  when  destitute  of  foliage.  It  is  usual  to 
associate  them  at  this  time  with  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  or  plants  of  similar  character,  their  bright- 
ness and  efl^ectiveness  being  much  enhanced 
thereby.  As  roots  begin  to  push  from  the  bulbs 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past,  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity should  then  be  taken  to  repot  them. 

Aupraecum  Kotschyi. — Discovered  by  Theo- 
dore Kotschy  in  1.S3S,  this  handsome  and  strik- 
ing Angra-cum  was  first  flowered  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  ISSO,  and  on  October  12  of  that  year 
they  obtained  for  it  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  native  of 
Zanzibar  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
East  Africa,  but,  judging  from  its  comparative 
rarity  in  collections,  it  would  appear  either  to  be 
uncommon  in  a  wild  state,  or  growing  in  not  easily 
accessible  localities.  Its  creamy-white  flowers 
measure  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  narrowly  ovate,  the  lip  shorter  and 
broader.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  flower  is 
the  tail-like  spur,  which  hangs  from  the  lip  to  a 
length  of  7  inches  or  S  inches  ;  it  is  slender,  but 
whilst  terete  towards  the  lip,  becomes  much 
flattened  at  the  terminal  part.  It  is.  moreover, 
curiously  twisted,  intertwining  with  the  spurs  of 
other  flowers,  or  encircling  the  main  flower-stem. 
The  leaves  are  small,  unequally  bilobed,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green.  The  raceme,  pendulous  and 
carrying  seven  to  ten  flowers,  is  about  15  inches 
long.  As  may  be  judged  from  its  habitat,  this 
species  requires  very  moist  tropical  treatment ; 
it  may  be  grown  in  shallow  Teak  baskets,  and 
should  be  suspended  near  the  glass. 

Oncidium  undulatum.— This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct kind  as  regards  colour,  and  when  arranged 
w  ith  others  belonging  to  this  group  has,  when  in 
flower,  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is  allied  to  O. 
superbiens,  but  is  noticeable  even  when  not  in 
bloom  by  the  deeper  coloured  and  broader  foliage. 
The  bulbs  become  ribbed  and  wrinkled  when  old, 
and  are  also  much  rounder  than  in  0.  superbiens. 
This  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
where  it  is  found  at  about  7i)00  feet  or  SUOO  feet 
altitude  ;  therefore  under  cultivation  it  enjoys  the 
cool  moist  atmosphere  maintained  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  and  should  be  given  very  similar 
culture  to  Oncidium  macranthum.  0.  undula- 
tum is  an  evergreen  species,  and  must  be  kept 
just  moist  enough  while  at  ref-t  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling, like  the  others  of  this  section.  The  spike  is 
produced  some  time  before  the  flowers  develop, 
and  often  reaches  a  length  of  several  feet.  The 
blooms  measure  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter, 
the  sepals  large,  clawed,  with  a  cordate  base,  and 
of  a  bronzy-brown  colour,  having  a  central  stripe 
of  green  :  the  petals  are  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
sepals,  similar  in  shape,  pure  white,  blotched  and 
spotted  on  the  basal  half  with  ]jurplish-mauve  and 
with  occasional  streaks  of  yellow;  the  lip  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  of  a  uniform  purplish  mauye, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  recurved  at  the  tip. 
When  such  as  O.  macranthum,  O.  superbiens,  O. 
lamelligerum,  0.  serratum,  0.  xanthodes,  &c.,  are 
grown  together,  they  form  an  exceedingly  pretty 
and  interesting  collection. — G. 

Odontoglcssum  Rossi  aspersum  — This  is 
a  variety  of  one  of  our  most  useful  Odontoglots, 
and  is  a  supposed  cross,  according  to  the  late 
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Professor  Reichenbach,  between  0.  maculatum 
and  0.  Rossi.  When  not  in  bloom  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  typical  form,  and  they 
have  been  imported  on  more  than  one  occasion 
together.  It  is  a  compict-growing  plant,  produc- 
ing flowers  freely  during  tbe  winter  months,  and 
may  be  cultivated  in  any  cool  house  where  there 
is  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  of  a 
creamj'  white  ground  colour  heavily  streaked  with 
bright  brown  blotches ;  the  petals  are  also  creamy 
w'hite  with  wavy  edges,  and  with  a  few  brown 
spots  at  the  base  only  ;  the  lip,  large  with  fim- 
briated margin,  is  primrose,  the  crest  bright 
yellow  streaked  with  a  few  fine  red  lines.  The 
flowers,  each  about  3  inches  across,  are  produced 
during  the  winter  months  upon  erect  scapes,  usually 
three  to  five  upon  a  raceme.  The  variety  viola- 
ceum  has  the  petals  of  a  sulphur  colour  and  the 
lip  of  a  deep  mauve-purple. — H. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
October  23. 
AsOTHER  very  full  meeting  has  to  be  recorded. 
Not  ijuite  so  much  tabling,  it  is  true,  was  occu- 
pied, but  as  regards  interest  and  variety  it  was  in 
excess  of  any  previous  gathering  at  the  end  of 
October.  Never  before  have  so  many  tables  been 
required  as  during  these  fortnightly  meetings  this 
year  ;  it  is  now  a  common  thing  to  see  either  four 
or  five  of  full  length,  with  groups  at  either  end 
as  well.  The  attendance  of  Fellows  was  also  very 
good,  both  of  the  horticultural  fraternity  and 
others  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings 
at  these  meetings.  On  this  occasion  the  exhibits 
before  the  fruit  committee  were  the  most  numer- 
ous of  any,  a  very  largo  amount  of  tabling  lieing 
occupied  with  either  fruits  or  vegetables.  There 
were  three  large  exhibits  of  I'ears  and  Apples 
from  well-known  trade  growers.  That  from 
Forest  Hill  was  the  largest,  being  also  very  effec- 
tively arranged  ;  another  from  Chelsea  was  com- 
posed of  well-grown  examples  of  Isoth  of  these 
fruits,  whilst  that  from  Crawley  was  also  excel- 
lent in  every  way.  The  competition,  save  in  the 
Grape  class,  for  the  fruit  prizes  was  good.  The 
Grapes  might  have  been  better  on  the  whole,  but 
each  exhibitor  had  no  doubt  cut  his  best  for  the 
Palace  show.  Several  other  exhibits  of  fruit  were 
to  l^e  seen.  Reference  to  the  detailed  report  will 
supply  further  information  respecting  these.  Of 
vegetaljles  there  was  an  immense  and  thoroughly 
representative  exhiliit,  comprising  no  less  than 
eighty  varieties  from  Syon  House,  being  note- 
worthy as  first-class  table  produce  rather  than  of 
phenomenal  size.  A  grand  lot  of  Celery  in  the 
b33t  kinds  came  from  Aldenham,  very  heavy  and 
ii  fine  condition.  The  chief  things  before  the 
floral  committee  were  the  earlier  Chrysanthemums, 
these  being  as  a  matter  of  course  of  the  Japanese 
section,  which  are  undoubtedly  gaining  precedence 
more  and  more  every  year  over  the  incurved  va- 
rieties. All  the  efforts  of  the  raisers  appear  tolje 
concentrated  upon  the  former  of  these.  A  very 
fine  group  of  the  best  kinds  came  from  Chelsea. 
Another  noteworthy  exhibit  was  a  fine  group  of 
the  best  and  newer  Dracaenas.  The  Orchid  com- 
mittee was  fully  occupied,  although  not  quite  so 
many  awards  were  made.  Cattleya  labiata  was 
shown  in  splendid  condition  by  both  the  trade 
and  private  growers.  Odontoglossums  were  also 
more  plentiful,  a  few  choice  things  in  this  line 
being  shown.  The  Continental  exhibits,  although 
not  numerous,  betokened  high-cla.es  culture.  A 
few  well-arranged  groups  of  the  best  things  in 
season  were  to  be  seen. 

Orchid  Committse. 

Firat-class    certificates    were    awarded  on  this 
occasion  to  the  following  : — 

0-NCIDIU3I  OENITHOBRHTNCHUM  ALBUM,  of  which 

a  finely  growu  and  very  freely  flowered  example 


of  specimen  size  was  shown,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  graceful  spikes  of  small,  but  very  beautiful 
flowers,  transparent  white,  with  a  golden  yellow 
blotch  on  each.  This  variety,  although  not.  new, 
is  very  rare,  it  having  been  fir-t  introduced 
about  twenty  years  back.  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Mea- 
sures, Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

MiLTONlOPSis  BLEri.\x.\  ROSE.i,  a  well-grown 
plant  of  which,  bearing  a  spike  of  six  large 
fiowers,  was  staged.  In  this  beautiful  variety  are 
to  be  seen  commingled  both  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  Miltonia  Roezliana,  the  flowers  being 
equal  in  size  to  the  largest  forms  of  the  former, 
whilst  the  whole  contour  of  the  flower  is  similar  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  both  broad,  the  latter 
having  a  deep  rosy  purple  flush  at  the  base,  shad- 
ing otf  to  white,  the  former  also  being  white,  with 
the  faintest  trace  of  colouring  ;  the  lip  is  large, 
having  also  a  light  flush  and  darker  veins  radiat- 
ing from  the  base.  From  Mons.  Jules  Hye-Leysen, 
Ghent. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to^ 

Odoxtoolossi'm  Watti.inu.m  sri'ERBUM.  — a 
decidedly  superior  variety,  the  plant  in  question 
bearing  one  long  arching  spike  with  thirteen  well- 
developed  flowers  besides  buds.  The  flowers  are 
of  extra  size,  the  ground  colour  old  gold,  the 
petals  spotted,  and  the  sepals  barred  with  choco- 
late-crimson :  the  lip  white,  marked  with  purplish 
crimson  ;  altogether  a  charming  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

CATTLEYA  Clonia  (La'lia  elegans  Turneri  x 
Cattleya  Warscewiczi)  (gigas),  in  which  the  flowers 
are  nearer  the  size  of  the  former  parent  with  that 
soft  suffusion  of  colour  jieculiar  to  it  also,  a  pale 
rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  labellum, 
which  is  intermediate  in  form,  is  a  self-coloured 
deep  vinous-purple  with  a  creamy  yellow  bar 
across  the  thioat,  the  growth  quite  compact. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Odoxtuclossum  ASPEKsrm  kclvidum,  which 
upon  a  search  being  made  for  it  could  not  be 
found,  the  fact  being  that  it  was  removed  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  Shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Cobb, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Masde- 
vallia  attenuata,  a  very  small  white  variety  of 
dwarf  growth :  to  M.  Laucheana,  an  extremely 
minute  species,  and  Pleurothallis  lepanthiformis, 
with  quite  miniature  flowers  of  a  dark  shade 
of  colour.  All  three  came  from  Mr.  Measures.  To 
Dendrobium  culogyne  (Ridley),  with  a  compara- 
tively large  flower,  of  dark  colour,  produced  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  short  thick  bulb.  From 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  andCo.,  Clapton.  To  Sophro- 
nitis  cernua,  of  which  several  plants  were  shown, 
the  small  flowers  being  produced  in  clusters,  dark 
orange  colour,  the  growth  dwarf,  the  leaves 
fleshy.     From  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford,  Essex,  had  a 
well-arranged  group,  finished  off  with  Ferns,  &c., 
comprising  several  superior  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  which  were  growing  most  luxuriantly  in 
Teak  baskets  of  the  shape  of  pots — evidently  a 
most  suggestive  mode  of  culture  and  worthy  of 
extension.  With  thesewerewell-flowered  examples 
of  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  the  spikes  very  dense 
and  the  colouring  unusually  deep.  Of  Vanda  cceru- 
lea  there  were  two  plants  with  long  spikes  of  very 
pale  blue  flowers.  Calanthe  vestita  lutea,  flower- 
ing freely,  and  Lajlia  elegans  Turneri  were  also 
included  (silver  Flora  medal).  From  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures  came  a  smaller  group,  which,  besides 
the  certificited  plants,  included  Cypripedium 
Bellona,  with  dark  bronzy  flowers,  showing  its 
affinity  to  C.  Spicerianum  in  the  dorsal  sepal, 
C.  Bellona  viride,  a  pale  green  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, several  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  and 
one  each  of  C.  bicolor  and  Lielia  grandis  tenebrosa, 
richly  coloured,  with  Cattleya  Bowringiana  lila- 
cina,  a  pale  form  ;  also  Cypripedium  Arthurianum, 
one  of  the  earlier  hybrids,  but  a  remarkably  dis- 
tinct one  and  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  C.  Mrs. 
Charles  Canham,  noted  at  the  previous  meeting, 
Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens,  deep  yellow 
and  crimson,  and  Pleurothallis  plumosus,  of  erect 
growth  and  bearing  spikes  of  greenisli-white 
flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal).     Of  the  trade 


exhibits,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  showy 
group,  with  an  abundance  of  flower,  prominent 
amongst  which  were  several  surprisingly  good  and 
profusely  flowered  plants  of  Miltonia  (0  lonto- 
glossum)  Roezli  and  the  white  variety  ;  also  fine 
plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  full  of  bloom,  and  On- 
cidium  varicosum,with  cut  spikes  of  Vanda  cierulea 
of  an  intensely  deep  sky-blue  shade,  and  V. 
Sanderi,  a  good  spike;  also  PhaUenopsis  Portei,  a 
]3retty  species.  The  Cattleya  labiata  was  remark- 
ably healthy  in  this  group  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  came  several  choice 
things,  prominent  amongst  which,  were  a  number 
of  plants  of  Dendrobium  Phalanopsis  Schrcederia- 
num  with  great  diveri-ity  of  colour.  One  in  par- 
ticular, a  dark  vinous  purple  shaded  with  crimson, 
the  lip  of  a  darker  tint,  was  extra  good.  The 
light  forms  were  superior  also,  whilst  the  spikes 
were  of  extra  length  and  strong.  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Veitch  ian 
hybrids,  was  included,  it  being  now  seldom  seen, 
although  a  lovely  variety  and  very  distinct. 
Cattleya  O'Brieniana,  a  dwarf  growing  species 
with  pale  rosy-lilac  flowers,  distinct ;  Cattleya 
labiata  and  C."  labiata  lilacina,  a  pale  form  void 
entirely  of  the  crimson-purple  in  the  lip,  were  both 
shown  well.  Odontoglossum  Alexandrie,  Pe.scatorea 
D.ayana,  Odontoglossum  mulus,Oncidium  tigrinum 
and  Cypripedium  Morgan^e  burfordiense  were  all 
shown  in  good  form,  particularly  the  last,  with  its 
superior  sized  and  well  marked  flowers  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  From  Jlessrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and 
Co.  came  a  good  group,  which  included  Oncidiuir, 
Forbesi,  Litlia  Pinelli,  a  dwarf  species,  shown  also 
at  the  last  meeting  ;  Cattleya  labiata  in  excellent 
variety,  Vanda  Sanderi  with  one  spike,  Cypripe- 
diums  of  sorts,  and  Catasetum  Bungerothi  (the 
male  form)  with  very  line  flowers  of  a  pale  greenish 
white,  the  lip  remarkable  for  its  size  and  cup-like 
shape  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Hind, 
Bloomfield,  Sale,  exhibited  specimens  of  dried 
flowers,  which  were  models  of  careful  mounting, 
the  colours  being  well  retained  in  each  case  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Of  other  exhibits,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
had  a  good  example  of  their  hybrid  La'lio-Cattleya 
Pallas  (Cattleya  Dowiana  x  L.  crispa),  the  label- 
lum of  which  reflexes,  as  in  L.  crispa,  but  is  of 
the  size  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  with  much  of  its 
rich  colouring  :  also  Cattleya  Wendlandi,  which 
in  size  and  form  is  a  glorified  C.  Bowringiana,  the 
flowers  being  twice  the  size  of  those  of  that  va- 
riety, the  colouring  is  paler,  notably  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  a  soft  purplish  rose  ;  the  lip 
is  relatively  broader,  crimson-purple,  with  golden 
yellow  blotch.  Mr.  Lutwyche,  Eden  Park,  Becken- 
ham,  showed  Miltonia  Regneli  purpurea,  a  deeply 
coloured  form  of  this  neat  species;  also  another 
labelled  Miltonia  sp.,  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  but  a  form  of  M.  Clowe.-i.  Mr.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  had  Cattleya  Alex- 
andr;e,  a  species  that  is  not  worthy  of  its  speciflc 
name  by  whoever  given.  It  is  when  in  flower  an 
ungainly  plant,  with  a  long  spike,  all  the  dull- 
coloured  flowers  being  clustered  at  its  apex. 
Mr.  Thos.  Statter  again  showed  Cypripedium 
Memoria  Moensi,  certificated  at  the  last  meet- 
ing (see  page  3-45)  ;  also  a  form  of  C.  Charles- 
worthi  cilled  conchiflorum,  with  the  lower 
sepal  enlarged  and  shell  -  shaped,  and  Cat- 
tleya gigas  var.  autumnalis,  paler  than  in 
the  usual  flowering  season,  but  beautiful  all  the 
same,  and  very  useful  also  if  it  retains  its  late- 
flowering  properties.  Cattleya  auroa  splendens, 
of  which  a  fine  spike  of  four  flowers  was  shown, 
had  the  richly  coloured  labellum  even  more  in- 
tensified, the  flowers  being  also  more  compact. 
Cy]iripedium  .Johnsoni  (C.  Lawrenceanum  X  C. 
volonteanum),  with  darkly  coloured  and  well- 
formed  flowers ;  C.  amabile-javanico  (C.  super- 
biens  X  C.  Hookeri)  with  flowers  much  after, 
but  considerably  finer  than  those  of  the  latter 
parent,  with  deeper  tints  infused  into  them  by 
C.  superbiens,  were  ,all  from  the  same  source.  A 
very  noteworthy  exhibit  came  from  Mons.  Jules 
Hye-Leysen,  Ghent,  the  finest  of  all  being  a  hy- 
brid Cypripedium  called  C.  Albertianum(C.  Spiceri- 
anum X  C.  insigno  Wallacei),  which  is  identical 
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with  C.  Leeanura  superbum  previously  tiertifi- 
cated.  The  latter  name  shoulrl,  therefore,  have 
priority.  It  is  undoubtedly  OTie  of  the  very  finest 
hybrids  yet  seen,  its  grand  and  conspicuous  dorsal 
fepal  pure  white  in  colour,  with  a  few  purplish 
veins  and  spots,  the  remnant  of  the  dark  |iurple 
line  seen  in  C.  Spicerianum.  The  plant  bore 
several  flowers  and  was  in  the  finest  condition. 
From  the  same  source  came  Miltonia  Leo])oldi.ana, 
a  form  of  M.  vexillaria,  which  was  certificated 
when  shown  by  Baron  Schnederin  1SS9,  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic  being  the  inten.scly  dark 
maroon  blotch  upon  the  column  of  the  lip,  the 
rest  of  the  flowers  ro.se-purple  and  of  medium 
size.  Mr.  F.  Hardy,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  showed 
Cypripedium  insigne  Hardyanum,  very  similar  to 
but  not  finer  than  Sander's  variety.  Mr.  Young, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  sent  Cattleya  labiata 
(Young's  var. ),  with  mottled  flowers,  not  uncom- 
mon amongst  the  large  importations  of  the  present 
day.  A  hybrid  Cypripedium  from  the  same  source, 
C.^  Hermione  (C.  Spicerianum  ;■;  C.  barbatum 
Warneri),  had  much  of  the  features  of  the  latter, 
one  of  the  darkest  forms  of  C.  barbatum.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had 
a  little  group  of  good  things,  amongst  which 
were  Dendrobium  (ioldiei,  with  more  purple  in  the 
flowers,  but  after  I),  superbiens,  which  was  also 
shown,  both  bearing  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  La;lia 
Perrini  nivea,  with  snow-white  flowers  faintly 
veined  with  lilac  on  the  lip  ;  Cattleya  labiata  pur- 
purea, an  extra  dark  form  with  large  flowers,  and 
Dendrobium  album,  a  near  relative  of  D.  chry- 
santhum,  .save  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  with 
Cypripedium  Pitcherianum  (Williams'  var.),  a  very 
fine  hybrid,  were  included  from  this  source.  Mr. 
Forster  Alcock,  Xorthchurch,  Berkharasted,  had 
a  small  collection,  amongst  which  were  Cattleya 
bicolor,  an  extra  good  variety,  very  superior  to 
the  type,  Cattleya  gigas,  and  Brassia  sp.,  labelled 
Lawrenceana,  but  distinct  from  that  species,  being 
much  dirker. 

Fioral  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sisted largely  of  Chrysanthemums.  It  was  strange 
that  not  a  single  exhibit  of  autumn  foliage  was 
shown. 

A  first- class  certificate  was  awarded  to— 

S.UMT.irLiA  mxANTHA.— Several  notes  have 
appeared  upon  this  delightful  little  plant  in  The 
Garden  recently,  and  it  well  deserved  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  an  African  Gesner.ad,  very  free 
both  in  growth  and  flower,  requiring  a  stove  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  plant  that  is  likely  to  get  gener- 
ally grown,  being  quite  tufted,  so  to  say,  the 
leaves  roundish,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  rosy  beneath,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of 
those  of  the  Ramondia  and  deep  violet,  set  off  by 
a  yellow  centre.  A  mass  of  it  came  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Dorking  (gardener  Mr. 
Bain). 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :- 

Begonia  margaritaoea. — This  is  very  dwarf, 
the  leaves  of  medium  size,  kidney-shaped,  and  of 
various  colours,  the  groundwork  green,  with  deep 
veins  and  glaucous  spots,  the  margin  of  a  rosy 
tone,  which  suffuses  lightly  the  whole  leaf.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Chrysan'themcm  Hairy  WoNnER.— This  is  a 
very  distinct  and  charming  kind,  far  more  so  than 
the  majority  of  the  hairy  section.  The  flower  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  coarse,  yet  full,  of  the  in- 
curved Japanese  type,  the  florets  rich  brown  with 
rosy  reverse  and  very  hairy,  conspicuously  so, 
imparting  to  the  bloom  a  not  unpleasing  look.  It 
is  also  free  and  strong  in  growth.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Auc.  de  L.^cvivier.— A 
very  pleasing  variety  of  the  incurved  Japanese 
class,  the  flowers  rosy  bronze  with  yellow  reverse. 
It  is  a  welcome  acquisition.  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Louise.— This  is  a  fine  type 
of  incurved  Japanese.  The  flower  is  rather  coarse. 


with  broad  petals,  very  much  incurved  and  pearl- 
while  touched  with  delicate  pink,  it  is  exquisite 
in  its  soft  colour.  From  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Chrysantiiemi'm  Mons.  Ciias.  Moun. — This  is 
best  desciibed  as  a  reflexed  Jajianese,  but  it  is 
really  ditticult  to  tell  what  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  arc  in  this  respect.  The  flower  is  dense, 
with  narrow,  rather  drooping  florets  of  a  warm 
orange  yellow  colour,  the  lower  ones  reddish,  with 
a  faint  flush  of  the  same  colour  over  the  whole 
bloom.     From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Pkefet  Robert. — A  hand- 
some Japanese  incurved  flower,  deep  crimson  in 
colour  with  silvery  reverse.  From  Mr.  Stevens, 
Putney. 

Chrysanthemums  formed  the  chief  feature.  A 
large  group  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  the  plants  well  staged  and  carrying  many 
fine  blooms.  Particularlj-  worthy  of  note  amongst 
the  several  varieties  were  Louise,  already  des- 
cribed, Elaine,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  rich  yellow, 
arid  such  varieties  as  Chas.  Davis,  Wm.  Seward, 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Chas.  Davis, 
Jeanne  Marty,  and  Marguerite  Marrouch  (silver 
medal).  A  bronze  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  God- 
frey, Exmouth,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
among  which  one  noticed  varieties  likely  to  get 
popular,  as  Florence  Boyd,  a  Japanese  hairy 
variety,  deep  rose  in  colour  and  pleasing  in  form, 
Comtesse  de  Jalbert,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  blush. 
President  Borel,  Mme.  Ernest  Fiere,  rose  of  an  : 
intense  shade,  reflexed  Japanese  and  pleasing, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  incurved  Japanese,  white, 
narrow  florets,  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  Wilfred 
H.  (Jodfrey,  incurved  Japanese,  bright  yellow. 
Mr.  Godfrey  also  had  cut  blooms  of  Carnation 
Miss  Mary  (iodfrey,  a  very  fine  variety,  the 
blooms  large,  with  stout  petals,  sweetly  scented 
and  pure  white.  Another  kind  shown  was 
called  Reginald  (iodfrey,  the  flowers  large, 
fragrant  and  salmon-pink  in  colour.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  had  many  beautiful  novelties,  as  Mme.  C. 
Capitant,  an  incurved  Japanese,  dense  and  rich 
pink  in  colour,  Mme.  Ernest  Fiere,  W.  G.  Newitt, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  of  new 
Japanese  kinds,  the  florets  creamy-white,  base 
yellow.  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  rose,  silvery  reverse, 
incurved  Japanese,  and  a  very  charming  kind 
named  Alice  M.  Love,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  the  flowers  waxy-white,  with  broad,  robust 
florets.  Messrs.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts,  had  two 
promising  incurved  Japanese  kinds,  one  named 
Sarah  Hill,  of  a  pure,  very  pleasing  yellow  colour. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  showed,  besides  the 
variety  certificated,  L'Isere,  creamy-white,  with 
yellow  centre,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  the  yellow  Japanese  kinds,  and  Miss  Sturgess, 
white  Japanese,  yellow  centre,  the  flower  of  the 
Meg  Merrilies  type.  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nur- 
series, Redhill,  had  several  plants  of  a  variety 
called  Ethel  Amsden,  the  flowers  green,  touched 
with  a  creamy  colour,  and  by  no  means  ugly. 
It  is  a  sport  from  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Wells 
also  sent  blooms  of  Vice-President  Calvat,  W.  B. 
Spaulding,  (Jolden  Beauty,  the  florets  long,  deep 
orange-yellow,  reddish  towards  the  base,  Louise 
and  Albani,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  rather  dull 
colour,  but  scented  like  Violets.  Mr.  W.  Davies, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Darnell,  Stamford  Hill,  had  many 
single  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  on  their  natural 
stems  arranged  with  Crotons  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  we  must  note  the  large 
group  of  well-grown  and  coloured  Dracaenas  from 
Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham,  comprising  excellent  examples  of  Mas- 
sangeana,  Fraseri,  mortfontensis.  norwoodiensis, 
Goldieana,  Baptisti,  Lord  Wolseley,  Moorei  (deep 
crimson,  almost  chocolate  in  colour),  Barroni  and 
the  broad-leaved,  lively  green-coloured  albo-mar- 
ginata  (silver  medal).  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had 
flowers  of  that  charming  old  Salvia,  S.  Pitcheri, 
the  colour  bright  blue.  It  is  a  pity  such  plants 
as  this  are  not  more  grown.  Begonia  Couronne 
Lorraine  is  a  good  kind,  the  leaves  abundant  and 
rich  green,  the  flowers  large,  rosy  red  in  colour, 
passing  to  white   in   the  centre.     Messrs.  B.  S. 


Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  showed  a 
group  of  dwarf  Cannas,  the  plants  well  grown. 
The  more  conspicuous  varieties  were  Francisque 
Morel,  crimson  ;  Amiral  Courbet,  yellow,  and 
Antoine  Barton,  yellow,  striped  red.  Mr.  Owen, 
of  Maidenhead,  also  had  pl;nits  of  thi-s  type,  the 
more  important  kinds  being  M.  Camille  Duyas,  a 
fine  bold  flower,  rich  yellow,  with  faint  splashes  of 
red  ;  F.  Wood,  apricot-buff,  with  red  markings  ; 
Konigin  Charlotte,  crimson,  with  a  liroad  ban<l  of 
yellow  ;  Capitaine  de  Suzzoni,  yellow,  with  faint 
blotches  of  red,  .and  the  liatter-known  kinds 
Amiral  Courbet  and  Alphon.se  Bouvier. 

An  interesting  exhibit  came  from  the  Botanic 
(iardens  at  Glasnevin,  namely,  Coprosma  lucida, 
the  berried  shoots  gathered  from  the  open  air. 
The  berries  cluster  thickly,  and  are  bright  red  in 
colour.  From  Kew  came  the  Chinese  Wax 
Gourd  (Benincasia  cerifera)  from  Tropical  Africa 
and  India.  It  is  like  a  large  Vegetable  Marrow, 
and  covered  with  a  waxy  .silvery  mealy  substance. 
From  Kew  also  came  fruits  of  Momordica  mixta, 
synonymous  with  M.  cochinchinensis,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it  came  about 
seventy  years  ago.  The  fruits  are  u  jt  unlike 
those  of  a  much  magnified  Passion  Flowtr,  bril- 
liant red,  oval,  and  covered  with  rather  sharp 
points.  They  were  gathered  from  a  plant  in  a 
stove  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Exeter,  sent  flowers  showing  great 
variety  of  colour  and  long  continuance  in  beauty 
in  the  open  air  of  Nemesia  strumosa,  whilst 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  boxful  of  their 
bright  flowered  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  Very 
charming  were  the  hybrids  Princess  Frederick, 
buff,  edged  with  rose  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  Maiden's 
Blush,  and  Ruby,  deep  crimson.  A  basketful  of 
that  distinct  plant  Hypericum  Moserianum  tri- 
color came  from  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  the  small  leaves  variegated  with 
green  and  rose.  Mr.  Hudson,  The  Gardens, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  had  a  large  plant  of 
Araliaelegantissima  to  show  in  what  a  small  sized 
])0t  this  pleasing  plant  may  be  grown. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  exhibits  before  '  'i 
committee.  Fruit  alone  occupied  one  half  of  tha 
hall,  and  so  numerous  were  the  dishes  staged  that 
the  committee  recommended  the  council  to  restrict 
trade  collections  to  a  certain  number  so  as  to  gain 
room  and  avoid  duplicate  dishes.  Vegetables 
were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  the  large  col- 
lection from  Syon  and  the  fine  lot  of  Celery  from 
Elstree  being  worth  special  mention. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Melon  E.arl's  F.wourite. — A  large,  bright 
green-fleshed  fruit,  nearly  round,  and  finely  netted 
with  a  great  depth  of  flesh.  The  flesh  near  the 
rind  is  of  a  deeper  green.  The  flavour  was  excel- 
lent for  so  late  in  the  season,  and  grown  under 
more  favourable  conditions  this  will  doubtless 
be  a  valuable  variety.  From  Mr.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury. 

Plum  Late  Rivers.— A  first-class  late  fruit  of 
medium  size,  round,  dark  purple,  juicy,  rich,  and 
remarkably  well  flavoured  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  The  tree  bears  freely.  From  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Wjthes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford, 
staged  no  less  than  eighty  varieties  of  vegetables 
in  excellent  condition,  many  of  the  things  ex- 
hibited being  rarely  seen  in  any  collection. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  less  com- 
mon kinds,  such  as  the  finely  grown  Cardoons, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  flanked  by 
Early  Rose  and  Superb  White  Celery,  very  fine 
heads  of  Chou  de  Russie  Kale,  a  large  cut  leaved 
variety  quite  distinct  and  very  hardy,  Chou  de 
Burghley,  two  varieties  of  Kohl  Rabi,  green  and 
purple.  Marrows,  excellent  Cauliflower,  some  nice 
dishes  of  Perfection,  Conference,  Acquisition,  Ham 
Green  and  Late  Red  Tomatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
&c.  A  gold  Baiiksian  medal  was  awarded  to 
this  excellent  exhibit.  Jlessrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  a  grand  lot  of  fruit.  A  nice 
lot  of  Apple  trees  well  laden  formed  the  back- 
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ground  of  the  group  with  sonae  eighteen  flat 
baskets  of  Apples,  mostly  Bismarck,  and  160  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Sandringham,  The  Queen, 
Golden  Noble,  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood's, 
Bismarck,  Washington,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Beauty  of  Kent  and  Striped  Beaufin  were  fine 
among  the  cooking  Apples  ;  the  best  dessert 
varieties  being  Ribston,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Gravenstein,  Cox's  Orange, 
Reinette  du  Canada  and  Washington.  The  most 
notable  Pears  were  Beurre  Diel.B  Kance,  B  d' Arem- 
berg,  B.  Clairgeau,  Chaumontel  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice  (gold  Banksian  medal).  Messr.-*.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  150  dishes  of  dessert  and 
cooking  Apples  and  Pears,  with  eight  baskets  of 
very  fine  Apples  and  alpine  Strawberries,  with 
fruiting  branches  of  Superlative  and  Belle  de 
Fontenay  Raspberries  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  had  over  100  dishes  of  fruit,  re- 
markable for  general  e.xcellence  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Mr.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  staged 
fifty  varieties  of  Pears,  mostly  fine  examples. 
Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'l'ccle,  Durondeau, 
Winter  Cra.ssane,  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marie  Benoist,  Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval, 
Doyeme '  Boussoeh,  and  Beurre  Diel  were  ex- 
cellent (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Wright,  the 
i;ardens,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  staged  six 
bunches  of  Oros  Colman  (irape,  the  bunches  and 
berries  large  and  of  perfect  finish.  The  Vine 
from  which  the  bunches  had  been  cut  had  borne 
over  half  a  hundredweight  of  Grapes,  and  tihe 
committee  unanimously  voted  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  excellence  of  culture  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts,  sent  thirty- 
six  heads  of  Celery  in  twelve  varieties,  three  of 
each;  this  was  an  excellent  exhibit,  the  heads 
being  very  large,  solid,  clean,  and  of  great  weight. 
Early  Ross  was  remarkable  for  size  .and  quahty. 
Standard-bearer,  Solid  White,  Major  Clarke's  Red 
and  Wright's  Giant  White  were  also  very  fine 
(silver  Knightian  medal). 

Mr.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle  Gardens,  Newbury, 
staged  eighty  \arieties  of  Potatoes,  mostly  good, 
clean  tubers,  with  several  nice-looking  seedlings 
amongst  them.  There  were  very  fine  dishes  of 
I.J;.  Bresee,  Reading  Ruby,  Matchless,  Windsor 
Caliitle,  .Jeannie  Deans,  Snowdrop,  Eclipse  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A 
small  collection  of  vegetables  came  from  Mr. 
Terriss,  Woburn  Park,  Wey bridge,  consisting  of 
good  Parsnips,  Leeks,  Beetroot  in  variety,  Carrots 
and  large  Red  Dutc'i  and  other  types  of  Cabbage 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Bain,  Burford 
Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking,  sent  some  interesting 
novelties  in  the  way  of  Shantung  or  Chinese  Cab- 
bage, much  like  Endive.  Jersey  Turnip,  Red 
Kashmir  and  Red  (ilobe  Turnips.  Mr.  R.  Fenn, 
Sulhampstead,  sent  some  thirty-six  tubers  of 
Potatoes  m  variety,  sound  and  of  nice  size  and 
appearance,  to  show  the  value  of  using  "  Anti- 
blight"  powder  to  prevent  disease.  A  new  seed- 
ling kidney  Potato  of  good  shape  came  from  Mr. 
Wythe-s.  The  committee  re(|uested  that  it  be 
sent  to  Chiswiok  for  trial.  Mr.  Wythes  also  sent 
a  new  form  of  Turnip,  a  pure  white  Early  Milan, 
valuable  as  a  forcing  variety  and  of  great  merit. 
This  the  committee  desired  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick 
for  trial.  A  variety  of  Oxalis  grown  in  a  pot  as 
a  vegetable  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Scott,  Kew.  A 
dozen  very  fine  heads  of  Rosette  Colevvort  were 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  This  is  an  excellent  type 
and  of  compact  growth,  with  deep  green  hearts. 
Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  sent 
a  seedling  Apple  and  a  seedling  Pear.  The  former, 
named  Lady  Alice,  was  a  good  fruit,  but  not  ripe. 
The  Pears  were  fine  and  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
Icme  tyi)e.  Mr.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead,  sent  a  good  dish  of  Dutch  Mignonne 
Apple  and  fruiting  branches  laden  with  fruit  to 
show  its  free-fruiting  habit.  Mr.  Hudson  sent 
fine  examples  of  a  Pear,  much  like  Gilogil,  a  good 
stewing  variety.  Mr.  Harding,  Orton  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Peterborough,  sent  a  nic3  dish  of  Orange 
Bsrgamot  I'ear,  also  a  new  seedling  Apple  of 
nice  appearance,  named  Orton  Favourite.  Mr. 
Watkins  sent  a  nice-looking  seeclUng  Apple  named 
Pickering    Seedling.     A   nice  sample  of   Beurrd 


Bachelier  Pear  came  from  the  Society's  gardens, 
also  Pear  Belle  Julie  from  the  same  source. 

Prizes  for  Fruit. 

At  this  meeting  prizes  were  offered  for  Apples, 
Pears  and  Grapes.  The  Grapes  were  not  equal  to 
those  of  previous  years.  The  first  [irize  for 
(irapes  went  to  Mr.  Howe,  Streatham,  for  six 
bunches,  not  large,  but  nicely  finished,  he 
having  well  coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  Alicante,  Mr.  T.  Osman, 
Ottershaw  Park,  Cherbsey,  being  second.  There 
were  some  very  fine  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  For  the  three  dishes  of  dessert  and  four 
of  cooking  grown  in  the  open,  Mr.  Wright 
was  first  with  nice  examples  of  Peasgood's,  War- 
ner's, Stirling  Castle,  and  Eoklinville,  staging  Rib- 
ston, King  of  the  Pippins,  and  American  Mother 
for  dessert  ;  second,  Mr  Wythes,  his  best  dishes 
being  Alfriston  (very  fine),  Sandringham,  Lady 
Henniker,  and  Codlin,  with  Blenheim,  King  of 
the  Pippins  (very  good),  and  Ribston  Pippin.  For 
five  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Osman  was  first 
with  large  Pitmaston,  Beurre  Superfin,  B.  Clair- 
geau, B.  Bosc,  and  Marie  Louise  ;  Mr.  Wythes  a 
close  second,  with  well-known  varieties.  For 
eight  dishes,  an  open  class,  Mr.  T.  Spencer,  Good- 
rich Court,  Ross,  was  first,  staging  fine  Duchesse 
d'AngouK-me,  Durondeau  (very  large),  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  B.  Superfin,  and  B. 
B.achelier,  with  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  second, 
Mr.  Osman. 


A  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  The  Origin  of 
Common  Vegetables  and  their  Value  as  Food  " 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hen,4ow.  This  will 
be  given  in  full  in  a  coming  number  of  the 
society's  journal. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

O.N  Wednesday  last  the  floral  committee  of  this 
society  held  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Atiuarium, 
Mr.  VV.  Herbert  Fowler,  J. P.,  presiding.  There 
was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members,  and  the 
exhibits  were  of  a  high  average  quality.  The 
principal  contributions  were  from  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  of  Grenoble,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Messrs.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  under  : — 

R.  Bai.lantine. — A  finely  reflexed  Japanese 
variet}',  with  broad  flat  florets,  a  deep  solid  bloo  m, 
colour  rich  purple-magenta,  with  a  reverse  of  sil- 
very pink.  A  seedling  raised  by  M.  E.  Calvat, 
who  was  also  the  exhibitor. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  JoNKS. — An  incurved  Japanese,  hav- 
ing florets  of  medium  width  and  slightly  grooved  ; 
the  colour  is  pure  white,  but  slightly  tinted  yellow. 
Shown  by  M.  Calvat. 

Reine  d'Anci.eterre.  — This  is  a  fine  full 
bloom  of  the  Japanese  section,  of  large  size  and 
very  solid,  petals  rather  short,  but  compact,  col- 
our rosy  mauve,  reverse  silver.  Another  of  M. 
Calvat's  new  seedlings. 

AiiiRAL  AvELLAN. — A  Japanese  bloom  of  mode- 
rate size,  with  short,  broad  petals,  a  very  closely 
built  flower  ;  colour  a  pure,  rich  golden  yellow. 
Also  staged  by  M.  Calvat. 

Sarah  Hill. — Japanese,  but  a  verj'  gloljular- 
looking  flower,  having  grooved  florets,  which  give 
it  a  fine  incurved  form  ;  colour  canary  yellow. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chihvell. 

Hairy  Wonder. — A  .Japanese  tubular-petalled 
variety,  very  hairy  and  of  a  curious  colour,  being 
best  described  as  a  dull  cinnamon-buff.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  .J.  Jones. 

Descartes. — This  is  one  of  the  old  show  Ane- 
mone type,  although  the  guard  florets  are  rather 
long.  A  self-coloured  flower  of  a  deep  wine-col- 
oured crimson,  the  tubes  of  the  disc  speckled 
gold.     Also  shown  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mi.ss  Florence  Lunn. — A  perfect  form  of 
Chine.se  reflexed.  A  medium-sized  bloom,  with 
short  regular  florets,  colour  bright  rosy  amaranth. 
A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Briscoe  Ironside, 
who  exhibited  it. 


Miss  E.  S.  Traeford. — A  large,  solid-looking 
incurved  Japanese,  a  sport  from  W.  Tricker  ;  the 
colour  is  rosy  bronze  and  salmon.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  was  the  exhibitor. 

Miss  Goschex. — A  Japanese,  with  curly  florets 
of  medium  width  ;  an  English  seedling,  colour 
very  pale  lemon-yellow.  This  was  staged  by  Mr. 
E   Beckett. 

There  were  many  other  fine  Chrysanthemums 
staged,  several  of  which  were  commended,  and 
some  which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 
Of  the  former  several  were  nearly  awarded  certifi- 
cites,  and  we  may  specially  mention  M  C.  Molin, 
a  .Kap.anese  of  dei'p  golden  yellow,  shaded  chest- 
nut-crimson ;  Prefet  Robert,  shown  by  three  ex- 
hibitors, a  deep,  solid,  incurving  .Japanese  of  a 
bright  amaranth  colour,  with  a  silvery  reverse  ; 
Pallanza,  a  large  yellow  Japanese;  and  M.  Aug. 
de  Lacvivier,  a  Japanese,  soft  salmon-rose  and 
gold.  Other  striking  novelties  submitted  for  ad- 
judication, and  which  may  be  seen  in  better  form 
on  some  future  occasion,  were  Mrs.  W.  J.  God- 
frey, Marchioness  of  Drogheda,  a  white  unnamed 
sport  from  Mme.  E.  Rey,  Golden  Beauty,  Stan- 
dard, M.  G.  Montigny,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  exhibited  a  variety  called  Ethel 
Amsden.  This  sported  from  Viviand  Morel,  and 
has  small  bright  green  flowers. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Dahlias. — It  is  not  often  that  we  have  such  a 
splendid  season  for  Dahlias  as  this.  Early  in 
the  year  they  promised  to  be  poor,  but  during  the 
autumn  they  have  been  simply  grand,  and  now 
(tlie  second  week  in  October)  they  are  a  mass  of 
bloom.  I  grow  pompons,  single  and  Cactus  kinds. 
—J.  C.  F. 

The  Fliine  Nasturtium  in  seed. — Some 
plants  of  this  are  now  bearing  numbers  of  seeds, 
and  very  pretty  the3'  look,  being  of  a  deep,  clear 
blue  colour,  conspicuously  placed  in  twos  and 
threes  in  the  centre  of  the  faded  flower,  which  is 
persistent,  retaining  its  shape,  but  fading  to  a 
dull  brownish  colour. 

Passiflora  princeps. — I  enclose  three  trusses 
of  Passiflora  princeps  for  your  inspection.  They 
were  cut  from  a  plant  in  a  12-inch  pot.  The  plant 
has  been  in  flower  since  May,  and  now  (October 
•23)  there  are  fifty  trusses  on  it  equal  to  the  one 
enclosed. — A.    G.   Hookings,    Ohlown  House,  Al- 

*.,*  Fine  racemes,  such  as  we  only  see  from 
plants  ])Ianted  out. — Ed. 

Aster  grandiflorus.  —  This  very  late  and 
beautiful  Aster  comes  to  us  with  a  number  of 
other  charming  October-blooming  kinds  from 
Messrs.  Barr,  of  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries. 
Other  forms,  which  we  like  very  much,  are  A. 
hevis  Calliope,  A.  ericoides  and  varieties  of  A. 
versicolor  and  A.  turbinellus.  As  we  have  recently 
referred  to  the  best  Starworts  at  some  length,  wo 
need  say  no  more  about  them  at  present. 

Finks  in  October. — Pinks  are  generally  con- 
sidered summer-blooming,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  some  kinds  will  continue  blooming  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  Both  last  year  and  this  I 
have  found  the  same  thing  in  two  widely  difi'erent 
gardens.  Last  year  in  Norfolk,  at  Didlington 
Hall,  I  saw"  some  plants  of  the  old  variety  Rubens 
a  mass  of  bloom  in  the  month  of  October,  and  in 
this  garden  this  year  I  have  had  a  laced  kind  which 
a  friend  gave  me  without  a  name  two  years  .ago 
that  has  given  a  continued  supply  of  blooms 
up  to  the  second  week  in  October. — J.  C. ,  FonU 
Al,h,.j,. 

Achillea  The  Pearl  from  cuttings.— It  is 

almost  impossible  to  have  too  much  of  this,  and 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  can  be 
readily  struck  from  cuttings.  Last  year  I  resolved 
to  get  up  a  stock  of  it.  Accordingly  I  bought 
plants  in  pots,  keeping  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  the 
shoots  were  long  enough  for  cutting.  The  cuttings 
were  placed  in  a  manure  frame,  where  they  rooted 
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quickly.  When  hardened  off  they  were  planted 
out  in  nn  open  spot,  where  they  soon  became  esta- 
blished and  (]uickly  made  a  good  growth.  From 
these  |)lants  1  had  an  abundant  supply  of  bloom 
up  to  the  second  week  in  October.— Dou.set. 

Tom  Thumb  Dahlias.— We  lately  saw  plants 
of  this  class,  but  they  are  really  failures  as  far  as 
one  can  see.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  Init  they  do 
not  flower  with  sutticient  freedom.  It  is  a  pity  to 
dwarf  any  plant  of  the  bold,  striking  aspect  of 
the  Dahlia.  There  are  plenty  of  things  naturally 
dwarf,  and  if  margins  are  required  for  large  beds, 
plants  more  suitalile  and  pleasing  than  dwarf 
Dahlias  can  be  got  for  the  purpose. 

Miltonia  Leopoldiana. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  Orchids  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Drill  Hall  was  this  Miltonia, 
which  was  shown  by  M.  Jules  HyeLeysen.  The 
flowers  are  on  a  slender  raceme,  comparatively 
email,  and  very  pleasing  in  colour,  the  sepals, 
petals  and  liii  being  deep  rose,  with  an  intense 
crimson,  almost  chocolate  stain  at  the  base  of  the 
latter. 

The  Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa). 
— We  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  splendid  plant  of  this 
rather  tender  shrub  at  Bexhill,  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  When  in  such  health  as  this  it  is  very 
handsome,  but  it  is  only  in  mild  districts  that  it 
can  be  trusted  in  the  open.  Fortunately,  the 
growth  is  rapid,  so  that  it  it  gets  cut  down  by 
frost  it  renews  itself  the  following  summer.  The 
flowers,  Oi-ange  yellow  and  like  little  lialls,  are 
produced  in  early  summer. 

Vanda  ccerulea. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Orchids  in  bloom,  and  several  forms  are 
in  beauty  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  one  in  particular  being  of  in- 
tense colour.  They  vary  also  in  size,  some  quite 
small,  others  measuring  upwards  of  5  inches 
across.  One  gets  quite  as  much  diversity  in  colour 
in  this  kind  as  in  Dendrobium  Phahvnopsis  Schra-- 
derianum,  but  unfortunately  the  Vanda  is  not  one 
of  the  best  of  Orchids  to  manage. 

Sweet-scented  Boses.— Scent  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  charms  of  the  Rose.  Especially 
Bweet  are  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
also  Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  lielongs  to  the 
same  class,  the  well-known  Gen.  Jaci|ueminot, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  La  France,  (iloire  de 
Dijon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  whilst 
amongst  Teas  may  be  mentioned  Bou(|uet  d'Or, 
Ernest  Met/-,  Mme.  Berard,  Martchal  Niel,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Lamarque,  Souv.  d'un  Ami  and  Mme. 
de  Watteville.  All  the  Teas  are  more  or  less  fra- 
grant ;  it  is  the  H.P.'s  one  must  select  with  care 
for  this  purpose. 

Epimedium  niveum. — I  have  a  white  Epi- 
medium  that  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  October  20.  I  bought  it  as  Epime- 
dium niveum.  I  enclose  a  couple  of  leaves,  which 
are  certainly  not  twin  leaves,  but  arranged  in 
threes,  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  Aceranthus 
diphyllus  alluded  to.  Tlie  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  semi-double,  in  loose  spikes.  The  whole  plant 
is  small,  and  took  a  few  jears  to  make  a  good 
clump,  but  when  it  gets  covered  with  white 
flowers,  rising  above  the  young  red  leaves,  it  is 
quite  a  feature  in  the  rock  garden.  It  begins  to 
flower  about  April  13  and  lasts  some  time. — 
J.  E.  N. 

Gazania  splendent. — The  old  Gazania  was 
much  more  popular  in  the  height  of  the  bedding 
craze  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  is  a  handsome 
flower  that  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  will  pass 
the  winter  outdoors  in  favoured  spots.  If  it  must 
be  taken  in,  this  does  not  involve  much  trouble, 
for  cuttings  taken  ofl'at  any  time  in  early  autumn 
and  put  into  pots  or  boxes  root  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  may  remain  till  planting  time  comes 
again.  One  of  its  good  points  is  its  bright  effect 
throughout  the  autumn.  In  early  summer  it  is  a 
flower  of  the  sunshine,  and  refuses  to  open  with- 
out it.  For  weeks  past,  however,  a  group  of  it 
has  looked  very  gay  the  whole  day  long  whether 
bright  or  dull.     Being  so  low  in  growth,  it  has  a 


value    for  carpeting    the    ground  among    taller 
things. 
Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum   album. — A 

delightful  Orchid  is  this  si)ecie8,  which  should  be 
grown  by  amateurs,  as  the  flowers  are  sweetly 
scented  and,  if  small,  jiroduced  in  profusion, 
while  they  last  long  in  beauty.  The  variety 
album  is  quite  as  useful,  but  very  rare.  Usually 
one  sees  it  only  as  a  small  plant,  but  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  of 
Camberwell,  exhibited  a  fine  plant,  worthily  given 
acultural  commendation,  as  itcarriedanabundance 
of  racemes.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  species,  but  milky-white,  with 
yellow  centre.  It  was  introduced  from  (iuate- 
mala  in  187.3. 

The  variegated  Japanese  Hop.— I  send 
green,  white  and  mauve  leaves  of  this,  which,  min- 
gled with  the  intense  scarlet  foliage  of  the  Claret 
Vine,  are  very  attractive  just  now.  Unfortunately, 
this  Hop  is  only  of  annual  duration,  but  it  comes 
true  from  seed,  although  some  plants  are  better 
marked  than  others.  I  have  had  no  experience  as 
to  whether  uhe  seed,  which  appears  to  be  plenti- 
ful, will  be  perfect  without  the  presence  of  a  male 
plant.  My  plants  seem  to  be  all  of  one  sex. 
Seedlings  are  weak  and  reciuire  care  at  first,  but 
once  they  get  hold  they  grow  away  vigorously 
and  cover  a  considerable  space  by  the  end  of  sum- 
mer.— J.  M.,  Charmoiilh,  Domet. 

The  great  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Pyrethrum  uligi- 
nosum)  was  very  beautiful  a  few  days  ago  in  many 
gardens  near  Hastings  and  Eastbourne.  In  one 
case  the  garden  was  almost  full  of  it,  the  pl.ants 
having  attained  large  dimensions  and  bearing  a 
wealth  of  flower.s.  This  only  shows  how  much  is 
lost  in  many  large  gardens  by  not  growing  in 
i.|uantity  this  well-known  plant,  in  beauty  at  a 
season  when  the  g'arden  sadly  wants  colour.  The 
stems  bear  a  profusion  of  pure  white  flower 
clusters,  which  are  not  only  superb  in  the  garden, 
but  useful  for  cutting.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  as 
shown  by  the  fine  masses  in  dry  soil  in  exposed 
windy  gardens  near  the  sea-coast. 

Shrubby  Veronicas. — We  seldon  see  these 
charming  shrubs.  They  are  amongst  the  best  of 
autumn-flowering  shrubs,  and  may  be  lifted  on 
the  approach  of  frosts  and  potted  up  for  the 
greenhouse.  In  mild  districts,  especially  by  the 
south  sea-coast,  they  are  hardy,  developing  into 
quite  large  bushes.  Three  of  the  ne%ver  varieties 
are  Reine  des  Blanches,  pure  white,  Eveline,  rose- 
lilac,  and  Diamant,  red,  but  we  may  also  mention 
Blue  Gem,  the  flowers  of  a  light  blue  shade  and 
produced  with  great  freedom.  Celestial,  sky- 
blue,  the  flowers  white  in  the  centi-e  ;  Impera- 
trice,  rich  blue  ;  Andersoni,  blue  and  white,  and 
the  variegated  variety,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
so  often  seen  in  parks  and  gardens  that  one  is 
tired  of  it,  are  also  worth  growing.  A  really  good 
class  of  shrubs  is  this  type  of  Veronica,  the  plants 
bushy,  free,  with  fine  leafage  and  abundance  of 
flowers. 

Capsicum  Elephant's  Trunk. — This  is  a 
first-rate  novelty,  and  I  .should  think — to  use  a 
common  phrase — has  come  to  stay.  Whether  it 
is  a  seminal  variety  or  a  distinct  species  I  cannot 
ascertain,  but  the  great  length  of  the  fruit  seems 
to  point  to  the  latter.  I  got  my  seed  from  tier- 
many.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  j'et  appeared  in 
English  catalogues.  I  saw  at  Exmouth  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  seedsman's  window  four  or  five 
plants  which  I  thought  the  perfection  of  good 
culture.  They  were  in  8-inch  pots,  and  from  the 
abundant,  rich,  deep  green  folinge  depended  four 
to  six  of  the  large  crimton-scailet  fruits,  nearly  a 
foot  long,  extending  over  half-way  down  the  sides 
of  the  pots.  As  an  ornamental  fruit- bearing  plant 
this  is  difficult  to  beat.  The  Capsicums  are  not 
so  much  grown  for  ornament  as  their  merits 
entitle  them.  In  a  dry  intermediate  house  the 
fruit  remains  in  perfection  nearly  throughout  the 
winter  and  imparts  a  bright,  cheery  efl'ect  to  the 
surroundings. — J.  M.,  Chartnoiilh,  Dorset. 

A  note  from  Savoy.  —  Miss  Willmott, 
writing  from  Aix-les-Bains  on  October  20,  says  : 
"  We  are  having  lovely  weather  and  our  vintage 


was  most  favourable.  There  is  a  Vine  here  which 
grows  rapidly,  and  the  leaves  assume  the  most 
lovely  shades  of  red,  from  scarlet  to  deep  dark 
crimson.  The  Roses  are  still  most  lovely  ;  among 
tlio.se  which  are  particularly  beautiful  just  now 
are  Reine  Emma  du  Pays-Bas,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Red  Safrano,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Comtesse  Riza 
du  Pare,  I'apa  Gontier,  Souvenir  du  Rosieriste 
Kombard,  Ther^se  Levet,  Mme.  Chedane  Guin- 
ois.-eau,  Jean  Ducher,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Louis 
van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  William  Wood,  Mile. 
Ella  May,  Lady  Zoe  Brougham,  Mme.  de  Watte- 
ville, Paul  Neyron,  Ma  Capucin,  Marquise  de 
Vivens,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  1  Ideal,  Ophirie, 
Madame  Victor  Caillot,  Mile.  Viviand  Morel, 
Madame  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Camille, 
Augustin  Guinoisseau,  Rose  Nabonnand,  Sou- 
venir de  Louis  Xavier  Granger,  Mme.  Chauvry, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Luciole,  Dr.  Grill,  Comtesse 
Christine  None,  Chromatella,  .Joan  Nabonnand, 
Mme.  Lambard,  &c.  Carnations,  too,  are  doing 
beautifully,  and  some  large  clumps  of  Tricyrtis. 
The  Asters  are  charming,  and  so  is  a  verandah 
covered  with  Spinovitis  nepalensis.  This  latter 
is  a  plant  Miss  North  mentions  in  her  book.  I  do 
not  find  it  in  any  of  the  catalogues  ;  the  seed 
was  given  to  me  about  four  years  ago.  Some 
clumps  of  Amaryllis  lutea  (Sternbergia)  and  Bol- 
tonia  latisquama  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  Helian- 
thus  altissimus  has  been  very  gay.  I  measured 
some  of  the  plants  and  they  are  20  feet  high.  I 
never  saw  such  growth,  the  single-stemmed  and 
branching  forms  being  equally  tall.  Some  of  I  he 
flowers  were  22  inches  in  diameter.  Salvia  farino  a 
is  still  lovely  ;  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  grown  in 
England.  Salvia  azurea  also  is  very  beautiful. 
I  never  saw  Carnations  doing  so  well  as  here, 
such  grass  and  scarcely  want  staking  ;  no  tr.ace 
of  disease  at  all.  Leonotis  Leonurus  is  lovely  ; 
it  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant  and  such  a  free 
bloomer.  Mina  lobata  clothes  a  part  of  my  per- 
gola charmingly.  Carlinas  are  very  pretty  ;  so  arc 
the  Cyclamen  europa-um  and  Parnassia,  Gentiana 
ciliata  and  G.  campestris.  Aspidium  Lonohitis  is 
always  beautiful  here.  Edelweiss,  too,  on  the 
mountains,  and  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  with  its 
thousands  of  little  red  berries." 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  last 
ten  days  have  been  all  cold,  but  to-day  (Wednes- 
day) is  i|uite  warm  by  comparison.  On  Sunday 
night  the  expo-sed  thermometer  indicated  0'  of 
frost,  which  is  the  lowest  reading  recorded  hero 
since  the  memorable  frosts  of  Ma)'  last.  The 
ground  is  now  3'  colder  at  1  foot  deep,  and  4° 
colder  at  2  feet  deep  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Rain  has  fallen  on  thirteen  days  this 
month,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  an  inch. 
To  day,  however,  the  rainfall  promi.ses  to  be  some- 
what heavy.  There  has  been  very  little  sunshine 
during  the  past  week,  the  average  record  amount- 
ing to  only  about  three  iiuarters  of  an  hour  a  daj". 
Last  year,  in  the  same  week,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  for  34  hours  a  day.  In  order  to  show 
how  backward  autumnal  vegetation  is  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year,  I  may  state  that  a 
plant  of  wild  Ivy  which  I  have  under  observation 
first  came  into  blossom  on  September  9  in  1803, 
but  this  year  it  had  not  a  flower  open  until  October 
16.  The  frost  on  the  night  of  the  21st  destroyed 
all  the  flowers  on  my  Dahlias  and  blackened  all 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  half  of  the  plants. — 
E.  M.,  Berkham-iled. 


Photographic  competition. — We  beg  to  re- 
mind our  re  iters  that  the  above  compelition  wdl 
close  on  Saturday,  Kovember  2t,  and  intending 
competitors  should  send  in  not  later  than  that  date. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  Hat-lhind.—  l,  Erarthe- 

mum  Andersoni;    2,  Peru,  Aspleuium  viviparum. 

Xvrin'.—  l,  Valloti  purpurea  ;  2,  Scbizostyliscoceinea. 
J.  Crooli. — Phj'gelius  capensis. 

Names  of  fruit  —fl.  M.—\,  Dueliesse  d'Angou- 
leme;  2,  (ilou  Morceau;  3,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  Beurre 

Charueuses. ft'.    Hart.—l.   Beurre  Diel;    2,  Cras- 

sane  ;  3,  Knight's  Monarch;  4,  Urbaniste. Parry. — 

1,  Northern  Greening  ;  2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beau- 
tin  ;  4,  not  recognised;  5,  Beurre  Kance;  7,  Marie 
Louise. 
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"  This  U  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  n  Natdke."— SAoiespcorf. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PEARS  IN  NOTTS. 

The  notes  from  "  E.  B. ,"  Claremont,  on  Pears  (p. 
341)  are  highly  instructive,  and  as  they  appear 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  planting  season,  they 
cannot  but  prove  useful.  Like  "E.  B.,"  I 
think  that  in  all  Pear  notes  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  soil  and  the  behaviour  of  the  varieties 
on  different  stocks,  and,  I  would  add,  to  the 
different  aspects  on  which  the  trees  are  growing. 
The  natural  soil  of  this  garden  is  not  such  as 
would  generally  lie  considered  the  best  for  Pears, 
being  comparatively  light  and  resting  on  a 
gravelly  bottom,  yet  by  keeping  the  spurs  well 
thinned  out,  applying  rich  manurial  mulchings, 
and  hosing  the  foliage  occasionally  through  the 
summer,  most  sorts  of  Pears  do  well. 

My  experience  of  Doyenn6  du  Cornice 
corresponds  with  that  of  "  E.  B."  I  have  it 
growing  on  a  south  wall  and  also  as  an  espalier, 
but  the  growth  is  slow  in  both  cases  and  the 
leaves  small,  although  the  trees  certainly  bear 
pretty  freely.  They  are  all  worked  on  the  Pear. 
A  mile  from  here,  however,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice 
on  the  Pear  stock,  planted  in  very  stiff  loam, 
well  drained,  and  occupying  an  east  wall,  is 
strong  even  to  grossness,  the  leaves  large, 
black  and  leathery  and  the  fruit  well  formed 
and  heavj'.  The  largest  fruits  of  this  delicious 
Pear  I  have  ever  seen  were  at  Gunton  and 
Blickiing,  these  weighing  from  16  to  20  ounces 
each.  In  both  these  gardens  the  soil  is  rich 
and  sustaining,  the  Gunton  trees  having  the 
additional  advantage  of  fibrous  loam  from  the 
deer  park  to  root  into. 

From  repeated  observations  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  whatever  stock  Doyenn6 
du  Comice  is  worked  it  must  have  a  strong,  mois- 
ture-retaining soil,  well  drained,  in  order  to 
produce  heavy  fruit.  "  E.  B. "  speaks  of  Beurre 
Bachelier  as  being  rather  a  poor  grower  on  the 
Quince.  I  have  a  cordon  of  it  on  an  east  wall 
worked  on  that  stock  ;  it  grows  rather  slowly, 
but  annually  yields  a  capital  crop  of  large  hand- 
some fruits,  which  keep  a.  fair  time  when  ripe 
and  are  of  average  flavour.  "  E.  B."  mentions 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  but  places  Van  Mons 
before  it  for  quality.  I  think,  however,'  that 
the  former  requires  a  similar  soil  to  Doyenne  du 
Comice  to  do  it  justice,  as  at  Caunton  Manor, 
near  here,  the  former  residence  of  Dean  Hole, 
a  wall  tree,  grafted,  I  believe,  on  the  Pear 
stock  and  rooting  in  a  strong  loam  approaching 
to  clay  has  produced  abundant  crops  of  large 
fruits,  which  were  rich  and  buttery.  With 
"  E.  B."  Winter  Nelis  is  disappointing,  but  here 
on  west  and  east  walls  on  the  Pear  stock  and  on 
trees  twenty  years  old  or  more,  and  in  the  same 
light  soil,  I  get  grand  crops  of  large,  well- 
formed,  clean  russetty  Pears,  these  being  my 
sheet  anchor  during  December  and  January.  In 
anotl^er  garden  four  miles  distant  on  a  strong 
soil,  which  produces  grand  examples  of  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess  and  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Winter 
Nelis  refuses  to  swell  to  its  normal  size  and 
cracks  badly,  except  in  hot  seasons.  Glon  Mor- 
ceau  grows  and  fruits  well  on  this  soil  both  in 
candelabrum  form  on  the  Pear  and  cordon  form 
on  the  Quince  with  west  aspect,  but  I  think  the 
fruit   would   be  larger  were  the  soil  somewhat 


stronger.  The  Pears,  however,  do  not  carry  the 
fine  bronzy  colour  on  theexposed  side  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Norfolk  grown  fruit.  "  E.  B."  has 
recently  planted  Thompson's.  This  is  unsur- 
passed in  point  of  flavour  by  any  other  Pear, 
Doyenn6  du  Comice  not  excepted.  I  trust  he 
may  be  successful  with  it,  although  I  am  afraid 
he  will  not  find  it  ripen  even  so  late  as  Decem- 
ber. It  is  ripe  with  me  now,  the  middle  of 
October.  I  have  a  fine  tree  of  it  here  on  the 
Pear  stock  on  a  west  wall,  and  although  I 
cannot  say  that  it  crops  heavily,  yet  it  produces 
sufficient  fruit  annually  to  pay  for  its  culture 
over  and  over  again.  The  tree  grows  so  freely, 
that  the  stem,  which  is  of  great  thickness  and 
quite  smooth  and  glossy,  has  numerous  openings 
in  the  bark  owing  to  its  rapid  expansion.  I 
am  glad  Josephine  de  Malines  does  so  well 
with  "  E.  B.,"  as  I  well  know  its  great  value, 
but  the  three  trees  growing  on  a  west  wall  here, 
and  which  are  at  least  twenty  years  old,  have 
never  borne  fruit  until  this  summer.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  climate,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  warm  enough  for  it.  Last  sum- 
mer's sun  so  thoroughly  matured  the  wood,  that 
on  one  tree  especially  there  now  hangs  a  capital 
crop  of  useful  sized  fruit.  My  best  late  Pear 
is  the  old  Beurre  Ranee,  a  very  old  tree  on  a 
stable  wall  with  west  aspect.  It  almost  an- 
nually yields  a  good  crop  of  typical  fruit,  but 
the  best  is  from  branches  trained  round  the 
south  corner  of  the  stable.  It  is  fit  for  use  here 
in  March.  Has  "E.  B."  tried  Prince  Consort  ] 
This  is  a  delicious  January  fruit,  somewhat 
irregular  in  form  and  dingy  in  appearance,  but 
cropping  heavily  and  constantly  as  a  cordon  on 
the  Quince  on  a  south  wall. 

What  is  most  essential  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  late  varieties  for  use  during  January, 
February,  and  March.  Last  April  I  tasted 
fruit  of  a  variety  called  Belle  d'Abris,  grown 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  Newton,  Hillside, 
Newark.  The  fruit  was  of  large  size,  greenish 
white  outwardly,  with  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.  He  obtained  the  tree  from  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Should  this 
variety  ever  be  distributed  in  this  country,  it 
will,  I  am  sure,  become  popular  amongst  all 
lovers  of  late  Pears.  J.  CRAwroRD. 

Neivark,  Nolls. 


Raspberry  October  Red.  —This  was  pointed 
out  to  me  recently  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  as  an  excellent  Raspberry  for  autumn 
fruiting.  Autumn  Raspberries  are  much  appre- 
ciated atOunnersbury  ;  consequently  a  systematic 
course  of  treatment  is  adopted.  In  the  case  of 
this  Raspberry  Mr.  Hudson  finds  he  gets  the  best 
returns  by  stopping  the  shoots  at  the  end  of  July. 
If  this  were  not  done  the  eyes  would  remain 
dormant. — A.  Y. 

Influence  of  stock  on  scion. — At  Gunners- 
bury  House  Mr.  Hudt^on  has  Appley  Towers  (Jrape 
grafted  on  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  latter  is  distinctly  traced.  Gros  Maroc 
grafted  on  Foster's  Seedling  is  also  much  improved 
in  flavour.  Not  only  at  Gunnersbury  House  have 
I  seen  the  eff'cct  of  grafting  Gros  Maroc,  but  at 
Hill  Grove,  Kidderminster,  also.  In  this  case  the 
stock  happened  to  be  Madresfield  Court,  and  the 
flavour  of  Gros  M  aroc  was  so  much  improved,  that 
the  gardener  received  orders  from  his  employers 
to  cut  away  the  rod  of  Madresfield  Court  and  de- 
vote its  space  to  another  rod  of  Gros  Maroc. — 
Y.  A.  H. 

Grape  Diamant  Traube. — This  apparently 
very  little-known  (irape  appears  to  be  well 
worthy  of  culture.  I  saw  it  recently  at  Frogmore, 
and  was  given  some  berries  to  taste.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  tasted  a  sweeter  Grape.  In  colour  it 
is  golden  amber,  very  clear  in  the  skin,  without 
spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind.      It  is  not  a  large 


Grape,  but  one  which  I  should  think,  were  it 
better  known,  would  be  much  sought  after  where 
high  flavour  is  considered.  Can  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  tell  us  something  about  it? — A.  Young. 

Grape  Appley  Towers. — I  have  seen  this 
fine  late  Grape  in  two  or  three  gardens,  and  in 
each  instance  I  have  been  much  struck  with  its 
appearance.  Appearance,  however,  is  not  its  most 
important  point,  as  it  has  a  good  constitution,  is 
most  prolific,  and,  what  is  the  most  important,  the 
fruit  is  of  excellent  flavour.  I  am  sure  that  a 
Grape  which  will  take  the  place  of  Gros  Colraan 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  majority  of  fruit 
growers.  In  too  many  instances  the  colour  of 
Gros  Colman  is  very  unsatisfactory,  the  flavour 
also  not  being  cared  for.  Appley  Towers  worthily 
takes  its  place,  being  good  alike  in  every  point 
and  also  easily  grown  and  coloured.  Both  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  and  Spring  Grove 
House,  Isleworth,  Appley  Towers  can  be  seen  in 
capital  condition,  the  berries  in  each  instance 
being  well  coloured  and  of  excellent  flavour.  To 
show  its  prolific  constitution,  Mr.  Hudson  has  a 
rod  carrying  sixteen  bunches.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  this  is  that  the  rod  was  only 
grafted  last  year. — A.  H. 

ISIomordica  mixta  (also  known  as  M.  cochin- 
chinensis,  Botanical  Magazine)  was  shown  in 
splendid  condition  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  its  fruits  were  not 
laid  before  the  fruit  committee.  Presumably  it 
wi  8  entered  in  the  floral  committee's  book  ;  hence 
the  cause  of  transference.  Three  very  fine  fruits 
of  this  Cucurbit  were  borne  upon  successive 
joints  of  the  same  growth,  being  fully  8  inches  in 
length,  5  inches  in  width,  and  of  true  oval 
form.  The  surface  is  densely  covered  with  spine- 
like protuberances  of  the  same  colour  as  the  fruit 
itself,  a  deep  orange  -  red,  extremely  showy. 
These  fruits  had  been  grown  in  a  stove,  where  at 
this  season  of  the  year  they  must  be  most  eft'ecti  ve. 
It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
Cochin  China,  India,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines 
[vide  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"),  having  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country  more  than  seventy  years 
ago.  For  a  large  stove  or  in  a  Victoria  house 
this  handsome  Gourd  should  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion for  climbing  upon  the  roof,  a  little  shade  im- 
parted to  the  latter  house  being  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  Whether  it  be  edible  or 
not  cannot  be  stated.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson  or 
Mr.  Watson  will  inform  the  readers  of  The 
Gardkn  on  this  point. — S. 

Peach  Exquisite. — I  have  known  this  Peach 
for  about  twenty  years.  As  a  fruit  to  look  at  it 
may  be  all  that  "  G.  C."  (p.  356)  says  of  it,  but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  it  does  not  by  any 
means  deserve  the  high  praise  which  he  gives  it. 
Surely  if  it  possessed  the  qualities  as  stated  in  the 
note  in  question,  it  would  long  ere  this  have 
worked  its  way  to  the  front  as  one  of  our  best 
Peaches.  Because  a  fruit  happens  to  show  up 
well  on  the  exhibition  table,  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  now-a-days  to  laud  the  variety  to  the 
skies  as  of  such  superior  excellence,  that  the  inex- 
perienced are  led  away  and  at  once  plant  it,  only  to 
be  disappointed. — A.  Y. 

Packing  fruit. — I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
recent  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  conse- 
quently I  was  interested  in  the  notes  on  "Pack- 
ing Fruit"  by  "Grower"  (p.  355).  I  was  all  the 
more  interested  because  I  had  recently  spent  an 
hour  or  two  leisurely  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
taking  note  of  the  fruit  and  the  methods  of  pack- 
ing adopted.  Except  in  isolated  cases,  I  was 
much  disappointed  in  what  I  saw,  and  could 
hardly  have  imagined  it  possible  that  such  ill- 
assorted  fruit,  and  also  badly  packed,  was  now 
being  sent  into  the  market.  The  Apples  and  also 
Pears  generally  were  poor  samples,  ill-assorted, 
and  .as  a  rule  badly  packed.  When  growers  will 
persist  in  sending  fruit  in  this  state  to  the  market, 
how  can  they  expect  other  than  poor  returns?  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  ill-assorted  and  roughly 
gathered  and  packed  fruit  from  the  home  growers 
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was  the  American  fruit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  growers  will  take  Mr.  Monro's  lecture  t  i 
hta-t.  I  have  every  reaeon  to  bo  satisfied  with 
ny  returns  from  Covent  (iarden  Market  thi< 
eevson,  and  also  know  that  if  the  salesmen  roceivj 
fruit  in  gcod  condition,  this  also  being  of  poo  I 
quality,  they  will  endeavour  to  do  their  best  in 
sjcuring  the  best  price  for  the  grower. — Y.  A.  H. 


CRAPES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

FRUIT  SHOW. 

T.vKEN  as  a  whole,  the  Grapes  at  this  show  were 
excellent.  There  may  not  have  been  quite  so 
many  heavy  bunches,  more  particularly  of  varie- 
ties not  remarkable  for  their  quality.  These  are 
not  wanted  in  private  gardens,  nor  are  the 
fruiterers  fascinated  with  large  bunches  save  for 
special  purposes  and  occasions.  Large  bunches 
of  Urapes  are  better,  it  is  true,  in  a  gentleman's 
household  than  large  Onions,  Carrots,  or  Parsnips. 
In  fiich  there  is  undoubted  skill,  but  it  is  mis- 
directed energy  to  bestow  labour  and  time  where 
the  results  will  not  be  duly  seen  and  properly 
appreciated.  What  was  most  noticeable  through- 
out the  exhibits  in  question  was  the  splendid 
finish  as  regards  colour  and  size  of  berry  ;  better 
could  not  possibly  be  desired  in  hardly  a  single 
instance.  In  the  front  rank  must  be  placed  the 
class  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  better  than  which 
are  seldom  seen  even  in  the  far  north.  Some  even 
who  did  not  get  a  positson  in  the  prize  list  would 
on  man}'  an  occasion  have  won  easily.  The  rich 
amber  colour  of  the  premier  lot  stood  the  exhibi- 
tor in  good  stead,  whilst  the  berries  were  very 
tine,  the  otherwise  good  eft'ect  being  slightly 
marred  by  the  bunches  being  too  much  crowded 
upon  the  board.  The  next  lot  was  grand  bunches, 
but  slightly  deficient  in  colour,  being  well  dis- 
played. In  all,  ten  entries  were  put  forward  in 
this  class.  The  next  Grape  as  regards  quality 
and  general  utilit}',  viz.,  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
was  but  poorly  represented.  It  was  a  little  late 
in  the  season,  perhaps,  to  have  it  at  its  best.  It 
is  not  found  to  give  the  best  results  when  this 
(irape  is  grown  in  a  mixed  house  with  late  kinds. 
The  general  crop  of  H.amburghs  would  be  over  in 
earlier  houses ;  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  given  for  the  poor  display. 

Some  really  superb  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
were  shown  ;  those  who  had  the  courage  to  thin 
the  hardest  had  a  decided  advantage  in  size  of 
berrj'  and  in  colour  also.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  wet  season,  the  way  in  which  this  Grape 
had  been  kept  from  its  predisposed  habit  of 
cracking  was  most  creditable.  Ores  Maroc  also 
stood  out  very  prominently  ;  here  again  the  severe 
thinning,  with  its  consequent  result  of  enormous 
berries,  proved  victorious  over  larger  framed 
bunches.  With  this  (Jrape  the  better  way  is  to 
thin  again  immediately,  or  verj'  soon  after  the 
first  thinning  has  been  com|ileted,  and  it  should 
not  be  done  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  Its  com- 
panion as  regards  size  of  berry,  the  Gros  Colman, 
was  not  so  plentiful,  but  a  few  really  fine  bunches 
were  to  be  seen.  With  many,  no  doubt  this 
Grape,  like  Lady  Downe's,  was  not  sutficiently 
ripe  ;  it  is  not  really  wanted  in  private  gardens 
until  the  end  of  the  j'ear,  when  its  flavour 
is  much  better,  with  less  of  the  earth}'  taste 
to  be  detected.  Black  Alicante  could  scarcely 
have  been  shown  in  finer  colour  and  bloom. 
Some  say  that  it  is  an  easy  enough  matter  to 
colour  this  Grape.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  obtain  the  perfect  finish  in  point  of 
bloom.  This  essential  in  the  case  of  the  best 
appeared  to  be  simply  laid  on.  There  were  but 
few  phenomenal  bunches  of  Alicante,  nor  are  they 
needed  as  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  Alnwick 
Seedling,  although  not  quite  so  plentiful,  was  in 
one  or  two  instances  shown  in  its  best  possible 
form,  colour  and  size  of  berry,  as  well  as  of  bunch, 
being  considered.  After  the  Black  Hamburgh  is 
over,  I  would  rather  eat  this  (irape  than  either 
Alicante  or  Gros  Maroc.  Its  tickle  character  of 
producing  stoneless  berries  is  easily  overcome  by 
artificial  fertilisation,  whilst  it  is  a  sure  cropper. 


In  one  respect  it  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
either  of  the  (!  rapes  just  alluded  to;  it  is  not  so 
tender  in  the  foliage,  being  less  disposed  to  damp 
where  the  moisture  is  excessive,  as  it  often  is  in  a 
late  vinery  that  is  crowded  with  plants  in  the 
early  spring.  I  was  pleased  to  see  West's  St. 
Peter's  shown  so  well  in  one  class,  where  it  ought 
to  have  had  a  prize.  The  exhibitor  in  <iuestion 
deserves  every  credit  for  the  way  in  which  he 
produced  this  rather  fickle  variety.  It  has  a 
knack  of  not  taking  the  second  swelling  with 
some  growers,  even  with  the  best  attention  be- 
stowed upon  it.  After  the  Hamburgh  it  is  the 
best  Grape  for  an  invalid,  being  verj'  refreshing 
and  possessing  a  thin  skin.  Gros  Guillaume, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  exhibition 
(irape  or  to  make  a  special  display  for  mere 
appearance  at  home,  was  shown  remarkably  well, 
quite  large  enough  for  these  purposes  even.  Sin- 
gular to  say,  the  three  best  finished  and  most 
compact  examples  of  it  were  passed  over.  In- 
finitely better  than  the  preceding  were  the  superb 
examples  of  Mrs.  Pince  in  the  class  for  three 
varieties  ;  no  black  (irape  in  the  whole  show  was 
more  deserving  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it 
than  the  two  bunches  in  question.  In  both  colour 
and  berry,  as  well  as  bunch,  these  were  perfect. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  reliable  in  a  general 
way.  The  new  black  Grape,  Appley  Towers,  was 
produced  in  admirable  condition,  and  it  will  yet 
be  seen  in  better  form  still.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience of  it  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  hold  its 
own.  It  keeps  well,  bidding  fair  to  beat  the  Ali- 
cante, one  of  its  parents  ;  it  colours  splendidly 
and  sets  freely,  being  also  of  good  fla\our. 

Of  other  white  Grapes  besides  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Pearson  in  the  premier  exhibit  of  six  kinds.  As  a 
white  Grape  this  was  on  an  eiiuality  with  Mrs. 
Pince,  just  ([uoted.  The  berries  were  as  large  as 
Hamburghs,  the  bunches  large  and  the  colour  un- 
surpassable. It  has  been  shown  good  on  previous 
occasions,  but  never  so  fine  as  on  this.  With  the 
advantage  of  the  Frontignan  flavour,  this  fine 
Grape  should  be  grown  more  than  it  is.  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  in  the  same  exhibit  was  also  most  note- 
worthy, one  bunch  in  particular  being  of  unusual 
size,  heavilyshouldered  andshapely,  withenormous 
berries  almost  as  large  as  the  largest  Gros  Maroc. 
There  was  but  little  trace  of  the  spot  under  the 
skin,  the  most  fatal  point  that  can  be  urged  against 
this  fine-looking  Grape.  One  exhibit  of  Dr.  Hogg 
was  to  be  seen,  and  that  very  much  finer  than  it 
is  usually  produced  :  the  bunches  were  large  and 
the  rich  clear  amber  colour  prevalent.  Compared 
with  some  white  Grapes  Dr.  Hogg  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  the  small  berries,  these  being 
of  the  size  of  the  old  White  Frontignan.  Of  the 
two,  however,  I  prefer  Dr.  Hogg  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  for  eating,  the  flavour  being  of  the 
very  best  Frontignan  type.  Both  Buckland  Sweet- 
water and  Foster's  Seedling  were  shown  well, 
particularly  one  exhibit  of  the  former  in  which  the 
colour  was  very  rich  and  the  bunches  solid.  It 
was,  however,  too  late  in  the  season  to  see  either 
of  these  Grapes  at  their  best,  they  being  better 
for  forcing  than  for  late  keeping.  Golden  (,)ueen 
was  shown  much  better  than  usual,  with  none  of 
that  dirty  look  about  it  which  is  its  frequent 
characteristic  ;  still  I  would  not  be  again  per- 
suaded to  give  it  house  room.  Lady  Hutt,  the 
white  companion  to  Appley  Towers,  was  to  be  seen 
very  good  in  a  miscellaneous  exhibit,  the  bunches 
large,  the  berries  of  average  size  and  the  colour  a 
clear  transparent  pale  amber.  The  proper  posi- 
tion for  this  (irape,  so  fir  as  my  experience  of  it 
has  gone,  is  as  a  late  white  companion  to  (iros 
Colman,  one  of  its  parents.  It  possesses  excellent 
keeping  proiierties. 

Of  other  kinds  either  absent  entirely  or  not  in 
good  condition,  note  may  be  made  of  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  which  I  consider  should  be  admitted  in 
the  Muscat  class  :  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  does 
not  keep  well,  being  almost  more  tickle  than  the 
Madresfield,  which  is  its  all-round  superior  ;  Lad}' 
Downe's,  which  is  not  yet  in  requisition,  being 
still  the  best  keeping  Grape  of  good  quality, 
and    Trebbiano,  which    was    sho^'n  well,  but   it 


c.-in  only  bo  given  a  third  place  for  fpiality,  a 
suitable  companion  to  Groa  Guillaume  and  nothing 
more.  Of  the  Grapes  shown  for  the  packing 
prizes,  Gros  Colman  was  placed  both  first  and 
second  ;  for  this  kind  of  competition  it  and  Gros 
Maroc  are  the  two  best  along  with  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, close  and  compact  bunches  being  most  essen- 
tial. The  awards  were  ([uite  in  accord  with  the 
merits  of  both  lots,  but  the  competition  was  not 
good,  the  wording  of  the  schedule  being  a  tiiBe 
vague,  whilst  some  would  no  doubt  remember  the 
farcical  awards  made  at  a  previous  meeting  at 
Chiswick  some  years  back.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  first  prize  basket  was  all  that  one  could 
desire,  the  only  fault  that  could  be  found  being  in 
the  somewhat  small  base,  thus  being  liable  to 
topple  over  with  care'.ess  ha'  d'ing. 

SorTHRON. 

P.ums  at  the  Crystal  Palice  show.— One 

of  the  ditticulties  with  which  both  judges  and 
exhibitors  have  to  contend  was  once  more  appa- 
rent at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  In 
the  class  for  four  dishes  of  cooking  Plums  the 
first  prize  lot  contained  a  dish  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  This  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a 
good  cooking  Plum,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
classed  as  such  by  any  authority  on  fruit.  In 
the  second  prize  lot.  Prince  Engelbert,  an  un- 
doubtedly good  cooking  kind,  took  the  place  of 
Coe's,  and  should  have  scored  a  strong  point  over 
the  latter  for  colour.  Judges  at  such  a  show 
have  a  task  of  some  magnitude  to  get  through, 
and  often  too  little  time  is  allowed  for  the  work, 
.-o  th.at  a  mistake  is  likely  to  occur  now  and  then, 
but  exhibitors  who  abide  by  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  have  cause  for  complaint.  If  classes  arc 
worth  making,  the  conditions  should  be  worth 
carrying  out  in  accordance  with  accepted  autho- 
rity.— CioRNUBIAN. 

Plum  Belle  de  Louvain. — In  the  "  Notes  on 
Plums''  (p.  353)  no  mem  ion  is  made  of  this  excel- 
lent variety.  Were  I  confined  to  only  one  eaily 
kind  for  cooking  or  for  sale,  I  should  choose  this. 
It  makes  an  excellent  bush  or  standard  tree,  and 
if  allowed  to  have  its  head  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
a  sure  bearer  of  very  fine,  handsome,  and  well 
flavoured  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  clean  and  good 
grower,  very  robust,  and  it  will  succeed  almost 
anywhere.  Splitting  of  the  fruit  in  wet  weather, 
which  is  a  common  fault  with  some  [early  varie- 
ties, I  have  never  found  at  all  prevalent  with  this, 
so  that  it  can  always  be  marketed  in  good  con- 
dition, while  its  handsome  appearance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  command  a  good  price  when  many 
other  kinds  are  a  drug  in  the  market.— J.  C.  T. 

Apple  Egremort  Russet. — It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  those  who  know  the  variety  to  see  it  so 
well  staged  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  fruit 
show.  Most  of  the  Russets  are  of  first-class 
flavour,  but  for  general  excellence  I  question  if 
any  will  ecpial  the  above.  Not  only  is  the  flavour 
good,  but  the  trees  while  in  a  very  young  state 
crop  most  profusely.  Those  who  desire  a  really 
iTood  dessert  Apple  ought  to  make  a  note  of 
Egremont  Russet,  and  they  will  find  it  infinitely 
su'perior  to  many  of  the  more  showy  varieties  and 
very  little  behind  the  famous  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin.— (i.  C. 

Apple  Belle  Pontoise.— This  variety,  as  it 
becomes  better  known,  should  have  a  promising 
future  for  either  private  gardens  or  market  plant- 
ing, as  it  combines  great  size,  fine  colour,  and 
good  keeping  qualities.  It  is  also  a  profuse  bearer. 
So  far  standards  planted  three  years  ago  have  not 
cropped,  as  it  is  too  early  to  expect  fruit,  but  the 
trees  have  formed  strong  and  healthy  heads, 
likely  to  bear  freely  in  the  near  future.  , Small 
bush  trees  have  carried  plenty  of  large  fruit 
from  the  time  of  planting  without  any  signs  of 
distress,  and  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  I 
have  bush  trees  both  on  the  Crab  and  Paradise 
stocks,  and  except  that  those  on  the  former  make 
a  little  more  growth,  no  ditt'erence  can  be  detected 
in  the  crop  or  size  of  the  fruit,  thus  proving  that 
the  \ariety  is  equally  at  home  on  either  stock. 
— W. 
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SEVERN  END. 
The  earliest  reciirded  ancestors  of  the  Lech- 
meres  appear  iu  a  taxation  roll  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  where  we  find  the  names  of  Reginald 
Philip  and  Richard  Lechmere,  of  Hauley. 
Tradition  says  that  the  family  had  been  located 
here  since  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Dr. 
Nash  in  his  "  History  of  Worcestershire"  states 
that  this  family  came  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 
served  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  lands  at  Hanley  not  long  after  the 
Conquest.  From  the  time  of  William  Lechmere 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  we  are  able  to  com- 
pile a  tolerably  correct  pedigree  of  the  family. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  Richard  Lechmere 
married  Joan,  co-heiress  of  John  Whitmore, 
who  had  lands  also  at  Hauley,  and  their  son 
Thomas   married   Eleanor,   daughter  of   Hum- 


made  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  was  a  famous  lawyer,  and  to  him 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
family  up  to  his  time  and  also  for  a  description 
of  Severn  End,  together  with  the  many 
alterations  and  additions  made  by  him.  Judge 
Lechmere  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  in 
the  year  1701.  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Edmund,  who  married  Lucy 
Hungerford,  sister  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford, 
Farley  Castle,  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  1703 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Nicholas  Lech- 
mere, the  second  son  cf  Edmund  Lechmere, 
represented  Appleby,  Cockermouth  and  Tew- 
kesbury in  Parliament.  He  also  held  the 
ofhces  of  Solicitor  -  general.  Attorney  -  general 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
for    life.       As    Attorney-general    he    was    the 
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phrey  Frere,  of  the  Blanketts,  in  the  parish  of 
Claines,  Worcester.  They  had  two  sons  ;  Richard, 
who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Rocke,  of  Ripple,  Worcestershire,  and  Roger,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Archer,  from 
whom  the  Lechmeres  of  Fanhop,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  are  descended.  Although  Richard 
had  a  largo  family,  only  one  son  seems  to  have 
survived,  named  Edmund,  and  he  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Henery  Dyneley,  of 
Charlton,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  Their 
son  Edmund,  who  was  born  in  1577,  married 
Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Overbury  and  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  was  poisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  They  had  a  large  family, 
their  eldest  surviving  son  being  the  well-known 
Nicholas   Lechmere,    who    was    kuiglited    and 


mover  of  the  impeachment  against  Lord 
Derwentwater.  He  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
in  1721  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lechmere  of 
Evesham.  Having  no  children  the  title  became 
extinct  on  his  death.  He  married  in  1719  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  He  died  in  1727.  His  portrait,  three- 
quarters  length,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  collection  at  Rhydd 
Court.  The  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Lechmere 
was  named  Anthony,  who,  like  his  younger 
brother,  was  also  a  lawyer.  He  married  Anne 
Foley,  Stoke  Edith,  iu  the  county  of  Hereford. 
Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  the  present  baronet, 
takes  a  gi-eat  interest  in  the  county.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order  of  St.  John's 
of  Jeru5aleni  and  is  a  great  supporter  of  the 
AniViulance  Society.     He  represents   the   Eve- 


sham division  iu  Parliament.  He  married 
liouisa  Katharine,  daughter  of  John  Haigh,  of 
Whitwell  Hall,  York. 

Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  in  l(i50  found  it  ne- 
cessary, probably  from  old  age  and  decay,  to 
pull  down  and  rebuild  a  part  of  the  old  house  ; 
the  large  kitchen  and  the  spacious  back  rooms 
beyond  it,  with  the  rooms  over  them,  were  then 
erected.  In  1G73  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere  began 
the  most  important  addition  to  the  house  by 
the  erection  of  the  two  wings  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  Green  Court,  as  he  calls  it. 
A  builder  contracted  to  do  the  work  for  £250, 
and  for  the  sum  he  was  to  find  the  materials  and 
make  fit  for  habitation.  At  the  present  time 
the  cost  would  be  more  like  £3000  or  £4000. 
When  these  wings  were  erected  the  house 
was  left  in  almost  the  same  state  as  we  now 
find  it.  The  hall  continues  to  wear  the  same 
aspect  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lech- 
mere. The  large  open  fireplace  still  remains, 
and  on  the  hearth  even  now  immense  logs  of 
wood  are  kept  burning,  as  iu  days  gone  by. 
The  old  armour  and  weapons  in  the  hall  are 
of  the  date  of  Charles  I. ,  and  no  doubt  formed 
part  of  the  accoutrements  of  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  civil  wars.  Both  the  Royalist  and 
Parliamentarian  troops  were  (juartered  in  the 
house  during  those  troublous  times.  The 
dining  room  is  entirely  Oak  -  panelled.  The 
drawing  room  was  formerly  hung  with  white 
embossed  leather.  Some  of  these  leather  hang- 
ings have  been  converted  into  a  large  screen, 
which  is  still  in  use  at  Rhydd  Court.  In  the 
room  immediately  over  the  hall  Sir  Edmund 
is  endeavouring  to  form  by  degrees  a  small 
museum,  which  already  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  objects.  The  west  side  of  the  house 
is  less  regular,  presenting  a  number  of  unequal 
gables  of  black  and  white. 

Severn  End  stands  upon  a  slight  elevation 
overlooking  the  meadows  by  the  side  of  the 
Severn.  The  house  consists  of  a  central  por- 
tion facing  east,  with  two  wings  north  and 
south.  Shut  in  from  the  drive  by  an  iron  pali- 
sade is  a  lawn  with  flower  borders  on  each  side. 
On  the  front  lawn  are  four  very  fine  pyramid 
Yews,  which  have  been  planted  about  twenty- 
four  yeai'S.  These  were  grafted  fourteen  years 
ago  with  the  Golden  Yew.  In  front  of  the  lawn 
is  a  very  nice  Box  hedge,  which  I  planted  sixteen 
years  ago.  This  was  sent  from  A\'liilwell  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  the  present  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere's 
estate.  Iu  the  park.  Sir  Nicholas  Lechmere, 
1041,  began  to  jjlant  a  crescent  of  English  Elms 
on  the  western  side  of  the  house,  and  which  he 
completed  in  1050.  A  few  of  these  trees  still 
remain.  The  avenues  of  young  trees  which 
supply  the  place  of  those  removed  were  planted 
by  the  present  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart., 
about  twenty-six  years  ago.  Where  it  was 
found  po.ssible  the  few  old  trees  remaining  were 
incorporated  with  the  new,  thus  forming  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
There  are  three  avenues  of  trees  ;  one  con- 
sists of  Wych  (Scotch)  Elm,  one  Lime,  and  one 
Lime  and  Horse  Chestnut  mixed. 

The  walls  (over  200  years  old)  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  planted  with  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
Morello  Cherries,  which  grow  well.  The  walks 
are  edg^d  with  Box  10  inches  high  and  1  foot 
wide.  In  this  garden  in  one  corner  Judge 
Lechmere  in  1061  built  himself  a  study.  This 
having  become  much  dilapidated  was  com- 
pletely restored  by  Sir  Edmund  A.  H.  Lech- 
mere, Bart.,  in  1801.  11.  RonBixs. 


Ornithogalum  arabicum. — Is  there  any  way 
of  treating  this  to  induce  it  to  grow  and  flower 
regularly  year  after  year?  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing at  some  bulbs  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  which 
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liave  Iain  in  the  pots  absolutely  dormant  for  the 
past  two  years.  They  are  still  perfectly  sound. 
They  were  shaken  out  in  the  summer  and  for  a 
time  laid  wliero  the  sun  might  bake  them.  They 
oiiijht  now  to  be  sending  up  their  leaves,  but 
tliere  is  no  sign  of  this.  A  few  years  back  I 
dug  up  some  bulbs  that  had  been  two  years 
jilanted  in  a  sunny  border  of  friable  .soil,  where 
thej'  ought  to  have  done  well,  but  not  one  ever 
came  up.  I  moved  some  to  another  place,  but 
with  like  results.  Leaving  the  place,  I  had  no 
further  opportunity  of  observing  how  long  the 
bvdbs  would  remain  doi'mant  and  sound.  It  is 
such  a  handsome  kind  in  bloom,  that  it  is  worth 
while  knowing  the  exact  treatment  required,  and 
its  vagaries  are  rather  curious,  considering  that 
most  of  its  kindred  become  quite  weeds  in  culti- 
vated ground. — A.  H. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  ORANGERY  OR 

COOL  GREENHOUSE. 

There  is  au  inexp'^nsiveness  about  horticulture 
which  recommends  it  to  the  amateur.  So  long 
as  we  recognise  our  limitations  we  may  have  a 
garden  almost  anywhere — in  rooms,  on  the 
window-sill,  in  yards,  and  even  in  cellars — the 
essential  thing  is  that  our  taste  and  care  should 
be  adapted  to  the  space  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. We  have  known  people  who  by  acting 
on  this  principle  have  become  first-rate  cultiva- 
tors of  certain  things,  and  that  without  using 
forcing  ap]iliances  of  ajiy  kind. 

Among  shrubs  fo-  the  cool  greenhouse  we  have 
the  Pomegranate,  Rose  Laurel,  Orange,  Fuch- 
sia, Myrtle,  Camellia — in  fact,  all  those  that 
are  commonly  placed  for  shelter  in  green- 
houses during  the  winter.  For  shrubs  like  these 
the  year  has  two  well  defined  seasons  :  (1)  that 
during  which  they  are  placed  for  shelter  in  the 
orangery  or  the  greenhouse,  or,  in  tlie  absence 
of  these,  some  place  where  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  air,  light,  and  consti'uction  are 
similar  ;  and  (2)  the  summer  (estirule)  season. 
when  they  are  taken  out  into  the  opeu  air  and 
set  in  variously  exposed  situations  in  order 
that  they  may  mature,  i.e.,  develop  root, 
branch,  leaf,  and  sometimes  bloom. 

TnE  Winter  Cultivation. 

From  October  15  plants  intended  for  the 
greenhouse  and  orangery  are  removed  to  jilaces 
specially  or  provisionally  prepared  for  them. 
The  shedding  of  the  leaf  in  certain  species  gets 
rid  of  one  difficulty  in  their  cultivation,  viz., 
that  of  their  preservation  during  the  winter. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  evergreen  shrubs 
which  require  to  be  kept  in  a  well-lighted  place 
and  constantly  watered.  Shrubs  therefore 
which,  like  Fuchsias  and  Pomegranates,  shed 
their  leaves  can  during  winter  be  conveniently 
kei)t  in  any  dark  place,  such  as  a  cellar  or  wooden 
shed,  and  in  their  case  watering  will  scarcely  be 
required  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  for  shrubs  which  require 
special  winter  cultivation,  the  temperature  of 
the  orangery  will  be  necessary,  or  something 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  4°  and  a  maximum 
of  12"  centigr.ide.  Some  kinds,  however,  will 
be  found  to  withstand  a  frost  even  several 
degrees  below  zero,  like  the  Rose  Laurel,  which 
will  often  withstand  a  temperature  of  5°  to  6° 
centigrade  without  inconvenience. 

As  regards  giving  water  in  winter,  the  ques- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult ;  in  fact,  almost  im- 
possible to  answer  precisely,  as  the  quantity  and 
the  frequency  of  this  depend  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  surroumiinga  of  the  slirub  and  its 
nature.     In  places  naturally  dry  more  frequent 


watering  is,  of  course,  required  than  where 
dampness  [)revails,  but  this  rule  is  in  jiractice 
frequently  neglected,  owing  to  the  mania  for 
imitation,  ami  with  deplorable  results. 

Altliough  tlie  dciciduous  sliruljs  scarcely  need 
water  at  all  during  the  winter,  it  is  nevertheless 
indispensable  for  evergreen  shrubs.  Yet  even 
hero  we  shall  have  to  make  a  distinction.  For 
instance,  the  Orange  tree,  requires  more  waler 
than  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Myrtle  more  than  the 
Pi'oteas. 

In  the  majority  of  orangeries  and  greenhouses 
the  plants  are  watei-ed  every  two  or  three  weeks 
during  winter,  and  daily  afterthe  month  of  Ai>ril, 
It  is  commoidy  .said  that  more  is  to  be  feared  frcun 
too  much  water  than  from  too  little.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  accepted  literally.  Peo])le 
will)  cultivate  Orange  trees,  for  instance,  are 
able  to  tell  us  that  want  of  water,  which  is 
always  prejudicial  to  this  tree,  may  even  result 
in  a  com)jlete  loss  of  leaf  in  extreme  cases. 
Besides,  there  are  two  excellent  plans  for 
avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  too  abundant  water- 
ing, the  former  of  which  is  to  plant  in  .soils 
whicli  allow  the  water  to  run  away  freely  ;  the 
second  is  to  use  boxes  with  sides  that  can  be 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  roots  to 
be  inspected. 

Having  given  12°  centigrade  as  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  that  will  be  required  in  the 
orangery,  we  may  further  state  that  where  the 
outside  temperature  is  8°  or  10°,  it  is  necessary 
to  ventilate  the  orangery. 

Summer  Cultivation. 

After  April  15,  and,  if  possible,  during  cloudy 
weather,  all  plants  in  the  orangery  and  green- 
house are  transferred  to  places  outside  where 
the  aspect  is  favourable.  The  pots,  especially 
.small  ones,  will  have  to  be  plunged,  or,  at  least, 
soil  must  be  heaped  round  them  up  to  tlie  rims, 
as  this  keeps  them  cool,  which  is  u.seful  for 
keeping  the  roots  in  good  condition.  No  doulit 
if  we  make  up  our  mind  to  water  the  plants 
always  when  necessary  these  jirecautions  may 
be  omitted,  but  in  that  case  we  shall  have  to 
water  daily  and  oftener  twice  than  once.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  if  the  plants  are  in  pots 
or  boxes  we  shall  have  occasionally  to  give  some 
manure,  and  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  found 
to  produce  surprising  results.  This  is  the  Bel- 
gian method,  and  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
results  is  that  it  enables  us  to  postpone  the  re- 
potting of  the  plants  and  permits  of  the  em- 
ployment of  small  pots  and  boxes  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  trees.  So  in  the  nurseries, 
<bc. ,  of  Ghent  and  France,  too,  we  often  see 
Laurels  with  heads  more  than  a  yard  in  width, 
whil.st  the  tubs  they  are  in  scarcely  measure  "20 
inches  in  diameter.  Under  such  conditions  the 
plants  thrive  for  years  without  enlargement  of 
the  tubs  or  change  of  soil,  thanks  to  feeding 
with  some  manure. 

Repotting  and  Boxing. 

We  have  just  seen  how  it  may  be  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  possible  to  jjostpone  this 
operation.  It  is  necessary,  however,  esjjecially 
in  the  case  of  young  plants.  As  regards  the 
time  for  this  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  Pome- 
granates and  all  leaf-shedding  plants,  it  would 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  plants  which  retain  their 
foliage,  the  spring  (March  and  Aiiril),  when 
vegetation  has  actively  i-ecommenced,  is  the 
proper  time.  For  these  jilants  the  month  of 
August  also  has  been  recommemied,  and  rightly 
so,  because  then  the  sap,  permeating  all  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  is  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
necessity  for  drainage  and  the  employment  of 


proper  soils,  which  ought,  moreover,  tf)  be  as 
light  as  possible,  in  order  to  obviate  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  too  abundant  watering. — 
li>i-iie  J/ortinli'. 


Salvia  splendens.— For  a  few  weeks  before 

the  Chrysanthemum  se.ison  has  commenced  there 
is  sometimes  a  dilHculty  in  providing  a  satisfac- 
tory variety  of  bloom  for  tlie  greenhouse,  and  at 
this  period  there  are  few  things  that  can  be  more 
strongly  recommended  than  the  Salvi.-is.  To  pro- 
vide blue  we  have  the  tall,  elegant  and  free- 
blooming  S.  azurea,  and  for  dee])  rose  there  is  S. 
Bethelli,  but  brighter  than  either  is  S.  splendens, 
a  species  whose  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  have  a 
singularly  enlivening  effect  in  early  October.  One 
great  point  in  favour  of  this  Salvia  is  the  length 
of  time  it  remains  in  beauty.  After  the  corolla 
has  dropped  the  calyx  still  i)erei8ts,  and  being  of 
as  bright  a  colour  as  the  corolla,  renders  the  spikes 
attractive  long  after  those  of  other  species  would 
be  quite  past.  For  placing  on  shelves,  the  variety 
com|)acta,  a  form  about  half  the  height  of  the 
ordinary  one,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  its 
flowers  are  equally  plentiful  and  brightly  col- 
oured.— B. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora. — E%'er 
since  the  middle  of  August  I  have  been  picking 
a  nice  lot  of  bloom  from  a  few  plants  of  this 
variety  that  are  growing  in  a  cold  pit,  and  hope 
to  continue  for  some  time  yet  if  the  glass  is  kept 
sufiiciently  well  covered  at  night  to  prevent  frost 
getting  at  the  flowers.  The  same  plants  have 
been  grown  now  for  the  last  six  years,  and  give  a 
capital  return  for  a  minimum  of  labour  expended. 
A  crop  of  Potatoes  is  taken  from  the  frame  in 
May.  The  Bouvardias  are  then  planted  in  the 
same  soil  that  the  Potatoes  grew  in.  The  frame 
is  kept  rather  clos"?  for  a  few  days  until  the  Bou- 
vardias have  commenced  to  make  new  roots.  The 
lights  eventually  are  removed,  fully  exposing  the 
plants,  which  induces  them  to  grow  stocky.  The 
lights  are  not  again  required  until  the  first  week 
in  October,  or  sooner  if  an  early  frost  should 
threaten.  The  plants  are  taken  up  when  done 
flowering,  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  vinery  during 
the  winter.  In  spring  the  last  year's  shoots  are 
cut  down  to  within  an  eye  or  so  of  the  base.  New 
growth  is  encouraged  steadily,  the  plants  oc- 
cupying a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  warm 
house.  The  shoots  are  topped  twice,  the  plants 
being  gradually  hardened  and  planted  out  as  noted. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  to  the  roots  and 
over  the  leaves  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  in 
summer. — E.  M. 

Nerines  at  The  Dell.— At  The  Dell,  Eghani, 
were  to  be  seen  quite  recently  801)  fully  expanded 
spikes  of  Nerine  coruscans,  as  many  as  fifteen 
being  counted  on  the  largest  plant.  Such  a  mass 
of  Nerines  m  full  flower  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 
The  brilliancy  of  such  a  mass  tA  colour  as  these 
plants  produced  may  be  readily  imagined  by  any- 
one acquainted  with  this  handsome  greenhouse 
flowering  bulbous  plant.  I  was  informed  that 
this  stock  was  raised  from  one  potful  of  bulbs 
obtained  twenty  j'ears  ago. — A.  Young. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. — One  of  the  brightest 
features  in  the  stove  just  now  is  the  rich  purple 
blossoms  of  this  Tillandsia.  It  is  in  no  way  a  new- 
plant,  having  been  introduced  from  the  Andes  of 
Peru  in  1.S67,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  it  always  realise  a  good 
price.  There  is  more  than  one  form  in  cultiva- 
tion, a  very  desirable  one  being  that  known  as 
T  Lindeni  vera.  The  foliage  of  this  is  narrow, 
dark  green  and  disposed  in  a  very  regular  manner 
on  all  sides,  thus  forming  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
specimen.  The  flower-spike,  which  springs  from 
the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves,  is  from  8  inches 
to  111  inches  high,  the  greater  part  being  clothed 
with  two  opposite,  closely  imbricated  rows  of 
bracts  of  a  clear  deep  pink  colour.  Owing  to 
these  bracts  the  upper  part  of  the  flower-stem  is 
thus  flattened  out  to  a  width  of  3  inches  or  more, 
and  it  is  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts  that  the 
rich  purple  flowers  are  produced.  Though  the 
individual  blooms  do  not  last  very  long,  a  succes- 
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sion  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  while  the  bracts 
remain  bright  and  fresh  for  months.  Like  many 
other  Bromeliads,  this  Tillandsia  is  not  difficult 
to  cultivate,  but  it  is  not  a  vigorous  rooting  sub- 
ject, so  that  good  drainage  must  be  ensured  and 
overpotting  guarded  against.  Good  fibrous  peat 
suits  it  well.  Though  this  class  of  plants  is  not 
at  all  popular,  some  members  of  it  are  very  attrac- 
tive just  now,  for  besides  Tillandsia  Lindeni  we 
have  the  \-ellow  and  red  Vriesia  brachystachys, 
the  brightly  coloured  .lichmea  fulgens  and  some 
of  the  newer  French  hybrids,  in  the  production  of 
which  Vriesia  brachystachys  or  psittacina  has 
played  a  part. — H.  P. 

Justicia  calycotrich.a. — The  genus  Justicia 
is  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  .spoken  of  as 
a  large  and  most  confused  genus,  and  to  this  re- 
mark no  one  will,  I  think,  take  any  e.xception,  for 
most  of  those  that  are  commonly  giown  are  re- 
ferred to  some  other  genus.  Thus  one  just  now 
beautifully  in  flower  under  the  name  of  J.  calyco- 
tricha  is  also  known  as  Schaueria  calycotricha ;  the 
purple-flowered  J.  speciosa  that  blooms  later  on 
is  a  Peristophe,  while  others  are  included  in  the 
genera  Jacobinia,  Cyrtanthera,  and  Dianthera. 
That  at  the  heading  of  this  note — J.  calycotricha 
— is,  like  many  other  of  the  flowering  Acanthads, 
an  upright-growing,  sparely-branched  plant,  and 
the  blossoms  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters.  In 
this  the  individual  blooms  are  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  but,  being  borne  in  crowded  clusters, 
they  are  very  attractive.  The  showiest  part  of 
the  inflorescence  is,  however,  furnished  by  the 
calyx  segments,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and,  as 
in  the  flowers,  of  a  yellow  tint,  so  that  a  well- 
flowered  plant  is  very  prett3',  added  to  which  it 
is  of  a  colour  but  little  represented  among  stove- 
flowering  plants.  The  flowering  season  of  this 
Justicia  is  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  about  seventy  years  ago.  At  one 
time  it  was  generally  grown,  but,  in  common  with 
many  other  beautiful  stove-flowering  plants,  it 
declined  in  popularity  when  the  rage  for  plants 
with  foliage  distinctions  set  in  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  or  thereabouts.  The  different  Acan- 
thads are,  as  a  rule,  of  easy  propagation  and  cul- 
ture, and  this  forms  no  exception.  Old  plants  are 
in  all  cases  liable  to  run  up  thin  and  naked  at  the 
base,  hence  the  most  satisfactorj-  method  is  to 
propagate  a  few  young  ones  from  cuttings 
and  grow  them  on  freely.  They  may  be  stopped 
once,  or  in  some  cases  twice,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  finest  heads  of 
blossoms  are  borne  on  the  most  vigorous  shoots  ; 
hence  no  more  pinching  should  be  resorted  to  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  the}'  will  not 
be  too  tall  some  of  them  maj-  be  allowed  to  run 
up  without  stopping,  and  in  this  wa}'  the  finest 
heeids  will  be  produced. — H.  P. 


PLANTS  FOR  AX  UXHEATED 
CONSERVATORY. 

I  HAVE  a  large  conservatory  attached  to  the 
house  looking  north  and  north-west.  It  is  to  be 
absolutely  unheated.  I  therefore  want  to  know 
what  creepers  and  plants  would  be  suitable  for  it, 
so  that  in  the  winter  it  would  not  be  an  ej'esore 
to  look  at  from  the  drawing-room,  which  opens 
and  looks  into  it. — M.  Pv. 

*,*  Such  a  house  with  an  aspect  looking  north 
and  north-west  could  be  used  for  and  be  made 
effective  with  plants  that  are  in  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  country  grown  out  of  doors  entirely. 
Such  as  these  would  be  decidedly  preferable  to 
running  risks  with  subjects  of  a  doubtful  consti- 
tution. Camellias,  which  are  often  classed  with 
greenhouse  plants,  i.n.,  with  plants  that  are  kept 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of  at  least  3,")",  could 
safely  be  used  for  training  against  a  wall,  for  which 
purpose  the}'  are  well  suited,  the  better  plan 
being  to  plant  them  out  if  possible  ;  in  fact,  nearly, 
if  not  (|uite,  all  the  plants  in  such  a  house  should 
be  planted  out  for  the  sake  of  better  protection  at 
the  roots,  for  it  is  an  established  fact  that  plants 


in  pots  suS'er  from  cold  and  frost,  relatively  speak- 
ing, more  sjieedily  than  when  so  treated.  An- 
other excellent  subject  for  such  a  house  would  be 
Magnolia  conspicua,  or  the  Yulan.  Another 
would  be  the  Ceanothus  in  variety,  or  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans,  which  out  of  doors  flowers  in 
midwinter,  would  suit.  The  hardier  of  the 
Vines,  as  the  Sweetwater  and  the  Muscadine  sec- 
tions, two  trusty  kinds  being  Royal  Muscadine 
and  Chasselas  Vibert,  would  not  only  look  well, 
but  give  fair  prospects  of  a  return  in  fruit.  If  a 
black  Grajie  were  tried,  it  should  be  Esperione, 
which  is  the  best,  being  preferable  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh  for  tlie  purpose.  Passiflora  Cfcridea, 
the  blue  Passion  Flower,  and  Constance  Eliott, 
its  white  form,  could  also  be  strongly  recom- 
mended, this  and  the  Vines  being  best  adapted 
for  the  roof.  Of  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  best  of 
all  would  be  Chama>rops  Fortunei,  which  is  prac- 
tically hardy  in  the  locality  in  (question.  It  is  a 
noble  plant,  thriving  best  in  an  open  border  rather 
than  in  a  pot.  Phormium  tenax,  or  the  New 
Zealand  Flax,  will  stand  outside  in  safety  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  in  this  case  it  should  be  safe  under 
glass.     Aralia  Sieboldi  would   be  perfectly  safe, 


stUl  more  effective.     To  succeed  well  the  temperature 
must  be  high  and  moibt. — A.  Y. 

Clothing  back  -wall  of  stove.— In  ad.Ution 
to  the  subjects  nameJ  by  Mr.  Burrell  (p.  311)),  I  find 
the  fnllowing  most  serviceable.  Caladiumsaree*ijeciully 
suitable.  Grown  iu  this  way  they  are  almost  ever- 
green. Fittonia  argyroneura  and  Gymnostachyuni  Ver- 
schatfelti  are  both  excellent  for  the  purpose,  forming 
a  really  good  contrast  with  otlier  thiugs-  Pellionia 
pulohra,  Diefifenbachia  Bausei  and  Aralia  Chabrieri  are 
also  suitable.  A  few  patches  of  Ficus  repens,  too,  are 
useful.— E.  M. 


Grape  Hyacinths  {Muscari). 

and  should  be  one  of  the  chosen  ones.  Bambusa 
Metake  would  be  the  best  of  the  Bamboos. 
Araucaria  excelsa  would  possibly  stand.  Of 
Ferns,  the  best  of  the  British  kinds  should  be 
chosen,  with  hardy  exotics,  as  Woodwardia  radi- 
cans.  The  two  chief  points  to  observe  are  to 
plant  out  and  never  to  give  any  air  during  or  im- 
mediately after  a  frost.  At  such  times  the  thaw- 
ing should  proceed  leisurely,  with  no  sudden 
change  or  exposure  to  keen,  cutting  winds. — J.  H. 


SHOUT  XOTES.— STOVE  A-  GREENHOUSE. 


Asparagus  retrofraetus  arboreus. — This 
AsfaraiTus  1  was  much  struck  Avith  at  Burford  Lodge, 
it  being  quite  ditl'erent  in  every  way  from  the  oibor 
species  gt^nerally  cultivated.  Mr.  White  informed  me 
that  it  was  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  was  preferred 
to  any  other.  It  is  a  stove  species,  consequently  re- 
quires more  warmth  tlun  A.  piumoaus. — A.  Y. 

Cyrtodeira  falgida. — This  is  very  pretty  grow- 
ing in  one  of  the  warm  Orchid  houses  at  Burford 
Ludge  .amongst  the  cinders  with  which  the  staging  is 
surfaced.  Even  when  not  in  iiower  Cyriodeira  fulgida 
is  very  pretty,  but  now  the  trailing  fctems  are  sur- 
mounted   with    the    vermilion-coloured   blooms  it  is 
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GRAPE  HYACINTHS. 

Now,  when  the  culture  of  spring  flowers  is  on 
the  increase,  and  when  people  are  getting  tii'ed 
of  glaring  colours,  attention  may  well  be  directed 
to  Grape  Hyacinths,  of  which  the  annexed  cut 
represents  a  charming  group.  So  handsome, 
indeed,  are  tliey  wlien  tastefully  massed  and 
so  free-tiowering,  that  they  ought 
to  be  seen  iu  every  garden.  Their 
flower-spikes  also  keep  fresh  for 
a  considerable  time  after  being 
cut.  .  For  bare,  flat,  or  exposed 
situations  iu  the  wild  garden, 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees, 
where  even  Ivy  lia.s  a  difficulty 
in  growing,  and  for  bordering 
clumps  of  fivergreeus,  Ac. ,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Grape  Hyacinths. 
In  ordinary  borders  they  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  at  home,  and 
the  richer  and  freer  the  soil  the 
more  rapid  will  be  their  increase 
by  means  of  offsets  from  the  bulbs. 
They  ripen  seed  freely,  too,  and 
therefore  the  stock  may  also  be 
increased  in  that  way,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  lifting  or 
disturbing  established  bulbs.  Au- 
tumn, say  from  October  onwards, 
may  be  considered  the  planting 
season,  but  the  later  this  is  delayed 
the  less  chance  will  there  be  of 
failure. T.  P. 

Polygonum   cymosum. — This 
is    the    correct   name   of    the   very 
_  handsome    Knotweed   described    in 

The  Garden  a  few  weeks  back 
under  the  name  of  P.  complex  um. 
It  is  an  Indian  species,  as  yet  un- 
common, but  one  that  will  certainly 
be  much  appreciated  when  better  known.  It  has 
wonderful  lasting  qualities,  and  wet  weather  does 
not  interfere  with  it.  At  the  present  time  the 
plants  are  much  more  profuse  in  bloom  than  w  hen 
it  was  previously  noted.  At  that  time  it  was 
growing  and  blooming,  but  now  growth  is  com- 
pleted the  shoots  are  .">  feet  in  height,  and  the 
upper  part  consists  of  numerous  flat  cymes  bearing 
myriads  of  little  blossoms  of  the  purest  white.  It 
is  certainly  by  far  the  handsomest  of  all  the  tall 
Knotweeds.  Some  of  the  flowering  shoots  cut  and 
taken  indoors  lasted  fresh  for  a  week. 

Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Sinkey. — I  had  not  in- 
tended writing  more  about  this  Sweet  Pea  until 
the  notes  from  Mr.  Eckford  and  Mr.  Brotherston 
appeared  in  The  Garden  (p.  3tio).  In  the  articles 
in  question  they  both  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  my  plants  are  both  starved  and  exhaustetl, 
and  hence  they  produce  pink-tinged  blossoms 
instead  of  white.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
method  of  culture  will  alter  the  colour  of  any 
naturally  pure  white  flower.  Why  are  not  the 
blooms  of  Emily  Henderson  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land tinged  with  pink  the  same  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Sankey  ?  Both  of  these  are  growing  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as   Mrs.   Sanke}',   and   they 
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have  never  exhibited  a  trace  of  colour.  As  show- 
in;:;  how  Uttle  foundation  there  is  for  the  asser- 
tion that  my  plants  are  starved  or  exhausted,  I 
may  say  that  tlie  plant-i  of  Mrs.  Sankey  are  8  feet 
S  inc'.ics  high,  with  side  shoots  r>  feet  long  :  they 
oommencci  to  flower  in  June,  and  have  done  so 
without  intermission  ;  even  at  the  present  tinie 
(Ootoher  -22)  t'ley  are  still  in  bloom.  The  first 
blooms  opened  in". lune  with  the  pink  tin^e  com- 
plained cf,  and  they  have  always  had  this  fault.  I 
like  Mrs.  Sankey  as  a  Sweet  Pea,  but  when  it  is 
lauded  up  as  the  best  white  kind,  then  I  think 
it  is  time  to  give  my  experience  of  it,  so  that  others 
may  not  be  deceived  who  grow  it  next  year.  I 
have  long  since  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is 
worthless  as  a  white-flowered  variety,  especially 
when  we  have  such  good  kinds  as  the  two  named 
and  the  newer  Blanche  Burpee.  Herewith  I  en- 
close for  your  inspection  a  piece  of  the  side  shoot 
alluded  to  above.— E.  M. 

*»*  We  have  seen  on  the  most  luxuriant  plants 
of  Mrs.  Sankey  the  flowers  tinged  with  pink, 
while  in  the  ease  of  Emily  Henderson  grown 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  given  the 
same  treatment  in  every  way  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  pink  in  the  flowers.— Ed. 


THE   MARTAGON   LILY    AND    ITS 

VARIETIES. 

The  horticulturists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  acc|uainted  with  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties of  Lilium  Blartagou  (L.),  which  since  their 
time  have,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  gardens,  having  been  super- 
seded by  the  numerous  introductions  of  uew 
kinds  of' Lilies  of  exotic  origin.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  understand  the  total  disappearance 
of  .some  forms  of  this  Lily,  the  de.scriptions  and 
figures  of  which,  surviving  the  cessation  of  their 
<;ulture,  testify  to  their  great  beauty  and  pecu- 
liar grace.  Take,  for  instance,  the  variety 
named  L.  Martagon  imperiale  moschatum, 
which  was  figured  and  described  by  Weinmann 
in  1742  ("  Phytantho.sa,"  p.  280,  pi.  657,  fig.  A). 
This  variety  ap])ears  to  have  been  of  Swiss 
origin,  and  sometimes  bore  more  than  100 
snow-white  flowers,  having  a  somewhat  musky 
odour  and  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  spike,  the 
lowermost  flowers  of  which  were  arranged  in 
several  whorls.  The  double-ilow-ered  varieties 
of  tliis  Lily  have  likewise  almost  entirely  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  We  learn  from  Miller's 
"Gardener's  Dictionary"  (8th  edition,  1708) 
that  there  were  two  of  these,  one  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  the  other  with  flowers  of  the 
same  colour  as  those  of  the  typical  plant.  At 
the  present  time,  horticulturists  (at  least  in 
Aastria)  are  beginning  to  take  a  revived  interest 
in  the  varieties  of  this  Lily,  a  movement  wliich 
has  suggested  to  Dr.  Gtinther  Beck  von  Man- 
nagetta,  editor  of  the  Revue  de  la  Societe 
li'UvrticnUiire  (>c  Vienue,  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing a  connected  account  of  all  the  varieties  of 
this  fine  plant  as  they  have  been  described  by 
various  writers.  This  account  we  here  repro- 
duce in  a  very  abbreviated  form,  want  of  space 
compelling  us  to  omit  the  greater  part  of  the 
references  to  books  and  figures. 


Varieties  of  Lilium  Martagon  (L.). 

(A)  LiNNEANU.M  (0.  Beckl. — Perianth  light  or 
dark  purple,  sometimes  pink  ;  spots  on  the  inside 
darker  than  those  outside  and  sometimes  margined 
with  rings  of  a  lighter  hue ;  outside  of  the  peri- 
anth often  green.  Peduncle  purple  or  green,  but 
streaked  and  dotted  with  purple. 

This  division  comprises  the  forms — ■ 
(a)  TYi'icu.M,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  glabrous 
or  nearly  so.  This  was  formerly  mentioned  by 
Virgil  under  the  name  of  Hyacmthus  ferrugineus, 
and  was  figured  by  Fuchs  in  15-12  as  Asphodelus 
fcemina  and  by  Boeck  as  Hyacinthus  poetarum. 


Under  the  title  of  "  Lilium  montanum  sive  sil- 
vestre,  ii.,"  it  was  described  by  Clusius,  who  found 
it  near  Preben-sur-la-Drau.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  very  conmion  on  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Balkan 
range. 

(ft)  iiiRsuTrM  (Miller).  —  Stem  more  or  less 
pilose.  Leaves  mostly  glabrous  on  the  upper  part 
and  very  pilose  underneath.  This  form  was  also 
described  by  Clusius.  It  is  quite  as  common  as 
the  glabrous  variety,  but  prefers  a  lower  eleva- 
tion for  its  habitat. 

(7)  I'i.ENfM  (Miller),  "Gardeners'  Dictionary," 
ed.  S  (1768). 

(B)  sANoniNEO-PURPUREUM  (G.  Beck).— Peri- 
anth spotted  on  the  inside,  a  characteristic  errone- 
ously given  to  the  figure  of  L.  dalmaticum  in  the 
"  Flore  des  Serres,"  xx.  (1874),  pi.  2127.  Area  of 
geographical  distribution  :  Herzegovina,  on  the 
promontories  of  Velez,  near  Mostar  ;  Ualmatia, 
near  Mui5  (not  far  from  .Spalatro). 

(C)  Cattani.«  (Visiani). — Perianth  without  any 
spots,  dots,  or  prominences  on  the  outside  ;  colour 
of  a  deep  purplish  blood -red.  Found  in  Dalmatia, 
at  Velebit,near  Mufi,  above  Spalatro,  and  at  Orjen, 
near  Cattaro  :  in  Herzegovina,  on  Mount  Gliva, 
near  Trebinje,  and  at  Ljubinja,  near  Konjica  ;  in 
Montenegro,  at  Perusica,  and  Dol,  below  the  Kom. 
Herr  Maly  h.ad  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the 
Belvedere  at  Vienna  some  plants  of  this  form 
found  in  Dalmatia.  These  attained  a  great  height, 
and  had  stems  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  bear- 
ing four  whorls  of  leaves,  the  lowermost  whorl 
containing  twenty-two  leaves.  The  uppermost 
whorls  were  imperfect.  Two  flower-stems  bore 
each  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  rather  long 
peduncles.  In  this  and  the  preceding  variety  the 
peduncles  are  longer,  straighter  and  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  other  varieties.  In  Herzegovina 
this  peculiarity  is  also  observed  in  the  case  of 
normally-coloured  flowers,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
a  common  characteristic  of  the  southern  varieties 
of  L.  Martagon. 

(D)  RosEUM  (G.  Beck).— Flowers  pink  or  fle.sh- 
coloured  and  without  dots  or  spots.  Clusius 
(1.j83),  Boerhave  (1727)  ;  Weinmann  (1742)  givesa 
superb  figure  of  this  variety  in  pi.  Ii.')8  of  his 
"  Phytanthosa."  This  variety  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  stations  as  the  typical  [ilant. 

(E)  ALBIFLORUM  (Vukot. ).—Flowers  white,  often 
shaded  with  pink  on  the  outside  when  in  bud  :  in- 
side marked  with  pink  spots  and  dots.  Peduncles 
green  and  mostly  without  spots,  rarely  purple. 
Mentioned  by  Clusius  as  occurring  near  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mein  ("  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia 
anno  1601").  Weinmann  gives  a  figure  of  it,  pi. 
657.  Discovered  by  Vukotinivic  near  Agram. 
Seen  by  Benary  in  the  forests  of  Thuringia. 

(F)  ALBCM,  Jenkins  (The  CiARDEX,  1893,  Oct.- 
Xov.,  p.  325  and  figure). — Equally  ornamental  as 
the  preceding  form.  Mr.  Jenkins  had  167  flowers 
from  two  bulbs  ;  some  stems  carried  forty-two  and 
forty-nine  flowers.  Clusius,  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  had  obtained  this  v.ariety  from  Jean 
Boi,ssot,  of  "Brussels.  At  Frankfort  the  citizens 
used  to  cultivate  it  very  commonly  in  their  gar- 
dens. For  a  splendid  figure  of  it  see  Weinmann, 
pi.  657. 

The  variety  imperiale  moschatum  of  Wein- 
mann has  been  already  described.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared  from  cul- 
tivation. In  conclusion,  the  author  observes  that 
most  of  the  varieties  here  described  ^vould,  if 
their  culture  was  revived  at  the  present,  justify 
the  remark  made  by  Boeck  about  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  have  in  one's  garden  the  various 
forms  of  the  Martagon  Lily. — I.  Vilbouciie- 
viTC'H,  iu  Heme;  Hoiticole. 


hanging  baskets  in  greenhou.ses  and  rooms  in 
preference  to  the  usual  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
and  such  things  one  is  accustomed  to  see.  The 
trailing  shoots  are  smothered  with  large  pure 
white  flowers,  which  remain  in  beauty  over  a 
long  season.  Theie  is  no  troubli-  in  growing  the 
plant,  as  ordinary  soil,  which  must  be  kept  mo- 
derately moist,  suflices.  Cuttings  strike  readily 
and  insects  are  not  troublesome.  This  beautiful 
Hellflower  seems  to  be  more  grown  by  cottagers 
than  amateurs,  but  it  should  be  seen  in  all 
gardens. 


meadow  Saffrons  and  autumn  Crocuses. 

— The  fine  autumn  we  have  had  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  has  suited  these  flowers  well.  Such  fine 
Meadow  Saffrons  as  Colchicum  speciosum  rubrum, 
C.  s.  maximum,  andC.  byzantinum  have  been  very 
beautiful.  The  double  white  and  double  purple 
forms  of  C.  autumnale  have  also  been  delightful. 
The  finest  of  all  has  been  C.  Sibthorpi.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  chequered  forms,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  with  strong  stems.  The  Crocuses  have 
iDeen  and  are  extremely  beautiful.  C.  pulehellus 
is  a  charming  flower,  and  collected  bulbs  vary  in 
shade  of  colour  from  white  to  lilac.  C.  Clusianus, 
purple  ;  C.  zonatus,  lilac  ;  C.  speciosus  and  several 
others  are  very  pretty  too,  and  other  species  will 
keep  up  the  succession  until  the  Dutch  varieties 
come  into  flower  in  spring. — S.  Arnott,  Carne- 
thoi'iij  hi/  Dumfries,  X.B. 


Campanula    isophylla    alba.— This    is    so 

beautiful  in  many  cottage  windows  just  now  in 
the  southern  counties,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  H.astings  and  Eastbourne,  that  one 
may  well  make  a  note  of  it.  It  is  a  remarkably 
useful  window  plant,  and  should   be   grown  for 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  diffusus  Combefishacre. — By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  I  am  put  in  pos- 
session of  this  charming  variety  under  the  above 
name.  It  was  raised  in  his  garden,  and  I  fancy 
that  in  a  little  time  it  will  lake  a  front  place,  in 
the  first  place  because  of  its  purity  and  beauty, 
and  secondly  because  of  its  bushy  and  dwarf 
habit.  The  habit  is  diffusely  branched  and  every 
little  twig  is  full  of  blossom.  The  heads  are  of  a 
rosy  lilac,  and  of  a  diameter  scarcely  covered  by 
a  shilling.  The  disc  is  of  a  ro.sy  red  colour,  quite 
distinct  from  the  rosy  brown  of  other  varieties  of 
its  group.     For  cutting  it  is  effective. 

Rosa  Wicliuriana. — This  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  constant  bloomer  from  midsummer  tiU 
frosts  come.  At  the  present  time  it  is  so  furnished 
with  buds  as  to  enable  one  to  forecast  a  month's 
flowers  did  the  weather  permit.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  short  growths  springing  from  the  axils 
of  the  large  stem  leaves.  A  strong  creeper  and 
unsuited  for  climbing. 

Geranium  lancastriense  sanguinenm.  — 
This  is  at  once  one  of  our  commonest  and  most 
useful  late  summer  plants.  In  October  in  a  sunny 
position  the  older  leaves  become  brilliant  yellow 
and  scarlet,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the 
younger  stems  bearing  numerous  big  bright 
crimson  blossoms.  The  habit  is  neat,  though  some- 
what rampant. 

Epimedium  alpinum. — This  native  species  is 
\vell  worth  cultivation  for  its  foliage  at  all  periods, 
as  well  now  as  when  the  tender  green  is  mottled 
with  leather-brown  in  spring.  Just  now  the  old 
leaves  are  lemon-yellow,  more  or  less  clouded  or 
streaked  with  scarlet.  Such  charming  bits  of 
colour,  even  if  short-lived,  are  desirable. 

Aster  hybridus  nanus. — This  plant  is  1  foot 
high  and  simpl3-  loaded  with  flowers,  that  change 
from  pale  mauve  to  other  tints  of  more  or  less 
white  and  blue.  It  doubtless  has  some  relation- 
ship to  A.  versicolor,  but  what  a  difl'erence  in 
habit  compared  with  that  long,  strong,  straggling 
plant.     The  present  one  is  neatness  itself. 

Scablcsa  PnrnasBi. — This  is  one  of  our  neatest 
rock  |)lants,  and  deserves  a  note  at  present  for  its 
late  and  free  production  of  prettj'  flowers.  It  has 
a  characteristic  effect  from  its  soft  sage-green 
herbage,  which  is  arranged  in  neat  tufts  of  but  an 
inch  or  two  high,  from  which  issue  clustered  heads 
of  ro.=y-lilac  flowers.  I  find  it  likes  a  light  root 
run  of  sandy  soil  or  leaf-mould.  I  mention  this 
because  I  long  tried  to  grow  it  under  other  con- 
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ditions,  and  I  know  many  that  have  failed  to  keep 
it  for  any  len<;th  of  time. 

Acantholimoa  androsaceum.— Ajrood  sized 
specimen  of  this  is  a  dense  mass  of  prickly  foliage, 
cushion  shaped  and  .S  inches  or  4  inches  high.  It 
sits  beautifully  on  a  flat  stone,  with  just  behind  a 
deep  seam  of  sandy  soil  that  does  not  lack  mois- 
ture. It  is  very  much  denser  in  habit  than  either 
venustum  or  glumaceum,  and  is  well  named,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  the  setaceous  or 
prickly  Androsaces.  I  have  grown  old  and  young 
plants  for  at  least  si.x  years  and  never  seen  a 
flower. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  lieichtlini. — Like 
the  type,  I  see  this  blooms  in  iong  succession,  and 
I  have  lately  seen  it  with  plenty  of  dowers  in 
various  gardens.  It  has  a  more  pronounced  eye 
than  the  type  and  a  slightly  larger  flower,  but  1 
fancy  the  habit  is  more  straggling. 

Erodium  Reichardi. — I  always  think  that 
this  is  prettier  in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  closely  matted  tufts  of  foliage  become 
touched  with  the  bright  yellow  and  crimson  tints, 
which  to  my  mind  are  far  more  effective  than  the 
summer  floVers.  I  cannot  tell  why  this  plant 
dies  with  me  so  often  in  the  winter.  I  daresay  it 
is  somewhat  tender,  but  I  know  it  continues  to 
live  and  flourish  through  the  winter  in  other 
localities  that  have  quite  as  much  cold  and  rain- 
fall as  I  have. 

Leiophylluin  buxifolium  prostratum. — I 
have  alluded  to  this  plant  in  these  columns  before 
as  a  very  dwarf,  small-leaved,  spreading  Ever- 
green, but  last  spring,  the  plant  being  new  to  me, 
I  was  not  prepared,  after  seeing  its  masses  of 
flowers,  for  this  second  surprise  of  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  crimson  foliage.  I  suppose  that  the 
leaves  at  present  so  richly  tinted  are  the  oldest  on 
the  plants,  and  that  after  the  autumnal  colours 
fade  they  may  come  off ;  but  so  dense  is  the  new 
foliage,  that  there  can  be  no  loss  in  the  sense  of 
the  want  of  the  evergreen  property.  I  consider 
this  autumnal  colouring  of  leaves  another  and 
valuable  quality  attaching  to  this  dwarf  shrub. 

Woodvilk,  Khktfall.  J.  Wood. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IX  ABUXDANCE. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old  way  in  which 
almost  all  hardy  things  were  treated  in  the  mixed 
border,  each  forming  a  small  tuft,  kept  to  certain 
limits.  A  great  many  of  our  best  hardy  flower- 
ing plants  are  improved  by  frequent  lifting  and 
transplanting,  and  in  trying  to  cover  some  large 
areas  between  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs 
much  that  is  instructive  has  been  observed.  Just 
as  rotation  in  cropping  gives  most  successful 
results,  we  have  had  an  instance  this  year  of  the 
same  with  flowering  plants.  A  large  group  of 
Hollies  had  Michaelmas  Daisies  among  them  for 
four  years,  and  the  Daisies  showed  signs  of  want- 
ing a  change,  the  tufts  having  become  very  large. 
This  spring  they  were  all  removed,  and,  without 
adding  to  the  soil  in  any  way,  the  best  kinds  of 
perennial  Sunflowers  were  brought  from  a  spot  of 
which  they  were  tired,  divided  up  into  single 
crowns,  and  they  have  made  such  a  luxuriant 
growth  that  no  ground  is  visible  among  them. 
It  was  almost  summer  before  the  work  was  done, 
and  this  has  made  them  later  than  usual,  but 
with  a  fair  October  this  group  will  be  a  great 
feature. 

The  Michaelmas  Daisies,  now  in  full  blossom, 
are  decidedly  flowers  to  have  in  bold  masses, 
covering  large  areas  of  ground.  Some  who  visit 
us  wonder  at  our  large  stocks  of  the  Hnest  kinds, 
and  think  tliere  must  have  been  a  large  outlay  in 
the  purchase  of  plants.  This  is  erroneous,  as  the 
way  to  quickly  have  an  abundance  of  these — the 
best  of  autumn  flowers — is  to  take  the  tufts  up 
every  year  so  long  as  there  is  ground  to  be  covered 
divide  them  into  single  crowns,  and  the  result  will 
be  plants  that  grow  vigorously,  flower  profusely 
and  become  strong  enough  for  division  again  into 
several  pieces.  There  need  be  no  bare  earth  any- 
where about  the  shrubbery,  when  it  can   be  so 


easily  covered  with  plants  that  need  the  smallest 
amount  of  care,  make  a  wonderful  display  in  the 
garden  and  permit  us  to  cut  sheaves  of  bloom. 
A  group  of  Aster  Amelius,  covering  many  stjuare 
yards,  is  now  lovely,  and  this  is  the  outcome  of 
only  a  few  tufts  originally. 

Hardy  flowers  on  such  a  scale  may  not  be  pos- 
sible from  want  of  room  in  old  gardens,  but  even  in 
these  the  beds  and  borders  might  be  better  filled 
and  more  closely  planted.  All  who  have  space, 
however,  should  adopt  the  plan,  for  besides  the 
great  gain  in  beaut}-,  there  is  .a  saving  of  labour. 
We  VI  ere  recently  in  a  large  garden  where  there 
were  wide  spaces  of  bare  earth  among  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  place  was  as  prim  and 
clean  as  hoeing  and  raking  could  make  it.  What 
wasted  effort,  however,  when  at  one  operation  the 
ground  might  be  planted  with  flowers  that  not 
only  hide  the  bare  earth  and  beautify  the  land- 
scape, but  prevent  weeds  growing.  Not  a  few 
hardy  flowers  planted  in  the  bold  free  way  here 
advised  keep  the  ground  clean,  because  they 
occupy  all  the  space  and  the  weeds  have  no 
chance. 

Division  and  transplanting  encourage  prolonged 
blooming  with  some  plants.  There  is  a  good 
example  at  the  [n-esent  time.  -A.  large  group  of 
Anthemis  tinctori.i  had  been  standing  long  enough 
for  each  plant  to  make  a  considerable  tuft.  This 
spring  half  of  the  tufts  were  taken  up,  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  a  new  group  made.  The 
old  tufts  have  long  since  ceased  to  bloom,  but  on 
the  new  group  flowers  have  been  abundant  since 
June,  and  will  continue  till  cold  weather  sets  in. 
A  lovely  Dai.-sj'  of  early  summer,  Erigeron  specio- 
sus,  is  a  plant  to  divide  frequently  and  have  in 
masses  among  shrubs.  It  was  a  picture  this  year 
for  many  weeks,  and  to  add  to  its  charm  Fox- 
gloves came  up  through  it,  the  two  flowering  to-" 
gether.  Even  if  there  is  no  room  for  extension 
and  no  increase  of  stock  is  desired,  it  is  still  well 
to  lift,  divide,  and  replant  many  of  the  best  hardy 
flowering  plants,  because  of  the  good  results  that 
follow  in  flner  flowers  and  more  of  them.  The 
best  time  to  divide  will  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  the  place.  In  a  garden  where 
the  soil  was  light  and  water  at  all  times  passed 
quickly  away,  autumn  or  early  winter  «as  found 
to  be  the  best  time,  as  spring  divisions  felt  the 
heat  of  the  spring  sun  and  the  plants  sufl'ered 
before  the}'  made  enough  roots.  At  present,  how- 
ever, dealing  with  a  cool  soil,  we  divide  and 
transplant  almost  into  the  summer. — Field. 


Fuchsia  Riccartoni — In  many  Sussex  villages 
this  beautiful  hardy  Fuchsia  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
will  continue  so  imtil  severe  frosts  occur.  Large 
bushes  witli  their  slender  shoots  hung  with  an 
abundance  of  narrow  crimson  flowers  area  picture 
one  would  like  to  see  in  large  gardens,  but  they 
are  more  often  in  greatest  beauty  in  cottage  plots. 
A  hedge  of  F.  Riccartoni  is  worth  getting,  and 
we  remember  it  thus  grown  in  a  cottage  garden  in 
the  north  of  Limdon,  the  plants  flowering  pro- 
fusely each  j'ear. 

A  Carnation  from  Burghley. — I  send  you 
a  seedling  Clove  Carnation  from  the  true  old 
Norfolk  Clove,  grown  outside  without  any  protec- 
tion. It  is,  as  you  see,  not  a  fat  grower,  but  a 
slender  one.  My  belief  is  it  will  make  a  hedge. 
Surely  that  would  be  a  novelty.  Just  picture  a 
hedge  5  feet  high  crowned  with  blooms  and  no 
splitting  of  the  calyx.  Cuttings  strike  freely 
under  hand-lights. — K.  (iiLiiEKT. 

*,*  A  very  promising  thing,  good  in  colour  and 
scent.  —  Eu. 

Imported  Lilium  auratum. — The  first  large 
consignment  of  imported  Lilies  from  .lapan  was 
disposed  of  on  October  24,  slightly  later  than  last 
year,  when  tlie  first  sale  was  on  October  111,  while 
in  the  two  preceding  }'ears  it  was  tluring  the  first 
week  in  November.  The  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  this 
year  appeared  to  be  plump  and  in  good  condition, 
in  many  cases  the  base  roots  being  just  ready  to 
start  into  growth.  Taken  altogether  they  realised 
good  prices,  and  the  entire  consignment  gave 
promise  of  a  favourable  Lily  season,  which  at  pre- 


sent does  not  seem  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  un- 
fortunate struggle  between  China  and  Japan. 
Lilium  longiflorum  also  came  in  good  condition, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  we  get  this  Lily 
sent  here  from  Japan,  South  Africa,  Bermuda, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  those  grown  in  this  coun- 
try ;  whereas  L.  auratum  comes  from  Japan  alone, 
for  neither  in  England  nor  in  Holland  is  it  a  pay- 
ing crop.  That  grand  form  of  L.  auratum  known 
as  platyphyllum  retains  its  foliage,  at  least  in  this 
country,  longer  than  the  typical  kind,  and  the 
same  remarks  would  apparently  apply  to  it  in 
Japan,  as  it  does  not  occur  amongst  the  earliest 
importations.  The  enormous  quantities  of  L. 
speciosum,  too,  that  make  their  appearance  here  are 
as  a  rule  later  than  this,  though  a  tew  of  the  coloured 
varieties,  but  no  white  ones,  came  with  the  bulbs 
of  L.  auratum. — H.  P. 


CAMPANULA  G.  F.  WILSON. 

Some  time  ago  some  of  us  had  a  discussion  in 
the  columns  of  The  Garden  regarding  this 
dwarf  Campanula.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  originated  with  a  question  by  Mr.  Stan.stield 
as  to  what  was  the  proper  name  of  the  pl.ant 
which  had  been  sent  out  as  C.  Raiueri  vera,  and 
which  was  also  sold  as  G.  F.  Wilson.  I  grew 
together  several  plants  sent  out  from  various 
sources  as  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  al.so  the  one  sold 
as  Raiueri  vera.  I  have  also  paid  partieul.ir 
attention  to  the  plants  grown  in  Kewand  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens  and  in  a  consideraljle 
number  of  jjrivate  gardens.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  curator  at  Edinburgh, 
I  have  also  become  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  the  plant  named  G. 
F.  Wilson,  and  I  hojie  the  following  notes  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  readers  of  The  Gahden 
who  are  interested  in  the  dwarf  Rellfiowers. 
The  late  Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  of  Edinburgh, 
raised  several  seedlings,  the  parents  of  which, 
were  C.  tnrbinata  and  C.  pnlla.  These  varied 
somewhat,  but  appear  to  have  been  distributed 
as  if  identical.  This  was  unfortunate,  and  not 
what  one  would  have  anticipated.  These  hybrids 
were  originally  uamed  C.  Regeli,  then  C.  Bal- 
fouri,  and  then  C.  G.  F.  Wilson.  I  have  not 
met  with  the  first  name  in  gardens  or  in  cata- 
logues, but  the  name  of  C.  Balfouri  is  to  be  seen 
in  some  catalogues,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  .Jenuer  at  Easter  Duddingston  is  a  plant 
labelled  0.  Balfouri  aurea,  which  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  Mr.  Anderson-Heury'sgarden. 
The  plant  at  Easter  Duddingston  has  yellowish 
leaves,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  grown 
at  Kew  as  G.  F.  AVilson,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
sent  out  as  Rainei  i  vera.  This  form  is  more 
delicate  in  constitution  than  the  otlier  or  green- 
leaved  form,  and  although  much  greener  in 
some  gardens  than  others,  always  retains  a 
paler  or  more  yellowish  hue  on  its  leaves.  The 
specimen  at  Kew  is,  perhaps,  the  healthie.st  I 
have  .seen,  although  it  is  yellow-leaved  also, 
being,  indeed,  lighter  in  colour  than  some  o 
the  same  type,  not  looking  so  healthy  in  other 
respects.  The  other  type  which  I  have  had  in 
my  garden  for  some  years  as  G.  F.  Wilson  is 
taller  and  more  robust  in  every  waj',  and, 
except  in  its  first  stage  of  growth,  has  healthy- 
looking  green  I'oliage.  The  plant  Irom  Guild- 
ford, which  is  grown  by  the  Guiklford  Hardy 
Plant  Company  as  G.  F.  Wilson  No.  1,  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  this,  as  also  does  that  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Kirkstall,  and  also  one 
kindly  sent  by  a  friend  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  I  saw  a  small  plant  of 
this  type  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  labelled 
"  Campanula  of  garden  origin,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Both  types  are  grown  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  under  the  name  of  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson.     The  two  forms  are  almost  tlie  same  as 
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regards  the  flowers,  except  that  those  of  the 
yellow-leavod  one  are  not  so  deep  as  those 
of  tlie  grcen-leaviid  variety. 

The  coneUisiun  I  have  come  to  is  that  tliere 
are  at  least  two  forms,  and  that  l)oth  are  cor- 
rectly named  G.  F.  Wilson.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  if  some  distinction  could  be  made 
between  the  two,  so  that  purchasers  would 
know  what  they  were  likely  to  receive.  The 
green-leaved  form  is  much  better  than  the  other 
for  all  garden  purposes.  S.  Aknott. 

Carsethorii,  hij  Dumfries,  N.B. 


GLADIOLI  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL  AND 

AQUARIUM. 

I  HAD  almost  despaired  of  seeing  any  exhibits  of 
this  grand  autumn  flower  this  season.  When 
special  prizes  were  offered  for  it  in  August  at  the 
H.H.S.  there  was  but  one  poor  stand  of  twelve 
shown,  and  that  came  all  the  way  from  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and,  considering  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense involved  in  bringing  a  stand  of  these  flowers 
up  for  exhibition  and  the  small  amount  of  the 
prize  otteied,  it  was  little  wonder  that  amateurs 
shrank  from  competing.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Burrell,  of  Cambridge,  to  whose  flowers  you 
alluded  in  a,  recent  issue,  we  should  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  this  year.  Three 
times  he  has  exhibited  grand  stands  of  1.50  each. 
The  first  of  these  exhibits  I  was  unable  to  see,  but 
I  heard  from  those  who  saw  it  at  Chiswick,  and 
who  were  well  competent  to  judge,  that  it  was 
the  finest  display  of  the  three,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  I  have  never  seen  good 
spikes  of  flower  shown  so  late  as  October  9.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  amateurs  have  been  en- 
tirely absent  as  exhibitors.  Neither  Mr.  Lindsell 
nor  Mr.  Fowler,  who  have  exhibited  so  well  in 
former  years,  put  in  an  appearance,  and  it  adds 
another  to  the  many  proofs  that  one  has  had 
during  the  past  twenty  years  that,  however 
grand  and  beautiful  it  may  be,  the  Gladiolus  will 
never  be  a  popular  flower.  There  are  several 
reasons  which  contribute  to  this.  One  reason  is 
the  difticult.y  of  keeping  the  corms.  They  also  re- 
quire a  special  soil  and  a  dry  autumn  for  ripening 
them  oft'.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  us  have 
had  to  experience  heavy  losses  every  j'car.  When 
the  Gladiolus  first  came  into  cultivation  it  was 
considered  that  a  light  sandy  soil  with  a  good 
deal  of  humus  in  it  was  the  most  suitable  for  it, 
but  the  poorer  the  better.  This  idea  was  assidu- 
ously promulgated  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  poor  enough,  it  would  be  well  to  burn  it. 
Soil  containing  a  good  deal  of  humus  is  about  the 
most  unsuitable  for  the  Gladiolus  ;  mine  is  of  that 
character,  and  hence  the  cause  of  my  losses.  It 
is  not  from  exhaustion,  as  some  have  said,  or  from 
degeneration,  as  others  maintain,  but  simply  from 
unsuitability  of  soil  or  climate.  In  this  latter 
point  Mr.  Burrell  is  also  exceptionally  favoured  ; 
he  lives  in  one  of  the  drie.st  counties  in  England, 
and  the  rainf^^ll  in  the  autumn  months  is  much 
belfiw  that  in  Kent,  and  he  has  told  me  that  he 
has  kept  the  .'ame  bulbs  on  for  six  or  seven  years. 
When  I  say  the  same  bulbs,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  old  bulb  dies  every  year  and  a  new 
one  forms  above  it,  taking  its  place  ;  but  I  feel 
convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  dependence  for 
continuing  any  variety  must  rest  in  what  is  called 
the  spawn.  This  is  the  small  bulbs  which  form 
at  the  base  of  the  old  bulb  in  greater  or  less 
(|uantities,  according  to  the  sorts,  and  the  quantity 
is  mo=t  uncertain.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Burrell 
raised  and  exhibited  a  grand  white  variety  called 
Snowdon  ;  this  was  pure  white  and  had  eighteen 
expanded  flowers  out  at  the  same  time,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  get  any  spawn  from  it,  and 
consequently,  commercially,  it  is  of  no  use.  Warned 
by  this,  he  has  determined  in  future  not  to  announce 
any  new  seedling  until  he  has  proved  whether  it 
will  spawn  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
taken  more  than  100  small  bulbs  from  one  root  of 


Horace  Vernet,  and  this  will  account  for  what 
may  seem  an  anomaly  in  the  French  lists,  viz  , 
that  new  varieties  of  the  same  year  sometimes  re- 
tain their  prices  for  years,  while  others  come 
down  rapidly.  This  diversity  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  one  for  which  it  is  diihcult  to  account. 
Several  species,  of  course,  have  been  used  in  hy- 
bridising, and  it  may  possibly  be  that  some  of 
these  are  more  proliHc  than  others.  I  may  here 
allude  to  a  recommendation  which  has  been  made 
in  The  Garden  lately  to  make  more  use  of 
(iladiolus  oppo.sitiliorus.  In  this,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  blooms  are  back  to  one  another  in 
the  flowering  stem,  and  this  is  the  very  thing 
which  raisers  of  hybrid  Gladioli  have  lieen  for 
years  trying  to  eliminate.  With  regard  to  this 
spawn,  Mr.  Burrell  told  me  the  other  diiy  that 
some  of  the  fine  spikes  exhibited  by  him  were 
from  spawn  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  air  in 
March,  1.S03.  The  spawn  had  been  left  in  the 
ground  slightly  covered  over,  withstood  the  winter, 
.and  threw  up  spikes  bearing  twelve  or  fourteen 
blooms,  the  flowers  of  large  size.  This  should,  I 
think,  be  an  encouragement  to  all  who  wish  to 
cultivate  this  fine  flower,  the  general  impression 
being  that  these  bulbs  require  years  before  they 
come  to  maturity. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  further  we  go 
north  the  more  the  Gladiolus  is  grown,  yet  it  is  a 
southern  flower,  coming  from  Natal,  and  I  shoidd 
have  thought  that  the  humid  climate  of  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  w  ould  be  fatal  to  the 
ripening  of  the  bulbs,  but  Mr.  Burrell  informed 
me  that  at  Shrewsbury  in  August  there  was  a 
larger  number  of  exhibits  than  we  ever  see  in 
the  south.  I  know  how  successfully  the  (iladiolus 
used  to  be  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and 
have  often  wondered  at  the  fine  collections  I  have 
seen  there,  but  I  believe  there  are  continual  im- 
portations from  France  wherewith  to  supply 
losses.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Burrell  obtained  varie- 
ties with  long  spikes  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
shades  of  colour,  but  he  has  managed  to  get  them 
of  a  size  only  equalled  by  one  or  two  of  the  French 
flowers.  In  some  future  issue  1  hope  to  notice  the 
best  new  varieties  of  both  English  and  French 
origin  as  far  as  the}'  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. Delta. 


CRIMSON  CLOVE. 

Cax  any  reader  of  The  Garden  say  how  many 
varieties  of  the  crimson  Clove  Carnation  there  are 
in  cultivation  ?  There  are  certainly  two  besides 
that  distributed  several  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Engleheart,  but  which  I  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  old  form  to  be  worthy 
of  a  name.  The  flower-stems  are  rather  shorter, 
but  I  see  no  difference  in  size  of  bloom,  and  it  is 
quite  as  liable  to  disease  as  the  typical  form.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  quite  discard  the  old  crimson 
Clove,  as  I  find  that  in  this  low-lying  district  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  sufficiently  healthy  to  bloom 
with  freedom.  I  thought  I  might  do  better  with 
Paul  Engleheart,  but  all  my  layers,  even  at  this 
early  date,  are  tjuite  ruined  by  disease.  This  will 
show  what  diftieuities  I  have  to  contend  with  in 
Carnation  culture,  for  when  the  plants  are  badly 
attacked  in  October,  there  is  not  much  chance  for 
them  later  on  when  heavy  rains  and  dense  fogs 
prevail.  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  but  hitherto 
only  Grenadin  and  the  old  pink  Clove  have  passed 
through  the  winter  without  injury.  I  have  now, 
however,  a  crimson  Clove  that  appears  likely  to 
be  of  great  service.  It  came  to  me  from  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  got  it  from  the  north 
without  a  name.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  seen 
no  trace  of  disease  on  the  plant.  The  flowers  are 
as  fragrant  as  tiiose  of  the  old  Clove,  as  dark  in 
colour,  but  not  quite  so  large.  The  foliage  is 
rather  narrower,  of  a  very  rich  green,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  harder  nature  than  that  of  the  true 
old  Clove.  I  do  not  know  if  this  variety  is  widely 
distributed,  but  if  it  remains  disease-proof  with 
me,  I  shall  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Carnations  in  cultivation.  What  is  sadly  needed 
is  a  race  of  Carnations  that  will  succeed  in  the 
open   ground  all    the  year   through   in   localities 


that  are  not  specially  favourable  for  this  flower. 
(iretuulin  is  perfection  in  this  respect,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  the  best  outdoor  Carnation  ever  raised. 

'  Jhjjird.        J.    C. 

Cirnations  diseased. — I  forward  pieces  of 
Carnations  containing  grubs,  and  shouhl  like  to 
know  if  they  are  responsible  for  the  plants  going 
off.  I  failed  to  notice  any  insect  during  July, 
when  they  flrst  began  to  go,  but  on  pulling  up 
some  old  plants  today  I  found  grubs  similar  to 
those  enclosed.  If  it  is  responsible  for  the  injury, 
is  there  .anything  to  be  don(!  to  prevent  it  attack- 
ing the  Carnations  ? — .1.  Newisould. 

*,*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  grubs  were 
the  eau.se  of  your  Carnations  going  off,  or  whether 
the}'  began  to  attack  them  after  the  plants  had 
begun  to  decay.  I  should  imagine  the  latter  was 
most  likely  the  case,  as  the  wood  surrounding 
them  was  rotten,  and  had  it  been  healthy  it  would 
have  been  almost  too  hard  and  dry  for  them.  The 
larger  grub  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  to  the 
smaller  ones.  Both  were  grubs  of  two  winged 
flies  belonging  to  the  family  Muscida'.  If  they 
did  attack  healthy  plants  it  would  quite  account 
for  the  latter  "  going  off."  I  cannot  suggest  any 
means  of  killing  them  without  injuring  the  plants, 
except  cutting  off  the  shoots  which  they  infe3t. 
— G.  S.  S.        

Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  986. 

M.^RIPOSA  LILIES. 

(with  a  colouked  plate.*) 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  since  1  began  to 
grow  Calochorti  in  pots  in  the  large  orchard 
house  at  the  cottage  near  here  ;  they  flowered 
well  at  first.  Mrs.  Duffield's  beautiful  drawing 
of  C.  venustu.s  was  admirably  reproduced  in 
The  Gariien,  February  5,  1876.  The  bulbs 
gradually  lessened  in  number  and  other  gar- 
dening experiments  intervened,  so  that  Calo- 
chortus  pulchellus,  then  called  C'yclobothra 
pulchella,  the  most  easily  grown  in  tlie  open 
border,  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family  in 
the  garden. 

In  1891  M.  Hoog,  of  the  firm  of  M.  Van 
Tubergen,  Junr.,  visited  the  garden  at  Oak  wood, 
Wisley,  on  the  introduction  of  M.  Max  Leicht- 
liu.  He  said  that  in  Holland  they  could  grow 
Calochorti  successfully  in  the  open  border,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  able  to  do  likewise.  He  gave  every  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  situation,  itc. ,  and  I  agreed 
with  him  that  I  ought  to  succeed  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. I  began  in  1891.  I  think  1  may  say  that 
with  many  of  the  species  and  varieties  I  have 
succeeded  ;  the  growth  has  been  strong,  the 
flowers  most  beautiful  and  greatly  admired  by 
visitors,  and  the  bulbs  of  those  of  the  earlier 
fiowering  forms  di-y  enough  to  be  taken  up  are 
satisfactory  both  in  size  and  number.  M. 
Hoog's  most  important  directions  were  to  use 
very  light  soil  and  plant  in  the  hottest  position 
in  the  garden.  This  was  done.  The  names  of 
those  1  have  tried  are  C.  albus,  amceuus,  Ben- 
thanii,flavus,  Howelli,  Kennedyi,  luteus,  M.awe- 
anus,  nudus,  Nuttalli,  pulchellus,  splendens, 
Tolmiei,  venustus  citrinus,  v.  oculatus,  v. 
roseus,  v.  purpurascens,  v.  Vesta,  and  Weedi. 
The  five  forms  of  venustus  are  among  the 
most  beautiful,  Vesta  the  strongest  and  per- 
haps finest  of  all.  M.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr., 
has  above  twenty-five  forms  in  his  list  ;  some 
of  these  I  have  never  seen  in  flower.  Mr. 
\Vallace  lately  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Calochor- 
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tus  fPlummeriB  ;  this  I  have  not  flowered. 
I  phmt  early  in  September,  take  up  the 
bulbs  when  the  stems  have  withered,  and 
dr)'  the  bulbs.  Some  species  die  down  much 
earUer  than  others.  When  dry  I  cover  with  dry 
white  santl  to  prevent  shrivelling.  It  is  possible 
that  souie  species  require  stitfer  soil  than  I  have 
used,  but  this  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. The  Calochorti  are  so  very  beautiful, 
that  I  think  they  will,  when  more  generally 
known,  be  amongst  the  most  admired  of 
hardy  plants  in  our  gardens. — George  F.  Wil- 
son. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  those 

beautiful  hardy  bulbous  plants  may  not  be  out 
of   place   ill  your  pages,  considering  the  great 


did  addition,  with  rosy  pink  flowers,  and  C.  How- 
elli,  new,  flowered  for  the  first  time.  Other 
dwarf  forms  among  the  Star  Tulips  lasted  well 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the  beautiful  Mari- 
posa Lilies  continued  the  display  with  their  tall 
spikes,  some  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  carrying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  flowers,  opening  in  succession. 
The  venustus  forms  were  particularly  large  and 
fine,  almost  impossible  of  description  in  their 
wonderful  markings.  C.  luteus  var.  coucolor 
(Baker)  will  be  a  grand  addition  with  its  strong 
habit  and  large  clear  yellow  flowers.  C.  Ken- 
uedyi  (admirably  figured  in  The  Gaeden,  Feb. 
11,  1893)  when  well  grown  will,  I  think,  as- 
tonish most  people.  The  last  to  bloom  (the 
end  of  July)  was  C.  Plummera?,  a  very  sti-ong 


V  >iZ  ilUiir  iv> ' 


Calochortus  venu^tu:^. 


interest  taken  by  the  public  this  summer  in  the 
exhibits  of  these  lovely  flowers  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  A  large  raised  bed 
formed  in  November,  and  sloping  to  the  south, 
was  composed  of  leaf-mould  and  road  grit  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  smaller  portion  of  sharp 
sand.  The  bulbs  were  planted  3  inches  deep, 
and  the  whole  bed  was  covered  with  Reeds  to 
throw  otf  the  heavy  rains  and  keep  the  soU 
open.  Many  young  growths  appeared  early  in 
January,  and  by  the  end  of  February  nearly  all 
were  showing  above  ground.  The  Reeds  were 
then  removed. 

C.  Beiithami  and  C.  cceruleus  were  the  first  to 
flower  early  in  May.  They  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cyclobothras.    C.  ama>nus,  a  splen- 


grower,  with  large  flowers  of  a  soft  lilac,  studded 
with  long  golden  hairs.  Thus  from  the  com- 
mencement of  May  to  the  end  of  July  this 
beautiful  genus,  treated  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  will,  I  think,  aftbrd  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  all  lovers  of  bulbous  plants. 
The  bulbs  were  lifted  mostly  in  August,  some 
earlier,  and  in  nearly  every  case  larger  than 
when  planted,  some  like  small  Tulips,  and 
many  of  them  had  formed  small  bulbs  at  the 
base  of  the  flower-stems. 

In  my  opinion  a  good  many  failures  to  grow 
Calochorti  may  be  attributed  to  late  planting. 
The  main  points  in  the  culture  of  Calochorti 
are  early  planting,  a  light  porous  soil,  sunny 
position,   protection  from   heavy  winter   rains 


(but  no  coddling),  plenty  of  water  whilst  in  full 
growth,  and  thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbj  in 
August  either  by  taking  them  up  or  placing 
lights  over  them.  — Robt.    W.   Wallace,  CuI- 

chesfcr. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  pot  Vines.  —  Where  rips  Grapss  are 
wanted  in  April  and  pot  Vines  have  been 
grown  to  afford  the  supply,  the  present  being  a 
good  time  for  starting  them,  the  forcing  hou.se 
sliould  be  got  in  readiness  with  all  speed.  After 
the  usual  cleansing  of  theglassand  woodwork,  the 
free  use  of  limewash,  into  which  flowers  of  sul- 
phur have  been  freely  stirred,  to  the  walls,  and  if 
necessary  the  repainting  of  the  entire  structure, 
the  pits  or  beds  into  which  the  pots  are  to  be 
plunged  must  be  filled  with  Oak  or  Beech  leaves 
in  a  dry  and  sound  condition.  If  there  are  no 
bottom-heat  pipes,  fresh  short  stable  litter  may  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  of 
leaves.  Any  excess  of  bottom-heat  being  ruinous 
at  this  early  date,  actual  plunging  must  ba 
deferred  until  the  temjjerature  declines  to  75°. 
Cavities  must  then  be  made  at  ei[ual  distances, 
pedestals  of  bricks  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  of  such  a  height  that  when  the  pots 
are  lowered  and  stood  upon  them  their  rims 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
Plunging  having  been  duly  performed  and  the 
house  closed,  the  balls  must  be  moistened  from 
summit  to  base  with  tepid  water.  Owing  to  more 
than  ordinary  drj'ness,  two  separate  waterings  at 
intervals  of  a  couple  of  days  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  this.  The  bottoms  of  the  rods  must 
then  be  tied  to  the  trellis  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion bent  round  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circle. 
This  will  check  the  upward  rush  of  sap  and  secure 
as  even  a  break  as  possible.  If  the  house  is  tightly 
glazed  and  draught -proof,  as  it  should  be,  very 
little  fire-heat  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  a  night 
temperature  of  50°,  and  if  on  account  of  slight 
frost  this  should  be  further  reduced  to  48^  by  diy- 
break,  no  harm  whatever  will  follow.  A  rise  of  5° 
or  7°  by  day  may  be  allowed  when  sun  is  absent, 
allowing  the  thermometer  to  run  up  to  75°  on 
w-arm,  bright  days  with  a  little  air  on.  Sprink- 
ling the  floors  and  walls  must  be  practised  at 
least  thrice  dailj',  syringing  the  rods  them- 
selves only  when  the  presence  of  sun-heat  favours 
their  perfect  drying  before  nightfall.  As  new 
roots  will  not  be  formed  until  several  inches  of 
growth  have  been  made,  the  balls  of  the  Vines 
must  approach  actual  dryness  before  fresh  supplies 
of  water  are  given,  at  least  for  some  time  longer. 
Night  blinds,  useful  on  all  houses  where  pot  Vines 
are  forced,  are  indispensable  where  the  roofs  are 
above  average  height,  coarse  canvas  answering 
the  purpose  well. 

Earliest  pot  Figs. — In  some  establishments 
ripe  Figs  are  expected  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
-\pril,  and  these  are  best  secured  from  pot  trees. 
If  these,  which  should  be  stout  in  growth  and 
well  ripened,  with  the  embryo  fruit  prominent  on 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  have  been  duly 
thinned,  dressed  and  surfaced,  they  may  now  be 
brought  into  the  forcing  house  and  treated  in  the 
main  similarly  to  the  pot  Vines  above  referred  to, 
except  that  being  extreme!}'  excitable,  a  bottom- 
heat  of  70°  instead  of  75°  will  suit  the  roots  best 
for  the  present.  In  supplying  root  moisture  rather 
err  on  the  dry  side  than  the  reverse  until  it  is 
found  that  new  feeders  are  at  work  amongst  the 
compost  constituting  the  top-dre.ssing,  after  which 
date  the  supply  of  wuter,  always  of  a  soft,  warm 
nature,  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
trees  are  in  full  growth.  An  even  temperature 
being,  if  possible,  more  imperative  in  |5ot  Fig 
culture  at  this  date  than  in  that  of  Vines  and 
Peaches,  no  advance  on  50°  at  night  by  the  use  of 
lire-heat  must  on  any  account  be  made  until  the 
fruit  has  swollen  to  the  size  of  horse  beans. 
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Earliest  Peacuks. — Since  the  introduction  of 
the  early  American  varieties  of  Poaches  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  gather  ripe  fruit  of  pood  size  and 
appearance,  with  fair  flavour,  by  the  middle  of 
April.  Where  this  is  desired,  and  trees  of  Early 
Alexander,  Amsden  June,  and  Waterloo  occupy 
a  separate  compartment,  and  these,  besides  being 
stout  and  -H-ell-bronzed  in  growth  and  having 
prominent  fruit  buds,  have  been  duly  cleansed, 
trained  and  fully  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air, 
as  advised  some  time  ago,  the  house  may  now 
be  closed  and  the  trees  subjected  to  gentle  dew- 
ings  from  the  syringe  twice  daily  in  fine  weather. 
Forcing  as  much  as  possible  by  natural  means 
being  the  only  guarantee  for  keeping  the  buds  of 
these  capricious  kinds  from  dropping,  tire  heat 
must  not  be  resorted  to,  except  in  such  limited 
measure  as  will  keep  the  night  figure  from 
falling  below  -1(1"  when  frost  prevails.  See 
that  the  border  is  moist  throughout  without 
being  soddened,  and  bear  in  mind  that  while  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  essential,  a  close,  stuffy  one 
will  work  mischief  in  a  very  few  days.  Foliage 
now  ripe  and  ripening  in  successional  houses  should 
be  induced  to  leave  the  trees  by  a  gentle  touch 
from  the  hand,  and  if  afTected  by  scale,  at  once 
gathered  up  and  burnt.  The  floors  and  borders  in 
such  structures  ought  also  to  be  sprinkled  occa- 
sionally, a  cool,  moist  atmosjAere  best  suiting  the 
buds  and_ trees  generally. 

John  Cuawford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Routine  work. — Under  this  heading  at  this 
season  of  the  year  comes  a  lot  of  work  that 
requires  almost  daily  attention,  the  first  being 
cleaning  up  decayed  leaf  or  vegetable  matter. 
Such  crops  as  runner  Beans  being  now  over  may 
be  cleared,  the  stakes  sorted,  tied  in  bundles 
for  next  season,  and  where  possible  placed  in  a 
dry  place  to  prevent  decay.  In  many  places 
near  towns  the  sticks  are  made  the  most  of,  and 
with  care  will  last  several  seasons.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  late  Peas.  Should  the  bottoms 
of  the  sticks  be  useless  they  may  be  cut  for  dwarf 
varieties  and  answer  another  season.  JIaiiures 
require  attention  in  the  way  of  turning  and  pre- 
paration, for  in  a  short  time  large  quantities  will 
be  required.  If  the  material  is  at  all  strawy  it 
well  repays  turning  and  placing  in  heaps.  Should 
it  be  at  all  dry,  short  material  with  plenty  of 
moisture  should  be  added.  Many  gardens  are 
often  short  of  manure  from  various  causes,  and  in 
heavy  soils  fresh  leaves  and  stable  manure  mixed 
eke  out  the  supply.  With  a  deficiency  of  manure, 
such  aids  as  fresh  soil  carted  from  a  di.'tance 
would  do  much  good,  taking  away  some  of  the 
old  or  worn-out  material.  Gravel  for  w.alks 
should  be  procured  and  in  readiness  for  use.  The 
edges  of  walks  in  gardens  often  require  attention. 
If  of  tiles  or  other  solid  material  they  get  too 
low  and  out  of  the  straight  line.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  do  this  wort,  giving  them  a  hard  bottom 
to  rest  on.  Any  alterations  required  to  borders 
and  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden 
are  best  done  as  early  in  November  as  possible,  as 
the  soil  is  in  a  workable  condition  and  later  there 
may  be  delays  by  frost.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
rainfall  the  ground  will  be  moist  for  the  removal  of 
trees,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay. 

Vacant  ground  and  digging. — The  ground  for 
next  season's  crops  will  ere  this  in  many  gardens 
have  been  fixed  upon.  Many  are  obliged  to  crop 
so  closely  that  thej'  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
preparing  the  soil  in  advance  or  of  resting  it,  but 
much  may  be  done  by  deep  cultivation  and  proper 
rotation  of  crop.  Ground  that  has  produced  a 
long-standing  crop,  such  as  Potatoes,  early  Cauli- 
flowers, Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  strong  growing 
vegetables,  should  get  as  long  a  rest  as  possible. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ground  heavily 
manured  for  a  previous  green  crop  will  do  for  roots 
if  merely  cleaned  and  deeply  dug,  as  to  give  fresh 
manure  causes  forking  and  rank  growth.  The  soil 
for  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe  and  for  early  spring 
planting  reijuires  food.    This  land,  if  well  dressed 


now,  will  he  in  condition  for  roots  the  following 
season.  The  ground  from  which  Celery  isclearetl, 
if  levelled  .or  turned  up  roughly,  will  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  early  roots.  The  dig[;ing  of 
■■'ery  heavy  cl.ayey  soils  should  be  left  till  later, 
but  even  these  may  be  improved  by  adding  burnt 
garden  refuse  and  lime  rubble  in  quantit}'.  Man}' 
gardens  with  a  good  loam  may  be  dug  at  this 
season  with  advantage.  The  rougher  the  ground 
is  turned  up  the  better,  as  the  weather  will  pul- 
verise the  soil  and  sweeten  it.  In  trenching,  the 
quality  of  the  soil  must  be  considered.  In  shallow 
soils  it  is  useless  to  place  hungry  or  bad  .soil  on 
the  surface,  and  in  many  cases  what  is  termed 
double  digging  will  be  a  safe  practice.  Again,  in 
light  gravelly  soils  it  is  not  wise  to  place  large 
quantities  of  manure  on  the  land  when  trenching, 
it  being  a  simple  matter  to  manure  just  before 
cropping.  I  have  observed  these  light  gravelly- 
soils  are  full  of  animal  life,  and  would  advise 
turning  up  as  roughly  as  possible,  if  oidy  to 
sweeten  them.  Ground  that  has  been  badly  infested 
withw  ireworm  should  now  be  taken  in  hand.  There 
is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest,  and  the  ground  may  be  dressed  more 
freely  without  injury  to  future  crops.  There  are 
few  better  fertilisers  than  gas-lime.  This,  broken 
finel}-,  if  spread  on  the  surface  now,  will  be  washed 
into  the  soil,  and  may  safely  be  dug  into  the 
ground  in  a  week  or  two  after  exposure.  By  the 
lime  the  Cjuarters  are  required  for  planting  the 
enemy  will  be  destroyed. 

L.\TE  Celery  will  now  require  protection  in  the 
way  of  additional  earthing  up,  taking  every 
opportunity  of  fine,  dry  weather  to  do  the  work. 
If  the  winter  is  severe  this  late  crop  will  stand 
better  than  those  roots  in  a  blanched  condition 
with  the  soil  banked  up  high.  In  some  soils  the 
final  earthing  up  may  be  deferred  till  later  than 
is  often  advised,  as  by  so  doing  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  is  more  hardened,  being  green  and  less  liable 
to  injury  in  severe  weather.  Celery  grown  for 
soups  or  seed  and  not  earthed  up  at  all  is  quite 
hardy.  Even  at  this  late  season  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  as  to  doing  the  work,  as  doing  it  piece- 
meal is  far  better  than  banking  up  early  or  bury- 
ing the  stems.  Decay  is  more  troublesome  than 
frost,  which  rarely  injures  the  late  plants  before 
the  middle  of  December.  Of  course,  these  re- 
marks do  not  apply  to  the  plants  required  for 
autumn  or  early  winter  use,  as  these  should  be  in 
a  blanched  condition  and  fit  for  use.  By  earthing 
late,  good  Celery  may  be  had  in  April ;  indeed,  I 
have  had  Standard-bearer,  one  of  the  best 
keepers,  good  well  into  May. 

Winter  Tomatoes. — After  this  date  I  have 
never  been  able  to  set  bloom  in  any  quantity. 
The  weather  of  late  not  having  favoured  a  robust 
growth,  more  warmth  will  be  necessarj',  at  the 
same  time  giving  plenty  of  air.  Do  not  attempt 
to  force  the  plants,  or  many  of  the  recently  set 
fruit  will  turn  yellow  and  drop.  A  genial  tempe- 
rature maj-  be  maintained,  say  00°  at  night,  and 
a  rise  of  .5'  to  10"  by  day  in  fine  weather,  allowing 
a  free  circulation  of  air  at  the  top  ventilators. 
Plants  in  pots  full  of  roots  may  be  given  weak 
liquid  manure  or  a  dressing  of  some  artificial 
manure.  Plants  in  pots  for  fruiting  early  in  the 
year  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
food.  Plants  well  rooted  in  6-inch  pots  should  be 
potted  without  delay  into  S-inch  ones,  given  a 
few  degrees  more  warmth,  and  be  stood  near  the 
light  in  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  training  the 
plants  to  a  single  stem  and  watering  sparingly 
for  a  time,  rubbing  off  all  lateral  or  side  growths 
as  soon  as  the}'  appear.  I  always  find  these 
plants  invaluable  for  early  supplies,  being  fully 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  seedlings  raised  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  far  more  prolific.  Plants 
that  have  been  on  shelves  in  cold  houses  will  need 
more  warmth,  but  no  reduction  as  regards  air,  as 
a  close,  moist  atmosphere  means  weak  growth 
and  probably  collapse  by  the  fruiting  season. 
Treated  thus  there  is  no  check,  and  flowers  are 
formed  early  in  the  year. 

Winter  CncuMBERS  raised  from  seed  as  ad- 
vised  some  weeks  ago  will   now  be  progressing 


rapidly,  and  if  cultural  notes  were  followed  out 
these  |)lants  will  not  have  been  allowed  to  fruit, 
as  if  allowed  to  fruit  now,  they  are  so  ex- 
hausted, that  they  cannot  respond  to  the  call  made 
U[ion  them  early  in  the  year.  Should  there  be  a 
good  supply  of  autumn  (hicumbera,  it  is  best  to 
crop  lightly  and  so  get  a  longer  supply.  To  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  fruiting  plants  give  such  aids 
as  bone  meal  mixed  with  good  fibrous  loam.  Less 
moisture  will  now  be  requu-ed,  but  dry  heat  must 
be  guarded  against,  giving  atmospheric  moisture 
by  damping  all  portions  of  the  house  and  covering 
the  glass  at  night  to  save  hard  firing.  Young 
|)lants  in  pots  for  fruiting  early  in  the  year  should 
\>e  stopped  at  the  first  joint  as  soon  as  the  leaders 
are  well  over  the  trellis,  getting  a  good  lot  of 
healthy  wood  and  removing  for  a  time  all  fruit 
showing. 

Winter  SriNAni. — The  hardier  this  plant  is 
grown  the  better,  as  if  crowded  and  the  leaves  at 
all  drawn  they  soon  suffer  in  severe  weather. 
Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  succulent  leaves.  ( Jood 
dressings  of  soot  not  only  ward  off  their  attacks,  but 
produce  a  healthy  growth  and  thick,  fleshy  leaves. 
I  find  when  the  plant  is  strong  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
as  required.  Where  early  cutting  is  practised,  a 
short  sturdy  growth  ensues,  which  frost  does  not 
injure.  Thinning  of  later  sowings  may  be  neces- 
sary if  much  crowded,  but  as  the  plants  are  small 
it  is  not  necessary  to  thin  too  much,  as  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  use  the  thinnings  early  next 
spring  when  the  early  sowings  are  getting  past 
their  best.  Take  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
keep  the  ground  clean  between  the  rows  by  sur- 
face hoeings,  and  in  the  case  of  large  plants  draw 
some  soil  up  to  the  stems  to  prevent  damage  by 
wind  and  heavv  rains.  G.  Wythes. 


Chrysanthemums. 


DWARF  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

The  great  height  to  ■which  many  kinds  of  Chry- 
santhemums attain  has  no  doubt  deterred  many 
persons  from  taking  up  their  culture  for  the 
jnirpose  of  obtaining  well-developed  specimen 
blooms  such  as  are  seen  at  the  exhibitions  every 
autumn.  This  extreme  height  may  be  lessened 
somewhat  by  means  of  timely  topping  of  the 
plants,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  at 
the  expense  of  size  in  the  individual  blooms. 
Kaisers  of  new  varieties  are  alive  to  this  fact, 
and  have  been  fortunate,  during  tlie  past  two 
or  three  years  especially,  in  giving  us  quite  a 
good  collection  bearing  excellent  foliage  and 
naturally  of  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth. 

When  noting  the  names  of  the  grand  flower.s 
at  the  shows  there  is  no  means  of  learning  how- 
tall  the  plants  grow;  it  is,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  average  heights  of  some  of  the  choice 
kinds  that  are  certain  to  be  among  the  best  may 
be  of  some  use. 

Louise  gives  the  huge  pearly  white-lilac- 
tinted  blossoms  on  plants  under  a  yard  high,  and 
is  a  very  easy  sort  to  grow.  The  popular  deep 
yeUow  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  seldom  over  3  feet 
high,  and  fine  blooms  may  often  be  obtained  on 
plants  a  foot  lower.  Its  leaves,  too,  are  very 
tirin  and  well  coloured.  Commandant  Blusset, 
carmine-purple,  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  kinds 
and  the  blooms  are  very  handsome.  Kentish 
Yellow,  of  a  light  shade,  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  4  feet.  Le  Rhone,  deep  yellow,  recurved, 
is  of  a  similar  nature.  Henri  Jacotot  fils, 
crimson-red,  with  golden  reverse,  an  incurved 
Japanese  form,  somewhat  Hke  the  old  Comte 
de  Germiny,  is  a  great  gain,  producing  splendid 
blooms  on  plants  3  feet  high.  The  average  height 
of  the  lovely  ivory-white  petalled  Mile. 
Thercse  Rey  Ls  no  more  than  4  feet  ;  hence  this 
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kind  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  a 
greenhovise  of  the  lowest  dimensions.  G.  W. 
Childs,  rich  dark  crimson,  is  among  the  shortest 
of  growers,  and  the  rich  carmiue-rose  G.  C. 
Schwabe  does  not  reach  5  feet.  Golden  Gate, 
tawny-yellow,  has  a  perfect  habit  about  4  feet  in 
height.  The  huge,  loosely  incurved  Eda  Prass 
will  produce  its  flesh- tinted  blooms  at  about 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Flowers  of  Edwin 
Mol_vneux,  when  at  its  best  the  6nest  crimson 
Chrysanthemum,  are  often  obtained  from  plants 
a  little  over  a  yard  high.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Ijronzy-buli',  seldom  grows  more  than  5  feet  high 
and  has  particularly  tine  foliage.  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  rich  crimson -scarlet,  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
and  the  fine  pure  white  Niveum  reaches  a  foot 
or  so  above  it.  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  a 
lovely  white  with  a  cream  tinge,  which  has  lately 
come  to  the  front,  is  among  the  very  dwarf 
varieties,  and  for  that  reason  of  sterling  value 
T.  Dennis,  ruby-red,  grows  about  4  feet,  and 
the  bloom  is  very  showy.  W.  H.  Fowler,  rich 
yellow,  is  produced  on  plants  a  little  over  a  yard 
high,  and  the  jnire  white  variety  Madame 
Calvat  bears  gigantic  blossoms  on  even  shorter 
ones.  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  creamy  white,  must 
always  be  included  in  a  collection  of  choice 
dwarf  kinds.  The  bright  yellow  Sunflower  does 
not  generally  reach  much  above  5  feet,  so  that 
this  is  not  abnormally  tall.  As  a  lovely  bloom 
this  must  be  chosen.  Viviand  Morel,  mauve, 
and  the  bronzy-buff  and  yellow  sport  Charles 
Davis  sometimes  grow  to  a  similar  height  (.5  feet), 
but  when  allowed  plenty  of  space  between  the 
plants,  I  have  had  them  considerably  less  when 
in  full  bloom.  W.  Tricker,  delicate  rose,  is 
remarkable  for  its  dwarf  habit  no  less  than  for 
its  delightful  blossoms,  and  the  well-known 
Avalanche  may  still  be  iucluded  among  the  best 
whites  because  of  its  sturdy  growth.  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  amber-yellow,  has  a  short 
growth  ;  so  also  has  the  newer  kind  Rose  Wynne, 
a  large  blush-white  flower.  James  Myers, 
cerise,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  silvery-rose,  grow 
about  5  feet  high  ;  both  have  handsome 
foliage  and  are  easily  grown.  Cecil  Wray, 
again,  comes  very  fine  on  plants  4  feet  high. 
^\  m.  Seward,  deep  blackish-crimson,  grows  5  fett 
high  when  the  blooms  are  selected  from  late 
buds,  which  are  the  best.  President  Borel, 
I)urp!e-rose,  may  also  be  included  in  the  list. 
H.  S.  L. 

FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  FOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  vagaries  of  floral  committees  were  very 
noticeable  during,'  the  jiast  week  On  the  Tuesday 
a  fair  number  or  excellent  Chrysanthemums  was 
submitted  to  the  body  of  experts  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  the 
next  day  we  find  the  same  blooms  placed  before 
that  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  At 
the  former  place  the  very  showy  orange-red,  yel- 
low-edged Japanese  variety  called  M.  Aug.  de 
Lacvivier  obtained  the  award,  while  it  failed  to  be 
recognised  the  following  day.  Presumably  the 
latter  body  are  guided  chiefly  by  size,  as  the  kind 
in  question  may  be  a  little  wanting  in  this  respect. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  excellent  variety.  At 
the  former  place,  again,  the  yellow  Japanese 
variety  of  incurved  form  failed  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  an  award,  and  at  the  Aquarium  a  certi- 
ficate was  readily  given.  M.  Charles  Molin,  a 
bright  bronzy  reflexed  Japanese  bloom,  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  Drill  Hall  and  failed  at  the  Aqua- 
rium. At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  committee  one  could  not  help 
thinking  that  more  size  appeared  to  be  the  great 
question.  Certainly  the  varieties  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre  and  K.  Ballantine  have  little  else  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  washed- 
out  purple-rose  and  that  of    the   former  a  dirty 


pink.  Amiral  Avellan,  yellow,  stiff  and  ungrace- 
ful in  build,  was  preferred  to  a  variety  called 
Pallanza,  of  charming  form  and  of  fair  size.  The 
colour,  too,  is  a  yellow  of  the  richest  hue,  and  it  is 
apparently  a  sort  of  easy  culture.  Prefet  Robert 
is  one  more  variety  honoured  at  the  Drill  Hall 
and  passed  over  at  the  Aquarium.  This  is  a  bloom 
of  loosely  incurved  form,  the  inner  surface  being 
of  a  rich  crim.son-purple,  tlie  outer  portion  of  the 
florets  silvery  lilac.  Hairy  Wonder,  buff  colour, 
of  a  fluffy  appearance,  obtained  awards  at  both 
places.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is 
an  exceptional  novelty.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  a 
salmon-pink  and  bronze  sport  from  W.  Tricker, 
may  be  accounted  an  easy  Chrysanthemum  to 
grow  and  one  that  is  distinct.  Descartes  appears 
a  useful  addition  to  the  pretty  Anemone-flowered 
class,  and  Florence  Lunn  is  a  very  pretty  close 
liloom  of  the  reflexed  section — a  type  being  fast 
driven  out  of  cultivation  by  the  more  showy 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  A  Grower. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 

MrcH  depends  on  how  the  cultural  details  are 
carried  out  for  the  next  month  whether  the 
plants  on  which  so  much  time,  attention  and  ex- 
pense have  been  bestowed  will  successfully  develop 
their  blooms.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
all  large  blooms  find  their  way  to  the  show  room, 
as  quite  as  good  flowers  are  produced  for  private 
use  as  ever  grace  an  exhibition  table.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  trouble  the  beginner  in  cultivation 
has  to  contend  with  is  the 

D.\MPixo  OF  THE  Blooms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
flowers  lost  annually  through  this  alone.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  worst  form  of  dam|)- 
ing  is  Iraceable  to  the  excessive  employment  of 
fertilisers,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  blooms 
beyond  even  a  fair  and  reasonable  size.  Too  much 
favour  appears  to  be  given  to  extra  large  blossoms 
by  .some  judges,  irrespective  of  the  accompanying 
qualities,  such  as  solidity,  depth  of  colour  and 
freshness.  All  these  points  have  a  tendency 
towards  excessive  feeding,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  blooms,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  plants  in  far  too  many  instances 
break  down  and  wholesale  decay  sets  in  among 
the  flowers.  In  man\-  such  cases  as  this  the  house 
in  which  the  plants  are  is  blamed  as  being  cjuite 
unsuitable,  and  so  it  may  be  in  certain  cases. 

As  a  rule  the  flowers  of  the  incurved  section  are 
most  addicted  to  damping,  especially  the  thick 
fleshy- petalled  varieties  belonging  to  the  Queen 
of  England  section.  Take,  for  instance,  a  large 
bloom  of  any  of  this  family  which  is,  say,  three 
parts  expanded.  The  florets  appear  to  be  quite 
solid,  and  the  pi'ospect  of  a  handsome  flower  quite 
cheering.  All  of  a  sudden,  upon  a  closer  exami- 
nation, several  brown  specks  resembling  dust  in 
appearance  are  plainly  seen.  In  a  short  time — 
the  next  day,  perhaps — it  will  be  found  that  the 
dust-looking  specks  have  increased  considerably, 
quite  half  the  florets  being  attacked  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  lap«e  of  a  few  days  the  damp- 
ing spreads  so  rapidly  that  large  holes  can  be  seen 
in  them,  and  if  this  continues  a  few  days  longer 
the  flower  is  rendered  quite  useless.  The  Japan- 
ese varieties  are  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
even  unfolding  buds  are  sometimes  quite  spoilt. 
Some  varieties  in  the  Japanese  section  are  more 
susceptible  to  this  evil  than  others.  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln is  mucli  addicted  to  this  defect,  the  petals 
being  fleshy,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  damp. 
Damping  is  more  prevalent  in  wet,  foggy  weather 
than  in  a  dry,  frosty  time,  thus  proving  that  the 
atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  its  more 
rapid  spread.  The  cooler  the  surface  of  the 
flowers,  the  more  likelihood  is  there  of  moisture 
settling  upon  them  during  the  night.  If  a 
bright  day  follows  a  dull  time,  many  of  the 
blooms  are  burnt,  as  it  were,  by  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  moist  surface  of  the  bloom  when 
in  a  damp  state.  The  best  preventive  of 
damping  is   to   maintain    the    air    m    a   buoyant 


state  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  during 
damp  or  dull  weather,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  petals  does  not  prove  a  receptacle,  as  it  were, 
for  the  deposit  of  condensed  moisture.  Directly 
damping  makes  its  appearance  many  persons 
think  it  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  ventilation,  and  they 
at  once  throw  open  the  ventilators  and  doors  and 
cause  a  draught.  Jly  plan  is  almost  the  reverse 
of  this.  I  give  a  fair  amount  of  air  to  the  plants, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  direct  draught  is  not 
caused.  I  warm  the  pipes,  ventilate  freely  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  little  at  the  top  to  let  out 
excessive  moisture. 

Shade  to  the  plants  is  almost  a  necessity  during 
the  time  the  blooms  are  expanding.  I  have  seen 
many  blooms  quite  spoilt  through  want  of  it 
should  several  dull  days  follow  one  another. 
Tiffany  or  scrim  canvas  upon  rollers,  run  up  and 
down  according  to  retiuirement,  is  the  best  means 
of  affording  shade.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the 
shade  too  dense,  as  the  expanding  blooms  lose 
much  of  their  natural  colour  under  such  condi- 
tions. Whatever  water  the  plants  require  should 
be  given  in  the  mornmg,  so  that  all  drainingsfrom 
the  pots  will  be  dried  up  before  nightfall.  Con- 
tinue to  feed  the  plants  until  the  blooms  are  three 
parts  expanded,  but  do  not  use  any  kind  of 
stimulant  too  strong.  E.  Moly>'EJ'X. 


Green  Chrysantliemuins.  — In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  Mr.  W.  Wells  announced  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  green-flowered  sport  from  Viviand  Morel 
named  Ethel  Amsden.  One  of  my  correspondents 
in  France  has  just  written  me  to  say  that  he  has 
seven  plants  of  Viviand  Morel  which  are  all  com- 
ing \iith  green  flowers.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
fact  in  connection  with  sporting,  and  one  worthy 
of  some  investigation  that  a,  Chrysanthemum  fre- 
quently sports  to  the  same  variety  in  localities 
very  widely  apart.  How  or  why  this  occurs  has 
probably  never  yet   been  accounted   for. — C.  H. 

P.WXE. 

Chrysanthemum   Mme.    Edouard  Rey. — 

This  very  popular  variety  raised  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat  seems  destined  to  occupy  a  still  more  pro- 
minent place.  Certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  in 
October,  1893,  and  an  award  of  merit  having  been 
granted  to  it  by  the  R.H  S.  this  season,  it  has 
now,  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  French  grower, 
given  forth  a  sport  which  is  described  as  pure 
white,  slightly  tinted  flesh  colour.  In  the  sport 
the  petals  do  not  incurve  as  they  do  in  the  parent, 
but  are  drooping,  and  the  newcomer,  which  is  at 
]iresent  unnamed,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion. The  same  grower  remarks  that  he  has  some 
magnificent  blooms  of  Mme.  Ed.  Rey  10  inches 
across,  and  that  they  are  selling  very  freely  in 
the  Paris  markets. — C.  H.  P. 

Modern  American  Chrysanthemums. — 
Messrs.  E.  (i.  Hill  and  Co.,  who  have  done  some 
good  work  in  America  in  raising  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums by  cross-fertilisation,  sent  out  this  spring 
Challenge,  E.  Dailledouze,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  Beauty  of  Richmond  as  some  of  their 
choicest  productions.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  has  already 
been  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  and  the  R.H.S. 
this  season,  thus  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
ii.s  raisers.  The  American  varieties  seem  to  be 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  the  French,  but 
they  will  be  sure  to  make  their  mark.  Other 
seedlings  from  the  same  firm  are  C.  B.  Whit  nail, 
Elmer  D.  Smith.  International,  Judge  Hoitt, 
W.  G.  Newitt,  Joej'  Hill,  Robt.  Mclnnes,  and 
IVlrs.  J.  W.  Crouch.— C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  William  Holmes. — 
As  a  raiser  of  new  Chrysanthemums  M.  Dc^laux 
has  for  long  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  variety,  which 
was  sent  out  in  1886.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  it  is  classed 
with  the  reflexed  Japanese,  and  is  thus  described  : 
"  Chestnut-red,  inclining  to  dark  crimson,  tipped 
gold,  medium  size,  early,  and  of  moderate  height." 
For  greenhouse  decoration  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  that  we  have,  for  it  is  of  good 
habit,  holds  its  flowers  well,  and  produces  its  rich 
coloured  blossoms  earlier   than  the  bulk   of  the 
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Japanese  varieties.  It  is  too  early  to  be  seen 
much  at  our  Chrysanthemum  e.xhibitions,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  hirpe  enough  to  compete  in  a  cut 
state  with  the  giants  that  we  now  have.  This 
Latter  remarlc  will  apply  to  man)'  other  varieties, 
which  are  extremely  useful  when  grown  for  deco- 
ration.—T. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  AQUARIUM  SHOW. 

The  second  show  of  the  year  ma)'  be  noted  as  a 
distinct  success,  the  flowers  exiiibited  being  of 
excellent  quality  and  seen  in  fairly  large  numbers. 
There  were  but  two  groups,  and  these  not  extra 
large.  That  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  how- 
ever, appeared  so  different  in  arrangement  to 
anything  previously  seen  at  a  Chrysanthemum 
show,  as  to  call  for  speci.al  comment.  The  unfit- 
ness of  plants  grown  for  large  blooms  for  group- 
ing has  often  been  a  theme  in  horticultural 
papers,  yet  here  were  huge  blossoms  placed 
together  with  a  boldness  that  compelled  admira- 
tion. The  plants  used  were  from  2  feet  to  5  feet 
in  height,  and  in  most  cases  carried  only  one 
bloom,  all  being  clothed  with  large  healthy  dark 
green  foliage.  They  were  dotted  at  irregular 
intervals  in  a  bed  of  Ferns,  Asparagus  plumosus 
and  Orevilleas.  In  the  informal  arrangement  of 
the  group  lay  its  chief  charm.  Most  conspicuous 
were  two  or  three  noble  blooms  of  the  Japanese 
incurved  variety  Mme.  Edouard  Rey,  the  soft 
pink  colour  of  which,  nestling  among  ample  green 
foliage,  being  very  attractive.  The  soft  blush- 
coloured  variety  Louise,  represented  by  single- 
stemmed  plants  barely  2  feet  high,  was  especially 
noticeable.  Darker  colours  were  seen  in  Albani 
and  the  new  President  Armand.  Now  that  one 
exhibitor  has  led  the  way  in  the  matter  of  a  fresh 
method,  I  hope  to  see  it  copied  on  a  larger  scale  at 
the  later  shows.  "Quality  and  effect "  have  so 
often  had  to  guide  judges  in  making  their  awards 
to  groups  and  have  so  many  times  disappointed 
exhibitors,  that  with  both  so  well  united  in  the 
group  referred  to  there  is  no  room  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  second  prize  group  had  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  flowers,  but  the  sticks  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  such  distasteful  modes  as 
propping  up  small  Palms  many  inches  from  the 
ground  to  provide  green  only  too  marked.  In 
the  table  decorations  1  noted  several  huge  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  used  with  good  effect  among 
other  things  of  lighter  and  more  graceful  growth. 
Among  individual  blooms  in  the  stands  Mme. 
Edouard  Rey  was  noteworthy.  The  incurved 
form  of  this  flower  is  not  too  close,  although  for- 
mal in  outline,  and  the  colour  particularly  rich. 
Mile.  Ther&se  Rey,  [the  beautiful  creamy  white 
variety,  which  was  first  seen  at  the  October  show 
of  last  year,  was  represented  by  some  magnificent 
blossoms,  thus  showing  that  all  which  has  been  said 
in  its  favour  from  time  to  time  is  correct.  Kentish 
Yellow  was  seen  in  first-rate  form,  and  even  the 
ugly  dull  variety  Mrs.  E.  \V.  Clarke  was  more 
pleasing  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  One  bloom  was 
of  immense  size.  Another  kind  I  had  not  hitherto 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  namely,  F.  W.  Flight, 
was  seen  in  capital  form.  President  Borel,  which 
I  noted  good  in  most  of  the  stands,  is  the  best 
Chr)'santhemum  we  have  in  the  colour — bright 
purple-rose.  Professor  Wittmack,  a  kind  raised 
near  London  a  few  years  back,  is  of  great  beauty 
when  seen  in  the  condition  staged  at  the  show- 
under  notice.  It  is  a  clear  rose,  with  lighter 
reverse  and  shaded  yellow.  The  petals  reflex  and 
are  built  up  one  above  the  other,  finishing  with  a 
slight  curl  at  the  tips.  The  bloom  is  not  extra 
large,  but  it  is  a  kind  that  should  be  added  to 
choice  collections.  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne  is  one 
of  the  gigantic  class  of  which  exhibitors  are  so 
fond,  and  the  rose  colour  not  unattractive.  This 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  A  pretty  bloom  of  a 
pink  colour,  bordered  white,  named  Mr.  W. 
Seago,  was  not  the  least  noteworthy.  In  form  it 
is  gracefully  recurving  and  not  of  huge  size.  The 
most  gigantic  bloom  seen  on  this  occasion  bore 
the  name  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees.  Its  measurements 
were  9  inches  across  and  8  inches  deep.  The 
bloom  is  composed  of   extra  long  florets,  which 


curl  in  a  graceful  manner  at  the  tips,  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  of  the  better  known  variety  Puritan. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lower  florets,  which 
have  a  [link  tint,  the  flower  is  wax-white.  Duchess 
of  York,  the  flowers  soft  yellow,  also  has  enormous 
blooms.  GuowER. 


Orchids. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 

The  genu.s  Cymbidium  comprises  about  thirty 
species,  several  of  wl»ch  deserve  a  place  in  every 
collection,  for  they  not  only  produce  beautiful 
flowers  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
but  are  also  of  stately  aspect  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  Cymbidiums  are  found  in  India,  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  China,  and  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, whilst  a  few.specie.s  are  found  to  be  natives 
of  Africa,  Australia  and  Japan.  The  Indian 
kinds  which  grow  upon  the  Khasya  Hills  and 
Himalaya  Mountains  are  found  up  to  0000  feet 
or  7000  feet  elevation,  and  even  higher  ;  there- 


house,  but  if  convenient  a  little  extra  heat  may 
be  given  to  those  kinds  wliicli  are  found  iu 
tropical  countries.  The  majority  of  the  kuids 
here  mentioned  have  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  is  (piite  within  recent 
years  that  any  new  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  list.  The  following  are  the  most  desirable 
and  beautiful  kinds  in  cultivation  : — 

C.  AFFiNE. — This,  one  of  the  more  recenlly 
introduced  kinds,  is  at  present  somewhat 
scarce.  It  resembles  in  growth  the  more  popular 
kinds  C.  eburneum  and  C.  Mastersi,  the  leaves 
being  broader,  the  size  of  the  flowers  about  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  these  two  kinds.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  ivory-white,  as  is  also  the 
lip,  which  is  spotted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
side  lobes  and  blotched  on  the  blade  with  rich 
magenta,  the  disc  having  a  bright  yellow  streak 
down  the  centre.  The  flowers  are  borne  six  to 
eight  upon  a  stout  spike  during  the  autumn  and 
are  sweetly  scented.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and 
Khasya. 

C.  Dayanum. — This  species,  a  native  of  the  same 
country  as  the  preceding,  is  a  very  beautiful  kind. 


Cymhidinm  ehurneiim. 


fore  under  cultivation  they  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  They  may  all  be  given  very  simi- 
lar treatment,  although  some  of  the  species 
which  have  thin,  long,  leathery  leaves  require 
more  shade  than  is  usually  given  the  larger 
growing  kinds  with  thick,  coriaceous  foliage. 
Cymbidiums  produce  thick,  fleshy  roots  in 
abundance  ;  therefore  pots  of  ample  size  should 
be  provide<l  for  them.  These  plants  succeed 
best  when  repotted  about  every  two  or  three 
years.  When  so  treated  the  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  are  produced  more  freely  than  when  dis- 
turbed annually.  The  drainage  should  be  well 
seen  to  and  a  good  compost  used,  consisting  of 
about  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam  and  one-third 
fibrous  peat,  adding  a  little  sharp  silver  sand 
and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken  pots  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  good  open  con- 
dition. This  should  be  pressed  down  firmly, 
not  raising  the  plants  upon  a  mound.  During 
the  growing  season  they  enjoy  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead,  but  when  at  rest  much  less  will 
suffice.  Cymbidiums  thrive  well  in  a  similar 
temperature  to  that  maintained  in  the  Cattleya 


It  somewhat  resembles  C.  eburneum  in  manner  of 
growth,  and  some  authorities  have  classed  it  as  a 
variety  of  that  species  ;  the  leaves,  however,  are 
narrower  and  longer  and  the  flower-spike  is  pen- 
dent. The  flowers  aie  white,  with  a  few  purple 
spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  also  on  the 
disc  of  the  lip. 

C.  Devoniaxum. — A  very  pretty  and  distinct 
plant  of  small  growth.  The  scjjals  and  petals 
are  yellowish-green,  with  several  dotted  lines  of 
bright  purple,  the  lip  rosy  purple,  with  a  blotch 
of  deep  maroon  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  This 
is  a  very  desirable  plant,  which  flowers  about  May 
and  June.     It  is  also  an  Indian  species. 

C.  EnrEXEO-LowiANi'Ji. — This  is  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  the  parents  of  which  are  expressed  in  the 
name.  The  sepals  and  petals  ai-e  of  a  light  nan- 
keen-yellow, and  the  lip,  formed  as  in  C.  Lowi- 
anum,  is  ivory  white,  with  a  distinct  V-^ti'ipsd 
blotch  of  reddish  crimson.  It  first  flowered  about 
five  years  ago. 

C.  EP.rRXEUM,  one  of  the  best,  has  been  known 
for  a  number  of  years,  having  been  first  discovered 
in  1837  on  the  Khasya  Hills.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  very  scarce  plant,  but  is  no  v  found  in 
almost  every  collection.     The  spike  grows  erect 
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and  carries  many  flowers,  which  are  pure  white, 
excepting  a  yellow  band  in  the  centre  of  the  lip. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  verj-  fragrant  and  will 
continue  in  beauty  a  considerable  time. 

C.  ELEciANs. — This  species,  together  with  C. 
Masterai,  has  been  removed  from  this  genus  to 
that  of  Cyperorchis  by  Blume  and  Bateman  in 
consequence  of  some  slight  diSerencein  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  each  about  li 
feet  long,  raceme  shorter,  with  many  flowers  and 
pendulous.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
light  tawny  yellow,  the  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
spotted  on  the  disc  with  orange-yellow. 

C.  GIGANTEUM. — A  bold-growing  plant,  which 
has  been  known  in  our  gardens  since  1821.  The 
leaves  attain  a  length  of  i2J  feet,  as  does  also  the 
flower-scape.  The  flowers,  each  4  inches  across, 
are  of  a  yellowish  green,  striped  longitudinally 
with  reddish  purple,  the  lip  white  or  yellow, 
spotted  with  red. 

C.  LowiANi'M. — This  is  a  great  favourite,  as  it 
flowers  freely  and  continues  in  perfection  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  first  introduced  from  Burraah 
by  Messrs.  Low  in  1S78.  It  produces  long,  many- 
flowered  racemes  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  3'ellow, 
the  lip  yellow,  with  a  large  velvety  maroon  blotch 
on  the  front  lobe.  A  recently  introduced  variety 
of  this  kind, 

C.  LiiwiANDM  Mandaianum,  is  identical  in 
every  respect,  excepting  the  colour  of  the  lip, 
which  is  bright  clear  yellow,  the  red  blotch  being 
entirel}'  absent.  It  makes  a  jjleasing  contrast 
when  grown  with  the  typical  form. 

C.  Master.si. — This  is  a  beautiful  kind,  produc- 
ing white  flowers  on  erect  spikes  ;  the  lii)  has  ati 
orange-yellow  centre  and  is  spotted  with  ros}' 
purple. 

C.  Tracevanum. — Of  this  recent  introduction, 
which  flowered  out  of  a  consignment  of  C.  Lowi- 
anura  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  H.  Tracey,  of 
Twickenham,  about  four  years  ago,  there  was  but 
a  single  specimen,  which  passed  into  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Baron  Schruder,  of  Egham. 
In  growth  it  is  robust,  the  leaves  each  from  2 
feet  to  '2h  feet  long.  The  flowers  individually 
measure  upwards  of  5  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  greenish  yellow,  dotted  and  streaked 
with  longitudinal  lines  of  reddish  crimson  ;  the 
large  lip,  light  yellow  and  spotted  with  reddish 
crimson,  is  very  crisped  and  fringed  at  the  margin. 

C.  WiNNiANHM. — This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Winn,  of  Birmingham,  after  whom  it  is  named. 
It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  giganteum  and  C. 
eburneum.  The  plant  in  manner  of  growth  nearly 
resembles  C.  giganteum,  but  the  shape  of  the 
flower  is  more  after  that  of  the  other  parent. 
The  flowers  individually  measure  about  4  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  ivory  white.  The 
lip,  of  C.  giganteum  form,  is  ivory  white,  spotted 
near  the  margin  and  on  the  side  lobes  with  crim- 
son, with  two  orange-yellow  lines  on  the  throat. 

\Vm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  labiata  at  The  Dell. — As  many  as 
500  fully  expanded  flowers  of  this  were  to  be 
seen  lately  at  The  Dell,  the  residence  of  Baron 
Schrrfder.  \Vhatever  some  people  may  think  of 
this  later  introduction  not  being  the  true  Cattleya 
labiata  vera,  it  is  certainly  considered  so  at  The 
Dell,  it  being  identical  with  the  old  plant  as  there 
grown  previous  to  this  latter-day  introduction. 
Such  a  wealth  of  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year 
makes  one  think  of  the  month  of  May.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  freest  growing  Cattleyas,  and  although 
there  are  now  thousands  of  plants  in  Orchid  col- 
lections throughout  the  country,  it  is  none  the 
less  valuable.— A.  Youxg. 

Laslia  exoniensis. — A  bloom  of  this  old 
favourite  recently  came  from  James  Williams  for 
particulars  respecting  its  introduction.  The 
plant  in  (|uestion  is  a  garden  hybrid,  the  late 
Mr.  Dominy  having  raised  it  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  when  at 
Exeter,  but  unfortunately  no  records  were  kept  in 
those  days,  and  the  parentage  is  still  uncertain. 
The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  regarded  it  as  a 


mule  between  Cattleya  Mossi.t  and  La>lia  pur- 
purata,  and  also  named  it  Cattleya  exoniensis  ; 
but  more  recent  observations  go  far  to  prove  that 
it  is  more  likely  the  result  of  crossing  L.  crispa 
and  Lrelia  purpiirata.  The  flowers  are  borne  four 
and  five  upon  an  erect  scape  and  individually 
measure  about  G  inches  in  diameter.  Ths  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  flushed  with  pale  rosy-mauve, 
the  petals  being  broad  and  wavy.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  white,  tipped  with  rose  :  whilst  the 
front  lobe,  which  is  very  undulated,  is  of  an  intense 
rich  purple,  with  a  clear  narrow  margin  of  white  ; 
the  throat  is  deep  yellow,  streaked  with  purple. 
— W. 

Lselia  Perrini  alba. — The  type  is  a  beauti- 
ful Orchid,  and  really  one  of  the  finest  autumn- 
flowering  kinds  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  free 
grower  and  flowerer.  I  have  three  jilants,  .and 
they  bloom  freely  every  season.  I  find  it  suc- 
ceeds very  well  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  is  best 
cultivated  in  a  basket.  When  at  rest,  which  is 
during  the  winter  season,  it  must  not  be  kept  too 
dry,  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  shrivel.  Just  sutti- 
cient  water  is  needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump,  then,  with  the  increased  warmth  and 
moisture  in  the  spring,  it  will  start  again  into 
vigorous  growth.  Some  growers  place  it  in  a 
warmer  house  while  making  its  growth,  but  I 
secure  very  satisfactory  results  by  keeping  it  in 
the  Cattleya  house  the  whole  year  round.  The 
white  form  I  recently  noted  doing  well  in  the  col- 
lection at  The  Dell,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
gardens. — A.  Young. 

Maxillaria  picta. — Some  flowers  of  this  are 
to  hand  from  J.  Malcolm  for  a  name.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  send  blooms  so  far  past  their  beauty  for 
naming.  The  plant  in  question  is  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  our  gardens,  and  not  so  generally  culti 
vated  as  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  imported  from 
Brazil  by  the  late  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
over  sixty  years  ago.  It  grows  on  the  Organ 
Mountains,  "not  far  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  has 
pseudo-bulbs  each  nearly  3  inches  long.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  from  10  inches  to  15  inches 
in  length,  the  sepals  and  peti>ls  slightly  incurved, 
tawny  yellow  on  the  inner  surface,  the  outer  sides 
being  cre.amy  white,  spotted  with  purple,  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  erect,  whitish,  striped  with  purple. 
— W. 

Peristeria  elata. — This  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing flower  is  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Philbrick,  who  states 
that  his  plant  has  been  in  bloom  for  quite  six 
weeks.  It  is  commonly  known  in  our  gardens  as 
the  Dove  Orchid.  The  flower  is  very  waxy  in 
appearance,  white,  with  a  few  small  crimson- 
purple  spots  at  the  base.  The  column  presents  a 
very  striking  appearance,  the  beaked  anther  and 
the  curiously  shaped  side  lobes  of  the  lip  resem- 
bling a  dove  with  expanded  wings.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  now  over  sixty  years, 
and  its  long  spikes  of  many  flowers  never  fail  to 
attract  attention.  The  usual  time  for  these  spikes 
to  appear  is  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  but  occasionally  somewhat  earlier. 
The  plants  should  not  be  too  much  dried  up 
during  the  season  of  rest,  which  should  be  in  a 
cooler  temperature  than  when  growing,  at  which 
time  a  shady  position  in  the  East  India  house 
or  in  a  stove  mixed  with  other  plants  will  suit  it 
best.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Youngianum. — "M.  C."  for- 
wards particulars  of  what  he  considers  a  new- 
hybrid  of  this  genus  which  has  just  flowered  for 
the  first  time.  The  parents  are  (1  Riebelini  and 
C.  superbiens,  the  latter  being  the  seed-bearer. 
Seedlings  from  this  same  cross  have  already 
flowered.  A  plant  first  bloomed  with  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  in  July,  1890,  and  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  under  the  above  name.  A  seedling  from 
the  same  cross  also  flowered  with  Mr.  Cookson,  of 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  was  named  C.  Youngia- 
num  superbum.  By  the  description  sent  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  plant  is  identical  with  this, 
and  although  it  is  not  new,  it  is  a  beautiful  kind 
and  by  no  means  common.  The  plant  is  quite 
intermediate  between  its  two  parents,  the  leaves 


bright  green,  reticulated  with  a  deeper  shade,  the 
flower  of  fine  form,  dorsal  sepal  white,  with 
numerous  purple  veins ;  the  lower  sepal  also 
white,  with  pale  green  veins  ;  the  petals  are  about 
4  inches  long,  somewhat  drooping,  and  of  a  creamy 
white  colour,  slightly  flushed  with  rose  at  the  ends 
and  towards  the  base  becoming  yellowish  green, 
marked  with  numerous  spots  of  deep  purple.  The 
lip  resembles  that  of  C.  superbiens.  The  variety 
superbum  is  similar,  but  the  markings  are  much 
deeper  in  colour. — W. 

Saccolabimn  giganteum.— This  is  a  bold- 
growing  plant,  the  broad  strap-shaped  leaves  each 
about  1  foot  in  length  and  3  inches  broad.  It  was 
first  introduced  in  a  living  state  into  this  country 
about  1860,  when  it  was  received  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  from  Burniah,  and  flowered  a  year 
or  two  later  in  the  same  establishment.  It  was 
then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  an  exceedingly 
rare  plant,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Vanda 
densiflora.  It  was  re-introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  is 
now  very  common.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
during  the  winter  months,  are  produced  closely 
upon  a  drooping  raceme,  and  will  last  in  perfec- 
tion six  weeks  or  two  months.  They  are  very 
wax-like  in  appearance  and  remarkably  fragrant, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  each  being 
spotted  sparingly  with  bright  purple,  the  lip  of  a 
lovely  mauve-violet  colour  veined  with  a  deeper 
shade.  The  spikes  appear  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  when  well  grown  this  plant  ranks 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
A  fine  variety  of  this  species  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago  from  Cochin  China,  and  was  named 
by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  S.  giganteum 
illustre.  This  difl'ers  from  the  typical  form  in 
having  a  longer  raceme  of  flowers  more  loosely 
set,  but  individually  larger  and  brighter  in  colour. 
There  is  also  another  distinct  form  known  as  S. 
giganteum  Pitotianum,  introduced  by  M.  Gode- 
froy-Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  from  the  same  country 
as  the  last  mentioned.  This  is  pure  white,  the 
mauve  colour  on  the  lip  and  spots  on  the  other 
.segments  being  quite  absent.  This  species  and 
its  varieties  should  be  grown  in  either  pots  or 
baskets,  which  should  be  filled  to  about  two-thirds 
their  depth  with  drainage,  and  the  remaining 
portion  with  good  clean  living  Sphagnum  Moss. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  East  India  house 
throughout  the  year. — W. 

Oncidium  varicosum. — From  James  Hut- 
chinson, of  Southampton,  come  some  dried  speci- 
mens of  this  Oncidium,  which  he  has  received 
from  Brazil,  asking  if  they  are  the  variety  Rogersi. 
They  certainly  are  not,  neither  do  I  think  it 
would  be  profitable  for  a  private  person  to  import 
a  quantity  of  this  species,  as  it  has  been  intro- 
duced in  large  numbers  by  various  firms  for  many 
years  past,  and  established  plants  may  now  be 
purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  The  va- 
riety Rogersi  is  certainly  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
one  of  the  finest  yellow  flowering  kinds  yet 
seen.  It  differs  from  the  typical  form  in  having 
longer  and  more  branched  spikes,  the  individual 
flowers  much  larger,  esjjecially  the  lip,  which 
often  measures  over  2h  inches  across,  and  of  a  rich, 
clear,  golden  yellow  colour.  It  first  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  18G8  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Rogers, 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  true  form  has 
always  been  a  scarce  plant,  altliough  in  many 
instances  an  extra  good  variety  of  the  type  often 
receives  this  name. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.—ORCHIDS. 


A  fine  Lselia  anceps.— A  plant  of  Lajlia  anceps 
with  tliirty-five  Hower-.'ipikes  showing  is  worthy  of 
lioti".  Such  a  plant  was  shown  to  uie  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Adams  at  Cast  e  Hill,  Egham,  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  I  find  that  Lse  ia  anceps  is 
rather  shy  this  sea-ion  in  producing  ttower-spikes, 
owing  to  "the  somewhat  dull  and  sunless  season  wo 
hdve  had.— A.  Young. 

Cattleya  labiata.— A  magnificent  form  of  this 
most  useful  species  is  sent  by  the  Hon,  Miss  Winn 
from  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield.     The  floweria  of  good 
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size,  measuring  iitmut  7  inolips  in  diameter,  tlio  sepnls 
and  peiiils  of  ii  iiiiii'onii  liriijlit  rosy  purple,  the  laUer 
of  good  slrjpo,  wavy  at  tlje  edgesandvery  liroad.  Tin' 
lip  is  of  fino  tomi  and  well  expanded,  beautifully  undu- 
lated and  of  a  rijli  nia^'enta-erinison,  veined  in  the 
throat  with  pale  yellow.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
variety. — H. 

Bulbophyllum  reticulatum.— This  was  dis- 
covered by  till'  late  Thomas  Lobb,  who  sent  it 
from  Borneo  to  llessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  The  leaves  are  about  .3  inches  or  more 
in  Jength,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  regularly  veined  and 
netted  with  a  much  deeper  shade.  These  are  supported 
singly  upon  small  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  which  appear  at 
somewhat  distant  intervals  upon  a  branching  creeping 
rhizome.  The  flowers  are  each  upwards  of  li  inches 
in  diameter,  sepals  and  petals  white,  striped  with  car- 
mine, the  lip  spotted  and  striped  with  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  It  is  a  very  rare  plaut  in  cultivation. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


are  trifoliate,  present  many  shades  of  green,  and 
in  autumn  they  as.sume  shades  of  yellow,  orange 
and  carmine,  many  being  marked  with  all  three 
colours.  The  colour  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  A. 
Veitchi,  but  it  is  e(iually  beautiful.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  form  of  the  leaves,  I  should  say 
that  A.  jajioriica  is,  of  the  two,  the  more  beauti- 
ful. The  two,  however,  do  not  come  into  com- 
petition, for  whereas  A.  Veitchi  requires  a  wall  to 


of  it  skirting  a  narrow  walk,  the  bold  trusses  of 
pinkish  flowers  creating  a  line  picture  of  distinct 
colour,  but  we  should  also  like  to  see  a  good  mass 
more  in  the  open  in  association  with  hardy 
Fuchsias  that  flourish  in  a  warm  climate,  such  as 
one  gets  here.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago 
the  beauty  of  the  groups  of  Hydrangeas  and 
Fuchsias  in  the  gardens  at  Tan-y-bwlch,  North 
Wales,  where  these  shrubs  flower  and  grow  ex- 


THE  CRAB  APPLES. 
There  is  now  a  splendid  variety  of  Crabs 
in  our  gardens,  so  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
bright  in  flower  in  the  early  spring.  For 
many  years  we  have  had  the  Chinese  Pear, 
which "  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  these 
hardy  Crabs,  but  of  recent  years  we  have  seen 
a  great  addition  to  our  kinds  from  America  and 
Japan,  particularly  Japan.  These  are  valuable 
not  only  for  their  appearance  in  spring,  but 
also  for  the  brilliancy  and  lovely  colour  of  the 
fruit  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Newman,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the 
photo  from  which  the  engraving  was  prepared, 
thus  writes  :— 

"  The  path  winds  past  a  clear  glassy  pool, 
buried  in  trees.  Wander  a  few  steps  further  into 
the  copse,  the  path  is  lost  in  Bluebells,  that  cover 
the  steep  bank  on  your  right.  Following  them, 
your  eye  suddenly  catches  sight  of  the  Crab 
tree,  which  year  by  year  wakes  into  beauty, 
though  there  are  none  to  see  it  here  in  the 
wood.  The  gnarled  old  Lichen-covered  branches 
blossom  out  into  soft  masses  of  billowy  pink 
petals,  dashed  with  brightest  carmine.  If  you 
want  to  .see  this  yearly  miracle  you  must  watch 
for  it  ;  it  will  not  wait.  Day  by  day  it  grows, 
flushes  and  fades  away ;  you  can  almost  see  it 
change.  Delay  or  forget,  it  will  flower  just  the 
same,  unseen,  alone.  One  hardly  likes  to  come 
away  and  leave  it  when  at  its  loveliest,  but  at 
any  rate  the  pleasure  m.ay  be  prolonged  by  our 
bringing  home  a  few  branches.  And  nothing 
makes  a  better  setting  for  the  pink  blossoms 
than  the  greenish-blue  colour  of  some  of  the 
Indian  pottery.  No  elaborate  arrangement  is 
needed  ;  the  branches  look  best  all  l)y  themselves, 
the  jar  set  on  some  table  where  it  will  not  have 
to  be  moved. 

"  We  are  learning  more  and  more  the  value  of 
bold  arrangement  in  our  <lecorations.  We  use 
one  kind  of  flower  as  a  feature,  in  its  season, 
set  all  alone  where  it  will  strike  the  eye  ;  we 
choose  just  the  jar  that  suits  it  best  in  colour 
and  in  shape.  These  plain  blue  Indian  pots, 
made  of  clay,  do  not  let  the  water  through 
like  some  of  the  patterned  ones,  and  are  .sympa- 
thetic to  many  fiowers.  So  are  the  green,  glazed 
household  pans  used  in  Continental  kitchens, 
and  which  look  so  charming  filled  with  Roses  or 
Sweet  Peas.  Fortunately,  perfection  of  beauty 
is  not  a  matter  of  expense,  else  we  had  not  our 
wild  Crab  blossoms." 


which  to  cling,  the  other  is  a  spreading  deciduous    tremcly  well. 
shrub,  and,  as  a  decorative  hardy  plant,  possesses        Parrotia  persica.— The  present  autumn  has 
possibilities  of  the  highest  order.— R.  P.  Brother-  ,  ^^^  j^^g^  ^^^  ^^i  favourable  to  those  subjects  whose 
STON,  Tyniini'jhamr.  decaying  leaves  assume  a  vivid  colouring  before 

Hardy  Azaleas  in  autumn. — These  are  as  they  drop,  but  despite  the  dull  weather  this 
beautiful  in  a  way  in  the  autumn  as  when  clothed  Parrotia  has  in  some  cases  at  least  been  very 
with  their  fragrant  flowers  in  May.  The  many  bright,  and  it  consequently  attracted  a  good 
groups  of  them  at  Normanhurst  display  their  deal  of  attention.  In  any  selection  of  trees  or 
varied  leaf  tints,  bronzy-green,  chocolate,  crimson  shrubs  remarkable  for  their  autumnal  foliage  this 
and  many  allied   shades,   the  bright  scarlet  and    must  have  a  place  assigned  it,  but  in  addition  to 

this  the  flowers  are  also  very  pretty  and 
interesting.  Their  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  red-tipped  stamens.  In 
general  appearance  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  inflorescence  this  Parrotia 
bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the 
Witch  Hazels  (Hamamelis),  to  which,  in- 
deed, it  is  nearly  allieil.  It  was  introduced 
to  this  country  from  Persia  in  1848,  but 
though  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  then,  it  is  still  (|uite  an  uncommon 
plant.  A  well-drained  sandy  loam  that 
is,  however,  not  parched  up  during  the 
summer  will  suit  this  Parrotia  best. — T. 

Daphne  neapolitana. — Hardy  shrubs 
that  flower  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
are  very  few,  but  this  Daphne  is  one  of 
them,  that  is  to  say  if  the  winter  is  mild, 
for  it  will  not  bloom  during  severe  frost. 
It  forms  a  neat  growing,  upright-habited 
bush,  furnished  with  dark  green  Box- 
like  leaves,  while  each  shoot  is  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  pretty  purplish  pink  blos- 
soms, which,  like  most  members  of  the 
genus,  are  fragrant,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  some  of  the  others.  It  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  by 
no  means  a  new  plant,  but,  in  common 
with  most  hardy  Daphnes,  it  is  not  often 
met  with.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  deep 
soil  parti.ally  composed  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  in  a  spot  that  is  not  at  all  dried 
up  during  the  summer,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  By 
some  authorities  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  Daphne  collina — in  fact,  Loudon  says 
it  originated  as  a  sport  from  that  species, 
which  it  certainly  much  resembles.  D. 
collina,  however,  as  a  rule,  flowers  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Concerning 
Daphnes,  I  was  very  pleased  recently  to 
see  a  mass  of  the  Garland  Flower  (D. 
cneorum)  in  full  bloom,  as  it  formed  a 
pretty  September  picture,  and  when  the 
sun  was  shining  it  was  particularly  fra- 
grant. Of  hardy  Dajihnes  that  have  been 
figured  in  The  G-\rden,  D.  Genkwa  de- 
serves especial  mention,  for  it  is  not  only 
a  very  pretty  flowering  shrub,  but  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  species  ;  indeed,  at  first 
sight  it  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  a 
Lilac  than  a  Daphne.     It  was  one  of  Fortune's  in- 


Cnih  Apple  hlui:suiii  in  a  jur.  Engravcil  fnr  Thk  (iAKi'KX 
from  a  photorjraph  sent  by  Mrs.  NeKiiian,  Hazelliurst, 
Haslemere. 


crimson  of  A.  mollis  gaining  in  intensity  through 
the  dense  green  conifers  which  thrive  well  in  this 
garden. 


„,       ,  ,     „^  _  T.        J  4.    ■  „         troductions,  but  was  afterwards  lost,  and  re-intro 

Shrubs   at    Stone    House,    Broadstairs.-    ^^      ^     ^^        twenty-five  years  ago.     It  is,  how- 

feet  high,  150    „,„  „..,■,  ,,i  ,.,„.  A„  „„„  °  , 


Ampelopsis  japonica.  — From  the  time  the 
buds  burst  in  early  summer  until  the  leaves  fall 
in  autumn  the  foliage  of  this  is  always  beautiful. 
Through    the  summer  months  the  leaves,  which 


The  largest  Ilex  on  my  lawn  is  39  feet  lug 
feet  round  ;  the  butt  3  feet  from  the  grou 
is  0|  feet  in  girth.  There  are  two  other  Ilexes 
not  quite  so  large.  There  is  a  Bay  (Laurus  nobihs) 
behind  the  house  36  feet  high,  84  feet  round ; 
another  on  the  lawn  2o  feet  high  and  12  feet 
round.     There   is  an   Arbutus  21  feet  high,    112 

feet  round,  and  G^eet  in  girth.     There  are  also    ^,^^,,^,^„  ^,  ^,,^  ^,^„  „„,.  „...„„  .^_..„„.      

some  fine  Phillyreas,  but  they  do  not  stand  alone,  jjesfontainea  is  hardy  in  many  parts  of  England, 
The  clump  of  Laurustinus  on  the  law'n  may  be  especially  near  the  sea,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
composed  of  more  than  one  plant, — E.  D.  Stone.  ^j  London  it  needs  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
Hydrangeas.— The  Hydrangea  is  a  noble  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  winter.  It  is  a  good  illus- 
autumn  flower,  and  we  should  like  to  see  in  places  tration  of  the  mimicry  that  is  to  be  found  among 
where  it  is  happy  good  groups  of  it.  In  the  plants,for  the  uninitiated  would  at  once  regard  it  as 
Alexandra  Park  at  Hastings  there  are  fine  masses    a  Holly,  though  it  really  has  no  aflinity  thereto. 


1    ever,  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  our  nur- 
"'     serymen  have  propagated  it  in  quantity,  and  it  is 
now  much  better  known. — T. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — The  bright  coloured 
flowers  of  this  Chilian  shrub  were  very  noticeable 
in  one  of  the  collections  shown  at  Chiswick  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tree  and  shrub  conference.     This 
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Out  of  flower  its  ornamental  qualities  are  about  on 
a  par  with  a  rather  small  green-leaved  Holly,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  tubular 
in  shape,  drooping,  nearly  a  couple  of  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  thick  wax-like  texture.  The 
colour  is  bright  yellow  and  scarlet,  .somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  Blandfordia.  This  Desfon- 
tainea  often  flowers  for  a  considerable  time,  for  not 
only  are  the  indiWdual  blooms  lasting,  but  a  suc- 
cession is  kept  up  often  for  months.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Andes  of  tjouth  America,  from  Chili  to  New 
Grenada,  and  is  one  of  the  manj-  beautiful  plants 
that  we  owe  to  the  energy  of  William  Lobb. 
Where  it  is  not  hardy  this  Desfontainea  makes  a 
first-rate  greenhouse  plant  that  may  be  grown  in 
a  pot,  but  the  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  plant  it 
out  if  possible  and  give  it  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  a  Camellia.  Propagation  is  effe:;ted  by 
means  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  formed  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots,  aad  after  being  dibbled  into 
pots  of  sand^'  soil  they  must  be  kept  close  till 
rooted.  This  pretty  shrub  was  introduced  in  18.53. 
— T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ptelargonium  Mine.  Chretien.  —  Messrs. 
Cannell  send  us  blooms  of  this  very  handsome 
Pelargonium,  which  are  certainly  delightful  with 
the  white  centre  and  large  petals,  intermixed  with 
carmine  in  the  lower  petaLs. 

ITewPelargoaiuing. — Monsieur  Bruant  sends 
us  from  Poitiers  two  delicately  marked  Pelar- 
goniums of  the  zonal  race  ;  they  travelled  badly, 
but  are  very  interesting  and  new  in  colour. 
These  and  others  of  the  same  race  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  month  of  February,  1S9.">.  The 
kinds  sent  are  Mme.  Bruant  and  Fleur  Poitevine. 

Sendirg  flowers  by  post.— Mr.  (Jilbert,  of 
Burghle}',  sends  us  some  of  his  charming  Violets, 
which  being  lightly  surrounded  by  their  own 
leaves  and  a  few  Spinach  leaves  over  them, 
came  in  a  very  dift'erent  condition  from  those 
usually  sent  to  us  in  cotton  wool  and  other  unsuit- 
able material.  The  soft  leaves  giving  moisture, 
the  flowers  were  as  fresh  as  if  just  gathered. 

Cimicifaga  japonica  is  of  more  recent  in- 
troduction than  the  older  kinds,  but  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  garden  plvnt,  and  likely  to  get 
popular  as  it  becomes  known.  It  reminds  one  of 
a  Spiraea  in  growth,  and  bears  its  long  erect 
spikes  of  white  flowers  in  late  autumn.  A  good 
colony  of  it  is  very  fine  in  late  September  and 
early  October  days. 

The  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  Vitilba)  at 
Cliveden. — A  walk  that  leads  down  to  the  river 
passes  under  a  long  line  of  Yew  trees,  and  the 
stems  of  the  wild  Clematis  are  like  a  lot  of  ropes 
of  all  sizes  hanging  from  the  branches  above.  The 
effect  is  striking.  I  have  seen  the  Traveller's  Joy 
in  many  aspects  bj-  the  roadside,  but  the  quantity 
of  it  here  made  an  unusual  picture  worthy  of  imi- 
tation with  similar  free-growing  climbing  plants 
-A.  H. 

Rose  Archiduchesse  Ilarie  Immaculate. 
— This  is  a  lovely  Rose  with  a  name  long  enough 
to  deter  most  people  from  [jlanting  it.  We  have 
previously  called  attention  to  its  merits.  It  is 
strong  in  growth,  free  blooming,  and  the  varied 
tints  of  its  great  drooping  globular  flowers  can 
hardly  be  described,  there  being  such  a  wonderful 
combination  of  shades  from  pale  pink,  through 
bufl',  to  rich  coppery  red,  while  the  scent  is  deli 
cious.  It  was  sent  out  by  Soupert  et  Nottinu-  in 
1887,  so  that  its  merits  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
better  known. 

Royal    Botanic    Society     of    LondoD.  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  last 
Saturday  the  opening  of  the  gardens  to  the 
public  was  considered,  but  seeing  that  all 
students  have  free  admission,  as  well  as  all  per- 
sons seeking  information  relative  to  the  many 
vegetable  products  in  connection  with  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  manufactures;  that  others  can  ob- 


tain admission  by  tickets  from  Fellows  of  the 
society,  and  the  weight  of  the  high  rent,  rates, 
and  taxes,  the  council  regretted  they  could  not 
afford  admission  to  the  general  public.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  would  be  mide  on  one  day 
next  season,  probably  Whit  Monday. 

Hairy  Chrysanthemums.— The  "hirsute" 
section  of  Chrysanthemums  is  becoming  import- 
ant, and  several  beautiful  additions  have  of  late 
been  made.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  named 
Hairy  Wonder,  a  Japanese  incurved  variety  with 
distinctly  hirsute  florets,  spreading,  and  compos- 
ing a  full,  handsome  bloom  ;  they  are  reddish 
bronze  in  colour,  passing  to  a  beautiful  bronzy 
gold  shade.  Very  fine  also  is  the  now  well-known 
Louis  Boehmer,  also  H.  Billantine  (the  bronze 
Ostrich  Plume),  the  flowers  bronze  terracotta  in 
colou--,  and  W.  A.  Manda,  which  we  think  the 
best  of  its  class.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  not 
coarse,  the  petals  long,  bright  golden  yellow  in 
colour,  and  distinctly  hirsute.  There  are  now 
many  hairy  varieties,  and  new  ones  are  wel- 
come if  raisers  will  keep  the  colours  distinct  and 
clear. 

The  Spanish  Broom. — A  short  time  back 
there  were  one  or  two  notes  on  pretty  aspects  of 
wild  gardening  as  seen  along  our  railways,  but 
at  Taplow  Station  a  profitable  lesson  may  be 
learned  as  to  the  value  of  the  Spani.-sh  Broom  for 
late  flowering.  One  may  occasionally  meet  with 
a  solitary  specimen  in  gardens,  but  at  Taplow 
there  is  a  quantity  of  it,  more  than  we  have  seen 
anywhere,  and  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber the  bushes  were  still  covered  with  fine  fresh 
flowers  and  thei-e  were  buds  in  plenty  to  open.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  long  and  persistent  blooming 
is  a  regular  thing,  but  the  bushes  were  full  of 
flower  in  Julyand  the  shootsthat  had  bloomed  then 
had  seed-pods  on  them.  Its  rich  yellow  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Broom.  It 
forms  an  admirable  succession  to  the  common 
kind,  and  if  it  will  continue  blooming  as  it  is 
doing  at  Taplow,  its  value  as  a  garden  shrub  is 
greatl)'  increased. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — Among  Nerines 
N.  ingens  is  a  splendid  new  variety.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling from  sarniensis  carnosa,  but  blooms  more 
freel)'  and  the  truss  as  well  as  the  individual 
flowers  are  larger  ;  the  latter  without  expanding 
are  over  3  inches  across,  the  colour  rose,  with  a 
tinge  of  copper.  There  is  now  a  break  among 
seedlingsof  Lobelia  f ulgens,  rose,  brow  nish  and  red- 
dish violet  tints  appearing,  and  I  fancy  it  will  only 
take  a  few  years  to  get  blue  and  white-flowered 
kinds.  There  is  also  a  very  distinct  hybrid 
(f ulgens  X  Kerneri)  which  has  the  good  i)ualities 
of  the  parents — a  very  compact  spike  of  large, 
highly  coloured  flowers.  The  small,  but  lovely 
Kniphofia  Nelsoni  is  flowering  now,  and  though  it 
be  small,  it  has  such  good  qualities  that  it  is  sure 
to  become  as  popular  as  Macowani,  to  which  it 
has  some  relation.  The  spikes,  about  2  feet  in 
height,  are  of  a  peculiar  scarlet.  A  welcome 
addition  to  late-flowering  perennials  is  Helianthus 
mollis  from  Colorado.  Its  flowers  are  of  good 
shape  and  outline,  the  colour  a  rich  yellow,  wilh  a 
black  disc— M.4X  Leichtlix,  BaiJen-Bculen. 

Cotone asters. — All  berry-bearing  trees  and 
shrubs  are  this  year  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  fruit  they  are  bearing, 
and  among  them  the  Cotoneasters  are  very  pretty. 
The  trailing  species,  C.  mierophylla,  nearly  covers 
the  front  of  a  cottage  I  lately  pissed  in  a  Sussex 
village,  and  the  berries  glow  among  the  rich  deep 
green  leafage,  whilst  a  ma,ss  planted  on  the  top  of 
a  wall  that  supports  a  bank  of  soil  shows  it  at  its 
best.  Of  quite  an  ojiposite  character  is  Cotone- 
aster  Simonsi,  a  pretty  plant  to  have  in  groups 
about  the  garden  grounds.  It  is  erect  in  growth, 
although  when  old  it  becomes  more  spreading. 
Its  berries  are  produced  all  along  the  shoots  in 
pairs  or  little  clusters,  and  their  colour  is  bright 
orange-red.  A  showy  species  that  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tree  is  C.  aflinis,  the  most 
profuse-bearing  kind  of  the  family.  It  has  a  strong 
upright  habit  of  growth  and  retains  its  leaves  till 
the  middle  of  winter.     Its  berries  are  produced 


in  great  clusters  like  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash, 
and  they  hang  thickly  all  along  the  shoots,  which 
often  bend  down  almost  to  the  ground  with  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  crop.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
little-known  kind,  but  sjjecially  useful  for  small 
gardens,  giving  a  longlasting  and  bright  effect 
and  not  quickly  out-growing  its   position. — A.  H. 

Ccelogyne  Massangeana. — Although  first 
introduced  about  1S70,  this  species  was  not  im- 
ported in  great  quantity  till  some  years  subse- 
quently. It  has  now,  however,  become  a  widely 
cultivated  and  valued  plant,  being  of  vigorous 
constitution  and  one  of  the  most  free-flower- 
ing of  Cielogynes.  The  blossoms  are  produced 
— fifteen  or  twenty  together — on  pendent  racemes 
18  inches  to  2  feet  long.  This  mode  of  inflores- 
cence renders  it  necessarj',  if  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  that  the  plant  be 
suspended.  The  individual  flower  is  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  and  narrowlj'  oblong.  The  lip  is 
long  and  trough-shaped,  the  side  lobes  being 
turned  up  towards  the  column  :  the  ground  colour 
of  the  middle  lobe  is  yellow,  blotched  with  reddish 
brown,  but  the  sides  are  mainly  a  rich  brown- 
crimson.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Ciclogyne  are 
large  and  somewhat  pear-shaped,  carrying  at  the 
summit  two  stout  lanceolate  leaves.  It  should  be 
grown  in  baskets,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  and  giving  it  a  warm  intermediate 
temperature. 

Chrysanthemums  st  Hastings. — As  in  the 
London  parks,  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
takes  place  every  year  in  the  Alexandra  Park  at 
Hastings,  and  the  plants  are  well  grown,  repre- 
senting many  varieties  both  new  and  old.  Amongst 
the  more  important  we  noticed  of  the  .Japanese 
varieties,  Florence  Davis,  with  greenish  white 
flowers  on  first  expansion,  passing  to  pure  white, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  good  ;  J.  Shrimpton,  one 
of  the  finest  dark-coloured  kinds,  the  flowers  of 
(|uite  a  crimson  shade,  with  golden  reverse  to  the 
florets  ;  Sunflower,  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellows, 
the  lovely  pure  white  Avalanche,  and  W.  Holmes, 
still  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  and  very  early. 
One  also  noticed  such  favourites  as  Coquette  de 
Castile,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Viviand  Morel,  La 
Triomphante,  President  Hyde,  Boule  d'Or,  Jeanne 
Marty,  James  Salter,  which  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  many  of  the  newer  kinds.  Bend  d'Or,  the 
old,  but  still  welcome  variety  Emperor  of  China, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  Chry- 
saithemums  are  arranged  in  a  house  70  feet  long 
and  2  J  feet  wide,  but  such  displays  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  interesting.  The  plants  are  too  close 
together  to  get  a  good  effec',  except  that  pro- 
duced by  a  dense  mass  of  colour. 

The  Gladwin  (Iris  fwtidissiraa). — This  is  one 
of  thcs)  easlyg'own  plants  that,  once  planted, 
will  tike  care  of  itself.  It  may  easily  be 
naturalised  about  the  garden  in  a  spot  that  is  not 
too  much  overgrown.  At  Cliveden  recently  we  saw 
some  fine  handsome  tufts  of  it  standing  out  boldly 
on  grassy  slopes  with  thick  plantations  behind. 
The  pretty  effect  of  foliage  alone  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  for  planting.  It  has  another  charm 
at  the  present  time  in  the  beauty  of  its  great  seed- 
pids,  which,  bursting  open,  disclose  a  great 
number  of  scarlet  seeds  as  large  as  Peas.  Its 
flowers  are  so  dull,  that  they  aie  hardly  noticed 
when  open  in  summer,  but  if  it  lacks  attractive- 
ness then,  it  is  conspicuous  now.  W^e  have  just  cut 
a  fine  bunch  for  the  house.  It  looks  handsome  in 
vat-es  throughout  the  winter,  as  the  pods  burst 
open  widely  and  disclose  all  the  berries,  but  they 
do  not  fall  out,  nor  quickly  lose  their  bright  colour  ; 
in  fact,  we  still  have  those  gathered  last  year.  This 
year  the  seed- pods  are  fine,  some  of  the  largest 
being  quite  3  inches  in  length,  and  the  stem  that 
bears  them  is  borne  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  of  the  many  seeds  the  pods  contain. 

Datura  suaveolens. — At  this  season  the  large 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  this  Mexican  Datura 
are  particularly  welcome,  differing  as  they  do  in 
character  from  anything  else  in  flower.  In  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  there  is  a  plant  lU  feet  high 
carrying    numerous    blooms,    whose    size,    pure 
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whiteness,  and  Lily  like  appearance  make  them 
most  effective.  They  are  each  9  inches  in  depth, 
and  measure  fi  inches  across  the  mouth,  cacn  of 
the  five  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  traversed 
lengthwise  by  three  parallel  channels.  The  foli 
age,  too,  is  a  worthy  accompaniment  to  the 
flowers,  and  some  of  the  blades  of  the  largest 
leaves  are  16  inches  long  by  8  inches  in  width. 
Another  species  of  Datura  useful  for  large  green- 
houses is  D.  sanguinea,  a  native  of  Peru.  Its 
flowers  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  D. 
suaveolens,  but  are  coloured  orange-yellow  and 
green.  Both  these  make  the  finest  specimens 
when  planted  out  in  beds,  but  they  can  also  be 
grown  in  pots,  when  an  annual  hard  pruning  will 
keep  them  of  a  required  size.  Another  species, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  D.  chlorantha,  which  was  so  finely  shown 
by  Mr.  Bennett-Poii  at  the  Temple  show  last 
May.  The  tree-like  species  of  Datura  are  fre- 
quently known  as  Brugmansias. — B. 

Pernettya  mucronata. — Perhaps  the  bright- 
est of  all  hardy  shrubs  just  now  is  this  delightful 
little  Pernettya.  Two  beds  of  it  near  the  Azalea 
garden  at  Kew  are  covered  thickly  with  the 
brightly  and  variously  coloured  berries.  In  size 
the  berries  resemble  large  peas,  and  in  colour  they 
run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  reds,  some  being 
flesh  coloured  or  nearly  white,  others  approaching 
crimson.  Possessing,  as  this  species  does,  so 
many  useful  qualities,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not 
grown  more  extensively.  It  is  a  dwarf,  excep- 
tionally neat  evergreen  shrub  with  dark  green 
shining  leaves,  smaller  than  those  of  the  Box.  The 
flowers  are  white,  pendent,  and  produced  in  sum- 
mer. The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Magellan 
Straits  and  Cape  Horn,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1828.  It  appears,  judging  from 
plants  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  few  years  ago,  to  thrive  exceptionally 
well  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  mainly  to  the  cultivators 
in  that  country  that  we  owe  the  extremely  beau- 
tiful varieties  now  in  commerce.  For  autumnal 
and  winter  efTect  there  is  no  hardy  shrub  that 
will  bear  stronger  recommendation,  and  at  all 
seasons  its  neat  and  elegant  growth,  as  well 
as  its  vividly  green  foliage,  make  it  acceptable. 
It  belongs  to  the  ericaceous  family,  and,  like  most 
of  its  congeners,  prefers  a  peaty  soil.  It  will  also 
succeed  admirably  in  a  moistfriableloam  to  which 
about  one-third  peat  has  been  added. 


NOTES  FROM  ALMONDSBURY. 

It  is  delightful  to  get  a  peep  into  other  gardens. 
Certain  gardens  I  saw  in  Yorkshire  were  very 
charming.  Castle  Howard,  for  instance,  has  a  long 
border  which  is  worth  going  many  miles  to  see. 
The  height  of  the  Delphiniums  (9  feet  to  10  feet) 
and  the  amount  of  bloom  on  them  were  very 
wonderful,  as  also  were  the  many  varieties  of 
Helianthus.  I  think  I  most  admired  huge  plants 
of  Tritonia  aurea  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
secret  of  success  was  abundance  of  water,  full  sun- 
shine, no  resting  time  allowed.  Each  pot  was 
simply  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  lovely.  I  think,  too,  manure  water  was 
used  ;  the  leaves  were  in  full  vigour.  No  one  who 
has  grown  this  race  of  plants  much  is  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  good  foliage.  These  as 
well  as  the  Antholyzas  seem  to  me  to  require  much 
moisture.  I  can  recommend  Antholyza  bicolor  as  a 
delightfully  quaint  plant  to  grow  ;  it  came  to  me 
from  Kew,  and  blooms  at  the  new  year.  It  is 
quite  different  in  tuber  and  bloom  from  any  other 
Antholyza  known  to  me.  I  also  saw  some  charm- 
ing things  in  Sir  C.  Strickland's  garden.  There 
are  houses  full  of  Cape  bulbs  and  a  large  number 
of  Orchid  houses.  Here  the  Orchids  are  grown 
under  cool  treatment.  A  new  blue  Convolvulus 
from  Zanzibar  is  likely  to  become  a  great  favourite. 
At  present  it  is,  I  was  told,  almost  unknown. 
The  white  form  of  Hedychium  was  in  good  bloom; 
a  fairly  warm  and  generous  treatment  was  the 
secret  of  succes?.  It  was  very  sweet-scented. 
Several  tanks  full  of  aquatics  of  all  kinds  were  de- 
lightful.    On  my  return  home  I   visited  Bitton. 


Bitton  in  September  is  delightful.  The  Canon  is  as 
generous  as  ever  ;  you  carry  knife  and  trowel 
round  the  garden  and  carry  off  what  you  want.  A 
huge  plant  of  the  yellow  Hedychium  i)lanted  out 
in  the  corner  of  a  greenhouse,  never  watered  or 
looked  after,  showed  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  The 
Canon  was  delighted  with  a  new  bog  garden  he 
had  made,  and  certainly  the  inhabitants  were 
revelling  in  what  was  so  freely  given  to  them — 
water  daily  to  their  heart's  content.  Primula  rosea 
and  Iris  Ka^mpferi  I  specially  noted.  In  spite  of 
nursery  catalogues,  no  one  should  grow  this  Iris 
unless  he  can  flood  it  with  water  during  its  grow- 
ing period.  I  am  sorr}'  to  say  that  we  agreed  that 
Eremurus  robustus  died  out  after  blooming  under 
ordinary  treatment.  Hypericum  Moserianum  was 
in  fine  bloom.  A  Banana  outside  the  drawing- 
room  windows  in  most  robust  health  and  foliage 
was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  garden ;  it  resisted  20" 
of  frost  last  year.  I  have  in  my  own  garden  a  fine 
plant  of  Erythrola?na  conspicua,  stem  about  G  in. 
through.  I  much  fear  that  frost  will  prevent 
bloom.  I  was  relieved  to  see  that  Nerines  are 
blooming  so  badly ;  not  one  bloom  have  I  got. 
Crozy's  Cannas  have  been  very  fine,  and  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  are  throwing  up  strong  spikes.  I 
grow  these  in  big  pots  and  carpet  the  surface  with 
Streptocarpus,  a  plant  one  cannot  have  too 
much  of ;  seedlings  come  up  everywhere  in  my 
house.  I  venture  to  recommend  corrugated  iron 
sheets  covered  with  6  inches  of  cocoa  fibre  for 
standing  many  plants  on  in  the  greenhouse. 

C.  O.  Milks. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  general  committee  of 
this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  when  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  occupied  the 
chair.  After  disposing  of  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  reported  that  the  new 
supplement  to  the  society's  official  catalogue 
would  be  issued  to  the  public  this  week.  He  also 
reported  that  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  society's 
October  show  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £37  10s., 
and  that  the  money  had  been  paid  over  to  the  ex- 
hibitors. Besides  these  five  silver-gilt,  nine  silver 
and  two  bronze  medals  of  the  society  were  awarded 
for  deserving  exhibits. 

A  letter  from  an  amateur  member  was  read  re- 
ferring to  the  society's  definition  of  the  term 
"amateur."  As  usual  whenever  this  question  is 
brought  up  considerable  discussion  ensues,  and 
the  meeting  finally  decided  that  the  letter  should 
lie  on  the  table.  The  secretary  submitted  a 
financial  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a 
sum  of  £291  5s.  2d.  had  been  received  up  to  the 
present  time  on  account  of  income,  a  very  large 
portion  of  which  has  come  in  since  the  date  of  the 
last  committee  meeting.  In  consideration  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
floral  committee,  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  judges'  luncheon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Aquarium  show  to  be  held  next 
week.  Ten  stewards  to  form  an  exhibition  com- 
mittee were  then  elected. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  preparation  of  the 
new  schedule  for  1895  be  commenced  at  an  early 
date,  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Fowler,  Rowbottom,  George  Gordon,  Moorman, 
Davey,  W.  H.  Lees,  W.  E.  Bryce,  D.  B.  Crane, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Bevan,  Briscoe-Ironside  and  Taylor 
was  elected  to  act  with  the  officers  of  the  society 
in  that  capacity.  There  were  eighteen  new  mem- 
bers elected,  which  brings  up  the  total  to  ninety- 
nine  for  the  present  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  closed  the  meeting,  which  was  fairly 
well  attended. 


The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — 

The  first  meeting  of   the  committee  after    the 
recess  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  26th 


ult.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  |)residing,  the  attend- 
ance being  small,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather. 
The  special  receipts  during  the  last  few  weeks 
were  announced  as  follows  :  Mr.  .J.  Bertram,  a 
thank-offering  on  his  restoration  to  health,  £5  5s.  ; 
the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society,  £10;  the  Sand- 
ringham  Estate  Cottage  Garden  Society,  £5 ; 
Mr.  J.  Slater,  £o  Ss.  ;  Beddington  flower  show, 
per  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  £2  "s.  6d.  ;  (larrUnnn' 
Chronirle.  (small  sums),  £2  4s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Selway, 
Dover,  .£4  10s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Miles,  Southampton  (box), 
£;j;  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Underley  Hall  (box), 
£1  17s.  Gd.  ;  Bradford  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  per  Mr.  R.  Scott,  £1  10?.  ; 
Mr.  T.  Turton,  Erleigh,  Beading,  £1  ;  Mr.  W. 
Farr,  Isleworth  (box),  £1  2s.  8d.  ;  Mr.  (,'.  Sutton, 
Chevening  (box),  lis.;  Mr.  E.  T.  Hazelton, 
Brocklesbury  Park  (box),  93.  6d.  ;  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  sale  of  flowers  at  the  Royal  A(iuarium,  12s.  ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham  (box), 
83.  "jd.,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  employes, 
£1  19s.  2d.  The  secretary  presented  a  cash  state- 
ment to  date,  which  was  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
£5011  of  the  balance  in  hand  be  invested  in  consolf. 
The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  case  of  one 
of  the  children  upon  the  fund  whose  mother  has 
married  again  since  the  date  of  the  election,  and 
after  consideration  the  committee  decided  that 
the  child  was  no  longer  eligible  (according  to  rule 
13),  the  circumstances  of  the  mother  having  so 
altered  as  to  render  any  further  assistance  unneces- 
sary. The  committee  decided  that  an  election  to 
the  fund  should  take  place  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  February  next,  and  that  appli- 
cations on  behalf  of  candidates  must  be  sent  in 
to  the  secretary  not  later  than  December  11.  The 
chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
had  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  next 
annual  festival  of  the  fund,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  summer  of  next  year.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


I 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  weather 
of  the  past  week  has  been  unseasonably  warm  and 
excessively  wet.  All  the  nights  were  warm,  and 
there  was  only  one  day  when  the  temperature  at 
midday  was  in  any  way  below  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year.  At  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  now 
4'  warmer  than  at  the  same  date  last  year,  but  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet  the  readings  are  alike.  Rain 
has  fallen  on  each  of  the  last  nine  days,  the  total 
measurement  being  2h  inches,  or  only  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  less  than  the  mean  fall 
for  the  whole  month.  There  occurred  no  fewer 
than  five  distinct  changes,  either  from  cold  to 
warm  or  from  warm  to  cold  weather,  during  Oc- 
tober, but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  month  was  of 
about  average  temperature.  Rain  fell  on  as  many 
as  twenty-one  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth 
of  about  3^  inches,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  excess  of  the  October  mean.  Of  the  four 
wet  Octobers  we  have  now  had  in  succession  that 
of  1891  was  by  far  the  wettest,  over  8  inches 
being  then  recorded.  Besides  being  so  persis- 
tently rainy,  October  proved  also  singularly  sun- 
less. On  eight  daj's  no  sunshine  nt  all  was  re- 
corded, and  on  seven  others  the  sun  shone  for  lees 
than  an  hour.  The  total  duration  of  bright  sun- 
shine only  amounted  to  54  hours,  making  this  the 
dullest  October  during  the  nine  years  over  which 
my  sunshine  records  extend.  October,  1893,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  sunniest  of  the  series,  the 
sun  then  shining  for  altogether  140  hours. — 
E.  M.,  Berkham><lul. 


Names  of  fruit.  — zl.  TumhuJI.—S,  Soldat 
Laboureur;  4,Glou  Morceau;  5, Josephine  deMalints; 
(J,  Beurre  Kauue  ;  7,  Chaumoutel ;  9,  Worcester  Pear- 
main  ;   10,  Emperor  Alexander;  11,  Beurre  d'Aremfcerg 

Karnes  of  p\a.rxtB.—Eu.itace  F.  Clark.— 1,  On- 
fidium  incurvuru ;    2,  cannot  identify;    3,  looks  like 

Begonia    manicata. T.  H. — Dest'outainea    spinosa. 

G.  H.  G. — 7,  Aster  ericoides  ;  8,  9  and  HI,  garden 

forms  of  Aster  Novi-lielgii,  which  are  so  numerous  and 

similar  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  them. 

J,  D. — Eurjbia  Posteri,  Ntw  Zealand. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  •  but 
IHE  Art  itself  is  ^i.tVR-B^"—Sha\e>paj,n. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUMS. 

Plants  of  the  uobile  section  tliat  are  required 
to  flower  early  should  by  this  time  have  had  a 
good  rest,  and  plumped  up  the  nodes  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  them 
turning  to  growth  when  placed  in   heat.     My 
plan  IS  to  remove  them  to  a  cool  house  when 
growth  is  finished,  gi%-ing  less  water  at  the  roots 
and   a  drier   atmosphere.     When   ripened   the 
nodes  soon  commence  to  swell,  and  when  the»e 
are  about  the  size  of  Sweet  Pea  seed  they  are 
taken  in  batches  to  a  warmer  house  to  induce 
the  flowers  to  ojien  more  quickly.     Treated  in 
ihis  manner  plants  may  be  had  in   bloom  from 
Christmas  to  June.     Tliose  intending  to  make 
large   specimens    (|uickly   should    place   a   lew 
plants  111  heat  that  have  not  become  thoroughly 
ripened,  as  this  will  cause  them  to  push  growths 
instead  of  (lowering.     By  the  end  of  January 
these  will  be  large  enough  for  potting  or  puttimr 
into  baskets.     If  a  very  large  specimen  is  re° 
quired,  baskets  about  2  feet  square  should  be 
prepared   for  that   purpose.     I  prefer  these  to 
pans   as  they  are  much  lighter  and  can  be  sus- 
pended  near   the  roof  of  the  house.     A  layer 
of  clean  crocks  should  first  be  placed  over  the 
bottom,   then  sutHcient  rough    ,jeat,   to    which 
a  few  clean  crocks  have  been  added,  to  half  fill 
the  basket.     The  young  shoots  should  then  be 
taken  ofi- with  ah  the  roots  attached  and  care- 
tully    planted    in    the    baskets,   selecting'    the 
strongest  for  the  outside.     A  space  of  about  2 
inches  should  be  allowed  between  each,  so  that 
to  hll  a  basket  of  the  above  dimensions  about 
144   ofl^ets  will  be  required.     AVheu  plantin-r 
care  must   be  taken  not  to  injure  the  youn<^ 
roots  ;  It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  recommend 
the  basket  to  be  not  more  than  half  filled  with 
the  potting   material    to  start   with,   in   order 
that    It    may    be    the    more    readily    worked 
aiuongst    the  roots  as    the  onsets  are   put  in 
Be  careful  not  to  bury  the  base  of  the  shoots' 
or  the  young  growths  that  start  from  them  will 
damp  off.     If  they  are  kept  about  half  an  inch 
above   the   surface   of    the    soil    this    will    be 
avoided.     As  each  growth  is  planted  it  should 
be  tied  to  a  small  stick  to  keep  it  in  position 
till  roots  are  formed.     When  the  basket  is  filled 
with  these  offsets,  give  the  whole  a  gentle  water- 
ing to  settle  the  compost  round  the  roots      The 
ba.sket  .should  then  be  hung  near  the  apex  of  the 
root,  and  in  a  short  time  the  roots  will  begin  to 
take  hold  of  the  .soil  and  start  to  grow      The 
temperature,  too,  will  be  getting  warmer  as  the 
days  lengthen  so  that  more  water  will  be  needed 
lo  avoid  giving  too  much   water,  sprinkle  the 
plants  over  through  a  fine  rose,  .so  as  to  , .reve.it 
the  soil  from  getting  soddened.      By  the  end  of 
the  season  these  small  growths  will   be  about  a 
toot  long;  no  attempt,  however,  should  be  made 
to  ripen  them  by  removal  to  a  cooler  house,  as 
this    would    cause   a   .serious   check.       By   the 
begmmng  of   the  new  year   new  growths  will 
start  from  the  base  of  those  that  were  iilanted 
and  these  .should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  fast 
as  possible.     In  a  short  time  if  in  a  suitable 
temperature  thick   root.s  will  be  emitted  from 
these  in  clusters,  and  being  eo  close  to  the  soil 
will  soon  take  hold  of  it  and  push   their  way 
downward.       By   the   middle   of   March    these 
shoots  will  have  grown  S  inches  or  4  inches  Ion" 
and  as  the  sun  is  sometimes  bright  at  that  seaso^n 


It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them.  As  growth 
increases,  more  water  will  be  required.  They 
should  be  watered  oierhead  through  a  rose,  as 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  damping  ofi'  unless  in  a 
low  temperature.  About  the  end  of  April  the 
soil  will  be  getting  filled  with  roots,  so  that  weak 
stimulants  may  be  given.  I  prefer  that  made 
from  the  farmyard  or  the  droppings  of  animals, 
for  if  not  too  strong  the  plants  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  being  watered  over  the  foliage  with  this 
if  a  fine  rose  be  used. 

As  growth  proceeds,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  a  stick  to  each  shoot  to  keep  it  in  an  up- 
right position,  as  the  weight  would  cause  it  to 
bend  down,  and  when  this  happens  it  does  not 
grow  so  straight  and  robust.  '  Great  care  will  be 
needed  in  tying,  as  the  growths  swell  so  rapidly. 
P.y  midsummer,  if  all  has  gone  well   the  shoots 
should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  will  be 
finishing  off.     No  attempt,  however,  should  Ije 
made  to  ri]>en  tlieui,  as  another  set  of  growths 
will  start  from  the  base  of  these,  which  if  proper 
attention  lie  given  them  will  have  finished  about 
the    end    of    September.       The    plants    should 
then  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  where  more 
air  is  admitted,  and  .staked  out  so  that  there  may 
be  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  shoots. 
As  growth  has  ceased,  less  water  will  be  needed, 
but  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  for  if  this  happens  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  lose  their  leaves,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
not  so  large  or  of  such  a  good  colour.     While  in 
a  cool  house  they  should  be  watered   overhead 
occasionally  on  fine  days  so  that  the  leaves  may 
become    dry   again    before    night.       The    first 
set   of   growths   that   was   made  should  flower 
freely  from  every  node,  and  many  cf  tlie  second 
ones  will  do  so  if  properly  ripened. 

Plants  I  if  this  description  are  very  useful  for 
supplying  cut  flowers,  and  the  first  set  of 
growths  may  be  cut  with  the  flowers  on  them 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  plants.  I  have 
for  years  adopted  this  system  with  success  — in 
fact,  have  never  failed  to  flower  the  current  year's 
growths  uj)  to  the  points,  some  of  them  having 
produced  as  many  as  sixty-five  blooms  each.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  cutting  of 
the  growths  with  the  flowers  on  them  causes  the 
plants  to  detsriorate,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  with 
me  they  grow  as  strongly  the  following  season 
.as  if  the  old  growths  remained  on  the  plants.  It 
is,  however,  far  better  with  these  as  with  all 
other  plants,  tokeejj  working  up  a  young 
and   for  this    reason    those    that    are 


comes  from   "  Devoniana,"  who  says   it  is  from  a 
spike  carrying  four  blooms.     The  plant  is  also  dis- 
tinct in  foliage  and  manner  of  growth.     The  spike 
is  erect  and  carries  several  blooms,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  become 
sufficiently  established  to  carry  as  many  flowers 
upon  a  single  spike  as  are  occasionally  seen  upon 
imported  specimens.     The  dorsal  sepal  is  some- 
times  greenish    and    in    some   instances    almost 
yellow,  veined  with  deep  purple  and  with  a  few 
spots  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base.   The  petals  are 
exceedingly  curious,    one   being  spirally  twisted 
one   way,  the   other   the    reverse,   and   standing 
out  almost  straight ;  these  are  white,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  irregular  lines  of  purple.     The  lip 
is  white,  densely  spotted  and  flushed  with  rosy- 
crimson,   whilst   the  lower   sepal  is   similar,   but 
shghtly  smaller  than  the  dorsal  one.     The  flowers 
are  hairy,  especially  ou  the  back  portions  of  the 
segments. — W. 

Cattleya  labiata  var.  R.   J.  Measures. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  variety  of  this   most  use- 
ful Cattleya  that  has  appeared   from    the   large 
quantities  introduced  during  the  past  few  years 
is   now  flowering   in    the  gardens  at   Cambiidgo 
Lodge,  Camberwell,  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures.     This    plant   appeared   from  among  a 
number  of  imported   pieces  of   the  typical    form 
last  March,  and  from  the  first  it  was  regarded  as 
having  distinct  looking  bulbs  and  foliage.     The 
plant  has  two  fine  spikes,  one  carrying  four  and 
the  other  two  magnificent  blooms  of  fine  size  and 
good  substance.     The  sejmls  and   petals  are  pure 
white,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour,  the 
latter  broad,  of  fine  form  and  with  beautiful  wavy 
edges.     The  lip,  which  is  .also  pure  white,  is  well 
expanded  and  has  three  distinct  lines  of  rosy  car- 
mine down  the  centre,  from  which  radiate  veins  of 
the  same  shade  ;  the  margin  is  beautifully  crisped 
and  undulated  and  the  throat  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.     This   is  certainly  a  distinct  and  chaste 
variety  and  a  decided  acquisition. — W. 


tock, 
getting 
exhausted  should  be  used  for  sapjilying  offsets 
instead  of  the  younger  and  more  healthy  ones. 
When  I  first  started  growing  Dendrobes  I  only 
had  two  plants,  and  there  was  not  a  growth  on 
either  of  them  more  than  6  inches  long.  In 
less  than  two  years  I  had  several  dozen  plants 
with  growths  ranging  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet,  and  have  not  failed  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  always  have  an  abundant  sujij.ly  of 
flowers  through  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
I  might  add  th.at  the  same  remark  about  speci- 
mens holds  good  for  small  plants.  If  5-iuch  or(i- 
inch  pots  are  used,  fill  them  with  oft'sets  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  the  large  b.askets, 
but  in  this  case  no  material  should  be  put  into 
the  pots  previous  to  the  insertion  of  the  oflsets, 
or  the  roots  cannot  be  so  well  covered.  If  small 
baskets  are  use<l  the  same  holds  good,  takinu- 
care  alw.ays  to  put  a  stick  to  each  when  planting 
to  keep  the  growths  in  an  upright  position  when 
growing,  giving  j.lenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  over  the  foliage,  shading  from  the  sun 
during  the  growing  season,  and  when  at  rest 
giving  plenty  of  air.  H.  C.  P. 


Cypripedium  Chambc-rlainianum.— A  fine 
flower  of  this   charming   Lady's  Slipper   Orchid 


Cattleya  Bo wringiana.  -Cattleya  Bowringi- 
ana  is  one  of  the  brightest  coloured  sf  ecies  we 
have  in  this  genus,  and  as  it  always  flowers  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  and  November,  it  is 
especially  welcome  on  that  account.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  rosy  purple  colour,  veined  with 
a  deeper  shade,  whilst  the  lip  is  deep  purple,  with 
a  rich  maroon  band  in  front  of  the  white  throat. 
This  fine  species  was  introduced  from  Central 
America  about  ten  years  ago  and  quickly  found 
favour  with  all  Orchid  lovers.  Although  it  has 
been  imported  in  large  numbers,  the  flowers  do 
not  a])pear  to  vary  either  in  shape  or  markings 
and  very  little  in  colour.  I  recently,  however, 
noticed  two  distinct  forms — C.  Bowringiana  ocu- 
lata,  a  light-coloured  flower,  with  a  dee|)  yellow 
throat  and  distinctly  blotched  on  the  lip  with  deep 
maroon,  and  C.  Bowringiana  lilacina,  in  which  the 
whole  flower  was  of  a  bluish  mauve,  with  a  deej) 
purple  band  on  the  lip.  The  bulbs  are  similar  to 
those  of  C  Skinneri,  to  which  this  species  is  nearly 
allied,  but  it  is  a  more  vigorous  grower  and  a  freer 
blooming  kind,  the  flowers  also  appearing  at  a 
different  season. — H.  (!. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.— At  Mr.  Cypher'^^ 
nursery,  Cheltenham,  a  small  cool  house  is  de- 
voted to  this  variety.  I  do  not  think  it  finds 
special  favour  in  some  pl.aces  like  more  showy 
Orchids,  but  here  it  is  grown  for  cutting.  White 
flowers  for  button-holes  are  in  demand,  and  this  is 
specially  useful,  as  the  flowers  last  a  long  time 
when  cut.  The  above  variety  is  mosti}'  grown  in 
4J-inch  pots  and  the  plants  are  a  mass  of  bloom, 
several  carrying  as  many  as  twenty  spikes.  I 
value  this  Masdevallia  more  than  many  others  for 
its  free-growing  habit,  and  its  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  as  it  can  be  grown  in  little  heat  it  may  be 
termed  everyone's  plant.  I  recently  saw  a  grand 
batch  in  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass,  warmer 
quarters  being  given  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year.— (x.  W.  S. 

Odontoglossuiu  odoratum. — This  remark- 
ably iiretty  and  sweetly-scented  species  is  now 
flowering  freely  at  The  Firs,  Laurie  Park,  Syden- 
ham.    It  appears    to  have  been   first  discovered 
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more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  M.  Linden  in  Vene- 
j!uela,  where  "it  grows  at  ?evcral  thousand  feet 
elevation.  Although  the  ilowers  of  thi^  aro  not  so 
larfie  and  showy  as  those  of  many  others  in  this 
Ijeaiitiful  frcnus,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very 
weliome  on  account  of  their  sweet  perfume,  which 
greatly  resembles  Hawthorn.  The  flowers  vary  in 
colour,  some  being  deep  yellow,  whilst  others  are 
pale  yellow  find  spotteil  with  reddish  brown.— 
W.  G, 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

Mr.  Norman  D.wis,  of  the  Lilford  Road,  Cam- 
berwell,    has    long    been    known    for    the    large 
number  of  new  and  meritorious  Chrysanthemums 
which   he   has   distributed  and  for  the  excellent 
show  of  novelties  which  he  has  held  there  yeai 
after  year  for  so  long.     The   visitor  can  always 
depend  on  seeing  something  worthy  of  attention, 
and  although  Mr.  Davis  has  of  late  years  some- 
what restricted  his  operations  in  dealing  with  the 
Continental  raisers,  he  has  by  no  means  relaxed 
his  efforts  in  acquiring  the  best  of  the  new  seed- 
lings  and  sports  obtained    by  our   own  and  the 
American  growers.     This  season  the  Camberwell 
collection  appears  to  have  suffered  from  damping, 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  a  capital 
display  of  finely  grown  Japanese  kinds  to  be  seen 
and  a  goodly  number  of  incurved  varieties  coming 
on  in  promising  form.     In  the  large  show  house, 
which   was   specially  erected   for   the  purpose  of 
providing  an  attractive  display  for  visitors  some 
few  years  ago,  the  plants  are  arranged  in  a  large 
centre  bed,  with  a  border   running  all  the  way 
round  the  house,  and  it  was  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  exhibition  that  such  desirable  varieties  as 
Mile.   Thcrese   Rey,   Viviand   Morel,   Col.   W.  B. 
Smith,   Florence  IJavis,    Charles  Davis,   William 
Seward  and  a  few  others  were   grown  in    great 
]irofusion.      Of    the   Continental    novelties,    Mr. 
Davis  has  only  those  raised  by  M.  Ernest  Calvat, 
believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  seedlings  raised  by 
that  eminent  French  amateur  far  surpass  those  of 
his  fellow-countrymen   and   can    be  most   surely 
depended  upon,  without  having  recourse  to  that 
heavy  process  of  weeding  out  wliich  is  necessitated 
by  an   indiscriminate   importation   from   all  and 
every  source.     Mr.  Davis's  motto  has  always  lieen 
from  an  exhibitors  point,  it  may  be  said — quality 
rather  than  quantity,  and  he  finds  thathe  can  main- 
tain it  better  by  dealing  w  ith  a  raiser  of  established 
repute  than  by  ado[)ting  a  haphazard  method  of 
purchasing  everything  that  is  announced  by  un- 
known raisers  year  after  year.     Close  to  the  en- 
trance we  noticed  M.   Ad.  Giroud,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved   flower    of    pale    chestnut-crimson,    with 
a    golden   straw   reverse,    a   large    and    striking 
bloom ;  Vice-President  Calvat,  a  tine  crimson  and 
gold    variety,    introduced  two  years  ago ;    Com- 
mandant Blusset,  a  Japanese,  with  long  drooping 
florets,  colour  a  rich   deep  amaranth,  and  which 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  N.C.S. 
floral  meeting  on  October  10  ;  also  Le  Rhone,  a 
large  massive  golden  yellow  Japanese,  likewise  a 
recent     introduction.     Some    other    Continental 
novelties  imported  during  the  past  few  seasons, 
and  which  appear  to  maintain  their  reputations, 
are  Mile.  Therese  Rey,  the  finest  white  Japanese 
in    cultivation  ;     Louise,    a     beautiful    incurved 
Japanese  flower,  faintly  tinted  pink  on  a  white 
ground;    M.   Pankoncke,  a   truly   grand    bloom, 
having  twisted,   intermingling  florets   of    a   rich 
shade    of    golden    yellow.       Prefet    Robert,    re- 
cently commended    by   the   N.C.S.,    and    which 
received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  R.  H.S.,  is  a  big 
solid  -  looking    incurved   Japanese   with    heavily 
grooved    florets,    the    inside    colour    being    rich 
rosy    amaranth     and    the    reverse    silvery.      In 
very  fine  condition  also  was  President  Borel,  a 
large  striking  bloom  of  the  Japanese  section  that 
lasts  well  and   does  not   damp.     Its   colour  is  a 


bright  rosy  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse  and 
a  centre  tinted  gold. 

The  well-known  exhibitor's  favourite,  Viviand 
Morel,   is  rather  pale  in  colour,  but    its  sport, 
Charles  Davis,  is  simply  resplendent  in   its  rich 
shade  of  canary  yellow,  flushed  with  rosy  bronze. 
Richard   Dean  is  large  and  striking,  the  colour 
being  crimson  and  gold.     Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne 
is  also  in  very  presentable  form.     Charles  Shrimp- 
ton,    a    bright    crimson    Japanese    varietv,    and 
John    Shrimpton,   of    a  somewhat    richer  shade, 
with    a    bright    golden    reverse,    are    also   both 
eliective.     We     noticed,     too,     some     handsome 
blooms   of  the  effective  flower  named    William 
Seward,   a  large    Japanese    variety    of    a    very 
rich   crimson   colour.     Louis   Boehmer,   the   rosy 
purple,    hairy    variety,    imd    its    sport.    Enfant 
des   deux   Mondes  (syn..  White  Louis  Boehnier), 
were    also    well   represented,    and   an    American 
seedling  close  by  named  William  Bolia,  with  flat 
florets,    colour    deep    purple- amaranth,    with    a 
silvery  reverse,  also  attracted  attention.     An  ex- 
cellent white  Japanese  is  Niveum,  also  received 
from   the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the 
same  colour,  W.  G.  Newitt,  an  American  Japan- 
ese,   is    very    fine.      Florence    Davis,   the    white 
Japanese  with  a  greenish  centre,  looked  as  well 
as  ever,  and  is  always  grown  at  the  Lilford  Road 
Nurseries  in  great  quantity.    Some  other  eflective 
flowers  were  G.   C.   Schwabe,  a  large  Japanese, 
colour  rosy  crimson  and  a  buff  reverse;  Sunflower, 
the  well-known  yellow  Japanese  ;  a  variety  called 
Midwinter,   an    English    seedling   Japanese  with 
broad  grooved  florets,  colour  white  tinted   blush  ; 
Rostrevor,  a  Japanese  with  great  length  of  floret, 
the    outer    ones    being    tubular,    a    big   orange- 
yellow  Japanese  ;  and  Master  Bates  Spaulding, 
also  a  Japanese,  large  in  size,  but  the  colour  a 
pale  lemon-yellow.     Etoile  de  Lyon,  one  of  the 
best  known  large  Japanese   varieties  of   French 
origin,  was  just  expanding.     Thomas  Davison,  a 
new   seedling,    rather    globular   in    form    and    a 
Japanese,   colour   orange,  streaked   with  reddish 
crimson,  is  considered  a  very  promising  novelty, 
and  Abbe  Mendenhall,  a  very  pale  yellow  Japan- 
ese with   long   quilled   florets,  is  also  in  capital 
form.     Going  through  the  smaller  greenhouses,  of 
which  there  are  several  and  all  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Chrysanthemum,  we  found    Yellow    Lady 
Selborne,  Ryecroft  Glory,  both  yellow,  and  Lady 
Fitzwygram,  white,  a  trio  of  varieties  regarded 
by    Mr.    Davis    as   the    very    best    of    the   early 
section     introduced     for    some     years    past.      A 
few    of    the    old    incurved    type   were    also    seen 
here.     Some  of  the  Rundle  family,  Baron  Hirseh, 
a    finel}'  shaped    flower   of   quite    modern    intro- 
duction,   of   a    peculiarly    rich    shade    of    crim- 
son-chestnut;   Mrs.   Libby  Allen,  a   Japanese   of 
medium  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  yellow  ; 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  a  new  American  Japanese  ;  John 
Salter,  an  old,  but  richly  coloured   incurved    of 
crimson-bronze,  were  most  worthy  of  notice.     A 
few  others,  such  as  G.  W.  Childs,  a  crimson   Ja- 
panese raised  in  America  ;  M.  G.  Biron,  a  vinous 
red-coloured  Japanese,  with  reverse  of  old  gold  ; 
a  pale  yellow  Japanese  called  Ph.  de  Wolfs,  illle. 
M.  A.  tialbert,  a  paper-white  Japanese  with  flat 
florets  ;  M.  C.  Molin,  yellow  and  reddish  crimson, 
belonging  to  the  same  section  ;  Crimson  Beauty, 
similar  to  G.  W.  Childs  ;  and  M.  (i.   Montigny,  a 
pale    mauve   Japanese,    ought   to   be   mentioned 
before  we  conclude  this  notice.     And  we  must  not 
forget  Robert   Petfield,   an  incurved,    lilac-pink, 
witli  smooch  florets  tipped  yellow. 

The  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  an  extensive  one,  and  a  few  were  still  in 
bloom.  Samuel  Barlow,  a  small  bright  salmon - 
pink  Japanese,  was  flowering  freely,  as  well  as  Mr. 
VVm.  Holmes,  the  crimson  October-flowering  kind. 
Others  out  of  doors  which  were  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  were  California,  a  sport  from 
Blanche  Colombo,  very  full,  colour  pale  yellow  ; 
Roides  Pri^coces,  a  crimson  Japanese,  rather  small, 
but  still  one  of  the  best  ;  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Careil,  terracotta;  Precocite  (D^laux),  crimson, 
tipped  gold ;  Mrs.  CuUingford,  white ;  Flora, 
yellow  ;  Mr.  Selby,  lilac-rose  ;  Alexandre  Dufour, 
rosy    purple ;   and    Isidore    F^ral,    salmon-pink 


These  all  seem  to  be  really  useful  early-tlowering 
sorts  suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation,  and  they 
make  an  effective  diRi)lay  in  the  beds  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  for  this  purpose  are  valuable. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Hose.— In  its  own 
group  there  is  no  variety  surpassing  this  in  beauty 
and  usefulness,  more  especially  as  a  shelf  plant. 
It  is  of  very  neat,  compact  haljit,  forming 
rounded,  very  numerously  branched  bushes,  vary- 
ing from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  according  to  the 
time  of  year  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  If  cuttings 
are  jmt  in  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  plants 
can  be  grown  on  into  7-inch  pots  ;  for  ti-inch  pots 
a  start  can  be  made  a  month  later.  The  flowers 
are  single,  and  when  the  buds  are  not  thinned  out 
measure  U  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  the 
pointed  ra'y  florets  being  of  a  charming  delicate 
rose.  Two  large  groups  of  this  variety  make  an 
exceedingly  pretty  display  in  the  conservatory  at 
Kew.  Associated  with  them  are  plants  of  Mary 
Anderson,  another  beautiful  single  variety,  a 
taller,  stronger  grower  than  Miss  Rose  and  with 
pure  white  larger  flowers.  Miss  Rose  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Cannell  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  G.  Newitt.— This  is 
an  American  variety  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
section,  and  when  well  grown  one  of  the  best 
amongst  white-flowered  sorts,  even  considering 
the  number  there  are  of  this  colour.  When  fully 
developed  the  petals  are  pure  white,  but  when 
opening  they  have  a  distinct  creamy  suffu.sion. 
Full-sized  blooms  measure  7  inches  wide  by  5  inches 
deep.  The  florets  are  reflexed,  of  medium  width, 
pointed,  some  being  distinctly  toothed.  Appa- 
rently this  variety  requires  exceptional  treatment 
to  obtain  early  blooms.  Grown  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  crown  buds  appear  too  late.  By  taking 
the  first  bud  that  forms,  handsome  blooms  are 
obtained,  but  only  one  on  each  plant.  By  adopt- 
ing the  same  method  of  culture  as  practised  for 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson— pinching  the  main  shoot  in 
April  and  securing  the  first  buds  that  show  after- 
wards—three blooms  to  each  plant  can  be  ob- 
tained.—E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.-CHRYSANrHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  California  is  described  by 
some  as  a  bright  yellow  sport  from  the  pure  white 
Blanche  Colombe,  but  I  find  its  orange-jellow  base 
heavily  flushed  with  crimsou.  It  really  belongs  to  the 
refleiLed  type  of  Japanese  flowers. — E. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Ethel  Addison.— 
As  an  incurved  Japanese  this  should  be  well  received. 
The  broad  florets  exhibit  a  pleasing  combiuation  of 
colour  The  surface  is  amaranth,  the  reverse  silver, 
flushed  with  purple,  which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

Chrysanthemum  Crimson  Queen  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  collection  of  outdoor  flowering 
kinds  tiie  velvety-crimson  Japanese  blooms  being  very 
elTective  Another  point  in  its  favour  is  its  dwarf 
habit,  it  rarely  growing  beyond  2  feet  high  under 
.>rdinary  treatment. 

Chrysanthemum  Col.  Chase.-The  narrow 
cetals  of  this  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  have  a  cream 
sromid,  flashed  and  striped  with  purple.  As  a  deco- 
rative  variety  it  is  apparently  well  adapted,  but  for  ex- 
hibition 1  fear  it  is  too  thin,  the  petals  being  too  few 
in  numV  er. — M . 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  "Wreath.— Those 
persons  who  admire  the  orange-tinged  yellow-flower- 
ug  varieties  in  the  Japanese  section  would  do  well  to 
.'row  this  The  colour  is  even  richer  than  that  of 
Sunflower-an  old  favourite,  but   likely  to  be  super- 

"■ch;ysanthe'm";im  Wilfred  Marshall.-The 
colour  of  this  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  is  golden 
vellow,  most  pleasing  and  distinct  and  a  good  future 
ippears  to  be  in  store  for  it.  The  incurved  florets 
are  pointed,  large  and  full.  Handsome  blooms  are 
produced  upon  plants  but  4  teet  higti.— 1!>. 

Chrysanthemum  Fred  Waterton  -^This 
Japanese  reminds  one  very  much  of  Boule  d  Or  m  the 
formation  of  and  in  the  way  the  petals  liang-;broad, 
curly  and  drooping.  The  colour,  soft  pmk,  is  very 
pleasing.  I  think  this  American-raised  variety  wdl 
be  much  sought  after  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
— M. 
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ROMNEYA    COULTERI. 

This  curinus  Califomian  Poppywort  is  said  by 
many  to  be  (luite  hardy,  and  so  it  may  be,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  gardens  where  it  gives  anj-- 
thinglike  satisfactory  results,  and  these  are  well 
sheltered  as  well  as  being  situated  in  favourable 
localities.  Tliis  Roraneya  stands  the  winter  well 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  I.ondon  as  well  as 
further  north,  but  it  never  assumes  a  robust 
habit,  and  only  here  and  there  produces  a 
flowering  shoot.  It  is  well  worth  a  trial,  how- 
e%-er  ;  the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  white 
\\  ater  Lily,  pure  white,  with  a  large  golden 
yellow  ball  in  the  centre  ;  the  leaves  glaucous, 
and  very  pretty  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
beautiful  blooms.  It  is  found  near  Sau  Diego, 
on  the  borders  of  streams,  which  fact  may  lead 
to  success,  as  it  has  nearly  always  been  grown  in 
the  sunniest  and  drie.st  spot  that  could  be  found. 
Mrs.  Jlonk,  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  who  sent 
the  photo  from  which  the  engraving  was  pre 
pared,  sends  us  the  following  account  of  its 
behaviour  there  :  "This  plant  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  on  July  12,  1887.  It  is  growing  in  a 
flower  bed  on  the  lawn  facing  south,  and  was 
bought  (a  small  plant  in  a  pot)  in  April,  1880. 
It  has  bloomed  every  year  since  lb87,  being 
protected  from  Jsovember  to  April  with  a  heap 
of  ashes.  It  dies  down  each  winter  and  the 
young  shoots  appear  in  April.  Nearly  everv 
summer  some  of  the  shoots,  4  feet  or  5  feet 
high,  die  ofi' whUe  in  bloom.  On  July  19  this 
year  it  carried  thirty-six  expanded  blooms  and 
innumer.ible  buds.  Its  fragrance  resembles  that 
of  a  JIaguolia,  but  is  more  delicate." 


The  h.vkdv  fernery.— It  a  little  time  can  be 
spared  before  the  advent  of  sharp  weather  it  can  be 
utilised  for  forming  new  or  strengthening  existing 
hardy  ferneries.  A  hardy  fernery  is  always  an 
attractive  feature  if  nicely  planned  and  planted, 
and  to  do  this  effectuallyit  must  be  remembered 
thit  the  building  up  a  lot  of  stone  and  rootwork 
is  not  so  necessary  or  advisable  as  the  judicious 
utilising  of  a  natural  existing  site,  for  whether  the 
garden  be  large  or  small,  there  is  generally  in  some 
part  of  it  a  shady  walk,  bank  or  slope,  or  a  natural 
dell  that  with  a  little  artificial  aid  will  make  a 
very  charming  fernery.  Naturally,  if  the  planting 
is  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale  and  to  embrace  many 
ditierent  varietie?,  a  little  artificial  stonework  will 
have  to  be  made  for  some  and  a  bit  of  diBerent 
soil  for  others,  but  this  will  not  entail  much  extra 
labour.  There  are  many  families  that  will  flouri.sh 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  in  the  average 
fernery  it  is  better  to  rely  principally  on   these 


be  so  pushed  on  as  to  allow  for  plenty  of  these  to 
take  the  place  of  weedy  rubbish.  Among  the 
best  of  the  annuals  for  filling  up  any  gaps  in  the 
herbaceous  border  are  the  Marguerite  Chrysan- 
themums, Zinnias,  an  occasional  clump  of  Cosmos 
pinnatus,  the  miniature  Sunflower,  and  Nicoti- 
ana  attinis:  in  foliage,  Cannasand  Nicotiana  colos- 
sea;  and  for  the  front,  Phlox  Drummondi  and 
Marguerite  Carnations.  Many  of  these  also  fui-- 
nish  a  supply  of  very  useful  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  they  have  done  so  well  this  year  as  to  de- 
serve a  special  note  to  remember  that  they  are  in- 
troduced another  year.  We  are  this  week  prick- 
mg  out  into  a  three-light  box  a  batch  of  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  some  of  which  will  come  in  for  a 
simdar  purpose.  I  have  not,  however,  troubled 
so  much  about  East  Lothians  since  the  first  trial 
of  Princess  Alice,  as  this  excellent  variety  if  sown 
in  a  little  warmth  in  early  spring  comes  very 
quickly  into  flower.     Its  branching  habit,  that  is 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tufted  r.iNsiE.s.—Following  up  the  remarks 
made  recently  on  these,  I  may  note  that  those 
about  to  plant  for  the  first  time  on  rather  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  both  in  the  matter  of  quantity  and 
variety,  would  do  well  to  make  judicious  selections 
for  the  various  positions,  as  there  is  as  much 
difl'erence  now  in  the  habit  of  difl'erent  varieties  as 
between  a  Jacoby  and  a  West  Brighton  Gem  Pelar- 
gonium. I  use  the  comparison  advisedly  to  show 
that  this  means  not  the  difl'erence  between  a 
tufted  Pansy  habit  and  a  straggling  Pansy-like 
growth,  but  that  there  is  a  marked  distmction 
between  the  vigour  and  amount  of  growth  made 
by  two  given  varieties,  although  both  may  be 
equally  free-flowering  and  valuable  for  massing  in 
quantity.  This  was  very  apparent  this  year  in  a 
comparison  made  between  Violetta,  a  very  dwarf 
compact  variety,  and  Annie  King,  a  very  vigorous 
kind,  as  yet  not  widely  known,  but  likely  to  b'ecome 
a  very  valuable  bedder.  This  is  a  rosy-lilac,  and 
1  have  a  good  companion  to  it  for  vigour  in  a  deep 
lavender  flower  with  a  very  dark  eye,  a  seedling 
from  White  Swan  ;  and  a  still  darker  companion 
should  be  lona,  as  judging  from  the  few  plants  1 
have,  this  is  likely  to  be  a  variety  of  fine  constitu- 
tion and  visoious  growth. 

Sweet  Peas.  — Touching  the  controversy  as  to 
the  merits  of  diff^erent  types  of  white  Peas,  I 
may  mention  that  although  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  Emily  Henderson  was  the  favourite  for 
purity  of  colour  and  also  for  coming  quickly  into 
flower,  later  notes  went  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the 
first  characteristic  is  concerned,  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  choose  between  this  \ariety  and 
Mrs.  Sankey,  and  if  blooms  of  the  two  were 
mixed  it  was  very  diflicult  to  separate  them.  The 
older  variety  was  with  me  the  stronger  grower 
and  lasted  longer  in  flower.  Instances  of  the 
great  yearly  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  Sweet 
Peas  are  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  quantities 
offered  for  sale  at  all  large  florists  and  the  in- 
ability of  growers  to  obtain  anything  like  the 
prices  they  were  able  to  command  a  few  years  back. 


Vu  '  .1  "■"'=^'-^,  ''°.  f^^'y  Pi-incipaiiy  on  these  quickly  into  Hower.  Its  branching  habit,  that  is 
rather  than  trouble  with  those  varieties  that  are  the  length  the  side  shoots  are  thrown  from  the 
ot  miHy  growth.  As  with  few  exceptions  Ferns  main  stem,  makes  it  a  more  valuable  varietv  for 
are  not  partial  to  fre(iuent  hfting,  and  consequent  cutting  than  the  Lothians,  which  are  more  dense 
root-disturbance,  it  is  advisable  to  exercise   care    and  compact. 

and  judgment  in  the  first  planting,  to  put  the  Autc.mn  tints  .\nd  flowers. —Verv  beautiful 
different  things  where  they  are  likely  to  rest  un-  effects  are  produced  just  at  present  on  one  or 
aisturbed,  and  to  avoid  frequent  alterations,  two  slopes  in  the  pleasure  ground  where  after 
Arrangements  may  also  be  made  to  mix  together    clearing  away  old  Laurels,  the  ground  was  filled 

up  with  a  mixture  of  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs 
and  tall  herbaceous 
plants,  big  clumps  of  the 
several  varieties  being 
used.  Specially  notice- 
able are  con  t  rasts  ettected 
by  several  forms  of  Star- 
worts  and  Rudbeckia 
lievigata  with  the  bril- 
liant foliage  of  the  Aza- 
leas and  of  Spirieapruni- 
folia,  a  shrub  almost  as 
acceptable  in  its  autumn 
dress  as  when  clothed 
with  its  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Very  bright 
colouring  is  furnished  bj- 
some  of  the  Dogwoods, 
and  among  other  things 
the  dying  foliage  of  the 
Weigelas.  E.  Burrell. 
Clareinont. 


Romneya   Cvultcri.     Enyravcd  Jur  The  Garden  frun,  a  phoi>yr,iph  sfn(  hij 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Monk,  St.  Anne's,  Lewes. 


Herbaceous  Lobe- 
lias.— The  note  on  jiage 
otiS  illustrates  a  mode  of 
culture  not  generallj' 
adopted,  and  although 
not  doubting  that  this 
autumn  division  may  be 

,.„  1    J     .1  .  ,  quite    as    successful    as 

the  evergreen  and  deciduous  types,  so  that  no  deferring  the  same  until  the  spring,  I  have 
considerab  e  area  of  the  fernery  is  altogef.her  bare  fortunately,  never  required  to  try  the  practice  in 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The  time  is  not  order  to  prevent  rot.  Has  "  E.  M."  lifted  on  a  drv 
so  far  distant  when  in  many  districts  a  ramble  day,  and  if  this  should  not  be  possible,  allowed 
with  a  trowel  and  basket  would  result  in  securing  crowns  and  roots  to  dry  a  bit  .after  the  lifting  and 
a  fair  number  of  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns,  but  one  then  packed  awav  tightly  in  boxes,  filling  in  with 
has  great  difliculty  in  finding  them  now,  at  least  dry  soil  from  under  the  pottino-  bench  ?  If  this  is 
anywhere  m  the  neighl^ourhood  of  towns  of  con-  done  and  the  boxes  are  transferred  to  a  rain-proof 
siderablesize,  and  the  planting  of  a  hardy  fernery  frame,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  rotting  of  the 
means  a  visit  to  a  nursery  where  a  speciahty  is  crowns.  Possiblv  the  natural  soil  in  which  thev 
made  of  these  plants.  are  growing  ma>  be  answerable  in   part  for  the 

Herbaceous  iicirders.- With  the  gradual  clear-  rot.  If  stiff,  damp,  and  cold,  I  should  beinclinedat 
ance  of  many  things  from  these  I)orders  an  in-  planting  to  work  in  round  the  crowns  a  liberal 
spection  may  be  made  of  those  plants  not  doing  dose  of  the  soil  recommended  above.  Unless  used 
over- well  or  ot  which  the  stock  IS  .somewhat  short,  in  connection  with  summer  beddino-  plants  and 
with  the  view,  if  they  are  worth  it,  of  increasing  consequently  in  a  position  where  lifting  is 
the  same  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  have  suggested  necessary,  these  Lobelias  are  quite  as  well  left  in 
also  from  time  to  time  the  advisability  of  marking  the  ground.  They  want,  however,  some  protection 
any  specially  good  varieties  in  the  different  fami-  in  winter,  either  a  few  inches  of  Fern,  or  Fern  on 
lies,  so  that  the  stock  might  be  strengthened  by  the  top  of  a  layer  of  rou.di  leaf  soil,  as  the  nature 
cutting.?,  layers  or  division,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  experienced  may 
and,  so  far  as  the  division  is  concerned,  this  may  be  I  demand.     As  white  flowers  or  foliage  in  the  shape 

seen  to  at  any  time  during  the  pre.sent  month  before  of  Camomile,  Pinks,  white  Campanulas,  Veronicas 

frost  comes  to  stop  outside  wark.     Now  that  we  and  tufted  Pansies  rather  predominate  along  the 

have  such  really  good  things  among  herbaceous  front  of   .some  of  our  herbaceous  borders,  a   few 

plants  the  desirability  of  growing  the  best  cannot  clumps  of  the  bright  foliaged  Lobelias  make  a  nice 

be  too  strongly  enforced,  and  the  propagation  of  contrast  even  when  the  flower  is  absent.    These  are 

high-class  varieties  in  the  different  families  should  positions  where  the  Lobelia   may  with  advantage 
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beallon-ed  to  remain,  a  plentiful  supply  for  other 
flower  crii>"'lcn  purposes  bciutc  always  obtainalile 
from  cuttintis  or  otF^ets.  I  have  never  tried  this 
Lobelia  in  |)ots,  but  should  imasjine  the  dilldnnt 
tyiiOK  of  fuljrens  would  be  admirable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  would  associate  well  with  other  thing's 
either  for  outdoor  irruupin<,'  or  for  the  conser- 
vatory.- E.  Bi-KRKLL,  Clarcinonl. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  double  white. — Be- 
yond doubt  this  is  a  flower  that  anyone  may  be 
"proud  of  possessing.  When  the  flowers  are  young 
they  have  a  pink  tinge  in  their  centres  ;  this  dies 
off  "when  the  flowers  expand  to  their  full  size, 
leaving  them  a  pure  white.  I  chance  to  have  In 
the  greenhouse  just  now  some  Pancratium  flowers, 
but  to  my  mind  those  of  the  double  Colchicum  out 
of  doors  are  more  lieautif  ul  and  serviceable.  I  like 
to  see  this  leafless  white  flower  coming  through 
ome  prostrate  evergreen  plant.  In  the  [iresent 
case  I  ha\-e  it  mi.xed  with  the  pretty  Achillea 
rupestris. 

Aster  Thoaiso'ii. — This  is  now  in  flower  in 
many  varieties.  There  have  been  flowers  on  the 
older  plants  ever  since  July,  and  how  pretty  they 
are  I  One  of  the  typical  features  of  Thomsoni  is 
the  elegance  of  pose,  and  another,  the  starry 
ofiect  from  the  long  ray-florets.  These  features 
are  not  maintained  in  some  of  the  seedlings.  The 
cross  blood  that  seems  to  have  entered  must  have 
been  that  of  some  of  the  Amellus  section,  which 
flowers  so  early,  and,  indeed,  the  indications  are, 
both  in  leaf  and  bloom,  in  that  direction,  and  yet 
every  plant  that  has  flowered  is  one  likely  to  be 
admired. 

Vaccinium  hirsutum. — This  North  American 
dwarf  shrub  is  never  showy  until  late  summer. 
It  then  becomes  of  a  brick- red  colour,  and,  unlike 
many  things  that  take  on  pleasing  leaf  shades,  in 
this  case  the  colour  in  the  leaves  is  most  persis- 
■tent,  lasting  many  weeks.  It  is  a  thing  to  shine 
in  the  autumn  among  the  sombre  greens  of  the 
Ericas.  All  it  wants  is  a  sunny  place,  a  moist 
root-run,  and  a  little  peat,  with  a  loam  free  of 
lime. 

Menziesia  polifolia. — Little  bushes  two  years 
old  are  simply  heaps  of  blossom  during  September 
and  October.  1  believe  that  in  cultivation  this 
species  has  a  tendency  to  go  off  earl3-.  Still  there 
is  a  sort  of  treatment  that  will  keep  the  plants 
going  practically  as  long  as  you  like.  When  the 
flowering  is  nearly  over,  lilt  the  plants  and  set 
them  3  inches  or  4  inches  deeper,  with  a  little 
fresh  soil,  keeping  all  the  roots  intact,  which, 
fortunately,  is  not  diHicult  with  this  species.  (Jood 
groups  are  most  telling  on  rockeries  of  large  size, 
but  I  think  the  effect  is  more  marked  and  pleasing 
when  the  various  colours  are  kept  in  separate 
groups — the  white,  the  red-purple,  and  the 
bicolor. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  —  This  plant 
offers  three  most  acceptable  features  to  the  lover 
of  rock  gardening:  it  makes  a  beautiful  carpet, 
the  rosy  spikes  of  bloom  are  pretty  and  late — 
sometimes,  however,  too  late — but  the  third  and 
last  feature  is  that  of  the  bright  ruddy  stems 
lacing  through  the  verdant  mat  of  shining  foliage. 
This  feature  is  always  present  in  summer  during 
growth,  and  alone  makes  the  plant  attr.active.  I 
know  many  people  in  the  north  who  cannot  keep 
it  through  the  winter,  and  charge  it  with  tender- 
ness. I  think  it  is  not  exactly  that,  because 
plants  grown  in  a  good  exposure,  though  much 
dried  up  in  winter,  have  grown  away  strongly 
again  every  spring  for  many  years.  I  also  find  it 
all  the  better  for  being  grown  in  stony  soil,  which 
to  m}'  mind  implies  dryness  without  drought. 

Ast^r  Lindleyanus  nanus. — I  own  that  I  am 
somewhat  confused  with  a  small  group  of  very 
dwarf  Michaelmas  Daisies  called  by  manj-  names, 
and  though  there  is  a  great  likeness  in  the  whole 
batch,  there  are  certainly  di.stinctions,  but  it  is 
hard  to  define  them.  The  Aster  conference  has 
not  tr.ate  t'le  identity  of  these  clear  either  by  a 


reference  to  types  or  sp3cies,  or  their  descriptions 
of  the  flowers  and  habit.  Pos-iibly  they  may  not 
have  had  material  of  all  the  kinds  to  deal  with. 
Some  of  the  sorts  now  in  flower  here  and  that 
puzzle  me  are  labelled  from  their  respective 
.sources  hybridus  nanus,  versicolor  nanus,  Novi- 
Belgii  la'vigatus  nanus,  discolor  minor,  and  Novi- 
Belgii  Pleiad.  I  know  that  some  of  these  are 
enumerated  in  the  conference  report,  but  it  is 
very  puzzling  to  find  out  why  some  are  referred  to 
Novi-Belgii  and  others  to  versicolor. 

Silphiam  laclniatum  (the  Compass  plant). — 
As  flowers  the  heads  of  this  singular  species  are 
not  attractive,  and  most  peojile  seeing  it  for  the 
fir.st  time  show  signs  of  disappointment.  It  is  a 
somewhat  small  Sunflower,  so  to  speak,  not  well 
expanded,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  It 
makes  enormous  root-stocks  of  a  half  woody  and 
half  succulent  character.  By  ordinary  means  the 
plant  is  not  easily  propagated,  but  by  splitting 
the  root-stocks  downwards  in  spring,  leaving  at 
the  top  of  each  division  one  or  more  crowns,  you 
get  plants,  and  possibly  flowers,  the  first  summer 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  adivision. 

Dionsea  muscipula.— I  have  been  extremely 
interested  in  finding  among  a  group  of  lOl)  or 
more  strong  plants  that  during  the  finer  weather 
of  last  month  woodlice  and  the  large  black  Vine 
weevil  have  been  extensively  caught.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  the  Diona'as,  like  other  in- 
sectivorous plants,  were  at  least  most,  if  not  only, 
active  during  the  daytime.  Perhaps  I  have  no 
sufficient  reason  for  this  thought,  but  if  it  is  true, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  that  the  weevil  is  only 
abroad  during  the  night,  it  would  seem  that  the 
plants  are  strongly  active  then.  Speaking  of 
this  among  hardy  plants,  it  may  be  so  classed  if 
given  favourable  conditions,  as,  say,  a  covering 
of  Bracken  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  turned 
black,  which  is  their  normal  dying-down  colour, 
or  a  snug,  moist  nook  sheltered  from  the  colder 
blasts  ;  or,  again,  in  almost  any  boggy  position  in 
the  warmer  climates  of  our  south  and  west  coasts 
or  Ireland.  Anyone,  however,  may  grow  this 
vigorous  species  with  a  little  shade  and  plentj'  of 
moisture  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  even  out  of  doors  during  the  summer. 
I  have  seen  it  doing  remarkably  well  in  pans 
under  bell-glasses  in  dwelling  rooms. 

Woudi-ilh,  KirlcilaU.  J.  Wood. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AT  KIRKHAM 

ABBEY. 

S(i  many  pleas  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  preference  to  those 
employed  for  "bedding,"  that  one  naturally 
wonders  why  they  have  nut  entirely  supplanted 
them  ere  now.  Perhaps  all  who  go  iu  for  the 
"  bedders  "  and  the  (jilcloth  designs  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  uselessnes.s  and 
stiffness  of  the  flowers  employed  and  arrange- 
ments adopted  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
useful  bloom  beds  and  borders  are  capable  of 
jjroducing  at  anytime  dtiring  about  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Besides  being  of  infinite 
value  for  cutting,  there  is  a  something  akin  to 
the  artist's  ideal  uf  beauty  attainable  with  her- 
baceous plants  which  is  unapproachable  with 
"bedders"'  even  in  the  hands  of  the  cleverest 
in  this  art :  for  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  copy 
Nature  with  the  ordinary  materials  available  by 
the  rabid  formalists,  the  stiff,  ugly,  and  unin- 
teresting mass  remains  the  same  till  frost  kindly 
blots  it  out.  A  lesson  of  the  value  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  might  be  obtained  by  visit- 
ing some  of  those  places  where  the  owners 
make  a  speciality  of  these  beautiful  subjects. 
At  such  jilaces  the  best  things  are  known,  and, 
1  may  add,  well  grown.  Kirkham  Abbey,  the 
residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  St.  Oswald,  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  herba- 
ceous plants  I  have  seen.  When  I  visited  this 
garden  on  Sept.  20  there  was  abundance  of  all 


shades  of  bloom  even  then,  and  I  will  mention 
thi'  principal  plants  then  in  flower  The  first 
to  attract  my  attention  was  a  form  of  Monarda 
didy ma,  which  was  bright  scarlet  in  colour— in 
fact,  there  is  as  much  difl'erence  between  this 
form  of  M.  didyma  and  the  one  I  have  known 
under  that  name  as  there  is  between  it  and  tho 
ohl  jiurple  variety.  Veronica  longifolia  sub- 
sessilis  was  a  mass  of  blue  ;  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  of  all  was  a  fine  clump  of  Mont- 
bretia  Gerbe  d'Or  completely  smothered  with  a 
profusion  of  its  (lladiolus-like  flowers  of  a 
golden  hue.  Chelone  obli(jua  with  its  purplish 
flowers  is  another  desirable  plant.  Among  the 
Lychnises,  L.  vespertina  fl.-pl.  was  grand  in  its 
white  mantle  of  large  double  flowers.  Lysi- 
machia  clethroides,  Cimicifuga  japouica.  Ane- 
mone jap(jnica,  and  Achillea  The  Pearl  are  also 
all  white-flowered  and  useful  for  cutting.  Other 
scarlet-flowered  plants  than  those  mentioned 
were  Sohizostylis  coccinea.  Fuchsia  globosa, 
Pentstemon  Torreyi,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Gladioli 
of  sorts,  and  Phloxes  of  different  shades.  For 
ytillow  colours,  Helianthus  multiflorus  and 
major,  a  rather  later  variety  of  the  former 
with  much  larger  flowers,  Buphthalmum  sali- 
cifolium,  Heleuium  autumnale,  and  Rudbeckia 
nitida  and  Newmani  were  the  principal  plants. 
Asters  in  variety  gave  the  blue  tints.  These 
were  the  chief  plants  in  flower  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  but  they  in  no  way  represent  any- 
thing like  the  good  things  that  have  been  got 
together  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

A  VisiroK. 


AcMllea  tomentosa. — This  is  generally  a 
summer-flowering  plant,  but  an  edging  of  it 
planted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  now  quite  gay 
with  flow-ers,  although  the  plants  began  to  bloom 
at  their  usual  time.  For  the  rock  garden  or  any- 
where among  alpine  plants  this  little  species  is 
(piite  as  desirable  as  are  the  taller  kinds.  It  has 
the  pungent  odour  of  its  tribe  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  whilst  it  makes  the  neatest  and  dwarfest 
cushions  of  grey-green  leafage  that  completel}- 
hide  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich 
yellow  colour,  borne  in  flat  branched  corymbs  and 
last  a  very  long  time  on  the  plant. — A  H. 

November  flowers. — The  mild  open  weather 
has  not  only  prolonged  the  blooming  of  many 
flowers  in  season,  but  it  is  exciting  the  spring 
flowers.  Looking  round  the  garden  on  the  1st 
of  November,  we  were  able  to  gather  Wallflowers, 
crimson  and  yellow,  Mycsotis  dissitiSora,  Roses 
in  quantity,  especially  Mme.  Lambard  and  Dr. 
Grill,  together  with  Heaths,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mig- 
nonette and  Micliaelmas  Daisies  representative  of 
summer  and  autumn,  whilst  the  first  flowers  of 
Helleborus  niger  altifolius,  finest  and  best  of  its 
tribe,  indicate  winter's  approach.  It  is  not  often 
we  are  able  to  record  that  Dahlias  are  still  abun- 
dantly in  bloom  in  November,  but  such  is  the  case 
this  year  in  many  places. 

Starworts  and  Phloxes  in  sandy  soil.— I 
think  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  small  or  moderately  small  gardens  to 
know  how  here  on  the  sandy  soil  of  this  pirt  of 
Surrey  we  manage  both  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
the  tall  Phloxes.  We  take  them  up  in  November 
and  [ilace  them  in  a  nursery  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, hxbelling  them  with  their  names  or  colours. 
In  the  month  of  April  they  are  taken  up,  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  replanted,  and  if  more  are  wanted, 
pieces  are  cut  off  and  stuck  round  the  parent 
plant,  and  they  all  grow  and  flower  the  same 
year.  If  low-growing  plants  are  wanted  this 
should  be  done  in  May.  In  moist  weather  in  July 
the  plants  are  lifted  and  planted  where  they  are 
to  flower,  either  to  fill  up  holes  in  borders  or  to 
form  a  mass  in  some  bed  that  is  empty  from  re- 
moving spring  or  early-flowering  plants.  If  the 
weather  turns  hot  and  dry  they  will  want 
watering,  and  in  light  soils  are  the  better  for  a 
little  mulching.     Michaelmas  Daisies  are  treated 
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in  the  same  way,  and  will  most  of  them  do  planted 
anywhere  facinc;  north,  or  under  trees,  or  among 
shrubs  treated  in  this  way,  as  the  shrubs  have  not 
time  to  rob  them.  Aster  ruber,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  latest,  does  not  do  well  here  unless 
planted  in  a  dry  sunny  place.  Till  I  cultivated 
the  Phloxes  thus  they  always  got  choked  and 
dried  up  with  tall-grrowing  Delphiniums,  Poppies, 
Ac,  and  A>teis  ran  wild  over  everything  if  left 
alone  in  a  border.  If  the  weather  is  unusually 
dry  in  July  a  good  watering  overnight  helps  the 
movin<T  very  much.  —  M.  Y.  E  ,  Woodlands,  Cub- 
ham,  l>urrti/. 

Dianthuses  in  autumn. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
we  do  not  see  more  of  these  grown  to  bloom  dur- 
ino-  September  and  October.  I  have  now  (October 
8)  a  splendid  bed  of  these  Dianthuses  of  many 
kinds  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  adopt  two  methods  of 
culture,  namely,  sowing  the  seed  in  bo.xes  in 
March,  placing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  pricking  out 
the  seedlings  when  large  enough  where  they  are 
to  bloom.  I  also  sow  seed  in  the  open  air  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  thinning  out  the  plants.  I 
prefer  the  former  method,  as  the  plants  are  more 
evenly  placed  over  the  ground.     It  is  a  good  plan 


3-ear  by  year.  (Granted  that  good  stock  sorts  are 
in  cultivation,  it  implies  little  more  than  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  in  looking  after  the  seed- 
lings and  selecting  those  of  advanced  beauty. 

Where  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  grown  well, 
the  garden  at  no  time  presents  a  more  gaj'  and 
animated  etfect  than  at  the  present  time.  Speci- 
mens from  1  foot  to  .5  feet  high  are  simply  heaps 
of  c  ilour,  and  last  in  that  way  longer  than  anyotlier 
autumn  flower  I  know,  in  no  way  suffering  from  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  say  anything  under  5  or  6°.  I 
think  we  require  more  whites  ;  they  bring  out  the 
pale  and  dark  blues  and  red-purples  so  much  more 
conspicuou.'^Iy.  Aster  Lady  Trevelyan  has  done 
me  grand  service  this  year  ;  so  also  has  Harpur- 
Creweand  Purity.  Among  the  smaller  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  such  as  multiflorus  and  ericoides,  we 
have  most  white,  but  these  hardly  answer  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  a  foil  for  the  taller  specimens 
in  shrubberies  and  border.*.  Another  point  in  re- 
gard to  white  %-arieties  .should  receive  attention. 
Nearly  all  the  larger-flowered  white  kinds  are 
earlier  than  the  blues,  and  though,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  Michaelmas 
Daisies  that  flower  too  late,  a  few  white  kinds  of 
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Potdfo  Windsor  Casfle.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  Nomiati  Blalie,  Bedford. 


to  obtain  the  seed  in  separate  colours,  as  then  a 
patch  of  each  kind  can  be  planted.  Some  of  the 
kinds  will  stand  over  the  winter  and  bloom  early 
the  next  spring. — Dorset. 


later  dates  than  our  present  sorts  would  be  wel- 
come. A  friend  has  told  me  that  he  has  seen  a 
pure  white  variety  of  cordifolius.  I  never  have. 
Very  pale  mauve,  approximately  white  perhaps, 
is  the  most  I  can  say  for  a  pale  variety. 

J.  Wood. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
These,  though  much  later  than  usual,  are  now  in 
grand  form.  It  is  quite  time  that  some  of  the 
older  sorts  were  eliminated,  and,  for  that  matter, 
there  are  .some  new  kinds  which  might  profitably 
be  eliminated  too.  Some  of  the  older  sorts  yet 
hold  their  own,  and  cannot  be  said  in  any  respect 
to  be  superseded,  even  if  their  standard  has  been 
reached.  Such  good  old  varieties,  however,  are  few ; 
they  comprise  such  as  Archer-Hind,  Robt.  Parker, 
decorus,  hevigatus  (known  in  the  past  as  longi- 
folius  formosus),  two  varieties  of  cordifolius,  the 
whole  group  of  Nov.e-Angliie,  rose  colour,  deep 
purple,  red  and  red-purple,  with  orange  centre  ; 
and  Amellus,  with  one  or  two  of  its  varieties  ;  in 
fact,  I  never  saw  an  unworthy  variety  of  Amellus. 
Xew  kinds,  however,  are  coming  on  apace,  and 
wherever  tlie  fine  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  grown 
to  the  scrupulous  exclusion  of  inferior  varieties, 
be  they  imported  ones  or  self-sown  seedlings,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  many  improved  sorts  will  occur 


THE    DWARF   CAMPANULAS. 

Not  otherwise  much  dissenting  from  Mr.  J. 
Arnott's  conclusions  (which  are  published  in  your 
last  issue),  there  is  one  matter — and  that  an  im- 
portant one — on  which  I  must  venture  very  con- 
fidently to  correct  him.  The  form  of  G.  F.  Wilson, 
which  is  generally  j-ellowleaved  and  is  now 
pretty  generally  known,  is  as  diff'erent  as  possible 
from  the  plant  distributed  as  C.  Raineri  (vera) 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and,  following  them,  by 
my  own  and  other  alpine  nurseries.  Whether 
some  others  still  may  have  made  the  extreme 
mistake  of  confounding  them,  I  cannot  say.  So 
confused  has  been  the  nomenclature,  that  that  is 
possible.  Nor  can  I  say  cjuite  certainly  that  both 
may  not  have  the  same  parentage  (turbinata  and 
pulla)  as  suggested,  though  any  pulla  element  is 
quite  undiscernible,  to  my  thmking,  in  this 
Backhouse  plant.     Its  flower  and  foliage  greatly 


resemble  those  of  a  small  turbinata,  and  thoogli 
as  a  whole  it  is  smaller  and  much  later  in  bloom- 
ing, the  latter  is  certaiidy  the  species,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  form  to  which  it  most  ajjproximates. 
I  fancy  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  believes  it  to  be  but  a 
hybrid  or  form  of  that  s|5ecies. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  late 
blooming  alpine,  and  a  Campanula  than  which  I 
have  none  more  useful  or  valued.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  WolleyDod  is  right  in  his  recent 
conclusion  that,  whatever  its  origin,  this  C. 
Raineri  vera  of  Backhouse  is  not  the  true  C. 
Raineri.  The  few  in  this  country  who  have  the 
latter  plant  really  true  would  do  a  service  by 
writing  you  and  describing  it,  especially  if  they 
can  do  so  with  knowledge,  too,  of  this  Backhouse 
plant.  I  sent  a  collector  this  season  to  ^. 
Italy  to  procure  me  a  stock  of  the  true  plant,  but 
he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive unimportance  whether  they  reached  me 
soimd  or  rotten,  and  it  is  questionable  if  I  shall 
rear  one  plant  out  of  my  li)i).  However,  that 
might  make  M.  Correvon  happy,  and  I  should 
send  again  or  go  myself  next  year  if  need  be.  It 
is  plentiful  enough  high  up  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Tessin  and  N.  Italy.        H.  Selfe-Leonard. 

Hithfrbury,  Giiildjord. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE  POTATO. 

Few  Potatoes  have  so  soon  become  so  popular 
and  widely  grown  as  the  subject  of  theaunexed 
illustration.  That  the  famous  Magnum  Bonum 
was  the  parent  of  myriads  of  new  sorts  of  Po- 
tatoes tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  as  because  of  its 
fiue  disease-resisting  properties — and  the  variety 
is  one  of  the  best  in  that  direction  still — raisers 
employed  it  to  such  good  advantage  that  its 
progeny  to-day  is  legion.  Naturally  from  out 
of  such  a  large  number  of  seedlings  only  spe- 
cially good  ones  could  hope  to  take  a  prominent 
position,  and  Windsor  Castle  is  one.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  connection  witli  Potato  rais- 
ing that  so  far  what  is  called  in-and-in  bleeding 
seems  to  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  constitu- 
tion, and  that  course  seems  to  be  essential  for 
the  perpetuation  of  any  variety's  best  pro- 
perties. Thus  progeny  of  Magnum  Bonum  has 
been  employed  to  intercross  each  other  with 
great  success,  and  still  we  see  robust  and  pro- 
lific variation  resulting.  One  possibly  natural 
result  of  this  intercrossing,  however,  has  been 
to  secure  a  predominance  of  not  only  white 
sorts,  but  also  of  tln>se  which  produce  pebble- 
shaped  or  long  white  tubers.  So  abundant  are 
the.se  now,  that  distinctions  cannot  well  ba  de- 
fined in  the  tubers,  but  only  when  plants  are 
growing.  Of  course  then  there  may  be  found 
great  distinctions,  such  as  height  of  top,  leaf- 
age, earliness,  or  otherwise,  cropping  qualities, 
and  general  capacity  to  resist  disease.  It  is  in 
relation  to  all  these  features  that  the  Potato 
trials  at  Chiswick  prove  to  be  so  interesting  and 
so  valuable,  and  it  was  at  one  of  these  trials  a 
few  years  since  that  Windsor  Castle  was  awarded 
the  full  number  of  marks,  and  eventually  a  first- 
class  certificate.  That  is  a  mark  of  appreciation 
that  can  happen  only  to  a  first-c'ass  variety. 
The  tubers  of  this  excellent  sort  are  white  and 
of  roundish  pebble  shape.  They  are  usually 
very  handsome  and  of  good  size,  without  being 
uucluly  large.  It  is  a  variety  that  produces  a 
heavy  crop  of  good  table  tubers  rather  than  a 
poor  crop  of  huge  ones— an  undesirable  feature 
in  any  variety.  The  tops  are  of  medium 
height,  somewhat  erect,  and  have  dark  green 
leafage.  For  gardens  it  should  have  3  feet 
intervals  between  the  rows,  but  for  field  or 
allotment  culture,  whex-e  the  soil  is  less  rich. 
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the  intervening  spaces  shoulil  be  from  27  inches 
to  30  inches.  Tlie  tlesli  of  the  tubers  is  white, 
starchy,  and  of  tlie  best  flavour  ;  indeeii,  of  its 
section  it  is  one  of  tht'  very  best  sorts  iu  cultiva- 
tion. At  a  recent  trial  of  Potatoes  conducted 
in  Surrey,  I  found  Windsor  Castle,  as  a  cropper 
and  also  for  freedom  from  disease,  equal  to  the 
bi<;i;est  and  most  favoured  of  the  giant  kiilneys, 
in.nking  up  for  loss  of  size  in  tuber  by  the  greater 
numbers.  Of  really  round  white  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes we  have  comparatively  few  sorts.  School- 
master still  remaining  one  of  the  best.  We  want 
more  of  that  section,  Vjut  the  large  use  of  Mag- 
num Bonum  and  others  of  the  giant  kidney 
section  as  seed  or  pollen  parents  with  round 
varieties  has  been  tlie  chief  means  of  creating 
so  many  of  that  intermediate  or  long,  round 
form  of  which  Windsor  Castle  may  be  regarded 
KS  one  of  the  very  best. — A.  D. 

Very  conflicting  accounts  of  the  Potato 

crop  reach  us  from  diSerent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  growers  in  the  south  are  looking  for 
higher  prices  to  rule  before  long.  If  the  crop 
were  as  good  generally  as  it  is  in  this  locality, 
there  would  be  little  use  in  holding  back  sales. 
There  is  no  doubt  l)ut  that  the  early  kinds  suf- 
fered considerably  b3^  the  jMay  frosts  and  did 
not  yield  well,  and  a  good  many  of  the  later 
kinds  have  had  more  than  an  average  quantity 
of  diseased  tubers.  Some  kinds,  however,  are 
very  good,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in 
(quality,  and  with  me  Windsor  Castle  is  the  best 
crop  of  the  year,  nice  even  sized  tubers  and 
very  little  diseased.  I  should  think  this  sort 
would  be  extensively  planted  next  year.  The 
present  season  was  especially  favourable  for  late 
planted  crops,  as  the  cold  wave  that  swept  over 
the  country  in  Hay  crippled  all  those  above 
ground  considerably,  even  where  the  frost  was 
not  sharp  enough  to  kill  the  tops  to  the 
ground.  My  best  crops  were  planted  early  in 
May,  consequently  were  not  aliove  ground  until 
more  genial  weather  arrived.  They  grew  right 
away  without  any  check  at  all,  and  favoured  by 
a  showery  season  perfected  a  splendid  crop. 
The  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure  good  crops 
from  late  planted  Potatoes  is  to  take  extra  care 
of  the  seed.  Mine  was  spread  out  in  single 
layers  on  fr.iit  room  shelves. — J.iMES  Gkoom, 
Gvspdrf. 

Potato  Chancellor. — I  have  grown  many 
kinds  of  Potr.toes  both  in  the  garden  and  the 
open  field.  Amongst  them  I  regard  Chancellor  as 
one  of  the  very  best  late  kinds,  and  quite  agree 
with  what  "  D."  says  of  it  (p.  .V)9).  The  soil  here  is 
heavy.  Some  kinds  are  worthless.  Not  so  with 
Chancellor,  as  every  year  the  flavour  is  excellent, 
and  this  year  I  notice  the  disea.se  has  not  aff'ected 
it  so  much.  I  keep  this  kind  till  the  last  in  the 
spring,  as  it  never  fails  to  please. — John'  Crook, 
Forde  Ahhey. 

The  new  climbing  French  BeaTi. — At  one 

time  I  rather  doubted  if  the  above  would  prove 
an  acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  vegetables, 
and  I  believe  there  were  many  others  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  considered  the  time  and  labour  bestowed 
in  staking  when  we  had  so  many  good  and  natu- 
rally dwarf  varieties  were  not  onlj'  needless,  but 
also  a  mistake.  However,  I  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  to  a  test  this  season,  and  I 
am  so  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  I  shall  cer- 
tainly plant  it  in  the  future  and  also  recommend 
others  to  do  the  same,  especially  those  who  re- 
quire a  long  succession  and  who  have  none  too 
much  land  to  spare.  When  I  took  chaige  of 
these  gardens  last  June  I  found  a  row  of  it, 
which  at  tliat  time  was  about  a  yard  high.  I 
commenced  gathering  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
have  continued  doing  so  up  to  the  present  time 
(Oct.  "27).  Fortunately  'we  liave  hart  no  frosts  to 
check  them,  but  the  heavy  gales  of  the  last  few- 


days,  I  am  afraid,  liave  brought  a  long  and  pro- 
lific season  to  a  close.  Dwart  varieties,  of  course, 
can  be  made  to  last  over  a  fairly  long  season  if 
not  allowed  to  form  seed,  but  in  the  case  under 
notice  the  climbing  one  lasted  much  loniior  than 
two  distinct  sowings  of  dwarfs,  with  a  fortnight's 
interval  between  each  sowing,  while  the  ground 
occupied  was  not  one-tenth  that  taken  up  by  the 
dwarfs. — RicH.viin  P.vp.Kiii:,  (iooilirood  G'anlftix. 

Disease-proof  Potatoes.  —  A  few  of  the 
more  recently  raised  sorts  do  seem  to  with- 
stand the  disease  more  or  less  for  a  few  yes^rs,  but 
afterwards  lose  their  resisting  powers.  The  stand 
against  disease  made  by  the  Scotch  Champion  for 
some  years  after  its  introduction  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  goal  had  been  reached,  but  time  proved 
this  only  a  delusion.  This  fact,  coupled  with  its 
ugly  form,  which  necessitates  much  waste  in  peel- 
ing, is  gradually  driving  this  variety  out  of  the 
market.  Another  fact  concerning  manj*  of  the 
new  Potatoes  is  that  they  do  not  lose  their  reputa- 
tion as  disease-resisters  gradually,  but  suddenly. 
For  inst.ance,  in  the  Horneastle  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire the  variety  called  Jeannie  iJeans,  which 
was  for  several  years  regarded  as  almost  disease- 
proof,  has  this  j-ear  proved  ahuost  an  entire  failure, 
being  afl'ected  by  the  disease  far  more  than  any 
other  sort.  I  certainly  think  that  this  class  of  cul- 
tivators puts  too  little  value  on  a  change  of  seed, 
frequently  growing  the  same  stock,  and  often  on 
the  same  ground,  until  it  is  quite  worn  out.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  <;akdex  "  D.  T.  F."  urged  the 
importance  of  pulling  up  the  haulm  as  soon  as  it 
became  afl'ected.  This  I  consider  sound  advice, 
as  the  disease  first  attacks  the  growth  and  so(in 
descends  to  the  tubers.  The  labour  of  drawing  up 
the  stems  from  a  few  acres  would  not  be  great. 
After  severance,  the  interns  should  immediately 
be  burnt.  Cutting  ott'  the  growth  close  to  the 
ground  is  useless. — J.  Cr.awford. 

Chou  de  Russe  Kale. — This,  one  of  the 
hardiest  Kales  grown,  should  be  in  all  gardens 
where  green  vegetables  are  appreciated.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  somewhat  like  Ragged  Jack,  a  first- 
class  winter  variety,  but  distinct  in  flavour, 
shape,  and  colour.  Chou  de  Russe  comes  of  a 
large  size  when  sown  earlj",  and  forms  hearts 
efiual  to  a  Drumhead  Savoy.  I  consider  it  much 
hardier  than  the  tall  Scotch  Kales,  and  well 
adapted  for  exposed  gardens.  I  would  .advise 
two  sowings,  an  early  and  a  late.  The  early 
sowing  will  afford  the  supply  during  the  autumn, 
while  the  plants  from  the  late  sowing  will  be 
valuable  during  the  spring  months.  Plenty  of 
S[)ace  must  be  given  the  earlier  plants,  as  they 
produce  large  spreading  heads. — G.  W.  S. 

Successful  Mushroom  culture. — I  doubt  if 
a  better  crop  of  Mushrooms  could  be  found  in  any 
private  garden  than  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Gunners 
bury  House.  Mr.  Hudson  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  cultivating  the  Mushrooms  in  an  under- 
ground cellar,  and  which,  as  may  readily  be 
im.agined  by  the  number  of  beds  it  contains,  is  of 
large  si^e.  Xo  artificial  heat  is  ever  applied  :  in 
fact,  none  is  provided  for.  During  the  winter  the 
desired  temperature  is  maintained  by  the  manure 
or  droppings  which  is  being  prepared  for  other 
beds,  this  being  done  along  the  footwaj-.  The 
beds  never  need  watering  or  covering  in  any  way. 
On  looking  at  the  beds  and  their  surrounrtings  I 
could  not  but  agree  with  Mr.  Hudson  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Mushroom  houses  which  are  built  are 
but  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  They 
are  subject  to  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and 
when  artificial  heat  has  lo  be  applied  to  keep  up 
the  desired  temperature  the  atmosphere  is  dried 
too  much. — A.  VoUNo. 

Savoy  Cabbages. — Almost  everywhere  I  find 
these  late  or  winter  Cabbages  as  they  should  be, 
not  only  fuUj'  hearted,  but  in  most  cases  fast  get- 
ting past  their  best.  That  the  season  having  been 
so  favourable  to  all  descriptions  of  Biassica 
growth  is  largely  responsible  for  this  undue  earli- 
ness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  certainly  too 
early  sowing  and  planting  out  have  assisted.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held   at  the  Drill  Hall  on   the  Hth   ult. ,   Messrs. 


Jas.  Veit;h  and  Sons  exhibited  a  remarkably  line 
representative  collection  of  Savoys,  some,  such  as 
the  Diumhead,  rather  large,  but  still  all  were 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  their  kind.  But 
then  all  these  wore,  as  is  the  case  so  generally, 
full  hearted  several  weeks  before  they  are  wanted  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  till  December  as  a  rule,  and 
hardly  then  if  the  winter  be  mild,  that  Savoy 
Cabbages  are  needed.  Some  new  Continental 
sorts  tried  at  Chiswick  a  year  or  two  since  were 
all  full-hearted  in  .September.  It  is  so  very 
obvious  that  we  do  not  want  Savoy  Cabbages  then 
liecause  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  other  good 
vegetables,  and  Savoys  are  not  resorted  to  until 
hard  weather  compels  their  use.  What  with 
white  Caljbages  of  the  small  sweet  forms,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  we  com- 
monly have  delicious  green  vegetables  up  to  the 
end  of  November  and  not  unfrequently  up  to 
Christmas,  with,  of  course,  Brussels  Sprouts  much 
longer.  Drumhead  Savoys  are  ([uite  out  of  place 
in  gardens,  whilst  plantings  of  Early  Ulm  and 
Dwarf  Green  Curled  should  be  made  at  several 
periods,  even  so  late  as  August,  the  Ulm  going 
out  with  Coleworts.  Such  plants  should  carry 
heads  much  later  into  the  winter,  and  being  of 
less  gross  or  leafy  growth,  withstand  sharp  frosts 
fairly  well.  Seldom  does  there  come  a  time  of 
trouble  with  hardy  vegetables  until  the  middle  of 
the  winter  is  past.  One  or  two  turns  of  frost  may 
do  little  harm,  but  a  third,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  hoar-frost,  will  often  do  much,  and 
then  it  is  that  a  breadth  of  late  Savoy  Cabbages 
becomes  serviceable. — A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  ONIONS. 


Ox  all  sides  we  hear  of  Onions  being  badly 
ripened  this  year,  and  tliose  lifted  early  are  in 
many  cases  decaying  badly.  Up  to  the  present, 
mine  are  perfectly  sound,  although  the  majority 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  which  I  attribute 
to  early  sowing.  The  seed  was  sown  during  the 
first  week  in  February  on  laud  that  had  been 
deeply  worked  and  moderately  manured  the 
previous  autumn,  incorporating  at  the  same 
time  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  vegetable  and 
other  refuse.  Early  in  June  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  square 
yard  was  supplied,  and  nothing  further  was 
done  beyond  keeping  the  hoe  going  between  the 
rows.  For  manj'  years  I  have  grown  Trebon, 
Sowing  it  both  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  and 
for  liyht  siiils  I  have  found  no  variety  to  equal 
it.  The  bulb  is  very  similar  to  Ailsa  Craig  in 
shape  and  appearance,  but  keeps  longer  than 
that  variety  with  me.  Out  of  five  sorts  sown 
in  the  autumn  of  1802,  Trebon  was  the  only 
variety  that  kept  sound  into  1804,  the  last  of 
which  were  sent  into  the  kitchen  the  first  week 
in  May,  proving  how  infinitely  superior  it  is  to 
the  Tripoli  type,  none  of  that  class  keeping  sound 
many  weeks  after  lifting.  As  a  variety  for 
spring  sowing  it  has  few,  if  any  equals.  The  old 
and  excellent  James's  Keeping  has  proved  for 
years  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Onions  for  autumn  or  spring  sowing,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Bedfordshire  Champion. 
The  former  is  scarcely  suitable  for  those  who 
require  monster  bulbs  for  exhibition,  but  it  is  a 
variety  tluat  the  gardener  can  rely  upon,  and  is  a 
favourite  with  the  majority  of  cooks,  as  it 
possesses  a  good  flavour  and  is  of  a  serviceable 
size.  .\s  a  rule  an  Onion  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in 
weight  is  reaUy  more  useful  and  economical  than 
one  four  times  that  size.  Giant  Zittau  I  grew 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  although 
mildew  attacked  other  varieties  by  its  siile, 
it  was  free,  and  formed  large  hea\'y  bulbs 
that  kept  sound  to  the  end  of  last  May. 
This  year  it  has  again  proved  a  success,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  ripen  up  its  bulbs.  Its 
appearance  suggests  having  some  of  the  Danver's 
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Yellow  strain  al^out  it,  but  ^¥hetlle^  it  has  or 
not,  Giant  Zittau  is  sure  to  have  a  good  future. 
That  beautiful  little  Onion  The  Queen  is  a 
sterling  variety,  always  doing  well,  and  being 
second  to  none  for  pickhng  or  keeping,  is  a 
decided  acquisition.  Nunehaiu  Park  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  long-keeping  variety  on  some  soils, 
but  after  trying  it  for  four  years  1  had  to  discard 
it,  as  it  seldom  kept  well  and  the  bulbs  were 
very  uneven  iu  ripening,  some  of  the  tops  being 
green  and  vigorous  after  the  others  had  died 
down. 

Many  Onions  fail  to  keep  well  through  being 
placed  in  unsuital.de  structures  that  are  either 
too  warm,  damp,  or  not  frost-proof.  Compara- 
tively few  gardeners  have  well-appointed  stor- 
ing rooms,  and  are  obUged  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  accommodation  at  command.  In  one 
situation  that  I  held  I  had  only  a  loft  over 
an  open  cart  shed  to  store  Apples,  Pears, 
Onions,  Ac,  in.  To  prevent  injury  from  frost 
I  placed  a  thick  layer  of  straw  on  the  floor  of 
the  loft.  On  this  I  laid  the  fruit  and  Onions 
three  or  four  deep,  and  on  any  signs  of  sharp 
weather  the  whole  was  covered  with  the  same 
material,  exposing  them  again  when  a  change 
occurred.  In  such  a  cold  place  any  neglect  in 
covering  would  have  been  a  serious  matter,  as 
the  whole  would  have  been  a  frozen  mass  and 
of  little  use  afterwards.  W.  G.  C. 


HOW  TO  SOW  RA.UISHE3. 

At  first  sight,  when  the  seedlings  are  coming  up 
well,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  little  importance 
whether  the  seed  had  been  more  or  less  deeply 
covered  with  soil :  nevertheless,  this  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  consequence  as  regards  the  appear- 
ance and  regularity  of  the  roots  when  rit  to  gather. 
This  observation,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
round-rooted  or  Turnip  Radishes,  in  sowing  the 
seed  of  which  the  soil  should  have  been  previously 
trodden  down  tirm,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
roots  swell  more  (piickly  and  take  on  a  better 
spherical  shape.  These  should  not  be  sown  quite 
so  thickly  as  the  long-rooted  kinds,  and  the  seed 
should  be  covered  about  three-qunrters  of  an  inch 
deep  with  .soil.  After  the  young  plants  have  come 
up  they  should  be  thinned  out  wherever  they 
appear  to  be  too  thick. 

A  very  different  method  of  sowing  should  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  demi-longs,  or  half-long 
kinds  of  Radishes,  which  are  almost  the  only  kinds 
grown  by  the  Parisian  market  gardeners.  We 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  this  year,  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner,  the  great  advantage 
which  results  from  covering  deeply  the  seed  of 
half-long  Radishes,  by  experiments  carried  out  in 
the  garden  of  Reuilly  by  M.  Michel,  the  well- 
known  manager  of  this  important  branch  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin's  establishment.  The  fact  itself 
had  long  since  been  noticed  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  culture,  but  the  experiments  which 
were  made  this  year  under  better  conditions 
of  comparison,  and  which  were  carried  out 
most  carefully,  leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
subject.  These  experiments  were  made  with 
three  varieties  that  are  the  most  largely  grown 
by  our  market  gardeners,  viz.,  the  demi- 
long  ecarlate  h  forcer,  the  demi-long  ^carlate 
ordinaire,  and  the  demi-long  rose  a  bout  blanc. 
In  sowing  these  half-long  kinds  of  Radishes  the 
soil  should  not  be  previously  trodden  down  and 
the  seed  should  be  sown  pretty  thickly,  so  that  the 
seedlings  may  be  thinned  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  may  grow  so  regularly  that  they  may  be 
fit  to  gather  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  care  should 
be  taken  to  cover  the  seed  deeply  with  soil. 

The  throe  kinds  I  have  just  named  were  all 
sown  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  the  beginning  of 
July  (the  seeds  of  each  variety  being  of  uniform 
ipiality,  having  been  taken  from  the  same  parcel), 
in  two  beds,  which  were  close  to  each  other  and 
ad  been  prepared  in  the  very  same  manner.  The 


less  deeply  covered  seed  was  at  a  depth  of  2  centi- 
metres (four-fifths  of  an  inch),  while  that  which 
was  most  deeply  covered  had  the  soil  placed  on  it 
to  a  depth  of  4  centimetres  (1 J  inches).  The  result 
in  the  case  of  all  the  varieties  was  that  the  most 
deeply  covered  seed  produced  roots  which  were 
much  longer,  more  regularly  cylindrical,  and  far 
cleaner  and  better  formed  than  those  which  were 
produced  from  the  less  deeply  covered  seed,  many 
of  these  last-mentioned  roots,  in  addition  to  being 
short  and  mis-shapen,  having  fibrous  rootlets 
issuing  from  their  sides.  If  it  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  private  persons  to  grow  their  Radishes 
with  well-formed  roots,  it  is  obvious  what  an 
immense  advantage  it  must  be  to  market  growers 
to  have  crops  of  well-formed  roots  so  regular  in 
size  that  they  can  all  be  lifted  at  once  and  bunched 
for  sale  without  any  loss  of  time  in  sorting  out 
what  is  sizeable  and  suitable. — G.  Allu.vrd,  in 
L'eritt  Hofticole. 


Vegetable  growth  in  autumn. — This  has 
been  a  disappointing  season  to  the  vegetable 
grower,  and  I  fear  with  a  severe  winter  there  will 
be  a  dearth  of  really  good  vegetables  next  spring. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  in  the  neighbourhood,  seeds 
sown  in  July  and  August,  especially  the  latter,  did 
not  do  as  well  as  one  could  have  wished.  Last 
year  the  veget.able  grower  had  a  severe  task  to 
get  his  winter  plants  established  owing  to  drought, 
but  this  season  such  is  not  the  case.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  there  are  more  gaps,  the  growth  is 
uneven,  and  the  quality  not  nearly  so  good  as  last 
year.  The  cause  of  this  I  attribute  to  the  weather, 
the  ground  being  cold  and  saturated  with  moisture. 
This  does  not  account  for  all  the  evils,  as  1  think 
we  hax'e  not  got  such  true  stocks  as  usual.  Did 
last  season's  drought  affect  the  seed  '!  I  am  afraid 
such  is  the  case.  I  have  at  this  date  a  large  (luarter 
of  Brussels  Sprouts.  They  are  from  imported 
seed,  and  a  worse  lot  I  never  had.  The  plants 
xvere  jjut  out  early  3  feet  apart  each  way  and  in 
trenched  land  and  the  crop  is  very  poor,  the 
plants  being  of  all  sizes  and  the  sprouts  open  and 
useless.  Savoys,  xvhich  usually  are  so  good,  are 
poor,  and  out  of  one  sort  I  can  select  half-adozen 
types.  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  this  autumn  have 
been  poor,  the  heads  coming  of  a  bad  shape  and 
the  flower  opening  before  the  head  was  well 
formed  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Celery  is  turning  out 
well,  and  there  is,  so  far,  little  running.  Roots 
are  coarse,  doubtless  owing  to  the  wet.  Carrots 
are  splitting  badly,  and  -should  be  lifted  early  and 
stored.  The  spring  Cabbage  planted  early  in  Sep- 
tember has  been  a  source  of  trouble. — tiROWKR. 

Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian  Endive. 

— <  Jardeners  hitherto  have  relied  too  much  on  the 
curled  forms  ;  tliese,  besides  not  being  nearly  so 
cheap  and  nutty  in  flavour,  do  not  keep  so  well. 
At  VVitley  Court  the  other  day  Mr.  Austin  had 
an  uncommonly  fine  lot  stored  in  cold  frames,  and 
he  speaks  x'ery  highly  of  it.  About  a  light  full  is 
blanched  at  a  time,  the  plants  being  merely 
covered  over  with  a  double  thickness  of  clean 
mats.  This  is  found  (juite  sufficient  at  this  early 
period  of  the  j'ear,  and  even  through  the  winter 
if  the  weather  is  mild.  No  one  need  be  short  of  a 
good  salad  throughout  the  winter  months  with  a 
good  supply  of  this  Endive  on  hand.  I  have 
stored  a  large  quantity,  having  thoroughly  tested 
its  value. — A.  YouxG. 


NOTES  OX  BROCCOLI. 

The  Broccoli  crop,  although  certainly  an  im- 
portant one,  cannot  by  any  means  be  termed  a 
reliable  one.  So  true  is  this,  that  many 
gardeners,  especially  those  living  in  low-lying 
situations,  are  annually  reducingboth  the  number 
and  size  of  their  Broccoli  quarters.  Since  the 
hardy  little  Colewort  became  more  widely  known, 
many  wisely  fill  vacant  plots  from  which  Peas 
and  Potatoes  have  been  cleared  with  successional 
batches  of  this  delicious  vegetable  iu  place  of 
winter    Broccoli,    no    better   investment  being 


possible,  as  it  is  absolutely  frost-proof.  Al- 
though blanks  will  occur  in  Broccoli  plantatior.s 
during  sharp  winters,  their  extent  might,  1 
think,  be  greatly  lessened  if  a  more  rational 
mode  of  culture  were  adopted. 

So  lung  as  growers  insist  on  planting  on 
richly  manured  land,  and  so  thickly  that  sun, 
light,  and  air  cannot  penetrate  to  the  plants,  so 
long  will  wholesale  failures  hnve  to  be  recorded, 
as  the  tissues  formed  under  such  conditions 
cannot  withstand  the  inroads  of  severe  frost, 
especially  when  occurring  immediately  after 
heavy  rains.  In  the  first  place,  the  seed  shoidd 
be  sown  on  very  firm  ground  in  a  position  fully 
open  to  the  sun,  and  the  seedlings  well  thinned 
out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and  after- 
wards transplanted  into  beds.  This  I  consider 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  strong  stocky 
plants.  Unless  where  compulsory.  Broccoli 
should  not  be  ])lanted  between  rows  of  Potatoes 
unless  it  be  such  varieties  as  Self-protecting 
Autumn,  which  matures  early,  and  which  it 
necessary  can  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  corner 
and  covered  from  frost. 

Midwinter  sorts  should  be  planted  ou  ma- 
nure-free land  or  should  fi.iIlow  some  free  root- 
ing crop,  no  digging  being  necessary,  as  the 
firmer  the  root-run  the  better.  A  space  of  -2^ 
feet  between  the  plants  is  not  too  much,  and  if 
the  plants  are  got  out  in  good  time — a  point  of 
paramount  importance- -no  manure  water  or 
feeding  of  any  kind  will  be  needed.  -A.ny 
favourite  kind  less  hardy  than  others  may 
well  be  given  a  south  border  and  be  extra 
thinly  planted.  In  regard  to  laying  in  Broccoli 
with  the  idea  of  preserving  the  heads  from  frost, 
as  practised  by  some,  my  opinion  is  that  it  does 
very  little  go(.id,  as  it  is  not  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stems  that  usually  succundjs  first,  but 
the  higher  portion  amongst  the  leaves  imme- 
diately below  the  head.  I  have  known  hay- 
bands  to  be  wound  round  the  stem  to  cover 
the  tender  part  referred  to  with  very  good  re- 
sults. As  regards  varieties,  I  think  Self-pro- 
tecting Autumn  is  the  best  for  November  cut- 
ting, and  if  the  weather  is  open  the  supply  may 
be  prolonged  through  December,  especially  if 
the  leaves  are  forced  down  over  the  heads  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  I  have  fiuiud  Back- 
house's Winter  White  hardier  than  Snow's  and 
really  more  reliable.  It  has  beautiful  pure 
white  heads  and  is  of  good  quality.  For  spring 
use  I  find  none  better  than  Cooling's  Matchless. 
I  have  grown  it  for  many  years  ami  intend  still 
to  do  so.  For  very  late  use.  Model  and  a  Scotch 
variety  called  Methven's  June  are  excellent. 
Walcheren  is  often  catalogued  as  a  Broccoli, 
but  this  is  misleading,  as  it  is  a  Cauliflower  piu-e 
and  simple,  and  will  stand  but  very  little  frost. 

J.  Cn.iwfORD. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Chou  de  Burghley  in  winter.— I  quite  agree 
with  .ill  that  "G.  W."  (p.  371)  says  in  favour  of  this 
excellent  vegetable,  and,  as  the  writer  juytly  re- 
marked, "it  ci^imes  in  just  at  a  time  choice  vecretables  are 
getl^in^  scarce."  I  would  not  willingly  be  withoat  it, 
as  it  is  liigli'y  appreciated  on  my  employer's  table, 
and  provides  a  very  pleasing  dish. — W.  G.  C. 

Tomato  All  the  Year  Round.— At  Spring 
Grovp,  Islewortli,  the  otb^r  day  I  saw  a  houseful 
of  a  Tomato  named  All  the  Year  Kouud.  The  plants 
growing  in  pots  as  cordons  were  covered  with  fruits 
ti-om  base  to  summit.  Kach  Imncli  had  ou  an  average 
eight  fruits.  On  one  huucli  I  countad  as  many  as 
fifteen  Tomatoes,  not  large  and  bright  vermilion  in 
ri.lnur.- A.  Y. 

Cucumber  All  the  Y'ear  Round.— I  was 
pleased  to  see  this  relied  ou  at  Frogmore  as  the  best 
Cucumber  for  winter  use.  The  average  length  of  th? 
fruits  during  the  winter  is  about  \'l  inches,  and  in 
summer  a  few  inches  more.     It  is  its  tine  constitution 
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which  innlcps  tlii^  CuonmbiT  so  well  :i/Jiiptpil  fnr  winter 
work.  I  know  of  no  otlicr  Ciu'uint>cr  whii-li  will  stiiiul 
the  stniiri  of  coTitiniious  liKirini;  tlironfrliout  the  iluU 
days  hetter  thiin  tlie  v:\ripty  in  rjnestion.  I  liave 
crown  it  fur  winter  work  for  the  jiast  nine  years. — 
A.   V. 


Ferns. 


FERNS  FOR  THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

A  GOOD  stock  of  small  Ferns  during  the  next 
four  r.ior.ths  will  prove  of  inestimable  value 
where  tliere  is  any  great  demand  for  decorative 
arrangements  in  the  liouse.  It  is  easier  to  raise 
these  and  to  work  up  a  stock  in  a  short  .s])ace 
of  time  than  it  is  to  bring  on  a  similar  stock  of 
small  Palms.  The  Ferns  may  not  possibly  be 
quite  so  enduring,  but  as  regards  this  even 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  when  imder  good 
management.  The  stock  of  plants  that  is  in- 
tended for  tliis  particular  purpose  should  not  in 
any  way  be  encouraged  to  make  a  young  growtli 
thus  late  in  the  season,  nor  should  they  be 
grown  in  a  too  humid  atmosphere.  Tlie  better 
plan  will  be  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  safety,  whilst  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions can  be  largely  regulated  by  ventilation. 
It  does  not  do  to  infer  that  because  we  are  now 
entering  upon  the  most  clieerless  portion  of  the 
year  no  particular  importance  need  be  attached 
to  the  ventilation.  Far  less  water  at  the  roots 
will  now  be  required  ;  this  also  will  act  favour- 
ably. Plants  for  use  in  the  immediate  future 
should  be  what  one  might  term  "  hard  grown." 
To  obtain  this  result  but  little  shading  should 
be  given  at  any  time,  whilst  since  the  advent  of 
September  none  at  all  should  have  been  used, 
nor  ought  anything— larger  plants  or  climbers — 
be  allowed  to  overshadow  such  as  these.  It 
would  be  found  a  good  plan  to  grow  this  class 
o  Fern  in  cold  pits  during  the  summer  or  in 
low,  pit-like  houses,  where  in  either  case  the 
plants  could  be  kept  near  the  glass.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plants  the  pots  should 
be  relatively  smaller  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  be  well  rooted.  It  is  only  such  that 
can  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
for  use  in  unfavourable  positions  where  either, 
from  want  of  light  or  through  cold  currents  of 
air,  the  vitality  of  the  plants  is  sorely  tried. 
Avoid  also  any  [ilants  that  are  of  extremely 
dense  growth.  Those,  too,  that  are  of  a  soft  cha- 
racter from  the  point  of  handling  them  will  not 
be  found  so  durable.  Look  keenly  after  insects, 
for  these  will  thrive  under  conditions  that  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  vitality  of  the  Ferns  them- 
selves. Where  the  plants  stand  near  to  the 
^vindows,  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  either  keen  winds  or  a  frosty  air.  It 
does  not  often  occur  to  one  to  remove  such  plants 
when  closing  the  room  for  tlie  night,  so  that 
they  do  not  run  any  risk  from  this  source  when 
the  bottom  sash  of  some  or  the  vertical  sash  of 
others  are  opened  early  in  the  morning.  At 
such  times  the  Ferns  sliould  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  dropping  them  upon  the  floor  below  the 
window  not  being  at  all  a  bad  metliod. 

For  forming  an  undergrowth  to  taller  plants, 
as  Palms  and  such  other  plants  as  have  stems, 
a  few  small  Ferns  in  2^-inch  and  3-incli  pots 
can  always  be  turned  to  good  account.  True, 
tliis  can  be  done  with  Moss,  but  this,  through 
being  so  uniformly  flat,  is  not  so  good  from  the 
point  of  effect,  the  Ferns,  in  addition,  being 
tar  preferable.  It  is  surprising  for  what  a  len'^h 
of  time  these  small  Ferns  may  be  made  to  do 


duty  ;  this  arises  from  the  simple  fact  of  being 
so  clo.sely  confined  at  the  roots,  thus  causing  a 
wiry  growth.  (Hose  attention  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  watering,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
detail  that  can  be  easily  overcome  ;  if  it  .so  happen 
that  the  plants  are  not  level,  they  must  be 
dipped  in  water  to  saturate  the  balls.  Another 
capital  purpose  for  small  Ferns  during  the  next 
few  months  is  in  conjunction  with  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  early  Due  Van  Thol  or  other 
Tulips  in  pots.  A  small  seedling  Fern  or  two 
worked  carefully  into  the  soil  aniong.st  the  bulbs 
of  either  would  greatly  add  to  the  appearance, 
the  outer  edge  being  surfaced  with  green  Moss. 
It  is  easy  to  do  this  with  such  bulbs,  most  of 
which,  for  ])rivate  uses  as  decorative  plants,  are 
inserted  in  small  pots  in  triangular  fashion  at 
the  start.  To  such  the  Ferns  can  be  added  in 
the  centre.  Very  taking  baskets  of  rustic  make 
are  often  filled  for  sale  with  these  early  bulbs 
and  Ferns,  but  the  one  detriment  is  that  of  not 
keeping  well.  Both  Ijulbs  and  Ferns  .are  made 
up  together,  tlie  roots  of  the  former  being  much 
disturbed  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the 
boxes  in  which  they  have  heen  forced.  These 
rustic-work  arrangements  look  very  well  just 
at  the  time,  but  even  if  made  up  with  Ferns 
alone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  watering 
difficult,  failure  must  soon  ensue.  Working  up 
such  as  these  is  simple  enough  for  purposes  of 
sale,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  method  by  any 
means. 

Of  Ferns  for  use  in  sm.all  pots  I  have  a  par- 
ticular liking  for  the  golden  and  sdvery  Gyin- 
nogrammas.  They  may  not  be  on  the  whole 
quite  so  hardy,  but  this  is,  I  think,  compensated 
for  by  their  pleasing  appearance.  In  many 
kinds  of  pottery  or  vases  where  the  same  colours 
predcnninate,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. 
It  is  not  well  to  select  those  for  such  purposes 
which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  f.arinose  pow- 
der upon  the  fronds,  for,  taken  on  the  whole, 
the  greater  amount  there  is  of  this  powder  on 
them,  the  tenderer  will  be  that  particular 
variety.  G.  Martensi  is  hardier  than  G.  Lauclie- 
aua,  and  G.  tartarea  than  G.  peruviana 
argyrophylla  as  cases  in  jjoint.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  extremely  hardy  kinds  be  most  essen- 
tial, it  will  be  found  difficult  to  select  anything 
butter  than  the  following  :  Pteris  tremula,  a  beau- 
tiful Fern,  looking  prettier,  I  always  think,  when 
starved  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  cause  the  fronds 
to  assume  a  yellowish  shade  of  green  ;  when  in 
vigorous  health  the  colour  is  a  deep  green.  P. 
cretica  nobilis  as  a  plant  of  compact  growth 
with  crested  fronds  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  to 
grow  ;  it  will  last  a  long  time  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion in  a  room.  I<lot  suthcient  use  is  made  of 
Niphobolus  lingua,  nor  is  this  hardy  greenhouse 
Fern  even  grown  so  freely  as  it  should  be  ;  it 
has  medium-sized,  entire  fronds,  dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  whilst  underneath  tliey  are 
covered  with  light  brown  scales.  Cyrtomium 
falcatum  is  another  instance  of  a  most  enduring 
Fern  ;  scarcely  a  better  one  could  be  chosen  for 
unfavourable  positions.  Some  would  say,  per- 
haps, that  it  lasted  even  too  long.  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  and  A.  dimorphum  are  two  tho- 
roughly reliable  plants,  putting  up  with  a  lot 
of  rough  treatment.  No  Ferns  will  endure  being 
dry  at  the  roots  so  as  to  cause  a  complete  droop- 
ing of  the  fronds  better  than  these,  soon  reviv- 
ing again  when  watered.  Davallia  canariensis 
is  the  hardiest  of  its  race,  being  one  of  the  best 
for  a  dry  position,  doing  well  with  less  water 
than  many.  These  are  a  few  of  the  very 
hardiest,  being  the  best  for  use  during  the 
colder  season  of  the  year.  In  conclusion,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  add  that  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  seedlings, 
many  of  which  w  ill  spring  up  in  other  pots  and 


out-of-the-way  places.  These,  if  carefully 
nursed  in  small  pots  through  the  winter,  will 
make  good  plants  liy  the  spring  for  growing  on. 

F1LICE.S. 

Ferns  and  the  black  thrips. —Several  Feme 
are  subject  to  attacks  of  this  insect  pest,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  draw  attention  to  it. 
Where  but  little  heat,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  has 
been  used  for  Ferns  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
black  thrips  will  not  have  made  so  much  progress. 
It  delights  in  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere.  This, 
60  far,  will  not  have  been  the  rule  with  most  col- 
lections, but  as  more  heat  is  applied  to  maintain 
the  .'ame,  or  even  a  lower  temperature  with  frost, 
this  kind  of  thrips  will  thrive  amazingly.  Asa 
remedy,  it  will  be  better  to  at  once  overhaul  all 
Ferns  that  are  subject  to  it,  first  removing  the 
old  and  shabby  fronds,  which  will  also  do  away 
with  a  good  many  of  the  brown  scale  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  fumigate  twice  or  thrice  on  suc- 
cessive afternoons.  Two  excellent  mediums  are 
Richards'  vaporising  insecticide  and  Campbell's 
fumigating  rolls.  Both  are  quite  safe  up  to  and 
even  a  little  beyond  the  prescribed  strength. 
This  will  then  set  matters  right  in  this  direction 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  may  happen  that  large 
plants  of  Dicksonia  are  attacked  ;  these,  in  addi- 
tion, should  be  freely  syringed. — Filices. 

Pteris  serrulata  gracilis. — At  the  Temple 
show  two  years  ago  I  first  saw  this  Fern  and 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
genus,  as  it  formed  altogether  such  a  light  and 
elegant  specimen,  and  am  pleased  to  saj'  that  now, 
after  having  grown  it  for  some  time,  the  good 
opinions  previously  formed  of  it  have  been  more 
than  realised.  It  is  as  free-growing  as  the  type, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  e.vtreme  narrowness 
of  the  pinna',  and  it  is  therefore  far  more  elegant 
than  the  common  kind.  This  Fern  was  raised  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  by 
whom  it  was  distributed.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
beautiful  Ferns  that  have  originated  with  Mr. 
May,  as  a  glance  at  the  list  of  certifioites  and 
awards  of  merit  bestowed  bj-  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  within  the  last  few  years  will  show. 
Pteris  serrulata  varies  very  much  when  raised  in 
quantity  from  seed,  and  we  have  now  a  very  long 
list  ot  recognised  varieties,  some  of  which  run 
each  other  pretty  close,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  variety  gracilis. — H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  987. 

ENGLISH   IRISES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  engllsh  ikis 
leon  tolstoi.*) 

The  Iris  family  is  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  and 
no  section  is  more  charming  than  the  bulbous, 
containing  such  gems  as  the  Violet  scented 
netted  Ins  (I.  reticulata),  the  Spanish  Iris  (I. 
xiphium),  and  the  noble  English  Iris  (I.  anglica, 
or  Xiphion  latifolium).  It  is  the  so-called  Eng- 
lish Iris  with  which  we  are  concerned  here,  and 
the  accompanying  plate  shows  the  beauty  of  one 
of  the  best  varieties. 

The  English  Iris  is  no  more  English  than  the 
Spanish  Flag,  but  got  its  popular  name  in  a 
rather  curious  way.  It  was  sent  from  its 
Pyrenean  home,  where  its  distribution  is 
limited,  to  Bristol  traders,  thence  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch,  supposing  it  to  be  a  native  of  our 
shores,  called  it  the  English  Iris,  a  name  so 
firmly  established,  that  one  does  not  want  it 
suppressed  in  favour  possibly  of  some  ugly  sub- 
stitute.     This  splendid  flower  was  one  of  the 

*  Drawn  for  Thr  Gakoen  in  Mr.  Wallace's  garden 
at  Colchester  by  JIande  West.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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earliest  bulbs  introduced,  and  amongst  the  first 
gardens  in  which  it  revealed  its  bold  beauty 
were  those  of  the  Bristol  merchants.  Fortu- 
nately, now  it  is  seen  in  many  gardens,  not  so 
many,  however,  as  one  might  expect,  consider- 
ing the  splendour  of  the  flowers,  the  rich  luxu- 
riant leafage,  and  comparatively  easy  culture  of 
the  bulb.  The  flowers  are  quite  distinct  in 
aspect  from  those  of  the  Spanish  Iris  and  ap- 
pear a  fortnight  or  so  later  ;  hence  one  can  get 
a.  succession  o"f  these  far  too  short-lived  things. 
The  English  Iris  is  in  every  way  bolder  and  more 
striking  than  the  Spanish,  with  which  it  i.s 
usually  associated.  The  leaves  form  quite  a  tuft 
and  are  numerous,  the  lower  ones  being  chan- 
nelled, linear,  and  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  with 
proportionate  breadth,  the  flowers  rising  from 
this  wealth  of  leafage  on  sturdy  stems  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  high.  Xiphion  latifolium,  to  give 
the  botanical  name,  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of 
all  bulbs,  not  only  in  growth,  but  in  flower. 
The  segments  are  broad  and  display  a  delightful 
diversity  of  cfilour,  from  deepest  purple  to 
pure  white.  One  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  is 
Leon  Tolstoi,  which  was  given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  shown 
by  Mr.  Wallace  a  few  months  ago.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  superb  in  colour,  a  warm  plum 
shade,  each  segment  like  a  piece  of  velvet,  and 
unique  arranged  in  a  bold  way  in  a  jug  or 
bpwl.  Several  forms  were  arranged  together, 
but  nothing  was  finer  than  the  white  and  lus- 
trous purple  of  the  variety  represented  on  the 
plate.  Another  beautiful  kind  is  Mont  Blanc, 
which  has  white  flowers,  a  fine  kind  to  plant 
singly  to  get  cut  bloom.  A  few  more  beautiful 
forms  are  Grande  Celeste,  the  standards  of  a 
soft  azure  colour  and  the  falls  sky-blue  ;  King 
of  the  Blues,  rich  purple-violet;  La  Charmante, 
lavender,  blue  and  white  ;  and  Vainqueur, 
lavender,  with  feathering  of  violet.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  other  varieties  in  which  one 
gets  flowers  splashed  and  mottled  with  various 
colours.  These  are  not  so  fine  as  the  bold  self 
kinds  and  raisers  should  think  less  of  them, 
rather  giving  us  self  colours,  which  are  always 
more  etfective  both  in  the  garden  and  when 
g.athered  for  the  house. 

Iris  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  the  bud 
stage,  not  when  half  or  fully  expanded.  They 
always  open  from  the  bud  in  perfection  and  last 
longer  because  fresh  and  undamaged.  They 
sutter  more  from  gathering  when  fully  open 
than  even  delicate  Orchids.  The  English  Iris 
in  particular  .should  be  grouped  by  itself,  as  it 
does  not  go  well  with  other  flowers  because  so 
unique  in  form. 

As  regards  cultivation,  little  need  be  said. 
The  best  growth  is  got  in  well-drained,  mode- 
rately light  soil,  not  that  in  any  way  water- 
logged during  the  winter.  By  light  soil  is  not, 
however,  meant  poor,  starved  material,  as  the 
bulbs  enjoy  thoroughly  well-decayed  manure  or 
leaf-mould.  If  the  ground  is  very  heavy,  sur- 
round the  bulbs  with  sand  when  planting  and 
be  careful  that  good  drainage  is  provided.  A 
sunny  position  is  essential.  No  good  results 
can  be  expected  except  under  these  conditions, 
but  shelter  from  keen  winds  is  desirable.  Many 
suitable  positions  occur  in  gardens  to  establish 
colonies  of  the  English  Iris.  Dryness  in  autumn 
and  winter,  the  periods  of  rest  required,  and 
moisture  in  spring,  when  the  rich  growth  is 
progressing,  are  essential.  But  of  the  two,  as 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  English  Iris 
cares  less  for  dryness  than  the  Spanish  Flag, 
and  therefore  one  need  nf)t  be  so  particular 
)i|)on  this  point.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  early 
September,  ami  the  work  should  be  done  then  if 
jiossible,  although  one  may  plant  in  winter. 
This   is   not,   however,   the  proper    time,    for 


obvious  reasons,  and  it  is  also  important  not  to 
disturb  the  clumps  too  often,  only  when  they 
are  overcrowded. 

The  accompanying  illustration  pour- 
trays  a  beautiful  new  form  of  Engli.sh  Iris 
which  was  raised  some  few  years  back  by  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Krelage  and  Sous,  from  whom  we  ob- 
tained a  small  stock.  The  flowers,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  large,  of  a  very  rich  velvety  hue  and  of 
great  substauce,  the  conspicuous  yellow  blotch 
making  a  fine  contrast.  It  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  this  family,  and  when  plentiful  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  grown.  The  English  Irises  are 
easily  cultivated  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  gardens.  Flowering  at  the  end  of  June  and 
during  July,  they  come  in  when  most  of  the  other 
Irises  are  over,  and  a  bed  of  their  large  flowers 
provides  a  grand  floral  display  for  several 
weeks,  their  strong  spikes  mostly  carrying  two 


The  English  Iris. 

or  more  flowers,  in  all  shades  of  white,  blue  and 

!  reddish-purple,    some    splashed  and  streaked, 

others  with  clear  decided   colours,  formidable 

:  rivals  to  the  Iris  I\;empferi,  which   they  closely 

'resemble  in  .shape  and   pose  of  flower,  but  of 

dwarfer  habit.      I  find  them  quite  hardy  here 

at    Colchester   planted   out  in  light  soil,   with 

plenty  of  sand  round  the  bulbs.     They  increase 

rapidly,  and  are  best  taken  up  and  divided  about 

every  two  years,   at  the   beginning  of  August 

when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.     Starting  again  into 

growth  early,  they  should  not  be  planted  after 

tile  middle  of  November,  otherwise  success  will 

be  less  certain. — R.  W.  Wallace,  Colchester. 


St'pelia  gigflntea. — This  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  Stapeli.as,  and  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  the 
stove  house  at  Kew.  It  is  not  as  a  useful  plant 
for  the  garden  that  it  claims  our  notice,  but 
rather  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  flower,  whicli  measures  I:i  inches 
across,  is  shaped  like  a  star,  beins;  divided  into 
five  large  petals  that  are  L'  inches  in  diameter  at 


the  base,  tapeiing  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The 
ground  colour  is  a  pale  tawny  yellow  marked 
thickly  with  forked  or  zigzag,  dull  reddish,  trans- 
verse bars,  and  the  whole  flower  is  densely  covered 
with  almost  colourless  hairs.  The  flower  is  re- 
markable for  its  immense  proportions  (both  as  a 
Stapelia  and  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plant), 
it«  curious  bizarre  colouring,  and  lastly  for  the 
vile  odour  it  emits,  although  this  is  not  particu- 
larly discernible  except  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
The  odour  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  putrid 
flesh,  the  resemblance  being  so  close  as  to  deceive 
the  blow-fly.  The  flowers  of  Stapelias  produced 
earlier  in  the  year  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in- 
fested with  maggots.  Any  disagreeableness  in 
this  matter  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  covering 
the  plant  when  in  flower  with  a  bell-glass.  Tlie 
stems  of  S.  gigantea  are  9  inches  high  and  tetra- 
gonal, each  of  the  four  sides  being  deeply  hollowed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Zu  Inland.  —  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
SxoRixa  ROOTS. — There  is  no  gain  in  leaving  the 
roots  in  the  soil  after  this  date  unless  they  are 
intended  to  remain  and  be  dug  as  required.  Some 
roots,  such  as  Parsnips,  are  better  when  left  in 
the  ground  and  dug  up  as  wanted,  but  less  tender 
roots  often  get  injured.  Beetroot  is  much  better 
when  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  storage.  In 
storing  Beet  it  is  well  to  place  sueh  kinds  as  the 
Turnip-rooted  or  early  varieties  where  most 
handy,  as  later  roots  will  not  be  required  for 
some  months.  In  lifting  do  not  break  off  the  tap 
root,  but  pull  carefully  out  of  the  ground  after 
loosening,  as  if  broken  the  roots  lose  colour. 
The  Turnips  sown  for  winter  use  should  now  be 
housed,  and  if  sown  as  advised  there  will  be  no 
large  roots,  which  do  not  keep  well,  as  they  go 
soft  and  are  of  poor  flavour.  Should  the  wet 
autumn  have  caused  a  rank  growth  in  rich  soil, 
place  the  large  bulbs  on  one  side  for  present  use, 
only  storing  those  of  medium  size  and  the  small 
ones.  Turnips  when  small,  winter  well  in  the 
open.  For  this  purpose  Golden  Ball  or  Chirk 
Castle  answer  well.  Carrots  if  at  all  large  are 
often  worthless  in  some  soils  if  not  lifted  for 
winter  use.  Much  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
position  of  the  garden,  as  late-sown  roots  in  light 
or  peaty  soils  winter  fairly  well  where  grown  ; 
whereas  larger  roots  sown  early  in  the  spring 
should  be  stored  or  pitted.  In  storing  in  sheds 
or  buildings  only  select  those  of  medium  size  and 
free  of  canker.  Large  roots  may  be  used  first, 
and  need  only  be  covered  with  sod  to  keep  them 
fresh.  Other  roots,  such  as  Salsafy  and  Scor- 
zonera,  will  now  be  best  out  of  their  growing 
quarters  and  stored  as  advised  for  Beet.  Many 
can  allow  these  roots  to  remain  in  the  soil, 
merely  covering  with  litter  in  severe  weather,  but 
it  is  not  safe,  as  with  a  long  frost  the  roots  are  diffi- 
cult to  lift,  and  I  have  found  many  decay  after 
being  frozen,  thawed,  and  frosted  again.  These 
roots  are  much  appreciated  during  .January  or 
Februar}',  when  there  is  less  choice  of  vegetables. 
H.iRDY  ROOTS.  —  In  the  case  of  Parsnips 
I  would  advise  pitting  similar  to  Potatoes,  as 
by  so  doing  the  flavour  of  the  root  is  not 
impaired.  I?  not  lifted  and  the  roots  reiiuired 
for  use  in  severe  weather,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  a  portion  of  the  quarter  with  litter, 
as  Parsnips  going  a  good  length  into  the  soil 
break  badly  in  lifting  if  not  covered  on  the  sur- 
face. Chicory  requires  similar  treatment.  I 
usually  lift  a  portion,  place  closely  together  in 
the  soil,  and  cover  with  litter  in  re-adiness  for  use : 
indeed,  by  using  a  little  warm  litter  after  the 
roots  have  been  placed  in  their  quarters  and 
cutting  away  the  old  green  tops,  there  is  a  new 
growth  of  tender  blanched  leaves  much  stronger 
than  when  forced  in  heat.  When  Chicory  is  used 
as  a  vegetable  similar  to  Seakale  this  is  the  best 
way  to  get  strong  blanched  growths.  Artichokes 
are  also  better  flavoured  when  dug  from  the  soil, 
but  require  protection  to  prevent  the  frost  harden- 
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iiig  the  surface.  It  is  advisable  to  lift  a  (luantity 
and  cover  with  soil  so  as  to  get  at  the  roots  in 
all  weathers.  By  doini;  this  the  small  tubers  may 
be  selected  for  seed,  and  in  doing  this  avoid  the 
large  knotty  ones,  selecting  round  ones  with  few 
eyes.  I  have  by  careful  selection  got  a  much 
rounder  tuber  with  shallower  eyes.  The  new- 
white  kind  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  it  is  more  even  and  of  good  quality.  These 
remarks  also  a))ply  to  the  newer  Stachys  tuberi- 
fera,  or  Chinese  Artichoke  ;  the  tubers  are  best 
left  in  the  soil,  dug  as  required,  merely  protecting 
with  litter  from  frost. 

Onions.  — Spring-sown  Onions  are  keeping  vei-y 
badly.  I  notice  those  roots  suspended  to  rafters 
either  bunched  or  roped  are  fairly  sound,  showing 
the  importance  of  cool  storage,  as  when  laid  in 
heaps  they  soon  decay,  especially  those  which 
suffered  from  mildew  when  growing.  As  the 
season  advances  and  from  now  till  early  in  the 
year,  those  bulbs  not  fit  for  use,  having  green  tops, 
may  be  made  good  use  of  by  laying  thinly  on  >i 
floor.  These  will  be  useful  for  planting  early  in 
the  yeai',  and  will  give  nice  green  roots  for  spring 
use  that  will  be  of  larger  size  and  much  earlier 
than  autumn -sown  roots  and  good  for  cooking. 
The  autumn-sown  plants,  owing  to  excessive  rain- 
fall, have  made  a  long,  soft  growth,  which  is  sure 
to  be  checked  by  frost  in  the  winter.  To  create 
a  firmer  growth  it  is  well  to  tread  along  the  rows 
close  up  to  the  plants,  and  if  at  ail  thick  to  thin 
for  salads  or  other  purposes.  After  treading,  run 
the  hoe  lightly  between  the  rows  to  give  a  neat 
appearance  and  keep  down  weeds.  A  light  dress- 
ing of  soot  in  showery  weather  will  do  good. 

Leeks. — These  planted  early  will  now  be  of  a 
good  size  and  in  condition  to  blanch.  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  producing  long  stems,  as  when  sent 
to  table  they  are  much  shortened,  and  a  thick 
stem  of  a  fair  height  is  more  useful.  I  am  well 
aware  that  for  show  long  Leeks  are  much  admired, 
but  I  fail  to  see  their  utility  when  served  whole 
as  a  winter  vegetable,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
most  useful.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  plants 
more  soil  if  they  have  been  gro«n  in  the  usual 
way,  that  is  in  shallow  trenches  or  on  the  flat 
without  collars  to  blanch  the  stem.  Before 
moulding  up,  if  the  plants  are  not  required  for 
present  use,  give  such  aids  as  soot  or  a  surface 
dressing  of  fish  manure,  which  is  of  great  value. 
In  moulding  it  is  best  to  do  the  work  in  dry 
weather,  holding  the  plants  so  that  the  soil  does 
not  get  down  into  the  heart.  Later  plants  may 
get  similar  treatment  in  the  way  of  food  and  free 
supplies  of  moisture  should  they  require  it. 

Autumn  Broccoli. — There  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  this  vegetable  at  this  date,  the  useful 
V'eitch's  Autumn-protecting  doing  good  service. 
By  sowing  at  two  dates,  viz.,  in  March  and  again 
six  weeks  or  so  later,  there  is  no  ditliculty  in 
maintaining  a  supply  for  quite  three  months  from 
October  till  Christmas.  By  making. several  plant- 
ings a  succession  of  small  pure  white  heads  of  de- 
licious flavour  is  secured.  The  variety  named 
does  not  come  so  large  as  the  autumn  Cauliflower, 
and  is,  I  consider,  most  suitable  for  private  gar- 
dens. It  is  out  of  the  question  to  preserve  the 
heads  after  this  month  in  the  open,  and  when  a 
number  of  plants  have  formed  small  heads,  1 
would  advise  lifting  and  placing  in  cold  frames  or 
even  fruit  cases  kept  open.  In  this  way  there  is 
a  choice  vegetable  always  at  hand.  A  few  degrees 
of  frost  do  not  hurt,  as  the  flower  of  the  Self- 
protecting  variety  is  well  covered  by  leaves.  I 
have  housed  the  plants  in  an  open  ?hed  when  the 
heads  have  been  of  a  good  size.  The  plants  only 
lose  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves,  the  portion  re- 
cjuired  for  use  being  fresh  and  good.  In  lifting 
preserve  all  the  roots  possible  and  all  the  soil 
which  adheres  to  them. 

WiNTERiNi!  OK  LAYIN<:  BROCCOLI. — The  plants 
this  season  have  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  so 
far  have  not  received  a  check  of  any  kind.  Plants 
in  this  condition  will  suffer  should  we  get  a  severe 
winter,  and  the  value  of  laying  the  plants  will  be 
great.  The  above  is  an  old  system,  but  it  is  one 
we  may  adopt  with  advantage  in  our  variable 
climate,  as  in  severe  winters  few  plants  are  left  to 


reward  us  for  much  time  and  labour  bestowed  on 
their  culture.  Some  varieties  have  much  longer 
stems  th.an  others.  It  is  these  which  suffer  first, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  lay  such  plants.  I  have 
for  years  practised  this,  only  making  an  exception 
with  Model,  which  is  a  very  late  variety  with  a 
short  stem.  With  me  it  has  proved  hardier  than 
others,  but  even  this  variety  is  moulded  up  well 
into  the  lower  leaves.  In  laying  it  is  best  to  lay 
the  heads  to  the  north,  and  this  is  readily  done  by 
taking  out  the  soil  at  the  north  side,  putting  the 
spade  under  each  plant  and  heeling  over,  placing 
the  soil  from  the  next  row  of  plants  over  the  stems 
of  those  heeled  over.  By  this  plan  gross  growth 
is  checked,  and  though  it  may  somewhat  lessen 
the  size  of  the  head  in  the  spring,  it  often  pre- 
vents total  loss  of  plants.  G.  Wvtiies. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Earlv  Vines.  —  Where  ripe  Grapes  are  wanted  in 
May  and  pot  Vines  are  not  grown,  the  earliest 
house  of  permanent  Vines  may  now  be  started 
after  pruning  and  cleaning  have  been  done.  Old 
Vnies  may  be  tied  up  in  their  final  positions,  but 
younger  ones  more  gross  in  character  should  be 
bent  round  until  an  inch  or  two  of  growth  has 
been  made.  Ths  border  if  inside  should  then 
have  the  surface  slightly  pricked  over,  the  stale 
soil  removed  and  replaced  with  good  rich  loam, 
bone  meal,  and  a  corrective  in  the  form  of  mortar 
rubble,  plaster  refuse,  or  charcoal.  A  gentle 
soaking  of  tepid  water  should  follow,  this  being 
repeated  in  the  cour.se  of  a  week.  If  the  roots 
are  outside  and  the  border  has  been  thickly 
covered  with  dry  leaves  and  afterwards  well 
thatched,  as  advised,  in  October,  the  naked  stems 
must  be  firmly  bound  round  with  stout  hay-bands, 
or  fro'st  nil)'  work  great  mischief  after  the  sap  is 
on  the  move.  Wliere  sufficient  material  and 
labour  are  at  command,  the  need  for  syringing 
may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  eyes  encouraged 
to  break  by  forming  a  substantial  ridge  of 
fermenting  leaves  and  stable  litter  along  the 
centre  of  the  floor  or  border,  the  litter  being 
turned  at  intervals  for  a  week  previously  to  dis- 
perse the  rankness.  This  ridge  should  be  turned 
over  each  morning  and  evening  to  allow  the  steam 
to  escape.  If  the  weather  continues  mdd,  syring- 
ing with  soft  tepid  water  may  be  practised  each 
day  at  0  a.m.  in  houses  where  ridges  are  formed, 
and  again  at  1  p.m.  where  no  ridges  exist,  but 
■should  colder  days  and  nights  suddenly  inter- 
vene, afternoon  syringings  should  be  both  ssldom 
and  slight.  A  maximum  teinperature  of  M'  by 
night,  this  being  increased  to  55"  or  57°  during 
the  d.ay,  and  to  70'  by  solar  heat,  will  be  suitable 
Hgures  to  start  with,  admitting  a  chink  of  air 
when  the  mercury  touches  65',  closing  at  1  p.m. 
and  employing  .as  little  fire  heat  as  possible. 

Pot  Strawherries. — It  is  now  time  these  were 
removed  from  tJieir  growing  quarters  to  the 
plunging  jard  and  protected  for  the  winter,  or 
after  so  much  wet,  severe  frosts  might  prove  ruin- 
ous to  roots  and  crowns.  If  weak  lime  water  was 
applied  some  weeks  ago  as  advised,  all  worms  will 
have  been  banished,  and  the  plants  may  now  be 
kept  free  from  these  pasts  by  standing  the  pots  on 
an  ash  bottom,  rendered  cjuite  firm  by  rolling. 
Twelve-inch  boards  turned  on  edge  and  secured 
by  stout  wooden  stakes  form  a  good  wall  for  the 
first  row  of  pots,  leaves  or  short  litter  being  freely 
wedged  in  to  preserve  the  pots  from  frost.  This 
will  suffice  except  in  time  of  unusual  frost,  when 
a  little  long  litter  may  be  cast  over  the  foliage. 
Where  ripe  Strawberries  are  expected  early  in 
February,  preparation  must  be  made  for  intro- 
ducing a  batch  of  plants  into  warmth  about  the 
15th  of  the  present  month.  If  a  pit  furnished 
with  a  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  is  at  com- 
•mand,  no  better  place  could  be  selected  for  bring- 
ing on  first  early  batches  of  Vicomtesse,  Black 
Prince,  or  Empress  of  India,  the  pit  being  filled 
with  good  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  in  a  dry  state  and 
well  trodden  down.  This  will  afford  a  mild 
bottom-heat,  to  which  the  plants,  after  being 
plunged,  wUl  readily  respond.  This  system  may 
even   be  adopted   where  there  are  no   hot-water 


pipes,  but  the  lights  must  be  regularly  covered 
with  double  mats,  as  the  plants  must  ba  plunged 
near  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  trusses 
become  visible  these  early  batches  muit  be  re- 
moved to  shelves,  in  the  Strawberry  house  or  in 
early  Peach  houses.  Prior  to  removal  under  glass, 
all  pot  .Strawberries  should  be  relieved  of  the  stale 
surface  soil  and  top-dressed  with  good  loam  and 
rotten  manure  if  free  from  worms,  or  some  ap- 
proved fertiliser  may  be  used. 

Oi'KN-AiR  Strawberries. — Since  the  plants  on 
old  beds  were  cleansed  and  freed  from  runners  in 
August  and  September  a  fresh  colony  of  weeds 
will  have  formed.  Runners  also  will  have  accumu- 
lated. These  must  now  be  removed,  and  on  light 
.soils  the  beds  well  mulched  with  short  litter  from 
the  pig  or  cow-yard.  This,  if  well  saturated  with 
the  urine,  is  far  preferable  to  rotten  sjjit  manure, 
as  winter  rains  wash  the  nourishment  down  to  the 
roots,  and  the  litter  thus  cleansed  serves  as  a 
mulch  to  keep  the  fruit  in  a  clean  state  the  fallow- 
ing summer.  Before  the  mulching  is  applied  a 
j,«ood  dressing  of  lime  should  be  given,  especially 
around  the  base  of  the  stools.  This  will  prevent 
slugs  from  harbouring  in  them  during  the  winter. 
On  heavy,  retentive  soils,  and  especially  in  low- 
lying  situations,  autumn  mulching  is  not  advis- 
able, but  several  dressings  of  lime  during  winter 
are  advantageous.  Young  phuitations  must  have 
any  odd  runners  removed,  the  soil  around  the 
plants  made  firm,  and  mulching  applied,  or  with- 
held, as  advised  for  older  beds. 

Planting  Rasit.erries.  —  Raspberry  canes, 
being  now  practically  leafless,  maybe  transplanted, 
as  these,  in  common  with  other  fruits,  are  capable 
of  forming  fresh  fibrous  roots  and  establishing 
themselves  before  winter.  As  P^aspberries  prefer 
a  good  larder,  the  ground  must  be  prepared 
with  no  niggardly  hand,  although  many  err  in 
making  the  ground  too  rich  even  for  Raspberries, 
gross  sappy  growths  which  never  ripen  being 
the  result.  Very  deep  trenching  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  fruit,  as  it  is  naturally  a  surface 
rooter  and  its  vigour  may  be  best  maintained  by 
rich  surface  mulchings.  In  preparing  the  ground 
for  fresh  beds,  I  have  found  that  vegetable  and 
garden  refuse  generally  which  has  lain  long 
enough  to  assume  the  form  of  mould  is  unsur- 
passed for  incorporating  with  the  staple.  If  the 
modern  and  rational  way  of  training  the  canes  to 
wires  is  adopted,  these  should  be  fixed  before 
planting  takes  place ;  but  if  ordin.ary  rustic  stakes 
are  employed,  three  canes  should  be  planted  .at 
every  4-feet  run  and  the  stake  driven  down  in  the 
centre  afterwards.  Where  growth  is  of  moderate 
thickness  only,  it  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground  at  once,  but  where  gross  and 
immature,  this  shortening  had  better  be  deferred 
till  spring,  or  rain  and  frost  may  kill  the  wood 
right  down  to  the  ground  and  a  whole  season  be 
lost.  Planting  completed,  a  good  mulch  of  heavy 
material  should  be  given,  this  being  preferable  to 
manure  the  first  autumn.  When  planting  to  wires 
the  canes  should  be  arranged  \'2  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  these  being  4  feet  from  each  other.  For 
profit  and  general  ([uality  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp,  Carter's  Prolific  and  Super- 
lative cannot  be  beaten.  John  Crawford. 


Xiselia  Perrini. — Although  this  Lxdia  was  one 
of  the  first  species  introduced  to  this  country,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  plentiful 
at  any  time.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  well-known 
species,  and  if  not  grown  in  great  abundance  is 
represented  in  most  collections.  It  possesses  the 
valuable  character  of  flowering  during  October 
and  November,  although  the  re-introduction  of 
the  old  Cattleya  labiata  in  immense  quantities  has 
somewhat  overshadowed  the  merits  of  the  few 
species  which  previously  represented  the  Cattlej'a 
group  of  Orchids  in  flower  during  autumn.  L. 
Perrini  is  a  very  distinct  species,  its  stems  being 
very  thin  at  the  base,  broad  and  flattened  towards 
the  top  ;  the  solitary  leaf  is  oblong,  very  stout, 
and  leathery.  The  flower  is  5  inches  acres':,  with 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  rosy  puri)le,  the 
centre  part  of  the  lip  of  a  much  deeper,  richer 
shade  of  the  same  colour.     The  flower  is  distin- 
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gui^hefl  by  its  somewhat  flat  appearance  and  the 
marked  curvature  of  the  lateral  sepals.  This 
L:tlia,  which  was  introduced  about  sixty  years 
ago,  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  There  is  an  albino  form 
in  cultivation  wliose  flowers  are  entirely  white, 
except  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


WALES. 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. — Fruit 
trees  generally  blossomed  remarkably  well  last 
spring,  and  we  escaped  frosts  better  than  we 
usually  do  ;  a  severe  hailstorm,  however,  which 
occurred  while  the  trees  were  in  blossom  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  some  orchards.  Apple  crops 
are  partial,  but  our  orchards  have  average  crops. 
Amongst  the  best  bearers  the  following  varieties 
may  be  named  :  Betty  Geeson,  Cellini,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Manks  Codlin,  New  Hawthornden,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Pears  are  abundant,  and 
promise  to  be  verj'  good.  Durondeau,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Clapp's  Favourite  are  carrjing  heavy  crops  on 
cordons  upon  walls.  Large  trained  trees  in  many 
varieties  also  upon  walls  are  heavily  cropped. 
Apricots  are  good.  Plums  and  Cherries  average. 
Bush  fruits  are  also  average  in  crop,  excepting 
Ked  Currants,  which  are  almost  a  failure.  Rasp- 
berries and  ( iooseberries  being  abundant  and  fine 
in  quality.  Strawberries  were  small  and  a  poor 
crop,  owing  to  the  plants  being  weakened  by  the 
dry  weather  experienced  in  1S93.  A  young  ])lan- 
tation  of  Noble  upon  a  south  border,  however, 
had  a  heavy  crop  of  grand  fruit.  Aphis  has  been 
troublesome,  more  particularly  upon  Apples,  Mo- 
rello  Cherries  and  Black  Currants. 

Taking  vegetable  crops  collectively,  they  may 
be  classed  as  satisfactory,  although  the  cold,  wet 
spring  was  unfavourable  to  them  upon  our  heavy 
soil.  Peas  are  very  good  planted  upon  plots 
which  were  heavily  manured  and  bastard  dug  last 
autumn.  Potatoes  of  the  Ashleaf  type  are  some- 
what small,  although  the  crops  are  otherwise 
good.  Parsnips,  Beetroot  and  Turnips  are  satis- 
factory, and  Celery  unusually  promising.  The 
cold  spring  checked  dwarf  and  runner  Beans, 
and  the}-  were  late  in  consequence.  Tomatoes 
have  sutiered  from  want  of  sunshine,  and  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  usual.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
and  Kale  crops  promise  well.  Early  Cauliflowers 
were  excellent. — Thomas  Coombep.. 

Cardiff  Castle. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict, with  a  few  exceptions,  is  almost  a  failure. 
The  trees  ripened  their  wood  thoroughly  last  au- 
tumn and  flowered  profusely  this  spring,  giving 
every  indication  of  an  abundant  crop.  But  the 
.severe  night's  frost  of  May  20  injured  the  organs 
of  fructification,  and  the  result  was  a  poor  set  of 
fruit,  except  in  places  where  the  trees  were  well 
sheltered  from  the  cold  cutting  east  winds  so  pre- 
valent during  April,  May,  and  June.  The  gar- 
dens here  are  in  close  proximit}'  to  the  town  and 
are  considerably  sheltered  on  all  sides,  so  that 
fruit  and  other  crops  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  as  those  in  more  exposed  situations.  The 
following  varieties  are  bearing  a  full  crop  in  the 
gardens  here  ;  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Tom  Putt, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Irish  Peach, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Cam- 
busnethan  Pippin,  Hanwell  Souring,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Em- 
peror Alexander.  The  varieties  bearing  half  a 
crop  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Wellington,  Alfriston,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
<lraventtein,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Hereford  Beaufin,  and 
Potts'  Seedling.  Tlie  trees  were  all  very  much 
infested  with  aphis  and  American  blight  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  continued  down- 
pour of  rain  we  have  experienced  for  some  time 
past    has  thoroughly  washed    the   blight  off  the 


trees,  and  they  are  now  clean  and  healthy,  and 
making  strong  vigorous  growths.  The  weather 
was  favourable  during  the  time  the  Pear  trees 
were  in  flower.  Tlie  fruit  set  well,  and  there  is  a 
heavy  crop  on  both  wall  and  pyramidal  trees  ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  pyramid  trees  ha\e  had  to  be 
proppedup  to  keep  the  branches  from  being  broken 
down  by  the  great  weight  of  fruit.  Phims  are  a 
plentiful  crop  in  this  district,  but  the  late  fruits 
are  cracking  badl}',  owing  to  the  cold  wet  weather 
we  have  been  experiencing  lately.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  are 
a  poor  crop  and  inferior  in  quality.  Gooseberries 
plentiful  and  good.  Grapes  in  the  open  vineyard 
a  heavy  crop,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  ripen 
this  year. 

Vegetables  generally  are  very  good,  but  Pota- 
toes are  badly  diseased  in  close,  confined  gardens. 
— A.  Pettigrew. 


IRELAND. 

Straffan  House,  Strafifan  Station,  Co.  Kil- 

dare. — This  is  the  worst  all-round  fruit  crop  I  have 
known  for  twenty-two  years,  although  thft  promise 
was  all  that  could  be  wished  for  up  to  May  20. 
Apples  are  thin  and  bad.  Pears  on  south  and 
west  walls  are  fairly  good,  but  small  and  in- 
clined to  crack.  Of  Plums,  Denniston's  Su|)erb, 
which  never  fails,  was  the  best ;  the  next  best  are 
Kirke's  and  Victoria.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and 
Morello,  were  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Straw- 
berries were  nearly  all  killed,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  small  fruits.  Scarlet  Filberts  are  a 
wonderful  crop,  but  Cobs  are  thin  and  Walnuts 
)ul.  How  will  the  advocates  of  well-ripened  wood 
answer  for  the  all-round  failure,  for  nothing 
could  bebetter  than  the  wood  of  last  years  growth'.' 
For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  that  ripe  wood 
is  no  safeguard  if  April  and  May  are  ungenial. 
The  worst  wood  I  ever  saw  was  after  the  dull, 
damp  summer  of  1802,  and  yet  the  croji  of  IS'.KJ 
was  the  best,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  I 
have  seen  for  thirty  years. — Freherick  Bedkohu. 

Ashford,  Cong,  County  Galway.— Cur- 
rants and  (iooseberries  were  very  fine.  The  fol- 
lowing Apples  are  a  full  crop  :  King  of  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Keswick  Codlin,  Ecklinville 
Seedling.  Many  of  the  other  sorts  a  complete 
failure.  Of  Pears — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  .Jersey,  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Beurr^ 
Superfin  and  Beurre  Hardy  are  good.  Plums  are 
thin  and  badly  cracked.  Strawberries  were  also 
poor. — Andrew  CuirBELL. 

Fota,  Cork. — Like  most  other  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  fruit  crop  in  the  county  of  Cork 
suffered  from  spring  frost,  but  more  from  a  gale 
of  wind  which  lasted  three  days,  and  destroyed 
both  blossom  and  leaves  of  Apple  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Apple  crop  much  under  average.  Worcester 
Peaimain,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Domino,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Smalls  Admirable, 
Golden  Noble,  Winter  Hawthornden,  and  Lady 
Henniker  are  bearing  fair  crops  here.  Pears 
light  crop,  fruit  small,  in  consequence  of  very  dry 
summer  in  this  neighbourhood.  Glou  Morceau, 
Gratioli,  and  Louisa  Bonne  of  Jersey  have  an 
average  crop,  others  very  light.  I'lums  about  an 
average  ;  as  usual,  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  are 
bearing  well ;  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  Prince  Engel- 
bert.  Monarch  and  Czar  are  bearing  well,  but  the 
fruit  much  cracked.  Small  fruits  a  light  crop, 
except  Gooseberries,  which  were  abundant,  and 
fruit  small  in  consequence.  Peaches  average,  but 
quality  poor. — W.  Osborne. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

XJpcott  Gardens,  Barnstaple. — The  season 
of  IS!  14  has  by  no  means  been  an  ideal  one  for  the 
gardener  in  this  neighbourhood.  Although  in 
some  instances  the  eflects  of  the  late  spring  frosts 
and,  later  on,  stormy  winds  were  not  felt  so  much 
as  in  others,  the  abnormal  amount  of  rain  and 
lack  of  sunshine  have  been  felt  more  or  less  by  all. 
Ill  some  instances  the  Strawberry  crop  was  almost 


ruined  by  the  late  spring  frosts,  while  in  others  it 
suffered  but  little  and  was  fairly  good.  Most 
small  fruits  have  been  fairly  plentiful,  except  Red 
Currants,  which  were  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Plums  of  a  few  common  kinds  are  abundant,  and 
Pears  are  a  heavy  crop  in  most  places.  Apples 
are  onl}-  a  partial  crop.  The  trees  generally 
bloomed  well  and  set  very  freely,  but  the  frosts 
towards  the  end  of  May  in  numbers  of  instances 
brought  them  all  otT.  I  have  rarely  seen  so  bright 
a  prospect  of  an  abundant  Apple  year  become 
such  a  failure.  In  the  gardens  here  Strawberries 
were  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  good.  Black 
Currants  fair.  Raspberries  were  a  light  crop. 
Apricots  a  heavy  crop.  Peaches  an  excellent  set, 
requiring  a  lot  of  thinning,  and  the  fruit  good 
in  size  and  colour,  but  more  sun  would  improve 
the  flavour. 

Coming  to  vegetables,  in  some  districts  the  late 
spring  frosts  did  little  or  no  damage,  while  in 
others  Potatoes  and  kidney  Beans  were  cut  to  the 
ground.  Where  early  Potatoes  escaped  the  spring 
frosts  the  crops  have  been  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Late  Potatoes  generally  were  early 
attacked  by  disease  and  must  in  consequence  be 
small,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tubers 
of  some  sorts  will  certainly  rot.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  August  not  a  green  leaf  could  be  found 
on  patch  after  patch  of  Magnum  Bonum,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  best  kinds  to  resist  the  disease. 
However,  up  to  the  present  time  the  local  markets 
have  been  supplied  with  fairly  good  vegetables 
pretty  well  up  to  the  demand.  In  the  kitchen 
garden,  vegetables  for  the  most  part  have  done 
well.  Beans,  however,  are  exceptions.  I  never 
saw  Broad  Beans  grow  so  tall  and  set  so  badly. 
In  fields  planted  thinly  amongst  early  Potatoes 
they  have  done  well.  Our  dwarf  and  runner  Beans 
were  cut  by  the  spring  frosts  and  have  done  badly, 
never  seeming  to  have  recovered  from  their  eflects, 
and  now,  to  make  matters  worse,  strong  S.W. 
winds  have  been  frequent  and  have  beaten  about 
the  runner  Beans  very  badl}'.  Peas  have  been 
fair,  but  took  a  long  time  to  fill  up.  Onions  a 
splendid  crop  ;  in  fact,  all  root  crops  are  good. — 
Wm.  Harris. 

Bood  Ashton,  Tro-wbridge.— Fruit  crops 
here  vary  very  much,  some  being  extremely 
heav}',  others  quite  the  contrary.  Of  the  first 
named.  Gooseberries,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Ajiricots,  and  Cherries  may  be  men- 
tioned as  bearing  a  full  crop.  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Apples 
being  much  under  the  average.  Strawberries 
never  looked  better  until  the  disastrous  May 
frosts  destroyed  the  bloom.  Currants,  .a  light 
crop  before,  were  still  further  reduced  after  the 
dawn  of  those  memorable  frosty  days.  Plums 
almost  without  exception  have  borne  full  crops, 
and  thinning  of  the  green  fruits  had  to  be  con- 
tinued from  an  early  date,  and  Pears  are  e(|ually 
abundant.  Of  Apples,  Lord  Sufiield,  Warner's 
King,  Ecklinville,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Burghley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Ross's  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange,  Golden  Pippin, 
Alfriston,  (iravenstein,  and  Stirling  Castle  are  a 
few  that  have  carried  more  abundant  crops  than 
others.  Damsons  are  only  a  moderate  crop. 
Filberts  plentiful,  but  Walnuts  are  scirce,  and 
Figs  moderate  or  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  badly  crippled  by  the  frost,  yet 
the  yield  was  fairly  heavy,  but,  unfortunately, 
disease  set  in  early,  and  the  bulk  is  reduced  con- 
siderably. Broad  Beans  were  abundant  and  free 
from  fly,  but  runners  are  late  through  the  eifects 
of  frost.  Onions  did  well  until  overtaken  with 
mildew,  and  have  been  quite  free  from  maggot. 
Early  and  summer  Turnips  have  been  good,  but 
fly  h.as  given  much  trouble  among  the  winter 
sowings.  Tomatoes  have  done  fairly  well  out- 
doors against  south  walls.  Early  Ruby  is  our 
best  cropper.  Sutton's  A  1,  which  usually  does 
well  outdoors,  is  stricken  with  Potato  dhsease, 
while  Early  Ruby  escapes  so  far.  No  ripe  fruit 
has  been  gathered  up  to  this  date  (September  4), 
a  difference  of  more  than  two  months  over  that  of 
last  year.  Birds  and  insects  have  been  unusually 
busy  among  the  fruit,  and  since  August  25  wasps 
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have  been  almost  as  numerous  and  destiuctive  as 
last  year.  ('y»iiitle  of  potassium  and  Scott's  de- 
stroy er,  however,  liave  done  good  service  amonjj 
ihese  pests,  and  should  have  a  place  among  the 
sundries  in  evury  pirden.  —  W.  Stiu'cnim.l. 

Madretfieid  C.iurt,  Great  Malvern.— 
Apples  are  a  much  better  crop  than  was  at  one 
time  expected,  Lord  Suffield  being  excellent  in 
every  respect.  The  old  Keswick  Codlin  has  also 
cropped  well,  and  I  presume  there  is  some  affinity 
between  these  two  kinds  ;  if  so,  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Sutheld,  which  I  consider  muc'i  the 
best  of  the  early  section  of  cooking  Apples, 
Ecklinville  Seedling  is  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
but  too  soft,  and  tender  for  market.  Lady 
Sudeley  and  Beauty  of  Bath  are  two  of  the  best 
early  dessert  kinds,  and  should  be  grown  by  all 
classes,  in  proportion  to  demands  :  they  .are  both 
handsome,  of  sprightly,  juicy  flavour,  and  do  not 
go  oft'  flat  and  insipid  so  soon  as  so  many  early 
kinds.  King  of  the  Pippins  always  crops  well, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  hardfleshed  Apples. 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  handsome,  and  doubtless 
sells  well,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it. 
(Jox's  Orange — everybody  knows  the  (|uality  of — 
is  a  trifle  shy  this  year.  Ribston  is  a  very  light 
crop.  Dumelow's  Seedling  is  not  yet  beaten  as  the 
best  late  cooking  Apple.  Pears  are  heavy  crops 
and  promise  well,  although  the  Pear  midge  was 
very  troublesome  again.  It  is  quite  a  Pear  season 
of  nearly  all  kinds,  both  on  cordons,  pyramids, 
bushes  and  standards.  Apricots  were  tpiite  averaae 
crops  of  fair  quality,  although  they  did  not  fully 
develop  their  highest  usual  flavour  in  ripening, 
partly  owing  to  unfavourable  and  cold  sunless 
weather  just  then.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
full  crops,  of  good  quality,  although  rather  small, 
Alexander,  'Waterloo,  and  Hale's  Early  being 
extra  good  for  their  kinds  on  open  walls.  Royal 
George  always  suflers  from  mildew.  Bellegarde 
is  the  best  all-round  Peach.  Stirling  Castle  and 
Dymond  also  do  well.  Trees  have  been  badly 
attacked  by  aphis  time  after  time  — now  clean  and 
luxuriant.  Plums  heavy  crops  in  places,  scarcely 
any  in  others.  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  and  Cox's 
Emperor  do  w  ell  as  standards.  The  Gage  family, 
Kirke's,  .Jefferson's,  Coe's  tJolden  Drop,  and  other 
dessert  kinds  are  very  good  on  walls.  Cherries 
good.  Bush  fruits  full  average  crops,  of.,  fair 
quality.  Strawberries,  except  where  treated  on 
the  annual  system,  a  complete  failure,  but  young 
plants  one  year  old  have  extra  tine  crops. 

'Vegetables. — Taken  altogether  rather  an  un- 
favourable season.  The  frost  of  May  "20  and  21 
interfered  with  early  crops.  Peas  have  not  done 
well,  late  kinds  included.  Vegetable  Marrows 
have  suffered  from  disease  brought  on  by  a  low, 
sunless  temperature.  Outdoor  Tomatoes  and  Cu- 
cumbers a  complete  failure.  Scarlet  Runners 
very  good.  Potatoes  generally  small,  with  signs 
of  disease.  The  samples  seen  at  small  village 
shows  are  far  below  the  average.  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  other  roots  are  coming  out 
fairly  well. — W.  Ckump. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 

MAGNOLIAS. 
Among.st  temperate  tree  vegetation  it  seems  to 
be  the  rule  that  lieauty  and  size  of  iiower 
diminish  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
trees  themselves  increase  in  size.  Every  rule 
is  said  to  be  proved  by  exceptions,  and  in  this 
instance  no  exception  more  noteworthy  could 
be  found  than  the  genus  Magnolia.  Whilst  it 
comprises  species  which  in  the  adult  stage  are 
large  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  ('0  feet  to 
l.'iO  feet,  no  other  genus  of  temperate  trees  can 
vie  with  it  in  the  combined  size,  beauty,  and 
fragrance  uf  its  individual  flowers.  And  even 
when  the  flowers  are  taken  in  the  aggregate 
and  the  tree  in  bloom  considered  as  a  whole, 
there  is  nothing  that  exceeds  in  loveliness  and 


striking  cft'ect  a  flue  specimen  of  M.  conspicua 
or  M.  Soulangoana  seen  at  its  be.st.  The  name 
Magnolia  was  given  to  this  genus  in  honom-  of 
Pierre  Magnol,  a  professor  of  botany  and  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  who  died  in  1715.  It  con- 
tains some  twenty  or  so  species  which,  from  a 
geogiajihical  standpoint,  readily  divide  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  the  American  and  the 
Asiatic.  Of  the  American  .'■pecies  two  are 
natives  of  Mexico  ;  the  rest  are  all  found  in  the 
East  United  States.  Those  forming  the  Asiatic 
group  come  from  .lapan,  China  and  the  Hima- 
layas. Nearly  all  tho  American  species  are  now 
old  garden  plants  in  England,  having  been  in- 
troduced at  periods  varying  from  seventy  to 
2(.lO  years  ago.  Although  several  of  them  bear 
magnificent  flowers  -  Jiotably,  M.  grandittora — 
they  cannot  as  a  whole  be  said  to  rival  in  floral 
ett'ectiveness  the  Magnolias  native  of  China  and 
Jajian,  being  more  remarkable  for  their  noble 
and  striking  foliage.  For  the  English  ganlen 
the  Chinese  and  .Japanese  species  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Magnolias.  Some  of  them  have 
long  been  introduced,  and  for  many  years  have 
been  amongst  the  most  cherished  of  our  garden 
trees,  but  recent  travel  and  exploration  in 
Japan  have  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  species  indigenous  to  that  country, 
and  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  that 
ai'e  likely  to  prove  most  valuable  acquisitions. 
With  regard  to  the  Himalayan  Magnolias,  of 
which  there  are  four,  only  one  has  been  intro- 
duced and  estalilished,  and  that  is  M.  Camp- 
belli,  a  species  which  has  as  yet  flowered  no- 
where in  the  British  Isles  except  in  the  south 
of  Ireland. 

Of  the  .species  mentioned  in  the  following 
notes  most  are  hardy  as  standard  trees  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  even  in  the  midlands  in 
very  sheltered  localities  ;  but  in  ordinary  posi- 
tions there  and  further  north  many  can  only  be 
expected  to  thrive  with  the  protection  of  a 
wall.  'l"he  early-flowering  kinds  like  the  Yulan 
should  be  planted,  if  practicable,  with  a  shelter- 
ing belt  of  trees  to  the  east.  The  flowers  will 
withstand  uninjured  much  more  frost  if  they 
are  allowed  to  thaw  before  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  directly  strike  them  than  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine  which  so  fre- 
quently follow^^  a  frosty  night  in  spring.  For 
the  same  reason  a  wall  with  a  western  exposure 
is  best  for  the  spring-floweriug  species.  .AH 
Magnolias  should  be  treated  well  as  to  soil  ; 
they  like  a  warm  open  loam  to  which  a  propor- 
tion of  peat  has  been  added  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated by  deep  trenching.  They  are  so  im- 
patient of  disturbance  at  the  root  when  once 
well  established,  that  it  if  of  great  importance 
to  provide  satisfactory  material  for  the  roots  at 
the  commencement,  and  sufficient  for  their  de- 
velopment into  mature  specimens.  This  means 
that  in  the  case  of  hard,  unbroken  ground  a 
piece  4  yards  or  5  yards  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
to  3  feet  deep  should  be  prepared  for  such  spe- 
cies as  M.  conspicua  and  others  attaining  similar 
dimensions.  The  initial  outlay  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  quicker  growth  of  the  trees  and  their 
niore  rapid  attainment  to  the  flowering  stage. 
The  Asi.vtic  Species. 
M.  OBOVAT.v. — One  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  hardy 
species,  being,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  S  feet  high, 
except  when  grown  on  a  wall.  It  forms  a  rather 
spreading  shrub  with  numerous  stems,  and  flowers 
during  May.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
green,  obovate,  and  4  inches  or  more  long,  with 
well  marked  reticulate  veins.  The  cup-shaped 
flowers  are  less  than  half  the  size  of  tho-e  of  M. 
conspicua,  the  petals  being  of  a  vinous-purple 
outside  and  white  williiii.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  this  in  cultivation,  the  commonest 
being  var.  discolor  (more  freipieiitly  known  as 
M.    purpurea),    which    has    consideiably    larger 


(lowers  of  a  more  pronounced  and  uniform  purple 
on  the  outside.  In  var.  Boneriana  the  petals  are 
long  and  narrow  ;  the  distinguishing  character  of 
var.  angustifolia  is  ex]iressfd  by  the  name.  M. 
obovata  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  first  flowered  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  garden  in  17!I6. 

M.  ri]\svu:v\  (the  Yulan). — Of  all  the  species 
of  hardy  Magnolias — it  might  almo.st  be  said  of 
hardy  deciduous  trees — this  is  the  most  beautiful 
when  in  flower.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  as  a  standani  tree  ;  in  the  north 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  is  often  nece.st-ary.  It  flowers 
from  March  to  May,  and  being  at  that  season  de- 
\oid  of  foliage,  its  dark,  b,are  branches  laden  with 
gleaming  white  flowers  make  it  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  object.  The  greatest  draw- 
backs to  its  cultivation  in  this  country  are  our 
late  spring  frosts — the  bane  of  so  many  beautiful 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  Last  spring  it  escaped 
altogether,  a  circumstance  all  the  more  fortunate, 
P.S  the  exceptional  summer  of  1.S9.'!  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  remarkable  wealth  of  flower-buds. 
The  leaves  of  the  Yulan  are  obovate,  contracting 
abruptly  at  the  top  to  a  point.  The  flowers  are 
at  first  cup-shaped  ;  the  petals,  however,  expand 
with  age,  and  the  flower  then  measures  6  inches 
or  more  across.     It  was  introduced  from  China  in 

iTsn. 

M.  SotJLANGEANA. — Except  that  its  flowers 
have  not  the  purity  of  M.  conspicua,  this  hybrid 
is  scarcely  infeiior  to  it  in  beauty,  and,  coming 
into  bloom  rather  later  than  that  species,  it  has  a 
somewhat  better  chance  of  escaping  frost.  The 
difference  in  time  of  flowering  is,  however,  so 
small,  that  they  are  often  to  be  seen  in  perfect 
flower  at  the  same  time,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
beginning  of  April.  M.  Soulangeana  is  a  chance 
hybrid  that  was  originally  raised  at  Fromont, 
near  Paris,  in  the  garden  of  Chevalier  Soulange- 
Bodin,  the  parents  being  M.  conspicua  and 
M.  obovata.  In  habit  and  size  of  bloom  it 
closely  follows  the  former,  but  the  streaks  of 
purple  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  and  the  purple 
stains  at  the  base  are  due  to  the  influence  of  M. 
obovata.  There  are  several  forms  of  M.  Soulange- 
ana in  commerce,  the  most  im])ortant  of  which  is 
var.  nigra,  whose  flowers  are  almost  wholly 
purple,  dark  at  the  base,  but  paler  towards  the 
tips. 

M.  Lennei. — Belonging  to  the  conspicua  and 
Soulangeana  group,  this  hybrid  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  finest  and  most  useful  of  all  Mag- 
nolias for  English  gardens.  Whilst  not  inferior 
to  either  of  the  above  in  size  of  blossom,  it  flowers 
considerably  later  than  either,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence oftener  seen  in  perfection  than  its  two 
rivals.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  cup-shaped, 
with  petals  4  inches  to  5  inches  long.  Inside  the 
flower  is  white,  tinged  slightly  with  pur[ile  ;  on 
the  outside,  however,  it  is  of  a  rich  glowing 
purple,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  shade  of  purple 
to  be  seen  in  Magnolias.  It  commences  to  flower 
in  the  latter  half  of  April,  and  will  continue  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  of  Continent.al 
origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  M. 
conspicua  and  M.  obovata  var.  discolor. 

M.  STELLATA  (M.  Hallcana).  — The  earliest  of  all 
the  Magnolias  to  brighten  our  gardens  in  spring 
is  this  delightful  little  species.  In  ordinary 
seasons  its  blossoms  are  already  expanded  at  the 
end  of  March,  and,  as  with  M.  conspicua,  the 
absence  of  foliage  at  that  time,  if  it  renders  the 
plants  themselves  less  ornamental,  makes  them 
all  the  more  conspicuous  in  the  garden.  The 
largest  specimens  1  have  seen  in  this  country  are 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood, 
where  they  are  4  feet  to  .5  feet  high,  as  much  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  of  a  rounded,  pyramidal 
outline.  In  the  ordinary  form  the  flowers  on  first 
opening  are  pure  white,  afterwards  acquiring  a 
rosy  tinge,  but  there  is  also  one  wdiich  is  pink 
from  the  first.  The  species  appears  to  have  been 
first  detected  by  Oldham,  who  visited  Japan  in 
18(i2  and  saw  this  Magnolia  near  the  town  of 
Nagasaki.  The  name  Halleana.  by  which  it  is 
often  known,  was  given  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Hall,  who  introduced  the  species  to  the  United 
States.     When  small  it  is  an  admirable   subject 
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for  grouping  in  beds.  The  petals  are  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  in  number,  strap-shaped,  and  surround  a 
cluster  of  bright  yellow  stamens. 

M.  Koiii's. — This  is  a  Japanese  species,  but  in  a 
horticultural  sense  one  of  the  least  valuable  of 
the  species  from  that  country.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  having  been  grown 
outside  for  several  years  at  Kew.  In  a  small  state 
it  gives  promise  of  making  a  large  tree,  being 
quick  growing  and  of  pyramidal  habit,  suggesting 
in  this  the  American  iM.  acuminata.  The  leaves 
are  obovate  (narrowing  gradually  towards  the 
petiole),  and  (>  inches  or  7  inches  long  by  about 
half  as  much  in  width.  The  flowers  are  4  inches 
to  5  inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  the 
obovate  petals  being  creamy-white.  Professor 
Sargent,  who  found  the  species  growing  in  the 
forests  of  Hokkaido,  in  Japan,  describes  it  as  a 
tree  70  feet  to  SO  feet  high,  with  a  tall  straight 
trunk  "2  feet  in  diameter.  He  says  the  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  about  the  middle  of  ilay. 

M.  Watsoxi. — This  is  a  new  species  which  first 
appeared  in  Europs  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1SS9.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Japanese  court,  and 
plants  obtained  from  there  flowered  at  Kew,  and 
subsequently  with  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  figured 
at  t.  71.">7  of  the  Boi'iiiii-a/  Mwi%zine.  The  leaves 
are  elliptical  or  oblong  and  measure  4  inches  to 
7  inches  in  length  b}' about  half  as  much  in  width  ; 
they  are  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath,  and 
clothed  when  young  with  silky  appressed  hairs. 
The  flower  is  .3  inches  to  (i  i.iches  across,  ivory- 
white  on  the  inner  segments,  the  outer  ones  flushed 
with  rose.  Surrounding  the  pistil  is  a  broad  ring 
of  crimson  filamencs.  This  species  is  apparently 
related  to  M.  parviflora  and  M.  hypoleuca,  but  it 
has  larger  flowers  and  is  altogether  a  better  plant 
than  tlie  former,  and  from  M.  hypoleuca  it  differs 
in  its  much  smaller  leaves.  Like  those  two  spe- 
cies, it  has  not  been  sutBciently  established  to 
enable  its  true  value  to  b3  ascertained. 

M.  HVPOLEUi-A. — Although  there  are  now  numer- 
ous plants  of  this  species  in  cultivation  here,  they 
are  mostly  small  ones  newly  introduced,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  never  been  seen  at  its  best  in  this 
country.  Small  plants  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  1893,  and  on  May  9  of  that  year  the}' 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
island  of  Japan,  and  ought  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  England,  seeing  that  it  grows  farther  north 
than  any  other  Japanese  species.  It  has  flowered 
for  several  ye.ars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ne%v 
York,  having  been  sent  to  tiie  United  States  in 
186.5.  On  our  young  plants  the  largest  leaves 
are  1  foot  long  by  74  inches  wide,  so  that  the 
species  vies  with  the  American  ones  in  its  striking 
foliage.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  like  M.  tripetala  in 
leaf.  The  flowers  are  described  as  being  creamy- 
white  and  about  6  inches  or  7  inches  across,  with 
large,  concave,  obovate  petals,  and  delightfully 
perfumed.  The  flowers  that  have  been  produced 
in  this  country  have  been  \'er\'  much  smaller.  In 
Japan,  Magnolia  hypoleuca  grows  into  a  tree  60 
feet  or  more  high,  and  from  an  economic  stand- 
point is  said  by  Professor  Sargent  to  be  the  most 
valuable  of  Magnolias.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
largest  sfiecimen  in  this  country  is  one  about  10 
feet  high  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe 
Wood. 

M.  iMRViFLORA. — This  species  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  Watsoni  and  M. 
hypoleuca.  It  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantity  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
is  not  yet  established  sufficiently  to  show  its  true 
character  as  a  hardy  plant  in  this  country.  A 
plant  imported  from  Japan  in  the  spring  of  189,3 
flowered  at  Kew  during  the  past  summer.  The 
blossom  was  about  3  inclies  in  diameter,  cup- 
shaped,  with  six  or  seven  incurved  petals,  creamy- 
white  at  first,  afteiwards  changing  to  yellow.  The 
flower  had  a  strong,  fruity  perfume. 

M.Cami'Iiei.m  — In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
this  species  will  only  thrive  when  trained  to  a 
wall.  In  the  south  of  Ireland,  however,  it  makes 
magnificent  specimens  out-of-doors  and  flowers 
freely,  attaining  a  height  of  40  feet  to  50  feet. 
Naturally,  it  abounds  on  the  outer  ranges  of  the 


Sikkim  Himalayas  at  8000  feet  to  10,000  feet,  and 
there  forms  a  superb  forest  tree  witli  a  trunk  8li 
feet  high.  It  is  deciduous  and  flowers  in  spring 
before  any  leaves  are  developed  ;  the  flowers  are 
G  inches  to  8  inches  across,  the  petals  being  of  a 
lovely  deep  rose,  or  almost  rosy  crimson.  In  the 
late  Mr.  Crawford's  garden  at  Lakelands,  near 
Cork,  this  Magnolia  succeeded  perfectl}',  but 
except  for  such  favoured  spots  it  is  of  little  value. 

The  Americax  Species. 

M.  ORAXDIFI.ORA. — This  is  the  largest  leaved  and 
noblest  of  all  our  hardy  evergreen  trees.  In  the 
Southern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  native,  it 
becomes  in  the  adult  stage  a  stately  tree  61 1  feet  to 
80  feet  high.  In  the  south  of  England  I  have  not 
seen  it  more  than  one-third  that  height,  although 
there  are  probably  larger  specimens  in  South 
Cornwall.  On  the  Mediterranean  littoral  it 
thrives  magnilicently,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
in  almost  every  garden  there.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  very  deep  glossy  green,  have  an  oblong  or 
ovate  outline,  and  are  of  somewhat  leathery  tex- 
ture. They  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually  6  inches 
to  8  inches  long  by  about  one-third  the  width, 
the  under  surface  being  covered  more  or  less 
thickly  with  a  reddish  tomentum.  Its  flowering 
season  extends  over  the  later  summer  months, 
the  flowers  individually  being  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  very  fragrant,  the  large  concave  petals 
being  creamy  white.  It  was  cultivated  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  bj'  Sir  John  Colleton,  in 
whose  garden  at  Exmouth  the  narrow-leaved 
variety  known  as  lanceolata  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. Owing  to  its  heavy,  dense  foliage,  one  of 
the  most  destructive  agencies  with  which  this 
tree  has  to  contend  in  this  climate  is  snow.  To 
avoid  loss  of  branches  by  breaking  down,  it  is 
well  to  support  them  to  one  another  by  means  of 
stout  galvanised  wire,  between  which  and  the 
bark  a  strip  of  old  ho.se  piping  or  similar  material 
should  be  in.serted.  At  the  recent  conference  on 
trees  and  shrubs  at  Chiswick  (Sept.  24)  some 
magnificent  cut  flowers  of  the  Exmouth  varietj' 
were  shown.  Besides  differing  in  size  and  shape, 
the  leaves  of  some  forms  of  M.  grandiflora  have 
the  tomentum  beneath  the  leaf  much  more  abun- 
dant than  others. 

M.  GLAUi'A. — Although  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  this  Magnolia  makes  a  slender  tree 
with  a  well-formed  trunk,  under  cultivation  in 
England  it  has  hitherto  remained  a  shrub,  usually 
from  (i  feet  to  12  feet  high.  Its  oblong  leaves  are 
bright  green  above  and  vividly  glaucous  under- 
neath :  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  them, 
according  to  the  climate,  persist  throughout  the 
winter,  but  it  is  not  so  strictly  an  evergreen  as 
M.  grandiflora  is.  The  cup-shaped  flowers  are 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  de- 
liciously  fragrant ;  they  do  not  appear  in  great 
numbers  at  any  one  time,  but  continue  from  early 
summer  onwards  for  two  or  three  months.  Its 
introduction  to  England  dates  back  more  than  21  III 
j'ears,  and  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  cultivated 
by  Bishop  Compton  at  Fulham  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj*. 

M.  TnoMPsiiNiANA  (known  also  as  M.  glauca 
var.  major)  is  much  larger  than  M.  glauca  both 
in  leaf  and  flower,  but  otherwise  very  similar  to 
that  species.  It  appeared  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
nursery  at  Mile  End  in  18(18,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  of  hybrid  origin.  A  doubtful  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  M.  glauca  and  M.  tri- 
petala share  its  parentage.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  both  M.  glauca  and  M.  Thompsoniana  grow 
with  much  greater  freedom  when  grafted  on  il. 
acuminata  than  when  on  their  own  roots. 

M.  Fraseri  (M.  auriculata). — Discovered  by 
William  Bartram  in  South  Carolina  in  1776,  this 
species  was  introduced  to  England  ten  years  later. 
Although  in  certain  localities  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able abundance,  it  is  described  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent as  being  restricted  to  a  smaller  geographical 
area  than  any  other  species  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  it  attains  a  height  of  20  feet  to  40 
feet,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  charac- 
teristic leaves.  The  terminal  half  of  the  leaf  is 
larger  than  the  lower  portion,  which  narrows  to 


a  cordate  base  and  there  develops  two  conspicuous 
lobes.  The  entire  leaf  is  about  1  foot  long  and  6 
inches  across,  bright  green  and  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  creamy  white,  agreeably  fragrant,  and 
measure  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  species 
when  in  full  leaf  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  de- 
ciduous trees.  It  is  frequently  seen  under  the 
name  of  M.  auriculata  (in  reference  to  the  promi- 
nent auricles  at  the  base  of  the  leaf)  ;  the  name 
here  given  is,  however,  the  older  one.  It  com- 
memorates Mr.  John  Eraser,  a  collector  who  sent 
to  England  many  American  plants  between  1780 
and  1811 1. 

M.  TRiPETAi.A. — Like  several  other  American 
Magnolias,  this  is  conspicuous  for  the  size  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  18  inches  to  2iJ  inches  long  by 
nearly  half  as  much  in  diameter.  From  those  of 
M.  macrophylla  and  M.  Fraseri  they  differ  in  the 
absence  of  the  cordate  base,  and  from  M.  acuminata 
in  their  greater  length  and  proportionate  narrow- 
ness. Thej'  are  bright  green  and  {juite  glabrous 
when  mature,  but  on  first  unfolding  the  under  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  silky  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  creamy  white,  and  are  produced  from 
May  to  July.  The  petals  are  six  to  nine  in  num- 
ber, the  three  outer  ones,  which  are  larger  than 
the  inner,  being  deflexed.  This  species  is  a  (|uick 
grower,  and  specimens  over  30  feet  high  are  now 
in  this  country  and  bear  seed  freely.  The 
popular  name  of  Umbrella  Tree  is  said  to  have 
been  given  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  terminating  each  branch,  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  It  was 
introduced  in  17.">2  from  the  South-eastern  United 
States,  where  it  is  found  in  moist  valleys  on  the 
banks  of  mountain  streams. 

M.  MACROPHYLLA. — Discovered  by  Michaux  in 
North  Carolina  in  1789,  this  remarkable  species 
was  first  introduced  to  Europe  in  1800.  It  stands 
out  from  every  other  Magnolia  in  possessing  both 
the  largest  flowers  and  the  largest  leaves.  In  the 
United  States  it  forms  a  spreading  tree  about  40 
feet  high,  its  foliage  giving  it  a  magnificent  as- 
pect. According  to  Professor  Sargent  it  is  found 
generally  in  small  isolated  groups,  being  nowhere 
plentiful,  but  met  with  most  frequently  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Southern  Alleghanies.  The 
leaves  are  bright  green  on  the  u])per  surface  and 
a  beautiful  silvery  grey  beneath,  the  largest 
measuring  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length  and  10 
inches  in  width.  Their  shape  varies  from  obovate 
to  oblong,  with  a  cordate  base.  The  flowers  are 
creamv  white,  cup-shaped,  and  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Writing  in  the  Kein  Bnlli/iii  of  February, 
1S94,  Mr.  Nicholson  says  :  "  One  of  the  glories  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  garden  at  Wcllesley,  M.ass.,  is  a 
fine  tree  of  Magnolia  macrophylla.  This  has  the 
largest  flowers  of  any  American  tree  ;  the  stately 
leaves  are  white  beneath,  in  some  instances  over 
3  feet  in  length,  and  a  blossom  measured  was  14 
inches  across."  In  England  it  is  very  tender  when 
young,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever 
prove  of  much  value  out  of  doors. 

M.  Ai'UMlNATA. — This  species,  which  is  spread 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  L'nited  States,  reaches  its 
greatest  size  and  abundance  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountainsof  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Although 
not  of  much  account  in  regard  to  flower,  it  is  a 
noble  foliaged  tree,  and  many  fine  specimens  some 
4il  feet  high  are  scattered  through  this  country. 
Its  leaves,  7  inches  to  111  inches  long  and  4  inches 
to  6  inches  wide,  are  oblong,  with  a  pointed  apex 
and  rounded  base.  Although  nearly  glabrous 
when  mature,  they  are  covered  when  young  (espe- 
cially underneath)  with  a  silky  pubescence.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  during  the  summer  months, 
have  from  six  to  nine  concave  petals,  which  are 
2  inches  long  and  pale  greenish-yellow.  The 
popular  name  given  to  this  Magnolia  is  Cucumber 
Tree,  probably  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  It 
was  introduced  about  1740,  and  one  of  its  earliest 
cultivators  was  Peter  Collinson.  a  London  linen- 
draper,  whose  garden  at  Mill  Hill  Park  was 
amongst  the  most  famous  of  its  period. 

M.  roRDATA. — This  species  comes  nearest  in 
relationship  to  M.  acuminata,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  smaller, 
but  comparatively  broader,  deeper  green  leaves, 
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which  are  not  always  cordate,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  oftener  otherwise.  The  Hower.s  arc 
small,  of  a  pale  canaiy-yollow,  anil  produced  about 
midsummer.  They  liicasure  about  3  inches  acro.ss, 
and  what  odour  they  possess  is  not  agreeaVile. 
It  was  introduced  to  England  by  John  Frasor  in 
1801.  It  is  stated  in  the  '•  Silva  ot  North  America  " 
that  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  M.  eordata  of 
wardens  is  not  now  known  in  a  wild  state.  The 
forms  most  nearly  approaching  it  are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Carolina  and  Alabama.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tree  at  Kew  12  feet  high  with  a 
rounded,  spreading  head. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  American 
section  of  this  noble  genus  reference  should  be 
made  to  Professor  Sargent's  magnificent  work, 
"The  Silva  of  North  America,"  which  deals  e.N- 
haustively  with  the  botanical  characters,  dis- 
tribution and  history  of  all  the  species. 

W.  J.  Bean. 


impossible  to  induce  them  to  form  roots  unless 
the  cuttings  are  treated  in  this  manner  before 
they  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  I  treat 
the  cuttings  just  as  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  cut  otf  at  a  joint  at  a 
length  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  a  leaf  or  two 
having  been  removed  at  the  base  they  are  tlien 
dibbled  into  pots,  which  are  well  drained  with 
broken   crocks,  and   then  tilled   firmly  with  very 


pleasing  effect  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  palo 
green  foliage.  Now  that  these  two  species  are 
more  plentiful  they  will  beyond  a  doubt  bo 
planted  in  considerable  numbers,  both  being  (|uite 
hardy. 

Bambasa  khasiana  (Arundinaria).  —  This 
species  amongst  the  large  collection  of  hardy 
Bamboos  at  Coombe  Wood  stands  out  very 
prominently  as  a  decidedly  distinct  variety.     The 


sandy  peat.  When  the  pots  are  finished  a  thorough    leaves  are  much  narrower  than  inmost   kinds  of 


watering  is  given  and  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case  in  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature, where  they  strike  root  in  three  months  or 
less.— T. 


Hypericum    Moserianum    tricolor. —This 

Hypericum,  which  is  of  French  origin  and  was 
recently  noted  in  TiiK  G.vkden,  has  been  fre- 
ijuently  exhibited  of  late.  The  foliage  is  very 
brightly  coloured,  for  in  most  of  the  leaves  the 
green  portion  is  limited  to  a  small  irregularly- 
shaped  blotch  in  the  centre,  the  rest  of  the  leaf 
being  when  young  of  a  yellowish  hue  suffused 
with  red,  but  as  the  leaves  mature  the  yellow 
portion  changes  to  a  kind  of  reddish  carmine, 
especially  where  the  plants  have  been  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  That  much  of  the  colouring 
depends  upon  this  may  be  seen  in  most  specimens 
of  this  Hypericum,  as  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
portion  have  the  carmine  tint  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  those  on  the  lower,  which  are 
slightly  shaded  by  those  above.  The  leaves  of 
the  var  egated  variety  are  narrower  than  those  of 
the  typical  H.  Moserianum,  owing  to  the  carmine- 
tinted  portion  being  somewhat  contracted.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  as  in  the  type.  By  the  lover  of 
variegated  leaved  plants  this  will  no  doubt  be 
welcomed,  but  whether  it  is  sufficiently  robust  to 
hold  its  own  out  of  doors,  unless  in  especially 
favoured  spots,  time  will  prove. — H.  P. 

The  Hornbeam. — In  the  interesting  remarks 
on  the  Hornbeam  in  The  G.\bden,  Sept.  22, 
p.  265,  "  Expert "  says  it  is  not  commonly  met 
with  in  large  numbers  in  this  country.  This  is 
true.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  in  the  park 
and  deer  forest  of  Lord  Petre  at  Thorndon  Hall, 
Essex,  quantities  of  the  Hornbeam  may  be  seen. 
The  trees  do  not  attain  to  a  great  height.  At 
from  12  feet  to  20  feet  from  the  ground  numbers 
of  strong  arms  spring  from  the  main  trunk,  these 
again  quickly  forming  numerous  side  branches  as 
growth  proceeds.  I  know  of  no  other  wood  so 
hard  in  texture  as  the  Hornbeam.  At  Thorndon 
trees  were  occasionally  felled  or  blown  down  by 
gales,  being  afterwards  brought  into  the  garden, 
sawn  asunder,  and  finally  split  into  fragments  by 
means  of  wedges  and  heavy  iron-capped  mallets. 
Axes  were  all  that  were  needed  for  Beech,  Chest- 
nut, and  even  Oak,  but  these  were  simply  useless 
for  Hornbeam.  1  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
would  pay  to  grow  the  Hornbeam  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  although  usually  of  low  stature  and  less 
bulky  than  most  other  timber  trees,  it  would,  if 
once  its  durability  were  known,  command  a  high 
price  in  the  market. — J.  Ck.wvfuku. 

Propagating  Embothrium  coccineum. — 
This  gorgeous-flowered  South  American  Protead, 
which  succeeds  so  well  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  can  be 
increased  by  seeds  when  they  are  obtainable  ;  but, 
failing  this,  cuttings  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
root,  though  somehow  it  has  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  very  diliieult  plant  to  propagate 
in  this  way.  Probably  stout  vigorous  shoots 
taken  from  a  plant  growing  freely  in  the  open 
ground  would  nut  strike  readily,  but  in  my  case  I 
have  a  stock  plant  in  a  pot  which  is  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  shoots  are  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course, somewhat  attenuated,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  propagator,  drawn  out.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  some  plants  it  is  almost 


corresponding  height,  the  growth  very  dense 
and  compact,  being  in  colour  a  deep  green.  It  is 
evidently  a  most  promising  addition  to  a  class 
of  plants  that  is  not  nearly  enough  appreciated. 
Of  its  hardiness  there  should  not  be  any  doubt, 
for  this  Indian  species  comes  from  the  Khasian 
SPIR^A  BUMALDA.  Hills  at  a  height  of  nearly  (iOilO  feet     It  should 

The  Spineas  are  among  the  most  interesting  of    P^ove  a  worthy  companion  to  Phyllostaehys  nigra. 

hardy   shrubs,  ottering   great   variety  both    of  j  

growth   and   blossom    and   flowering  cue  after  i  WEIGELA  CANDIDA 

another  all  through  the  summer      The  one  here    ^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

figured,  S.  Bumalda,  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  ^^^j^^   ^^j^  -Weigela  has   produced  quite  an 

It  begins  to  flower  early  m  July,  andeven  now  a^,^^,„nal  crop  of  blossoms,  which  are  of  especial 
(October  27)  is  not  quite  over.  It  is  a  neat,  ^^lue,  for  white  flowers  among  hardy  shrubs 
low  growing  shrub,  suitable  for  a  front  place  in    during  the  month   of  September  are  very  few. 


the  border  and  requiring  no  trimming  or  tying  Taken  altogether  it  is  certainly  a  good  Weigela, 
up.  The  flat  lieads  of  tiny  flowers  shade  otf  and  one  that  should  have  a  place  assigned  it 
beautifully  from  rose  to  palest  pink.  The  white  where  these  pretty  flowering  shrubs  are  grown. 
variety  is  hardly  worth    growing,  except  as  a    W.candida,  which  is,  I  believe,  of  garden  origin,  is, 

irrespective  of  blossoms,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others,  being 
more  upright  in  growth,  while  the 
leaves  are  narrower  in  proportion  to 
their  length  than  those  of  W.  rosea. 
The  flowers  of  W.  Candida  are 
slightly  tinged  with  green,  but  the 
autumn  flowers  are  whiter  than  those 
produced  at  the  normal  season. 

A  second  good  white  variety,  but 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  does  not 
flower  at  all  in  the  autumn,  is  W. 
hortensis  nivea,  said  to  be  a  direct 
importation  from  Japan.  This  is  far 
more  spreading  in  growth  than  the 
other,  while  the  leaves  are  large, 
broad,  and  very  rugose — in  fact, 
quite  different  from  those  of  W. 
Candida.  In  the  early  summer  the 
fine  white  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  Weigelas  extends  even  to 
their  propagation,  for  W.  Candida 
strikes  root  more  readily  and  makes 
more  rapid  progress  during  its  earlier 
stages  than  W.  hortensis  nivea. 
Some  of  the  deeply  coloured  ones, 

variety,  for  it  is  not  nearly  so  pretty.     Each    too,  flow-er  more  or  less  freely  during  the  autumn 

Uind^ks^the^odd^habHof^reyeaHng^il^pn^ 


Spo 


:/    Uii„„il,hi  al  Ihni-lhiir.-l,  H^|fU'llu■|■c.     Engraved  for  THt. 
Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Neicman. 


and  white  in  splashes  and  lines  on  the  respec- 
tive leaves.  The  plant  figured  is  one  of  a  large 
clump  of  Spiraaas  that  grow  and  flourish  where 
formerly  was  a  farm  pond.  From  here  they  have 
been  spread  about  the  garden.  S.  Bumalda  is 
the  nearest  the  path  ;  behind  are  the  white- 
phimed,  tall  S.  Liudleyana,  S.  ariiefolia  and 
a  huge  plant  of  S.  aruncus.     The  pink  and  car 


flowering  shrubs  have  this  autumn  bloomed  again 
in  several  cases  with  great  freedom.  Prominent 
among  those  that  I  have  noticed  within  the  last 
month  are  Wistaria  sinensis  in  many  places,  but 
one  large  plant  especially  was  as  fully  laden  with 
blossom  as  in  the  spring.  The  golden  flowers  of  the 
Laburnum,  too,  have  been  in  many  places  very  con- 
spicuous, while  some  plants  of  Berberis  Darwini 


mine  are  repeated  in  clumps  of  S.  palmata  and    are  still  in  full  bloom.     The  hybrid  B  stenophyl  a 

f  .  '  •:  u_.    : 11 c„,„   scattered   bloom»    while 

e  flowered  again. 


S.  palmata  rubra.  ,     ^^^  occasionally  a  few  scattered   blooms,^ 

jttiest  shrubby  Spirreas  is  S. 
The  graceful  wreaths  of  tiny  whi_te    three  blossoms  on 


hile 
Two  or 


One  7,f  the  prettiest  shrubby  Spirreas  is  S.    some  kinds  of  Pyrus  hav.  a,.,  -^li^  obovata 

m,       1        •      rri „„f,,i  „.,..^<,fi,„  fif  ti'nv  whitp    three   blossoms  on   a  bush  ot    Magnolia   oDo\ata 

Thunbergi.     The  gracefu   ^v.eaths  of  tiny     lute  noticeable,  and  Azalea  mollis  has  in  one 

flowers  begin  to  open   about   April   <   =»n ^  ^he  ,  ^^  ^^^  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  _^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  autumnal  dis- 
fohage  IS  always  useful  for  table  decorations.  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  suggests  itself  with  regard 

It  is  not  ea.sy  to  recognise  the  ditterent  members    ^^  plants  that  produce  a  secondary  crop  of  flowers 
of  this   large   family,  but   each  one   has  an   in-  !  ^^   ^j^g   autumn,    particularly   those    that   bloom 


terest  of  its  own. 


J.  E.  N.  pretty  regularly  in  this  way,  such  as  Berberis 
Darwini,  is  whether  it  would  be  possible  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  seeding  to  raise  quite  an  autumn 
flowering  race,  as  it  would  certainly  be  very  valu- 
able. T. 


Abies    Veitchi   and   A.    brachyphylla.— 

These  two  choice  Japanese  Silver  Firs  are  grow- 
ing at  Coombe  Wood  in  large  numbers— a  quarter 

hlig^*^  1"^^  ^L:^ri^JS  on  ^s"        Bamboos  and  soil.-AJUiough  the  mo.,  r.,M 
dislfnct   species,  producing  as  seen  in  a  mais   a    that  no  soil  in  the  end  comes  amiss  to  them,  and. 
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no  one,  therefore,  need  hesitate  to  plant  the  har- 
diest kinds.  Writing  on  page  '254,  "  A  Gloucester- 
shire Parson ''  says  B.  iletake  seems  to  like  the 
deep  retentive  soil  of  his  garden.  I  have  just 
been  looking  at  a  plantation  which  is  doing 
grandly  in  a  wet  adhesive  clay  that  would  be 
thought  best  adapted  for  Willows  or  something  of 
the  kind.  In  another  garden  a  batch  of  this  same 
Bamboo  was  planted  in  soil  that  is  little  more 
than  sand,  to  which  at  planting  was  added  a  lot 
of  peaty  soil,  which  in  summer  dries  up  and  does 
not  appear  to  hold  a  particle  of  moisture.  These 
plants  ran  through  the  ground  out  into  the  turf, 
made  a  perfect  thicket  12  feet  in  height  within 
three  years,  and  probably  will  grow  higher,  as  in 
that  district  (Suffolk)  I  have  seen  B.  Metake  over 
20  feet  high.  Apparently  in  any  soil  or  situation 
in  town  or  country  gardens  this  plant  will  thrive 
and  grow  freely.  Its  running  propensities  under- 
ground, however,  are  such  that  it  should  be 
placed  where  it  will  not  prove  a  source  of  trouble 
afterwards.  Daily  trodden  gravel  walks  or  hard, 
frequently  mown  lawns  are  alike  speared  by 
its  rambling  underground  growths,  which  will 
spread  and  shoot  up  far  and  wide.  In  the  same 
clay  soil  above-mentioned,  Bambusa  viridi- 
glaucescens  and  B.  aurea  are  growing  well, 
clearly  indicating  that  no  special  preparation  of 
soil  is  needed.  Those  who  have  pretty  woods 
that  they  like  to  walk  in  near  their  houses  might 
add  to  them  a  handsome  and  permanent  feature 
by  planting  Bamboos  in  bold  groups  beside  a 
leading  walk,  and  if  there  was  an  abundant  leafy 
deposit,  so  much  the  more  favourable  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Bamboos  will  be  much  more  popular  in  the 
future,  as  up  till  recently  the  known  hardy  and 
distinct  kinds  might  have  been  numbei'cd  on  the 
fingers,  but  subsei|uent  additions  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  when  the  result  of  their  trial  is 
published  the  family  will  probably  gain  consider- 
ably in  numbers  and  in  importance. — A.  H. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  APPLES 

TO  PLANT. 

At  this  season  intending  planters  of  Apple  trees 
are  deciding  which  varieties  will  be  most  likely 
to  come  into  bearing  (juickly  and  prove  the 
most  remunerative  afterbearing  has  commenced. 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  say  that  only  this  or  that 
variety  should  be  planted,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  Apple  that  can  be  universally 
recommended  for  all  soils,  situations  and 
aspects,  as  some  varieties  will  produce  magnifi- 
cent results  in  one  place  and  he  practically  a 
failure  in  others  ;  therefore  this  selection  of  va- 
rieties must  be  done  by  careful  observation  of 
those  sorts  that  crop  the  best  and  most  regu- 
larly in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Another 
very  important  matter  is  whetlier  early,  mid- 
season,  or  late  varieties  will  prove  the  most 
profitable.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
years'  experience  in  growing  and  marketing 
Apples  I  am  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  early 
and  late  varieties,  or,  in  other  words,  those  that 
can  be  sold  before  the  middle  of  October,  or 
th(]se  that  can  be  kept  until  March  or  April 
and  later.  It  would  be  wrong  to  state  that  mid- 
season  varieties  will  not  pay,  as  I  know  to  the 
contrary ;  but  all  Apples  put  on  the  market 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  end  of 
March  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
the  American  and  Canadian  supplies,  and, 
owing  to  those  enormous  shipments,  prices  are 
lowered  considerably.  For  the  week  ending 
October  27  the  consignments  from  the  sources 
named  consisted  of  something  like  75,000 
barrels,  and  all  those  who  know  how  supply 
and  demand  influence  prices  will  readily  under- 
stand   that    home-grown   Apples   put    on    the 


market  before  these  arrivals  would  command  a 
higher  price  than  if  broxight  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  them.  Some  might  state  that  this 
neglect  of  mid-season  sorts  is  leaving  the 
markets  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners, 
but  in  growing  far  profit  we  must  study  our 
own  pockets  first,  and  grow  only  those  varieties 
that  give  the  best  return.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  several  sorts  that  can  be  marketed 
early,  or  kept  for  several  mouths,  enabling  the 
grower  to  use  his  own  judgment  whether  it  will 
pay  him  best  to  sell  early  or  not,  according  to 
the  probable  supply  from  abroad.  The  following 
varieties  have  answered  admirably  with  me  on 
a  light  and  shallow  soil  for  selling  early,  and 
also  for  keeping  until  Christmas  or  later  when 
the  American  crop  has  been  light.  They  are 
Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  a  splendid 
bearer  every  alternate  year,  and  always  realis- 
ing high  prices  because  of  its  size  and  high 
colour  ;  Tower  of  Glaniis,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bramley's  Seedling  ;  the  two  latter  will  keep 
well  into  May  if  necessary  ;  Winter  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lady  Heuniker,  and  Baumanu's  Red 
Reinette.  For  very  early  marketing  Ecklin- 
ville  is  still  one  of  the  best.  Last  year  it  went 
bad  so  quickly  on  purchasers'  hands  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  selling  it,  but  this  season 
it  has  .  in  a  great  measure  redeemed  its  charac- 
ter, and  has  realised  the  highest  price  of  any 
variety  that  I  have  sold.  Worcester  Pearmain 
has  always  sold  at  very  satisfactory  prices  up  to 
this  year,  but  I  have  had  to  accept  a  much 
lower  figure  this  season,  and  I  think  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tallack  is  perfectly  correct  in  attributing  the 
fall  in  value  to  its  poor  qualitj',  and  I  question 
if  it  will  regain  its  position.  One  of  the  most 
constant  croppers  I  have  is  Golden  Spire  ; 
every  year  this  produces  a  satisfactory  ciop 
that  realises  good  prices.  Bismarck  is  being 
extensively  planted,  as  the  fruit  attains  a 
nice  size  early  and  can  be  sold  at  any  time  he- 
tween  the  end  of  August  and  end  of  February. 
Frogmore  Prolific  is  a  great  success,  but  is  not 
suitable  for  all  districts.  Loddington  is  an- 
other grand  variety.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
and  Niton  House  complete  the  list  of  those 
that  have  proved  the  most  reliable  and  profit- 
able over  a  period  of  ten  years.  On  light  soil 
I  should  limit  the  number  to  two  varieties  for 
late  supplies,  viz.,  Bramley's  Seedling  and 
Prince  Albert,  as  they  have  always  borne  excel- 
lent crops  ;  the  fruit  is  of  large  size,  nice  ap- 
pearance, and  has  kept  thoroughly  sound  and 
plump  on  the  shelves  in  tlie  fruit  room  till  eaily 
in  June.  I  might  have  made  a  much  longer 
list  of  varieties,  the  majority  of  which  are  good, 
but  those  mentioned  have  proved  by  far  the 
best,  and  a  large  quantity  of  kimls  is  a  great 
mistake,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  trouble  than 
they  are  worth.  In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge 
planters  to  grow  only  a  few  varieties  of  a  re- 
liable character,  and  do  them  well. 

W.  G.  C. 


Pear  Knight's  Monarch. —The  fault  of 
dropping  this  Pear  has,  is  noted  at  p.  ,3.54  by 
"J.  C."  I  have  lived  in  some  dozen  different 
counties,  and  in  the  majority  the  fruit  of  this 
Pear  has  drojjped  badly.  I  wonder  if  ".I.  C.'s" 
trees  are  on  the  Quince  stock,  as,  from  what  I 
observed,  the  dropping  was  much  worse  when 
in  heavy,  wet  land  on  this  stock.  I  have 
had  bushes  double-grafted  and  they  did  grandly, 
but  when  on  the  Pear  stock  root-pruning  was  prac- 
tised every  half-dozen  years.  Where  the  fruits  drop 
worst,  the  trees  have  a  free  root-run.  I  noticed  a 
grand  lot  of  young  trees  in  a  nursery  (luarter  on 
the  Quince  fruiting  freely,  and  upon  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  trees  behaved,  was  told  none  of  the  fruit 
dropped.  The  trees  were  only  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  most  two  seasons  in  one  place,  as  I  was 


assured  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  a  rank 
growth  the  fruit  would  drop  badly. — S.  M. 

My  experience  with  this  Pear  coincides  with 

that  of  "J.  C."  I  have  a  fine  tree  of  this  va- 
riety on  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect,  but  from  which 
the  fruit  has  invariably  dropped  before  it  was  fit 
to  gather,  last  year  excepted.  The  excessive  heat 
and  continuous  sunshine  of  189.3  just  suited  this 
Pear,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  the 
fruit  hung  until  fit  to  gather,  and  in  the  fruit  room 
fully  developed  its  fine  flavour.  This  helps 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  of  ".J.  C.,'  viz.,  that 
Knight's  Monarch  is  not  a  suitable  Pear  for  the 
midlands.  This  is  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  but 
the  tree  is  planted  on  a  raised  well-drained 
border,  and  the  soil  rendered  thoroughly  porous 
by  having  mixed  with  it  a  liberal  proportion  of 
screened  ballast,  and  the  roots  are  kept  near  the 
surface  by  careful  root-pruning  and  heavy  mulch- 
ings of  partially  decayed  manure  in  summer. 
Every  conceivable  plan  has  been  tried  to  prevent 
the  untimely  dropping  of  this  fruit,  such  as  keep- 
ing the  spurs  as  close  as  possible  to  the  main 
branches  and  thinly  disposed,  also  early  and 
severe  thinning  of  the  fruit  and  the  frequent 
pinching  of  summer  .shoots  so  as  to  expose  the 
fruit  to  as  much  sun  as  possible,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  This  year  the  fruit  dropped  earlier 
than  usual,  and  I  regret  I  have  been  obliged  to 
decide  to  cut  back  the  branches  of  this  fine  tree  to 
the  main  stem  and  regraft  it  with  a  variety  more 
suitable  to  our  climate.  On  the  same  wall  I  have 
fine  trees  of  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Beurre  Ranee,  all  of  which  are  in  every  way  satis- 
factory.—J.  H.  WooLLKY,  The  Gardens,  The  Frith, 
Leicester. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Nov.  2  AND  3. 

With  this  exhibition  the  season  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  com- 
menced, and  if  the  Palace  show  may  be  taken  as 
an  augury  of  what  is  to  come  during  the  next 
three  weeks,  there  will  not  be  any  lack  of  good 
blooms  to  be  seen.  No  one  could,  of  course,  if  he 
had  studied  the  season  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
production  of  early  and  well-developed  fiowers, 
expect  to  see  them  so  good  as  last  year,  but  in  all 
probability  we  shall  see  finer  flowers  in  a  fort- 
night's time  than  now.  Those  who  fixed  upon  the 
middle  of  the  montli  for  their  exhitiitions  will  not 
have  any  cause  to  regret  their  decision. 

Cut  flowers  were  by  far  the  strongest  at  the 
Palace  show.  In  some  classes  the  competition 
was  not  so  keen  as  usual,  whilst  in  others  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  A  few  cases  will  illustrate  the 
latter.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  there  were 
fifteen  entries,  that  for  one  variety,  six  blooms, 
fifteen  again,  and  that  for  eighteen  Anemone- 
flowered,  either  section,  eleven  entries:  this  last 
was  the  strongest  class  in  the  show,  some  who 
did  not  get  [ilaced  having  better  blooms  than 
those  that  win  on  the  average  in  this  section. 

Glancing  at  the  Japanese  varieties,  which  are 
deservedly  the  most  popular,  we  noted  Avalanche 
was  not  so  good  as  usual ;  President  Borel  stood 
out  prominently  by  reason  of  its  fine  shape  and 
fulness,  the  light  purple  with  fawn  reverse  being 
in  good  keeping.  Charles  Davis  was  in  excellent 
condition;  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  finer, 
in  colour  a  li<'ht  terracotta,  tinged  with  yellow  and 
of  beautiful  shape.  Mile.  Therese  Rey  was  very 
pleasing,  ivory-white  with  thick  fleshy  pBtals. 
Duke  of  "iorU,  magenta  with  lilac  reverse,  the 
petals  broad,  a  massive  flower,  stands  out  as  afine 
new  variety.  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  was  in  a  few 
instances  shown  well,  but  not  on  the  average  so 
good  as  usu.al.  W.  H.  Lincoln  was,  however,  very 
fine.  Colonel  Chase  was  not  much  shown,  but 
these  were  fine  blooms,  the  colour  jiale  cream  with 
darker  centre.  Viviand  Morel  was  extremely 
variable  in  colour,  but  for  size,  fulness    and  form 
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(hero  were  Fomc  j;rand  lilooms,  the  sliadcs  varyini; 
from  lifjlit  blusli  to  ))ink  and  heliotrope.  An 
occasional  llower  of  W.  \V.  Coles  was  shown  in 
goc<l  character.  Mile.  Mario  Hosto  fully  main- 
tains its  reputation  as  a  fine  sho\\"  flower,  it  bcinj; 
present  in  nearly  every  stand,  comini;  in  second 
for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  where  it  was  beaten 
by  (1.  ('.  Schwabe,  of  which  fix  almost  unsur- 
])aseablc  blooms  were  staged,  the  colour  a  bright 
carminerofe  shaded  \\ith  gold.  M.  Pankoncke, 
bright  yellow,  very  full,  in  the  way  of  Thunberg, 
but  larger,  was  .also  tine. 

Of  arrangements  for  effect  one  excellent  com- 
bination of  colour  and  lightness  was  staged,  whilst 
of  grou|)S  in  which  (juality  and  ellect  were  com- 
bined one  stood  out  beyond  all  others  as  a  pattern 
of  tasteful  arrangement.  When  will  exhibitors 
learn  a  lesson  and  break  away  from  their  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  grouping';  Trained  plants  were 
only  middling,  the  best  exhibit  in  the  class  for 
twelve  trained  plants  (an  excellent  one)  going  to 
free-grown  examples  with  only  the  semblanes  of 
training,  but  quite  enough.  For  a  group  of  in 
curved  varieties  there  was  no  competition,  a  sug 
gestive  feature  this  as  compared  with  the  Japanese, 
in  which  it  was  strong. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  twenty-four  each  of  Japanese  and  incurved, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Garnier,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham, 
Hants  (Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gardener),  was  easily 
first,  being  decidedly  in  advance  with  the  incurved 
section.  The  best  flowers  were,  of  the  latter, 
Beauty,  fine  form  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  clear ; 
Baron  Hirsch,  deep  bronze,  fine  :  Robt.  Pettield, 
distinct  ;  Queen  of  England,  medium  size,  but 
good  ;  White  Venus,  extra  fine  ;  M.  Bahuant, 
deep  colour  ;  Amie  Hoste,  golden  tipped  after 
Princess  of  Wales ;  and  of  the  former,  which 
were  uniformly  good,  fresh  in  colour  and  of  full 
size,  Charles  I>avis,  deep  shade,  large  ;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Payne  ;  Mons.  Pankoncke,  extra  full 
and  bright  ;  Eda  Prass,  clear ;  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  large,  good  colour  ;  Alberic  Lunden, 
deeply  shaded;  Louise,  coral-white,  distinct; 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  very  fine,  and  President 
Borel,  were  the  best.  The  second  prize  was  very 
close  indeed  with  twenty-four  Japanese,  having 
some  finer  blooms,  but  in  the  other  half  for  in- 
curved there  was  a  distinct  falling  oft'.  These 
came  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  Barnet 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Ltes,  gardener),  the  finest  blooms 
being  Sunflower,  rich  in  colour  and  full ;  Ava- 
lanche, good  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  large  ;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Lees,  extra  large,  but  .a  little  loose;  Admiral 
Giroud,  distinct ;  Charles  Davis,  large  and  fine, 
and  Duke  of  York,  deep  colour,  of  the  Japanese 
section;  whilst  of  the  incurved,  note  should  be 
made  of  Violet  Tomlin,  full  and  bright ;  Lord 
Alcester,  Refulgens,  of  deep  colour,  and  Queen  of 
England,  extra  good. 

For  eighteen  incurved,  Mr.  M.  Laurence,  Hol- 
lingbourne  (Mr.  Robinson,  gardener),  was  placed 
first  with  flowers  of  average  quality  and  medium 
size,  the  best  being  Lucy  Kendall,  colour  deep  ; 
Mme.  Darrier,  full  ;  Mrs.  Heale  and  Lord  Alcester. 
Mr.  Boulton,  Torfield,  Eastbourne  (Mr.  Jupp, 
gardener),  came  close  to  the  preceding  for  second 
place  ;  the  best  blooms  here  were  M.  Bahuant, 
Lord  Alcester,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  extra  fine ; 
a  slight  unevenness  was  evident  in  this  exhibit. 
Finer  blooms  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve 
incurved,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile,  Ponsbourne 
Park,  Hereford  (Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener),  was 
first  ;  these  ■n-ere  uniformly  good,  the  best  being, 
perhaps,  John  Doughty,  fine  and  deep  in  colour  ; 
Miss  Haggas,  size  and  colour  good,  and  Baron 
Hirsch,  golden  bronze.  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley 
Manor,  Barnet  (Mr.  Jones,  gardener),  showed 
well  for  second  prize.  Golden  Empre.ss,  extra  in 
size  and  colour,  Violet  Tomlin,  deep  and  full, 
and  Lord  Alcester  being  the  best  blooms.  For 
six  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Jupp  was  first  with 
very  even  flowers  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  fresh  and  clear 
in  colour  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  Coombe  House,  Croydon 
(Mr.  Mills,  gardener),  came  second,  with  blooms 
of  Baron  Hirsch. 


For  eighteen  Japanese  distinct  the  competition 
was  close  between  the  first  and  second,  Mr.  Col- 
lins being  the  winner  by  only  a  few  points,  his 
stand  being  very  uniform  throughout,  but  a  little 
short  of  colour  ;  the  best  blooms  were  ('ol.  W.  P.. 
Smith,  very  full  ;  Col.  Chase,  white  with  a  golilen 
flush;  Sunflower,  of  deep  colour;  Chas.  Davis, 
extra  fine  ;  Mile.  Thiri^'se  Rey,  pure,  and  Mrs. 
Falconer  .lameson.  Mr.  Lees,  who  was  second, 
had  Mrs.  D.  Ward,  after  the  style  of  IVAdorable, 
but  much  finer  than  that  old  variety  ;  Sun- 
Bower,  remarkably  fine  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  extra 
deep  in  colour,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  very 
rich.  With  twelve  distinct  varieties  in  a  very 
full  class,  Mr.  W.  R.  Inglis,  Craigendowie,  Rei- 
gate  Hill  (Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  gardener),  was  well  in 
adv.ance  with  a  strong  exhibit,  the  finest  blooms 
being  Chas.  Davis,  large  and  richly  coloured  ; 
Mile.  Tht^rese  Rey,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  and 
Viviand  Morel,  all  being  particularly  good  and 
very  fresh.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
.Mr.  J.  Watney,  Shermanbury  House,  Reigate 
(Mr.  E.  Tickner,  gardener),  whofe  best  blooms 
were  those  of  Chas.  Shrimpton,  very  full  ; 
Boule  d'Or,  in  good  character,  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Ramsey,  a  distinct  variety.  The  first  prize  ex- 
hibit of  six  .Japanese  blooms  of  one  kind  brought 
prominently  forward  <i.  C.  Schwabe  (a  sport  from 
Edwin  Molyneux),  of  which  half-a-dozen  grand 
and  richly  coloured  flowers  came  from  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, Gatton,  Reigate  (Mr.  Slowgrove,  gardener); 
the  second  award  in  this  class  going  to  Mile. 
Marie  Hoste,  of  which  splendid  flowers  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Morden,  The  Stone  House, 
Reigate  (Mr.  G.  Steer,  gardener).  Other  kinds 
shown  well  in  this  class  comprised  Viviand  Moi-el, 
which  came  next  in  order  of  merit,  A\'alanche  and 
Edwin  Molyneux. 

Some  fine  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  reflexod  (Japanese  included),  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener),  having  a  very  representative 
stand  in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  these  included 
Viviand  Morel,  Ernest  Asmils,  extra  fine,  old  gold 
and  orange  ;  W.  Seward,  of  deep  crimson  colour  ; 
Val  d'Andorre,  very  fresh,  with  Cloth  of  (iold  and 
Charles  Davis,  both  excellent.  Mr.  W.  Jupp, 
who  was  second,  had  C  H.  Simmons,  a  sport 
from  La  Triomphante,  with  pale  lilac  petals, 
distinctly  striped  with  gold  ;  G.  W.  Childs  and 
W.  H.  Atkinson,  both  standing  out  prominently. 
The  eighteen  Anemone  and  Japanese  Anemone 
were  specially  fine,  the  first  i)rize  in  a  keen  com- 
petition being  awarded  to  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Kempsey,  Worcester  (Mr.  J.  Justice,  gardener). 
These  were  in  every  way  first  class,  the  best  being 
John  Bunyan,  a  deep  yellow  ;  Delaware,  with 
extra  fine  guard  petals  ;  .Jeanne  Marty,  large  ; 
Sabine,  of  deep  colour  ;  Fleur  de  Marie.  Mons. 
Pankoncke,  Judge  Benedict,  Mons.  Charles 
Lebocqz,  and  Steur  Dorotlite  Souille  being  also  in 
fine  condition.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  a  close 
second,  but  his  blooms  wanted  a  few  more  days 
to  perfect  them,  the  cushions  not  being  fully  de- 
veloped ;  the  best  here  were  John  Bunyan,  very 
fine  ;  Enterprise,  La  Marguerite,  extra  dark  ;  and 
J.  Thorpe,  Junr.,  a  deep  golden  bloom.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter  was  first  also  for  twelve  pom- 
pon Anemones,  three  blooms  of  each,  showing 
a  fine  lot  of  flowers  ;  the  best  of  these  were  Bessie 
Flight,  Antonius,  Emily  Rowbottom,  and  Aglaia. 
In  the  second  prize  exhil.)it  from  Mis.  Eversfield, 
Denne  Park,  liorsham  (Mr.  Harris,  gardener). 
Calliope,  Mme.  Montels,  and  Miss  Nightingale 
were  the  tinost.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  repeated  his 
success  ^\ith  twelve  pompons,  having  .an  equally 
meritorious  exhibit  ;  the  best  blooms  were  those 
of  Curiosity,  old  gold  and  bronzy  red  ;  Souvenir 
de  Jersey  and  Eynsford  (.iem,  dark  ruby  red. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Amsden,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon 
(Mr.  Knapp,  gardener),  was  second,  his  best  sorts 
being  Prince  of  Orange,  Mme.  Marthe,  and  Mara- 
bout. 

For  twelve  Japanese  Anemone-flowered,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ips- 
wich, was  first  with  an  even  lot  of  blooms,  Sa- 
bine, Nelson,  and  Jeanne  Marty  being  amongst  the 
best.     Mr.  Justice,  who  was  second,  had  another 


good  stand,  Mme.  Lawton  being  noteworthy  as  a 
distinct  mauve-pink  variety.  Although  there 
was  but  one  exhibit  of  twelve  singles,  the  first 
prize  was  most  deservedly  awarded  to  Major 
Collis  Browne,  By  fleet  (Mr.  Carpenter,  gardener). 
This  was  C|uite  a  unique  exhibit  and  specially  at- 
tractive, Miss  Crissey,  Yellow  Jane,  Dolly  Varden, 
and  Purity  all  being  typical  of  the  singles,  a 
class  ncjt  nearly  enough  grown. 

Geoui'.s 

made  a  very  good  disi>lay  in  the  Japanese  sec- 
ti(jn,  but  all  of  the  exhibitors  save  one  still  cling 
to  the  old-fashioned  style,  being  apjmrently 
unable  to  strike  out  a  new  departure.  Mr.  Wells, 
Eailswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  who  won  quite 
easily  in  the  open  class  for  a  group,  had  a  yjleasing 
and  effective  arrangement.  This  group  deserves 
p.articular  mention,  being  decidedly  the  most 
artistically  arranged  of  any  in  the  show.  All  the 
flowers  were  of  first  class  quality  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Many  plants  of  the  new  green  variety 
Ethel  Amsden  were  judiciously  interspersed  with 
such  well-known  kinds  as  Charles  Wells,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  yellow  Japanese,  with 
perfect  flowers,  having  petals  of  rare  substance. 
Other  good  kinds  were  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mile. 
Th^rese  Rey,  Colonel  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  and 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  a  pure  white  with  broad 
petals.  In  this  group  there  was  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  crowding  ;  each  plant  could  be  seen 
down  to  the  pot,  the  growth  being  dwarf  and  the 
foliage  particularly  healthy.  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  who  were  second,  had  more 
colour  effect,  the  arrangement  being  in  the  old 
sloping  style.  The  best  of  the  .Japanese  here 
were  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Avalanche,  Col.  Smith,  and 
Chas.  Davis. 

The  amateur's'  class  for  a  group  brought  out 
several  competitors,  who  also  adopted  the  old 
style,  some  using  tall  plants  with  large  blooms, 
others  dwarfer  ones  with  a  larger  number.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  W.  Rabbits, 
J. P.,  Westwood  House,  Sydenham  (Mr.  H.  Baker, 
gardener),  whose  group  made  a  good  display,  the 
blooms  being  of  superior  (luality,  bronzes,  yellows 
and  whites  predominating.  The  arrangement  was, 
however,  too  formal  and  too  much  crowded.  In 
the  second  prize  group  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  the 
Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  the  numbers  of 
plants  were  considerably  less  and  the  blooms  were 
finer,  tho.se  of  Viviand  Morel.  Col.  Smith  and  W. 
H.  Lincoln  being  the  finest. 

Of  trained  specimens  there  was  only  one  exhibit 
of  first-class  merit,  and  these  were  examples  of 
good  culture  and  supported  by  ties  and  sticks 
rather  than  formally  trained,  such  as  those  who 
exhibit  under  this  head  would  do  well  to  imitate  ; 
the  best  of  these  were  Viviand  Morel,  a  beautiful 
plant,  and  W.  Tricker,  extra  fine,  both  being  in 
profuse  bloom.  Mrs.  (J.  Bundle  and  Barbara  were 
both  excellent  examples  of  the  incurved  section, 
and  so  were  St.  Michael  and  James  Forsyth  of  the 
pompons.  The  fault  in  the  other  classes  where 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor  was  that  of  lateness 
ratherthan  of  "indifferent,  although  formal  culture. 

The  best  of  the  new  varieties  which  were  not 
numeious  were  Clara  Jeal,  a  distinct,  reflexed 
variety  with  broad  petals,  colour  pure  white,  being 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter.  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head, had  Eva  Knowles  (Jap.),  an  improved  W. 
H.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside,  a  reflexed, 
coming  Ijetween  Alma  and  Dr.  Sharp,  a  very  full 
flower,  named  Miss  Florence  Lunn.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons  had  among  others  John  Machar 
(Jap.),  a  dark  W.  H.  Lincoln,  very  full,  and  Globe 
d'Or  (inc. ),  quite  distinct  with  golden  centre  and 
bronzy  outer  petals. 

Of  arrangements  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  for 
effect,  note  should  particularly  be  made  of  the 
first  prize  exhibit  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Aspland,  florist. 
Crystal  Palace,  w  ho  arranged  a  very  effective 
table,  chiefly  of  Lady  Selborne,  white,  and  Source 
d'Or,  bronze-red,  with  Mrs.  Geo.  Glenny,  an  in- 
curved small  yellow  ;  the  centre  was  a  large  bas- 
ket of  a  pink  Japanese  variety— an  artistic  piece 
of  work  ;  all  the  corners  were  pyramids  and  vases, 
gracefully  done  and  in  excellent  taste,  autumnal- 
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tinted  foliage  being  judiciously  used.  A  non- 
competitive group  by  Miss  .Jackson  comprised  a 
lovely  floral  harp  of  bright  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mums, perfect  in  detail  :  .also  a  charming  wreath 
of  white  Chrysanthemums,  Arum  Lilies  and 
Violets,  as  tasteful  an  exhibit  .as  could  well  be 
devised,  considering  its  simplicity  ;  a  bouquet  in 
good  taste  was  also  included.  Misrellaneous  ex- 
hibits comprised  .an  excellent  group  of  decorative 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  with  Chrj'santhe- 
mums,&c.,froni  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  and  another,  chiefly  of  Chrysanthemums,  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  in  which  were  the  newer 
kinds.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  and  Co.,  Hove,  Brighton, 
had  a  new  double  white  Primula,  superior  to  the 
old  double  white. 

A  full  prize  list  \\ill  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

NoVEMRKU  6,  7,  8. 

One  of  the  most  important  Chrysanthemum  shows 
of  the  year  is  that  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
the  second  week  in  November.  The  display  this 
year  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  in  all  classes 
the  competition  was  very  keen. 

The  leading  classes  were  well  filled,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  was  that  open  to  Chrysanthemum 
societies,  a  cla.ss  instituted  a  few  years  ago.     The 
first  prize,  consisting  of  a  challenge  trophy  and 
£10,  was  on  this  occasion  won   by  the  Bromley 
Horticultural  Society,   the  flowers  being  contri- 
buted by  several  well-known   growers.     Amongst 
the    Japanese     varieties     we     noticed     excellent 
blooms  of  Mile.  Ther^se  Rey,  Boule  d'Or,  Viviand 
Morel,   Avalanche,   Eda    Prass,   Sunflower,    and 
Kentish    Yellow,    besides    other    leading    kinds; 
whilst  of  incurved  varieties,  note  may  be  made  of 
\'iolet   Tomlin,     Lucy     Kendal,    ilme.     Darrier, 
Alfred    Salter,    Lord    Alce^ter,    Prince     Alfred, 
Empress  of  India,  Camille  Flammarion,  Princess 
of   Wales,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Hagg.as.     The  second 
prize   went  to   the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety, the  flowers  being  remarkably  fresh,  whilst 
the  St.    Neots    Horticultural  Society  was  third. 
In    the    two    next    classes,    amongst    the   more 
important  in    the    show,  the    prizes   were    valu- 
able,   the    premier    award  in  each  instance  con- 
sisting of  the  Holmes'  Memorial  Challenge  Cup 
and  £10.     One  class  was  for  thirty-six   incurved 
blooms,    and    .a    remarkalily   fine   collection   was 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate, 
Downside,   Leatherhead,   who   was  a    good    first. 
His  flowi  rs  were  fresh,  full,  and  of  true  shape.     A 
very  good  second  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener 
to  Mr.   F.  A.   Bevan,   Trent  Park,   New  Barnet, 
whilst   Mr.    J.   Myers,   g<ardener   to   the   Earl   of 
Sandwich,   Hinchingbrooke,   w.a3   third.      In   the 
class  for  forty-eight  Japanese,  the  first  prize  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  case,  the   premier  award 
was  won   by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Lees  against  ten  competi- 
tors.    The  flowers  were  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
show.     A  very  good  second  was  Mr.  \V.  Mease, 
whose  flower-  were  smaller,  but  remarkably  fresh  ; 
the  third  privj  going  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  Clare- 
mont,    Taun'in.      There   w.as    very  sharp    com- 
petition for  twelve  .Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  H.  .J. 
Jones,   Ryecroft   Nursery,   Hither    Green    Lane, 
oS'ering  a  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  as  part  of 
the  first  prizs.     The   premier  blooms  came  from 
Mr.    \V.     Messenger,    gardener    to    Mr.     R.     H. 
Berners,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich,  particularly 
fine    being    the    flowers    of    Viviand    Morel,   E. 
Molyneux,  Sunflower,   Chas.    Davis,   C.   Shrimp- 
ton,  F.  Davis,  and  G.  C.  Schwabe ;    the  second 
prize     going     to     Mr.    A.    Sturt,     gardener     to 
Mr.    N.    L.    Cohen,    Englefield    (ireen,    Surrey. 
Twenty-four  very  good  incurved   blooms,   in   the 
class  for  these,  were  put  up  by  Mr.  G.  King,  gar- 
dener to   .\Ir.   M.   Jenks,  Canons  Park,  Edgware, 
who  wai  placed  first.     Those  of  P.rookleigh  Gem, 
Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Prince  iVlfred,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Refulgence,  Miss  Haggas  and  Miss  M.  F.  Min- 
stral  wera  excellent  ;  whilst  a  good  second  was 
Mr.  Thos.  Robiii.^on,  g.ardener  to  Mr.  \V.  Laurence, 
J. P.,  Elefijld  House,  Maidstone.     In  the  class  for 


twelve  incurved  there  were  about  fifteen  competi- 
tors, the  finest  flowers  coming  from  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  Leather- 
head.  The  blooms  were  very  fresh  and  fine  in 
form,  especially  those  of  Baron  Hirsch,  the  Queen 
family,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant  and 
John  Doughty.     Mr.  B.  Calvert  was  second. 

There  was  remarkably  keen  competition  in  the 
classes  for  six  flowers  of  any  one  variety.  For 
this  number  of  a  white-flowered  kind  Mr. 
Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  (i.  W.  Wright-Ingle, 
Wood  House,  North  Finchley,  wa.s  first,  showing 
the  variety  Avalanche  in  great  be.autj- ;  Mr.  B. 
Calvert  second,  with  htanstead  White.  There  were 
nearly  twenty  competitors.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  any  other  kind  than  white  seventeen  com- 
peted, the  tirst  prize  again  going  to  Mr.  Sandford, 
who  showed  C.  Davis,  a  full,  informal  flower,  apri- 
cot orange  in  colour  ;  Mr.  Mease  second  with  Sun- 
flower. For  the  same  number  of  incurved  blooms, 
one  variety,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile,  Hertford,  for  fine 
blooms  of  Queen  of  England  :  Mr.  B.  Calvert 
second  with  Miss  Haggas,  and  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gar- 
dener to  Miss  Wayburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet, 
third  with  Golden  Empress.  That  important 
class,  the  Japanese  incurved,  was  well  provided 
for,  and  the  first  prize  for  six  went  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Driver,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Davies,  Bridgend  House, 
.Stonehaven,  the  kinds  shown  being  Stanstead 
White,  Waban,  Robert  Owen,  E.  Molyneux, 
Thunberg,  and  Lord  Brooke.  Mr.  B.  Calvert 
was  second,  he  showing  the  white  Louis  Boehmer 
well.  For  the  same  number  of  the  hirsute  or 
hairy  section  there  was  only  one  competitor.  In 
time,  however,  this  class  will  get  more  popular,  as 
there  are  several  beautiful  varieties  in  it.  Mr.  P. 
Plumb,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Beer,  Biskra,  Lang- 
ley  Park,  Watford,  was  accorded  first  place.  He 
showed  the  white  Louis  Boehmer,  the  delicate 
bronzy,  very  hairy-petalled  Hairy  Wonder,  and 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  Such  sections  as  the  .Ja- 
panese Anemone  were  well  filled.  The  first  prize 
for  twelve  blooms  went  to  Mr  W.  Skeggs,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  A.  Moseley,  West  Lodge,  Barnet,  the 
varieties  being  in  fine  character,  and  includ- 
ing M.  Pankoncke,  Mme.  Lawton,  Jeanne 
Marty,  Nelson,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sn'ur  Doro- 
thte  Souille,  John  Buny.an,  M.  Dupanloup 
and  Sabine,  whilst  the  second  award  went  to  Mr. 
K.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich. 
A  charming  class  is  the  Anemone-pompon,  twelve 
fine  flowers  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Myers,  who  was 
placed  first.  Very  beautiful  were  tlie  neat,  dis- 
tinctly coloured  blooms  of  Francis  Boyce,  Mr. 
Astie,  Calliope,  Magenta  King,  Mme.  Chalonge, 
Marguerite  de  Coi,  Mme  Sentir  and  Antonius. 
Mr  VV.  Aldridge,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Lacey, 
Palmer's  Green,  was  second.  For  years,  we  believe, 
the  first  prize-winner  in  the  class  for  twelve  Large 
Anemone  blooms  has  been  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Hadley  Lodge,  Barnet,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  he  was  well  to  the  front 
with  fine  blooms  of  Mile.  Nathalie  Brun,  Lady 
Marg.aret,  Thorpe  Junr.,  Grande  Alveole,  Gladys 
.Spaulding,  Miss  Margaret,  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  Cin- 
cinnati, Gluck,  Delaware,  Mrs.  .Judge  Benedict 
and  Lumiere  d'Argent.  Mr.  W.  Skeggs  w<as 
second  and  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  third.  For  twenty- 
four  large-flowered  Anemones,  Mr.  W.  Skeggs 
was  first  .and  Mr.  .John  Milnca',  gardener  to  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Higgs,  Willenhall  Park,  Barnet,  was  second. 
The  best  twelve  tingle-flowered  varieties  were 
those  from  Mr.  .J.  Agate,  Havant ;  -Mr.  W.  Wells, 
second. 

We  may  mention  that  amongst  other  jjrize 
winning  exhibitors  in  the  cut-flower  classes  were 
Messrs.  A.  Holmes,  Gosport;  Henry  Love,  San- 
down,  Isle  of  Wight;  .J.  Horril,  Hav.ant,  Hants; 
A.  Stammeis,  Maldon,  Essex;  Mr.  F.  Bingham, 
Stoke  Xewington,  N. ;  E.  Easey,  E.  Tickner,  E. 
Smith,  T.  L.  Turk,  and  .J.  S.  Riddington.  In  some 
instances  these  competed  in  tlie  amateur  classes, 
but  w.ant  of  space  prevents  individual  mention  of 
classes  or  blooms. 

Table  decorations  and  various  arrangements 
were  disijlayed  in  one  of  the  galleries.  They  were 
even  finer  thai}  usual  and  the  prizes  were  well  I 


competed  for.  The  chief  one  was  that  offered  by 
the  president.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  for  a  bold 
arrangement  of  cut  blooms,  this  award  being  well 
won  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nur-sery, 
Lewisham.  It  was  a  splendid  exhibit,  the  flowers 
arranged  in  tall  vases,  and  excellent  taste  was 
used  in  contrasting  the  colours.  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  t'amberwell,  also  had  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibit and  was  placed  second.  For  a  table  of 
wreaths  and  sprays,  Mr.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
was  first  in  a  good  contest,  the  second  prize  going 
to  Messers.  Perkins  .and  Sons,  Coventry  ;  whilst 
for  two  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  Mr.  A. 
Meriden,  The  <  lardens,  Camberwell  House, 
Camberwell,  was  first.  An  exquisite  bouquet  of 
autumn  foliage  and  berries  won  the  first  prizo 
for  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Romford.  We  must  not  forget 
to  note  the  first  prize  three  stands  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowers  from  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate, 
which  were  amongst  the  finest  in  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  was  first  for  two  posies  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  of  great  note.  There 
is  little  competition  now  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
these.  For  six  trained  examples,  Mr.  W.  Davej-, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine,  Cedar  House,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  was  first ;  indeed,  the  chief  honours  in 
the  entire  division  were  shared  by  this  exhibitor 
and  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay, 
Ley ton. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
Mr.  Wells,  Major  (.'oUis-Browne,  and  several  other 
private  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  offered 
special  prizes,  for  which  there  was  in  nearly  every 
case  a  keen  competition. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  were  not  very 
numerous.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of 
Chrys.anthemuras  representing  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Mr  Wells  also  had  a  good  group  (silver- 
gilt  medal).  Messrs.  ( '.innell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  large  display  of  zonal  Pekargoniums  in  great 
v.ariety,  Cannas,  specially  good  being  the  led  and 
yellow  Queen  Charlotte,  and  all  the  best  Chrysan- 
themums, comprising  many  remarkablj'  promis- 
ing seedlings  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  (Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  many  promising  new 
varieties,  which  from  want  of  space  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate.  A  silver-gilt  medal  went  to  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Uiiper  HoUoway,  for  a 
group  of  Cattley.as,  Cannas,  He.aths,  and  other 
indoor  flowers.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  an  excellent 
displav  of  new  varieties  of  Chrys.anthemums  ;  Mr. 
T.  S.'Ware,  Tottenham,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Asters  ;  whilst  Chrysanthemums  also  came  from 
Messrs.  Clibran,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  Orchids 
and  indoor  jjlants  (silver  medal)  ;  Mr.  A. 
Meriden,  Camberwell,  sent  a  group  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  (bronze  medal),  and  Mr.  Pike,  South 
Acton,  Carnation  Uriah  Pike. 

Fruit  .and  Veget.vbles. 

There  was  only  a  limited  competition  in  the 
A|iple  and  Pear  classes,  but  in  the  Grape  classes 
the  competition  w.as  strong,  and  some  line  fruit 
was  staged,  the  Muscats  being  well  finished, 
Gros  Coknan  also  being  shown  well.  Vegetiibles 
were  also  staged  in  less  numbers  than  usual. 
Only  three  lots  of  Potatoeswere  staged  ;  whereas 
last'year  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  exhibitors 
in  this  class.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  only 
two  lots  were  staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  R. 
Potter,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing,  Sevenoaks— Cox's 
Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Baiftnann's  Red  Reinette, 
and  Mother  Apple  being  noticeable  for  their  size 
and  finish.  Mr.  R  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  was  second  with  smaller  examples.  For 
six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  Mr.  A.  Axell, 
Whitehall,  Sittin^bourne,  was  an  easy  fir,st  with 
very  line  Pea^good's  Nonsuch,  Gloria  Mundi,  Glory 
of  England,  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  second,  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
his  best  dishes  being  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bis- 
marck .and  Tower  of  (ilamis.     For  six  dishes  of 
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dessert  Pears,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  (iunton  Park,  Nor- 
wich, took  the  first  prize  with  fine  sain]>les  of 
Dojenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  Einile  d'Heyst, 
Duchess,  Marie  Louise  and  Mario  Louise  d'l'ccle  ; 
second,  Mr.  Potter,  with  good  fruits,  but  not  sowell 
finished,  his  best  dish  being  Beurr^  Baltet  pere. 
In  the  class  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Bury,Fewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  who  had  very  heavy,  well-shouldered 
bunches  of  splendid  colour  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Har- 
man,  Newnham  Paddox,  Lutterworth,  whose 
bunches  werelighter,  buttheberriesnotsofine.  For 
three  bunches  of  any  black  except  firos  Colman, 
Ml'.  Griffin  was  first  with  very  good  Alicante, 
grandly  coloured  large  berries  and  good-shaped 
bunches  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bury,  Forest  Hill,  with 
heavier  bunches,  but  smaller  berries.  For 
three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Mr.  J. 
Bury  was  first,  having  finely  coloured  berries 
of  large  size,  the  bunches  of  nice  shape.  A  very 
close  second  was  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  Brods- 
worth  Hall,  Doncaster,  the  bunches  being  a  little 
smaller.  There  were  only  three  collections  of 
twelve  dishes  of  Potatoes.  '  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  was  first  with  good  examples,  his 
best  dishes  being  Wrangler,  a  new  dark-skinned 
seedling  ;  (ienuine,  a  nice  clean-looking  tuber, 
a  seedling  from  Early  Puritan  ;  Preference,  also 
new,  with  good  examples  of  other  well-known 
kinds.  For  six  dishes,  Mr.  Waite,  Glenhurst, 
Esher,  was  first,  his  best  being  Supreme,  Bounti- 
ful and  Windsor  Castle  ;  second.  Mr.  Ross,  with 
several  seedlings,  his  dish  of  Rising  Star  being 
very  good.  For  a  col  lection  of  vegeta  liles,  nine  dishes, 
grown  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  seeds,  there  were 
fewer  competitors  than  usual,  only  five  lots  being 
staged.  Mr.  Waite  was  a  good  first,  having  grand 
Intermediate  Carrots,  very  fine  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Satisfaction  Pota- 
toes, good  Turnips,  Celery  and  Parsnips.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Henstridge,  Blandford,  was  a  close 
second,  having  a  nice  dish  of  Duke  of  Albany 
Peas,  very  fine  Sulham  Pink  Celery,  rather 
large  Mammoth  Giant  Cauliflower,  and  good 
Onions.  For  Messrs.  Cannell's  prize  for  nine 
dishes  there  was  onlyone  exhibitor,  Mr.  Lye  having 
a  very  good  lot,  his  best  dishes  being  Matchless 
Sprouts,  Mammoth  Leek,  Model  Turnips,  Victory 
Potato,  Perfection  Tomatoes  and  Best  of  All  Beet. 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  staged  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes,  nice  looking  tubers  of  medium 
giz3.  Among  the  best  were  Windsor  Castle,  one 
of  the  best  cooking  varieties  sent  out  of  late 
years  ;  Reading  Russet,  White  Kidney,  Match- 
less, Perfection,  after  the  old  Paterson's  Victoria, 
and  of  splendid  table  quality  ;  Triumph,  similar 
to  Magnum  Bonum,  from  which  it  was  raised  ; 
Abundance,  Satisfaction,  Reading  Hero,  Master- 
piece, &c.  The  varieties  were  said  to  be  of  great 
value  owing  to  their  freedom  from  disease,  cook- 
ing qualities  being  considered  at  the  same  time 
silver-gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  100 
distinct  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  fruits 
of  Emperor  Alexander,  Warners  King,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  The  Queen,  Bis- 
marck, Lord  Derby,  Golden  Spire,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Heston  Favourite,  and  Egremont  Russet  were 
very  fine  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Cutbush  had  a 
small,  but  good  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
front  of  a  large  plant  group  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
E.  T.  Holden,  Rhyl,  N.  Wales,  sent  a  nice  lot  of 
Mere  de  Menage  A)iples,  some  twenty-five  dishes 
being  staged,  the  fruits  highly  coloured,  and, 
though  not  large,  of  good  shape  and  sound.  Mr. 
T.  Empson,  Ampthill  House,  Beds,  staged 
Carrots  similar  as  regards  size  and  shape  to  those 
shown  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  recently,  but  not 
equal  in  colour  (bronze  medal  |.  Mr.  Godfrey  sent 
three  huge  bunches  of  Barbarossa  Grapes,  but  of 
no  merit  as  regards  quality,  the  berries  being  small 
and  not  well  coloured. 


singularly  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  lowest 
readings  in  the  thermometer  screen  being  'f2^,  .">4 
and  ')S°.  Indeed,  these  three  nights  were  all 
warmer  than  any  of  which  I  have  here  any  record  for 
November.  All  the  days  of  the  past  week  having 
been  very  warm,  as  well  as  most  of  the  nights,  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  is  consequently  high 
for  the  season.  At  2  feet  deep  it  is  i\  and  at  1 
foot  deep  as  much  as  7'  warmer  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year.  For  more  than  a  fortnight  there 
have  been  only  two  days  without  rain,  the  total 
measurement  for  this  wet  period  amounting  to  H 
inches.  On  Sunday  the  sun  shone  brightly  for 
about  ri)s  hours,  and  on  Tuesday  for  over  7  hours. 
—  E.  M.",  Berkham-ited. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— Thursday  in 

last  week  was  the  warmest  day  I  have  yet  recorded 
here  in  November,  the  temperature  in  .sh.ade  ris- 
ing in  the  warmest  part  of  tlie  day  to  62=.  The 
nights  preceding  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  were  also 


'Violet  Marie  Louise.— I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  Violet  blooms  (Marie  Louise)  from  plants 
that  have  bloomed  since  early  August  under  the 
treatment  I  detailed  in  The  G.\kden-  in  the  spring. 
I  hope  to  have  even  better  flowers  shortly,  as  the 
plants  have  received  somewhat  of  a  check  through 
the  recent  removal  to  the  pits. — tJoHN  Riibekts, 
The  Oanhn.'.  Tan-i/hu/rh,  R.S.O.,  X.   H'n/.v. 

*»*  Remarkably  fine  flowers  for  so  early  in  the 
season. — Et>. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selborne. — Pos- 
sessed of  many  admirable  qualities  for  home  de- 
coration this  variety  is  now  quite  useless  as  a  cut 
flower  for  market.  In  1893  thousands  of  bunches 
of  it  were  never  sold  at  all.  Many  growers  here- 
abouts grew  it  in  quantity,  and  of  coarse  the 
result  was  ruinous.  There  is  a  softness  in  the 
florets  which  tells  heavily  against  it  when  packed 
a  few  hours.  It  does  not  keep  M'ell  after  being 
cut,  so  much  so  that  the  shopkeepers  refuse  it. — 
E.  J.,  HaiDpton. 

Chrysanthemum  Phoebus.  —  This  variety 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular 
of  the  yellows  for  market.  It  is  bright  and  decided 
in  tone,  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the 
market  trade.  The  predominant  colour  is  rich 
orange-yellow,  the  whole  flower  being  lit  up,  as  it 
were,  by  a  flush  of  Gaillardia  crimson  at  the 
base  of  the  florets.  This  shade  is  more  conspicuous 
while  the  flowers  are  developing.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  erect  and  very  compact,  and  this 
season  the  plants  have  grown  about  6  feet  high. 
This  variety  is  being  largely  grown  and  promises 
to  take  a  prominent  position. 

Salvia  splendens  in  the  open  air. — In 
some  places  this  answers  well  in  the  open  air  and 
gives  a  brilliant  effect  through  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Two  enormous  beds  of  it  seen  at  Clive- 
den during  the  last  days  of  October  were  wonder- 
fully brilliant.  They  were  situated  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  flower  garden,  where 
only  plants  of  special  brightness  would  produce 
an  effect  visible  from  the  terrace.  The  Salvia 
certainly  looked  admirable,  and  its  blooming  had 
been  greatly  prolonged  by  the  mild  open  weather. 
Most  of  the  plants  were  of  the  dwarf  form  known 
as  compacta,  which  is  the  most  useful  for  out- 
side, the  older  form  growing  very  tall  in  good  soil, 
.and  being  liable  to  injury  from  strong  winds. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — I  send  you  a  sprig 
or  two  of  the  above  taken  from  a  small  plant  that 
has  been  flowering  since  the  beginning  of  August. 
My  employer  got  it  from  a  gentleman  wlio  had  it 
growing  and  flowering  in  his  garden  at  Kilmun,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  I  lifted  it  from  the  open 
ground  there  last  year  in  the  month  of  October, 
took  it  home  and  potted  it,  i)lacing  it  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  March 
it  was  set  in  the  open  air  where  it  still  remains. 
The  flowers  are  not  so  large  nor  so  plentiful  as 
earlier  in  the  season,  but,  as  "  T. "  remarks  in  his 
note  in  The  Garden  of  the  3rd  inst.,  "  they  are 
very  beautiful.'' — P.  M.  M.,  7'ht  Gardtn.-i,  Gar- 
t/inylf,  X.Jl. 

Lilium   candidum    in    November. — I  was 

1  not  a  little  surprised  quite  recently  in  passing 


through  Covent  Garden  to  notice  some  plants  of 
the  above  Lily  in  flower.  The  examples  in  ques- 
tion were,  however,  very  poor.  Small  plants  in 
.")-inch  pots  and  about  2  feet  high  with  three  or 
four  blossoms  rendered  it  clear  that  the  unnatural 
treatment  was  by  no  means  favourable.  .Judging 
by  the  loss  of  height,  the  few  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  thin,  straw-like  leafless  stems,  the  bulbs  must 
have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  well  into  the  sum- 
mer and  then  potted.  Surely  no  good  or  useful 
end  can  be  served  by  such  practices  when  we 
have  the  beautiful  white  varieties  of  L.  speciosutn 
flowering  naturally  at  the  same  time,  to  say  no- 
thing of  endless  supplies  of  Eucharis  now  upon 
the  market,  and  Chrysanthemums  almost  by  the 
ton  and  in  almost  every  shade  ;  while  in  less 
numbers  are  Arum  Lilies,  Roses,  Carnations, 
CJardenias,  Tuberoses,  and  such  like,  with  the 
supplies  of  early  batches  of  forced  Lilac  and 
Roman  Hyacinths  increasing  daily.  Enough 
surely  without  spoiling  this  beautiful  Lily. — E.  J. 
Ornithogalum  arabicum. — I  had  some  bulbs 
of  this  which  for  five  years  behaved  as  described  by 
"A.  H."  They  simply  remained  dormant.  Last 
year  I  jjut  the  pots,  together  with  some  contain- 
ing Freesiis,  on  the  cemented  front  of  my  stables 
facing  due  south.  I  placed  a  frame  over  them 
and  shut  it  up  tight,  allowing  no  rain  to  get  ir. 
This  gave  them  a  thorough  baking.  They  were 
repotted,  and  every  one  flowered.  Freesias  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  in  this  climate.  I  now 
grow  them  in  frames,  which  I  protect  on  the  out- 
side with  any  frost-resisting  material,  and  cover 
the  glass  with  four  straw  mats.  The  year  before 
last  I  took  all  the  large  bulbs  for  my  pot  work 
and  replanted  tie  smaller  ones  in  the  frame.  I 
had  Freesias  in  bloom  from  December  to  April  in 
pots,  and  then  I  cut  (ISO  spikes  of  bloom  out  of  a 
frame  6  feet  by  4  feet.  I  believe  that  the  Star  cf 
Bethlehem  planted  in  the  open  ground  would  do 
equally  as  well  as  the  Freesias  if  treated  similarl}-. 
Let  the  bulbs  bloom  and  tlie  down  naturally, 
then  put  on  the  glass  and  let  them  get  baked. 
In  Septem'oer  take  them  up,  re-make  the  bed  and 
plant  them  again.  These  bulbs,  like  the  Freesias, 
come  from  countries  where  the  sun  grills  day 
after  day  for  months,  and  in  our  damp  climate 
they  require  an  artificial  imitation  of  their  home 
if  we  are  to  ha%'e  flowers.  If  "A.  H.'  has  no 
brick  or  cemented  place  handy,  let  him  put 
boards,  bricks,  or  empty  pots  under  the  pots 
containing  the  liulbs,  for  if  on  the  earth  or  coal 
ashes  even,  the  pots  will  suck  up  enough  moisture 
in  this  climate  to  damage  the  ripening. — J.  Whit. 
WORTH  Shaw.    

Obituary. 


Mr.  Henry  Sibray. — We  announce  with  re- 
gret the  death,  on  Oct.  24,  at  the  age  of  57,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Sibray,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Sibray,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 
When  only  a  lad  he  joined  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co.,  and  devoted  much  pains- 
taking attention  to  the  interests  of  the  firm.  A 
few  years  later  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  and  subsequently 
when  his  father-in-law  retired  from  the  business, 
took  his  place  as  a  partner  in  the  concern.  He 
leaves  one  son,  Mr.  E.  E.  Sibray. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  next 

meeting  of  this  society,  which  takes  place  in  the 
Drill  H7dl,  .Tames  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th,  special  prizes 
are  offered  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  large  show 
of  these  flowers  is  anticipated.  At  3  p.m.  a  lec- 
ture on  Chrysanthemums  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea,  F. R.H.S. 


Names  of  fruit.—.!.  J.  Binds. — 1,  impossible 
to  uame  ;  2,  Bcurre  Bosc. T.  IT.— Old  Nonpareil. 

Names  of  plants. — R.  L.  JT.— Schizostylis  coc- 

cinca. J.  ('.  ./'!/"  .-■. — Yourp'.ant  is  Oncidium  Kra- 

merianum,  not  O.  Papilio. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natvre."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


MARKET    GRAPES. 

AViTH  oue  exception  I  have  never  known  so  bad 
a  summer  for  this  fruit,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  market  Grapes  generally  are  by  no  means 
up  to  average  quality.  Slany  of  the  samples, 
indeed,  brought  into  Covent  Garden  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  of  inferior  ijuality,  being  badly 
coloured  and  with  very  little  liloom  on  the 
berries.  The  very  finest  fruit  will  realise  two 
shillings  per  pound,  because  there  is  com- 
paratively little  of  it,  but  for  a  large  pro- 
portion not  more  than  sixpence  per  pound  can 
be  obtained.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
house  of  Muscats  is  being  cleared  ofl"  at  that 
price.  The  quality,  of  course,  is  poor,  but  a  few 
years  ago  one  would  never  have  thought  that 
even  a  very  inferior  Muscat  would  be  sold  at  that 
price.  It  is  only  where  the  Vines  have  been 
thoroughly  well  managed  that  results  this  year 
are  in  any  way  satisfactory.  Early  in  the  season 
mildew  made  its  appearance,  and  where  it  was 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  it  seemed  impossible 
to  stamp  it  out.  In  many  cases  the  crop  was 
wholly  or  partially  ruined  before  stoning  time 
arrived.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Black  Hamburyh,  instances  coming  under 
my  notice  where  the  crop  was  cut  in  a  green 
state  and  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  There 
appears  to  have  been  something  exceptionally 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  mildew  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Strong  heat  with 
drying  winds,  followed  by  a  period  of  damp,  sun- 
less weather,  are  just  the  cf)nditions  that  favour 
this  pest.  During  July  and  August  the  amount 
of  sun.shine  was  very  much  below  the  average, 
and  unless  fire-heat  was  applied  during  that 
period  the  Vines  at  times  came  to  a  standstill. 
Good  Grapes  can  nev§r  be  grown  when  such 
checks  occur  during  the  summer  season,  more 
especially  when  the  berries  are  swelling. 

Grape  culture  for  market  has    undergone  a 
great  change  diu-ing  the  last  few  years.     Some 
of  the  large  Lfmdon  growers  conceived  the  idea 
of  competing  with  the  foreigner  by  producing 
Grapes   on    a   large   scale.     They  thought  that 
glass   and  wood  being  so   much   cheaper  than 
was  the   case  a  few  years   ago,  large  areas  of 
ground   might   be  covered  at   an    outlay   that 
would  allow  (if  a  fair  profit  even  at  prices  con- 
siderably  lower   than   had    been    hitherto  ob- 
tained     "  Even   should   the   market  price  for 
Haraburghs   drop   to    Is.  per   lb  ,  I  can  make 
their  culture  pay  on  such  a  large  .scale,"  saM  one 
well-known  grower.     There  were  to  be  no  Vine 
borders  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
the  houses  were  to  be  erected  on  land  naturally 
favourable,   which  was  to  be  well  stirred  and 
manured    with    liberal  dressings   as   might  be 
recjuired    later    on.     There    can   be   no   doubt 
that     the     pioneers     in    this    form    of   Grape 
culture     realised    good     profits,     as     although 
much   of   the   fruit   thus   produced    was    only 
seconH-rate,    the   price   remained    fairly   good. 
But  this  happy  state  of  aHFairs  did  not  last  long; 
every  year  witnessed  the    erection    of  a  large 
extent   of  glass  to  be   eventually  given   up  to 
this     fruit.      One     thing     the     originators     of 
this    new    departure     in    Grajje     culture     did 
not  reckon  on,  and  that  was   its  being  taken 


up  by  people  outside  the  trade.  Exaggerated 
reports  of  great  profits  induced  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  to  embark  in  market  work, 
and  it  seemed  easy  to  put  up  a  glass  house 
or  two,  plant  them  with  Vines,  and  derive  a 
nice  annual  income  fi-om  the  proceeds.  In  this 
way  landed  proprietors,  farmers,  builders,  re- 
tired military  men,  etc.,  became  market  growers, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  the  money  in  their  pockets  that  they  have 
spent  in  this  wa.>'.  In  the  Channel  Islands  this 
kind  of  thing  has  been  done  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  round  Loudon,  so  that  one  cannot 
wonder  that  the  price  of  Grapes  has  dropped 
far  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  those  who 
commenced  what  might  be  termed  Grape  cul- 
ture for  the  million.  I  saw  some  Hamburghs 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  a  few  days  ago  at  Od. 
per  lb.  which  ten  years  ago  would  have  easily 
made  2s.  per  lb.  Even  this  very  low  figure  is 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  the  ordinary 
price  for  Hamburghs  being  about  7d.  per  lb. 
Deduct  from  this  rather  more  than  2d.  i)er  lb. 
for  expenses,  and  it  may  well  be  asked,  c.*n  any- 
thing remain  for  the  grower  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time  a  much  greater  percentage  of  inferior  fruit 
is  brought  into  the  London  markets  than  was 
the  case  before  the  culture  of  this  fruit  was 
taken  up  by  men  who  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence. In  former  days,  only  men  brought  up  to 
the  trade,  or  who  had  made  their  mark  in 
private  gardens,  were  engaged  in  market  culture. 
They  took  great  pains  in  the  making  of  the 
borders,  and  their  great  object  was  to  produce 
fruit  of  good  quality.  Not  having  such  a  large 
area  of  glass  to  care  for,  they  hail  their  work 
well  in  hand  and  the  Vines  got  every  needful 
attention.  The  great  point  with  the  Grape 
growers  of  twenty  years  ago  was  quality  in  con- 
junction with  heavy  crops,  and  as  a  rule  the  two 
go  together.  In  the  new  era  of  Grape  culture 
the  object  has  been  rather  to  produce  fruit  of 
medium  quality  at  a  less  expenditure  and  on  a 
verj'  large  scale.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  fruit 
was  to  more  than  compensate  for  lower  prices. 
To  my  certain  knowledge  there  have  been  woeful 
disapijointments,  and  in  some  cases  not  one  penny 
beyond  the  working  expenses  has  been  taken. 
My  impression  is  tliat  the  men  who  have  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds  are  now  likely  to  fare 
best.  The  man  who  has  the  skill,  is  his  own 
grower,  takes  a  working  part  in  the  affair,  and 
who  can  grow  his  fruit  iu  the  best  form  has  the 
best  chance  in  these  times  of  severe  competition. 
J.  C.  B. 

Nectarine  Peach. — At  Barham  Court  this 
Peach  is  highly  thought  of  by  Mr.  Woodward. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  fruit  gathered  from 
west  walls  was  really  good  in  flavour  and  well 
coloured,  although  the  season  has  not  been 
the  best  for  out-of-door  Peaches.  Those  who  re- 
()uire  good  late  Peaches  would  do  well  to  plant 
this  one  against  a  west  wall. — E.  M. 

Apple  Stoke  Edith  Pippin.— This  hand- 
some and  richly  flavoured  variety  is  not  so  much 
known  outside  the  county  of  Hereford  as  it  de- 
serves. The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
good  King  of  the  Pijipins,  and  beautifully  striped 
with  red  on  the  exposed  side.  The  flavour  is  not 
e([ual  to  that  of  some  of  our  choicest  dessert  kinds, 
but  is  equal  to  many  and  superior  to  ochers  that 
are  well  known.  I  think  it  would  prove  a  useful 
market  Apple,  as  old  standard  trees  and  young 
bushes  crop  well  as  a  rule,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit  would  commend  it  to  buyers. — G.  C. 

Apple  American  Mother. — I  question  if  any 

Apple  equals  this  in   sweetness,  the  flavour  and 

perfume  of  ripe  fruit  being  particularly  pleasing 

I  and  highly  appreciated  by  both  old  and  young. 


In  Herefordshire  it  crops  fairly  well  and  puts  on 
a  high  colour.  I  have  here  a  quantity  of  bush 
trees  that  have  been  planted  over  ten  years,  and 
in  all  seasons,  good  or  bad,  I  have  had  moderate 
crops  of  delicious  Apples  that  have  kept  well  to 
the  end  of  November.  On  cold  soils  I  should 
think  it  would  not  answer  so  well,  but  the  (luality 
is  so  good,  that  a  place  on  the  wall  might  profit- 
ably be  provided  for  it. — G.  C. 

Plum  "Washington  on  south  walls.— The 
idea  that  this  Plum  does  not  succeed  on  a  south 
wall  is  a  mi.stake.  Here  it  never  misses  a  crop, 
and  the  fruits  are  always  of  high  quality  from  this 
aspect.  Grown  on  east  or  north  walls  it  is  not 
nearly  so  good  in  flavour,  though  it  crops  well. 
I  consider  this  and  Jefferson's  to  be  the  surest  and 
best  bearing  dessert  Plums  amongst  the  eight 
kinds  I  have  growing  on  a  south  wall.  Jefferson's 
is  also  good  from  trees  grown  on  an  eastern 
aspect,  but  Washington  growing  alongside  is 
rarely  up  to  dessert  i[uality.  Locality  lias  much 
to  do  with  this.— J.  C.  T. 

Pear  Beurre  Hardy. — Probably  this  Pear 
never  cropped  so  well  or  was  of  such  delicious 
flavour  as  this  year.  All  trees,  young  and  old, 
have  borne  splendid  crops  of  clean  and  handsome 
fruit,  and,  in  spite  of  the  glutted  markets,  have 
realised  very  fair  prices.  1  have  sold  a  consider- 
able quantity  at  different  times  this  season  that 
have  fetched  from  lis.  to  14s.  per  cwt.,  which  I 
think  is  very  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered 
how  great  the  crop  has  been  throughout  the 
country.  For  home  consumption  no  Pear  up  to 
present  date  (October  20)  has  been  equal  to,  or  so 
much  appreciated  as  Beurre  Hardy,  my  employer 
stating  that  it  is  the  only  really  first-class  Pear 
that  he  has  tasted  this  3-ear.— G.  C. 

Pear  Dr.  Alphand.— This  comparatively  new 
Pear  is  said  to  be  good  enough  for  dessert  in  some 
localities.  Here,  however,  even  from  a  west  wall 
it  certainly  is  not  up  to  that  standard,  but  for 
stewing  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  sort  I 
know.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  sometimes  enor- 
mous, irregular  in  outline,  and  tapering  towards 
the  stalk.  Unlike  Uvedale's,  Catillao,  and  other 
stewing  kinds,  it  makes  rather  slim  wood,  but 
plenty  of  it,  the  same  being  thickly  studded  with 
fruit-buds.  This  is  noticeable  on  trees  even  iu 
quite  a  young  state.  It  hangs  late  on  the  trees, 
and  will  keep  cpiite  sound  until  May  or  even 
June.  Anyone  contemplating  planting  stewing 
Pears  on  walls  ought  certainly  to  include  a  tree 
of  Dr.  Alphand.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  grown  here 
on  a  warm  south  wall  is  too  good  for  stewing, 
and  is  used  for  dessert  when  first-class  varieties 
are  past.— J.  Crawford. 

The  best  late  Gooseberry.- Some  little  time 
since  Mr.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey,  in  commenting 
on  the  best  late  Gooseberries,  mentioned  the  old 
Red  Warrington  as  being  hard  to  beat  for  hang- 
ing late.  My  experience  is  the  same.  It  will 
hang  on  the  bushes  long  after  many  of  the  thicker 
skinned  so-called  late  sorts  have  split  and  become 
(juite  soft  and  almost  tasteless.  I  have  known 
Warrington  in  an  old  garden  in  the  eastern 
counties,  planted  behind  a  north  wall  and  duly 
netted  over,  remain  in  eatable  condition  well 
into  September.  It  seldom  splits,  and  although 
through  age  the  fruit  sometimes  assumes  _  a 
blackish  ajipearance,  it  generally  retains  its 
flavour  till  the  last.— J.  C. 

Liquid  manure  for  Damsons.- There  is  a 
mistaken  impression  that  Damsons  will  thrive  in 
any  high  and  dry  position,  or  in  any  hedgerow  or 
bank.  The  Damson  is  certainly  sometimes  seen 
succeeding  wonderfully  well  in  a  hedgerow,  but 
when  this  is  the  case  the  soil  is  both  rich  and  deep 
and  the  roots  within  reach  of  an  ample  supply  of 
moisture.  I  have  seen  many  Damson  trees  mak- 
ing a  very  scrubby  growth,  consequently  bearing 
but  little  fruit  ;  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  poverty-stricken  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  As  long  as  the  soil  or  site  the 
trees  are  growing  in  is  well  drained,  there  are  but 
few  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees  more  partial  to 
moisture.  This  I  do  not  think  is  sufficiently 
1  recognised  by  planters.     To  show  the  great  benefit 
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of  keeping  the  soil  in  which  Damsons  are  growing 
in  a  hiL'h  state  of  fertility,  a  large  farmer  and 
grower  not  far  from  where  I  reside  has  made  it  a 
practice  for  several  years  past  to  pour  the  drain- 
age of  the  fold-yard  about  the  roots  of  the  trees 
at  intervals  throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
result  is  that  he  secures  annually  much  heavier 
crops  and  finer  fruit  than  any  other  grower. 
Damson  trees  to  jirove  worthy  of  the  room  they 
occupy  must  make  a  very  vigorous  growth  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and  this 
can  only  be  secured  by  planting  in  deep  rich  soil 
and  feeding  them  well.— Y.  A.  H. 

Pear  Beurre  Baltet  pere.— This,  one  of  the 
newer  Pears,  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence.  I 
have  it  very  good  this  sea.son  on  the  Quince  in 
cordon  form,  and  the  flavour  has  been  excellent. 
This  variety  so  far  has  never  failed  to  crop  freely. 
I  have  it  on  a  south-wo?t  and  east  aspect,  and 
from  the  latter  the  fruits  are  very  gooil.  It  is  fit 
for  use  early  in  November.  When  grown  as  a 
pyramid  it  crops  freely,  and  if  grown  against  a 
wall  in  e.\posed  gardens  it  will  well  repay  for 
space  occupied. — G.  Wythes. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  IN  NOVEMBER. 
In  a  small  collection  of  (_)rchids,  which  in  this 
case  does  not  number  more  than  200  plants,  it 
is  surprising  how  many  are  in  flower  at  present, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  interesting 
time  as  regards  floral  display  even  in  large 
collections.  The  Cattleyas  first  demand  atten- 
tion with  their  exquisite  flowers  of  bright  and 
glowing  colours.  The  i)lace  of  lionour  must  be 
awarded  to  the  old  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata, 
which  is  represented  by  a  good  liglit  form  and 
the  finer  broad-pet  ailed  dark-lipped  variety.  C. 
Bowringiana,  with  its  deep  ro.sy-purple  sepals 
and  petals,  cannot  bear  comparison  with  its 
autumn-flowering  rival,  yet  I  find  it  flowers 
freely,  and  one  of  the  "most  easily  managed 
of  Cattleyas,  This  cannot  be  said  of  C.  superba 
spleudens,  which  is  also  in  flower,  although 
its  rich  colouring  well  repays  any  extra  atten- 
tion it  may  require.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
species,  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  purple-rose, 
the  lip  intense  crimson  with  the  addition  of 
several  lines  of  golden  yellow  towards  the 
middle.  C.  bicolor  still  continues  in  bloom  with 
its  coppery-green  sepals  and  petals  and  deep  rose- 
purple  lip.  Lc-eha  pumila  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  mo.st  noteworthy  of  autumn  bloomingOrchids. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant.  In  this  case  there  are  two  which  nearly 
hide  it  from  view,  the  sepals  and  petals  ro.sy- 
purple  ill  colour,  the  lip  a  deep  rich  magenta- 
purple.  Quite  a  forest  of  flower-spikes 
betokens  a  grand  display  shortly  of  Lfflia 
anceps,  of  which  there  are  some  good  varie- 
ties. L.  autumnalis  and  L.  albida  are  also 
showing  well  for  flower.  I  find  they  are  all 
greatly  benefited  by  an  abundance  of  light. 
Cypripedium  Leeanum  has  just  opened  its  pure 
white  dorsal  sepal  ;  its  parents,  t '.  Spicerianum 
and  C.  insigne,  give  evidence  that  they  will  not 
be  more  than  a  week  behind.  The  unflowered 
plants  of  C.  insigne  var.  montaiuim  are  being 
watched  with  great  interest.  Pieione  maculata 
has  now  lost  its  leaves  and  is  ju.st  bursting  into 
bloom.  Cycnoches  chlorochilon  even  so  late  in 
the  season  has  two  flowers  open,  the  leaves 
having  nearly  all  gone.  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  quite  enlivens  the  house  with  its 
beautiful  white  sepals  and  petals  and  yellow 
blotched  lip.  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis  Schivu- 
denanum,  the  king  of  the  genus  as  it  is  called, 
is  unquestionably  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
autumn-fluwering    Orchids  ;    the    variation    in 


colour  an<l  freedom  of  growth  make  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  plants.  A  number  of 
Oijcidiums  and  other  species  ai'esliowiiig  flower- 
spikes,  priiniising  a  bright  display  for  the  ilull 
winter  months.  My  experience  is  that  no 
plants  are  more  grateful  for  a  little  attention  in 
the  way  of  cleanliness,  watering  and  ventilation 
than  Orchids.  They  are  sure  to  repay  by  a  dis- 
play of  their  briglit  and  curious  flowers. 
SKinmerville,  Dumfries,  N.B.  .].  D. 


Aerides  Rohanianum.— This  Orchid  is  well 
worth  more  attention  than  it  at  present  seems  to 
receive.  I  have  never  seen  it  flower  so  well  as 
with  Mr.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham. 
The  spikes  are  each  over  1  foot  in  length  and  some 
of  them  have  nearly  si.xty  flowers  on  a  spike.  The 
sepals  and  pstals  are  flesh-coloured,  tipped  with 
rcss,  a  small  portion  of  the  lip  on  the  sides  being 
tipped  with  yellow  and  covered  with  small  spots. 
Those  who  grow  A.  suavissimum  would  do  well  to 
include  this  in  their  collection,  as  it  grows  as  freely. 
The  flowers  last  some  time  in  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture. It  does  well  suspended  from  the  roof. — 
(i.  W. 

Oncidium     tigrinum This    is    a    valuable 

winter  bloomer.  I  recently  saw  large  masses  of 
it  at  the  Queen's  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  brown,  barred  with 
yellow,  the  li]i  of  a  brighter  colour.  This  va- 
riety is  valuable  on  account  of  its  blooming  at 
this  season.  It  produces  branching  spikes,  which 
last  quite  six  weeks  in  bloom.  I  notice  Mr. 
Cypher  grows  his  plants  mostly  in  small  pans; 
indeed,  many  of  the  Orchids,  especially  the  Den- 
drobes,  are  grown  in  this  way,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  healthy  they  are  and  how  strong  are  the 
growths.  'There  were  several  other  Oncidiums  in 
bloom,  such  as  cucullatum,  leucochilum,  Krameri 
and  the  pretty  free  -  flowering,  sweet  -  scented 
ornithorrhynchum. — G.  W. 

Odontoglossum  Wattianum.  —  This  plant  I 
have  recently  noticed  flowering  in  several  collec- 
tions, and  it  is  certainly  very  useful  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  manner  of  growth  it  somewhat 
resembles  ().  triumphans.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced upon  a  many-flowered  erect  raceme,  and 
measure  fully  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  sejials 
and  petals  spreading,  the  former  rich  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  with  bright  chestnut-brown,  the 
latter  narrower,  of  the  same  shade  of  bright 
yellow,  and  spotted  somewhat  sparingly  with 
brownish  crim.son,  the  ti]is  being  clear  yellow. 
The  lip  is  large,  white,  with  undulated  margin, 
having  a  large  blotch  of  deep  claret  colour  in  the 
centre  with  a  few  small  spots  of  a  lighter  colour 
near  the  liase.  This  lovely  Odontoglossum  was 
introduced  from  New  Grenada  about  five  or  six 
years  ago. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana.— As  a  late  autumn 
or  early  winter-blooming  Orchid,  this  fine  Cattleya 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  Plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  and  the  temiierature  and  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  the  labiata  section  of  the  genus  are 
all  that  appear  necesjary  to  grow  this  plant  to 
perfection.  The  individual  flowers,  although 
rather  small,  are  freely  produced  on  the  spikes, 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  being  by  no  means  un- 
common on  each.  The  colour  is  bright  rose  in 
the  sep.als  and  petals,  with  deep  purple  lines. 
The  lip  h.as  a  purple  blotch  in  front,  with  more 
or  less  white  in  the  throat.  C.  Bowringiana  was 
introduced  from  Central  America  in  1.SS4,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  in  this 
remarkably  fine  genus. —R.  W. 

Paphinia  grandis — The  flowers  of  this  Orchid 
are  very  singular  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  ornamental  in  the  genus.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  whitish,  heavily  tipped  with  choco- 
late and  having  several  broad  bauds  of  the  same 
colour.  The  peculiar  clawlike  lip  is  nearlv  black 
at  the  base,  three-lobed,  bearing  a  cluster  of  white 
hair-like  processes  at  the  point  of  the  purple 
middle  lobe.  The  side  divisions  of  the  lip  are 
similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals.     The  p.seudo-bulbs 


aro  compressed,  bearing  three  lanceolate  plaited 
leaves  very  thin  in  texture,  and  from  the  bases  of 
these  the  flower-spikes  are  produced.  A  shady, 
moist  position  in  the  East  India  house  is  the  most 
suitable  for  this  species.  The  compost  must  be 
open  and  free  from  sand  or  grit,  and  may  consist 
of  three  parts  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  peat 
fibre  with  a  few  potshsrds.  The  plants  must 
have  new  compost  at  least  once  in  two  years,  ai 
the  roots  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  injury  from 
sourness  or  closeness  in  this  respect.  Small 
baskets  or  shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof 
are  the  best  receptacles  for  the  plants.— H.  R. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum.  —  This  species  is 
apparently  more  grown  than  formerly.  In  the 
best  varieties  the  spikes,  which  are  produced 
from  near  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  are  over  a 
foot  in  length,  and  bear  upwards  of  a  dozen 
flowers,  each  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals 
and  fetals  overlap  and  are  bright  purple  in 
colour  ;  the  lip  is  maroon,  with  a  white  centre. 
This  species  is  of  strong  habit,  the  pseudo-bults 
averaging  about  15  inches  in  height,  swollen  in 
the  centre  and  bearing  a  few  leaves  on  the  upper 
portion.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  East  India 
house,  suspended  in  shallow  pans  in  the  lighte-t 
.available  position.  Soon  after  the  blossoms  fad  a 
the  plants  commence  to  grow  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  this  is  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  great  care  is  necessary  until 
spring  is  well  advanced.  In  March  or  April  tl  o 
plants  should  be  looked  over,  and  any  that  re- 
quire it  be  repotted  or  surface  dressed,  as  this 
plant  greatly'  dislikes  anything  close  or  sour 
about  its  roots.  When  the  growths  are  com- 
pleted, removal  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere is  an  advantage,  but  the  temperature 
should  never  fall  below  that  of  the  Cattleya 
house  — R. 


SHORT  XO  TES.  -  ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Bellona.  -  This  very  liiiL'  liybritl 
is  thu  rovcj...e  nmss  to  C.  Lathaniiaiunii,  imm*ly  (.'. 
viliosuin  y  C.  Splcerinnum.  It  is  a  tine  bold  ilnwcr 
with  a  iicnd  dorsal  sepal ;  a  much  brijjhter  coL  uro  1 
kind  than  C.  Latban.ianum,  and  superior  to  it  in  every 
way.  It  isiiow  iloweriu?  well  in  the  Cambridge  Lodi^e 
collection  at  CauiberwcU.  -W.   G. 

Cypripedium  Mrs.  Canham.— A  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  this  T>retty  hybrid  is  now  in  tinwer  ia 
the  (jarJcns  of  Jlr.  U.  J.  Measures  at  Cauil>rwell. 
The  plant  is  of  large  size,  and  carries  eleven  grand 
Ijloonis.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  superhiens  and  C. 
vdlosum,  and  wjs  obtained  ly  Jlessrs.  Veit.-h  and 
Sous,  (if  Chelsea,  about  seven  years  ago.  It  still  ranlis 
as  one  nf  the  best  and  largest  in  the  vidosum  section. — 
W.  H.C. 

MasdevalUa  comioulata  and  variety  in- 
flata.  These  two  distinct  and  pretty  kinds  I  rec.-ntly 
noticed  Howering  freely.  In  the  species  the  coLmu*  ot 
the  flowers  is  a  brownish  red.  It  was  first  in  roduccd 
from  New  Grenada  about  seventeen  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  l!ackhou;e,  of  Vork.  The  variety  infl,ta.  «hich 
is  of  similar  shape,  has  ligiit  orange-yellow  flowers. 
Tins  appeared  first  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Eull.  of 
Chclsen.  inlSSl.  -\V.  II. 

Cypripedium  Pitclierianum  (Wiliams'  v.i- 
riety). — A  magnificent  form  of  th  s  lovely  Lady's 
Slipper  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  WiUiams  and  Son,  of 
Upper  HoUoway.  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium  Chrisanthe- 
mum  show.  It  was  certainly  far  superior,  both  in 
size,  shape,  and  colour,  to  many  forms  I  have  recently 
seen  under  this  name,  ami  ij  no  doubt  the  re^ult  ot 
selecting  two  good  varieties  of  C.  Harrisianum  super- 
bum  and  C.  Spicerianum  magnifieum  as  parentp. — W. 

Cattleya    labiata    at    St.    A  lb  ins.— From 

amongst  several  thousand  plants  now  in  bloom  of 
this  free  flowering  Caltleya  in  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
at  St.  Albans  it  is  indeed  diiEcult  to  select  the  best,  but 
a  few  of  t\]e  finest  which  have  received  vaiietal  naiies 
are  decidedly  worthy  of  mention.  C.  labiata  San  Vrte 
is  a  grand  flower  of  a  deep  crimson  shade,  and  C. 
laljia  a  illuminata,  a  bloom  of  beautiful  form  and  deep 
purplish  crimson.  (If  extra  large  flowerf,  C.  labiata 
colossea  and  C.  labiata  splendens  are  no  doub'  the  best, 
the  colours  being  very  rich.  No  collection,  however 
small,  shordd  be  without  a  few  examples  of  this  plant. 
—  W.  H.  G. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   B.    LEADBETTER. 
There  ;an  be  little  do\ibt  but  that  the  modern 
race  of  hairy  Chrysanthemums,  besides  increas- 


ary,  but  is  always  making  some  new  and 
unexpected  departure  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  this  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  hirsute  section,  which  a  very 
sliort  time  ago  consisted  of  a  single  representa- 
tive,  the  fduious    but  capricious  Mrs.  Alpheus 


Chrysanthemum  B.  Leadbetfer.     From  a  photoyraph  seiit  by  Mr.  C.  H.-Payne. 


ing  in  numbers,  has  also  increased  in  popularity,  I  Hardy.  Soon  after  it^i  triumphant  passage 
although  to  a  less  extent,  perhaps,  than  the  !  through  the  United  States  and  subsequent 
other  sections  of  the  famous  autumn  flower.  It ,'  arrival  in  England  a  companion  aho  received 
IS  one  of  the  floral  wonders  (,f  the  age  that  the  '  from  Japan,  L  uis  B  .ebmer,  w.is  announced, 
Chrj'santheraum  seems  never  to  remain  station-    then  anotlier,  \V,  A.   M  nida,   a  golden   yellow    American    friends     wouhl    say,    it    becomes  a 


variety  of  the  same  type  and  from  the  same 
source.  Having  come  into  possession  of  these 
three  distinct  novelties,  one  could  atiirm  without 
any  fear  of  disappointment  that  the  production 
of  a  number  of  additional  varieties  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  that  European  and  Ameri- 
can florists  would  ere  long 
succeed  in  obtaining  seed- 
lings from  them  which 
would  materially  enlarge 
the  section.  We  had  not 
Ions  to  wait.  The  most 
fortunate,  perhaps,  of  the 
European  raisers  v/as  M. 
Sautel,  who  sent  out  a 
collection  of  hairy  seed- 
ling novelties  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  of  which 
many  were  seen  in  promis- 
ing form  last  season.  Some 
of  the  best  from  this  and 
other  raisers  were  noted 
in  The  Garhen  at  the 
time,  and,  speaking  from 
memory,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  Mireille,  Sou- 
venir-de  I'AmiCoye,  Sau- 
tel  1803,  Chrysanthemiste 
Delaux,  Hairy  Wonder 
and  a  few  others  were 
promising.  The  variety 
which  is  represented  in 
tlie  accompanyingillustra- 
tion  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to 
the  same  type,  for  the 
hairy  growths  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  florets  are 
less  numerous,  and  the 
general  build  of  the  flower 
is  also  very  diflerent. 

R.  Leadbetter  is  one 
of  the  few  varieties  of  the 
hirsute  section  that  can 
claim  to  be  purely  English. 
It  was  raised  two  years 
ago  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
at  the  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisliam,  and  was  dis- 
tributed bj'  him  in  the 
spring  of  the  past  year. 
The  bloom  from  which 
the  illustration  was  taken 
was  also  grown  by  him, 
and  is  a  picture  faithful 
to  Nature  in  every  detail. 
There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  R.  Lead- 
better  will  ultimately  find 
a  place  in  the  hirsute 
section  when  ofilcially  con- 
stituted, for  tliere  are 
many  varieties  even  of  the 
old  incurved  type  which 
give  signs  of  this  pecu- 
liarity at  times,  and  which 
can  certainly  never  be 
grouped  with  such  varie- 
ties as  mentioned  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article. 

R.  Leadbetter  will  no 
doubt  find  its  way  to  the 
ordinary  Japanese  divi- 
sion, for  its  narrow,  curly 
florets  seem  to  preclude 
its  inclusion  in  the  re- 
cently formed  group  of  incurved  Japanese, 
although  in  its  early  stages  it  looks  as  if  it 
belonged  to  that  type.  As  the  flower  expands 
the  florets  develop  in  a  spiral  form,  or,  as  our 
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•'whorl  "-sliapecl  flower,  a  term  occasionally 
used  by  English  growers,  but  one  not  very 
widely  understood,  and  therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  the  illustration  of  R.  Leadbetter 
will  l)e  useful  to  illustrate  tlie  meaning  of  a 
doubtful  definition.  It  is  the  first  flower  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  figured  in  the  gardening  press, 
althougli  tlie  form  will,  of  course,  be  recognised 
at  once  by  Chrysanthemum  growers. 

Mr.  .Tones  describes  the  variety  R.  Lead- 
better  as  a  light  yellow-coloured  flower.  The 
plant  is  of  medium  growth  and  fairly  strong  in 
its  habit.  The  buds  for  large  exhibition  l)loonis 
should  be  secured  early,  and  an  8-inch  or  O-inch 
I)ot  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  final 
potting.  Somewhat  resembling  it  in  form,  al- 
though dift'ering  in  colour,  are  Mrs.  T.  Denne 
and  Colonel  VV.  B.  Smith,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  hairy  Chrysanthemums  anything  at  all 
like  it,  most  of  the  best  of  that  class  being  of 
the  Japanese  incurved  style  of  flower  with 
rather  broad  or  medium-sized  florets. 

C.  Harman-Payne. 


The  National  Chrysantliemum  Society's 

Official  Catalogue.  Second  Supplement  to  Cen- 
tenary Edition. — We  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  this  work  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  sup- 
plement issued  in  18!12,  and.  with  the  centenary 
edition,  now  forms  the  society's  official  catalogue 
for  judges  and  exhibitors.  The  new  supplement 
is  modelled  on  the  same  form  as  the  previous  one, 
but  is  of  course  much  more  comprehensive,  both 
in  the  selected  lists  for  e-\'hibition  and  in  the 
general  alphabetical  list  at  the  end.  Additions  to 
all  the  sections  appear  in  the  new  work,  and  those 
who  grow  for  show  will  no  douljt  find  the  new 
supplement  of  much  service,  especially  after  an 
interval  of  two  years  between  the  publication  of 
the  last  and  the  present  one.  We  notice  that 
most  of  the  promising  new  sorts  are  included  in 
their  proper  places.  Copies  can  be  obtained  of 
the  secretary,  Mi'.  R.  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing. 

Chrysantliemum  'William  Seward. — Two 
years  ago  this  variety  was  exhibited  for  the  fiist 
lime,  and  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  were 
given  it.  Tlie  following  spring  it  was  sent  out, 
and  now  it  is  largely  grown,  especially  for  exhibi- 
tion, for  the  colour  is  so  rich  that  it  stands  out 
-very  conspicuous.  The  florets  are  long  .ind  droop- 
ing and  of  a  very  rich  dark  crimson,  the  reverse 
golden.  This  form  may  be  said  to  have  quite 
superseded  that  once  popular  variety,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  which  was  always  a  weak  grower  and 
shy  in  producing  cuttings,  but  was  retained  be- 
cause of  it«  rich  and  telling  colour.  This 
variety  was  sent  out  a  dozen  years  ago,  so  that  it 
is,  as  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  go,  quite  an  old 
kind.  It  formed  one  of  a  set  distributed  bj' 
Delaux  in  the  spring  of  1892,  most  of  which  were 
re-christened  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Thus  Jeanne  Delaux  became  F.  A.  Davis,  M.  De- 
veille,  E.  C.  .Jukes,  Source  Japonaise,  R.  Ballan- 
tine,  and  Tricolor,  Mr.  J.  Starhng. — T. 

Chrysanthemum  Florence  Davis. — This  is 
a  very  pleasing  Japanese  variety,  and  one  that 
crops  up  pretty  regularly  on  the  exhibition  stands 
of  cut  flowers.  It  has  been  described  as  an 
English  seedling,  raised,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Camberwell,  and  was  first  shown  three  years 
ago.  The  flower,  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
long  drooping  florets,  in  some  cases  slightly 
twisted,  is  usually  described  as  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  green  in  the  centre,  but  in  this  latter  re- 
spect it  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment given.  The  cooler  it  is  grown  the  more 
pronounced  is  the  green  portion,  and  in  many 
cases,  especially  if  pushed  along  in  a  little  addi- 
tional heat  in  order  to  hasten  the  flowering  season, 
the  blooms  are  pure  white.  A  characteristic 
example  has  the  flower,  rather  deeply  tinged  with 


green  in  the  centre,  which  gradually  pales  as  it 
extends  over  the  flower,  and  it  very  seldom  ex- 
tends to  the  edge  of  the  bloom.  Suckers  ai  e  pro- 
duced in  large  piantities,  go  that  it  is  readily 
propagated,  the  principal  thing  against  it  in  this 
respect  being  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  push  up 
rather  weak  shoots.— T. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums. — So  great  is  the 
demand  for  large  blooms  of  ( 'hrysanthemums,  that 
it  extends  even  to  the  pompon  varieties,  which 
are  now  frequently  disbuddecl  to  such  an  extent, 
that  though  the  size  of  the  flowers  is  greatly' 
increased,  a  good  deal  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
some)  of  their  beauty  is  lost.  I  noticed  several 
stands  at  the  recent  exhibition  held  at  the 
Aquarium  in  which  each  variety  was  represented 
by  three  abnormallj'  large  blooms,  the  result  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  disbudding,  but  whether 
this  was  the  better  way  to  stage  them  is  at  least 
open  to  question.  Apart  from  their  size  the 
blooms  were  certainly  well  developed  and 
symmetrically  shaped,  but  a  spray  of  each  with 
not  only  fully  expanded  blooms,  but  others  in 
various  stages  of  development  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  admired  by  many.  The  pompon  varieties, 
pretty  though  they  be,  are  at  the  present  day 
under  a  cloud,  and  I  am  assured  by  some  of  our 
nurserymen  that  there  is  really  little  demand  for 
them.  Even  this  is  in  one  respect  an  advantage, 
for  we  are  not  inundated  with  so-called  new 
varieties,  as  in  the  .Japanese  section,  in  which  many 
of  those  sent  out  as  new  diti'er  from  already  exist- 
ing forms  only  in  the  name  and  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  We  are  frequently  reminded 
of  the  immense  strides  made  by  Chrysanthemums 
within  the  last  few  years  (which  is  certainly  quite 
correct),  but  at  the  same  time  I  wonder  what 
percentage  of  those  sent  out  can  be  regarded  as 
improvements '?  In  any  selection  of  pompon 
varieties  two  distinct  forms  —  Mile.  Elise  Dordan, 
a  very  symmetrically-shaped  bloom  of  a  soft 
lilac-pink,  and  Marabout,  pure  white,  fringed 
like  the  common  white  Pink — must  have  a  place 
assigned  them.  Marabout  was  sent  out  over 
forty  years  ago.— T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  LEWISHAM. 

ALTHori:H  a  visit  to  any  of  the  public  exhibitions 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  parks  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  leading  society's  ex- 
hibitions is  perhaps  still  more  so,  yet  the  greatest 
treat  that  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  autumn 
queen  can  possibly  obtain  is  unquestionablj-  an 
afternoon's  inspection  of  any  of  the  trade  col- 
lections of  our  principal  importers.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  alwa3S 
offers  his  friends  and  patrons  a  floral  display  of 
novelties  the  like  of  which  is  perhaps  not  obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

The  most  astounding  part  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
business  to  us  as  non-traders  is  the  marvellous  de- 
mands that  it  makes  upon  the  financial  resources 
of  those  who  make  their  living  by  the  popular 
flower.  First,  there  is  the  purchase  of  the  new 
sports  and  seedlings  from  our  own,  the  French,  the 
Italian  and  the  American  raisers  ;  secondly,  the 
amount  of  labour  and  s])ace  involved  in  testing  the 
large  additions  to  an  already  super-abundant  col- 
lection :  and  finally,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
sufficient  glass  accommodation  under  which  to 
grow  the  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Jones  seems  to  overcome  all  these  difficulties  with- 
out much  trouble,  and  the  latest  addition  to  his 
establishment  is  a  handsome  new  greenhouse,  SO 
feet  by  16  feet,  in  which  are  housed  many  of  the 
new  American  seedlings  which  he  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Jlanda  last  year. 

The  cream  of  the  Ryecroft  collection,  however, 
finds  a  home  in  the  large  show  greenhouse,  which 
is  lOO  feet  long  by  20  feet  in  width.  The  plants, 
about  .SoilO  in  number,  are  arranged  on  each  side 
of  the  structure  with  a  winding  path  running 
down  the  middle.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps, 
in  these  days  to  say  that  Japanese  varieties 
predominate,  but  plenty  of  incurved  blooms  is 
just  coming  on,  and  certainly  a  few  really  choice 


ATiemone  kinds.  We  were  struck  first  of  all  with 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  ■  Payne,  a  monster  Japanese, 
which  is  grand  wherever  we  have  seen  it ;  colour 
rosy-mauve,  with  silvery  reverse.  Close  to  this, 
dazzling  in  its  brilliancy  of  golden -yellow,  is 
another  new  Japanese,  a  very  globular,  compact 
flower  called  J.  H.  Runchman.  Mrs.  Whittle,  a 
fine  variety  of  the  same  section,  colour  sulphur- 
white,  with  centre  Horets  incurving,  is  one  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  remark.  A  fine  reflexed 
form  of  Japanese  is  (iuirl.ande,  colour  pale  blush, 
centre  yellow,  with  flat  pointed  floret".  M.  Pank- 
oncke,  an  incurved  Japanese,  a  deep  yellow, 
with  golden  straw  reverse,  also  looks  well.  Inter- 
national, a  large  Japanese,  of  rosy-mauve,  is 
another. 

Some  of  M.  Ernest  Calvat's  seedlings  are  very 
fine  and  distinct,  although  they  are  run  very  close 
by  seedlings  of  American  origin.  M.  Calvat  is 
represented  at  Lewisham  principally  by  M.  Pank- 
oncke,  already  described :  President  Borel,  a 
large  Japanese,  rosy  amaranth,  with  silvery  re- 
verse anil  a  golden  centre  ;  Henri  Jacotot  fils,  a 
solid-looking  .Japanese,  crimson-red,  with  fine 
incurved  florets  showing  a  golden  reverse  ;  M.  C. 
Molin,  a  Japanese  with  flat,  drooping  florets, 
colour  ochre-yellow,  sufl'used  crimson  ;  Mme.  M. 
Ricoud,  a  Japanese,  very  full  bloom,  short,  stiff 
florets,  and  the  colour  a  rich  rosj'  mauve  with 
silvery  turnover  ;  L'Isere,  a  large  white  Japan- 
ese, already  well  known  ;  and  Le  Rhone,  a  fine 
yellow  Japanese,  also  familiar  to  the  novelty 
hunter. 

Seedlings  from  other  Continental  growers  which 
appear  to  be  promising  are  Vaucanson,  a  hairy 
.Japanese  with  long,  narrow  pointed  florets,  colour 
pale  rosy  mauve,  reverse  silvery  ;  General  Dodds, 
with  fine  thread-like  florets,  very  rich  crimson  ; 
Descartes,  a  .lapanese  Anemone  certificated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  N.C.S.,  a  rich  vinous  crim- 
son, self-coloured  flower ;  Mme.  Ernest  Frfrre,  a 
.Japanese,  not  over  large,  but  of  a  pretty  shade  of 
pinkish  mauve ;  M.  Joanny  Molin,  a  .lapanese, 
colour  beautiful  velvety  crimson  ;  Phcebus,  (|uite 
distinct  in  its  rich  canary-yellow,  a  solid-looking 
Japanese  ;  Junon,  a  fine  Anemone  with  a  splendid 
high  disc,  colour  pale  lilac-blush,  guard  florets 
fluted  ;  M.  P.  Martignac,  a  capital  incurved,  a 
type  of  flower  seldom  received  from  abroad,  colour 
pale  clear  yellow  ;  Mme.  Paul  Lacroix,  a  fine 
white  variety  with  long  drooping  florets,  tinted 
with  a  delicate  shade  of  yellow,  and  several  others, 
for  descriptions  of  which  we  cannot  well  attbrd 
space. 

In  the  incurved  class  of  blooms  we  may  men- 
tion Baron  Hirsch,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, Lord  Wolseley,  John  Lambert,  Queen  of 
England,  all  of  which  need  no  description,  and 
pass  on  to  some  of  the  American  and  English 
varieties  of  recent  introduction.  A'ery  dark, 
almost  black  in  its  rich  crimson  is  the  Japanese 
William  Seward,  which  is  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
Jones.  A  fine  yellow  Anemone  is  John  Bun3'an. 
Niveum,  a  pure  white  Japanese,  is  also  splendidly 
grown,  and  will  doubtless  be  warmly  welcomed. 
In  yellow  varieties,  Sir  Ed.  Smith,  a  reflexed 
.lapanese,  has  a  purity  of  colour  that  will  be 
much  appreciated,  and  Challenge,  Sunflower, 
\V.  H.  Fowler,  and  Eugene  Dailledouze  are  all  of 
the  same  colour,  although  difi'ering  in  form.  The 
Queen  is  another  Japanese  of  the  incurved  type 
of  a  verv  pure  white  ;  Interocean,  wifh  spreading 
florets,  is  large  and  of  a  pretty  shade  of  pale 
blush  ;  Viscountess  Hambledon  and  Rose  Wj'nne 
are  as  good  as  usual  ;  and  Charles  Davis,  the  rosy 
bronze  sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  is  this  year 
]ieculiarly  rich  in  its  markings.  One  of  the  finest 
and  most  frequently  noticed  varieties  is  Duchess 
of  Wellington,  a  large  yellow  Japanese  with  in- 
curved florets,  the  colour  very  clear  and  pure. 
A.  H.  Fewkes,  a  solid  bloom,  is  also  of  the  same 
shade.  H.  L.  Suiiderbruch,  with  long  florets,  is 
also  yellow,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  the  American  varieties 
are  not  only  distinguished  by  their  stiff  stems, 
but  also  by  the  purity  of  the  colours,  the 
shaded,  streaked,  and  flushed  varieties  not  appear- 
ing   to    be    acceptable    to   the  American   taste. 
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Pitcher  and  Manda,  a  yellow  star-like  Japanese 
about  which  some  fuss  was  made  in  Amerioa  last 
year,  is  a  disappointment.  Before  concluding, 
we  may  point  out  W.  W.  Astor,  a  Japane^^e 
Anemone,  guard  florets  pale  blush,  centre  yellow; 
W.  G.  Newitt,acompact  Japanese  with  curly  white 
florets  ;  Silver  Cloud,  a  Japanese  with  a  surface 
colour  of  white,  tinted  pale  bistre  :  Wm.  Bolia,  a 
Japanese,  colour  pale  amaranth,  with  reverse  of 
silver  ;  Dora  Sharpe,  crushed  strawberry  and  red 
gold,  is  pretty  and  eff'ective  ;  so,  too,  is  Dr.  Bond, 
a  Japanese  with  r^  flexed  florets,  colour  very  rich 
golden  yellow.  One  of  the  gems  of  the  Ryecroft 
collection  is  a  very  deep  solid-looking  white 
Japanese  called  Mrs.  H.  T.  Drewitt ;  the  florets 
are  narrow,  but  the  build  of  the  flower  is  grand 
from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view.  Warie  Louise 
is  also  a  good  white  new  Japanese.  A  pretty 
hairy  variety,  colour  pale  lavender,  is  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  and  in  the  same  section  Prima  Donna,  a 
more  closely  built  flower  of  rosy  cinnamon-buff 
and  very  globular,  is  also  attractive. 

The  collection  at  the  Ryecroft  Nursery  is  very 
large,  and  certainly  not  yet  at  its  best,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  to  see  for  the  next  week  or  even  a 
fortnight.  Although  somewhat  later  than  last 
year,  Mr.  Jones's  flowers  have  not,  like  those  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,  suffered  to  any  appreciable 
extent  from  damping. 


tors  would  cease  increasing  the  size,  even  of  the  single- 
flowered  sorts.  The  delicate  blush  tinee  which  this 
variety  assumes  after  a  few  days  is  very  beautiful. — 
E.JI. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemtini  Mme.  C.  Capitant.— The 
flowers  of  this  are  singularly  pretty,  the  blush  base 


NATURAL  ROCKS. 

In  a  comparatively  flat  country  a  natural  rock 
of  even  small  dimensions  is  always  attractive, 
au<l  altliough  probably  we  in  a  district  like 
this,  where  rocks  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur 
are  conspicuous,  require  something  bolder  and 
more  massive  to  attract  our  attention  than  those 
diti'erently  situated,  yet  even  with  such  sur- 
rouudiugs  we  are  not  backward  in  our  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  of  natural  rocks.  Having 
thus  rocks  around  and  about  us,  it  may  appear 
to  some  ridiculous  to  unearth  more  close  at 
home  and  utilise  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  suitable  ])lants  for  this  style  of  garden- 
ing. Yet  such  is  the  case  here,  and  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  all  who  see  them,  and 
fresh  beauties  are  thus  added  to  the  lawns  and 
surroundings  oi  the  residence,  and  prove  in- 
teresting at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  remove  an 
enormous  specimen  of  the  common  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum  (supposed  to  be  the  largest 
single  specimen  in  the  country!  abutting  on  one 
end  of  a  terrace  and  occupying  a  very  large 
space,  but  which  blocked  up  extensive  views 
besides  encrtiaching  on  two  important  walks. 
During  the  grubbing  out  of  this  Rhododendron 


Natural  rods  in  the  garden  at  Tan-y-hwlch.      Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Roberta. 


beine  suffused  and  striped  with  purple.  The  florets 
are  three  times  notched  at  the  tin.  It  is  a  fidl  and 
pleasing  flower,  hut  I  fear  not  quit«  large  enough  for 
ihe  exhibitor.  One  fault  this  variety  has  is  iis  ex- 
tremely tall  habit  of  growth,  reaching  fully  8  feet. 

Chrysanthemum  Roi  des  Preooees.— For 

flowering  in  tlie  open  border  during  the  latter  lialf  of 
September  and  the  early  part  of  October  this  is  an 
excellent  variety.  The  colour,  rich  dark  crimsjn,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  its  clas.-,  and  it  makes  a  fine  com- 
panion for  Ryecroft  Glory  or  Lady  Fitzwygram.  The 
liowera  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  stout  stalks, 
rendering  it  valuable  for  cutting. 

Chrjsanthemum  Zealandia.— This  incurved 
Japanese  variety  was  originally  raised  in  New  Zealand 
and  tent  over  to  Eugland  with  others  early  this  year. 
So  far  the  above  is  the  only  one  1  have  seen,  and.  judg- 
ing from  its  present  appearance,  i:;  will  scarcely  find 
favour  with  fcjnglish  cultivators  as  a  Japanese  variety. 
The  florets  incurve  too  closely  to  come  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Knglish  excellence.  1  he  colour  remmds  one 
very  much  of  that  of  Saui  Heosliaw. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Mary  Anderson  — 

It  would  Ije  ditiicidt  to  imagine  a  more  charcting 
single-flowered  Chrysanthemum  than  this.  Again 
this  season  it  promises  well ;  the  blooms  are  larger 
than  ever.  I  saw  flowers  of  it;  a  few  days  since  '^i  inches 
in  diameter.     It  would  be  as  well  perhaps  if  cultiva- 


it  was  found  that  a  rock  was  underlying  its 
roots,  even  near  the  surface  in  some  points,  so 
steps  were  taken  to  clear  down  to  it  and  find  its 
dimensions  and  shape.  Owing  to  its  position, 
deep  excavations  were  made  along  its  northern 
side,  so  that  this  part  of  the  lawn  of  necessity 
had  to  be  brought  from  being  level  to  a  very 
steep  sloping  one,  as  well  as  adjoining  parts  to 
conform  to  it.  Along  the  whole  length  of  its 
southern  exposure  a  wall  of  some  7  feet  high 
was  come  upon.  This  at  some  time  had  been 
covered  in  with  stones  and  rubbish,  which 
gradually  sloped  oil'  to  a  considerable  distance, 
all  of  which  had  been  thickly  overgrown  by  the 
Rhododendron.  Having  at  considerable  labour 
and  expense  cleared  away  all  these  accumu- 
lations, we  were  rewarded  by  finding  a  most 
beautiful  rock,  varied  in  aspects  as  well  as  in 
formation,  and  devoid  of  flatness  or  formalitj-. 

From  a  geological  point  of  view  it  is  interest- 
ing, but  more  .so  to  us  as  affording  .suitable  sites 
for  growing  large  numbers  of  dwarf  alpines,  &c., 
with  which,  1  am  happy  to  say,  it  is  now  fairly 
furnislied,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Hon.   Mrs.   Oakeley,  who  takes   great  interest 


in  planting  it  with  a  choice  selection  of  these 
gems.  With  few  exceptions  the  natural  clefts 
in  it  are  neither  deep  nor  very  large  ;  hence  it 
is  not  suitable  on  that  account  for  the  growth 
of  tall  subjects  or  plants  of  luxuriant  growth  •,. 
and  even  if  conditions  were  favourable  for  such, 
its  position  and  close  proximity  to  the  house 
would  render  it  inadvisable  to  cultivate  these 
on  a  large  scale,  as  obstructing  views  of  more 
distant  parts  of  the  grounds.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  depicts  an  abrupt  blunt  promi- 
nence at  one  end  of  this  rock. 

On  all  sides  are  smaller  ones  of  various 
shapes  cropping  up  promiscuously  out  of  the 
Grass,  forming  connecting  links,  as  it  were, 
with  other  larger  and  more  massive  rocks, 
which  by  their  formation  and  positions  admit  of 
diti'erent  and  bolder  modes  of  furnishing.  I 
will  note  one  of  these  as  illustrating  the  di- 
verse modes  of  treatment  and  planting  carried 
out  here.  The  one  under  notice  is  also  of 
recent  "  exposure,"  through  clearing  a  (juantity 
of  timber  trees.  Oak,  Ash,  Yews,  itc,  together 
with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Brambles.  It  is  situated  on  one  side  (west)  of 
the  sharply  sloping  open  lawn,  forming  a 
rugged  connection  between  it  and  more  thickly 
wooded  and  wilder  portions  of  the  grounds,  is 
in  full  view  of  the  windows  and  terraces,  covers 
a  considerable  area,  and  is  bold  and  massive 
throughout.     In 

Plaxiin'g 

this  the  main  object  was  to  jjroduce  an  autumnal 
ett'ect  of  foliage  tints,  the  other  plants  employed 
being   merely    subsidiarj',  so   as   to   avoid    too 
sombre  and  dull  an  appearance  during  summer, 
itc.     I  can  best  describe  this  rock  garden  by 
taking  a  stand  by  a  good  aged  specimen  of  the 
Irish  Yew  (which,  by  the  way,   is  a  most  diffi- 
cult tree  to  deal  with  in  accordance  with  rugged, 
uneven   surroundings,  but  I   think   this  is   as 
hap]iily  placed — probably  by  accident — as  most 
1  have  seen).      To  the  lett  at  some  distance  is  a 
background  of    Oaks  and  other   timber  trees, 
and   along  the  edge  at    irregular  intervals  are 
dotted  single  plants  of  Rhus  C'otinus  and  other 
Sumachs,   Bocconia  cordata.   Pampas   Grasses, 
iVc.     Til  the  right,  on  the  lawn  side  and  near 
the   rock,   stand   two   tine   specimens,  the  one 
Berberis  nepalensis,  the  other  a  scarlet  Rliodo- 
dcndron,  the  latter  being  in    rather  too  close 
liroximity  to  the  rock,  but  which  is  too  large 
for  removal  and  too  precious  a  variety  to  destroy. 
Running  from  these  along  the  lower  edge  and 
into  the  recesses  are  large  masses  of   Hydran- 
geas,   Sedum  spectabile.  Yuccas,  Montbretias, 
Megasea  ligulata  and  Irises,  Pernettyas,  Lyme 
Grass   and   Osmunda   regalis,   the    four    latter 
occupying  a  moist  spot.     The  rock  above  is  very 
steep   and    of  boulder-like    formation  ;   conse- 
ijuently   the    "pockets''   are   of    more    or  less 
roundish  shapes.     The  central  ones  contain  bold 
groups  of  Azalea  moll  s,  to  the  right  Hydran- 
geas, and  on  the  left  a  fine  mass  of  Deutzia  can- 
didissima  fl.-pl.     Most  of   the.se    are   carpeted 
with   Megasea.     On  the   top  of  this  rock  is  a 
jdateau,  or,  more  correctly  probably,  a  slight 
depression  or  huge  pocket  (if  you  like),  extend- 
ing across  the  rock  in   its  widest   part.     This 
depression  accommodates  considerably  over  200 
good  plants  of  Client  Azaleas  in  variety  inter- 
mixed with  summer-flowering  plants,  consisting 
of  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  a  few  Dahlias,  &c.  Beyond 
this  rises  abruptly  the  mo.st  imposing  part  of 
the  rock  of  rather  smooth  surface,  excepting  for 
deep  and  long  clefts  running  in  several  different 
directions.     These  aflord  means  for  delightful 
lines   of   colouring,    and   each  is   planted  with 
one  class  and  variety — one  with  Veronica  Blue 
Gem,  another  with  Ginothera  missouriensis,  a 
third    with   Berberis   Thunbergi,  another  with 
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Sedum  spectabile,  Gum  Cistus,  Fuchsia  globosa 
and  so  on.     The  face  only  of  this  part  is  ex- 
posed, so  it  narrows  quickly  to  a  neck,  an  ' '  arm  " 
of  the  lawn  here  running  up  to  thesummit.  Along 
the  junction  of  the  upper  ledge  of  rock  and  this 
part  of  tlie  lawn  the  planting  is  carried  out  thus  : 
On  the  extreme  right  point  is  a  comparatively 
small  clump  of  Veronicas,  next  a  much  larger 
one  of  Rosa  rugosa  and  alba,  with  Tropieolum 
speciosum  freely  intermixed,  and  still  nearer  the 
centre  point  Weigelas  (if  sorts,  besides  single 
plants  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  Pruuus  Pissardi, 
Spirfea  ariixjfolia,  Pomegranates,  i'tc.,put  in  any 
cavity  sutMciently  large  to  accommodate  them. 
This  leads  to  the  narrow  rocky  neck  mentioned 
above  ;    on   this  a  clump  of   Rhus  Cotinus  is 
rather  thinly  planted  and   carpeted  with   Me- 
gasea.     To  the  left  occurs  a  sudden  dip,  which 
fs  furnished  with  Pernettyas,  Lupiuus  arboreus. 
Lilacs,  and  a  few  Veronicas  ;  wliile  to  the  left 
the  planting  is  very  much  widened   and  dealt 
with  as  a  bold  mass'inmixture.     In  this  hetero- 
genous mass  Hydrangeas  are  utilised  for  carpet- 
ing and  outskirts,  while  the  remaining  openings 
on  the  outer  edges  are  occupied  by  Aralia  japo- 
nica   (now  in    bloom),    Phormium    tenas,   and 
P.     t.    A'eitchi,     backed    by   Prunus   Pissardi, 
Bambusa    Metake,    Arundinaria    falcata,     and 
Dimorphanthus    mandschuricus,    draped    with 
Flame  Flower,  and  a  miniature  forest  of  Bam- 
busa  Simonsi   with    noble   wands    18   feet   to 
20  feet  high. 

Although  I  have  detailed  at  some  length  the 
planting  of  this  rock,  I  fear  I  have  failed  to  con- 
vey but  a  faint  idea  of  this  lovely  picture,  for 
the  natural  rock  itself  is  perfection  ;  but  as  I 
.should  like  to  see  this  phase  of  gardening  ex- 
tended, I  trust  it  may  induce  some  who  have 
the  means  at  hand,  viz.,  the  natural  rocks,  to 
cultivate  on  them  according  to  their  adapta- 
bilities. One  can  imagine  the  brightness  of  this 
spot  during  late  spring  and  early  summer  with 
Azaleas,  Sec. ,  in  bloom  ;  even  in  summer  it  is 
not  dull,  while  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  are  really  beautiful  in  contra.st  with  the 
rocks  on  which  they  are  planted. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y-huWi.         J.   Roberts. 


Nor  is  any  country  so  largely  abandoned  to 
Nature,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  found,  for  not 
only  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  also  in  that  hatred  of  rural  life  which  is 
part  of  the  Spanish  character. 

Starting  with  Andalusia  in  the  south,  they 
found  it 

a  land  of  Viiie-clad  slopes  and  olivurcri,  of  bouiiclless 
prairies  and  Coi-n lands,  vast  trackless  lieaths  arriinati? 
of  Myi-tle  and  Mimosa, l-eiitisk  and  Pahnetto.altfrnat- 
ini;  with  park-like  ceU'-.sown  woods  of  Cork  Oulc  aiid 
Cliestiiut,  Ilex  and  wild  Olive,  carpeted  between,  in 
spring-time,  with  wondrous  wealth  of  tiowers. 

Here  also  were  barren  wastes  and  lonely 
marsh  lands  ;  and  among  the  other  attractions  of 
this,  the  most  favoured  province  of  Spain,  abund- 
ance of  opportunityfor  sport,  and  at  least  a  spice  of 
personal  danger  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  adventure 
among  lonely  scenes  rarely  traversed  save  by  the 
muleteer.     Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
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WILD  SPAIN.* 

This  is  a  capital  book  of  sport  and  adventure,  and 
yet  not  all  about  big  and  little  game,  for  the 
authors  in  their  twenty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
peninsula  have  collected  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able information  concerning  a  country  which, 
although  much  written  about,  little  is  known  and 
less  even  understood— the  different  races  which 
inhabit  it,  their  customs  and  characteristics,  its 
natural  history,  its  agriculture,  its  mountain 
chains  {fitrras)  and  rolling  corn  lands,  its  wild, 
uncultivated  wastes  or  prairies  {ilehisa.i),  and  its 
TOari'vmns-  or  marsh  lands,  scarcely  less  vast— 
hardly  a  physical  characteristic  or  a  living  thing 
would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
authors  to  be  jotted  down  in  the  present  volume. 
Certainly  it  was  no  slight  task  that  they  took 
upon  them,  for,  as  they  observe  in  the  opening 
chapter, 

Among  European  countries  Spain  stands  unique  in 
regard  to  the  lange  of  her  natural  and  physical  fea- 
tures. In  no  other  land  can  be  found,  within  a  similar 
area,  snch  extremes  of  scene  and  climate  as  charac- 
terise the  -lOU  by  400  miles  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
....  Contrast,  for  example,  the  stern  grandeur  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  wrapped  in  eternal  snow,  with  the 
almost  ti-opical  luxuriance  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  wbicli  lie  at  its  feet. 

*  "  Wild  Spain."  By  Ahel  Chapman  and  Walter 
J.  Buck.  Gurney  and"  Jackson,  Paternoster  Eow, 
E.G. 


As  the  sinuous,  ill-defined  mule  track  leaves  the 
phain  and  strikes  the  rising  ground  the  signs  of 
man's  presence  become  rapidly  scarcer,  for  none, 
save  the  very  poorest,  live  outside  the  boundaries 
of  town  or  vdlage.  For  mile  after  mile  the  track 
traverses  the  thickets  of  wild  Olive  and  Lentis- 
cus  ;  here  a  hillside  glows  with  the  pink  bloom  of 
Rhododendron,  or  acres  of  Asphodel  clothe  a 
barren  patch,  but  not  so  much  as  a  solitary  clioza, 
the  rude  reed-built  hut  of  a  goatherd,  can  be 
seen.  Now  the  path  merges  in  the  bed  of  some 
winter  torrent,  rugged  and  boulder-strewn,  but 
shaded  with  Bay  and  Laurustiims  and  a  fringe  of 
magnificent  Oleanders.  Anon  we  flounder  through 
deep  deposits  of  alluvial  mud,  bordered  by  waving 
brakes  of  giant  Cane  and  Brier,  presently  to 
strike  again  the  upward  track  through  evergreen 
forests  of  Chestnut  and  Cork  Oak. 

Towns  are  few  and  far  between  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  rare  villages  are  often 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  ridge  of  some  stu- 
pendous crag  like  eagles'  eyries.  There  is,  never- 
theless, too  much  cause  to  regret  the  devastating 
human  presence  in  the  shape  of  the  charcoal- 
burner.  Every  tree,  shrub  or  bush  has  to  go  to 
provide  fuel  for  the  universal  piirliero,  cr  earthen 
pan  for  cooking,  no  other  firing  being  used  for 
kitchen  purposes — the  sole  consolation  offered 
for  this  wasteful  disfigurement  of  some  of  Nature's 
fairest  scenes  being  that  the  land  will  now  become 
corn  land,  of  which  there  is  already  more  than 
enough  for  the  labour  available.  During  the  first 
few  years  these  disafforested  lands  are  highly  pro- 
ductive, the  virgin  soil,  enriched  by  carbonised 
refuse,  yielding  as  much  as  (iO  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Fortunately  for  the  Spanish  forests,  two  circum- 
stances tend  to  limit  their  destruction ;  first 
the  value  of  the  Cork  Oak  for  its  bark,  which  is 
stri|iped  and  sold  every  seven  years,  and  its  crops 
of  acorns  for  fattening  droves  of  shapely  black 
swine  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  also  for 
a  substance  which  is  obtained  beneath  the  bark 
and  used  for  curing  leather  ;  and  last  there  is 
the  cost  of  transport. 

Having  travelled  all  day  across  the  scrub-clad 
wastes  fragrant  with  Rosemary  and  wild  Thynie, 
without  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  a  human  being 
beyond  a  stray  shepherd  or  a  band  of  nomad 
gipsies  encamped  amidst  the  green  Palmettos,  our 
authors  atnightf.all  seek  theshelterof  thej'osada,  or 


follow  in  quick  succesBion.  These  songs  are  generally 
topical,  and  almost  always  extempore  ;  and  as  most 
Spaniards  can — or  rather  are  anxious  to — sing,  one  en- 
joys many  verses  that  are  very  prettily  as  well  as  wittily 
conceived. 

"But  the  girls  must  dance;  "  and  a  jiretty  sight 
is  this  village  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
castanets  and  the  guitar. 

Next  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  a  boar  hunt 
in  the  Sierra,  and  several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  great  bustard  over  the  vast 
stretches  of  silent  Corn-lands  which  form  his 
home.  A  peculiarly  wary  bird,  the  artifices 
which  are  practised  more  or  less  legitimatel}'  with 
the  object  of  outwitting  him  are  various.  One  of 
the  two  chief  recognised  methods  which  is  prac- 
tised is  by  driving  in  the  autumn,  winter  or  early 
spring,  and  it  is  when  one  man  and  his  driver  are 
engaged  that  the  cream  of  this  sport  is  enjoyed. 
The  work  then  resembles  deer-stalking,  for  the 
sportsman  must  creep  up  very  close  to  his  game 
in  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  shot;  the  other 
is  shooting  from  a  bullock  cart,  which  is  only 
available  during  or  just  after  the  harvest,  when 
the  country  is  becoming  cleared  of  crops  and  the 
birds  become  accustomed  daily  to  the  passing  of 
carts  to  and  fro. 

In  any  book  on  Spain  a  description  of  a  bull 
fight  is  inevitable,  and  while  the  cruelty  of  the 
sport  is  not  denied,  there  are  elements  in  it  of 
pluck,  nerve,  and  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger 
which  excite  the  authors'  admiration.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  cither  that  the  custom,  if  not  the 
art,  of  bull  fighting  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
that  the  spectacle  as  it  now  obtains  represents  to 
Spain  a  national  festival,  the  love  of  which  is  en- 
grained in  Spanish  nature  by  centuries  of  custom 
and  tradition. 


Village  I.nx, 

and  where  presently  we  find  them  discussing  a 
steaming  oKa  (stew)  before  a  large  wood  fire,  in 
company  with  any  other  guest  that  may  have 
arrived  at  the  time,  be  he  muleteer  or  hidalgo. 

Then  as  you  light  your  Ircni  a  note  or  two  struck 
on  the  guitar  falls  on  ears  predispoEoi  to  be  pleased. 
How  well  one  knows  those  first  opening  notes!  No 
occasion  to  ask  that  it  may  go  on  ;  it  will  all  come  in 
time,  and  one  knows  there  is  a  merry  evening  in  pros- 
pect. One  by  one  the  villagers  drop  in,  and  an  ever- 
widening  circle  is  formed  around  the  open  hearth  ; 
rows  of  children  collect,  even  the  dogs  oraw  around 
look  on.  The  player  and  the  company  gradnally  warm 
up,  tiU  couplet  after  couplet  of  paiheic  mclti'jiicii(i:< 


IX    THE    M.\RISMA. 

About  a  fourth  of  Andalusia  may  be  roughly 
said  to  be  viari<ma,  or  marsh  land.  Geologically 
the  marismas  are  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  the 
alluvial  accumulations  of  ages,  deposited  layer 
upon  layer  on  the  sea  bottom  till  the  myriad 
particles  thrust  back  the  sea  and  form  level  plains 
of  dry  land.  The  largest  of  the  Spanish  marismas 
and  those  best  known  to  the  authors  are  those  of 
the  (iuadalquivir.  in  the  winter  a  dismal  waste  of 
waters,  with  here  and  there  slight  elevations  of 
mud  forming  low  islands.  In  the  spring  the  water 
recedes,  and  in  the  liot  weather  rapidly  evapo- 
rates, leaving  the  marisma  a  dead  level  of  dry 
mud,  scorched  and  cracked  by  the  fierce  summer 
sun.  A  rank  herbage  springs  up,  and  around  the 
remaining  water  holes  wave  beds  of  tall  Keeds 
and  Cane-brakes.  On  a  bright  May  morning 
they  set  out  for  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  the  western 
marismas.  For  the  last  few  miles  the  route  lay 
through  broken  woodlands,  all  wrapped  in  theglory 
of  the  southern  spring-time: — 

There  is  no  lack  of  verdure  here  at  mid-winter :  not 
even  the  deciduous  trees  are  wholly  hare  ;  hut  in  May 
the  whole  plant  world  is  fresh  clad  in  brightest  garb 
and  beauty.  It  is  worth  staying  for  a.  moment  to 
examine  such  prodigal  luxuriance.  Before  us.  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  grove  of  Stone  Pines  embedded  to  their 
centres  amidst  dark  green  thicket ;  through  the  massed 
foliage  of  Lentiscus  and  Brier  shoots  up  a  forest  of 
waving  Bambo  IS.  tall  and  almost  as  straight  as  the 
Pines  themEelves,  the  foreground  filled  with  the  deli- 
cate mauve  of  Rosemary,  with  giant  Heather  and 
Heaths  of  a  dozen  hues,  all  wrestling  for  space, 
clumps  of  tall  Grass  and  Palmetto,  Genista,  with 
Butcher's  Broom,  and  wild  Fennel.  Here  a  mass  of 
abol.iyii  or  Spanish  Gorse,  ablaze  with  golden  bloom; 
an  Arbutns  blanched  with  waxen  blossoms,  or  the 
glossy  foliage  of  Mimosa  ;  there  the  sombre  tones  of 
the  Il^x  are  relieved  by  the  pale  emerald  of  a  wild 
Vine  entwined  with  the  trunk.  Even  the  stretches  of 
grey  Gum  Cistus  have  become  almost  gaudy  with  their 
pink,  white  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  air  breathes 
of  vernal  perfumes  and  the  infinite  chorus  of  spring 
bird  notes— the  soft  refrain  of  goldfinch  and  serin, 
nightingale,  orpbean  and  other  warblers,  the  dual 
note  of  the  hoopoe  and  the  flute-like  carol  of  golden 
orioles,  mingled  with  the  harsher  cries  of  woodchat 
and  bee-eater,  and  on  all  sides  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
heard  in  the  land. 
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Presently,  through  a  vista  of  the  forest  the 
marisma  is  seen,  its  muddy  expanse  blue  under 
the  azure  sky,  its  waters  thronged  with  bird  life, 
the  horizon  glistening  with  the  sheen  of  flamin- 
goes in  their  thousands,  and  the  intervening  space 
streaked  and  dotted  with  flights  and  flotillas  of 
aquatic  fowl.  The  nearer  foreshores,  fringed 
with  Rush  and  Sedge  and  dark  stretches  of 
Tamarisk,  were  peopled  with  storks  and  herons, 
egrets,  spoonbills,  stilts,  avocets,  and  other 
waders,  and  anon,  as  a  single  booted  eagle  sweeps 
over  the  scene,  the  whole  multitude  of  feathered 
life  has  risen  on  the  wing. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  ibex  shooting  in  the  Sierras,  with  notes  on 
natural  history,  haunts,  habits,  and  distribution. 

Truut  .\nd  Trouting. 

Trout  and  trouting  in  Spain  are  also  described 
at  length.  The  Iberian  peninsula  has  no  lack  of 
trout  streams  or  of  "that  gamest  of  all  fresh 
water  game,"  the  trout.  Trout  may  be  said  to 
exist  sporadically  all  over  Spain,  but  it  is  the 
northern  provinctis,  the  Asturias  and  Cantabrian 
highlands,  and  the  rivers  that  run  into  Biscay, 
that  form  the  true  home  of  Iberian  •io/ inonidic. 

No  more  lovely  trouting  waters  can  angling  intro- 
spect conceive  than  some  of  those  of  Northern  Spain. 
Now  surging  through  some  toituous  gorge  in  succes- 
sive pools,  dark  and  foara-flecked,  each  of  which  look 
Uke  "  holds"  for  monsters;  now  opening  out  on  a  hill- 
girt  plateau,  where  the  current  broadens  into  rippled 
shallows,  with  long-tailed  runs  and  hollowed  banks. 

Among  the  game  birds  of  the  Asturias  may  be 
enumerated  the  capercailzie,  the  ptarmigan,  and 
the  grey  partridge.  Not  the  least  interesting  are 
the  chapters  in  which  the  authors  record  their 
experiences  with  eagles  and  vultures.  Among 
the  beautiful  crags  of  Zurita  and  the  Agredera, 
about  a  dozen  miles  of  .Jerez,  the  lower  slopes  of 
which  in  April  are  resplendent  with  acres  of 
Rhododendrons  just  bursting  into  bloom,  and 
where  crimson  Pa-onies  peep  from  arid  nooks,  and 
the  riverside  is  fringed  with  Laurustinus  and 
Myrtle,  Oleanders,  Sallows  and  Palmetto,  all  re- 
sonant with  the  melody  of  nightingales — these 
crags  are  the  yearly  resort  of  the  neophron  or 
Egyptian  vulture.  In  Andalusia,  as  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  neophron  occasionally  nests  upon 
trees.  In  the  lovely  park-like  country  half  a 
day's  ride  eastward  of  Jerez,  several  pairs  breed 
yearly  on  high  eiifii-as,  or  Ilex. 

There  are  chapters  which  describe  Spanish 
agriculture  and  viticulture,  and  the  bird-life  of 
the  Spanish  springtime.  The  Spanish  gipsy 
{(lifaiiox)  of  to-day  is  also  described,  and  the 
authors  visit  the  lammergeyer  in  his  winter  home 
in  the  Sierras.  This  is  generally  a  small  cave 
— rather  than  a  crevice — and  a  huge  mass  of 
material,  the  accumulation  of  years,  usually  covers 
the  whole  floor.  The  lammergeyer,  it  appears, 
does  not  breed  on  those  more  stupendous  preci- 
pices beloved  by  the  eagle,  and  whose  height 
dwarfs  even  an  eagle  to  the  similitude  of  the 
homely  kestrel,  but  rather  in  rock  stacks  and 
crags  often  not  more  than  lUU  feet  high. 

To  an  outsider,  the  feat  of  scaling  even  a  KO-footcrag 
whenfairlyslieerseemsno  easy  undertaking;  but  our  two 
mountain  lads  made  light  work  of  it,  one  escalading  the 
fortress  from  below, the  other  from  above  (which  proved 
the  easier  way)  and  actually  mooting  in  the  eyrie.  Some 
goatherds,  hearing  of  our  wish  to  secure  a  "  quebrauta- 
huesos,"  had  removed  the  single  bird  an  hour  or  two 
previously.  This  grotesque  and  uncouth  fledgling 
was  then  (at  the  end  of  March)  about  the  size  of  a 
turkey,  covered  with  grey-white  down,  and  with  beak 
and  crop  so  disproportionately  heavy,  tliat  the  reenm- 
bant  position  appeared  ahnost  a  necessity.  The 
youngster  kept  up  a  constant  querulous  whistle  when 
visited,  and  consumed,  we  were  told,  four  pounds  of 
meat  daily.  A  month  later  the  feat  hers  were  beginning 
to  show,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  meat  had  doub'ed. 

We  might  quote  a  deal  more,  but  enough  has 
been  given,  we  think,  to  show  what  an  eminently 
readable  book  is  "  Wild  Spain."  The  book  is  well 
and  copiously  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
photographs  and  sketches  representing  in  their 
native  haunts  some  of  the  least  known  birds  and 


beasts  of  Eurojie,  several  of  which  have  perhaps 
never  before  been  drawn  from  life.  The  book 
contains  a  glossary  of  all  Spanish  words  used  in  it. 


LES  CHRYSANTHEMES.* 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  in  France 
where  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum the  literary  contributions  on  the  subject 
have  been  but  few  and  far  between.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  first  man  in  Europe  to  raise 
seedlings — Captain  Bernet — was  a  Frenchman, 
that  many  of  his  compatriots  have  obtained  and 
distributed  varieties  that  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  popularise  French  horticulture  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  gardening  writers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  have  not  dealt  with  the 
literary  part  of  the  subject  in  a  way  we  might 
have  expected.  Until  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  now  under  notice,  which  took 
place  three  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  anything 
obtainable  in  France  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
book  on  the  Chrysanthemum.  A  few  insignificant 
paper-covered  pamphlets  had,  it  is  true,  made 
their  appearance,  but  only  two  works,  viz., 
"Culture  du  Chrysantheme  de  llnde  et  de  la 
Chine,  par  Lebois,"  published  in  IS.")!,  and  "  Essai 
sur  le  Chrysantheme,"  by  M.  <>hys,  which  ap- 
peared in  ISS.'i,  were  really  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that 
there  was  ample  room  for  something  more  modern 
in  view  of  the  modifications  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  everything  concerning  the 
popular  flower,  and  the  third  edition  of  a  joint 
work  by  MM.  Bellair  and  B^rat  which  is  in- 
tended by  the  authors  to  supply  the  want.  Wc 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
tiallic  friends  will  consider  that  this  flower,  essen- 
tially French,  from  a  florist's  point  of  view  will  be 
worthy  of  a  really  excellent  monograph,  and  that 
some  author  thoroughly  versed  in  historical, 
literary,  and  cultural  matters  will  undertake  the 
task  of  filling  a  gaj)  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  so  long. 

The  first  portion  of  "  Les  Chrysanthomes "  is 
devoted  to  description,  history,  and  classification, 
and  there  are  some  curious  reproductions  of  types 
of  (Jhrysanthemums  grown  in  Japan  about  the 
j'ear  18ir>  after  the  po|)uIar  native  artist  Hokusai. 
When  treating  the  subject  of  classification  the 
authors  give  several  illustrations  of  the  various 
sections  into  which  tlie  Chrysanthemum  is  divided, 
which  for  some  purposes  may  be  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  the  figure  of  an  incurved  variety  will 
scarcely  be  accepted  by  an  English  grower  as  such, 
and  certainly  not  by  such  French  cultivators  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  M.  Cordon- 
nier,  or  M.  Fatzer,  for  it  is  a  loose,  ungainly 
flower,  very  hollow  in  shape,  and  irregular  in  its 
form  of  petal. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work  deals  with  cul- 
tivation. Soil,  pots,  watering,  manures,  propaga- 
tion, seedlings,  grafting,  cuttings,  staking,  and 
disbudding  all  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention  as 
reijuired.  Then  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  what  is  termed  special  cultiva- 
tion, under  which  heading  the  authors  discourse 
upon  large  flowers,  standards,  bush  plants,  trained 
and  other  specimens,  late  varieties,  early  varie- 
ties, and  kindred  subjects,  giving  lists  of  the  .sorts 
most  adapted  for  the  various  purposes. 

Part  4  relates  to  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and 
the  concluding  division  is  reserved  for  indoor 
decoration.  A  number  of  small  illustrations  are 
inserted  throughout  the  book,  which  is  printed  in 
a  neat,  clear  type  and  bound  in  stiti'  covers  instead 
of  a  paper  wrapper  like  the  first  edition,  an  im- 
provement necessary  for  any  work  likely  to  be  re- 
ferred to  many  times  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  There  appear  to  be  several  faults  of  nomen- 
clature in  the  lists  given.  For  instance,  Therf'se 
Key  should  be  Mile.  Thurese  Rey,  Marguerite 
Marrouck    should    be    Marrouch,   Thumberg    is 


*  "Les  Chrysanthemes  :  Description,  hiatoire,  cul- 
ture empliii."  Par  Georges  Bellair  et  Victor  Berat. 
Octave  Doin,  Paris. 


printed  for  Thunberg,  Hel^ne  probably  means 
Elaine,  Monsieur  Heale  evidently  is  intended  for 
Mrs.  Heale,  Monsieur  Shipman  for  Mrs.  W.  Ship- 
man,  Messieurs  Pethers  ought  to  be  Mrs.  Pethers, 
&c. 


FLORE  COLORIEE  DE  POCHE  DES 
MONTAGNES  DE  LA  SUISSE,  DE  LA 
SAVOIE,    ic* 

Our  friend  M.  Correvon,  who  i.s  well  fitted  for 
the  work  both  by  his  life's  experience  among 
the  Alps  and  by  his  love  for  alpine  flowers, 
luis  given  us  this  little  "pocket"  flora  of  the 
mountains,  with  14-t  little  plates,  for  the  use 
of  tourists  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  other  ranges.  The  descriptions,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  clear  so  far  as  they  go,  and 
the  coloured  plates  are  sufficient  iii  most  cases 
to  di.stiuguish  the  plants.  But  we  should  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  beautiful  plants  if 
we  did  not  say  that  these  drawings  and 
rei)roductions  are  a  long  way  from  giving 
us  anything  like  their  beauty.  We  sliall  pro- 
bably never  see  that  in  art  until  some- 
body who  can  draw  (lowers  as  well  as  Mr. 
Parsons  or  Mr.  Moon,  forsaking  town  de- 
lights, shall  take  to  the  solitudes  of  the 
Alps.  M.  ,Correvon,  who  is  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  Ijotanist,  gives  us  here  and  there  little 
piiems  about  favourite  plants,  btit  we  much 
wish  tliat  he  had  given  us  a  poetical  version 
I  if  his  knowledge  as  regards  the  families  of 
alpine  plants.  As  it  is,  there  is  bare  descrip- 
tion (jnly  ;  whereas  w.^  think  there  must  be 
much  to  .say  about  such  beautiful  families  as 
the  (Jentians  befcire  beginning  witli  a  technical 
<lescripti(iu  of  the  kinds.  The  natural  distri- 
butiiJii  on  the  mountains,  aspects  of  beauty 
at  various  seasons  and  elevation,  habits  and 
ways  of  these  charming  plants  so  well  known 
to  him  should  have  led  to  a  littk  essay  on 
each  inipiirtaut  group.  However  we  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for  in  so  handy  a  little 
biiok.  The  habitats  of  the  plants  and  the 
Latin  as  well  as  the  German,  French,  and 
Englisli  names  are  aU  printed  on  each  little 
plate. 

GARDEN   SKETCHES, 

Chapter  VI. 

Airs  — vernal  airs,  breathing  the  smell  of  field 
And  grove,  attune  the  trembling  leaves. — Milton. 

May  1. — A  perfect  May  day.  Once  more 
sweet  dropping  showers,  after  another  fort- 
night's constant  sunshine,  and  all  Nature  revel- 
ling in  the  welcome  moisture.  The  distant 
hills  are  wrapped  in  misty  clouds,  slowly 
moving  onwards  towards  the  sea,  letting  the 
darkened  summits  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
above  the  soft  grey  vapour.  Tire  valley  lies 
between,  but  what  words  can  tell  its  fresh  glory 
of  leaf  and  verdure  ?  All  through  the  early 
weeks  of  April  spring  has  been  breaking  through 
the  woods  and  tripping  over  the  meadows,  and 
now  a  tide  of  verdure,  with  sparkle  and  blossom, 
has  overflowed  the  hills  and  dales.  Gazing 
across  the  pasture  fields  they  are  dappled  with 
gold.  King-cups,  that  laugh  up  boldly  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  On  the  distant  hills  where 
the  clouds  are  breaking  is  a  stretch  of  Gorse, 
that  in  the  sunlight  gleams  like  gold.  It  might 
well  be  the  1st  of  June,  all  leafage  is  so  full 
and  rich.  The  Whitethorn  has  been  in  blossom 
since  the  middle  of  April.  The  Horse  Chest- 
nut's candelabra  of  bloom  is  alight.  The  golden 
rain  of  the  Laburnum  is  falling,  and  even  the 


*  "  Flore  Coloriee  de  Poche  des  Montagues  de  la 
Suisse,  de  la  Savoie,  &c."  Par  H.  Correvon.  Paul 
Kluiclisieck,  52,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris. 
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Oak  tree  is  well  in  loaf.  Tliere  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty this  May  in  finding  a  leafy  spray  to  wear 
on  the  2!)th,  "  Restoration  day,"  in  memory  of 
King  Charles,  who  entered  London  on  May  2!), 
IGGO  (his  birthday)  ;  hence  the  wearing  of  the 
Oak  as  an  emblem  of  loyalty  on  that  day. 

The  flowering  of  the  fniit  trees  has  been 
remarkable  this  season,  and  as  the  ]iast  sinumer 
and  autumn  were  especially  wet  and  cold,  this 
goes  somewhat  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
flowering  depends  chiefly  on  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  during  the  previous  year.  To  see 
fruit  trees  veiled  in  blossom  is  such  a  delightful 
picture,  that  we  cannot  wonder  when  we  read 
of  the  Japanese,  who  almost  make  a  worship  of 
their  love  of  llowers.  regarding  the  blossoming 

such  trees  as  the  Almond,  Peach,  Plum  anc^ 
Cherry  as  the  festival  of  the  year,  and  trooping 
out  in  thousands  to  the  groves,  where  they  can 
wander  among  the  dark  stems,  under  a  canopy 
of  flowers,  while  the  sun's  rays  flash  through 
the  snow  of  Plum  or  Cherry  blossom,  or  kiss 
the  rose  bloom  of  the  Peach  or  Almond  tree. 
I  have  just  been  thinning  the  fruit  of  the 
Peach  trees  on  the  open  wall,  as  they  are  the 
size  of  pigeon's  eggs. 

With  such  delightful  freshness  of  leaf  and 
blossom  far  and  near,  the  garden  is  not  so 
precious  to  us  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  spring  ; 
still,  after  the  rain  bath  there  are  new  treasures 
to  be  found.  Very  fragrant  is  Azalea  pontica 
in  the  flower  border.  This  is  the  Azalea  that 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  army  of  Cyrus,  his 
troops  having  been  poisoned  by  jjartaking  of 
the  honey  made  from  its  flowers.  The  summer 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  jestivuni)  is  taller  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  before,  the  flower  stems  far 
outstripping  the  leaves  and  reaching  to  a  height 
of  3  feet.  Against  the  dark  Evergreens  it  is  most 
graceful.  This  is  a  fine  old  border  plant,  that,  un- 
cared  for,  returns  each  springto  gladden  oureyes. 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  the  Bronze  I^eaf  from 
Japan,  is  in  its  most  beautiful  stage,  the  leaves 
being  of  a  red-chocolate  hue.  As  it  increases  in 
size  the  coloiir  becomes  paler.  This  giant- 
leaved  Saxifrage  was  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  Captain  Rogers,  of  the  American 
Navy,  after  whom  it  was  named.  Its  native 
name  in  Japan  is  Yaguriuiiaso.  Each  leaf  is 
supported  on  a  central  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  vary- 
ing from  1  foot  to  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
the  largest  leaves  when  fully  expanded  measure 
more  than  a  yard  across.  A  cool,  free  root-run 
is  what  it  needs  to  perfect  the  size  and  colour  of 
its  foliage.  Leaf  mould  and  peat  mixed  with 
sandy  loam  will  supply  its  requirements  when 
given  a  moist,  shady  position  where  it  will  get 
only  the  morning  or  evening  sunshine. 

In  the  fountain  garden  there  is  a  tall  white 
Tulip  in  bloom  which  I  found  last  year  in  an  old 
garden,  and  which  was  given  me  by  the  kind 
owner  as  the  White  Swan.  It  is  j>ure  and 
stately,  and  stands  forth  to-day  as  queen  of  the 
garden.  The  petals  gleam  with  the  pearly  hue 
of  a  shell's  inner  lining.  The  foliage  has  a  blue, 
silvery  tint,  and  the  leaf  edges  are  waved  and 
twisted. 

May  16. — Every  day  the  sun  rises  out  of  the 
sea,  asleep  in  the  rose  dawn  of  early  morn,  and 
climbs  the  cloudless  sky,  till  the  day's  decline 
brings  a  rich  setting  of  crimson  light.  One 
longs  for  the  passing  shadow  of  clouds  and  yet 
more  for  their  falling  moisture,  oidy  two  days  of 
rain  having  been  granted  us  during  the  last  two 
months ;  and  now  with  the  sun's  increasing 
strength  the  ground  is  hot  and  parched,  and  the 
air  has  lost  its  cri.sping  freshness. 

In  shady  nooks  the  Columbines  look  delight- 
fully cool,  the  white  being  especially  pure  in 
shadow.  A  crimson  Thorn  tree  has  let  fall  some 
sprays  of  blossom  till  they  have  touched   the 


pink  Columbine  beneath,  while  under  the 
shadowcifauotlier  Thorn  a  pale  yellow  Columbine 
has  reached  up  to  the  drooping  branches  of 
pink  blossom.  The  white  S[)anish  Broom  in 
the  flower  border  has  outstripi)ed  the  evergreen 
hedge  and  lies  against  the  far  off'  slumber- 
ing tide,  while  the  blo(mi  of  the  Daisy  tree, 
stretching  to  the  limit  of  the  hedge,  meets  the 
blue  hills  beyond.  Iris  florentina,  th"  Sweet 
Orris-root  of  Italy,  is  fair  to  see,  gleaming  like 
opal  in  the  sunlight.  Cut  in  the  bud  .stage  it 
opens  indoors  and  scents  the  entire  room,  and 
is  beautiful  in  a  vase  with  scarlet  Anemones. 
In  a  quiet  corner  there  is  a  wild  group  that 
has  been  pretty  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Beneath 
a  tall  shrub  of  the  Snow  Tree  a  patch  of  sweet 
Woodrufl'  has  spread  over  the  ground  like  the 
white  foam  of  a  wave  as  it  falls  on  the  shore  and 
flows  onward.  Just  at  the  tree  stem  some 
slender  yellow  Poppies  and  tall  Bluebells  have 
sprung  through  the  Woodrnil',  and  lean  over 
the  white  sjjray  of  Ijlossom.  The  Bluebells  are 
now  alnio.st  faded,  but  the  Woodrufl'  has 
touched  a  mass  of  blue  and  white  Violas,  so 
that  the  picture  continues  while  it  moves  jet 
further  onward. 

May  27.  —  Still  golden  .sunshine  and  blue 
skies  from  dawn  till  dewy  eve,  and  the  rose- 
flushed  Bride  (the  lovely  i-inglePajony)  is  queen 
of  the  garden  to-day,  and  of  all  the  flowers  of 
the  year  none  is  fairer.  Its  white  satin  petals 
gleam  in  the  sunlight,  and  aflus-h,  like  the  dawn 
of  early  morn,  lies  within  the  shimmering  cup 
that  holds  the  clu.ster  of  golden  stamens.  In 
the  sunshine  the  blo.ssonis  open  out  like  Water 
Lilies,  while  in  the  .shade  or  at  eventide  the 
petals  fold  to  sleep  like  a  globe  of  pearl.  Within 
the  walled  garden  a  plant  of  this  Pajony  has 
flower-stems  4  feet  in  height,  and  buds  and 
blossonjs  nundjeriu  all  sixty  blooms  ;  the  leafage 
is  erect  and  bold.  In  the  flower  border  another 
white  single  Pa-ony  is  in  bloom,  not  so  vigorous 
in  growth  and  without  the  rose  flush,  but  ex- 
quisite in  form.  The  petals  are  of  snowy  white- 
ness and  fringed  at  the  edge,  circling  round  the 
buncli  of  anjber  stamens.  The  blossoms  have 
fallen  among  a  cluster  of  ciimson  Eastern  Pop- 
pies just  bieakiiig  into  bloom,  and  make  a  beau- 
tiful picture  together.  Paionies  resent  being 
distvirbi  d,  and  take  a  considerable  time  to  re- 
cover l)eing  moved  or  divn'ed.  The  be.st  time 
for  either  is  late  in  August  while  the  ground  is 
yet  warm,  so  that  new  growth  can  be  made 
before  winter  sets  in.  When  dividing  large 
clumps  it  is  well  to  wash  all  the  soil  away  in  a 
tub  of  water,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  traced  back 
to  their  natural  division  points.  A  rich  deep  soil 
and  plenty  of  water  when  making  their  growth 
will  ensure  fine  blooms,  and  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun  is  that  which  they  seem 
to  like  best. 

Alas,  I  am  not  rich  in  Tri.ses,  liaving  brought 
but  few  with  me  from  my  old  garden,  but  among 
the  few  is  Iris  pallida  dalmatica.  The  foliage  of 
this  Iris  is  very  distinct  and  hai  dsome,  being  of 
a  blue  metallic  hue  w'ith  a  stain  of  purple  at  the 
base.  Its  stately  flower-stems  have  just  un- 
furled their  banners  of  blue  and  gold  to  trem'Dle 
in  the  breeze  as  it  bears  with  it  their  delight- 
ful perfume.  Tlie  grassy  tufts  of  Siberian 
Irises  are  very  pretty  at  present,  particularly 
I.  s.  orientalis,  which  has  a  crimson  stain  on  the 
spathe  sheaths  that  gives  the  buds  a  special 
beauty  of  their  own.  These  Irises  would  suit 
well  to  naturalise  along  the  margin  of  a  stream- 
let, as  they  like  damp  ground  and  full  sunshine. 

St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  liliastrum)  of 
the  major  variety  is  now  at  its  best.  It-  is  very 
robu.st  when  grown  in  rich,  cool  soil,  and  likes 
partial  shade.  The  flowers  have  a  milky  white- 
ness  when    they   first   open,   becoming   almost 


transparent  as  they  fade  away,  which  gives  the 
whole  plant  a  peculiar  tran.slucent  apjiearance. 
The  smaller  variety  is  elegant,  but  lias  not  the 
same  vigcmr  of  growth.  When  the  clumps  be- 
come overcrowded  division  is  necessary  to 
ensure  fine  blooms,  and  this  can  be  eflected 
in  autumn,  the  roots  being  then  dormant. 
The  yellow  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava)  has 
much  the  same  character,  save  that  the  blos- 
soms are  scented  and  do  not  change  their  tex- 
ture when  withering,  and  that  the  foliage  is  of 
a  light  green.  These  Lilies  side  by  side  in  the 
border  are  very  efl'ective,  and  indoors  they 
make  a  beautiful  grouji  together  when  placed 
in  a  tall  glass  vase.  The  Hemerocallis  would 
ask  for  more  sunshine  than  St.  Bruno's  Lily, 
but  is  fairly  content  in  partial  shade. 

The  yellow  Tree  Lupine  is  a  graceful  shrub, 
too  large  for  the  flower  border  where  it  is  grow- 
ing, save  that  it  bears  cutting  in  well  after 
blooming  time.  Indeed,  last  year,  through 
absence  from  home,  it  was  not  pruned  until  the 
month  of  October,  and  yet  it  is  now  covered  with 
blossoms  from  the  young  shoots  made  this  sea- 
son. The  light  silvery  foliage  and  its  prolonged 
blooming  time  make  it  of  value.  Cuttings 
taken  now  .strike  freely,  or  it  can  be  grown 
from  the  seed  when  ripe.  The  Buddleia  glo- 
bosa,  or  Orange  Ball  Tree  from  Chili,  in  like 
manner  bears  severe  pruning.  Last  year  I  cut 
in  an  old  tree  so  close  after  blooming,  that  I  did 
not  expect  many  blossoms  this  spring,  but, 
to  my  surprise,  1  have  a  large  tree  again  in 
full  bloom  from  the  young  growth,  and  spread- 
ing its  branches  above  the  Dalmatian  Iris. 
Close  to  these  shrubs  the  Delphiniums  are 
rising  up  in  columns  of  blue,  and  among  them 
are  bushes  of  the  Daisy  Tree  (Olearia  Gun- 
niana)  and  Snow  Tree  (Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius)  from  Australia,  the  blue  and  white  to- 
gether being  like  a  summer  sky  of  blue  and 
fleecy  clouds.  This  Snow  Tree,  cut  when  in 
the  perfection  of  its  bloom,  remains  frosh  until 
the  following  year,  or  as  much  longer  as  one 
likes  to  keep  it,  the  minute  flowers  being  ever- 
lasting. Long  sprays  of  it  hung  upside  down  to 
dry  and  stiffen  can  be  used  in  jars  and  vases  for 
indoor  decoration.  Indeed,  with  all  my  fresh 
flowers  around,  there  is  at  present  a  large  jar 
resting  on  the  floor  filled  with  tall  branches  cut 
in  blossom  last  June.  If  cut  too  late  the  blos- 
soms all  fall  ofl'.  This  is  a  very  fast  growing 
shrub,  and  cuttings  will  bloom  the  year  after 
they  are  struck.  To  nip  the  young  shoots 
made  at  this  time  of  year  keeps  the  plant  from 
becoming  too  straggling,  ami  a  dense  bush 
.seems  to  pass  through  the  winter  freer  of  harm. 

White  Columbines  are  nearly  over.  They 
have  been  beautiful  in  the  gloaming  when  white 
flowers  stand  out  so  distinctly  from  their  com- 
panions. Seed  has  just  been  sown  for  :;ext 
year,  as  after  a  couple  of  seasons  the  clumps 
become  too  large  and  need  replacing  by  younger 
plants.  The  white  Pinks  have  a  delightful 
spicy  fragrance  in  the  evening.  They  are  at 
the  verge  of  the  border  along  with  white  tufted 
Violas  that  I  call  the  "  white  butterflies,"  there 
is  such  an  aerial  movement  in  their  petals  as 
if  about  to  take  wing.  One  of  the  beds  of 
Hellebore  is  also  edged  with  this  Viola,  and 
the  dark  glossy  foliage  enhances  its  whiteness. 
The  old  lilac  Rockets  are  not  often  enough 
seen.  In  the  border  there  are  two  Kinds  ;  one  is 
lilac  and  the  other  rosy  violet,  and  both  give 
soft  masses  of  colour,  and  remain  in  bloom  for 
a  considerable  time.  Young  shoots  taken  oft" 
from  the  base  in  June  make  nice  plants  by  next 
season.  Purple  and  mauve  Pan.sies  are  flower- 
ing among  the  Rockets.  Double  Potentillas  of 
the  new  hybrid  kinds  are  very  rich  in  colour. 
A  golden  one   in   blossom    vies  with  the  Per- 
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sian  Yellow  Rose.  They  dwindle  if  left  un- 
divided, the  young  plants  having  much  larger 
flowers  and  foliage.  L.  A.  L. 

(To  be  contiimed.) 
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PLATE   988. 

BRUGMANSIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  b.   chloeantha 

and  b.  coknigera.  *) 
According  to  botanists,  we  are  inaccurate  in 
calling  these  plants  Brugmansias,  because  they 
all  belong  to  the  genus  Datura.  The  name 
Brugmansia  is  given  to  a  genus  of  Cytinace.ie, 
which  is  related  to  that  monster  parasite  Baf- 
Hesia,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  wax  model  in  the 
Kew  Museum.  But  horticulture  and  botany 
do  not  always  agree  with  regard  to  plant  names, 
and  the  Brugmansias  of  gardens  will  continue 
to  be  the  shrubby  perennial  species  typified  by 
B.  arborea,  the  name  Datura  being  limited  to  the 
Thorn  Apple  section.  This  arrangement  gives 
us  three  species  of  Brugmansia,  viz.,  B.  arborea, 
B.  suavenlens,  and  B.  sauguinea,  of  which  all 
the  others  are  varieties,  although  the  two  now 
figured  were  considered  good  species  by  Sir 
William  Hooker  fifty  vears  ago. 

In  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXXI.  (1887),  p.  45, 
there  is  an  exhaustive  article  on  Brugmansias 
by  "  \V.  ti. ,"  which  should  be  consulted  by  all 
xvho  are  interested  in  these  plants.  It  is  there 
stated  that  B.  cornigera  is  the  same  as  B. 
arborea,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  very  varialile  species, 
which  is  known  to  comprise  yellow,  rose,  and 
white- flowered  varieties  as  well  as  large  and 
small-Howered  forms.  I  should  call  B,  corni- 
gera a  small-flowered  variety  of  B.  arborea, 
which  is  best  represented  in  gardens  l)y  B. 
Knight).  There  is  a  figure  of  typical  D.  corni- 
gera in  the  Botanical  Maf/a'ine,  t.  4252  (184t>), 
upon  which  the  species  was  founded,  and  which 
is  characterised  by  a  calyx  witli  a  long  subulate 
horn-like  point.  The  plant  represented  in  the 
•coloured  plate  herewith  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bennett- Poo.  It  is  dwarf er  in  habit  than 
B.  Kuighti,  and,  therefore,  more  accommodat- 
ing in  a  small  conservatory.  B.  chlorantha  is 
the  yellow- flowered  variety  of  B.  arborea. 
There  is  also  a  yellow-flowered  form  of  B. 
.sanguinea,  but  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  in 
cultivation.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  B.  chlorantha  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  and  wlien  I  saw  it  in  June  last  year  it 
was  hung  all  over  with  large  yellow  trumpets. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Moore  could  tell  us  the  history  of 
his  plant,  which  is  evidently  an  old  one,  and  is 
probably  the  parent  of  all  the  B.  chlorantlias  in 
gardens  now.  A  plant  raised  from  it  flowered 
this  summer  in  tlie  temperate  house  at  Kew.  I 
have  also  seen  this  same  plant  grown  nuiler  the 
name  of  B.  flava.  There  is  a  figuie  of  a  double- 
flowered  fonu  of  B  chlorantha  in  the  Buliinienl 
Maij'r.inc,  where  it  is  called  a  Datura,  t.  5128 
(1850),  and  which  first  flowered  at  Syon  House 
in  1845,  and  again  witli  Messrs.  Henderson  in 
the  Pine-apple  Nursery  in  185'.l.  It  had  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Adelaide,  !S.  Australia,  who  said  it  was 
very  plentiful  there,  and  flowered  in  the  open 
air  almcM  the  whole  year  round.  It  has  shorter 
and  broader  flowers  than  that  shown  in  the 
plate.      I  have  never  seen  it  alive.      Perhaps 

*  Drawn  for  Tmk  Gariien  in  Mr.  liennett-Poc'a 
garden  at  Cheshunt  by  H.  (i.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaurae  Severeyns. 


some  friend  in  Adelaide  can  send  it  home.  A 
variety  with  rose-coloured  flowers  used  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  villages  of  La 
Mexa,  in  the  province  of  Bogota.  Possibly 
some  Orchid  collector  knows  of  its  whereabouts. 
A  jjlant  with  flowers  as  big  as  tliose  of  B. 
Knighti  coloured  rose  would  be  an  acquisition. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  Kalbreyer,  collected 
specimens  of  a  Brugmansia  in  1880  in  Antioquia 
which  he  called  B.  Murri.  The  dried  flowers 
show  it  to  be  a  magnificent  thing,  larger  than 
any  other  Brugmansia,  and  Kalbreyer  descril)es 
it  as  a  shrub  5  feet  to  7  feet  high,  with  flowers 
12  inches  to  14  inches  long  and  quite  as  wide 
across  the  mouth  ;  they  are  fragrant,  coloured 
pink  tinged  with  yellow,  and  produced  in  abund- 
ance by  pLants  growing  near  water  in  open 
spaces  at  an  altitude  of  3200  feet.  This  is  also 
worth  the  attention  of  collectors. 

B.  Waymanni  of  Paxton'siVi(/f/(i;jjico/'i)of((?ii/, 
vol.  iv. ,  p.  241,  about  which  "  W.  G.'' inquires 
in  his  .;irticle  already  referred  to,  is  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  Datura  fastuosa  which  were 
treated  upon  in  The  Garden  recently  under  a 
plate  of  D.  cornucopia. 

All  the  Brugmansias  are  easy  to  propagate 
from  cuttings  except  B.  sanguinea,  which  can  be 
in  this  way  also,  but  is  very  slow.  Planted 
out  in  borders  of  light  soil  in  a  sunny  con- 
servatory they  make  big  specimens  in  a  very 
short  time  and  flower  freely  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  Old  plants  require  to  be 
pruned  in  close  to  the  main  stems  every  winter, 
otherwise  they  form  straggling,  unsightly  speci- 
mens. W.  VV. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


THE   LEMON  PLANT   OR  SCENTED 
VERBENA. 

(aLOYSIA    CrrRIODOKA.) 

This  old-fashioned  plant  has  had  a  struggle  in 
many  gardens  to  maintain  its  existence  in  any- 
thing like  a  respectable  manner.  It  owes  this, 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  its  lack  of  showy  flowers, 
the  obtaining  of  which  in  quantity  has  led  to 
the  thrusting  aside  of  le.ss  conspicuous  objects. 
In  tills  respect,  as  in  others,  there  comes  a  re- 
version of  the  taste  in  course  of  time,  and  the 
Lemon  Plant  with  other  okl-fashioned  plants  will 
probably  be  sought  after  again  in  greater 
numbers.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  tliink  there 
has  been  any  intention  of  discarding  tliis  old 
favourite  ;  it  has  rather  for  a  time  had  to  take  a 
back  place  in  what  may  be  termed  fashionable 
gardening.  In  many  favoured  spots  it  will,  I 
know,  thrive  well  out  of  doors  where  planted  at 
tlie  foot  of  and  trained  against  walls,  which 
afford  sufficient  shelter.  Where  it  can  be  thus 
treated  it  is  a  decided  acijuisition,  even  if  it  be 
cut  down  to  the  ground  during  very  severe 
winters.  When  thus  cut  down  it  will  break  up 
again  from  the  base  more  kindly  even  if  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  protect  the  stool  against 
being  too  severely  frozen.  In  this  way  I  kept 
it  for  several  winters  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  it 
succumbing  eventually  during  a  prolonged  frost. 
It  ha<l  a  very  dry  spot  in  my  case  ;  hence  no 
doubt  it  escaped  more  often  tlian  it  would  have 
done.  Along  the  soutli  coast,  on  the  we.st 
coast  as  far  north  as  North  Wales,  and  on  tlie 
east  coast  .also  it  can  be  kept  outside  with  even 
greater  safety,  in  many  instances  forming  quite 
large  bushes.  If  it  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  first  winter,  so  that  the  wood  can  get 
fairly  hard,  it  will  have  a  better  cliance  to  sur- 
vive the  .second  winter. 


As  a  pot  plant  it  is  worthy  of  more  recogni- 
tion than  it  receives,  having  had  to  make  room, 
as  in  the  case  of  outside  plants,  for  tliose  that 
are  more  showy.  I  liave  heard  very  many 
admire  it  for  its  fragrance,  but  never  remember 
anyone  expres.sing  themselves  to  the  contrary. 
Under  pot  culture,  if  not  well  cared  for,  there 
will  be  a  liability  to  red  spider,  which,  of  all 
insect  pests,  is  its  greatest  enemy.  If  treated, 
however,  in  a  generous  manner,  as  one  would 
the  Fuchsia  in  order  to  grow  it  well,  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  it.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
most  accommodating  plant,  for,  from  the  time 
of  housing  during  October  until  growth  com- 
mences again  in  the  sjn-ing,  it  may  be  kept  in 
quite  unfavourable  and  out-of-the-way  places 
so  long  as  the  frost  is  excluded.  Wherever 
Fuchsias  are  kept  during  the  winter,  the  Lemon 
plant  may  be  considered  as  practically  safe. 
Although  it  is  not  a  good  subject  for  roojns,  by 
reason  of  its  dropping  its  foliage  somewhat 
easily,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  windows  where  it 
will  receive  a  good  amount  of  light.  In  tlie 
course  of  a  little  time  it  becomes  acclimatised  to 
such  a  position  as  this  ;  whereas  it  could  not 
possibly  do  so  without  a  fair  proportion  of  light. 
For  mixing  with  groups  of  pot  plants  in  con- 
servatories or  for  standing  in  greenhouses  it 
is  well  suited.  In  a  cut  state  it  so  soon  droops, 
and  is,  conse(|uently,  in  a  measure  disappiint- 
ing.  A  vigorous  plant  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despi.scd  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers  alone,  for 
altliough  the  blossoms  are  minute,  their  pro- 
fusion in  long,  liglit  and  graceful  spikes  makes  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  For  ajiecial  purposes 
the.se  spikes  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  other 
cut  flowers,  being  an  eiiuivalent  for  the  lighter 
Grasses,  and  lighter  even  than  Spinea  japonica. 
Either  in  pots  or  in  tulis,  as  large  plants,  various 
forms  can  be  adopted  ;  but  nothing  in  this  way 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  suitable  as  standards  from 
4  feet  to  0  feet,  or  even  7  feet  in  height,  with 
well-formed  heads,  these  l)eing  trained  to  suit 
the  taste.  They  could  be  gloliular,  spherical, 
or  pyramit'al,  and  when  of  sutticient  size  could 
take  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  serving  the 
purposes  of  a  .sunshade. 

The  idea  has  existed,  I  think,  that  it  takes 
several  years  to  work  up  such  plants  into  good- 
sized  standards,  but  it  is  erroneous.  I  have 
them  now  in  tubs  10  inches  in  diameter,  with 
3-feet  stems  and  heads  varying  in  diameter  up 
to  4  feet,  and  as  high  as  0  feet  from  the  tubs. 
These  were  struck  from  cuttings  e.arly  in  1891, 
being  kept  to  one  stem  whilst  under  glass  and 
afterwards  planted  out  in  good  .soil,  still  keep- 
ing to  the  one  stem,  which  by  September  liad 
reached  to  3  feet  or  more,  when  they  were 
stopped  and  allowed  to  break  out  into  a  small 
head  ;  the  object  of  securing  a  few  such  shoots 
to  f(jrm  the  future  standards  being  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  topmost  part  of  the  growths, 
which  were  none  too  well  ripened.  With  the  few 
shoots  this  was  prevented.  The  plants  were 
lifted  about  the  middle  of  September  and  potted 
firmly  and  well,  being  still  encouraged  to  make 
a  little  growth,  so  as  to  gain  some  amount  of 
fresh  root  action.  The  first  winter  the.se  plants 
were  kept  well  under  the  eye  and  only  {)artially 
rested  ;  to  allow  such  to  be  absolutely  di'y 
would  have  risked  their  vitality.  Neat  little 
heads,  2  feet  in  diameter,  were  formed  in  1802, 
and  in  1893  they  were  of  sufficient  size  to  have 
selectionsmadeto  take  their  place  in  the  town  gar- 
den and  on  the  terrace  here.  Last  winter  I  kept 
them  in  a  dry  room  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
exclude  the  frost,  and  the  same  position  will  be 
accorded  them  again  this  winter,  where  they 
will  take  up  their  winter  ipiarters  early  in 
November.  At  the  present  time,  the  fourth 
week  in  October,  they  are  only  partially  pro- 
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tected,  my  nbject  being  to  harden  the  wood  by 
exposure  as  much  as  jmssible,  the  growth  this 
season  having  exceeded  my  expectations.  This 
season  they  "have  been  shifted  from  pots  into 
Oak  tubs,  which  have  a  more  presental)le  ap- 
pearance, a  good  proportion  of  fresh  soil  being 
thus  provided  them.  Last  year  they  liad  one 
shift  also,  and  two  in  1892,  this  gradual  in- 
crease being  much  bstter  than  large  shifts. 
1  pot  as  firmly  as  I  can,  ramming  well 
aiid  u.sing  nearly  all  yellow  loam  with  a  little 
leaf  soil  or  manure  added  to  it.  Last  year, 
to  increase  the  size,  I  started  them  into 
growth  with  the  late  Vines ;  this  season  I 
started  them  out  of  do.>rs,  where  they  only  had 
protection  from  overhead  under  a  verandah 
facing  south.  This  latter  plan  has  answered 
the  best,  the  growth  from  the  very  first  being 
short-jointed  and  sturdy,  there  being  no  drop- 
ping of  the  earlier  leaves  at  any  period  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Last  year  this 
did  occur,  for  the  leaf  growth  made  under  glass 
was  shed  soon  after  exposure  to  the  open  air. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  grcjwth  should  be  as 
hardy  as  possible  to  withstand  all  changes  of 
temperature  from  the  middle  of  May  onwards. 

I  have  heard  of  the  large  plants  at  Ashridge, 
which,  I  am  told,  are  the  finest  in  the  country, 
but  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them.  These  must  now  be  of  considerable  age. 
At  Tring  Park  there  are  also  some  unusually 
large  specimens,  which  are  aiso  of  considerable 
age.  When  at  Blickling  this  past  summer  I 
also  noted  some  well-managed  specimens  which 
Mr.  Oclee  himself  had  raised  from  cuttings. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Lemon 
plant  is  possessed  of  considerable  vitality  when 
well  cared  for  ;  hence  no  excuse  can  be  made 
on  this  score.  To  strike  it  every  spring  simply 
for  bedding  out  or  for  pot  culture  doe.s  not  give 
a  correct  idea  of  its  good  properties  ;  it  is  only 
when  large  plants  have  been  secured  that  it  is 
seen  at  its  best.  I  have  heard,  but  have  not 
proved  it  by  practical  results,  that  the  leaves 
may  be  used  for  flavouring  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  the  Lemon  itself.  I  see,  however,  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case,  its 
name  of  Aloysia  citriodora  appears  to  me  more 
applicable  to  it  than  its  synonym  of  Verbena 
triphylla,  although  no  doubt  the  latter  specific 
name  has  given  to  it  the  popular  one  of  Scented 
Verbena.  J.  Hudson. 

Pleroma  macranthum. — At  Kew  this  lovely 
melastomaceOHS  plant  is  jui5t  commencing  to 
flower.  Its  long  straggling  growths  are  trained 
up  wires  near  the  roof,  the  wood  thus  being  well 
matured,  this  being  a  far  preferable  mode  of 
culture  than  trying  to  train  it  as  a  bush  plant. 
When  planted  out  it  will  soon  cover  a  good  space. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  being  between  4  inches  and  o  inches  in 
diameter.  In  some  places  it  is  grown  in  more 
warmth  than  at  Kew,  but  by  the  way  it  is  thriving 
there  it  does  not  need  it.  At  Messrs.  Backhou.se 
and  Sons,  York,  I  recollect  seeing  it  in  (juite  a 
moist  house  where  Ferns  were  largely  grown, 
being  evidently  in  every  way  at  home. — H. 

The  double  Cocoa-nut  (Lodoicea  seychel" 
larum).  —  Two  very  promising  young  plants, 
one  in  the  stove  and  the  other  (the  larger  one) 
in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew,  are  already 
becoming  very  handsome  specimens.  The  largest 
leaves  are  of  extensive  proportions,  being  thus 
far  very  distinct,  arching  over  gracefully  as 
they  develop.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  these  Palms,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent  them  reaching 
the  fruiting  stage. 

Aristolochia  gig'as  vir.  Sturtevanti.— 
Two  or  three  immen.«e  flowers  of  this  variety 
were  on  the  point  of  closing  when  we  saw  them, 
but  sufficient  could  he  seen  to  indicate  their  pro- 


portions. It  is  only  in  largo  and  lofty  houses, 
such  as  the  atpiatic  house  at  Kew,  that  this  and 
kindred  plants  of  more  than  ordinaiy  development 
can  be  grown  with  any  decided  advantage.  In 
its  position  at  Kew  its  value  can  be  readily 
estimated  :  it  is  trained  near  the  glass,  and  with 
it  are  associated  .several  singular-looking  orna- 
mental (iourds. 

Crinum  asiaticutn  variegatum,  of  which 
there  is  a  splendid  specimen  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  is  a  distinctly  ornamental  plant  with  im- 
mense leaves  some  5  feet  or  more  in  length  and 
as  many  inches  in  width.  The  variegation  is 
creamy  white  in  longitudinal  stripes,  a  very  good 
effect  being  produced.  The  removal  of  the  giant 
Pandanus  from  the  hot  end  of  this  house  is  a 
great  improvement,  the  re-arrangement  thereby 
ert'ected  affording  an  excellent  change,  being 
better  also  for  the  surrounding  specimens. 

Azalea  obtusa. — I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
merits  of  this  old  Chinese  species  so  well  recog- 
nised at  Coombe  Wood,  there  being  a  good  stock 
in  pots  ;  these  were  in  a  frame  with  the  ligkts  off, 
but  it  is  practically  as  hardy  as  A.  amcena.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  that  more  has  not  been 
made  of  this  species,  for  if  I  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  it  and  A.  amiena  I  should  most 
certainly  let  the  latter  pass.  A.  obtusa,  with  its 
bright  orange-red  flowers,  is  most  effective  in  its 
season  ;  these  are  single,  not  hose-in-hose,  as  in  A. 
amcona  and  A.  calyciflora.  Being  a  plant  of  free 
growth  and  very  compact,  needing  no  stakes  even 
as  a  specimen,  and  a  profuse  bloomer  early  in  the 
spring,  A.  obtusa  should  be  more  grown  than  it 
is.— H. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  S  GREENHOUSE. 


Salvias. — Some  well-raanaged  plauts  of  S.  spleu- 
dens  and  S.  azurea  grandiflora  are  now  at  their  best. 
The  former  is  well  known,  but  not  so  the  latter,  whicli 
is  of  tall  ijrowth,  beariug  a  profusion  of  long  spikes  of 
rather  small  pale  blue  tiowers,  which  amid  other  plants 
have  a  very  pleasing  eflfect.  This  variety  is  worthy  of 
extended  culture. 

Stapelia  gigantea. — In  the  warm  stove  at  Kew 
thorL'  was  a  few  days  back  a  ver.y  line  Hower  open  of 
this  sppcies.  As  far  as  the  ti  jwer  itself  is  coueerued  it 
is  really  beautiful,  more  so  tlian  any  other  of  the 
ireiui.s.  It  sboukl,  ho  vever,  be  viewed  at  a  moderate 
distnnoe.  fur  the  smell  emitted  is  simply  abominable — 
putrid  tiesli  could  scarcely  be  worse. 

Spathicarpa  sagittifolia. — This  interesHng 
liKlo  Aruid  is  of  dwarf  growth,  more  of  a  botmieal 
curiosity,  perhaps,  than  anyt'iing  else,  but  none  the 
less  beautiful.  It  bears  small  linear  spath'^s  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  with  the  minute  flowers,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  ov.iries,  upon  the  midri)>  of  the  spathe. 
This  is  a  South  American  plant  from  Bahia. 

Stenomesson  incarnatum  (Coburgia  in- 
carnata)  var.  trichroma,  which  bears  a  spik^  not  un- 
like a  Neriue,  with  tuloular  flowers  from  3  mciies  to  -J- 
I  inclies  iu  length,  of  a  rosy  pink  shade,  marked  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  petals  with  green  and  white 
stripes,  is  particularly  interesting  and  very  distinct, 
although  the  individual  flowers  are  not  large. 

Hedychium  coronarium.— In  the  aquatic 
house  at  Kew  this  species  is  thriving  most  luxuriantly. 
A  large  specimen  of  it  which  is  growing  over  the 
central  tank  is  floweri'ig  Vf-ry  freely.  Its  snow-white 
flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  several  being  ex- 
panded upon  the  terminals  of  dirt'erent  growths.  For 
buch  houses  this  species  should  be  taken  note  of  more 
particularly,  although  it  may  he  grown  in  an  ordiuary 
stove. 

Datura  (Brugtnansia)  suaveolens. — Of  this 
fine  old  plant  there  is  a  large  example  at  Kew  now 
bearing  several  of  i's  large  pure  white  fio^vers,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  height,  are  teen  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. This,  again,  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  lie 
accomplished  for  tlie  ornamentation  of  large  t^how 
houses  where  there  is  room  for  planting  gnch  things 
out,  the  annual  pruning  keeping  the  growth  within 
bounds. 

Criaum  Moorei. — This  handsome  species  is  now 
flowering  iu  the  large  greenhouse  at  Kew,  a  group  of 
several  plants  in  nots  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
stout  spikes  stand  up  well  above  the  surroundings,  each 
being  crowned  with  flowers  of  large  size,  in  colour  a 


pale  soft  pink.  This  Sooth  African  plant  woidd  be  a 
liiu'  feature  in  lartre  show  houpes  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  being  so  unlike  other  things  now  in  flower. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei.— Quite  a  contrast  fo 
the  l)lue  Salvia  and  equally  as  heaatifnl  is  this  liybrid, 
with  its  pale  lemon-yellow  flowers.  It  would  not 
possibly  prove  to  he  a  plant  for  bedding,  but  in 
pot-i  it  is  far  better  than  tlie  ordinary  run  of  short 
stoeky  plants  overburdened  with  clusters  of  bloom. 
This  variety  was  raised  by  iilr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
between  C.  Pavoni  and  C.  fuchsisetolia  some  yeara 
back. 

Begonia  Haageana.  -  This  variety  in  arpear- 
anee  is  nnt  unliki_'  H.  metalliea  as  far  as  the  flowers  are 
C'lncenied,  i)ut  with  larger  trusses  and  iiidividmil 
Itlooiiis  also.  Although  it  is  more  roVjnst  tliun  B. 
nietallica,  it  is  of  dwarfer  hal>it.  For  this  season  of 
ttie  year  in  an  intermediate  house  it  is  an  aeciuieition. 
H.  President  Carnot  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with 
rich  Falmnii-tinted  flowers  of  drooping  character  borne 
nil  lafge  trusses. 

Manettia  bicolor.— This  very  beautiful,  al- 
though old-fashioned,  plant  is  flowering  freely  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew.  The  plants  were  compara- 
tively youQg  ones,  their  trailing  growths  being  en- 
twined on  supports  so  as  to  foriu  neat,  dwarf  specimens. 
Its  bright  scarlet  flowers,  tipped  with  rich  yellow,  were 
being  freely  produced.  In  the  search  for  platits  that 
produce  a  m^ss  of  b'oom  there  is  the  danger  of  such  as 
.Manettia  bicolor  being  overlooked.  It  was  figured 
many  .vears  ago  in  the  "  Fli)ricultural  Cabinet."' 

Begonia  semperHorens  var.  gigantea 
rosea,  very  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  thing  as  shown 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  fl  ral  committee, 
is  now  making  quite  a  display  in  groups.  The  sem- 
perflorens  character  can  be  easily  distinguished,  but 
the  growth  is  much  more  vigorous  and  the  flowers 
larger  also.  Without  knowing  its  origin,  it  might 
easdy  be  surmised  that  it  has  resulted  from  crossing 
B.  semperflorens  with  B.  nitida,  the  foliage  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  latter  species. 

Primula  obcouiea  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
Kew.  Such  stroirg  plants  as  tlies-^  will  continue  to 
bloom  for  a  length  of  time.  The  system  largely 
adopted  at  Kew  of  grouping  either  one  species  or  of 
improved  varieties  by  themselves  is  highly  commend- 
able. It  is  not  only  productive  of  better  effect,  bemg 
a  pleasing  change  from  the  mixed  medley  style  of 
arrangement  with  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  but  is 
most  instructive  also  for  the  sake  of  comparison  wheu 
the  occasion  arises. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata. — I  have  a  fine 
.specimen  of  this  in  a  large  pot  that  Ins  put  forth  a 
bold  growth.  Thinking  tinit  starving  treatment  would 
ensure  variegation,  1  potted  it  in  poor  soil,  only  to  see 
the  plant  become  scrubby  and  shabby,  though  growing 
iu  a  cold  house  and  kept  well  watered.  Then  I  gave 
two  or  three  g  lod  surface  dressings  of  guano,  with  the 
result  that  a  bold  growth  set  in,  the  leaves  becoming 
very  large  and  finely  variegated.  The  moral  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  appears  to  be  that  fine  variegation 
is  not  inconsistent  with  liberal  feeding. — It.  D. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  BEST  GARDEN  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Rothera  iu  The  Garden  of  Oct. 
"20,  p.  349,  as  most  of  the  contributions  on 
Roses  that  appear  are  from  southern  growers. 
Looking  down  the  list  of  kinds  that  Mr. 
Rothera  recommends,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  how 
many  of  our  great  favourites  iu  the  south  figure 
in  the  selection.  This  testimony  to  their  worth 
from  one  who  grows  them  proves  that  they  can 
be  grown  successfully  over  a  much  larger  area 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Whilst  some 
growers  iu  much  more  favoured  districts  than 
that  from  which  Mr.  Rothera  writes  still  cling 
to  the  old  notion  of  winter  protection  of  Tea 
Roses,  it  must  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that  a 
midland  grower  does  not  protect,  and  his  losse-ij 
are  insignificant.  There  is,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  all  the  ditt'ereuce  in  whether  we  are 
growing  Roses  for  their  own  sakes  to  beautify 
the  garden  or  to  bring  them  to  that  high  pitch 
of  development  that  constitutes  the  exhibition 
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standard  of  merit.  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
tlie  selection  of  kind.s  e  .'en  for  southern  gar- 
dens. Bouquet  d'Or  obtains  tlie  precedence  in 
its  class  that  I  have  always  claimed  for  it,  but 
hardly  anyone  would  agree  to.  In  the  list  of 
Teas,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  and 
especially  to  read  that  it  is  the  only  red  Tea 
Rose  worth  growing.  I  grow  it  and  two  more, 
and  think  it  the  least  of  the  three.  Its  flowers 
droop  —not  always  a  defect — they  are  so  dull 
coloured,  and  in  both  a  light  and  a  heavy  soil 
it  has  never  bloomed  veiy  freely  with  me. 
Has  Mr.  Rothera  tried  Princesse  de  Sagan  ? 
as  this  is  by  far  the  best  red  I  know,  and 
charms  everyone  who  sees  it  with  its  rich  dark 
velvety  deep  red  flowers  so  profusely  produced. 
Then  comes  Souvenir  de  David  d'Angers,  bright 
red,  effective,  and  a  marvel  of  abundant  bloom- 
ing summer  and  autumn.  Roses  vary,  and 
the  kind  Mr.  Rotle"a  recommends  may  do 
better  with  him,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
under  equal  conditions  it  can  ever  surpass  the 
two  that  I  would  place  before  it.  Mr.  Rothera 
has  experimented  with  many  kinds,  but  has  he 
tried  G.  Nabonuand  /  If  not,  I  would  advise 
him  to  add  it,  for 't  will  be  a  great  garden  Rose 
of  the  future.  It  has  much  of  the  habit  of  Mnie. 
Charles,  but  its  greatest  merit  is  that  it  opens 
in  all  weathers,  whilst  the  size  of  its  petals,  the 
bold  handsome  blooms,  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  colour  make  it  a  most  distinct  Rose.  The 
kinds  that  Mr.  Rothera  would  like  to  know  how 
to  grow  have  given  vexation  to  many,  and  I 
fear  it  will  ever  be  so.  La  Boule  d'Or  is  hope- 
less in  our  climate  ;  Marechal  Niel,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  Climbing  Devoniensis  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  place  that  suits  them,  but  any  attempt 
at  imitation  generally  ends  in  disappointment. 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  I  tried  long  and  patiently 
in  the  most  favoured  spots,  Imt  it  is  uncertain, 
and  never  blooms  till  autumn.  For  substance, 
rich  colour,  and  fragrance  it  would  surpass 
Marechal  Niel  could  we  do  anything  to  ensure 
constancy.  Lamarque  is  a  southern  Rose,  and 
where  it  lives  there  it  will  grow  and  bloom  p'-o- 
fusely.  It  is  the  sweetest,  whitest,  and  best  of 
climbing  Teas,  but  naturally  a  little  tender. 
Anyone  witli  at  all  a  favoured  situation  may 
plant  it  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  cover 
the  house  with  comparative  ease  and  flower 
freely  annually.  The  finest  plant  I  ever  saw  of 
it  was  growing  in  the  deep  warm  loam  of  We.st 
Sussex  ;  it  had  a  stem  nearly  0  inches  in  diameter, 
the  branches  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
there  were  flowers  from  bottom  to  top. — A.  H. 

1  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 

upon  Mr.  Rothera's  article  ou  the  best  garden 
Roses.  After  having  for  some  time  advocated 
that  our  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  equally  as  hardy 
as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  when  taken  in  the 
bulk,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  this  confirmed  by  the 
owner  of  a  very  exposed  garden  and  a  cold 
clayey  loam.  With  these  combinations  and  Mr. 
Rothera's  assurance  that  no  protection  whatever 
is  used  during  winter,  few  need  fear  to  plant 
the  sweetest  of  all  Roses  and  treat  them  as 
among  our  hardiest  flowers.  I  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  covering  the  bare  soil  beneath 
standard  and  half-standard  Roses  with  Sedums, 
tufted  Pansies,  Carnations,  Mignonette  and  Phlox 
Drumniondi,  but  this  is  when  we  are  not  aim- 
ing at  the  highest  form  of  culture,  b\it  at  the 
more  rational  pleasure  of  quantities  of  bloom 
over  tlie  comparative  few  oljtaLned  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. Mr.  Rothera  would  seem  rather  mixed 
in  his  classification,  as  I  note  Boule  d'Or  spe- 
cified as  a  Noisette.  At  first  sight  1  thought  it 
might  be  a  misprint  for  Bouquet  d'Or,  seeing  it 
is  coupled  with  Marechal  Niel,  but  when  he 
speaks  of  the  former  as  being  seen  at  exhibi- 


tions and  useless  for  garden  work,  it  is  plain  to 
us  all  that  La  Boule  d'Or  is  intended.  Then 
among  his  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  two  first 
named  are  I'ecognised  Hybrid  Teas  quite  as 
definitely  as  the  four  varieties  he  mentions  under 
the  latter  title.  He  rightly  remarks  that  Boule 
de  Neige  would  hardly  be  taken  for  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  ;  nor  is  it,  the  best  authorities  calling 
it  a  Hybrid  Noisette.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Mrs.  John  Laing  is  by  no  means  mildew-proof 
with  me.  Last  season  it  was  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  the  disease  I  had  in  a  large  and 
numerous  collection.  Mr.  Rothera  evidently 
appreciates  the  Hybrid  Teas  at  their  proper 
value,  naming  half  a  dozen  in  his  ,<ielect  list. 
Let  ine  add  three  more  which  cannot  be  beaten 
for  garden  decoration  :  Caroline  Testout, 
Trioniphe  de  Pernet  pure  and  Souvenir  de 
Wootton  ;  the  last  is  a  good  wall  or  pillar  Rose. 
With  his  remarks  about  pegged-down  Roses  I 
fully  agree,  and  also  recommend  the  fairly 
close  planting  of  varieties  with  more  normal 
growth. — RiD(iEWOOD. 


Sweet-scented  Koses. — Two  of  the  very 
sweetest  I!oses  that  I  know  do  not  appear  in  the 
selection  on  p.  ;!86.  They  are  Mme.  Alfred 
Carrii're,  a  good  climbing  Rose,  and  Marquise  de 
Vivens,  a  Tea.  A  friend  has  these  in  pots,  and  when 
one  or  two  flowers  are  out,  they  scent  the  house  in 
which  they  are. — A.  H. 

A  single-flowered  Rose.— To  the  single- 
flowered  Roses  mentioned  on  page  .S74  of  TitE 
(iAHOKN  may  be  added  the  new  Japanc^^e  Ros.a 
Wichuriana,  which  is  well  described  in  the  num- 
ber for  September  iil,  p.  288.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  all  Roses,  as  the  long, 
vigorous  shoots  lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  the  pure 
white  blossoms  just  standing  up  from  the  mass  of 
deep  green  folage  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Though  of  so  vigorous  a  growth  that  shoots  1'2  feet 
long  have  been  produced  in  a  single  season,  it 
attains  a  height  of  but  a  few  inches. — T. 

AmOD^  the  Roses. — We  are  now  near  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  Roses  are  still  very 
conspicuous  in  the  garden.  The  two  best  red 
Teas,  I'rincesse  de  Sagan  and  Souvenir  de  David 
d'Angers,  have  been  quite  brilliant  through  the 
past  week,  but  the  revelation  of  the  year  has  been 
G.  Nabonnand.  This  Rose  in  all  the  varied 
weather  of  the  past  season  has  always  opened  its 
flowers  to  perfection,  and  now  it  has  the  best 
blooms  of  any  Tea  Rose  in  the  garden.  Reve 
d'Or  is  a  good  autumnal  in  our  deep  holding  soil, 
and  still  has  clusters  of  perfect  blooms,  whilst 
one  great  plant  of  Bouquet  d'Or  on  a  wall  is  gay 
now  and  has  been  during  the  last  five  months. 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes  is  now  very  handsome 
among  Hollies  and  Laurels,  where  it  can  have  its 
own  way.  Even  the  wild  Roses  have  not  yet 
ceased,  for  Paul's  .Single  White  and  the  Carolina 
Rose  have  yet  a  few  flowers  upon  them.  The 
Sweet  Brier  in  fruit  is  a  splendid  sight  now. 
The  flowers  succeed  each  other,  and  one  has  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  number  that  come  .and  go. 
The  fruits  all  hang  together,  and  this  year's  croj] 
is  a  remarkable  one,  producing  a  brilliant  efiect. 

Planting  Roses. — The  present  is  by  far  the 
most  favourable  season  for  Rose  planting,  and  all 
who  have  any  to  plant  or  needing  removal  should 
avail  thera.selves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  do  the 
work.  Manifest  advantages  follow  early  plant- 
ing, and  are  most  apparent  in  the  after  behaviour 
of  the  plants.  Roses  are  early  excited  by  the  first 
warm  spring  sun  if  established  in  the  soil.  Tho.se 
planted  at  this  time  do  not  remain  stationary  at 
the  root  till  s[iring,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
warmth  that  the  soil  still  possesses  new  roots 
start  immediately  and  a  number  of  them  will  be 
put  forth  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  good 
effects  of  early  planting,  however,  may  be  neutra- 
lised if  the  work  is  done  with  the  soil  in  an  un- 
suitable state.  It  is  waste  of  labour  and  possible 
death  to  the  plants  to  try  to  plant  and  tread  them 
into  the  ground  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  sticky. 


This  is  our  present  predicament,  and  having  com- 
menced to  renew  and  deepen  a  large  beil  which 
necessitates  the  removal  of  a  great  group  of  Roses, 
instead  of  at  once  replanting  them  into  an  ad- 
joining bed  specially  prepared  for  them,  they 
have  had  to  be  laid  in  to  await  the  drying  of  the 
soil  now  soddened  by  deluges  of  rain.  Soils  vary 
so  much  that  e.vpeiience  alone  can  safely  guide 
one  in  dealing  with  them  and  decide  how  soon 
after  heavy  rain  work  can  proceed.  Fortunately, 
the  season  during  which  Roses  can  be  success- 
fully planted  is  a  long  one,  extending  with  pro- 
portionate care  far  into  the  spring,  and  rather 
than  defeat  the  good  that  comes  of  early  planting 
by  pursuing  it  in  wet,  unworkable  soil,  it  is  better 
far  to  lay  the  plants  in  carefully  with  some  fine 
soil  about  their  roots  and  let  them  stand  till 
spring-time  comes  and  the  drying  winds  of  March 
bring  the  soil  again  into  a  free  working  state. 
Several  hundred  Roses  planted  late  in  March  of 
the  present  year  have  given  splendid  results,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  failure. — A.  H. 


LATE-FLOWERING   ROSES. 

Writino  in  the  middle  of  October,  when  we  still 
have  some  very  presentable  Roses,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  a  few  of  the  best  for  late  blooming.  Teas, 
Noisettes,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  and  H.  Perpetuals 
are  all  still  in  flower.  A  mild  autumn  following 
a  prolonged  season  of  blooming,  and  one  by  no 
means  so  exhausting  to  our  plants  as  a  heavy  crop 
summer  and  autumn,  has  given  us  a  larger  variety 
of  autumnal  Roses  than  for  some  years  past.  My 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  particularly  useful,  and  I 
cut  many  hundreds  of  flowers  every  morning. 
The  greatest  enemy  at  present  is  foggy  mornings. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  several  of  the  thinner 
petalled  Roses  are  rotting  upon  the  plants.  In 
this  respect  Roses  are  very  peculiar  ;  we  find  a 
variety  that  can  onlj'  be  classed  as  very  double 
opening  well,  while  another  that  is  but  slightly 
removed  from  the  semi-doubles  will  suffer  from 
wet  to  a  most  annoying  extent.  We  also  find 
sorts  of  each  class  that  contradict  this  impression. 
Niphetos  generally  suffers  with  me  from  autumn 
fogs  and  showers,  but  The  Bride  and  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  expand  satisfactorily.  I  have  a  batch 
of  Marie  Van  Houtte  that  is  useless  this  autumn, 
.although,  as  a  general  rule,  this  is  one  of  my  best 
late  Hoses.  We  cannot  do  anything  towards 
helping  our  Rases  now,  but  Me  may  well  pay  a 
little  more  attention  after  the  exhibition  season 
is  over  than  is  often  given.  Picking  ott'  stale 
flowers,  removing  superfluous  growth,  and  the 
sUght  surface  stirring  of  soil  all  help  our  late 
crops.  Before  naming  a  few  of  the  best  Ro-ses  at 
the  time  of  penning  these  notes  I  may  say  that 
almost  VI  ithout  exception  they  are  upon  the  Brier 
stocli  in  some  form  ;  my  Manetti  is  ripened,  and 
Roses  upon  this  stock  are  more  or  less  in  the  same 
state.  The  great  influence  of  the  stock  is  of  im- 
portance when  aiming  at  late  flowers.  I  find 
many  of  the  same  sorts  that  are  still  in  bloom 
upon  the  Brier  are  quite  ripe  upon  the  Manetti, 
although  they  are  thriving  in  a  satisfactory  way 
upon  both  stocks.  Among  H.  Perpetuals,  Gus- 
tave  Piganeau,  A.  K.  Williams,  B.aroness  Roth- 
schild, Henri  Led^chaux,  Bruce  Findlay,  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Reynolds-Hole,  Mme.  V'.  Verdier,  Eclair, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ella  Gordon,  Eug(5nie  and  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  Devienne  Lamy,  Duchesse  de 
Moiny,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Annie  Wood,  Auguste 
Rigttird,  Charles  Darwin  and  that  most  useful 
old  friend  General  .lacqueminot,  which  after  over 
forty  years  is  still  the  best  all-season  dark  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  we  have,  are  all  good  with 
me  at  present.  La  France  is  beautiful,  but 
Caroline  Testout  is  a  better,  brighter,  and,  I 
firmly  believe,  a  more  reliable  late  Rose.  Then 
we  have  those  beautiful  varieties  Augustine 
(iuinoisseau,  Trioniphe  de  Pernet  pere.  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  Gustave  Regis  and  Grace  Darling, 
all  of  which  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  my  Teas. 
I  have  been  able  to  cut  the  best  Captain  Christy 
blooms  I  have  seen  this  season,  some  plants  being 
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now  full  of  flower.  This  Rose  does  exceptionally 
well  with  me  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  it  so  vij^orous 
in  other  },^artlens,  nor  does  it  much  matter  what 
stock  I  have  it  upon.  A  few  of  my  best  autumnal 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  Bouquet  d'Or,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Kdith  GitTord,  Mme.  Be'r.ard,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset,  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson,  Dr.  Orill,  Homi're,  Mme. 
de  Tartas,  Sombreuil  and  Satrano,  while  Com- 
tesse  de  I'anisse  is  better  with  me  at  present  than 
all  through  the  last  two  seasons.  A  (h\\-  and  warm 
season  like  that  of  l.S9,'i  is  usually  the  most  suitable 
for  this  Rose,  but  it  may  be  that  a  sandstone 
wall  at  the  back  and  a  water-shoot  at  the  eaves  of 
the  building  have  given  it  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage. I  never  saw  it  prettier  nor  with  more  of 
the  varying  blood  and  copper  shades  towards  the 
centre. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son's  introduction — Duke 
of  York — is  undoubtedly  a  good  autumnal  and 
much  sweeter  scented  than  the  majority  of  its 
class.  All  the  Chinas  are  good  late,  particularly 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Craraoisi  Superieur  and  the 
two  old  favourites,  common  Monthly  and  Crim- 
son. It  is  not  usual  to  gather  these  at  Christmas, 
and  their  fleeting  character  during  summer  is  not 
present  in  late  autumn.  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  is  our  grandest  autumnal  Bourbon,  never 
failing  to  afford  a  good  show  and  always  coming 
in  better  character  late  than  early  in  the  season. 
Nor  must  I  forget  the  Fairy  Roses,  which  are 
carrying  a  fine  lot  of  bloom,  many  trusses 
having  from  twenty  flowers  and  buds  upwards. 
Stanwell  Perpetual  from  the  Scotch  Briers,  the 
ever  beautiful  Rosa  rugosa,  with  both  bloom, 
berry  and  foliage,  together  with  three  Hybrid 
Noisettes  in  Boule  deNeige,  Mme.  FranroisPittet 
and  Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemont — the  last  two 
but  little  known  — complete  my  list  of  reliable 
autumnal-blooming  Roses.  Rid<;ewood. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


P.VULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS. 

Althouc.h  seldom  seen  in  great  beauty  with  us, 
Paulowiiia  imperialis  does  flower  here  and  there 
in  warm  soils  in  the  soiitli,  but  its  Ijeauty  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  little  more  sun  tf) 
ripen  the  wood  is  quite  remarkable.  One  may 
see  thi.s  in  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  trees 
together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris — some- 
times avenues  and  groups  staiued  with  the 
charming  colour  when  it  is  in  flower.  In  our 
country  it  is  a  tree  that  needs  the  warmest  soil 
and  position  we  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  who  sent  us  the  photo 
from  which  the  engraving  was  prepared,  write.s  : 
"  On  p.  477  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Garden 
is  a  note  from  Mr.  E.  Walpole  regarding  this 
beautiful  flowering  tree.  The  annexed  cut  re- 
presents a  fragment  of  a  spike  from  the  same 
tree  in  Mount  Usher  Garden,  Co.  Wicklow, 
where  it  flowered  this  year  in  great  abundance. 
The  sepals  and  flower-stalks  are  covered  with  a 
curious  kind  of  down,  resembling  in  texture 
chamois  leather  and  rich  brown  in  colour, 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  clear 
mauve  of  the  flowers.  A  coloured  plate  appeared 
in  Vol.  XLI.,p.  304." 


Acer  eriocarpum.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
American  Maple  and  worthy  of  more  attention. 
Itissometimes  called  virginianum,  alsotomentosum 
and  glaucum,  the  two  last  names  referring  to  one 
of  its  prettiest  and  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics. The  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a 
pretty  silvery  or  glaucous  colour.  It  is  a  hardy, 
tast-growing  kind  and  makes  a  handsome  tree, 
whilst,  like  many  American  plants,  its  autumn 
colour  is  brilliant  in  varied  shades  of  red.  Whilst 
the  Norway  and  Sugar  Maples  and  the  variegated 
Negundo  are  commonly  met  with,  others,  such  as 


this  under  notice  and  the  I'ennsyhanian  Maple, 
now  so  attractive  in  its  leafless  state,  with  its 
white  striped  trunk  and  branches,  are  rarely  seen 
either  in  gardens  or  nurseries. 

Berberis  Lycium.— This  is  a  Himalayan 
species  with  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  our 
native  Barberry,  but  otherwise  easily  distin- 
guished. It  has  a  very  rigid  and  erect  habit  of 
growth,  making  a  strong,  stout  bush,  its  shoots 
Hercely  armed  with  thin,  but  very  sharp  spines.  In 
leafage  itsdili'erence  from  our  native  form  is  easily 
seen,  as  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  light  green 
above,  silvery  or  glaucous  green  below,  and  their 
edges  are  «|uite  smooth.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  does  not  seem  to  mind  our  cold,  heavy  sod, 
but  it  does  not  llower  so  freely  in  a  young  state 
as  the  native  kind.  It  comes  later  into  bloom  and  is 
more  showy,  its  flowers  being  of  a  deeji  yellow 
colour,  and  the  berries  that  succeed  them  are 
violet-purple.  No  doubt  with  age  and  size  it  will 
flower  most  profusely.  It  is  almost  evergreen,  as 
the  leaves  do  not  tall  ofl'  till  the  winter  is  far 
advanced. — A.  H. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEN. 

If  there  be  one  feature  whicli  more  than  any 
other  distinguishes  our  modern  gardens  from 
the  trim  pleasaunees  in  which  our   forebears 


Flowers  of  Paulownia  imperialis.  Engraved  for 
The  (tARDen  from  a  photograph  hy  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pirn,  Dublin. 


took  their  ease,  plaj'ing  their  rubber  of  bowls 
decorously  on  lawns  hemmed  in  by  Yew 
hedges  as  stiff  as  their  own  rufi's,  it  is  the 
value  given  to  beauty  of  form  in  ])lants  as 
apart  from  that  of  colour.  No  one  who  has 
.seen  at  their  best  the  giants  and  pigmies  of 
the  Bamboo  family  will  deny  their  supreme 
loveline-s  in  this  respect.  The  stately  spears 
of  Phyllostaehy.s  mitis,  tlie  Brobdingnagian 
plumes  of  Arundinaria  Simuni,  the  trembling 
grace  of  Phyllostaohys  Henouis  or  P.  viiidi- 
glaucescens,  not  to  speak  of  many  others,  have 
added  to  our  borders,  our  shrubberies,  and 
more  especially  to  our  wild  gardens  a  wealtli 
of  beauty  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  beyond  the  craziest  dreams  of 
the  entliusiast.  Itneeded  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  such  collectors  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  the 
Ijrothers  Villa,  of  Genoa,  and  above  all  jNI. 
Latour-Marliac,  of  Temple-sur-Lot  (a  name 
which  will  alway.s  be  as.sociated  with  the 
hybridisation  of  Water  Lilies)  to  establish  the 


fact  that,  even  if  we  may  not  liope  to  gee  our 
Bamboos  grow  to  the  liuge  dimensions  wliich 
they  attain  in  their  native  countries,  there  are 
many  the  luirdincss  of  which  is  proof  against 
our  severest  winters.  Surrouiulcd  a.s  the 
present  writer  is  by  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties of  these  famous  Gra.sses,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  doubt  their  powers  of  resistanc'\ 
They  have  stood  tlirough  three  winters  and 
24°  of  frost;  tljey  have  resisted  an  even  more 
deadly  enemy  than  frost  in  tlie  drouglits  of 
IS'Jl'and  1893  ;  and  now  in  this  more  congenial 
.summer  of  1894  they  are  shooting  into  life 
with  a  vigour  whi(  h  gives  the  Ijest  promise  for  a 
future  when  they  shall  liave  been  thoroughly 
established.  Hitherto  they  have  liad  to 
struggle  for  liare  existence  against  every  dis- 
advantage. Euthles.sly  torn  irom  their  native 
soil,  sent  away  with  hardly  so  mucli  root  as 
would  furnish  an  adeijuate  knob  to  a  walking- 
stick,  condemned  to  undergo  tlie  horrors  of 
a  journe}'  of  several  weeks  by  sea  and  by  land 
witliout  light,  air,  moisture  or  soil,  what 
Avonderif  the  poor  home-sick  starvelings  have 
found  it  a  hard  matter  to  retain  a  spark  of 
life  in  a  strange  land  where  they  find  neither 
the  gloiious  sun.shine  nor  tlie  bounteous  rains 
which  gave  them  birth  'I  But  the  tight  is 
over  now  and  the  victory  is  won-  The 
death-roll  is  but  small,  and  the  .survivors  are 
tliriving  peacefully,  accommodating  them- 
selves to  new  and  altogether  strange  con- 
ditions of  existence,  proof,  to  all  appearance, 
against  any  treachery  which  tlie  climate  of 
tlie  Cotswold  Hills  may  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  We  need  not  despair  of  seeing  in  a  few 
years  miniature  groves  of  Bamboos  clothed  in 
all  their  marvellous  grace,  and  lacking  no 
native  beauty,  save  only  at  night  the  niyiiad 
daiting  lamps  of  the  tire-flies,  by  whose  light, 
as  the  pretty  fable  runs,  Confucius  and  his 
disciples  used  to  study. 

Up  to  the  present  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Bamboos  is  more  or  less  in  a  fog,  and  of  the 
many  varieties  grown  here  some  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  identical  with  others  sent  out 
under  a  different  name.  Making  allowance, 
however,  for  this,  there  will  yet  be  some  forty 
distinct  types  which  may  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  all  but  the  most  inclement  and 
exposed  portions  of  our  islands.  From  the 
horticultural,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
botanical,  point  of  view  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  determination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
various  species  to  one  another  may  never  be 
arrived  at  here  ;  for  this  can  only  be  attained 
with  accuracy  by  the  inflorescence,  and  when 
the  Bamboo  flowers  and  fruits  it  dies,  or  at 
best  is  so  weakened  that  it  takes  years  to  re- 
cover its  pristine  vigour. 

Messrs.  Auguste  and  Charles  Kiviere,  in 
their  treatise  on  Bamboos,  observe  that  a  large 
number  of  the  family,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Graiuinefe,  are  very  miserly  in  the  production 
of  their  flowers,  which  they  only  show  at  long 
intervals — sometimesof  more  than  thiity  years, 
and  they  cite  Colonel  Munro  and  others  in. 
support  of  this  assertion.  Humboldt  says  that 
Mutis, during  twenty  yearsof  botanical  w-ork  in 
the  swampy  forests  of  theBambusa  gadua,  never 
onc3  saw  it  in  flower.     Koxburgh  only  once 
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came  across  the  flowers  of  Bambusa  Balcoa. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  male  BamLoo  (Den- 
drocalamus  strictus),  Dendrocalamus  edulis, 
Arundinaria  Hookeriana  and  some  others 
flower  every  year.  But  the  most  noteworthy 
phenomenon  is  the  simultaneous  flowering  of 
certain  Bamboos.  When  the  given  moment 
has  come  round,  every  plant  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, whether  old  or  young,  over  a  vast  region 
will  put  forth  its  flowers  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  and,  having  seeded,  for  a  time  the 
plant  disappears.  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  the 
botanist  who  explored  Brazil,  mentions  a  forest 
of  the  Toboca,  a  gramineous  plant,  where  he 
was  entranced  by  the  aerial  beauty  of  the  long 
canes,  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  high,  bending 
in  elegant  arches,  crossing  one  another  in 
every  direction,  tangling  their  huge  panicles 
and  giving  glimpses  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
through  a  spreailing  and  diapl)anous  web  of 
foliage.  "  The  plant  was  then  in  flower. 
When  I  passed  that  way  a  few  months  later 
the  forest  had  disappeared."  Colonel  ^lunro 
calls  attention  to  the  reports  upon  this  subject 
contained  in  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.  of  the 
"Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India.''  Sir  W.  Sleeman  records 
the  fact  observed  by  him  that  in  1.^3G  all  the 
great  Bamboos,  which  for  twenty-five  years 
had  been  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the 
valley  Dehra  Dun,  between  the  Ganges  ami 
the  Jumna  to  the  south-west  of  Gurwhal, 
began  to  flower  and  seed — canes  which  had 
only  been  transplanted  during  the  previnus 
season  following  the  example  of  their  twenty- 
3'ear  old  congeners,  after  which  all  perished 
together.  "Wallich  tells  of  a  grove  of  Bam- 
boos surrounding  the  town  of  Rampore,  in 
Rohilcund,  which  flowered  and  died  in  ISl'-i. 
He  was  informed  that  the  same  thing  had 
happened  forty  years  previously.  In  1839, 
according  to  Spilsbury,  all  the  Bamboos  be- 
tween Jubbulpore  and  Mundlah  died  soon 
after  flowering.  Similar  anniliilations  of 
whole  forests  of  Bamboos  are  noted  in  the 
case  of  Jlelocanna  bambusoides,  which  dis- 
appeared after  flowering  throughout  Tipperah, 
at  Runipore,  Arraca  and  Chittagong,  causing 
a  great  inconvenience  and  loss  in  Tipperah 
through  the  want  of  Bamboos  for  building. 
All  the  famous  botanists — Humboldt,  Bon- 
pland,  Roxburgh,  Mutis,  S  pence,  Wallich, 
Spilsbury,  Gray,  Hooker,  Brandis,  Bory  de 
St.  Yiucent,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  and  others 
who  have  travelled  through  the  Bamboo 
forests — are  agreed  in  confirming  the  facts 
given  above  as  to  the  simultaneous  flowering 
of  the  species,  the  death  of  the  pilants  after 
flowering  or  seeding,  and  the  rare  recurrence 
of  the  flowering  period  in  most  species,  a 
fact  which  sufficiently  explains  the  uncertainty 
which  surrounds  the  nomenclature  of  the  Bam- 
boos which  are  now  cultivated  in  luirope. 

On  the  other  hanil,  as  against  these  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  reports  that  in 
18-')7  and  18.38  many  Bamboos  flowered  and 
seeded  near  Calcutta,  when,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, there  was  no  general  mortality 
among  the  plants.  So  far  as  he  was  able  to 
ascertain,  only  the  culms  which  had  flowered 


perished,  and  were  replaced  by  young  shoots 
which  came  from  the  roots ;  but  before 
flowering  and  seeding,  the  foliage  of  the  canes 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  He  further  states 
that  in  18G1,  when  Bambusa  gigantea 
flowered  for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years, 
the  plants,  though  wi'akened,  lived. 

Having  dealt  with  the  suicidal  mystery  of 
the  flower  of  the  Bamboos  in  their  own 
country,  Messrs.  Riviere  proceed  to  examine 
the  phenomenon  as  it  has  been  observed  in 
Europe.  It  appears  that  in  1807  or  1868 
flowers  began  to  appear  on  two  fine  clumps  of 
Arundinaria  japonica  (B.  Jletake)  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  ;  at  the  same  moment  they  were 
noticed  on  the  same  species  in  the  nurser}' 
gardens  of  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  at 
Sceaux,  at  Marseilles,  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  M.  Paulin  Talabot,  and  in  other  European 
collections.  What  is  more  strange  is  that  the 
infection  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  for  tlie 
plants  of  Arundinaria  japonica  in  the  (Govern- 
ment gardens  of  the  Hamma  at  Algiers  flowered 
in  concert  with  their  European  brethren  ;  and 
not  only  did  the  whole  of  the  canes,  old  as 
well  as  young,  bear  flowers  together,  but  the 
very  shoots  as  they  showed  above  the  soil 
were  transformed  into  flowering  stems.  Yet 
were  the  plantsnot  altogether  killed,  weakened, 
and  exhausted  by  this  exaggerated  inflores- 
cence. The  new  shoots  were  but  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  high,  and  even  these  were 
covered  with  flowers.  For  a  long  time  the 
plants  remained  paralysed.  Still,  careful 
nursing  and  coddling  saved  the  few  rhizomes 
which  had  resisted  the  epidemic  ;  the  species 
was  preserved,  and  in  1878  the  canes  had 
reached  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  12  feet. 
In  1875  M.  Carrifire  noted  in  the  Beviie  Hor- 
ticule  the  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  of  flowers  on  Arundinaria  falcata  in 
Brittany  and  Xormandy.  The  plants  at 
Angers,  at  Nantes,  and  in  Algiers  followed 
suit.  In  March  anil  April,  187o,  those  in 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  even  the  spe- 
cimens in  pots,  did  the  same.  Mr.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  Jlr.  Smith-Barry  at  Fota  Island, 
Co.  Cork,  writes  me  word  that  his  plants  of 
Thrvsocalamus  Falconeri,  there  named  Arun- 
dinaria falcata,  flowered  and  fruiti'd  the  same 
year.  His  diary  for  August  11,  1876,  records 
the  gathering  of  Bamboo  seeds.  A  third  in- 
stance has  been  recorded  in  the  case  of  Phyl- 
lostachys  flexuo.sa.  It  was  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hnmraa  at  Algiers  that  the  flowers  first 
made  thi'ir  appearance  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1876.  In  them.'>nthof  i\Iay  fiiUowing 
they  were  oliserved  at  Toulon  in  M.  Turrel's 
garden,  and  in  July  in  Messrs.  Thibaut  and 
Keteleer's  nui'sery  at  Sceaux  and  in  the 
Jardin  crAeclimatation  in  Paris.  Allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  climate,  it  is 
evident  that  these  plants  practically  flowered 
togetiier.  In  these  three  species  it  was  re- 
marked that  immediately  before  flowering  the 
leaves  turned  yellow,  withered,  and  fell  off, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  inflorescence. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  proven  that  the  Bamljoo  after  flcjwer- 
ing  and  fruiting  necessarily  dies.  Some  emi- 
nent botanists,  as  we  have  seen,  have  described 


the  death  of  whole  forests  of  Bamboos  from 
this  cause  ;  others  hold  a  contrary  opinion, 
notably  Dr.  Anderson,  who  observed  the  e.x- 
haustion  of  the  i)lant  after  flowering,  but  saw 
the  new  growth  spring  from  the  roots.  In 
the  cases  recorded  above  of  the  flowering  of 
Arundinaria  falcata  and  Arundinaria  japonica, 
the  eanes  died,  Imt  new  buels  came  from  the 
roots.  In  the  case  of  Phyllostachys  flexuosa, 
new  st3ms  came  in  the  same  way.  It  is  true 
that  the  plants  suffered  greatly  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  they  did  not  perish. 

On  the  whole,  modern  opinion  appears  to 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  older  botanists 
and  travellers  came  to  rather  hasty  conclusions 
in  this  matter,  which  could  only  be  determined 
by  protracted  ol)servations  on  the  spot.  For 
instance,  take  St.  Hilaire's  case  of  the  van- 
ished forest  of  Toboca.  W'hat  happened 
in  the  ensuing  season  ?  Were  the  plants  re- 
newed ]  There  is  nothing  to  show.  How 
are  the  forests  renewed  *  Hardly  by  seed,  for 
the  seed  falling  on  a  soil  encumbered  with 
the  remains  and  roots  of  the  dead  plants  would 
scarcely  find  the  nourishment  essential  to  its 
successful  germination.  Moreover,  experience 
shows  that  even  in  the  wildest  nature  one 
kind  of  tree,  if  destroyed,  is  followed  by 
another  totally  dillerent  species.  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that,  given  the  wonderful 
powers  of  vegetation  under  the  conditions  of 
tropical  rain  and  sun,  the  rhizomes  having  pre- 
served some  degree  of  vitality  should  quickly 
replace  the  dead  by  living  canes  !  If  we 
consider  what  a  stendess  particle  of  Quitch 
root  will  do  in  our  climate,  it  needs  no  great 
efl'ort  of  the  imagination  to  realise  the  ram- 
l)ant  power  of  growth  in  the  rhizomes  of  these 
monstrous  Couch  Grasses  in  the  Tropics,  or  in 
those  countries,  like  China  and  .lapan,  where 
the  rainy  season  occurs  during  the  great  heats 
of  summer.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  view  to 
which  their  unrivalled  experience  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hamma  at  Algiers  has  led 
Messrs.  Riviere. 

We  should  note  that,  although  large  impor- 
tations of  all  manner  of  Bamboos  have  taken 
I>lace  in  late  years,  at  the  time  when  the 
simultaneous  floweringof  Arundinaria  japonica 
( B.  Metake)  took  place,  the  whole  of  the  plants 
then  in  cultivation  in  Europe  and  at  Algiers 
were  but  ottsets  of  the  parent  plant  intro- 
duced by  Siebold  in  1850.  It  may  be  urged, 
therefore,  that  it  was  in  truth  one  and  the 
same  plant  reaching  maturity  at  the  same 
moment  in  its  various  parts  wherever  those 
[larts  might  be.  Possibly  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Arundinaria  falcata  and  Phyllostachys 
flexuosa.     Even  so,  the  wonder  is  great. 

It  might  at  first  be  imagined  that  the  period 
of  flowering  would  recur  at  regular  fixed  in- 
tervals, when  the  Biuiboo  has  reached  the 
length  of  its  tether  to  life ;  but  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  Journals,  p.  107 
(ed.  1891),  saj'S,  "At  about  4000  feet"  (on 
Mount  Tonglo,  near  Darjeeling),  "the  great 
Bamboo  (Pao  Lepcha)  abounds;  it  flowers 
every  year,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  others 
of  this  genus,  most  of  which  flower  profusely 
over  large  tracts  of  country  once  in  a  great 
many  years,  and  then  die  away,  their  place 
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being  supplied  l)y  seedlings,  whicli  grow  ■witli 
immense  rajiidity.  This  well-known  fact  is 
not  dne,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  life  of  the 
species  being  of  such  a  duration,  but  to  favour- 
able circumstances  in  the  season."  It  used 
to  be  commonly  said  by  natives  of  Ijaniboo 
growing  countries  that  the  ]ilants  llowered 
once  in  thirty  years,  and  that  a  man's  ago 
might  be  determined  from  the  numlior  of 
limes  that  lie  bad  witne.-sed  the  ■])henometioii. 
It  is,  however,  now  established  that  the 
flowering  is  variable,  rare,  and  due  to  climatic 
causes.  A.  B.  FBEEMAN-MiTidnn. 

(To  be  continned.  J 


Flower    Garden. 


OCTOBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  past  month  has  been,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dant rains  during  the  latter  part,  considerably 
above  the  average  as  regards  rainfall,  the  amount 
registered  being  7 '70  inches,  whilst  the  average 
for  October  during  the  last  sixteen  years  is  but 
4 '19  inches.  The  total  fall  registered  for  the 
past  ten  months  is  now  33 '31  inches,  against  an 
average  fall  of  28  28  inches,  but  during  the 
same  period  in  1893  only  Kt'Ol  inches  fell. 
Sunshine  has,  naturally  enough,  with  such  an 
abnormal  rainfall,  been  below  the  average,  less 
than  ninety-one  hours  having  been  recorded, 
but  the  mean  temperature  showed  a  rise  of 
nearly  2°  above  the  average  for  October,  which 
is  50  4.  The  lowest  reading  on  the  s^rass  for 
the  month  (31  li^)  occurred  on  the  l!lth.  The 
total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  has  been 
(1484  miles,  the  higliest  speed  being  reached 
between  the  hours  4  and  .5  p.m.  on  the  2oth, 
when  a  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  per  hour  was 
noted.  In  the  garden  Michaelmas  Daisies  have 
been  quite  a  feature,  the  most  effective,  per- 
haps, being  Novi-Belgii  Robert  Parker,  the 
plant  growing  to  a  height  of  C  feet,  and  being 
covered  with  silvery  lilac-blue  flowers,  which 
are  of  large  size  and  delicately  shajied.  Now 
that  we  have  such  a  clioice  of  new  and  vahiable 
varieties,  many  of  the  older  and  inferior  Asters 
might  well  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  and  Erythrina  crista- 
galli  have  flowered  in  front  of  the  greenhouses, 
but  the  display  of  the  former  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  The  slight 
frost  of  the  10th,  luckily,  did  us  no  harm  in 
the  flower  garden,  even  the  Heliotropes  and 
Dahlias  escaping.  Tuberous  Begonias  have  been 
blooming  steadily  throughout  the  month,  whilst 
Salvia  patens.  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  have  given  their  quota 
of  blue,  scarlet  and  gold.  Romneya  Coulteri 
still  opens  a  few  blos.soms,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  standard  Magnolia  grandiflora,  though 
smaller  than  in  the  summer,  have  been  useful 
for  cutting,  opening  well  when  brought  into  the 
house,  and  not  being  so  overpoweringly  fragrant. 
TropiBolum  tuberosum,  rambling  over  dark 
evergreen  shrubs,  has  given  a  bright  effect,  but 
I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  well  with  T.  spe- 
ciosum.  Solanum  jasminoides  grows  remark- 
ably fast  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  plant  of  it 
here  having  made  shoots  20  feet  long  this  season  ; 
the  flowers  also  are,  I  think,  finer  within  scent 
of  the  sea  than  further  inland,  though  they  do 
not  reach  the  size  of  some  1  came  across  at 
Arosa  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  were 
larger  than  a  shilling. 

Towards   the   end   of   the   month    the   giant 
Christmas  Rose  (H.  maxiraus)  came  into  pro- 


fuse bloom,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea  showed  its 
scarlet  spikes.  Curiously  enough,  a  large  clump 
of  Oriental  I'oppies  cho.se  this  time  of  the  year 
to  niasiiuerade  in  the  attire  of  vanished  summer, 
and  now  (Nov.  5)  two  large  scarlet  flowers  are 
flaunting  dejectedly  under  leaden  skies  in  a 
steady  down]iour.  The  same  inipul.se  has  seem- 
ingly stirred  the  roots  of  the  Raspberries,  as 
some  of  the  canes  are  bearing  (piite  a  crop  of 
watery  and  tasteless  fruit.  The  water  rats 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  time  of  running 
rivulets  to  gnaw  down  a  colony  of  variegated 
Water  Flag  growing  near  their  haunts.  This 
loss  at  the  present  sea.son  is  of  little  moment, 
and  one  can  but  hope  that  on  the  occasion  of 
their  next  visitation  these  pla:^ues  will  turn 
their  attention  to  something  as  easily  spared. 
S.  W.  F. 

RODGERSIA  PODOPHYLLA. 

In  3800  was  published  a  woodcut  of  a  fine  tuft 
of  (his  grand  hardy  plant,  which  gave  as  fair  an 


Rotltferisla  poilophylln  in  hloom.  Engraved  for 
Thk  Garden /rom  a  photograph  ly  Mr.  Grccn- 
u'ood  Pirn.  Diiblin, 


idea  of  its  beautiful  foliage  as  was  possible  with- 
out colour.  That  on  this  page  may  be  said  to  sup- 
plement that  then  given  by  presenting  the 
flower,  which  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  a 
Spir.'ea,  though  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Saxi- 
frage family.  The  spikes  are  not  in  general 
vei-y  freely  produced,  the  flowers  being  greenish 
white  at  first,  but  becoming  somewhat  better  in 
tint  after  a  day  or  two.  As  a  flowering  plant  it 
would  never  have  been  thought  much  of,  but  in 
foliage  there  are  few  hardy,  or  for  that  matter 
tender,  things  to  beat  it.  It  is  easily  grovra  and 
will  take  care  of  itself  anywhere.  G.  P. 


ting  them  into  heat  after  liftinj^and  then  into  winter 
(|uart«r8.  I  want  to  know  how  long  they  should 
remain  in  heat.  I  have  put  mine  into  an  inter- 
mediate house  and  shouki  be  much  obhged  if  your 
correspondent  could  tell  me  how  long  they  should 
remain  there.  I  believe  the  rotting  ott  at  the 
crown  is  a  very  general  experience  under  ordinary 
culture,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  learn  how 
to  avoid  it. — A.  (i.  S. 

*»*  The  plants  need  to  remain  in  heat  till  there 
are  signs  of  renewed  growth  both  of  top  and 
root.  The  length  of  time,  however,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  heat  given  them.  In 
an  intermediate  house  they  would  probably  re- 
quire about  a  month,  but  the  state  of  the  plants 
must  determine  the  time  of  remov.ah  Turn  out 
one  or  two,  and  if  fresh  roots  have  penetrated  the 
ball  of  soil  and  are  visible  at  the  sides,  the  plants 
may  then  be  removed  to  colder  cjuarters  for  the 
winter.  Treated  thus,  the  losses  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  plants  are  in  the  right  state  for 
planting  out  again  the  following  year  without 
further  division  or  disturbance. — A.  H. 


Herbaceous  Lobelias. — In  a  recent  issue  was 
a  note  about  herbaceous  Iiobelias,  advising  put- 


LILIUM  CHALCEDONICUM  UNHEALTHY. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  bulb  of  Liliumchalcedonicum, 
and  shall  be  greatlj'  obliged  if  you  can  advise  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  present  unhealthy  state.  I 
l.ave  hundreds  of  these  and  te.staceum,  and  of  late 
years,  unless  I  lift  them  and  thoroughly  clean 
them  every  two  years,  they  wither  away  just  before 
they  ought  to  flower.  To  be  obliged  to  clean  such 
numbers  so  frequently  is  an  arduous  undertaking  ; 
therefore,  if  you  can  recommend  any  other  course 
I  shall  be  grateful.  I  may  mention  that  three 
years  ago  I  put  these  bulbs  into  an  entirely  new 
garden  and  gave  them  a  good  dressing  of  tine  ashes 
to  keep  off  bulb  mite,  which  is,  I  suppose,  this 
small  white  insect  i.ifesting  them.  The  first  year 
after  this  course  they  bloomed  magnificently. — 
M.  RiDDELL- Webster,    G/enjhrr/,  X.B. 

*.*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  taking  your  letter 
as  a  whole,  that  your  Liliums  are  suffering  from 
the  disease  which  annuallj'  is  so  ruinous  among 
the  Madonna  Lilies  (L.  candidum)  and  some  few 
others,  notably  L.  testaceum  and  that  named 
above.  The  bulb  you  enclose  for  our  inspection  is, 
for  its  kind,  c|uite  health}'.  It  is  also  solid  and 
possessed  of  a  good,  clear,  fresh  centre,  such  as 
may  produce  good  results  next  year.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  healthier  than  is  usual  with  L. 
chalcedonicum  in  the  majorit}'  of  gardens  in 
England.  The  small  scars  on  the  outer  scales  are 
merely  the  result  of  age,  for  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  year  by  year  these  Liliums 
form  a  new  centre,  wherein  is  laid  the  germ  of  the 
flower-spike  for  the  ensuing  ye-ar.  Thus  it  is 
that  any  of  the  older  scales  ot  the  bulbs  are  situated 
on  one  side,  the  older  scales  decaying  only  slowly 
in  healthy  exami)les.  This  is  quite  a  natural  con- 
dition, from  which  no  harm  ensues.  Your  only 
remedy  for  the  disease  affecting  the  stems  and 
flower-buds  is  to  lift  the  bulbs  periodicallj' 
and  subject  them  to  a  thorough  drying  process. 
Assuming  that  the  sample  before  us  is  an  average 
one,  this  drying  in  itself  would  sutiice,  and  there 
should  be  no  occasion  whatever  for  hand-picking 
or  cleaning.  We  speak  confidently  in  this  matter 
from  experience,  and  our  views  are  materially 
strengthened  bj'  a  passage  in  your  letter  before 
us,  which  reads  :  "  The  first  year  after  this  course 
they  bloomed  magnificently,"  a  result  which  we 
attribute  in  its  entirety  to  the  rest  afforded  the 
bulbs  by  lifting  them  from  the  soil.  This  treat- 
ment has  proved  so  efficacious  in  the  case  of  L. 
candidum,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an 
evergreen  species,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  assume 
that  other  species  with  a  more  extended  season  of 
dormancy  should  benefit  in  proportion.  Badly 
affected  bulbs  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
baking  in  full  sun  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  or  similar 
place.  It  is  now,  however,  somewhat  late  to 
adopt  these  measures.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  and, 
provided  that  no  new  roots  are  apparent,  you  may 
with  advantage  lift  both  testaceum  and  chalcedoni- 
cum, so  that  these  may  have  a  decided  season  of 
rest.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  with  L.  testa- 
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ceum  some  of  the  worst  decayed  scales  may  need 
removing,  as  this  species  suffers  more  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  Turk's-cap.  Examine  both  these 
species  without  delay,  and  if  still  dormant,  lift 
and  place  on  a  dr^',  airy  shelf  for  a  month  at  least. 
We  do  not  detect  mites  in  the  bulb  before  us,  but 
should  such  really  exist,  a  strong  solution  of 
quassia  and  carbolic  soft  soap  will  assist  their 
e.\termination.  This  is,  however,  rarely  needed, 
and  only  seldom  with  rough  stock  of  the  rarer 
kinds  is  it  necessary  to  wash  the  bulbs. 
Sickly  bulbs  in  heavy  soils,  however,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  place  in  a  loose  sack  and  im- 
merse them  in  water  a  few  hours,  when  a  few 
movements  of  the  sack  in  and  through  the  water 
will  remove  all  decayed  portions,  likewise  the 
soil.  Dry  thoroughly  afterwards.  In  replanting 
avoid  manure  in  the  soil  for  the  kinds  named,  and 
employ  sand  freely  about  the  bulbs,  or  fine  char- 
coal dust,  if  obtainable.— Ed. 


Societies  and  Exhibitidns. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

November  13. 

CoxsiDERiNf;  that  the  middle  of  November  has 
been  almost  reached,  it  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  exhibits.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  so,  but  nevertheless  there  was  an  abun- 
dant display  of  choice  and  interesting  productions 
and  the  meeting  was  well  attended.  Orchids  still 
continue  to  be  presented  in  good  numbers,  promi- 
nent amongst  which  just  now  are  the  lovely  forms 
of  Cattleya  labiata  from  various  sources  ;  the  good 
old  Cypripedium  iiisigne  was  shown  in  (|uantity  and 
in  its  choicest  forms.  The  Catasetums  from  ]irus- 
sels  were  remarkably  fine,  being  one  of  the  features 
of  the  meeting,  along  with  the  well  flowered  l)en- 
drobium  PhaUtnopsis  Schnt'derianum  from  St. 
Albans  and  Vanda  caTuIea  from  Clapton.  Fruit 
was  scarce!}'  so  well  represented  as  of  late.  Apples 
being  the  chief  exhibits.  Before  the  floral  com- 
mittee the  Chrys.anthemums  were  the  leading 
features,  and  these  were  numerous  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  notably  the  Japanese  section.  Prizes 
were  on  this  occasion  oflfered  for  cut  blooms,  to 
be  shown  as  cut  from  the  plant  without  any 
dressing,  and  two  excellent  exhibits  were  staged, 
the  efTect  in  both  instances  being  far  better  than 
what  is  obtained  by  the  usual  method  without 
any  foliage  accompaniment  whatever.  One  stand, 
but  an  extremely  good  one  of  new  varieties,  was 
entered  in  its  class,  the  blooms  of  full  size  and 
quite  fresh,  the  first  prize  being  worthily  won. 
'Ihere  was  only  one  entry  for  a  group  grown  in  a 
natural  manner,  and  this  fully  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  schedule,  the  plants  being  free,  in- 
formal bushes  full  of  flower,  the  tirst  prize  being 
deservedly  awarded.  Of  other  exhibits  there  was 
a  quantity  of  Cyclamens  profusely  flowered  and 
some  huge  bunches  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  which 
made  a  brilliant  displiy. 

OrcMd  Committee. 

This  body  had  a  heavy  day's  work,  as  the  follow- 
ing awards  will  indicate  : — 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Odontoclossv.m  iRispi-M  Frantz  Masereel, 
of  which  a  cut  spike  only  with  three  or  four  flowers 
upon  it  was  exhibited,  but  this  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  judge  of  Its  distinctive  merits  at  a  glance. 
One  might  assume  that  it  was  intermediate  between 
O.  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei,  the  floweis  being 
somewhat  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  latter,  the 
ground  colour  wliite  flushed  with  faint  purple  and 
heavily  haired  and  spotted  with  briiiht  cliocolate- 
crim-ion  ;  an  excellent  variety.  From  Messrs. 
Vervaet  et  Cie,  ( Ihent. 

CvPRifEiHi-.M  Cvitis  (C.  Boxalli  atratum  x  C. 
Argu-j). — A  very  bold  and  remarkably-fine  hybrid, 
ill  which  the  latter  parent  is  very  manifest  in  the 
profusely-spotted  and  broader  petals  on  a  darker 
ground  ;    the  dorsal    sepal    is    elongited,    being 


striped  with  dark  pjrple  and  spotted  also,  the 
margin  being  white  ;  whilst  the  lip  is  dark  and 
glossy.  Tins  hybrid  will  no  doubt  be  yet  seen  in 
finer  condition  as  it  gains  strength.  From  Mr. 
N.  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylamon-Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 

Epil.^lia  Hardvaxa  (Lailia  anceps  x  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare). — A  unique  new  hybrid,  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome,  betokening  also  a  free 
growth  ;  the  spikes  stand  well  above  the  foliage, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  soft  mauve  flush,  with 
narrower  sepals  and  petals  than  in  L.  anceps, 
after  which  the  lip  pirtakes,  this  being  of  a  dark 
vinous  purple.  From  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Oxi'iDiu:\i  WnEATLEYAXPM,  of  which  a  cut 
specimen  was  shown.  It  is  singularly  distinct  and 
handsome  in  its  markings  ;  the  sepi^ls  and  petals 
of  a  dark  mahogany  shade,  the  lip  with  a  central 
blotch  of  maroon,  surrounded  with  golden  yellow 
and  margined  with  pale  chocolate.  From  Mr.  F. 
Wheatley,  Teignniouth. 

C.4TTLEVA  Faiiia  (C.  Dowiana  x  C.  labiata). — 
A  distinct  hybrid  of  the  form  of  the  latter  parent, 
with  the  colour  in  the  sepals  and  petals  as  seen 
in  the  type,  the  lip  being  crimson-purple  with  the 
innermost  pirt  veined  with  gold,  as  in  C,  Dowiana, 
both  the  jiarents  being  clearly  defined.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  i.aiuata  autumsalis  v.\r.  R.  J.  Mea- 
sures. —  A  distinct  form  with  white  sepals 
and  petals  slightly  flushed,  the  lip  being  some- 
what eimilar  in  colour  with  pale  rosy  veins,  the 
flowers  of  medium  size  From  Mr.  R.  .1.  Measures, 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Cypru'EDIUMINMcne  Ekxesti  — Achoicevaiiety 
of  this  good  old  species  and  one  of  di-tinct  colour- 
ing ;  the  dorsal  sepal  has  the  upper  half  white,  the 
rest  being  pale  green,  void  of  spots,  the  jietals 
greenish-j'eliowand  the  lip  of  a  rich  old  gold  colour. 
From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures. 

Cymbidii'm  cYPERii'iiLiUM. — A  d warf-growing 
species  of  Crass-like  growth,  with  comparatively 
robust  s|  likes  and  large  flowers,  the  sepals  being 
veined  with  pale  chocolate  on  a  pale  green  ground, 
the  lip  pure  white,  with  a  few  crimson  spots  ;  a 
beautiful,  if  not  showy  Orchid.  From  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures. 

Catti.eva  labiata  elegans. — An  exceedingly 
handsome  form  of  compact  growth,  the  plant  being 
a  specimen  in  miniature  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  white,  the  lip  soft  lilac-purple,  edged  with 
white.  From  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

Dendrouitm  Piial-Enopsis  Schrcederiaxum 
iiicJHKrRYENsE. — One  of  the  most  elistinct  and 
clearly-marked  forms  of  this  fine  Dendrobe  yet 
staged.  From  Rt.  Hon.  Jossph  Chamberlain, 
Highbury,  Birmingham. 

CaTASETTM      BfXciEROTHI     .-lURAXTIAe'r.M.  —  An 

extra  tine  form  of  this  comparatively  rare  s|)scies 
with  large  flowers  and  spikes,  the  inner  part  of 
the  sliell-like  labellum  of  a  golden-yellow,  shading 
off  towards  the  edges.     From  M.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cataseti'm  O'liuiENiANOM. — A  ;;p3cies  with 
smaller  flowers  tlian  the  foregoing,  tlie  labellum 
creamy-white  and  the  sspals  and  [otals  inaiked 
with  broken  lines  of  vinous  red.     From  M.  Linden, 

C.\tasetum  Li.ndem,  with  a  lemon-yellow  label- 
lum, the  sepals  and  petals  lined  with  pale  red, 
growth  moderate,  the  flowers  inclined  to  incurve. 
From  M.  Linden. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Dendro- 
bium  platycaulon,  a  dwarf  species  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  and  to 
Saccolabium  bigibbiim,  a  dwarf-habited  species, 
with  close,  compact  spikes  of  yellow  and  white 
flowers.     From  Mrs.  Orinling,  Stanmore. 

M.  Linden,  Brussels,  sent  a  group  of  excep- 
tionably  well-grown  Catasetums,  each  plant  bear- 
ing fine  spikes  of  large  handsome  flowers  of  wax- 
like character,  noteworthy  varieties  being  C. 
macroaarpum  aurantiacum  (rich  canary  yellow), 
C.  Luciani,  C.  Bungerothi,  C.  cupuliforme  (green- 
ish white),  C.  Lindoni  (very  fine),  ('.  O'Biieni- 
anum,  C.  magnificum  with  nine  large  llowers,  and 
C,  splendens  regale  equally  fine,  each  pLint  being 
in  most  luxuriant  health  (i-ilver  Banksian  medal). 


Messrs.  Hugh  h-yw  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
had  a  magnificent  group  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C. 
labiata  lilacina,and  other  superior  forms  in  robust 
health.  With  these  were  included  a  few  plants 
with  splendid  spikes  of  Vanda  cierulea  well  col- 
oured. Mormodes  tigrinum  and  several  Cypripp- 
diums  helped  to  make  a  very  effective  exhibit 
with  a  profusion  of  bloom  (silver  Banksian  medal'. 
Messrs,  Collins  and  Collins,  Willesden,  sent  a 
group  of  vary  well-flowered  examples  of  Cyprip3- 
dium  insigne  in  good  varieties,  several  healthy 
pUnts  of  Oncidium  varicasum  Rogers!  with  finely 
developed  spike?,  and  Cattleya  labiata  in  good 
variety  (silver  Banksian  medal),  Messrs.  Lewii 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  London,  N,,  S3nt  an  exten- 
sive exhibit,  comprising  very  flue  examples  of 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  one  of  the  best  cool  himo 
Oncidiums  ;  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  dolosi,  with 
C.  Bowringiana,  very  richly  coloured  ;  C,  gigas 
delicata,  a  handsome  form  ;  Cypripedium  Smithi 
and  C,  Dauthieri  raarmoratum,  Sophron  tii 
grandillora,  and  the  interesting  pure  white  Mis- 
devallia  tovarensis  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  a  fine  plant 
with  one  long  fully  developed  spike  of  Oionto- 
glossum  crispum,  a  well  marked  variety,  from 
Mr,  Gillett,  Bishopstoko,  Some  charming  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  labiata  were  sent  by  Mr,  Ash- 
worth, Harefield,  Cheshire,  and  from  Mr.  Young, 
St,  Albans,  came  Cypripedium  Youngi  superbum, 
one  of  the  yellow  and  white  forms  of  C,  insigne 
void  of  spots,  a  most  pleasing  combination  of 
colour.  From  Mr.  Thos.  Statter  came  Cypripe- 
dium Ariadne,  a  fine  hybrid  of  C.  Spiceiianum 
descent  ;  Cattleya  aurea  and  C.  aurea  magnifioa, 
the  latter  with  the  deep  golden  colour  in  the  lip 
more  intensified  and  profuse.  Catitleya  labiata  in 
choice  variety  as  well  as  C.  Bowringiana  were  in- 
cluded here.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Cc, 
St.  Albans,  came  a  very  rare  selection  of  Dandro- 
bium  Phahenopsis  Schra-derianum  bearing  long 
and  vigorous  spikes,  showing  great  diversity  of 
colouring ;  Pescatorea  L^hmanni,  P.  Klab  )- 
chorum,  and  P.  Dayana,  all  in  good  form  ;  La^lia 
graiulis  tenebrosa,  rich  in  colour  ;  Phaio-Calanthe 
Arnoldia',  showing  each  parent's  influence  most 
clearly;  Zytropetalum  rostratum  and  Catasefum 
Christyanuni,  very  dark  :  Calanthe  Victoria  Re- 
gina-  and  C.  Sandhurstiana,  two  beautiful  hy- 
brids ;  also  Ladia  pra'stans  Luddemanniana,  Mr. 
Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  sent  Cattleya 
superba  splendens,  very  well  described  by  the 
addition  to  the  specific  name,  the  colour  very 
rich.  Earl  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Herts  (gardener, 
Mr.  Fitt),  sent  ssveral  well-grown  and  fraely- 
flowered  Cypripedium  insigne  ;  also  a  fine  bald 
hybrid  Calanthe  of  dark  colour,  to  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  a  certificate  was  awarded  last 
year. 

Messrs,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
L;elio-Cattleya  Statteriana  (C.  labiata  X  L.  Per- 
rini),  a  very  distinct  hybrid  with  large  flowers, 
the  sepils  and  petals  flushed  with  pale  lilac  or 
mauve  on  a  light  ground,  the  lip  a  soft  velvety 
purple.  Cypripedium  Tityus,  a  very  dark  glos-^y 
looking  hybrid  with  a  golden  edge  to  the  pjfcals, 
with  C.  Spicerianum  distinguishable  in  the  form, 
came  from  the  same  source. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  very 
numerous,  and  chiefly  comprised  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

An  award  of  merit  want  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

Chkysanthemi-m  Miss  Dulcie  Sohr^eter, — 
This  is  a  very  fine  Jajianese  variety,  not  too  large, 
the  flower  dense  and  rich  yellow,  with  a  trace  of 
red  on  the  margin  of  the  florets.  From  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  The  Elms,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent. 

Cnr.YSANTHEMUM  MAciiiiE  Blenkieon, — A  very 
distinct  incurved  Jaiimese  kind,  more  like  a  large 
incurved  than  a  .laiianese  flower.  The  flowers  are 
full  and  deep  yellow,  with  bronzy  red  inner  face 
to  the  bold  florets.     From  Mr.  C,  E.  Shea, 

ClIKYSAXTHt.MUM      SlR     EdWI.N      T.     SmITH. — A 

welcome  addition  to  the  Japinese  varieties,  tha 
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flowers  very  dense  ami   deep  vellow,   villi    bnmd 
flo-ets.     Exliibited  by  Mr.  Slien. 

ClIRYSANTIlEMrM  Mrs.  R.  FlLKIN.S. — This  is  a 
deUfrlitful  flower,  esjiecially  for  cuttiiii;-.  It  is  like 
a  miniature  bloom  of  Ralph  BrocUlelianU,  the 
florets  deep  yellow,  even  more  intense  at  the  base, 
anil  much  cut  at  the  ajjex.  It  is  a  thorou<;lily 
iisefnl  variety  for  cutting.  Shown  by  Mesijrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

C'liHvsANTiiivMUM  Ai.iiB  Skwari). — A  Very  fine 
type  of  the  Japanese  incurved  group,  the  flowers 
large,  full,  and  dee))  carmine-rose,  with  silvery 
reverse ;  .ii  rich  and  handsome  flower.  From 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

CHRVSANTIIEMUM  Mrs.  W.  .1.  GOUKRKV. — This 
is  a  very  beautiful  hirsute  Chrysanthemum  of  the 
])urest  snow-white,  the  florets  broad  and  hairv. 
The  plant  grows  well,  and  we  should  think  that 
this  kind  would  be  largely  grown.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Garnet.  — This  is  a  very 
handsome  incurved  Japanese  variety,  the  florets 
deep  crimson,  showing  a  silvery  reverse.  The 
colour  is  rich  and  the  contrast  betw  een  the  two 
shades  very  pleasing.     From  Mr.  W.  J.  ( iodfrey. 

Chrysanthemfm  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward. — This  is 
another  acquisition  to  the  hairy  section.  The 
flowers  are  very  dense  and  hair}',  the  colour  light 
bronzy  buft'.  It  is  very  distinct  and  unusual  in 
colour.     From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  J.  Lichtfoot.  —  A  reflexed 
Japanese  variety,  very  full  and  pleasing,  pinkish 
in  tone  with  deeper  margin.  From  Mr.  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  J.  Bidencope. — A  very  large- 
flowered  Japanese  variety,  the  bloom  large,  full, 
and  purple-rose  with  silvery  reverse.  From  Mr. 
Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Owen's  Peekection. —  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to  the 
Japanese  Anemone  class  we  have  received  of 
recent  years.  It  is  a  bold,  handsome  flower,  w  ith 
a  6ne  array  of  guard  florets  of  pinkish  colour,  the 
difc  tender  pink,  set  oft' with  yellow  to  the  tips  of 
tiny  segments.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Purity.— This  is  a  beautiful 
single  Chrysanthemum,  with  bold  flowers  and  tine 
florets  of  purest  white,  set  of!'  by  the  deep  yellow 
centre.  It  is  a  good  addition,  because  free  and 
graceful.     From  Mr.  Wells,  Redhill. 

Chrysanthemum  Princess  Ena. — A  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  the  flower  full,  compact,  and  com- 
po.sed  of  rather  narrow  florets,  purplish  rose  in 
colour  and  very  hairy.  It  is  a  sport  from  Hairy 
Wonder.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  The 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

PtERIS  CRETICA  I'RISTATA  ToRRAN<'I. — An  Ugly, 
long-winded  name  for  a  good  Fern.  It  is  remark- 
ably compact  and  sturdy  in  growth,  with  bold 
deep  green  fronds,  the  w  hole  plant  very  robust. 
This  is  a  Fern  likely  to  be  much  grown  for  rooms 
and  greenhouses.  From  Stroud  Bros.,  Green 
Lanes,  Finsbury  Park. 

Cosmos  eimnnatus  uraniuflorus^ — The  type 
is  a  well-known  Mexican  annual,  introduced  about 
the  year  171I9,  and  this  is  a  large-flowered  form— at 
least  the  name  signifies  that  such  is  the  case,  but 
there  is  little  difference  between  it  and  the 
ordinary  form  as  far  as  one  could  see.  The  plants 
were  shown  in  pots  and  wereextremely  graceful,  the 
leafage  quite  feathery,  the  flowers  pure  white,  and 
in  profusion  on  slender  stems.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Simpson,  Worthing. 

Chrysanthemums  were  the  chief  feature  of  the 
meeting.  A  very  interesting  display  came  from 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  several  of  the  varieties, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list,  being  given 
an  award  of  merit.  Want  of  space  prevents 
enumeration  of  many  kinds,  but  amongst  the 
other  kinds  we  noticed  the  varieties  Pride  of 
Maidenhead,  creamy  white,  a  dense  handsome 
flower,  Ernest  Fierens,  a  lovely  ]iure  white 
Japanese  kind,  and  several  very  highly  i)romising 
Anemone  forms,  but  the  best,  Owen's  Perfection, 
a  Jajianese  Anemone  variety,  is  described  above. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  The  YAms,  Foot' ;  Cray,  Kent,  one  of 
ourbestamateuroultivatorsof  theChrysanthemum, 
sent  some  splendid  flowers,  a  few  liis  own  seed- 


lings. We  noti<;ed  very  fine  examples  of  Etoiledc 
Lyon,  Boule  d'Or,  Ral|)h  Brocklebank  and  its 
parent  Meg  Merrilies,  which  one  rarely  sees  in  such 
])erfection  now-adays  (silver  medal).  Mr.  (iod- 
frey, Exmouth,  had  many  line  flowers,  a  few  of  the 
best  receiving  awards  of  merit.  A  very  fine  Japanese 
variety  i>  Niveuni,  the  flower  full  and  pure  white  ; 
whilst  one  may  also  note  the  deep  yellow  Japanese 
Wilfrid  Marshall ;  whilst  there  were  several  other 
promising  vaiieties.  Mr.  (iodfrey  also  had  blooms 
of  the  pure  white  tree  Carnation  Mary  (iodfrey 
and  the  fringed  salmon-pink  Reginald  (iodfrey. 
Mr.  Wells,  Redhill,  had  several  of  the  finer  single 
varieties  and  the  cream}',  green-coloured  Ethel 
Amsden.  Mr.  W.  Slowgrove,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigate,  had  a  silver  medal  for 
a  ]ileasing  display,  a  very  promising  variety  being 
Thunberg  Improved,  the  flower  full  and  pale 
yellow,  Mile.  Thfrese  Rey  and  other  well-known 
kinds.  Mr.  (_!.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
Sunbury,  had  flowers  of  such  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  Jane  and  W.  E.  Renfrey,  a  very  good 
crimson  kind.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Wimbledon,  showed 
a  fine  plant  of  pompon  Dolly,  a  neat  deep  yellow- 
flower.  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hill  Farm  Xursery,  Han- 
well,  had  incurved  Japanese  Bronze  Beauty,  the 
flowers  reddish  in  colour,  with  old  gold  reverse, 
and  Elthorne  Gem,  a  broad-petalled  and  yellow- 
coloured  incurved  variety,  or  it  may  be  an  in- 
curved Japanese,  as  there  is  very  little  dill'erence 
between  the  two  sections  in  many  cases. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Chrysanthemums.  In 
one  class,  namely,  for  a  group  of  cut  blooms,  Mr. 
Wythcs,  Syon  House  (^iardens,  Brentford,  was  an 
excellent  first,  beating  Mr.  J.  Macleod,  Dover 
House  (iardens,  Roehampton,  who  was  second. 
Mr.  Wythes  staged  his  flowers  well,  and  they  re- 
presented all  the  leading  kinds.  There  a[ipear£d 
to  be  only  one  competitor  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  this  being  Mr.  Macleod,  who  was  given 
the  fiist  prize,  whilst  in  the  class  for  a  group,  the 
exhibit  from  Mr.  Wythes  was  accorded  first  place. 
It  was  a  fine  arrangement,  and  in  particular  we 
noticed  naturally  grown  jilants  smothered  with 
flowers  of  Source  d'Or  and  Dr.  Macary. 

Cyclamens  were  also  shown  largely.  The  finest 
group  came  from  the  St.  tieorge's  Nursery  Com- 
jjany.  Hanwell,  the  plants  well  grown  and  the 
flowers  varied  and  pleasing  in  colour  (silver 
medal).  A  similar  awaid  was  made  to  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Nurseries,  Enfield,  for 
their  fine  grouj)  of  this  winter  flower. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  we  must  notice  the 
important  contribution  to  the  meeting  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  was  worthily  given.  There  were  many  new 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  want  of  space  ]irevents 
detailed  notice,  and  a  large  bank  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  particularly  fine,  being  such  kinds 
as  Miller's  Favourite,  deep  crimson  ;  Mme.  Jules 
Chretien,  which  was  recently  described  in  The 
Garden  ;  Mme.  Melba,  and  the  splendid  double 
Raspail  Improved,  an  intense  deep  crimson  flower. 
A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Macleod  for  a  lovely 
group  of  Bouvardias,  fine-foliaged  plants  antl 
Orchids,  the  colours  in  exijuisite  contrast. 
}*Iessrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chtlsea,  had 
a  splendid  group  of  Begonia  John  Heal,  the 
carmine  flowers  of  which  remain  in  perfection 
for  a  fortnight  or  more.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  hybrid  plants  ever  raised.  Pourretia 
(Puya)  flexilis  is  aii  interesting  Broraeliad,  with 
narrow  deep  green  leaves,  the  lower  half  carmine- 
rose.  It  was  shown  by  Sir  Chas.  Isham,  Lam- 
port Hall,  Northampton.  Mr.  Moore  sent  from 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  (iardens  four  hybrid  Knip- 
hofias,  as  Obelisk,  yellow,  rather  droojiing  flowers ; 
Serotina,  crimson,  lower  part  of  the  short  spike 
yellow  ;  Maxima  Globosa,  very  globose  crimson 
head  ;  and  Heinrich  Henkel,  bright  red.  Mr. 
Kingsmill  sent  from  his  garden  at  Harrow  Weald 
shoots  of  Pernettya  mucronata,  thickly  covered 
with  berries.  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  .1. 
Lucas,  \Varnham  Court,  Horsham,  had  Amaryllis 
Mildred,  a  bold  crimson-flowered  kind  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  Croton  Mayi,  a 
narrow-leaved  variety,  deep  orange  relieved  with 
green  ;   Pteris  picturata,  with  silvery  variegated 


fronds ;  Lastrea  atrata  vari-^gata,  quite  tufted, 
the  fronds  of  various  shades  of  green ;  and 
Dracana  Lord  Roberts,  the  leaves  deep  bronzy 
green,  almost  intense  chocolate,  with  crimson 
margin,  the  young  leaves  wholly  crimson. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  only  a  limited  number  of  exhibits 
before  thi^  committee,  but  those  staged  were  of 
great  merit.  From  Belvoir  Castle  was  sent  a 
very  fine  collection  of  I'earg,  large  Onions  came 
from  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  and  grand  Endive  from 
Chiswick  Gardens. 
A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Apple  S<nTH  Lincoln  Beauty. — A  variety 
somewhat  resembling  King  of  the  Pippins  in 
*-hape,  size,  and  colour,  but  of  better  flavour. 
From  Mes.ers.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  the  following — 

Peak  Beurre  du  Buisson. — A  variety  above 
medium  size,  and  somewhat  like  Beurr^  Hardy  ; 
in  season  during  December.  It  is  of  pyriforra 
shape,  the  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet.  It 
was  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Ingram  at  the  con- 
ference at  Chiswick  in  188.').  From  Mr.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Pear  Le  Lectier. — A  late  variety  of  good 
flavour  ;  in  season  early  in  the  year.  The  tree  is 
said  to  bear  freely  and  to  succeed  well  as  a  cordon 
on  a  wall.  From  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Sons, 
Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Divers  sent  from  Belvoir  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  Pears,  some  fifty  dishes,  comprising  the 
best  known  kinds.  There  were  fine  examples  of 
Emilie  d  Heyst,  Winter  Nelis,  British  Queen, 
Beurre  Diel,  B.  Clairgeau,  B.  Ranee,  Easter 
Beurre,  Doyenne  Boussoch.  and  Josephine  de 
Malines  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  sent  a  collection  of  very  fine 
Onions  of  large  size  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
A  collection  of  twenty-four  dishes  of  Mere  de 
Me'nage  Apples,  nicel}'  coloured  fruits  of  mf  dium 
size,  was  staged  by  Mr.  Holden,  Rliyl.  N.  Wales. 
Mr.  J.  Empson,  Ampthill  Hou.se  Gardens,  Beds, 
again  sent  his  new  Carrot,  now  named  Sutton's 
Exhibition.  From  Chiswick  Gardens  came  three 
grand  ba.skets  of  Endive,  showing  the  value  of 
this  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  varieties  staged 
being  the  Green  Batavian  as  lifted  from  beds  in 
the  open,  also  in  a  blanched  state  fit  for  table, 
and  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  one  of  the  best 
Icinds  grown,  being  very  hardy  and  of  good 
ijuality.  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
three  splendid  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
grown  in  a  cool  orchard  house.  Mr.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey  Gardens,  sent  a  nice  dis-h  of  Coe's  Late 
Red  Plum.  Mr.  Hopkins,  The  Gardens,  High 
Cross,  Framfield,  Sussex,  sent  two  fruits  of  Sola- 
num  guatemalense. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  upon  "Chrysanthe- 
mums.' The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting  and 
useful  discourse  upon  seedling  Chry.-^authemums, 
he  having  for  some  time  past  taken  much  interest 
in  this  branch,  and  with  good  results,  as  these 
who  care  for  Chrysanthemums  well  know.  He 
referred  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
English  raisers  as  compared  with  these  in  foreign 
lands.  In  raising  seedlings  the  first  requirement 
is  a  small  greenhouse,  a  structure  12  feet  by  8  feet 
being  ample  for  ordinary  purposes.  Damp  must 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  and  the  floor  should 
be  of  cement,  so  that  any  water  spilled  may  readily 
run  away.  Admit  the  air  into  tlie  house  over 
hot-water  pipes.  A  brisk  dry  air  is  what  is  wanted. 
The  plants  for  seeding  must  not  be  overgrown,  as 
for  show  flowers,  and  success  in  hybridising  can- 
not come  from  a  thoroughly  double  flower.  The 
procffs  of  fertilisation  was  explained  at  some 
length  by  Mr.  Shea,  and  as  the  whole  lecture  will 
appear  in  the  society's  journal,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  details  here.  One  need  not  fear 
to  fumigate  when  the  seed  is  lipening,  as  it  does 
no  harni  and  insect  pests  must  be  guarded  against. 
Mr.    Shea   mentioned   that  seed  taken  from  the 
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outer  part  of  the  flower,  not  the  centre,  gave  by 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  double  blooms.  The 
raiser  should  aim  at  getting  varieties  to  come  into 
bloom  for  the  shows  about  November  8,  and  also 
plants  of  dwarf  habit.  As  regards  the  flowers,  Mr. 
Shea  considered  that  judges  gave  too  much 
weight  to  mere  bulk,  overlooking  refinement. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  getting  refined 
blooms,  and  the  raiser  should  also  try  and  secure 
new  departures.  Avoid,  too,  washed-out  colours, 
dingy  purples  and  similar  shades. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  th.^t  there  were 
no  great  difficulties  in  the  w.ny  of  raising  Chrysan- 
themums, and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  him  for  his  interesting  discourse. 


NATIONAL   CHRVSANTHE.\IUM  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
on  November  7,  and,  as  is  usual  at  the  first 
meeting  in  November,  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  and  a  remarkable  display  of 
high-class  novelties,  the  majority  of  which  were 
presented  in  very  fine  form.  Mr.  W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  J. P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Although  there  weie  many  exhibitors,  the 
principal  collections  came  from  Mr.  VV.  J.  God- 
frey, Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  Mr. 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

M.  P.VNKouf'KB. — A  Japanese,  with  very  long 
drooping  florets,  which  are  lather  narrow.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  bloom 
large.     Staged  by  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

J.  Ai:.\TE. — As  shown  this  was  a  semi-globular 
incurved  variety,  although  originally  sent  out  as 
a  Japanese  incurved.  The  florets  are  very  regu- 
lar, rounded  at  the  tips,  colour  pure  white.  Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Myers,  of  Hinchingbrooke. 

WiLFKiD  Marshall. — This  is  a  large  incurved 
Japanese  with  grooved  florets.  Colour  a  rich 
pale  canary  yellow.  Mr.  VV.  J.  Godfrey  was  the 
exhibitor. 

Duchess  vr  Wellington. — Another  large  yel- 
low Japanese  bloom,  the  colour  being  of  a  deep 
golden  shade,  the  florets  long  and  curly.  Also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Godfrej*. 

Miss  Maccie  Blenkirun.— An  English  raised 
seedling.  It  is  a  fine,  large  incurved  Japanese 
flower,    very   solid   and    substantial,    the    colour 

f olden-yellow,  the   outer   florets  shaded   bronze, 
hown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  raiser. 

Miss  Rita  Schrieter. — A  Japanese,  described 
by  one  member  of  the  committee  as  a  glorified 
Belle  Paule.  It  is  an  immense  flower,  with  great 
length  of  petal  ;  colour  pale  lilac,  centre  tinted 
yellow  and  slightly  incurving.  This  was  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea. 

W.  G.  Newitt.— A  very  large  white  Japanese, 
with  long  drooping  florets,  seen  in  good  form  last 
season  and  fairly  well  known.  Staged  bv  Mr.  W 
Wells. 

Florence  Carr.— A  charming  little  pompon, 
closely  built  and  very  compact ;  colour  rich  shade 
of  dark  chestnut-bronze  ;  excellent  form.  Shown 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Carr,  the  raiser. 

C.  Ci'RTls. — An  incurved  variety.  As  shown, 
the  bloom  was  rather  flat,  but  it  was  composed  of 
a  multitude  of  very  narrow  pointed  florets  and 
above  the  average  size  of  the  type;  the  colour 
deep  golden-yellow  and  remarkably  pure.  This 
came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Calehonia. — Anemone-flowered  bloom,  of  good 
eize.  Guard  florets  white  or  blueh,  slightly  in- 
curved ;  centre  lilac-mauve.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen. 

Owen's  Perkeltion.— Thisis  another  Anemone 
variety  and  has  long  guard  florets  with  a  centre  of 
lilac,  slightly  tinged  with  gold.  Also  from  Mr 
B.  Owen. 

NivECM.— An  excellent  Japanese  from  America. 
A  de^p,  chaste  looking  flower  of  the  purest  paper 


white.  The  blooms  are  compact  and  the  florets 
of  medium  width.     Sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

The  Qi'een.— Rather  a  large,  solid-looking  Ja- 
panese, with  curly,  notched  florets  of  great 
length  ;  colour  white.  Mr.  Jones  was  also  the  ex- 
hibitor of  this. 

JuNON. — A  truly  grand  Anemone-flowered  va- 
riety, simply  perfect  in  build  and  with  an  immense 
centre.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  pale  blush  or 
lavender,  slightly  tinted  yellow,  a  self-coloured 
flower.     Another  of  Mr.  Jones's  novelties. 

H.  SiNDERBRicK. — Like  many  of  the  preced- 
ing, this  is  a  yellow  Japanese,  with  very  long 
florets,  rather  loose  in  build,  but  big  in  size  ;  col- 
our deep  golden  yellow.  Staged  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees. 

Globe  d'Or. — An  incurved  of  the  old  show 
type,  rich  bronze-bufl'  and  orange,  outer  florets 
shaded  rosy  bronze.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

A  few  of  the  other  ))romising  novelties  are 
deserving  of  mention.  Mr.s.  C.  E.  Shea  is  an 
immense  new  white  Jajjanese,  and  probably 
larger  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  cultivation. 
Calvat,  a  fine  canary-yellow,  globular  Japanese, 
with  a  silvery  white  reverse,  was  sent  by  M. 
Ernest  Calvat,  and  will  no  doubt  be  seen  again  later. 
Mrs.  E.  Seward,  a  short-petalled,  reflexed  Japan- 
ese, was  not  thought  to  be  large  enough,  but  it 
was  of  a  fine  warm  orange-bronze  hue,  and  will  be 
very  valuable.  This  received  a  commendation. 
Miss  Amy  Shea,  a  dark  velvety  crimson  and  gold 
Japanese,  was  also  good.  Lady  Randolph,  a 
dense,  solid  purple-amaranth  flower  with  curly 
florets,  is  another.  International,  a  large  Japan- 
ese, lilac  and  white,  was  remarkable  for  its  size, 
but  it  is  loose  and  coarse.  Something  in  the  way 
of  Prefet  Robert  is  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  but 
they  both  appear  to  be  inferior  to  Duke  of  York. 
A  curious  variety  is  Mrs.  Walter  Butters,  with 
white  forked  florets.  Two  white  Japanese,  Ernest 
Fierens  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Drewitt,  will  also  no  doubt 
be  seen  again,  and  Ernest  Cannell,  of  the  same 
colour,  but  of  the  Japanese  incurved  section,  is 
also  solid  and  large.  A  sport  from  La  Triomphante 
called  George  (Joodson,  yellow  shaded  bronze,  was 
recommended  for  market. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  flme  Amazon  Lily.— Mr.  T.  Bonsall,  The 
Gardens,  Elmet  Hall,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  re- 
markably Hoe  specimen  of  Euoliaris  amazonioa  bear- 
ing tweiity-tix  spikes  of  bloom,  the  total  number  of 
flowers  being  130. 

American  Ch.rysantliem.ums. — Some  excel- 
lent American  varieties  were  staged  at  Westmin- 
ster last  week.  At  a  rough  computation  there 
were  probably  fifty  varieties  in  tho  exhibitors' 
stands,  but  in  the  leading  exhibits  only  I  counted 
thirty  varieties  which  were  represented  very 
freely. — Chrvsanth. 

Begonia  John  Heal. — This  beautiful  and 
very  bright  hybrid  tuberous  variety  was  shown  in 
fine  condition  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting.  The 
plants  were  well  clothed  with  foliage  of  a  bright 
green,  the  spikes  being  well  above  the  same. 
These  plants  were  growing  in  .3  inch  pots,  al- 
though plunged  in  others  of  larger  size.  This  is 
a  valuable  winter  decorative  plant. 

Tlie  Strawberry  Tree.— I  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  a  few  berries  of  the  Benthamia,  as  they 
are  very  fine  this  year,  and  you  will  see  the  flower 
for  next  year  showing  on  the  same  branch  as  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  sent  is  from  a  large  tree  20  feet 
or  30  feet  high.  The  tree  is  covered  with  fruit  from 
the  top  to  the  ground. — R.  Lakes,  Trecarrick,  St. 
Aiisldl. 

*^,*  Large  fruits,  beautiful  in  colour. -Eu. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  — The  season  has 
favoured  these,  for  flowers  of  the  good  old  types 
that  flourish  out-of-doors  open  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness whilst  frost  is  absent.  In  the  gardens  of  a 
country  village  I  saw  on  November  10  Dahlias 
still    with   many  flowers,  but  the  flower  of  the 


season,  the  Chrysanthemum,  was  well  represented 
by  such  favourite  old  kinds  as  Cottage  Pink, 
Jules  Lagravere,  Sieur  Melanie,  and  others  that  I 
did  not  recognife. — A.  H. 

Notes  from  Christchurch.— At  Mr.  Pri- 
chard's  picturesquely  situated  nursery  at  Christ- 
church  I  saw  a  beautiful  clump  of  Sternbergia 
lutea  full  of  bloom,  the  finest  patch  possible  of 
Fragaria  indica,  with  its  yellow  blossoms  and  red 
fruit  larger  than  usual.  He  had  a  large  bed  of 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima  in  the  open  which  seemed 
strong  and  flourishing.  Eomecon  chionantha  was 
also  tine  with  him,  and  a  bed  of  the  Japan  Anemone 
Whirlwind  still  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  November. — M.  A.  R. 

Aster  ericoides.— The  late  Starworts  are  very 
useful  and  welcome  in  the  garden.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  little  Heath  Starwort,  which  has  not 
such  a  robust  and  rapid  spreading  habit  as  mos-t 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  It  is,  however,  very 
distinct  .and  graceful,  especially  in  a  fair-sized 
group  of  several  tufts.  The  shoots  standing 
erect  with  s'ender  arching  tips  are  clothed  with 
tiny  Heath-like  leaves,  and  bear  a  profusion  of 
small  white  flowers  in  long  open  sprays.  For  cut- 
ting it  is  charming. — A.  H. 

Sternbergia  macrantha. — Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  I  have  flowered 
this  very  beautiful  species.  Although  known  to 
botanists  and  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
"  Handbook  of  Amaryllide;v,"  it  is  new  to  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  very  fine  bulb  and  will  be  a  great 
aciiuisition  to  our  gardens  if  to  be  depended  upon 
for  flowering  outdoors.  In  this  district  S.  lutea 
does  not  flower  well  and  we  would  appreciate  the 
larger  flowers  of  S.  macrantha.  These  are  bright 
yellow  and  their  colour  would  be  very  acceptable 
in  the  front  of  the  border.— S.  Arnott,  C'arsefhoni 
'iij  Diinifi  ies,  X.B. 

Parochetus  communis. —I  send  you  a  few 
flowers  of  Parochetus.  Owing  to  the  long  drought 
very  few  flowers  opened  before  the  first  week  of 
October.  There  was  then  a  beautiful  show  of 
bloom  from  plants  trailing  over  rocks,  and  from 
the  top  of  walls  among  Blackberries,  Ivy,  and 
withered  Ferns.  During  the  third  week  of  Oc- 
tober a  sharp  frost  destroyed  most  of  the  flowers, 
but  the  warm,  moist  weather  which  has  prevailed 
ever  since  produced  a  second  crop  even  better 
than  the  first,  and  I  have  never  seen  flowers  or 
foliage  in  greater  perfection.  An  eastern  aspect 
seems  to  suit  the  plant  best.--E.  C.  Buxton, 
Betlicx-y-Coeil. 

Late  Torch  Lilies.— Favoured  by  the  mild 
open  weather,  the  latest  Torch  Lilies  have  flowered 
well,  and  one  species  is  producing  (juite  a  brilliant 
eflect.  In  average  seasons  one  or  two  frosts 
generally  occur  and  injure  the  spikes  of  these  late- 
flowering  kinds  unless  they  are  very  sheltered. 
T.  natalensis  is  the  variety  now  most  profuse  in 
bloom,  strong  tufts  having  a  number  of  spikes.  It 
is  a  distinct  kind,  having  a  long,  tapering  spike, 
the  flowers  rather  thinly  disposed  and  of  a 
peculiar  brick-red  shade.  T.  grandis  r.-'.rely  o|)ens 
before  November,  but  in  perfection  it  is  a  striking 
kind.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  scarlet  colour 
shading  to  yellow  and  closely  packed  in  a  thick, 
dense  head,  borne  on  a  stout  upright  stalk  3  fest 
in  height. 

A  fine  American  Chrysanthemum.— On 
the  second  day  of  the  N.C.S.  exhibition,  blooms  of 
a  variety  called  Philadelphia  were  received  from 
an  American  grower,  Mr.  Hugh  Graham.  This 
variety,  presuming  our  climate  does  not  make 
any  difl'erence,  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  our  collections.  After  its  voyage  acioss 
the  Atlantic,  Philadelphia  certainly  seemed  none 
the  worse,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  very 
large  round  Japanese  incurved  flower  with 
grooved,  pointed  florets  of  great  width.  The  re- 
verse is  ribbed  and  the  colour  white,  with  a  faint 
primrose  marking  at  the  tips.  It  has  already 
been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chrv'santhemum  Society,  and  the  Englifli 
N.C.S.  thought  so  highly  of  "it,  that  they  awarded 
the   raiser  their    silver-gilt    medal.     Mr.    Hugh 
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|>raham  may  be  cong;ratulated  on  his  enterprise 
in  despatching  blooms  for  exhibition  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  he  is  certainly  the  first  American  who 
has  been. awarded  such  a  distinction.— C.  H.  V. 

Schizostylis  coccinee.— This  ap|iears  to  be 
suitable  for  naturalising,  judging  from  a  handsome 
tuft  I  lately  saw  in  bloom.  It  was  growing  among 
firass  in  an  open  part  of  the  woodland.  No  special 
attention  had  been  given  it,  and  yet  it  seemed 
well  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  coarse  vege- 
tation of  the  place  and  to  throw  up  tall  spikes  of 
handsome  flowers.  Although  i)erfectly  hardy  and 
a  precious  plant  for  its  late  blooming,  one  does 
not  often  see  it  in  gardens,  nor  does  it  always 
thrive  well.  It  loves  coolness  and  moisture,  and  in 
the  wild  garden  it  is  possible  to  select  just  the 
si)ot  that  suits  it.  The  fact  that  it  succeeds  thus 
without  care  or  attention,  increasing  yearly  in 
vigour  and  beauty,  should  encourage  others  to 
try  it.  The  graceful  spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowers 
are  very  effective  when  cut. — A.  H. 

The  Iiifd  Plant. — As  an  old  subscriber  to  your 
paper  I  should  be  glad  of  the  following  informa- 
tion. I  have  had  sent  to  me  from  Bermuda  a 
plant  called  the  Life  Plant.  Can  you  tell  me 
its  botanical  name  and  any  hints  as  to  growing  it? 
— G.  Dixo.v. 

*»*  The  plant  you  refer  to  is  Bryophyllum 
calycinum,  a  curious  stove  succulent  which  will 
do  well  in  pots  filled  with  rich  loamy  soil  and  well 
drained.  It  belongs  to  the  Crassulace:f,  and 
receives  the  name  of  Life  Plant  from  the  forma- 
tion of  small  buds  at  the  notches  on  the  margin 
of  its  leaves.  Sometimes  these  buds  are  borne 
naturally,  but  the  plant  may  be  made  to  produce 
them  by  pegging  a  detached  leaf  close  down  to  the 
soil,  when  they  will  root  into  the  ground  and  form 
new  plants. — Ed. 

Cydonia  japonica  semperflorens.  —  This 
may  not  be  the  correct  name,  but  it  is  certainly 
most  suitable.  We  have  h&lf-a-dozen  plants  of 
it,  and  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  are  they 
entirely  out  of  bloom.  It  is  a  very  distinct  kind 
in  growth  and  flower.  The  leaves  are  rather 
large  and  broad,  of  a  very  deep  green  colour,  and 
so  persistent,  that  they  "have  scarcely  begun  to 
fall,  whilst  other  forms  are  leafless.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size  and  creamy  white  in  colour  at 
the  present  time,  but  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer  they  have  quite  a  lemon-yellow  tint. 
Although  it  bloomed  with  other  kinds"  last  spring, 
it  kept  on  right  through  the  summer,  and  now 
again  there  are  many  lovely  flowers  expanded, 
with  clusters  of  plum"p  and  bursting  buds  along 
the  shoots,  which  will  keep  up  a  display  through 
the  winter  if  the  weather  permits. 

Ipomsea  Leari. — This  is  for  general  purposes 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  perennial  species  of  this 
beautiful  family.  A  specimen  in  a  large  pot  and 
another  in  a  6-inch  one  have  bloomed  well  here 
this  sunless  summer  in  an  unheated  house.  I  have 
even  seen  it  flourishing  planted  out  in  early  sum- 
mer against  a  south  brick  wall,  but  to  see  it  at  its 
best  it  shouldhave  a  place  in  a  stove.  I  remember 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  such  a  place  w.as  given 
it  trained  up  a  long  rafter  in  the  large  stove  at 
Forde  Abbey.  It  had  for  companions  up  other 
rafters  Ipom*a  Horsfalli,  Passiflora  Buonaparte. 
Dipladenia  sp.,  and  Allamanda  Schotti.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  charming. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the 
Ipom;ta  well  held  its  own.  Many  of  the  reddish 
blue  flowers  were  more  than  4  inciies  across,  and 
although  of  short  duration,  were  daily  succeeded 
by  others  over  a  long  period.  Although  it  suc- 
ceeds under  cool  treatment  in  summer,  coming 
from  Ceylon  it  requires  to  be  wintered  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  intermediate  structure.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  plants  to  propagate.  Although  a 
twiner,  it  does  not  grasp  at  everything  within 
reach,  the  long  .shoots  having  a  straight  growing 
tendency,  and  when  spreading  prostrate  on  the 
soil  they  root  at  every  joint  without  attention.— 
J.  M.,  Charmonth,  DorStf. 

Peach  Exquisite.— If  "A.  Y."  had  read  my 
note  carefully  he  would  have  seen  that  I  mentioned 
that  the  flavour  of  this  Peach  was  only  fair,  and 


under  certain  conditions  good.  "A.  Y."  also 
objects  to  it  being  recommended.  If  it  were 
worthless,  would  some  of  our  most  able  growers 
such  as  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Mr.  Coombcr  and  others 
grow  it  ?  I  have  known  it  for  a  longer  period  than 
mentioned  by  "A.  Y.,"'  and  have  still  a  high 
opmion  of  it.  Last  year  in  June  I  sold  fruit  of 
the  above  variety  at  30s.  per  dozen  ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  York  was  married  and  Peaches  were  in 
good  demand,  I  was  requested  by  a  well-known 
London  fruiterer  to  supply  him  with  forty  dozen 
for  that  occasion,  he  offering  21s.  per  dozen,  pro- 
vided they  were  Exquisite.  Again  this  year  I 
sold  the  same  variety  at  24s.  per  dozen,  so  "that  it 
is  not  quite  such  a  poor  thing  as  "A.  Y."  makes 
out.  There  is  another  variety  named  Thames 
Bank  much  resembling  Exquisite,  but  in- 
ferior to  it  in  every  way  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, and  which  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  latter 
variety.  As  to  going  in  for  appearance  in  fruit, 
this  is  not  only  essential  for  market,  but  also  for 
home  use  in  many  private  establishments.  If  this 
were  not  so  we  should  see  more  Grapes  of  the 
Frontignan  type  and  Mrs.  Pince  grown  than  is 
now  the  case,  instead  of  the  more  showy  and  in- 
ferior flavoured  Gros  Colman,  Alicante  and  other 
varieties. — G.  C. 


FuBL'c  Gardens. 


Rosebery  Avenue. — An  open  space  opposite 
the  New  River  Head,  Rosebery  Avenue,  acquired 
by  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  from  the  London 
County  Council,  is  about  to  ba  laid  out  as  a  public 
recreation  ground,  which,  with  the  existing  public 
garden  on  Spa  Green,  in  the  .'ame  locality,  will 
considerably  enhance  the  amenities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  New  River  Company  some  time 
ago,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  vestry,  sub- 
stituted for  a  high  wall  abutting  on  the  avenue  a 
dwarf  wall  and  railings,  thus  opening  to  the  public 
view  the  lakes  and  trees  within  the  New  River 
Head. 

Entrance  to  Brockwell  Park.— A  new  en- 
trance is  to  be  made  to  Brockwell  Park  on  the 
Brixton  side,  Biixton  people  having  hitherto  had 
to  make  a  long  detour  by  Heme  Hill  to  obtain 
access  to  that  valuable  new  public  playground. 
The  hardship  of  the  existing  state  of  things  has 
been  generally  admitted,  more  especially  as  Brix- 
ton is  in  Lambeth,  a  parish  that  contributed 
£20,(100  towards  the  cost  of  the  park,  whereas 
Camberwell  gave  only  £5000,  and  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Streatham  nothing  at  all.  The  matter 
has  been  in  negotiation  for  some  time.  To  get 
the  desired  entrance  it  was  necessary  to  acquire 
about  3f  acres  of  land  on  the  Brixton  side,  near 
Tulse  Hill,  at  a  co.st  of  £6200.  The  County 
Council  thought  it  saw  its  way  to  make  the  pro- 
posed imjjrovement  if  Lambeth  would  pay  a  third 
of  the  cost.  To  this  the  Lambeth  Vestry  de- 
murred, offering  £1000  as  its  contribution,  but  at 
their  last  meeting,  as  the  scheme  seemed  likely 
otherwise  to  fall  through,  they  agreed  to  the 
County  Council's  proposal.  Some  members  of 
the  Vestry,  however,  protested  that  hard  treat- 
ment had  been  meted  out  to  the  pari.sh,  con- 
sidering the  liberal  response  it  had  made  to  the 
previous  appeal. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 

Metroiiolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate.  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  agreed  to  appeal  for  con- 
tributions towards  the  purchase  of  a  recreation 
groimd  in  West  Ham  and  playgrounds  in  Walworth 
and  Deptford,  S.E.  It  was  reported  that  six  seats 
had  been  placed  in  the  river  frontage  opposite 
Chiswick  Ferry,  and  that  six  additional  seats  had 
been  accepted  for  the  Tower  Wharf.  It  was  agreed 
to  ofl'er  seats  for  Imperial  Institute  Road, 
St.  Helen's  Churchyard,  Bishopsgate,  E.G.,  Mun- 
ster  Square  and  ClareneeGardens,  N.  W. ,  and  Pet  her- 
ton  Road,  N.  Progress  was  reported  in  the  laying 
out  of  thechurchyardsof  St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  and 
St.  Mary's,  Woolwich,  and  the  wharf,  Battersea,  and 


in  negotiatii  ns  for  the  laying  out  of  several  other 
grounds,  including  Aibour  Squaic,  E,,thcFricndB' 
disused  Burial-ground  in  Bermondsey,  S.E.,  and 
the  churchyards  of  St.  Mary,  Batters ca,  St.  Mary, 
Bromley-by-Bow,  and  St.  .lohii,  Stiatford  ;  whi'lo 
among  other  matters  brought  before  the  meeting 
were  questions  relating  to  tree-cutting  in  Epping 
Forest  and  to  tree-lopping  in  London  streets  and 
gardens,  alleged  infringements  of  the  Disused 
Burial-grounds  Act  at  .St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  Sheen's  Burial-ground,  Commercial 
Road,  E.,  the  preservation  of  the  site  of  a  City 
church,  the  opening  of  Bessborough  Gardens, 
S.  W. ,  and  the  acciuisition  of  a  strip  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  New  River  Company  in  Islington. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.- The  weather 
still  continues  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  In  fact, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month  there  has  not 
occurred  a  single  unseasonably  cold  day  and  only 
one  cold  nigtit,  and  then  the  exposed  thermometer 
only  showed  4°  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground 
is  now  4  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  6  warmer 
than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  recent  weather  has,  however. 
been  the  excessive  rainfall.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  (Wednesday  afternoon)  nearly  5  inches  of 
rain  have  already  fallen  this  month  ;  whereas  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  November  is  little  more 
than  half  that  amount.  The  wettest  day  of  all 
was  the  12th,  when  li  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the 
twelve  hours  ending  ft  p.m.  During  the  ten  years 
over  which  my  observations  extend  there  has  been 
no  rain  to  equal  this  for  twelve  hours  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  Between  7  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening  and  9  o'clock  on  Monday  night  over  2 
inches  of  rain  fell.  During  these  twenty-six 
hours  the  rain  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous, for  thfe  were  only  three  hours  when  no 
rain  fell.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  month 
about  twenty-one  gallons  of  rain-water  have  gone 
permanentl}'  into  the  ground  through  each  square 
yard  of  surface.  Notwithstanding  the  freijuent 
and  heavy  rains,  there  have  been  six  days  this 
month  which  were  unusually  bright  for  Novem- 
ber, the  record  of  bright  sunshine  for  these  six 
dajs  averaging  over  six  hours  a  day. — E.  M., 
Bej-khamsted. 

Grubs  in  lawn.  —  Could  you  say  whether  the 
enclosed  grubs  are  the  cause  of  the  Grass  on  the 
lawn  here  going  oft,  and  if  so,  how  I  could  pre- 
vent them  doing  further  damage ';  The  (irass  along 
the  side  of  the  house  went  oft'  first,  but  it  is 
spreading  over.  Neither  lime  nor  salt  seems  to 
kill  the  grubs. —E.  P. 

*f*  The  grubs  infesting  your  lawn  are  those  of 
the  common  daddy-longlegs,  or  crane  fly  ;  they 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  leather 
jackets  "  on  account  of  the  toughness  of  their 
skins.  These  grubs  are  very  dithcult  to  deal  with  ; 
no  amount  of  cold  or  moisture  has  any  influence 
on  them,  and  no  insecticides  can  be  made  to  reach 
them  in  sufticient  strength  to  kill  them,  but 
dressing  the  Grass  with  nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  to 
the  acre,  and  then  watering  thoroughly,  has  been 
found  of  much  use.  The  grubs  do  not  like  it  and 
it  helps  the  Grass.  They  often  roam  about  at 
night,  and  might  then  be  killed  with  a  heavy 
roller,  or  if  pieces  of  board,  turf  or  .slate  are  laid 
about  so  that  the  grubs  can  creep  under  them, 
they  may  often  be  found  there  in  the  morning. 
Starlings,  rooks  and  other  birds  should  be  en- 
couraged, as  they  are  very  fond  of  them. — G.  S.  S. 


The  'Will  Garden:  or,  tlw  NiiturnUsatinn  imd 
Xatid-til  Gi-oiipinri  of  Hiinhi  Exotic  Plants,  ifith  ii 
chapter  on  the  GurJcn  of  British  Wild  Floirers.  B?/ 
Will.  Robinson,  author  of  tlie  "English  Flower  Oar- 
den."  Fourth  edition,  ilhistriited  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Demy  Svo.  Price  12s.;  bound 
in  half  morocco  for  library  or  presentation,  18s. 
London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly, 
W.,  and  through  all  boolisellcrs. 


Names  cf  fcuit.— Dunham  Mas.'sei/  —1,  probably 
Gauscl's  Bergamot;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Beurre  Hardy  ; 
4,  Brown  Beurre. /.  O.— Beurre  Capiaumont.    . 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


EXHIBITING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Cannot  some  better  way  of  settiug  up  the 
blooms  at  exhibitions  be  discovered  and  adopted  ? 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  glory  of  the  autumn, 
not  only  in  the  garden,  but  all  over  the  house. 
Both  in  town  and  country  year  by  year  this 
gorgeous  autumn  flower  is  becoming  more 
popular.  There  is  no  other  flower  to  compete 
with  it.  Exhibitions  of  more  or  less  importance 
are  established  in  every  town  of  any  size,  and 
large  sums  of  money  are  annually  subscribed 
and  oflered  in  prizes  for  the  best  blooms  ;  and 
yet  as  the  flowers  increase  in  size,  fostered  by 
the  spirit  of  emulation  engendered,  the  setting 
up  on  the  top  of  long  ugly  tubes  of  metal 
becomes  annually  more  ugly.  Why  not  show 
Chrysanthemums  with  foliage  the  same  as  is 
done  with  R(jses  and  do  away  with  the  tin  tube, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  is  dropped  into 
the  board  to  hold  the  water  I  The  stems  of  the 
flowers  in  the  back  row  may  be  a  foot  or  more 
long,  but  all  the  foliage  should  bcretained.  The 
stem  may  be  supported  by  a  single  stout  wire, 
which  should  form  a  ring  beneath  the  base  of  the 
flower  and  would  be  hidden  by  the  drooping 
petals  ;  the  supporting  wire  woidd  be  tied  to 
the  stem  and  would  be  hidden  by  the 
foliage.  Something  of  this  kind  would  look 
much  better  than  the  present  .system,  which 
annually  gets  more  ugly,  as  the  tubes  are 
lengthened  out  with  the  view  of  showing 
ort'  the  back  row  of  flowers.  There  is  a  no  more 
disappointing  sight  than  to  take  a  back  view  of 
one  of  these  elaborately  arranged  stands,  where 
the  tin  tubes  come  into  the  line  of  sight.  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time  apiong  the 
flowers  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Aquarium  it 
was  a  positive  delight  to  go  into  the  galleries 
an  1  see  what  the  blooms  are  like  when  set  up 
without  these  tin  accessories.  When  things 
come  to  the  worst  they  must  mend,  and  surely 
the  committee  of  the  National  Society  will  see 
their  way  to  do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  this 
tin  ware  by  ofl'ering  prizes  for  stands  of  flowers 
set  up  with  foliage  in  a  more  natural 
manner.  Enthusiasts  who  see  nothing  but  the 
bloom  may  possibly  think  the  present  system 
jjerfect,  but  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  beauti- 
ful flowers.  It  was  bad  enough  w-hen  the  tin- 
candlestick-like  tubes  were  short  and  not  so 
conspicuous,  but  as  they  get  higher  and  higher, 
the  glaring  absurdity  of  perching  such  Ijeautiful 
blossoms  on  tin  legs  without  a  green  leaf  or 
anything  to  relieve  their  ugliness  becomes  more 
and  more  evident.  Those  who  look  at  this 
question  from  my  point  of  view  will  surely  help 
to  rescue  this  beautiful  flower  from  its  wretched 
fate.  E.  H. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums. — What  is  a  hardy 
Chrysanthemum?  Recently  when  judging  at  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  I  was  called  on  to  award 
prizes  in  a  cla.^s  where  the  wording  was  as  follows  : 
"  For  twelve  hardy  cut  blooms  to  be  grown  in  the 
open  border.  '  There  were  four  entries,  all  more 
or  less  good,  but  two  lots  were  very  fine,  some  of 
the  blooms  (Japanese)  being  8  inches  across.  So 
fine  were  they,  that  some  people  contended  that 
the  kinds  shown  were  not  hardy.  Later  in 
the  day  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  plants.      I    found    they    had    been 


grown  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  that  the  blooms 
had  been  protected  by  a  strip  of  oiled  canvas.  I 
consider  that  if  a  plant  will  stand  out  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  through  the  year,  then  it  must  be  hardy. 
I  should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  other  growers 
on  this  matter. — Dorset. 

Yellow  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. —The 
season  of  189i  will  be  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  new  yellow  Chrysanthemums  intro- 
duced. Many  of  the  novelties  certificated  are  of 
this  colour,  but  such  standard  sorts  as  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Sunflower,  Charles 
Davis,  Primrose  League,  Boule  d'Or,  Charles 
Blick,  Robert  Owen,  and  Lord  Brooke  will  pro- 
bably not  be  readily  displaced.  Among  new 
comers,  M.  Pankoucke,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Wilfrid  Marshall,  H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  Duchess  of 
York,  Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron,  Pallanza,  and 
E.icmouth  Yellow  will  probably  take  a  high 
position. — Chrysanth. 

White  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.— There 
are  some  splendid  novelties  in  this  colour  mostly 
of  very  recent  introduction.  The  old  favourites, 
such  as  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Ethel,  Elaine, 
Agnes  Flight,  Album  fimbriatum.  Album  plenum, 
Ceres,  Florence  Piercy,  Lady  Selborne,  Mile. 
Mouli.se,  Moonlight,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Mile.  Lacroix 
and  White  Dragon,  seem  to  be  quite  extinguished. 
The  most  popular  varieties  in  this  colour  are  now 
Mile.  Tht'rese  Rey,  Puritan,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste, 
Avalanche,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  Stanstead  White, 
JIiss  Anna  Hartshorn,  Florence  Davis,  with  pro- 
bably Mme.  Carnot,  Niveum,  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie,  and  Mme.  C.  Molin  to  follow  next  year. — 
Chrysanth. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  CUTTING. 

In  most  places  Chrysanthemums  are  as  much 
valued  for  affording  cut  bloom  for  rooms,  church 
decoration,  wreath  and  cross  making  as  for  other 
purpose.*.  It  is  not  every  variety  that  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose,  some  kinds  which,  grown 
in  specimen  form  antl  disbudded,  though  very 
ornamental,  are  not  sufficiently  free  flowering  to 
yield  a  quantity  of  medium-sized  blooms.  Per- 
fection in  this  way  is  almost  reached  by  such 
varieties  as  Source  d'Or,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Boule 
de  Neige,  and  CuUingfordi,  which  give  a  large 
amount  of  bloom  good  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Such  as  these,  moreover,  do  not  demand 
any  special  treatment,  but  will  yield  good  returns 
under  ordinary  cultural  care.  For  early  blooming 
to  come  in  about  the  mi<ldle  of  October,  there  are 
none  better  than  the  beautiful  bronzy  Source 
d'Or,  W.  Holmes,  and  Elaine.  These  can  be  had 
in  full  flower  just  when  there  is  apt  to  be  a  greater 
scarcity  of  bloom  than  a  month  or  two  later. 
They  must  not  be  stO|)[jed  later  than  the  end  of 
May  foi  very  early  flowering.  For  November, 
CuUingfordi,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mrs. 
Wright,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Bouquet  Fait,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Sunflower,  Avalanche,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  and  M.  Bernard  are  invaluable  where 
cut  flowers  are  in  demand.  The  well-known 
Boule  de  Neige  is  invaluable  in  December,  and 
will  give  pure  blooms  all  through  that  month, 
when  its  place  can  be  filled  by  Lady  Lawrence 
and  Mrs.  Caimell,  once  called  Christmas  Eve,  a 
singularly  appropriate  name,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  discarded.  Golden  Gem  and  the 
newer  W.  H.  Lincoln  will  give  a  good  supply  of 
the  now  indispensable  yellow  shade  up  to  and 
even  past  the  new  year.  Mrs.  Canning  and  Lady 
Blanche  arc  two  good  late  whites,  but  I  am  not 
sure  if  the  latter  is  robust  enough.  I  am  trying 
it  this  year  for  the  second  time,  and  my  plants 
have  a  rather  yellow  tinge  and  the  growth  is 
weakly.  Fulton  is  a  good  yellow  for  December. 
Although  I  do  not  recommend  the  incurved  varie- 
ties generally,  I  must  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  Lady  Dorothy,  Barbara,  and  G.  Glenny.  Meg 
Merrilies  and  its  sport  are  very  good  for  late 
blooming  and  are  easily  grown.  Much  may,  of 
course,  be  done  to  extend  the  blooming  time  of 
any  particular  variety.  Take  Source  d'Or,  for 
instance  ;  the  florists  would  be  glad  to  have  it  all 
through  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  for  there  is 


no  other  variety  so  good  in  its  particular  colour. 
Although  an  October  kind,  by  stopping  the  plant 
at  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of  July  one  may  have 
it  in  good  condition  up  to  December,  that  is  if 
the  late  stopped  plants  are  kept  out-of-doors 
until  mid-October.  CuUingfordi  treated  in  the 
same  manner  can  be  ;had  good  at  the  new  year, 
and  unless  we  can  get  this  at  mid-winter  we  must 
(bspense  with  high-coloured  Chrysanthemums  at 
that  season.  In  the  way  of  yellows  and  whites 
we  have  plenty  to  choose  from,  so  that  by  selec- 
tion there  need  be  no  break  in  the  supply. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Many  of  the  strong-growing  newer  kinds 

of  Chrysanthemums  are  totally  unfit  for  growing 
into  dwarf  bushes  for  conservatory  decoration  or^ 
for  supplying  large  ((uantities  of  cut  flowers,  and 
although  some  of  the  older  varieties  have  been 
eliminated  from  most  of  the  trade  lists,  those  who 
need  a  long  succession  of  cut  bloom  and  plenty  of 
it  cannot  afford  to  discard  them.  Bertier  Ren- 
datler,  orange,  shading  to  yellow,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  early  work,  the  flowers  being  borne 
in  great  numbers,  those  on  the  lateral  shoots  con- 
tinuing to  open  over  a  long  period.  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  an  old,  but  valuable  variety,  also  blooms 
over  a  long  period,  the  smallest  laterals  on  undis- 
budded  plants  flowering  if  they  are  placed  in  gentle 
warmth  after  the  blooms  from  the  leading  shoots 
have  been  cut.  Mrs.  W.  Wells  has  primrose-col- 
oured flowers,  the  plant  a  good  grower  and  free- 
blooming.  Sabine,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  of  its  class, 
a  boon  to  florists.  Mile.  Lacroix  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  white  section  for  cutting,  its  twisted 
florets  giving  the  individual  blooms  a  most  grace- 
ful appearance.  Reverie,  dark  red,  with  bronzy 
markings,  the  latter  colour  increasing  as  the 
flowers  age,  is  a  most  telling  variety.  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  another  capital  variety  where  jjrotit  is 
considered,  colour  reddish  brown  with  gold  mark- 
ings, indispensable  for  cutting.  Peter  the  Great, 
of  a  delicate  lemon  colour  and  rather  flat  in  the 
flower,  is  still  very  telling  and  a  good  reliable 
grower.  Monsieur  Lemoine  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  cutting  or  furnishing  the  conserva- 
tory ;  colour  pale  rose  with  paler  centre,  the 
whole  flower  becoming  much  lighter  w  ith  age  and 
lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  This  variety 
also  produces  a  multitude  of  small  side  laterals, 
which  flower  for  several  weeks.  The  well-known 
small-flowering  Jules  Lagravere  must  be  included, 
its  bright  red  flowers,  produced  in  quantity  on 
dwarf,  bushy  shoots,  having  a  very  telling  effect. 
Calliope,  a  small-flowering  magenta-coloured  va- 
riety, coming  in  somewhat  late,  should  also  be 
included ,  together  with  Tokio,  a  vermUion-coloured 
flower,  most  useful  and  reliable  for  late  work. 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  Japanese  section, 
this  being  generally  preferred  for  cutting.  Cut- 
tings should  be  put  in  in  January,  gradually  har- 
dened oft'  when  rooted  and  pinched  when  6  inches 
or  7  inches  high,  afterwards  being  potted  on,  two 
plants  in  a  pot,  a  9-inch  or  10-inch  pot  being  the 
final  one,  fed  moderately  when  well  furnished  with 
roots  and  not  disbudded.  One-half  of  the  batch 
should  be  removed  under  glass  at  the  usual  time 
and  the  remainder  left  out  until  the  beginning  of 
November,  protecting  if  need  be.  These  will 
afford  flowers  in  plenty  long  after  all  the  fat 
blooms  have  passed  away. — J.  C. 


CUT-BACK  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  remarks  of  "  H.  S.  L."  on  the  dwarfer  habited 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  should  be  of  service  to 
many,  especially  those  who  have  houses  of 
moderate  dimensions  to  furnish.  It  is  a  sign  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction  that  so  many  of  the 
newer  varieties  are  of  dwarf  habit,  and  probably 
in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  very 
tall-growing  ones.  By  cutting  back  hard  in  June, 
however,  the  height  may  be  much  reduced,  but  I 
fancy  that  the  great  majority  of  Chrysanthemum 
growers  are  reluctant  to  adopt  this  method. 
It  certainly  does  reijuire  some  courage  to  cut  back 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season  to  a 
bare  stump,  and  unless  they  are  carefully  handled 
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afterwards  there  is  a  danger  of  their  getting  a 
severe  check.  Last  spring  I  got  some  plants  from 
a  friend  that  had  not  been  stopped  and  had  run 
up  several  feet.  I  put  them  into  Gitich  pots,  and 
when  the.=e  were  lilletl  with  roots  I  cut  them 
in  to  within  (i  inches  of  the  soil.  This  was  done 
the  last  week  in  June.  They  broke  well,  but  were 
not  ready  for  repottinguntil  the  end  of  July,  when 
I  put  them  into  S-inch  pots.  They  made  good 
plants,  such  kinds  as  E.  Molyneu.x,  W.  W.  Coles, 
and  Sir  J.  Symonds  averaging  about  .SJ  feet  in 
height  and  carrying  from  six  to  twelve  blooms 
when  disbudded.  That  very  lanky,  but  fine 
variety  Mrs.  Wright  was  reduced  2  feet  in 
height,  carrying  as  goo<l  blooms  as  I  ever  had 
when  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  grew  Chrysanthemums  on  the  cut- 
back system,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  the  last. 
What  I  like  is  the  way  the  plants  retain  their 
foliage.  One  great  difficulty  connected  with 
Chrysanthemum  culture  is  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  clothed  with  leaves  to  the  base,  and  cut- 
ting them  back  is  one  way  out  of  it.  Probably 
some  failures  occur  through  overwatering  after 
heading  back.  The  utmost  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  this  respect,  and  I  should  prefer  keeping 
the  plants  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  heavy 
rains  till  they  are  well  in  growth  again.  If  the 
roots  decay,  good  results  can  hardly  be  obtained. 

J.  C.  B. 


Petitk  Delaux. — This  has  long  libboii-liko  petals, 
wliicli  when  fully  developed  curl  iinviirdly,  forniinn 
;ni  irregular  bail-like  mass.  JSlooins  from  carly- 
i'nrined  Ijuds  are  of  a  blush  tint,  those  from  later  \m<h 
pinlc.  To  get  the  true  folding-liko  eharact^T  of  tlie 
pe  als,  early  formed  bud.s  are  the  most  suitable.  I  know 
uf  iiotliing  i|uite  like  it  iu  character. 

Ex.MoUTH  Ykllow  is  a  seedling  from  the  pure  white 
Japanese  variety  Beauty  of  Exmouth.  The  form  is 
like  that  of  the  parent,  but  more  vigorous,  aud  the 
iliiwer  is  fuller  in  the  petal. 

Mks.  W.  H.  Lees. — Those  who  have  a  craving  for 
\ni^(f  blooms  in  the  Japanese  section  should  grow  this 
variety.  The  colour  is  a  mixture  of  cream,  white  and 
blush,  the  last  deepening  around  the  base.  The  florets 
are  very  long,  tubular,  curling  upwards  at  the  p(.iints. 
My  opinion  of  this  seedling,  raised  by  Pitcher  aud 
Manda  aud  purchased  by  Mr.  Jones,  is  that  from  later 
buds  its  appearance  will  be  very  much  improved,  as  the 
blooms  will  be  less  coarse. 

H.  SlIOESMiTH  belongs  to  the  Kentish  Yellow  or 
Sunflowertype.  Later  blooms  will  perhaps  give  broader 
petals.     In  colour  it  is  most  pleasing — soft  yellow. 

PkSfet  Kobert  is  one  of  M.  Calvat's  1892  intro- 
ductioDS  aud  belongs  to  the  iucurved  Japanese  section ; 
the  surface  of  the  broad  florets  is  rose-amarauth,  with 
silvery  reverse.  E.  Molyneux. 


NEW   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Following  my  usual  practice,  I  purpose  noting 
all  deserving  varieties  as  they  come  under  my 
notice  for  the  benefit  of  The  Garden  readers  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. As  in  the  past,  I  will  give  brief  descrip- 
tions of  colour,  considering  that  such  a  plan  is 
more  commendable  to  the  general  body  of  cultiva- 
tors than  a  lengthy  definition  of  colours  difficult 
to  find  in  the  blooms. 

Duchess  of  Y'ork  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
best  Japanese  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  Not 
only  is  the  Bower  large,  but  it  is  devoid  of  any  coarse- 
ness. In  form,  the  fully  developed  blooms  remind  one 
most  forcibly  of  those  of  Le  Sceptre  Toulousaiue,  a 
variety  thooght  highly  of  twelve  years  since.  Fully 
developed  blooms  measure  9  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  well  filled  centre.  The  florets  are  narrow,  forked, 
and  twisted  at  the  point,  the  colour  a  rich  yellow. 
The  average  height  is  G  feet.  Intending  exhibitors 
should  lose  no  time  in  securing  this  sterling  novelty. 

CoMMANDAKT  Blusset.— Since  writing  a  note  upon 
this  Japanese  variety  I  have  seen  more  fully  developed 
blooms  of  it,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  leading  flower.  The  blooms  are  of  large 
size.  When  once  this  variety  has  become  better 
known  it  will  quickly  supersede  M.  Bernard,  wdnoh  for 
some  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  hst  amongst  amaranth- 
colonred  Chrysanthemums. 

Th.  Denis.— This  is  a  French-raised  variety.  The 
petals  are  somewhat  broad  and  more  of  a  drooping 
character  than  usually  found  in  such  broad-petalled 
kinds.  The  colour,  ruby-red  with  a  crimson  shade 
overspreading  it,  is  distinct,  the  reverse  of  the  florets 
buff. 

Mrs.  E,  G  Hu.l,  belonging  to  the  incurved  Japanese 
sectionofAmeii'-an  raised  varieties,  is  distinct  in  colour, 
being  best  described  as  a  pearly  pink.  The  petals  are 
a  trifle  short  perhaps ;  this  may,  however,  be  the  result 
of  cultivation.  It  is  a  full,  solid  flower,  of  good  size, 
and  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
in  colour. 

Le  Marquis  d'Ai-guesvieus.— The  petals  of  this  are 
rather  short,  distinctly  lance-shaped.  The  colour  is 
someivhat  pecuhar,  brick-red,  the  tips  of  fach  floret 
much  lighter,  the  reverse  gold. 

La  Chirixe  belongs  to  theyeUow-flowered  Japanese 
section,  with  narruw  florets  after  the  Kentish  Y'ellow 
and  Sunflower  type.  It  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced  some  five  years  since,  but  has  not  been  previously 
noted  as  an  exhibition  flower.  In  colour  it  is  a  shade 
deeper  in  the  richness  of  its  yellow  thau  Kentish 
Y'ellow.  Later  blooms  have  a  bronzy  suffusion.  The 
petals  are  pointed  and  irregularlv  twisted. 

Mrs.  Conway.— This  is  a  eharmiug  variety,  and 
where  Chrysanthemutns  are  grown  for  home  use  this 
should  find  a  place.  It  is  a  loose-petaUed  variety  of 
drooping  form,  the  colour  primrose,  fluslied  with  lich 
yellow  iu  the  centre,  which  fades  as  the  petals  develop. 


ANEMONE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
At  the  recent  Aquarium  show  there  was  a  really 
choice  display  of  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums, both  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  types. 
In  the  present  notes  there  will  not  be  much 
need  to  differentiate  the  varieties  that  will  be 
mentioned,  and  most  Chi'ysanthemum  growers 
who  know  the  class  will  probably  agree  that 
although  they  are  wanting  in  size,  yet  a  prettier 
section  cannot  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  this  favourite  flower. 

A  perfect  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  in  my 
judgment  is  very  easily  defined.  It  consists  of 
a  disc  composed  of  tubular  florets  and  a  fringe 
or  guard  of  ray  florets,  which  may  be  quilled, 
revolute,  twisted  or  flat,  according  to  the  va- 
riety. It  is  essential  that  the  disc  be  high,  cer- 
tainly not  less  in  form  than  half  a  globe  at  the 
most,  but  a  trifle  more  than  that.  The  guard 
florets  should  be  evenly  and  regularly  arranged 
around  the  disc  iu  one  or  two  rows  and  as  close 
together  as  possible.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
some  Anemones  with  splendid  discs  or  centres 
which  are  spoilt  in  appearance  because  of  the 
guard  florets  being  insufficient  in  number  to 
form  a  neat  support  to  the  centre.  Such  old- 
fashioned  vai'ieties  as  Gluok  and  Georges  Sand 
will  illustrate  my  meaning  perhaps  most  clearly 
as  to  proper  form,  while  Mile.  Nathalie  Bruii, 
as  often  seen,  will  serve  the  opposite  purpose. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  certain  class  of 
Anemone  seems  to  be  employed  by  exhibitors 
chiefly  for  size.  Of  these  I  took  no  notes,  not 
even  the  names,  for  they  had  low  flat  centres 
aud  guard  florets,  which  were  sometimes  long 
and  ragged,  and  oftentimes  loosely  and  untidil}' 
arranged.  Such  characteristics  destroy  all 
neatness  in  the  flowers,  which  is  a  quality  that 
makes  their  chief  charm.  Dealing  priucipally 
with  varieties  of  somewhat  modern  origin  as 
shown  at  the  Aquarium,  they  were  either  French 
or  American,  and  those  mentioned  below  are 
well  worth  growing  for  their  colour  and  dis- 
tinctness : — 

M.  DiTANLOrp. — Deep  purple-rose,  fine  fluted 
guard  florets,  good  disc. 

M.  Pankoucke. — Purple-claret,  high  disc, 
rather  paler,  broad  flat  guard  florets. 

Mme.  Lawton. — Flat  guard  florets,  white- 
shaded  rose,  very  high  centre  of  lilac-mauve. 

Le  Deuil. — A  very  rich  self-coloured  flower, 
disc  purple-crimson,  fine  fluted  guard  florets  same 
colour. 

J.  Thorpe,  june. — Rather  narrow,  flat  guard 
florets,  good  disc,  pure  golden-yellow,  a  self- 
coloured  variety. 


Mrs.  Judob  Benedict. — Pale  blush  guard 
florets,  which  are  grooved  and  slightly  incurved  ; 
disc  sul[)hur.yellow. 

Marie  La<:laize. — Quilled  guard  florets,  white, 
slightly  tipped  purple-rose  ;  the  tubes  of  the  disc 
rather  fringed  or  toothed,  centre  white. 

JnnoE  HoiTT.  — Large  and  good  for  exhibition, 
but  rather  loose  ;  pale  pink. 

Lu.MiEKE  d'Akoext.  — Flower  of  medium  size, 
very  pale  blush  coloured  self. 

Sauine. —  Guard  florets  pure  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  disc  rather  darker  yellow. 

Erne.st  Caillk. — Long  guard  florets  of  medium 
width,  disc  fairly  good,  a  self-coloured  flower,  pale 
shade  of  yellowish-buff. 

Thermidok.  — Similar  in  colour  to  King  of  the 
Anemones,  but  the  guard  florets  are  much  larger, 
fluted  and  open  at  the  tips. 

E.  C.  JuKE.s. — Flat  guard  florets,  colour  light 
rose-purple  ;  the  disc  is  good  and  tinged  with 
yellow.  C.  H.  P. 

Popular  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.— In 
looking  over  the  reports  of  the  recent  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  the  large  number  of  varieties  staged  at  the 
leading  exhibitions,  there  being  considerably  more 
than  120.  Many  of  these,  however,  have  only  been 
staged  once  or  twice,  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
winning  stands  being  composed  of  a  much  smaller 
selection.  From  a  few  rough  notes  of  those  Chry- 
santhemums staged  in  the  winning  stands  .at  our 
leading  shows,  the  honours  appear  to  be  almost 
equally  divided  between  English,  French  and 
American  raisers,  the  last  perhaps  being  in  a  small 
minority.  This  is  as  far  as  mere  numbers  go. 
The  order  of  merit  in  which  the  leading  flowers 
stand,  taking  those  which  were  shown  the  greatest 
number  of  times,  is  as  follows  :  Viviand  Morel, 
Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Charles 
Davis,  Sunflower,  M'Ue.  Therese  Rey,  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  Avalanche,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
EtoUe  de  Lyon,  Wm.  Tricker,  Princess  May, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Coh  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  Wm.  Seward,  President  Borel, 
Duke  of  York,  Pi-imrose  League,  M.  Pankoucke, 
Stanstead  White,  Florence  Davis,  Miss  D.  Shea, 
G.  W.  Childs,  Excelsius,  Louise,  Alberic  Lunden, 
and  Viscountess  Hambledon. — Curysantii. 

Weak-necked  Chrysanthemums.  —  Now 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  attained  to  such 
perfection  in  many  respects,  would  it  not  be 
wor  h  while  to  encourage  the  raising  of  kinds 
such  as  would  ijrove  self-supporting  when  cut 
with  a  foot  of  stem  ?  Of  course  there  are  many 
such  even  at  the  present  time,  and  many  still 
sadly  deficient  in  this  respect.  Take  that  other- 
wise noble  variety  Sunflower  as  an  example.  This 
variety  exhibited  in  a  class  where  a  foot  of  stem 
was  required  would  figure  badly,  though  with  the 
cups  and  boards  it  is  all  one  could  wish.  With 
many  of  the  leading  florists  length  of  stem,  par- 
ticularly in  specimen  blooms,  is  much  appre- 
ciated.— E.  J. 

Chrysanthemum  freak. — I  have  this  year 
raised  a  number  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  of 
my  own  hybridising,  with  the  resuk  that  I  have 
a  strange  varietj-  of  colour  and  form.  Notwith- 
standing that  my  operations  were  confined  sepa- 
rately to  whites  and  yellows,  and  without  min- 
gling the  two  colours,  I  have  many  distinct  shades. 
For  examp'e,  a  bronzy  gold  of  good  form,  with 
gold  reverse,  another  with  crimson  and  chestnut, 
a  fine  colour  by  artificial  I'ght,  and  j'et  another 
of  lilac-purple  hue;  besides  the^e  therj  aie 
many  whites,  yellows,  and  gold.  I  have  many 
times  wondered  how  the  mixture  originated, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  so  with  most  seedling 
floweTs.  The  majority  of  these  seedlings  pro- 
duced suckers  freely  during  the  season,  many  of 
«hich  were  rooted.  One  of  the  seedlings,  a  yel- 
low with  a  deeper  centre,  under  2  feet  high, 
flowered  in  October,  and  one  of  the  cuttings  has 
produced  a  pure  white  flower.  I  thought  some 
mistake  had  occurred  in  the  labelling,  but  this  idea 
fell  through  when  I  found  I  had  no  other  plant 
the  habit  of  which  agreed  with  that  of  the  seedling 
in  question  or  in  the  form  of  the  flower. — E.  J. 
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CLIMBING  ROSES  AND  THEIR  USES. 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  thau  an  Ayrshire 
or  Evergreen  Rose  scrambling  up  the  stem  of 
some  old  tree,  which  is  probably  bare  of 
branches  for  the  first  10  feet  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground-line,  although  its  lofty  head  is  a 
fine  feature  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn  or 
shrubbery?  Deftly  and  rapidly  these  Roses 
twine  and  wind  themselves  around  the  rugged 


Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  used  ;  and  if  a  wall 
with  a  south  aspect  requires  to  be  covered, 
whether  high  or  low,  some  few  of  the  Noisette, 
Tea-.scented,  and  Bauksian  Roses  are  the  very 
best  kinds  that  can  be  planted. 

The  general  management  of  climbing  Roses 
is  familiar  to  every  Rose  grower.  The  Banksian 
Rose  alone  requires  special  treatment.  It  is 
common  to  hear  of  this  Rose  growing  freely, 
but  flowering  sparingly.  This  is  usually  due  to 
the  system  of  pruning,  very  little  of  the  latter 
being  necessary.  The  gross  shoots  should  be 
stopped  during  the  growiag  season,  and  the 
tliin  wiry  shoots  removed  early  in  the  spring. 
The   aim   should  b'  to  obtain  and  preserve  a 


JJose  FclicitS-Perpetiie  on  Mr.  Pulham's  house  at  Bro.rl)ourne.    Engraved  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Piilham. 


trunk  till  they  reach  the  branches  above,  where, 
spreading  and  bending  downwards,  the  clusters 
of  flowers  gracefully  intermingle  with  leaves 
and  branches.  Climbing  Roses  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  trailing  over  house  fronts,  arches, 
arbours,  and  rustic  temples.  For  the  purposes 
just  indicated,  the  Ayrshire,  Evergreen  (repre- 
sented in  the  illustration  by  Felicite-Perp6tue) 
and  Multiflora  Roses  are  the  best,  while  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Lamarque  both  do  well  on  painted 
iron  arches  and  trellises.  They  grow  vigorously 
when  well  fed,  often  making  shoots  10  feet  to 
12  feet  long  in  one  season.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  when  fairly  established  flower  most 
abundantly.  For  low  fences,  the  Hybrid  China, 
the  Hybrid  liourbon,  and  the  .strongest  growing 


goodly  numl)?r  of  moderately-sized,  well-ripened 
shoots,  for  it  is  such,  and  such  only,  that  pro- 
duce flowers.  W.  P. 

Rosa  calocarpa  (Bruant). — The  above  named 
beautiful  and  interesting  hybrid  Kose,  which 
is  now  for  the  first  time  being  distributed  by 
the  well-known  French  nurseryman,  M.  Georges 
Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  was  obtained  by  him  in  1890, 
as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Japanese 
Rosa  rugosa  and  the  old  and  well-known  Bengal 
Ro.se.  It  was  figured  and  described  in  IS'Jl  by 
Monsieur  Edouard  Andre  in  the  Revue  Horlicole 
of  Paris,  who  appeared  to  be  much  struck  with  its 
beauty,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  it. 
The  fruits  are  described  as  being  rather  smaller  in 
size  than  those   of   R.    rugosa,   but   as   a   set   off 


against  this  comparative  inferiority  they  are 
much  brighter  in  colour,  more  freely  produced  in 
large  bunches,  and  remain  much  longer  in  beauty 
on  the  bush.  Like  the  other  fine  hybrid  by  the 
same  raiser,  Mme.  Bruant,  the  result  of  a  cress 
between  the  white  R.  rugosa  and  the  Tea  Som- 
breuil,  the  neA\'-comer  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous 
grower  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  To  all 
purcha.oers,  Monsieur  Bruant  offers  gratis  a  well- 
executed  cabinet-sized  photogram  showing  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  new  Kose  grafted  on  a  high  stem 
and  covered  with  its  brilliant  fruit.  This  new 
Rose  should,  I  think,  prove  a  decided  acquisition 
to  our  gardens. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Among  Roses  under  glass. — Owing  to  the 
wonderful  mildness  these  are  pushing  ahead 
rapidly.  I  have  had  to  house  all  pot  plants  be- 
cause of  excessive  wet  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
frost  at  any  time.  If  those  intended  to  be  started 
before  they  break  naturally  in  cool  houses  are  not 
pruned  soon,  they  will  lose  much  sap  and  I'cceive 
root  checks  as  a  natural  consequence.  During 
the  wet  weather  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
with  advantage  in  this  direction.  At  present  all 
the  air  possible  is  still  being  given  during  the 
day,  only  closing  at  night.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
the  buds  swelling  so  steadily,  and  if  .all  of  the 
leafage  is  not  oft'  yet,  we  need  not  fear  to  see  new 
growth  commencing.  Young  grafted  plants  are 
looking  well.  Such  early  forcers  as  Madame 
Falcot,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  other  few-petalled 
kinds  are  very  forward.  I  find  it  better  to  use 
these  for  midwinter  and  Christmas  cutting,  as  they 
0[ien  more  surely  than  the  double  varieties,  while 
the  absence  of  sunlight  ensures  a  longer  stage  of 
beauty  before  becoming  too  fully  expanded.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  back  tliese  plants 
in  cool  and  unheated  structures  until  February  or 
March.  If  we  do  not,  there  is  grave  risk  of  a  cold 
time  when  they  are  far  too  much  advanced  to 
stand  with  the  simjile  protection  of  glass  only. 
It  often  happens  that  Roses  in  these  structures 
damp  or  fog  off  after  the  growth  has  got  some  6 
inches  or  7  inches  long,  but  if  we  retard  them 
as  much  as  possible  by  full  exposure  upon  all 
suitable  occasions,  and  only  use  the  cover  as  a 
protection  during  winter,  we  shall  avoid  this.  A 
somewhat  dry  soil  until  February  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, both  as  a  safeguard  against  the  effects  of 
frost  and  as  a  check  to  precocious  growth. — R. 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 
A  FOKEicN  list  now  before  me  contains  upwards 
of  a  thousand  so-called  distinct  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  but  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  a  large 
number  of  these  are  undoubtedly  synonymous,  or 
so  closely  allied  to  others,  that  few  of  us  could 
well  distinguish  between  them.  Mucli  has  been 
written  of  late  years  in  favour  of  the  delightful 
classes  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  while  I  heartily 
agree  with  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  in  their 
piraise,  I  ask,  where  would  our  shows  of  Roses  be 
without  the  glorious  shades  found  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  V  We  have  now  a  truly  grand 
lot  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  not  so  thoroughly  per- 
petual as  a  class,  however,  when  compared  to  the 
Teas,  some  of  the  Noisettes  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Chinas.  Indeed,  I  fail  to  see  why  this  last  term 
is  applied  to  them  and  omitted  from  the  Teas, 
Chinas,  and  a  few  of  the  Bourbons — Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  for  examijle.  Among  the  newer 
class  of  Hybrid  Teas  we  also  have  several  of  our 
most  perpetual  Roses,  so  that  the  term  perpetual, 
as  connected  with  the  large  class  now  more  par- 
ticularly under  notice,  is  decidedly  out  of 
character.  It  gives  an  impression  that  these  are 
thi  perpetual  Roses,  when  in  reality  the  term 
more  properly  belongs  to  another  class.  Any 
position  and  almost  any  soil  may  be  used  to  grow 
some  of  the  very  best  varieties  from  this  useful 
class,  while  we  cannot  possibly  do  without  them 
in  the  Rose  garden  or  in  the  exhibition  tent.  It 
often  hapi)ens  that  we  get  good  blooms  l.ate 
in  the  autumn,  and  at  that  date  the  intense 
velvety  colours  last  longer,  .and  I  also  fancy  the 
blooms  have  a  more  lasting  perfume  than  during 
the  hotter  summer  days.     Last  autumn  we  had  a 
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good  phow  of  RoFcs,  and  it  has  I)een  and  still  is  the 
same  this  year.  Let  tlio  position  be  warm  or  cold, 
the  soil  heavy  or  li^ht,  if  one  tfives  them  a  fair 
f.tart  there  is  little  fear  of  the  results  being  satis- 
factory. Start  well,  both  in  quality  of  plants  and 
varieties,  attend  to  them  with  a  little  ordinary 
care,  and  one  is  certain  of  suteess.  The  (|uestion 
of  stocks  is  a  somewhat  vexcvd  one  in  this  class  of 
Rose,  three  or  four  various  stocks  being  recom- 
mended by  practical  men,  but  all  have  a  strong 
word  in  favour  of  the  cutting  Brier,  even  if  they 
also  hang  towards  the  other  stocks.  I  use  both 
the  .Manetti  and  Brier,  and  the  latter  in  two  forms 
— seedling  and  cutting.  Many  object  to  the  seed- 
lings becauseof  the  less  fibrous  roots,  but  if  they  are 
trimmed  when  planted  as  stocks  and  again  when 
i  le  maiden  Rose  is  transferred  to  its  permanent 
quarters,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  to  my 
mind.  Seedling  stocks  are  easier  to  obtain  and 
are  much  cheaper,  so  that  if  we  can  get  the  same 
results  in  the  end  I  prefer  them  to  cutting  Briers. 
In  favour  of  the  Manetti  we  undoubtedly  get  ear- 
lier bloom,  more  especially  from  maidens.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  wiser  to  have  a  few  upon  each 
of  these  stocks,  as  not  only  will  this  prolong  the 
season,  but  it  oftens  happens  that  one  produces  a 
crop  between  that  of  the  other,  and  all  but  a  very 
few  varieties  do  well  upon  either.  One  more 
general  observation  as  regards  stocks.  Light  soil 
suits  the  Manetti  and  heavy  soil  the  Brier  ;  there- 
fore it  stands  to  reason  we  shall  be  wiser  to  choose 
these  for  the  bulk  of  our  Roses  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

In  no  other  class  of  Roses  can  we  find  the  in- 
tense velvety  red  and  deep  maroons  of  Abel  Car- 
ri^re.  Earl  of  Uufferin,  Victor  Hugo,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Horace 
Vernct,  .Jean  Soupert,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  to  specify  only  a  dozen  out  of  the  many 
If  we  need  intense  scarlets  we  find  them  now-here 
else,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  any  of 
more  dazzling  shades  than  Annie  Wood,  Le  Havre, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Eclair,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  (Uoire  de  Margottin,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  (irand  as  the  Teas  are,  especially 
in  the  lighter  shades,  we  cannot  match  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  .Mrs.  John  Laing,  Margaret  Dickson,  Her 
Majesty,  or  Baroness  Rothschild  in  their  respec- 
tive shades  of  pink.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  beau- 
tiful. Teas  and  Noisettes  are  even  better,  but  we 
cannot  possibly  have  a  collection  of  Roses  and 
miss  either  class,  nor  yet  a  few  of  the  grandest 
Hybrid  Teas,  three  of  the  best  of  which  are  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Gus- 
tave  Regis.  "But  where  is  La  France?"  I  hear 
more  than  one  exclaim.  I  have  ventured  to  re- 
place it  with  Caroline  Testout,  a  Rose  that  with 
me  has  been  a  long  way  ahead  of  La  France  ever 
since  I  have  grown  the  two.  Other  growers 
are  of  similar  opinion,  and  although  I  am  fully 
aware  of  La  France's  exceeding  good  qualities  of 
scent,  freedom,  &c.,  Caroline  Testout  is  in  my  es- 
timation a  little  the  better  of  the  two.  All  of  the 
deeply  coloured  H.  P. 's  are  sweet,  some  remark- 
ably so.  I  have  come  across  a  few  persons  who 
failed  to  give  the  same  praise  to  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, while  others  detect  a  delicate  scent.  To 
me  it  is  certainly  the  least  perfumed  of  our  red 
Roses,  but  by  no  means  scentless.  Among  the 
light  shades,  too,  we  find  grand  perfumes, although 
we  have  one  or  two  scentless  Roses  in  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  its  descendants.  A.  P. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


till'  gale,  I  cut  a  good  bunch,  about  three  doz*»ii  blooms, 
from  It'ss  than  a  score  of  maiden  plants.  Thi-  plants 
arc  und^T  tho  sheUor  of  a  hedge,  and  1  expect  many 
more  if  frost  is  absent. — R. 

Rose  Bruce  Findlay  is  still  in  flower  with 
me  in  a  sheltered  corner ;  oven  the  r.'cent  galiM 
have  not  entirely  destroyed  all  the  Rosea  in  the  open, 
and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
constant  of  all.  It  appears  to  be  between  a  China  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  blooms  in  heavy  trusses. — R. 


As 


Eoses  I'Ideal  atid  W.  A.  Richardson  are 

still  in  bloom  in  sheltered  spots.  These  two  Kosesare 
even  better  autumnals  than  (iloirede  Uijon;  they  open 
better  with  me,  and  seem  more  chaste  when  obtained. 
— R. 

Sweet  Brier  Janet's  Pride.— This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  all  Sweet  Briers.  It  is  slightly  semi- 
double  and  shaded  witli  crimson-lake  and  stripes  of 
pale  colour.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  one  of  the  most 
unique  among  semi-double  garden  Roses. 

Rose  Captain  Christy  is  always  a  good  au- 
tumnal Rose,  but  on   November  11,  just  prerious  to 


Kitchen  Garden. 

DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

most  gardeners  will  be  having  vacant  quar- 
ters in  the  kitchen  garden  dug  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  it  may,  perhaps,   be  well  to   again 
call  attention  to   the  great  value  of  deep  digging. 
This  process  varies,  or  ought  to  do,  according  to 
the  soil  and  subsoil.     Supposing  we  have  a  good 
top  spit  resting  on  clay,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  bring  the  clay  to  the  top  and  bury  the 
good  soil.     I  liave  seen  this  done  in  one  or  two 
gardens,  with   bad  results  to  the  gardens  and 
their    superintendents.      If   the  clay   had  been 
turned  over  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  at  the 
same  time  incorporating  Imrnt  refuse,  vegetable 
matter,  or   strawy  njauure,  it   would  have  been 
improved    and     rendered    more    porous,    also 
suitable  for  moisture   to  ascend  or  descend  in 
hot,  dry,  or  wet  seasons,  provided  the  drainage 
is  good.     I  like  a  garden   pos-essing  a  rich   top 
soil  resting  on  clay,  as  when  worked  properly 
first  class  vegetables  are  produced,  particularly 
in  dry  seasons,  as  the  various  crops  have  rooted 
into  the  heavier  soil  in  search  of  the  plant  fooil 
worked  into  it  when  trenching  or  double  disiging, 
and  thus  are  not  affected  by   the  drought   so 
much  as  those  crops  growing  on  a  sandy  subsoil. 
I  should  hesitate  to  state  how  far  such  vege- 
tables as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,   or  other  root 
crops  will  go  down   into  deeply-worked  soil,  but 
I  have  drawn   eich  of  the  three  named  with  a 
tap  root  over  4  feet  long,  and  Onions  with  routs 
3  feet   from  the   base   of   the  bulb,  from  laiul 
varying'  from  clay  to   sand  as  the  subsoil.     In 
another  garden  situated  half  a  mile  away   from 
our  principal  kitchen  garden  I  annually  trench 
a  jiortion  of  the  ground  3  feet  deep,  bringing  to 
the  surface    the    soil    from  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  ])utting   the  top  spit  to  the  bottom. 
Unless  the  soil   is  equally  good  to  that  depth,  it 
wimld  scarcely  be  advisable  to   turn  it  upside 
down  in  this  manner,  but  in  this  case  it  answers 
admirably  ;  and  by  mixing  manure  the  whole 
depth,  splendid  crops  of  everything  put  thereon 
are  grown,  the  only  fault  being  that  most  of  the 
vegetables  are  liable  to   become  too  l»rgc,  this 
being   compensated     for  by    tiieir    remarkably 
quick    growth    and    tenderness     when    cooked. 
Fortunately,  I  have  a  good  supply  of  manure  to 
work  upon,  but  [  question  if   such  heavy  crops 
could    be   produced  annually   if  no   trenching 
were    done,    as    it    scarcely    matters  whether 
seasons   are  wet   or  dry,  as   no  hard  p^ns  are 
formed,  and  a  deep-rooting  medium  well  stored 
witli  plant  food  that  can  be  drawn  upon  as  re 
quired  by  the  crop  is  provided.      I  believe  there 
are  scores  of  kitchen  gardens  that  are  unsatis- 
factory every  year   through  being  dug  only  one 
spitdcji.     This  may  arise  from  lack  of   labour, 
but  if  only  a  portion  couM  be  done  every  yeir, 
it  would  pay  over  and  over  again  for  the   extra 
trouble  incurred.     The  hard  pan   once  broken 
and  the  soil  well  loisened  2   feet  or  3  feet  deep, 
it  would  take   some  years   to  get  into  the   same 
condition  again,  which  may  easily  be  proved  by 
comparisim  of  crops.      Not  only  is  deep  cultiva- 
tion highly  beneficial  to   vegetable  crops,   but 


also  to  fruit  trees.  I  had  a  remarkably  strong 
]iroof  of  this  some  years  ago.  In  preparing  some 
land  ford  warf  or  bush  Apple  trees  I  trenched  about 
half  an  acre  2  feet  deep,  and  dug  another  acre 
one  spit  deep.  From  the  spring  following,  up 
to  the  present  time  the  trees  on  the  deejily- 
worked  lan<l  have  grown  the  best  and  borne  tlie 
heaviest  crops,  and  the  fruit  lias  also  been  very 
large  and  clean.  A  still  further  indication  of  its 
benefits  i.s  illustrated  by  a  quantity  of  .Stirling 
Castle  Apple  tree?.  About  fifty  were  planted  on 
the  trenched  ground,  and  about  one  huudrerl  on 
that  dug  one  .spit  deep,  the  two  lota  adjoining 
each  other.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  are 
showing  signs  of  canker  in  a  more  or  less  severe 
form,  while  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  the 
same  ainong-t  the  former.  I  believe  that  many 
trees  fail  to  grow  well  a  few  years  after  planting 
through  not  having  the  soil  worked  deeply  for 
some  distance  round  the  site,  as  the  roots  cannot 
penetrate  the  hard  sides,  and  then  growth 
practically  ceases,  causing  insects  and  disease  to 
attack  them.  '"  W.  G.  C. 


Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli. — There 
has  been  no  frost  up  to  this  date  to  cause  a  break 
in  the  supply,  but  the  mild  weather  cannot  long 
continue,  so  that  it  will  be  wise  to  house  any 
fully  grown  plants  of  the  Autumn  Protecting 
Broccoli  and  to  check  others  by  lifting  .and  shel- 
tering in  some  place  where  protection  can  be 
given.  The  bulk  of  the  Caulitiowers  is  now  over, 
and  the  early  Broccoli  will  be  more  valuable.  I 
am  well  aware  that  by  lifting  the  plants  such  fine 
heads  are  not  obtained,  but  even  then  there  is  a 
saving,  as  lifted  plants  are  safe,  though  the  heads 
be  small.  Plants  large  enough  for  use  need  not 
get  much  protection  ;  mats,  canvas,  or  dry 
Bracken  will  save  them.  The  Bracken  is  light, 
and  when  dried  lasts  a  long  time. — G.  Wvthes. 

Overfeeding  Celery. — It  may  be  thought  im- 
po.^sible  to  give  Celery  growing  freely  too  much 
food,  but  that  it  is  nearly  as  injurious,  indeed  more 
so  than  none  at  all,  I  will  show.  My  experience  this 
season  is  that  one  can  overfeed  even  gross  feed- 
ing plants  like  Celery.  Early  in  August  I  had  a 
large  breadth  of  Celery  and  began  feeding  with 
fish  manure,  the  result  being  all  one  could  desire 
— grand  growths,  solid,  no  sign  of  running,  and 
no  leaf  disease.  The  third  week  in  August  I  ' 
was  congratulating  myself  I  should  have  the  best 
heads  of  Celery  I  had  had  for  years.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  department  was  so  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  plants,  that  he  dressed  them 
freely  with  soot,  and  previous  to  finally  earthing 
up  gave  the  plants  a  soaking  of  undiluted  liquid 
manure  from  the  cow  and  pig  yard.  The  Celery 
that  looked  so  well  is  as  near  a  failure  as  possible ; 
fortunately,  it  is  only  the  early  lot  that  was  given 
such  rich  food,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
at  this  date  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  plants 
to  absorb  such  rank  stuff.  I  he  plants  are  now 
quite  yellow,  only  the  centre  is  green,  and  the 
leaves  hang  down  as  if  frosted.  The  roots  are 
somewhat  decayed  as  if  burnt  at  the  ends,  and 
the  flavour,  too,  is  inferior.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to 
leave  well  alone.  —  W.  S. 

Turn'p-rootedBeet. — I  do  not  think  that  the 
merits  of  this  Beet  a'-e  sufficiently  known,  or  it 
would  be  more  generally  appreciated  than  is  the 
case.  Mr.  Wythes  wrote  a  note  in  its  favour  a 
short  time  back,  laying  special  stress  on  its  supe- 
rior flavour  and  the  comparative  absence  of  the 
earthy  taste  so  noticeable  in  the  long-rooted 
types.  With  this  I  quite  agree.  At  the  jiresent 
time  I  am  asked  for  it  in  preference  to  the  long- 
rooted  kinds  solely  on  account  of  its  superiority, 
but  it  is  more  by  accident  that  it  can  be  supplied 
now,  the  present  crop  being  the  result  of  a  second 
sowing  of  some  seed  that  was  left.  Hitherto  the 
Turnip  rooted  Beec  has  been  regarded  favourably 
more  for  its  earliness,  and  it  was  to  get  an  early 
batch  that  I  sowed  it  this  year,  the  remainder  of 
the  seed  being  sown  at  the  same  time  as  that  for 
the  main  crop  of  the  long-rooted  forms.     Another 
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point  in  its  favour,  in  my  case  at  least,  is  that  it 
is  more  easily  grown  in  the  soil  I  have  to  deal 
with,  which  is  cold  and  stiff.  This  second  sowing 
has  given  a  much  better  crop  of  useful  roots  than 
either  Dell's  Crimson  or  another  kind — a  special 
selection,  which  in  lighter  warmer  soil  was  the 
best  Beetroot  I  ever  grew,  leaving  out  the  Turnip- 
rooted  kinds.  The  smallness  of  the  roots  of  the 
long  kinds  is  surprising  considering  the  long  time 
that  the  cro[i  was  on  the  ground,  and  after  mak- 
ing due  allowanc3  for  this  being  the  first  vege- 
table crop  of  what  has  been  for  many  j-ears  an 
arable  field  till  trenched,  or  rather  double  dug, 
for  a  vegetable  garden.  With  its  high  table 
quality  added  to  other  advantages  it  Mould  seem 
as  if  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  deserves  first  place 
for  garden  culture.  The  experience  of  others  on 
this  point  would  be  useful. — A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  TURNIPS. 

Ko  vegetable  pays  better  for  good  cultivation 
than  the  Turnip,  yet  this  fact  is  commonly 
ignored  when  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the 
crop.  Poor  land  invariably  prodiices  bulbs 
which  are  hot  and  stringy  when  cooked,  and  the 
growth  of  early  crops  in  such  cases  being  slow, 
the  foliage  frequently  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
too  well-known  Turnip  fly.  Soil  intended  for 
Turnips  should  not  be  left  midug  till  a  few  days 
previous  t<>  sowing  the  seed,  but  should  be 
turned  up  earh'  in  the  new  year  and  left  in 
ridges  in  order  that  frost  and  wind  may  pul- 
verise it.  Turnips  being  very  prune  to  the 
attacks  of  wireworm  and  maggot,  a  good  coat- 
ing of  gas-lime  should  be  worked  into  the  soil 
when  dug,  and  on  cold,  retentive  soils  road- 
scrapings,  wood  ashes,  and  fresli  horse  manure, 
the  last  being  at  all  times  preferable  to  spit 
manure  for  early  crops,  should  be  employed. 
As  a  rule  it  is  useless  to  sow  Turnips  in  the 
open  earlier  than  the  middle  of  March,  as  even 
should  the  weather  be  open  enough  to  allow  of 
a  normal  growth,  the  probability  is  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  crop  will  run  to  seed. 
Previous  to  sowing,  the  ground  if  not  strong 
.should  be  made  firm,  shallow  drills  being 
drawn  and  alloweil  to  stand  a  few  hours  to  dry 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  This  should  be  done 
thinly,  thick  sowings  resulting  in  dense  clusters 
of  seedlings  which  cannot  be  thinned  without 
many  that  are  to  remain  being  unduly  loosened. 
With  these  small  early  sowings  it  pays  to  press 
the  seedlings  gently  into  the  soil  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  this  steadying  them  and  promoting 
more  thorough  rooting.  .Should  cutting  frosty 
winds  prevail,  a  few  boughs  of  common  Yew 
placed  at  intervals  about  the  lied  will  shield  the 
tender  leaves  from  injury.  Watch  must  con- 
tinually be  kept  at  this  stage,  and  should  the 
dreaded  fly  appear,  repeated  sprinklings  of  wood 
ashes  will  banish  it.  South  or  west  borders  are 
the  best  for  very  early  crops,  and  as  growth 
proceeds,  should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  a 
thin  mulch  on  light  soils  and  several  copious 
drenchin'^s  of  diluted  manure  water  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  For  later  crops,  especially  on 
strong  soUs,  manure  from  poultry  houses  and 
soot  or  guano  applied  early,  as  in  the  case  of  gas- 
lime,  are  most  helpful.  Crops  for  use  in  July 
and  August  are  best  from  east  or  even  north 
aspects.  The  great  point  in  Turnip  culture  is 
to  secure  a  quick  growth.  Where  this  is  lack- 
ing, good  flavour  must  not  be  expected. 

Doubtless  the  earliest  Turnip  is  Early  Milan. 
This  has  now  entirely  superseded  the  old  White 
Dutch,  a  good  variety,  but  rather  given  to  bolt- 
ing. If  Early  Milan  is  sown  in  a  frame  or  on 
a  warm  sunny  border  in  spring,  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  the  bulbs  swell  to  usable  size,  and 
if  when  at  full  size  they  are  lifted  and  laid 
in  under  a  wall  they  will  keep  sound  for  weeks. 


Early  Purple-top  ^lunich  is  a  grand  variety  and 
very  suitable  to  accompany  Milan  as  a  forcer. 
It  used  to  be  shown  in  grand  form  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  at  the 
London  May  shows.  Early  Six  Weeks,  Veitch's 
Red  Globe  and  Snowball  are  all  excellent  for 
second  early  crops,  and  the  subject  of  the  engrav- 
ing— Green-top  Turnip — is  sure  to  become  a 
general  favovirite  when  better  known,  it  being  a 
grand  solid  variety  of  handsome  shape  and  good 
quality,  keeping  well.  For  winter  use  Chirk 
Castle  bears  tlie  palm,  late  sowings  of  it  grow- 
ing slowly  even  in  the  severest  weather,  retain- 
ing its  flavour  and  never  becoming  pithy. 
Orange  .Jelly  is  also  good  where  a  yellow-fleshed 
Turnip  is  appreciated,  but  being  a  strong  grower, 
full- grown  bulbs  should  be  lifted  and  placed 
under  cover,  or  they  are  liable  to  rot. 

J.  Crawforii. 


covering  being  needed.  In  sprina,  when  suffi- 
ciently grown,  the  Peas  are  slightly  staked, 
some  fertiliser  being  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  a  mulch  of  horse  manure  given  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  If  the  tops  of  the  haulm 
come  into  contact  with  the  glass  they  are  pinched 
off,  this  inducing  a  more  speedy  formation  of 
pods  lower  down.  Thus  treated.  Stratagem  affords 
a  capitxl  supply  of  Peas  of  delicious  flavour  at  the 
end  of  May  or  commencement  of  .June,  succeeding 
such  sorts  as  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  Hurst, 
which  are  grown  on  in  frames  in  more  heat. 
Pmching  the  tops  of  the  growths  is  not  only 
profitable  in  the  case  of  crops  grown  under 
glass,  but  in  backward  seasons  in  the  open  air  also. 
If  practised  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  blooms  is 
set,  the  pods  fill  more  rapidlj'  than  where  growtb 
is  allowed  to  take  its  course. — .1.  C. 


Two  good  Tomatoes. — Of  all  the  corrugated 
forms  of  Tomatoes  I  question  if  there  is  j-et  a 
more  profitable  variety  than  the  old  dwarf  Orange- 
field  when  it  can  be  obtained  true,  which  I  am 
afraid  is  now  seldom  the  case.  Certainly  no  more 
juicy  luscious  sort  nan  be  found.  Its  dwarf, 
stocky  habit  of  growth  seems  to  induce  fruitf  ul- 
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EARLY  PEAS. 
M.iN'Y  gardeners   have  considerable   difficulty  in 
providing  room  to  sow  these  in  pots  with  a  view- 
to  planting  them  out  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  space  at  their  disposal  for  hardening  the  plants 
off  previous    to    setting    them   out ;    they    have, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  various  contrivances  if  they 
would  keep  pace  with  their  neighbours  who  are 
more    fortunately    situated.       With    many    gar- 
deners   sowings  in    the    autumn 
have  to  be  made,  and  these  must 
be   protected  in  some  way  from 
the   severity   of   the  weather,  or 
they   will    be    of    little    service. 
There  are,  however,  many  things 
to  be  taken  account  of  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  failure. 

The  quality  of  the  ground  must 
be  considered,  the  locality,  situa- 
tion, and  varieties  intended  to  be 
grown.  If  the  soil  be  rich  iind  of 
a  retentive  nature,  then  sowing 
ought  to  be  deferred  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  month,  for 
if  the  plants  get  too  forward  they 
are  apt  to  be  cut  down  in  spring  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  land  be 
poor  and  light,  the  plants  will 
grow  more  sturdy,  and  therefore 
be  the  better  able  to  resist  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  lo- 
cality has  also  much  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  such  plants,  as 
there  is  more  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  and  this  to  a  consider- 
able extent  influences  theirgrowth . 
ness  right  from  the  margin  nf  the  pots  if  the  planfs  Situations  varj- so,  that  in  the  space  of  three  or 
are  lowered  well  when  poited  and  raised  well  up  four  miles  the  climate  is  quite  difi'erent.  With 
to  the  light  and  air.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  me  the  thermometer  fell  on  October  17  to  27" 
so  suitable  for  a  great  length  of  trellis  or  for  such  Fahr.,  while  on  the  hills  only  a  short  distance 
tall  stakes  .as  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  but  for  away,  though  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  the 
shelves  having  limited  overhead  room  it  is  the  lowest  reading  recorded  this  autumn  has  been  34°, 
most  suitable  kind  I  know.  Certainl}-  the  fruit,  thus  showing  that  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
owing  to  its  being  so  corrugated,  is  not  so  well  ence  in  so  short  a  distance, 
adapted  for  placing  on  the  table  to  be  eaten  in  a        Xeither    is    this    all,    for    in    these    low-lying 


Turnip  Green  Top.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  bij  Mr,  Norman  Blake. 


raw  state  as  the  symmetrical  medium-sized  fruits, 
but  for  cooking  and  converting  into  sauce  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Another  old  Tomato  which 
I  should  describe  as  a  model  lunch  fruit  on  ac- 
count of  its  medium-sized  handsome  fruit  and 
excellent  quality  is  Trentham  Fillbasket,  a  variety 
now  seldom  seen.  Fruit  hanging  thickly  on 
plants  grown  by  a  friend  in  Norfolk  had  a  very 
telling  effect  both  as  regards  quantity  anil  qu.alit}'. 
— .1.  C. 

Pea  Stratagem. — Anyone  having  large  un- 
heated  brick  pits  which  usually  remain  empty 
from  the  autumn  until  bedding  plants  are  hardened 
off  in  May  or  .June  could  not  utilise  them  in  a 
better  way  than  by  sowing  in  them  during  Novem- 
ber that  good  old  Pea  Stratagem.  I  have 
two  such  pits,  and  about  November  7  I  sow 
two  rows  of  Stratagem  in  each  light,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  seed  in  case  of  a  slight  loss 
from  mice.  The  lights  are  fully  tilted  up  at  back 
and  front,  and  only  closed  during  severe  frost,  no 


places,  owing  to  there  being  such  an  amount  of 
moisture,  plants  sufter  far  more  from  a  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature,  ^  that  the  gardener 
has  to  be  prepared  for  all  these  variations  if  he 
would  be  abreast  of  his  neighbours  who  are  more 
favourably  situated.  Varieties  have  again  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  as  these  are  very  nu- 
merous, all  said  to  be  the  best  and  e.arliest, 
those  who  do  not  know  them  thoroughly  are 
somewhat  puzzled  which  to  sow.  If  the  early 
kinds  were  cut  down  to  about  half  a  dozen, 
we  should  then  not  be  far  wrong  in  our  selections : 
as  it  is,  unless  all  have  been  tried,  it  is  difiicult  to 
make  a  selection.  Those  who  desire  quality  com- 
bined with  earliness  cannot  do  better  than  sow- 
Chelsea  Gem.  This  is  a  wrinkled  kind  of  dwarf 
habit  and  an  abundant  cropper.  As  a  I'ea  for  a 
border  it  has  few  compeers.  It  can  be  sown  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  in  this  position,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  squares  of  glass  to  «ard  off  the 
cold  winds  at  night,  it  can  be  had  ready  for  use  very 
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early  indeed.  When  sown  across  the  border  I 
jireler  putting  the  lows  I!  feet  apart  and  plantinf^ 
II  row  of  Lettuce  between  them.  Sowing  is  best 
done  as  the  digging  proceeds,  covering  the  seed 
with  about  an  inch  of  light  soil,  afterw.irds  sprink- 
ling along  the  rows  about  2  inches  of  finely  sifted 
leaf-mould,  which  assists  wonderfully  in  protect- 
ing them  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  The  date 
I  usually  make  such  sowings  is  about  November 
20,  and  tliougli  in  a  cold  and  wet  situation,  tliey 
seldom  fail  to  jiroduce  a  crop.  Those  who  have 
more  room  should  sow  Exonian ;  it  is  a  splendid 
variety,  a  few  days  earlier  than  Chelsea  Gem,  but 
as  it  grows  2  feet  or  .'?  feet  taller  on  good  ground, 
necessitating  the  use  of  t.all  sticks,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  a  border.  As  an  early  Pea  for  the 
open  ground  it  has  no  equal. 

These  autumn  sowings  need  constant  and  care- 
ful attention,  for  they  are  exposed  to  many 
enemies,  and  on  that  account  the  seed  should  be 
put  in  more  thickly  than  in  the  spring.  If  found 
too  thick,  when  all  d.anger  is  over  the  plants 
can  be  thinned  to  tlie  proper  distance.  Snails 
and  slugs  are  troublesome  pests,  and  as  these  har- 
bour under  the  leaf  soil  or  other  protecting 
material,  this  should  be  frequently  looked  over  for 
them  before  they  do  any  damage.  Mice  are  also 
very  partial  to  them,  so  that  these  will  need 
trapping.  When  the  tops  are  green  and  tender 
sparrows  are  also  troublesome  and  must  be  kept 
away.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
would  be  first  in  tliis  respect  that  unless  care  and 
patience  are  forthcoming,  all  labour  is  thrown 
away  ;  therefore  those  who  sow  must  also  take  the 
trouble  to  pay  attention  to  the  plants  afterwards, 
otherwise  there  is  sure  to  be  a  failure. 

Broad  Beans  are  also  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  as 
these  need  little  care  after  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
{{round,  no  garden  should  be  without  an  autumn 
sowing.  They  also  transplant  well,  so  that  the 
seed  can  be  put  in  double  the  thickness  in  the  first 
instance.  Where  ground  is  limited  Beans  can  be 
sown  thickly,  lifting  tlie  whole  lot  for  transplanting 
in  February.  Early  Maz.agan  and  Long-pod  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Where  rats  are  trouble- 
some a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  for  these,  as  I 
have  known  whole  rows  of  seed  cleared  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  seed  ought  to  be 
covered  at  least  2  inches  deep,  particularly  on 
heavy  soil,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  when  starting  into  growth. 

H.  C.  P. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

Seldom  have  September-planted  Cucumbers  been 
favoured  with  a  milder  time  or  required  less 
artificial  heat  than  during  the  present  season  ; 
hence  sturdy  growth,  freedom  from  spider  and 
thrips,  and  a  disposition  to  show  fruit  freely  should 
be  the  general  rule.  Where  late  summer  plants 
have  been  retained,  these  under  the  same  favour- 
able conditions  will  have  furnished  an  ample 
supply  up  to  the  present,  and  thus  the  winter 
fruiters  proper,  having  had  all  fruit  removed  in 
its  infancy,  will  have  reserved  all  their  vitality, 
and  have  fortified  themselves  against  the  trying 
ordeal  which  awaits  them  through  December  and 
.fanuiiry.  A  few  fruits  now  will  not  hurt  them, 
these  being  disposed  over  the  trellis  at  IS  inches 
or  2  feet  apart.  The  erroneous  idea  that  unless 
Cucumber  houses  can  be  kept  up  to  70'  at  night 
and  hotter  by  day,  fruit  cannot  be  grown,  has 
ruined  many  a  fine  batch  of  plants.  When  mild 
nights  and  liays  give  place  to  frost,  60°  as  a 
minimum  in  houses  deficient  of  pipine,  withdrawn 
blinds  during  hours  of  darkness,  will  suffice  to 
keep  up  general  vigour  and  fruitfulness,  but 
where  abundance  of  pipes  and  well-glazed  roofs 
allow  the  cultivator  to  keep  up  a  night  figured  6.5", 
this  may  be  safely  done.  Prevention  being  better 
than  cure,  spider,  the  curse  of  winter  Cucumbers, 
must  be  guarded  against  at  all  hazards,  as  the 
foliage  during  the  dark,  dull  days  can  seldom  be 
syringed.  Where  the  hot-water  pipes  are  close  to 
the  stems  of  the  pLants  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  bind 
them  round  with  list  or  some  woollen  material, 
and  to  damp  them  several  times  daily  for  the  pro-  I 


duction  of  steam.  In  roomy  houses  a  ridge  of 
fermenting  mateiial  may  well  be  introduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vines,  this  being  most  helpful  in  wiird- 
ing  off  insects  and  in  maintaining  a  genial  grow- 
ing atmostphere.  A  compressed  root-run  being 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  winter  Cucumbers, 
it  is  best  when  adding  fre.sh  surf.ace  mulchings  to 
employ  lumpy  material,  and  to  mix  therewith  a 
liberal  amount  of  sandstone  in  pieces  the  size  of 
hen's  eggs,  or  mortar  rubble  or  broken  bricks 
may  be  substituted.  Through  this  the  water  can 
percolate  freely  and  anything  like  stagnation  is 
prevented.  Farmj'ard  licpiid  may  be  poured  into 
the  evaporating  pans,  always  diluted  considerably, 
and  the  plants  favoured  with  a  chink  of  air  when- 
ever the  mercury  through  sun  heat  ascends  to  75'. 
Plants  that  were  put  into  the  hillocks  in  October, 
and  which  are  intended  to  do  the  most  of  their 
work  in  January,  must  be  brought  on  under  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  fruiters,  except  that 
a  few  degrees  less  heat  will  suit  them  best  for 
the  present,  all  young  fruit  being  as  yet  removed 
as  it  appears.  Cucumbers  should  not  be  stored  in 
too  cold  a  place  at  this  season,  or  the  pulp  is 
liable  to  become  soft  and  lose  its  flavour. 

J.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    BAMBOO    GARDEN. 

Choice  of  Position,  Soil  and  Cultore. 

B.\MB00s  are  hungry  plants  and  well  re- 
paj^  generous  treatment.  They  .should  be 
planted  in  rich  loam,  and  for  the  first  year 
or  two  .should  be  well  mulched.  A  good 
plan  is  to  cover  the  roots  with  a  liberal 
dressing  of  cow  manure,  adding  a  thick  layer 
of  dead  leaves  on  the  top.  This  protects  them 
from  frost  in  winter,  and,  by  preventing 
evaporation,  keeps  the  underground  stems 
moist  in  summer.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
leav<'S  from  being  blown  away  and  to  keep 
out  rabbits,  the  clump  should  be  surrounded 
with  wire  netting.  Where  water  is  available 
they  should  be  well  irrigated  during  the 
period  of  growth,  but  a  wet  place  is  very 
hurtful,  and  often  fatal  to  them  in  winter 
when  the  frost  sets  in.  The  more  they  are 
sheltered  from  wind  the  bett;er ;  especially 
must  they  be  protected  from  our  cutting 
north-easterly  winds  in  spring.  Plants  that 
have  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  typhoon  in 
their  own  country  are  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  softer  and  damper  southerly  and 
south-westerly  winds.  Still,  shelter  is  a  great 
object.  A  rich,  warm  spot  with  partial  shade 
and  a  good  screen  on  the  north  and  east, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  sea  air, 
is  the  true  home  of  the  Bamboo.  The 
worst  enemies  of  the  plants,  especially  of 
the  dwiirf  species,  appear  to  be  the  rats  and 
voles,  which  will  burrow  under  the  wire 
netting  and  gnaw  through  the  stems  in  order 
to  carry  away  the  leaves  for  linings  to  their 
nests.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any  remedy 
for  this  nuisance. 

From  the  landscape  gardener's  point  of 
view  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
a  good  background  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  show  off  the  beauty  of  the  Bamboo.  A 
bay  in  a  clump  of  Hollies  or  Evergreens  will 
atibrd  the  most  appropriate  setting.  The  tall 
culms  waving  their  dainty  green  foliage  against 
such  a  backing,  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle 


summer  breezi;,  are  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  graceful,  while  the  tender  leaves  look  like 
a  flight  of  the  most  delicate  green  butterflies 
hovering  in  the  air.  A  group  planted  on  a 
lawn  may  bo  very  elfective,  but  Bamboos  are 
seen  at  their  best  when  their  gracefully  bend- 
ing culms  are  shown  in  contrast  against  stiller 
and  darker  foliage.  If  such  a  position  can 
be  found  on  the  banks  of  running  Water,  with 
here  and  there  a  rugged  moss  grown  rock 
cropping  out  of  the  hillside,  there  you  have 
tlie  ideal  composition  dear  to  the  Japanese 
landscape  painter.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  assign  to  those  sorts  which  are  rampant  at 
the  roots  (such  as  Arundinaria  Metake,  Arun- 
dinaria  Simoni,  and  some  others)  isolated 
positions  where  they  may  lun  riot  as  they 
pk-ase.  Failing  this  precaution,  there  will 
in  a  very  short  time  be  endless  work  and 
trouble  in  checking  their  invasions.  Above 
all  let  the  groups  be  as  big  as  may  be  suit- 
able, but  do  not  mi.x  the  species.  Let  each 
variety  stand  out  by  itself.  As  Mr.  Bean 
says,  "If  this  is  not  attended  to,  and  the 
spreading  rhizomes  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
the  different  kinds  run  into  each  other,  and 
the  whole  eventually  becomes  a  hopeless 
jungle." 

Messrs.  Riviere  and  M.  IMarliae  both  re- 
commend that  Bamboos  on  being  planted 
should  be  cut  down.  The  latter  even  advises 
that  the  branches  should  be  shortened  back. 
The  "  Encyclopjedia  Britannica,"  without, 
however,  giving  any  authority,  says  :  "  Vari- 
ous expedients  are  followed  (by  the  Chinese) 
to  obtain  good  Bamboos,  one  of  the  most  usual 
being  to  take  a  vigorous  root  and  transplant 
it,  leaving  only  -t  inches  or  .5  inches  above  the 
joint  ne.xt  the  ground.  The  cavity  is  then 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  horse  litter  and  sul- 
phur. According  to  the  vigour  of  the  root 
the  shoots  will  be  more  or  less  numerous  ; 
they  are  destroyed  at  an  early  stage  during 
three  successive  years,  and  those  springing  in 
the  fourth  resemble  the  parent  tree."  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  question  such  high  au- 
thorities. Still,  difference  of  soil  and  climate 
must  count  for  something,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  plants  in  an  enfeebled 
condition  after  a  long  journey  may  require 
different  treatment  from  that  which  is  suit- 
able for  those  which  are  being  propagated  in 
their  full  vigour  upon  the  spot.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  have  never  cut  down  an  imported 
Bamboo  stem  without  having  reason  to  regret 
it.  In  189.'5,  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and 
mj'self  imported  a  number  of  the  same  plants 
(B.  jMazeli  or  Quilioi)  from  Genoa.  They 
were  fine  stems,  about  10  feet  high.  My 
plants  were  cut  down,  the  Kew  plants  were 
not.  Although  mine  had  if  anything  the  advan- 
tage over  the  others  as  regards  soil, theyall  died 
.save  two,  which  are  feebly  struggling  for  life, 
while  their  fellow-travellers  at  Ke ware  arching 
high  overhead  in  all  the  pride  of  strength  and 
beauty.  Lord  de  Saumarez,  who,  like  myself, 
has  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
Bamboos  both  at  home  and  in  .Japan, 
writes  to  me  as  follows  :  "  In  transplant- 
ing I  have  never  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions   of    Riviere    to   cut   the    plants    down 
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but  have  never  yet  lost  a  clump  from  omit- 
ting the  precaution."  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  lost  several  clumps  by  adopting-  it,  and 
on  the  whole  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  may  be  very  suitable  in  China,  in 
Algiers,  or  even  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
not  advisable  in  this  country,  nor  where  it  is 
a  question  of  coaxing  sickly  plants  into  vigour. 
Great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  potting 
plants  received  fiom  abroad  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  house  until 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .June. 
They  may  then  be  transferred  to  their  per- 
manent homes.  As  regards  the  transplanting 
of  established  clumps,  this  is  an  operation 
whieli  is  best  undertaken  in  May  or  .June, 
when  the  new  shoots  first  show  signs  of  life. 
Mr.  Bean,  writing  to  the  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle of  February  10,  1894,  says  :  "  From  Octo- 
ber to  March  is  the  worst  time  ;  July  is  even 
better  than  February.  Last  summer  I  shifted 
three  large  clumps  of  Arundinaria  Simoni  in 
July,  which  never  showed  the  least  check." 
Here,  at  Eatsford,  we  have  moved  large 
plants  of  Phyllostachys  aurea  in  July,  August 
and  September.  Great  care  was  taken  to  se- 
cirre  good  balls.  The  holes  into  which  the 
plants  were  transferred  were  well  watered, 
and  the  roots  were  mulched  with  cow  manure 
and  leaves.  The  growth  of  the  canes  was 
not  arrested,  and  new  shoots,  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  suspected,  continued  to  appear. 
Our  greatest  disaster  was  sustained  inMarch, 
1892,  when  we  had  the  audacity  to  plant  out 
a  consignment  of  raitis,  Quilioi,  viridi-glauees- 
cens,  nigra,  and  Narihira,  all  good  hardy 
sort.s,  but  very  few  survived  the  fierce  attacks 
of  the  ne.xt  six  weeks.  Another  mistake 
made  was  in  immediately  placing  in  their 
permanent  positions  some  hundreds  of  Bam- 
boos of  diU'erent  sorts  received  from  the 
south  of  F"rance  in  the  month  of  Xovember, 
1891.  The  chief  sufferers  were  mitis,  nigra, 
and  viridi  -  glaucescens.  Had  these  been 
potted  for  the  winter  and  kept  indoors,  as  I 
have  recommended  above,  many  valualili' 
lives  would  have  been  spared,  and  in  all  cases 
a  great  saving  of  time  would  have  been 
effected.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  acknowledge 
failures,  but  a  chronicle  of  errors  is  sometimes 
more  instructive  than  the  most  jubilant  record 
of  success.  A.  B.  F'reeman-Mitfobd. 

{To  he  confiiiued.) 


BERBERIS  VULGARIS  AND  ITS  FORM.S. 

The  common  Barberry  is  so  handsome  when  in 
fruit  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  freely  planted. 
It  has  no  special  wants  as  regards  soil,  rapidly 
making  a  large  bush  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in 
height.  After  it  has  attained  this  size  it  appa- 
rently for  a  very  long  time  adds  little  to  its  stature, 
but  flowers  regularly  and  fruits  abundantl}-.  The 
berries  being  too  acid  for  the  birds,  the}'  hang  long 
on  the  bushes.  There  are  many  forms  of  the 
common  Barberry  and  considerable  confusion 
exists  as  to  their  names,  but  about  one  at  least 
there  should  be  no  doubt,  viz.,  that  known  under 
the  name  of  .asnerma,  figured  in  The  Gakden, 
March  "23,  ISSII,  and  appearing  in  some  lists  as  the 
seedless  Barberry.  It  has  long  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  is  a  very  rare  plant  in 
gardens.  Some  branches  of  it  have  just  been  sent 
me,  these  having  been  gathered  from  a  larj;e  bu-li 


that  has  been  many  years  planted,  and  is  (juite  a 
feature  every  autumn.  The  berries,  of  the  most 
brilliant  red  colour,  are  large  and  hang  in  long 
clusters,  like  bunches  of  Currants.  It  is  as 
vigorous  and  fast-growing  ps  the  common  kind. 
A  curious  thing  concerning  it  is  that  in  a  young 
state  the  berries  have  one  or  two  seeds.  Those 
now  hanging  upon  the  bush  we  have  have  one 
seed,  but  the  berries  on  the  branches  sent  are  all 
seedless.  The  purple-leaved  form  of  the  common 
Barberry  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  garden 
shrubs,  and  one  could  imagine  nothing  prettier 
than  a  group  of  the  three  kinds  here  mentioned. 
This  kind  is  perhaps  at  its  best  when  flowering. 
At  that  time  there  is  plenty  of  joung  shoots, 
which  are  of  a  very  rich  red-purple  colour,  the 
older  foliage  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  the  profuse 
racemes  of  j-ellow  flowers  shine  out  in  pretty  and 
effective  contrast.  Its  berries,  too,  are  jiurple. 
Although  deciduous  shrubs,  they  hold  their  leaves 
till  late  in  the  year,  and  those  of  the  green-leaved 
forms  assume  a  variety  of  pretty  tints. 

A.  H. 


The  Hornbeam. — To  the  note  on  page  41G  I 
may  add  that  Hornbeams  alwaj's  attract  haw- 
linches,  which  feed  on  the  pollen  seeds  during  the 
winter.  Those  fond  of  birds,  as  I  am,  will  think 
this  a  merit  in  the  tree,  though  the  hawfinch  is 
not  a  favourite  with  gardeners  in  the  time  of  green 
Peas.  I  never  before  saw  the  Hornbeams  so  full 
of  seeds  as  they  are  this  autumn. — C.  W.-DoD, 
E:l:l>:  Hall,  Mnlpii.. 

Ampelopsis  muralis  japonics. — This  lovely 
Ampelopsis  seems  to  be  scarcely  known  in  this 
countrj'.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  strong 
rival  to  A.  Veitchi,  and  possibly  some  would  pre- 
fer it.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  clinging  to  the  wall 
of  its  own  accord  as  closely  as  does  the  popular 
kind,  whilst  in  its  long-stalked  digitate  leaves  it 
gives  us  more  of  the  grace  of  the  old  Virginian 
Creeper  (A.  hederacea),  and  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  species  but  for  its  readiness  to  cling  to 
any  available  supjjort.  As  regards  its  autumn 
colour,  it  can  certainly  compete  with  A.  Veitchi, 
its  leaves  assuming  the  most  brilliant  tints.  I 
see  the  name  muralis  in  one  or  two  English  lists, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  true  plant  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  nurseries,  although  it  is  plentiful  and 
easily  obtained  on  the  Continent.  What  is  the 
A.  japonica  concerning  which  Mr.  Brotherston 
writes  on  page  400?  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  spread- 
ing shrub,  which  seem^i  to  suggest  that  it  makes  a 
bush  without  support.  I  alwaj's  thought  that  A. 
japonica  and  A.  Veitchi  were  synonymous  with  A. 
tricuspidata  in  their  chief  characteristics  and 
manner  of  growth. — A.  H. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — Mr.  Robt.  Douglas, 
Waukegan,  Ills. ,  in  a  note  to  Meehaiis  Moiillihj 
on  this  tree,  says :  "  In  the  July  number  it  is 
stated  that  some  half  dozen  Araucaria  imbricata, 
about  10  feet  high,  are  growing  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  near  Asheville,  N.C.  This  state- 
ment might  lead  planters  a.stray,  because  if  the 
plants  are  left  out  in  winter  they  will  surely  die, 
and  parties  reading  the  article  might  infer  that 
they  are  hardy  in  that  climate.  This  tree  is  quite 
at  home  in  South  California,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  it  doing  well  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco, 
although  I  remember  seeing  A.  excelsa  doing 
fairly  well  iu  sheltered  spots  around  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

Training'  Ivy. — So  far  as  my  experience  and 
observation  go,  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  try  and 
train  up  Ivy  for  immediate  eiiect  by  the  aid  of 
nails  and  shreds.  Quite  recently  I  saw  a  long 
wall  that  it  was  desired  to  cover,  so  strong  plants 
of  Irish  Ivy  had  been  procured  with  shoots  4  feet 
to  .")  feet  long,  and  these  were  carefully  nailed  up 
to  the  wall  as  high  as  they  would  reach.  The 
usual  result  is  that  the  shoots  as  they  grow  do  not 
cling  to  the  wall.  Perhaps  after  a  time  they  may 
cling,  but  even  then  it  is  easy  to  forecast  the 
future  result  when  the  wall  is  covered  and  the 
shreds  which  hold  the  leading  stems  are  rotten. 
At  any  time  when  high  wind  prevails  the  whole 
lot  may  be  laiil  low.     The  proper  way  is  to  let  the 


Ivy  cling  from  the  start.  Encourage  it  at  the 
root  as  much  as  possible,  but  have  no  long  shoots, 
or  else  peg  them  down  to  the  ground  close  against 
the  wall,  which  is  by  far  the  best  way.  If  well 
done  at  the  best  season  there  will  be  a  preliminary 
start  the  first  year,  and  the  following  s-eason  will 
see  strong  shoots  climb  to  considerable  heights 
and  cling  to  the  wall.  This  is  the  kind  of  wall 
covering  that  will  last. — A.,  in  Field. 

Pernettyas. — The  beauty  of  the  newer  forms 
of  these  is  very  striking  just  now  when  the  season 
ol  open-air  flowers  is  nearly  over.  One  great 
thing  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  just  as  suit- 
able for  small  gardens  as  for  those  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Pernettyas  do  not  seem  to  be  very  par- 
ticular as  regards  soil,  for  they  thrive  in  both  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  but  I  doubt  it  they  would  yield 
much  satisfaction  in  heavy,  moisture-holding  land. 
The  principal  factor  in  their  well-being  appears  to 
be  good  drainage,  and  they  evidently  enjoy  some 
shelter  from  cold  winds.— J.  C.  B.  , 

The  common  Laurel. — Many  of  our  finest 
country  seats  are  disfiguied  by  enormous  areas 
covered  with  the  common  Laurel,  often  clipped 
into  flat  banks.  It  is  clipjied  into  meaningless 
masses,  which  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  are 
certainly  not  ornamental.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  clipped  Laurels. 
In  the  first  place  the  Laurel  is  not  truly  hardy, 
and  whilst  it  has  no  merit  it  does  a  deal  of  harm 
when  planted  as  undergrowth  to  larger  trees — a 
favourite  waj- of  using  it.  Rampant  and  all-de- 
vouring, it  when  in  masses  eats  up  all  that  is  good 
in  the  surface  soil.  We  lately  saw  some  specimens 
of  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir  that  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  conflict  with  the  Laurels 
that  surrounded  them.  The  trees  were  20  feet  to 
30  feet  in  height  and  in  good  soil,  but  their  ap- 
pearance plainly  showed  starvation.  The  Laurel 
has  usurped  the  place  of  a  hundred  other  things 
that,  planted  under  similar  conditions,  would  look 
infinitely  better.  The  labour  that  is  uselessly 
employed  clipping  down  the  shoots  might  be 
turned  to  grubbing  up  the  Laurels  and  burning 
them.  With  the  planting  season  now  at  hand, 
the  ground  might  be  planted  again  with  some  of 
the  many  beautiful  shrubs.  Take  the  Broom  and 
Furze  families  alone  and  see  what  can  be  done 
with  them  in  the  way  of  clothing  banks  that, 
covered  with  clipped  Laurels,  are  about  as  inte- 
resting as  a  railwaj'  embankment.  The  hardy 
Heaths  are  poorlj'  represented  in  gardens,  yet 
what  more  desirable  than  to  plant  these  in  spread- 
ing masses.  Then  there  are  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can plants,  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Kalmia,  (jaul- 
theria,  &c. ,  to  cover  the  ground  and  give  colour 
from  spring  to  the  commencement  of  winter. — 
Fkhl. 


PROTECTING  CISTI,  &c.,  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Sui'h  beautiful  and  desirable  things  as  Cisti  are, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  far  from 
hardy  enough  to  stand  out  in  the  open  all  the 
winter  in  most  parts  of  England  without  soma 
protection.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  many 
to  take  up  the  plants  and  put  them  into  frames 
or  some  such  glass  shelter,  and  others,  again, 
know  that  to  be  ready  for  the  following  season  a 
young  stock  of  plants  must  be  provided,  in  view 
of  the  almost  certain  loss  of  the  older  specimens. 
There  are,  however,  drawbacks  in  connection  with 
both  these  methods.  In  the  case  of  digging  up 
the  larger  specimens  the  work  is  found  to  be  irk- 
some, and,  however  carefully  potted,  they  may  lose 
their  leaves  and  vigour,  and  the  young  stock,  how- 
ever finely  it  may  have  been  brought  on,  never 
affords  the  amount  of  blossom  that  is  desirable,  or 
that  might  be  had  from  the  older  plants  could  they 
be  safely  wintered  in  siln.  The  re.ady  means  of 
protecting  them  that  I  wish  to  mention  is  the 
placing  round  the  main  stems  and  on  the  surface 
a  handful  of  dry  ripe  Bracken  ;  then  taking  other 
fronds  and  fixing  them  by  means  of  their  stems 
pushed  into  the  ground  all  round  the  plants, 
allowing  the  tops  to  lightlv  cover  the  whole  plant. 
This  may  seem  a  very  simple  protection,   but  I 
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know  it  has  been  repeatedly  effective  in  the  same 
garden  and  in  the  same  year,  where  and  when 
other  :<pecimena  not  similarly  protected  have  been 
blackened  and  killed. 

Similar  heibaceoue  and  shrubby  plants  of  a  de- 
gree of  hardinossjust  bordering  on  the  dangerous, 
such  as  many  of  the  New  Zealand  V^eronicas, 
several  of  the  finer  Origanums,  Parochetus  com- 
munis, several  Salvias,  Fuchsia  procumbens,  the 
silvery  Artemisias,  the  Asiatic  and  African  Rose 
species,  some  of  the  so-called  hardy  Cacti,  Modiola 
geranioides,  Philesia  buxifolia,  one  or  two  Olearias, 
all  the  tall  Lobelias,  and  the  old  double  Siberian 
Larkspur,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  similar  things 
may  all  be  successfully  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
Or,  if  the  plant  is  either  a  very  low-growing  one 
with  exposed  tops,  or  one  that  dies  entirely  down, 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  keep  off  wet,  but  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  may  also  be  relied  on.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  glass,  a  lightly  rolled- 
up  tuft  of  dry  Bracken  placed  over  and  around 
the  plant  will  be  an  additional  security.  The 
protecting  material  should  not  be  so  dense  as  to 
exclude  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  that  these  means  will 
save  really  tender  plants  from  death,  but  I  think 
what  I  have  said  implies  that  they  are  means  to  be 
employed  profitably  in  the  case  of  plants  known  to 
be  not  ([uite  hardy.  The  partial  protection  from 
wet  is  doubtless  a  good  point  to  gain  ;  it  takes 
away  the  severity  of  the  frost  grip,  and  no  doubt 
saves  the  tops  and  roots.  Anyliow,  I  venture 
to  say  that,  owing  to  the  simple  protection 
recommended,  it  may  be  worth  while,  and 
if  once  tried  it  will  be  found  worth  repetition, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Cisti,  in  which  the  leaves 
keep  beautifully  fresh  when  lightly  surrounded  by 
the  Bracken,  the  stems  of  which  (the  Bracken) 
afford  ample  length  and  strength  to  enable  the 
fronds  to  hold  their  position  for  the  whole  winter. 
WoodvUle,  Kirhstall.  J.  Wood. 


SHRUBS  FROM  KEW  AT  THE 

CONFERENCE 

This  exhibit  was  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Not  only  were  the  specimens  excellent  of 
their  kind,  but  they  were  also  displayed  in  an 
admirable  manner.  They  represented  species  and 
varieties  that  are  not  at  all  common — in  fact,  most 
of  them  were  very  rare,  being  seldom  met  with  in 
private  gardens.  Car3a  sulcata  (the  furrow-leaved 
Hickory)  and  C.  microcarpa  (the  small-fruited 
Hickory)  were  both  fine  examples,  the  foliage 
large  and  the  growth  robust.  These  hardy  North 
American  trees  are  well  deserving  of  more  notice, 
particularly  for  planting  in  large  parks  or  open 
spaces.  Of  Oaks  note  should  be  made  of  Quer- 
cus  densifolia,  a  rare  semi-evergreen  Californian 
species  with  distinct-looking  foliage,  and  Q.  rubra 
var.  palustrifolia,  the  finest  form  of  the  red  Oak  of 
America,  with  very  large  foliage,  a  grand  tree  for 
planting  with  the  ultimate  view  of  effect  as  it 
increases  in  size.  Of  the  Dogwoods  there  were 
Cornus  brachypoda  variegata  with  well-defined 
variegation,  a  very  distinct  shrub.  C.  sibirica 
variegata  was  also  shown.  This  form  is  not  hand- 
some when  in  leafage,  but  the  red  tint  upon  the 
shoots  makes  it  attractive  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
C  Gouchaulti  was  represented  by  its  fruit,  the 
pale  blue  berries  of  which  were  quite  unique, 
these  being  borne  in  clusters  close  to  the  stems. 
Brambles  were  represented  by  Rubus  sorbifolius, 
a  distinct  new  species  from  Japan,  having  pale 
golden  fruits,  the  wood  densely  clothed  with  small 
spines  and  the  foliage  finely  divided.  R.  biflorus 
was  also  shown.  This  is  the  Himalayan  white- 
washed Bramble,  and  should  be  noted  for  its  dis- 
tinct appearance.  Of  Roses  there  was  one  distinct- 
looking  climbing  species  from  Japan  called  Rosa 
Wichuriana.  Clematis  brevicaudata,  a  small 
white  species  of  promising  growth,  should  be  an 
acquisition.  The  Vine  was  present  in  Vitis  Coig- 
netia?,  a  Japanese  species  with  roundish  foliage, 
deeply  tinted,  and  in  V.  vinifera  purpurea  with 
foliage  of  an  inteni?iely  deep  purplish-crimson,  a 
fine  plant  for  autumn.     Of  the  Sumachs  there  were 


also  two  kinds  not  in  any  sense  common.  Rhus 
semi-alata  var.  Osbecki,  another  Japanese  intro- 
duction, has  very  striking  and  handsome  leaves, 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  of  even  a  deeper 
tint  had  time  allowed  for  their  full  development 
in  this  respect.  R.  vernicifolia  (Japan)  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  foregoing,  but  <|uite  a  fitting 
companion  plant  to  it,  whilst  both  are  decided  ac- 
quisitions. The  Brooms  were  present  in  Cytisus 
nigricans,  a  singular  European  species  with  dark 
foliage,  and  in  C.  supinus,  with  terminal  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers.  Of  St.  John's  Worts  there  were 
four  varieties,  of  which  Hypericum  Moserianum, 
a  garden  hybrid,  was  shown  by  several  other  ex- 
hibitors ;  it  is  evidently  a  fine  autumn-flowering 
plant.  H.  patulum  (Japan),  a  spreading  variety 
of  tall  growth  and  quite  hardy  ;  H.  oblongifolium, 
a  very  old  dwarf  species  from  Nepaul,  but  scarcely 
hardy  ;and  H.  nepalense,  another  distinct  looking 
plant,  were  also  included.  Ligustrum  Quihoui,  a 
Chinese  form  of  Privet,  was  shown  as  flowering 
examples,  with  long  loose  panicles  of  bloom,  use- 
ful and  showy  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  air. 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis  was  both  singular  and  in- 
teresting ;  in  growth  it  is  flat,  and  it  should  hence 
prove  a  capital  wall  plant,  being  of  dense  growth, 
with  foliage  of  a  dark  lustrous  green  and  well 
clothed  with  berries  of  small  size,  but  deep  scarlet 
in  colour.  Indigofera  Gerardiana,  with  profuse 
clusters  of  rosy  pink  Pea-shaped  blossoms,  is  a 
promising  plant  for  a  sheltered  position,  it  is  re- 
putedly the  hardiest  of  the  genus.  Viburnum 
moUe,  having  purplish  blue  berries,  was  singularly 
striking,  quite  in  contrast  to  those  of  X.  Opulus. 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  of  which  a  large  branch 
was  shown,  is  seldom  seen  in  finer  condition,  be- 
ing densely  covered  with  fruit  of  a  pale  orange 
shade.  Desmodium  penduLi'florum,  a  very  light 
and  graceful  looking  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  pur- 
plish rose  shade  and  freely  produced,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  its  genus.  Amorpha  canescens,  a  singular 
looking  plant  from  North  America  ;  Ptelea  trifo- 
liata  in  fruit,  which  resembles  the  Hop,  and  Ulex 
(Jalli,  of  which  flowers  were  staged,  were  also 
noticeable.  This  exhibit  was  a  most  suggestive 
one  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  noteworthy 
novelties  to  add  to  their  collections.  H.  (i. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — TBEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


CupresauB  Lawsoniana  vara.  AHumi  and 

Fraseri. — Of  the  two,  Fraseri  struck  me  as  the  better 
kind,  beios  of  dwarfer  liabit  and  suiJused  with  a  dis- 
tinct shade  of  glaucous  green.  AUumi  is  of  taller 
growth,  being  more  vigorous  and  spreading,  and  is, 
when  seen  with  other  forms,  quite  different  in  every 
way.  The  sportive  tendency  in  Lawson's  Cypress  is 
very  marked. — J.  H. 

Ligustrum  japonicum  macrophyUum  (the 
large-leaved  Japanese  Privet)  is  a  distinct-looking 
plant  with  large  dark  green  lustrous  foliage.  As 
growing  in  the  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  it  is  of  a 
somewhat  dwarf  and  spreading  gi'owth,  as  such  being 
admirably  suited  for  massing  where  height  is  uot 
needed.  Thus  treated  it  would  to  all  appearance  soon 
cover  a  large  space  of  ground. 

Magnolia  hypoleuca. — This  very  robust-grow- 
ing species  of  only  recent  introduction  will  fully  main- 
tain its  character  as  a  tree-like  plant.  The  growth  it 
has  made  at  Coombe  Wood  this  season  is  most  satis- 
factory. I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  will  thrive 
well  if  planted  out  in  a  moist  spot.  This  I  intend  to 
do  this  autumn  to  thoroughly  test  its  value  in  this 
way. — H. 

Azalea  rosseflora  (sjn.,  A.  balsama^flora  or  A. 
RoUissoni). — As  u  miniature  specimen  this  Azalea  is 
perfection  when  in  flower,  lasting  in  good  condition 
longer  than  nearly  any  other  kind.  For  its  size  it 
produces  unusually  large  flowers,  and  that  quite 
freely.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  plant 
is  hardy,  even  in  Scotland.  For  planting  in  moist 
places  on  rockwork  it  would  be  admirably  suited,  but 
ought  not  to  be  shaded. 

Aralia  spinosa. — Anyone  in  search  of  a  hand- 
some line-foliaged  plant  with  large  finely-cut  or 
laeiniated  foliage  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  this.  It 
is  hardy  in  fairly  sheltered  situations,  where  it  will 
grow  sutticiently  high  (6  feet  or  more)  to  produce  a 
good  effect,     iicin^  a  North  American  species  should 


he  sntticient  inducement  for  anyone  to  plant  it.  It  is 
a  deciJunus  species  and  i.H  known  reputedly  as  the 
Angelica  Tree.  A  group  r.f  the  various  Aralias,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  should  be  effective. 
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PLATE  989. 

RICHARDIAS. 

(with    a    COLOrKEI)    PLATE    OF    R.    (cALLA) 
El.LIOTTIANA.*) 

The  genus  Richardia  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  within  the  last  four  yeans  by 
the  flowering  under  cultivation  of  (.everal  new 
and  beautiful  species,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  jniblished  Iierewith.  A.s 
there  is  a  little  confusion  in  the  names  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  newer  sorts,  I  propose 
ill  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  genus  as  a  whole. 

First,  however,  we  must  come  to  some  de- 
cision with  regard  to  their  generic  title.  They 
are  certainly  not  Callas,  the  only  true  Calla 
being  the  Bog  Arum  of  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  which  is  cultivated  in 
pond.s,  itc,  in  this  country,  and  wliich  is  the 
0.  palustris  of  Linmcus.  The  name  Calla 
ivthiopica  is  also  a  Linnean  name,  but  in  1818 
Kunth,  a  German  botanist,  founded  upon  it  the 
genus  Richardia,  in  compliment  to  a  contem- 
porary French  botanist,  Richard.  This  name 
has  been  accepted  by  botanists  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  althougli  it  has  not 
yet  become  generally  accepted  in  horticulture. 
Another  name,  a  fearful  one,  viz. ,  Zantedes- 
chia,  has  been  proposed  for  these  plants,  but  as 
Richardia  was  accepted  by  the  Hookers,  Ben 
tham,  Schott,  and  N.  E.  Brown,  we  may 
reasonably  claim  to  keep  to  it. 

The  genus  consists  now  of  eight  species. 
They  all  have  a  perennial  tuberous  root-stock, 
not  unlike  that  of  C'aladium,  from  which  spring 
the  annual  leaves  and  scapes,  the  former  with 
folding  stalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  stem,  bear- 
ing sagittate  leaves,  the  latter  erect,  stout,  and 
bearing  a  large  spathe.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
difference  between  R.  fethiopica  and  the  others, 
the  former  having  a  rhizome  and  never  naturally 
dying  down. 

R.  .KTiiiopif'A  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  S.  Africa  in  1687.  It  is  emphatically  a  Cape 
plant,  and  is  not  found  within  10(10  miles  or  so  of 
the  Nile,  although  it  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Lily  of  the  Nile.  It  was  among  the  plants  grown 
by  Philip  Miller  in  the  old  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea  in  1731.  In  some  parts  of  this  country, 
for  instance,  Cornwall,  it  has  become  naturalised, 
co\'ering  large  areas  of  shallow  water,  spreading 
and  flowering  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  the 
ditches  and  swamps  of  the  Cape.  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  size  of  its  spathes.  I  have  seen 
them  10  inches  long,  and  I  am  told  that  larger 
even  than  this  have  been  grown  by  cultivators 
who  cut  off  most  of  the  leaf-blades  when  the 
spathes  were  developing.  The  variety  called 
Little  Gem  is  a  pigmy  form,  the  height,  size  of 
leaf  and  spathe  being  very  small.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  liberal  cultivation  tends  to  destroj-  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  variety.  There  are 
several  other  named  varieties. 

R.  .\LB0-M.'icrL.\TA  was  introduced  from  Natal 
in  ISS'J  b}-  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  but  it  has 
never  become  a  popular  garden  plant.  It  has 
sagittate  leaves,  the  basal  lobes  long  and  ear-like, 
much  thinner  in  texture  than  in  R.  a?thiopica, 
green,  and  marked  with  irregular  grey-white 
translucent  spots  and  blotches.  The  spathe  is 
about  5  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  dull  creamy 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Earon  .Sclirceder's 
garden  at  The  Dell.  Eghfim,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithe- 
graphed  and  printed  by  GuUlaume  Severejns. 
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3'ellow,  with  a  blotch  of  crimson  at  the  base.  It 
is  folded  for  nearly  its  full  length  and  hides  the 
yellow  spadix.  Except  in  botanical  collections, 
it  is  not  worth  growing. 

R.  HASTATA  was  introduced  from  Natal  in  18.JT 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  received  it  as 
"a  yellow  Calla,  which,  from  its  smallness  ami 
beauty  and  being  also  hardy,  will  be  much  prized.' 
It  is  not  hardy,  and  the  colour  of  its  spathes  is 
dull  pale  yellow,  with  a  blotch  of  crimson  at  the 
base  inside.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  broader 
than  in  R.  albo-maculata,  thicker  and  dull  green 
in  colour,  not  spotted,  and  the  leaf-stalk  bears  a 
few  short,  soft  hairs  about  the  lower  part.  The 
spathe  is  broad  at  the  base,  more  cup-like  than 
trumpet-shaped,  and  the  tail-like  tip  is  short  and 
erect.  I  have  never  seen  this  plant  with  spathes 
of  so  rich  a  yellow  colour  as  shown  in  The  Gar- 
den, Vol.  .\VIII.,  p.  596  (1880).  This  species 
was  re-introduced  two  years  ago  and  distributed 
under  the  name  of  Vride  of  the  Congo.  It  was 
afterwards  named  R.  Lutwychei  bj'  -Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown,  who  at  first  thought  it  distinct  from  R. 
hastata.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
2)lant  did  re.ally  come  from  the  region  of 
the  Congo.  The  account  given  in  The  Gar- 
den, 1892,  .XLIl.  (p.  558),  is,  after  all,  only 
an  auction-room  story.  Who  was  the  col- 
lector? I  believe  that  the  plant  distributed 
in  1892  by  M.  Deleuil  under  the  name  of  R. 
aurita  and  said  to  be  of  garden  origin  is 
merely  a  form  of  this  species,  though  said 
to  be  the  result  of  crossing  R.  hastata  with 
R.  albo-maculata. 

R.  MELAXOLEUCA  was  introduced  from  Natal 
by  Mr.  W.  Bull  in  18(iS.  It  is  easily  recog- 
ni8e<l  by  its  broad,  cordate,  succulent  leaves 
and  the  presence  of  scattered  setiferous  hairs 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  red-tinted  petioles. 
The  leaf-blade  is  from  G  inches  to  1  foot  in 
length,  dark  green,  sometimes  with  a  few 
oblong,  semi-transparent  white  spots  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  nerves.  The  siiathe 
is  about  3  inches  long  and  broad,  not  folded 
and  trumpet-shaped  as  in  the  others,  bub 
open  to  the  base  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
spadix  is  exposed.  The  colour  of  the  spithe 
is  dull  straw-yellow  and  there  is  a  large 
vinous-purple  blotch  at  the  base. 

R.  Rehmanni. — This  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced from  Xatal  as  the  pink-flonered  Calla, 
and  although  we  have  it  on  the  most  trust- 
worthy authority  that  its  spathes  are  wholly 
of  a  purple-rose  colour  in  Natal,  all  the  plants 
Howered  in  Europe  have  had  white  spathes 
faintly  flushed  with  rose.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed in  188.3  by  Dr.  Engler  and  first 
flowered  in  1S88  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
'iardens.  It  was  introduced  again  and 
flowered  by  Messrs.  Krelage  at  Haarlem  in 
1893,  who  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  R. 
De  Waal.  In  December  last  year  Mr. 
Medley  Wood,  curator  of  the  Natal  Botanic 
Gardens,  sent  to  Kew  tubers  of  plants  which 
had  flowered  with  him,  and  of  which  he  had 
made  the  coloured  drawing  which  accompanied 
the  tubers.  This  picture  re[iresented  a  flower 
of  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  dwarf 
R.  a;thiopica,  viz.,  i  inches  long,  erect,  trumpst- 
shaped,  with  a  tail-like  tipan  inch  long,  the  whole 
coloured  dull  rose  outside,  rose-purple  inside,  with 
a  blotch  of  dark  crimson  at  the  ba=e,  seen  only 
inside.  One  of  the  Kew  plants  flowered  this 
year,  and,  ]irei/i.^3ly  as  at  Cambridge  and  H.aar- 
lem,  the  sjiathe  was  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  on 
the  margin  onlj'.  Apparently  some  condition 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  colour  is 
wanting  in  Europe,  and  probably  this  condition  is 
bright  sunshine.  R.  Rehmanni  differs  from  all 
other  species  in  having  lanceolate,  not  sagittate, 
leaf-blades.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  with  pos- 
sibilities behind  it  in  the  propensity  to  produce 
rose-coloured  flowers  under  certain  conditions. 

R.  Eli.iottiana. — This  is  one  of  two  beautiful 
yellow-spathed  species  which  have  lately  caused 
some  excitement  in  the  horticultural  world.  They 
are  almost  ag  fine  in  stature,  substance,  size  and 


form  of  s  lathe  as  the  best  varieties  of  R.  ;i;thio- 
pica,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  spathe  i^  of  a  rich, 
clear  lustrous  yellow,  very  different  from  the 
yellow  of  the  older  species.  11.  Ellioltiana  was 
mtroduced  by  Captain  Elliott,  of  Farnborough 
Park,  Hamp.-hire,  who  raided  it  from  seeds  given 
to  him  in  18SG  as  those  of  a  red  Arum.  Only  one 
plant  was  raised,  and  it  flowered  in  1889,  though 
it  was  not  exhibiied  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it 
caused  a  sensation.  It  ripened  seeds,  Irom  which 
plants  were  laised,  which  flowered  and  proved 
identical  with  the  parent.  This  fact  is  note- 
worthy, as  some  have  suggested  that  R.  EUiott- 
iana  is  of  hybrid  origin.  Every  year  since  its  first 
appearance  it  has  improved  ni  the  size  of  its 
spathe  .and  depth  of  colour,  this  year  some 
plants  of  it  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  being  mag- 
nificent. It  differs  from  R.  Pentlandi  in  having 
the  leaves  spotted  as  in  R.  albo-maculata.  The 
tuber  is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  Caladium, 
the  growth  is  annual,  the  leaves  are  as  large  as 
those  of    R.    ;vthiopica,   with    mottled    petioles, 


Richardia  wthiopica  with   double  fpathe. 

and  the  blade  is  marked  with  a  few  grej'-white 
translucent  s])Ots.  The  tuber  is  very  proliferous, 
and  every  tubercle,  if  removed  and  potted  on,  will 
grow  into  flowering  size  in  two  years.  The 
spathe  is  yolk-of-egg  colour,  clear  and  beautiful 
for  about  a  fortnight,  becoming  greenish  with 
age. 

R.  Pentlandi. — This  is  another  new  species 
which  was  first  shown  in  flower  by  Mr.  R.  Whyte, 
Pentland  House,  Lee,  in  June,  1892,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Whyte  that  he  did  not  im- 
port the  plant,  but  a  friend  gave  him  in  189IJ 
six  tubeiv,  among  which  he  suspected  there 
was  a  yellow-flowered  Calla.  The  first  two  that 
flowered  were  R.  :ethiopica  simjilj',  but  the  third 
was  the  plant  shown  in  1892  .and  named  R. 
Pentlandi  by  Mr.  Whyto.  This  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  R.  Elliottiana.  Some  say  it  is  more 
beautiful.  It  has  the  same  sturdy  habit,  but 
differs  from  the  latter  in  having  thicker,  larger, 
dark  green  leaves  without  si)ots,  the  petioles 
mottled  with  dull  red,  and  the  spathe,  which  is 
as    large    as    that    of    R.    a^thiopica,    is    bright 


golden  yellow  with  a  small  blotch  of  crimson  at 
the  base.  This  plant  also  dies  down  every  year, 
and  its  Caladium-like  tuber  is  very  prolific.  Mr. 
Whyte  did  not  know  the  origin  of  his  plants,  but 
in  May,  1892,  Mr.  E.  E.  Galpin,  F.L.S.,  then  re- 
siding in  Birb3rtoa,  S.  Africa,  paid  a  visit  to 
Kew  and  brought  with  him  six  tubers  of  a  yellow- 
flowered  Richardia  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Transvaal,  who  ob- 
tained them  from  an  artilleryman,  who  got  them 
from  a  Basuto  chief  while  oii  active  service.  One 
of  these  flowered  at  Kew  in  May  last,  and  was 
identical  with  R.  Pentlandi  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Whyte.  Richardia  macrocarpa  is  the  eighth 
species.  Rich.ardia  Elliottiana  and  R.  Pent- 
landi do  better  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  even  a 
stove  whilst  in  active  growth  than  they  do  when 
kept  in  an  ordinaty  greenhouse  temperature.  In 
summer  of  course  any  house  or  frame  is  warm 
enough,  but  at  other  times  it  is  best  to  kee]>  them 
warm.  Whilst  at  rest,  say  from  October  to 
February,  they  do  not  require  much  water,  but 
the  soil  containing  the  tubers  should  never  b3 
allowed  to  get  dry. 

Both  these  species  are  so  proliferous  at  the 
root-stock,  that  they  are  sure  to  become  commi^m 
in  gardens  in  a  few  years.  They  also  ripen 
seeds  freely.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — Where  any  more  outside  borders  have  to 
be  re-made  or  the  roots  lifted  and  laid  in  near  the 
surface,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present 
exceptional  weather  to  bring  all  such  work  to  a 
close.  Any  extra  effort  in  this  respect  will  be 
well  repaid,  as  the  soil,  if  wheeled  in  in  a  semi- 
dry  state  and  duly  shielded  by  a  thick  mulch  of 
dry  leaves,  the  same  being  afterwards  thatched  or 
covered  with  wooden  shutters,  affords  the  roots 
the  best  possible  chance  of  an  early  or  speedy  ac- 
tion next  spring.  Of  course,  where  the  borders 
are  entirely  inside,  root-lifting  may  be  performed 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  always  provided 
the  fresh  turf  which  is  to  be  added  can  be  used  in 
a  fairly  dry  state.  Very  late  Haraburghs  in  out- 
side borders,  and  which  are  not  started  till  April, 
and  then  naturally,  may  sometimes  have  their 
roots  lifted  during  that  month,  as  longer  days, 
coupled  with  sun  and  wind,  favour  the  thorough 
drying  of  the  new  loam  even  if  it  has  then  to  be 
out  from  the  field.  All  vineries  now  at  rest  must 
be  freely  ventilated  day  and  night,  and  even 
where  the  foliage  still  clings  to  the  laterals  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  be  beneficial.  All  leaves 
should  be  gathered  up  as  soon  as  they  fall,  espe- 
cially in  houses  that  were  affected  with  spider,  or 
the  probability  is  that  in  spite  of  rigid  winter 
dressings  a  fresh  colony  of  the  pest  will  appear 
directly  the  foliage  e.xpands  in  spring.  Giving  or 
withholding  water  must  be  regulated  entirely  by 
circumstances.  Borders  of  ordinary  depth  which 
were  moistened  and  mulched  as  soon  as  the  fruits 
commenced  to  colour  will  be  safe  until  the  return  of 
spring,  but  those  elevated  and  shallow  containing 
the  numerous  roots  of  old  Vines  should  be  watered 
now  and  again  in  the  middle  of  .January.  If, 
owing  to  dampness  in  the  atmosphere,  artificial 
heat  has  to  be  employed  in  the  Grape  room,  va- 
rieties most  liable  to  shrivelling  must  be  kept 
furthest  from  the  hot-water  pipes  and  as  much  air 
as  practicable  be  admitted. 

YouNii  Peach  trees.  —  Where  these  were 
planted  last  autumn  or  winter  and  growth  isfound 
to  be  gross  and  immature,  the  best  and  indeed  the 
onl}'  way  of  checking  this  is  to  lift  the  roots,  cut- 
ting hard  back  any  that  are  unduly  strong  and 
relaying  in  firm  soil  all  the  fibrous  ones.  Where 
scale  exists  the  leaves  should  be  collected  as  shed 
and  burnt,  while  the  trees  after  being  first  freed 
from  tlie  trellis  should  be  freely  syringed  in  all 
directions  with  water  in  which  petroleum  has  been 
mi.\ed — one  wineglassful  and  a  half  to  3  gallons 
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of  warm,  soapy  Foft  water,  one  man  keeping  it 
well  mixed  by  the  free  use  of  the  gyringe,  while  a 
second  distributes  it  over  the  trees.  This  may  be 
followed  later  on  by  the  orthodox  dressing  of 
Gishurst. 

Fius  ON  WALLS.— Where  value  is  set  upon  out- 
door Figs,  the  trees  should  now  have  all  their 
loose,  long  shoots  secured  near  the  wall  in  order 
that  on  the  first  approach  of  sharp  frost  protec- 
tion may  be  given  in  the  sha|)e  of  straw,  or,  better 
still,  dry  Bracken.  A  good  thickness  of  the  same 
material  or  dry  leaves  placed  over  the  roots  where 
these  are  near  the  surface  will  likewise  be  advis- 
able. 

Esr.VLiERS.— Apples  on  the  Paradise  and  Pears 
on  the  Quince  in  the  espalier  form  need  at  least 
biennial  attention  in  the  matter  of  surfacing,  as 
the  roots  of  healthy  trees  frequently  work  them- 
selves clean  out  of  the  ground.  Any  stale  soil 
should  be  removed  with  a  rake  and  replaced  with 
sweet  loam  mixed  with  road  scrapings,  and  in  the 
case  of  free-bearing  trees  a  little  manure  may  also 
be  added.  Old  trees  whose  roots  have  gone  down 
beyond  reach  of  sun  and  air,  resulting  in  cracked 
and  inferior  fruit,  may  be  brought  into  a  satis- 
factory state  by  raising  the  roots  and  relaying  in, 
if  possible,  new  soil.  The  spurs  also  must  be 
reduced  in  numbers  and  the  bark,  if  green  or 
Lichen-covered,  syringed  or  brushed  over  with 
fresh  slaked  lime.  Following  all  this,  3  inches  of 
leaves  or  short  litter  must  be  spread  over  the 
region  of  the  roots  to  protect  from  snow  and  frost. 
Where,  however,  canker  or  actual  decay  has  com- 
menced, the  trees  had  better  be  rooted  out  and 
young  health}'  ones  planted. 

MEDL.-iRS.— In  all  districts  these  will  now  be  in 
a  fit  state  for  gathering.  They  should  be  picked 
on  a  fine  day,  conveyed  to  the  fruit  room  and 
placed  singly  upon  shelves.  An  old,  but  good 
practice  is  to  dip  the  stalks  in  common  salt,  with 
a  view  to  stop  the  inroads  of  a  destructive  fungus, 
which  generally  begins  at  that  point  and  quickly 
ruins  the  whole  fruit.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  fruit  on  str.aw  or  hay,  as  it  encourages 
mould  and  often  spoils  its  flavour.  It  will  be  tit 
for  use  in  a  fortnight  after  gathering,  but  with 
care  may  be  kept  for  six  weeks. 

GoasEBERRiEs  AND  CcKKAXTS. — The  present 
being  a  capital  time  for  removing  bush  fruit,  the 
ground,  if  not  already  in  readiness,  must  now  be 
prepared.  It  being  almost  impossible  to  give 
these  subjects  too  rich  a  larder,  fairly  deep  trench- 
ing, abundance  of  good  manure  and  a  firm  bottom 
are  the  main  features  to  be  considered.  TreSs  two 
years  old  from  the  cutting,  and  which  have  been 
once  transplanted,  are  the  best.  In  the  absence 
of  showers  the  branches  must  be  dewed  over  and 
afterwards  dressed  with  fresh  slaked  lime  and 
wood  ashes,  in  equal  parts,  or  every  bud  may  be 
picked  out  by  the  sparrows.  J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


General  work.  — Celery  will  claim  notice  first. 
In  previous  notes  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  letting  the  late  lot  remain  as  long 
as  possible  before  finally  earthing  up,  but  this 
will  not  apply  now,  as  with  a  soft  growth  the 
])lants  if  at  all"  blanched  are  soon  injured  by  frost. 
Even  the  late  spring  lot  should  now  get  more  soil. 
I  would  advise  a  greater  thickness  of  soil  each  side 
of  the  plants  in  preference  to  earthing  up  too  high. 
In  earthing  up  use  .soil  freely,  giving  a  good  slope 
to  throw  ofl'  heavy  rains.  The  supply  to  the 
kitchen  should  now  be  as  varied  as  possible. 
Cauliflowers  are  plentiful,  and  good  ground  will 
this  autumn  be  occupied  later  than  usual.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  remove  fully-grown  crops,  laying 
them  in  the  soil  till  required  for  use,  thus  getting 
the  ground  into  condition  for  other  crops.  It  is 
out  of  the  <iuestion  to  have  much  land  empty 
where  space  is  limited,  and  therefore  it  is  esser' .'  - 
to  thoroughly  work  any  portion  when  ck  easily 
the  crop.  Stores  of  all  kinds  will  neo-'^nes  with 
examination.  All  decaying  foliage  ame  plainly 
cleared  from  such  plants  as  Bnch  row,  only  a 
Savoys,  or  other  green  crops.       can  make  a  mis- 


A,spara(;us  beds. — The  tops  will  have  been 
cleared  ere  this.  The  beds  in  many  places  are 
given  a  thick  coating  of  decayed  manure.  Much 
depends  upon  the  .«oil,  the  situation  of  the  beds 
and  the  state  of  the  plants.  In  light,  sandy  soils 
on  gravel  manuring  may  benefit,  but  even  then  a 
light  coating  in  many  cases  would  be  better  than 
too  much,  as  with  heavy  rainfall  much  of  the 
value  of  the  manure  is  wasted.  Feeding  would 
be  better  done  in  the  growing  season  from  June 
till  September,  giving  surface-dressings  of  a  good 
fertiliser  whilst  taking  the  crop.  I  do  not  like 
raised  beds  in  light  soils,  but  am  powerless  here, 
as  on  the  level  the  beds  get  flooded,  .and  this  is 
not  at  all  good  for  the  plants  just  when  starting 
into  growth.  On  heavy  clay  soils  manure  on  the 
surface  tends  to  cause  decay,  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  best  to  leave  the  beds  after  cleaning  till  spring. 
I  have  thrown  up  the  finely  pulverised  soil  from  tlie 
alleys,  making  it  light  and  as  smooth  as  possible, 
but" beds  not  treated  thus  have  produced  as  fine 
growths  and  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  spring.  The 
practice  of  placing  a  line  along  the  sides  of  the 
bed  and  cutting  down  the  soil  1  do  not 
advise,  as  many  roots  are  injured.  I  fill  up  the 
alleys  between  the  beds  with  any  old  material, 
such  as  old  Cucumber  beds  or  Vine  borders,  and 
thus  encounage  new  sur.'ace  roots.  I  consider 
this  an  excellent  plan,  as  the  new  soil  is  a  mass 
of  roots  the  following  season.  Many  are  com- 
pelled to  crop  the  alleys  w  hen  these  are  a  g;ood 
width,  and  this  new  material  provides  more  food 
and  the  beds  sutler  less  in  dry  seasons.  If  manure 
is  placed  on  the  beds  I  would  advise  removal  of 
the  top  surface  soil,  placing  this  in  the  alleys  so 
as  to  have  it  for  covering  the  manure  after- 
wards. New  beds  do  not  require  manure,  as  it 
causes  the  decay  of  the  small  crowns.  Beds  for 
forcing  are  best  left  till  required,  but  if  there  is 
severe  weather,  short  litter  may  be  used  so  as  to 
be  able  to  lift  at  any  time.  It  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  the  roots  so  as  to  get  the  ground  for  other 
purposes  they  should  be  laid  in  in  the  soil  and 
kept  moist  till  required  to  force,  using  short  litter 
over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  crowns  drying. 
Seedlings  raised  this  spring  to  form  permanent 
beds  are  benefited  by  a  light  dressing  of  soil  or 
spent  Mushroom  manure. 

Autumn  Cabbages. — The  supply  is  plentiful  this 
season,  but  for  quality  few  varieties  are  equal  to 
the  liosette  Colewort.  I  have  found  the  St.  Johns 
Day  and  Christmas  Drumhead  of  great  service  in 
autumn.  Those  kinds  where  grown  should  be  re- 
served for  later  use,  using  the  more  tender  Cole- 
worts  for  early  autumn  supplies.  Should  there 
be  any  stock  plants  of  the  Hardy  Green  Colewort 
left,  these  planted  rather  closely  often  come  in 
useful  early  next  April  at  a  time  Cabbage  is  none 
too  plentitul.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  just  coining 
in.  This  variety  is  grown  much  less  than  it  de- 
serves, as  in  my  opinion  at  this  season  it  is  one  of 
our  most  useful  autumn  vegetables.  I  always  sow 
it  for  November  use  and  later,  and  the  heads  cut 
now  are  of  a  mild  flavour  and  much  esteemed.  By 
making  two  sowings  there  is  a  succession  from 
now  till  February.  This  variety  well  repays 
protection  in  severe  weather,  lifting  with  a  ball 
and  storing  in  a  cold  house.  Ground  cleared  of 
the  autumn  Cabbages  can  now  be  prepared  for 
other  crops,  as  at  this  late  season  there  is  no  gain 
in  leaving  the  stumps  for  sprouts,  as  they  will 
make  little  progress  till  spring. 

Si-RiNc  Cabb-iges. — The  plants  at  this  date  look 
too  well,  as  owing  to  the  mild  weather  and  much 
rain  growth  is  soft.  Such  growth  will  be  much 
injured  in  a  few  weeks'  time  by  severe  frost.  To 
prevent  the  earliest  planted  quarter  from  hearting 
or  turning  in  now  instead  of  next  March  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  a  check  b-  '-'  '  "  "'  ,  ii,„(.  ',  ,„ 
,  ,  HM  1  1  ..I,  uureless  roots  tnat  aie 
fork.      Inis  h*-"-^'       ^     '  c    „     + 

growt*-  "L  rather  a  compact  mass  of  root- 
?..v;s,  and  which  only  build  up  and  sustain  a 
sturdy,  productive  habit  of  top  growth.  When 
moderately  large  holes  are  dug  for  the  roots  of 
the  trees  it  is  a  dirticult  matter  to  determine  the 
ordinary  ground  level,  and  very  often  the  tree's 
collars  lire  sunk  too  deep  accordingly.  My  w^ay 
out  of  tliis  dilemma  is  a  simple  one.     Standards 


and  where  large  quantities  of  this  vegetable  are 
recjuired  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  another  quarter 
should  the  weather  continue  mild. 

S.vlads. — These  will  become  more  valuable  as 
the  season  advances,  and  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  material  at  this  date,  means  should  be  taken 
to  prolong  the  supply  as  long  as  possible.  Lettuces 
are  the  first  to  sufler,  especially  if  at  all  blanched. 
Many  shifts  may  be  made  to  preserve  the  plants, 
such  as  lifting  or  protecting  in  their  growing 
quarters.  On  the  whole  lifting  is  the  best.  I 
have  laid  in  the  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and  placed  sticks  and  mats  at  niglit  in  front  of 
them.  In  lifting  get  as  good  a  ball  as  possible, 
as  if  the  plants  droop  or  the  leaves  shrivel  in 
lifting,  they  rarely  recover  again  at  this  late 
season.  When  covered  in  their  growing  C|uarters 
they  frequently  damp  badly  in  wet  weather  un- 
less care  is  taken.  Such  places  as  cool  Peach  cases 
are  invaluable  for  protecting  salads.  Plants  that 
were  placed  in  frames  for  supplies  early  in  the 
year  will  now  require  more  care,  freely  airing  in 
suitable  weather,  and  if  troubled  with  slugs,  use 
soot  and  lime  freely,  with  liberal  dressings  of  dry 
wood  ashes  to  prevent  mildew.  Birds  are  very 
fond  of  Lettuces  when  other  food  is  scarce, 
and  soon  destroy  a  number  of  plants  if  not  looked 
after.  The  plants  in  the  open  in  seed  beds  also 
require  care  to  ward  oti'  slugs  and  birds.  These 
plants  will  be  invaluable  for  spring  consumption, 
and  be  weeks  in  advance  of  those  sown  in  the 
spring  in  heat.  By  using  dry  wood  ashes  mixed 
with  soot  or  lime,  the  plants  will  be  freed  from 
insect  or  animal  pests.  Endive  will  now  be 
useful.  The  same  remarks  as  to  lifting  apply 
to  this,  but  the  ball  of  roots  should  never  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  when  housed,  and  in 
watering  in  dull  weather  do  not  wet  the  leaves. 
One  thorough  soaking  after  lifting  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  roots  will  last  some  time.  Large 
plants  of  the  Batavian  variety  may  be  blanched 
in  the  open  by  covering  with  pots  or  boxes. 
Chicory  may  now  be  had  by  forcing  in  a  dark, 
warm  place.  Dandelion  is  equally  useful.  Mus- 
tard and  Cress  should  be  sown  every  ten  days  in 
a  warm  house,  and  when  the  seed  has  germinated 
be  placed  near  the  light.  (_i.  Wythes. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

FRUIT  PACKING. 

"Y.  A.  H."  (page  387)  is  right  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  slovenly  way  in  which  many 
growers  market  their  fruit,  especially  Apples 
and  Pears.  I  was  glad  to  hear  both  Jlr.  Monro 
and  Mr.  A.  Weir,  in  the  papers  which  they  read 
at  the  <  'rystal  Palace  show,  strongly  advocate 
the  packing  of  Apples  in  boxes  which  can  be 
given  away  with  the  fruit  rather  than  in  the 
hampers  now  in  vogue.  Mr.  Weir  found  from 
experience  that  with  even  so  small  a  qtiautity 
as  5  lbs.  weight  of  Apples  (these  being,  however, 
high-class  dessert  fruit)  it  paid  him  to  give  away 
a  hinged  box.  A  sine  qua  non  is  that  the  box 
must  be  cheap  and  light,  as  well  as  durable 
enough  to  hold  together  till  the  contents  are 
marketed  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Strange  to 
say,  there  was  not  a  single  entry  for  Mr.  Weir's 
prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  this  clearly  evidencing 
the  apathy  that  exists  as  regards  the  better 
packing  of  Apples.  The  prize  was  for  "  a  bushel 
and  a  half-bushel  of  a  dessert  Apple  packed  for 
market  in  as  many  packages  as  may  be  con- 
-Jdprprl  desirable."  At  Exeter,  lately,  Mr.  Weir 

AppiJ  i»l""me  prize,  and  as  he  has  been  edu- 
.\pple  yearly  beaioV-^'irhood  for  some  time  past, 
tliould  be  ^rown.  It  is  a  „  -  i,;^.jj  ^^gj.^  fairly  com- 
selling  readily.  The  skm  is  tiru..  :.,..^  j,^^^.  -^  ^^^ 
i,'n(nl  traveller. — i..  Jsl.  -•  , 

Plum  Pond's  Seedling.— Tliia  must  be  .     ^,J^ 
as  one  of  the  best  liitohen  hiums,  especially  if  it  be 
grown  against  a  wall.     One  with  an  eastm-n  exposure 
is  perliapj  the  best,  not  only  for  this  variety,  but  foe 
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I  understand,  intended  to  be  returned  and  not 
to  be  given  with  the  fruit,  wliich  system  is,  I 
feel  sure,  a  mistaken  one. 

Mr.  Weir's  specimen  boxes  of  dessert  fruit, 
packed  for  market,  to  which  exhibit  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded,  were  good  object- 
lessons  of  how  to  pack  small  quantities  of  choice 
Apples,  and  were  in  tastef  ulness  superior  to  any 
of  the  boxes  of  Pears  and  Peaches  in  the  pack- 
ing competition,  which,  so  tar  as  attractiveness 
went,  were  disappointing.  The  third  prize  box  of 
Peaches  and  the  second  prize  box  of  Pears  were 
apparently  the  only  two  exhibits  that  were 
intended  to  possess  that  qualification,  but  the 
Peaches,  which  were  packed  in  white  cotton 
wool,  were  over-ripe,  and  the  Pears  suffered  by 
reason  of  coarse  wood  wool  intervening  between 
the  fruit  and  the  tissue  paper  in  which  they 
were  wrapped.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  this  general  non-attractiveness  may  have 
been  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wording  of 
the  schedule,  in  which  it  was  not  specified  that 
the  fruit  should  be  packed  with  a  view  to  being 
displayed  in  the  boxes,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  majority  of  the  packers  thought  that  all  they 
had  to  aim  at  was  to  get  twenty-four  Peaches  or 
Pears,  as  the  case  may  be,  up  to  the  .show  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  If  this  was  so,  I  should 
suggest  that  another  year  the  wording  be  altered. 
I  believe  that  in  shops  the  boxes  are  always 
unpacked  before  the  fruit  is  sold,  but  that  com- 
mission agents  sell  without  breaking  bulk,  and 
in  the  latter  case  attractiveness  must  be  a  con- 
sideration. As  "  Grower "  (p.  305)  remarks, 
fine  wood  wool  as  a  packing  material  is  hard  to 
beat,  and  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  paper  shav- 
ings, which  material  is,  however,  largely  used 
row  both  on  the  Continent  and  at  home. 
Packers  sliould  also  note  his  remarks  as  to  the 
common  faults  of  using  unnecessarily  large 
boxes  and  nailing  the  lids.  S.  VV.  F. 


Apples  The  Q,ueen  and  Gascoigne's  Seed- 
ling.— I  have  not  tried  these  Apples  in  espalier 
form,  but  I  have  them  both  growing  as  bushes, 
the  former  in  quantity,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
either  bears  in  a  young  state.  Both  grow  vigor- 
ously, the  latter  especially,  even  with  annual 
root-pruning.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  required 
with  Gascoigne's  Seedling  to  get  it  early  into  a 
fruiting  state  is  to  allow  it  unlimited  room  for  tlie 
extension  of  its  branches,  so  as  to  somewhat 
exhaust  its  superfluous  growth.  When  seen  as  at 
Barham  Court,  no  Apple  can  vie  with  it  in  point 
of  colour.  It  is  truly  named  Scarlet,  for  such  it 
is.  It  will  eventually,  I  think,  become  a  fine 
market  variety.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  The 
Queen,  the  fruit  being  too  flat  to  ever  become 
popular,  while  the  colour  is  against  it  in  the  mar- 
ket.—E.  M. 

Melons  and  flavour. — Few  fruits  are  so  de- 
ceptive as  Melons,   and   in   my  experience  often 
those  which  are  largest  are   tlie  worst  flavoured. 
At  p.  .343  Mr.  Temple  has  named  several  varieties 
which  he  considers  of  good  flavour,  but  I  find  even 
the   most  favoured  kinds   often  worthless  as   re- 
gards flavour.  I  grow  a  large  quantity  of  Melons  and 
have  found  that  those  given  every  attention  have 
failed   to   finish    well.     I   have  secured   the   best 
flavoured  fruits  from  pot  plants,  as  thus  grown  one 
can  judge  to  a  nicety  their  wants  and  act  accord- 
ingly.    I   have    never   found    a    Melon   of   good 
flavour    that     had     been     ripened    prematurely. 
Melons,   like  Pears,   require  to  be  caught  at  the 
right  moment.     Out  of  many  Melons   tast<='1  *^- 
year   few   have    been    reallj'  good,   p'','    ■- 
<iuiries  made  many  liave  been  C7 
which  is-  fatal  to  good  fl' 
weather.     I  have  n''  ■ 
a  rich  sc-'n*^ 
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midseason  varieties,  and  though  by  this  latter 
plan  I  shall  lose  a  short  time  at  the  start,  by  care- 
ful airing  and  use  of  the  water-pot  I  shall  regain 
it;  later  on  and  have  less  anxiety  as  to  finish  or 
flavour.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Temple  as  to  cut- 
ting Melons  when  shown  at  exhibitions,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  by  appearance.  The  best 
fruits  I  had  this  season  as  regards  flavour  were 
ripe  in  May  and  early  June,  and  finished  at  a  time 
we  had  a  lot  of  dull  weather  ;  they  were  in  pots 
and  restricted  at  the  roots. — S.  H.  B. 

The  fruit   garden  at  The   Hendre. — On  a 

recent  visit  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  great 
strides  in  fruit  culture  at  The  Hendre,  Monmouth, 
the  seat  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Llangattock. 
The  kitchen  garden  at  The  Hendre  is  in  a  dell,  and, 
owing  to  its  position,  it  could  not  be  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  fruit  trees.  For  a  long  time 
Mr.  Cooraber  has  been  considering  how  he  could 
proceed  so  as  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
good  dessert  fruits.  Last  year  a  site  some  three 
acres  in  extent  was  secured.  The  soil,  viz.,  a  heavy 
loam,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  but  open  to  the  west. 
This  last  may  be  a  drawback,  as  the  winds  are 
terrific  at  certain  seasons.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
position  birds  would  have  a  happj-  hunting  ground, 
but  quite  half  the  space  is  covered  witti  stout 
galvanised  wire  nettmg.  Strong  tubular  iron 
posts  from  10  feet  to  \i  feet  high  support  the  wire 
at  intervals,  and  wide  gates  are  placed  at  each 
corner  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  Grass 
walks  quite  1(1  feet  wide  run  all  round  the  fruit 
quarters  and  down  the  centre.  In  this  enclosed 
portion  are  rows  of  Plums,  Cherries,  and  other 
soft  fruits  that  birds  are  fond  of.  These  are  planted 
at  a  good  distance  apart  and  between  the  rows 
there  are  Strawberries.  One  quarter  is  devoted  to 
Superlative  Raspberry.  There  are  also  quarters 
of  tlooseberries  and  Currants,  all  doing  well.  The 
other  half  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  quarters, 
with  (ira.ss  walks — mdeed,  a  fac-simileof  the  first- 
named,  but  not  covered  in.  Hero  are  bush  or 
pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  in  all  the  best  varieties. 
Such  sorts  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Sandringham,  Lord  Derby  and  others 
had  borne  freely  and  were  covered  with  fruit-buds. 
All  round  the  wire  supports  at  equal  distances 
are  planted  Pears,  cordon  trained  ;  these  look 
promising. — G.  Wytiiks. 


ORANGES  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND 
DESSERT. 

PPvOii.VBLY  no  class  of  ornamental  and  useful 
plants  is  so  little  grown  under  glass  as  Oranges. 
In  a  few  gardens  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  their  culture,  with  a  view  to  have  a  welcome 
and  novel  change  in  the  dessert.  It  might  be 
stdtetl  with  truth  that  Oranges  can  be  purchased 
so  cheaply,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  grown  at  home  ;  but,  apart  from  the 
pleasure  of  having  home-grown  fruit  on  the 
table,  the  quality  is  so  intinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  imported  ones,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  comparison.  Most,  if  not  all  the  imported 
Oranges  are  picked  before  they  are  ripe,  as  they 
travel  better  and  will  keep  sound  longer,  which 
advantages  are  secured  at  the  expense  of 
quality  ;  whereas  at  home  and  under  suitable 
conditions  the  fruit  can  be  allowed  to  ripen 
fully  on  the  trees,  and  when  ready  for  use  be 
taken  straight  from  the  plants  to  the  table. 
Frequently  a  mistake  is  made  in  .sowing  the 
pips  o"  su"(ls  and   o-niwing  the  plants  therefrom 

••r-   a  long  time  in 
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is  essential,  and,  provided  watering  is  carefully 
done,  repotting  is  not  required  oltener  than  once 
in  three  years,  as  the  plants  can  be  maintained 
in  a  strong  and  healthy  state,  well  able  to  pro- 
duce excellent  crops,  by  the  aid  of  liquid 
manure  and  top-dressing.  So  far  as  I  have  ex- 
perimented, no  material  ei{uals  a  mulch  of  sheep 
droppings  put  on  when  the  fruit  has  attained 
about  half  its  proper  size.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards  both  foliage  and  fruit  assume 
a  darker  and  healthier  tinge  and  the  fruit 
swells  up  rapidly.  Watering  at  all  times 
needs  close  attention,  for  if  once  the  foliage 
flags  through  lack  of  moisture,  a  chock  is  given 
that  brings  in  its  train  aphis  and  other  pests. 
The  former  is  especially  fond  of  the  young 
growths  and  flowers,  and  unless  destroyed  will 
cripple  the  shoots  and  materially  reduce  the 
crop  of  fruit.  However,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
allowing  aphis  a  footing,  as  there  are  now  so 
many  good  and  safe  fumigating  insecticides, 
that  the  enemy  may  soon  be  destroyed.  Scale 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  troublesome  foe  we  have 
to  deal  with,  requiring  constant  vigilance  to 
keep  it  under.  A  few  hours'  sponging  of  the 
wood  and  leaves  on  wet  days  witli  a  reliable 
insecticide  will  reduce  this  parasite  to  a  vanish- 
ing point.  Copious  syringing  with  warm  water 
when  the  trees  are  not  in  bloom  will  prove  of 
immense  assistance  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean 
and  free  from  insects,  and  thus  increase  the 
good  health  and  strength  of  the  trees.  Any 
ordinary  greenliouse  will  be  suitable  for  the 
plants,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  some- 
what higher  temperature  is  desirable  to  bring 
out  the  flavour  in  its  best  form.  When  grown  in 
a  cool  temperature  the  flesh  is  soft  and  sour  to 
the  taste,  and  very  iuferiorto  that  of  the  imported 
fruit.  Out  of  a  number  of  varieties  that  I  have 
grown  at  difl'erent  periods,  none  have  been  so 
much  appreciated  as  the  Tangierine;  the  flavour 
is  excellent,  and  the  fruit  always  comes  into 
use  for  shooting  parties,  itc,  during  September 
and  October.  The  Oranges  are  not  large,  but 
very  handsome  and  freely  produced,  plants  in 
12-inch  pots  bearing  from  two  to  three  dozen 
fruits.  Kext  in  .order  as  a  good  and  first-class 
variety  comes  St.  Michael's,  and  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  Tangierine,  as  it  is  larger.  An- 
other sterling  sort  is  the  Maltese  Blood,  little 
behind  the  two  preceding  varieties  for  cropping 
and  excellent  (piality.  There  are  several  other 
good  sorts,  but  the  three  named  will  prove 
surticient  for  even  the  largest  gardens,  as  it  is 
always  the  most  satisfactory  to  grow  only  a  few 
varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  provided  in  each 
case  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

W.  G.  C. 

Pruning  for    a  crop. — Fruit   culture   has    of 
late  years  made  ra|)id  strides,  and  in  no  branch  of 
the  calling  has  there  been  a  more  decided  improve- 
ment than  in  pruning.     I  well  remember  the  days 
when  everything  was  done  on  strictly   orthodox 
lines,  when  a  Vine  must  be  spurred  in  to  the  last 
bud,  the  pyramid  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  shortened  to 
three  or  four,  and  so  on,  as  if  the  whole  aim  and 
object  of  growing  the  tree  were  to  have  it  symme- 
trical.    It  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that 
while  some  kinds  of  fruit  kept  up  their  reputation 
for   fertility,    others   absolutely    refused   to    bear 
under  these  hard  and  fast  lines,  or  produced  poor 
and  miserable  specimens  of  fruit.     But  with  the 
development  of  market  growing  and  the  decline 
of  many  of  the  most  noted  private  gardens,  owing 
to    lack    of    funds   caused     by   the    agricultural 
'•^pression,  gardeners  were  called  on  to   produce 
fruit  at  less  expense,  for  the  labour  was  in 
■Hty  of  gardens  so  much  reduced,  that  it 
,'ile   to   go  on   summer  pinching  and 
■  as  had  been   the  case.     The  con- 
'  'rdening  papers  a  few  years  back 
ystriction   set  people  thinking 
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how  they  could  be-t  grow  fruit  in  (]uantity  at  a 
minimum  cost,  and  I  candidly  confess  that,  like  a 
flood  many  more,  I  have  had  to  unlearn  a  good 
many  things  that  some  years  ago  I  firmly  believed 
in,  and  for  several  years  [)ast  I  have  made  it  a 
rule,  in  pruning,  to  vary  the  mode  according  _to 
each  variety.  Mr.  Crawford's  note  (see  p.age  379) 
la  a  case  in  point  where  I  should  certainly  adopt 
an  entirely  different  course,  for  sjiecial  varieties, 
to  that  pursued  towards  the  general  list.  Mention 
is  made  of  varieties  that  form  blossom  buds  on 
the  tips  of  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth.  This  I  can  fully  confirm  as  being  correct 
in  the  case  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple  and 
several  others  I  could  mention.  These  under  the 
old  system  of  pruning  would  be  nearly  all  cut  off, 
but  under  a  more  moderate  use  of  the  knife  are 
left.  There  is  no  doubt  that  young  wood  pro- 
duces finer  fruit  than  old  hard  spurs.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  throwing  away  the 
knife  or  pruning  saw,  for  if  you  want  annual  crops 
of  fine  fruit  you  must  not  omit  to  thin  out  the 
centre  of  the  tree  well  and  keep  up  a  constant 
succession  of  young  wood  all  over  the  tree. — 
J.iMEs  Groom,  Gosporl. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  has  already 
commenced  in  some  districts,  and  ere  this  note 
is  in  print  will  be  in  full  swing  generally.     No 
greater   mistake    can   be   made  than   to   delay 
either   ordering  of    the   trees   and   bushes    re- 
quired   or   planting   after   they   are    received. 
Those  who  place  their  orders  early  stand  the 
best  chance  of  procuring  good  trees  or  bushes 
of  the  varieties  they  need  ;  whereas  late  orders 
cannot  often  be  executed  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchaser.     There  are  a  few  of  the 
more  popular  varieties  that  there  is  invariably 
a  great  run  on.     It  is  true  nurserymen  antici- 
pate this  demand  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  scarcely  prepared  for  excep- 
tionally  large   orders,    and    as   a  consequence 
those  who  come  last  frequently  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  substituted  varieties.     It  is  just  pos- 
sible to  be  a  httle  premature  in  lifting,  espe- 
cially in  a  season  like   the   jiresent  when  the 
young  trees  are   backward    in   maturing   their 
growths.     This  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  if  any  young  nursery 
trees  are  lifted,  packed,  and  sent  to  a  consider- 
able distance  before  the  present  time  (October 
22),  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  shrivelling  taking  place,  an  occur- 
rence I  would  prefer  not  to  happen  in  the  case 
of  any  trees  1   am  interested  in.     Not  till  the 
young  wood  is  firm  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  leaves  have  fallen  otf  should  lifting  take 
place,  and  the  sooner  moving  follows  upon  this 
lall  of  leaf  the  greater  the  certainty  of  the  trees 
experiencing  only  a  compai'atively  slight  check. 
In  the  nurseries  there  ought  to  be  no  dragging 
up  of  trees,  but  all   should  be  lifted  so  as  to 
break  or  damage  as  few  roots  and  root  fibres  as 
possible.     Nor  ought  there  to   be  any  undue 
exposure  of  the  roots  after  they  are  lifted.     If 
stood  in  heaps,  a  covering  of  damp  strawy  litter 
should   protect,    and  in   packing   some  of  this 
moist  material  should  surround  the  roots  ;  then 
if   there  happen  to   be    a  delay  in   transit  no 
great  harm  will  result.     In  any  case  the  trees 
should  on  arrival  be  at  once  unpacked — always 
supposing  sharp  frosts  arp  not  prevailing — and 
carefully  laid  in  by  their  heels,  good  moist,  fine 
soil    well    enclosing    the    roots.       Particularly 
careful  ought  those  to  be  who  are  responsible 
for  the  correct  planting  of  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  bushes.     The  latter  are  very  " 
mixed,  but  if  laid  in  in  separate  trep'' 
a  good-sized  label  bearing    the    n- 
written  on  it  fixed  in  front  of  ea 
wilfully  careless  man  or  boy 


take  when  sent  for  any  one  variety  as  planting 
goes  on. 

If  only  a  small  number  of  trees  are  bought, 
these  may  well  be  root-]iruned  as  they  are 
uni]acked,  the  drying  and  healing  of  the  wound 
taking  place  more  quickly  and  surely  in  the 
loose  and  not  over-moist  soil  in  which  the 
trees  are  temporarily  laid  than  in  strong,  moist 
soil  in  which  they  are  frequently  permanently 
planted.  With  hundreds  of  trees  this  may  not 
be  possible,  and  one  or  two  men  have  to  be 
kept  at  tins  important  work  just  in  advance  of 
the  planting  by  another  set  of  men.  There 
must  be  no  neglect  of  this  cutting  over  of  the 
roots,  or  otherwise  the  con.sequence  may  be 
little  short  of  disastrous,  and  the  root-pruning 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
If  there  happen  to  be  a  deep  running  or  tap 
root,  cut  this  clean  off  to  well- placed  side  root- 
fibres,  making  a  straight  or  transverse  cut.  If 
there  are  any  very  straggling  roots,  also  shorten 
these  back  to  shorter  side  roots,  making  a  clean 
upward  cut.  Next  shorten  all  bruised  or  bmken 
roots  to  a  sound  part,  and  cleanly  cut  over  all 
broken  or  jagged  ends,  making  a  clean  upward 
cut,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  leaving  all  the  cut 
ends  of  the  greatest  length  on  the  naturally 
upper  side  of  the  roots.  This  pruning  and 
clean  cutting  invariably  promote  an  early  callus 
and  perfect  formation  of  root-fibres,  neglect  of 
the  same  having  quite  the  contrary  etiect,  and 
probably  the  decay  of  some  of  the  worst 
damaged  roots.   The 

Sites 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  well  in  advance  of 
the  planting  time.  According  to  my  experience 
with  a  heavy,  sandy,  clayey  soil,  the  best  results 
have  attended  bastard  trenching  of  breadths 
and  preparation  of  single  stations  during  the 
spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather  we  were  favoured 
with  in  June.  Ground  dug  then  and  cleansed 
by  forking  since  breaks  down  very  freely  now, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  recep- 
tion of  trees.  That  trenched  or  only  dug 
since  June,  and  in  particular  during  August, 
is  not  in  nearly  such  perfect  condition,  but 
can  yet  be  planted  with  every  prospect  of 
the  trees  doing  well.  For  such  soil  the  more 
surface-rcotiug  stocks  are  the  best,  as  being 
more  likely  to  promote  a  moderately  vigorous 
and  therefore  productive  growth  only,  the  Crab 
and  Pear  stocks  being  greater  foragers,  and 
therefore  most  serviceable  on  lightei-,  shallower 
soils.  In  either  case  deep  planting  should  be 
avoided.  As  a  rule  there  is  not  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  settlement  of  deeply-dug  ground, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  stems  be- 
come buried  to  a  most  injurious  extent,  a  sappy 
growth  and  a  sickly,  yellow  colour  of  fiiliage 
denoting  this  bad  state  of  afi'airs.  On  heavy, 
imperfectly  drained  soils  the  trees  ought  really 
to  l)e  planted  well  above  the  level.  1  will  go 
further,  and  assert  they  ought  to  be  planted 
wholly  above  the  level.  The  most  profitable 
lot  of  Apple  trees  I  have  yet  had  anythin 
to  do  with  was  actually  set  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  soil  banked  up  over  the  roots. 
Raised  slightly  nr  wholly  above  the  level,  the 
roots  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  warm,  moist  air, 
and  which  means  more  than  is  generally  thought ; 
sunk  deeply,  and  the  roots  derive  very  little 
benefit  from  either  the  sun's  warmth  or  the  air. 
It  is  not  long,  straigl^'^  '^ ' 
needed,  b"'- 
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should  always  have  a  .stake  placed  to  them  at 
planting  time,  .and  bush  trees  would  be  all  the 
better  for  a  short  steadying  stake  for  a  time. 
In  our  case  these  are  made  of  deal,  tarred  and 
driven  into  the  ground  directly  where  the  tree 
.stem  is  to  go,  and  a  chalk  mark  made  showing 
the  ordinary  level.  In  this  way  we  have  a  good 
guide  (the  stakes  are  not  moved  when  the  hole 
is  opened)  both  as  to  the  exact  ]>osition  and 
level  at  which  each  tree  is  to  be  planted.  This 
plan  is  jiarticularly  to  be  commended  where 
the  ground  is  naturally  very  irregular,  as  it 
answers  much  better  than  the  American  tree 
markers.  If  other  kinds  of  stakes  are  used,  the 
marks  could  yet  be  rapidly  made  with  either 
chalk,  paint  or  tar.  In  mixed  orchards,  placing 
stakes  in  the  exact  places  where  trees  are  to  g(_» 
admits  of  buslies  being  planted  first,  long 
straight  rods  extending  either  lengthways  or 
crossways  from  stake  to  stake,  with  notches  at 
the  spaces  apart  at  which  the  bushes  are  to  go, 
rendering  it  an  easy  matter  to  locate  them. 
Planting  on  the  square  is  to  be  preferred  in  cul- 
tivated orchards,  as  this  allows  of  much  of  the 
cleaning  being  done  by  American  horse  hoes. 

A  very  poor  root-run  should  be  remedied, 
while  the  other  extreme  ought  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  former  case  poverty  at  the  roots  may 
mean  a  bad  start  both  above  and  below  ground,, 
a  stunted  growth,  though  fruitful  enough,  being 
most  unsatisfactory  ;  whereas  a  light  surfacing 
of  half-decayed  horse  stable  manure,  well  mixed 
with  the  top  spit,  would  give  the  trees  a 
moderately  good  start,  which  future  surface 
dressing  would  fully  sustain.  Avoid  planting 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  wet,  unworkable  state. 
If  the  work  cannot  be  done  properly  during  the 
next  month,  then  be  content  to  lay  in  the  trees 
and  wait  till  frosts,  winds,  sunshine  and  light 
rains  have  done  their  work.  These  pulverising 
influences  are  most  desirable  in  the  case  of 
lumpy  ground,  as  it  is  very  certain  that  no  tree 
or  bush  will  take  well  to  its  fresh  quarters 
unless  the  roots  are  well  surrounded  by  good 
fine  soil,  neither  too  wet  nor  very  dry.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  in  such  a  free  working  condition 
as  to  settle  down  freely  among  the  roots  wheu 
the  tree  stems  are  well  shaken  up  and  down  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  ought  not  to  bind  badly 
when  the  necessary  fixing  is  done  with  the  feet. 
If  a  little  on  the  dry  side,  then  the  watering-pot 
will  be  found  a  good  aid  to  fixing  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  "SVhen  only  a  few  trees  are  planted, 
lumpy  soil  may  be  supplemented  by  a  free  use 
of  good  fine  compost  among  the  roots,  but  this 
plan  is  scarcely  practicable  on  a  large  scale. 
Trees  received  this  autumn,  and  which  cannot 
be  pro])erly  planted  owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
the  ground,  should,  as  before  hinted,  have  their 
roots  jiruned  and  surrounded  with  good  fine 
soil.  Rooting  will  then  take  place,  and,  it  may 
be,  some  fresh  root -fibres  form  before  the  winttr 
sets  in.  Next  spring,  if  carefully  moved  and 
well  planted,  they  will  start  into  growth  and 
make  nearly,  or  quite  as  good  progress  as  any 
planted  underfavourable  conditions  this  autumn. 
1  would  not  promise  this  of  trees  not  received 
from  the  nurseries  before  the  spring. 

Bedfoedshike  Fruit  Grower. 


SHORT  XOTES.— FRUIT. 


^ing  of  the  Pippins.— With  me  this 

■  0  crop,  and  tor  this  reason  alone  it 

food  market  Apple,  always 

-  ■,  and  therclore  it  is  a, 

-  "lassed 
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all  Plums.  Where  extra  large  fruit  is  pret'erred,  a 
tree  of  Pond's  Seedlins  should  be  planted. — 8. 

Pear  Forelle. — How  seldom  one  meets  with  this 
variety.  This  I  wonder  at,  as  it  is  one  of  the  nicest 
looking  Pears  grown.  It  is  always  recommended  for 
«se  in  November,  but  by  nsing  earlier  the  flavour  is 
much  better.  It  grows  well. in  any  form,  but  if  lai-ge 
and  highly  coloured  fruits  are  desired,  a  wall  must 
be  given  it.— G.  W.  M. 

Pear  Nouvelle  Pulvie. — Where  Pears  are 
prown  for  their  flavour  and  not  mere  size,  tlie  above 
should  find  a  place.  The  appearance  of  the  f  luit  miiy 
not  be  taking  at  first  sight,  being  rather  uneven  in 
shape  and  with  a  rough  or  coarse  russety  skin,  but  the 
flesh  is  melting,  very  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  It 
well  deserves  a  wall  and  the  tree  does  well  as  a  cordon. 
It  is  tit  for  use  in  December  and  January. — G. 


Flower   Garden. 


CAMPANULA  RAINERI. 

As  my  name  is  mentioned  on  p.  407  in  cunnec- 
tion  with  Campanula  Raineri,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  space  for  a  short  note.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  record  the  obligation  gardeners 
are  under  to  Mr.  Arnott  for  having  investi- 
gated and  explained  the  history  of  the  two 
forms  (if  C.  G.  F.  Wilson.  Secondly,  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Arnott  is  wrong  when  he  says 
that  the  original  form  of  C.  G.  F.  WUson  with 
yellow  leaves  has  been  sent  from  nurseries  as 
C.  Raineri  vera.  By  the  way,  this  epithet  vera 
is  always  suspicious  and  objectionable  when 
added  to  the  specific  name  of  a  plant.  If  the 
plant  is  true  tlie  epithet  is  superfluous  ;  if, 
as  in  this  case,  the  plant  is  not  true,  the  addi- 
tion of  vera  cannot  make  it  true.  Last  spring 
I  sent  to  eight  nurseries  which  offered  C. 
Raineri,  and  got  it  true  from  only  four,  none 
of  which  added  vera  to  the  name.  They  were 
those  of  Messrs.  Stanstield,  of  Southport  ; 
J.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall  ;  Froibel,  of  Zurich  ; 
and  Correvon,  of  Geneva.  Undoubtedly  the 
plant  sent  to  me  from  the  Guildford  Nursery 
as  C.  Raineri  vera  is  entirely  distinct  from  both 
forms  of  C.  G.  F.  Wilson.  I  believe  all  the 
stock  of  the  Guildford  plant  in  English  nur- 
series can  be  traced  to  the  nursery  of  M. 
Sundermann,  of  Lindau,  in  Bavaria,  who  sent 
it  to  me  three  or  four  years  ago  as  C.  Raineri. 
It  resembles  a  dwarf  form  of  C.  carpathica 
more  than  C.  Raineri.  It  has  yellowish  leaves, 
and  never  attempts  to  make  seed,  and  may 
perhaps  be  a  garden  hybrid  between  C.  car- 
pathica and  Raineri,  but  it  is  not  C.  Raineri, 
■which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  always  con- 
stant to  type,  and  I  will  now  briefly  describe  it, 
and  the  chief  differences  between  it  and  any 
form  of  the  very  variable  species  C  carpathica. 
C.  Raineri,  or  Rainerii,  as  it  seems  to  Iiave  been 
originally  spelt,  was  discovered  and  described 
by  Madame  Helena  Perpenti  in  the  year  1817. 
It  has  a  limited  native  range  amongst  the 
mountains  near  Lake  Como.  It  is  described  in 
Koch's  "  SjTiopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,"  the  southern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land jvist  touching  its  area,  but  Koch  wrongly 
describes  it  as  having  ceruuous  flowers.  Its 
characters  and  its  native  spots  have  been  more 
minutely  and  correctly  given  twenty  years 
before  Koch's  time  in  De  Candolle's  "  Monograph 
of  the  Campanula,"  p.  30.5.  It  is  there  rightly 
said  tn  have  erect  stalks  ending  in  one  or  two 
sessile  upright  flowers  {sursnm  spectante.t). 
The  heiglit  of  the  stalks  is  only  3  inches  or  4 
inches.  They  are  sturdy  and  leafy,  and  the 
leaves  are  oval,  very  obtuse,  and  sessile,  those 
of  C.  carpathica  being  heart-shaped,  pointed 
and  stalked.  The  style  ends  in  a  trifid  stigma, 
which  in  floweringcontinues  joined  and  clubbed, 
wliilst  in  C.  carpathica  the  divisions  of  the  stigma 


become  widely  divergent  and  deflexed.  The 
calyx  of  C.  Raineri  has  broader  segments  and 
is  of  more  substance  than  that  of  C.  carpathica, 
but  to  anyone  who  once  knows  the  plant,  C. 
Raineri  is  distinct  in  ap  earancs  and  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  species.  It  is  not  of  easy 
cultivation  in  my  garden,  though  I  have  never 
been  without  it  for  ten  years,  but  it  is  hard  to 
please. — C.  Wolley-Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

Mr.  H.  Selfe-Leonard's  courteous  note 

on  page  407  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  discuss 
questions  of  nomenclature  without  having  the 
plants  before  us  for  comparison.  In  my  notes 
on  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  The  G.^rden  of  Nov.  3 
I  strictly  confined  myself  to  what  I  take  to  be 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  former  discussion. 
The  plant  Mr.  Stansfield  asked  for  information 
about  was,  as  he  said,  yellow-leaved,  and  is,  I 
maintain,  one  of  the  forms  of  C.  G.  F.  Wilson. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  plant  sent  out  by  the 
Guildford  Nursery,  and  possibly  by  others,  as 
'•' Raineri  (vera)  of  Backhouse. ■'  Mr.  Leonard 
has  kindly  sent  me  a  piece  of  what  he  grows 
under  the  latter  name,  and  this  resembles  (al- 
though it  may  be  different  from)  wliat  I  have  as 
C.  Raineri.  In  writing  my  notes  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  made  them  clearer  by  inserting  the 
words  "  yeilow-leaved  "  in  speaking  of  the  plant 
Mr.  Stansfield  asked  about.  I  also  should  lie 
glad  to  have  more  information  about  C.  Raineri, 
as  I  know  of  more  than  one  plant  passing  under 
this  name.  I  hope  another  season  to  do  what 
I  can  to  assist  in  clearing  up  the  question. 
Were  it  desirable  (which  it  is  not)  I  could  name 
nurseries  of  the  highest  reputation  which  have 
sent  the  yellow-leaved  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  as  C.  Rai- 
neri (vera),  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
confusion.  We  have,  I  submit,  settled  that 
there  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  G.  F.  Wilson, 
both  correctly  named,  and  that  one  of  these 
was  sold  erroneously  as  Raineri  vera. — S. 
Aenott,  Carsdhorn,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Allow  me  to  answer  Mr.  H.  S. -Leonard's 

note  on  this  plant.  I  possess  the  true  Cam- 
panula Raineri  (Perp.).  I  daresay  it  is  one  of  the 
best  wall  plants  I  have.  I  have  made  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a 
coloured  plate  in  my  next  "'Album  des  Plantes 
de  Montagues."  A.  good  painting  of  it  has  been 
published  bySeeboth  in  his  "Atlas  des  Plantes 
Alpin,"  and  a  small  one  also  in  my  recently 
issued  little  book,  "  Flore  Colorize  des  Plantes 
Alpin,''  plate  04.  It  is  a  casspitose  plant,  with 
dark  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  crenate,  the 
lower  spathulate,  narrowed  into  distinct  leaf- 
stalks ;  the  flower  is  shortly  stalked  and  has  a 
broad,  swollen  corolla,  divided  for  two-thirds  of 
its  length  into  five  broad  lobes.  It  flowers  here 
in  my  garden  from  May  till  November,  and  last 
week  I  had  a  plant  in  flower  on  a  south  wall 
where  it  is  growing. 

Let  me  tell  Mr.  Leonard,  as  he  says  he  lost 
such  a  number  of  this  plant  which  had  been 
rooted  out  by  a  collector  he  sent  to  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  rear  one  plant  out  of  a  hundred.  The 
plant  in  question  is  not  at  all  so  common  as  he 
seems  to  think.  It  grows  in  Switzerland  only  in 
two  or  three  crevices  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Generosa,  and  its  existence  is  there  endangered 
by  collectors  who  have  no  interest  in  preserving 
the  rare  plants  of  Switzerland.  In  the  north  of 
Italy  and  South  Tyrol  it  is  a  rare  plant  too,  as 
is  ascertained  from  Delia  Torre's  "Bestimmeu 
deAlpen  pflanzen,"  103.  In  the  "Prodromus," 
t.  vii.,  477,  De  Candolle,  the  author  of  the  mono- 
graph of  Campanulaceie  says,  "On  the  moun- 
tains around  Lago  di  Garda  and  those  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bre^xia." 

My  friend,  the  Count  Fr.  Lurani,  who  lives 
in  the   Brianza,  and  is  the  only  living  Italian 


botanist  who  knows  exactly  the  flora  of  the 
Italian  Alps,  assures  me  that  Campanula  Raineri 
is  a  very  rare  plant,  that  it  becomes  every  year 
rarer,  and  tliat  it  should  be  protected.  If  Mr. 
Leonard  sends  collectors  there  again,  I  can 
assure  him  that  he  will  have  against  them  the 
whole  of  the  alpine  clubs  of  Italy,  as  they  took 
that  plant  under  their  protection  last  autumn. 
The  clubs  of  Venice  and  Milan  are  also  now 
taking  measures  to  protect  that  rare  Italian 
Campanula. 

It  it  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  lieonai'd  to 
go  there  and  destroy  such  a  number  of  this 
interesting  plant,  as  he  can  obtain  it  in  quite  a 
ditt'erent  way.  I  cultivate  here  in  the  Jardin 
Alpin  d'Acclimatation  the  true  Campanula 
Raineri  (Perp.),  and  all  my  English  customers 
can  vouch  that  I  sent  the  true  plant,  and  that 
it  does  well  with  them  and  flowers  abundantly. 
I  never  dug  up  one  plant  of  it  in  the  wild 
state,  and  all  I  have  I  got  from  my  friend 
the  Count  Lurani  or  from  the  botanist  Astasia 
at  Milan,  who  sent  me  either  seeds  or  cuttings 
of  it.  The  cuttings  of  C.  Raineri  which  I  put 
in  in  August  under  bell-glasses  (cold)  always 
succeed  very  well,  and  not  one  fails.  They 
flower  in  the  following  year  and  form  healthy, 
good  plants.  Let  me  recommend  this  method 
to  Mr.  Leonard,  and  he  will  be,  I  am  certain, 
much  more  successful  than  by  rooting  out  the 
plants  in  the  Italian  Alps.  —  H.  Correvon, 
Jardin  Alpin,  Genera. 


Ornithog'alum  arabicum. — I  quite  agree 
with  all  that  J.  Whitworth  Shaw  has  said  at  page 
4"20  respecting  this  plant.  Nothing  short  of  a 
thorough  baking  in  full  sun  is  of  any  service. 
The  more  complete  and  thorough  the  rest,  the 
greater  the  chances  of  flowering  hereafter.  It  is 
useless  leaving  the  bulbs  in  the  open  ground  the 
whole  year  round,  even  supposing  all  our  summers 
were  like  that  of  1803.  Moreover,  it  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy  in  all  soils,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is 
best  either  grown  as  a  pot  plant  or  planted  out 
in  a  frame  where  a  strict  course  of  treatment  may 
be  given  it.  One  of  the  best  positions  to  secure 
these  conditions  of  dryness  is  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house close  to  the  glass  roof.  I  believe  it  is  due 
to  the  incomplete  rest  which  many  bulbous  plants 
receive  in  this  country  that  we  fail  to  flower  them 
satisfactorily.  To  gather  such  things  together  in 
a  frame  with  a  south  aspect  is  an  excellent  way  of 
ensuring  the  rest  they  need.  If  "  A.  H."  has  bulbs 
still  in  the  open  that  have  been  dormant  for  a 
longer  period  than  natural,  I  would  suggest 
(although  late  for  the  operation)  lifting  and 
placing  on  the  greenhouse  shelf  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. — H.  M. 

Aster  lon^ifolius  formosus. — This  pretty 
Michaelmas  Daisy  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Mme.  Sayneuce.  Its  usual  height  is  under 
2  feet,  while  the  habit  is  equally  compact.  The 
denselysetroot-stock  is  not  given  to  roaming  about, 
as  is  the  wont  of  so  many  of  these  autumn  flowers — 
a  fact  alone  which  renders  it  most  useful  when 
massed  with  other  things  in  the  mixed  border. 
The  flowers  are  also  distinct  and  very  pleasing  in 
point  of  colour,  whicli  is  a  full  rose-pink,  and  a 
decided  relief  from  the  many  blue  and  lilac  shades 
which  are  so  common  in  Michaelmas  Daisies.  As  a 
pot  plant  the  one  under  notice  is  simply  charming, 
the  prof  usion  of  its  blossoms  producngcjuite  a  pleas- 
ingeffect.  Theplantis  readily  increased  by  division, 
and  quite  small  pieces  inserted  now  in  2  J -inch 
pots  and  shifted  into  those  5  inches  across  in  earl}- 
spring  would  prove  very  useful  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  Plunged  in  the  open  about  9  inches 
apart  they  give  little  trouble  and  are  well  furnished 
to  the  ground.  This  variety  will  bear  frequent 
division  with  advantage. — E.  J. 

Achillea  umbellata. — I  have  frequentlj'  won- 
dered why  this  beautiful  little  plant  never  came  to 
the  front  when  the  rage  for  dwarf  plants  of  pleas- 
ing habit  for  carpet  beds  was  at  its  height  years 
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ago.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  part  of  my 
duty  was  the  propagation  of  Leucophyton  Browni 
in  hundreds  every  ytar,  I  frequently  pointed  to 
the  above  as  a  very  pleasing  and  desirable 
plant,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  generally  hardy 
in  most  soils.  In  or  out  of  flower  it  is  very 
beautiful,  if  only  for  the  dense  silvery  pubescence 
with  which  the  plant  is  clothed.  The  flowers  are 
of  silvery  whiteness  arranged  in  a  simple  umbel 
some  ()  inches  high.  Delighting  in  a  warm,  well- 
drained  soil,  it  is  not  usually  found  in  good  con- 
dition on  heavy  and  retentive  soils.  Frei|uent 
division  is  beneficial  to  the  plant,  and  materially 
assists  in  keeping  up  a  vigorous  growth.  In 
replanting,  bury  the  longest  growths  somewhat. 
Planted  on  the  rockery  in  sunny  spots  and  in 
well-drained  positions,  it  creates  quite  a  distinct 
feature  when  seen  in  a  mass. — E.  J. 


THE  MADONNA  LILY. 

(lilium  candidum.) 

No  species  of  the  genus  Lilium  is  probably  so 
often  seen  in  our  cottage  gardens  as  tliis  va- 
riety. In  these  spots  it  almost  invariably 
thrives  well,  being  frequently  seen  in  jiositions 
where  it  would  scarcely  be  deemed  possible  to 
obtain  good  results.  In  many  such  gardens  the 
bulbs  are  left  undi.sturbed  from  year  to  year, 
and  this  kind  of  culture  seems  to  suit  it  well. 
Sjieaking  personally,  I  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
establishing  it.  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is 
more  at  home  in  heavy  soil  than  in  light  as 
compared  with  some  other  kinds.  L.  excelsum 
with  me  thrives  in  the  best  possible  fashion, 
but  in  the  same  soil  in  company  with  it  L.  can- 
didum refuses  to  grow  and  flo"wer  as  it  should 
do.  Another  .spot  will  have  to  be  tried,  as  this 
charming  old-fashioned  variety  is  most  useful 
both  as  a  garden  flower  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  and  for  cutting.  Its  use  also  for  forcing 
is  now  being  extended  considerably,  being,  as 
far  as  packing  and  travelling  are  concerned, 
preferable  to  L.  Harrisi  or  the  so-called  Ber- 
muda Lily.  Tlie  flowers  are  often  maltreated, 
however,  before  packing  is  done,  as  in  other 
similar  instances,  by  the  removal  of  the  pollen 
masses.  I  have  not  so  far  tried  it,  but  I  am 
strongly  under  the  impression  that  florists'  gum 
if  applied  to  these  pollen  masses  would  so  set 
them  as  to  save  any  after  disfigurement.  la 
this  particular  case  it  will  be  noted  (r/i/c  en- 
graving) that  the  pollen  masses  have  been  re- 
tained, and  most  rightly  so,  for  although  the 
rich  golden  colour  of  this  part  of  the  flower 
does  not  show  through  the  medium  of  a  photo- 
graph, it  is  in  the  natural  condition  most  beau- 
tiful in  its  eflect.  The  free  and  informal  man- 
ner in  which  the  well-developed  spikes  have 
lieen  arranged  shows  the  value  not  (july  of 
this  and  other  Lilies,  but  also  tliat  of  the 
Gladiolus  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  now  in 
season.  Such  an  arrangement  as  that  now 
illustrated  is  suitable  for  a  sideboard  deco- 
ration, which  often  affords  scope  for  bold  and 
etlective  grouping.  The  practice  in  vogue  with 
some  of  using  individual  flowers  of  this  and 
other  things  is  undesirable.  Someone  may  ask. 
What  about  a  bouquet  ?  The  answer  is,  select 
small  spikes,  and  let  us  have  the  buds  as  well 
as  the  flowers.  Florist. 


Pyretlirum  uliginosum.— Here  the  blooms 
of  this  Pyrethrum  have  not  lasted  nearly  so  long 
as  they  usually  do.  Directly  the  earliest  blooms 
were  fully  expanded  many  of  them  began  to  droop 
their  petals,  as  though  the  plants  were  suffering 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  weather 
being  somewhat  dry  about  that  time,  I  gave  the 
roots  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water,  but  this 
apparently  made  no  difference.  The  blooms  did 
not  recover,  and  eventually  died  altogether.     In 


several  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  the  same 
thing  happened. — E.  M. 

Adonia  vernalis. — Although  this  jilant  is 
annually  imported  in  large  numbers,  it  is  by  no 
means  sn  common  in  gardens  as  it  should  be. 
It  does  not  take  readily  to  all  soils  alike,  and 
this  is  very  true  of  the  imported  plants.  Very 
often  these  latter  bear  unmistakable  figni  of  hav- 


be  planted  in  their  appointed  place,  and  where 

heavy  soil  exists  put  in  a  handful  of  fibre  about 
them.  By  adopting  this  simple  means  I  have 
recruited  hundreds  of  small  scraps  and  made  ex- 
cellent plants  of  them  in  a  couple  of  years.  In  the 
light  soil  of  this  district  (Hampton)  the  plant  does 
Sfilendidly,  often  rooting  to  a  depth  of  IH  inches 
and  making  growth  in   projiorlion.      With  a  good 


Madonna  Lilies 


III   a   vase. 


in  J  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  soil,  only  the  depth  of  light,  well-drained  soil  the  plant  gives- 
crown  and  often  not  more  than  3  inches  or  4  no  trouble  ;  indeed,  I  have  kept  plants  for  two 
inches  of  root  remaining.  These  plants  do  not  years  in  capital  health  and  strength  in  nothing 
readily  take  to  cold  and  heavy  soils  in  this  con-  but  cocoa  fibre,  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  a 
dition,  but  if  planted  in  a  box  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  mass  of  roots. — E.  J. 

for  the  winter  and  made  rather  firm,  it  is  sur-  Wood    Anemones. — The   present   is  a  good 

prising  how  regularly  and  abundantly  the}'  send  season  for  planting  these  pretty  spring  flowers, 

out  fresh   roots.      In  spring-time  any  such  may  The  forms  of  A.  nemorosa  make  a  very  suitable 
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carpet  for  Azalea  mollis  and  things  of  similar 
character.  Vacant  spots  in  the  shrubbery  border 
may  also  be  freely  planted  with  these,  while 
grassy  slopes  and  such  like  are  all  improved  by 
their  association.  Where  masses  of  these  have 
b3en  for  a  few  seasons  undisturbed  they  will 
be  benefited  by  lifting  and  thinning,  distributing 
the  surplus  in  shrubbery  and  woodland  where 
they  are  likelj'  to  be  noticed  and  where  the\- 
will  assuredly  beautify  their  surroundings. 
Plantations  that  do  not  require  disturbance  will 
be  benefited  at  this  time  of  year  either  by  copious 
supplies  of  manure  water  or  a  good  mulching  of 
manure.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  make  up  speci- 
men pans  of  these  for  exhibiting  in  spring,  so  that 
they  may  assume  a  natural  appearance  on  the 
day  in  question.  Too  often  such  exhibits  have  the 
appearance  of  being  made  up  just  prior  to  the 
show  day,  and  thus  much  of  their  natural  beauty 
is  lost.— E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Waterside  plaxts. — Among  the  points  that  have 
received  special  attention  of  late  years  in  all 
flower  garden  planting  (the  flower  garden  as  a 
whole  I  mean,  including  pleasure  grounds,  and 
not  any  particular  geometrical  design)  none  are 
more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  desire  to 
choose  suitable  things  for  individual  sites,  so  as 
to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  clean,  health}'  speci- 
mens, whether  of  tree  or  shrub.  There  are  plants, 
for  instance,  that  are  al«'ays  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water,  and 
that  being  known  they  should  be  always  em- 
ployed when  any  planting  is  required  by  lake  or 
stream.  Without  touching  on  any  trees  of 
extra  size  I  ma\-  mention  in  tree  life  the  various 
forms  of  Salix,  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
Acer  palmatura,  Acer  saccharinum  and  rub- 
rum,  also  several  among  the  Poplars  and  the 
Pyrus,  notably  in  the  latter  the  Service  section, 
that  are  all  at  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
we  have  in  its  class  is  Taxodium  distichum,  and 
this  can  be  kept  as  a  comparatively  low  tree  by 
judicious  pruning.  No  deciduous  tree  retains  its 
foliage  longer  than  this,  and,  given  a  fairly  mild 
autumn,  it  is  not  bare  until  the  end  of  November. 
The  dying  foliage  is  rather  dull  when  seen  in  a 
mass,  but  viewed  from  beneath  the  tree  man}* 
beautiful  and  varied  tints  are  discernible.  Turn- 
ing to  plants  that  come  between  the  trees  and  the 
dwarf  flowers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bamboos 
are  among  the  very  best  waterside  plants  we 
have.  I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with 
some  bold  groups  of  Bamboos  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  ;  they  were  close  to  the  water  and  in  a 
very  sheltered  spot.  There  was  a  broad  margin 
of  (Jrass,  perhaps  some  12  feet  wide,  then  the 
bank  thickly  covered  with  Rhododendrons,  and  a 
few  deciduous  trees  rose  rather  sharply,  forming  an 
admirable  background  to  the  Bamboos,  Osmunda 
regalis,  and  other  smaller  things  nearer  the  water. 
Those  who  are  trying  Bamboos  for  the  first  time 
cannot  do  better  than  start  with  Metake,  Simoni, 
and  falcata.  Among  other  things  of  large  size 
suitable  for  planting  occasionally  in  similar  posi- 
tions are  Arundo  conspicua,  (;unnera  scabra 
anil  the  true  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum). 
So  far  as  these  two  last  are  concerned,  it  is  advis- 
able to  plant  them  in  a  sheltered  spot,  or  very 
high  winds  and  heavy  rains  will  speedily  reduce 
the  big  leaves  to  ribbons  and  level  the  feathery 
spikes  of  bloom  unless  they  are  specially  staked. 
Turning  to  plants  of  dwarfer  habit,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  wherever  practicable  they  should 
be  planted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  nice 
show,  not  a  solitary  plant  here  and  there.  If 
sufficient  room  is  not  available  to  devote  a  bed  to 
each  variety,  those  things  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether that  are  nearly  allied,  as,  for  example,  Irises, 
Tritomas,  and  Hemerocallis,  reserving  other  spaces 
for  things  of  different  habit,  but  that  are  equally 
moisture-loving,  as  Phloxes,  Spir;eas,  and  Japan- 
ese Anemones.  Farther  in  the  background,  with 
shrubs  immediately  behind  them,  Solidagos  and 
some  of  the  Starworts  may  find  a  place.     The  big 


double  trumpet  Daffodil  Telamonius  plenus  is 
fond  of  moisture,  and  in  the  beds  of  Spinia  and 
Phlox  the  clumps  may  be  set  a  little  way  apart 
to  allow  for  the  Daffodils  to  be  planted  deeply 
and  thickly  between  them.  I  have  written  deeply 
because  if  deemed  advisable  Violas  may  be  planted 
with  the  decay  of  the  Daffodil  foliage  for  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  these  again  would  revel  in  the 
waterside  beds.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
give  the  reminder  to  ascertain  before  planting 
that  the  soil  is  not  in  a  water-logged  condition  ; 
nothing  will  do  well  in  this.  If  a  few  berried  plants 
are  required  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  bold 
group  of  Pernettya  mucronata  in  varietj',  these 
plants  being  very  attractive  in  berry  and  neat  and 
(iretty  when  in  flower.  A  load  or  two  of  jieaty 
bog  earth  may  be  introduced  into  a  bei  for  their 
special  benefit. 

Pl.\nts  i'or  dry  borders. — Given  a  little  help 
at  planting  time,  there  are  many  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  that  do  well  on  poor,  dry  bor- 
ders, on  soil  that  is  naturally  poor,  and  where  the 
subsoil  being  sandy  or  gravel  is  all  against 
the  retention  of  moisture.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  shrubs  will  make  any  vigorous  growth,  but 
when  they  are  established  the  growth  made  will 
be  sturdy  .and  firm,  thoroughly  well  ripened,  and, 
as  a  natural  outcome,  afford  a  splendid  display  of 
flower.  This  applies  to  all  the  Lilacs  and  the 
hardy  kinds  of  Cytisus,  several  of  the  large 
Spira-as,  and  the  beautiful  Venetian  Sumach.  I 
have  noticed  several  of  the  above  in  very  poor, 
hungry  soil,  big  old  plants  that  bad  evidently 
been  in  their  present  quarters  many  years  simply 
a  mass  of  flower.  To  secure  this,  it  is,  as  above 
stated,  necessary  on  poor  soils  to  help  the  plants 
for  a  season  or  two  until  they  get  thoroughly 
established,  when  they  maj'  be  allowed  to  shift 
for  themselves.  In  choosing  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs  for  sucli  borders  no  one  can  possibly  make 
a  mistake  in  planting  Viburnum  tinus  and  its 
varieties  ;  they  are  grand  poor  soil  shrubs,  making 
little  annual  groivth,  but  Uovvering  with  wonder- 
ful freedom.  In  picking  out  herbaceous  ]ilanfs 
for  similar  situations  1  think  one  would  find 
that,  as  a  rule,  there  would  be  a  comparative 
scarcity  among  taller,  but  plenty  of  dwarfer  sub- 
jects The  varieties  of  herbaceous  Centaureas 
and  the  Lychnis,  .Sisj'rinohium,  some  of  the  Veroni- 
cas and  Olearia  Gunniana  may,  however,  find  a 
place.  The  many  varieties  of  dwarf  plants,  that 
is,  plants  varying  from  0  inches  to  a  little  over 
1  foot  in  heiglit,  that  would  be  found  suitable  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise 
them.  Turning  back  for  a  moment  to  plants  of 
somewhat  larger  growth,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  for  Yucca  filamentosa,  a  grand  plant  for 
light  porous  soils.  A  bed  of  this  carpeted  with 
the  dwarf  Stonecrop  is  .at  once  a  ple.asing  and 
unique  feature  in  any  flower  garden.  The  plants 
should  be  staked  and  tied  up  before  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  severe  frost  and  wet  will  open  out 
the  foliage  and  destroy  the  heart. 

Fl'>weri.mj  I'LANTS  uscd  to  mix  with  other 
things,  as,  for  instance,  with  thinl3'-planted  belts 
of  deciduous  shrubs,  should  be  chosen  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  situation  and  the  height  of  the 
shrubs.  They  would  range  downwards  from  the 
tall  Mullein  and  Delphiniums  to  the  dwarfer 
Lilies,  Gladioli,  Montbretias  and  things  of  similar 
habit.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  safe  to  advise 
that  such  plants  be  chosen  more  for  their  value  as 
an  individual  flower  or  spike  than  for  effectiveness 
in  a  mass,  single  plants,  or  at  most  only  small 
clumps  being  required.  To  illustrate  this  I  m.iy 
mention  that  Chrysanthemum  maximum  is  much 
better  for  the  purpose  than  uliginosum.  Single 
flowers  of  the  former  stand  up  boldly,  forming  a 
pleasing  relief  to  dwarfer  surroundings  ;  whilst 
the  other  if  u.sed  in  a  similarly  sparing  manner 
has  a  very  poor  appearance.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  any  of  the  above  named  are  any  better  for 
the  work  than  the  homely  Foxglove  ;  this  may  be 
used  alike  among  deciduous  shrubs  and  in  brakes 
of  Rhododendron  with  very  pleasing  results. —  ! 
E.  BrRREi.L,  Claremont.  \ 

*»*  The  finest  specimen  of  Bambusa  Metake  we 
have  seen  is  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  in 


the  grounds  at  Gunnersbury  House.  The  jjlantis 
in  rude  liealth  and  shows  well  that  the  position 
suits  it.  Phyllostachvs  nigra  also  growing  close 
by  is,  although  only  planted  during  the  pist 
summer,  doing  splendidlj',  throwing  up  long 
healthy  growtihs  from  the  bottom.  Much  more 
ought  to  be  mada  of  these  Bvmboos  when  water- 
side planting  is  being  oirried  out. — Ed. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  UNHEALTHY. 

I  HAVE  several  plants  of  Eucharis  am.azonica  in 
bad  health.  They  have  been  so  for  two  years  now. 
The  leaves  curl  up  and  do  not  expand  properly. 
I  think  the  compost  has  not  been  suitable.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  any  reader  who  will  state 
when  is  the  best  time  to  repot  and  what  is  the 
best  compost  to  use.  The  temperature  ranges 
from  60'  to  G5'  during  winter  ;  the  pots  are  at 
present  plunged  in  tan. — Edcharis. 

* ^*  I  would  advise  "Eucharis''  to  shake  out; 
his  plants  at  once,  provided  he  can  through  the 
winter  maintain  the  temperature  he  has  given  in 
his  letter  of  inquiry.  The  soil  in  which  they 
were  potteil  two  years  ago  cannot  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  a  renewal  of  health  and 
vigour.  I  should  rather  suspect  it  will  be  found 
quite  the  reverse  of  good  upon  examination.  The 
best  mode  of  procedure  will  be  to  entirely  shako 
the  bulbs  out  of  the  presant  soil,  leaving,  if  pos- 
sible,  a  few  roots  attached  to  each.  These  bulbs 
should  then  be  washed  quite  clean  in  tepid  water, 
not  being  scrubbed  or  roughly  handle;!.  After 
thus  removing  the  dirt,  the  decaying  scales  should 
be  carefuUj'  removed,  .and  another  washing  can 
afterwards  be  given.  Then  cover  the  bulbs  in  dry 
sand  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  outer 
scales  become  in  a  measure  hardened  before  re- 
potting into  fresh  soil.  Meanwhile  the  soil  can 
be  prepared,  the  pots  also,  and  arrangements 
made  for  <a  renewal  of  the  he.ating  medium  to  the 
roots.  I  would  advise  that  the  plunging  material 
be  cleared  out  and  a  start  be  made  with  afresh  lot, 
using  leaves  (Oak  or  Beech  being  preferable) 
with  some  short  stable  manure.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  leaves  to  the  tan,  as  they  coiitain 
a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  that  can  be  readily 
assimilated  by  the  plants  themselves.  A  violent 
heat  is  in  no  sense  desirable  ;  85"  should  be  the 
maximum  and  70"'  the  minimum.  Prior  to  potting, 
the  bulbs  should  be  assorted,  putting  those  of 
equ.al  sizes  together.  Supposing  the  larger  ones 
to  be  of  the  size  of  average  Hyacinth  bulbs,  thres 
such  in  a  6-inch  pot  would  be  ample,  or  five  if  of 
the  size  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth,  and  so  on  in 
|)roportion.  The  primary  object  should  be  to 
induce  fresh  root  action  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  soil  surrounding  the  bulbs.  This  can 
be  further  .attained  by  crocking  the  pots  to  one- 
third  of  their  depth,  using,  of  course,  both  clean 
crocks  and  pots.  As  to  soil,  about  half  and  half 
of  good  fibrous  loam  and  turfy  (not  spongy)  peat, 
with  a  liberal  u=e  of  silver  sand,  will  suit  the 
purpose  well.  Do  not  on  any  account  use  any 
manurial  stimulant,  natural  or  artificial ;  neither 
is  required  under  the  circumstances.  Be  ex- 
tremely careful  not  to  overw.iter  ;  one  soaking 
given  at  the  time  of  potting  will  last  for  a  long 
time.  Let  the  potting  be  done  firmly,  keeping 
the  bulbs  just  covered  with  soil.  See  also  that  no 
insects  are  infesting  the  leaves.  Should  the 
weather  set  in  cold  later  on  and  the  night  tem- 
perature rule  somewhat  low,  a  few  sheets  of  light 
brown  paper  might  be  laid  over  the  plants  at 
night.  This  would  serve  to  keep  them  a  little 
warmer  just  for  the  time. 

Another  remedy  in  the  event  of  not  being  able 
to  maintain  the  temperature  given  by  "  Eucharis  " 
through  the  winter  would  be  to  lift  the  plants  out 
of  the  tan  .at  once,  remove  the  latter  entirely,  and 
let  the  plants  stand  through  the  winter  without 
any  bottom  heat  or  watering.  Than  towards 
the   end   of   February   the   shaking  out   and   re- 
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potting  could  bo  taken  in  hand,  adhering  to  the 
same  methods  as   already  given.     Afterwards   in 
cither  case  there  should  not  bo  any  great  hurry  to 
shift  into  larger  pots.     Lot   the   pots   first  used 
become  thoroughly  well  filled   with   roots  before 
proceeding  on  these  lines.     During   tho   summer 
following  some  of  the   best  and  most  promising 
might  require  a  shift,  but   it  is  more  than  likely 
that   the   plants  would    stand   for  nearer   twelve 
months  without  an  additional  potting.     From  my 
own   experience    I    am   convinced    that   to   shift 
Eucharises  too  frequently  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
I  have  let  them  remain  until  the  pots  were  cracked 
from    the    pressure    of     tho   bulbs   from    within. 
Potting  in  such  a  case  was   done,   of   course,  but 
more     often    than    not    the    shaking-out    would 
be  gone  through,  starting  afresh   in  small  pots  as 
advised.     From  my  own  ob.servations   extending 
over   several  years   I   am  disposed   to   think  that 
many  growers  overpot  their  Eucharises.    They  are 
not  plants  that  make  a  large  amount  of  extending 
root  action— ('.(.,  the  same  roots  do  not  continue  to 
extend  as  in  the  case  of  plants  of  woody  growth. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Eucharis  is  only 
a    bulbous   plant,    and   conse(|uently  its  roots  at 
certain  periods  decay.     WhiUt   this  is  going  on 
fresh  roots  are  emanating  from  the   base  of  each 
bulb.     It  is  in  other  words   a  continual  process  of 
decay  and  renewal.   This  can  be  clearly  seen  upon 
the  close   examination   of   the  basal  part  of  each 
healthy  bulb  when  repotting.   Consecjuently,  wliat 
is  needed  in  the  case  of  healthy  plants  even  is  not 
so  much  increased  root  accommodation  as  fresh 
soil    up  to  and  surrounding  each    bulb,   through 
which  in  the  case  of  large  established  plants  with 
old  soil  around  the  bulbs  the  roots  have  to  struggle 
before  they  reach  the  better   soil  beyond  and"can 
appreciably  benefit  therefrom.— Plan'tsji.vn. 


Kyllingia  monocepliala.— This  Sedge-like 
jjlant  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  India 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  was  grown 
only  by  a  few  of  the  lovers  of  out-of-the-way 
plants.  However,  at  the  present  time,  as  Grass- 
like subjects  are  popular,  this  may  be  grown  more 
than  it  is  just  now,  as  it  is  decidedly  pretty  when 
in  good  condition.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  bright  green 
narrow  leaves  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  high,  which 
13  just  overtopped  by  the  inflorescence.  The 
flower-stems  are  terminated  by  three  leaves  of 
unequal  length,  and  at  the  base,  from  whence 
these  leaves  radiate,  the  inflorescence,  which  re- 
sembles a  little  whitish  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
Pea,  is  situated.  When  borne  in  considerable 
numbers  these  little  white  clusters  are  very 
noticeable.  For  edges  of  stages  and  similar  pur- 
poses this  Kyllingia  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  such  subjects  as  Isolepis  gracilis,  now  known 
as  Soirpus  rivularis,  the  pretty  little  variegated 
leaved  Carex,  the  variegated  leaved  creeping 
Panicum,  Stenotaphrum  glabrum  variegatum  and 
others. — H.  P. 

Plants  for  an  unheated  conservatory.— 

I  have  often  thought  what  charming  things  Bam- 
boos would  be  in  such  a  structure  as  '"^M  R  " 
wishes  to  fill  and  adorn,  but  "  J.  H."  only  gives 
one  kind  in  his  selection,  and  that  being  the 
hardiest  of  the  whole  family,  there  is  little  need 
to  give  It  protection.  How  cliarming  some  of  the 
less  common  kinds  would  be  in  a  large  and  lofty 
unheated  house,  which  would  shelter  them  from 
the  inclement  weather.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
seen  what  promised  to  be  enormous  canes  of  Bam- 
busa  mitis  half  killed  simply  because  they  had 
not  had  time  enough  to  ripen  the  upper  por- 
tion If  they  can  be  planted  out,  there  cer- 
tainly could  be  nothing  handsomer,  more  graceful 
or  needing  less  attention  than  such  Bamboos  as 
viridi-glaueescens,  violescens,  nigra,  mitis,  aurca, 
Simoni,  Henonis,  and  others,  not  forgetting  the 
graceful  Arundinaria  falcata.— A.  H. 

Wintering  Caladiums.  —  Complaints  have 
before  now  been  made  as  to  the  loss  of  Caladiums 
during  the  dormant  season,  but  this,  I  should  say 
resulted  from  a  few  simple  facts  being  ignored 
As  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  dying  down  water 
should  be  gradually  lessened,  in  order  that  the 


bulbs  may  be  thoroughly  ripened.  Some  prefer 
to  keep  the  bulbs  during  the  dormant  season  in 
the  pots  they  have  grown  in,  while  others  shake 
them  clear  of  the  potting  compost  and  keep  them 
in  sand,  sandy  soil,  or  some  other  material.  I  pre- 
fer to  shake  them  out,  as  one  is  then  enabled  to 
see  the  condition  the  tuber  is  in,  and  if  in  a  state 
that  requires  any  special  treatment,  it  may  be  seen 
to.  When  grown  in  small  pots  it  is  not  so  neces- 
sary to  shake  them  clear  of  the  soil  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  largo  ones.  In  my  case  the  tubers  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  every  particle  of  soil 
shaken  oft',  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  looked 
over  carefully  to  see  that  they  are  all  in  good 
condition.  Then  they  are  laid  into  pots  or  pans 
of  very  sandy  soil,  sifted  fine,  and  kept  there  till 
started  in  the  spring.  The  tubers  are  completely 
covered  with  the  compost  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  as  equable  a  state  of  moisture  as  possible,  for 
upon  this  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  manner 
in  which  they  keep  throughout  the  winter.  The 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  drj-,  other- 
wise some  of  the  tubers,  the  smaller  ones  espe- 
cially, are  apt  to  perish  from  a  kind  of  dry  rot. 
At  the  same  time  an  excess  of  moisture  is  even 
more  fatal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Cala- 
diums are  essentially  stove  plants  and  should  be 
wintered  in  that  structure  :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
too  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes  should 
be  avoided,  as  extremes  of  heat  or  dryness  are 
detrimental  to  their  well-doing. — H.  P. 

Momordioa  mixta  (p.  ;«7).— The  fruits  of 
this  Cucurbit  are  not  edible,  and,  exce[)t  as  a 
decorative  plant,  it  has  no  horticultural  value. 
Although  the  species  has  been  grown  oS"  and  on 
at  Kew  for  many  years,  it  has  never  borne  fruit 
till  this  year.  This  was  owing  to  the  plants 
grown  being  invariably  male,  the  two  sexes  being 
on  separate  plants  (diceoious)  in  this  species.  This 
year,  however,  a  young  female  plant  flowered 
concurrently  with  the  male,  and  the  flowers  were 
artificially  fertilised.  M.  mixta  is  a  perennial 
with  a  tuberous  rootstook,  long  climbing  stems, 
cordate,  lobed,  shining,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
flannel-like  cream-white  flowers,  spotted  with 
black-purple  at  the  base,  measuring  between  .3 
inches  and  4  inches  across. — W.  W. 

Begonia  fuchsioides. — Although  not  so  full 
of  flowers  as  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago,  this  charm- 
ing and  happily  named  Begonia  still  remains  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom. 
Of  tall,  slender  habit,  it  is  in  consequence  one  of 
the  best  possible  things  for  training  up  pillars  in 
the  conservatory,  possessing  abundant  deep  green 
foliage  and  being  more  oi  less  in  flower  nearly 
the  whole  year  round.  The  flowers,  which  are 
bright  red,  are  produced  in  graceful  drooping 
racemes,  suggesting  in  this  character  a  Fuchsia. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy  and  about  U 
inches  long,  with  the  oblique  outline  common  to 
Begonias,  but  narrower  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  most.  In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
trained  up  one  of  the  iron  supports  of  the  roof,  is 
a  fine  example  10  feet  in  height.  The  species 
was  first  sent  to  England  by  Purdie,  a  Kew  col- 
lector, about  fifty  years  ago,  he  having  discovered 
it  on  the  Ocana  Mountains,  in  New  Grenada. 
The  succulent  stems  and  flower-buds  are  eaten  in 
that  country  by  mule  drivers  as  a  preventive 
of  thirst  when  travelling  w  here  water  is  scarce. 
It  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy,  neither 
should  it  be  too  rich. — B. 

Fuchsia  exoniensis  arid  F.  corallina.- In 

the  note  on  Fuchsias  (p.  .STO)  it  is  stated  that 
F.  exoniensis  and  F.  corallina  are  synonymous. 
Is  not  this  wrong?  The  kind  I  grew  as  exoniensis 
forty-five  years  ago  differed  widely  from  corallina. 
F.  exoniensis  may  best  be  described  as  an  im- 
proved and  enlarged  version  of  gracilis,  and  was 
sent  out,  I  believe,  by  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.  It 
was  perhaps  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  steps 
towards  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  since 
been  effected  with  the  Fuchsia.  It  is  probably 
now  extinct,  but  corallina  is,  by  its  graceful  weep- 
ing habit  and  distinctness,  likely  to  hold  its  own 
for  many  years  to  come ;  besides  it  is  quite  hardy. 


If  killed  to  the  ground  it  breaks  with  redoubled 
vigour  the  following  spring.  On  the  same  page 
is  a  notice  of  F.  fulgens,  which  is  deservedly 
lauded,  but  some  seedling  varieties  of  it  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  type,  yet  all  well  deserve  culti- 
vation. A  seedling  raised  here  has  the  foliage 
deeply  stained  and  veined  with  reddish  purple, 
and  the  colour  of  the  blooms  is  much  more  bril- 
liant. Another  seedling  raised  two  years  ago, 
and  which  has  but  recently  flowered  for  the  first 
time,  in  foliage  resembles  the  type,  but  the 
flowers  are  shorter,  thicker,  brighter  in  colour, 
and  do  not  so  (]uickly  drop  off',  a  fault  in  this 
species.  I  send  a  flower  of  each  for  comparison. 
Some  other  seedlings  I  have  of  good  promise 
which  have  not  yet  blossomed.  By  the  way, 
F.  fulgens  and  F.  serratifolia  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  sufficiently  u.«ed  by  the  hybridiser.  I 
have  just  gathered  a  fruit  of  F.  serratifolia  crossed 
with  F.  fulgens  and  F.  globosa  containing  good 
seeds.  This  I  ho|)e  to  give  mv  attention  to  in  the 
spring.— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Donet. 


Orchids. 

CCELOGYNES. 
In  this  well-known  genus,  which  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Lindley  about  seventy  years  ago,  we 
have  some  very  beautiful  and  useful  species,  the 
popular  C.  cristata  being  grown  by  almost  every 
amateur.  There  are  altogether  about  fifty 
difl'erent  kinds  of  Coelogyues,  some  of  them 
having  beautifully  coloured  flowers,  whilst  those 
of  others  are  very  inconspicuous,  and  therefore 
not  found  except  where  botanical  curiosities  are 
cared  for.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  India, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Southern  China,  aud 
are  found  usually  upon  rooks  and  trees  in  moist 
shady  situations,  frequently  at  considerable  alti- 
tudes. The  culture  of  CVelogynes  is  by  no 
means  diflicult.  Such  kinds  as  C.  cristata,  C. 
barbata,  C.  Oardneriana,  Ac,  which  come  from 
the  higher  localities,  require  a  similar  tempera- 
ture to  that  maintained  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
whilst  C.  asperata,  C.  Dayana,  the  curious 
green-flowered  C.  pandurata  aud  other  kinds 
which  inhabit  lower  elevations  should  be  grown 
in  more  heat,  such  as  the  East  India  house 
alway.s  selecting  a  .shady  position.  They  should 
at  no  time  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry. 
Those  .species  such  as  C.  Dayana,  C.  Massangeana', 
ttc,  with  pendulous  flower-spikes  succeed  best 
in  baskets.  The  others  may  be  grown  in  either 
baskets  or  pots  with  a  good  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  eq":ial  por- 
tions. The  best  time  to  repot  these  plants  is  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  should  the  plants 
be  too  large,  they  may  be  carefully  divided  at 
the  same  time.  The  following  kinds  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  and  most  desirable  in  cultiva- 
tion ; — 

C.  .\SPEB.\TA.— This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  producing  drooping  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform  creamy 
white,  the  lip  pale  yellow  with  several  warty 
ridges  of  an  orange-red  colour.  This  plant 
requires  plenty  of  pot  room.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  flowers  during  June  and 
July.     It  is  sometimes  known  as  C.  Lowi. 

C.  B.-iRBATA  was  first  introduced  in  a  livincr 
state  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Bull  about  ISTo! 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  being  of  an  intense  blackish  brown  and 
fringed  with  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  India,  and  a  most  useful  plant  for  winter 
blooming. 

C.  coRRUCATA.— This  is  a  rare  and  interesting 
species  from  the  higher  elevations  on  the  Khasya 
Hills.  It  succeeds  best  when  given  quite  cool 
treatment.  The  bulbs  are  curiously  wrinkled, 
and  the  flowers,  borne  on  erect  spikes  about 
August  and  September,  are  white  with  a  yellow 
lip,  which  is  striped  with  orange-yellow. 
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C.  CRisTATA. — This  species  is  not  only  grown 
in  large  numbers  by  private  growers,  but  also  in 
quantity  by  florists,  who  find  the  lovely  sprays  of 
white  flowers  exceedingly  useful  for  all  kinds  of 
floral  decorations.  It  was  first  introduced  about 
1837,  but  was  not  seen  in  flower  in  this  country 
until  1841,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  by  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Birmingham.  Several  fine  varieties  of 
this  species  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  the  Chatsworth  variety,  C.  cristata 
maxima,  &c.,  which  diSer  only  in  size  of  blooms. 
Two  very  distinct  forms,  however,  are  C.  cristata 
alba  and  C.  cristata  Lemoniana.  The  former  is 
without  doubt  the  purest  white  Orchid  known, 
the  yellow  stain  in  the  lip  being  entirely  absent. 
This  varietj'  is  also  known  as  C.  cristata  hole- 
leuca.  The  markings  in  the  throat  of  C.  Lemon- 
iana, instead  of  being  orange  yellow,  are  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour.  This  mostly  flowers  some- 
what later  than  the  typical  form. 

C.  D.iYASA  is  commonly  known  as  the  Neck- 
lace Orchid,  in  consequence  of  its  long  drooping 
racemes,  which  often  measure  from  2k  feet  to  3 
feet  in  length  each,  and  produce  flowers  their 
whole  length.  These  in  colour  are  nankeen- 
yellow,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  brown,  streaked 
with  white,  the  front  lobe  ornamented  with 
several  raised  keels  on  the  disc  and  fringed 
with  brown  hairs.  These  appear  (luring  the 
summer  months.  It  first  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  a  native  of  Borneo. 

C.  ELATA,  although  an  old  kind,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  genus.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced during  February  and  March,  are  creamy- 
white,  with  an  orange-yellow  blotch  on  the  lip. 
It  is  found  at  SiiOofeet  to  OilOlJ  feet  elevation  on 
the  Tongloo  Mountains,  and  consequently  requires 
cool  treatment. 

C.  Gakuxeriaxa  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
species  from  Nepaul.  The  flowers  appear  during 
the  winter  months,  three  or  four  upon  drooping 
racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  lip 
bright  yellow  with  a  white  margin,  the  side  lobes 
streaked  with  brown. 

C.  Massangeana. — This  well-known  plant  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  its  long  racemes  of  flowers 
beino'  ver}'  attractive.  These  appear  at  all  seasons, 
and  it  is  astoni.shing  with  what  rapidity  they  de- 
velop. The  flowers  are  of  a  buii'-yellow  and  the 
lip  is  brown,  prettily  streaked  and  blotched  with 
yellow.  It  is  a  \-ery  free  growing  jjlant  and  a 
native  of  Assam.     It  does  well  with  the  Cattleyas. 

t'.  ocELLATA  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  species, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  some 
spots  of  yellow  and  some  orange  lines  on  the  disc. 
It  was  introduced  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  still 
one  of  th'-  most  desirable  kinds  A  far  superior 
variety  named  C.  ocellata  maxima,  with  larger  and 
more  highly-coloured  blossoms,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  in  1870. 

('.  PANDUKATA. — This  is  a  most  remarkable 
flower,  its  unusual  colours  always  attracting 
attention.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  green, 
whiUt  the  lip  is  heavily  marked  and  striped  with 
black.  The  flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  in  this 
family,  often  measuring  4  inches  across,  and  are 
borne  upon  long  pendulous  spikes.  A  native  of 
Borneo. 

C.  .spEciosA. — This  plant  was  discovered  many 
years  before  its  introduction  in  a  living  state  It 
is  a  native  of  .Java,  where  it  grows  upon  the  Salak 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  3U0o  feet  or 
-;ili)0  feet.  The  sepals  and  jietals  are  yellowish- 
hrown,  whilst  the  lip,  which  is  large  and  beauti- 
fully fringed,  is  white  and  blotched  with  deep 
[,urplish-brown.  A  distinct  variety  is  C.  speciosa 
albicans,  with  flowers  even  larger  than  in  the 
typical  form,  the  lip  far  clearer  and  striped  with 
rsddijh-brown. 

C.  TcjMENTOSA  IS  a  vcry  handsome  and  distinct 
kind,  the  flowers  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
the  lip  white,  streaked  with  red.  It  is  a  native  of 
Btrneo.  Wji.  HnoH  Gower. 


Restrepia  antennifera  and  R.  elegans. — 
Thise  elegant  little  plants,  which  resemble  each 


other,  belong  to  a  curious  genus  and  are  closely 
allied  to  Pleurothallis.  They  succeed  well  with 
the  same  culture  as  Masdevallias  and  produce 
their  curious  and  handsome  flowers  upon  slender 
peduncles  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves. 
H.  antennifera  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  is  the  largest-flowered  kind  m  the 
genus.  The  upper  sepals  are  pale  yellow,  dotted 
with  red,  the  lateral  ones  somewhat  boat-shaped, 
bright  yellow,  densely  spotted  in  closely  arranged 
rows  with  brownish  purple  spots.  R.  elegans  is 
a  very  pretty  species,  closely  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, but  smaller  both  in  size  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  dotted  with 
purple,  changing  to  yellow  on  the  upper  portion, 
the  lower  sepals  yellow,  dotted  with  purple.  This 
plant  is  common  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  where 
it  grows  at  several  thousand  feet  elevation.  Both 
these  charming  species  are  flowering  well  in  the 
Cambridge  Lodge  collection. — W. 

Treatment  of  Dendrobiums.  —  Will  any 
reader  of  The  (Jakdex  give  me  the  best  treatment 
for  the  following  Orchids  ;  Dendrobium  albo-san- 
guineum,  Dendrobium  Jaraesianum,  and  Dendro- 
bium BrymerianumV  I  have  a  nice  piece  of  each 
of  the  above  with  eight  or  ten  growths  each,  but 
they  do  not  flower  well. — C.  R. 

*,*  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum  should  be 
grown  in  the  warmest  house  at  command  from  the 
early  spring  until  the  growth  is  completed.  This 
species  does  not  like  much  compost  about  its  roots, 
and  rafts  or  shallow  baskets  are  preferable  to  pots 
for  this  reason.  These  should  be  suspended  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  and  only  shaded  from 
the  brightest  sunshine.  Abundance  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  is  essential 
while  making  its  growth.  When  this  is  completed 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler,  drier 
atmosphere  and  less  water  be  given  to  the  roots. 
Here  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  new  year, 
when  they  should  be  returned  to  the  stove  tem- 
perature. Very  little  water  must  be  given  at  the 
roots  until  the  flower-spikes  appear,  usually  in 
February  or  March,  when  the  supply  must  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  new  growths  develop. 
Under  this  treatment  the  plants  should  be  in  full 
beauty  early  in  June,  and  as  your  plants  have  not 
flowered  well  heretofore,  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  will 
probably  produce  a  number  of  flowers  in  addition 
to  those  on  the  previous  year's  growths.  This 
treatment  is  also  suitable  for  D.  Brymerianum, 
but  being  a  stronger  rooting  species,  this  latter 
may  be  "well  grown  in  pots.  I).  Jamesianum 
thrives  best  in  a  cool,  airy  and  moist  temperature 
all  the  year  round.  It  should  be  grown  in  small, 
well-drained  pots  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
post. Plenty  of  water  is  needed  while  growing 
and  the  plants  must  not  be  dried  in  winter.  The 
com|jo.'-t  most  suitable  for  all  the  species  named 
would  consist  of  ecjual  pvrts  of  fresh  clean  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  peat  fibre,  with  enough  small 
nodules  of  charcoal  or  broken  crocks  to  make  the 
soil  porous.  If  necessary  the  plants  must  be 
firmly  staked  and  tied  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
rocking,  otherwise  good  results  will  not  be  attained. 
— H.  R. 

Odontoglosium  Cervantesi  punctatissi- 
mum.^A  fine  plant  of  this  lovely  little  Orchid  is 
flowering  with  Capt.  Greenwood  at  Harnham 
Cliff,  Salisbury.  In  habit  it  is  an  exact  counter- 
part'of  the  type,  the  shape  of  the  flowers  being 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which  is 
rather  more  acute.  The  whole  flower  is  profusely 
spotted  with  bright  rose,  and  is  very  distinct  and 
beautiful.  I  .also  noticed  excellent  forms  of  Den- 
drobium Phala>noi)sis  and  La4ia  Perrini,  the  latter 
especially  good  in  colour,  with  a  very  bright 
purple  lip. — R. 

Ccelogyne  peltastes  {W.  Owe.n).— This  spe- 
cies is  not  at  all  common,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  if  you  have  this  plant  from  the  meagre 
descriptions  you  send.  It  was  exhibited  at  one 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings 
about  two  years  ago.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of 
curious  formation,  flat,  very  wide,  and  produced 
on  a  creeping  rhizome.  The  flowers  are  similar 
to  those  of  C.  pandurata,  green  with  brown  mark- 


ings and  veins,  the  groun  d  colour  of  the  lip  being 
creamy  white.  It  is  an  interesting  species  when 
in  bloom,  and  being  a  native  of  Borneo,  should 
under  cultivation  receive  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture. — W. 

Cattleya  Hardyana.— This  is  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea 
and  C.  Warscewiczi.  There  is  a  delightful  blend- 
ing of  the  colours  of  the  two  species  in  the  hybrid. 
It  appeared  in  several  collections  at  about  the 
same  period,  the  lucky  possessors  having  ob- 
tained plants  of  a  particular  importation  of  C. 
Warscewiczi  in  which  C.  Hardyana  appeared. 
It  was  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Hardy,  he 
being  the  first  to  flower  it  .and  bring  it  to  notice. 
I  recently  saw  a  fine  plant  at  The  Dell.— A.  Y. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  —  W^ith  al- 
lovers  of  Orchids  Dendrobiums  are  favourites,  par 
ticularly  those  species  whose  flowers  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  a  perfect  state.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  there  are  few  more  beautiful  Orchids  than 
well  -  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  I),  hetero- 
caipum.  With  me  the  growths  are  from  1  foot 
to  18  inches  in  length,  nearly  round  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  twos  and  threes  from  almost  e\'ery  node 
along  the  preceding  year's  growth.  They  are  of 
a  pale  primrose  colour  and  very  fragrant,  lasting 
in  perfection  for  about  three  weeks  if  kept  from 
damp.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  species  to  grow 
if  only  due  care  be  taken.  Flowering  as  it  does 
in  early  winter,  growth  commences  directly  after- 
wards, so  that  the  plants  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a  low  temperature  when  they  have  made  a 
start,  or  they  will  damp  ofl'.  If  theyreciuire  potting, 
this  should  be  done  before  new  roots  have  formed, 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  as  little  check 
as  possible.  The  pots  should  be  suspended  near 
the  roof  in  order  that  the  young  growths  may 
get  all  the  light  possible.  When  the  roots  have 
taken  a  good  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  more  water 
should  be  given,  and  when  in  active  growth  they 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  weak  applications  ot 
manure  Avater.  By  the  latter  end  of  July  the 
plants  will  have  completed  their  growths  and  may 
be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  house.  While 
here  they  should  not  h.ave  too  much  water,  but 
should  be  sh.adod  from  the  sun.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  all  are  more  or  less  of  a  primrosa 
colour.  I  attribute  my  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  to  the  high  moist  temperature 
during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growth 
and  to  the  long  rest  they  enjoy  afterwards,  as  it 
is  seldom  they  fail  to  flower  freely  during  the 
winter  months. — H.   C.   P. 

Cymbidium  giganteum.— This  plant  is  not 
inferior  in  any  way  to  the  more  recently  intro- 
duced and  popular  t:.  Lowianum.  Although  said 
to  be  shy  flowering,  it  is  not  so  if  given  plenty  of 
light  and  air  in  the  Cattleya  house.  A  large  mass 
of  this  species  imported  two  years  ago  as  C  Lowi- 
anum flowered  last  season  from  nearly  every 
pseudo-bulb,  and  is  doing  so  again  this  year. 
The  spikes  are  each  2  feet  in  length,  and  each 
bears  from  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers,  individually 
4  inches  across,  light  brown  ;  the  sepals  have 
darker  lines  running  lengthwise,  the  labellum 
fringed,  stained  with  yellow  in  the  centre  and 
profusely  spotted  with  bright  red.  In  habit  C  ' 
giganteum  is  identical  with  C.  Lowianum.  The 
flo'wer-spikes  appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of 
the  latter  species,  but  are  not  nearly  so  long  in 
opening,  being  usually  in  full  beauty  by  the  end 
of  October.  Plenty  of  water  is  required  by  this 
species  all  the  year  round,  a  suitable  compost 
consisting  of  ecjual  parts  of  good  lumpy  peat  and 
loam  with  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  and  pot- 
sherds added. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea.— This  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in  cultivation, 
and  as  it  flowers  at  a  dull  season  for  Orchids  it  is 
all  the  more  valuable.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
clear  light  yellow,  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson, 
veined  with  golden  yellow,  spreading  in  front, 
and  beautifully  fringed.  The  warmest  position 
in  the  Cattleya  house  should  be  chosen  for  this 
species,  and  if  suspended  from  the  roof  it  will  be 
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all  the  better.  It  is  important  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  be  well  ripened  and  kept  dormant  throufjh 
the  winter,  as  plants  that  are  growing  ilurinj^this 
latter  season  will  very  i=oI(lom  (lower.  The  safest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  pl:>ce  the  plants  in  a  drier  at- 
mosphere without  drying  them  much  at  the  roots, 
as  these  are  usually  very  active  at  this  season. 
This  Cattleya  must  not  be  overpotted,  and  re- 
quires e.\ceptionally  good  drainage.  The  leaves 
and  pseudo-bulbs  are  usually  of  a  much  lighter 
green  than  those  of  most  other  Cattleyas. 

lonopsis. — This  is  a  .small  genus  of  attractive 
little  Orchids  which,  unfortunately,  are  rather 
difficult  to  manage.  The  elegant  branching 
spikes  of  flower  are  freely  produced  during  the 
winter  months  and  are  useful  for  many  kinds  of 
decoration.  Unless  the  plants  are  exceptionally 
strong  the  flowers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Newly-imported  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  at  all,  or  they  will  be  weak(  ned  at  the  out- 
set. These  when  received  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  firmly  wired  to  small  cork  blocks, 
using  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  about  the  bases  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  For  the  first  season  they  may 
be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house  and  encouraged  to 
root  freely  by  light  dewings  with  tepid  water  on 
fine  days  and  a  constant  and  regularly  moist  at- 
mosphere. After  one  set  of  pseudo-bulbs  has  been 
produced,  lonopsids  succeed  best  as  cool  house 
Orchids  provided  the  atmosphere  is  kept  from 
fluctuating  and  the  plants  are  not  over-watered  at 
the  roots.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  reputed 
species  of  lonopsis  described,  but  beyond  a  little 
variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  them.  I.  utricul  irioides  and 
I.  paniculata  are  those  most  generally  grown,  the 
former  the  larger-growing  of  the  two,  with  the 
flowers  usually  deeper  in  colour.  I.  rosea  and  I. 
zonalis  are  probably  varieties  of  one  of  these  spe- 
cies. I.  teres  has  cylindrical  leaver,  each  about  4 
inches  in  length,  with  flowers  of  a  light  purple 
shade.     They  are  all  natives  of  Tropical  Americi. 

Dendrobium  album.— This  fine  old  species  is 
now  flowering  freely  in  various  collections.  No 
doubt  the  numbers  of  this  plant  imported  during 
the  past  few  years  have  done  much  to  popularise 
it.  It  was  first  introduced  from  Bombay  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  just  over  fifty 
years  ago  and  was  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  Dendro- 
bium aqueum  and  described  as  having  pale  green 
watery  flowers.  It  has  pendulous  stem-like  bulbs, 
which  grow  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches  in  length 
and  retain  the  foliage  until  the  blooms  are 
past.  The  floners,  borne  usually  in  pairs,  are 
pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  stain  of  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  h,as  a  finely  fimbriated 
edge.  During  the  growing  season  this  plant 
enjoys  strong  heat  with  plenty  of  moisture,  but 
during  the  winter  months  the  cool  end  of  the  Cat- 
tleya house  will  be  found  to  suit  it  best.  The 
usual  time  for  the  flowers  to  appear  is  about  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  but  on  late 
growths  the  flowering  season  is  prolonged  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  Small  baskets  are 
most  suitable  for  this  Dendrobe. — W. 

LsBlia  peduncularis.—Thif  Mexican  species 
is  now  in  flower.  I  grow  this  plant  on  rafts 
suspended  near  the  door  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  lightly  dressed  with  peat  fibre  and  Sjihag- 
num.  Here  the  plants  require  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  watering,  but  succeed  better  than  on 
the  stages.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  each  2  inches  in 
height,  bear  a  single  leathery  leaf.  The  scapes 
are  each  1(1  inches  in  length,  bearing  five  or  six 
flowers,  each  '2J  inches  across,  delicate  rose  with 
a  deep  purple  blotch  in  the  throat.— R. 

Cattleya  O'Brieniana.-This  flowers  during 
the  present  season,  and  when  well  bloomed,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  gorgeous  kinds, 
such  as  those  of  the  labiata  section,  which  are  also 
now  in  flower.  C.  OBrieniana  in  manner  of 
growth  resembles  the  C.  Loddigesi  type,  as  do 
also  the  flowers  in  many  respects,  it  being  by  some 
authorities  con>idered  a  variety  of  that  species. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  grow  to  a  height  of  about  1  foot 
or  more.     The  raceme  carries  sometimes  two  to 


four  flowers,  which  individually  measure  upwards 
of .")  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
thick  and  lle.shy  in  substance,  of  a  pale  lilac-rose, 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
sepals  and  petals  on  the  outer  surface,  white 
within,  tlie  front  lobe  spreading,  with  dentate 
margin  and  of  a  pale  rosy  purple.  This  free- 
blooming  species  does  not  require  to  be  grown  in 
strong  heat.  It  enjoys  a  position  near  the  glass 
where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  light.— W. 

Oncidium  Forbesi.- This  fine  Orchid  is  now 
in  full  beauty,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
genus  now  flowering.  The  blossoms  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection  if  cut  and  placed  in  water, 
this  greatly  relieving  the  plants.  In  habit  it 
much  re.=erables  O.  crispum,  but  the  leaves  and 
pseudo-bulbs  are  greener.  When  in  good  con- 
dition the  spikes  attain  a  height  of  18  inches  or 
•20  inches,  and  are  much-branched  and  many- 
flowered.  Each  flower  is  2h  inches  across,  gloi^sy, 
reddi.sh  brown  in  colour,  with  a  wavy  bright  yel- 
low margin.  O.  Forbesi  thrives  on  blocks  or  in 
shallow  pans  if  given  a  light,  airy  position  in  an 
intermediate  house. 

Cypripedium    Savaeeanum    superbum. — 

There  have  been  several  fine  hybrids  raised  by 
crossing  C.  Harrisianum  with  C.  Spicerianum, 
these  being  also  the  parents  of  this.  In  the 
variety  superbum  which  is  now  flowering  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Dorman  at  The  Firs,  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenham,  some  exceedingly  fine  varieties 
must  have  been  u=ed  as  parent  plants  to  have 
produced  such  a  magnificent  form.  Mr.  Dorman 
has  several  others  of  the  same  kind  in  flower,  but 
the  plant  here  referred  to  is  the  finest  variety 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  foliage  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  C.  Savageanum. 
The  flower  is  large  and  bold,  well  formed  and 
deeply  coloured,  the  dorsal  sepal  large  and  of  a 
pure  white  ground  colour,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  but  little  seen  excepting  around  the 
margin,  it  being  exceptionally  heavily  veined  and 
suffused  with  rosy  crimson,  whilst  the  central 
line  of  deep  purple  is  very  prominent  ;  the  petals 
are  broad,  brownish  purple,  lighter  towards  the 
base,  with  a  well  defined  mid-line,  and  densely 
spotted  with  deep  purplish  spots  ;  the  pouch  is 
shaijed  similar  to  that  of  C.  Spicerianum,  brownish, 
sh.nded  with  rose.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  acqui- 
sition, and  far  superior  to  any  form  of  this  kind  I 
have  ever  seen. — H.  G. 

Epileelia  Hardyana.— This  is  the  name  of  a 
plant  recentl}'  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of 
St.  Albans,  in  whose  nursery  it  was  raised.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  La4ia  anceps  and  Epi- 
dendrum  ciliare,  but  from  the  shape  of  the  lip  one 
would  be  more  inclined  to  think  that  Epidendrum 
Brassavohv  was  used  as  one  parent  instead  of  E. 
ciliare.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate 
tint  of  blush-rose,  side  lobes  white,  with  a  narrow 
rosy  purple  anterior  margin,  the  front  lobe  some 
what  trowel-shaped  and  of  a  bright  magenta- 
purple.  It  is,  moreover,  noteworthy  as  being  the 
first  hybrid  between  these  two  genera,  and  possi- 
bly some  more  striking  examples  will  follow. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Orchids     at    Beckenham.  —  Upon    a    recent 

visit  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bretherton  at  Sher- 
wood, Beckenham,  I  noticed  some  well-flowered 
examples  of  Orchids.  Small  pieces  of  the  old 
favourite  Epidendrum  ciliare  were  carrying  a 
dozen  blooms,  whilst  the  sweetly-scented  E.  fra- 
grans  had  upwards  of  fifty  flowers  upon  one  plant. 
These  kinds,  although  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
many  years,  are  worthy  of  being  more  cultivated 
than  one  finds  them  at  the  present  time.  A  very 
fine  variety  of  Dendrobium  Wardianura  was  also 
in  bloom,  and  amongst  others  the  following  were 
very  noticeable  :  Cypripedium  callosum,  Lycaste 
cruenta,  Oncidium  Jonesianum,  and  Mormodes 
pardinum. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas  in  autumn.— Of  late  years  valu- 
able additions  have  been  made  to  the  autumn- 
flowering  Cattleyas,  and  when  at  Cheltenham  at 
the  end  of  September  I  was  surprised  to  find  such 


a  wealth  of  bloom,  as  there  were  over  a  dozen 
-pecies  in  flower.  The  first  to  claim  attention 
was  C.  crispa,  many  of  the  spikes  having  half  a 
doz3n  flowers  open.  These  remain  in  perfection 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Another  very  showy  Cat- 
tleya in  bloom  was  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  a  beauti- 
fully marked  flower  of  large  size.  C.  Eldorado 
was  also  blooming  freely.  There  were  largo 
masses  of  C.  Gaskelliana,  the  flowers  of  which  M  r. 
Cypher  values  for  cutting.  C.  maxima  was  in 
.'plendid  health  and  producing  large  (juantities  of 
bloom,  some  of  the  sf  kes  carrying  several 
flowers.  C.  labiata  is  here  grown  in  (|uantity, 
even  small  plants  flowering  freely.  C.  Leopoldi 
and  C.  Harrisoni:e  were  also  in  bloom. — S.  H.  B. 
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Cattleya  labiata  lilacina. — A  very  distiLct 
Viiri  tv  uii4er  this  namg  is  now  hloomin?  in  the  nur- 
series of  Me3Prs.  Low  and  Co..  of  Clapton.  The  flowers 
are  of  g.jod  size  and  shape,  with  bluish  tinted  sepals 
and  petals ;  the  lip  is  deeply  bilobed  and  fimbriated, 
witli  a  narrow  whitisli  margin,  the  cent:e  being  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  puri  lish  1  lac. — W.  G. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteom. — At 
Mr.  Cypher's  nur.series  this  is  a  speciality,  being 
^Xr'jwn  for  the  supply  of  autumn  cut  bloom.  The 
snow-white  flowers,  with  a  faint  streak  of  yellow, 
last  .a  loner  time  when  cut,  and  are  thus  valuable  at  a 
dull  period  (jf  the  year.  They  are  also  sweet-seeuted. 
I  oiK-e  staged  a  plant  with  over  sixty  blo(ms  open  aiil 
grew  it  well  every  season.  I  used  to  grow  it  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  tupplying  moisture  freely  during  the 
growing  season. — G.  Wyiiies. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — An  exceedingly 
pvotty  variety  of  this  most  useful  Orchid  is  now  in 
bldom  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Born  an,  Laurie  Paik, 
.Sydenham.  Th*  flowers,  although  n^t  of  extraordinary 
siz9,  are  of  fine  form,  each  segment  beautifully 
marked  with  reddi.-h  spots  of  a  curious  shade,  wbilst 
the  sepals  are  heavily  suffused  with  purple  on  the  outer 
sides.  The  lip  is  ti-^ely  timbriited  and  has  a  d  ep 
jellow  disc.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  Vdriety. 
— W.  U.  (;. 

Cypripediums  in  the  autumn.— Few  Or- 
chids last  m  long  as  these,  and  wliere  there  is  a  varied 
collection  there  is  abvays  a  cer  ain  amount  of  bloom. 
At  the  Queen's  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  most  of 
the  hpst  varieties  pre  growQ  and  many  are  now  in 
bloom.  The  best  kinds  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  C.  Arthunanum,  C.  AshburtoniiB  (very 
iine),  C.  cardinale,  C.  calurum,  C.  Chamberliiiiianuni, 
C.  (jrossianum,  C.  Domioii,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  Hay- 
naldianam,  C.  fjeeamm,  C.  .Sedcui  and  C.  Stonei,  wiih 
a  fine  batch  of  C.  Spiceiiauum. — G.  W. 


Public  Gardens. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  REGENT'S 

PARK. 
In  the  flower  gardens  here  we  nearly  always  see 
evidence  of  what  a  changeful  and  delightful 
thing  a  flower  garden  may  be.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  the  aspect  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  early  spring,  when  of  any 
other  time  this  garden  is  most  delightful.  We 
have  come  fresh  from  the  hills  of  Greece, 
thickly  set  with  blue  and  many-coloured  Ane- 
mones, to  find  these  gardens  delightful  to  see 
in  April.  For  ijuite  eight  mouths  of  the  year 
there  are  many  beautiful  things  to  be  seen  here. 
Regent's  Park  is  distinguished  among  other 
gaixlena  by  several  things  worth  noting.  The 
gardener  is  not  afraid  to  allow  his  shrubs 
to  do  their  own  setting.  In  other  parks  we 
see  bandages  of  some  white  or  variegated  edg- 
ing plants  round  almost  every  shrubbery,  but, 
happily,  here  the  Holly,  or  whatever  shrub  it 
may  be,  is  allowed  to  feather  down  to  the  turf, 
so  that  we  can  enjoy  it  without  the  wholly  need- 
less and  often  staring  bandages  we  so  often  see  in 
other  parks  and  far  too  often  In  private  places. 
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The  absence  here  of  the  taller  and  uglier  iron 
railing  is  also  a  great  gaia,  to  what  a  degree 
will  be  best  felt  by  those  who  have  seen  some 
of  the  parks  in  South  London.  There  is 
a  low  bar  along  the  walks  which  is  harmless 
and  of  some  use,  but  we  regret  to  see  that  the 
rule  does  not  exist,  as  iu  the  southern  parks, 
that  dogs  are  not  allowed  inside  the  park  except 
when  led.  Many  of  the  beds  of  Regent's  Park 
have  had  to  be  fortified  by  little  lines  of  wire  in 
order  to  keep  dogs  from  disfiguring  them.  In- 
asmuch as  some  far  less  important  parks  enforce 
the  very  wholesome  rule  that  dogs  are  not 
allowed  in  the  park  in  this  wild  way,  it  is  odd 
that  such  a  rule  is  not  enforced  here.  Here 
and  there  in  Regent's  Park  we  see  the  benefits 
of  grouping  and  "  holding  things  together." 
For  instance,  the  Bamboos  are  grouped  in  a 
close,  graceful  way,  and  also  the  Palms. 

As  wo  write,  at  the  end  of  September,  there 
is  a  very  fine  effect  of  hardy  tiowers  at  the 
north  end  of  the  garden  in  bold  groups  on 
a  wide  border,  which  may  well  suggest  the 
beautiful  effects  which  anyone  may  secure 
who  rightly  uses  the  many  noble  hardy  plants 
that  flower  in  September  and  even  iu  October. 
We  think  the  superintendent  here  might  go 
much  further  in  allowing  these  hardy  plants 
iu  masses  to  grow  under  the  low  tx^ees 
and  evergreens  instead  of  trying  to  grow 
shrubs  under  low  trees.  A  much  more  artis- 
tic way  is  to  clear  away  these  sickly  shrubs 
from  under  the  handsomer  and  larger  of  the 
low  trees,  and  so  get  light  anil  shade  ;  and 
having  got  this,  let  some  simple  and  beautiful 
flowers  run  through.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  very  fine  bushes  pf  Hollies  here  with  Lilacs 
aud  other  shrubs  filling  uji  the  gaps.  It  is  much 
better  to  accept  the  gaps  and  allow  the  Hollies 
to  show  their  forms,  and  to  spread  beautiful 
flowers,  like  Japan  Anemone  or  the  best  blue 
Asters,  or  other  free  and  pretty  hardy  flowers, 
on  the  grouud,  using  stout  Ferns  and  other  wood 
plants  freely.  We  would  suggest  here  that  the 
roads  and  railing  so  often  visible  round  this 
garden  might  easily  be  hidden  with  a  screen  of 
various  forms  of  I\^,  Vines  and  garlands  of 
other  climbers. 

There  are  many  young  shrubs  planted  on  the 
Gra.ss  here,  which  is  a  mistake,  if  only  as  regards 
t'je  men  who  have  to  mow  and  trim  the  Grass 
bjtween,  and  also  in  another  way,  that  the 
shrubs  never  start  or  grow  so  well  as  when 
frankly  planted  in  a  bed  which  will  be  cul- 
tivated for  some  years  until  the  shrubs  are 
established.  It  would  be  easy  to  surface  such 
beds  with  hardy  flowers,  so  that  the  bad  effect 
of  the  bare  earth  in  summer  would  be  got  rid  of. 

A  very  instructive  thing  here  is  the  growth 
of  alpine  flowers  without  any  visible  rocks  or 
stones.  That  the  use  of  bricks— rubbish  which 
ii  so  often  resorted  to  in  our  public  gardens 
and  parks  —is  unnecessaiy  for  the  growth  of 
rock  plants  is  well  exemplified  here,  although 
we  til  ink  the  succulents  of  the  Cape  and  the 
alpine  plants  of  Europe  are  best  apart. 

There  is  a  quality  of  repose  here  which  we 
so  rarely  get  in  the  other  parks,  as  the  beds 
are  not  so  crowded,  and  a  further  advance 
taken  in  this  direction  would  be  a  gain,  as 
elsewhere.  Tall  Fuchsias  on  Grass  are  rather 
a  pretty  feature.  A  better  use  might  be  made 
of  the  houses  these  parks  possess  generally  by 
giving  us  handsomer  plants  in  the  summer  than 
the  ma.ss  of  .sickly  variegated  leaves  and  other 
common  bedding  pl.ants  tliat  are  shown  in  the 
beds,  as,  for  instance,  the  African  Lily  in  pots. 
The  only  unpleasant  efl'ect  of  the  flower  garden- 
ing here  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  vast 
number  of  sickly  variegations.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  why  this  should  be  so,  becaus:;  nothing 


so  ugly  and  iinnatural  as  their  colour  could 
hardfy  be  found  in  Nature.  There  is  a  Fuchsia 
called  Golden  Treasure  which  is  very  sickly  in 
colour,  somewhat  like  the  under  side  of  a  frog, 
and  this  one  sees  time  after  time.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  little  flowering  plants  for 
carpets,  and  the  green  of  many  a  hardy  plant  is 
much  prettier  than  the  many  variegatioTis,  as 
one  can  see  in  the  rock  beds  before  mentioned. 

Begonias,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late  years,  cannot  ba  said  to  be  in  any  way 
successful  here  or  in  the  parks  generally.  We 
have  seen  them  very  much  more  successful  in 
certain  seashore  gardens.  This  year  may  be 
against  them,  but  we  have  nothing  to  record  in 
their  favour  as  regards  London  gardens.  The 
great  hardy  flower  border  here  is  etiective  in  a 
way,  but  not  choice  enough  in  its  selection. 
Mo.st  of  the  things  in  it  are  more  fitted  to  form 
bold  and  large  groups  or  colonies  under  trees. 
A  mixed  border  in  so  good  a  flower  garden  as 
this  should  be  of  the  best ;  it  would  be  better 
to  bring  it  somewhat  nearer  the  eye,  so  that 
people  might  see  the  charm  of  a  really  fine 
mixed  border  of  the  hand.somest  plants. 

The  trees  in  the  central  rows  of  this  garden 
have  become  a  nuisance,  and  especially  in 
wet  or  dull  weather  the  effect  of  them  is  de- 
pressing, and  they  make  the  walk  sticky  and 
unpleasant.  They  do  no  good  whatever  in 
a  country  like  ours,  where  shade  is  so  seldom 
wanted. "  If  taken  away  as  far  as  the  cross  road, 
the  etlect  would  be  vastly  improved  and  sun 
and  air  would  get  into  the  gardens,  which  would 
be  much  more  airy  and  cheery  ;  the  flowers  all 
round  would  tell  to  much  better  advantage,  and 
the  gardening,  too,  would  be  much  better  done. 
The  side  line  of  outer  trees  gives  the  effect  of 
an  avenue,  and  would  frame  and  shelter  suffi- 
ciently. It  would  ilo  the  greatest  good  to  remove 
the  mop-headed  and  depressing  trees  in  the 
centre,  certainly  wrong  as  things  now  are.  When 
planted  there  was  no  idea  of  putting  a  flower 
garden  beneath  them,  and,  as  it  happens,  this 
the  best  flower  ganlen  in  London. — Fie/il. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

TnE  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a 
meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr. 
R.  Ballantine  occupying  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  business  had  been  disposed  of,  an  interest- 
ing communication  was  road  from  the  South 
Australian  Gardeners'  Society  at  Adelaide,  giving 
an  account  of  their  work  and  requesting  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  N.C.S.  Similar  application  was 
also  made  by  the  Banbury  Horticultural  Society, 
and  both  w  ere  acceded  to. 

The  medals  awarded  by  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee to  exhibitors  at  the  recent  Aquarium  show 
were  then  confirmed.  The  income  received  up  to 
date  amounts  to  about  £.370,  a  sum  largely  in 
excess  of  that  in  hand  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  is  made  up  of  subscriptions,  donations, 
affiliation  fees,  &c.  New  members  were  elected, 
making  the  total  for  the  year  1 19.  The  society's 
exhibitions  for  next  year  were  then  taken  into 
consideration,  and  several  representatives  called 
attention  to  the  dates  clashing  with  those  fixed 
for  other  shows  in  November.  After  much  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  that  they  be  as  follows  : 
The  October  show  on  the  8th,  !tth,  and  10th  of 
that  month,  the  great  (Chrysanthemum  show  on 
November  .5,  6,  and  7,  and  the  late  show  on  De- 
cember 3,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside  felt 
th.at  far  too  much  work  had  to  be  done  at  some  of 
the  Horal  committee  meetings,  and  that  in  the 
height  of  the  season  they  should  be  held  weekly 
instead    of    fortnightly.      This    matter    will    be 


brought  before  the  new  floral  committee  after  the 
re-election. 

Some  ([uestions  were  asked  by  representatives 
of  affiliated  societies  concerning  the  definition  of 
a  single-handed  gardener  and  a  cottager.  The 
chairman  ruled  in  the  first  case  that  only  those 
who  had  no  permanent  paid  assistance  could  be 
considered  single-handed  gardeners.  The  term 
cottager  was  discussed,  but  the  chairman  de- 
cHned  to  deal  with  it,  as  such  a  class  of  exhibi- 
tors was  not  provided  for  by  the  society. 


The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Koyal  Aquarium  on  U'ednesday 
last,  when  Mr.  R.  Biillantine  presided.  Exhibits 
were  rather  fewer  in  number  than  might  have  been 
expected,  but  the  quality  was  as  a  whole  up  to 
the  average,  and  interesting  collections  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironside,  and 
M.  Ernest  Calvat. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  C.  H.\kman-P.\vne.— a  large  new  seedling 
Japanese  from  France,  with  very  long  drooping 
fiorets  of  medium  width.  The  colour  is  rich  rosy 
purple-amaranth  spotted  white,  the  reverse  silvery 
white.     Shown  by  M.  Ernest  Calvat. 

DiRECTEUR  TissER.VNU. — This,  too,  is  another 
very  large  Japanese,  deep  and  globular  in  build, 
but  not  quite  so  tasselled  in  form  as  the  preceding. 
The  colour  is  rich  golden  ochre,  curiously  flushtd 
in  the  centre  with  rosy  crimson.  It  was  raised 
and  exhibited  by  M.  Calvat. 

Miss  Gertie  W.\terer. — In  this  case  we  go  lo 
the  other  extreme,  for  it  is  a  very  small  pompon, 
a  sport  from  Snowdrop,  no  larger  than  a  coat- 
button.  Colour  pale  blush,  with  deep  yellow 
centre.  Staged  by  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  of  Fawkham, 
Kent. 

Ch.\rees  Cox. — A  large  pale  yellow  Japanese, 
very  deep  and  solid,  a  close,  compact  flower  and 
very  globular.  The  colour  is  pale  canary,  with  a 
silvery  yellow  reverse.  The  florets  are  rather 
narrow.     From  Mr.  C.  Cox. 

John  Fulford.— One  of  the  old  type  of  ex- 
hibition incurved  varieties.  The  bloom  is  deep 
and  of  excellent  form,  the  florets  broad  and  nicely 
rounded  at  the  tips.  Colour  crimson-red,  passing 
to  deep  golden  bronze  towards  the  centre.  Exhi- 
bited by'"Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Enfants  des  Gai'les. — Although  Japanese  in 
curved  in  form,  this  is  a  hairy-petalled  variety. 
The  blooms  are  large,  and  the  colour  shiny  goldi  n 
yellow  tinted  bronze.     Also  from  Mr.  Owen. 

Owen's  Crimson.— An  old  style  of  incurved 
w  ith  great  brilliancy  of  colour.  Florets  broad  and 
substantial  and  of  a  peculiarly  deep  rich  crimson. 
Another  of  Mr.  Owen's. 

Other  noteworth)'  novelties  were  commended. 
These  were  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  a  Japanese  with 
narrow  florets,  colour  golden  salmon-rose  tipped 
yellow;  Partridge,  an  Anemone,  ro,=y  fawn,  good 
disc  tipped  gold  ;  and  William  Sabey,  a  golden 
yellow  pompon.  R.  Leadbetter,  a  yellow  Japane.-e 
recently  figured  in  The  Garden,  was  shown  iri 
good  form.  Mme.  Carnot,  a  new  large  white 
Japanese,  and  also  Mme.  Rozain,  a  large,  rosy 
blush  colon  red  Japanese,  were  also  shown. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  Owen 
and  M.  Ernest  Calvat  for  their  collections. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO   MR.    WILLIAM   DEAN, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Robert  Svhenham  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham 
met  Mr.  Dean  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 7,  and  formally  presented  him,  in  name  of 
the  committee  of  subscribers,  with  a  handsome 
silver  watch  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
"Presented  to  Mr.  Wm.  Dean,  along  with  50 
guineas,  on  his  70th  birthday,  osa  mark  of  esteem. 
Subscribed  for  by  florists  and  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  country."  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  : — 

Messrs.   S.   Arnott,   W.   Adams,  W.    Bull.  Bir- 
mingham Amateur  Gardeners'  Association,  W.  D. 
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Bason,  H.  A.  Burberry,  F.  W.  Burbi(l<;e,  T.  Bcd- 
daril,  —  Black,  A.  Brown,  —  Bubb,  Cocker  and 
Sons,  Rev.  J.  T.  \V.  Clarid><e,  H.  Cannell,  H.  B. 
Croscomb,  W.  Crump,  A.  Coombes,  A.  1).  Christie, 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  J.  Downes,  ,J.  Ej^ginton,  H.  Eck- 
ford,  W.  Earp,  A  Friend,  R.  Featheistonc,  W. 
Finch,  R.  H.  Griffin,  R.  Greenfield,  W.  A.  Green, 
J.  Grice,  W.  G.  Head,  Dr.  Hopg,  R.  M.  Hogg,  C. 
H.  Herbert,  .J.  Hughes,  T.  Hewitt,  S.  Hearn,  — 
Hobson,  A.  Irvine,  J.  M.  Johnstone,  \V.  .lones, 
A.  W.  Jones,  B.  F.  Kelly,  Laing  and  Sons,  V. 
Lutz,  G.  Lakin,  W.  B.  Latham,  —  Lambert,  S. 
M'Kee,  Dr.  Masters,  A.  Medhiirst,  VV.  Miller,  F. 
M.  Mole,  —  Morley,  —  Mansell,  —  Mawley,  F. 
Nokes,  A.  Outram,  Paul  and  Son,  S.  Tye,  J.  l'o))e, 
T.  Perkins,  J.  B.  Riding,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  VV. 
Robinson,  J.  Rickards,  Sutton  and  Sons,  J.  D. 
Stuart,  R.  Sydenham,  C.  T.  Saunders,  C.  Turner, 
O.  Thomas,  "  Viola,"  Veitch  and  Sons,  Rev.  1).  R. 
Williamson,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Wright,  J.  Wills,  W. 
Wardill,  W.  Wright,  J.  H.  White. 

Geo.  JI'Lf.od,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Hail.  Seerr.tary, 
of  Committte. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Paulownia  imperialis.— Seeing  an  account 

of  Paulownia  imperialis  in  The  Gardex,  Novem- 
ber 17,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  I 
have  a  tree  of  thi'S  here  which  flowered  last  May 
most  beautifully. — Henry  Ferrers,  'J he  Hill, 
Ahergdvenni/. 

Ampelopsis  Hoggi.  —  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  this  excellent  Virginian 
Creeper,  for  it  is  a  robust  grower,  covering  a 
large  wall  space  quickly  and  is  self-clinging.  Its 
greatest  merit  lies  in  the  lovelj-  colouring  of  its 
large  leaves  in  the  autumn,  a  kind  of  orange- 
yellow  predominating.  It  has  a  serious  defect  in 
that  it  retains  its  foliage  but  a  comparatively  short 
period  while  of  this  colour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  other  kinds  of  Ampelopsis 
and  not  the  least  beautiful  of  them. — J.  R. 

Aralia  (Fatsid)  Sieboldi.— What  a  noble 
plant  this  is  where  it  thrives  unprotected  in  the 
open.  Bold  of  foliage,  green,  shining  and  cheer- 
ful, its  beauty  enhanced  by  its  pretty  sijikes  of 
delicate  whitish  blooms  during  the  latter  jjart  of 
October  and  throughout  November,  it  is  unique 
among  hardy  late-blooming  evergreen  shrubs, 
well  deserving  ot  being  planted  in  groups  in  suit- 
able positions  in  mild  districts.  It  has  remained 
uninjured  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years. — J.  R., 
7'he  Oanhm,  Tan-y-hwirh,  N.   Wales. 

The  weather.— I  think  it  is  about  thirty 
years  since  we  experienced  such  a  mild  October 
andNovember;  the  mean  temperature  keejisabout 
48°  and  50°  and  many  summer  flow-ers  continue 
to  open.  I  have  (November  21)  gathered  a  large 
nosegay  of  Rosebuds,  Mignonette,  and  Czar 
Violets,  the  Roses  (H.  P.'s  and  Teas)  being  nearly 
as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  June. 
Rain  has  been  almost  incessant  for  the  last  six 
weeks  and  all  spade  work  is  impracticable. — P. 
Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iirerne  Minster. 

Ilex  latifolia.— Mr.  Wilson  sends  us  from  his 
garden  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  some  branches  of 
the  Magnolia  Holly  (Ilex  latifolia)  to  show  how 
freely  it  has  fruited  this  year  with  him.  He  says 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  berries  are  very  sparingly  pro- 
duced. This  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1841.  The  leaves  in  well- 
developed  specimens  are  each  about !)  inches  long, 
the  berries  red  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Holly.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  when  first 
introduced  used  to  be  known  as  Ilex  laurifolia. 

Marie  Louise  Violets.— I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  blooms  of  the  above  Violet.  The  plants 
have  had  an  exceptionally  favourable  time  up  to 
the  present,  the  weather  having  been  so  mild. 
Should  severe  frost,  however,  suddenly  intervene. 


healthy  vigorous  plants  will  have  to  be  well  pro- 
tected, or  not  a  liitle  damage  may  be  wrought  to 
j  the  tender  leaves.  Continued  exposure  by  day 
I  and  tilted  lights  at  night  with  mats  on  must  be 
the  rule  until  more  severe  weather  sets  in.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  plan  of  packing  the  blooms  in  Spinach 
leaves  is  certainly  a  good  one. — J.  Crawfokh. 

***  Blooms  came  in  splendid  condition,  being  as 
fresh  as  if  newly  gathered.— Ed. 

Flowers  from  Golspie.— I  send  a  box  of 
flowers  picked  to-day  out  of  doors  in  the  gardens 
here,  which  will  speak  for  itself  as  to  the  weather 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  up  to  the  present  date. 
I  annex  a  list.  Escallonia  rubra,  Chrysanthe- 
mums (white  and  yellow),  French  Marigolds, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemum 
tricolor,  China  Roses,  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon, double 
Dianthus,  (Jodetia,  Pheasant's-foot  Geranium, 
Veronica  Andersoni,  Christmas  Roses,  Lupinus 
nanus.  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Nemophila  (white 
and  blue),  Alonsoa  (scarlet).  Fuchsia  gracilis,  F. 
Riccartoni,  Phlox,  Pentstemons,  ."carlet  (iera- 
nium,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Tropa-olum,  Clarkia,  An- 
tirrhinum, Anemone  Honorine  Jobert,  &c.— I). 
Melville,  Dunrobin  Gardens,  Golspie. 

Abelia  rupestris.— I  send  you  a  handful  of 

sprays  from  a  shrub  whose  merits  seem  to  me  to 
remain  altogether  unrecognised,  the  common 
Abelia  ru|)estris.  Here  since  the  spring  it  has 
continuously  supplied  a  profusion  of  bloom,  first 
m  a  cool  greenhouse  and  afterwards  both  there 
and  in  the  open  ground  until  quite  lately.  At  this 
moment,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
cuttings,  the  delicate  brown  and  green  of  the 
leafage  display  a  colouring  which  is  as  pretty,  if 
not  perhaps  quite  so  showy  as  that  of  flowers. 
The  short  sprays  fail,  liowever,  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  plant  as  a 
whole.  I  think  (but  my  collection  of  pictures 
from  The  (Jarden"  is  in  London  and  I  am  thus 
unable  at  the  moment  to  refer  tD  it)  that  one  or 
more  of  the  other  varieties  of  Abelia  have  been 
figured  in  The  Garden  ;  but  A.  rupestris  has 
never,  I  feel  sure,  been  thus  honoured.— T.  W. 
Ekle,  Millhall,  Ciiekfield,  Sussex. 

*,*  Abelia  triflora  and  A.  floribunda  have  been 
figured  in  The  Garden.— Ed. 

Aster  diffusns  horizontalis.— Whatagiand 
Michaelmas  Daisy  this  is.  In  or  out  of  flower  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  one 
of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  being  quite 
diff'erent  from  that  of  any  other  form  of  Aster  I 
have  sesn.  The  main  stem  is  straight  and  sturdy, 
growing  to  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  producin.^ 
lateral  growths  alternately  and  at  right  angles 
from  It  almost  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  These 
growths  in  their  turn  produce  sub-laterals  of 
various  lengths,  the  longest  being  those  nearest  the 
base  of  the  shoot,  and  each  bears  a  solitary  ter- 
minal flower  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
disc  florets  are  pinkish-red  and  the  ray  florets 
white.  At  present  (November  12)  it  is  in  its 
richest  dress,  being  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  but  all  its 
charms  are  in  no  way  confined  to  this  ijeriod, 
for  in  association  with  other  subjects  in  the 
hardy  herbaceous  border,  its  very  dark  green  small 
sessile  leaves  and  compact  habit  will  arrest  the 
eye  and  win  the  admiration  of  most  lovers  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Besides  being  a  unique  and  most 
.attractive  plant  for  beds  or  borders  it  is  also  use- 
ful for  cutting.  The  time  of  year  at  which  this 
Aster  flowers  is  another  point  in  its  favour,  even 
although  this  3-ear  is  an  exception  in  this  respect. 
The  variety  is  not  by  any  means  so  plentiful  as 
some  of  the  Novi-Belgii  section  appear  to  be.— 
R.  C.  H. 

Dean  Hole  in  Amerioi.- Dean  Hole  has 
arrived  in  America,  and  has  had  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  New  Vork.  He  was  interviewed  on 
landing,  and  afterwards  at  his  hotel,  by  journal- 
ists and  reporters  from  the  chief  newspaper.-,, 
which  have  pubhshed  most  commendatory  notices 
of  his  books  and  ecelesi.astical  work.  The  Lotos 
Club,  famous  for  its  literary  and  artistic  elements, 
gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour,  which  was  attended 
by  120  distinguished  members  and  guests,  and  he 


has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  club 
during  his  stay  in  New  Vork,  and  also  of  The 
Century,  The  Harvard,  and  The  Union.  The 
Bishop  of  New  York,  Dean  Hoffman,  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix,  and  the  clergy  of  the  chief  churches 
of  the  city,  with  .several  other  well-known  citizens, 
called  upon  him.  The  leading  nurserymen 
invited  him  to  visit  their  establishments,  and  the 
rosarians  and  other  florists  of  America  also 
invited  him  to  a  banquet  and  reception  on 
November  14,  which  was  well  attended  by  his 
brother  gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Samuel  Parsons  most  kindly  volunteered  to 
conduct  him  over  the  parks  of  New  York. 

Cattleya  Mantini.- Hybrid  Orchids  are  be- 
coming so  plentiful,  that  it  is  dirticult  for  tho 
ordinary  amateur  to  classify  the  numerous  home 
productions  and  less  still  remember  all  of  them,  a 
number  of  which  are  of  doubtful  value  and  of 
comjiaratively  little  interest.  In  this  instance, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  may  be  safely 
.s.aid;  that  since  the  appearance  of  Seden's  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Digbyana-Mossia^  produced  by  the  cross- 
ing of  Cattleya  Mossia;  and  Brassavola  Digbyano, 
nothing  so  really  h.andsome  has  been  found  either 
at  home  or  abroad  among  artificially  raised 
hybrids.  Cattleya  Mantini,  which  was  exhibited 
by  its  raiser  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d"Horticulture  in  Paris,  is  as  distinct 
as  it  is  beautiful.  It  was  raised  by  that  most 
enthusiastic  French  amateur,  Mons.  Georges 
Mantin,  of  Olivet,  near  Orleans,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  eftected  six  years  ago  between  Cattleya 
aurea  and  C.  Bowringiana,  of  which  latter  parent 
it  jiossesses  the  outward  characters  and  excellent 
constitution.  The  u|iright  flowering  spike  of  the 
plant  exhibited  liears  three  flowers  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bright  violet-red  colour,  similar  to  that  of 
the  darkest  coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Lawrencs- 
ana,  wdiile  the  remarkably  large  and  well-shaped 
lip  is  of  a  velvety  violet,  beautifully  striped  and 
marked  like  that  of  C.  aurea  ;  in  fact,  the  cha- 
racters of  lioth  parents  are  well  represented  and 
efjually  well  blended  in  the  offspring,  which  has 
long  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing,  like  those  of  C.  Bow- 
ringiana, two  leaves  at  their  summit.  The  free- 
flowering  nature  characteristic  of  that  species  is 
also  well  developed  in  the  new  comer,  which  on 
that  account,  as  also  by  reason  of  the  happy 
blending  of  the  rich  colours  of  the  other  parent, 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  valuable  aequi-i- 
tion.— S.  G. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Since    the 

last  report  was  written  the  weather  has  still  con- 
tinued warm  for  the  time  of  year.  At  2  feet  deep 
the  soil  is  now  .3°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  4' 
warmer  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Rain 
has  fallen  on  four  d.ays  in  the  past  week,  but  on  no 
occasion  to  the  depth  of  more  than  about  a  tenth 
of  an  inch.  For  only  ten  hours  altogether  has  the 
wind  come  from  any  jioint  of  the  compass  between 
north  and  east  during  the  last  four  week-. 
Although  since  the  month  began  there  have  been 
five  days  on  which  no  sunshine  at  all  was  re- 
corded, the  sun  has  shone  for  altogether  sixty-two 
hours,  giving  the  unusually  good  daily  average  for 
November  of  three  hours'  bright  sunshine  a  day. — ■ 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — .4t  the  next 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next.Mr.  James  Douglas 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  "  Principles  of  Judfinf 
at  FloW'Cr  Shows"  at  .3  p.m. 


The  Will  GsLxdeTx:  oi;ihc  NaUiruUsationand 
Natural  Groiipinri  of  Hardij  Exotic  Plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  QarJen  of  British  Wild  Floirers. 
Fourth  edition,  with  wood  engravin::s  from  drawings 
hy  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlarged  Demy  8c  ■, 
linen  cloth.  Price  12s.;  jcell  bound  in  half  morocco, 
ISs.     John  Hurray. 


Names  of  fruit.— J.  C.  iJ.— Sorry  we  cannot 
name  specimens,  as  they  are  so  Email  and  out  of 
character. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natin-e  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Abt  itselp  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SEWAGE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  many  gardens  the  expenses  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount  owing  to  the  general 
depression,  and  frequently  the  gardener  is  at  a 
loss  for  manures  in  a  li(juid  or  solid  form,  and 
chemical  fertilisers  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  unless  the  soil  is  well 
stored  with  plant  food  good  crops  are  practi- 
cally impossible.  When  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
it  seems  strange  that  better  means  have  not 
hetn  adopted  for  the  utilising  of  such  valuable 
manures  as  sewage  and  liquid  drainings  from 
manure  heaps,  cattle  sheds,  stables,  &c.  This 
has  been  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  previou.sly, 
but  the  matter  is  so  impcjrtant,  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  commuuity  to  keep  drawing 
attention  to  it  until  better  use  is  made  of  what 
is  now  treated  as  a  nui-sance.  After  using  both 
for  a  number  of  years  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  I  can  testify  in  strong  terms  as  to  the 
benefits  arising  from  their  use.  For  orchards 
sewage  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best 
manures  that  I  know.  Put  on  during  the 
winter  montlis,  it  does  not  injure  the  trees  if  in 
a  highly  concentrated  form,  and  the  soil  assimi- 
lates the  fertilising  elements,  so  that  in  the 
spring  the  roots  can  feize  and  feed  upon  it  as 
they  become  active.  If  any  proof  is  needed  as 
to  the  value  of  winter  applications  of  sewage  or 
manure  heaji  drainings,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
treat  one  orchard,  or  a  portion  of  the  same,  to 
a  good  dressing  and  leave  the  other  untouched, 
of  course  the  trees  to  be  equal  in  all  respects 
at  the  time,  otherwise  the  lesson  would  not  be 
so  forcible  When  I  first  tried  the  system  of 
winter  feeding  I  was  astonished  at  the  effect  on 
the  trees  the  following  summer,  as  they  made 
strong  growth  with  large  and  bold  foliage,  fruit 
buds  cou.spicuous  over  the  whole,  being  followed 
a  year  later  Ijy  a  good  crop  of  large,  clear- 
skinned,  and  well-coloured  fruit.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  trees  were  not  exhausted  by  the  fruit, 
as  proved  by  a  full  crop  each  year  afterwards. 
My  experience  is  that  when  trees  crop  well  one 
year  and  then  mi.ss  a  year  or  two,  the  fail- 
ure is  caused  by  a  lack  of  food  requisite  to 
maintain  their  health  and  vigour  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  sea.son  or  two  is  lost  while  the  trees 
are  recovering  from  their  exhaustion  in  ]  ro- 
ducing  a  crop.  If  given  ample  supplies  of  food  in 
the  form  of  sewage,  liquid  manure,  or  any  other 
suitable  thing,  the  strength  of  the  trees  would 
not  only  be  maintained, but  materially  increased, 
and  unless  .seasons  were  particularly  unfavour- 
able, good  crops  might  be  expected  annually. 
The  use  of  sewage  for  Vine  or  Peach  borders 
produces  splendid  results  in  skilled  hands,  as 
they  exercise  great  care  in  its  use,  and  unless 
sound  judgment  is  brought  to  bear  on  its  appli- 
cation, serious  injury  may  result.  Where  the 
soil  is  fairly  light  and  porous,  much  more  may  be 
given  than  would  be  either  safe  or  advisable 
on  heavy  land,  as  the  latter  may  quickly  be- 
come sour  and  sodden,  and  thus  work  .serious 
mischief.  Wiien  I  use  any  sewage  for  inside 
borders,  it  is  given  in  the  evening  and  watered 
in,  leaving  a  little  top  ventilation  on  day  and 
night  for  a  few  days,  this  preventing  the  am- 
monia  from  injuring  the  foliage.     The  soil  is 


light,  and  I  use  the  above  several  times  during 
the  growing  season.  Though  it  is  safe  here,  it 
would  not  be  the  same  everywhere,  as  I  have 
seen  good  houses  of  both  A'ines  and  Peaches 
completely  ruined  by  its  careless  application. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  the  stimulants  mentioned 
are  excellent  aids  ingrowing  full  crops  of  tender 
vegetables,  such  as  Celery,  Onions,  Beans, 
Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage.  For  late  crops  of 
Cabbage  following  Peas  I  find  sewage  a 
great  help,  as  it  promotes  a  quick  growth  and 
enables  the  plants  to  attain  a  size  able  to  with- 
stand frost  and  bail  weather.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
vantages are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
state  where  they  end.  The  great  objection  to 
sewage  is  smell,  but  this  can  be  got  over  if  it  is 
applied  in  wet  weather,  as  it  is  quickly  washed 
into  the  soil,  or,  failing  wet,  a  thin  covering  of 
dry  soil  will  do  away  with  most  of  the  offensive- 
ness.  W.  G.  C. 


Too  many  Pears. — Every  grower  I  have  met 
during  the  last  two  months  has  complained  of 
Pears  keeping  badly.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  private  gardens  far  too  many 
midseason  Pears  have  been  planted.  Anyone  at 
all  conversant  with  Pears  knows  what  a  large 
number  of  kinds  come  into  use  during  October  aijd 
November,  and  wher.3  these  kinds  are  grown  on 
walls  and  often  on  large  fan-trained  trees  the 
returns  in  a  season  like  this  are  very  large.  A 
fruiterer  in  one  of  the  large  watering  places  in  the 
south  told  me  he  did  not  cai-e  to  have  many  of 
such  kinds  as  Beurr^  Bosc,  Marie  Louise,  &c.,  as 
they  W'Ould  not  keep. — J.  Crook. 

A  good  late  Plum. — There  are  many  good 
useful  late  Plums,  but  I  know  of  no  kind  so  valu- 
able as  Coe's  Late  Red.  I  have  a  tree  of  this  kind 
growing  on  a  front  trellis  in  the  Peach  case.  Some 
six  years  since  when  I  took  charge  here  I  found  it 
as  a  bush  tree  in  the  open  garden.  I  removed  it 
indoors  and  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  done 
good  service,  giving  regular  crops  of  nice  even- 
sized  fruit,  which  hangs  on  the  trees  till  after  the 
leaves  drop.  I  generally  keep  the  fruit  till  near 
the  end  of  November,  ftly  first  recollection  of  this 
Plum  was  when  at  Rood  A.ihton,  close  on  thirty 
years  ago.  It  then  grew  in  a  long  cold  house  in  a 
similar  position  to  what  I  have  described,  anfl  here, 
too,  it  cropped  abundantly  and  the  fruit  hangs  till 
very  lato  in  the  season.  It  ought  to  be  more 
grov^n  in  private  gardens,  if  only  for  sending  to 
the  kitchen.— J.  Crook,  Forth  Abbey. 

Dry  Vine  borders. — I  recently  was  called 
upon  to  examine  .some  Vines  on  which  the  fruit 
was  hanging.  The  border  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface  was  dust-dry  and  the  berries  were  much 
shrivelled.  Vines  in  this  condition  must  suffer 
next  season.  A  watering  early  in  the  daj',  choosing 
a  fine  day,  witli  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  ripe  fruit,  as  the  moisture  will 
have  dried  on  the  surface  by  nightfall.  Borders 
.soon  show  signs  of  drought  by  cracking,  which 
should  be  prevented  if  next  season's  crop  is  con- 
sidered.— S.   H. 

Apple  notes. — Correspondents  have  done  well 
at  the  commencement  of  the  planting  season  to 
call  attention  to  the  value  of  King  of  the  Pippins. 
From  a  quality  standpoint  it  is  far  behind  Cox's, 
Ribston,  and  a  few  others,  but  then  it  is  a  great 
and  consistent  cropper  and  a  good  keeper. 
Given  a  few  trees  of  this  variety  and  a  little 
difference  in  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit, 
one  is  pretty  well  sure  of  a  supply  of  des- 
sert Apples  for  nearly  three  months.  Again, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  remunerative  Apples, 
no  variety,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  giving  as  a  standard  a  better  return 
so  quickly.  Almost  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Adams'  Pearmain,  a  dessert  Apple  of  handsome 
appearance,  cropping  quickly  and  free'.y,  and 
hitting  the  season  nicely  after  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins. I  should  like  also  to  add  a  good  word  for 
Cornish  Aromatic,  which  rarely  misses   a  crop, 


and  is  a  high-class  late  Apple.  There  are  some 
dessert  varieties  hardly  worth  growing,  as  with 
me  they  canker  badly,  as  the  Ribston,  are  very 
shy  bearers,  as  Claygate  I'earmain,  or  run  so  small 
as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  table.  So  far  as 
kitchen  Apples  are  concerned,  the  present  season 
is  remarkable  for  the  total  failure  of  some  old 
varieties  that,  as  a  rule,  give  fine  crops  from  old 
stand.ard  trees.  Hambledon  deux  Ans  and  Nor- 
folk Beaufin  are  cases  in  point.  Among  the 
kitchen  Apples  that  on  our  sandy  soil  give  the 
quickest  return  from  young  standard  trees  are 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Golden 
Noble,  Lewis'  Incomparable,  and  Wellington. — 
E.  Bdrrell,  Cinemont. 

Pruning  Figs  in  autumn. — My  idea  is  that 
indoor  or  forced  trees  are  much  better  pruned  at 
intervals,  not  so  much  at  this  season,  but  several 
times  a  year.  This  builds  up  a  strong  growth  of 
fruiting 'wood,  not  a  mass  of  long,  naked  branches 
that  do  not  bear  fruit.  Many  persons  will  have 
noticed  what  a  lot  of  useless  shoots  are  thrown  up 
at  the  base  of  Eig  trees,  robbing  them  of  a  certain 
amount  of  support.  This  is  most  common  where 
the  trees  are  severely  pruned  at  one  time.  Indeed, 
I  (]uestion  if  better  fruits  and  in  greater  quantity 
cannot  be  obtained  by  pinching  when  growing 
than  by  severe  pruning.  We  see  how  well  pot 
trees  fruit  for  many  years  in  a  contracted  space, 
and  much  is  done  by  pinching  and  curbing  of  the 
roots,  keeping  the  wood  thin,  and  giving  young  or 
fruiting  wood  all  the  light  possible.— G.  W.  S. 

Peaches  for  flavour. — On  visiting  a  large 
fruit  tree  nursery  recently  I  saw  large  breadths  of 
Peach  trees,  and  was  curious  toknow  what  varieties 
were  most  in  demand.  I  was  told  there  is  now  a 
greater  demand  for  those  noted  for  their  high 
flavour.  This  is  assuring,  as  it  proves  that  the 
value  of  good  fruits  is  still  appreciated.  We  have 
too  many  Peaches  to  select  from,  and  one  is  often 
tempted  to  go  out  of  the  usual  course.  I  plead 
guilty  to  this  temptation.  I  planted  a  back  wall 
of  a  Peach  house  with  one  or  two  largefruited 
kinds,  one  being  Princess  of  Wales,  described  in 
catalogues  as  rich  and  finely  flavoured.  I  have 
not  found  it  so,  and  those  who  have  to  provide 
fruits  for  the  table  would  do  well  to  grow  those 
kinds  which  are  noted  for  their  flavour.— W.  S. 


GROWING  PEARS. 
To  secure  Pears  free  from  scars  and  with  a  full, 
luscious  flavour  when  ripe,  not  only  must  the 
roots  be  in  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  state,  but 
the  soil  also  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Very  often  after  a  time  the  soil,  as  it  were,  be- 
comes exhausted,  that  is  if  means  have  not  been 
taken  to  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  No 
other  fruit  varies  so  much  on  diverse  soils  as  the 
Pear,  but  the  best  qualities  of  any  variety  are 
more  developed  on  a  warm  and  well-drained  soil. 
It  therefore  rests  with  the  cultivator  to  follow  the 
methods  of  culture  to  secure  the  best  results 
which  the  soil  and  district  will  allow.  What 
are  termed  root  feeders  or  fibres  must  be  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  be  also  within  fair  reach 
of  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  in  a  quick 
and  direct  manner  the  requisite  food.  Very  often 
the  root-action  is  most  defecti\-e,  the  result  of 
their  either  being  too  deep  down,  having  been 
brought  to  this  stage  by  too  much  surface  dig- 
ging, or  from  the  want  of  nourishment. 

Pears  grown  as  cordons  are  often  supposed  to 
be  short-lived,  but  they  are  not  if  surface  feeding 
is  systematically  carried  out.  A  few  years  back 
I  had  charge  of  a  lot  of  cordon  Pears,  and  the 
practice  I  carried  out  with  these  was  to  lightly 
prick  over  the  surface  in  the  autumn,  and  then 
with  a  rake  to  carefully  pull  back  the  loose  surface 
soil.  In  its  place  was  given  a  surface-dressing  of 
loam,  rotten  farmyard  manure,  and  burnt  garden 
refuse.  The  regular  crops  of  fully  developed 
fruit  annually  produced,  testified  to  the  value  of 
these  dressings.  In  the  case  of  trees  growing  on 
light  or  gravelly  soils,  also  whether  growing  in 
the  open  or  against  walls,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  prick  over  the  surface,  removing  the  soil 
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down  to  the  roots,  and  in  its  place  to  give  a  good 
dressing  of  the  material  mentioned  above,  but 
with  this  dilTerencc,  that  fully  one  half  should  bo 
rotten  manure  with  a  good  addition  of  burnt 
refuse. 

Trees  on  the  I'ear  stock  growing;  ajrainst  walls 
are  often  seen  in  a  barren  state.  To  bring  these 
into  a  state  of  fertility  nothing  short  of  root-lifting 
will  sullice.  In  the  case  of  large  trees  it  would  bo 
highly  dangerous  to  re-lift  them  wholly  at  one 
time;  consequently  this  operation  should  take 
place  at  two  difTerent  times,  viz. ,  one-half  of  the 
tree  one  season  and  the  other  the  following. 
This,  however,  must  be  done  carefully,  or  much 
mischief  will  ensue.  A.  YoCNu. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

Root- TRUN  INC.  is  work  that  corrects  Nature  by 
checking  wood  production,  and  in  its  place  bud 
creation,  resulting  later  in  fruit  crops.  In  a 
gaiden  near  here,  several  dozen  fine  trees, 
both  Apples  and  Pears,  had  become  gross,  the 
wood  producing  little  fruit.  These  were  without 
exception  so  far  root-pruned  last  winter  that  they 
were  literally  laid  on  to  their  sides  in  the  process. 
Then  some  fresh  soil  being  furnished,  the  trees 
were  replaced  erect  and  well  attended  to,  with 
the  result  that  not  a  single  one  suffered.  Some 
fruited  well  this  summer,  and  all  now  are  full  of 
spurs  and  fruit-buds.  Probably  with  trees  of  that 
size  and  age  such  severe  treatment  will  never 
again  be  required.  As  to  the  time  for  performing 
work  of  this  description,  none  is  better  than  the 
present.  It  may  be  that  where  soils  are  very 
heavy  and  saturated,  any  such  work  is  best  left 
until  the  weather  improves,  but  in  all  ordinary 
soils  root-pruning  cannot  be  done  too  soon. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  for  head-prun- 
ing when  root  pruning  is  done.  Some  recommend 
that  being  done  first,  whilst  others  prefer  to  leave 
it  till  the  spring.  Under  all  ordinary  conditions 
such  pruning  is  best  done  in  the  early  winter,  but 
in  the  case  of  root-pruned  trees  it  is  obvious  that 
any  assistance  which  can  be  furnished  in  the 
spring  to  help  rootlets  to  form  as  quickly  as 
possible  is  valuable.  If  root-pruning  has  to  be 
left  until  the  spring,  it  may  be  the  more  need 
ful  to  furnish  liberal  mulchings  and  waterings. 
Trees  root-pruned  last  winter  found  tin  unusually 
helpful  season  for  the  new  roots  following,  and 
very  little  watering  was  needful.  Generally  there 
is  now  on  trees  a  much  better  show  of  fruit-buds 
than,  having  regard  to  the  season,  could  well 
have  been  anticipated.  Still,  there  may  be  defec 
tive  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  arising  from  im- 
perfectly matured  wood  and  buds.  This  evil  will 
probably  be  much  less  in  the  case  of  trees,  the 
wood  growth  of  which  has  been  previously 
checked  by  root-pruning.  A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
Complaints  are  rife  in  this  neighbourhood  as  to 
the  want  of  flavour  in  Pears,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  it  is  pyramid,  cordon,  and  espalier  trees, 
rather  than  old  standards,  whose  fruit  is  found 
wanting  in  this  respect,  leading  one  to  the  con 
elusion  that  although  the  sunless  summer  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  answerable  for  the  deficiencj' 
it  is  rather  attributable  to  the  drought  of  1893 
that  all  shallow-rooted  trees  suffered  possibly  a 
great  deal  more  than  one  would  imagine,  and  have, 
consequently,  been  unable  to  perfect  their  fruit, 
This  certainly  seems  the  case  here,  whilst  from 
old-established  trees  I  found  no  difference  in  the 
flavour  of  Jargonelle,  Williams',  Louise  Bonne  and 
Mario  Louise.  I  have  no  sooner  started  the  cor- 
don fruit  than  the  deficiency  is  apparent.  It  is 
unmistakable,  for  instance,  in  such  usually  high- 
class  Pears  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Beurre 
Superfin.  The  remarks  made  in  a  recent  number 
as  to  the  wonderful  difference  in  varieties  from 
different  soils  and  on  various  stocks  were  amply 
confirmed  the  other  day  when  a  friend,  attracted 
by  the  note  that  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  with  me 
either  from  old  trees  or  cordons  was  not  worth  itn 


room  for  dessert,  sent  me  a  sample  of  his  fruit, 
with  tho  remark  that  it  was  one  of  his  best  October 
Pears.  There  could  be  no<loubtas  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  for  the  fruit  was  not  only  of 
exceptional  size,  but  very  nearly  first-class  in 
flavour.  Among  other  remaiks  showing  the \ aria- 
bility  of  sorts,  I  noted  that  Beurr6  Superfin  (with 
me  of  free  and  vigorous  growth)  was  very  diflicult 
to  keep  in  good  health,  and  that  Glou  Morccau, 
that  rijiens  up  satisfactorily  with  me,  he  had 
bracketed  a.s  worthless.  Does  any  corresi)oiulent 
know  the  correct  name  of  a  Pear  known  locally  as 
the  Musk? — .'■hape  a  large  Bergamot,  the  .«kin  a 
green  russet,  tho  flesh  juicy  and  slightly  perfumed, 
but  rather  gritty.  I  have  tried  the  "Fruit 
Manual,"  but  can  only  find  Bourdon  Musque,  which 
is  given  as  an  August  Pear.  Beurre  Bachelier  has 
beenmentioned  lately asagood  Octoberand Novem- 
ber Pear,  but  lam  notable  tosay  much  in  its  favour. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size  and  crops  well,  the  fruit 
is  juicy  and  fairly  melting,  but  absolutely  flavour- 
less. Beurre  Hardy  is  decidedly  better  and  from 
some  soils  a  really  good  Pear  ;  its  chief  drawback 
here  is  its  nonkceping  qualities.  There  are  few 
more  useful  Pears  than  Marie  Louise.  An  October 
Pear  quite  first-class  in  point  of  flavour  is  Comte 
de  Lamy,  and  if  it  ripened  some  two  months  later 
it  would  be  in  great  request,  but  coming  in  at  a 
time  when  plenty  of  large  first-class  fruit  is  to 
hand,  its  size  is  decidedly  against  it.  Of  one  or 
two  varieties  of  which  a  small  crop  is  obtained 
for  the  first  time,  I  find  Rivers'  Princess,  a  large 
and  handsome  Pear,  trees  planted  in  the  winter 
of  1893  having  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Here, 
however,  its  good  qualities  end  from  a  flavour 
standpoint  :  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  its 
[larent,  and  can  consequently  hardly  be  ranked  as 
second  class.  Another  good  cropping  variety  is 
Zephirin  Oregoire  ;  if  this  ripens  up  satisfactorily 
it  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  winter 
Pears.  I  am  trying  Vineuse,  a  variety  not  to  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  places,  but  an  excellent 
Pear  in  point  of  flavour,  the  flesh  being  firm,  rich 
and  very  sugary.  Among  the  Pears  grown  as 
standards  in  the  orchards  in  the  south  were  to  be 
found  Bergamote,  Swan's  Egg,  BeurriS  Capiau- 
mont  and  Aston  Town,  and  of  these  the  last-named 
on  some  soils  was  really  wonderfully  good  ;  in- 
deed, remembering  the  white-fleshed  juicy  fruit 
that  was  produced  in  great  profusion,  I  have  won- 
dered sometimes  whether  this  variety  might  not 
take  the  place  of  many  of  the  indifferent  sorts 
often  strongly  recommended.  E.  BuRRELL. 

Claremont . 

Gooseberry  Keepsake. — This  valuable  early 
green  variety  is  worth  extended  culture.  Last 
season  I  saw  some  cordon  trees  of  it,  the  growths 
having  been  staked  to  support  them,  and  they 
well  repaid  for  this  mode  of  culture.  The  fruits 
were  very  fine  and  in  quantity.  Some  years  ago 
I  grew  this  variety  against  a  wooden  fence,  and  I 
never  saw  trees  produce  so  freely.  The  branches 
were  trained  horizontally  at  the  base  and  three 
.shoots  taken  up  on  each  side,  forming  three  cordon- 
like growths.  This  I  consider  a  better  system 
than  training  all  shoots  horizontally,  as  the  fruits 
get  more  light  and  sun.  This  variety  grown  in 
this  way  gives  a  much  finer  crop  of  even-sized 
fruit.— W.  S. 

Benin  casia  cerifera  (the  Chinese  Wax 
Gourd),  a  native  of  Tropical  Africa,  India,  and 
China,  was  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Of  it  there  were 
two  distinct  forms,  one  being  long  like  an  ordi- 
nary Marrow,  and  the  other  more  swollen  at  the 
extreme  end.  Both  were  of  the  same  colour,  a 
pale  glaucous  grey,  overlaid  with  a  dense  bloom. 
These  also  had  been  grown  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture, coming  from  Kew  Gardens.  Although  not 
so  showy,  these  fruits  were  extremely  interesting. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  fruits  to  any 
useful  purposes  in  their  native  habitats  was  not 
st.ated. — S. 

Pear  Triomphe  de  'Vienne. — Thisis  certainly 
one  of  the  most  reliable  varietiea  as  a  cordon  we 
have,     It  never  fails  to  crop  freely  and  the  fruit 


is  of  good  (juality.  I  havea  great  number  of  Pears, 
planted  some  six  years  ago  and  trained  as  cordons, 
and  out  of  the  number  I  have  selected  this  as  one 
of  the  most  reliable.  The  fruit  is  largo,  long,  with 
russety  skin  and  of  good  flavour.  I  have  not 
grown  it  otherwise  than  as  a  cordon,  but  from  its 
vigorous  growth  it  would,  I  think,  do  well  in  any 
form.  I  find  it  beet  to  lift  or  root-prune  such 
vigorous-growing  varieties  as  this  at  least  every 
three  years. — G.  Wytiiks. 

Pear  Marguerite  Marrillat. — I  feel  sure  that 
in  this  new  variety  we  have  secured  a  Pear  that 
will  take  a  high  place.  This  is  a  very  largo  fruit 
and  an  early  variety.  It  may  be  said  we  have 
plenty  of  Pears  in  September — the  month  when 
it  is  fit  for  use,  but  those  who  value  ciuality  in 
Pears  will  certainly  add  it  to  their  collection. 
Last  year  I  tasted  this  variety  and  it  was  deliciou.''. 
I  at  once  obtained  a  small  tree,  which  this  season 
produced  a  few  fruits,  which  I  was  surprised  to 
find  so  good  both  as  regards  size  and  quality. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  bright  in  colour  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  It  does  well  in  a  light  gravelly 
soil.— (i.  Wythes. 

Showing  young  Apple  trees  in  pots. — I  do 
not  think  that  the  system  of  lifting,  for  exhibition, 
maiden  or  two-year-old  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock  is  one  that  is  at  all  necessary.  Those  who 
visit  .shows  and  take  notes  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed, because  they  expect  to  achieve  similar 
results  and  fail.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  why 
such  failures  occur,  as  they  are  patent  to  those 
who  study  the  question.  These  lifted  trees  may 
be  the  pick  of  thousands,  and  only  trade  growers 
can  have  such  opportunities.  Again,  only  a  few 
varieties  are  shown  in  this  way,  and  those  with 
little  knowledge  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  grow 
most  kinds,  having  no  knowledge  that  such  trees 
were  not  in  pots  when  fruiting.  I  do  not  say  a 
word  against  trees  potted  when  at  rest  or  grown 
to  fruit  in  that  way,  as  these  present  a  very  diffe- 
rent appearance  from  those  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  a  few  hours  previously. — F.  G. 

Late  Melons. — Of  late  there  have  been  several 
notes  as  to  flavour  in  Melons,  various  theories 
adduced  in  these  pages  as  to  their  wants  and  the 
difficulties  of  getting  flavour.  I  am  of  opinion 
good  late  Melons  are  few  and  far  between.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the 
fourth  week  in  October,  a  Melon  of  good  flavour 
was  staged,  one  of  the  members  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that 
had  been  shown  during  the  year.  The  same 
thing  occurred  two  years  ago.  We  have  had  any- 
thing but  favourable  ripening  weather,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  the  flavour  in  these  late  fruits 
is  obtained  through  care  in  finishing  rather  than 
to  the  amount  of  sunshine  received.  Some 
growers  advocate  more  food  at  the  start,  more 
rapid  growth,  and  a  free  use  of  manures.  Much 
depends  upon  the  variety,  as  some  of  the  long- 
jointed  shy  setters,  difiScult  to  fruit  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  would  not  fruit  at  all 
treated  thus.— G.  Wvthes. 

ApplesThe  Q,ueen  andGascoigne's  Scarlet 
Seedling.  —  Mr.  J.  Crawford  asks  if  any  readers 
have  grown  these  two  varieties  in  espalier  form. 
I  have  both,  in  that  and  other  forms,  but  so  far, 
after  about  six  years'  trial,  I  do  not  consider 
The  Queen  a  very  desirable  sort,  being  very  much 
behind  Cox's  Pomona,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
The  latter,  planted  by  the  side  of  The  Queen,  has 
produced  more  fruit  in  one  year  than  the  other 
has  done  in  six,  although  planted  at  the  same 
time  ;  in  fact,  in  whatever  form  Tho  (,lueen  has 
been  grown  here  it  has  not  cropped  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling  annually 
bears  a  fair  crop  of  handsome  fruit,  forming  spurs 
and  blooming  freely.  I  have  tried  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Crawford  of  laying  in  young  shoots 
their  full  length  with  a  view  to  getting  bloom  at 
the  extremities,  but  failed  to  get  it  ;  what,  how- 
ever, did  happen  was  the  young  shoots  formed 
fine  bold  buds  that  produced  plenty  of  fruit.  It 
may  not  bo  generally  known  that  Gascoigne's 
forms  a  fine  standard  tree,  and  commences  to  crop 
sooner  than  many  varieties.— W.  0,  C, 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSAKTHEMIM  MRS.  H.  W. 
GOULDEN. 
The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  considering  the 
short  time  it  has  been  known  and  grown  in 
England,  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
that  the  grower  has  to  deal  with.  Everybody 
who  has  had  a  little  experience  in  cultivating 
the  Chrysanthemum  can  decide  almost  off-hand 
what  properties  constitute  an  incurved,  a  re- 


adopted  the  new  sub-division  of  Japanese  in- 
curved, decided  that  those  bold,  striking  blooms 
with  regular  or  irregular  florets  sufficiently 
incurved  or  curled  as  to  make  a  flower  more  or 
less  globular  in  outline  should  be  thenceforth 
known  by  that  name.  At  the  time  the  number 
of  such  was  restricted  to  a  few  examples,  but  it 
could  be  seen  that  there  was  a  promise  of  their 
increasing,  and  Comte  de  Germiny  and  Mme. 
Clemence  Audiguier  were  set  up  as  the  standard. 
That  was  four  years  ago,  and  in  the  interim 
large  numbers  of  new  Japanese  incurved  Chry- 
santhemums have  been  raised.  Tlie  most 
striking  novelties  of  this  description  have 
come  from  Japan,  from  Ameiica,  and  from  M. 


So  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Goulden  does  not  appear  to  call  for  any  special 
remark.  It  is  of  medium  height,  fairly  strong 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  an  8-iuch  pot  will 
suffice.  For  good  blooms  it  is  well  to  take  the 
buds  early,  and  the  flowers  will  then  expand 
about  midseason.  Similar  in  form  to  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Goulden,  but  difleriug  perhaps  in  other 
respects,  are 

Comte  de  Gekminy,  a  variety  well  known  to 
all  exhibitors  ;  colour  brownish-crimson,  with  a 
yellow  reverse,  rather  tall  and  early,  but  a  favourite 
of  long  standing. 

Miss  An.na  Hartshorn. — Colour  white,  faintly 
tinted  pink  ;  nlso  early,  but  rather  dw.arf.     This, 
like  the    preceding,   was    raised    in 
Japan. 

Louise. — A  noble  flower,  with  very 
fine  incurved  florets  of  good  breadth, 
also  white  tinted  pink,  rather  early 
and  dwarf.  A  seedling  obtained  by 
M.  Ernest  Calvat  and  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  1892. 

Mrs.  Libdie  Allek. — Raised  by 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  in  1891. 
Colour  bright  yellow,  rather  tall,  but 
the  flower  is  scarcely  large  enough 
to  remain  for  long  as  an  exhibition 
variety. 

It  may  be  purely  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
thinking  that  varieties  of  this  sec- 
tion are  peculiarly  adapted  for  show, 
and  not  for  decoration.  The  big 
broad  florets,  curling  and  rolling 
over  one  anotlier  as  they  do,  seem 
to  call  for  high  cultivation  to  show 
them  off  at  their  best.  In  a  large 
photograph  of  some  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  wliich  was 
.sent  me  a  few  years  ago  by  a  friend 
there  are  many  of  this  type  shown 
in  the  highest  state  of  development, 
the  Japanese  gardeners  having 
adopted  the  method  of  rigorously 
disbudding  the  plants  to  one  bloom 
on  a  single  stem. 

C.  Hakman-Payxe. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goulden.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  fro7n  a  photograph  setit  hy  Mr.  C.  H. -Payne. 


flexed,  or  an  Anemone-flowered  variety  of  the 
old  show  types,  but  a  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
seems  to  be  any  large-flowered  variety  that 
cannot  be  relegated  at  once  to  one  of  the  three 
sections  named.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this 
method  of  classification  had  its  advantages  ;  but 
now  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  seem  to  have 
been  crossed  with  every  form  previously  grown, 
so  that  we  have  Japanese  proper,  Japanese 
single,  Japanese  reflexed,  Japanese  Anemone 
and  Japanese  incurved  sorts,  and  in  each  of 
these  sul)-divisions  varieties  are  included  which, 
by  virtue  of  their  dissimilarity  from  the  gene- 
rally accepted  type,  give  rise  to  inquiries  and 
sometimes  disputes. 

In  the  group  to  which  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goulden 
belongs,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
when  they,  at  the  request  of  certain  growers. 


Erne.st  Calvat,   who  seems  to   have   secured  a 
special  strain. 

I  think  the  first  time  I  saw  the  variety  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Goulden  was  during  a  visit  to  the  Rye- 
croft  Nursery  in  November,  1802,  when  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  pointed  it  out  as  one  of  his  seerl- 
lings  of  the  previous  year,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  first  of  those  which  have  been  raised 
at  Lewisham.  It  was  also  staged  at  the  Novem- 
ber show  of  the  N.  C.S.  the  same  year,  and 
must  have  been  a  striking  bloom,  for  I  de- 
scribed it  as  a  fine  l)road-petalled  incurved 
Japanese  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  blush-pink, 
rather  deeper  in  colour  on  the  inside  of  tlie 
florets.  The  engraving  accompanying  these 
notes,  which  was  taken  from  a  photograph, 
gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  Vjuild  and  size  of 
the  bloom  than  mere  verbal  description. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE 
PARKS. 

In  all  parks,  we  believe,  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  County 
Council  a  Chrysanthemum  show  is 
held  each  autumn.  This  feature  ap- 
pears very  popular,  judging  by  the 
thousands  that  throng  the  houses 
every  day.  No  plant  adapts  itself 
more  to  circumstances  than  the  Chry- 
santhemum, and  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances a  special  house  has  been  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  plants. 
Of  course,  there  can  be  little  attempt 
tn  group  them  tastefully,  but  the  bankof  blossom  is 
yjleasinc;,  although  it  would  be  more  so  if  lightened 
by  plants  with  fine  foliage. 

FiNSBURV  Park. 
The  plants  are  thoroughly  well  grown  in  this 
park,  and  we  noticed  many  splendid  blooms,  espe- 
cially of  the  Japanese  varieties.  One  must  re- 
member that  the  grower  here  has  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  those  on  lower  ground,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Southwark  Park,  as  Finsbury  Park  is  on 
a  hill,  overlooking  the  surrounding  district  of 
Hoinsey.  Of  the  Japanese  varieties,  especially 
worthy  of  note  is  Sunflower,  the  rich  yellow 
massive  flowers  making  a  gay  display.  We  may 
liere  mention  that  the  named  collection  is  arranged 
in  a  rather  narrow,  but  comparatively  new  house, 
a  still  newer  structure  being  the  large  conserva- 
tory, filled  with  bold  groups,  varied  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants.     The  hirsute  or  hairy  section  is 
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well  represented.  We  made  note  of  Louis  Boeh- 
mer,  which  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription, al'o  one  called  Knfant  des  deux  Mondos, 
or  the  white  Louis  Boehmer,  a  pure  white 
flower  with  <listinctly  hairy  petals,  the  centre  of 
the  bloom  yellow.  This  variety  is  far  better  than 
Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  because  stronger  and  more  cer- 
tain in  growth.  Very  fine  is  the  Japanese  va- 
riety William  Seward,  a  deep  crimson  flower 
useful  either  for  exhibition  or  arranged  with  other 
kinds  as  we  see  it  in  this  park.  Marie  Hoste,  with 
its  broad  creamy  white  petals,  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and  though  massive  not  in  the  least 
coarse.  Florence  Davis,  the  beautiful  Avalanche, 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  Viviand  Morel,  displaying 
many  shades  of  colour,  the  deep  yellow  W.  H. 
Lincoln  and  Ed.  Audiguier  were  as  tine  as  wo 
have  seen  them  at  many  exhibitions.  A  very  fine 
incurved  Japanese  for  colour  is  G.  W.  Childs,  the 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  tone,  with  deep  gold 
reverse.  It  reminds  one  of  E.  Molyneux,  but  even 
finer  for  colour  than  that  kind.  J.  S.  Dibbens  is 
much  grown.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety,  with 
light  yellow  flowers,  the  petals  broad  and  incurv- 
ing. A  lovely  variety  for  colour,  a  warm  crimson- 
purple,  is  Mons.  Bernard,  and  also  of  note  was 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Neve.  Of  course  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  best,  as  the  collection  is  large,  com- 
prising all  sections,  some  of  the  newer  incurved 
varieties  promising  well  later  on. 

Inner  Temple  G.\rdess. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  heard  whispers  that 
the  time-honoured  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the 
Temple  (iardens  would  be  discontinued.  But  it 
still  remains,  and  we  hope  will  long  do  so,  as  seems 
likely,  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  new  quarters 
provided  for  the  plants.  We  made  note  of  a  few 
of  the  finer  varieties,  and  must  again  mention  the 
rich  yellow  Sunflower,  also  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Puri- 
tan, the  richly-coloured  Alberic  Lunden,  and  that 
delightful  reilexed  variety,  Elsie,  which  for  beauty 
of  form  and  tenderness  of  colour,  a  lovely  canary 
yellow,  is  unsurpassed.  Amongst  the  newer 
Japanese  varieties  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  was  note- 
worthy, the  flowers  of  an  old  gold  colour,  and  the 
plant  of  dwarf  growth  like  Avalanche  in  this 
respect.  Chrysanthemums  of  tall  stature  are 
valueless  now.  Dwarf  habit  is  properly  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  points.  A  lovely 
variety  too  well  known  now  to  describe  is  Mile. 
Therese  Rey,  one  of  the  finest  acquisitions  to  this 
section  of  recent  years.  Excelsius  is  not  a  type 
of  bloom  we  care  for,  the  flower  being  too  dense 
and  formal.  C.  Shrimpton,  Florence  Piercy,  Gloire 
deRocher,  W.  Seward,  W.  G.  Childs,  Cesare  Costa, 
Marie  Hoste  and  the  old  Source  d'Or  were  finely  in 
bloom.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention — as  show- 
ing that  the  collection  comprises  all  the  more  re- 
cent novelties — that  Hairy  Wonder  was  in  bloom — 
the  latest  acquisition  to  the  hirsute,  or  hairy 
class.  It  has  been  described  recently  in  The 
Garden,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  a  tho- 
roughly good  variety,  light  bronze  in  tone  and  dis- 
tinctly hairy,  more  so  than  any  other  Chrysan- 
themum. The  incurved  section  is  well  grown, 
but  the  varieties  bloom  later. 

Other  Parks. 

The  disp!a3's  inBatterseaand  Victoria  Parks  are 
very  fine,  but  it  is  needless  to  write  more  concern- 
ing them,  as  the  varieties  grown  are  similar  to 
those  recorded  above.  At  Victoria  Park  an  ex- 
cellent house  has  been  built  for  the  plants,  and 
the  flowers  are  enjoyed  greatly  by  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  east  end  of  London.  At  South  wark 
Park,  too,  there  is  a  pleasing  show,  which  is  re- 
markablj'  good,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  plants  are  grown,  as  this  is  an 
uncommonly  smoky  district.  But  for  towns  no 
plant  is  more  useful  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  a 
fact  borne  out  by  the  many  amateurs  that  succeed 
well  with  it. 


number  is  far  less  than  I  expected,  and  some  of 
those  that  were  promising  last  autumn  liavc  not 
been  met  with  this  year.  Hairy  Wonder,  colour 
cinnamon-buff',  is  large  and  good  ;  White  Louis 
Boehmer,  or,  as  it  should  properly  be  called.  Enfant 
des  deux  Mondes,  seems  to  maintain  its  reputation  ; 
Vaucanson  is  large  with  long  narrow  florets,  the 
colour  pale  rosy  mauve  ;  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  also 
an  attractive  flower  of  good  size,  the  colour  pale 
lavender  ;  and  Prima  Donna,  closer  in  build  than 
most  of  the  preceding  and  very  globular,  is  of  a 
rosy  cinnamon  shade.  Waverley  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  last-named,  but  the  colour  is  a  rich 
golden  yellow  ;  Mireille,  very  large,  having  broad 
grooved  florets,  colour  pale  silvery  blush,  is  a  good 
flower  ;  Enfant  des  Gaules,  bright  golden  yellow 
tinted  bronze,  is  one  of  the  largest.  All  the  varie- 
ties mentioned  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the 
Japanese  incurved  section,  and  are  the  best  of  the 
recent  introductions.  Several  varieties  announced 
as  hairy  kinds  have  really  not  developed  this 
peculiarity  at  all  in  the  examples  I  have  seen,  and 
are  therefore  not  treated  as  such  in  this  note. — 

ClIRYSANTII. 


Hairy  Chrysanthemums. — At  the  trade  dis- 
plays this  season  I  have  noticed  several  excellent 
examples  of  these  novelties,  although  the  total 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 
Mr.  Owen,  like  the  rest  of  the  trade  importers, 
has  at  Maidenhead  the  usual  complement  of 
English,  American,  French,  and  Italian  novelties 
of  the  year,  but  in  addition  to  these  he  has  four 
greenhouses  full  of  his  own  seedlings,  most  of 
them  being  as  yet  unnamed,  and  which  are  for 
the  most  part  grown  from  English  raised  seed. 
Before  noticing  the  new  varieties  from  other 
sources  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that  some  of 
these  Castle  Hill  seedlings  give  signs  of  great 
promise,  and  are  very  interesting  from  several 
points  of  view.  A  delicious  rich  crimson  flower 
struck  me  as  being  likelj'  to  prove  a  formidable 
opponent  to  William  Seward,  and  although  this 
season  has  been  unusually  prolific  in  good  white 
and  yellow  varieties,  Mr.  Owen's  seedlings  num- 
ber among  them  some  very  pretty  additions  in 
these  colours.  Then  there  are  some  very  delicate 
blush  or  pale  flesh-coloured  novelties  and  Ane- 
mones, all  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  named  and 
distributed  when  the  i-aiser  has  tested  them  and 
come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  their  merits.  Among 
the  American  introductions  I  specially  noticed 
Interocean,  a  large  reflexed  Japanese  bloom  with 
spreading  florets,  and  of  a  pretty  pale  blush 
colour:  Eugene  Dailledouze,  a  Japanese  incurved, 
with  medium-sized  grooved  florets,  a  deep  rich 
golden  j'ellow,  passing  to  apricot  ;  Challenge,  a 
Japanese,  very  bright  golden  yellow  ;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  a  globular  Japanese,  colour  soft  pale  blush, 
all  of  which  were  raised  and  distributed  by  the 
w-ell-known  firm  of  American  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Hill  and  Son,  of  Richmond.  Also  from  the 
States  come  Harry  L.  Sunderbruck,  a  large  yel- 
low Japanese,  with  very  long  florets  ;  Minerva,  of 
the  same  colour  and  type  :  Gettysburgh.  a  bright 
rich  crimson  Japanese,  with  a  gold  reverse  and 
broad  flat  florets,  not  very  unlike  G.  W.  Childs, 
and  several  others  which  a]5pear  to  be  much  later 
in  coming  into  bloom  than  the  majority  of  the 
new  English  or  French  varieties. 

Some  Tasmanian  seedlings  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Owen  for  trial  are  represented  by  Pride  of  Laun- 
ceston,  a  deeply  built  Japanese,  a  close,  compact 
,  bloom  with  rather  short  florets,  colour  pale  rosy 
amaranth  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  James 
Lynch,  a  very  deep  crimson  flower,  belonging  to 
the  same  section,  having  rather  broad,  short 
florets. 

The  French  raisers  are  also  ni  erlflnwr,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  once  more 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  novelties  from  M.  de  Reydellet,  who 
as  an  amateur  preceded  M.  Ernest  Calvat  by  at 
least  ten  years,  but  with  much  less  success.  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  more  familiar  to  growers 
and  exhibitors  than  now,  and  we  then  entertained 
great  hopes  of  his  ability  to  supply  the  English 
showboards  with    high-class   novelties,    but,  like 


everybody  else,  were  somewhat  disappointed. 
Vice-President  Boutreux,  a  fimliriated  Japanese, 
colour  rosy  mauve,  is  one  of  M.  de  Reydellet'B. 
So,  too,  is  Mll('.  Antonine  Truelle,  a  rich  scarlet- 
crimson,  of  medium  size  and  globular  in  form, 
with  a  rich  golden  reverse— a  solid  and  compact 
Jajjanese  flower.  Among  other  Continental  novel 
ties  for  the  present  season,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  L'Isere,  a  fine  Japanese  variety  with 
florets  of  enormous  length,  drooping  and  curly  at 
the  tips,  colour  creamy  white  ;  Noces  d'Or,  a 
Japanese  of  a  deep  golden-yellow,  shaded  apri- 
cot ;  M.  H.  J.  Jones,  ver^-  large  Japanese,  a  rich 
mingling  of  rosy  amaranth,  silver  and  gold  ;  Dr. 
Grange,  a  big  incurved  Japanese  with  deeply 
grooved  florets  orange  -  yellow  slightly  tinted 
crimson  ;  M  '  Molin,  which  is  finer  at  Mr. 
Owen's  than  J  have  seen  it  elsewhere,  intense 
golden  ochre-yellow,  flushed  crimson.  M.  Gruyer, 
another  fine  Japanese,  with  drooping  florets  of 
great  length,  rosy-magenta,  passing  to  rosy-pink 
in  the  c-  fe,  and  Mme.  Carnot,  a  truly  grand  new 
white  Japanese,  which,  with  all  those  previously 
named,  was  raised  and  sent  out  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat.  One  of  the  grandest  Continental  novelties 
for  exhibition  and  one  Avhich  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  is  Mme.  Roziin,  sent  out  two 
years  ago.  The  length  of  floret  is  immense  and 
the  blooms  the  largest  in  width  I  have  seen,  but  it 
is  not  so  deep  in  proportion.  The  florets  are 
tubular,  twisted  and  intermingling,  and  the  colour 
a  soft  silvery-pink.  Josephine  Rouger  is  a  pale 
pink  Japanese  incurved  with  rather  broad  florets, 
and  Mme.  Lebegue  is  a  pretty  white  Japanese, 
tinted  soft  primrose  in  the  centre,  long  flat  re- 
flexing  florets.  New  Anemones  have  been  rather 
plentiful  the  past  two  seasons,  but  I  have  not 
seen  Ruche  Lyonnaise  before.  It  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  Anemone  section,  but  the  disc  is  not  so 
high  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  guard  florets  are 
rather  short,  grooved  and  incurving,  and  the 
colour  rosy-mauve  with  a  silverj'-white  turnover, 
centre  rose,  tipped  yellow.  Mireille  is  a  fine  large 
globular  hairy  variety,  colour  pale  silvery-blush  ; 
Mme.  H.  Fortamier,  a  white  Japanese  with  extra 
long  florets  ;  Mme.  J.  Maureau,  a  solid  old-style 
incurved  with  broad  florets,  colour  silvery-lilac  : 
anrl  last  of  theContinental  varieties,  Dame  Blanche, 
a  fine  white  Japanese,  with  flat  florets,  a  very  full 
semi-globular  flower  tinted  rosy-pink. 

Having  referred  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the 
novelties  of  foreign  origin,  I  must  devote  a  few 
lines  to  those  raised  nearer  home.  Miss  Maggie 
Blenkiron,  already  described  in  The  Garden,  is  in 
capital  form.  Owen's  Crimson,  a  new  seedling, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  incurved  blooms  and  one 
of  the  richest  colours  to  be  found.  Wm.  Tunning- 
ton,  of  the  same  type,  is  also  very  perfect  in  form 
and  rich  in  colour,  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a  golden  chestnut  with  a  bright  crimson  inside 
the  floret.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamill  is  a  beautiful  pale 
canary-yellow  Japanese  incurved.  M.  Vilmorin 
is  a  fine"  Japanese  of  large  size,  with  long  narrow 
florets,  colour  deep  golden  yellow,  and  in  the 
same  shade  Owen  Thomas  is  rich  and  effective. 
William  Mease  is  large,  a  Japanese  incurved, 
colour  rosy  amaranth,  and  reverse  of  silvery 
pink,  and  Pearl  of  Maidenhead,  a  white  flower  of 
the  Japanese  incurved  type,  is  (|uite  as  promising 
as  it  was  last  year.  Several  others,  such  as  Mrs. 
Airdrie,  a  golden  bronze  Japanese  ;  Miss  Alice 
Wilson,  a  rosy  purple  with  silvery  reverse  ;  John 
Lightfoot,  a  Japanese  with  light  pink  drooping 
florets  ;  and  Eva  Knowles,  a  Japanese  of  orange- 
bronze,  and  having  long  drooping  florets,  will  no 
doubt  be  seen  again. 

Throughout  Mr.  Owen's  collection  I  noticed,  as 
I  have  done  elsewhere,  that  the  Italian  seedlings 
do  not  seem  to  come  to  the  front.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  few  cases  where  I  have  seen  a  promising 
Italian  seedling  the  name  is  too  long  and  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  English  grower.  An  e.xample  of 
this  may  be  given  in  Signorina  Erminia  Ulrich 
Polossi,  which  was  sufficiently  attractive  for  me 
to  inquire  its  name.  It  is  a  kind  of  small  Viviand 
Jlorel,  very  pretty  in  colour,  but  its  size  will  not 
commend  it  to  growers  for  exhibition. 

Chrtsanth. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AMERICAN  OAKS. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  use  of 
our  native  Oaks  in  planting.  For  many  years 
but  few  persons  cared  to  plant  tliem.  Tradition 
had  it  that  the  tree  was  of  slow  growth,  that  it 
could  not  be  transplanted,  that  in  time  Oaks 
became  too  large,  and  so  on,  so  that  many  well 
laid  out  places  which  would  have  been  more 
beautiful  had  Oaks  been  planted  have  not  one 
of  them  among  its  trees.  The  Oak  is  a  fast 
growing  tree.  I  know  a  place  in  which  almost 
all  trees,  native  and  foreign,  are  grown,  and 
leaving  out  Poplars,  Silver  Maples,  and  a  few 
other  well-known  rapid-growing  trees,  the  Oak 
keeps  pace  in  growth  with  any  of  them.  Even 
the  English  Oak,  deemed  a  slow  one  in  its  own 
country,  is  not  so  here.  Some  of  our  best 
landscape  gardeners  are  now  using  our  native 
sorts  largely.  For  avenue  planting  they  are 
most  useful,  offering  in  themselves  a  great 
diversity  of  foliage  and  outline.  Then  there 
are  those  with  coloured  foliage  in  autumn  and 
those  which  keep  green  until  the  last.  About 
this  city,  the  Pin  Oak  (Quercus  palustris)  is  an 
extremely  popular  tree.  It  is  not  only  a  favour- 
ite for  lawn  planting,  biit  for  avenue  planting  as 
well.  Its  value  for  these  purposes  has  been 
shown  by  the  fine  appearance  of  an  avenue  of 
it  ia  Fairmount  Park,  and  by  many  a  well- 
developed  specimen  on  lawns.  Besides  this,  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  ea.siest  of  all  Oaks  to 
transplant,  excelling  all  others  in  this  respect, 
save  the  Swamp  White  (Quercus  bicolor), 
which  also  transplants  very  well.  The  finely- 
divided,  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Pin  Oak,  its 
drooping  lower  branches,  and  yellowish-scarlet 
foliage  in  the  autumn  make  it  the  favourite. 
The  Swamp  White  Oak,  which  has  been  named 
as  fast  growing  also,  grows  just  as  well  in 
ordinary  situations  as  in  the  lowlands  where  it 
abounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  more  a 
Swamp  Oak  than  the  Pin  Oak,  both  growing  in 
much  the  same  situation.  It  is  a  massive  tree, 
with  heavy  foliage,  and  has  rough  bark,  the 
opposite  of  the  Pin  in  all  these  particulars. 

Of  other  desirable  Oaks  which  are  not  scarce 
in  cultivation,  I  would  name  the  Laurel  Oak 
(Q.  imbricaria),  the  Scarlet  (Q.  coccinea),  the 
White  (Q.  alba),  the  Spanish  (Q.  falcata),  the 
Lyre-leaved  (Q.  lyrata),  the  Bur  (Q.  macro- 
carpa),  the  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra),  the  Post  (Q. 
obtusiloba),  the  Willow  (Q.  Phellos),  the  Rock 
Chestnut  (Q.  Prinus),  the  Red  {().  rubra),  and 
the  Black  (Q.  tinctoria).  These  are  all  large 
growing,  to  add  to  which  are  the  small  shrub- 
like species,  Q.  prinoides  and  Q.  Bannisteri. 
The  Laurel  Oak  (Q  imbricaria)  is  not  often  met 
with  in  plantations,  but  it  deserves  to  be.  To 
the  ordinary  ol)server  it  seems  very  little  like 
an  ( )ak,  the  leaves  looking  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Salix  pentandra,  known  as  the  Laurel-leaved 
Willow.  When  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high 
there  is  partly  downward  growth  of  the  lower 
limbs,  such  as  gives  so  much  charm  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pin.  The  foliage  of  Q.  lyrata 
resembles  that  of  the  English  more  than  any 
other  native  one  does.  The  Willow  C'ak  is  very 
well  named  if  tlie  foliage  of  the  Weeping  Wil- 
low be  kept  in  mind,  for  its  leaves  are  not  un- 
like them.  It  approaches  this  city  in  its  wild 
state,  but  it  is  what  is  termed  a  southern  <  lak. 
I  am  very  partial  to  the  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  (Q. 
Prinus).  it  is  well  )iamed,  as  its  foliage  closel}- 
resembles  that  of  the  native  Chestnut  tree  and 
it  has  the  same  clean  trunk  when  young. 
Strangely  enough,  when  it  gets  old  its  trunk  is 
furrowed  very  much,  being  almost  as  corky  as 


a  Sweet  Gum.  While  many  Oaks  have  more  or 
less  of  beautiful  tints  of  foliage  in  autumn,  none 
are  so  beautiful  as  the  Scarlet  (Q.  coccinea), 
and  I  think,  unlike  the  Scarlet  Maple,  every 
Scarlet  O.ak  colours  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  The 
Red  Oak  takes  on  a  slight  shade  of  scarlet  ;  the 
Pin  behaves  in  the  same  way,  but  were  I  plant- 
ing for  colour,  I  should  rely  on  Q.  coccinea 
alone.— T.  Meehan,  Germantown,  P. A.,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


THE  LABURNUM. 


A  TREE  SO  common  and  so  beautiful  as  Ijabui-- 
num  vulgare  is  obviously  not  always  planted 
discreetly.  Very  many  gardens  are  overdone 
with  it,  plants  being  dotted  about  everywhere, 
so  that  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  the  yellow 
colour  is  monotonous.  As  with  other  very 
showy  flowered  trees,  considerable  taste  and 
judgment  are  requii-ed  to  plant  the  Laburnum 
eflectively.  Instead  of  dotting  it  about  in  a 
meaningless  way,  distinct  groups  should  be 
planted  in  widely  separated  sjiots,  or  at  least 
where  from  any  point  one  cannot  see  the  tree 
repeated  more  than  once.  A  variety  of  eflects 
may  be  made  with  the  Laburnum,  pleasing 
mixtures    being  with   Copper   Beeches,  purple 


Floicering  hranch  of  Lahurnum. 

Hazel,  ornamental  Cherries  and  Thorns.  The 
Laburnum  is  so  totally  indifferent  to  soil  or 
climate,  that  no  one  need  take  these  into  con- 
sideration when  planting  it.  Some  raise  their 
own  Laburnums,  but  this  practice  is  account- 
able for  the  many  bad  sorts  one  sees  at  flower- 
ing time,  and  as  the  best  sorts  are  cheap 
in  good  nurseries  there  is  no  necessity  for 
raising  seedlings.  It  is  best  not  to  plant 
too  large  specimens  of  Laburnum,  for  few 
trees  are  so  difficult  to  transplant  successfully 
when  large.  Other  species  of  Laburnum  are 
L.  alpinum,  the  so-called  Scotch  Laburnum,  a 
most  valuable  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  to 
flower  usually  when  the  others  are  past,  and 
this  is  why  it  is  to  be  recommended.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  its  broader  and  deeper  green 
leaves,  and  by  the  very  rich  yellow  of  the 
racemes,  which  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  L,  vulgare.  There  are  of  L. 
alpinum  several  named  varieties,  among  them 
being  a  drooping  kind,  pendulum,  and  fragrans, 
the  latter  said  to  be  more  strongly  scented  than 
the  type.  A  strange  and  very  curious  Labur- 
num is  L.  Adami,  which  has  been  so  long  a 
puzzle  to  botanists,  who  even  now  cannot  .satis- 
factorily account  for  its  peculiar  character.  It 
is  supposed  that  it  originated  by  grafting  the 
purple-flowered    Cyti^us   purpureus    upon    the 


common  Laburnum,  a  graft  hybrid  being  the 
result.  The  same  tree,  .and  even  Ihe  same 
branch  bear  racemes  of  both  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  and  sometimes  the  colour  is  a  dull 
purple,  as  one  would  get  by  mixing  yellow  with 
purple.  Such  a  singular  and  beautiful  tree  will 
always  be  a  favourite. 

There  are  many  named  Laburnums,  and  of 
these  the  finest  are  undoubtedly  the  following. 
That  named  L.  Watereri  is  the  finest  as 
regards  bloom,  the  spikes  being  very  long 
(measuring  a  foot  or  more),  and  the  colour  the 
brightest  yellow.  It  is  also  of  excellent  habit 
and  very  free-flowering.  Parkesi  has  also  very 
long  racemes,  and  may  be  identified  by  the 
deeper  yellow  flowers ;  Carlieri  and  grandi- 
florum  have  good  flowers,  while  those  named 
quercifoliuni  (Oak-leaved),  bullatum,  and  others 
are  remarkable  for  peculiar  leaves.  There  are 
also  a  golden-leaved  form  (aureum)  and  one 
with  variegated  leaves  (variegatum),  but  these 
are  not  remarkable.  The  drooping  variety 
(pendulum)  is  a  graceful  tree,  the  branches  of 
a  decidedly  weeping  habit,  while  that  named 
serotinum  comes  into  bloom  later  than  the 
ordinary  kinds. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEN". 

Pkopagatiox  of  Haudv  Bamboos. 

The  hardy  Baraboos  jnay  be  propagated  in 
any  one  of  four  vrnys,  :  (1)  by  seed,  (2)  by 
division,  (3)  by  cuttings  of  the  base  of  the 
culm  with  or  ■without  the  rhizome  attached, 
(4)  by  cuttings  of  rhizomes.  A  fifth  process, 
propagation  by  layering,  is  available  in  the 
case  of  the  autumn- growing  or  tender  Bam- 
boos, but  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the 
■whole  fan:ily  of  Triglossa?,  to  which  our  hardy 
Bamboos  belong.  It  may  be  well  before 
going  any  further,  in  order  to  save  beginners 
from  the  disappointment  of  a  vain  attempt,  to 
explain  the  reason  of  tliis  impossibility.  The 
two  or  three  knots  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
which  are  close  together  and  barren  of 
branches,  contain  in  a  potential  state  the  bud 
from  which  a  new  culm  springs  upward  and  the 
roots  shoot  downwards.  The  upper  knots  con- 
tain no  such  buds ;  they  carry  only  their  two  or 
more  branches  which  are  absolutely  barren  and 
unproductive.  As  it  is,  of  course,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  which  'would  be  lient  down 
to  the  ground  for  layering,  it  follows  that  the 
effort  must  bo  abortive.  Endless  experiments 
conducted  by  ]\Ie.=isrs.  Riviere  in  Algiers  have 
resulted  only  in  proving  the  futility  of  the 
attempt.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  anew 
culm  shoot  out  of  a  branchless  knot  of  the 
base  of  a  mature  stem.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  brusli  against  or  interfere  with 
tiiis  young  growth.  The  roots  do  not  develop 
downward  until  after  it  has  ripened,  and  the 
attachment  is  exceedingly  luittle.  I  have 
before  me  such  a  culm  which  was  snapped  ofl' 
by  a  hen  jiheasant  ;  it  is  fully  branched, 
but  much  smaller  than  the  parent  stem.  At 
its  base  are  two  new  knots  ready  apparently  to 
start  into  life  ;  the  verticillate  roots  are  on  the 
l)oint  of  taking  their  downward  course.  Had 
that  end  been  accomplished,  the  new  stem 
would  have  been  safely  fixed  in  the  ground. 
In  its  frail  condition  it  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rush  of  a  frightened  bird. 
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1.  I'kopagation  by  seed. — Owing  to  tlio 
rarity  of  the  oucurrenco  of  the  fruit — whicli, 
indeed,  in  some  species  has  not  yet  come 
under  the  observation  of  science — this  must 
always  be  the  least  used  method.  On  one 
occasion  indeed  we  received  some  seed  of  a 
rumboounder  tlie  name  of  Bambusa  siamensis, 
j)robably  from  its  habitat  a  tender  species, 
which  germinated  freely,  but  which  wo  did  not 
succted  in  rearing  beyond  the  first  year.  "Witli 
the  same  seed  Kew  fared  no  better.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  sparsely  in  pans  filled 
with  garden  soil — the  more  silicate  it  contains 
the  better — and  well  drained  with  broken 
potsherds  or  stones.  Cover  the  seed  with 
tine  soil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  or 
less.  If  the  seed  be  sown  too  thickly,  the 
■development  of  the  young  plant  is  hindered. 
Water  well  with  a  very  fine  ro.se  until  the 
whole  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked.  The  pans 
sliould  be  placed  in  hotbeds  and  frequently 
watered,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  drying.  The  frames  should  be 
partially  shaded  from  the  sun  and  kept  fairly 
ventilated,  more  air  being  admitted  as  the 
.seedlings  gain  strength.  Assuming  the  seed 
to  have  been  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
or  in  April,  the  young  plants  may  bear  full 
■exposure  to  air  and  sua  in  June.  In  the 
following  spring  the  plants  should  be  pricked 
■out  into  3inch  pots,  which,  after  generous 
watering,  should  again  be  placed  under  glass 
upon  a  hotbed  to  help  the  plants  to  root  in 
their  new  abode.  At  first  the  outer  air  should 
be  e.vcluded  or  very  sjiaringly  admitted.  By 
■degrees  they  will  bear  longer  exposure,  until 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  early  June  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  open  beds,  buried  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  mulch- 

ng  of  dead  leaves  or  straw.  The  beds  should 
Le  well  watered  during  the  summer.  In  the 
month  of  October  the  pots  must  be  taken 
■up  and  placed  in  a  cool  or  temperate  house, 
or  under  cold  frames,  which  must  be  covered 
up  during  severe  frosts.  In  the  month  of 
May  following  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
their  permanent  places.  The  very  slight 
variations  necessary  if  the  seed  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  summer  or  autumn  will  be 
patent  to  every  gardener.  In  the  latter  case 
germination  may  i)ossibly  not  take  place  until 
the  following  spring,  and  even  then  it  may 
be  advisable  to  help  it  by  again  having  re- 
course to  the  hotbed.  In  all  cases  be  it 
remembered  that  moisture  is  the  first  essential 
element  of  succes-j. 

2.  Pkopagaiio.v  By  division. — The  best 
moment  for  this  operation  is,  in  our  climate, 
the  latter  end  of  April.  The  p-rocess  is  very 
simple.  The  plants  should  be  divided  into 
clumps  of  two  or  three  cirlms  with  their 
rhizomes,  in  order  to  ensure  a  new  growth 
from  the  buds  on  the  internodes  of  the  root- 
stock.  If  the  tufts  can  be  lifted  with  a  ball 
of  earth,  so  much  the  better.  They  should  be 
planted  in  beds  at  distances  of  2  feet,  carefully 
watered,  and  protected  by  a  top-dressing  of 
well-rotted  cow  manure  and  dead  leaves. 
"With  the  same  care  they  may  be  ijlanted  at 
once  in  their  permanent  homes. 

3.  Propagation  by  cdttixgs  of  the  base 


OP  THE  CUl.M  WnU    OR    WITHOUT    THE    lilllZOMK 

ATTACHED.  —  C'ut  off  about  a  foot's  length  of 
rhizome  bearing  a  stem  ;  cut  down  the  stem 
to  al)out  the  same  length.  Plant  at  such  a 
depth  as  will  ensure  the  two  or  three  lowest 
and  branchless  knots  at  the  base  of  the  culm 
being  covered  with  earth.  This  may  be 
effected  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  essential  that  the  stem  should  be  cut 
down,  otherwise  it  begins  to  wither  down- 
wards; a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis  of  the 
whole  plant  ensues,  ending  in  death.  Ee- 
production  is  also  possible  without  the  at- 
tached rhizome,  and  this  method  is  specially 
valuable  where,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
plant  or  for  other  reasons,  economy  is  an 
object,  for  the  rhizome  being  left  in  its  place 
continues  its  work  of  multiplication  undis- 
turljed.  We  have  .seen  above  that  the  lower 
knots,  occurring  at  short  intervals  and  barren 
of  all  ramification,  are  each  furnished  with 
verticillated  roots  and  a  reproductive  bud ; 
indeed,  the  former  may  often  be  seen  falling 
downwards  to  the  earth  in  a  little  cascade  all 
round  the  culm,  sometimes  burying  them- 
selves and  rooting  in  the  ground,  at  others 
remaining  in  an  abortive  or  embryonic  condi- 
tion. This  reproductive  power  may  be  turned 
to  account  by  cutting  the  stem  with  a  very 
sharp  instrument  as  close  to  the  rhizome  as 
possible.  The  stem  is  then  cut  back  and 
the  lower  nodes  buried  in  a  pot,  allowing  only 
the  end  of  the  last  branchless  internode  to 
protrude.  Slight  warmth  and  moisture  are  all 
that  is  required  to  ensure  rooting.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  and 
liy  the  end  of  the  year  a  new  plant  will  have 
been  obtained. 

4.  Propagation  by  cuttings  of  khizomes. 
— This  is  a  very  simple  process.  It  takes 
place  in  the  spring,  and  consists  merely  in 
lifting  the  rhizomes,  cutting  them  into  lengths 
of  from  G  inches  to  8  inches,  which  are 
planted  at  a  depth  of  from  4  inches  to  G 
inches  in  good  rich  loam  and  copiously 
watered  during  the  summer.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  each  length,  which  will  have 
tliree  or  four  knots,  should  be  the  growth 
only  of  the  preceding  year,  containing  living 
eyes  or  buds,  for  the  older  rhizomes  are 
sterile,  those  buds  which  have  not  shot  up 
into  canes  having  withered  still-born.  It  is 
therefore  only  the  young  rhizome  which  is 
reproductive. 

If  the  end  to  be  attained  be  commercial, 
the  third  and  the  fourth  of  these  methods 
are  those  which  will  recommend  themselves 
to  those  who  desire  to  propagate  Bamboos  in 
this  country  ;  and  in  that  case  potting  will 
be  substituted  for  open  ground  cultivation  ; 
in  other  respects  the  procedure  will  be  the 
same.  A.  B.  Freemax-Mitford. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Ornamental  Crabs.— The  great  beauty  of  the 
Crab  Appfe  when  in  bloom  is  well  shown  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Garden,  p.  40IJ,  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  another  phase  of  beauty  de- 
mands attention,  and  that  is  when  the  tree  is 
laden  with  fruit.  It  is  true  the  fruit  is  in  many 
cases  less  brightly  coloured  than  last  year,  a 
circumstance   easily  to    be    accounted    for  uhen 


the  great  difference  in  tlie  weather  i-t  talcen  into 
consideration.  A  very  fine  variety  is  John  iJownie, 
which  bears  its  small,  but  exceptionally  bright 
coloured  fruits  in  the  greatest  profui-ion.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  ornamental  fruited 
Crab.s.  A  totally  distinct  variety  is  that  known 
as  the  Dartmouth  Crab,  in  which  the  fruits  are 
larger  and  more  Plumliko.  their  colour  being  when 
at  their  best  a  deep  purple-crimson,  occasionally 
tinged  with  gold.  The  ordinary  form  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  of  which  by  the  way  individuals 
vary  a  good  deal,  is  in  many  cases  very  fine,  and 
that  form  known  as  the  Transparent  Crab  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  others.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  these  Crabs  might  be  employed  by  the 
planter — firstly,  as  isolated  specimens,  for  on  a 
small  lawn  a  single  tree,  or  on  a  large  expanse  a 
group  of  four  or  five  will  display  their  charms 
well,  and  yield  far  more  satisfaction  than  many 
subjects  that  are  in  the  first  place  more  costly, 
and  need  much  more  attention  after  they  are 
planted  than  the  Crab  does.  In  ornamental 
woodland  planting  the  Crabs  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Where  a  belt  of  shrubbery  is  planted  for 
screen  or  shelter,  as  is  often  done,  it  frequently  has 
a  somewhat  formal  appearance,  which  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  obviated  by  planting  a  few  stan- 
dards of  such  things  as  these  Crabs,  which,  spring- 
ing from  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  are  ornamental 
at  all  seasons,  and  especially  so  during  spring 
when  laden  with  blossom,  and  in  the  autumn 
when  these  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  brightly 
coloured  fruits. — T. 


HYDRANGEAS,  FUCHSIAS,  AND 
VERONICAS. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  notes  in  The  Garden  of 
November  3  urging  the  more  general  planting  of 
Hydranbieas  and  Fuchsias  in  bold  masses  in  dis- 
tricts where  such  subjects  are  happy.  Here 
these  shrubs  are  so,  and. as  ■wa.s  observed,  "  flower 
and  grow  extremely  well."  Of  recenr  years  they 
have  been  extensively  planted.  The  show  of 
bloom  of  both  this  year  would  have  been  an  agree- 
able surjirise  to  many  who  are  accustomed  to  see 
them  in  less  limited  quantities  Never  before 
have  I  seen  Hydrangeas,  both  as  single  bushes  and 
large  groups,  flower  so  freely  as  this  season, 
owing,  I  presume,  to  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood  the  previous  autumn. 

Last  spring  I  struck  further  afield  in  the  plant- 
ing of  these,  and  at  a  considerably  higher  eleva- 
tion than  any  previously  planted,  selecting  pro- 
minent knolls  on  a  rather  thinly  wooded  hillside 
bordering  on  a  lake.  On  these  prominences  .WO 
good  plants  were  put  out  in  five  irregular  groups, 
and  running  down  near  to  the  water's  edge. 
They  have  flowered  proTusely  and  produced  a  fine 
display,  and  are  even  now  (Nov.  12) — in  spite  of 
storms  and  a  slight  frost — as  clean  and  as  pure  as 
they  possibly  can  be,  scarcely  a  speck  visible  in 
the  whole  mass  :  whereas  all  others  nearer  home 
are  either  past  their  be-t  or  quite  over.  The 
most  singular  point  about  them  is  that  the 
flowers  lack  the  pinkish  tinge  usually  present, 
indeed  predominant,  in  the  majority  of  those 
p'anted  in  other  situations.  These  are  instead  of 
a  most  delicate  pale  blue.  Pretty  as  the  pink  is, 
I  think  this  a  much  lovelier  hue.  Whether  this 
is  owing  to  the  shady  and  moist  situation  or  the 
peat  and  Moss  mixture  they  are  growing  in,  or 
both,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  variety 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  all  were  propagated 
from  our  own  plants,  most  of  which,  as  noted 
above  develop  the  pink  shade.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  these  young  clumps  will  survive  the 
rigour  of  winter  frosts  and  storms,  for  they  are 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  winds  as  they  come 
sweeping  over  the  lake.  I  am  doubtful  on  this 
point,  and  also  as  to  their  being  sufliciently  un- 
palatable to  be  left  alone  by  sheep,  goats,  and 
rabbits  which  have  access  to  the  wood.  If  all 
goes  well,  further  planting  will  undoubtedly  fol- 
low. As  for  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  it  is  freely 
planted,  and  thriving  in  almost  all  shapes,  as 
tingle  bushes,   clumps,   hedges,  and  lastly,  I  am 
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experimenting  with  it  on  a  rustic  arch  formed  of 
Larch  poles.  As  this  was  only  constructed  and 
planted  last  winter,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  hazard  an 
opinion  respecting  the  adaptability  and  hardiness 
of  this  Fuchsia  for  such  a  purpose.  However,  the 
plants  have  made  a  bold  effort  to  cover  it  this  sea- 
son, and  should  they  survive  the  winter  without 
being  killed  hard  back,  there  will  be  but  little 
left  bare  by  next  autumn.  The  arch,  even  though 
only  partly  covered,  is  a  pretty  object,  and  being 
of  considerable  length  it  will  eventually,  I  think, 
be  a  pleasing  feature.  To  the  foregoing  useful 
autumnal  shrubs  I  would  add  Veronicas.  Of  course, 
many  kinds  of  the.se  are  summer  bloomers  only,  but 
there  are  also  a  few  that  flower  through  part  of  the 
summer,  and  continue  and,  I  must  say,  improve 
until  frost  destroys  them.  Among  the  latter,  V. 
Blue  Gem  and  Marie  Antoinette  should  receive 
the  attention  of  planters,  the  former,  as  the 
name  denotes,  being  blue,  and  the  latter  a  bright 
pink.  Here  at  this  date  (Nov.  12)  they  are  in 
fine  bloom  and  very  attractive,  and  I  hope  to  ex- 
tend the  planting  of  these  another  year.  Can 
anyone  recommend  a  white  variety  that  would 
prove  a  meet  companion  for  the  above '! 

The  Gardc7iy,  Tan-y-hirh'h.  J.  Roeerts. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


ABUTILONS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOM. 

Many  of  the  Abutilons  are  very  valuable  for 
winter  blooming.  Take  Boule  de  Neige  for 
instance  ;  the  finely  shaped  pure  white  flowers 
are  inferior  in  their  o«n  particular  way  to  very 
few  things  cultivated  for  cutting.  They  will 
fitly  associate  with  siich  chaste  tilings  as  Lapa- 
gerias,  white  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  have  an  excellent 
appearance  in  wreaths  and  bnucjuets.  The 
yellow-flowered  kinds  are  equally  valuable,  for 
wheu  Chrysanthemums  are  over  yellow  flowers 
are  rather  scarce  for  some  weeks.  The  method 
of  culture  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
the  kind  of  hiiuse  in  which  tlie  plants  are  to  be 
wintered.  Fi)r  small  houses  it  is  better  to  strike 
cuttings  in  autumn  and  grow  the  plants  on  into 
7-inch  pots  the  following  season.  They  will 
need  stopping  about  twice  to  keep  them  compact 
and  dwarf.  Very  firm  potting  is  indispensable  ; 
indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  err  in  this  respect, 
as  .\butilons  are  very  coarse-rooted,  and  a  firm- 
rcjoting  medium  helps  to  keep  the  growth  within 
bounds.  The  last  shift  should  be  given  by  the 
end  of  July,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  the  plants  may  be  frequently  fed 
with  soot  water,  which  will  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  without  inducing  a  too  luxuriant 
growth.  If  any  greenhouse  flower  requires 
sunshine  and  air  when  making  its  growth  it  is 
the  Abutilon.  Unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
hardened  there  will  be  but  little  bloom,  and  the 
natural  habit  of  growth  being  gross,  more  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  is  necessary  for  Abutilons  than 
for  the  generality  of  soft-wooded  greenhouse 
flowers.  The  sunniest  position  in  the  garden 
should  be  selected  for  their  summer  quarters, 
and  they  should  remain  there  fully  exposed  till 
the  miildle  of  September-.  For  conservatory 
decoration  large  plants  are  often  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  in  this  way  Abutilons  are  valuable, 
helping  to  fill  up  the  blanks  that  are  sure  to 
occur  towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
From  that  time  till  Azaleas  and  other  things 
come  freely  into  flower  Abutilons  are  very  use- 
ful, as  if  well  cultivated  they  remain  full  of  fresh 
green  foliage,  and  will  continuously  jiroduce 
their  variously  coloured  blooms.  These  larger 
specimens  may  lie  grown  in  two  distinct  ways. 
Either  they  may  be  grown  on  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  pots,  or  they  may  I)e  set  out  in  the 


open  ground  for  the  summer.  The  latter  way 
is,  of  course,  more  economical  in  the  matter  of 
labour,  and  I  can  answer  as  to  its  giving  good 
results  as  regards  bloom-production,  i  have 
grown  plants  8  feet  high  and  proportionately 
bulky  in  this  way  and  have  taken  blooms  from 
them  from  October  till  June.  In  the  first  place 
the  plants  must  be  cut  back  quite  hard  in  spring 
when  the  blooms  are  no  longer  needed  or  when 
their  room  is  recjuired  for  other  things.  Early 
in  June  they  should  be  planted  out  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  apart  to  allow  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  among  them  all  through  the  growing 
time.  The  soil  should  not  be  very  rich,  but  he 
well  worked,  and  an  occa.sional  soaking  of  water 
will  be  necessary,  especially  during  August,  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  About  the  middle 
of  September  the  plants  sh(_)uld  be  lifted  and 
put  into  pots  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots. 
If  shaded  for  a  time  and  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  they  will  sustain  but  a  slight  check. 

J.  C.  B. 


CROTOXS  AS  BEDDING    PLANTS   IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

For  several  years  past  the  outdoor  Croton  beds 
have  been  i|uite  a  notable  feature  each  summer  in 
Fairmount  ['ark,  Phil.adelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
last  season  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptionally 
favourable  one  for  them,  judging  from  their  mag- 
nificent appearance  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, when  I  saw  them.  The  major  part  of 
this  display  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  large  con- 
servatory in  tlie  full  sunlight,  and  consisted  of 
four  circular  beds,  each  3'2  feet  in  diameter  and 
forming  a  perfect  mound  of  brilliantly  tinted 
foliage.  No  set  design  is  followed  in  the  plant- 
ing, but  a  judicious  mixture  of  broad  and  narrow- 
leiived  varieties  of  \aried  colour  is  placed  in  each. 
Very  little  trimming  or  pinching  is  needed, 
there  being  just  enough  irregularity  of  growth  to 
emphasise  the  beauties  of  the  diff'erent  tj'pes. 
Still  another  bed  was  seen,  and  in  not  quite  so 
favourable  a  position  as  those  above  noted,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  some  large  trees,  but  even 
with  this  unfavourable  circumstance  the  bed  in 
question  was  a  grand  one,  being  probably  from 
50  feet  to  GO  feet  long,  about  3  1  feet  wide,  and  of 
rectangular  form.  A  solid  mass  of  Crotons  cover- 
ing this  space,  and  glowing  with  the  same  brilliant 
tints  that  our  autumn  landscapes  sometimes  pre- 
sent, is  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered,  and  I  only 
regret  that  I  cannot  describe  it  more  fittingly. 
The  beds  in  which  the  Crotons  are  planted 
receive  no  sfiecial  preparation  beyond  .a  thorough 
digging  anil  manuring,  wood  ashes  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fertilisers  for 
this  purpose,  and  after  planting,  abundant  water- 
ing is  given  whenever  the  weather  is  dry.  The 
eame  plants  are  used  year  after  year,  except  that 
enough  young  stock  is  propagated  each  season  to 
take  the  place  of  any  plants  or  varieties  that 
have  proved  inferior  .after  a  suliicient  trial.  During 
the  winter  the  Crotons  are  kept  in  a  light,  warm 
house,  and  pruned  into  shape  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  The  planting  time  is  about  the  1st  of 
June,  and  in  preparation  for  that  process  the 
plants  are  given  full  light  and  abundant  ventila- 
tion in  order  to  harden  the  growth,  and  are  then 
knocked  out  of  their  pots  and  firmly  planted. 

Of  course  the  Croton  beds  have  to  be  dismantled 
before  sharp  frost  occurs,  which  in  this  locality 
generally  happens  about  the  second  or  third  week 
in  October,  but  previous  to  that  time,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  a  touch  of  white  frost,  they  are 
frequently  covered  at  night  with  a  few  evergreen 
branches,  this  serving  as  sufficient  protection  un- 
less the  thermometer  goes  below  freezing  point. 
The  Crotons  lift  well  and  make  a  fine  mat  of  roots 
outdoor."* — in  f.act  so  much,  that  they  sometimes 
have  to  be  reduced  before  getting  them  into  a  pot 
of  reasonable  size.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  affect  them  materially  provided  they  are  freely 
t3'ringed  afterwards  until  new  roots  are  made. 


As  to  varieties,  the  following  have  proved  ad- 
mirable ;  Andreanum,  Evansianum,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Dayspring,  Multicolor,  Challenger, 
Queen  Victoria,  Weismanni,  Youngi,  Maximum, 
Fasciatum,  Veitchi,  and  Interruptum.  Many 
others  could  doubtless  be  added  to  this  list  where 
greater  variety  is  desirable.  W.  H.  T.\rLiN. 

l''hilndelj>hia,  Penn. 


Orchids. 


ZYGOPETALUMS. 

This  genus  contains  nearly  fifty  species,  many 
of  which  are  most  useful  duiiug  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Zygopetalums  are  natives  of 
Tropical  America,  being  found  from  the  south  of 
Brazil  to  Panama,  also  in  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  where  they  are  found  in  abund- 
ance. Thi<  genus  was  established  by  Hooker 
in  1827  upon  the  now  well-known  Z.  Mackayi, 
but  since  that  time  other  genera,  such  as  Pesca- 
torea,  Bollea,  Huntleya,  Warscewiczella,  and 
others,  have  been  included  in  Zygopetalum  by 
various  botanists.  ZygO])etalums  are  jjlants  of 
easy  culture,  and  shoula  find  a  place  in  every 
collection,  for  not  only  are  they  free  flowering, 
but  the  blooms  are  also  very  showy.  The 
majority  succeed  best  in  pots,  which  should  be 
well  drained  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
full  development  of  the  large  and  fleshy  roots. 
A  compost  consisting  of  about  eijual  proportions 
■  f  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  silver  .sand,  will  be  found 
to  suit  them  best.  The  plants  should  be 
slightly  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  and 
the  soil  pressed  down  firmly.  Repotting  should 
be  carried  out  annually  about  the  time  tlie 
young  roots  are  produced.  During  the  growing 
season  the  plants  require  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  thrive  best  in  a  temperature  of 
05°  to  70°.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  a  cooler 
temperature  will  be  necessary,  such  as  the 
warm  end  of  the  Odontoglo.ssum  house  or  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  exceed  more  than 
about  60°  during  the  day.  At  this  time  they 
will  require  much  less  moisture  until  the  flower- 
spikes  appear.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  : — 

Z.  BR.vcHYi'ETALUM. — This  interesting  species 
from  Brazil  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  produces 
a  tall,  many-flowered  scape.  The  blooms  measure 
each  about  2A  inches  across,  and  appear  about 
December  and  .J  anu.ary,  lasting  along  time  in  per- 
fection. The  sepals  and  petals  are  green  at  the 
base,  and  marbled  on  the  upper  parts  with  rich 
brown.  The  lip  is  white,  veined  with  bright 
blue,  the  crest  at  the  base  also  white,  frilled,  and 
stijped  with  blue.  This  is  an  old  species,  and  not 
often  seen  in  cultivation. 

Z.  BuRKEi  is  of  more  recent  introduction,  h.av- 
ing  been  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veiteh  about 
twelve  years  ago.  The  blooms  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  many  other  kinds,  but 
exceedingly  pretty  and  very  distinct.  These  ap- 
pear during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  about 
four  or  five  upon  a  spike.  The  sepals  and  jietals 
are  light  green,  lined  and  blotched  with  choco- 
late-brown, whilst  the  undulated  lip  is  pure  white 
and  ornamented  with  a  crimson  plaited  crest  .at 
the  base.     It  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana. 

Z.  Cl.4YI. — This  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of 
Col.  Clay,  of  Birkenhead,  and  flowered  about  1877. 
Its  parents  are  stated  to  be  Z.  crinitum  and  Z. 
maxillare.  It  produces  spikes  of  very  showy  flowers 
at  various  times  of  the  year.  'Ihe  flowers  of  the 
finest  varieties  each  measure  3  inches  in  diameter, 
with  purplish-brown  sepals  and  petals,  which  h.ave 
a  marginal  green  band  and  a  few  transverse  lines 
of  the  same  colour;  the  li))  is  deep  violet-blue, 
veined  with  violet-purple,  the  crest  being  violet 
and  white  striped. 
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Z.  CRINITUM. — A  very  handsome  species  with 
olive-green  sepals  and  petals,  blotched  and  barred 
transversely  with  dark  brown;  the  lip  is  white 
with  reddish  crimson  veins  which  are  fringed  with 
short  hairs.  A  variety  of  this  plant,  Z.  crinitnm 
cuTuleum,  is  identical  e.\-cept  in  the  colour  of  the 
labellum,  which  is  veined  with  rich  violet-blue. 
Both  these  are  natives  of  Brazil. 

Z.  GArTiERi. — This  has  a  creepinp;  rhizome,  and 
produces  droojiing  racemes  of  richly  coloured 
flowers.  The  colour  of  the  liji  varies  considerablv 
in  diSerent  jilants,  some  being  of  a  very  pale  blue, 
whilst  others  are  of  a  deep  bluish  purple.  It  was 
introduced  nearly  thirty  years  ago  from  Southern 
Brazil,  where  it  grows  freely  upon  the  trunlis  of 
Tree  Ferns.  Under  cultivation  it  requires  rather 
more  heat  and  moisture  than  many  others,  and 
succeeds  best  upon  a  block  or  in  a  b.isket. 

Z.  M.VCKAVI.  — This  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
number  of  years,  having  been  first  introduced 
from  Brazil  to  the  Dublin  Botanic  Gardens  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  plant,  the  flowers  of  some  being 
raui'h  finer  and  more  highly  coloured  than  others. 
The  sejjals  and  [letals  are  yellowish-green  blotched 
with  purplish-brown  ;  the  lip  is  white,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  violet-pur]  >le. 

Z.  KosTEATi'M. — This  is  a  somewhat  rare,  but 
very  desirable  species,  which  requires  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture,  it  being  alwa3-s  found  in  its  native 
country  in  close  proximity  to  water.  The  flowers 
usually  ajjpear  in  pairs  from  the  young  bulbs  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  suffused  with  green 
and  marked  with  brown  in  the  centre  ;  the  lip  is 
long,  recurved,  white,  with  several  lines  of  pur]>le 
proceeding  from  the  base.  It  flowers  at  different 
times  during  the  year.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowee. 


Ccelogyne  barbata.— This  is  a  most  usefu 
winter-fiowering  kind,  first  discovered  by  GritKth 
many  years  ago  in  Bhotan,  and  afterwards  by  the 
late  Thomas  Lobb  on  the  Khasya  Hills  atoOtlU 
feet  to  6000  feet  altitude.  Under  cultivation  it 
succeeds  well  with  somewhat  cool  treatment,  and 
will  make  a  nice  subject  for  either  basket  or  pot, 
provided  the  drainage  is  well  seen  to.  During 
active  growth  it  enjoys  a  fair  supply  of  water  at 
its  roots,  but  much  less  after  its  growths  are 
matured.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  erect 
racemes  and  will  continue  in  perfection  for  a  long 
period  provided  they  are  kept  free  from  damp. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 
measure  upwards  of  3  inches  in  diameter,  whilst 
the  curious  lip,  which  is  brownish-black,  hairy, 
and  fringed  with  the  same  colour,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  sepals  and  petals  and  also  the 
outer  surface  of  the  large  side  lobes,  which  are 
also  white,  faintly  tinged  with  rose. — W. 

Dendrobium  cruentum.  —Although  we  have 
many  free-blooming  and  showy  kinds  in  this  genus, 
this  is  certainly  a  grand  acldition,  its  distinct 
character  and  curious  combination  of  colours 
making  it  very  attractive.  In  manner  of  growth 
it  closely  resembles  D.  Jamesianum,  the  stem-like 
bulbs  being  rather  slender  and  erect,  each  about 
one  foot  long  and  t.apering  at  both  ends.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  during  the  autumn  months, 
are  mostly  borne  in  pairs  along  each  side  of  the 
bare  stems  ;  the  sepals  are  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green  colour,  veined  with  bright  green  ;  the  petals 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals,  but  not  nearly 
so  broad  ;  the  lip  is  deeply  three-lobed,  side  lobes 
erect  and  bright  crimson-scarlet  ;  the  front 
lobe  pale  yellowish-green  striped  with  deeper 
green  and  blotched  and  margined  with  crimson. 
On  the  disc  is  also  a  large  reddish  crimson  crest, 
which  extends  to  about  half  way  down  the  centre. 
In  its  native  country  this  charming  little  species 
is  found  growing  upon  dwarf  trees  not  far  from 
the  ground,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  seashore. — G. 

Dendrobium  Imperatrix  attains  a  height  of 
i  feet  or  o  feet  and  produces  at  the  apex  fine 
lateral  spikes,  each  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length 
and  carrying  from  eighteen  to  two  dozen 
remarkably  curious  and   beautiful  blooms.      The 


sepals  and  petals  arc  pure  white,  the  former 
measuring  1  h  inches  across,  with  wavy  edges,  re- 
flexed  and  with  a  strongly-marked  twist.  The 
petals,  which  are  each  more  than  an  inch  in  length 
and  standine  boldly  erect,  are  also  .slightly  twisted, 
but  not  in  such  a  pronounced  manner  as  tlie  other 
segments.  The  lip  is  a  pretty  contrast,  the  large 
side  lobes  being  well  expanded,  also  pure  white, 
heavily  veined  and  suffused  with  delicate  mauve- 
purple  and  ornamented  witli  a  well-marked  striated 
crest,  the  margins  being  beautifully  undulated. 

Dendrobium     Augusta    Victoria.  —  The 

flowers  of  this  are  individually  larger  than  those 
of  1).  Imperatrix  and  creamy-white  in  colour.  The 
sepals  are  broad,  reflexed  and  curled,  whilst  the 
petals,  which  are  each  about  2  inches  long,  stand 
quite  erect  and  have  a  very  strong  and  peculiar 
corkscrew-like  twist,  being  also  slightly  suffused 
with  soft  rosy-pink.  The  lip  is  very  distinct  from 
that  of  other  Dendrobes,  white,  clearly  veined  with 
purplish-mauve  and  the  curious  crest,  which  is 
well  defined,  is  lined  with  the  same  colour.— \V.  H. 

V/>nda  teres.— I  have  a  plant  of  Vanda  teres 
which  has  got  too  tall  for  the  house  in  which  it  is 
growing.  ^Vould  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
me  whether  I  should  cut  it  back,  and  if  such 
treatment  is  advisable,  what  time  of  the  year  is 
most  suitable  for  doing  so? — .T.  Malcolm. 

*,*  The  natural  climbing  habit  of  this  Orchid 
renders  it  necessary  if  well  furnished  plants  are 
required  to  cut  off  the  tops  and  set  these  growing 
on  their  own  account.  Nurserymen  fretiuently 
do  this  to  increase  their  stock,  and  in  many  private 
gardens  it  is  the  rule  to  cut  over  the  plants 
annually.  The  most  suitable  time  for  this  opera- 
tion is  in  May  or  June,  this  allowing  the  plants 
time  to  get  well  established  in  their  new  pots 
before  the  winter.  Besides  the  tops  any  leafy 
portions  of  the  stems  1  foot  or  upwards  in  length 
will  soon  inake  good  plants.  Have  ready  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pots  of  suitable  sizes  filled  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth  with  drainage  :  over  this 
place  a  little  rough  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  proceed 
to  fix  the  plants  in  position,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  a  little  peat 
fibre,  and  plenty  of  potsherds  or  charcoal  to  pre- 
vent closeness.  Fine  specimens  may  be  quickly 
obtained  by  massing  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  pieces 
in  large  shallow  pans.  In  all  cases  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  so  fixed  that 
they  do  not  rock,  stakes  being  used  if  the  roots 
are  not  plentiful.  The  old  plants  should  be  shaken 
free  of  the  compost,  any  decayed  portions  of  the 
roots  or  stems  cut  away,  and  reijlaced  in  clean, 
well-drained  pots.  This  Orchid  should  be  grown 
in  a  very  hot,  moist  house,  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  all  through  the  year.  The  plants  must 
be  well  syringed  overhead  on  bright  days  and  the 
ventilators  closed  early,  the  temperature  running 
up  by  sun  heat  to  Olc  or  100".  Abundance  of 
water  is  also  required  at  the  roots  while  growing. 
In  winter  the  plants  must  be  kept  drier  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture at  night  being  from  55'  to  60'.  Under  these 
conditions  I  have  known  this  Orchid  grow  2  feet 
in  a  season,  the  growth  behig  thoroughly  consoli- 
dated and  flowering  profusely.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  give  this  species  this  special  treat- 
ment in  an  ordinary  mixed  house  of  Orchids,  but 
the  nearer  these  conditions  are  approached,  the 
greater  will  be  the  success  of  the  cultivator. 
— H.  R. 

liSelio-Cattleya  broomfieldensis.— Thisis  a 

hybrid  between  Cattleya  aurea  chrysotoxa  and 
L.-elia  priHstans  Dayana.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
M.  Wells,  of  Broomfield,  Sale,  during  the  present 
year  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetir.gs,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  it  is  now  in  full  beauty  in  Mr.  Sander's  nur- 
sery at  St.  Albans.  The  plant  is  of  a  stronger 
habit  and  more  elegant  in  appearance  than  L.  p. 
Dayana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  larger  and 
more  spreading  than  in  the  last-mentioned,  the 
petals  very  broad  and  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  colour  ; 
the  lip,  however,  more  resembles  that  of  the  be.au- 
tiful  C.  aurea,  and  is  without  doubt  its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature.   Thisis  large,  crisped,  and  undu- 


lated, of  an  intense  deep  velvety  crimson-purple, 
richly  veined,  and  reticulated  in  the  throat  with 
golden  yellow. — W.  H.  (;. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypnpedium  Robert!  (T.  J.  7;.).— This  is  a 
very  pretty  liybrid,  Romewhat  resembling  C.  Ger- 
iiunyanum,  but  of  different  origin,  it  being  a  cross 
iK'tween  C.  hir.sutis6imum  and  C.  insigne  Wallacei, 
whilst  C.  Gerniinyanum  has  for  parents  the  former 
and  C.  villosum.— W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.— The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  especially  useful  for  catting.  They  are  borne 
four  or  five  together  at  the  top  of  the  scape  and  are  of 
t  le  purest  white.  Aft-er  the  flowers  are  cut,  which 
should  be  with  a  short  stem,  the  old  spike  should  not 
be  removed,  as  fresh  blooms  will  appear  again  next 
season  in  the  same  position. — W. 

Saecolabium  bigibbum.— Tliis  remarkably 
prutty  and  somewhat  scarce  plant  I  recently  noticed 
in  flower.  It  produces  a  very  short  stem  and  few 
leaves,  which  are  each  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long. 
The  flowers,  borne  on  drooping  racemes  shorter  tha"!! 
lhe  leaves,  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  while  triangnlar 
frilled  lip,  the  compref sed  bluntish  spur  being  marked 
with  hght  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Burmah  and 
was  introduced  about  1868.— W. 

Cypripedium  Edwardi.— This  was  recently 
oslnbited  by  Mr.  Staffer  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster.^ It  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  by  crossing  C.  Fairrieanum 
with  C.  superbiens,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
last  autumn.  It  is  only  represented  by  two  or  three 
plants  in  this  country.  The  flower  is  of  large  size,  with 
a  long  pouch.  The  petals  are  beaufifullv  spotted,  and 
show  in  a  marked  degree  the  graceful 'dropi'ig  curl 
sii  characteristic  of  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  which  is 
found  in  no  other  kind. — W. 

Oneidium  Wheatleyanum.— This  very  dis- 
tinct and  sliowy  plant  appeared  amongst  an  importa- 
tion of  Oneidium  Gardneri  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
AVlieatley,  of  Teignmouth.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,  of  a  brownish  purple  colour  and  bordered 
with  clear  yellow;  the  lip  is  golden  yellow  with  a 
chestnut-red  margin  and  a  deep  %-elvety  blotch  of 
marnon-purple  in  the  centre  at  the  base.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  and 
is  probably,  as   has   been  suggested,  a  natural  hybrid. 
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PLATE  990. 

HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS  VAR. 
LINDLEYANA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

It  must  be  patent  enough  to  most  gardeners  that 
the  common  Hydrangea  of  China  and  Japan  (H. 
hortensis)  is  a  very  variable  plant  both  in 
flower  and  leaf  characters.  What  we  may  look 
upon  as  the  commonest  form,  the  one  which  is 
probably  the  most  widely  grown,  has  practically 
all  the  (lowers  sterile,  i.e. ,  like  those  in  the  outer 
rows  in  the  figure  of  H.  Lindleyana  accompany- 
ing these  notes.  This  plant,  too,  has  larger, 
rounder,  more  fleshy  leaves  than  those  of  H. 
Lindleyana,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
from  nearly  white  and  pale  rose  to  blue.  These 
colour  varieties  are  often  very  inconstant  ;  one 
year  a  plant  will  produce  blue  flowers  and  the 
next  year  pink  ones.  I  have  seen  a  large  num- 
1-ier  raised  from  cuttings  of  plants  with  good 
blue  flowers,  and  grown  on  in  a  nursery  not  far 
removed  from  the  plants  which  furnished  the 
cuttings,  and  yet  the  year  I  saw  them  very  few 
indeed  were  blue  ;  nearly  all  were  pale  rose.  H. 
hortensis  type  is  not  a  plant  to  be  recommended 
for  outdoor  cultivation  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
London,  but  in  Devon  and   Cornwall,   &c.,  it 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
lioyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns, 
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grows  luxuriantly  and  flowers  profusely.  It  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  partial  shade,  and  I  have  ' 
seen  huge  specimens  alongside  carriage  drives 
in  woods  in  the  counties  just  named  which 
were  quite  covered  with  large  flower  heads. 
Perhaps  if  the  plants  one  now  and  then  sees 
just  existing  in  a  sunny  shrubbery  were  given 
a  chance  in  shade  and  shelter  more  successful 
results  would  be  obtained.  In  open  sunny  spots 
I  have  never  seen  the  common  Hydrangea  thrive 
satisfactorily  in  the  home  counties. 

The  variety  Lindleyana  jjromises  better  as  an 
outdoor  garden  plant  near  London  ;  I  have  seen 
it  flowering  freely  in  full  sun.  A  glance  at  the 
figure  herewith  will  show  that  only  the  outer 
rows  of  the  iuflorescence  are  sterile  ;  the  small 
flowers  in  the  centre  are  perfect.  The  following 
names  have  been  given  to  this  plant  in  various 


very  free,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  so  more  useful  to  cut,  whilst  the  leaf- 
age is  excellent.  The  tree  here  is  very  fine,  pos- 
sibly the  flnest  in  the  country,  and  we  should 
certainly  like  to  see  this  variety  more  often  in 
gardens.  Another  \ariety  not  much  known  is 
Vicomtesse  de  Gazes,  a  very  charming  flower, 
yellow,  with  deeper  centre,  slightly  touched  with 
coppery  pink 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Preparations  for  forcino. — At  this  season  those 
who  like  a  varied  supply  of  vegetables  should  make 
preparations  for  foremg.     The  forcing  of  such  as 


good  condition  for  use  at  any  time  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  using  the  jjortion  first  collected 
for  early  forcing.  If  manure  is  used  in  pro[)ortion, 
thoroughly  mix  all  together  in  turning. 

FoRciN'i;  Seak.vle. — In  Mushroom  houses  or 
pits  thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  forcing  Seakale, 
the  chief  point  being  a  dark  place,  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  70°  at  the  roots,  or  even  a  few 
degrees  higher  for  very  early  roots,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  during  growth.  In  early  forcing  it  is 
a  great  point  to  get  strong  roots  thoroughly 
ripened.  These  having  been  lifted,  as  [ireviously 
advised,  to  check  growth,  wdl  now  be  in 
condition  to  force.  From  roots  |)laced  in  pits  on 
a  large  bulk  of  jjrepired  leaves  good  Kale  is 
secured.  When  using  frames  keep  the  lights  well 
covered  in  severe  weather,  also  when  the  Kale 
appears,  as  it  soon  loses  its  white  or  blanched 
appearance.     I   would  now  advis3  the  liftino-  to 


,    <Si.^iM^. 


Hijdrangea  horfensis  as  a  law7i  shruh. 


horticultural  publications,  both  English  and 
foreign  :  H.  hortensis  roseo-alba,  H.  japonica 
coerulescens,  H.  japonica  Lindleyi,  H.  japonica 
roseo-alba,  etc. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  genus  Hydrangea 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley.  the  reader  is  referred 
to  The  Garde.v,  Vol.  X.,  p.  2G4. 

Kew.  G.  NlOH  OLSON. 


Koses  at  Normanhurst. — One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  indoor  department  of  Norman- 
hurst  is  the  Rose.  W.  Allen  Pvichardson  is  a  va- 
riety known  to  all,  but  here  two  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  country  clothe  the  back  wall  of  a  house  4o 
feet  long.  There  is  a  small  narrow  inside  border, 
and  these  splendid  plants  supply  a  large  (|uan- 
tity  of  rich  apricot-coloured  blooms.  A  variety 
one  seldom  sees  is  Mme.  Francois  Janiin,  a 
lovely  bud  Rose,  reminding  oneof  \V.  A.  Richard- 
son,  but   even  richer  and   more  pleasing.     It  is 


Asparagus,  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  need  not  be  an 
expensive  matter  if  the  roots  are  specially  prepared 
and  forced  slowly.  Many  parsons  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  manure  for  forcing,  but  many  shifts  can 
be  made.  I  get  little  manure,  but  I  make  good 
use  of  fresh  leaves.  In  using  leaves  there  is  no 
danger  of  violent  heat  if  the  leaves  are  placed  in 
large  heaps  and  turned  so  as  to  ferment  and  get 
thoroughly  heated.  Oak  and  Beach  leaves  are 
most  serviceable,  being  harder  and  more  durable, 
but  it  is  not  necesr.vry  to  throw  away  such  as 
thos3  of  the  Lime,  Elm,  Maple  and  others,  as 
these  do  well  for  linings  for  outside  forcing  pits, 
and  can  be  use<l  for  covering  the  late  Seakale 
grown  without  heat  if  a  good  depth  of  ashes  is 
placed  over  the  crowns  to  protect  from  slugs.  Of 
course  good  litter  or  manure  in  equal  proportion 
to  the  leaves  is  an  excellent  forcing  material. 
Many  err  in  using  too  much  stable  maimre.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  prepare  the  materials,  jilacing  in 
large  heaps  to   fern  ent.     Tho;:.e  will   then  be  in 


arrest  root  growth  of  all  roots  intended  for  forcing. 
Prepare  next  season's  planting  roots  and  trench 
the  laufl  occupied  by  the  roots,  as  they  are 
difhcult  to  get  rid  of  by  simply  digging. 

AsPAR.ious  FORCED. — Maiiv  cannot  force  this 
vegetable  like  Seakale,  as  it  is  so  much  longer 
growing  into  a  size  for  forchig.  At  least  fis-e  or 
six  years  are  necessary  with  ordinary  culture. 
Many  persons  who  do  not  care  for  a  regular- 
supply  like  a  few  dishes  at  intervals.  If  forced  in 
houses  it  must  be  near  the  light,  so  that  low  pits 
are  most  suitable,  with  a  fair  command  of  bottom 
heat,  placing  the  roots  in  suthcient  quantities  to 
give  the  supply  required.  In  lifting  the  roots 
save  as  nrany  as  possible  to  assist  a  strong 
growth,  put  at  least  6  inches  of  fine  soil  over 
the  roots  when  placed  in  the  house,  and  water 
with  warirr  water.  An  old  bed  can  often  be 
spared,  and  another  made  in  spring  to  take  its 
place.  If  only  frames  or  outside  pits  are  used  as 
described  for  Seakale,  muc'.i  the  same  routine  is 
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necessary,  except  tliat  the  roots  rc<|uire  a  longer 
time.  When  only  leaves  are  used  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  mixture  ;  make  as  firm  as  possible,  so 
that  the  heat  in  the  bed  does  not  decline  below 
(iC  ;  use  plenty  of  linings  outside,  and  cover  the 
glass  with  waini  litter  in  severe  weather.  In 
frames  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  roots  within  1 
foot  of  the  glass,  covering  these  with  (i  inches  of 
good  soil. 

FoRCINC!  AsrAKAGUS  IN  OPEN  (iKOITND. — Here 
the  value  of  leaves  is  very  great.  They  are  more 
useful  than  a  large  mass  of  white  heated  manure, 
which  is  very  hot  for  a  short  time  and  soon  over. 
The  result  is  that  the  roots  are  started  rapidly, 
only  to  be  often  checked  later  than  when  not 
forced  in  any  way.  The  value  of  this  kind  of 
forcing  is  that  the  roots,  if  forced  carefully,  last 
many  .years.  I  have  for  many  years  had  beds 
forced  in  the  way  described,  and  they  produce 
very  fine  heads  ;  of  course,  the  beds  are  well 
attended  to  during  the  summer,  being  frequently 
given  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  or  fish  manure  in 
wet  weather.  Doubtless  the  best  method  is  to 
have  permanent  or  brick  pits.  I  have  also  used 
slates  or  boards  for  the  sides  of  the  beds.  Good 
heads  may  be  had  by  simply  digging  out  the 
alley  on  each  side  of  the  bed  and  tilling  in  with 
prepared  leaves  and  litter,  well  ramming  the 
material  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  bed  with  warm  litter,  renewing  the 
latter  as  required.  To  get  a  free  growth  the 
leaves  or  manure  must  be  placed  lower  than  the 
roots  and  more  added  as  it  subsides.  After  the 
beds  are  forced,  new  soil  must  be  placed  at  the 
sides  as  the  old  heating  matter  decays.  This 
latter  will  be  good  for  toj^- dressing  other  roots 
next  season. 

Rhubarb  and  othkr  roots. — I  will  take  the 
latter  first,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the  large 
Witloof  Chicory.  This  is  often  used  as  a  salad, 
but  as  the  roots  well  grown  produce  very  strong 
tops  very  little  inferior  to  Seakale  when  cooked, 
it  is  well  worth  growing.  It  is  readily  forced  in 
a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  like  Seakale,  and  cut 
when  4  inches  to  6  inches  long.  After  the  first 
cutting  the  roots  produce  ample  side  growths  for 
salad.  Many  have  a  wealth  of  the  Broad-leaved 
Batavian  Endive.  This,  if  large  and  full-hearted, 
will  not  survive  the  winter,  but  placed  in  a  dark 
Mushroom  house  it  is  a  very  choice  vegetable  in  a 
blanched  state,  being  superior  to  Spinach.  Rhu- 
barb will  this  season  be  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  short  Apple  crop  in  many  districts,  and  by 
forcing  an  early  variety  in  a  Mushroom  house  or 
under  stages,  good  supplies  may  be  had  from 
Christmas  till  it  comes  in  in  the  open.  For  lift- 
ing at  this  date  the  early  red  varieties  are  the 
best,  as  growth  is  more  rapid  and  the  colour 
superior.  A  temperature  of  (iO'  to  05"  is  none  too 
much,  with  ample  moisture  at  the  roots  at  all 
times  and  more  air  as  the  stalks  appear.  When 
forced  in  the  open  a  large  body  of  heating  mate- 
rial is  necessary  at  this  date  to  get  a  quick 
growth.  Many  shifts  may  be  made  to  cover  tlie 
tops  or  crowns  ;  such  aids  as  old  barrels  on  end 
are  useful.  Here,  again,  leaves  are  valuable  for 
mixing  with  manure  to  give  a  lasting  heat.  A 
few  roots  lifted  and  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  will 
come  in  useful  where  other  means  of  forcing  are 
not  available.  All  roots  for  forcing  indoors  should 
be  lifted,  so  as  to  be  handy  when  required. 

G.  Wythes. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Young  Vines.  —  Where  these  have  cast  their 
foliage  they  may  now  be  finally  pruned  back 
according  to  their  individual  strength.  Those 
averaging  from  1:J  inches  to  H  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  that  are  hard  and  well  matured, 
having  prominent  eyes,  may  be  shortened  back 
to  within  5  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  and 
have  the  mounds  touched  with  styptic.  If  the 
syringe  was  used  to  the  foliage  occasionally 
during  the  summer  it  should  be  free  from  thrips 
or  spiider  and  the  rods  need  not  be  dressed,  but 
be  bent  round  in  the  usual  way.  If  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  border  was  made  at  planting 


time,  a  second  may  now  be  added  to  be  completed 
next  year  or  even  this  where  border  dimensions 
are  only  limited.  The  needful  drainage  having 
been  arranged,  the  board  or  turf  barricades  which 
keep  the  .soil  together  should  be  carefully  removed, 
the  tips  of  the  roots  laid  bare,  and  the  new  com- 
post, which,  by  the  waj',  may  with  advantage  be 
somewhat  richer  than  last  year's  portion,  wheeled 
in  and  thrown  on  to  the  turf  covered  rubble  con- 
stituting the  drainage,  the  same  being  well 
trodden  at  intervals,  and,  where  practicable, 
rolled  when  the  summit  of  the  border  has  been 
reached.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  slight 
pricking  with  a  five-tined  fork,  the  Vines  being 
afterwards  given  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Ventilating. — The  principal  thing  to  be  ob- 
served in  vineries  where  Grapes  are  hanging  is 
judicious  airing  and  an  even  temperature.  Dense 
fogs  may  now  prevail  at  any  time,  and  if  during 
these  any  air  is  put  on,  great  mischief  will  be 
wrought.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rainy,  or 
even  very  damp  periods.  On  fine  sunny  days 
full  ventilation  ought  to  be  given  and  the  pipes 
warmed  to  a  comfortable  degree,  the  better  to 
assist  in  thoroughly  drying  and  purifying  the 
house.  This  pipe  heat,  however,  must  be  reduced 
at  noon,  so  that  when  final  closing  takes  place  at 
2  p.m.,  lukewarmness  only  can  be  felt  when  the 
hand  is  placed  on  the  pipes,  this  last  condition 
being  adhered  to  when  in  bad  weather  no  air  can 
be  admitted.  Grapes  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
main sound  where  no  fire  heat  is  used,  as,  indepen- 
dent of  ordinary  damp  and  drip,  the  berries 
become  so  cold  that  when  sun  heat  quickly  raises 
the  mercury,  condensed  moisture  settles  thickly 
on  the  berries,  remaining  there  until  they  become 
warmed  through,  and,  of  course,  completely  spoil- 
ing the  bloom.  This  is  a  most  critical  time  for 
late  Hamburghs  in  dark,  old-fashioned  structures, 
and  if  the  scissors  are  not  frequently  used  the 
bunches  will  soon  be  reduced  to  skeletons. 

Oranges,  Lemons  and  Citrons. — Orange  trees 
grown  in  pots  at  the  back  of  Pine  stoves  or  other 
heated  structures  will  now  be  furnished  with  ripe 
fruit  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  resting  tem- 
perature. That  usually  accorded  Pines  through 
December  and  January  is  very  suitable  to  Oranges 
also.  Anything  below  50°  or  55°,  also  draughts, 
must  be  avoided,  or  these  trees,  unlike  those 
grown  in  the  cool  orangery,  are  apt  to  lose  their 
foliage.  In  regard  to  water  at  the  roots,  the  happy 
medium  must  be  aimed  at.  Nothing  shows  the 
effects  of  carelessness  in  this  matter  sooner  than 
Oranges.  Potting  where  necessary  may  be  per- 
formed in  autumn  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  and 
the  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  comfortable 
i[uarters  for  a  fortnight  until  new  roots  are  formed, 
or  it  may  be  postponed  till  spring.  Oranges  and 
Lemons  grown  merely  for  ornament  in  cool 
orangeries  or  carriage  courts,  whether  in  beds  or 
tubs,  must  now  be  looked  to,  as  scale  is  almost 
certain  to  have  gained  a  footing.  This  may  be 
removed  by  the  petroleum  mixture  recommended 
for  Peach  trees,  or  in  the  case  of  small  trees  by 
hand  sponging.  The  trees  may  also  be  top- 
dressed.  Citrons  usually  do  well  trained  thinly 
to  back  walls  of  intermediate  houses,  the  roots 
being  somewhat  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  Figs. 
These  being  also  very  jirone  to  scale  must  be  fre- 
quently sponged  with  soapy  water. 

Orchard  work. — As  a  rule  November  is  the 
best  month  for  jilanting  the  majority  of  fruit 
trees,  but  this  season  the  unripeness  of  the  wood 
is  shown  by  the  green  leaves  still  clinging  to  the 
shoots.  Where  this  is  the  case  lifting  had  better 
be  deferred  for  a  fortnight  longer,  or  many  lead- 
ing branches  may  suffer  much  from  bark-contrac- 
tion. By  all  means  avoid  the  unprofitable  jiolicy 
of  digging  small  holes  capable  only  of  holding  a 
barrow-load  or  two  of  soil.  Where  the  ground  is 
not  trenched  and  enriched  with  fresh  soil  and 
manure,  holes  should  be  taken  out  capable  of 
holding  at  least  a  good  cart-load.  If  possible, 
keep  all  the  roots  in  a  moist  condition  while  out 
of  the  ground  and  use  the  knife  freely  to  bare 
straggling  ones,  planting  firmly,  and  rather  than 
sink  the  stem  into  the  ground  earth  up  with 
turfy  compost.     Apply  a  mulch  of  short  litter  or 


leafy  refuse  in  preference  to  manure,  stake  firmly 
and  finally  ))rotect  from  rabbits  by  wire  netting 
or  tar  -  besmeared  haybands.  Moss  and  Lichen 
may  now  be  combated  by  a  free  use  of  newly- 
slaked  lime  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  paes 
through  a  garden  engine  or  the  rose  of  a  v,-atering- 
pot  having  extra  large  holes.  Grease  bands  may 
now  be  tied  roun<l  the  stems  in  localities  where 
the  winter  moth  abounds,  these  being  replenished 
after  heavy  storms  of  rain  or  severe  frost.  The 
wood  being  none  too  ripe,  jiruning  and  thinning 
will  be  best  done  in  December.  Orchard  Cherries 
may  now  be  planted  in  well-prepared  ground,  but 
not  rich,  or  grossness  and  unfruitfulness  are  sure 
to  follow.  To  succeed  with  Cherries  in  the  open 
the  soil  must  be  warm  and  well  drained.  The 
following  sorts  are  best  for  orchards :  Early 
Rivers,  Black  Circassian,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Elton  and  Florence.  John  Crawford. 


Books. 


BROWNS  FORESTER.* 
It  is  recorded  of  an  old  north  country  sexton 
that  when  at  the  point  of  death  he  sent  for  a 
neighbour  and  begged  him  to  read  the  responses 
over  him  at  his  funeral,  because,  as  he  explained, 
if  his  anticipated  and  hated  successor  in  the 
business  performed  that  office,  "he  would  come 
wick  (alive)  again."  So  in  the  case  of  the  new 
edition  of  "Brown's  Forester,"  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  original  author  could  read 
the  new  edition,  he  would  come  "wick"  again, 
for  seldom  has  a  reviser  taken  such  liberties  with 
the  original. 

The  editor  tells  us  that  the  new  edition  is  an 
endeavour  "to  engraft  the  modern  Continental 
science  of  sylviculture  upon  the  old  British  stock 
of  arboriculture,"  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
it  isau  '■endeavour"  to  graft  such  authors  as  Gayer, 
Hesse,  Schlich,  Bagneres,  and  Nisbet,  especially 
the  last,  on  Brown — a  hopeless  kind  of  task, 
for  every  well-read  forester  knows  that  the  stock 
and  the  scions  have  little  or  no  affinity,  and 
the  experiment  proves  it.  According  to  the 
preface  and  contents  generally,  the  "stock" 
has  been  so  severely  headed  down,  pruned, 
and  hacked,  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable  but 
for  the  label  in  the  shape  of  the  title-page — 
about  the  only  fragment  left  nearly  entire. 
Most  competent  judges  will  agree,  I  think,  that 
Continental  scientific  sylviculture  would  have  done 
much  better  on  its  own  root,  instead  of  being 
grafted  on  a  stump  now  almost  universally  con- 
demned, and  the  faults  of  which  are  admitted 
.and  unsi)aringly  dealt  with  in  the  new  edition 
itself.  In  writing  books  on  subjects  like  forestry 
the  author  should  understand  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  business.  Where  the  first  is  absent 
instruction  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  rule  of 
thumb,  and  when  the  second  is  wanting,  blunders 
of  practice  are  equally  sure  to  occur.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  forestry  in  times  past  to  suffer 
from  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  of  writers 
to  whom  these  faults  apply,  but  of  the  two 
the  so-called  "practical  man"  is  perhaps  the 
safest.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  good  gardeners,  nursery  pro- 
pagators and  cultivators  who  have  to  deal  with 
a  multitude  of  subjects,  and  do  deal  with  them 
successfully,  are  men  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  "  first  principles,"  &c.  And  so,  in  the  forestry 
practice  as  taught  by  Brown,  it  was  not  the  want 
of  theoretical  knowledge  that  led  astraj-,  but  the 
adoption  of  wrong  plans.  The  Continental  system 
of  forestry  can  be  taught  on  the  rule-of-thumb 
principle  as  well  as  any  other,  and  will  have  to  be 
taught  in  that  way  to  the  men  who  have  to  use 


*  "  The  Forester:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Plant- 
ing and  Tending  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  General 
Management  of  Woodland  Estates."  By  James  Brown, 
LL.D.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged  and  edited  by  John 
Nisbet,  D.CEc.  Two  vols.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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the  spade  and  the  axe.  If  Brown's  followers  had 
adopted  the  Continental  system  and  carried  it  out 
as  well  as  Brown's  system  has  been  carried  out, 
probably  there  would  have  been  no  complaint 
about  our  timber  crops,  and  our  foresters  need 
not  have  been  more  intelligent  than  they  are  now. 
Much  of  Brown's  teaching  is  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
order,  but  he  knew  trees  and  their  habits  better 
than  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  seems  to  do,  if 
we  are  to  take  his  corrections  as  regards  the 
"  sylvicultural  characteristics  "  of  the  Austrian 
and  Corsican  Firs  as  an  example  of  his  knowledge. 
Brown's  description  of  these  two  Firs  is  correct, 
but  Dr.  Nisbet  qualifies  it  by  stating  that  "the 
sylvicultural  characteristics  "  of  the  Corsican  Fir, 
i.e.,  the  timber  and  plantation  characteristics, 
"are  practically  identical  with  those  already 
detailed  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  Pine."  The 
sylvicultural  characteristics  of  the  Austrian,  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Nisbet,  are  to  the  eftect  that  the 
Austrian  "shows  an  unmistakable  tendency  to 
spreading  growth  and  ramification  "  throughout 
all  stages  of  its  development.  No  writer  who 
knew  the  Corsican  by  sight  would  say  this,  for 
the  sylvicultural  characteristics  of  the  two  trees 
are  totally  different.  The  value  of  the  Corsican  con- 
sists in  its  rapid,  upright  growth  and  clean  trunk, 
with  little  or  no  tendency  to  ramification  even 
when  grown  alone.  The  Austrian  is  nearly  as 
broad  as  high,  an  inveterate  brancher,  and  almost 
worthless  on  that  account  as  a  timber  tree  in  its 
earlier  stages,  when  the  Corsican  would  be  valu- 
able. Examples  of  this  kind  show  where  the  non- 
practical  writer  is  apt  to  go  wrong,  and  the  above 
example  is  rather  an  inexcusable  one,  considering 
how  much  has  been  written  about  the  two  trees 
and  their  diverse  characteristics  in  various  im- 
portant points. 

Dr.  Nisbet's  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that 
"arboriculture,"  as  that  word  has  always  been 
used  in  Britain,  means  something  difierent  from 
"  sylviculture,"  and  that  the  two  may  stand  in 
the  relation  of  stock  and  scion  is  ridiculous. 
With  Brown,  "forestry"  and  "arboriculture" 
were  synonymous,  and  under  the  head  of  either 
he  included  the  culture  of  trees  for  timber  and 
all  other  purposes.  So  do  Grigor  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  school,  and  there  was  really 
no  excuse  for  Dr.  Nisbet's  grafting  operation  what- 
ever. Besides,  cultivators  select  their  "stocks" 
with  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of  the  "scion," 
but  Dr.  Nisbet's  graft  has  not  been  "worked" 
on  that  principle.  "Forestry"  and  "foresters" 
are  two  good  and  expressive  old  English  words, 
consecrated  in  our  best  English  and  Scottish 
literature,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  either 
dispensed  with  to  make  room  for  such  mouthfuls 
as  "sylviculture,"  sylviculturist,  with  "arbori- 
culture "  and  arboriculturist  added  to  convey  the 
rest.  Besides,  "  sylviculture  "  is  a  word  that  has 
been  adopted  without  warrant  to  denote  a  branch 
of  forestry  to  which  it  does  not  correctly  apply. 
Evelyn,  I  suppose,  gave  some  pedantic  writer  the 
notion,  but  the  title  "  sylva,"  as  used  by  Evelyn 
for  his  book,  was  purely  fanciful,  and  he  is  careful 
to  explain  that  his  book  is  a  "  discourse  of  forest 
trees  and  the  propagation  of  timber."  The  new 
edition  of  Brown  is  one  of  those  over-laden 
books  which  are  seldom  mastered  by  those 
who  can  atiord  to  buy  them,  and  which  are 
not  handy  or  useful  for  practical  men.  It  was 
absolutely  wearisome  to  wade  through  Brown's 
long  disquisitions  before,  but  Brown  and  Nis- 
bet together  are  too  much.  It  was  a  timid 
resolve,  too,  to  retain  in  the  new  edition  old 
opinions,  condemned  as  "entirely  erroneous  "  and 
at  variance  w^ith  facts  and  statistics,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  leaving  the  forester  to  find  out 
by  "  jjractical  observation  "  which  system  was  the 
best.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  production 
of  timber,  and  all  the  forester  wants  to  know  is 
how  to  set  about  it.  The  work  the  reader  of  the 
new  edition  is  now  invited  to  do  is  to  read  Brown 
as  "re-arranged  and  re-written  "  by  Dr.  Nisbet, 
and  next  to  read  between  the  paragraphs  what 
Nisbet  has  to  add  or  say  about  it,  and  after  he  has 
(juite  mastered  both,  he  is  to  go  back  to  the  woods 
again  and  discover  the  best  way  he  can   which  is 


right  and  which  is  wrong.  Is  that  the  way  to 
teach  forestry?  With  regard  to  the  principles 
that  should  guide  the  timber  grower,  no  doubt 
Dr.  Nisbet  is  right,  and  he  has  put  together  a 
mass  of  information  from  various  sources  that 
will  be  useful  to  students  of  forestrj-,  and  which 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  got  in  any  other  book  on 
the  subject. 


BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE. 

I.N-  The  Garden  of  October  1.3  (p.  337)  Mr.  Arthur 
K.  BuUen  gives  words  to  a  want  much  felt  by 
many  amateur  gardeners  when  he  asks  for  a  brief 
account  of  the  best  books  of  reference  on  garden 
plants.  So  many  changes  have  been  made  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  so  in  the  case  of  generic  and 
specific  names,  that  most  works  before  that  date 
are  obsolete,  but  to  every  rule  there,  of  course, 
may  be  exceptions.  As  a  work  of  general  refer- 
ence, Lindley  and  Moore's  "  Treasury  of  Botany," 
last  edition  in  two  vols.  (Maund's  series),  is  the 
best,  fullest  and  most  reliable  book  I  know.  The 
latest  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Cottage  Garden  Dic- 
tionary "  is  also  cheap  and  good  for  ordinary  gar- 
den plants. 

My  own  plan  of  procedure  in  verifying  plant 
names  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the  genus  in 
Durand's  "Index  Genera  Plantarum,"  which  is 
handy  and  sends  me  direct  to  the  description  of 
the  genus  in  Hooker  and  Bentham's  "  Genera 
Plantirum  "  (in  three  vols.,  with  three  indices), 
where  I  find  the  original  authority,  and  further 
references  to  the  best  monographs  and  illustra- 
tions, to  which  special  works,  if  need  be,  I  can 
then  extend  my  inquiries.  Except  in  very  par- 
ticular cases,  however,  this  is  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  garden  plants,  as  from  the  genera  I  can 
turn  to  the  cultivated  species  in  Nicholson's 
"Dictionary  of  Gardening"  (four  vols.),  where  I 
am  but  rarely  disappointed  in  finding  what  I 
require.  Or,  again,  from  the  "  Genera  Plan- 
tarum "  we  can  turn  to  the  first  two  or  three 
volumes  of  the  "Index  Kewensis,"  a  work  that 
should  be  adopted  by  all  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men as  the  standard  reference  for  specific  names. 
Genera  and  species  being  fixed  pretty  clearly  in 
the  books  afore-mentioned,  or  in  special  works  to 
which  we  are  clearly  referred  by  them,  dealing 
with  them  is  tolerably  easy.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  garden  varieties  that  the  trouble  begins. 
For  example,  if  you  send  specimens  of  any  garden 
varieties  to  a  botanist,  he  simply  gives  you  the 
specific  name,  and  very  rightly  will  go  no  further 
in  the  matter.  You  may  send  Narcissus  minimus 
and  Narcissus  maximus  or  N.  Mme.  de  Graafi', 
and  you  will  be  told  th.at  all  three  are  Narcissus 
pseudo-Narcissus,  differing  only  in  colour  or  in 
size.  It  is  the  same  with  all  other  garden  seed- 
lings or  florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  many  fine 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  with  which  our 
gardens  abound.  Valuable  as  are  these  seminal 
or  selected  v.ariations  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  they  are  in  many  cases  a  sort  of  floating  or 
transitory  population — here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, being  superseded  by  other  seedlings  or 
selections  of  real  or  of  supposed  superiority.  Now 
and  then  varieties  live  a  long  time  in  popularity 
and  in  usefulness,  as,  for  example,  the  Green  Gage 
and  Victoria  Plums,  Williams'  (Bartlett),  or  Marie 
Louise  Pears,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  or  Wellington  Apples,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or 
British  Queen  Peas,  and  the  immortal  (iloire 
de  Dijon  or  Marechal  Niel  Roses. 

This  is  the  point  of  the  nomenclature  difficulty. 
Genera  and  species  are  fixed  and  recorded  in  our 
plant  dictionaries  or  directories,  hut  who  can  ever 
satisfactorily  produce  or  keep  a  record  of  a  shifting 
population  such  as  is  represented  by  the  bulk  of 
our  gnrden  plants  of  to-day  ? 

And  yet,  insuperable  as  are  to  all  appearance 
the  difficulties,  the  greatest  want  in  the  gardening 
literature  of  our  time  is  some  general  index  to  the 
names  of  at  least  the  best  of  useful  and  cultivated 
plants.  Even  supposing  that  such  a  work  ex- 
tended to  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  and  contained 
the  names  of  some  varieties  of  doubtful  excellence  ; 
and  granted  that  .an  annual  supplement  would  be 


required,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  the  whole 
work  every  five  or  ten  years  ;  even  granting  so 
much,  what  a  blessing  some  sort  of  a  universal 
record  and  standard  of  reference  would  be  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  plant  culture.  Even  a  bad 
or  incomplete  list,  if  good  enough  to  be  generally 
adopted  as  a  standard,  would  be  a  great  gain.  As 
things  are,  all  is  chaotic,  and  one  must  refer  to 
five  hundred  lists  or  catalogues  or  manuals,  none, 
or  but  few,  of  which  have  any  stamp  of  authority. 
Hitherto  garden  literature  has  swelled  out,  but 
our  future  eff'orts  might  best  be  in  the  synthetic 
direction.  The  "Genera  Plantarum"  (with 
Durand's  index),  the  "Index Kewensis"  for  species, 
and  the  best  of  garden  dictionaries,  lists  or  cata- 
logues are  all  very  well  and  most  useful,  but  the 
great  want  of  our  time  is  a  general  and  well- 
arranged  index  of  at  least  all  the  best  of  garden 
varieties,  or  rather  of  all  useful  and  cultivated 
plants  whatever  as  at  present  known. 

F.    W.    BURBIDGE. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  FOR 
AMATEURS.* 
This  handy  little  cultural  manual,  which  runs 
into  IIU  pages,  may  be  aptly  described  as  a  Chry- 
santhemum grower's  maltum  in  parvo,  for  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  even  briefly.  Mr.  Ravenscroft  makes 
three  main  divisions,  viz.,  general,  growing  for 
decoration  and  growing  for  exhibition,  with  sub- 
headings on  special  points  under  each  division. 
After  discoursing  on  the  types  of  the  flower,  he 
devotes  upwards  of  fifty  pages  to  what  everyone 
expects  to  see  most  of  in  an  English  book  on  the 
Chrysanthemum — the  production  of  show  flowers, 
which  he  says,  with  the  exception  of  raising  new 
varieties  from  seed,  is  the  acme  of  enjoyment. 
Mr.  Ravenscroft  has  given  a  list  of  the  best  forty- 
eight  Japanese,  and  another  of  the  best  thirty-six 
incurved,  although  in  his  case  there  is  some  varia- 
tion in  the  names.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted, 
too,  by  giving  a  description  of  each  flower,  with 
peculiarities  of  cultivation,  such  as  the  proper 
time  for  taking  the  bud,  size  of  pot  required, 
height  of  plant  and  time  of  striking,  all  of  which 
are  very  useful  to  the  inexperienced  grower,  so  long 
as  the  particular  varieties  named  continue  to 
occupy  prominent  positions  on  the  show  board, 
but  which  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons 
require  considerable  alteration  to  keep  the  book 
up  to  date,  when  it  i^  remembered  for  how  short 
a  time  even  the  most  popular  flowers  remain  at  the 
top  of  the  list  in  these  days  of  keen  competition 
for  supremacy.  More  especially  does  this  observa- 
tion ajjply  to  any  selected  list  of  best  exhibition 
.Japanese  Chrysanthemu.iis,  for  the  hero  of  to-day 
is  practically  unknown  to-morrow.  Lists  of  late 
and  early-flowering  varieties  come  under  the 
heading  of  growing  for  decoration,  and  a  chapter 
on  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  which  is  a  subject, 
unfortunately,  not  often  to  be  found  in  English 
books  on  the  autumn  queen,  has  also  been  in- 
cluded. The  illustrations  comprise  some  capital 
little  pictures  of  many  of  the  most  recent  intro- 
ductions. In  style  and  get-up  gener.ally,  "  Chry- 
santhemum Culture  for  Amateurs"  is  creditable 
to  author  and  publisher  alike,  and,  considering  its 
price  is  only  a  shilling,  there  is  certainly  good 
value  for  the  money. 


Pleroma  macraathum. — This  plant  deserves 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place  amongst  autumn- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants.  There  is  nothing, 
indeed,  in  bloom  now  which  can  be  said  to  in  any 
way  rival  the  brilliant  purple-blue  of  the  flowers 
of  this  Pleroma.  These  flowers  vary  in  size  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  being  larger  on 
planted-out  specimens  than  whan  grown  in  pots. 
Tliere  are  also  difl'erent  forms  in  cultivation,  the 
finest  being  var.  floribundum,  which  I  have  seen 

'^  "  Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  Am^^ea^s."  Con- 
taining full  directions  for  the  sacc3S5fu[  cultivation  of 
the  Chryauthemum  for  exhibitioa  and  the  market. 
By  li.  C.  Ravensaroft.  L.  Upcatt  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
W.C. 
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splendidly  in  blosEom  at  Pondell  Court,  flowers 
there  occasionally  measurinj^  over  (i  inches  in 
diameter,  full  and  of  good  substance.  The  foliage, 
too,  of  this  Melastomad  is  in  itself  an  acquisition, 
the  leaves  being  large  and  ovate,  traversed  by 
five  prominent  longitudinal  veins.  Both  they  and 
the  young  stems  are  thickly  covered  with  light 
coloured,  soft,  short  hairs.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  thirty  years  ago. 
The  variety  floribundum,  which  is  not  only  larger 
flowered  than  the  type,  but  is  of  dwarfer  habit, 
was  introduced  in  lS7o.  The  latter  should,  if 
possible  (like  the  type),  be  planted  out  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  does  not  in  winter  remain 
for  long  below  45,  but  where  pot  culture  has  to 
be  adopted  it  is  the  better  for  that  purpose. — B. 


Flower   Garden. 


ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

These  useful   tuberous-rooted   perenuials  may 
now  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted,  or   new 
plantations  made.   In  a  cut  state  some  kinds  are 
almost  indispensable  on  account  of  their  colour, 
while  all  are  more  or  less  attractive.      In  select- 
ing a  position  for  them  it  will  be  well,  perhaps, 
to  keep  them  in  a  bed  or  a  border  by  themselves, 
and  not  mix  them  with  the  usual  occupants  of 
the  herbaceous  border,  as   they  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  wander  away  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  planted.     A  sunny,  warm  corner  or  border 
with  south  or  south-west  aspect  is   best  suited 
to  their  requirements.    Once  planted,  they  may 
remain  forseveral  years  without  disturbingthem. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  years  such 
things  will  continue  in  health  and  vigour  with- 
out any  attention   whatever,   producing  a  rich 
profusion  of  blossom  year  by  year.     Old  planta- 
tions or  such  as  have  stood  for  ten  years  or  more 
will  send  their   fleshy   roots   down   to   a  great 
depth,  so  deep,  in  fact,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  ob- 
tain  good   presentable    pieces    from    very   old 
plantations.  This  is   especially  true  of  A.  auran- 
tiaca,  which  will  descend  3  feet   into  the  earth 
and  even  more,  and  where  the  soil  admits  of  such 
deep  rooting   the   growth  is  generally  jjropor- 
tionately  strong     and     the     flowering    equally 
vigorous.     Such    old    plantations    are    greatly 
benefited      by     annual     heavy     mulchings    of 
manure    or    frequent     applications     of    liquid 
manure  during  the  season  of  growth.     So  long 
as  they  do  not  over-run  their  fellows  nothing  is 
gained  by  disturbing  them.     Before  planting, 
dig   the   soil    fully    2   feet   deep  and    work  in 
abundance   of   manure,   using  cow-manure   for 
very  light  and  sandy  soils.     For   the  reverse, 
employ   manure    from    an    old  hotbed,  adding 
leaf  soil  and  sharp  sandy  grit  freely.     I  do  not 
regard    these    Alstrtemerias    safe   from  severe 
frost  unless  planted  from  0  inches  to  8  inches 
deep.     At  the  latter  depth  they  will  endure  25° 
of  frost  with  impunity.     In  favoured  and  warm 
districts  they  may  be  planted  less  deeply,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I  would  prefer  planting  at 
a  perfectly  safe  distance  originally  than  run  any 
risk.     Deep  planting,  to  my  mind,  is  also  better 
than  mulching  with  light  material  to  create  the 
required  depth,  because  such  mulching  has  a 
tendency    to     promote    a    too    early    growth. 
Planted  deeply,  the  labour  of  mulching  is  saved 
and  the  growth  is  sturdy  and  vigorous.     The 
simplest  way  to  plant  is  to  remove  the  soil  of 
the  border  or  bed  to  the  required  depth,  laying 
the  tubers  flat,  covering  well  with  .sand,  and 
afterwards  filling  in  the  soil  again.     By  this 
means  the  planting   depth  is   easily  regulated 
and  the  fleshy  roots  are  not  broken. 

The  kinds  best  suited  for  the  outdoor  garden 
are  aurantiaca,  chilensis  in  variety',  psittacina, 


auil  ver.-icdlor.  Alstnemeria  pelegrina  alba  is 
rather  tender  and  should  receive  protecticjn  in  a 
frame.  Even  if  it  were  a  perfectly  hartly  plant 
the  purity  of  its  blossoms  wo\ild  always  amjjly 
repay  the  trouble  of  growing  it  under  glass. 
As  a  pot  plant  for  cool  conservatory  decora- 
tion it  is  charming.  Three  or  four  flower- 
ing roots  may  be  planted  in  an  8-inch  pot 
and  be  jilaced  in  a  cold  frame.  A  mix- 
ture of  loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil  in  equal 
part.s,  with  sand  added,  will  suit  this  variety 
well.  During  winter  avoid  much  water  at  the 
roots.  With  renewed  growth  in  spring  admit 
air  freely  to  the  plants,  aflording  increased 
moisture  as  the  growth  proceeds  and  .syringing 
on  sunny  days.  Water  and  weak  liquid  manure 
ai-e  specially  needed  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  and  under  pot  culture.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  plant  would  be  perfectly  hardy  at 
the  foot  of   a  warm   south  wall,   protecting  it 


one  would  want  sonietliing  better  than  this 
raiterable  kind.  Sometimes  one  saw  a  lino  of  the 
Fuchsia,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  plants 
of  the  variegated  Abutilon,  an  unsightly  con- 
trast; besides,  so  many  variegated  things  are  not 
wanted.  There  are  plenty  of  splendid  summer 
flowers,  hardy  and  tender,  which  are  a  thousand- 
fold more  welcome  than  poor  leaf  variegation. 
Even  the  best  variegated  plants  must  be  used 
with  caution.  A  very  line  Veronica,  for  instance, 
is  V.  Andersoni  variegata  ;  its  le.af  colouring  is 
bold  and  di.stinct,  pleasing  when  seen  in  proper 
pro|)ortion  to  other  things  ;  but  one  meets  with  it 
everywhere.  On  one  occasion  we  Faw  it  used  as 
the  second  line  in  a  bed,  then  in  the  centre,  and 
this  same  bed  was  near  to  a  narrow  border,  mar- 
gined entirely  with  the  plant.  This  is  a  case  of 
the  abuse  of  variegated  plants.  A  sickly  varie- 
gated Heliotrope  we  saw  used  in  a  bed  already 
coloured  with  the  yellowish-leaved  Geranium  re- 
ferred to.  Some  variegated  plants  are  charming 
when  planted  with  regard  to  their 
surroundings.  Thus  in  a  large  bed 
in  Hyde  Park  filled  with  Palms 
and  other  fine-leaved  plants,  Far- 
fugium  grande  was  placed  against 
the  rather  dull  red  Begonia  Worthi- 
ana.  Such  an  association  was  very 
pleasing. 

No  matter  how  beautiful  or  dis- 
tinct a  variegated  plant  is,  whether 
the  Fuchsia,  the  Oeranium,  or  the 
Heliotrope,  or  taller  things  like 
trees  or  shrubs,  it  must  be  used  with 
the  greatest  care.  In  the  case  of 
trees  and  shrubs  a  spotty  efi'ect  will 
be  produced  by  careless  association 
or  a  too  liberal  use  of  these  things ; 
and  in  the  garden,  in  beds  and 
borders,  they  are  too  often  un- 
sightly and  an  eyesore  through 
their  wearisome  repetition.  Then 
the  kinds  planted  are  so  often  very 
poor,  as  the  Geranium  that  dis- 
figured last  summer  every  park  we 
visited,  whether  in  the  metropolis 
or  in  southern  watering-places.  The 
time  and  labour  spent  upon  getting 
up  such  huge  stocks  of  this  and  a 
few  other  variegated  plants  might 
well  be  spent  upon  getting  a  few 
more  really  good  hardy  flowers  and 
planting  these  more  freely. — Field. 


AlstrcEmeria   aurantiaca. 


from  rain  and  frost  during  the  winter  months. 
A  most  charming  group  of  this  variety  was 
exhibited  at  the  Inner  Temple  show  in  May  by 
Mr.  Poe  and  much  admired.  E.   J. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  VARIEGATED  PLANTS. 
In-  their  proper  place  the  best  variegated  plants 
are  a  distinct  gain  to  the  garden.  But  they  are 
too  often  abused,  creating  unpleasant  colour 
effects,  and  destroying  entirely  what  would  other- 
wise be  very  pleasing  and  artistic  arrangements. 
In  our  visits  to  gardens  and  parks  this  3ear  we 
have  noticed  the  large  part  certain  variegated 
plants  play  in  the  beds.  They  are  planted  reck- 
lessly, every  bed  apparently  having  either  a  varie- 
gated Pelargonium,  V^eronica,  Fuchsia,  or  similar 
thing.  A  dull,  jellow-leaved  Pelargonium  was 
planted  more  than  any  other.  We  saw  it  in 
every  park  in  and  out  ot  London,  the  same  surface 
of  dull,  monotonous,  clouded  yellow  appearing  at 
every  place.  The  Geranium  mostly  used  was  a 
dwarf  bushy  kind  of  an  objectionable  yellowish 
colour,  and  it  was  dragged  into  every  bed  almost, 
with  not  a  thought  as  to  its  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion.    Even  were  a  variegated  plant  appropriate, 


WISCONSIN  GOLDEN-RODS. 
There  are  about  twenty-six  species 
of  (iolden-rod  belonging  to  our 
State  ( Wisconsin ),  and  most  of  them 
are  very  beautiful.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  you  to  what  I  think  most 
worthy  of  notice,  and  to  assist  those  who  may  desire 
to  make  a  collection.  The  first  to  bloom  is  Solidago 
uliginosa  ;  but  there  are  so  many  good  ones  that  I 
need  not  describe  it.  From  about  August  10  to  the 
middle  of  October  the  prairies  are  a  tlower  garden, 
and  the  species  to  be  found  on  the  prairies  are 
difl'erent  from  those  in  the  woodland.  There  are 
about  eight  species  which  grow  on  the  open 
prairie.  Solidago  rigida,  S.  Riddelli,  S.  ohioensis 
grow  together,  and  their  style  of  blooming,  a  com- 
pound umbel,  is  the  same.  The  first  may  be 
known  by  its  stiff,  upright  stem,  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  embracing  the  stem  by  a  heart-shaped  base. 

The  next,  S.  Riddelli,  has  long  slender  lance 
leaves,  recurved,  and  embracing  the  stem  by  a  long 
winged  petiole.  S.  ohioensis  has  lance  oblong 
leaves  on  short  petioles,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  three.  On  drier  parts  of  the  prairie  you 
will  find  S.  nemoralis,  S.  bicolor,  S.  neglccta.  The 
first,  S.  nemoralis,  is  very  showy.  The  heads  are 
turned  to  one  side  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  S. 
bicolor  will  be  known  by  its  elliptical  lanceolate 
leaves  and  its  two-coloured  flowers,  nearly  ap- 
proaching white  and  yellow.  In  S.  neglecta  the 
stem  is  rather  stout,  leaves  thickish,  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, the  spike  or  panicle  close  and  heavy,  apt  to 
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double  in  the  middle  from  its  weight.  S.  juncaa 
and  S.  canadensis  are  also  found  around  the 
prairies.  The  last  may  be  classed  with  those 
growing  in  the  woods,  and  grows  5  feet  in  height. 
It  has  large  panicles  of  flowers,  with  lanceolate 
serrated  leaves.  S.  patula,  S.  ulmifolia,  S. 
serotina  are  all  strong  growers  with  fine  spreading 
heads.  S.  lanceolata  and  tenuifolia  are  o'  no 
great  beauty,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
flowers.  S.  speciosa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  this  large  family  :  the  colour  a  light  yellow. 
It  grows  G  feet  high  with  fine  foliage,  has  large 
panicles  of  light  yellow  flowers,  and  is  the  last  to 
be  found  in  bloom.  S.  missouriensis  grows  about 
3  feet  in  height,  blooms  in  a  dense  crowded 
raceme,  with  broad  lanceolate  leaves,  and  would 
make  a  good  border  plant. — .J.  M.  Dcn'Lop,  in 
Meehan's  Monthly. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Primula  sikkimensis. — This  certainlj-  does 
not  re<iuire  any  protection  in  winter  from  the  pro- 
perty of  wanting  hardiness,  and  it  has  no  foliage 
visible  in  the  winter  season.  There  is  perhaps  an- 
other feature  about  this  plant,  which  may  be  said 
to  in  a  measure  preserve  it  from  the  effects  of  cold. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  has 
the  habit  somehow  of  drawing  itself  down  deeper 
into  the  ground  year  by  j'ear,  until  in  time  it  may 
rlwiniUe  in  vigour  and  size  owing  to  the  de|Jth 
being  too  great  for  healthy  growth  to  continue. 
This  plant  is  a  study  when  seen  out  of  the  ground 
and  when  free  of  herbage.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  fibrous  roots,  which  are  very  abundant,  springs 
almost  erect  from  the  crown,  and  so  presents  the 
plant  or  its  whole  wig  of  roots  in  a  somewhat 
ball-shaped  form,  and  it  is  often  very  diflicult  to 
find  in  which  direction  the  crown  points. 

Epig'ae-i  repens. — Where  this  is  doing  well  it 
should  now  be  f,^st  plumping  up  its  flower  buds, 
which  are  formed  in  racemes  and  rest  on  the 
ground  under  the  flat  leaves.  Plants  may  bloom 
and  the  flowers  give  no  other  evidence  of  existence 
than  their  perfume,  unless  they  are  sought  out  by 
brushing  over  the  foliage  with  the  hand.  I  do 
not  think  the  cultivation  is  so  much  a  difliculty  of 
culture  as  condition  of  the  material  when  taken 
in  hand.  Not  only  are  good  pieces  difficult  to  get 
in  the  wild  state,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  them  from 
cultivated  stock  with  an  amount  of  root  that  will 
make  the  growth  of  the  offsets  a  certainty. 
Neither  top  pieces  nor  underground  stems  will 
grow  unless  there  is  an  ample  complement  of 
green  leaves,  and  those  are  well  sustained  in  the 
verdant  condition  for  a  lengthened  (jeriod.  The 
best  plan  of  all  to  ensure  a  group  of  the  ground 
Laurel,  otherwise  known  as  the  trailing  Arbutus 
and  Mayflower,  is  to  begin  with  young  plants — 
seedlings,  if  even  they  have  when  collected  only  three 
or  four  small  leaves.  I  have  potted  such  plants  in 
sandy  loam  and  p3at,  and  kept  thsm  in  a  C5ol  half- 
shaded  frame  for  twelve  months.  Such  plants 
grow  to  a  considerable  size  in  a  season,  and  are 
ever  afterwards  easy  to  deal  with.  I  think  also 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  plant  will  be  found  to 
do  better  in  half-shaded  cold  frames  thim  the  open 
air. 

Iiewisia  rediviva. — This  species,  which  sur- 
prised so  many  by  its  apparent  utter  collapse  in 
early  summer,  may  if  examined  now  agreeably 
surprise  its  erstwhile  admirers.  For  six  weeks  or 
more  its  succulent  and  short  Rush-like  leaves 
have  been  pushing  in  little  tufts,  until  now  they  re- 
semble the  bristling  foliage  of  some  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  Croci.  This  mode  of  growth  is  what  I 
suppose  we  must  consider  normal  for  our  climate, 
however  it  might  behave  in  its  CUifornian  habi- 
tats. 1  am  sure,  from  my  long  actiuaintance  with 
the  plant  under  cultivation,  that  there  need  not 
be  the  least  fear  of  its  being  lost  from  cold.  But 
if  you  Would  be  especially  kind  to  it  you  may 
shelter  it  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  in  a  cold  frame, 
with  air  always  on  ;  in  other  words,  I  believe  it 
would  be  b.itter  for  being  kept  a  little  drier  than 
our  winters  permit  in  the  open. 

Polygala  Chamsebuxus  purpurea. — This 
charming  variety  of  the  common  yellow  Milkwort 


is  now  one  of  the  most  pleasing  bits  of  shining 
green  and  leithery  foliage  of  but  several  inches 
high,  profusely  interspsrsed  with  its  bright  red- 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms  arranged  in  little 
clusters.  Why  this  is  not  more  grown  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  It  is  not  that  it  requires  anything 
special  in  soil,  because  I  have  seen  it  thriving  in 
peaty  stuff,  in  ordinary  loam  and  in  deep  gravel, 
and  I  think  the  finest  plants  I  ever  saw  were  those 
that  had  been  grown  in  the  last-named.  I  have 
also  good  authority  for  saying  that  it  prospers  on 
the  lime.  If  it  has  one  special  requirement  in  the 
way  of  soil  or  position,  it  is  that  it  should  never 
lack  moisture.  A  liberal  top-dressing  of  sandy 
stuff  annually  invigorates  it  immensely,  causing 
the  younger  twigs  to  root  freely  near  the  surface 
and  the  lower  old  parts  to  form  fresh  growths. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Orion. — We  have  not  had 
so  much  frost  here  as  our  Cheshire  friends,  but  we 
have  had  8^,  and  some  of  the  Asters  are  worse  for 
it.  This  lovely  dwarf  kind,  however,  seems  to 
shine  all  the  brighter  for  the  cold  nip.  Notwith- 
standing the  wet  and  boisterous  weather  it  is  truly 
beautiful;  more  so,  I  think,  than  hevigatus,  which 
used  to  be  known  as  longifolius  formosus.  It  is 
but  IS  inches  or  '20  inches  high  and  its  individual 
stems  are  bushy — fox-tail  form — and  feathered 
with  flowers  almost  to  the  ground.  The  more 
telling  features  of  this  kind  are  its  bright  yellow 
disc  and  bright  rosy  red  flowers  in  profusion  and 
open  nearly  all  at  once,  yet  lasting  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  se3  this  mentioned  in  the  publishe  1  list 
of  the  Aster  conference,  but  no  doubt  it  will  find 
its  waj'  largely  into  our  gardens  before  long. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata. — In  some  soils  this 
proves  but  an  indifferent  perennial.  This  |)roperty 
is  no  doubt  induced  in  a  measure  by  the  free  and 
protracted  flowering.  Tliere  is  another  condition 
of  the  plant  that  may  be  worthy  of  note  as  bear- 
ing on  its  short  life,  and  it  is  that  the  older  wood 
or  root-stock  is  of  a  nature  to  produce  most  pro- 
fusely a  free  running  white  fungus.  Either  the 
same  or  a  similar  fungus  is  to  be  seen  on  many  of 
the  woody  rooted  species  of  Sunflowers  and  their 
allies.  This  fungus  seems  to  poison  the  j'ounger 
roots  and  cause  a  sickly  growth,  which  frequently 
dies  off  in  spring.  I  know  it  will  bs  questioned 
whether  the  fungus  is  the  cause  or  the  effect.  No 
doubt  in  some  conditions  of  the  soil  the  fungus, 
like  the  plant  itself,  niaj'  find  more  or  less  favour- 
able conditions  for  development,  but  I  think  that 
when  the  fungus  is  well  established,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  has  sprung  into  life  on  the  dead  rout- 
stocks,  it  soon  destroys  the  remaining  life  of  the 
plant. 

Aster  Isevis  and  A.  Novi-Belgii. — It  is,  as  I 

feared  it  would  be,  from  certain  mistakes  that 
occurred  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  when  the  varieties  of 
these  two  groups  were  wrongly  classed,  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  was  no  mere 
printer's  error.  The  bother  that  has  been  experi- 
enced from  this  error  alone  shows  in  a  manner 
something  that  is  satisfactory.  It  shows  that  the 
R.H.S.'s-lead  in  the  matter  of  classing  and  naming 
Asters  is  very  widely  followed  after  but  a  short  lapse 
of  time.  This  all  the  more  implies  the  utmost 
care  and  rigid  adherence  to  thp  original  nomen- 
clature of  the  Aster  committee.  Accordingly, 
therefore,  Apollo,  Flora,  formosissimus,  Juno, 
Noir  d'Angen  (not  Noird'Anger),and  Pluto  should 
be  grouped  under  hevis,  and  not  Novi-Belgii,  and 
vimineus  as  a  species,  and  not  under  Novi-Belgii. 
I  had  no  intention  at  one  time  to  siy  anything  on 
the  matter  in  print,  but  the  inconvenience  has 
been  so  great  of  late,  that  I  think  it  will  be  a  real 
service  to  readers  of  The  Garden'  to  furnish  these 
particulars,  especially  as  I  have  not  seen  any  cor- 
rection from  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  Most  of  us 
growing  Asters  will  know  that  the  difl'erencs 
between  Uevis  and  Novi-Belgii  as  species  (if  the 
types  can  be  found)  are  but  very  slight  as  seen  in 
garden  varieties  at  least  ;  but  that  does  not 
matter  much  in  the  present  case  ;  the  business  of 
the  Aster  conference  was  chiefly  a  question  of 
nomenclature,  and  it  was  most  kind  to  give  us  a  I 


list  of  names,  but  once  given  and  accepted,  should 
we  not  jealously  guard  against  the  creeping  in  of 
error  again  '!  J.  VVooD. 

Woodi-illerKirJcflall. 


E.\(iLISH  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 

I  QriTE  agree  with  the  remarks  of  R.  W.  Wallace 
at  p.  411,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  time 
of  [ilanting.  Too  frequsntly  the  importance  of 
planting  in  due  season  is  by  no  means  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  so  long  as  the  bulbs  remain  apparently 
sound  in  the  dry  state,  planting  is  deferred  and 
often  neglected.  But  if  those  that  remained  un- 
disturbed in  the  ground  were  examined,  io  would 
be  found  that  several  inches  of  new  roots  had  been 
produced  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. This  alone  should  prove  that  too  long  a  sea- 
son of  dryness  is  not  desirable  or  even  necessary. 
Frequently  when  the  resting  is  enforced  beyond 
reasonable  limits  a  dry  rot  sets  in  that  plays 
havoc  in  a  short  time.  This  is  true  of  the  English 
section  so-called  more  than  of  the  Spanish  in  my 
experience,  and  maj'  in  some  degree  possibly  owe 
its  origin  to  an  imperfect  system  of  drying  after 
lifting  the  bulbs.  Indeed,  once  thoroughly  dried, 
I  find  they  are  safer  stored  in  perfectly  dry  sand 
in  shallow  boxes  in  a  well  ventilated  place  rather 
than  exposed  to  the  fluctuating  influences  of 
weather  and  consequent  atmospheric  changes.  In 
the  preceding  column  there  is  a  passage  stating 
that  "dryness  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  periods 
of  rest  reiiuired,  is  essential."  This  is  contrary 
to  my  experience.  Completing  their  flowering  and 
growth  by  the  middle  of  July  the  period  of  rest 
immediately  ensues,  while  during  autumn  and 
winter  they  are  quite  active  at  the  root.  In  the 
case  of  heav3'  soils  and  such  as  are  cold,  I  believe 
in  a  short  rest  each  year  as  a  preventive  of  dete- 
rioration of  the  bulbs.  To  this  end  I  would  lift 
them,  if  possible,  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
July  and  rest  them  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Failing 
this,  place  lights  over  the  beds  and  rest  them  in  this 
way  for  at  least  ten  weeks.  As  pot  plants  these 
lovely  Irises  do  not  receive  much  attention. 
While  not  capable  of  enduring  anything  approach- 
ing a  forcing  temperature,  they  may  be  forwarded 
in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  quite  easily.  Under  this 
treatment  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  flowers  is 
enhanced.  Any  required  for  this  purpose  should 
be  potted  early  in  the  autumn  and  remain  jiluno'ed 
G  inches  deep  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  till  the 
end  of  Februar}-,  or  they  may  be  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  into  a  cold  house  and 
brought  on  gradually.  The  Spanish  section  being 
the  earlier  are  better  for  this  purpose,  and  of  these 
some  of  the  pure  white  kinds  are  lovely  in  the  ex- 
treme. From  the  moment  growth  commences 
plenty  of  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots. 

H.  M, 

Hardy  Cyclamens.— I  have  a  large  patch  of 
the  red  European  variety  ou  the  rockery,  and  well  it 
succeeds.  Wiieu  at  Barham  Court  a  short  time  since 
I  noted  several  lovely  patches  of  the  red  and  the  white 
varieties  in  a  cottage  garden,  where  they  had  appa- 
rently growa  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years. — E.  M. 

Flow^ering  of  Belladonna  Lilies.—"  H.  P." 
(p.  3')")  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  the  fl')wer-spike3  of 
this  Lily  as  compared  with  the  iiuinber  seen  last  year. 
In  my  ease  there  has  been  a  surprising  crop  of  blooms. 
Tfie  position  is  one  most  favourable,  I  know,  the  bulbs 
being  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  due  south, 
and  the  garden  being  high,  we  do  not  feel  so  mucli  the 
effect  of  dull  weather  as  tliose  in  the  valleys. — E,  M. 

Wintering  herbaceous  Lobelias. — I  see  at 
page  43t  that  it  is  advised  to  re-start  these  plants 
in  heat  to  ensure  their  passing  the  winter  with 
greater  safety.  I  have  never  tried  the  plan  and 
cannot  speak  in  its  favour.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  essential,  as  I  have  wintered 
hundreds  for  years  in  succession  with  merely  a 
frame  to  protect  them  from  wet.  Indeed,  they 
may  be  wintered  safely  enough  without  this  by 
lifting  the  clumps,  and,  having  divided  them 
rather  small,  stack  them  in  the  open  against  the 
end  of  a  greenhouse  wall,  in  either  coal  ashes  or 
dry  soil,  in  the  same  way  that  some  gardeners 
keep   Eoheverias.     Start   at   6   inches   from    the 
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ground  on  boxes  or  boards,  and  have  a  protecting 
board  projcctinj;  at  the  top.  It  is  most  important 
always  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  whatever  mode  is 
practised.  With  cold  frame  treatment  place  the 
plants  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  compara- 
tively dry  soil,  and  do  not  give  them  any  water 
for  at  least  a  week,  and  longer  if  the  weather  be 
wet.  Keep  near  the  glass,  allowing  a  perfect 
current  of  air  overhead  all  the  while.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  all  methods  is  to  secure  some  side 
pieces  early  in  August,  dibbling  into  boxes  of 
sandy  soil  2  inches  apart ;  these  make  excellent 
plants  with  very  little  trouble.  Cocoa-nut  tibre 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  soil,  the  small  pieces 
dibbled  into  this  material  sending  forth  fresh 
roots  with  rapidity  and  certainty.  When  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  is  u.sed,  little  or  no  water  is  needed  all 
the  winter. — E.  J. 


GLADIOLUS  CULTURE  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
I  READ  with  some  surprise  the  remarks  of  "Delta" 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  (Garden  in  an  article  on 
Gladioli  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  Aquarium,  and  feel 
sure  that  he  would  not  have  taken  so  di.scouraginga 
view  either  of  the  popularity  of  the  flower  or  the 
success  in  growing  the  same  in  England  had  he 
accompanied  me  on  a  drive  I  had  occasion  to  take 
'ast  September  from  Bridgwater  to  Somerton,  in 
Somersetshire.  On  nearing  the  end  of  my  journey 
I  had  to  pass  through  a  little  village  called  Aller, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Langport, 
and  was  struck  with  the  amazing  sight  of  a  large 
field  of  some  seven  or  eight  acres  of  Gladioli  in 
full  bloom.  Being  an  enthusiast  in  amateur  flori- 
culture, and  particularly  devotsd  to  the  study  of 
this  fascinating  tribe  of  plants,  I  at  once  alighted, 
and  on  securing  my  horse  to  a  gate-post,  made 
tracKs  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  where  I  saw  four 
or  five  men  busily  engaged  in  cutting  the  spikes 
and  throwing  them  wholesale  into  large  flat 
baskets.  Pausing  now  and  then,  partly  from 
fear  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  trespasser  and  partly 
to  stop  and  admire  some  particularly  attractive 
bloom,  I  at  length  reached  the  group,  when  on 
inquiry  I  was  informed  that  this  was  one  only  of 
several  similar  fields  owned  by  Mr.  Kelway,  who, 
I  afterwards  understood,  makes  a  speciality  of 
Gladiolus  culture.  I  was  furthermore  told  that  if 
I  cared  I  would  be  fhown  over  the  nursery 
grounds  at  Langport  where  the  choice  seedlings 
and  new  varieties  were  grown.  Now  nothing 
could  suit  me  better,  having  as  I  had  a  couple  of 
hours  to  spare.  I  was  conducted  through  several 
large  plots  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  no  words 
could  paint  the  richness  of  colour  that  met  m}- gaze. 
On  intiuiry  I  found  that  in  this  immense  breadth 
over  !)0  per  cent,  of  the  sorts  grown  in  these 
grounds  originated  in  Mr.  Kelway's  nurser}-. 
Whetherthe  varieties  obtainedin  the  northern  part 
are  more  hardy  than  those  from  a  more  southern 
latitude,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Amongst  the  sorts, 
of  which  there  were  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  bulbs  of  each,  I  particularly  noticed  the 
following  as  being  bright  and  distinct  in  colour 
.and  robust  in  habit ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a 
grand  spike  of  rosy-purple  flowers  ;  Prince  Henry, 
purple,  with  a  whitish  throat  ;  James  Kelway,  a 
lovely  crimson,  edged  maroon  ;  Mrs.  J.  Eyton, 
white,  shaded  rosy  lilac,  a  grand  flower ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  mulberry  colour,  tinted  maroon  ; 
Dr.  Hogg,  mauve  shaded  rose,  with  a  lovely  white 
centre;  Andromeda,yellow,tintedlilac;and  Baron 
Schrader,  a  rich  crimson,  with  a  purple  bar  on  the 
lower  petal.  I  was  afterwards  taken  to  see  the  de- 
partment where  the  spikes  were  being  packed  for 
market  and  elsewhere.  Outside  the  packing  shed 
was  a  large  bench  where  five  or  six  boys  were  busy 
preparing  long  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the 
spikes,  and  I  was  immensely  interested  in  the  care- 
ful and  methodical  manner  in  which  all  the  ]iro- 
cesses  of  packing  were  carried  out.  The  boxes 
were  lined  on  the  sides  at  regular  intervals  with 
some  laths  of  wood,  which  were  regulated  by  the 
number  of  tiers  of  spikes  to  be  packed  in  a  box 
(generally  four  or  five,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  box).     The  boxes  were  then  passed  into  the 


shed,  where  the  packer,after  placing  a  layer  of  spikes 
in  alternate  positions  at  the  bottom  of  the  liox,  and 
strips  of  wood  across  to  rest  on  the  laths  already 
nailed  to  the  sides,  placed  another  layer  of  spikes 
on  these  strips  and  secured  them  by  strinir.and  so 
on  Layer  after  layer  till  the  box  was  filled.  So 
neatly  and  securely  are  the  spikes  packed,  that  a 
I  ox  may  be  thrown  down  any  side  up  without  a 
single  flower  getting  out  of  place  or  being  in  any 
way  damaged.  The  boxes  are  then  carried  out 
after  the  number  of  spikes  in  each  is  registered, 
the  lids  nailed  on,  and  the  address  labels 
attached.  I  was  told  that  in  the  season  nearly 
300U  spikes  are  cut  and  sent  off  daily  to  the  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  other  large  town  markets, 
and  to  customers  for  church  and  house  decoration 
all  over  England  and  Scotland. 

So  much  then  for  the  popularity  of  the  flower. 
As  to  the  want  of  success  in  growing  it  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  deducing  from  what  I  heard  from  the 
Langport  grower,  vi'.,  that  the  soil  was  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which   is   considered  most  con- 


miS  K^MPFERI. 

I  NOTE  that  in  "  Notes  from  Almond.sliury  '' 
(p.  402)  Mr.  C.  O.  Miles  mentions  the  above 
Iri.s,  which  was  growing  in  the  bog  garden  and 
evidently  doing  graniUy.  He  remarks:  "No 
one  sliuuld  grow  this  Iris  unless  he  can  flood  it 
with  water  during  its  growing  period."  This 
latter  is  what  I  have  done,  but  my  treatment 
has  certainly  not  Vieen  rewarded  with  success. 
I  have  purchased  four  lots  of  these  Irises  alto- 
gether and  have  planted  them  in  diflerent  posi- 
tions, but  always  near  water.  Some  have  been 
planted  where  the  stream,  when  high,  rose  over 
the  tubers  ;  these  grew  strongly  at  first,  then 
disappeared  entirely  ;  others  were  planted  in 
the  bank  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  above  the 
water.  The  soil  is  retentive,  and  during  the 
spring  they  were  watered  copiously,  and  being 
planted  in  artificial  depressions,  the  water  did 
not  run  away,  but  sunk  into  the  ground  around 
the  tuliers.     Two  lots  dwindled  from  the  first. 
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ducive  to  success,  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
failure  is  only  due  to  a  want  of  care  and  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  this  king  of 
autumn  flowers,  and  that  the  saying  applies  here 
as  nearly  everywhere  else,  viz.,  "That  where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 

Moreover,  "Delta''  himself  admits  that  Mr. 
Burrell,  of  Cambridge,  has  three  times  this  year 
exhibited  grand  stands  of  1.30  spikes  each,  and  he 
also  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Lindsell  as 
having  exhibited  so  well  in  former  years.  Surely 
then  if  there  are  others  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  who  can  grow  this  beautiful  flower  to 
perfection,  it  can  be  done  bj-  the  multitude  as 
well.  Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  know  if 
"  Delta  "  walked  through  the  Drill  Hall  with  his 
ej'es  shut  on  the  occasion  of  the  August  show,  for 
he  asserts  that  he  would  have  had  no  opportunicy 
of  seeing  the  flower  this  autumn  had  it  not  been 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  said  Mr.  Burrell.  I  was 
present  at  this  show,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  grand  collection  of  flowers  from  the  Lang- 
port growers,  who  must  have  sent  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  boxfuls  of  first-rate  spikes. 

Enthusiast. 


and  now,  after  two  and  a  half  years,  have  finally 
disappeared .  Two  other  lots,  .stronger  tubers, 
planted  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  grew  well 
last  year,  but  did  not  flower.  This  year  one, 
the  type,  came  up  strongly,  and  the  other,  a 
white  variety,  not  so  strongly  ;  the  latter  then 
began  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  more  water  it  was 
given  the  yellower  it  became.  Then  I  noticed 
that  the  type  was  also  yellowing,  so  I  left  oflf 
the  watering  and  filled  up  the  depressions 
round  the  stems.  Gradually  the  type  regained 
its  colour  and  flowered  well,  but  the  white  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  others.  Now  this 
conduct  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  opposite  to 
what  one  is  led  to  expect.  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  this  Iris  would  stand  any  amount  of 
water  during  the  summer,  but  did  not  want  so 
much  during  the  winter  ;  therefore  in  the 
autumn  I  did  away  with  the  depressions,  so 
that  the  rain  water  should  not  stand  round  the 
stems.  There  are  plants  of  this  Iris  growing 
in  a  nursery  not  far  from  my  garden  which  dur- 
ing the  scorching  summer  of  1893  had  not  a  drop 
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of  water,  nor  were  they  within  fifty  yards  of 
water,  yet  they  flowered  well,  and  this  year 
have  done  the  same.  They  certainly  do  not 
look  the  picture  of  health,  but  I  should  be  very 
well  content  if  ray  four  dozen,  of  which  I  now 
possess  one-sixteenth,  were  doing  as  well. 
Yet  this  is  the  plant  which  grows  in  water 
ditches  in  Japan,  and  does  well  in  England  in 
bog  gardens.  That  I  have  failed  is  certain,  but 
the  reason  of  the  failure  I  am  unable  to  solve. 

S.   W.  L. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tj.^te  actu-MN  floweks. — Chrysanthemums  and 
Starworts  are  the  only  outdoor  flowers  we  have 
( week  commencing  November  1 1 )  in  quantity,  and 
these  will  soon  be  scarce.  For  the  outdoor  cul- 
ture of  Chrysanthemums  I  used  to  devote  a  space 
in  some  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden,  erecting 
over  the  plants  a  skeleton  frame  on  which  to  hang 
tiffany  or  other  protecting  material  in  severe 
weather,  but  some  two  years  ago  the  uprights  of 
the  structure  came  to  grief,  and  no  wood  being 
av.ailable  for  more,  I  gave  up  growing  them  en- 
tirely in  the  open  and  fell  back  on  some  bare 
stretches  of  wall  at  the  back  and  front  of  low 
houses  and  pits.  They  are  comparatively  little 
trouble  here,  as  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  the 
shoots  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving  a  few  of  the 
strongest,  and  these  can  be  kept  to  the  wall  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  nails  and  a  little  twine  ;  the}'  can 
also  be  easily  protected  in  case  of  frost.  About 
12  inches  by  6  inches  of  .soil  is  all  that  is  used, 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  this  is  pricked  off  in  the 
spring,  substituting  a  bit  of  better  stuff  ;  the 
plants  also  get  the  benefit  of  a  little  stimulant 
after  the  development  of  the  buds,  which  are 
slightly  thinned  to  secure  fair-sized  flowers. 
Free-growing  and  flowering  Japanese  kinds,  such 
as  Elaine,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Bouquet  Fait,  1' Ador- 
able, Val  d'Andorre,  and  Maiden's  Blush,  are  the 
best  for  general  cutting.  To  these  m.ay  be  added 
the  newer  Avalanche,  Viviand  Morel,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  William  Holmes,  and  W.  Stevens.  I 
have  fallen  back  on  the  old  small-flowering  Mme. 
Sentir  as  an  early  white  after  giving  Lady  Sel- 
borne  a  trial ;  this  latter  appears  too  tender  for 
outdoor  work.  The  season  is  extended  by  plant- 
ing both  on  south  and  north  walls.  We  get  very 
fair  blooms  from  the  latter  aspect  if  it  is  a  bit 
sheltered  by  other  structures.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  planting  late-flowering  Starworts  was 
under  consider.ation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
give  them  a  special  place  in.stead  of  putting  them 
on  the  herbaceous  borders  with  other  things,  and 
accordingly  I  made  a  hedge  of  them  close  to  a 
skeleton  frame  that  is  used  for  Azaleas  through 
the  summer  months.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Chry- 
BJinthemums  on  walls,  they  can  be  easily  pro- 
tected. The  sorts  selected  were  cordifoliu.s,  Diana, 
grandiflorus,  the  varieties  of  difl'usus  and  some  of 
the  NoviBelgii  section,  and  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  all  these  as  among  the  best  of  the  late 
varieties.  The  damp,  mild  autumn  is  responsible 
for  a  very  fair  display  of  flower  on  the  Polyan- 
thuses, quite  a  nice  lot  being  obtainable  two  or 
three  times  a  week  from  the  different  colours. 
This  bloom,  it  may  be  noted,  is  secured  from 
plants  which  furnished  the  display  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  and  which  were  split  up  and 
replanted  alter  the  flowering  sea.son  was  over. 
The  wet  time  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  all 
against  the  later  batches  of  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions. These  for  the  last  month  have  been  singu- 
larly destitute  of  flower,  and  a  like  remark  applies 
to  a  couple  of  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks.  No 
one  who  has  to  find  a  goodly  supply  of  flowers 
onwards  from  the  present  time  should  be  without 
a  nice  batch  of  Christmas  Roses,  and  they  may 
be  ranked  with  the  hardy  outdoor  flowers,  al- 
though (he  flowers  need  some  little  protection. 
If  a  supply  of  hand-lights  is  not  available,  the 
clumps  of  Hellebores  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  for  the  placing  over  them  of  a  couple  of 
two  or  three  light  boxes,  aa  quantities  may  be 
renuirsd, 


Herbaceous  borders. — With  the  clearance  of 
the  last  of  the  Starworts,  Helianthuses  and  Chry- 
santhemums in  variety  comes  the  desire  to  look 
through  these  borders  to  see  that  they  are  right 
for  another  year.  I  have  already  filled  some  of 
the  gaps  with  batches  of  Violas,  Pinks,  Carna- 
tions, and,  in  the  case  of  dry  spots,  with  Phlox 
setacea  and  Veronica  incana.  Apropos  of  Violas, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  many  of  the  little  August- 
struck  plants  already  in  flower,  prominent  among 
them  being  Lilias,  William  Niel,  and  the  new 
lona.  If  the  division  of  any  early-flowering 
herbaceous  plants  is  contemplated,  it  should,  if 
not  already  done,  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  weather  being  conducive 
to  the  starting  of  growth  both  in  the  case  of  root 
and  crown.  I  notice  the  early-flowering  Daffodils, 
for  instance,  are  already  well  through  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  the  back  part  of  these  borders  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  once  well  planted 
they  will  require  little  attention  for  some  years, 
the  chief  annual  work  being  to  reduce  the  «ize  of 
those  varieties  that  have  a  rambling  tendency, 
only  replanting  in  the  case  of  a  few  things  which, 
if  left  to  themselves  for  several  seasons,  are  apt  to 
get  poor  and  weakly  and  to  throw  very  indifferent 
flowers.  Any  species  of  dwarf  or  slender  habit 
making  little  annual  growth  that  may  have  been 
planted  close  to  some  strong-growing  plant  should 
be  removed,  and  get  another  and  a  more  roomy  site 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  its  neighbours.  Dracocephaluni  grandi- 
florum  and  Heuchera  sanguinea  are  two  examples 
of  the  kind  of  plant  alluded  to  that  occur  to  me 
at  the  present  moment.  Advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  wet  day  to  prepare  more  labels  for  herbaceous 
plants  and  for  all  subjects  likely  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  a  considerable  time.  They  should  be 
of  some  kind  of  metal;  wood  labels  rot  quickly, 
and  the  hoe  or  rake  knocks  them  over  and  they 
are  swept  away.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


Societies  and  ExHiemoNS. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

November  27. 

There  was  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  exhibits 
at  this  meeting  as  compared  with  those  recently 
held.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  good  display  of 
choice  things  in  season. 

There  was  no  scarcity  of  new  and  interesting 
exhibits  before  the  Orchid  committee,  although 
the  groups  were  of  less  extent  than  usual.  Two 
beiutiful  hybrids  were  to  be  seen  in  Liclio-Cattleya 
Decia  and  PhaioCalanthe  Sedeniana,  both  being 
also  particularly  noteworthy  as  bi-generic  hybrids. 
Of  species  shown,  the  pre-eminence  must  be  given 
to  Cattleya  Victoria  Regina,  a  nnst  lovely  spe- 
cies, evidently  of  free  growth  and  distinct  colour; 
this  came  from  two  sources,  both  excellent.  Cat- 
tlej'a  labiata,  both  in  numbers  and  variety,  still 
stands  in  the  front  .as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  au- 
tumnal Cattleyas.  DendrobiumPhahtnopsis  con- 
tinues to  be  shown  in  splendid  condition,  and  a 
few  good  Cypripediums,  some  very  distinct,  were 
also  shown.  The  floral  committes  had  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  Chrysanthemums  being  again  promi- 
nent, although  not  many  der^ided  novelties  were 
shown.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  Chry- 
santhemums was  the  grand  exhibit  of  cut  blooms 
from  Lewisham,  better  than  which,  so  as  to  illus- 
strate  most  effectively  the  decorative  value  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  has  never  been  seen  in  the  Drill 
Hall  ;  it  was  a  splendid  dis[)lay,  well  arranged. 
Several  other  cut  blooms  were  staged,  chiefly  of 
the  Japanese  section.  A  fine  group  of  Cyclamen 
helped  to  make  a  good  show.  Reinwardtia  tetra- 
gyna  and  Ruellia  macrantha — two  first-rate,  but 
seldom  seen  autumn  flowers — were  staged  in  fine 
condition  from  Burford  Lodge.  A  beautiful 
group  of  Pernettyas,  most  profusely  berried,  came 
from  Knaphill.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  ex- 
hibits were  lees  numerous  than  one  might  hav9 


expected,  these  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples  and 
Potatoes. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 

L.=elio-Cattley.\  Deiia.  —Another  lovely  hybrid 
of  particularly  distinct  features,  the  result  of 
crossing  La^lia  Perrini  and  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea.  In  size  this  hybrid  is  intermediate,  with 
more  of  the  outline  of  L.  Perrini,  with  the  colour 
subdued  in  both  sepals  and  petals,  these  being 
white  with  faint  purplish  veins,  and  a  blush 
suH'usion.  The  lip  is  nearly  2  inches  across  of  a 
deep  purplish  rose  colour,  with  slightly  perceptible 
veins  of  [jale  gold  in  the  throat.  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Phaio-Cai.anthe  Sedeniana  (Phaius  grandi- 
florus X  CalantheVeitchi).— A  unique  hybrid  with 
the  contour  of  the  former  parent  influenced  by 
the  latter  in  both  size  and  colour  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  with  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
suffusion,  and  rosy  pink  at  the  base,  the  labellum 
liaving  rosy  purple  edges  and  a  light  centre,  and 
of  a  rather  irregular  formation  ;  the  bulbs  are 
much  after  those  of  the  Phaius  in  form.  From 
Baron  Schrteder's  collection  at  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to 

CYfRiPEDiUM  TRIUMPIIANS— A  hybrid  without 
a  doubt,  but  the  parentage  was  not  given  ;  either 
C.  Pitcherianum  or  C.  Harrisianum  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  taken  as  one  of  the  parents. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  with  a  profusion  of  dark 
maroon  spotsupon  an  orange-yellow  ground,  the 
margin  being  pale  rose-purple  and  white;  the 
petals  are  of  a  dark  mahogany  shade,  the  lip  also 
being  the  darker  of  the  two,  the  entire  flower 
very  shining.    From  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  Ghent. 

Cattleya  eabiata  (Peeler's  var.),  of  which 
quite  a  large  plant  was  shown,  the  distinctive 
features  being  the  mottled  or  marbled  sepals  and 
petals,  these  being  of  a  pale  lilac-mauve,  overlaid 
with  a  deep  rich  rosy  mauve,  the  labellum  being 
marked  with  crim.son-purple  on  a  lighter  ground  ; 
a  very  showy  variety.  From  M.  Peeters,  St. 
Gilles,  Brussels. 

Calanthe  Harold.— a  fine  hybrid  of  robust 
growth,  the  flowers  being  of  a  dark  pur|)lish  rose, 
the  petals  the  lighter  of  the  two,  and  the  lip  a 
rich  rosy  red.  From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splexdens  aureum. — 
A  most  pleasing  and  very  distinct  form  of  this  good 
old  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  old  gold 
colour,  the  lip  rich  yellow,  with  dark  orange  spots 
around  the  edges  -  a  charming  combination  of 
colours.  From  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham. 

CYrRii'EDinM  insigxe  Sanderianum.— a  very 
charming  form  of  the  type,  no  doubf.  one  of  the 
montanirm  varieties  ;  half  the  dorsal  sepal  is  white, 
the  rest  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  the  latter  colour 
pervading  the  pstals,  the  lip  also  of  the  sima 
shade,  hut  rather  small.  The  plant  in  question 
bore  nine  flowers.     From  Baron  Schnt'ler. 

Cypripedu-m  Lucianum  superbdm.  — A  hy- 
brid showing  some  affinity  to  C.  Boxalli,  if  remote, 
the  spotting  being  similar  in  the  dorsal  sepal, 
but  of  a  very  dark  maroon  shade  on  a  green  ground, 
witli  an  almost  white  marghi  ;  the  pstah  and  lip 
being  not  unlike  those  of  c;.  Spicerianum.  From 
Mr.  Thos.   Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchestir. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Pleuro- 
thsUis  strupifolia,  a  most  singular-looking  Orchid 
from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  to  Serrastylis 
modesta  (Rolfe),  with  a  long  spike  of  pala 
cinnamon-coloured  flowers,  from  Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton, staged  a  bright 
group  consisting  of  Vanda  ciurulea,  still  in  good 
condition  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  well  coloured  and  in 
distmct  shades  ;  CypripediumCharlesworthi,  with 
extra  fine  blooms,  the  dorsal  sepals  in  several  be- 
ing of  unusual  size  ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  a  dis- 
tinct form  with  a  long  spike  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  had  a  good 
group  comprising  Cypripsdium  insigne  aureum.  a 
richly  coloured  and  very  distinct  variety,  bsaring 
several    flowers ;    Cattleya    labiata   in    variety 
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Catnsetum  Punfrerotlii  nureiim  with  golden -yellow 

flowers,  and  CypiijK'dinmCliamheilainianum,  a  fine 

variety.     Lii^Iia  pni'stans  and  Cd'lofryne  speciosa 

were     also     included     (silver    lianUsian     medal). 

Messrs.    Pander  and  Co..  St    Alban's,  had  alfo  a 

choice  gronp  in    which  Dendroliium  l'hal;L'nop.sia 

Schnvderianum  was    very  con.'ipicuous,  the  s'  ikes 

beinj;  extra  fine  and  the  varieties  excellent.   Calan- 

the   Sandhurstiana,  with  very  rich  dark  crimson 

flowers  ;    C.  Pella,  soft  rosy  pink  and   white,  and 

C.   Victoria  Rejjina,  very   pale   blu.-^h.  a  beautiful 

shade,  were  well  represented.     Of  Odontoglossum 

crispum  there  \\as  a  very  fine  variety  devoid  of 

spots. the  sepals  being  suffused  with  pale  pink. the 

jietalswhiteand  beautifully  fringed.   Cypripedium 

Sargentianum  of  C.  Schlimi  character,  but  of  old 

gold  and   crimson  colouring  ;  Catasetum  Christy 

anum,    Epidendrum    Laucheanuni,   with    a   long 

spike  of  brownish-cinnamon  coloured   flowers,  and 

some  very  fine  forms  of  L;elia  pumila  with  large 

blossoms  having  broad  sepals  and  petals  and  richly 

marked   lips  were  akso  included.   Mr.  Doncaster. 

Broomhall  Park,   Sheifield,    staged   Cypripedium 

doncasterianum,  a    hybrid   between  C.  hirsutissi- 

mum  and  C.  callosum,  the  flower  of  which  was   of 

fine  proportions,  being  marked  with  dark  vinous 

purple  veins  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  a  lighter  shade 

pervading  the  other  parts.     Herr  Behrens,  Ham- 

burg,  sent  Cypripedium  J    Bartels  (C.  Boxalli  X 

C.   callosum),  a  dark  purple  suffusing  the  entire 

flower,  the  petals  extra  broad. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  Cypripedium 
Milo  (C.  cenanthum  superbum  x  C.  insigne  Chan- 
tinil,  the  dor.sal  sepal  of  which  har  a  broad  white 
margin,  the  rest  being  profusely  spotted,  the  dark 
oak-coloured  lip  being  also  conspicuous.  Haben- 
aria  carnea  alba,  a  lovely  pure  white  form,  came 
from  the  same  source.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  had 
Cypripedium  Zeno  (C.  callosum  x  C.  ciliolare),  a 
well-formed  hybrid,  with  a  bold  flower,  having  the 
othergoodpropertiesof  its  parents, andCypripediura 
insigne  Richardi,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Chantin's 
var. ,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  finer,  with  a  pure 
white  dorsal  sepal  and  the  base  a  pale  green,  the 
spotting  dark  green  and  purple.  Mr.  Thompson, 
\yalton  Grange,  Stone,  Starts,  showed  Cattleya 
Victoria  Regina,  with  one  spike  of  four  flowers, 
a  finer  plant  with  two  spikes  and  si.\-  flowers  coming 
from  Mr.  Hamar  Bass,  Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent 
This  very  lovely  Cattleya  belongs  to  the  twin- 
leaved  section  and  has  large  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  soft  rosy 
pink,  with  a  distinct  suffusion  of  orange,  the  lip 
rosy  purple,  a  choice  species.  Odontoglossum 
pra-stans  also  came  from  Mr.  Thompson.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Hollowav,  showed  Culo- 
gyne  CJardneriana,  pure  white  and  gold  ;  Cypripe- 
dium reticulatum,  C.  Pitcheri  (Williams'  var.), 
with  large  bold  flowers ;  C.  Harrisianum  superbum, 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni,  with  a  fine  bloom  ;  Odonto- 
glossum, a  very  pleasing  small  species  :  Oncidiura 
cheirophorum,  pale  yellow,  dwarf,  and  Phaio- 
Calanthe  Sedeniana  rosea,  a  distinct  rosy-coloured 
hybrid.  From  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen  came  a 
very  fine  spike  of  Odontoglossum  "macrospilum 
(Reich.),  certificated  in  18S-t ;  the  one  spike  had 
seventeen  flowers  of  large  size,  the  ground  colour 
white,  with  crimson-chocolate  spots  ;  Cypripedium 
Mme.  Hye-Leysen  came  from  the  same  source, 
bronzy  purple  and  white  prevailing.  From  Ear! 
Cowper  came  Calanthe  Exquisite,  a  pure  white 
variety  of  medium  size.  Se\eral  other  CaUnthes 
were  shown  by  Mr.  N.  Cookson,  amongst  which 
were  C.  Clive,  very  similar  to  the  certificated 
variety,  but  with  a  light  eye :  C.  Sybil,  white, 
with  golden  eye  ;  C.  Bryan,"with  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  an  intensely  dark  maroon  eye,  a  very 
distinct  hybrid. 

From  Mr.  (irinling,  Harrow  Weald  House, 
Stanmore,  came  Calanthe  nivea  luteo-oculata^ 
with  a  golden  eye  or  throat,  alsoC.  \V.  Murray,  a 
strong  grower,  with  the  dark  colour  running  into 
the  labellum,  and  C.  rubro-oculata  (Oakwood 
var. ),  with  extra  large  and  well  formed  flowers. 
Mr.  Smee,  The.  Grange,  Carshalton,  sent  two 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  C.  Dauthieri  superbum  (C. 
Harrisianum  x  C.  villosum),  with  an  intensely 
dark  and  richly  coloured  dorsal  sepal,  a  lic^hter 


shade  pervading  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  C. 
Smeeanum  (C.  Argus  X  C.  villosum),  in  which  the 
colour  of  the  latter  parent  was  lessened,  the 
spots  of  C.  Argus  being  noted  in  the  petal*.  A 
good  form  of  Oncidium  Forbesi  came  from  Mr. 
Forster  Aleock,  Berkhamsted,  and  from  Mr. 
Lutwyche,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  came  Lycaste 
Skinneri  anmna,  Cypripedium  insigne  Lutwyche- 
anuni,  a  distinct  pale  form  of  the  montanum  type, 
and  C.  ton.'um  (Lutwyche's  var. ),  with  a  large, 
well-formed,  clearly  marked  flower.  From  Mr. 
H.  Tate,  Liverpool,  came  Cypripedium  insigne 
montanum,  in  which  the  lower  sepal  was  in  every 
respect  equal  in  size  and  marking  to  the  dors.al 
sepal,  this  being  the  second  year  that  this  varia- 
tion has  occurred. 

Floral  Committee. 

Several  interesting  exhibits,  chiefly  of  Chrysan- 
themums, came  before  this  committee,  and  the 
awards  were  as  follows  : — 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

Pkimtl.v  0.4PiT.iTA  (Loxwood  var.).— This  is  a 
very  fine  variety  of  this  well-known  Primrose.  A 
mass  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  Dun- 
can), the  plants  having  come  from  the  open 
ground  (Nov.  27).  It  is  like  the  variety  major, 
but,  we  think,  distinct  from  it.  The  flowers  are 
in  bold  heads,  and  are  also  individually  large, 
their  rich  sapphire-blue  colour  being  very  pleas- 
ing. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Bego.nia  Winter  Qi'een.— A  delightful  series 
of  hybrid  Begonias  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  all  raised  by  crossing  B. 
socotrana  with  the  pollen  of  varieties  of  B.  Rex. 
Of  this  series  the  present  hybrid  was  selected  for 
an  award  of  merit.  The  leaf  partakes  in  charac- 
ter of  that  of  B.  Rex  so  familiar  in  greenhouses, 
the  margin  wavy,  light  green,  spotted  with  silver, 
and  the  centre  flaked,  so  to  say,  with  the  same 
charming  silvery  tone.  These  hybrid  Begonias 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  beautiful 
leaf  colouring. 

Chrys.\xtiiemum  Mme.  C.\rxot. — A  Japanese 
Continental  variety  of  great  beauty.  The  flower 
is  very  large,  but  not  in  the  least  deeree  coarse, 
and  composed  of  a  mass  of  narrow,  fluted,  inter- 
mingling and  drooping  florets.  The  plant  is  not 
a  tall  grower,  and  has  rich  green,  vigorous  foli 
age.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham. 

SEEDLiNfi  CuKYSANTiiEMfM. — A  Chrysanthe- 
mum of  much  beauty  was  a  single  variety.  The 
flower  is  of  the  same  type  as  Purity,  which  has 
been  many  times  exhibited  ;  the  petals  broad, 
recurving  inwards  at  the  tips  in  a  charming  waj- 
and  intense  yellow.  A  bold  handsome  flower. 
From  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill. 

ClIRYSANTHEMrjI  DuCIIESS  OF  YoRK.— A  Very 
fine  Japanese  variety,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
newer  kinds,  yet  not  coarse.  The  bloom  is  made 
up  of  a  mass  of  light  yellow  drooping  florets,  long 
and,  so  to  say,  notched  at  the  apex,  which  in- 
creases their  charm.  The  natural  height  of  the 
plant  is  about  o  feet  and  the  foliage  very  hand- 
.some.     From  Mr.  H.  J  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Owen's  Crimson. — An  in- 
curvei  flower,  very  distinct  and  a  welcome  ac- 
quisition. The  flower  is  large,  like  those  of  the 
(i>ueen  family  in  this  respect ;  the  petals  broad, 
thoroughly  well  incurved  and  of  remarkably  dis- 
tinct colour,  a  deep  bronzy-red,  very  rich,  almost 
satiny.     Shown  by  Mr.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons  JIec.  —A  beautiful 
Japanese  variety,  the  flower  broad,  not  unduly 
large  and  of  a  brick-red  shade  with  gold  reverse. 
A  very  fine  variety  for  decoration  as  well  as  ex- 
hibition.    From  Mr.  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Bl.ack  Prince. — A  splendid 
incurved  Japanese  variety  of  an  intense  crimson 
colour,  with  brownish  red  reverse.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  kinds  we  have  seen  for  colour  this 
year.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen. 


Rueli.ia  macrantha. — This  is  a  familiar  indoor 
plant,  and  the  specimen  exhibited  was  well  grown, 
bushy  and  well  flowered.  H.  maprantha  has  not  been 
so  long  introduced  as  many  others  of  the  family, 
having  first  flowered  here  about  1883.  The  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  with  a  pencilling 
of  deep  crimson  running  into  the  .'ilvery  coloured 
throat.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in  The 
Gakden,  July  2,  1887,  p.  004.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bt.,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Reinwarutia  (Linum)  tetracyna.— This  and 
R.  trigyna  .are  two  familiar  warm  greenhouse 
plants,  the  species  that  he.ads  this  note  having 
been  introduced  from  India  many  years  ago.  The 
clusters  of  bold  bright  yellow  flowers  m.ake  a 
showy  display  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Figured 
in  The  Garden,  September  S,  1887.  From  Sir 
T.  Lawrence. 

The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  made  by  Mr. 
H,  J.  Jones  was  the  feature  of  the  meeting.     We 
have  on  previous   occasions   described   the   bold 
bunching  of  the   flowers  in    tall   large   vases   for 
eft'ect,  the  various  colours  being  associated  with 
autumn   foliage.     Nothing  is  so  effective  to  use 
with  Chryssanthemums  as  the  rich  bronzy  purple 
leafage    of    the    Mahonia.     Ferns,    fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  many  other  suitable  things  made  up 
this  large  exhibit.     The  flowers  set  up  for  certifi- 
cates and  other  purposes  were  not  shown   in  the 
formal  way  in  boxes,  but  cut  with  a  good  length 
of  stem.     A  few  of  the  finer  varieties  exhibited 
are  mentioned  above,  but  the  collection  comprised 
a  wealth   of  line  novelties.     A  silver-gilt   medal 
was    awarded.     Mr.    W.    Wells,    Redhill,  had   a 
large   collection    of   cut   flowers,   comprising   the 
beautiful  white  Japanese   variety  Mme.  Carnot  ; 
Tuxeda,   a  late  kind  for  decorations,  the  colour 
bright  brown-red  ;   and  the  white  incurved  Mrs. 
Libby  Allen.     Mile.  Thf  rose  Rey,  a  superb  white 
Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  cut  from  a  plant  in 
a  6-inch  pot,   and  Lady   Dorothy,  incurved,   were 
superb.     Not  a  few   of  the  finest   blooms  shown 
were  from  plants  in  Cinch  pots.     Jlr.  Wells   also 
had    many    charming     single     kinds,    esptcially 
Purity,   a   beautiful  white  flower  (silver  medal). 
A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Salmon,  Elder  Road, 
West  Norwood,  for  a  large  display  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themum  flowers,   arranged  in  epergnes,  wreaths, 
&c.     Source  d'Or  we  noticed  was  one  of  the  chief 
varieties    used.      A  silver   medal    was   given    to 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,   Lqiper 
Clapton,  for  a  large  group  of  Persian  Cyclamens, 
the  plants  remarkably  well  flowered,  the  colours 
distinct  and  varying  from  intense  crimson  topurest 
white.    Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sent  from  his  Knap- 
hill  nursery,  Woking,  a  group  of   Pernettyas,  the 
plants  loaded  with  berries  varying  in  colour  from 
white    to    deepest   crimson.     No   shrub    is  more 
charming  in  the  winter  season  than  this,  with  its 
abundance  of  neat,  deep  green  leaves  and  well- 
coloured  berries  (bronze  medal). 

There  were  a  few  other  miscellaneous  exhi- 
bits. Very  important  were  the  beautiful  hybrid 
Begonias  referred  to  above  from  Alessrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  The  leaf  colouring  was  very 
varied,  one  named  Winter  Jewel  having  a  deep 
green  leaf,  dotted  with  silver.  Winter  Perfection 
is  remarkably  distinct,  the  large  leaves  silver, 
tinted  with  lil.ac  towards  the  margin.  A  bold 
group  also  came  of  B.  Rajah,  the  leaves  rich 
bronzy  purple,  with  bold  deep  green  lines  (a  very 
handsome  hybrid).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  two  panfuls  of  that 
exquisite  gem,  especially  for  the  winter.  Narcissus 
monophyllus  (Corbularia  Clusi),  and  the  pretty 
crimson-berried  Gaultheria  procumbens.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  the  brilliant 
crimson  and  yellow  Canna,  (Jueen  Charlotte. 

There  were  a  few  more  Chrj-santhemum  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  R.  (Jilbert,  Burghley  Gardens, 
Stamford,  sent  up  three  superb  blooms  of  a 
variety  called  William  Cecil,  but  considered  iden- 
tical with  W.  H.  Lincoln,  though  said  to  be  a 
sport  from  it.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
\Vindsor,  had  a  rather  pleasing  variet}'  called 
Royal  Windsor,  the  shoots  not  disbudded,  and 
bearing  a  wealth  of  yellowish  and  red  flowers. 
Mr,  Owen  had  several  beautiful  novelties,  but  the 
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best  are  described  above.  In  the  notice  of  this 
nursery  this  week  some  of  them  are  described. 
Mr.  J.  Tucker,  Rosebank,  Caterham  Valley,  had 
a  variety  of  Chrysanlhemum  flowers,  and  Captain 
Torrens,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  introduced 
the  pretty  Japanese  Schizocodon  soldanelloides, 
had  a  few  delightful  Chrysanthemums,  as  Misij'i- 
noifs,  which  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  as, 
Mrs.  R.  Filkins,  certiticated  at  the  last  meeting. 
One  named  .litsujetui  is  a  pretty  white.  Evi- 
dently thtse  have  come  direct  from  Japan. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual.  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons,  Hammer- 
emith,  sent  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  Apples, 
mostly  well-known  kinds.  They  were  of  good 
colour  and  size.  There  were  tine  dishes  of  Lord 
Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gloria  Mundi,  Stone's 
Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck, 
Alfriston,  Bramley's,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Golden  Noble  and  Beauty  of  Kent  among  the  cook- 
ing varieties.  The  best  dessert  kinds  were  Ribston 
Pippin  (fine).  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange, 
several  rusfets,  \Vinter  Ribston,  an  e.xcellent  va- 
riety, little  known,  and  Blenheim  Orange  (rilver 
Banksian  medal).  Messis.Cannell&Sons,  Swanley, 
staged  lOUdishesof  Potatoes,  occupy  ingmuchspace. 
.  Many  of  the  tubers  were  large;  the  most  notice- 
able were  Lily  White,  Reading  Giant,  Progress, 
Colonel  Long,  Peach  Blow,  Ringleader,  Worm- 
leighton  Seedling,  Satisfaction,  Field-Marshal, 
Schoolmaster,  Triumph  and  Lady  Fife  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &.  Sons,  Berk- 
hamsted,  were  given  a  cultural  award  for  six 
bunches  of  well-grown  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  the 
berries  being  we.l  coloured  and  of  fair  quality. 
From  the  same  source  was  sent  a  dish  of  Red 
Blenheim  Orange  Apples,  of  very  nice  ajipear- 
ance.  A  dish  of  the  old  variety  was  also  sent 
to  ^now  differences  nf  variety,  but  the  newer 
form  was  not  considered  worth  a  special  award. 
Mes.srs.  Harrawiiy  &  Scott,  The  Nurseries,  War- 
minster, sent  Scott's  Main  Crop  Potato  and 
another  seedling  named  Sirius,  io  being  stated 
that  the  latter  produced  5  tons  more  per  acre  than 
any  other  variety,  some  twenty-live  varieties 
having  been  on  trial.  These  were  asked  to  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  two  varieties  of  Pears  — 
Fondante  de  Fond  re  and  President  Urouard.  Mr. 
W.  Farr,  Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Isleworth,  sent 
his  Tomato  AH  the  Year  Round.  This  was  shown 
on  a  previous  occasion  in  large  pots  and  laden 
with  fruit.  The  cut  growths  were  sent  on  this 
occasion. 


There  was  a  large  attendance  to  hear  tlie  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  ".Judging,"  a  subject 
upon  which  he  is  coriipetent,  from  his  varied  ex- 
perience, to  speak.  Unfortunate!}',  we  lost  part 
of  the  remarks  as  the  Drill  Hall  is  not  an  ideal 
Duilding  for  delivering  lectures,  even  though  the 
lecturer  speaks  clearly.  Mr.  Douglas  opened  first 
with  remarks  about  the  boards  for  flowers,  and  then 
mentioned  how  such  words  as  species,  variety, 
kind,  &c. ,  were  used  indiscriminately  in  schedules, 
eepscially  as  regards  herbaceous  plants,  the  word 
"variety"  being  used  when  "species"  was  in- 
tended. Judges  often  differ,  for  instance,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  herbaceous  plant  and  would 
not  include  the  Lily  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  have  a  foot- 
note in  classes  for  herbaceo\is  plants  to  the  effect 
that  Lilies  are  admissible.  This  would  relieve  the 
judges  from  settling  such  jioints.  which  takes  up 
valuable  time.  The  word  "sort"  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  means  the  same  as  variety.  Then  Mr. 
Douglas  spoke  of  fruit,  mentioning  that  fruits 
used  as  vegetables  should  only  be  included  in 
classes  for  vegetables  ;  but  used  both  as  fruit  and 
vegetables,  such  as  the  Tomato,  then  they  may  come 
into  both  sect  ions.  Then,  again,  speaking  of  fruit, 
appearance  should  not  be  the  only  test,  as  the  chief 
point  is  flavour.  It  is  not  always  needful  to  taste 
truit,  as  judges  should  know  by  the  name  of  the  va- 
riety its  quality,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  black 
Grapes  may  be  tasted  ;  not,  however.the  Muscats, 


whose  appearance  is  a  guide  to  quality,  the  golden 
berries  being  always  good.  Of  course,  in  any  case 
of  doubt  fruit  should  be  tasted.  The  lecturer  made 
a  strong  point  of  size,  the  greatest  evil  of  all. 
Quality  should  come  first,  and  overgrown  Cauli- 
tlowers.  Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  be  left  out  in  a 
close  competition.  Even  in  flowers  size  must  only 
take  third  place.  In  the  case  of  the  Carnation 
size  is  by  some  growers  considered  first,  but  no 
good  judge  would  place  a  big  flower  first  unless 
the  petals  were  of  good  substance.  In  speaking  of 
the  Chrysanthtmum,  Mr.  Douglas  remarked  that 
some  judges  are  inclined  to  give  first  place  to  size, 
and  he  also  mentioned  that  judges  should  have  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  several 
kinds,  as  some  were  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
others.  In  close  competition  judging  must  go  by 
points.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  brief  renumc  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  paper,  which  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  interest  on  its  appearance  in  the  society's 
journal.     There  was  a  good  discussion. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Potentilla  nepalensis.  —  This  is  a  gem  in 
various  ways  ;  not  only  absolutely  hardy,  but  a 
perpetual  flowering  plant,  and  invaluable  for 
cutting  for  small  vases.  The  flowers  continue  to 
expand  in  water  for  an  indefinite  period,  but,  of 
course,  gradually  get  lighter  in  colour.  I  grow 
it  by  the  hundred. — A.  Kinksmill,  Harrow  Weald. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  —  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Wood  in  hi^  remark  on  Polygonum  vac- 
cinifolium in  The  Ci.\RDKN  of  November  10.  It 
never  did  well,  and  indeed  died  out  here  in  the 
border,  but  on  the  rock  garden  slops  it  is  in  per- 
fection and  almost  too  vigorous.  It  flowers  pro- 
fusely.— M.  A.  R.,  LiphooL: 

Three  goodRoses. — I  quiteagreewith"  A.  H." 
in  his  remarks  about  the  value  ot  Roses  Princesse 
de  t'agan,  David  d'Angers,  and  also  Bouquet  dOr. 
This  is  not  what  would,  I  suppose,  be  termed  a 
Rose  soil,  but  these  three  varieties  do  wonderfully 
even  in  alight  soil  .and  not  much  attended  to. — 
M.  A.  R.,  Liphovk. 

A'.ter  cassubius  and  A:  cabulicus. — Can 
anyone  tell  me  either  if  these  two  names  apply  to 
separate  plants  or  have  any  authority  as  applying 
to  the  same  plant,  or  is  one  of  them  simply  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  other  ?  I  take  it  that  cabulicus 
(from  Cabul)  is  right  ;  if  so,  is  the  other  name 
wrong,  and  how  '!  It  it  is  not  wrong  and  there  are 
two  plants,  could  anyone  say  if  they  can  be  had  ? 
—J.  Wood,   WooilrilO:,  Kh-ksla//. 

Heliamphora  nutans.— At  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesdaj'  last  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a 
fine  panful  of  this,  a  near  ally  of  the  Sarracenias. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a  greenhouse  herbaceous 
perennial  with  thick  fleshy  leaves  ;  the  pitcher- 
like termination  of  the  leaves  is  very  distinct. 
Additional  interest  was  imparted  by  its  being  in 
flower.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on  slender 
stems  well  above  the  foliage,  being  either  white 
or  with  a  pale  rosy  suffusion.  It  received  a 
botanical  certificate  un  June  20,  18U3. 

Azalea  rosaeflora. — I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
note  in  The  (Jarde-N'  about  this  beautiful,  hardy, 
and  interesting  evergreen  shrub.  I  <]uite  agree 
with  all  the  writer  says  respecting  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sentence,  "  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
shaded."  I  have  found  that  it  succeeds  much 
the  best  when  shaded.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
overshadowed  by  a  largo  tree  or  trees,  because  m 
this  case  it  would  become  exhausted  by  the  roots 
of  the  trees-  But  it  certainly  enjoys  being  on  the 
shady  (north)  side  of  the  rock  garden,  and  if  over- 
shadowed by  a  large  rock  all  the  better. — R. 
Potter,  York. 

Snowdrop?.  — The  first  Snowdrop  of  the  season 
opsned  here  on  November  "23.  It  is  one  of  a  small 
lot  of  bulbs  I  received  in  1893  as  Galanthus  mon- 
tanus,  but  appears  to  be  closely  related  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  G.  ootobrensis,  and  has  the  glaucous 


line  down  the  centre  of  the  leaf  which  charac- 
terises the  autumn  and  winter  species.  G.  ooto- 
brensis is  this  year  untrue  to  its  specific  name,  and 
will  not  flower  until  December.  G.  corcyrensis, 
G.  Els;e,  and  a  few  others  received  under  various 
names  are  showing  for  flower  and  should  soon  be 
in  bloom.  G.  Elwesi  and  some  varieties  of  G. 
nivalis  should  be  early  this  season  unless  we  have 
a  spell  of  frost. — S.  Arnutt,  Carsethorn  hi/  Duiii- 
fr;,^,N.B. 

B '.mboos. — The  interesting  note  about  these 
handsome  and  gradually  becoming  popular  plants 
(see  p.  444)  induces  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
way  in  which  newly-introduced  kinds  are  treited 
here,  no  matter  at  what  season  they  arrive — au- 
tumn, winter,  or  spring.  They  are  always  laid  in 
on  their  sides  in  the  open  ground,  leaving  only 
the  tips  of  the  side  shoots  visible,  and  here  they 
remain  until  the  new  growth  has  well  started. 
Not  one  is  ever  lost.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  good 
way  to  permanently  plant  some  of  the  kinds.  For 
instance,  three  years  ago  a  rather  lanky  piece  of 
B.  palmata  was  so  planted  ;  the  first  season  it  did 
very  little,  the  second  much  better,  and  last  summer 
it  made  no  less  than  147  stems,  many  of  which 
are  4  feet  high. — T.  Smith,  Xeiny. 

Aster  trinervius  var.  congestus. — This  is 
one  of  the  less-known  Michaelmas  Daisies.  It  is 
distinct  from  all  the  American  species,  and 
perhaps  most  nearly  resembles  grandillorus.  But 
still  the  distinction  from  this  is  wide,  and  beauti- 
ful .IS  grandiflorus  may  be,  trinervius,  in  this  its 
dwarf  form,  has  the  advantage,  I  think,  in  the 
greater  abundance  of,  if  smaller,  flowers.  Then  it 
is  earlier  than  grandiflorus,  and  yet  in  another 
sense  it  is  a  late  variety — that  is,  in  reference  to 
its  native  country,  for  usually  the  Indian  species 
are  too  early  to  be  called  Michaelmas  Daisies.  I 
m.ay  mention,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
discrefiancy  as  to  the  home  of  this  plant,  that 
this  seems  to  be  a  Chinese  or  geographical  variety 
of  trinervius  type  from  the  Himalayas.  As  a 
decorative  plant  its  good  points  are  dwarfness  (2J 
feet),  compact  habit,  beautiful  and  distinct  foli- 
age, and  freedom  of  flowering. — J.  W. 

Coloured    Primroses   in    autumn. — I  send 

j'ou  a  box  of  blooms  of  coloured  Primroses  that 
you  may  see  how  freely  they  are  blooming  in  the 
open  air  this  autumn.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  be- 
fore saw  so  many  blossoms  on  the  plants  as  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  moist,  deep,  and  somewhat 
heavy  sand}'  loam  of  my  Bedfont  seed  grounds 
the  plants  have  made  a  prodigious  growth,  young 
plants  put  out  in  August,  IS'J.'l,  especially.  De- 
spite the  rough  stormy  weather  the  flowers  are 
very  bright  and  attractive,  and  though  the  blos- 
soms cxnnot  be  expected  to  display  the  same  size 
and  smoothness  as  in  sjiring,  they  are  yet  very 
pretty.  We  have  so  few  hardy  flowers  that 
bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  the  coloured 
Primroses  are  extremely  useful,  though  one  could 
wish  they  would  hold  back  this  wealth  of  blos- 
som until  spring,  when  the  weather  would  be 
more  propitious  in  respect  of  their  development. 
—  R.  De.vn,  Ealitiii,  W. 

Daphne  Mezereum  var.  grandiflora. — The 
flowers  of  this  fine  variety  of  the  Mezereon  or 
Spurge  Olive  have  already  been  expanded  two  or 
three  weeks  on  the  plants  outside  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  earliest  flowering  form  of  this  Daphne, 
and  .adds  considerably  to  the  long  blossoming 
peiiod  of  the  species,  which,  of  course,  is  at  its 
best  in  early  spring.  From  now,  indeed,  up  to 
next  March  we  do  not  expect  to  be  entirely  without 
the  flowers  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties.  This 
variety  grandiflora,  however,  possesses  other 
merits  besides  th.at  of  early  flowering,  its  blossoms 
being  larger  than  those  of  any  other,  measuring  as 
they  do  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  ;  the 
colour,  too,  is  an  exceptionally  rich  shade  of  red- 
dish purple.  It  is  probably  a  fine  form  of  the  old 
autumn-flowering  Mezereon  which  has  long  been 
known  in  cultivation,  figuring  in  old  gardening 
books  as  var.  autumnalis.  As  it  provides  a  little 
colour  out  of  doors  at  a  season  when  it  is  scarcest, 
it  ia  a  plant  worth  looking  after.  All  the  varieties 
of    this    Daphne,  whether  white,  purple  or  red- 
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turple,  are  beautiful,  and  have  been  in  recent 
aears  too  much  neglected.  Either  in  beds  by 
themselves  or  in  groups  in  belts  of  shrubbery,  they 
are  extremely  effective  in  the  early  days  of  spring. 
— B. 

MaEdevallia  tovarensis. — This  is  not  so  ex- 
tensively grown  as  it  deserves.  With  me  it 
succeeds  best  in  the  intermediate  hou.se,  where  it 
can  get  plenty  of  light,  but  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  find  also  that  the  two- 
year-old  flower-spikes  produce  the  most  flowers, 
therefore,  those  who  wish  for  a  good  display  of 
bloom  should  not  cut  them  oft".  Every  flower- 
stem  that  bloomed  last  season  is  now  carrying 
three  flowers,  in  addition  to  those  sent  up  this 
season.  Flowering  as  this  does,  in  the  dull  months 
of. winter,  it  is  the  more  appreciated,  for  the 
delicate  white  blooms  last  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion. It  is  best  grown  in  a  pot,  and  may  be  kept 
with  the  Odontoglossums  in  summer,  but  should 
be  removed  to  a  warmer  temperature  before  the 
cold  weather  comes  on. — H.  C.  P. 

Rudbeckia  Newmani. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  composite  plants  for  autumn  bloom- 
ing, its  clusters  of  showy  orange-yellow  flowers 
with  their  conspicuous  maroon  centres  making  a 
grand  display.  Too  often  one  sees  it  in  large 
straggling  clumps,  with  flower-spikes  from  1  foot 
to  U  feet  high,  and  bearing  small  flowers.  When 
well  grown  it  will  reach  2^  feet  high  with  corre- 
spondingly large  blooms.  If  left  too  long  in  one 
place  it  gets  weak  and  bare  in  the  centre.  To 
obviate  this  it  should  be  replanted  every  three 
years.  To  keep  up  a  supply  for  this  purpose  take 
the  young  growing  single  shoots  about  April, 
cutting  off  all  the  dead  parts.  Plant  them  in 
good  loamy  soil  about  9  inches  apart  in  the  re- 
serve garden  ;  let  them  grow  there  till  the  follow- 
ing November,  pinching  off  the  flowers.  They 
may  then  be  removed  to  the  herbaceous  border, 
planting  from  six  to  nine  in  a  clump,  and  if  in 
good  well-worked  loam  they  will  make  a  grand 
show  the  following  year,  very  different  both  in 
foliage  and  flower  to  those  grown  on  the  let-alone 
principle. — W.  L. 

Daturas,  a  note  on. — Some  years  ago  I  grew 
a  Datura  or  Brugmansia  which  was  sold  to  me  as 
D.  coccinea.  In  general  appearance  it  closely 
resembled  I).  Knighti,  but  differed  from  it  by 
obstinately  refusing  to  flower.  While  D.  arborea, 
sanguinea,  Knighti,  and  chlorantha  bloomed 
freely  enough,  to  my  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion— for  the  entire  family,  annual,  perennial,  and 
shrubby,  is  a  great  favouriteof  mine— not  a  bloom 
would  it  reward  me  with.  It  grew  8  feet  or  9 
feet  high,  and  occupying  much  valuable  room,  it 
became  neglected,  and  ultimately  disappeared. 
About  the  same  time  on  visiting  one  of  the  large 
west  of  England  nurseries  I  saw  a  finer  specimen 
than  my  own  ;  that,  too,  the  foreman  told  me, 
had  never  flowered.  This  species  is  not  noticed 
in  "  W.  W.'s"  comprehensive  article,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  hope  will  stimulate  collectors  to  quickly 
bring  us  those  beautiful  unintroduced  kinds  there- 
in mentioned,  which  would  indeed  be  welcomed. 
Perhap.s  "  W.  W."  will  tell  us  something  about 
D.  coccinea,  and  why  the  omission.  — J.  M.,  Chnr- 
nioiilh,  Dorxit. 

Hypericum  nepalense.— On  page  44G,  in  a 
paragraph  headed  "  Shrubs  from  Kew  at  the 
Conference,"  I  observe  Hypericum  nepalense  men- 
tioned. As  I  have  a  Quixotic  habit  of  not  passing 
a  wrong  name  given  to  a  garden  plant  without 
challenging  it,  I  boldly  assert  th.at  there  is  no  such 
shrub  as  H.  nepalense.  H.  nepalense  is  a  mis- 
nomer, common  amongst  nurserymen,  for  H. 
patulum,  and  is  generally  applied  to  its  dwarf 
variety  H.  uralum  (figured  and  described  in 
Botanical  Maga::ine,  tab.  2375,  but  not  recognised 
by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  a  species).  The  true  H. 
nepalense,  or  H.  nepaulense,  as  the  name  is 
spelt  by  Sir  .J.  Hooker,  is  a  dwarf,  prostrate,  her- 
baceous plant,  something  in  appearance  between 
our  native  H.  elodes  and  H.  montanum,  but  not  a 
shrub  at  all.  It  is  described  in  Hooker's  "  Flora 
of  British  India,"  vol.  i.,  p.  256,  and  the  original 
authority  for  it  ie  Choisy  in  De  CandoUe,    "  Pro- 


dromus,"  i.,  p.  rt'r2,  where  it  is  described  as  a  phint 
"  with  a  herbaceous  stem,  round,  very  slender, 
simple  and  very  small"  (caule  herbaceo,  tereti, 
tenui.ssimo,  simplici,  minimo).  If  the  plant  ex- 
hibited under  tlie  name  had  these  characters,  it  is 
not  a  shrub,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  un- 
attractive and  insignificant  herb  is  in  cultivation 
in  English  gardens.— C.  Wolley-Dod,  AWi/e  J/a//, 
Mftlpas, 

Public  Gardens. 


York  Water-gate.— Under  the  London  Oficn 
Sjiaces  Act,  1S93,  the  York  Water-gate  and  the 
strip  of  land  bounding  the  Victoria  Embankment 
Gardens  to  the  north  of  the  gate  were  transferred 
to  the  Council.  The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  recommended  that,  subject  to  an 
estimate  being  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
Finance  Committee  as  recpiired  by  the  statute,  the 
committee  be  authorised  to  incur  an  expenditure 
of  £050  for  dealing  with  the  York  Water-gate. 
Victoria  Embankment  Gardens,  and  the  strip  of 
land  adjoining,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  chief  officer.     This  was  agreed  to. 

A  new  park  for  Bou'nemouth.- On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  a  new  park  for  Bournemouth  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  George  Meyrick.  A  plot  of  land 
known  as  the  Poor  Common,  100  acres  in  extent, 
lies  to  the  north  of  Bournemouth.  This  it  was 
thouglit  desirable  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the 
builder  before  it  was  too  late.  This  land  was 
valued  at  .i' 125, 000,  but  Sir  George  Meyrick  and 
his  son  most  generously  offered  to  present  it  to 
the  borough  if  the  turbary  and  common  rights 
could  be  extinguished.  After  negotiations  the 
municipality  i)urchased  these  rights  for  £500,  and 
expended  some  £11,000  or  £12,000  in  laying  out 
the  ground  as  a  park  and  golf  links. 

New  open  spaces. — Among  the  new  open 
spaces  which  the  County  Council  propose  to  form 
in  the  metropolis  there  are  two  the  sites  of  which 
have  strange,  although  widely  different,  associa- 
tions with  the  history  of  London.  One  of  these  is 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  consists  of  a  strip 
of  land  known  as  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  ground. 
A  section  of  the  Tabernacle  ground  has  already 
been  converted  into  a  small  open  space,  but  there 
is  still  a  portion  which,  it  left  in  its  present  con- 
dition, will  become  a  mere  receptacle  for  rubbish, 
and  the  Council  desire  to  add  it  to  the  existing 
pleasaunce.  The  other  site  is  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  Whitechapel. 

A  park  for  Plaistow.— A  joint  effort  is  being 
made  by  Lord  Meath,  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Public  Gardens  Association,  and  by  the 
Mayor  of  West  Ham,  to  secure  a  small  park  for 
the  people  of  Plaistow  and  Canning  Town.  It  is 
proposed  to  purchase  some  seventeen  acres  of 
land  in  Hermit  Road,  midway  between  Canning 
Town  and  Plaistow.  The  total  cost  of  thi's 
ground,  including  the  necessary  road-making, 
will  be  £9031,  of  which  £8212  has  been  secured, 
partly  in  donations  and  partly  by  the  proposed 
resale  of  a  surplus  portion  of  the  site,  thus  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £819  to  be  raised.  The  fencing 
and  laying  out  will  cost  a  further  sum  of  £1500, 
towards  which  a  conditional  offer  of  £500  has  been 
received. 

National   Auricula  and  Primula  Society 

(southern  section). — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoiia 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  November  24, 
1894.  Mr.  Edmund  Charrington  presided.  The 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  office-bearers  were 
re-elected,  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lakin. 
Mr.  Martin  Rowan  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Mr.  J.  Wheelwright  was  appointed  one  of  the 
auditors.  The  financial  statement  by  the 
treasurer  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £20 '9s.  4d. 
the    National    Carnation    and    Picotee    Society 


(southern  section)  held  the  annual  meeting  at  tha 
same  time  and  place.  Mr.  Edmund  Charrington 
again  jiresided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  president.  The  president,  vice-presidents  and 
office-bearers  were  re-elected  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  U.  Bogue,  vice-president.  J.  S.  Hedley  wa=i 
elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  .Joseph  Lakin  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Headland  have  withdrawn  from  (he 
committee.  Mr.  Aubery  Spurling  and  Mr.  Ben 
Simonite  were  elected  in  their  place.  The 
financial  statement  by  the  treasurer  was  very 
satisfactory.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  w.as 
paid  in  prizes,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
society  is  £159  .3s.  7d. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
(Wolverhampton  Auxiliary).  — The  Committee  of 
the  Wolverhampton  (iardeners'  Association  and 
Chrysanthemum  Society  have  decided  toestablisli 
an  auxiliary  of  the  (hardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  which  will  be  called  "The  Wolver- 
hampton and  Staffordshire  Auxiliary  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution."  To  inau- 
gurate the  above,  they  have  arranged  to  have  a 
meeting  on  December  4,  1894.  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
C.  T.  Mander)  will  preside,  supported  by  other 
influential  gentlemen,  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  will  address  those  present  on  the 
above  subject. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — Since  the 
21st  ult.  the  weather  has  turned  colder,  and  has 
felt  colder  than  it  really  was  owing  to  the  long 
continuance  of  mild  weather  and  the  change  of 
wind  into  the  north-east.  On  the  coldest  day 
(Monday)  the  shade  temperature  did  not  at  any 
time  rise  above  .39',  and  on  the  night  of  the  2let 
the  exposed  thermometer  showed  8°  of  frost.  The 
ground  temperatures  have  fallen  during  the  past 
week.  At  1  foot  deep  the  reading  is  the  same  as 
last  year  at  the  same  date,  but  at  2  feet  is  still  2' 
warmer.  No  rain  at  all  has  fallen  during  the 
week,  thus  allowing  the  soil  to  part  with  much 
of  its  superfluous  moisture. — E.  M.,  BerkhamsteJ. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  James  Cocker,  Jun. — It  is  with  deep 
regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  at  the  age  of 
39  of  Mr.  James  Cocker,  Jun.,  of  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  and  Sons,  Rose  growers  and  nurserymen, 
Aberdeen.  The  cause  of  death  was  erysipelas. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
seedsman  to  the  well-known  firm  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  then  consisted  of  his  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  his  uncle.  After  serving 
his  time  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  further  experience  in  his 
business.  Returning  to  his  native  city  in  1878, 
he  joined  the  firm,  and  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  seed  department. 


Planting  HoUies.— I  propose  to  plant  senrr- 
XIoHies  in  my  vouug  shrubberies.  Will  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  (1)  what  are  the  pret- 
tiest and  best  growiug  scirts,  (2)  whether  they  should 
he  planted  in  clumps  or  as  sirgle  trees,  (3)  the  best 
time  of  year  for  planting,  (4)  whether  Hollies  are 
easily  moved  ?  The  soil  is  a  nice  gravelly  loam  on 
gravel  subsoil  and  situation  fairly  sheltered. — Amai  EfU. 


Names  of  fruit. — Jnon.— Apples  :  1,  Old  Nc  n- 
pareil;  2,  Golden  Noble;  3.  Federal  Pippin;  Peari  A 
and  B,  rotten  past  recogiiitiou. 

Names  of  plants.— TI'.  ..4.  G.—l,  Sophronitis 
granditlora  ;  2,  impossible  to  give  you  any  information 

unless   we   know  what  the  plaut  really  is. .S.  11'. 

Tebhs. — 1,  too  small;  2,  Alouzoa  Warscewiozi ;  it 
looks  like  a  Cuphea ;  4,  Salvia  Bruanti ;  5,  Adiantum 
pedatum ;  6,  Adiantum  coucinnum  latum. 


The  Wild  Garden:  or,  tht:  NnturaUsatioa  and  Katu<al 
Grf^i'P'ifg  of  Ihuih/  Exotic  Plants,  2C  tk  a  cliaptcr  on  the  Onnkil 
nf  Unltiiti  Wtid  J'iowtrs.  Fourth  ed  tion,  with  vood  en(;rav!n{ji 
from  draicinga  by  A/J'red  Parsone.  rtiised  and  enlarged,  t  emi/ 
ax 0,  linen  clvth.  Pn'ce  12«. ;  well  bound  vx  ha}^  morocco, 'in 
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"Thia  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — ahakespeare. 


an   opportunity  occurs,  the  plants   should  be 
looked  over  and  carefully  sponged. 

H.  R. 


Orchids. 


RESTING   ORCHIDS. 

The  treatment  of  Orchids  during  their  period  of 
rest  involves  even  more  care  and  thought  than 
are  required  during  the  growing  season.     The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.     The   species   and 
varieties  frequently  grown  in  one  house  vary 
so  much  in  their  time  and  manner  of  resting,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cater  for  them   collectively, 
although  when  growing  they  get  along  together 
fairly  well.      Rest  is  a  term  occasionally  misun- 
derstood  by  growers.     A  periodical  shrivelling 
of  the  growth,  brought  about  simply  by   with- 
holding water   and    lowering  the  temperature, 
cannot  be  called  rest.     What  is  required  is  a 
gradual  and  natural  cessation  of  growth   for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  species.     There  are,  it  is  true.  Orchids  that 
seem  to  require  an  annual  shrivelling,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Odontoglossum   citrosmum,  which 
seldom   flower.s    unless   well   dried   during  the 
winter  months.     These  are,  however,  greatly  in 
the  minority.     The   evergreen  distichous-leaved 
Orchids,    such    as    Aerides,  Phalsenopsids  and 
Saccolabiums,  do  not  require  drying  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term.     Very  little  water  is, 
however,    needed    by    these    Orchids  while  at 
rest.   If  the  Sphagnum  about  them  is  kept  fresh, 
it  will  usually  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from 
the   atmosphere   for   the   needs   of   the  plants. 
Many  Cattleyas  and  Lajlias  aregreatly  weakened 
by    insufficient    supplies    of    moisture    during 
winter,  as  may  be  seen  at  potting  time   by  the 
lossof  roots, and  subsequentlyby  weakly  growth. 
Enough  must  in  all   cases  be  given  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump,  the  temperaturebeing  suffi- 
ciently lowered  to  keep  the  plants  dormant.   This 
treatment  is  also  suitable  to  the  evergreen  sec- 
tion of  Dendrobiums,  to  Oncidiums,  Brassias 
and  similar  genera.     Deciduous  Dendrobes,  as 
D.  Bensoniie,  D.  Pierardi  and  D.  Devonianum, 
Catasetums,  Cycuoches,  Thunias  and  others,  if 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened,  sel- 
dom require  watering  after  the  foliage  has  fallen. 
Should  they  appear  to  be  shrivelling  unduly, 
however,  a  good  watering  should  be  given  and 
no  more,  as  if  kept  moist  at  the  roots  the  flowers 
are  not  so  freely  produced.     Many  of  the  cool 
house  Orchids  show  by  their  continuous  habit 
of  growth  that  a  distinct  period  of  rest  is  un- 
necessary.    These  must  not  be  forced  to  rest, 
but  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  cDnditious 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  summer 
and  winter.     A   few  degrees   less  during  very 
frosty  weather  will  do  no  harm  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
much  better  to  allow   the  temperature  to  drop 
a  little   than   to   apply  much   fire-heat,  as  this 
f)nly  creates  a  dry,  harsh  atmosphere  and  pre- 
disposes the  plants  to  the  attacks  of  insects.    A 
fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Orchid 
growers  is  that  many  tropical  Orchids  in  their 
native  habitats  are  resting  during  the  hottest 
and  sunniest  parts  of  the  year.     This,  of  course, 
we  canncpt    imitate  under  cultivation,  but  the 
glass  in  all  structures  devoted  to  their  culture 
should  be  kept  .scrupulously  clean  during  winter 
in   order   that   the  plants  may  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun,   of  which   we  get  only  too 
little  at  this  .season.     The  walls,  stages  and  pots 
should  also  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  whenever 


Rodriguezia  secunda.  —  The  individual 
flowers  of  this  species  are  rather  small  and  insig- 
nificant, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  worth  grow- 
ing on  account  of  the  bright  bit  of  colour  it  pro- 
duces at  this  season.  The  spikes,  freely  produced, 
as  many  as  four  sometimes  occurring  on  a  single 
p.=eudo-bulb,  are  about  S  inches  in  length,  each 
bearing  many  flowers.  In  colour  these  are  bright 
rose,  and  all  face  one  way  upon  the  spike.  This 
plant  is  often  grown  on  a  block,  but  the  growth 
is  finer  if  shallow  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  an  intermediate  house  are  used.  Care  is 
necessary  that  the  compost  does  not  get  sour  or 
water-logged,  or  the  tiny  pseudo-bulbs  die  off  one 
after  another  until  the  plants  get  too  weak  to 
flower.  Fluctuations  in  the  atmosphere  must  also 
be  guarded  against,  and  the  spikes  removed  from 
the  plants  before  these  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 

Leptotes  bicolor.— This  is  an  easily  grown 
and  pretty  little  Brazilian  species,  growing  about 
6  inches  high  and  flowering  during  the  present 
month.  The  little  cylindrical  pseudo-bulbs  each 
bear  a  single  channelled  terete  leaf,  and  the  blos- 
soms are  produced  from  the  bases  of  these.  In 
colour  they  are  creamy  white  with  the  exception 
of  the  lip,  which  is  veined  with  bright  purple. 
This  species  is  best  grown  in  small  baskets  in  peat 
and  Moss  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  Plenty  of  water  is  re- 
quired while  growing,  but  after  flowering  the 
plants  must  be  kept  drier  for  a  few  weeks  in  a 
light  airy  house. 

Catasetums  from  Brussels. — It  was  a  surprise 
to  see  such  a  fine  group  of  these  remarkable  Orchids 
as  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  at 
the  Drill  Hall  recently.  Catasetums  appear  at 
last  to  be  attracting  more  attention,  for  in  several 
collections  recently  I  have  noticed  many  species 
in  bloom.  Amongst  the  fine  forms  of  C.  Bunger- 
othi  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden,  C.  Bungerothi 
aurantiacum,  the  blooms  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  the  type,  but  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  was  very 
noticeable.  C.  Bungerothi  regale  has  greenish 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  of  a  similar  colour, 
and  shaded  with  purple  at  the  sides.  C.  Bunger- 
othi Lindeni  is  also  a  very  distinct  kind  with 
cream-coloured  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
heiivily  spotted  with  dark  rose,  and  also  mottled 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip  with  the  same  shade.  C. 
O'Brienianum  is  also  an  acfiuisition  to  this  genus, 
with  an  ivory-white  ground  colour,  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  sides  of  the  large  lip  being  blotched 
with  purplish  spots.  There  were  also  several  fine 
forms  of  C.  macrocarpum,  with  its  greenish-yellow 
flowers  heavily  spotted  with  purplish-brown,  and 
also  the  yellow  \ariety  C.  macrocarpum  chrysan- 
thum.  Catasetums,  although  neglected  so  long, 
will  doubtless  receive  more  attention.  They  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  where  they  can  obtain  plenty 
of  light.  Whilst  forming  their  growths  the  plants 
should  be  watered  with  care.  When  at  rest  water 
may  almost  he  entirely  withheld. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  iridifolium. — Although  thiscuiious 
little  species  cannot  compare  with  its  more 
gorgeous  relations,  it  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly 
pretty  when  grown  as  I  recently  noticed  it  in  the 
St.  Albans  nurseries.  It  has  no  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  small  leaves  being  produced  from  a  slender 
rhizome.  It  has  been  found  in  British  Guiana, 
Brazil,  Trinidad,  New  Grenada,  and  many  other 
places.  Its  flowers  do  not  vary  much  either  in 
size  or  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  small, 
the  lip  comparatively  large,  of  a  bright  yellow- 
colour,  minutely  spotted  with  bright  red.— W. 

Cattleya  dolosa. — This  Cattleya  in  general  ap- 
pearance closely  resembles  C.  Walkeriana,  and  is  by 
some  authorities  classed  as  a  variety  of  that  species. 
It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  producing  a  stout 
rhizome  from  which  proceed  bulbs  w  hich  seldom 
attain  more  than  0  inches  in  length.  The  great 
difference  between  C.  dolosa  and  C.  Walkeriana  is 
in  the  peduncle,  which  in  C.  Walkeriana  issues  from 


the  rhizome  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  whilst  in 
the  present  kind  it  appears  from  the  top  of  the 
bnlb  between  the  pair  of  thick  oblong  leaves. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  plant  the  flowers  are 
exceedingly  large,  each  measuring  over  4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceo- 
late, the  latter  as  broad  again  as  the  former,  and 
both  of  a  soft  rosy  purple,  in  some  instances  vary- 
ing to  pale  lilaj  :  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes 
large,  partly  enclosing  the  column,  and  reSexed  in 
front ;  the  middle  lobe  is  spreading  and  roundish, 
with  a  deep  border  of  magenta-purple  and  a  pale 
yellow  disc.  A  fine  form  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  Southgate. 
This  plant  first  flowered  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Day  about  twenty-two  years  ago. 
— W.  H.  6. 

Pescatorea  Lehmanni.— I  have  received  a 
flower  of  this  beautiful  species  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. It  is  quite  3  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  kinds  in  this  family,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  very  broad  and  of  a  white 
ground  colour,  regularly  striped  longitudinally 
with  dark  purple ;  the  hp  is  smaller  than  the 
other  segments  and  densely  covered  with  bristle- 
like hairs  of  a  purplish  colour.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  about  4000  fest  in  moist  situations. 
— G. 

Epidendium  vitellinum  majus  {Geonje 
Wab/iild).— You  should  give  this  plant  much 
cooler  treatment,  as  it  is  generally  grown  with 
the  Odontoglossums.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Messrs.  Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  such  a  number  of  strong  healthy 
plants  doing  remarkably  well  in  quite  a  cool 
house.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  for  ama- 
teurs, requiring  but  little  attention,  and  its  bril- 
liant vermiUoncoloured  flowers  form  such  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  those  of  other  plants,  that  it 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.— H. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BRISTOL. 
For  many  years  Mr.  J.  Crispin,  of  Chester  Park, 
Bristol,  has  been  gradually  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  pro- 
bably unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
western  town.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was 
a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  in  flower, 
and  some  especially  fine  things  were  to  be  seen 
among  them.  Cypripediums  are  rather  largely 
grown,  and  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  in  bloom  of  C. 
Leeanum  Masereelianum,  a  choice  hybrid  between 
C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The 
dorsal  sepal  of  this  variety  is  very  fine  and 
resembles  that  of  C.  Spicerianum  in  having  a 
broad  line  through  the  centre.  It  is  also  profusely 
spotted  at  the  base  with  bright  mauve.  A  grand 
piece  of  C.  Spicerianum  was  carrying  twenty-six 
spikes,  many  of  them  twin-flowered.  C.  Savage- 
anum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Harrisoni;e  and  C. 
Spicerianum,  and  C.  Seegerianura,  from  the 
reverse  cross,  were  finely  flowered.  The  showy 
C.  Haynaldianum  was  blooming  well,  also  Cypri- 
pedium  tonsum,  C.  Electra,  C.  Arthurianum,  C. 
Laucheanum,  C.  callosum,  C.  pictum  and  several 
others.  Of  the  insigne  group  Mr.  Crispin  pos- 
sesses many  fine  varieties.  C'  insigne  Crispini- 
anum  is  remarkable  in  having  the  petals  profusely 
spotted,  as  is  usual  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  It  is  of 
the  montanum  type.  C  insigne  punctatum  viola- 
ccum  was  also  very  fine.  Cattleya  citrina  is  in 
splendid  health,  as  are  all  the  occupants  of  the 
cool  house,  the  growth  of  Vanda  Amesiana, 
Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum  and  O.  San- 
derianum  being  especially  fine.  Mr.  Crispin 
attributes  much  of  his  success  with  these  Orchids 
to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing  never  falls  much  below 
rii>'^  during  winter.  The  perfect  .system  of  ven- 
til.Ttion  in  vogue  at  Chester  Park  also  has  much  to 
flo  with  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Turning 
to  the  Cattleyas,  the  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata 
was  chiefly  in  evidence,  the  stock  comprising  many 
grand  pieces  in  excellent  health,  many  of  them 
flowering  freely.     A  grand  form  of  Cattleya  Har- 
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ri^oiiiiL'  was  in  bloom,  the  flowers  each  measuring 
5J  inclies  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  unusual 
width  and  substance.  In  colour  it  is  clear  bright 
rose,  with  a  faint  yellow  tinge  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip.  A  large  plant  of  Vanilla  planifolia  nearly 
covers  the  roof  of  the  East  India  house  and  is 
bearing  fruit  freely,  the  result  of  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion. Here  Phahunopsis  amabilis  and  P.  Schil- 
leriana  are  evidently  quite  at  home,  and  a  small 
collection  of  unflowered  hybrid  Cypripediums 
will  doubtless  be  interesting  in  the  near  future. 

VlSITOIl. 

Vanda  Batemani.— This  remarkable  plant  is 
seldom  met  with  in  collections,  possibly  owing  to 
its  gigantic  size.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of 
several  feet,  the  leaves  being  quite  2  feet  long. 
Although  this  plant  is  more  popularly  known  as 
Vanda  Batemani,  its  correct  name  should  be 
Vanda  lissochiloides,  this  being  the  name  given 
by  ])r.  Lindley.  It  was  first  known  under  the 
name  of  Fieldia  about  seventy  years  ago,  having 
been  discovered  by  a  French  botanist  in  the 
Molucca  Islands,  but  it  was  not  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion until  about  l.S4'2,  when  it  was  sent  to  England 
from  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  about  four  years  later  in  Mr.  Bateman's 
collection.  In  its  native  habitats  it  grows  in 
large  numbers  on  bare  rocks  in  fully  exposed 
situations,  and  often  quite  close  to  the  seashore. 
I  recently  noticed  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
some  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  well  furnished  with 
foliage  and  flowering  well,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  of  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cam- 
berwell.  The  blooms  are  produced  upon  almost 
erect  spikes,  which  carr}'  a  nian3--flowered  raceme, 
and  will  continue  in  beauty  for  three  months. 
The  individual  flowers,  measuring  each  about  3 
inches  in  diameter,  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  tex- 
ture ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  yellow  ground 
colour,  densely  spotted  with  reddish  purple,  and 
deep  purplish  crimson  on  the  outer  surfaces  ;  the 
lip  is  triangular  in  shape,  three-lobed,  side  lobes 
erect,  buft'-yellow,  the  front  lobe  purplish  crimson, 
with  a  thick  raised  crest.  The  flowers  usually 
appear  from  July  to  September,  and  continue  a 
long  time  in  beauty. — W.  H. 

Cypripedium  Boissierianum.— This  distinct 
and  pretty  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  V^ictoria 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  It  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  by  the  Spanish  botanists,  Ruiz  and  Pavon, 
who  named  their  specimens  C.  grandiflorum.  It 
was  not  brought  home,  however,  in  a  living  state 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
from  the  same  districts  in  Peru  in  which  theremark- 
able  C.  caudatum  was  discovered.  The  late  Prof. 
Reichenbach  gave  it  the  present  name  in  1854, 
and  twelve  years  afterwards  lie  called  it  C.  reticu- 
latum.  The  flowers  are  pale  apple-green,  reticu- 
lated and  veined  with  deep  green.  The  petals  are 
beautifully  twisted  and  about  i  inches  or  5  inches 
in  length  ;  the  lip  also  green,  shaded  with  brown 
in  front. — G. 

Masdevallia  vespertilio.— This  is  a  dwarf 
growing  little  plant,  with  leathery  leaves  about  4 
inches  high.  The  flowers,  borne  singly  upon  short 
scapes,  are  white,  spotted  with  reddish  purple, 
the  long  slender  tails  being  about  1 J  inches  long. 
It  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada  in  1877,  and, 
like  others  belonging  to  this  section,  requires 
extra  warmth,  especially  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  best  grown  in  a  small  basket,  which 
sh:)uld  not  have  any  broken  potsherds  for  drain- 
ags,  but  be  nicely  lined  with  Sphagnum  Mofsand 
suspended  close  to  the  roof.  — (J. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum.— I  recently  noticed  a 
fine  plant  of  this  carrying  a  fine  spike  of  several 
flowers.  This  species  is  a  native  of  British 
Guiana,  where  it  grows  upon  tlie  trunks  of  trees 
in  a  hot  and  damp  climate  and  mostly  in  a  shady 
poiition.  This  species  does  not  produce  any 
pssado-bulbs,  but  the  thick  fleshy,  oblong  leaves 
proceed  from  a  stout  rhizome.  These  leaves  are 
from  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  and  4  inches  or 
5  inches  brosd,  of  a  deep  green  colour  and  blotched 


with  purple.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
scapes  that  proceed  from  the  Ijase  of  the  new 
leaves,  are  very  showy  and  fragrant,  the  sepals 
and  petals  greenish -yellow,  much  spotte<l  with 
brownish-crimson;  the  lip  is  broad  and  flat  and 
of  a  ro-sy-purple  colour.  This  plant  I  have  found 
succeeds  best  in  the  East  India  house  in  a  well- 
drained  basket  or  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  only  a 
small  (juantity  of  peat  and  Sjihagnum  Moss. — W. 
Odontoglossura  Insleayi  and  varieties. — 
This  old  favourite  greatly  resembles  in  growth 
and  foliage  O.  grande.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Birmingham,  from  Mexico  nearly  sixty 
years  .ago,  but  appears  to  have  been  a  scarce 
plant  until  about  1866,  when  it  was  again  imported 
by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton.  The  spike 
rises  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  often  carries 
eight  or  nine  flowers,  individually  measuring 
nearly  .3  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  yellow,  transversely  barred  with 
reddish-brown  ;  the  lip  of  a  bright  shade  of  yellow, 
with  a  row  of  reddish-crimson  spots  round  the 
border.  The  usual  season  of  flowering  is  fiom 
September  till  the  present  time.  Amongst  the 
many  importations  which  have  arrived  several 
distinct  varieties  have  been  found,  including  O. 
Insleayi  leopardinum,  in  which  the  segments  of  the 
blooms  are  larger  and  broader  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  chestnut-brown  groundcolour,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  yellow.  The  lip  is  very  bright 
yellow  and  the  marginal  spots  brilliant  red. 
0.  I.  pantherinum  is  a  remarkable  variety,  the 
sepals  and  petals  reddish-brown  with  a  lighter 
margin,  the  whole  lip  mottled  with  red  and  yellow. 
0.  I.  splendens  is  undoubtedly  the  finest,  the 
flowers  being  between  4  inches  and  5  inches  across 
and  exceedingly  bright  in  colour^  This  is  some- 
what scarce.  A  remarkably  good  form  I  recently 
saw  in  bloom  was  named  splendens  aureum, 
the  flowers  of  fine  size  and  substance  and  quite 
destitute  of  the  usual  spots  and  bars. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  labiata  Weathersianx.  —  This 
another  albiuo  variety  of  this  beautiful  species,  was 
e.'iliibited  recently  at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  eepals 
•and  petals  were  white  flushed  witli  ros5  at  the  base, 
the  lip  being  aUo  white,  shaded  on  the  tide  lobes  with 
purple  and  prettily  veined  with  rose  on  the  well- 
tspanded  irtmt  lobe. — G. 

AngraBCum  sesquipedale.— I  recently  noticed 
this  aowering  witli  Mess.s.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton. 
The  flowers,  ivory  wliite  througbcut,  each  measure 
upwards  of  1  toot  across,  the  long  spur,  which 
measures  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  being 
greenish  white.  These  blooms  will  last  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  in  perfection. — W. 

Cypripedium   Dauthieri    supeibum.  — A 

very  liighly-coloured  form  of  thia  hjbrid  was  shown 
at  a  recent  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
by  Jlr.  Smee,  of  Carsbaltou,  the  dorsal  sf  pal  being  of  a 
violct-furple,  whilst  the  petals  and  pouch  were  also 
of  good  form  and  substance.  It  is  certainly  far 
superior  to  the  majority  of  plants  seen  under  this 
name. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum.— It  is  folJcm 
one  sees  such  a  tine  example  nf  this  beautiful  plant  as 
I  rcce  tly  noticed  iit  Cambridge  Lodge.  The  plant 
bore  eight  hirge  and  well-developed  blooms.  It  i->  a 
cross  between  C.  Fairrieanum  and  C.  insigne  and  has 
been  in  comuierco  quite  twenty  years.  It  ftill 
remains  one  of  the  most  dstinct  hsbrids  yet  raised  — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  grande.  —  Although  well 
known,  ibis  is  still  the  finest  in  the  genu5,  producing 
large  How^r.s  nf  immerse  size  aiid  very  bii.;ht  m 
colour.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Guatemal  i  and 
requires  somewhat  different  treatment  to  other  kinds, 
the  damp,  cool  atmosphere  of  the  OJontojjlossum 
house  not  suiting  it  during  the  winter.  At  this  season 
the  plants  thrive  better  when  removed  to  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  hou»e. 

Cattleya  labiata  Measuresiana.— During 

the  present  season  we  have  seen  several  tine  light  forms 
of  Cattleya  la'/iata  appear  from  recent  importations, 
but  here  we  have  one  of  exoeptionally  dark  culour.  1 
receutly  noticed  this  flowering  iu  the  collection  of  Jlr. 


K.  If.  Me.isure.'!,  of  Streatham.  The  plant  lore  a 
raceme  of  live  flowers  of  good  shape  and  hubslance. 
The  rich  coluui-  rendered  it  quite  distinct.   -W. 

Cypripedium  insigne.— The  foivers  of  many 
Orchids  keep  fretli  for  a  long  time  when  cut  if  tiiey 
arc  given  fresh  water.  None,  perhai  s,  keep  fresh 
lunger  than  tliosc  of  the  aho\c-namtd.  1  have  had 
them  iu  vases  for  the  past  three  werks,  and,  by 
ehaiigiii?  the  water,  they  are  still  fre  li.  Arranged 
loose. y  in  a  ^ase  with  a  ftw  spiigs  or  Jasminuni 
graiidiijorum  or  a  few  I'ern  fronds  they  are  very 
attractive.— W.  O.,  Fufn. 

Cypripedium  insigne Lutwrjtcheanum. — 

This,  which  has  just  flowered  with  Mr.  Lutwytche,  i  f 
Eden  Park,  Beckenham,  belongs  to  the  Sauderas 
section.     In  shape  the  flowers  reeemblc  those  of  the  . 

nld  C.  i.  Chant  ni,   but  wi.h  oidy  faint  traces  of  the  I 

large  spots  in  the  dorsal  eepal.      It  cm.cs  near  the  ^ 

bi'antilul  C.  i.  Ernestianum,  although  the  giound  colour 
is  not '  f  such  a  clear  apple  green,  and  the  sp  ts  arc 
decidedly  more  pronounced.  —  \V. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyae  armeniferum.— 

The  typical  species  is  undoubtidiy  o.ie  of  ih;  irett;e.^t 
of  tliis  dwarf-gr.  wing  group  of  t\pri|,ediun.s,  but  the 
vaiiety  here  referred  to  and  which  1  lecently  saw  in 
liluom  is  very  distinct,  the  flowers  I'cing  pure  whi  o, 
without  the  spots  usually  seen  in  the  typical  foim. 
Since  this  section  has  been  taken  in  hand  so  largelv  Ijy 
the  hybridisers  we  have  had  many  charmi  gadeliiions 
to  the  list,  but  noi:e  more  chase  thau  this. — \V. 

Odontcglossum  macrt  tpilum.— .V  magnifi- 
cent  spike  or  tliis  rare  and  beautiful  ( JJon'oglot  was 
bhown  at  the  Drill  Ha'l  last  Tuesday  by  M.  Jules  Hye, 
of  Ghent.  The  sepals  and  petals  irj  "white,  Uotclied 
with  ciunamon-red,  as  is  also  the  I'p.  It  is  a  nati\e  o; 
tl  e  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  was  suppose  1  hy 
the  la'e  Professor  Keii  henbach  to  be  a  natuial  hyliriJ. 
It  received  a  first-class  certiflcate  i&\i  vears  ago  wlicr 
eshib'.tei  ty  Jlessrs.  Williin^^  of  Holloway. 

Epidendrum  ocehleatum.-  I  rjeenllynot  (ed 
a  line  plant  of  this  old  species  carrying  several  sj  ilcs 
of  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  areboiue  several  together 
at  the  top  of  an  erect  pedtui'  le,  have  light  green  sepals 
and  petals  and  a  curious  shell-like  shaped  lip,  ve  y  d  i  k 
in  the  centre  and  with  a  deep  blackih-inarooii  bh  tch 
on  each  side.  'Ibis  species  is  a  na  ive  of  the  W- st 
Indies,  Central  America  and  Venezuela,  and  first 
flowered  in  this  count rv  over  lUO  years  ago  at  the  Eoyal 
Gardens,  Kew.-W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Arnoldias.— This  is  one  of  tie 
finest  additions  to  this  genus,  the  flowers  being  of  the 
purest  white,  the  sepals  and  petals  densely  spotted 
and  with  a  beautiful  shade  of  rosy  carmine  on  tiie 
front  of  the  wh'te  lip.  It  is  a  hybrid  b;twe^n  C. 
bellatulum  and  C.  superciliare,  and  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents.  Tlie  fo.iage  of  this  plant 
more  resembles  that  of  C.  hellatulam,  and  the  flowe  s, 
which  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape,  but  larger 
than  in  that  species,  are  borne  on  longer  stems,  this 
being  a  great  advantage, — G. 

Eendrobium  aureum. — Dendredjium  iureum, 
better  known  iu  gaidens  as  D.  heterocarpum,  is  a 
pretty  autumn  and  wiater-Uowering  kind.  It  c  m- 
mences  to  bloom  as  early  as  October  and  may  be  fee  i 
through  the  winter  until  the  beginning  i  f  JIaich.  Thu 
flowers,  produced  af:er  the  leaves  have  fallen,  are 
usually  in  pairs  atd  threes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  cream  colour,  the  lip  deflesed,  hurt'-yellow  ai  d 
streaked  with  reddish  purple,  witli  a  \e'vcty  blotch  i,i 
the  centre.  It  is  a  very  desirable  species  at  d  a  n-ative 
of  India.     The  flowcis  are  also  sweetly  scented. —  W. 

Serrastylis  modesta. — This  very  intere.'ling 
novelty  was  esliibitcd  by  Major  Joicey  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  Tuesday.  Itis  the  typical  species  of  quite  a 
new  genus  and  is  very  rarely  seen.  The  blooms  are 
produced  on  a  many  flowered  drooping  r.iceme  .•'ud  are 
both  pretty  and  interesting,  especially  in  the  foimatiou 
of  the  coluHiU,  which  is  winged  iu  a  f  eculiar  manner. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  and  about  equil.  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  and  distinctly  margined  with 
whitish-yellow  ;  the  curious  lip  is  wfiite,  spotted  with 
red,  'H! 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Masereelianum. 
— This,  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  tl  c 
beautiful  Leeanum  hybrids,  is  a  cross  between  C. 
insigne  Maulei  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  those  ot  the  varieties  superbum  and 
giganteum,  but  the  dorsal  sepal  is  ot  fine  form  with  a 
Large  white  margin,  and  the  richly  coloured  crimson 
spots  are  larger  auel  more  hi  illiant  than  in  any  of  the 
other  vanities.  A  flower  of  this  variety  comes  from 
\V.  Lane,  but  we  think  it  must  have  been  cut  before  it 
was  properly  developed,  as  it  is  rather  small. 
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POTATO  PRIZETAKER. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Potatoes  having 
coloured  skins  that  however  good  they  may 
be  in  flesh  and  in  Uavour,  yet  they  suffer  from 
a  prejudice  against  colour.  It  has  sometimes 
happened  that  coloured  Potatoes  have  been 
more  than  red  or  purple  externally.  When  the 
colour  thus  enters  into  the  flesh,  and  if  it  does 
it  is  usually  found  in  sections  or  stratas,  such 
tubers  are,  however  beautiful  externally,  yet 
edibly  worthless.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that,  putting  aside  skin  coloration  as  a 
matter  of  the  least  importance,  the  white  or 
creamy  hue  of  Potato  flesh  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  hence  no  other  (jualities 
can  over-weigh  the  objections  to  discoloured 
flesh.  From  thi.s  trouble,  however,  the  flesh  of 
the  handsome  Prizetaker  Kidney  (here  illus- 
trated)  is    quite  free.     The   flesh   has   all  the 


and  inferior  section  of  that  strain  at  disposal. 
The  Belgian  or  salmon  kidney,  thj  American 
Mr.  Bresee,  Early  Rose,  and  a  few  others,  all 
of  very  moderate  quality,  then  held  the  field, 
and  when  Prizetaker  made  its  d6bat  it  soon 
took  a  high  pusifcion  in  its  class.  It  was  later 
followed  by  Reading  Ruby,  rather  flatter  in 
form  and  having  a  richer  coloured  skin,  whilst 
that  of  Prizetaker  is  a  somewhat  pale  red. 
Prizetaker  ranks  amongst  midseason  sorts  and 
is  a  gpod  ci-opper.  I  saw  a  portion  of  a  r.iw  of 
it  lifted  in  Mr.  Fenu's  garden  at  Sulhamp- 
stead  in  the  autumn,  and  there,  in  spite  of  a 
most  encouraging  disease-spreading  season,  the 
crop  was  a  splenciid  one  and  perfectly  free  from 
disease.  The  illustration  represents  this  admir- 
able kidney  in  its  true  character.  It  is  a  real 
kidney,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  old  trariitional 
form.  A.  D. 

Notes  on  Onions. — I  entirely  agree  with 
"  W.  G.  C."  in  his  excellent  and  instructive 
"  Notes  on  Onions"  in  your  issue  of  November  lU 


Potato  Prizetaker.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 


quality  of  that  of  the  Lapstone,  and  resembles 
it  very  much  in  colour,  so  that,  apart  from  its 
skin  colour,  it  is  a  first-class  table  variety. 
Prizetaker  was  one  of  the  seedlings  of  that 
veteran  raiser  Mr.  Fenn,  and  came  from  the 
same  cross  as  did  one  more  famous,  the  beauti- 
ful round  Reading  Russet.  This  Potato  was 
by  its  raiser  originally  named  Sulhampstead 
Kidney,  in  honour  of  the  place  of  its  birth,  but 
the  designation  of  Prizetaker,  by  which  it  was 
put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  was  more  euphonious,  and,  having 
regard  to  its  undoubted  beauty  and  excel- 
lence amongst  red  kidneys,  more  appropriate. 
The  variety  had  for  its  parents  amongst 
others  the  American  Willard,  the  English 
blood  being  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Fenn's 
earlier  white  seedlings.  Hence  we  find  the 
pale  red  -  skinned  WUlard  giving  to  both 
those  good  seedlings  PrizetaKer  and  Read- 
ing Russet  external  colour,  whilst  the  white 
parent  gave  the  delicious  flesh  which  charac- 
terises both.  Prizetaker  as  a  red  kidney  for 
exhibition  came  into  commerce  at  an  opportune 
moment,  for  exhibitors   then   found  a  limited 


(pages  408  and  409)  as  regards  the  well-tried  keep- 
ing varieties  he  so  strongly  recommends  therein, 
but  when  he  advocates  frostproof  structures  for 
storing  them  he  takes  me  (and  probably  many 
more  of  your  readers)  by  surpri.se.  Accu.otomed  as 
I  have  been  to  practice  quite  the  reverse,  and  that 
with  tolerable  siiccefs.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
covering  and  coddling  Onions  to  protect  from 
frost  are  es.sential  for  their  proper  preservation. 
My  invariable  practice  is,  having  thoroughly  har- 
vested the  crop,  to  tie  them  up  in  bunches,  select 
a  dry,  airy  shed  and  hang  them  on  nails  driven  into 
the  rafters,  and  the  insignificant  losses  entailed 
by  this  way  of  storing  do  not  justify  me  in  chang- 
ing the  method,  "  W.  G.  C.'s"  advice  notwith- 
standing. Under  the  sy.stem  he  advocate?,  should 
his  Onions  keep  equally  as  well  as  mine,  it  entails 
far  more  labour  and  material  and  also  occupies 
much  valuable  room,  which,  as  he  admits,  is 
seldom  available  to  the  extent  one  would  wish. — 
J.  R. 

Forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. — Both  the 
above  grew  late  this  year,  hence  the  crowns  are 
none  too  ripe  and  jirepared  for  the  strain  of  for- 
cing. This  being  so,  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
accelerating  maturity  by  thrusting-  a  spade  down 
by  the  side  of  the  crowns  and  severing  all  tap  roots 


in  the  case  of  Seakale,  and  of  completelj'  raising 
Rhubarb  stools  out  of  the  ground,  is  a  good  one. 
Frost  of  moderate  severity  will  not  injure  the 
crowns  ;  indeed,  nothing  is  better  than  exposure 
to  this  agent  for  roots  that  are  to  be  forced  early. 
Out  of  the  many  so-called  forcitig  kinds  of  Rhu- 
barb I  find  none  yet  equal  to  the  true  old  Prince 
Albert. — J.  Ckawford. 

Cucumber  Syon  House.— For  the  winter 
months  this  is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties  grown. 
For  summer  use  it  is  not  so  much  appreciated.  I 
have  for  years  tried  most  varieties  as  they  come  out, 
especially  those  recommended  for  winter  use,  but  I 
have  found  none  superior  to  Syon  House  for  produc- 
ing in  quantity  fruit  from  now  to  February.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  true  stock,  as  I  have  seen  so- 
called  fruits  of  Syon  House  differing  very  much 
from  those  of  the  form  originally  sent  out.  Some 
of  the  forms  are  anything  but  good  for  winter, 
being  thick-ended  and  of  inferior  quality.— B.  M. 

Broccoli  at  Christma?.— Very  few  attempt 
to  have  this  vegetable  in  quantity  at  the  festive 
season,  but  this  year  there  should  be  no  great 
scarcity  at  that  date,  as  there  will  be  no  difliculty 
in  keeping  medium-sized  or  small 
heads  till  the  end  of  the  year  by 
lifting  or  housing  in  any  cool  place 
free  of  frost.  For  winter  use  I  do 
not  consider  there  is  any  variety 
equal  to  the  Autumn  Protecting. 
At  this  date  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
small  heads  in  the  open,  but  with 
care  in  lifting  there  is  sufficient 
vigour  in  the  plants  to  continue 
growth  and  keep  the  flower  or  head 
ni  a  fresh  condition  till  required  for 
use.— G.  W. 

Winter  Onions.  —  The  chief 
cause  of  death  amongst  the  Tripoli 
section  of  Onions  during  the  winter 
is  looseness  at  the  base.  Of  course 
frost  is  usually  blamed  for  blanks  in 
Onion  beds,  but  if  the  individual 
plants  can  be  kept  upright  and 
firm  at  the  base  they  will  stand 
almost  any  degree  of  frost.  I 
always  notice  that  after  a  windy 
autumn  Tripoli  Onions  winter  in- 
differently, unless  care  is  taken  to 
go  over  the  beds  and  to  raise  the 
plants,  making  them  firm  with  the 
feet.  When  once  they  are  blown 
over  and  the  topmost  rootlets  ex- 
posed frost  soon  finishes  them.  I 
have  sometimes  after  firmly  mulched 
well  up  over  the  bulbs  with  leaf 
mould.— C.  C.  H. 

Cabbage  and  Lettuce  plants. 
— The  present  mild  weather  is  pro- 
moting a  very  succulent  growth 
amongst  all  vegetables,  and  should  severe  frost 
occur,  the  probability  is  that  many  blanks  in 
beds  of  spring  Cabbages,  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower 
where  these  are  pricked  out  under  walls  will 
follow.  In  view  of  this  it  will  be  well  where  room 
can  be  spared  to  prick  out  an  extra  number  of  all 
these  into  frames,  that  blanks  may  be  made  up 
and,  if  needful,  fresh  beds  planted  early  in  spring. 
If  they  are  not  all  wanted,  so  much  the  better. 
Severe  frost  coming  suddenly  upon  vigorous  young 
Cabbage  plants  not  only  often  destroys  many,  but 
causes  those  which  survive  to  run  to  seed  later  on 
instead  of  hearting  in.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
having  not  only  plenty  of  reserve  plants,  but  also 
of  growing  several  varieties. — J.  C. 

Paragon  Brussels  Sprouts. — Green  vege- 
tables of  most  kinds  are  so  plentiful  just  nowthat 
those  who  have  good  breadths  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
will  be  able  to  reserve  them  for  later  use.  I  have 
a  great  liking  for  a  dwarf  or  medium  variety,  .and 
the  above  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  grown.  Few 
vegetables  differ  more  in  flavour  than  Brus.sels 
Sprouts.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  soil, 
but  the  best  test  as  to  flavour  is  when  several 
kinds  are  grown  together.  A  trial  of  these  will 
soon  show  their  qualities  as  regards  flavour.  The 
dwarf  types,  with  close,  hard,  hullet-like  sprouts, 
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possess  a  mellow  flavour  deficient  in  the  coarse 
varieties.  There  are  other  points  worth  attention 
in  these  tlwarf-frrowing  kinds,  as  the  growth  is 
better  protected  hy  the  foliage.  I  have  had  Para- 
gon p;ood  in  April  by  planting  a  late  lot.  lifting 
early  in  March  and  laying  in  under  a  north  wall. 
This  retards  growth  for  a  time,  and  small  sprouts 
are  much  valued  then. — (i.  W. 


CAULIFLOWERS   AND   EARLY  BROCCOLL 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Wythes  recommend  the 
common  Bracken  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  protections  for  these.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  Bracken 
and  Bracken.  Mr.  Wythes  recommends  dry 
Bracken,  noting  its  lightness,  and  adds  that  when 
dried  it  lasts  a  long  time.  Bracken  when  left  on 
the  plants  till  dead  ripe  is  too  brittle  to  last  long ; 
even  an  ordinary  wind  will  break  it  to  pieces. 
But  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  carefully  dried,  and  kept 
dry,  it  will  do  a  long  season's  work  of  protecting 
Cauliflowers,  Roses,  fruit  tree  blossoms  more 
efficiently  than  much  heavier  and  more  ponderous 
materials.  For  years  I  found  this  dried  Bracken 
and  Asparagus  tops  treated  in  the  same  way 
the  best  protectors  of  Broccoli  and  other  things. 
Late  Cauliflowers  and  early  Broccoli  may  also  be 
saved  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  tying  the  leaves 
together  over  their  flowers.  This  should  be  done 
over  rather  than  on  to  the  heads,  and  will  gene- 
rally protect  the  crowns  safely  up  to  ll)°  Fahr. 
I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Wythes  also  recommends 
lifting  and  laying  in  Broccoli  as  a  means 
of  protecting  it  from  winter  severities.  The 
heeling  in  or  laying  down  of  Broccoli  makes 
it  hardier  in  several  ways.  It  reduces  the 
volume  of  crude  sap  to  nil  ;  it  secures  the  help 
of  the  overlapping  leaves  to  keep  the  flower-buds 
warm ;  it  checks  the  energy  of  radiation  by 
changing  its  lines  from  a  vertical  to  a  semi-hori- 
zontal direction.  Very  much  of  the  safety  or 
otherwise,  however,  of  heeling  over  Broccoli  de- 
l)ends  on  the  direction  chosen  for  the  heads.  To 
the  north  is  the  worst  possible,  to  the  south  the 
safest.  And  for  this  simple  reason  :  lay  the  heads 
■of  living  Broccoli  to  the  north,  and  their  first  .ind 
persistent  effort  is  to  turn  until  they  get  into  line 
with  the  sun.  Lay  the  heads  to  the  south  or  west, 
and  the  Broccoli  finds  light  enough  to  satisfy  the 
semi-paralysed  and  prostrate  condition.  As  the 
latter  condition,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  protection  of  Broccoli,  it 
follows  that  the  more  closely  the  heads  hug  the 
earth  the  safer  are  the  flowers.  D.  T.  F. 


Windsor  Castle  Potato.  — We  were  much 
interested  in  the  article  and  engraving  of  Wind- 
sor Castle  Potato  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
of  November  10.  We  fully  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  there  said  in  favour  of  this  Potato  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  that  has  been  sent  out. 
We  have  paid  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  the 
introduction  of  heavy-cropping,  disease-resisting 
Potatoes,  and  we  claim  Windsor  Castle  to  be  the 
best  Potato  that  has  been  raised  by  us  since  we 
introduced  the  celebrated  Magnum  Bonum  in 
1876.— Sutton  &  Sons,  Renilinti. 

Flavour  in  Brussels  Sprouts. — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  general  experience  or  the 
reverse,  but  in  this  district  many  of  the  leading 
sorts  of  the  above  have  a  decidedly  strong  flavour. 
Various  methods  of  cooking  have  been  suggested 
and  tried,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The  larger 
and  handsomer  the  sprout,  the  stronger  the 
•flavour  when  cooked.  On  the  other  hand,  sorts 
that  produce  sprouts  of  medium  size  are  usually 
firmer  and  decidedly  sweeter.  Size,  of  course,  in 
these  things  on  the  exhibition  table  carries  weight, 
and  if  solid  withal,  they  invariably  win  the  day. 
Yet,  after  all,  flavour  is  the  most  important  item, 
and  in  private  gardens  at  least  this  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Some  of  the  kinds  that  are 
especially  strong  flavoured  hero  are  the  Wroxton 
and  Scrymgeour's  Giant,  while  Covent  Garden 
Perfection   is   usually  sweeter.     I  mny  state  the 


soil  is  light,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  these 
kinds  behave  f-imilarly  on  clay  soils.  For  my  own 
consumption  I  would  not  give  room  to  thoi?c  first 
named,  and  the  first  in  particular.  What  is  the 
experience  of  gardeners  on  light  soils  generally 
respecting  the  above? — E.  J.,  Hamjiton. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  GardeNc 


FINELY  FLAVOURED  FRUIT. 

Alt,  things  considered,  the  flavour  in  hardy 
fruit  on  the  whole  has  been  surprisingly  good 
this  season,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  quality 
sutlers  more  from  want  of  moisture  at  tlie  tree 
roots  than  it  does  from  the  absence,  comi^ara- 
tively  speaking,  of  sunshine.  There  are  some 
varieties  of  most  kinds  of  fruit,  however,  that 
are  never  really  good  for  dessert,  but  it  is  only 
of  a  very  few  that  it  can  be  said  tiiey  are  always 
superior.  In  some  localities  Apricots  failed  to 
ripen  well,  large  numbers  of  fruit  decaying 
before  they  had  attained  a  serviceable  state. 
Where  the  fruit  did  ripeu  and  the  crops  were 
not  too  heavy,  much  of  it  was  very  luscious  and 
richly  flavoured,  though  it  need  hardly  be  added 
none  came  up  to  the  old  Moorpark.  Short-lived 
as  may  be  the  trees  of  the  latter,  I  would  yet 
continue  to  grow  the  variety,  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant succession  of  young  trees.  Oullin's  Early 
Peach  is  perhaps  the  best  early  Apricot,  and 
the  tree  pcssesses  a  good  constitution.  Hems- 
kirk  ripens  a  fortnight  later,  and  this  fine  va- 
riety is  also  of  excellent  quality,  while  in  St. 
Ambroise  we  have  a  good  late  companion. 
Absence  of  sunshine  certainly  left  its  mark  on 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  former  ripened 
in  the  open  are  never  so  richly  and  sweetly 
flavoured  as  those  ripened  under  glass,  but  there 
are  a  few  sorts  that  usually  succeed  well  in  the 
open.  The  first  to  ripen.  Early  Alexander  and 
Waterloo,  are  not  often  first-rate,  but  Hale's 
Early,  which  forms  a  good  succession,  is  passable. 
Neither  is  equal  in  flavour  to  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Alfred  and  Rivers'  Early  York,  but  then 
none  of  these  attain  the  size  that  is  expected  of 
Peaches  now -a- days.  Crimson  Galande,  a 
second  early  variety  and  a  tine  showy  Peach,  is 
of  better  flavour  than  generally  admitted,  and 
where  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  can  be  kept  growing  healthily,  the  fruit 
invariably  pleases.  Stirling  Castle  is  also  a 
richly  flavoured,  luscious  Peach,  while  Belle- 
garde  rarely  fails,  the  quality  also  being  good. 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Barrington,  two  late  va- 
rieties that  are  good  during  some  seasons,  were 
much  too  sour  this  autumn,  and  Sea  Eagle  was 
not  much  better.  I  have  not  tasted  a  really 
good  Nectarine  from  open  walls  this  season, 
but  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  Lord  Na- 
pier, Hardwick,  Humboldt,  and  Pine-apple 
ripen  satisfactorily.  Cherries  produced  very 
heavy  crops  on  wall  trees,  but  these  again  were 
neither  so  fine  nor  so  richly  flavoured  as  desir- 
able. Some  of  the  best,  and  which  are  usually 
first-rate,  are  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  Early 
Rivers,  May  Duke,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Florence,  the  last  being  grown  more  because  of 
the  great  size  and  late  ripening  of  fruit  than  for 
its  flavour.  Plums  were  a  heavy  crop  in  many 
places,  and  complaints  were  heard  from  various 
districts  of  the  fruit  ripening  badly,  large  quan- 
tities cracking  and  decaying.  I  can  yet  say  that 
it  is  not  often  so  many  richly  flavoured  Plums 
are  forthcoming.  Denniston's  Superb  fully 
maintained  its  reputation  as  being  one  of  the 
best  early  Plums.  Another  Gage,  Early  Trans- 
parent, forms  an  admirable  succession.  Very 
fine  and  very  richly  flavoured  were  Oulliu's 
Golden  and  the  old  Green  Gage,  and  Jefferson's 


was  very  prettily  coloured  and  sui)erior  in  every 
way.  Coc's  Golden  Drop  is  the  best  late  Plum. 
Kirke's  Blue  is  the  only  dark  coloured  variety 
that  proved  first-rate.  The  Czar,  Sultan,  and 
Monarch  being  very  plentiful,  large,  and  good 
for  cooking  only. 

Pears,  in  addition  to  V)eing  very  abundant, 
have  also  been  of  better  (piality  than  is  often 
the  case — at  least,  such  is  my  impression.  The 
old  .Jargonelle  could  not  well  be  more  luscious  or 
richly  flavoured,  and  the  second  early  Clapp's  Fa- 
vourite was  by  no  means  bad,  though  certainly 
not  high  class.  It  is  a  Pear  for  the  million,  while 
in  Beurre  GifFard  we  have  another  passable 
heavy-cropping  early  variety.  The  ever  popular 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  may  eventually  be 
superseded  by  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  a  variety  con- 
sidered more  reliable,  and  the  fruit,  extra  fine, 
is  of  somewhat  better  quality.  In  Marguerite 
Marrillat  we  have  a  really  most  superior  Sep- 
tember Pear.  The  fruits  are  large,  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  decidedly  good  in  point  of 
quality,  being  remarkably  free  of  aciility  even 
when  grown  in  the  open.  Comte  de  Chambord, 
another  September  variety,  is  somewhat  small, 
but  in  point  of  quality  quite  superior.  Those 
who  prefer  sensational  fruit  will  have  to  find 
room  for  Beurre  Mortillet,  a  variety  of  recent 
introduction,  and  with  the  quality  of  which  I  am 
unacquainted.  Fondante  d'Automne  is  quite 
an  old  favourite,  and  this  season  the  fruit, 
though  rather  undersized,  was  sweeter  and 
juicier  than  usual.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  all 
positions.  Comte  de  Lamy,  which  keeps  better 
than  the  last  named,  rivals  it  in  juiciness  and 
sweetness.  Belle  Julie  is  an  enormous  crop- 
per and  the  fruit  rather  small,  yet  the  quality 
is  good.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  suc- 
ceeds admirably  either  as  an  upright  cordon  or 
columnar  tree.  Baronne  de  Mello,  a  small 
russet-covered  variety,  ia  good  to  eat,  and  it  can 
be  depended  upon  to  crop  heavily.  In  Confer- 
ence, one  of  the  few  English  raised  Pears,  we  have 
yet  another  good  October  Pear.  It  has  done 
well  in  various  gardens  this  year.  The  fruit  is 
long,  thin,  and  the  quality  good.  Too  many  of 
our  best  Pears  ripen  in  October,  and  there  is 
yet  one  more  to  mention— Dr.  Hardy.  In  the 
Maidstone  nurseries  I  recently  saw  this  in 
grand  condition.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sure  bearer, 
the  fruit  large,  and  the  quality  superior. 
Nor  must  such  high-class  varieties  as  Beurr6 
Brown  and  Beurr§  Hardy  be  left  out  of  the 
list,  Beurrfi  Superfin  being  another  richly  fla- 
voured, buttery  variety  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  well.  The  list  of  November  Pears  is 
also  welcome.  Every  Pear  grower  has  a  good 
word  to  say  of  Marie  Louise  and  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  the  latter  being  second  to  notie 
cither  in  point  of  habit  of  tree,  productiveness 
(if  on  the  Quince  stock),  size  and  quality  of 
fruit.  Marie  Louise  does  not  possess  such  a 
good  constitution  and  the  fruit  sometimes 
too  nearly  approaches  Pitmaston  Duchess  as 
regards  acidity.  Beurre  Baltet  pere  has  a 
good  future  before  it.  The  fruits  are  large, 
melting  and  richly  flavoured.  Beurre  Jean  Van 
Geert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small,  but  the 
ijuality  is  good  and  the  variety  well  worthy 
of  a  trial.  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  is  a  much  older 
favotirite  and  still  one  of  the  best.  The  trees 
thrive  well  in  most  positions,  and  the  fruit, 
freely  produced,  is  large,  handsome,  melting 
and  richly  flavoured.  Beurre  de  Jonghe  pro- 
duced enormous  crops  this  season  and  the  fruit 
will  be  at  its  best  when  Pears  are  usually  none 
too  plentiful,  viz. ,  towards  midwinter.  Duchesse 
de  Bordeaux  has  well  sustained  the  good  charac- 
ter received  with  it,  and  is  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  very  meagre  list  of  late  Pears.  It 
is  a  heavy  cropper  ;  the  fruit  is  medium-sized, 
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covered  with  bright-coloured  russet  and  the 
quality  first-rate.  Fondaiite  de  Thirriott  ought 
tirst  to  have  been  mentioned,  as  this  ripens 
during  November  and  December.  It  is  a  great 
bearer ;  the  fruits  are  large  and  the  quality  good. 
Apples  have  been  and  are  comparatively 
scarce.  Beauty  of  Bath  again  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best"early  variety,  and  the 
old  Red  Quarrendeu  never  was  finer,  crisper, 
juicier  or  lietter  flavoured  than  we  had  it  tliis 
season.  Lady  Sudeley  is  a  great  improvement 
on  Worcester  Pearmain  as  regards  flavour,  and  is 
even  more  attractive  in  appearance,  being  also 
a  good  cropper.  The  crop  of  Graveustein  was 
far  too  light,  as  this  distinct  and  handsome 
variety  is  of  exceptionally  good  quality  the 
short  time  it  is  in  season.  Margil,  which  ripens 
in  October,  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  Ribston 
Pippiu,  but  the  latter  produced  much  the 
heaviest  crops  this  season,  and,  it  scarcely  need 
be  added,  is  first  class  as  regards  flavour.  That 
grand  Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  very  scarce, 
and  another  highly-flavoured  successional  va- 
riety, Jlannington's  Pearmain,  was  also  a  thin 
crop.  Mal))iott's  Pearmain  again  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Cockle  Pippin,  though  small,  is 
yet  one  of  the  best  as  regards  flavour.  Round- 
way  Magnum  Bonum,  which  is  in  season  from 
November  to  March,  is  especially  good.  Brown- 
lee's  and  Egremont  Russets  are  two  first-class 
late  dessert  sorts,  and  in  point  of  quality  there 
are  few  varieties  to  .surpass  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil. D'Arcy  Spice  or  Spring  Ribston  should 
also  be  gi-own  wliere  good  late  dessert  Apples 
axe  appreciated.  Fruit  Grower. 


The  common  Medlar. — Can  any  reader  of 
The  G.xrdex  inform  me  where  this  plant  is  wild 
or  where  seedling  plants  may  be  obtained,  as  I  am 
very  desirous  of  seeing  what  the  habit  and  fruit 
of  the  naturallj-  grown  bushes  are '!  I  was  told 
abroad  that  in  flavour  the  wild  fruit  was  bad,  and 
I  have  other  reasons  for  seeking  to  study  the 
plant  as  Nature  gave  it  to  us. — A.  H.  H. 

Bismarck  Apple. — Probably  no  Apple  of 
recent  introduction  has  found  so  much  favour 
as  the  above.  Here  it  has  done  remarkably 
well  ever  since  it  was  first  introduced,  and  J 
think  highly  of  it,  but  I  heard  at  several  shows 
that  the  trees  canker  badly.  At  the  Hereford 
fruit  show  held  in  the  middle  of  November, 
several  fruit  growers  that  I  met  there  spoke  in 
unfavourable  terms  about  it.  As  so  many  are 
planting  this  varietj-  largely,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  it  is  behaving  in  districts  far 
apart.  If  it  is  behaving  generally  as  stated,  it 
would  save  serious  loss  to  many  intending  planters 
to  have  such  a  fact  brought  to  their  notice,  and 
if  otherwise  its  character  should  be  cleared. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Fruit  packing.  —  After  all  that  can  be  said,  I 
cannot  see  how  the  Peach  boxes  as  sent  out  to 
customers  by  the  Covent  Garden  fruit  salesmen  I 
are  to  be  improved  upon.  The  size  of  these  is  ! 
18  inches  by  12  inches  by  3i  inches.  These  will 
hold  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  fruits  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  The  boxes  are  light,  with  mov- 1 
able  lids,  and  when  packed  four  boxes  may  be 
laced  together.  I  have  had  five  in  one  package. 
Each  lid  is  firmly  tied  on,  not  nailed.  For  pack- 
ing I  have  used  both  soft  tissue  paper  shavings 
and  fine  wood  wool.  The  latter  I  have  used  this 
season  on  account  of  the  ditiiculty  in  procuring 
suitable  paper  shavings.  Each  fruit  is  screwed 
up  in  a  square  of  ti.^sue  paper,  and  then  all  are 
well  bedded  in  the  box.  The  salesman  can  soon 
unscrew  the  paper  to  look  at  the  fruit,  and  take  ' 
it  out  if  necessary,  as  all  packages  are  examined. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  fruits  are  to  be  made  more 
attractive  as  "  S.  W.  F."  (p.  449)  suggests.  I 
prefer  the  white  tissue  paper  for  screwing  the 
fruit  up  in,  although  perhaps  pink  paper  would 
make  it  more  attractive  to  the  public  if  sold  in  the 
box,   but    not   to   the    salesmen.     These   receise 


large  orders,  and  if  the  fruit  is  good,  they  know 
where  to  place  it  so  as  to  reali.se  the  best  price. 
If  you  send  good  sound  fruit  and  pack  it  well, 
you  are  sure  of  good  returns.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
display  the  fruit  when  opened  at  these  fruit-pack- 
ing competitions,  this  could  be  easily  done  by  un- 
screwing the  paper  round  each  fruit  as  it  lies  in 
the  box  after  the  top  packing  mateiial  is  re- 
moved.— Y.  A.  H. 

Pear  Emile  d'Heyst. — This  variety  this 
season  has  been  of  good  fla\'our,  and  there  can 
be  no  complaint  as  regards  size  where  the  fruits 
were  thinned  and  due  attention  paid  to  mulching 
and  feeding.  In  some  years  I  have  had  this 
variety  good  early  in  December  from  trees  grown 
on  a  north  wall,  but  this  year  all  the  fruit,  from 
whatever  position,  is  now  ripe.  This  Pear  is  melt- 
ing and  very  hand.some,  colour  greenish-yellow, 
flushed  with  red.  The  tree  thrives  grandly  on  the 
Quince.  As  a  cordon,  bush,  pyramid  or  standard 
it  crops  regularly  and  freely.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  really  good  Pears  I  find  do  well  on  a  northern 
aspect.  Where  quantity  is  required  this  variety 
should  be  planted. — W.  S. 


A  BERGAMOT  PEAR. 
The  Pears  shown  in  the  engraving  grew  on  a 
large  standard  tree  planted  in  my  garden  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.   It  had  three  different  kinds 


Fruitirifj  iranch  of  a  Bcrgamot  Pear.  Engraved 
for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Hemphill,  M.D.,  OakvUle,  Clonmel. 


of  Pears  grafted  (m  it.  The  brancli  I  sent  the 
photcigraph  of  was  the  most  remarkable  for  quan- 
tity of  fruit  on  one  stalk.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
variety,  the  exact  name  I  do  not  know — a 
Bergamot.  No  matter  what  the  season,  it 
fruits  abundantly  every  year. 

Oakrllle,  Clonmel.  W.  D.  Hemphill. 


Temperature  for  Oranges. — Whilst  fully 
agreeing  with  "  W.  G.  C."(p.  449)  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  good  English-grown  Orange  for  dessert,  I  can- 
not follow  him  in  his  method  of  producing  such, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned. 
An  Orange  to  be  plump,  full  of  juice  almost  to 
bursting  point,  with  a  sweet  and  luscious  flavour, 
cannot  be  produced,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  fruit's  existence  even  if  sub- 
jected to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  whilst 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  At  such  times  a  high  tem- 
perature is  needed  to  develop  the  fruit  and  form 
the  pulp.     The  best  cultivator  of  English-grown 


Oranges  for  dessert  that  I  ever  met  with  was  Mr. 
Douglas  when  at  Loxford  Hall.  Mr  Douglas 
gave  the  trees  abundance  of  heat  right  throughout 
the  various  stages  of  growth.  Those  trees  which 
fruited  in  the  autumn  were  subjected  to  a  some- 
what lower  temperature  during  the  winter— about 
50°— so  as  to  give  them  a  rest,  but  the  heat  and 
moisture  in  the  early  days  of  spring  were  increased. 
The  trees  of  St.  Michael's,  which  ripened  up  their 
fruits  about  the  end  of  March,  were  kept  in  a 
minimum  temperature  throughout  the  winter  of 
60°  to  G.5°,  with  a  [iroportionate  rise  by  day. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  the  temperature 
was  similar  to  that  ret|uired  for  late  drapes. — 
A.  Yoi'Ni:,  Ahhiiiiy  Hall,  StourjMrt. 

Late  Gooseberries. — The  note  on  the  old  Red 
Warrington  at  p.  421  reminds  me  of  a  wall  some 
500  feet  long  facing  north  and  planted  entirely 
with  the  above  variety.  I  fully  agree  with  "J.  C." 
as  to  its  late  keeping  properties,  as  I  have  had 
fruits  even  later  than  the  time  named  by  him. 
Such  walls  are  easily  managed,  as  once  the  cordon 
growths  which  spring  from  the  base  have  reached 
the  desired  height  the  after  management  is  very 
simple,  merely  keeping  the  growths  well  cut  back 
to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  trees,  netting  and 
feeding.  Feeding  is  an  important  detail  and  at 
times  overlooked.  A  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
now  and  another  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  swelling 
is  of  great  value  ;  the  latter  mulch  assists  in 
maintaining  a  healthy  summer  growth,  increases 
the  size  of  fruit,  and  helps  the  formation  of  good 
wood  for  another  year. — W.  M. 

Apple  American  Mother. — This  variety  is 
recommended  by  "  G.  C'  at  p.  421  for  its  good 
qualities.  For  flavour  I  can  thoroughly'  recom- 
mend it  for  almost  any  soil.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  its  appearance  at  the  great  Apple  congress 
at  Chiswick  in  1S83,  and  planted  trees  in  various 
positions.  The  soil  in  most  cases  was  a  heavy 
loam  and  the  trees  did  grandly.  This  was  in  the 
north,  and  from  the  accounts  furnished  to  me 
since,  I  hear  the  variety  bears  freely-  and  is  much 
valued  for  dessert.  Last  year  I  saw  a  nursery 
quarter  of  very  heavy  land  jjlanted  with  this 
variety,  and  the  (juality  of  the  fruit  was  grand, 
the  small  trees  being  laden  with  fruit.  I  was  in- 
formed that  larger  trees  rarely  failed  to  crop  in 
the  same  locality.  Those  who  study  flavour  in 
fruit  would  do  well  to  add  this  variety  to  their 
collections,  and,  provided  there  is  free  drainage,  I 
think  the  trees  will  not  fail  to  crop  if  the  roots 
are  kept  near  the  surface  and  fed  during  the 
summer  months.  The  best  results  I  have  had  are 
from  trees  on  the  Paradise.  I  have  it  in  buth 
form  in  an  open  position. — W.  S. 

Gross  growth  in  Peaches. — At  this  season 
few  trees  can  be  lifted  so  readily  and  suffer  so 
little  as  Peaches,  as  if  the  work  is  carefully  done 
there  need  be  no  loss  of  fruit  the  following  .season. 

1  admit  the  fruit  may  be  smaller,  but  the  wood 
made  is  fruiting  wood,  not  gross  and  liable  to 
canker.  I  have  during  the  past  summer  taken 
between  two  and  three  dozen  fruits  from  three- 
year-old  trees  carefully  lifted  early  in  October, 
1893.  When  trees  make  a  gross  growth  it  is 
wise  to  remedy  the  evil  at  this  date.  Doubtless 
when  lifting,  a  strong  root  or  two  will  be  found. 
These  should  be  shortened  back  to  a  fibrous 
growth,  the  small  roots  being  evenly  spread  out, 
kept  near  the  surface,  and  made  as  firm  as  pos- 
sible.    It  is  best  to  drain  heavy  clay  land  some 

2  feet  or  more  from  the  surface  with  brick  rubble, 
and  to  make  the  soil  firm  before  planting.  Do 
not  use  manure  when  planting.  Old  mortar 
rubble  and  burnt  garden  refuse  are  the  best  for 
heavy  soils,  and  good  loam  of  a  heavy  nature  for 
light  soils  should  be  added  after  planting.  In  all 
cases  give  the  surface  a  mulch  of  short  litter  to 
preserve  the  surface  roots  from  injury. — W.  M. 

Pears  in  a  small  garden. — Eight  years  ago 
I  commenced  planting  a  small  garden  with  Pear 
and  Apple  trees,  either  cordons  or  pyramids.  All 
the  Pears  were  on  the  Quince,  and  I  now  have  as 
.satisfactory  a  succession  of  really  good  Pears  as 
could  be  well  desired.  I  began  the  season  with 
Mme.   Treyve,  which   I  find,  on   the  stony   marl 
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which  constitutes  the  sub=oil  of  my  garden,  has 
<lone  exceedingly  well.  When  this  is  consumed, 
Louiss  Bonne  of  Jersey  follows  with  a  most  abun- 
<lant  crop.  Beurr^  Superlin  came  into  good  bear- 
ing the  first  time  this  year.  This  was  followed  by 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  which  I  think  is  the  best  of 
all  Pears.  It  has  proved  with  me  an  abundant 
cropper,  both  on  north  and  west  walls  and  in  the 
open.  Nouvelle  Fulvie  follows,  but  it  is  not  of  first- 
rate  excellence  at  Finchley,  and  Mr.  Blackraore 
also  says  it  is  not  good  at  Teddington.  The  cor- 
dons of  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  have  come  into  full 
hearing  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  I  have  a 
good  crop,  but  as  it  is  a  late  Pear  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  quality.  My  succession  concludes  with 
Josephine  de  Malines.  Glou  Morceau  I  have  not 
found  do  well  on  my  soil.  These  are  all  my 
stock,  if  I  except  a  Jargonelle,  which,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  put  in  a  dark  corner  between  the 
north  and  west  wall.  This  bore  fairly  well  one 
year,  but  has  not  flowered  since.  I  think  the 
above  list  may  not  be  without  interest  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  only  a  small  suburban 
garden,  because  I  have  found  it  supply  me  with 
really  first-class  Pears  for  more  than  six  months 
in  the  year.  If  I  were  to  say  which  I  found  most 
successful  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  Mme. 
Treyve  for  early  bearing,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  far  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation than  it  usually  receives  in  this  country, 
being  absent  from  the  list  of  many  nurserymen. 
Mr.  k.  D.  Blaekniore,  writing  from  Teddington, 
says  :  "  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  of  all  Pears, 
very  healthy,  a  certain  cropper,  a  beautiful 
growth,  and  surpassing  flavour.  I  have  grown  it 
to  the  weight  of  14  ozs.  on  heavily  cropped  trees, 
but  on  a  wall  it  is  far  inferior."  The  inferiority 
on  a  wall  is  not  in  accord  with  my  experience. — 
W.  B.  Tegetmeiek,  Xorth  FinrhUy,  in  Field. 


ORCHARD  PLANTING. 
Planting  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  should  now  be 
in  full  swing,  for  November  is  the  best  month  of 
the  whole  year  for  the  work.  The  skilful  cultiva- 
tor will  ere  this  have  matured  his  plans  as  to 
what  sorts  to  plant  and  the  extent  of  plantation. 
He  also  will  have  thoroughly  prepared  the  ground 
by  deep  cultivation  and  otherwise  carried  out  the 
necessary,  but  often  somewhat  different  details 
suggested  by,  but  in  accordance  with,  individual 
circumstances.  I  have  between  2000  and  3000 
fruit  trees  to  plant  on  the  estate  this  season,  but 
as  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  heavy  and  of  a 
clayey  nature,  I  am  much  hindered  by  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather.  Trees  planted  in  wet,  pasty 
soil  remain  stationary  for  fully  two  years — in 
fact,  seldom  make  satisfactory  progress  ever 
afterwards  ;  therefore  I  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
soil  works  well,  even  if  by  so  doing  I  lose  a  few 
weeks  at  the  best  part  of  the  season.  Apples  are 
mostly  planted,  and  as  to  soits  I  am  mainly 
guided  by  local  circumstances,  as  proved  by  ex- 
perience gained  on  the  spot,  and  the  selection  is 
proportionately  made  from  the  following  sorts  in 
quantity  :  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (one-tenth  of  each  if  standard  trees  are  re- 
quired), Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  War- 
ner's King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  Cellini  Pippin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  May  Queen,  Cox's  Orange,  Bismarck,  New 
Hawthornden,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  King  of 
Pippins,  Newland  (-ack,  and  others,  which  are 
grown  in  less  quantities,  more  especially  as  dwarf 
trees. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Blackmore's  disappoint- 
ments published  in  so  many  papers,  fruit  tree 
planting  is  briskly  carried  on  in  suitable  districts 
by  shrewd  men  who  can  see  their  way  to  make 
fruit  growing  pay.  I  apprehend  that  when  the 
small  holdings  get  into  working  order,  and  this 
free  distribution  of  fruit  trees  is  continued  and  en- 
larged, we  shall  see  fruit-growing  sufficiently  well 
done  to  somewhat  stagger  the  foreigner,  and  ulti- 
mately prevent  him  pouring  in  his  thousands  of 
barrels  of  fruit  weekly.  There  is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution,  which  will  probably  be  solved 


with  the  growth  of  the  good  fruit.  At  present 
we  have  not  got  much  good  home  grown  fruit, 
only  so  much  inferior  rubbish,  which  sutlers 
correspondingly  when  competing  in  open  market 
with  the  handsome  fruit  of  foreign  growth. 
Possibly  some  extended  plan  of  co-operation  on 
joint-slock  principles,  with  the  growers  as  share- 
holders, would  meet  the  necessities  of  distribu- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  bad 
season  (which  applies  with  equal  force  to  other 
occupations)  our  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  of  fruit,  to  develop  the  growth 
of  which  three  further  additions  are  required,  viz., 
capital,  skill,  and  industry.  W.  Crump. 

Madresfield  Court. 


Dymond  Peach. — On  a  warm  wall  in  good 
loamy  soil  1  do  not  know  of  any  really  better 
kind  when  all  points  are  considered,  as  there  is 
size  with  quality  and  grand  colour.  I  have  it  on  the 
back  wall  of  an  early  house, and  in  such  a  position 
it  comes  in  after  the  earlier  kinds  and  is  much 
liked  for  dessert.  This  is  a  mid-season  kind.  The 
fruits  are  large  and  of  splendid  colour,  making  a 
telhng  dish  for  the  dessert.  Last  season  it  was 
equally  good  in  the  open,  though  we  had  little  sun 
to  perfect  fruits  of  any  kind.  Those  who  wish  for 
a  reliable  variety  for  mid-season  forcing  or  even 
later  would  do  well  to  give  Dymond  a  trial.  Un- 
der glass  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  liked.  I  have  had  it 
very  tine  in  a  cool  house.  — G.  W.  S. 

Peach.  Alexandra  Noblesse   under  glass. 

— With  me  on  open  walls  this  does  not  bear  so 
freely  as  some  kinds,  but  given  more  warmth  it  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  It  does  not  mildew  like 
some  kinds,  and  the  fruit  being  large  and  of  first- 
rate  quality  it  is  much  valued  for  dessert.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  best  indoor  varieties,  retaining 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  Noblesse,  but  more 
robust  in  growth.  It  should  be  given  a  prominent 
place  where  Peaches  of  good  quality  are  required. 
— S.  B. 

Peach  Hale's  Early  for  forcing. — For  early 
forcing  this  is  a  grand  variety  and  sets  very  freely. 
This  latter  is  not  always  an  advantage,  as  when  a 
good  set  is  secured  one  hesitates  to  thin  severe!}' 
till  too  late,  with  the  result  that  the  fruits  are 
small.  It  may  be  had  fit  for  table  in  May  with- 
out very  hard  forcing,  and  the  flowers  do  not  drop, 
as  in  some  of  the  early  varieties.  The  fruits  when 
well  grown  are  above  medium  size,  richly  coloured, 
and  of  good  flavour.  In  early  Peach  houses  one 
cannot  always  give  the  trees  tlie  position  one 
would  like.  They  are  often  much  too  close  to  the 
hot-water  pipes,  but  Hale's  Early  does  well,  and  in 
my  case  alwaj-s  bears  a  good  crop. — W.  M. 


PACKING  APPLES. 


At  the  Hereford  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  show 
held  recently  good  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  packed  basket,  box,  or  other  package  of 
Apples,  weight  not  to  be  less  than  40  lbs.  net. 
Each  year  there  has  been  a  good  competition,  and 
a  great  variety  of  modes  of  packing  has  been 
employed,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  each  year 
the  fruit  was  too  loose  to  travel  well.  This  year 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  toApplesplacedon  their 
sides,  stalk  to  eye,  and  in  close  layers,  the  sides  of 
the  basket  being  lined  with  straw,  straw  also  being 
placed  at  the  base  and  top,  with  paper  between 
the  straw  and  fruit.  The  Apples  in  this  lot  were 
very  uniform,  and  so  carefully  packed  that  no 
movement  could  possibly  take  place,  which,  no 
doubt,  carried  several  points  with  the  judges,  but 
it  would  have  been  more  instructive  if  each  ex- 
hibit in  the  class  had  to  reach  the  show  after  at 
least  a  '2U-mile  railway  journey,  as  I  question  if 
the  placing  of  the  Apjiles  on  their  sides  would 
answer  so  well  as  if  closely  packed  with  their  eyes 
upwards,  as  the  bruises  always  are  more  apparent 
on  the  sides  than  on  the  top,  and  the  value  in 
consequence  somewhat  reduced.  I  will  mention 
the  prices  made  by  choice  fruit  well  packed,  as 
all  the  exhibits  are  put  up  for  auction  at  the  end 
of  the  show.     Blenheim  Orange  realised  34s.  jier 


cwt.,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  made  about  278. 
Some  of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  fruiterers,  I 
understood,  and,  of  course,  they  would  want 
some  little  profit  on  the  transaction,  thus  still  in- 
creasing the  price.  A  sharp  and  necessary  lesson 
has  been  given  to  fraudulent  packers  at  Hereford 
recently.  The  corporation  of  the  city  started  a 
fruit  market  for  the  sale  of  the  same  every  Wed- 
nesday by  auction,  and  fruit,  as  a  rule,  made  very 
satisfactory  prices.  Some  of  the  senders,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  honest,  topping  up  their  pack- 
ages V  ith  fine  Apples  and  poor  stuH'  underneath. 
On  this  coming  to  the  auctioneer's  knowledge 
he  denounced  the  practice  in  strong  terms, 
and  threatened  to  publicly  post  up  the 
names  of  the  offender.s,  and  never  .sell  for  the 
same  parties  again.  According  to  a  Hereford 
paper  sent  me,  he  has  carried  out  his  threat,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  lesson  will  produce  a  good 
result  and  induce  sellers  to  discover  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  If  more  fruit  salesmen  would 
act  in  a  similar  manner  there  would  be  less  dis- 
credit to  the  great  body  of  fruit  growers,  and  the 
foreigner  would  find  more  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  his  fruit  th.an  is  now  the  case.  "Everyone  that 
has  any  knowledge  of  British  and  foreign  Apples 
is  well  aware  that  the  former  are  superior,  but  the 
latter  have  crept  into  our  markets  owing  to  their 
being  more  carefully  packed  and  graded. 

G.  C.  R. 

Stra-wherry  Boyal  Sovereign.— On  several 
occasions  reference  has  been  made  to  the  merits  of 
this  variety  in  The  Garden  by  those  who  have 
tested  it  on  a  small  scale  both  for  forcing  and  out- 
side work,  but  the  best  praise  that  I  have  heard 
given  it  comes  from  a  friend  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  west  of  England.  So  highly 
does  he  value  Royal  Sovereign  that  he  has  planted 
4000  plants  of  it  this  autumn,  and  although  he 
has  loo  acres  of  Strawberries,  he  intends  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  with  the  variety  named  alone. 
He  further  stated  that  no  Strawberry  that  he  had 
ever  grown  travelled  so  well  or  was  so  heavy  for 
its  size.  Such  testimonj-  from  a  large  market 
grower  is  valuable  and  speaks  volumes  for  its 
future,  as  in  addition  to  the  advantages  named, 
those  of  us  who  have  grown  it  know  its  great 
cropping  powers  and  handsome  appearance. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Cordon  Apples  — I  do  not  find  that  the  cordon 
system  of  growing  Apples  ne.ar  the  soil  is  a  success, 
as  the  bloom  is  too  much  exposed  to  damp  and 
spring  frosts,  and  the  wood  is  not  so  well  ripened 
as  when  freely  exposed.  If  grown  upright, 
that  is,  supported  by  stakes,  wire,  or  on  a  fence, 
cordon  Apples  well  repay  that  mode  of  culture. 
At  p.  35.5  "  E.  M."  states  that  Mr.  Woodward  has 
allowed  his  trees  to  grow  freely.  I  have  during 
the  past  two  seasons  adopted  a  different  mode  of 
treatment  for  cordon  Plums  and  Pears,  that  is, 
allowed  more  young  side  growths  to  each  main  or 
cordon  growth.  To  do  this  more  space  is 
required  between  the  trees  and  they  may  not  look 
quite  so  neat,  but  by  so  doing  I  have  secured  very 
fine  fruits  on  those  trees  which  formerh-  did  not 
bear,  the  fruit,  too,  being  of  excellent  quality. — 
S.  M. 

Pear  Beurra  Fouqueray. — This  grows  and 
bears  freely.  A  well  known  fruit  grower  who 
grows  Pears  largely  says  that  Beurre  Fouqueray 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  early  form  of 
Beurre  Bachelier,  but  superior  to  it  in  dvery  way. 
I  do  not  see  much  difference  as  regards  earliness, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  the  new  variety  is  with 
me  on  a  colder  wall  than  B.  Bachelier,  which  in 
a  sheltered  position  is  ripe  at  this  date  (October 
20).  I  find  BeurriJ  Fouqueraj-  far  superior  to  Beurre 
Bachelier  as  regards  cropping  and  size  of  fruit 
and  the  tree  is  hardier.  It  does  well  either  in  the 
pyramid  or  bush  form.  My  trees  are  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  bore  verj'  freelv  in  a  }"oung 
state.— W.  S. 

New  Plums. — To  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  we 
are  indebted  for  3'et  another  new  variety,  and  one 
of  considerable  importance  as  an  acquisition  to 
the  dessert  thus  late  in  the  season.     The  variety 
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in  question  appears  to  have  some  Gage  blood  in 
it  :  it  is  of  the  size  ot  the  old  CJreen  C^age  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  Knowing  .=omewhat  of  the 
thorough  trial  that  is  given  at  Sawbridgeworth  to 
every  kind  of  fruit,  I  am  disposed  to  think  very 
highly  of  this  new  seedling.  It  was  certificated 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural 
Society.— H.  G. 

Pear  Conference. — This  Pear  has  been  staged 
in  splendid  condition  this  season,  and  though  it 
is  not  at  all  a  good  year  as  regards  size  or  finish 
of  either  Apples  or  Pears,  Conference  will  be 
noted  as  good  and  worth  room  in  all  collections. 
The  fruits  are  large,  pyriform,  with  dark  green 
skin  covered  with  russet,  the  fle.'ih  salmon-coloured. 
This  was  one  of  the  notable  Pears  at  the  Pear 
conference  in  ISSo,  and  was  then  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  as  a  market  variety.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  a  great  bearer. 
Grown  on  a  wall  it  is  a  splendid  looking  fruit, 
and  the  flavour  is  very  good.  It  makes  a  grand 
cordon,  doing  well  on  i-he  Quince.  I  have  also 
noticed  what  a  good  variety  this  is  when  grown 
in  pots,  as  in  a  small  state  it  fruits  very  freely. 
— W.  B.  

Books. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF 
TREES.* 
The  pathology  of  plants,  regarded  as  a  science,  in 
spite  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  eminent 
men  who  have  treated  of  plant  physiology — 
Berkeley,  Frank,  Sorauer,  and  others  — had  never 
any  complete  e.xistence  until  Professor  Robert 
Hartig,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  made  it  his 
own,  for,  unlike  the  writers  who  preceded  him, 
Hartig  not  merely  made  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
structural  lessons  and  tlieir  consecjuences,  but  he 
also  investigated  the  factors  of  the  environment 
which  threw  light  on  the  (juestion.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  plant  pathology,  we  in  England  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  considerably  behind-hand  in 
comparison  with  what  has  been  achieved  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Facts  about  plant  pathology 
which  have  been  ascertained  abroad  for  years  past 
have  onlj-  just  begun  to  be  felt  by  the  English 
student  —  such  a  fact,  for  instance,  as  that  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  systematic  position 
and  the  morphology  of  parasitic  and  destructive 
fungi  need  not  include  any  nor  even  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  they  induce  ; 
or,  again,  that  no  study  of  plant  disease  can  be 
fruitful  unless  the  student  be  experimentally 
actjuainted  with  plant  physiology,  and  especially 
the  physiology  of  nutrition.  As  Mr.  Ward,  in 
his  excellent  preface  to  Professor  Hartig's  work, 
observes, 

It  is  no  undervaluing  of  the  true  status  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  or  of  the  study  of  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  soils,  &c.,  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  one 
can  appreciate  even  the  radimentti  of  plant  physiology 
who  does  not  make  himself  master  of  the  facts  of 
structure  and  the  efsential  phenomena  of  life  by 
experimental  investigation,  nor  to  point  out  that,  as 
we  come  to  know  more  about  the  physiology  and 
patholngy  o'  plants,  we  learn  that  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil  is  one  of  the  least  important  factors  we  are 
concerned  with. 

The  present  work,  while  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  diseases  of  forest  trees,  is,  nevertheless, 
the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
principles  concerned  in  the  study  of  plant  patho- 
logy we  have  yet  seen.  To  quote  once  more  the 
English  translator : — 

His  (Hartig's)  pre-eminence  as  a  sturdy  and  patient 
inquire):,  as  an  admirable  anatomist  and  physiologist, 
and  as  a  Vjold  and  original  thinker  is  well  known  to 
the  few  who  are  acquainted  ivith  his  scientiBc  publica- 
tions, particularly  his  laborious  memoir  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  timber  by  fungi.     In  the  present  work  I  think 

*  **  Text-lioot  of  the  Diseases  of  Trees."  By  Pro- 
fessor R.  Hartig.  Translated  by  William  Somerville, 
and  revij^ed  and  edited  with  a  preface  by  H.  Marshall 
Ward.     JIacmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Ycrk. 


he  shows  himself  also  a  master  of  the  art  nt'  teiching 
the  principles,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  his  subject. 

Not  the  least  admirable  point  in  Professor 
Hartig's  work  is  its  excellent  plan  and  simple 
method  of  setting  forth  the  principles  which  it 
is  intended  to  show.  Commencing  with  an  in- 
troduction to  the  stud}'  of  vegetable  patholngy, 
including  the  causes  of  difease,  the  book  is  divided 
into  sections  dealing  (1)  with  the  injuries  induced 
by  plants,  (2)  wounds,  (3)  diseases  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  soil,  and  (4)  injuries  due  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences and  fire.  Let  us  take  section  3,  the  chap- 
ter on  poisonous  substances,  as  an  illustration  of 
Professor  Hartig's  method  : — 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  poisons  are 
taken  to  mean  only  such  substances  as  are  directly  in- 
jurious to  jilant- cells  aud  effect  their  destruction.  .Sucli 
substances  may  be  naturally  present  in  the  soil,  but  are 
more  often  imported  into  it.  As  a  rule,  the  meanint; 
is  extended  to  include  innocuous  soluble  subsfanrrs, 
which  maycveu  be  valuable  constitueuts  of  plant  fciod, 
when  the  solutious  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  soil 
are  in  a  too  tonceutrattd  form.  The  endosmotic  pro- 
cess by  which  the  roots  take  in  water  can  go  ou  only  if 
the  cell-sap  (if  the  roots  is  so  much  more  concentrated 
than  the  solutions  in  the  soil  that  it  can  absorb  water 
from  the  environment.  On  this  account  any  strong 
solution  of  food  materials  in  the  soil  will  prove  injurious, 
and  may  even  attract  water  fiom  the  ron's.  There- 
suit  is  that  the  plants  wither.  Such  a  state  of  things 
may  be  frequently  observed  when  very  soluble  mineral 
manures  are  applied  in  excessively  large  quantities. 
Other  soluble  salts  which  are  innocuous  in  themselves 
may  also  caufc  plants  to  wither. 

When  spring  tides  have  inundated  woods  situated 
behind  dunes,  the  water,  being  unable  to  return,  lias 
slowly  percolated  into  the  soil,  aud  the  chloride  cit 
sodium  which  sea-water  contains  has  frequently  proved 
extremely  injurious.  The  Piue,  Alder,  Oak,  and  Beech 
succumbed  altogether,  and  were  found  to  sutler  most, 
while  the  Birch  was  least  affected.  In  .luly,  ]^^■^, 
along  with  Herr  Schiitze,  the  chemist  at  Eberswalde, 
I  instituted  investigations  on  the  action  of  common 
salt,  using  solutions  of  the  strpugth  of  thewater  of  the 
Baltic  (27  per  cent.)  and  of  the  North  .Sea  (347  per 
cent.).  The  Scotch  Pine,  Spruce,  False  Acacia,  and 
Beech  were  selected  for  experiment,  beds  of  seedlings 
and  transplanted  trees  being  sprayed  with  the  salt 
water,  each  square  yard  receiving  2'o7  gallons  at  a  time. 
One  and  three-year-old  Spruces  succumbed  both  to  the 
weak  and  the  strong  solution,  thiugh  they  became 
part  ally  brown  under  the  action  of  the  other.  When 
Spruces  some  fi  feet  high  each  received  three  gallons 
of  the  stronger  solution  some  were  killed,  while  others 
showed  only  a  temporary  browning  and  ultimately 
recovered.  False  Acacias  one  year  old  were  also  killed 
by  the  weaker  solution,  while,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  thirty-year-old  Bteches  it  was  only  the  points 
of  the  leaves  that  died  some  time  after  the  solution 
had  been  arplied.  In  this  experiment  the  Scotch  Piue 
provedleastseDsitiye,aresult  which  was  possibly  due  to 
its  deeper  roots. 

The  injurious  effects  of  urine  on  plants  are  generally 
weU  known,  and  may  be  sufficiently  explained  from  its 
saline  contents.  Many  acids  and  leys  act  as  true 
poisons,  and  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  the  soil  in 
large  quantities  in  the  impure  water  that  flows  from 
factories.  As  experience  proves,  they  are  highly  in- 
jurious, hut  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  many 
poisons  that  may  occur  in  such  contaminated  water. 
A  certain  amount  of  interest  also  attaches  to  the  in- 
jurious influeuces  excited  on  vegetation  by  continuous 
exhalations  of  Ciirbonic  acid  gas  from  the  soil.  At 
the  baths  of  Cudowa,  in  Silesia,  many  springs  ot  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  are  distributed  throughout 
the  park.  At  such  places  one  finds  only  Grass,  shrubs 
being  unable  to  grow.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
soil  being  so  permeated  by  free  carbonic  acid  that  the 
respiratory  processes  of  the  roots  are  rendered  im- 
possible. Grass,  however,  is  enabled  to  grow  because 
the  circulation  of  air  close  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  sutHcient  to  maintain  the  roots  alive. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  roots  of  trees  are  injured 
by  coal  gas  when  it.  escapes  from  pipes  into  the  soil  in 
large  quantity.  The  unhealthy  condition  or  death  c  f 
trees  that  line  the  streets  of  towns  is,  however,  not 
altogether  to  be  attributed  to  this  form  of  injury.  'The 
cau?e  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  close  paving  of  the 
streets  and  footpaths,  which  precludes  the  entrance  of 
WHter,  and  even  air,  so  that  the  tree  roots  suffer  both 
from  want  of  moisture  and  air. 

It  may  be  shortly  mentioned  here  that  coal  gas  also 
interferes  considerably  with  the  cultivation  of  fljwers 
in   rooms.     This  is  the  case  even  when  litt'e  gas  is 


burned,  for  small  quantities  are  always  escaping  from 
the  pipes.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Ivy  are  very 
sensitive  to  gas,  the  leaist  sensitive  pLnts  being  Palms 
and  Dracsenas. 


RHODOLOGIA.* 


The  main  object  of  this  book  is  "  the  odours  of  the 
Rose,"   and   among    the   numberless    books    and 
treatises  which  have  been  written  upon  the  Rose, 
I    know   of   none  that    is  confined  to  this   only, 
though  of  course  no  book  on  Roses  can  leave  the 
scent  unnoticed,  and  the  chemical  and  commercial 
uses  of  the  scent  have  been  often  described.     But 
this  book  deals  with  the  scent  and  the  scent  only, 
and  in  the  ninety-three  pages  of  which  it  con.sisls 
the  reader  m.ay  learn  what  the  scent  of  the  Rose  is 
chemically,   what  are  its    commercial    uses,    and 
how  they  are  produced,  while  the  gardener  and 
lover  of  Roses  will  find  much  in  it  that  will  interest 
them,  and  will  jhow  them  that  the  great  value  of 
Roses  consists  notin  their  fitness  for  exhibition  only, 
nor  even  in  beauty,  for  they  have  in  them  something 
more  which   gives  a  healthy  occupation  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.     Mr.   Saw3'er  gives  a  very 
readable  account  of  the  history  of  the  uses  of  the 
Ro.se  for  producing  rose  water  and  of  the  discovery 
of   the  oil  which   resulted  in  the  manufacture  of 
the    precious    attar ;    and    then    he    tells    us  at 
some   length    the  present  position  of  the  trade. 
The  centre  of  the  trade  is  in  Bulgaria,  and  there 
it   is  confined  to   certain    valleys   which    have  a 
southern  aspect,  a  sandy  soil,  and  abundance  of 
running  water,  which  is  necessary  both  for  the 
growing  plants  and  for  the  purpose  of  condensa- 
tion   ill   the   distillery.     But  the   trade   did   not 
begin  in   Bulgaria  ;  the  existence  of  the  oil  was 
discovered   in    Persia    in    the    beginning   of    the 
seventeenth  century,  and   the  process  ot  distilla- 
tion  was   commenced   there,  and  from   Persia   it 
spread  to  India  and  China,  and  then  was  carried 
westward   by    the  Arabs,  and    became   the  chief 
industry  of  Bulgaria.     There  it  has  been  almost  a 
monopoly   for  many  years,   but  lately  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  Germany  and 
Southern   France,   and  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason   why  it  should  not  also   be  carried  on  in 
England  provided  that  the  proper  soil  and  aspect 
could  be  found.     The  Rose  grown  for  the  purpose 
is  the  R.  damascena,  and  the  cultivation  in  Bul- 
garia has  been  of  the  roughest  kind.     The  method 
of  propagating  the  Rose  would  shock  an   English 
nurseryman,  for  it  simply  consists  in  chopping  up 
old   plants   with    the   spade  and  putting   in    the 
pieces  in  trenches.     In  these  trenches  the  Roses, 
grow  together  like  a  hedge,  but  with  an  interval 
between  them  in  which  a  |ilough  can  be  worked. 
So    treated    they   continue   in    good   bearing   for 
twenty  years,  and  give  employment  not  only  to 
men,,   but    to    a    large   number   of    women    and 
children  ;  and  the  high  value  placed  on  the   Rose 
throughout  the  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,' 
as  in   Persia,  the  Rose  has  no  specific  name  ;   it  is 
simply  the  flower /rar  exiy-lltnre.     But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  trade  will   last  long  in  a  district  in 
which  the  cultivation   and   distilling  are  carried 
on  in  such  a  way  that  "u  more  barbarous  process 
of  treating  a  flower  so  delicate  and  so  exquisitely 
fine  can  scarcely  be  conceived,"  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  to   learn   that  in    Germany  and   France, 
where  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  witii  great 
care  and  with  scientific  appliances,  the  results  are 
a  large  increase  of  flowers  and  oil   and  a  much 
higher  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Sawyer  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  odour  of 
Roses,  and  though  a  specialist  in  all  scents,  as 
shown  in  his  former  work,  "  Odorographia,"  his 
opinion  is  that  "the  pure  odour  ot  Rose  is 
unique,  undefinable,  incomparable.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  type,  and  no  imitation  can  approach  it.  It  may 
be  best  represented  by  R.  centifolia  and  K. 
damascena."  And  though  the  little  book  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  chemical  and  commer- 
cial aspect  of  Roses,  he  incidentally  tells  us  many 
other  things  which  are  of  interest  to  all  Rose 
growers.     He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  "no  two 
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Roses  rirc  absolutely  identiciil  in  odour  ;  "  that 
"red  Roses  are  more  odoriferous  than  the  white  ; " 
that  "  cut  Roses  in  a  vase  dilliise  tlieir  fragrance 
more  powerfully  than  when  i^rowing  on  the 
plant ; '"  that  "  Roses  flowering  under  glass  give 
off  more  perfume  than  those  cultivated  in  the 
open  air;"  and  that  "previous  to  a  storm  the 
odour  of  the  Rose  seems  strangely  increased,' 
and  there  are  many  other  interesting  bits  of  in- 
formation. For  the  student  in  Rose  literature 
the  notes  will  be  found  very  valuable,  for  in  giving 
his  authorities  for  different  statements,  he  quotes 
from  a  very  large  number  of  books  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  Roses,  and  many  of  them 
almost  unknown  in  England. 

J.  N.   El.LACOMEE. 


Stove    and    Greenhouse. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  FOR  FORCING. 

The  crowns  of  this,  according  to  requirements, 
may  now  be  introduced  into  w  armth  ior  forcing. 
As  soon  as  received  and  unpacked  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance that  their  condition  be  ascertained,  and 
this  with  certainty.  Sometimes  when  packed  in 
bulk  they  sweat  and  ferment  during  the  voyage, 
and  any  that  have  suffered  thus  are  useless  for 
forcing!  I  once  saw  a  consignment  of  manj' 
thousands  ruined  from  this  cause  alone.  If  quite 
sound  when  received,  the  only  thing  needful  is  to 
plunge  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes  in 
the  open.  I'reference  should  also  be  given  to  the 
fibre,  unless  the  ashes  have  been  weathered,  and 
thus  freed  from  sulphurous  gases.  If  at  all  dry 
or  withered,  soak  well  with  water  [to  revive 
them  without  delay.  Thus  eaily,  however,  there 
should  be  no  fear  in  this  direction,  though  in  ex- 
treme rases  immersion  for  a  short  time  is  neces- 
sary. Unlike  bulbous  plants,  these  Lilies,  so- 
called,  have  no  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  sap 
during  dormancy  ;  conse(|uently  with  the  flower- 
spike  already  existing,  tliey  quickly  suffer  from 
extremes  or  oven  partial  dryness.  Avoiding  this 
and  ensuring  firm  plump  crowns  wdiile  still  in  the 
open,  no  difficulty  sliould  be  experienced  after- 
wards when  introduced  into  the  forcing  depart- 
ment. The  Dutch  variety  is  of  little  use  for 
early  work,  and  even  when  used  as  second  early  it  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  Where  grown  in  quan- 
tity and  where  bottom-heat  is  somewhat  limited, 
herring  boxes  are  found  to  be  both  useful  and 
convenient  in  many  ways.  Each  of  these  will 
readily  take  100  single  crowns,  and  by  using  fibre 
they  may  be  quickly  turned  out  of  hand.  Place 
the  box  end  ways  on  the  jjatting  bench,  with  two 
5-inch  pots  under  the  end  furthest  from  the 
opei-ator.  This  secures  a  sloping  position  and 
keeps  the  crowns  in  place.  Place  an  inch  of  fibre 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  box,  and  in  the  trench 
thus  formed  place  the  crowns  thickly  to- 
gether, burying  them  nearly  their  full  depth. 
Add  another  layer  of  fibre  and  another  line  of 
crowns  till  the  box  is  filled,  then  give  a  good 
watering.  In  the  bottom-heat  they  should  re- 
ceive a  temperature  of  S0°  to  85°,  witli  plenty  of 
water  of  a  similar  temperature.  Cover  the 
crowns  at  first  fully  3  inches  deep  with  fibre  or 
Moss,  and  darken  the  frame  with  mats  or  similar 
material.  \\'hen  the  crowns  have  grown  3  inches 
remove  the  fibre  or  Moss  from  them,  but  still  keep 
them  dark  overhead.  With  the  expanding  of  the 
flowers  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  frame, 
still  keeping  them  on  the  bottom-heat  till  all  the 
crowns  are  well  advanced  to  the  flowering  stage. 
E.  J. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Apart  from  Chrysanthemums,  some  of  the  best 
groups  of  comparatively  dwarf  plants  in  the  green- 
house at  the  present  time  are  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti  with  Cannell's 
The  Lady  Primula.  So  much  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  this  Salvia  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  at  length.  It  holds  its  own  as  one  of 
the  brightest  flowers  we  have,  and  is  invaluable  at 


the  present  time  for  the  side  stages  of  the  green- 
house or  for  cutting.  Spikes  when  taken  ofl' 
Ijcfore  there  was  any  sign  of  fading  h.ave  been 
fresli  .and  good  in  water  at  the  end  of  ton  days. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  along  from  early  spring- 
struck  cuttings  or  from  cut- backs,  and  do  well  all 
through  the  summer  months  with  the  winter- 
flowering  Pelargoniums,  Uegonias  and  Libonias. 
Stocky  plants  and  the  finest  siiikes  of  flower  are 
obtainable  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  nearly  all 
maiden  loam,  and  they  should  get  the  benefit  of  a 
little  artificial  manure  so  soon  as  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  This  is  imperative,  as  anj'  neglect  in  I 
keeping  them  in  vigorous  health  is  generally  fol-  | 
lowed  b}'  a  visitation  of  red  spider.  My  plants 
were  rather  badly  .attacked  one  season  with  the 
white  Tomato  flj',  and  this  proved  a  very  .awk- 
ward customer  to  dislodge.  I  have  associated  the 
new  Primula  with  this  Salvia  and  it  is  a  charming 
contrast  of  colour.  From  a  florist's  standpoint 
there  is  possibly  not  much  in  The  Lady  Primula, 
individual  blooms  not  being  much  larger  than 
those  of  an  extra-sized  P.  obconica,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  very  beautiful  plant  of  kindly  growth 
and  very  free-flowering.      In  some  cases  a  third 


known  P.  obconica  in  the  marvellous  duration  of 
the  llnwcring  season  that  is  such  a  characteristic 
of  that  variety.  The  latest  introduction  possesses 
a  decided  advantage  in  its  dark  leaf-stalk,  and  foli- 
age, as  the  flowers  show  up  very  eflectively  against 

this.  E.  Bl'KRELL. 

Clarcmont. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  991. 

PERENNIAL    LARKSPURS. 

(with  a  (•oloured  plate  ok  delphinicm 
gkandiflorum.*) 

TuE  Larkspur  will  always  find  a  place  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking  of  summer  and 
autumn  border  flowers.  From  early  summer 
until  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf  these  Larkspurs  in 
some  of  their  many  forms  make  our  beds  and 
borders  beautiful,   the  varieties  f)f    D.   datum 
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whorl  of  flowers  is  produced  from  the  same 
stem,  the  uppermost  being  18  inches  from  the 
stage  and  on  a  level  with  the  spikes  of  Salvia. 
A  great  variety  of  colour  Mill  doubtless  spring 
from  this.  The  flowers  of  this  year's  seedlings 
vary  considerably,  the  blooms  of  one  being  of 
quite  a  pale  pink.  Libonia  penrhosiensis  is 
just  now  a  mass  of  flower,  and  is  used  largely 
on  the  side  stages  of  the  greenhouse  in  con- 
nection with  the  Primulas  and  Ferns  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  the  merit  of  standing  fairly  well  in 
the  dwelling-house,  and  small  plants  in  3-inch  pots 
are  used  freely  in  large  bowls  or  vases,  forming 
together  with  Ferns  or  Isolepis  a  carpet  to  grace- 
ful Palms  or  the  fine-leaved  Drae;enas.  This  Li- 
bonia must  not  be  confounded  with  the  better- 
known  floribunda  ;  it  is  in  every  way  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  that  variety.  Alike  with  the 
Salvia  and  Primula  already  mentioned,  this  Li- 
bonia is  worth  the  special  attention  of  all  those 
possessing  a  greenhoise  and  a  few  pits, as  all  three 
will  flower  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
from  5'  to  10",  for  instance,  lower  than  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  Pelargoniums.  I  was  wonder- 
ing the  other  day  when  looking  over  the  batch  of 
The  Ladv  Primula  if   it  would  rival  the  now  well- 


alone  being  almost  innumerable  and  of  nearly 
every  conceivable  form  and  shade  of  purple  and 
blue.  These  varieties  were  until  recently  essen- 
tially French,  but  our  own  growers  have  now 
taken  them  up,  and  the  beauty,  vigour,  and 
finish  of  our  home-raised  forms  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  So  valuable  has  this  family  become 
in  the  garden,  that  it  is  quite  indispensable 
where  large  groups  or  masses  of  colour  are  re- 
quired at  certain  seasons.  For  general  mixed 
borders  where  they  may  be  grouped,  for  beds,  for 
shrubbery  borders,  and  semi-wild  spots  few 
!  plants  are  more  suitable,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  easily  managed.  To  do  them  well,  however, 
the  soil  must  be  good,  and  as  they  are  gross 
feeders  an  occasional  mulching  of  stable  manure 
will  be  found  beneficial.  The  eft'ect  of  planting 
in  groups  either  in  the  border  or  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  garden  will,  of  course,  greatly  de- 
I^end  on  the  selection  of  varieties.  In  addition 
I  to  these  there  are  many  purely  garden  varieties 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kpw,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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quite  worthy  of  (extended  cultivation,  and  among 
the  species  pi-oper  such  kinds  as  D.  azureuni, 
cardinals  on  a  warm  soil,  nudicaule,  laxiflorum, 
Requieni,  hybridum  formosum  and  many  others 
may  be  grown  with  profit  in  the  ordinary  border, 
while  D.  cashmerianum  Brunonianum,  a  well- 
known  Himalayan  species,  may  be  given  a 
suitable  place  on  the  rockery.  These  latter, 
along  with  D.  vestitum  and  viscosum,  form  a 
section  of  Larkspurs  that  might  be  grown  more 
largely  for  the  rockery  and  similar  positions. 
They  are  quite  hardy  on  dry  situations,  dwarf , 
and  exceedingly  free  flowering.  With  D.  nudi- 
caule I  have  always  had  a  difficulty.  It  may  be 
perennial  in  light,  warm  soils,  but  where  the 
land  is  heavy  it  is  no  more  than  an  annual, 
and  to  get  it  in  perfection  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  early,  the  seedlings  pricked  out  when 
ready  to  handle*,  and  planted  in  the 
open  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
known  species  : — 

D.  EL.iTUjtf.  —  Little  need  be  saici 
about  this  species  and  its  varieties  as 
garden  plants,  as  this  is  the  reputed 
parent  of  all  the  hybrid  Delphiniums 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 
The  progress  in  form  and  colour,  sub- 
stance and  vigour  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  is  wonderful. 
It  would  be  useless  to  give  a  .selection 
of  these  beautiful  garden  Larkspurs. 
They  are  all  beautiful,  and  well  worth 
a  place  where  it  can  be  spared  in  the 
garden. 

T>.  (JR.IXDIFLORUM.— The  subject  of 
the  coloured  illustration  is  a  well- 
known  garden  Larkspur,  having  been 
introduced  into  cultivation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  D.  elatura,  per- 
haps, the  most  variable  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  known 
to  us.  Under  the  name  of  D.  chinense 
this  plant  is  figured  in  Loddiges' 
"Botanical  Cabinet,"  vob  i.,  plate  71, 
and  the  double  forms  are  still  known 
in  gardens  as  I),  chinense.  Fischer 
first  published  the  name  chinense  from 
a  plant  found  in  China.  This  after- 
wards was  found  to  be  identical  with 
the  old  Linnean  species  so  well  known 
to  all  growers  of  hardy  plants.  It  is 
figured  in  the  Bolatiiral  Manaziiic,  41, 
tab.  1686,  and  in  the  text  we  are  told 
that  a  double  variety  of  this  specie.'^ 
was  very  common  in  gardens,  and  much 
admired  for  the  splendid  blue  colour 
of  its  flowers.  The  plant  in  its  wild 
state  was  only  at  this  time  (1S15)  in- 
troduced from  Russia  by  Messrs. 
Whitley,  Brarae  and  Milne,  of  the 
Fulham  Nurseries.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  generally,  and  is  also  found 
over  a  wide  area  in  China.  Many  of 
the  varieties  are  very  striking  garden  plants, 
useful  alike  for  bed  or  border,  and  the  double 
forms  especially,  dwarf  and  compact,  should  be 
grown  on  every  rockery  worthy  the  name.  The 
varieties  vary  from  ricli  deep  blue  to  red  and 
white,  and  the  flowers  vary  from  single  to  quite 
double.  They  all  should  be  grown  on  sunny, 
exposed  positions  in  rich  vegetable  soil,  well 
drained  and  free  from  stagnant  moisture.  In- 
creased by  division  and  seeds. 

D.  TKiroKNE  (the  three-horned  Larkspur)  is  a 
fine  dwarf  species,  useful  for  rockeries,  where  in 
patches  its  brilliant  blue  flowers  are  very  efi'ec- 
tive.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  quite 
hardy. 

I).  TRISTE  is  a  very  uncommon  species  in  gar- 
dens, and  althougli  it  may  not  lay  claim  to  much 
beauty,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Larkspurs 
we  have.  The  flowers  are  very  dark  dusky  brown 
suffused  with  red  at  the  edges  and  with  a  some- 


what violet-coloured  spur.  It  grows  about  2  feet 
high  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

I).  VESTITUM,  one  of  the  little-known  Hima- 
layan species,  and  which  has  been  several  times  in 
cultivation  at  Kew  and  elsewhere,  is  a  dwarf 
hairydeaved  plant,  with  large  dense  heads  of 
handsome  bright  purple  flowers.  It  is  essentially 
a  rock  plant,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment 
as  given  to  ordinary  alpines.  The  ditticulty  with 
this  and  other  Himalayan  species  is  damp  in 
winter,  and  if  the  possibility  of  this  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  limit  the  greater  will  be  the  chances 
of  success.  It  requires  a  peaty  soil  in  a  dry  ex- 
posed position.     D-  viscosum  is  a  similar  plant. 

Botanic  Gardens,  G'laxtjoir.  1).  Dewar. 

MARKET   GARDEN   NOTES. 
AsPARAiiUs    nEDS   where  not  already  attended   to 
should  have  their  winter  dressing.    A  good  coating 


finished,  and  prices  are  still  very  low,  as  the 
supply  of  green  vegetables  is  still  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  This  has  been  an  exceptionally  favour- 
able season  for  the  growth  of  Broccoli,  and  should 
we  get  any  very  severe  frost,  there  will  probably  be 
considerable  loss,  as  the  growth  is  very  succulent. 

Cap.b.age  planting  has  been  going  on  briskly 
lately,  and  if  the  weather  continues  mild,  a  good 
many  wdl  be  planted  as  soon  as  a  dry  surface  can 
be  obtained. 

Carrots  are  now  supplied  pulled  fresh  from 
the  soil  nearly  all  the  year  round.  For  crops  to 
pull  in  winter  sowings  are  made  in  .June.  Carrots 
sell  very  much  better  tied  in  bunches  by  the  tops 
than  such  as  are  trimmed  oft'  .and  stored  in 
cellars.  James's  Scarlet  Intermediate  is  the 
favourite  sort. 

Cauliflower  plants  must  now  be  pricked  out 
into  their  winter  quarters.  The  old-fashioned 
h,and-lights,  cloches  and  cold  frames  are  utilised 
for  this  crop,  as  4hey  can  be  cleared  again  in  time 
for  the  general  spring  croi)ping. 

Celery  has  been  remarkably  plentiful  and  fine, 
the  wet,  dull  season  suiting  this  well.  Late  crops 
must  now  be  finally  moulded  up,  as  the  excessive 
rains  will  be  liable  to  cause  decay. 

Lettuce  for  spring  use  is  being  planted  out  on 
sheltered  borders,  also  in  cold  houses  or  frames. 
The  Cabbage  varieties,  such  as  Grand  Admiral, 
are  mucli  more  grown  than  the  Cos  varieties. 

Radishes  are  being  sown  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  are  protected  during  severe  weather.  French 
Breakfast  and  Wood's  Scarlet  Frame  are  the  best. 

Seakale  and  Rhubari!  roots  are  being  lifted  in 
quantity  and  planted  in  the  Mushroom  house  to 
net  a  supply  about  Christmas,  and  successional 
Mushroom  beds  being  made  up  now,  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  house  up  to  the  required  stan- 
dard, with  hardly  any  assistance  from  fire-heat. 

Fri'it  stores  are  being  cleared  of  Pears  at 
last,  the  price  being  still  low,  but  good  samples 
are  getting  scarce.  .Josephine  de  Malines  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  Pears  at  this  season.  (Jood 
home-grown  Apples  are  now  scarce  and  sell 
readily  at  good  prices  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  only 
crop  for  which  there  is  a  brisk  demand. 

Fruit  gardens  .vnd  ori'iiards  have  been  much 
benefited  by  the  rain,  as  it  has  cleansed  the  bark 
of  a  good  deal  of  American  blight  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop.  Even 
the  Pear  trees  that  were  exhausted  by  over-crop- 
ping now  look  well.  James  Groom. 

Goajyort, 

Flower   Garden. 


A  yruup  of  lJt'lp]uninms, 

of  manure  should  be  spread  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  or,  where  it  is  procurable,  seaweed. 

Broad  Beans — Although  many  ]>rivate  gar- 
deners have  given  up  the  early  winter  sowing  of 
this  crop,  it  is  still  largely  practised  by  market 
growers  in  the  south  of  England,  where  early 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  more  profitable  as  a  rule. 

Beetroot  if  not  already  stored  should  be  at 
once  got  under  cover,  for  the  .saturated  state  of  the 
soil  will  make  it  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
frost  if  it  should  come  on  suddenly.  A  cool  dry 
place  safe  from  frost,  as  a  thatched  shed  or  cellar, 
is  the  best  store. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  now  in  fine  condition  for 
market,  but  prices  are  not  tempting,  and  a  good 
many  will  hold  back  a  little  while,  as  the  demand 
for  these  is  generally  brisker  at  Christmas. 

Broituli  of  the  early  winter  kinds,  such  as 
Veitch's  Self- protecting,  Snow's,  &c.,  are  coming 
into    use    before    the    autumn    Cauliflowers    are 


VIOLET  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

Althouch  the  culture  of  Violets  appears  to  be 
a  simple  process,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  these  plants 
must  receive  certain  attentions  which  they 
require.  Multiplication  is  effected  by  division 
of  the  tufts,  or,  better,  by  means  of  the  runners 
which  have  taken  root  during  the  winter,  and 
which,  having  flowered  but  little  or  not  at  all, 
are  apt  to  grow  well  and  form  eligible  plants. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  generally  grown 
together  to  form  a  tuft.  After  the  plants  have 
flowered  they  are  planted  out  in  a  bed  which 
has  been  pieviously  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  general  purposes.  The  tufts  are  set, 
with  a  dibble,  in  rows  which  are  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  apart,  care  being  taken  not  to 
press  the  roots  too  tightly.  There  should  also 
be  a  distance  of  10  inches  to  12  inches  between 
the  tufts,  for  if  planted  too  closely  together, 
when  the  season  tunis  out  damp  and  the  plants 
run  much  to  leaf  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
central  axis  being  quite  dissipated  in  this  way, 
and,  consequently,  yielding  no  flowers.  As 
Violets  are  very  slow  in  striking  root,  the  bed 
should  rot  bo  disturbed  with  the  hoe  during  the 
first  few  months,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
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die  bed  aniiikliiiig  of  litr.  r  inmiediHtely  after 
planting.  In  summer  the  plants  should  be 
waterec?  as  little  as  possible.  When  grown  in 
the  open  "round  Violets  re(|uire  a  free,  sandy 
soil  mixed  with  well-decomposed  cow-manure. 
They  are  used  as  edgings,  and  are  planted  m 
beds  to  supply  cut  flowers  in  .spring.  It  is 
advisable  always  to  mulch  these  beds  annually, 
or  to  give  them  two  or  three  hoeings  every 
summer,  and  to  water  them  in  August  and 
September  if  the  season  is  dry.  The  planta- 
tions should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four 
years.  Some  amateurs  grow  their  Violets  in 
continuous  plots  ;  others  plant  them  under  trees, 
Ac.  I  may  mention  that  anyone  who  expects 
that  Violets  planted  under  trees  will  flower  as 
abundantly  as  those  planted  in  the  open  ground 
will  be  disapjiointed,  and  also  that  an  exuberant 
production  of  foliage  in  any  particular  plant  is 
no  iudicatiou  that  it  will  hi  succeeded  by  a 
plentiful  display  of  flowers  ;  the  reverse  is 
generally  the  case.  The  single-flowered  Violets 
are  also  multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed  in  drills 
in  nursery  beds  immediately  after  it  is 
gathered.  The  seedlings  usually  do  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  following  spring. 
They  aie  pricked  out  in  nursery  beds,  where 
they  remain  until  they  are  planted  ont  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  are  more  vigorous  and  floriferous  than  those 
which  are  obtained  by  any  other  method  of  pro- 
pagation, and  are  especially  well  adapted  for 
forcing,  but  during  the  first  year  the  seedlings 
should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and  any  planes 
which  do  not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  variety  which  is  intended  to  be  grown  should 
be  removed.  The  Parma  variety  which  does 
not  produce  runners  (Violette  de  Parme  sans 
filets)  is  multiplied  from  cuttings  of  the  central 
part  of  the  plant  and  by  division  of  the  tufts. 
When  grown  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
directions,  the  Quatre  Saisons  varieties  will 
commence  to  flower  in  September  and  continue 
to  bloom  until  checked  by  very  frosty  weather. 
As  soon  as  the  season  of  mild  weather  returns 
they  commence  to  bloom  again. 

Forcing  of  Violets. 
By  means  of   forcing,  the   specialist   Violet 
growers  around  Paris  a're  enabled  to  supply  us 
in  winter  with  the  flowers  which  are  then  seen 
at  all  our  festivals  and  whose  fragrance  is  en- 
joyed in  our  dwelling-houses.     The  details  of 
this  forced  culture  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  culture  in  the  open  air,  and  also  vary 
according  as  the  plants  are  forced  in  pots  or  in 
beds.     1  shall  proceed  to  describe  these  diff'erent 
methods,   first  glancing  at  the  subject  of   the 
propagation  and  preparation  of  the  plants  pre- 
paratory   to    their    being    forced.     The    term 
"  forcing  "  implies  that  this  method  of  culture 
is  not  carried  out  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  as  to 
evade    these    laws    with   impunity,    since    the 
natural  resting  season   of   the  plants  must  be 
altered  in  order  to  cause  them  to   flower  earlier 
than  their  normal  time  of  coming  into  bloom. 
Every  mode  of  culture  which  is  practised  with 
this  object  in  view  is  really  a  form  of  forcing, 
although  its  end  may  be  accoulplished  without 
any  great   trouble.     To   force  Violets  success- 
fully "it  is  necessary  to   employ  strong,  healthy 
plants  that  will  produce  plenty  of  flowers  and 
which  have  been  hardened  before  commencing 
to   force   them.     The   plants   are   first  treated 
or   prepared   much   in  the  same  way  as  those 
grown  in  the  open   ground,  with    some    addi- 
tional attentions,  as  in  the  following  treatment 
of  the   Quatre   Saisons  variety.      In  the  first 
place,  the  runners  or  cuttings   must  be  taken 
from  vigorous-growing  plants  which  have  never 
been  forced,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 


to    choose    runners   which   have   a   well-foriued 
heart   or  central  part,  and  which  have  rooted 
during    the    winter.       Such    runners,    having 
flowered  but  little  or  not  at  all,  are  in  a  coii- 
ditifin  to  form  fine  plants.     They  are  planted  in 
beds  at  the  same  time  as  those  under  open-air 
culture  and  treated  in  the  same  way.    In  summer 
they  are  never  watered  unless  the  season  is  ex- 
cessively dry.     In  August,  when  the  growth  is 
pushing,  the  beds  are  cleared  of  all  the  runners 
as  they  make  their  appearance,  an    operation 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  otherwise  the 
strength  of  the  parent  plants  will  bediminislied, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  blooming  flowers,  and 
freipiently  to  such   an  extent  that  they  yield 
no  flowers  at  all.     M.   Millet,  the  well-known 
.specialist  Violet  grower  at  Bourg-la-Reine— to 
whose  kindness   I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
information   here  given— told  me  that  he  has 
known  Violets  that  had  passed  through  a  very 
dry  summer  to  bloom  abundantly,  while  others 
which  in  a  moist  season  had  run  very  much  to 
leaf  and   had  not  had  their  runners  removed 
afterwards   yielded   plenty   of   foliage,  but   no 
flowers.     "When   plants   for   forcing  are  raised 
from  seed,  the  seedlings  should,  in  the  second 
year,  be  treated  in  the  manner  just  described, 
care  having  been  taken  during  the  first  year  to 
weed  out  from  the  beds  any  seedlings  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  the  right  variety.      It  is 
always  advisable  to  water  the  plants  occasioniiHy 
in  August  and  September  if  the  weather  is  dry 
in  those  months.     About  the  middle  of  October 
the  specialists  commence  operations  for  putting 
their  plants  under  cover.       There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  this.     The  most  simple,  and  that 
whereby  the  largest-sized  flowers  are  obtained, 
is  that  of  covering  in  the  plants  on  the  place 
where  they  are  growing,  and  have  been  growing 
since  they  were  planted  out  at  the  commence- 
ment.    In  this  case  beds  must  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  previous  spring  of  the  same  size 
as  the  frames  which  are  to  cover  them,  and  in 
each  bed   five  or  six  rows  of  plants  are  then 
planted.     This  method  is  very  well  adapted  for 
amateurs  and  is  more  profitable  than  any  other. 
The    method    most    usually    employed     is    as 
follows  :     Frames   are    placed    on   a    piece   of 
ground   in   an   open   position   and   facing    due 
south.     These   are   then   half-tilled    with   light 
soil,    after   which   the   plants    are    lilted   with 
balls  and  the  dead  leaves  and  ruiniers  are  all 
removed.     They  are  then  planted  in  the  frames 
so  closely  together  that  the  leaves  of  each  plant 
just    touch    those  of    its  neighbours.     As  the 
growth  of  the  foliage  is  finished,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  plants  becoming  "drawn."     The 
distance  between  the  plants  and  the  glass  of 
the  frames  should  not  exceed  8  inches  nor  be 
less  than  6  inches.     (Those  who  desire  to  force 
no  great  number  of  Violets  can  pot  the  plants 
and  place  them  under  a  frame,  from  which  they 
can   thus   be  easily  removed   to  some  warmer 
position  in  which  t'ley  will  flower  all  through 
the  winter.)     When  the  planting  is  completed, 
water  and  air  are  plentifully  supplied  up  to  the 
latter    end   of    November,    when   the   forcing, 
properly  so  termed,  commences.     The  method 
which  answers  best  is  by  alley-heating.     The 
alleys  around  the  frames  are  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  or  a  little  more  and  then  filled 
up  with  a  mixture  of  half  fresh  and  half  old 
horse  manure,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  fallen 
leaves  would,  perhaps,  be  better.     These  heat- 
ing materials   are   reinforced  every  month   by 
adding  a  little  fresh  manure,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
gentle  heat,   without    which  the   plants  would 
become  drawn  and  produce  flowers  without  any 
colour. 

Should  the  weather  become  very  frosty,  the 
frames  should  be  covered  with  mats  at  night ; 


these,  however,  should  be  put  aside  in  the  day- 
time, as  the  [ilants  require  all  the  light  they 
can  get.  It  is  advisalile  before  commencing  to 
force  to  remove  all  the  large  old  leaves  from 
the  plants,  as  these  would  shade  the  flower- 
buds  too  much.  Plenty  of  foliage  for  setting 
<jtt'  the  cut  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  beds 
of  The  Czar  Violet  grown  under  frames  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Parma  Violet  is  multiplied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  preceding  variety.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  very  excellent  jilan  for  producing 
good  plants  which  I  must  mention  here.  In 
August  and  September,  when  these  plants  are 
being  prepared  for  forcing,  all  the  runners  are 
removed  and  jiricked  out  close  together  in  light 
and  sandy  soil  under  frames.  These  young 
plants  are  kept  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and 
will  be  well  rooted  by  the  following  spring. 
For  the  final  planting  out,  one  or  more  beds  are 
prepared.  Six  drills  or  lines  are  drawn  in  the 
longest  direction  of  each  bed,  and  the  plants 
are  set  at  a  distance  of  about  5  inches  from  one 
another  in  the  drills.  The  beds  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  the  fi-ames  to  cover 
them  properly  when  placed  on  them  in  the  au- 
tumn, for,  contrary  to  what  is  practised  in  the 
case  of  the  single-flowered  Violets,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  and  very  blue  flowers 
from  the  Parma  Violets,  the  plants  must  be 
forced  where  they  stand  and  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. In  autumn  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  single-flowered  Violets.  In  the 
beginning  of  September  all  the  runners  are  re- 
moved to  form  plants  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
their  removal  also  strengthens  the  parent  plants 
for  flowering.  Early  in  October  the  frames  are 
placed  on  the  beds.  The  details  of  the  forcing 
are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  single-flowered 
Violets,  only  that  the  operation  is  commenced  at 
an  earlier  date,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the 
secoutl  week  in  October.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  flower,  those  that  are  to  be  sold  in 
pots  are  taken  up  and  potted  into  5-iiicli  pots, 
three  or  four  plants  (according  to  their  size)  in 
each  pot,  and  thus  sent  to  market  or,  some  of 
them,  placed  in  glass  houses  for  ornament.  If 
particularly  fine  pots  of  flowers  are  desired,  the 
plants  should  be  potted  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  central  part  of  each  plant  being 
kept  clear  above  the  soil.  The  plants  are  then 
forced  either  in  a  warm  house  or  under  frames, 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  by  keeping  up 
a  moderate  heat  the  cultivator  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  continuous  production  of  flowers  from 
October  to  May.  Green-fly  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance,  and  when  it  does,  it  can  be  effec- 
tually dealt  with  by  applications  of  tobacco- 
water. 

Gathering  the  Flowers. 

The  gathering  of  forced  Violets  which  are  in- 
tendetl  to  be  sold  takes  place  at  whatever  time 
of  the  day  is  most  convenient  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  the 
flowers  are  carried  into  an  apartment  where  the 
temperature  is  mild  and  not  so  high  as  to  cause 
them  to  flag.  Here  they  are  trimmed  and  made 
up  into  bundles  or  bunches  of  greater  or  less 
size,  according  to  various  requirements  and 
circumstances.  In  making  up  the  flat  bundles 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  markets, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  flower  shops,  a  wad 
of  straw  is  placed  in  the  centre  to  give  shape 
and  size  to  the  bundle ;  smaller  portions  of 
straw  are  also  placed  here  and  there  as  flowers 
are  added  in  the  making-up.  The  bunches  of 
flowers  when  finished  are  then  surrounded 
with  leaves  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  ob- 
tained from  plants  grown  under  frames  for  this 
purpose,  for  which  the  Parma  Violet  is  of  no 
use,   and  for  foliage  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
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some  vigorous-growing  variety  whicli  produces 
plenty  of  leaves  of  a  handsome  green  coloiii 
and  having  long,  stiff  stalks.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  the  leaves  are  taken  from 
plants  which  are  preparing  to  flower,  the  plaiits 
will  not  flower  well.  Thus  made  up,  the 
bunches  of  Violets  are  packed  in  large  baskets 
and  sent  to  market.  There  are  also  some  very 
small  bunches  or  bouquets  made  up  with  three 
or  four  leaves  around  each,  and  these  are  sold 
everj'whero  in  Paris  at  the  moderate  price  of 
Id.  apiece. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  about  this 
culture  of  Violets,  which  for  the  present  I 
must  refrain  from  entering  upon  ;  however, 
I  may  mention  that  the  cultivators  around 
Paris  are  not  the  only  Violet  growers,  and 
that  in  winter  large  quantities  of  Violets  are 
sent  to  Paris  from  the  district  of  Provence. 
These,  however,  are  not  in  such  high  esti- 
mation as  the  Paris-grown  Violets.  When 
Violets  are  sent  to  any  great  distance  they  lose 
some  of  their  fragrance,  and  so  tliose  which 
come  to  Paris  from  Nice  and  its  neighbour- 
hood have  hardly  any  scent.  This  could  be 
remedied  and  the  Violets  would  retain  their 
fragrance  if  they  were  entirely  enclosed  in  a 
covering  of  wadding,  which  first  absorbs  the 
odour,  but  soon  gives  it  back  again. 

The  varieties  which  are  most  generally  grown 
about  Nice  are  Wilson,  Quatre  Saisons,  Lux- 
onne,  and  The  Czar.  At  Paris,  the  varieties 
which  are  most  in  favour  are  Quatre  Saisons 
h^tive,  Quatre  Saisons  hative  a  fleurs  bleues, 
le  Czar,  le  Czar  blanc.  Souvenir  de  Millet  pOre. 
Of  the  Parma  varieties,  Parme  ordinaire, 
Parme  Marie  Louise,  Swanley  White  or  Comte 
de  Brazza,  Parme  sans  filets,  &c. — Albert 
Mauhene,  in  Le  Jardiu. 


Gro'wing'  Violets. — As  Violets  are  becoming 
so  popular,  and  as  there  are  now  a  number  of  good 
varieties  in  the  market,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  something  should  be  done  to  bring  these 
lovely  flowers  to  greater  perfection  than  we  gene- 
rally see  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  leading 
Chrysanthemum  societies  could  do  much  in  this 
way  if,  in  making  their  new  schedules,  they  pro- 
vided about  four  classes  for  Violets,  giving  good 
prizes  that  would  encourage  growers  to  do  their 
very  best  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  &c.  I  would 
suggest  four  classes,  as  follows  :  Class  1,  fortj'- 
eight  blooms,  arranged  in  bunches  of  four,  each 
bloom  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  class  2,  twelve  bunches 
of  blooms  (best  arranged) ;  class  3,  twelve  plants 
grown  and  flowered  in  (i-inch  pots  ;  class  4,  twelve 
plants  grown  in  any  way,  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  the  best  possible  way  of  growing  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden' would 
also  give  their  views  on  this  subject. — F.  C.  Siier- 
OOLD,  The  Gardens,  Horsinglon  House,  Temple- 
comhe. 

Hardy  Gladioli. — Replying  to  our  inquiries, 
MM.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  write  as  follows  :  "  With 
us  in  the  north  of  France  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  and 
Cr.  Nanceianus,  while  hardier  than  the  hybrid 
kind  gandavensis,  are  not  able  to  w  ithstand  the 
winter  unless  the  ground  is  protected  with  a  layer 
of  leaves  or  straw.  Under  these  conditions  they 
are  quite  hardy,  but  with  us  this  quality  of  hardi- 
ness is  not  of  so  much  importance,  because  if  left 
for  more  th.an  two  years  in  the  same  place  Gladioli 
form  such  thick  clump='  and  so  exhaust  the  soil, 
that  the  bloom  loses  much  of  its  beauty.  The 
great  advantage  of  G.  I^emoinei  and  Nanceianus  is 
that  they  can  be  successfully  grown  in  all  soils. 
For  the  perfect  success  of  G.  gandavensis  in  our 
clayey  soil  (our  nursery  was  once  a  brick  manu- 
factory), it  generally  needs  a  sandy  or  light  soil, 
which  we  import  from  Fontainebleau,  Montereau, 
&c.  Wo  cultivate  this  species  from  time  to  time 
for  the  sake  of  novelties.  In  the  first  year  the 
bulbs  flower  very  well,  but  they  decrease  in  size, 
and  in  the  second  vear  the  flowers  are  smaller,  the 


leaves  take  on  a  yellow  tint,  and  in  the  end  the  bulbs 
disappear  altogether.  The  contrary  is  the  case 
with  our  own  varieties,  which  not  only  succeed 
with  us,  but  those  who  buy  from  us  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  them.  We  once  read  in  an  English 
paper  that  the  old  varieties  of  G.  Lemoinei  were 
quite  hardy,  but  that  the  new  ones  are  not,  owing 
to  the  new  way  of  crossing  them  with  G.  ganda- 
vensis. This  is  not  true.  G.  gandavensis  was 
onlj'  used  to  obtain  the  first  varieties  and  has 
never  since  been  u.sed  as  a  pollen-bearing  plant. 
The  new  varieties,  in  addition  to  bearing  fewer 
and  larger  flowers  than  the  older  kinds,  are  quite 
as  hard}'.'' 


MOSSY    SAXIFRAGES. 

These  are  worth  a  place  in  gardens  if  only  for 
their  charming  verdure  in  the  winter  season.  In 
hot  summer  weather  they  turn  rather  rusty,  and 
long-continued  frosty  winds  take  the  colour  from 
them.  They  revel  in  moisture,  and  the  copious 
rains  of  late  have  caused  them  to  put  on  their  best 
winter  garb.  Seen  just  now  in  their  finest  con- 
dition they  charm  by  their  perfect  verdure  and 
freshness.  Perfect  drainage  they  must  have,  and 
they  are  never  so  happy  as  when  rambling  among 
stones  on  a  gently  sloping  bank.  An  easy  way  of 
growing  them  to  cover  the  natural  soil  is  to  use 
stones  or  brick  rubble  several  inches  deep, 
putting  thereon  about  the  same  thickness  of  light 
sand}'  mould.  Some  of  the  larger  stones  may  be 
allowed  to  ]ieep  through  the  surface.  In  this  very 
simple  manner  a  comfortable  home  may  be  pro- 
vided for  these  little  Sa.xifrages,  and  they  will  do 
just  as  well  .as  on  carefully  prepared  rockwork. 
Secured  from  excessive  moisture  round  the  roots, 
which  at  the  same  time  can  strike  deeply  enough 
into  the  soil  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  drying  winds 
and  scorching  sun,  these  Moss-like  Sa-xifrages  will 
develop  rapidly,  and  will  carpet  the  earth  with  a 
rich  verdure  at  this  season  of  the  year.  For 
window  ledges  these  little  Saxifrages  are  excel- 
lent, much  better  than  the  conifers  in  pots  which 
are  so  much  used  in  winter,  and  which  under  the 
influence  of  hard  frost  and  continued  parching 
wind?  too  frequently  are  more  brown  than  green, 
and  often  get  killed  outright.  It  is  a  pity  that 
window  gardeners  are  not  better  acquainted  with 
these  and  kindred  things,  such  as  the  Stonecrop 
and  Houseleek  families.  At  this  time  of  year 
window  ledges  might  be  as  full  of  interest  as  in 
the  summer.  Byfleet. 


W^ATER  LILIES. 


The  season  of  these  lovely  flowers  has  come  to 
an  end  at  last,  but  even  to-day  (November  8)  a 
bud  of  the  pretty  Nymphaja  Laydekeri  rosea 
opened  sufliciently  to  show  its  colour  during  a 
few  hours'  briglit  sunshine.  As  regards  long  and 
succe.ssional  blooming,  the  new  hybrids  are  far 
ahead  of  even  the  best  hardy  kinds  hitherto  in 
cultivation.  They  are  quite  as  early  as  our 
native  white  Water  Lily,  and  though  beginning 
on  equal  terms,  they  outlast  it  altogether,  jjro- 
ducing  flowers  as  long  as  sun  is  sufficient  and 
water  warm  enough  to  enable  them  to  open. 
Water  Lilies  are  gaining  in  importance  yearly. 
In  addition  to  the  new  kinds,  splendid  in  .size 
and  varied  in  colour,  already  seut  out,  there  are 
others  to  follow,  and  no  one  can  say  where  the 
end  will  be.  Those  at  present  to  be  had  have 
been  f  Ldly  described  in  these  pages,  and  another 
year's  experience  of  them  further  proves  their 
sterling  merits.  Those  who  have  facilities  for 
their  growth  ought  to  grow  them,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  make  preparations,  so  that  at  the 
proper  planting  time,  which  is  tlie  months  of 
Ajjril  and  May,  everything  may  be  ready  for 
dropping  the  plants  into  their  appointed  places. 
The  plants  want  nothing  better  to  grow  in  than 
the  natural  mud  deijosit  of  lakes  and  ponds. 
To  see  the  delicate  colour  of  the  new  and  noble 
Lilies   they   want  to  be  placed  where  the  eye 


can  see  into  them  ;  therefore  they  should  be 
not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  To  do 
them  well  a  bank  of  rich  mud  should  be 
gathered  together,  and  if  there  is  an  abundant 
deposit  at  the  bottom,  the  water  might  be  let 
ofi'  now  and  the  mud  collected  at  the  sides 
where  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  plants.  A  great 
depth  of  water  is  not  required  —  in  fact,  it  is  rather 
against  the  plants  unless  they  are  very  large 
and  strong.  A  clear  foot  of  water  above  the 
surface  of  the  mud  is  ample  for  even  the  largest 
and  .strongest  growing  kinds,  and  they  thus  feel 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  brings  them 
quickly  into  flower.  Even  the  many  artificial 
ponds  tliat  abound  in  gardens  may  be  tolerated 
for  the  future  if  those  who  have  them  will  see 
that  they  are  filled  with  the  new  Water  Lilies. 
These,  if  the  bottom  is  of  concrete  or  as- 
phalte,  must  have  banks  or  mounds  of  soil 
made  for  the  plants,  a'ld  the  winter  is  the 
best  time  to  do  the  work.  If  such  jjrepara- 
tions  as  are  really  necessary  to  their  per- 
manent well-being  are  made  now,  lakes  and 
ponds  will  be  refilled  by  the  winter  rains,  and 
all  that  has  to  be  done  in  spring  is  to  put  the 
plants  into  some  old  wicker  baskets  with  some 
soil  to  keep  them  from  floating  and  sink  theni 
where  they  are  to  grow.  It  matters  not  how- 
old  the  baskets  are  if  they  hold  together  for  the 
planting.  Water  Lilies  may  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  mud  banks  are  made,  provided  there  are 
strong  ])lants  in  the  place  or  friends  are  going 
to  supply  them,  but  the  advice  here  given  ap- 
plies to  newly-purchased  plants.  The  advan- 
tage of  procuring  them  in  spring  is  that  a  grow- 
ing season  is  before  them,  and  the  danger  of 
loss  is  considerably  minimised.  The  greatest 
enemy  to  young  growing  plants  is  the  grub  of 
the  caddis  fly,  which  fastens  on  to  the  leaf-stalks 
and  feeds  on  them  till  they  are  eaten  asunder. 
Strong  plants  are  proof  against  it,  but  young 
ones  may  be  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  all 
their  leaves,  although  they  generally  grow 
again  in  July  when  the  grub  ceases  to  be 
troublesome  by  changing  its  state.  A.  H. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
In  any  planting  operations  contemplated  for  the 
present  autumn  it  is  always  advisable  to  supply 
as  far  as  practicable  any  deficiency  in  the  number 
or  quality  of  those  flowers  that  are  among  the 
most  useful  and  reliable  for  cutting.  The  de- 
mand for  hardy  flowers  for  the  various  forms  of 
house  and  table  decoration  is  steadily  increasing. 
Daffodils,  Polyanthuses,  Poppies,  and  single  Pyre- 
thrums  being  instances  of  families  that  in  their 
respective  seasons  are  in  special  request.  There 
arc,  fortunately,  not  many  places  where  they  can- 
not be  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  often,  too, 
here  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  tender 
plants  are  extremely  limited.  In  advocating 
steady  onward  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  her- 
baceous plants  for  cutting,  it  may  be  noted  that, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  decidedly  more 
useful  than  annuals,  the  flowers  of  some  of  which 
are  very  acceptable,  while  those  of  others  are  too 
flimsy  and  short-lived  for  the  flower-basket.  As 
stated  above,  it  is  always  a  great  point  to  grow 
the  best  things.  One  is  ready  enough  to  super- 
sede poor  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums for  better  varieties,  but  there  is  not  always  the 
same  readiness  to  dispense  with  weedy  rubbish  on 
the  herbaceous  borders  in  favour  of  really  good 
things.  There  should  also  be  a  desire  (subject 
necessarily  to  special  requirements  at  particular 
seasons  ot  the  year)  to  extend  the  general  display 
as  much  as  possible,  and  if  care  is  exercised  in  the 
planting,  an  outdoor  supply  will  be  furnished  for 
nine  months  outof  the  twelve.  I  should  also  liketo 
note  that  there  are  situations  in  most  gardens 
other  than  the  herbaceous  borders  where  certain 
kinds  of  flowers  can  be  grown,  narrow  fruit  bor- 
ders, for  instance,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  dis- 
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turb  when  once  trees  are  planted,  also  odd  nooks 
and  corners  on  lawns.  In  f-iich  positions  notliinw 
can  be  better  than  Daffo<lils  in  variety,  and  if 
sutlicient  numbers  of  each  variety  can  be  planted 
a  supply  of  cuttiowers  is  obtainable  for  nearly  four 
months",  beginning  with  Tenby  and  endinR  with 
the  May  flowering  poeticus  ornatus.  Besides 
tliesetwb,  princeps,  aurantiiis,  Telamoniusplenus, 
Cynosure,  and  Stella  will  help  to  make  up  a  cheap 
and  useful  half  dcen  varieties.  A  contempla- 
tion, hy  the  way,  of  the  new  Uaflodil  catalogue 
leads  to  the  inference  that  one  will  hardly  be  able 
to  invest  in  a  few  hundreds  of  Weardale  Perfection 
this  year.  Twelve  guineas  per  bulb  is  a  startling 
figure.  In  a  few  of  the  most  open  spots  on  narrow 
fruit  borders  some  small  clumps  ol  dwarf  herba- 
ceous plants  that  are  never  likely  to  ramble  far 
may  find  a  heme— such  things,  for  instance,  as 
Hepaticas  in  variety,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  kc. 
If  Carnations  are  required  in  (luantity,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  varieties  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution, that  are  very  free,  and  whose  flowering 
season  is  long-sustained,  the  last-named  character- 
istic being  a  speciality  of  some  few  varieties. 
Again,  there  are  some  plants  of  which  a  good 
stock  is  always  acceptable— Gypsophila  paniculata 
and  Statice  latifolia  and  S.  limelini,  for  example. 
Of  these  the  first-named  may  be  lifted  and  divided 
if  required  each  year,  and  quite  small  pieces  will 
give  a  fine  head  of  flower  2  feet  in  height  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  but  the  Sea  Lavenders  are  best 
left  undisturbed— at  least,  I  find  this  is  the  case 
in  a  rather  light  soil.  It  may  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  same  question  of  soil  that  where  it 
is  inclined  to  be  very  light  with  a  porous  subsoil 
the  moister  parts  of  the  garden  should  be  chosen 
for  those  things  that  are  moisture-loving.  Meadow- 
sweets and  Violas  to  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  beds  or 
IJortions  of  borders  that  are  naturally  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  which  it  is  jjroposed  to  fill  with  fine- 
rooted  plants,  should  bebroken  up  early  to  allow  the 
frost  to  pulverise  the  soil,  and  at  planting  time  a 
bit  of  lighter  stuff  may  be  added.  A  well  decom- 
posed mixture  of  stable  manure  and  leaf-soil  in 
equal  proportions  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  more 
plants  that  are  always  acceptable,  the  two  best  of 
the  Spira;as  are  possibly  S.  astilboides  and  S.  pal- 
mata  alba.     The  flowers  are  not  long-lived  either 
on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state  ;  nevertheless  the 
feathery  spikes  are  very  beautiful.    One  of  the  very 
best  and  most  useful  of  autumn  flowers,  and  this 
is  no  small  praise,  is  undoubtedly  the  white  form 
of  Anemone  japonica.     The  mention  above  of  the 
advisability  of  leaving  the  varieties  of  Statice  un- 
disturbed in  light  soils  reminds  me  that   this  is 
equally   applicable   to   other   plants   I   find   very 
useful  for  cutting  (the  Chilian  and  the  Day  Lilies), 
and  when  forming  a  new  shrubbery  provision  was 
accordingly  made  for  some  good  clumps  of  each  of 
these  in  positions  where  their  removal  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  reiiuired  for  many  years.     Of  all  the 
difl'erent  shades  of  colour,  white  is  probably  the 
most  in  demand,  and  provision  for  plenty  of  w'hite 
flowers  should  accordingly  be  made.     In  addition 
to   those   already   named,   the    old    white   Clove 
Gloire  de  Nancy  and  Mrs.  Muir  Carnations,  one 
or    two     of     the     Campanulas,     Delicatum     and 
Mont   Blanc  Pyrethrums  in  smaller  flowers,   the 
double  white   Chinese   Paonies   and  one   or   two 
of  the  best  whites  in  the  suifruticosa  section  of 
Phloxes  will  always  be  found  useful. 

The  Carnations,  which  should  now  be  well  on 
the  move  in  a  well- prepared  border,  are  the  better 
for  a  little  mulching  if  the  weather  prove  very 
severe,  especially  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  the  exceptional  rainfall  has  probably  left 
the  grass  very  succulent.  The  Hairbell  Cam- 
panulas and  the  Pyrethrums  may  either  remain 
in  their  present  state  or  be  split  up  and  divided 
if  this  is  deemed  advisable,  whilst  other  Cam- 
panulas, persicifolia  and  its  varieties,  for  example, 
are  all  the  better,  especially  on  some  soils,  if  they 
are  lifted  soon  after  flowering,  replanting  the 
strongest  growths  after  pulling  carefully  to  pieces. 
The  large-flowering  Phloxes,  if  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  borders  instead  of  making  fresh  groups 
from  offsets,  should  have  the  shoots  thinned  out 


early  in  the  season  and  get  a  fairly  sheltered 
position  at  planting  time,  that  is  unless  they  can 
be  staked,  or  high  winds  will  beat  down  and 
break  the  heavy  flower-spikes.  P:vonies  should 
be  jilantcd  at  once  if  not  already  done,  and  if  the 
natural  soil  is  light  and  diy,  the  plants  may  get 
a  bit  of  rough  loam  and  cow  manure  to  help  them 
along  and  retain  the  moisture  until  they  are 
well  established.  •  This  necessity,  or,  at  any  rate, 
advisability,  of  early  division  and  replanting  is 
applicable"  to  many  inmates  of  the  herbaceous 
borders— indeed,  to  ail  those  that  burst  away 
quickly  after  the  flowering  season  and  are  show- 
ing at  the  present  time  strong,  vigorous  growth_^ 

HF.in-.ACKors  Lobelhs.— The  note  on  page  471 
substantiates  wha'  I  said  in  a  recent  number  as 
to  the  winter  treatment  of  these  plants.  Any 
plant  that  demands  a  certain  amount  of  artificial 
warmth  to  keep  it  going  at  any  season  of  the 
year  should  be  promptly  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  E.  Bcrrell. 

Clartmont. 


SHORT  NOTMS.— FLOWER. 

Dahlias  flowering. —May  I  ask  if  many  people 
have  noticed  how  l..iig  Dahlias  are  flowering  this  year, 
Here  the  scarlet  Cactus  is  still  covered  with  bloom. 
The  position  is  not  unduly  sheltered  or  favoured  in  any 
way. — SrBSCiniiER,  South  of  Cork. 

Hypericum  nepalense.— In  a  note  on  page  476 
I  am  made  to  say  that  Sir  J.  Hooker  spells  this  name 
H.  nopaulense.  This  spelling  (after  De  CandoUe's)  is 
Tiapaulense.  I  should  not  have  thought  the  slight 
difference  of  paul  for  pal  worth  noticiiig.- C.  W.  D. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEN. 
Uses— Customs— Superstitions. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
a  plant  which  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
tlie  life  of  mankind  as  the  Bamboo.  In 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  in  the  tropical  forests  the 
world  over  it  is  a  serA'ant-of-all-work. 

More  than  one  case  is  recorded  where  the 
abundant  seeds  of  the  Bamboo  have  been  the 
means  of  stai'ing  off  the  horrors  of  an  Indian 
famine.     In  Orissa,  in   1812,   when   one    of 
those  rare  general  flowerings  of  the   Bamboo, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  took   place, 
there  was  famine  in  the  land.     The  seeds  of 
the  Bamboo,  cooked  and  eaten  like  rice,  gave 
their  only  food  to  many  thousands.     Day  and 
night  the  people  watched  to  gather  the  pre- 
cious   fruit    as    it    fell     Mr.   Shaw  Stewart, 
ihe  collector  of  Canara,  on  the   western  coast 
of  India,  states  that  "  In   18(j4   there  was  a 
general  flowering  of  the  Bamboo  in  the  Soopa 
Jungles,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons,   estimated   at   56,00(J,   came   from   the 
Dharwar  and  Belgaum  districts  to  collect  the 
seed.     Each    party    remained    about    ten    or 
fourteen  days,  taking   away  enough  for  their 
own  consumption  during  the  monsoon  months, 
as  well  as  some  for  sale,"  and  adds  "that  the 
flowering  was  a  most  providential  benefit  dur- 
ing the  prevalent  scarcity."     Mv.   Gray,  writ- 
ing from  Malda  in  1S66,  says,  "  In  the  south 
district,  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  country, 
the  Bamboo  has  flowered,  and  the   seed  has 
been    sold    in    the    bazaar    at    thirteen   seers 
(26  lbs.)  for  three  rupees,  rice  being  ten  seers, 
the  ryots  having  stored  enough  for  their  own 
wants  in  addition.     Hundreds  of  maunds  (the 
maund  being  100  lbs.)  have  been  sold  in  the 
English  bazaar  at  Malda,  and  large  quantities 


have  been  sent  (o  Sultangungo  and  othei- 
placcs  twenty-five  to  tliiity  miles  distant, 
sliowing  how  enormous  the  supply  musS 
have  been."  Mr.  Gray  adds,  "  The  Bam- 
lioo  harvest  has  been  quite  providential,  as 
the  ryots  were  on  the  point  of  starving."  * 
Sir  .Jo.seph  Hooker  in  his  ''  Himalayan  Jour- 
nals" (p.  107,  ed.  1891)  says,  "The  young  shoots 
of  several  (Bamboos)  are  eaten,  and  the  seeds  of 
one  are  made  into  a  fermented  drink,  and  into 
bread  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  but  it  would  take 
many  pages  to  desciibe  the  numerous  pur- 
poses to  which  this  various  species  are  i)ut.'' 
His  account  of  the  ingenious  way  in  which 
his  Lnpcha  servants  used  to  improvise  huts 
and  furniture  on  his  travels  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  with  no  h8.ndier  tool  than  a: 
long  knife  is  most  curious  and  interesting. 
Xear  the  top  of  a  pass  from  the  Teesta  to  the 
great  Rungeet  he  found  "  a  plant  of  Praong 
(a  small  Bamboo)  in  fidl  seed  ;  this  sends  up 
many  flowering  bi'anches  from  the  root  and 
but  few  leaf-bearing  ones,  and  after  maturing 
its  seed  and  giving  off  suckers  from  the  root, 
the  parent  plant  dies.  The  fruit  is  a  dark, 
long  grain,  like  Rice  ;  it  is  boiled  and  made 
into  cakes,  or  into  beer  like  Murwa"  (ib ,  p. 
220). 

To  the  Chinaman,  as  to  the  Japanese,  the 
Bamboo  is  of  supreme  value  ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  not  a  necessity,  a  luxury, 
or  a  pleasure  of  his  daily  life  to  which  it  does 
not  minister.     It   furnishes  the  framework  of 
his  house   and    thatches   the    roof     over  his 
head,  while  it  supplies  paper  for  his  windows, 
awnings    for  his   sheds,    and    blinds   for   his 
verandah.     His  beds,  his  tables,  his  chairs, 
his   cupboards,  his  thousand   and   one  small 
articles  of  furniture  are  made  of  it.  Shavings 
and  shreds  of    Bamboos  are  used    to    stuff 
his    pillows  and  his  mattresses.     The  retail 
dealer's  measures,   the    carpenter's    rule,   the 
farmer's  water  wheel  and  irrigating  pipes,  cages 
for  birds  and  crickets  and  other  pets,  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  richly  lacrjuered  flower 
stands  of  the   well-to-do  gentleman   down  to 
the  humblest   utensils,  the  wretchedest  duds 
of    the    very    poor,  all  come   from   the   same 
source.  The  boatman's  raft,  and  the  pole  with 
which  he  punts  it  along  ;  his   ropes,  his   mat- 
sails,  and  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  fastened  ; 
the  palanquin  in  which  the  stately  mandarin 
is  borne  to  his  oftice,  the   bride   to   her   wed- 
ding, the  coffin  to  the  grave  ;  the  executioner's 
instruments     of    torture,    the    lazy    painted 
beauty's  fan  and  parasol,   the  soldier's   spear, 
quiver    and     arrows,   the    scribe's    pen,    the 
student's    book,    the  artist's    brush   and   the 
favourite  study  for  his  sketch  ;  the  musician's 
flute,   mouth   organ,  plectrum,   and  a    dozen 
various    instruments    of    strange  shapes    and 
still  stranger  sounds — in  the   making  of  all 
these  the  Bamboo  is  a  first  necessity.     Plait- 
ing and  wicker-work  of  all  kinds,    from  the 
coarsest  baskets  and  matting  down  to  the  de- 
licate filagree  with  which  porcelain  cups  are  - 
eased  so  cunningly,  that  it  would  seem   as  if 
no  fingers  less  deft  than  those  of  fairies  could 
weave   the    dainty  web,   are   a   common  and 


»  Munro,  "  Monograph  of  the  Baiubusacea;,"  p.  4. 
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oljvious  use  of  tlie  fibre.  The  same  material 
made  into  great  liats  like  inverted  baskets 
protects  the  coolie  from  the  sun,  while  the 
labourers  in  the  rice  fields  go  about  looking 
like  animated  haycocks  in  -naterproof  coats 
made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Bamboo  sewn 
together.  See  at  the  corner  of  the  street  a 
fortune-teller  attracting  a  crowd  around  him 
as  he  tells  the  future  by  the  aid  of  slips  of 
Bamboo  graven  with  mysterious  characters 
and  shaken  up  in  a  Bamboo  cup,  and  every 
man  around  him  smoking  a  Bamboo  pipe 
See  in  yonder  cook-shop  the  son  of  Han  re- 
galing himself  with  a  mess  of  Bamboo  shoots, 
which  have  been  cooked  in  a  vessel  of  the 
same  material  coated  with  clay,  and  are  eaten 
with  chopsticks  which  may  have  grown 
on  the  same  parent  stem.  Such  shoots,  either 
in  the  shape  of  pickles  or  preserved  in  sugar, 
are  an  article  of  export  from  south  to  north. 

Tlien  there  is  the  famous  medicine 
Tabashir,  the  great  and  infallible  nostrum 
with  which  some  Buddhist  priest  or  Chinese 
Dulcamara  will  promise  to  heal  you  of  every 
and  any  ailment.  In  ceitain  Bamboos,  es- 
pecially, according  to  Roxburgh,  in  the  Melo- 
cannabambusoides,  there  is  found  in  the  cavities 
between  the  knots  a  substance  consisting  of 
silica  with  a  little  lime  and  vegetable  matter, 
or  sometimes  of  silica  and  potash  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  seventy  parts  of  silica  to 
thirty  of  potash.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
extravasation  of  the  juices  of  the  plant  in  con- 
sequence of  some  diseased  condition  of  the 
nodes  or  joints.  Beautifully  opalescent,  the 
loveliness  of  Tabashir  is  by  the  faithful 
regarded  as  only  equalled  by  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  silicate 
contained  in  Bamboos  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  recorded  that  one  species,  Bambusa 
Tabacaria,  will  emit  sparks  when  struck  with 
an  axe. 

House,  furniture,  art,  clothes,  arms,  food 
and  medicine,  what  does  this  wonderful  plant 
not  supply  I  And  it  is  all  so  cheap,  too  ;  for 
the  materials  of  a  common  dwelling-house  in 
the  south  of  China  cost  about  twenty-five 
dollars  !  * 

Near  the  Malay  villages,  where  the  houses 
are  carried  upon  poles  above  the  red  teeming 
swamp,  like  the  old  lacustrine  dwellings,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  Bamboo  grove.  Towards  even- 
ing, when  the  fresh  sea-borne  breeze  drives  the 
burning  stillness  of  the  day  before  it,  bring- 
ing to  the  poor  washed-out  natives  a  renewal 
of  health  and  strength,  weird  and  ghostly 
strains  come  floating  upon  the  air.  It  is  no 
mortal  music,  for  .^Eolus  himself  is  the 
musician,  rivalling  the  great  god  Pan  of  old. 
In  one  of  the  hollow  stems  of  the  grove  holes 
have  been  pierced,  some  greater  and  some  less, 
one  in  each  joint ;  through  these  the  wind 
god  breathes  fitful  wailing  sounds,  now  deep 
like  the  pedal  notes  of  an  organ,  now  soft  as  a 
fairy's  (lute.  This  is  Bulu  Perindu,  the  plain- 
tive Bamboo,  the  analogue  of  the  -I'lolian 
harp.t 

*  Compare  Williams'  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  vol.  i.,p. 
360. 

t  Compare  Sir  Emersoa  Tenuant's  "  Ceylon,"  vol.  i. 
Munro,  p.  2. 


Strange  to  say,  the  Bamboo  played  an  im- 
portant, though,  fortunately,  inconspicuous, 
part  in  the  history  of  European  industry. 
in  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  was 
reigning  at  Constantinople,  the  court  reserved 
to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade  and  of 
its  manufacture,  the  looms  being  worked  by 
women  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Up  to  that 
time  the  silkworms  that  feed  upon  the  white 
Mulberry  were  confined  to  China  ;  those  of 
the  Pine,  the  Oak,  and  the  Ash  were  com- 
mon in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
but  as  their  education  is  more  difficult  and 
their  produce  more  uncertain,  they  were 
generally  neglected,  except  in  the  little 
island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica.  The 
Persians  had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
Chinese  silk.  This  was  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  Justinian,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  raw  material  for  his  looms  through 
his  adventurous  Christian  allies,  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  at  that  time  were  a  naval  and 
commercial  power.  His  negotiations  failed, 
the  Abyssinians  declining  a  competition  with 
the  Persians,  whose  proximity  to  India  must 
give  them  an  overwhelming  advantage.  An- 
other expedient,  however,  presented  itself. 
Two  Persian  monks,  who  had  long  been  resi- 
dent in  China,  travelled  to  Constantinople,  a 
giant's  journey,  and  proposed  to  the  Emperor 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  into  Europe.  The  offer 
was  accepted  and  liberally  encouraged  by 
Justinian.  The  two  monks  returned  to 
China,  and  by  smuggling  the  eggs  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cane  contrived  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Chinese,  and  made  their  way 
safely  to  Constantinople  with  their  precious 
treasure.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
that  fragment  of  Bamboo  were  carried  the 
future  commercial  fortunes  of  Lyons,  of 
Genoa,  of  Spitaltiolds,  and  all  the  other  great 
manufactories  of  Europe,  for  from  those  eggs 
were  descended  all  the  races  and  varieties 
which  stocked  the  Western  World.  But 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  wc  have  not  the  record 
of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  those  two 
Persian  monks  !  This  memorable  importation 
is  assigned  to  the  year  552  a.d.  (Gibbon, 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire," 
chapter  xl.  ;  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
article,  Silk). 

There  is  one  use  which  I  would  not  re- 
commend. One  day  in  the  north  of  China  I 
was  calling  upon  a  French  friend.  I  found 
him  in  his  garden  with  a  large  gang  of  coolies, 
superintending  the  laying  out  of  some  new 
.shrubberies  and  flower  beds.  Knowing  him 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  language,  I  expressed  my 
astonishment,  and  asked  liim  how  he  managed 
to  make  them  under-Stand.  "  Ah  !  mon  cher," 
said  the  little  man,  shaking  his  cane  viciously, 
"  J'ai  ici  le  meilleur  interprete  du  monde — le 
Professeur  Bambou."  Like  some  other  inter- 
preters, the  Bamboo  is  apt  in  that  capacity  to 
lead  to  trouble. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  however  well  we 
may  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  Bamboos 
for  pleasure  and  ornament,  the  plant  which  is 
so  rich  in  economic  value  in  its  own  country 
is  not  likely  to  prove  useful  here.     I  consulted 


a  leading  London  umbrella  and  stick  maker 
on  the  sulijoct,  and  lie  told  me  that  in  his 
trade  they  weie  obliged  even  to  eschew  the 
canes  of  the  south  of  France  as  insufficiently 
ripened,  and  consequently  liable  to  split.  It 
would  .seem  then  that  we  must  be  contented 
with  the  beauty  of  our  plants  and  ask  no  more 
of  tliem  than  they  can  give  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
think  that  out  of  so  much  wealth  we  aannot 
even  achieve  the  humble  triumph  of  an 
umbrella  stick. 

In  the  superstitions  of  the  world  the  Bam- 
boo has  its  place.  Rumpf,  who  died  in  the 
year  1693,  says  in  his  "  Herbarium  Auiboin- 
ense "  that  the  Malays  in  his  time  believed 
that  the  first  man  sprang  from  the  hollow 
stem  of  the  Bamboo.  The  Garrows,  a  race 
inhabiting  the  western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain range  at  the  bend  of  the  Buriampooter, 
whom  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  describes  in  his 
"  Himalayan  Journals  "  as  a  savage  race,  given 
to  human  sacrifices  and  polyandry,  are  said 
by  De  Gubernatis  in  his  '•  Mythologie  des 
Plantes "  to  have  neither  temple  nor  altar. 
They  erect  before  their  huts  a  pillar  of  Bam- 
boo, which  they  decorate  with  flowers  and 
cotton  and  offer  up  sacrifice  to  the  divinity  in 
front  of  it. 

In  some  Eastern  countries  the  rarely  re- 
current flowering  of  the  Bamboos  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  presage  of  great  calamity.  The 
North  Borneo  Herald  of  August  1,  1894,  has 
a  paragraph  upon  the  subject  in  connection 
with  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  plague 
which  ravaged  Hong  Kong  in  1894. 

"  The  Bloom  on  the  Bamboo. 

A  Hong  Kong  paper  has  the  following  note : 
The  bloom  on  the  Bamboo  has  indeed  proved  an 
unerring  portent  of  evil  in  this  year  of  disaster. 
It  is  well  known  as  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the 
botanical  world,  and  is  always  in  the  Oriental 
mind  associated  with  impending  calamity.  After 
the  Bamboo  in  the  spring  had  flowered  to  an  ab- 
normal degree  it  was  contidently  predicted  by  the 
superstitious  natiVe  that  much  evil  was  about  to 
fall  upon  us.  Unfortunately,  only  too  true  was 
the  presentiment,  for  during  manj'  decades  no 
more  serious  blow  has  fallen  on  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  colony  than  the  plague  which 
manifested  itself  just  as  the  swaying  Bamboos 
burst  into  verdancy.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  is  more  in  the  belief  that  the 
flowering  cane  means  ill  than  we  might  at  first 
imagine.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  doubtless  due  to 
abnormal  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions, 
which,  while  causing  the  Bamboos  to  flower,  may 
be  also  fertile  to  the  development  of  various 
diseases.  The  index  may  therefore  be  more  or 
less  reliable,  as  reliable  indeed  as  the  data  on 
which  we  foretell  the  weather." 

The  editor  of  the  Hong  Kong  paper  might 
have  added  the  Chinese-Japanese  war  as  an- 
other disastrous  sequel  to  the  portent. 

In  the  gay  decorations  with  which  the  holi- 
day-loving Japanese  brighten  their  houses  and 
streets  in  honour  of  the  new  year  the  Bamboo 
is  a  conspicuous  feature.  On  the  28th  or  29th 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  the  work  of  decora- 
tion begins.  A  Fir  tree  and  a  stem  of  Bamboo 
are  planted  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
door  of  the  house,  and  between  them  is  hung 
a  cord  of  straw.  To  this  cord  are  suspended 
a  boiled  lobster,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  a  large 
Orange, a  dried  Persimmon,  a  frond  of  Bracken, 
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a  leaf  of  the  evergreen  Oak,  and  a  piece  of 
seaweed,    all    tied    together    into    a  sort    of 
bouquet.     The  Fir  and  tlie  ISamboo  are  ever- 
green emblems    of    long    life ;   the    lobster, 
strong  in  spite  of  its  crooked  back,  is    an 
emblem  of  bent,  but  hale  old  age  ;  the  charcoal, 
■which  does  not  decay,  represents  imiierish- 
ability  ;  the   Orange,  from  its  name,  Dai-dai, 
which  by  a  pun  means   "  from   generation  to 
generation,"  and   from  the   fact   of  its  being 
supposed  to  hang  longer  on  the  tree  than  any 
other   fruit,  is   in   like  manner  of  auspicious 
omen ;  the  dried  Persimmon,  which  long  pre- 
serves   its    taste,    represents    the    unchanged 
sweetness  of  conjugal  love  and  fidelity  ;  the 
Bracken  is  held  to  be  slow  in  fading  ;  the 
Oak  leaf  does  not  fall  oft'  the  tree  until  the 
young  leaf  is  ready  to  take  its  place,  just  as 
a  father  is  happy  who  does  not  die  until  his 
son  is  fit  to  succeed  him  ;  while  the  seaweed, 
Kompu    or    Kobu,    composes    the   last    two 
syllables  of  yorokobu,  "  to  be  happy."     The 
rope  of   straw  represents   the  rope  which   the 
gods,  after  they  had  lured  out  the  sun  goddess, 
according  to  the  myth  which  in  the  Shinto 
religion  springs  fromtho  first  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
hung  outside  the  stone  cave  of  Heaven  in 
order  to  prevent  her   from  returning  into  it. 
These  various  emblems  are  hung  up  to  pro- 
pitiate the  year  god,  praying  him  to  preserve 
the  house  from  evil  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.     They  are  taken  down  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  first  month,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  they  are  burnt  in  honour  of  Sai  no  Kami, 
the  god  of   roads  and  protector  of   travellers. 
The  origin  of  this  cus-tom  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
It  is  alluded   to  in  the  collection  of  poems 
called  the  Hundred  Heads,  compiled  by  the 
Emperor  Horikawa  at  the  end  of   the  11th 
century,  where,  in  the  poem  by  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  court  named  Akisuye,  is  found 
the  following  passage:  "When  the  Fir  trees 
are  placed  at  the  doors  we  know  that   the 
night  will  break  into  the  morning  of  the  new 
year."     Such  customs  do  not  grow  in  a  day  ; 
so  it  is   fair  to   suppose   that   this   one  was 
already  of  respectable  ago  800  years  ago. 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitfokd. 

(To  be  contmued.) 


suitable,  whilst  with  otliers  tho<io  of  a  darke" 
shade  will  be  pruterable.  TheaJditioii  of  a  few 
slioots  peepinf,'  above  the  buds  at  the  top  would 
have  been  an  improvement  easily  etlected  ;  .such 
shoots  may  not  last  fresh  more  than  .-i  day,  but 
it  is  well  to  use  them.  I  have  more  than  once 
noted  the  charm  imparted  to  exhitiition  stands 
of  Roses  when  a  few  shoots  have  lieen  worked 
in  lightly.  Buds  in  various  sta'.^es  of  develop- 
ment add  their  ipiota  in  every  case,  but  it  does 
not  of  necessity  follow  that  these  should  be  of 
the  choicest  kinds.  The  flowers  themselves,  it 
will  be  noted,  have  been  chosen  at  a  stage  when 
each  one  will  further  develop  itself  ;  if  cut  too 
early  this  is  not  always  sn.  In  the  disposition 
of  the  individual  Cowers   it  will  ba  noted  there 


upon  the  flowers.  Not  only  do  the  Roses 
thus  keep  better,  but  the  colour  is  brifjhter 
also.  Florist. 


MANURIN(;  OR  PROTECTING  ROSES. 
What  reason  there  is  for  the  application  of  manure 
to  Roses  during  winter  I  fail  to  see.  The  plant- 
does  not  need  it  .so  much  as  when  in  growth  or 
just  previous  to  enterinj;  upon  the  same.  Roses 
are  hardy  shrubs,  at  least  as  much  so  as  a  large 
number  in  our  borders  that  receive  no  protection 
during  winter,  yet  there  are  many  wtio  coddle 
them  during  this  season  and  who  go  far  to- 
wards defeating  their  ends  by  the  too  liberal 
dressings  of  rotten  manure.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  substance  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  this. 


Rose  Garden. 


IS  no  semblance  (if  overcrowding  or  of  formality,    and  a  very  few  moments'  thought  must  surely 

show  us  we  do  not  want  wet  en- 
couraged around  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  Roses.  I  admit  that 
during  a  spell  of  frost  it  may  be 
some  protection  after  it  has  be- 
come dry,  but  the  same  agencies 
that  will  dry  thoroughly  rotten 
manure  during  the  winter  have 
previous  to  this  done  their 
work  upon  our  Pvoses.  Some 
still  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Teas  to  be  more  tender  or  less 
hardy  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
but  when  we  find  so  many  trade 
growers  fearlessly  leaving  thou- 
sands of  young  plants  totally  un- 
protected, it  would  seem  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the 
two  sections  as  a  whole.  Of. 
course,  among  so  large  a  number 
of  varieties  we  shall  find  some  few 
more  delicate  than  others,  but  I 
contend  there  are  better  and  more 
elfectual  ways  of  helping  these 
through  the  winter's  trials  than 
by  partially  covering  them  with 
such  a  moisture  -  retaining  sub- 
stance as  rotten  manure. 

What  induced  me  to  pen  this 
note  was  from  seeing  a  neigh-, 
bour  mulching  a  row  of  budded 
ilwarf  stocks.  He  was  entirely 
covering  the  bud  -nith  London 
manure,  and  from  experience  I 
would  not  give  nearly  so  much 
for  his  future  prospects  as  if  the 
buds  had  been  left  fully  exposed.' 
Not  only  have  1  had  serious 
losses  in  this  w.ay,  but  I  have 
seen  a  bed  of  20,000  a  sad  wreck 
from  the  same  cause.  I  have  no 
doubt  upon  this  matter,  because 
other  Roses  growing  under  similar 
conditions  and  upon  the  same 
An  armngenicnt  of  Roses  and  Grasses.  Engnii-al  for  The  Garden  quarter  of  ground  came  through 
from  a    photograph    sent    by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook    Hall,    j^j^g  winter  safely,  although  they 


CUT  ROSES.     ■ 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  even  if  it  be  not  the 
season  of  Roses,  for  what  is  applicable  to  the 
queen  cf  flowers  is  equally  so  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum as  it  pertains  to  overcrowding.  The 
present  example  partakes  more  of  the  English 
style  than  of  the  American  methods  of  arrang- 
ing cut  Roses,  and  it  is  of  the  former  I  would 
say  a  few  words.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in 
the  way  of  foliage  to  associate  with  Roses  than 
their  own  leaves  ;  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  well 
depicted.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  can  be  con- 
siderably varied  so  as  to  suit  the  hues  of  the 
flowers  thcm.selves.  With  the  light-coloured 
Tea-scented  varieties,  for  instance,  the  deep 
bronzy  red  tints  are  excellent.  With  dark 
crimson  Perpetuals  light  green  loaves  will  be 


Birmingham. 

nor  has  a  large  choice  of  colour  been  made. 
Too  often  the  choice  of  colours  tends  to  spoil 
the  effect  if  not  duly  considered.  The  only 
other  accessory,   that  of  Grasses,  adils  to  the 


did  not  receive  the  same  mulch- 
ing. By  keeping  the  surround- 
ings dry  and  breaking  frosty  winds  I  feel  sure  we 
are  aflbrding  our  Roses  ample  protection.  It  is. 
really  wet  and  frost  combined  that  are  so  de- 
structive   to   our   Roses,    and    for  this   reason    i 


other  accessory,   that  ot  Grasses,  adds  to  tne    ^^^^^n    j^^^j^^j^  ;„  spring  in  preference  to  winter, 
eflect  as  a  whole;  these,  it  will  be  noted,  are    ^  f,.o^t  ^f  gutgcient  severity  to  injure  Rose  growth 


usnd  more  freely  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom 
Such  au  arrangement  as  this  of  Roses  is  in- 
finitely better  than  in  a  large  dish  elevated  upon 
an  epergne,  which  gives  a  too  massive  or  top- 
heavy  appearance.  Bowls  standing  on  a  short 
pedestal  are  much  better,  whilst  a  good  supply 
of  water,  which  in  itself  is  most  desirable,  is 
al.so  secured.  The  early  part  of  the  Rose  season 
outdoors  provides  very  suitable  material  tor 
cutting,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Moss  Roses, 
the  Gallicas  and  the  Bourbons,  with  the  early 
cUmbers  also.  In  the  cutting  of  Roses  fur 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be,  one  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  thnt  of  cutting  quite 
early  in   the   morning  whilst  the  dew  is  still 


will   penetrate  a  layer  of  manure  and  make  the 
whole  a  moist  and  frozen  mass.  K. 


Tea  Roses.— I  have  lately  seen  several  batches 
of  Tea  Roses  in  pots  still  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
While  mild  weather  prevails,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  work  in  other  directions,  these  and  similar  sub- 
jects are  left  unhoused.  This,  however,  is  bad  policy, 
as  if  after  the  balls  of  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
saturated  by  the  heavy  rains  a  severe  frost  should 
suddenly  occur,  it  not  only  injures,  but  destroys 
many  ot  the  best  roots.  Tea  Roses  this  autunin 
are  particularly  green  and  tender,  and  some  varie- 
ties have  many  bloom  buds  much  advanced.  These 
are  worth  j reserving  by  removing  the  plants  into 
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a  cool  house.  In  southern  counties  some  growers 
plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  even  over  the  rims,  and 
protect  the  branches  by  Bracken,  but,  as  a  rule, 
housing  is  necessary  in  midland  districts,  particu- 
larly when,  owing  to  mild  autumns,  the  wood  is 
immature.  — J.  C. 


Societies  and  ExHiBiTiCNS. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Tuesday 
last  and  two  following  days  was  a  decided  success, 
the  competition  in  all  the  classes  being  keen  and 
some  of  the  flowers  very  tine.  The  December  ex- 
hibition is  always  worth  seeing,  far  more  so  than 
the  January  show  formerly  held. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous,  and  the  competition 
was  keen  in  the  several  claFses.  The  most  impor- 
tant was  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  The  first  piize  was  gained  by 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead,  who  has  won  many  of  the  most 
important  prizes  this  year.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  manj'  varieties,  but  we  noticed  superb 
blooms  for  the  season  of  Lord  Brooke,  Eda  Prase, 
Golden  Gate,  a  rich  yellow,  handsome  flower  ;  R. 
Owen,  a  fine  incurved  Japanese  kind  ;  and  Lily 
Love,  a  creamy  white  narrow-petalled  flower.  A 
good  second  was  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenland?,  Henley  on- 
Thames.  One  type  of  flower  ^hown  here  we 
strongly  object  to,  namely.  Rose  Wjnne,  with 
brrad  ugly  petals,  rese  purple,  but  not  decided  in 
ci'.our.  A  very  interesting  and  showy  class,  because 
a  departure  trom  the  ordinary  w.iy  of  exhibiting 
the  flowers,  was  that  for  twentj-fuur  bunches  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  good  competition  re- 
sulted. A  good  first  with  a  fine  selection  of  varie- 
ties was  Mr.  \V.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  J.  Durn- 
ing- Smith,  King's  Ride,  Ascot;  Mr.  C.  \V. 
Knowles,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles  Egerton,  Roe- 
bampton,  second  ;  and  ilr.  (;.  Sprinythorpe,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  W.  A.  Bevan.  Coombe  Court,  Kings- 
ton on-Thames,  third.  There  was  also  a  shar[) 
competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  six 
varieties,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Knowles,  who  had  charming  varieties  ;  whilst  the 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Aldeiman,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  Hatneld,  Morden  Hall,  Morden,  Surrey. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles  had  the  best  six,  and  a  close 
second  was  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  toSir Edwin 
Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon. 

The  incurved  flower.^  were  extremely  neat,  and 
again  Mr.  W.  ilease  headed  the  prize  list,  being 
first  for  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties. 
He  showed  in  true  character  such  kinds  as  C.  B. 
Whitnall,  J.  Kearn,  Miss  A.  Haggas,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Robt.  Petfield,  Piincess  Teck,  and  lady 
Dorothy.  Mr.  W.  Neville  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Henty, 
Langley  Hou.se,  Abbots  Langley,  third.  For  six 
incurved,  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  was  first,  showing 
particularly  well  the  varieties  Robert  Cannell, 
Barbara,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  whilst  the  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Tysler. 

There  were  several  other  classes  for  cut  flowers. 
Twelve  very  fine  Japanese  blooms  were  shown  by 
Mr.  P.  Plumb,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Beer,  Bis- 
kra, Langley  Park,  Watford,  and  the  competi- 
tion was  remarkably  even.  Several  uncommon 
kinds  were  shown.  One  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Beer,  the 
flower  very  compact  and  deep  golden  yellow. 
Capt.  Torrens  is  a  kind  of  note  as  an  actjuisition 
to  the  hirsute  section,  the  florets  purplish  rose 
and  very  hairy.  Primrose  League,  Lilian  Bird, 
Lady  Saunders,  Silver  King,  Eda  Prass,  C.  Blick, 
Waban,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  were  also  well  shown. 
Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright- 
Ingle,  Wood  House,  N.  Finchley,  were  second  and 
third  respective!}'.  Six  very  good  Japanese  varieties 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Carlile,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  Pearl  Beauty 
and  Lord  Brooke  being  two  kinds  shown  in  fine 
character.     Mr.  P.  Plumb  was  second.     Mr.  E.  ' 


Linfield,  East  Finchley,  had  six  good  Japanese 
kinds,  Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
being  second. 

An  interesting  class  (the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham)  was  that  for  six  new 
Japanese  kinds  sent  out  in  1S93  and  1S94.  Mr. 
W'ells,  of  Redhill,  had  a  good  boxful  of  blooms, 
but  was  disqualified  for  not  complying  with  the 
schedule,  and  the  premier  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  Perkins,  who  had  excellent  flowers  of  Rose 
Wynne,  James  Myers,  Walter  Surman,  Charles 
Davis,  Charles  Blick,  and  E.  F.  Jaraieson.  There 
was  excellent  competition.  One  of  the  best 
classes  in  the  show  was  that  for  twelve  single 
kinds,  the  premier  award  going  to  Jlr.  W.  Wells, 
who  had  an  excellent  boxful  of  blooms,  particularly 
fine  being  Admiral  Symonds,  May  Blossom,  Nora, 
Miss  Mary  Renne,  Purity,  David  Windsor,  Yellow 
Giant,  May  Geal,  Sulpliureum,  Lady  Churchill, 
and  May  Wells.  A  very  gocd  second  was  Mr. 
C.  W.  Knowles. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums,  prizes  were  offered 
for  winter  flowers,  such  as  Cyclamens  and  Chinese 
Primulas.  The  group  of  Cyclamens  which  gained 
the  first  pr'ze  came  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery 
Company,  Hanwell.  The  plants  were  extremely 
well  flowered  and  the  blooms  very  fine,  especially 
those  of  the  white  kind.  The  premier  award  for 
twelve  plants  in  pots  went  to  Mr.  J.  Macleod, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Rce- 
hampton,  and  a  bright  display  was  made  by  the 
Chinese  Primulas.  The  best  twelve  single-flowered 
varieties  were  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Kno«les,  a  very 
creditable  display,  Mr.  A.  Newell  and  Mr.  P. 
Macgregor,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hay, 
North  House,  Putney  Hill,  being  second  and  third 
respectively.  Double  fioHcred  Cliinise  Primulas 
are  net  veiy  popular,  but  the  twilve  plants  from 
Mr.  Mease  would  have  been  well  placed  even  in  a 
large  competition.  A  class  was  provided  for  a 
collection  of  flowering,  berried,  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  Mr.  A.  Newell  being  an  easy  first  with  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  Bouvardias,  Chinese  Primu- 
las, Crotons,  Poinsettias,  &c. ;  Mr.  VV.  Howe,  Park 
Hill  Gardens,  Streatham  Common,  second,  and 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  third,  their 
display  consisting  principally  of  spikes  of  Calanthc 
V'eilchi.  One  class  was  also  for  an  epergne  of 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  I>.  B.  Crane,  Archw.ay  Road, 
Highgate,  N.,  for  a  tasteful  arringement  of 
bronzy  and  yellow  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Burtenshaw, 
Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Mole,  High  Street,  Hemel  Hempstead,  third. 

Miscellaneous  collections,  as  usual,  were  numer- 
ous. A  gold  medal  was  worthilj*  given  to  a  large 
display  of  wreaths,  bouquets,  epergnes,  and  simi- 
lar arrangements  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Chaid,  Bruns- 
wick Nursery,  Stoke  Newington.  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  were  chiefly  used,  arranged  with  Ferns 
and  autumn  foliage.  A  silver-gilt  medal  went  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  for  a  noble  ex- 
hibit of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  in  large  vases, 
rising  from  a  base  of  Fern.  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  received  a  similar  award  for  a  very  ex- 
tensive display.  Not  only  were  many  of  their 
beautiful  and  recent  novelties  exhibited,  such  as 
the  delightful  little  Mrs.  R.  Filkins,  recently 
described  in  TiiK  G.^ruen,  but  al-o  a  brilliant 
mass  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  especially  of  the 
Souv.  de  Mirande  type,  as  the  exquisite  Jules 
Chretien.  Besides  these  were  vegetables  of  many 
kinds  from  Eynsford,  especially  a  large  display 
of  excellent  Potatoes.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  HoUoway,  had  an  excellent  group  of 
Crotons,  Nepenthes,  Heaths,  Orchids,  and  other 
indoor  flowers  well  dis|)layed  ;  a  light,  graceful 
and  pleasing  group  (silver  gilt  medal).  A  similar 
award  went  to  Mr.  H.  Perkins  for  a  thoroughly 
well-grown  group  cf  Amaryllis,  the  flowers  large 
and  of  fine  colour,  especially  the  varieties  Earl  of 
Arran,  crimson,  deeper  centre.  Lord  Sudeley, 
bright  red,  and  Lady  Edith  Ashlej'.  We  must 
allude  to  some  more  miscellaneous  Chrysanthe- 
mum groups.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road 
Nursery,  Camberwell,  was  given  a  silver  medal 
for  an  excellent  group,  the  plants  well  flowered 
and  arranged.     Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  Mr.  I 


C.  C.  Paine,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  had 
good  specimen  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  W' itty,  Nunhead 
Cemetery,  S.E.,  a  pleasing  group,  in  both  cases 
a  silver  medal  being  awarded.  A  silver-gilt  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wells  for  a  very  interest- 
ing display  of  novelties  and  well-known  varieties. 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  good  display  of 
novelties,  many  of  which  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed, but  we  must  mention  such  kinds  as  the  in- 
curved Japanese  Graphic,  with  broad  florets,  bright 
rose  and  silvery  reverse  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  white 
Japanese,  with  a  mass  of  curling  florets;  Black 
Prince,  a  very  fine  deep  crimson  incurved  Japanese ; 
and  the  beautiful  Japanese  Anemone  flower 
Owen's  Perfection  (silver  medal).  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had  a  fine  collection, 
mcstly  novelties,  and  the  two  Tree  Carnations, 
Marv"  Godfrey,  white,  and  Reginald  Godfrey, 
salmon-pink  ( bronze  medal).  A  silver  award  went 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Young,  Holmesdale  Nurseries, 
Stevenatre,  Herts,  for  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums :  whilst  Mr.  T.  Berridge,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  Unwin,  Norwood  Lodge,  Southall,had  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns  and  similar  plants. 


The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Tuesd.ay  last,  when 
M  r.  R.  Ballantine  presided.  Considering  the  late 
date  of  the  meeting,  there  was  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  novelties,  althcugh  the  colours  of  many  of 
them  were  dull  and  unattractive.  The  principal 
collections  were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 

L-\  Meme.— A  very  fine  Japintss,  florets  rather 
narrow,  cuily  and  intermingling,  foiminga  deep 
globular  bloom  ;  colour  pure  white.  Staged  by 
Mr    W.  H.  Lccs. 

i\Ii:s.  R.  C.  KiNcsToN.— This  is  an  incurved  of 
good  siz?,  very  deep  and  comjiact  in  build.  The 
florets  are  very  regular  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  tips.  Colour  white,  streaked  and  suffused 
with  ro.sy  blush  passing  to  white  in  the  centre. 
Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Lawton. 

I'RiriE  OF  Sw.vNLEY.  — Another  grand  white  Ja- 
panese, very  pure  in  colour;  the  florets  are  long 
and  drcoping,  and  form  a  very  close,  compact, 
globular-louking  flower.  This  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Exhibited  by  Mes;rs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons- 

Mme.  Rozain. — A  Japanese  incurved  variety, 
introduced  from  the  Coiitinet.t  a  few  seasons  ago. 
The  blooms  are  large,  semi-globular  in  form,  and 
the  florets,  which  are  of  medium  width,  are  deeply 
groovc<l.  Colour  silvery  deep  rose.  This  will 
probably  become  a  useful  flower  for  the  show- 
board.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Commendations  were  bestowed  on  C.  Lawton, 
a  Japanese  with  long  fluted  florets  ;  colour  ama- 
ranth, tipped  while  ;  and  on  Dolly,  a  pretty  little 
yellow  pompon,  raised  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  W  hnble- 
don.  Other  flowers  of  note  were  Le  Rhone,  a 
large  yellow  Jap.anese  ;  M.  le  Ministre  Leon  de 
Bruyn,  otsime  colour  and  type;  Potter  Palmer, 
a  large  white  Japanese;  and  R.  B.  Martin,  a 
Japanese,  with  long  yellow  florets  marked  half 
their  length  with  rosy  carmine.  Mile.  Thfrese 
Pankoucke,  a  large  white  Japanese,  was  in  good 
form;  also  M.  Gruyer,  a  Japanese,  colour  rose, 
shaded  yellow,  with  a  silvery  pink  reverse,  which 
the  committee  wished  to  see  again. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wells 
and  to  Mr.  R.  Owen  for  their  exhibits. 


London  Pansy  atd  ■Violet  Society.— The 

general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  GuiUlhall  Tavern,  E.G.,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
the  president  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  It  was  determined 
to  hold  a  show  in  London  next  May  or  June 
a  schedule  of  prizes  for  which  was  considered 
and  adopted,  each  modern  type  of  the  Viola 
being  repiesented.  In  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  Viola  conference  held  in  Birmingham  in 
August  last,  classes  for  the  miniature  and  rayless 
types  are  included.  The  president  offered  liberal 
prizes  for  the  best  baskets  of  plants  of  rayleee 
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Violas  in  bloom,  arratifretl  for  ctleot.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  re-elected  president  for  the  coming 
year,  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  as  hon.  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  appointed  eo.  hon. 
secretary  with  Mr.  (ieo.  McLeod,  of  Chingford, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Cook  being 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  committee.  The 
hon.  treasurer  placed  his  balance  sheet  on  the 
table,  showing  that  all  prizes  won  at  the  last 
show  had  been  paid,  leaving  a  satisfactory  balance 
in  hand. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Odontf  g'loEsum  crispvim  roseum. — I  have 
sent  you  a  bloom  of  O.  crispum  roseum  for  your 
opinion.  The  spike  carries  ten  blooms,  and 
owing  to  the  crisping  of  the  sepals  and  petals  it 
has  a  very  handsome  appearance. — Hugh  James 
Hunter,  EiJinhmi/h. 

*»*  A  remarkably  handsome  flower. — Ed. 

Laburnum  Adami.— Reverting  to  your  re- 
marks on  p.  46.3  on  the  Laburnum,  there  is  a 
tree  in  Colchester  which  bears  yellow  and  lilac- 
coloured  racemes  of  blooms  on  the  same  boughs. 
At  the  top  of  the  tree  are  three  distinct  patches 
of  blonm  growing  on  the  branches.  —  Alex.  Wal- 
lace. 

Datura  coccinea.— I  never  heard  of  this  until 
"J.  M.'s"  note  appeared  (p.  476),  nor  can  I  find 
the  name  in  any  publication,  botanical  or  horti- 
cultural. Possibly  someone  who  possesses  a  plant 
of  it  can  tell  us  more  about  it.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  specimen.  I  have  known  Brugmansiasanguinea 
refuse  to  flower,  although  large.— \V.  W. 

Strawberries   in   bloom    in    December.— 

Enclosed  is  a  bunch  of  Strawberry  blossom 
gathered  from  the  open  quarters  in  a  fully  exposed 
position.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  not  un- 
mixed blessing  of  an  exceptionally  mild  season.  I 
am  still  picking  Roses  of  the  most  perfect  form 
and  colour  from  the  open  borders.— G.  Sayeks, 
Ohilisk  Pari:  Oardenf,  B/arh-Oi-l;  Co.  Dublin. 

Apple  Cox's  Pomona.— Recently  I  was  act- 
ing as  a  judge  at  a  local  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit 
show.  One  of  the  exhibitors  in  a  class  for  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples  was  showing  one  dish  of  Cox's 
Pomona,  and  I  was  the  means  of  his  exhibit  being 
dis(]ualified.  Was  I  justified  in  so  doing?  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  fruit  growers.—!).  R. 

*,*  In  the  report  of  the  Apple  Congress  held  at 
Chiswick  in  188.3  Mr.  Barron  classes  the  variety 
referred  to  as  either  dessert  or  kitchen.— En. 

A  semi-double  Eucharis  amazonica. — A 

flower  of  this  has  been  received  from  Mr.  May, 
nurseryman,  of  Teddington.  It  is  in  every  respect 
a  well-formed  bloom  with  two  rows  of  petals,  six 
in  each,  those  in  the  one  row  alternating  with 
those  in  the  other.  The  corona  is  twice  the  size 
of  that  of  an  ordinary  one,  having  twelve  stamens 
instead  of  six.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen 
such  a  flower  before.  Certainly  it  is  a  very  fine 
one  and  singularly  novel.  Whetlier  it  \\ould  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  in  the  event  of  such  a  sport 
being  fixed  is  another  question. 

A  fine  Gloxinia.  -The  (iloxinia,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  I  enclose,  was  grown  by  me,  and 
was  a  magnificent  specimen.  The  flowers  were  in 
the  throat  deep  carmine;  edge  lighter  shade  : 
bulb  twelve  months  old :  height  of  plant  24J 
inches:  leaves  14]  inches  by  12J  inches;  numberof 
blossoms  forty-seven,  and  ten  buds.  Few  flowers 
comparatively  can  be  seen  in  the  photo,  which  by 
no  means  does  justice  to  the  original.  Vou  will 
see  it  is  wider  than  the  table,  not  by  any  means  a 
small  one. —M.  Hewat,  Wat-jiehl,  rivailn<:ll,Brrkx. 

*,*  The  photograph  showed  a  remarkably  well- 
grown  and  floweied  plant. — En. 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium. — I  have 
this  planted  against  the  west  wall  of  my  house  in 
a  very  dry  border  and  the  first  flowers  opened 
about  November  15,  quite  six  weeks  earlier  than 


last  year.  On  December  3  I  counted  twelve  beau' 
tiful  flowers  thoroughly  expanded,  and  about  as 
many  buds.  This  shrub  would  no  doubt  succeed 
well  all  along  the  Carnarvonshire  coast  and  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  Anglesey.  L.  |)rostratum 
has  flowered  freely  all  the  autumn,  and  with  a 
continuance  of  the  very  mild  weather  I  believe 
Androsace  lanuginosa  and  Iberis  jiicunda  would 
both  have  o]iened  fresh  flowers.  Several  self- 
sown  plants  of  Triteleia  uniflora  have  been  flower- 
ing since  the  end  of  September. — E.  C.  Bu.xton, 
Coed  Dtrw,  Betlw.t  y-Coed. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society. — I  have  received  so  many  marks  of  sym- 
pathy and  kinelness  from  so  many  of  the  Fellov\-s 
of  the  R.H.S.  during  my  long  and  trying  illness, 
that  I  am  loth  to  ask  them  (if  you  will  allow  me 
to  do  so  through  your  columns)  to  grant  me  still 
one  morg  indulgence ;  but  it  is  necessitated  by  my 
past  illness.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  society  has  not  suffered 
much  from  my  compulsory  absence  at  times,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  one  department  which  I  keep 
more  especially  in  my  own  hands— the  Journal  of 
the  society — has  fallen  somewhat  in  arrear,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  matter  for  it  is 
unusually  heavy— so  much  so.  that  I  find  it  epiite 
impo.ssible  to  publish  the  whole  of  it  at  Christmas. 
I  have  therefore  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council 
to  publish  the  hardy  tree  conference  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  conference  reports  at  Christ- 
mas and  to  defer  the  ordinary  volume  of  the  .Jour- 
nal till  March,  1895.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  ask 
this  further  kindness  of  my  horticultural  friends, 
viz.,  that  they  will  endorse  the  consent  of  the 
council,  and  will  grant  me  the  further  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  for  the  editing  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
volume  xvii.  of  the  .Journal.  The  report  of  the 
two  conferences  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will 
be  issued  as  volume  xviii.  at  Christmas  or  new 
year  without  fail. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary,  B.I/.S. 

The  season  in  South  Dublin. — In  this  sea- 
side locality  we  seldom  have  much  frost  at  any 
time,  especially  before  Christmas,  but,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  it  is  unprecedented  for  us 
to  reach  the  beginning  of  December  without  the 
thermometer  having  once  reached  freezing  point. 
So  far  I  have  observed  no  trace  of  frost  in  this 
neighbourhood,  although  it  has  occurred  a  short 
distance  inland.  Walking  round  my  little  garden, 
I  notice  in  flower  in  the  open  ground  Nasturtiums 
—one  of  the  most  sensitive  to  frost  of  outeloor 
plants — Nicotiana  affinis,  Lobelia  Erinus,  Coreop- 
sis, Doronicum  H.  Crewe,  Clematis  lanuginosa, 
Aubrietia,  Tea'  Roses,  Christmas  Roses,  and  Prim- 
roses ;  in  my  Lily  pool,  Aponogeton ;  against  my 
hou.se,  Passifiora  curulea,Solanum  jasminoides,  and 
Heliotrope,  while  about  ten  days  ago  Saxifraga 
peltata  sent  up  two  flower-spikes.  Castor-oils 
are  as  fresh  as  in  August,  ancl  in  neighbouring 
gardens  various  bedding  Pelargoniums,  &c. ,  show 
no  sign  of  the  approach  of  winter.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  nothing  compared 
to  what  has  fallen  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land. The  seasons  seem  to  have  sh.aken  hands. 
On  my  table  at  this  moment  is  a  bowl  containing 
buds  of  Rose  Anna  Ollivier  as  fresh  as  in  summer, 
supported  by  blossoms  of  the  Riverston  Christmas 
Rose,  white.  Crocus  Imperati  is  well  advanced, 
and  promises  to  be  in  bloom  well  1  leforo  Christmas. 
I  always  count  on  it  for  New  Year's  Day.  On 
November  30  we  had  the  first  visible  frost,  but 
so  slight  as  to  leave  the  aforesaid  plants  entirely 
unaffected. — G.  P.,  Monk^lown,  Co.  Dti'iliu. 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  last 
meating  of  the  above  society  for  this  year  will 
take  place  next  Tuesday,  December  11,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  ^'ictoria  Street,  West- 
minster, when  the  fruit,  floral  and  Orchid  com- 
mittees will  meet  as  usual  at  12  o'clock. 

"  Garden  "     iodex    for     second    twenty 

volumes.— Several  friends  having  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  index  of  the  second  twenty  volumes 
of  The  Gakden  should  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  consider  its  preparation  if  a  sutiicient 


number  of  subscribers  will  undertake  to  put  down 
their  names  as  subscribers  for  it.  Without  this 
we  could  not  undertake  it,  as  the  labour  of  pre- 
paring and  printing  would  be  considerable. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.- During  the 

pist  week  the  claj's  have  been,  as  a  rule,  rather 
warm  than  otherwise  for  the  time  of  year,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  nights  were  more  or 
less  unseasonably  cold.  On  Friday  night  in  last 
week  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  indi- 
cated 0"^  of  frost.  My  Dahlias,  which  had  been 
lingering  on  in  a  crippled  condition  ever  since 
October  22,  were  killed  outright  by  this  frost. 
The  average  date  of  their  clestruction  in  the 
previous  nine  years  comes  out  as  October  29. 
This  year  they  were  not  entirely  killed  until 
December  1,  which  is  more  than  a  month  later 
than  usual.  At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the 
soil  is  now  1^  warmer  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Since  the  middle  of  November  very  little 
rain  has  fallen,  and  the  ground  has  conscfiuently 
been  lately  in  capital  condition  for  planting 
Roses,  fruit  trees,  &c.  November  was  a  warm 
month,  at  first  very  warm,  with  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  declining  as  the  month  advanced. 
Rain  fell  on  eighteen  days,  and  to  the  total  depth 
of  about  .5J  inches,  or  nearly  twice  the  average 
amount  for  the  month,  and  with  one  exception, 
1877,  the  heaviest  fall  recorded  at  Berkhamsted 
in  any  November  during  the  past  thirty-nine 
years. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Henry  Birch. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  this  widely  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed gardener,  who  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
on  his  return  from  Northampton  to  Castle  Ashby 
on  November  27.  The  decea.sed,  who  was  forty 
years  of  age,  began  his  career  with  his  father  at 
Hatherop  Castle,  subsecjuently  going  to  the  gar- 
dens at  Sandringham.  He  then  went  to  Croxteth 
Park,  and  afterwards  was  head  gardener  at  Wad- 
desdon.  For  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  managed 
the  gardens  at  Castle  Ashby.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 


Embothrium  lanceolatum.— I  have  a  plant 
here  uuJer  this  uame  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
E.  cocciiicum,  the  leaves  teiag  lanceolate,  the  growth 
freer,  and  the  flowers  lareer.  The  plant  is  £0  feet 
high  and  15  feet  through.- W.  11.  Be.n-nett,  Meiiahilltj, 
Connvdll.  • 

Turning  ponds  into  hog  gfardens.— I 
wonder  whether  you,  or  anj'  of  the  many  readers 
of  TiiEG.iKDEN,  could  give  me  any  advice  on  what 
to  do  with  two  small  ponds  which  I  have  in  the 
grounds,  and  which,  owing  to  there  not  being  a 
constant  flow  of  water,  are  more  often  mere 
swamps  than  ponds,  and  conseeiuently  very  un- 
sightly. The  expense  of  filling  the  ponds  up 
would  be  too  great,  so  I  was  wondering,  if  I  was 
to  partially  drain  them  and  throw  in  several  cart- 
loads of  soil  and  stones,  whether  they  could  be 
turned  into  bog  gardens  for  Ferns,  Mos.ses,  and 
other  ]>lants  which  like  sh.ade  and  moisture.  I 
should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  could  tell  mo  whether  this  plan 
would  answer,  and  if  so,  what  plants  and  Ferns 
would  thrive  best. — M.  H. 

*„,*  Drain,  and  jdant  tloiit  American  Ferns,  trhile 
Alder  (Clethra),  Royal  Fern-t,  Bog  Myrtle,  handsome 
WilloirsoH  marijin;  Meadov  sweets,  native  and  oilier 
Carices,  Japan  Irises,  Scarlet  Doijirood  Varciniiims, 
Lahrador  Ten  (Ledum),  varieties  of  Heather,  awl 
many  other  interesting  shrnhs  and  plants.  Many 
ponds  that  diii/igurc  gardens  would  he  letter  p'aul'd 
in  a  lih>.  way. — Ed. 


The  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Nuluratimtionaml  Sulii.al 
arn,ii„,t,i  of  llnnhi  llxolii-  Plants,  w  Ih  a  chapter  ov  ttir  Giirden 
of  Urilisk  Wild  rioxrtrl.  Fourth  ahlion,  uith  tcood  atiinirinm 
from  dnurimis  by  AlfrtO  Parsons,  rtriuil  and  adaritrd.  Ti  liiy 
'Sro,  I  in,., trlolli.  Pi-'ict  12s. ;  wdl  boe.nd  i,i  half  morocc},  ISt 
Tliroi'fth  all  boolsiillas. 
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'TMsisan  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itseu  is  Nature."— SAoicspeore. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  VINES. 

This  very  impoitant  operation  will  now  or  very 
soon  be  taking  place  in  most  gardei.s  where  mid- 
season  or  late  Grapes  are  grown.     There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  mode  of  pruning  exercises 
a  marked  influence  not  only  on  the  crop,  but 
also  on  the  size  of  the  bunches.     Much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  the  pruning  ought  to 
be  done  and  the  number  of  eyes  that  should  be 
left.     My  experience  is  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rulea  can  be  laid  down,  as  what  may  produce 
splendid   results  at  one  place  would  probably 
prove  an  utter  failure  at  another.     As  a  case 
in  point,  one  man  may  be  a  staunch  believer  in 
cutting  the  laterals  back  to  one  bud,  and  when 
the  Vines  start  into  growth  he   is  astonished 
th>it   to   few  bunches   appear.       On   the  other 
hand,  another  man  who  knows  exactly  how  his 
Vines  are  likely  to  behave  may  al-.o  prune  to  one 
bud  and  have  plenty  of  bunches  of  a  good  size. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  latter  may 
prove  a  success   and  the  former  a  failure,   as 
the  one  thoroughly  understands  what  sort  of  a 
bud   his   Vines    form    and    also   their   health, 
vigour  and  capabilities,  while  the  other  man 
prunes  to  one  eye,  because  he  considers  it  the 
pi'oper   thing   to  do,   without   considering   the 
general  conditions  of  the  "Vines.      1  have  seen 
many  Vines  that  were  thought  to  be  worn  out 
and  worthless  rendered  strong,  healthy  and  very 
fruitful  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  pruning, 
and    otliers    again    practically   made     barren, 
proving    conclusively    that    no    rule-of-thumb 
method    should   be    followed.       Every   Grape 
giower  for  market  that  I  have  met,  or  whose 
Vines  I  have  seen,  always  prunes  for  a  crop  by 
cutting  back  to  the  best  bud  near  the  rod,  as  he 
is  well  aware  that  a  good  bold  bud  will  always 
provide  a  large  or  small  bunch  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  Vine.     For  many  years  I  have 
pruned  in  the  manner  stated  with  excellent  re- 
sults, and  have  ncer  failed  to  have  good  crops 
of  Grapes,  the  bunches  of  large  size  and  good 
shape.       Xliis  has   been  the   case   in   spite   of 
heavy   crops,    as    each   ^'ine    in   the   vineries, 
whicli  are   15  feet  wide,   has   not  carried   less 
than  40  lbs.  of  Grapes  per  rod  for  the  past  eight 
years,  this  weight  having  been  much  exceeded 
in  some  years,  notably  the  present  one.     Those 
Grape   growers   who   are   so    particular    about 
symmetry,  state  that  the  system  advocated  pro- 
duces ugly  rods  with  long  projecting  spurs.   By 
judicious   management   such   is   not   the  case. 
Each  lateral  is  not  allowed  to  carry  a  bunch, 
and  those  laterals  not  fruiting  can  have  all  the 
breaks  removed  except  the  one  nearest  the  rod 
at  disbudding  time.     Again   I  find  that  many 
new  shoots  are  made  from  the  rod  itself  where 
no  bud  had  been  visible.  These  are  encouraged, 
and   old   spurs  entirely  removed  at   the   same 
time,  whether  new  spurs  are  formed  or  not.     A 
full  crop  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
appearance  in  the  rods. 

Another  question  frequently  put  is  to  what 
length  the  new  wood  should  be  left  on  young 
Vines  at  pruning  time.  This  again  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  as  some  growers  will  allow  the  Vines 
to  cover  the  roof  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  I 
b'elisve  that  strong  VinSs  that  have  made  short- 


jointed  canes  are  best  cut  back  to  within  3  feet 
or  4  feet  of  where  the  new  growth  started  from, 
and  if  the  canes  or  leaders  are  weak,  I  shovdd 
prune  to  within  1  foot  to  try  and  induce  a 
more  robust  habit.  Vines  that  are  allowed  to 
make  rods  that  reach  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  roof  in  one  year  seldom  if  ever  last 
so  long  as  those  which  were  taken  up  more 
gradually,  and  although  a  few  more  years  are 
recpi'red  lo  get  the  Vines  to  the  top  of  the 
vinery,  it  is  more  than  compensated  f  cr  by  their 
durability  and  full  complement  of  spurs  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Vine. 
The  old  long  and  short  wood  mode  of  pruning 
isi-  I  think,   a  thing   of  the  past,  as  I  do  not 


know  of  any  garden  whore  it  is  carried  out  now. 
A  fine  crop  could  always  be  expected,  as  there 
were  so  many  good  buds  to  throw  out  bunches. 
Great  care  wa?  necessary  in  pruning  to  liavo  a 
supply  of  young  wood  all  the  way  up  the  rafters 
to  prevent  unsightly  gaps.  All  of  this  is  done 
away  with  on  the  spur  sy.stem  properly  done. 

W.  G.  C. 

Notes  on  Pears.—"  They  are  not  keeping  at 
all,"  was  the  answer  of  a  big  grower  the  other 
day  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  how  his  Pears  were 
keeping.  The  experience  seems  very  general, 
and  when  one  has  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  even  Josephine  de  Malines  ready  for  dessert 
by  the  middle  of  November  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  late  dessert  Pears  are  likely  to  be  very 
scarce.  The  early  ripening  and  premature  decay 
have  indeed  been  the  rule  this  season,  several  va- 
rieties that  are  regarded  ascapital  keepers  and  that 
last  sound  a  long  time  after  taking  on  the  yellow 
tinge  being  the  chief  oftenders.  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle  and  Beurr.5  Diel,  that  generally  last  out  a 
long  time  for  stewing,  rotted  away  very  <|uickly, 
and  now  at  the  end  of  November  the  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  a 
variety  that  is  generally  sound  and  good  about 
and  after  Christmas.  At  a  local  show  in  the 
middle  of  November  I  notice<l  a  fine  dish  of  IJuc 
de  Nemours,  a  Pear  very  seldom  seen,  and  not  to 
be  found  in  any  catalogue  to  hand,  yet  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  dish  was  one  of  the  hand- 
pomest  in  the  show,  and  certainly  the  most  even. 
The  exhibitor  told  me  the  fruit  was  taken  from 
an  old  trained  tree,  that  the  variety  cropped  con- 
sistently, and  that  although  not  first-class  in 
point  of  flavour,  it  was  well  up  in  the  second 
rank.  I  should  think  if  obtainable  it  would  be 
worth  including  in  any  planting  contemplated 
during  the  present  autumn.  Perhaps  if  any  corre- 
spondent has  it  in  any  form  he  will  say  if  it  is  a 
success.  The  present  year  has  been  remarkable 
for  exceptionally  good  fruit  of  Crassane  from  a 
very  old  trained  tree.  This,  however,  kept  very 
inditferently.  (4iven  thoroughly  good  fruit,  this 
old  variety  is  nearly  up  to  first-class  form.  It  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  juicy,  but  flavourless 
Pears. — E.  Burrell. 

Peacli  Barrington.— This  Peach  does  not 
succeed  in  all  places.  It  is  liable  to  cast  its 
bloom-buds  and  its  fruit.  In  some  places  it  does 
as  well  as  any  variety.  1  think  the  finest  crops 
of  Barrington  I  have  ever  seen  were  on  a  tree 
growing  in  a  succession  liouse  at  Ossington 
Hall.  The  colour  and  flavour  also  were  excellent. 
In  autumn  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  lights 
are  entirely  removed  from  the  house,  and  left  so 
till  frost  comes.  This  plan,  not  now  so  often 
adopted  as  formerly,  is  doubtless  a  good  one. 
Dryness  in  Peach  houses  during  the  winter  is  a 
greater  evil  than  many  are  aware  of.  The  floors 
and  borders  should  be  sprinkled  several  times 
weekly  to  encourage  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere.— 
J.  C. 

Grape  Diamant  Traube.— A  few  weeks  ago 
a  writer  in  The  G.vrden  referred  to  this  (! rape, 
and  asked  whether  any  reader  had  had  any  ex- 
perience with  it.  I  may  say  that  it  has  been 
tried  in  two  separate  gardens  in  this  district,  but 
I  with  ihdiff'erent  results.     In  one  instance  the  rod 


was  on  its  own  roots,  and  in  the  other  it  was  in- 
arched on  to  a  vigorous  stock,  Foster's,  I  believe. 
I  think  it  might  do  better  grown  in  pots  amongst 
heat-loving  Grapes.  It  has  a  decided  Frontignan 
flavour,  but  the  bunches  and  berries  are  small.— 

J.  Cu.WVFORt). 

Lifting  fruit  trees.— Fruit  trees,  especially 
Apples,  are  unusually  backward  in  ripening  this 
year  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  patience  in  lifting 
and  transplanting.  Of  course  it  is  imperative 
that  nurserymen  lift  and  despatch  many  trees  in 
November  if  the  weather  is  open,  or  their  orders 
would  never  be  completed,  but  in  private  gardens 
removal  may  be  deferred  until  a  later  date,  and  thus 
shrivelling  and  dying  back  be  prevented.  Where 
planters  reside  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
nurseries,  the  best  and  indeed  only  safe  plan  is  to 
make  a  personal  selection  of  the  trees,  have  them 
labelled,  and  left  till  orders  are  sent  for  their 
dispatch.  The  little  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
are  well  repaid. — C.  H. 

Judging  Grapes.— Some  very  peculiar  deci- 
sions are  made  in  judging  Grapes  even  now-a- 
days,  and  that,  too,  by  men  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Wherever  practicable  I  think  there  should 
always  be  two  classes  for  white  (Jrapes,  as  some 
judges  seem  to  think  that  Muscats  must  of  neces- 
sity be  placed  before  any  other  white  variety 
simply  because  they  are  Muscats.  At  Lincoln  the 
other  week  two  very  ordinary  bunches  of  Muscats, 
not  well  matched  to  begin  with  and  many  of  the 
berries  shanked,  were  uut  before  two  good  well- 
finished  bunches  of  that  grand  Grape  Royal  Vine- 
yard. Perhaps  the  judges  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  cpiality  of  the  latter  variety,  but  they 
mir'ht  soon  have  become  so  by  tasting  a  berry  or 
two.  My  contention  is  that  quality  ought  to  be 
recognised  whenever  found,  and  that  it  should  at 
all  times  stand  before  mere  variety.  -  C.  N. 


POT  VINES  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
I  \M  more  than  ever  convinced  that  for  early 
forcim'   pot  Vines   are   the  best  as  contrasted 
with  permanently  established  Vines.     This  con- 
clusion has  not  been  arrived  at  m  theory,  but 
in   actual   practice    during    several    successive 
seasons.     By  early  forcing  I  mean  the  starting 
into  crowth  at  any  time  between  the  middle  ot 
( )ctober  and  the  middle  of  December,  when  for 
a  period  of  from  two  to  three  months  an  un- 
favourable condition  of  the  weather  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  eveir  in  average  seasons.     From 
the  new  year  onwards,  so  as  to  have  ripe  Grapes 
by  the  end  of  June  by  moderate  forcing,  per- 
nianent  Vines  will  without  a  doubt  give  the  best 
results      To  have  the  fruit  ripe,  however,  from 
the   middle  of  April  or  even   earlier   onwards 
into   June,    the   results   are   in  favour   of   pot 
Vines      Pot   Vines   can   be   forced   m  smaller 
houses  and  even  in  pits,  thus  economising  fuel 
as  compared  with  lofty  vineries.     It  will  not 
take  so  very  many  years  before  the  weakening 
eflects  of  early  forcing  upon  permanent  Vines 
will  be  apparent,  with  but  very  few  and  pecu- 
liarly favourable   exceptions.     Pot  Vines    will 
resiioiid  more  readily  and  with  grea,ter  vigour 
than   permanent   ones   on    the    application    of 
warmth.     In  time  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least 
fourteen   days   in    favour   of   pot   Vines.     The 
bunches  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  trifle  smaller   but 
they   will   be    more    compact,   with    but  little 
dancer   from   shanking,  as   in  the  case  of  old 
Vines   where    the    roots    are   beyond   control. 
After  a  crop  is  taken  from  pot  Vines,  the  house 
or  pit  is  immediately  at  liberty  for  another  crop. 
This  in   itself  is  a  great  advantage.     My  plan 
is  to  follow  pot  Vines  with  Melons,  these  latter 
beim'  raised  from  seed  sown  when  the  Grapes 
are  Tbout  half  ripe.     The  Melon  plants  by  the 
time  they  are  planted  out  being  I  foot  or  more 
in  height,  a  saving  in  time  is  efl^ected.     In  so 
doing  ripe  Melons  are  to  be  had  by  the  end  ot 
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July,  all  the  crop  being  cleared  by  the  inuklle 
of  August,  when  the  house  is  turned  to  account 
for  flowering  plants  in  season  up  to  the  time  of 
again  starting  the  yovnig  Vines.  Another  course 
would  be  to  use  the  house  for  growing  on  the 
pot  Vines  for  the  following  season  instead  of 
cropping  with  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  In 
every  instance,  however,  this  might  not  be  con- 
venient ;  it  is  not  so  in  my  case.     My 

Time  of  Starting 
Vot  Vines  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
Vines  themselves  as  to  thorough  rijjening.  This 
season,  for  instance,  they  were  started  on 
December  1,  simply  because  I  did  not  consider 
them  sufficiently  rested  and  ripened  to  start 
three  weeks  earlier,  that  being  the  usual  time. 
The  night  temperature  at  tlie  time  of  starting 
varies  from  50°  to  G0°,  with  10°  rise  during  the 
day  on  the  average  by  fire  heat,  and  15°  when 
bright  and  sunny.  This  temperature  may  by 
some  growers  be  considered  excessive,  but  in 
practice  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  for  pot  Vines. 
For  permanent  Vines,  however,  it  is  too  much, 
being  too  exhausting.  These  tempeiatures  are 
not  increased  for  at  least  six  weeks,  when  a 
gradual  rise  takes  place  so  as  to  reach  about  06° 
or  68°  when  in  flower  for  the  night  standard, 
the  rise  during  the  day  being  in  proportion. 
More  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained  for 
the  first  four  or  five  weeks  so  as  to  induce  an 
even  break  ;  then  less  will  suflice  (and  be  found 
better),  imparting  as  it  does  more  consistency 
to  the  foliage.  After  the  thinning  is  over  and 
the  berries  begin  to  swell,  the  temperatures  are 
increased  to  70°  at  night,  and  even  a  little  more 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  otherwise  favour- 
able with  the  absence  of  easterly  winds.  As 
soon  as  the  first  signs  of  colouring  take  place, 
slightly  more  ventilation  is  given  and  the  at- 
mospheric moisture  steadily  decreased,  whilst 
the  temperatures  rule  2°  or  3°  lower  all  round. 
Forcing,  to  interpret  the  term  correctly,  cannot 
be  achieved  after  colouring  has  commenced  ;  it 
is  rather  then  a  question  of  waiting.  Too  much 
excitement  from  that  period  onwards  will  only 
result  in  a  bad  colour  being  impacted,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  want  of  colour.  It  will  usually 
take  four  weeks  or  a  little  longer  from  the  com- 
mencement of  colouring  before  the  fruit  will  be 
ripe.  During  the  latter  half  of  this  period  the 
ventilation  should  be  increased  so  as  to  render 
the  atmosphere  more  buoyant.  When  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  and  until  all  are  cut,  from  60°  to 
65°  at  night  will  be  sufticiently  high. 

Pot  Vines  should  be  thoroughly  well  esta- 
blished in  their  fruiting  pots  the  previous 
season.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  pot  them  into 
larger  sizes  prior  to  forcing.  I  have  seen  this 
done  with  good  motives,  but  with  most  disas- 
trous results  ;  it  should  never  be  attempted 
under  any  circumstances.  From  five  to  six 
bunches  are  a  good  crop  for  a  pot  Vine  to  carry 
when  forced  very  early  ;  one  or  two  more  may  be 
taken  from  later  ones  with  safety.  The  thinning 
need  not  be  so  freely  done  as  in  dealing  with 
permanent  Vines,  but  the  difl'erence  in  this  re- 
spect must  not  be  excessive,  because  the  bunches 
d  1  not  expand  so  readily.  A  typical  bunch  of 
Grapes  from  a  pot  Vine  should  be  compact,  with 
the  berries  close  up  to  the  footstalk,  so  that 
when  cut  there  is  no  movement  of  the  berries. 
The  thinning  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  all 
at  once,  although  the  major  portion  can  then 
be  removed  ;  a  few  berries  later  on  will  fre- 
q  uently  need  to  be  cut  away.  My  practice  is  to 
stop  the  shoots  at  the  first,  second,  or  third 
joints  beyond  the  bunches,  according  to  the 
amount  of  training  room  and  the  vig(jur  of  the 
shoots,  the  weaker  ones  being  stopped  the 
earlier.  Disbudding  will  have  to  be  done  so  as 
to  leave  the  shoots  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 


apart  on  either  side,  arranging  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  leave  those  shoots  which  promise  the  best. 
Wlien  first  started  it  is  a  safe  and  good  ])lan  to 
twist  the  rods  in  a  circular  fashion  so  as  tn  pre- 
vent the  topmost  buds  breaking  away  too 
rapidly.  I  like  to  allow  2  feet  between  each 
rod  ;  this  will  be  ample  in  any  case  for  extension 
and  light.  Wlien  colouring  commences  I  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  stopping  the  shoots  any  more, 
only  the  very  strongest  being  then  pinched ; 
thence  onwards  the  foliage  may  get  somewhat 
thick,  but  not  too  much  so. 

Watering 

is  a  detail  of  culture  that  needs  close  attention, 
not  merely  once,  but  twice  and  thrice  during 
the  day,  increasing  with  the  growth.  The  two 
extremes  must  be  cautiously  avoided,  but,  of 
the  two,  there  is  more  danger  from  drought 
than  from  the  opposite  extreme.  My  plan  is  to 
top-dress  the  Vines  soon  after  the  thinning  is 
fini.shed,  and  a  few  weeks  later  on  to  form  a 
ring  of  turfy  loam  around  the  top  edges  of  the 
pots,  into  which  the  roots  will  soon  ramify  with 
benefit  to  the  Vines  when  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  assistance.  When  the  berries  are  nearly 
as  large  as  field  Peas  is  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence feeding  with  manurial  stimulants.  To 
recoumiend  any  particular  artificial  manure  is 
somewhat  inviclious,  but,  of  these,  those  should 
be  chosen  which  contain  a  good  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime  or  its  equivalent  (dissolved 
or  undissolved)  to  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  whilst  potash  and  ammonia  should 
form  at  least  ten  per  cent,  in  addition.  Now 
that  the  analysis  of  these  manures  is  made  com- 
pulsory, it  is  an  easy  matter  on  examination  to 
determine  which  is  the  most  suitable.  Blood 
manure  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant,  but  it 
must  not  be  used  to  excess,  otherwise  it  will 
sour  the  soil.  Farmyard  manure  (liquid)  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  soot  added  to  it  will  make 
a  good  change,  for  in  no  case  is  it  advisable  to 
adhere  to  one  given  kind.  About  three  appli- 
cations every  week  will  be  ample. 

Uottom  heat  is  of  great  assistance.  I  prefer  it, 
however,  in  the  form  of  leaves  rather  than  a 
mixture  of  leaves  and  manure  ;  80°  should  be 
the  maximum.  When  it  can  be  so  arranged  I 
have  had  good  results  by  standing  the  pots  on 
turves  over  hot-water  pipes.  Insects  on  pot 
Vines  should  never  be  really  troublesome. 

VlTIS. 

Apple  Alexander. — Some  grand  examples  of 
this  Apple  were  exhibited  at  the  Lincoln  show,  the 
produce,  I  believe,  of  bush  trees.  This  is  a  noble 
Apple,  equal  in  appearance,  I  think,  to  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  an  early 
bearer,  and  being  rather  a  strong  grower,  moderate 
root-pruning  seems  necessary  to  induce  fruibful- 
ness.  It  does  well  as  an  espalier,  fruit  on  the  .south 
side  of  the  wires  swelling  and  colouring  up  grandly. 
It  is  in  season  in  most  districts  from  November  to 
the  end  of  December. — J.  C. 

Market  Grapes.— I  was  much  interested  in 
the  observations  on  market  Grapes  by  "J.  C.  B." 
It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  in  these  days 
of  severe  competition  it  is  possible  to  make  Grape 
growing  pay,  and  "  J.  C.  B."  gives  the  keynote  of 
success  in  his  closing  sentence,  viz.,  "  the  man  who 
has  the  skill,  is  his  own  grower,  takes  a  working 
part  in  the  affair,  and  who  can  grow  his  fruit  in 
the  best  form  has  the  best  chance  in  these  times 
of  severe  competition."  I  have  this  season  for 
Muscat  Grapes,  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
received  3s.  and  .Ss.  6d.  per  lb.,  but  for  this  price 
to  be  obtained  the  Grapes  must  be  good.  The 
fact  is,  so  many  inferior  Grapes  are  now  sent  into 
the  market,  that  the  price  obtained  is  below  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  the  great  number  of 
growers  who  have  not  had  a  thorough  practical 
training  in  the  work  that  is   the  cause  of  this. 


these  men  being  led  on  in  the  first  instance  by 
exaggerated  reports  of  j)rice8  likely  to  lie  obtaine<I. 
In  days  gone  by,  medium-quality  Grapes  realised 
a  fail-  price,  but  now  these  are  overdone.  I'aying 
prices  can  always  be  obtained  for  really  good  fruit. 
—  Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  packing  at  Hereford. —For  the  past 
three  years  the  leading  prize  for  the  best  packed 
])aekages  of  Apples  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Rogers,  High  Town,  Hereford.  His  method  is  to 
u.se  shallow  flat  hampers  with  li'is,  each  holding 
about  .50  lbs.  of  fruit.  The  sides,  bottom,  and 
top  are  lined  with  a  thin  laj-er  of  straw,  and 
further  lined  with  blue  paper,  so  as  to  give  the 
fruit  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  fruits, 
packed  in  rows  and  laj'ers,  are  laid  on  their  sides 
all  one  way.  Being  well  graded  and  packed  in 
this  manner  they  cannot  move.  Altogether  the 
baskets  of  fruit  have  an  even,  firm,  and  effective 
appearance.  The  varieties  used  were  King  of 
the  Pippins  and  Blenheim  Orange,  which  lend 
themselves  well  to  this  method  of  packing. — 
A.  Young. 

Peach  Exquisite. — It  would  bedifiicult  to  give 
aPeach  higher  praise  than  "G  C.''  gives.  Exquisite 
at  page  350,  and  which  it  certainly  does  not  deserve. 
He  now  states  that  the  flavour  is  "  only  fair  "  and 
"  under  certain  conditions  good."  To  give  his  own 
words,  he  states  "  by  a  little  extra  fire  heat  with 
ample  ventilation  it  may  be  obtained  of  almost 
as  delicious  a  flavour  as  a  good  Royal  George," 
which  I  dispute.  The  price  which  "  G.  C."  re- 
ceived on  the  special  occasion  he  cites  does  not 
affect  its  worth  from  a  quality  point  of  view.  I 
have  had  quite  sufficient  experience  with  London 
fruiterers  to  know  that,  as  long  as  a  Peach  is  of 
handsome  appearance,  quality  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. This  season  I  received  12s.  per  dozen 
for  Sea  Eagle  from  the  open  wall.  The  quality  of 
this  Peach  this  season  has  been  anything  but 
good — in  fact  quite  fourth-rate.  Now  if  "(J.  C." 
had  stated  that  it  was  a  good  market  Peach,  I 
should  not  have  commented  upon  his  note.  In  re- 
commending a  Peach  its  true  character  should  be 
given,  then  planters  are  not  disappointed. — A.  Y', 

Stewing  Pears.— Stewing  Pears  are  most  ac- 
ceptable from  this  date  till  the  end  of  March  or 
later.  The  list  of  good  cooking  Pears  is  not  a 
large  one.  Catillac  is  what  may  be  termed  a  late 
variety,  but  it  is  in  my  opi.iion  the  best  all-round 
stewing  Pear  grown.  This  does  grandly  on  the 
Quince  stock  and  makes  a  good  standard,  but  I 
do  not  advise  standards,  as  the  fruits  get  damaged 
by  high  winds,  and  the  tree  being  of  a  spreading 
nature,  it  is  better  when  grown  in  bush  form. 
Where  an  old  building  or  north  wall  can  be 
devoted  to  a  tree  or  two,  the  space  occupied  well 
repays  by  the  size  and  quantity  of  fruit.  I  have 
an  old  tree  on  a  tall  stem  trained  against  a  high 
east  wall,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  bear  verj'  fine 
fruii;s.  This  variety  is  in  season  from  January  to 
April,  and  fruits  very  freely  in  a  young  state.  I 
have  seen  it  do  well  trained  horizontally  along  the 
side  of  a  walk  or  to  divide  portions  of  the  garden. 
In  light  chalky  or  thin  gravel  soils  the  free  or 
Pear  stock  is  most  suitable.  Next  in  importance 
and  size  combined  with  cropping  qualities  is  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  the  Belle  Angevine  of  the 
French.  I  find  it  less  prolific  than  Catillac,  so 
that  those  who  grow  one  need  not  grow  the  other. 
Verulam  is  a  grand  stewing  varietj-.  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  is  another  really  good  stewing  Pear, 
and  in  season  at  the  same  time  as  A'erulam.  Fcr 
early  use  few  varieties  etjual  Grosse  Calebasse,  a 
large,  long,  brown  Pear  of  enormous  size  when 
grown  on  a  wall,  and  very  free  in  any  form.  Gilo- 
gil  and  Gen.  Todtleben  are  good  stewers  for  early 
use,  the  former  doing  well  as  a  standard. — W.  S. 

Protectirg   Vine   borders  from  wet. — On 

close  and  retentive  soils  it  is  pos.^ible  for  Vines 
which  have  their  principal  roots  in  borders  in  the 
open  air  to  receive  far  too  much  wet  for  their  well- 
being  throughout  the  winter  months.  Vine  roots 
are  soft  and  fleshy,  and  although  little  or  no  evil 
may  follow  when  they  are  growing  in  sandy  or 
gravelly  eoils  when  left  unprotected,  they  cer- 
tainly receive  injury  on  close  and  retentive  soils 
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and  such  as  I  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  frost 
which  does  the  injury,  but  prolonged  rains. 
Coverinjr  up  the  borders  with  manure  I  do  not 
belie-.'e  in,  this  only  aggravating  the  evil,  and 
sooner  than  cover  with  this  I  would  not  cover  at 
all.  The  best  makeshift  where  there  are  no 
wooden  shutters  or  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc  is 
to  first  cover  with  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  and  then 
thatch  with  long  litter,  arranging  this  so  that  the 
rain  would  be  thrown  off.  The  sheets  of  corru- 
gated zinc  should  not  lie  directly  on  the  border, 
but  be  raised  just  off  the  surface  by  supports.  In 
times  of  lengthened  or  very  severe  frost — but  not 
otherwise— a  little  dry  litter  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  border,  afterwards  replacing  the  sheets 
of  iron.  A  little  dry  frost  does  no  harm.  This 
se.ison  open-air  Vine  borders  have  received  quite 
sufficient  moisture,  and  if  now  left  uncovered  the 
small  feeding  roots  will  be  very  apt  to  die  back. 
The  result  of  this  is  an  attack  of  shanking  the 
following  season.  By  protecting  the  roots  from 
excessive  wet  the  Vines  break  more  strongly,  and 
in  the  case  of  early  forced  Vines  the  temperature 
of  the  border  is  more  re.adily  raised  when  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  fermenting  materials. 
Protecting  the  roots  of  Muscat  Vines  from  exces- 
sive wet  is  very  important. — A.  Youxo,  Ahherhy 
Hall,  Sloiirport. 


manner.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more 
than  one  cause  for  this  unequal  expansion,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  an  over-dry  condition  of 
the  soil  will  foster  the  evil.  J.  C.  B. 


GRAPES  CRACKING. 

Groweks  of  Grapes  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  cracking.     In  the  case 
of  the  Madresfield  Court  and  White  Frontignan 
there  is  evidently  a  constitutional  defect  which 
only  very  excellent  culture  and  perhaps  soil  of 
an  unusually  favourable  nature  can  overcome. 
This   is   evidently   the  case,  as  one  may  have 
these  in  company  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
the  latter  be  perfect  in  berry  whilst  the  others 
crack  badly.      For  years  I  had  a  Vine  of  the 
Frontignan  with  Black  Hamburgh,  and  I  never 
once  knew  it  to  finish  ott'  without  cracking  more 
or  less,  although  the  latter  invariably  ripened 
without    doing    so.       Too    much    atmospheric 
moisture  will  undoubtedly  induce  cracking,  but 
I  fancy  that  one  frequent  source  of  evil  is  the 
soil  about  the  roots  becoming  over-dry.     This 
checks  growth,  hardens  the  skin  of  the  berries, 
and  then,  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
the  pulp  swells  so  quickly  that  the  toughened 
skin  cannot  keep  pace,  and  .so  bursts.     I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  this  belief  as  I  once  had  some 
Alicante    much    injured    by     cracking,    and   I 
could   distinctly   trai  e   the   cause   of   injury  to 
the   above-mentioned   cause.     The    Vines    had 
been  planted  about   four   years   and    did  very 
well,  and  although,  as  will  happen  in  the  case 
of  this    Giape,  a    berry  here  and  there  would 
split,    there    was    never    anything    .serious    to 
complain   of.      They  were  planted  inside,  but 
with  liberty  to  the  roots  to  run  outside.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  they  had  not  taken 
much  advantage  of  this  privilege,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  roots  was  in  a  limited  amount  of 
soil,  where,  of  course,  they  got  no  moisture  but 
what    was    given   them.      Fearing   the   Grapes 
would  not  ripen,  the  pijjcs  were  heated  about  the 
middle  of  August.     After  a  time  I  thought  the 
berries  did   not   swell    properly,    and,    casting 
about  for  a  cause,  1  found  that  the  inside  border 
was  dry.      I  gave  it  a  good   soaking  and  the 
berries  began  to  swell  fast,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  began  to  crack   badly.     The  most  forward 
bunches  that  were  nearly   colfjured  were   but 
little    affected,    but     others     that    were    only 
beginning  to  colour  were  many  of  them  quite 
ruined.     I  should  saj-  that  quite  one-third  of 
the  crop  was  spoiled.     There  could  be  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter,   for  until  the   border  was 
watered  the  berries  were  quite  soiind,  and,  as 
before   mentioned,    the   Vines   had   never  pre- 
viously been  to  any  extent  affected  in  a  similar '  signal  to  withhold  water  until  the  soil  is  dust- 
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GLADIOLUS  CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  "  Delta  "  gave  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus  when  he 
wrote  his  paper  for  The  G.\kden,  and  he  ought 
to  know  something  about  it,  for  he  has  been  a 
grower  for  many  years.  "  Enthusiast  "  at  p. 
472  writes  of  what  he  saw.  It  is  easy  to  make 
assertions  such  as  the  following,  for  example  : 
"As  to  the  want  of  success  in  growing  it  (the 
Gladiolus)  in  this  country,  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  such  is  the  case."  I  grew  the 
Gladiolus  by  the  thou.sand  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  so  also  did  "Delta,"  and  after  thirty 
years'  experience  I  assert  it  is  the  most  disap- 
pointing flower  I  ever  took  up.  I  tried  seedling 
raising,  and  I  hold  about  a  score  of  first-class 
certificates  for  new  varieties  raised  from  seed 
carefuUy  cross-fertilised  by  myself.  Whore  are 
they  ?  I  obtained  from  each  bulb  oft'sets  freely 
enough,  and  managed  to  grow  them  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  they  speedily  degenerated,  though 
I  added  fresh  loam,  sand,  itc. ,  to  the  beds, 
trenched  and  manured  them,  and  did  the  very 
best  I  could.  Long,  however,  before  sufficient 
stock  had  been  propagated  to  send  out  they 
gradually  degenerated  and  passed  in  succession 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  I  tried  growing  them  in 
flower-pots,  but  this  .system  of  culture  was  a 
greater  failure  than  the  other.  I  could  grow 
good  spikes  for  a  time  and  win  first  prizes  with 
them,  but  only  for  a  time. 

I  tried  the  French  bulbs,  and  they  generally 
did  well  the  first  year,  not  so  well  the  second, 
and  they  were  poor  sickly  things  the  thii'd,  or 
at  least  in  the  fourth  year.  They  were  like  the 
English  varieties,  subject  to  degeneration,  slow- 
er fast  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  va- 
rieties. New  varieties  are  expensive,  but  many 
of  the  best  are  not  new  and  can  be  obtained 
cheaply  from  the  seedsmen.  What  I  recom- 
mend the  amateur  to  do  is  to  purchase  a  dozen 
of  the  better  vafieties,  plant  them  in  rich  deep 
sandy  soil,  but  no  manure  should  be  anywhere 
near  the  bulbs.  Decayed  manure  may  be 
within  reach  of  the  fibrous  roots.  They  do  best 
when  the  ground  is  well  manured,  dee{)ly 
trenched,  and  left  without  a  crop  for  one  year. 
The  plants  will  produce  their  flower-spikes  some 
time  in  August,  and  what  I  propose  fo  the 
amateur  cultivator  is  to  cross-fertilise  his  flowers, 
selecting  one  of  the  best  kinds  as  a  seed-bearer 
and  another  as  a  pollen  parent.  Several  spikes 
may  be  selected  to  bear  .seed  and  each  will  pro- 
duce a  hundred  seeds  or  more.  If  sown  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  seedlings 
will  flower  splendidly  the  year  after  that.  In 
large  commercial  establishments  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  open  borders  in  fine  soil,  but 
where  a  thousand  or  less  are  grown  it  answers 
best  to  sow  about  the  end  of  March  thinly 
in  flower-pots  or  seed-pans.  Place  them  on 
a  hotbed  and  the  young  plants  will  appear 
in  ten  days  or  so.  When  they  are  all  above 
ground  admit  air  in  small  quantities  at 
first,  but  more  freely  in  fine  weather  until  May, 
when  the  lights  may  be  drawn  ofl^,  replacing 
them  when  the  weather  is  bad,  such  as  much 
cold  rain  or  frosts  at  night.  The  plants  are 
gr(jwn  on  just  as  they  are  until  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  become  yellowish  ;  this  is  the 


dry.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  moist  the  small  bulbs 
will  all  start  into  growth  in  October  and  No- 
vember. I  keep  them  in  a  quiescent  state  by 
turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  removing  the 
leaves  and  placing  them  in  papers  amongst 
quite  dry  sand.  This  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  from  starting  into  growth  until  it  is 
time  to  plant  them  out  in  March.  The  bulbs 
will  range  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut,  and 
the  smallest  of  them  will  produce  their  flower- 
spikes  and  form  very  large  bulbs  in  some  in- 
stances. Even  if  a  few  seedlings  only  are  reared 
annually,  they  maintain  a  stock  of  healthy 
plants,  and  most  of  them  are  as  good  as  named 
varieties,  and  for  cutting,  every  spike  may  be 
used.  Any  poor  varieties  may  be  thrown  away 
after  they  have  flowered.  The  best  seedlings 
should  be  selected  to  flower  again,  and  they  may 
be  grown  as  long  as  they  continue  healthy. 
There  is,  besides,  a  certain  charm  attached  to 
the  flowering  of  seedlings.  One  thing  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Gladiolus  is  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  grown  successfully  without  the  use  of 
glasshouses,  lights  or  frames  of  any  kind,  al- 
though I  recommend  the  use  of  a  frame  with 
glazed  lights  to  raise  the  seedlings. 

The  numerous  species  of  Gladiolus  which  are 
hardier  than  the  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis 
should  be  grown  and  cross-fertilised.  They  are 
quite  hardy  in  di-y  districts,  and  may  become 
established  as  garden  plants  in  the  open  borders. 
I  cannot  grow  them  because  the  soil  is  rather 
heavy  and  water  does  not  pass  through  it  freely. 
There  are  many  districts  where  the  rainfall  in 
autumn  is  not  so  excessive  as  in  others,  and  in 
all  the  drier  districts  with  a  suitable  soil  the 
species  will  thrive  even  if  left  undisturbed  dur- 
ing the  winter.  I  have  urged  when  writing  in 
The  Garden  on  this  interesting  subject  in  pre- 
vious years  that  someone  who  has  suitable  soil 
and  climate  to  deal  with  should  take  up  the 
work  in  the  same  w,-iy  as  Dean  Herbert  did  in 
his  garden  at  Spoflbrth  many  years  ago.  His 
plan  was  so  simple,  that  it  could  be  done  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense.  He  planted  the 
(jriginal  species  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  them. 
The  flowers  were  cross-fertilised,  and  the  seed 
sown  in  the  borders  in  good  light  loam  or  in 
open  spaces  in  Rhododendron  beds.  There  he 
left  the  plants  where  the  seeds  vegetated,  and 
they  flowered  year  after  year  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Even  the  garden  varieties  of  G. 
gandavensis  will  pass  through  the  winter  m  the 
open  ground,  as  most  growers  know  when  bulbs 
have  been  left  after  the  collection  has  been  dug 
up.  These  stragglers  will  appear  above  ground 
in  the  spring  and  flower  more  strongly  than 
those  lifted  and  dried.  J.  Douglas. 


Aster  csssubius  and  A.    cabulicus.  —  In 

answer  to  Mr.  Wood's  inquiry  about  two  Asters 
(p  475)  I  have  no  doubt  cassubius  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  cassiaribicus,  which  is  described  and  figured 
in  Maund's  "Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  v.,^o.O/-. 
This  is  a  fine  variety  of  Aster  Amellus,  which  was 
received  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  in  18.34  from  the  soutli  of 
Russia.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  A.  bessara- 
bicus  of  Bernhardi,  and  is  well  known  in  English 
gardens  at  the  present  time.  Aster  cabulicus  of 
Lindley  is  totally  different.  It  extends  along  the 
temperate  region  of  the  Himalayas  from  Cabul  to 
Sikkim,  and  is  now  removed  from  the  genus  Aster, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Imeroglossa  albescens 
C.  B.  Clarke.— J.  G.  Baker. 

The  question  of  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  Kirkstall, 

on  page  475  I  am  able  to  answer  as  far  as  Aster 
cassubius  is  concerned,  which  is  the  correct  name. 
It  is  a  very  fine  Michaelmas  Daisy  of  rather  dwarf 
growth,  well  known  in  our  gardens  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  superseded,  like  many  other 
good  things,  by  the  novelties  of  the  day.     It  has 
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also  been  lost  in  mine,  or  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  sent  a  piece  to  Mr.  Wood.  The  present 
proprietor  of  the  nursery  of  P.  Klein  at  Wies- 
baden tells  me  tliat  he  still  has  it.  Aster  cabu- 
licus  is  unknown  to  me. — B.\RON  von  St.  Paul, 
J'^isdibir/i,  lii/e.'.-ia. 

The  early  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger 
altifolius). — Several  distinct  garden  forms  of 
Helleborus  niger  are  known  and  grown  in  gar- 
dens, but  the  finest  and  best  of  all  as  a  garden 
[ilant  is  undoubtedly  H.  niger  altifolius  now 
ilo-nering.  The  type  and  most  of  its  varieties  are 
precious  flowers  at  mid-winter,  the  variety  alti- 
folius coming  into  bloom  early  in  November.  In 
addition  to  its  earliness  it  is  a  plant  of  noble  pro- 
portions, and  altogether  finer  than  the  type.  Its 
handsome  leaves  are  borne  on  strong,  thick  foot- 
stalks, and  among  them  ecjually  tall,  with  mot- 
tled stems  a  foot  in  length,  are  the  lovely  flowers. 
These  are  very  large,  pure  white  inside,  but  with 
a  rosy  tinge  behind  the  petals.  The  stigma,  pro- 
jecting bej-ond  the  tuft  of  yellow  anthers,  is 
tipped  with  pink,  a  character  peculiar  to  this 
kind  and  all  its  varieties. 


NOVEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

During  the  past  month  the  temperature  has 
remained  high,  the  mean  having  been  49-5',  or 
4  4"  above  the  mean  of  November,  1803,  and 
3 '5°  above  the  average  of  the  month  for  the  last 
seventeen  years.  The  lowest  reading  on  the 
grass  was  32-3°  on  the  30th,  while  in  1893  the 
thermometer  fell  below  freezing  point  on  ten 
day.s.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days  to  the  amount 
of  7 '71  inches,  the  average  being  3 '98,  the 
greatest  fall,  2-03  inches,  occurring  on  the 
11th,  this  one  day's  rain  exceeding  the  fall 
recorded  for  the  whole  of  November,  1893, 
which  was  but  1-85  inches.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  has 
been  41  '02  inches,  or  more  than  double  that  of 
the  iirst  eleven  months  of  1893,  which  amounted 
to  20'8()  inches,  and  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  that  period,  viz.,32-27  inches. 
During  the  twenty-eight  consectitive  days  com- 
mencing October  19,  14  inches  of  rain  fell. 
Such  a  rainfall  as  this  is  unprecedented,  even 
in  moist  South  Devon.  It  is  curious  that,  in 
spite  of  the  great  amount  of  rain,  the  sunshine 
should  have  been  much  in  excess  of  that  re- 
corded for  the  dry  month  of  November,  1893, 
the  figures  reading  :  November,  1894,  73-55 
hours  ;  November,  1893,  62-50  hours.  The 
wind,  which  for  the  first  twenty-two  days  of  the 
month  was  either  southerly  or  westerly,  regis- 
tered a  total  horizontal  jnovement  of  7995 
miles,  attaining  its  greatest  velocity  on  the  14th, 
on  which  date  between  the  hours  of  G  and 
7  a.m.  an  hourly  rate  of  45  miles  was  recorded. 
Though  this  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
escaped  lightly  in  comparison  with  other  dis- 
tricts as  regards  floods,  we  have  had  consider- 
ably more  water  in  parts  of  the  garden  than 
desirable.  The  low-lying  portions  "bordering  a 
streamlet  were  inundated,  and  remained  so 
for  several  days,  the  water  being  in  places  5 
feet  deep.  A  standard  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
wliich  is  growing  in  a  slight  depression,  was 
also  surrounded  by  water  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
for  three  days.  Happily,  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
at  present,  little  permanent  damage  has  been 
done,  but  the  season  has  been  a  bad  one  for 
the  ripening  of  wood,  and  now  (December  4) 
young  Apple  trees  are  clothed  with  leaves  as 
abundant  and  green  as  in  August.  Chrysan- 
themums, Christmas  Roses  and  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  with  a  few  early  blooms  of  Iris  stylosa 
and  a  few  lingering  ones  of  the  Peutstemons, 
have  practically  been  the  only  garden  flowers 
of  the  month,  if  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which 
towards  the  last  week  opened  its  yellow  stars 


on  a  south  wall,  be  excepted.  Erigeron  mucro- 
natus,  which  pretty  little  Dai.sy-like  plant  is  a 
most  persistent  bloomer,  closed  its  flowering 
.season  on  Novemljor  3  after  six  months  of  ))ro- 
fn.se  blooming.  It  is  .seldom  .seen  in  gardens, 
but  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way.  The  weather  is 
now  fine,  and  tlie  ground  drying  up  so  rapidly 
that  the  frost,  if  it  como.s  now,  will  not  work  a 
tithe  of  the  damage  whicli  it  H-ould  have,  had 
its  advent  been  ten  days  earlier.         S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  grandiflorus.— Among  the  finer  Michael- 
mas Daisies  this  species  stands  out  distinct,  both 
in  habit  and  beauty.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
fine  purple  colour, "almost  blue,  and  they  last  for 
a  remarkable  length  of  time,  quite,  I  should  say, 
three  weeks  individually,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
succession.  Now  in  mid-November  the  bush-like 
jilants  are  amongst  the  most  striking  flowers  in 
the  garden.  There  are  many  features  about  this 
plant  to  mark  it  as  distinct  from  every  other 
Michaelmas  Daisy.  Once  seen,  anyone  could  after- 
wards recognise  it  at  a  glance.  '  No  other  Aster 
has  been  so  much  misrepresented  by  wrong 
specimens.  In  fact,  until  lately  there  was  no  sort 
of  certainty  of  obtaining  this  Aster.  As  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  a  species,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  non-variable  one.  Latterly  this  much-abused 
Aster  has  become  more  plentiful,  and  it  is  now 
very  much  the  practice  for  the  trade  to  ofler  it  as 
A.  grandiflorus  true.  This  may  seem  somewhat 
silly,  but  I  think  the  present  is  a  case  w-here  the 
use  of  the  term  "  true"  is  pardonable,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time. 

Michaelmas   Daisies,    garden    and    -wild 

sorts. — From  what  I  can  learn,  the  beauty  of  the 
numerous  Asters  as  seen  wild  is  due  more  to  the 
way  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  masses 
than  individual  merit.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  garden  varieties  as  now  being 
cultivated  and  improved  by  selection  in  English 
gardens  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ^-astly 
superior  to  the  wild  types  and  natural  hybrids'. 
I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  soif  only 
on  one  score,  that  of  the  higher  cultivation,  for 
we  know  that  hardly  any  plant  responds  more 
readily  than  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  lo  good 
culture.  I  have  handled  a  mixed  lot  of  collected 
wild  plants,  and  have  watched  with  interest  their 
floral  developments,  especially  the  first  season. 
I  have  noticed  that  when  the  same  plants  have 
been  favoured  with  a  year's  good  living  their 
flowers  were  much  improved. 

Aster  paniculatus  W.  J.   Grant.— This  is 

really  a  beautiful  Aster  when  seen  under  right 
conditions.  Individually  the  heads,  or  flowers, 
may  be  described  as  somewhat  dull  in  colour  and 
thin  in  the  ray  florets.  By  the  Aster  conference 
it  is  marked  as  one  of  the  best  with  three  crosses, 
and  those  growing  it  will  do  well  not  to  condemn, 
or  even  judge  it  too  hastily.  The  plants  should 
be  two  years  old  at  least,  and  then  the  habit 
during  blooming,  combined  with  the  peculiar 
mauve  shade  of  the  flowers,  renders  the  specimen 
a  distinctly  beautiful  object,  with  something  more 
about  it  than  the  florists'  requirements.  As  im- 
plied by  the  name,  it  gets  away  considerably  from 
the  style  of  tlie  la-vis  and  Novi-Belgii  groups. 

Aster  cordifolius.  —In  speaking  of  this,  I 
refer  to  the  whole  group  known  at  present  by  at 
least  four  beautiful  representatives.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  their  charms.  Nothing  said 
of  their  size  and  shades  of  colour,  which  range 
from  almost  white  to  a  pinky  purple,  would,  ]ier- 
haps,  alone  commend  them.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  seen  that  they  can  be  duly  admired.  This  group 
has,  perhaps,  gained  more  favour  during  the 
last3-ear  or  two  than  any  other  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Their 
myriads  of  heads  are  produced  in  vast  panicles, 
with  the  florescence  all  displayed  at  once,  and 
lasting  for  a  long  time.  1  have  noticed  in  certain 
trade  quarters  that  we  are  already  threatened 


with  deviation  from  the  nomenclature  fixed  by  the 
Aster  committee.  The  beautiful  kind  known 
originally  as  Mr.  Dod's  Photograph  is  the  same 
plant  as  the  conference  committee  named  Diana. 
But  I  have  already  met  « ith  the  two  names  as 
representing  diflerent  plants.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  we  shall  not  only  lose  largely  the 
benefits  of  the  labours  of  the  conference,  but  it 
will  only  be  a  question  of  time,  and  we  shall  have 
brought  about  as  much  confusion  as  ever.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  newer  and  improved 
varieties  may  not  be  procured  with  that  certainty 
that  should  at  least  for  a  while  obtain  after  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  sorting  the  plants  and 
elaborating  the  nomenclature. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — Imported  cormsof  the.se 
are  sometimes  dillicult  to  rear.  When  thej-  roach 
us  they  are  sometimes  as  flat  as  a  lozenge,  and 
this  is  not  only  a  drawback  in  itself,  but  it  ex- 
poses the  brittle  and  vital  point—  the  crown.  I  find 
it  best  to  put  these  in  the  ground  only  after  they 
have  plumped  up  a  little  in  slightly  moistened 
sand.  But  such  sand  baths  should  be  given 
where  there  is  plenty  of  air.  When  put  into  the 
ground  the  eorms  should  not  be  set  flat,  but 
oblique,  so  as  to  throw  ofl'  wet  from  the  ring  round 
the  crown  or  shoulder  of  the  whole  corm. 

Woodvi/le,  Kirkatall.  J.  Wood. 


Alstrcemerias. — When  reading  the  article 
respecting  Alstru'merias  by  "  E.  J."  in  a  recent 
issue,  it  occurred  to  me  how  very  seldom  one 
meets  with  them.  Failures  with  these,  I  think, 
are  due  to  their  being  treated  as  ordinary  hardy 
plants.  At  the  foot  of  a  warm  south  wall  they 
will  grow  and  improve  from  year  to  year.  I  have 
here  six  or  seven  varieties  growing  at  the  foot  of 
a  greenhouse  wall  w  ith  due  south  aspect.  They 
have  been  growing  undisturbed  in  this  place  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  all  the  attention  they 
receive  is  covering  them  with  a  little  long  litter 
during  sharp  weather.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
already  above  ground,  and  others  will  not  appear 
till  April  and  will  not  flower  until  .July  and 
August.  Those  which  are  now  above  ground  will 
begin  to  flower  at  the  end  of  June.  I  think  that 
Alstrcemerias  are  much  more  worthy  of  a  south 
border  than  Amaryllis  belladonna,  for  they  are 
sure  to  bloom  as  the  time  comes  round.  The 
Belladonna  Lily  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  uncer- 
tain, for  this  year  I  have  not  had  a  single  flower, 
and  the  cosiest  little  border  I  possess  is  devoted 
to  it. — Thos.   Arnold,  Cirena^tfr  Hoiian  Gardi-jts. 

Lilies  in  1894. — My  annual  note  on  the  Lilies 
will  be  shorter  than  usual  this  year.  The  frost  of 
May  21  was  most  destructive  except  in  especially 
favourable  situations.  In  the  woud  bed  at  Oak- 
wood  the  mild  weather  had  made  the  L.  auratum 
stems  tall  and  the  growth  vigorous,  then  the 
frost  came  and  cut  the  tops,  so  that  in  the  flower- 
ing season  there  was  one  fine  plant  in  bloom  with 
more  than  a  dozen  frosted  ones  round  it.  L.  Hum- 
boldti  had  unusually  strong  stems;  these  were  all 
browned.  L.  candidum  promised  to  be  very  fine, 
but  in  exposed  situations  it  was  cut  down  ;  with- 
in a  few  yards  some  plants  in  sheltered  places 
bloomed  well.  L.  siiperbum,  cut  by  frost  in  some 
situations,  was  fine  in  others.  L.  Browni,  L. 
japonicum  odorum,  and  L.  Krameri  all  cut.  L. 
Martagon  dalmaticum,  cut  in  wood,  was  fine  on 
hill.  In  a  sheltered  place  on  the  hill  L.  auratum 
virginale  was  especially  fine.  In  the  wood  at  the 
cottage  garden,  which  is  dry  and  warm,  the  Lilies 
bloomed  well,  and  in  this  garden  almost  all  the 
Lilies,  especially  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum, 
planted  in  sunk  tubs  and  in  large  boxes,  sheltered 
by  .shrubs,  were  as  fine  as  usual.  In  one  tub  with 
the  bottom  out  I  had  the  finest  plant  of  L. 
tigrinum  jucundum  I  ever  saw,  S  feet  9  inches 
high  with  ten  flowers.  In  the  greenhouse  here,  L. 
Wallichianum  supeibum  and  L.  Henryi  bloomed 
well.  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  a  valuable  outdoor 
Lily,  but  have  not  grown  it  excejit  under  glass. 
A  plant  of  L,  Wallichianum  superbum  had 
twenty-three  stem  bulbils  like  those  on  Tiger 
Lilies,  so  should  be  readily  propagated. — GeoroB 
r,  Wilson,  Heathirbank;  Wej/brid(/e  Hiath, 
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LARKSPURS  IN  A  MIDLAND 
GARDEN. 
My  garden  in  wLich  tlie  Delphiniums  shown  in 
the  engraving  were  grown  is  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  Birmingham,  and  is,  as  yet, 
little  injured  by  the  approach  of  the  town,  since 
I  can  grow  an  abundance  of  Roses  which  bloom 
freely  out  of  doors.  The  garden,  with  lawns, 
iVrc. ,  is  of  some  three  acres  in  extent  ;  not  a  very 
large  area,  but  one  the  tending  of  which  has  for 
many  years  past  aflorded  me  much  happiness. 
It  is,  as  you  may  perhaps  gather  from  the 
cut,  a  somewhat  wild-looking  place,  for  while 
I  attach  a  certain  value  to  neatness,  I  hold  it 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  picturesqueness, 
and  so  that  my   lawns  and  walks  are  kept  in 


kind  of  pergola  or  arched  walk  all  covered 
with  creepers  of  some  sort  or  other,  from  the 
large  Calystegias  of  various  kinds  to  the  brilliant 
Tropjvolum  speciosum,  which  grows  with  me 
like  a  weed.  My  hedges  I  regard  as  having  an 
estate  in  the  ground  they  occupy  as  tenants 
in  common  with  climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckle, 
Traveller's  Joy,  Clematis,  and  many  other 
trailers  and  twiners,  all  of  which,  especially 
Honeysuckle,  run  rampant  through  them,  and 
if  there  are  prettier  or  more  sweet-scented 
hedges  than  mine  in  the  flowering  season,  I 
have  not  seen  them.  I  grow  my  favourite 
perennials,  such  as  the  above-named  Delphin- 
iums, Gaillardia.s,  Phloxes,  Irises,  Ac,  for  the 
most  part  in  masses,  as  I  think  that  the  finest 
effects  of  colour  are  thereby  produced.  The 
plants  in  the  picture   were  merely  put  out  in 


culties  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  but  that  there 
are  such  in  some  localities  is  beyond  doubt,  for  I 
know  many  good  gardeners  who  fail  with  it. — 
J.  Wood,  Woodi-ille,  Kirkxtall. 


CAMPANULA  RAINERL 
I  AM  certainly  very  wrong,  if  M.  Correvon  is 
right  in  his  statement  tint  this  plant,  ad- 
mittedly found  within  limits  not  very  wide,  is 
scarce ;  and  should  he  prove  to  have  been  right, 
I  shall  regret  having  allowed  my  collectors  to 
send  it  so  freely.  But  as  at  present  advised,  I 
believe  M.  Correvon  to  be  wrong.  The  plant, 
of  course,  is  scarce  in  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
not  collected  a  single  plant  there  ;  but  I  am  told 
by  my  employ^  that  in  North  Italy  it  is  fouad 
in  thousands  on  some  of  the  mountains.     Few, 


Groups  of  Larkspurs  in  the  yanJcn  at  Hall  Green,  near  Birmingham,     Engraved  for   The  G.4RDEN'  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs,   W.  J.  Simco,v. 


good  order,  I  have  a  great  fancy  for  tilling  my 
borders  as  full  as  they  can  hold  with  all  beauti- 
ful things,  and  leaving  these  to  grow  as  they 
plea.se.  A  garden  which  always  seems  to  have 
lately  had  its  hair  cut  is  my  especial  abomina- 
tion. I  love  a  place  where  the  flowers  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  in 
my  garden — at  all  events  they  grow  as  if  they 
did.  It  (the  garden)  is  divided  by  hedges  into 
various  irregularly  shaped  plots,  some  having 
walks  of  gravel  and  some  of  Grass,  approached 
through  rustic  archways  covered  with  Hops, 
Ivy,  Clematis,  Roses,  and  all  sorts  of  creepers. 
These  arches,  I  may  remark,  are  easily 
made  by  my  men  out  of  Oak  brush,  whicli 
I  get  in  the  spring  when  the  trees  are 
thinned  in  the  neighbouring  Cf)ppices.  I  have  in 
various  parts  of  my  grounds  some  five  and 
thirty   of   these   and   other    arches,   besides    a 


the  first  instance  in  rich  soil,  heavily  mulched 
with  manure,  and  the  roots  deluged  with  water 
nearly  every  evening  during  the  exceptionally 
hot  summer  of  last  year.  The  lady  (my  wife) 
who  stands  by  them  is  5  feet  7  inches  in  height, 
so  that  your  readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  height  of  the  stems,  and  the  blooms  were 
in  proportion.  J.  W.  S. 

Hall  Green,  near  Birmingham. 


liithospermum  prostratum. — There  are  not 
many  things  in  the  garden  in  mid-November  that 
present  the  "fresh  and  fair"  aspect,  but  it  is  so 
with  gome  young  plants,  about  a  foot  across,  of 
this  pretty,  prostrate  Gromwell  that  were  planted 
in  July  on  a  sunny  bank.  They  are  of  a  pleasing, 
deep  green  colour,  and  liberally  dotted  over  with 
the  "'true  blue "'  flowers  for  which  this  favourite 
is  known.     I   know  nothing,  practically,  of  ditfi- 


if  any,  botanists  are,  I  believe,  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  ground  of  the  Alps  as 
to  be  able  reliably  to  say  that  nowhere  is  a  plant 
plentiful. 

The  case  of  the  beautiful  Saxifraga  florulenta 
is  an  illustration  in  point.  Found  once  or 
twice  sparsely  about  (I  think)  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  long  hunted  for  far  and  wide  by  many 
boianists,  yet  for  one  decade  at  least,  if  not  for 
two,  it  was  not  again  found.  Subsequently 
several  habitats  were  discovered  in  less  fre- 
quented districts,  where  the  plant  was  and,  I 
believe,  still  is  quite  plentiful.  As  I  am  at  the 
moment  rather  on  my  defence  against  M.  Cor- 
revon, I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  my 
doubt  whether  he  has  not  already  collected,  i.e., 
rooted  up,  himself,  or  by  others,  as  many  alpine 
plants  as  I  have,  and  my  belief  that,  however 
that   may  be,  he   will   certainly  have  done  so 
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"ere  we  finish."  He  lielps  liimself  liber.ally 
every  year  fur  himself  ami  his  aistomers 
(nf  course  with  the  same  due  reganl  to  the  non- 
cxterniiuatiou  of  sea- re  plants  which  would 
actuate  all  of  us),  while  my  jilan  always  hns 
been,  and  is,  to  secure  once  for  all  such  a  stock 
of  each  plant  "  for  breeding  purposes  "  as  shall 
make  me  and  my  nursery  independent  of  further 
importation.  One  hojies  that  the  plant  may 
often  or  generally  thus  be  made  at  home  so 
plentiful  and  cheap,  tbat  it  is  worth  no  Enali-h- 
raan's  wdiile  to  collect  it  abroad.  I  have  always 
held  the  opinion,  which  I  know  is  generally 
shared,  tliat  there  is  really  no  better  way  of 
aiding  M.  C'orrevon,  or  rather  h  s  protecion 
association,  thin  by  thus  creitiug  such  a  home 
supply  of  Iiome-reared  plant*  ;  and  there  are 
few  alpine  plant  growers  iu  this  cuuutiT  who  do 
not  share  my  further  opinion  that  neither  1\I. 
Correvon's  seedlings  nor  collected  and  travelled 
plan's  are,  broadly  speaking,  any  adequate  sub- 
stitu'e.  If  "  all  his  English  customers  can 
vouch  that  the  plant  C.  Raineri,"  as  sent  them 
by  M.  Correvon,  "does  well  with  them  and 
flowers  abundartl}',"  as  he  says,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  either  his  English  customers  are  far 
fewer  than  I  supposed,  or  that  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  we  have  not  heard  of  these  jilants 
throughout  the  recent  correspondence.  But  I 
may  add  that  I  and  one  of  the  said  cus- 
tomers were  only  lately  looking  for  the 
imported  plant  in  his  rock  garden,  and  it 
proved  to  a'l  appearance  to  be  already  dead. 
I  simply  .say  this  as  some  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  such  weak  and  small  plants  as  M.  Correvon 
often  sends  out  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  home 
supply,  and  that  his  supposed  success  in  .supply- 
ing us  is  certainly  in  my  opinion  exaggerated 
by  him,  of  course  unintentionally.  I  h.ave 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  really  strong  flowering 
specimen  being  in  existence  recently  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  But  quite  probably  that  is 
otherwise. 

Passing  from  that  controversy,  and  since  I 
have  pen  in  hand,  allow  n:e  a  word  or  two  on 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod's  note  on  the  Campanula  in 
question.  I  think  he  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  true  plant  is  not  the  C.  Raineri  vera  of 
Backhouse,  and  is  the  much  smaller  one  which 
is  now  being  pretty  freely  circulated.  I  am  all 
the  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Dod  for  his  pains  in 
the  matter  —because  I  have  been  one  of  the 
ofl'enders  thus  convicted  of  error.  The  mis- 
take was  a  "solid"  one  because  the  two  plants 
prove  so  difi'erent  for  garden  purjioses.  I 
sinned  in  the  highly  respectable  company  of 
Messrs  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Potter,  who 
originally  supplied  and  certified  my  plant,  and 
doubtless  their  mistake  originated  with  Sunder- 
man,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Dod.  ]5ut  I  wonder 
what  is  the  explanation  of  the  latter  describing 
the  foliage  of  true  C.  Raineri  as  "oval  and  very 
obtuse"  (and  not  heart-shaped),  while  M.  Cor- 
revon describes  it  espre.ssly  as  heart-shaped  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  a  little  needlessly 
severe  on  nurserymen  like  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  others  who  dub  a  particular  plant  as  "vera" 
in  their  catalogue?  I  agree  it  is  bad  to  use  a 
Latin  word  where  an  English  one  does  as  well, 
and  also  that  those  who  call  a  plant  "vera"  which 
proves  conspicuously  otherwise  rather  emphasise 
their  own  error.  But  these  are  not  Mr.  Dod's 
points,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  if  I  rightly 
under.stand  him,  in  thinking  that  a  nurseryman 
may  never  well  and  properly  call  attention  to  a 
plant  ofi'ered  as  being  the  "  tnie  "  one  where 
another  plant  is  widely  incomraerce,  erroneously, 
under  tlie  ."-ame  name. 

There  are  even  a  few  cases  where  p-opriety 
Feems  to  demand  the  addition,  as  a  caution  to 
buyers,  th^  true  plant  being  so  inferior  to  the 


untrue.  For  instance,  suiipost;  true  Primula 
nivalis  (a  comparatively  poor  species,  distinct  at 
all  ]ioint<)  and  true  Sax  fraga  jiaradoxa  ((piite 
worthless  as  a  garden  ])lant)  to  be  sent  in 
answer  to  an  order  from  a  buyer.  It  is  nine  to 
one  at  least  that  he  would  be  really  wanting  the 
beautiful  Primula  viscosa  alba  (falsely  called 
nivalis)  and  the  choice  encrusted  Saxifrage 
which  goes  by  the  above  name  in  commerce,  but 
liiis  no  title  whatever  to  it.  But  probably  Mr. 
Dod  is  not  "  too  serious"  in  that  matter,  and 
were  he  not  a  high  aiithority,  the  matter  would 
scarcely  be  worth  notice. — H.  S.-LeoXaku, 
Guildford. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles 

which  have  lately  appealed  in  the  columns  of 
TiiK  G.\RiiEN  relative  to  Campanula  Raineri. 
What  I  have  grown  for  this  variety  is  very  dwarf, 
with  small,  ovate,  tomentoso  and  serrated  foliatre, 
bearing  blue  flowers  in  .July  om  tingle  stems.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  turbinata, 
darker  in  colour,  not  nearly  so  freely  produced, 
and  consequently  never  so  showy.  My  experience 
of  it  is  that  it  is  a  slow  grower  and  requires  extra 
care  in  its  cultivation.  For  the  alpine  garden, 
border  or  pot  culture  I  consider  C.  turbinata, 
C.  turbinata  olba,  C.  turbinata  maerocarpa,  C. 
pelviformis  and  C.  pallida  infinitely  superior  to 
Raineri,  that  is  if  mine  is  the  true  variety.  With 
regard  to  a  Campanula  bearing  yellow  foliage,  the 
only  variety  I  am  acquainted  with  is  G.  (■.  F. 
Wilson.  At  Kew  (Jardens  this  year  I  saw  a  large 
j]atch  of  it  in  the  alpine  garden,  but  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  as  sent  out  by  some  firms,  has  green 
foliage  ;  hence  I  think  that  this  (like  Raineri)  has 
been  sent  out  in  two  distinct  varieties,  although 
bearing  the  same  name. — Authur  G.  N.  L.^cn- 
DER,  36,  Leppnr  Bond,  Clapham,  S.  W. 

It  is  always  difficult  and  generally  uncer- 
tain to  discuss  in  print  the  identity  of  a  species  or 
variety,  especially  where  they  belong  to  such  a 
big  genus  as  Campanula,  and  often  run  very  near 
in  their  features,  because  you  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  sure  what  plant  or  form  both 
intend — or,  in  other  words,  it  is  often  one  thing 
to  know  a  plant  in  books  and  the  same  plant,  or 
what  should  be  the  same,  in  your  garden.  I  wish 
we  had  heard  the  last  of  Campanula  Raineri  vera, 
though  I  confess  to  having  used  it  a  long  time 
.«go  :  but,  supfjosing  that  m3'  plant  used  to  be,  as 
I  believe  it  was,  what  then,  and  even  yet  goes  by 
the  name,  I  have  the  most  thorough  conviction 
that  the  form  wtis  as  remote  from  the  true  Raineri 
.as  the  addition  of  "vera"  to  the  name  is  ridiculous. 
Why  the  name  or  whence  the  authority  for  it,  I 
know  not,  but  in  its  application  to  the  plant,  as  I 
often  came  across  it.  the  term  "vera"  is  an  out- 
and-out  misnomer.  The  plant  I  had  was  simply 
one  of  the  forms  of  carpatica,  a  totally  distinct 
species  from  Raineri.  It  is  true  the  plant  C. 
Raineri  is  anything  but  plentiful  in  cultivation, 
but  it  is  not  now  any  longer  one  of  the  rarest 
alpines,  and,  as  many  G.arden  readers  know,  the 
true  Perpent's  plant,  or  C.  Perpenti.-e  of  Morett, 
has  been  grown  here  for  many  years,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  true  thing,  the 
folly  of  continuing  the  name  Raineri  vera  was  too 
apparent,  and  an  error  for  one  to  blush  for.  Some 
time  back  I  gave  a  few  notes  in  these  columns  on 
the  true  plant  and  its  culture,  which  is  not  so  easy 
as  that  of  most  Bellflowers. — J.  Wood,  Woodril/e, 
Kirk.^tall.     

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Advant.\ge  may  be  taken  of  a  fine  bright  daj' 
when  there  is  no  frost,  such  a  day,  tor  instance, 
as  we  experienced  on  December  :!,  to  run  the  hoe 
through  all  beds  of  spring- flowering  plants,  tak- 
ing care  to  merely  skim  the  ground  and  shave  off 
the  weeds.  Thi.s  would  apply  to  beds  of  Wall- 
flowers, Silene,  Forget-me-not,  Violas,  Dairies, 
Polyanthuses,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  is  troubled  with  weeds  after  the  autumn 
planting,  but  the  mild,  wet  weather  of  the  last 
two  months  has  brought  them  up  rapidly.  The 
above  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  beds  contain- 


ing bulbs,  for  where  the  (/rowth  is  not  seen  it  ie 
in  the  majoiity  of  cases  only  ji-t  unucr  the  sur- 
face, and  the  hoe  is  consequently  not  admissible. 
These  beds  may  if  weedy  be  pricked  up  slightly 
with  the  fork,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
young  growth,  and  then  get  a  slight  sculi'  with 
the  rake.  I  noticed  to-day  the  young  sheath-like 
foliage  of  Montbretias  (juite  3  inches  out  of  the 
ground,  and  recalled  to  memory  a  similar  experi- 
ence three  or  four  years  ago,  when,  not  being 
aware  of  the  hardiness  of  these  Cape  plants,  I  an- 
ticipated rather  a  serious  loss.  The  foliage  was 
blackened  by  the  first  sharp  frost,  but  the  plants 
came  away  all  right  in  the  spring  and  gave  a 
grand  summer  display,  a  result  which  has  caused 
me  to  considerably  increase  my  stock  of  these 
useful  plants.  I  put  on  a  good  mulching  of 
half-rotten  leaves  and  manure  every  autumn,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  an  unnecessary 
precaution  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  corm 
from  frost  is  concerned.  Some  bulb  beds  that 
will  be  showy  in  the  coming  spring  are  the  result 
of  planting  Daffodils  rather  thickly  among  Ivy. 
The  trunks  of  two  or  three-year-old  trees  sawn  ott' 
at  4  feet  from  the  ground  were  covered  with  a 
large-leaved  quick-growing  Ivy,  a  bed  some  12 
feet  in  diameter  being  made  at  the  same  time 
round  the  stems.  For  one  or  two  seasons  these 
beds  were  clothed  in  summer  with  Canary 
Creeper,  the  Ivy  in  the  meantime  being  allowed 
to  run  until  the  edge  of  the  beds  was  reached. 
Two  seasons  ago  the  beds  were  planted  with 
Daffodils,  and  I  anticipate  in  the  spring  of  1S9.3  a 
better  display  than  in  the  present  year  when  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  the  bulbs  showed  to  advan- 
tage on  the  Ivy  carpet.  The  same  beds  are 
studded  in  summer  with  good-sized  plants  of 
Raspail  Pelargonium  in  pots  which  are  hidden  by 
lifting  the  Ivy  and  placing  it  round  them.  There 
is  very  luxuriant  growth  on  all  the  members 
of  the  Polyanthus  family  both  in  the  case  of 
old  divided' plants  and  seedlings,  and  the  coming 
spring  display  should  be  proportionately  good. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  old 
divided  plants  and  seedlings  so  far  as  plenty  of 
flower  is  concerned,  provided  always  seed  is  sown 
early  and  the  seedlings  are  shifted  before  the  tap 
root  gets  too  far  down,  only  if  one  has  a  thoroughly 
good  strain  in  different  shades  of  colour,  and  is 
not  altogether  sure  of  getting  the  same  true  from 
seed,  it  is  the  safer  pJan  to  rely  on  old  stock.  I 
have  just  finished  an  arrangement  with  Spir;eas 
and  Violas  (having  propagated  the  latter  rather 
largely  for  the  purpose),  which  will,  I  think,  be 
very  effective  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 
Their  previous  quarters  being  rather  too  dry  for 
them,  the  Spirieas  were  moved  on  to  the  border 
in  question  and  planted  in  bold  clumps  some  6 
feet  in  depth  and  as  much  across,  sufficient  space 
being  left  between  each  clump  to  allow  for  a  good 
breadth  of  Violas,  the  latter  also  forming  a  broad 
edging  between  the  Grass  verge  and  the  taller 
plants.  A  similar  tone  of  colour  has  been  used 
throughout  with  the  Viol.as,  but  dark  and  light 
shades  are  planted  alternately,  running  the  one 
into  the  other  in  front  of  the  clumps  of  Spirajas. 
Archie  <;rant,  Lilias,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Blue  Cloud, 
Edina,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Annie  King,  and  a 
deep  mauve  seedling  are  the  varieties  used. 

Late  .vctvmn'  flowers. — Any  outdoor  flowers 
are  welcome  through  December,  and  we  are  there- 
fore glad  to  get  nice  pickings  from  two  trees  of 
Chiinonanthus  ;  its  fr.agrant  blossoms  are  opening 
rapidly,  too  rapidly,  I  fear,  as  a  change  in  the 
weather  and  severe  frost  will  settle  all  out  of  the 
bud  stage.  If,  however,  the  weatlier  continues 
mild  and  only  slight  frost  is  experienced,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  I  have  known  the  expanded  flowers 
come  safely  through  12'  of  fro.-t.  Where  the 
flowers  of  "the  Chiinonanthus  are  in  considerable 
demand  it  would  doubtless  be  worth  while  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  little  protection  ;  a 
piece  of  tifl'any  or  scrim  canvas  fastened  to  up- 
rights and  a  few  cross  pieces  and  placed  against 
the  wall  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  deciduous  exotics  intro- 
duced from  China  and  Japan,  the  Chimonanthus 
retains  its  foliage  until  very  late  in  the  year.     A 
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fair  sprinkling  of  leaves  (December  S)  is  still  to  be 
found  on  the  tree.  I  have  seldom  met  with  any- 
one who  was  aware  of  two  distinct  varieties,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  type  and  a  greatly  improved 
form.  Was  the  major  form  introduced,  or  did  it 
originate  in  England?  The  individual  flowers  are 
much  larger,  the  petals  firmer  in  texture  and 
deeper  in  colour.  Occasional  pickings  of  nice 
buds  are  obtained  on  a  south  wall  from  Safrano 
Rose,  a  variety  very  hard  to  beat  for  long-sus- 
tained flowering  qualities.  E.  Bcrrell. 
Claremont. 

Rose  Garden. 


A  SELECTION  OF  PINK  TEA  ROSES. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  Tea  Roses,  coming 
next  to  that  of  scent,  is  the  tender  delicacy  and 


ingspacesare  admirable  permanent  arrangements, 
whilst  the  selection  and  variety  of  plants  that 
can  be  grown  between  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  preventing  the  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  few  things,  which  was  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  bedding  out.  Some  people  prefer  to 
group  the  Roses  according  to  colour  as  near  as 
possible,  and  pretty  beds  may  be  arranged  with 
a  judicious  selection,  and  the  delicate  gradations 
of  colour  materially  assist  to  produce  charming 
and  picturesque  results.  I  was  asked  recently 
for  a  selection  of  a  few  kinds  for  one  bed,  pink 
to  be  the  predominating  colour  in  the  flowers. 
Among  the  pink-coloured  Teas 

Catherine  Mermet  (here  figured)  holds  a  high 
position.  It  is  an  old  Rose,  well  known,  and  as 
popular  to-day  ps  ever  it  was  ;  in  fact,  glancing 
at  the  latest  market  prices  now  before  me  for  cut 


Rose  Catherine  Mcrmct.     i'ruin  a  photograph  htj  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Co.,  Hichiiwjid,  Surrey 


refinement  of  colour  peculiar  to  the  whole  race. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  some  deplore  the  im- 
portation of  other  hues  by  adding  to  the  section 
a  number  of  red- flowered  kinds  which  are 
neither  brighter  nor  better  than  the  red  Roses 
of  other  classes.  We  have  accepted  one  or  two 
that  were  stamped  with  the  merit  of  special 
beauty,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  more 
garden  Roses  in  the  delightful  series  of  lovely 
hues  that  uu  other  Roses  po>sess  or  produce. 
Meanwhile  we  can  have  much  Ijeauty  in  our 
gardens  by  making  the  most  of  the  good  kinds 
already  obtainaVjle,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that 
the  best  Teas  are  being  largely  planted  in  many 
gardens.  Groups  of  from  twelve  to  fifty  plants  of 
one  kind  in  large  beds  and  borders  with  interven- 


blooms  four  kinds  are  mentioned,  all  Teas,  and  the 
prices  (luoted  per  dozen  for  flowers  of  this  kind 
are  double  those  of  any  other.  Tliis  refers,  how- 
ever, to  pot  culture.  Its  excellency  as  an  outdoor 
Rose  is  such  that  no  exhibitor  would  be  without 
it,  andin  the  garden  every  bud  it  produces  becomes 
a  perfect  flower  ;  and  being  a  full  Rose  it  has  tine 
lasting  qualities.  Its  colour  is  a  very  pale  flesh- 
pink.  To  make  it  effective  in  the  garden  it  needs 
close  planting,  as  the  habit  of  growth  is  rather 
erect,  and  the  leaves  being  small  and  few  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  kinds,  the  plants  have 
a  naked  look  unless  there  is  a  good  group  of  them. 
AiiAM,  one  of  the  oldest  of  kinds  and  more  than 
fifty  years  in  cultivation,  has  not  been  surpassed  ; 
but  though  comparatively  neglected,  well  deserves 
a  place.     Anyone  who  once  saw  a  great  bush  of 


this  old  Rose  covered  with  it3  large,  drooping, 
globular,  deep  pink,  sweet-scented  flowers  would 
need  no  further  testimony  as  to  its  merits.  Such 
is  its  character,  but  in  latter  years  few  have 
planted  it  ;  therefore  its  merits  are  little  known 
and  it  rests  in  obscurity,  but  it  will  be  brought  out 
again  by  those  who  are  seeking  fcr  and  planting 
Roses  that  make  the  garden  gay. 

SoDVENiR  d'un  AMi'has  been  nearly  as  long  in 
cultivation  as  the  preceding  kind  and  is  very 
popular  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  vigorous 
and  free-blooming  Rose,  producing  large,  droop- 
ing, globular  flowers  of  a  clear  rosy-pink  hue. 
It  always  hangs  its  head,  and  some  take  exception 
to  it  on  this  account,  but  needlessly,  because  it 
grows  up  into  a  large  bush,  so  that  its  flowers 
are  well  above  the  ground.  They  have  a  happy 
knack  of  throwing  off  all  water,  and  when  I  have 
wanted  Roses  after  heavy  rain  this  kind  has 
rarely  failed  to  supply  them. 

Mme.  Lambard. — It  is  need- 
less to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of 
this  noble  Rose,  and  I  include 
it  here  because,  though  subject 
to  subtle  changes  and  most  re- 
markable combinations  of  colour 
in  different  flowers  even  on  the 
same  plant,  rosy  pink  is  the 
characteristic  and  most  com- 
mon colour  of  its  blooms.  In 
every  resjiect  it  is  one  of  the 
best  Tea  Roses. 

RriiEss  is  a  lovely  Rose, 
neither  truly  pink  nor  white, 
but  an  intermediate  kind  to 
associate  with  those  of  either 
colour,  and  useful  here,  looking 
well  with  the  kinds  already 
mentioned.  It  likewise  proves 
how  much  we  have  yet  to  rely 
upon  the  good  old  kinds,  as  it 
has  been  over  thirty  years  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
blooming  free  early  and  late, 
its  flowers  flesh-white  in  colour, 
shaded  with  rosy  jiink. 

Marih'Ise  de  Vivens  is  a 
recent  Rose,  utterly  useless  to 
those  who  grow  fine  flowers  for 
exhibition,  but  making  a  bril- 
liant picture  in  the  garden.  It 
blooms  most  profusely,  and  is 
certainly  most  picturesque  with 
its  great  bright  pink,  semi- 
double  flowers,  in  shape  unlike 
those  of  any  other  Rose,  but 
most  attractive  by  its  distinct- 
ness, and  satisfying  with  a 
powerful  and  delicious  scent. 

Anyone  jilanting  a  bed  of 
these  kinds  would  be  deliglited 
next  summer  with  the  long- 
lusting  beauty  they  would  give. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  the 
work.  The  supposed  tender- 
ness of  Tea  Roses  has  practi- 
cally proved  to  be  non-ex- 
istent, and  there  is  no  need 
whatever  for  all  the  winter 
coddling  and  probection  that  were  previously 
declared  to  be  necessary.  A.  H. 

Rose  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.— This    Rose 

never  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  po])ularity, 
the  reason  for  which  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  a  mistake  no  doubt  to  class  it  amongst  the 
Teas,  as  it  has  neither  the  fragrance  nf  a  Tea  Rose 
nor  the  character  of  its  growth.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  describe  it  as  a  vigorous  growing  China. 
I  am  not.  however,  much  concerned  about  its 
rightful  place  in  the  list  of  Roses.  I  rather  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  its  merits  as  a  wall  Rose 
where  the  position  is  fairly  well  sheltered,  as  we 
have  none  too  many  red  Ro'-es  suitable  for  cover- 
ing warm  walls.  Whsn  the  plants  get  established 
they  will  make  shoots  G  feet  long  in  one  season. 
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It  would  be  better,  peihiil>«,  if  the  growth  were  less 
stiff,  but  this  fault  may  be  ROt  over  by  putting  in 
an  increased  number  of  plants  where  there  is  much 
spaC3  to  fill  up. — C. 

Rose  Margaret  Dickson. — Th  ?  was  one  of 
the  best  Hoses  of  1894,  having  been  shown  well 
at  every  exhibition  of  note.  When  I  wrote  of  its 
beauty  and  free-flowering  ])ropertie8  as  a  pegged- 
down  Rose  late  in  ISO.'?  a  correspondent  doubted 
this  suthciently  to  send  you  a  note  to  that  effect, 
Faying  that  a  damp  or  cool  season  was  evidently 
necessary  to  bring  out  its  beauty.  As  a  pegged- 
down  plant  it  has  bloomed  well  with  me  from  the 
first,  but  I  must  admit  it  was  never  so  good  as 
during  the  past  summer.  Its  creamy  white  and 
soft  flesh  shade?,  combined  with  deep  green  leaf- 
age of  noble  proportions,  render  it  an  ideal  Rose 
of  its  colour. — N.  S. 

Odour  in  Roses. — It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  deepe'' the  colour  of  Roses  the  stionger 
their  scent.  In  last  week's  (Jarden  "A.  I'.'' 
affirms  truly,  I  believe,  that  all  the  deeply  col- 
oured Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  sweet,  some  remark- 
ably so,  though  he  seems  to  make  a  partial  excep- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  dismisses  as  the  least  perfumed  of  our  red 
Roses,  though  by  no  means  scentless,  a  ve.-dict 
that  no  few  ros.arians  would  demur  to  agree 
with.  The  old  dark  velvet  or  damask  Rose  was 
also  one  of  the  darkest  as  well  as  sweetest  ;  and 
it  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  otto  of  Roses,  Rose  water,  and  other  per- 
fumes, red  Roses  are  the  more  potent  and  profit- 
able.—D.  T.  r. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 

THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEX. 

Ettmologt. 
Pkobaely  the  lir.st  Einopean  author  in  whose 
vritings  any  illusion  i.s  to  be  found  to  the 
piant  Grasses  is  Ctesias,  who  has  a  stoi}'  of 
Indian  canes  big  enough  to  be  used  as  loats. 
Colonel  Yule  brands  this  as  one  of  the  writer's 
"  biggest  bounces."  Xo  doubt  Ctesias  did 
often  draw  a  very  long  bow.  Btit  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  never  was  in 
India,  and  that  his  book  was  basfd  upon  hear- 
say ]iic-ked  up  at  the  Court  of  Persia  lour 
hundred  years  b  c,  when  he  was  piivate  phy- 
sician to  King  Artaxer.xes  Mneuion. 

Colonel  Yule's  article  on  tlie  word  Bamboo 
in  his  "  Glo.s.'ary  of  Anglo-Indian  Wouls  "  (J. 
]\hirra*y,  1886)  is  most  interesting  and  curious. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  fated  that  some 
myster}'  should  enshroud  everything  con- 
nected wilh  these  plants  Their  very  name  is 
a'f  great  a  puzz'e  to  etymologists  as  their 
difl'erent  siiecies  are  a  riddle  to  botanists.  The 
word  Bamboo,  says  Colonel  Y'ule, 

One  of  the  commonest  in  Anglo-Indian  dailj' 
US3,  and  thoroughly  naturalised  m  English,  is  of 
exceedingly  obscure  origin.  According  to  Wilson, 
it  is  Canarese  Banbu.  Jlarsden  inserts  it  in  his 
dictionary  as  good  Malay.  Crawfurd  says  it  is 
certainly  u.sed  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  as  a 
native  word,  but  that  it  is  elsewhere  unknown  to 
the  Malay  language.  The  usual  Malay  word  is 
Buluh.  He  thinks  it  more  likely  to  have  found 
its  way  into  English  from  Sumatra  than  from 
Canara.  But  there  is  evidence  enough  of  its 
fttmiliarit}'  among  the  Portuguese  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  indicate  the  probability 
that  we  adopted  the  word,  like  so  many  others, 
through  them.  We  believe  that  the  correct 
Canarese  word  is  Banwu.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  word  in  the  Concan  appears  to  have  been 
Manibu,  or  at  least  so  Id  was  represented  by  the 
I'ortuguese.   Rumphius  seems  to  suggest  a  ijuaint 


onomatopieia  ;  "  Vehementissimos  e<lunt  ictus  et 
sonitus,  (|uum  incendio  eomburuntur,  (juaiido 
notum  ejus  nomen  Bambu,  Basubu,  facile  exaudi- 
tur"  ("  Herbarium  Amboinense,"  iv.,  17).  It  is 
possible  that  the  Canarese  word  is  a  vernacular 
corruption  or  development  of  the  Sanskrit  Vansa. 
Bamboo  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  in 
any  of  the  earlier  sixteenth  century  books,  which 
employ  Cannaor  the  like. 

Colonel  Yule  quotes  passages  from  many 
of  the  ohl  writers  illu.>-trating  the  first  use  of 
the  word.  Three  e.xtracts  will  be  curious  and 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  Garcia,  in  his  "  Collo- 
quios  dos  Simples  e  Drogas  e  cousas  Mede- 
cinaes  da  India,"  published  in  15C3,  says, 
speaking  of  Tabashir,  the  diug  extracted  from 
the  canes  of  Bamboos,  "  The  people  from 
whom  it  is  got  call  it  sacar-mambum  .... 
because  the  canes  of  that  plant  are  called  by 
the  Indians  Mambu." 

The  two  following  passages  are  from 
Acosta's  "  Tractado  de  las  Drogas  y  Mede- 
cinas  de  las  Indias  Oiientales."  4to.  Burgos. 
1578  :— 

Some  of  these  (canes),  especially  in  Malabar,  are 
found  .so  large,  that  the  people  make  use  of  them 
as  boats,  not  opening  them  out,  but  cutting  one 
of  the  canes  right  across  and  using  the  natural 
knots  to  stop  the  ends,  and  so  a  couple  of  naked 

blacks  go  upon  it each  of  them  at  his  own 

end  of  the  Mambu  (so  they  call  it)  being  provided 

with  two  paddles,  one  in  each  hand and 

so  upon  a  cane  of  this  kind  the  folk  pass  across, 
and  sitting  with  their  legs  clinging  naked. 

Again  : — 

And  many  people  on  that  river  (of  Cranganor) 
made  use  of  these  canes  in  place  of  boats,  to 
be  safe  from  the  numerous  crocodiles  or  caymoins 
(as  they  call  them)  which  are  in  the  river  (which 
are  in  fact  great  and  ferocious  lizards). 

Colonel  Yule  accepts  these  passages  as 
"explaining  if  not  justifying"  the  "big 
bounce"  of  Ctesias.  'Ihe  two  earliest  quota- 
lions  cited  by  Colonel  Yule  in  which  the 
name  sjipears  in  its  present  form  are  Fitch,  in 
"Hakluyt,"  ii.,  391  (a.d.  1586):  "All  the 
houses  are  made  of  canes,  which  they  call 
Bambos,  and  bee  covereel  with  straw  "  ;  and 
"  Liuschoten  "  (printed  at  London  by  John 
AVolfe,  1598),  "a  thicke  reede  as  big  as  a 
man's  legge,  vvhich  is  called  Bambus." 

Classification". 

Munro  divides  the  Bambusaceas  into  three 
sections : — 

1.  Trigloss.e,  which  have  three  stamens 
and  spiculse,  with  two  or  three  bracts  at  the 
base. 

2.  BAMBUSE.E  VERiE. — True  Bamboos,  which 
have  six  stamens  and  several  bracts. 

3.  BACciFERiE,  which  have  si-^c  stamens, 
several  bracts  and  berry  or  Apple-shaped  fruit. 

The  Triglo.ss8e  are  sub-divided  again  into 
three  sub-sections: — 

1.  AnUNDINARI.K. 

2.  Arthrostylide/E. 

3.  Chusque^e. 

The  first  sub-section  (Arundinariiv)  contains 
three  groups  : — 

1.  Arundixaria. 

2.  Thamxocai,aiu  s. 

3.  Bhyli.ostachys. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  three  groups  of 
the   sub-section   ArundinareK   it  is  probable 


tliat  almost,  if  not  qui'e,  all  of  the  hardy 
Bamboos  must  be  rcfcrn-il,  though  ]\Iunro 
I  lassos  some  cjf  them  with  which  he  was  im- 
)ierfectly  acquainted,  not  having  seen  the 
Ihjwers,  as  Bambiiseae  vera; ;  and  inasmuch 
as  tlie  second  grou]i  (Thamnocalannis)contains 
only  two  species,  Thaninocalamus  Ealconeri 
and  Thamnocalainus  spathiflorus — the  first 
of  which  is  not  hardy,  and  the  second 
of  which  is  not  yet  in  cultivation  in  this 
country*-— we  have  in  the  main  to  deal  only 
with  the  first  .and  second  groups,  namely, 
Arundinaria  and  I'hyllostachys.  Where  a 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  clas.^ilication  of  a  spe- 
cies it  is  peihaps  better  to  ]ireFcrve  the  familiar 
style  Bambusa,  it  being  cleaily  understood 
that  this  is  done  without  prejudice,  and  does 
not  imply  a  declaration  of  faith  that  the 
])lant  so  named  belongs  to  the  BambuseiB 
vera;  of  science. 

For  gardening  purposes  the  Bamboos  have 
been  separated  into  two  divisions  : — 

1.  Those  which  in  their  own  country  come 
into  growth  in  the  summer. 

2.  Those  which  show  their  shoots  in  the 
spring. 

With  the  former  division  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  They  are  aliens  that  cannot  support 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  home  for  them  in 
England.  The  latter,  on  the  contra  i  y,  we  may 
receive  with  open  arms  and  gladly  adopt  as 
most  useful  naturalised  subjects.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  plants  which  renew  their  life  so 
late  in  the  year  that  it  needs  the  full  p:)wer 
of  a  scorching  climate  to  enable  them  to  ripen 
their  wood,  must  starve  under  the  feeble  and 
uncertain  rays  of  our  sun.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  in  their  own  home  begin 
to  grow  in  spring,  though  some  of  them  are 
later  here,  can  mature  their  new  shoots  in 
time  for  them  to  ripen  before  winter. 

On  April  8  of  the  present  year  (1894)  I 
found  shoots  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  long  on 
plants  of  Phyllostachys  aurea,  viridi-glauces- 
cens,  Henonis,  nigra  and  nigro  punctata ;  they 
proved,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  the  most 
vigorous  growths  of  the  year  on  the  .same 
plants.  They  were  on  specimens  planted  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1891  (as  I  now  know,  the 
worst  period  that  coukl  have  been  chosen  for 
open  air  planting),  and  the  growth  showed 
itself  far  earlier  than  it  had  done  in  the  two 
previous  years.  The  last  species  of  Phyllo- 
stachys to  give  signs  of  life  in  each  year  has 
been  mitis,  a  very  recalcitrant  Bamboo  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes.  I  have  some 
plants  of  this  species  which,  altliough  show- 
ing no  appearance  of  weakening,  have  not 
yet,  in  the  third  summer  of  tlieir  existence 
here,  put  forth  a  single  new  shoot.  Others 
made  good  growth  during  their  first  summer, 
none  during  the  second,  and  are  now  again 
pushing  vigorously.  Others,  again,  which 
grew  in  the  seconel  summer  are  ielle  this  year  ; 
some  have  made  growth  each  year.  When 
the  growth  does  come,  patience  is   rewarded. 


*  Sluuro  describes  ThatDnccalamiis  spathiflorus  as 
tessellated,"  foliis  utrinque  cons-j  iciie  tesselatis."  It 
is  found  in  the  Himalayas  at  a  LeigLt  of  fioni  8500  feet 
to  10,000  feet ;  it  would  bi  strange  if  it  should  pmve 
hardy  in  this  country.  See  the  cbservations  on  tessel- 
lation below. 
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It  is  so- rapid  that  it  has  plenty  of  time  to 
mature,  except,  imleel,  a  few  late  shoots 
which  are  foredoomed.  The  large  Arundi- 
narias,  cspeciall3^  Simoni,  lose  many  autumn 
shoots  in  this  way.  They  are  altogether  born 
behind  time  and  their  death  is  a  great  eyesore, 
which  must  be  removed ,  as  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  Still,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shoots  of  the  spring-growing  species  may  be 
relied  upon,  and  seeing  that  by  degrees,  as  the 
plants  become  established  in  their  now  home, 
tliey  put  forth  their  young  growth  earlier 
season  by  season,  the  complete  acclimatisation 
•  even  of  such  lazy  colonists  as  I'hyllostachys 
mitis  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  patience. 

It  is  to  China  and  Japan,  that  inex- 
haustible source  Avhich  for  thirty  years  has 
been  routiuuously  pouring  ^ew  treasures  into 
our  gardens  and  [larks,  that  we  owe  almost 
the  M-hole  of  our  hardy  Bamljoos.  "What  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Himalayas  may 
have  in  store  for  us  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast. So  far  India  has  yielJed  us  only  three 
species  (four  if  the  Bambusa  gracilis  of  the 
French  gardeners  proves  to  be  dill'erent  from 
Thamnocalamus  Falcoueri),  and  even  of  these 
only  one,  Arundinaiia  khasiana,  is  above 
suspicion.  Arundinaiia  macrosperma  is  the 
one  species  which  comes  to  us  from  North 
America.  The  Andes  (unless  indeed  Bam- 
busa disticha  should  prove  to  be  Chusquea 
tessellata)  and  Africa  have  hitherto  given  us 
nothing.  I  shall  call  attention  to  their 
possibilities  latter  nn. 

Arundinaria  and  Pliyllostachys  being  the 
two  great  families  of  one  or  other  of  which 
almost  all  our  hardy  Bamboos  are  members, 
it  is  important  to  puint  out  the  chief  distinc- 
tions by  which  they  may  be  recognised. 
Leaving  to  skilled  botanists  the  task  of  lilt- 
ing the  veil  which  still  enshrouds  the  niy.s- 
teries  of  flower  and  fruit,  it  may  be  said 
roughly  that  the  main  and  more  easily  ob- 
servable characteristics  of  the  two  sections  are 
as  follows : — 

In  Arundinaria  the  stenn  are  straight  and 
roitnd  ;  the  branches  are  partially  verticillalc, 
that  is  to  say,  they  seem  to  ncirly  encircle 
the  stem,  and  they  appear  almost  simul- 
taneously along  the  whole  length  of  the  cane 
as  soon  as  its  full  growth  has  been  attained. 
If  anything,  the  lower  branches  are  rather 
behind  the  middle  and  upper  ones. 

In  Phylloslachys,  on  tiie  contrary,  the 
branches  begin  to  open  out  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  stem,  and  gradually  develop  them- 
selves upwards  ;  the  side  of  the  internode  or 
merithal  on  which  the  branches  s[iring  is  in- 
dented or  channelled  owing  to  tlio  pressure 
of  the  branches  (generally  two  or  three,  in 
which  case  one  mostly  drops  olt),  which, 
being  closely  packed  under  the  sheaths 
against  the  cane  while  in  a  soft  state,  leave  a 
deep  and  permanent  furrow,  and  the  cane 
itself  is  more  or  less,  sometimes  almost  im- 
perceptibly, zigzagged  from  joint  to  joint. 
As  a  uile,  the  sheaths  vphich  protect  the 
branches  in  their  embryo  s-tate  are  more  per- 
sistent in  the  Arundinaria  than  in  the  Piiyl- 
lustarhys,  their  dead  H]ipearance  being  a  sore 
disKgurenient    to    some    species,    as,    for    in- 


stance, in  Arundinaria  japonica  (Bambusa 
Metake)  and  Arundinaria  Simoni.  In  the 
Pliyllostachys  the  sheaths  drop  as  soon  as  the 
branches  spring  away  from  the  side  of  the 
stem,  ■while  in  the  Aiundinaria  they  are  apt 
to  bend  back  with  the  branches  and  remain 
encircling  them,  furnishing  them  with  a  com- 
fortable jacket  until  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Then  and  not  till  then 
they  fall  off. 

All  the  Bamboos  which  are  cultivated  in 
this  country  grow   like    Couch    Grass   from 
rhizomes  or  creeping    rodt  stocks.      Indeed, 
this  may  probably  be  said  with  truth  of  all 
the  family.     For,   although   Messrs.    Riviere 
divide  the    Bamboos  into    those  which  are 
rhizomatous  and  those  that  are  ca3spitous — 
assigning    the  former  characteristic    to    the 
hardy  or  spring-growing  species,  and  the  latter 
to  the  tender  or  autumn-growing  species — yet 
in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  they  contradict 
themselves.      In  fact,  in  the  very  chapter  in 
which  they  lay  down  the  rul»,   they  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  rhizomes  of  Bambusa  macro- 
culrais  and  vulgaris,  which  they  take  as  the 
types  of    the   ciespitous    species,    and    their 
admirable  illustrations  prove  the  truly  rhizom- 
atous character  of  the  growth,  even  where  the 
loots  are  the    shortest  and  the  tendency  to 
I  run  the  least  appa-ent.     Some  of  our  Bam- 
boos, such  as  Arundinaria  Simoni,  A.  japou- 
I  ica    (Metake)   when  well    established,   pyg- 
ma^a,     Pliyllostachys     viridiglaucoscens,    P. 
(j'uilioi,  P.  violasoen.s,  Bambusa  jjalmata,  and 
others,   have   strong  running  roots,  invading 
everything,   and,    therefore,   demanding   well 
isolated    positions.      Others,  such  as   Phyllo- 
slachys mitis,  and  more  especially  P.  aurea 
seem,  under  the  altered  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  to  lose  their  power  of  spreading.     It 
will  be  better  to  consider  these  features  when 
we  come  to  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
species  ;  it  may,  however,  be  said  here  that 
it  is  not  for  some  yeirs,  not,   indeed,  until 
stout  growth  has  been  made,  that  root  action 
takes  place  in  earnest.    This  observation  does 
not  apply  to  such  sturdy  travellers  as  Arun- 
dinaria Simoni  or  A.  pygmrea,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  within  bounds,  but  plants  of  Arun- 
dinaria japonica  (Metake)  some  1 1  feet  high  and 
a  couple  of  yards  or  more  in  diameter,  which 
have  been  established  here  for  seven  years, 
are  only  just  beginning  to  throw  up  shoots 
at  some  distance  from    home.     The    typical 
rhizome  of   the   Bamboi  is  of  the  nature  of 
an   underground  stem,  knotted   at  intervals, 
between  which  is  a  gradud  depression  to  the 
centre  of  the  itternode.    The  knots  are  closer 
together  than  in  the  canes,  occurring  at  dis- 
tances varying,  of  course,  according  to  species, 
soil  and  climate,  but  never,  it  is  said,  exceed- 
ing from  2i  inches  to  4  inches.  The  cylinders 
of  the  underground  stem,  which  is  fistulous, 
are   hermetically  clost  d  by  each  knot.     The 
knots  arc   surrounded  by  rootlets,  and,  more- 
over, carry  at   their  base,  placed  alternately, 
the   buds,  which   are   embryo   canes.     Some- 
times  when   a   rhizome    has    made  its    fud 
growth   it   ends   in   a   terminal    bud,   which, 
springing    upwards,     pier^:es     the    soil    and 
becomes  a  cane.     These  ternrnal  canes  are. 


perhaps,  not  so  large  as  those  wh'ch  occur 
nearer  to  the  parent  plant,  but  they  throw 
out  roots,  fresh  rhizomes  branch  out  from 
them,  and  so  the  multiplication  proceeds. 
Occasionally  it  happens  in  Bamboo  groves  that 
a  rhizome  in  its  travels  will  meet  with  some 
obstacle,  such  as  a  s-tone ;  immediately  it  grows 
upwards  and  forms  an  arch  over  the  barrier, 
often  rising  above  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  it,  and  then  curving  down 
again,  it  plunges  into  the  ground  once  more, 
to  continue  its  subterranean  course.  In 
countries  where  Bimboos  are  planted  in  care- 
fully prepared  beds  this  phenomenon  is  rarely 
seen.  But  1  have  a  well-defined  example  of 
it  in  a  clump  of  Pliyllostachys  nigra,  where  a 
rhizome  has  formed  a  distinct  hoop  above 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  a  stone  whicli  barred 
its  progress.  The  duection  followed  by  the 
creeping  rootstocks  of  Bamboos  is  a  straight 
line  from  the  pa'ent  stem.  Such  a  line  may 
be  traced  for  some  yards  in  the  case  of 
Arundinaria  Simoni  by  the  stems  whit;h 
spring  from  the  knots  of  the  rhizome.  These 
stems  throw  out  roots  downwards  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  forming,  as  it  were,  separate 
plants,  from  which  in  turn  rhizomes  v.'ill  be 
sent  forth  in  every  direction.  The  depth  of 
the  roots  varies  in  different  species.  In  the 
case  of  Arundinaria  Simoni  they  have  been 
found  buried  more  than  a  yaid  from  the  sur- 
face. Even  the  tiny  A.  pj'gma'a,  which  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  is  the  greatest  wanderer  of 
all  its  tribe  in  this  country,  will  send  its  roots 
down  some  2  feet. 

The  underground  growth  of  the  Bamboo 
may  be  well    understood    by  examining    one 
of    the    flexible    Wang-hai    canes   sold    by 
whip   and    stick   makers.      These  canes  are 
indeed   made    of    the  rhizomes   or    creeping 
rootstocks  of  Phyllostachys  (probably  nigra). 
In  one  now  before  me  the   knots   are   from   1 
inch   to   2   inches  apart ;  the  internodes  are 
fistulous,   though   the   pipe   is    very    narrow, 
only   one-sixteenth   of   an  inch   in  diameter. 
The  pipe  is,  of  course,  sealed   by  the  S3|)tum 
at  each  node.     All  round   the  knots  are  the 
scars  left  by   cutting  away   the  verticillated 
rootlets,  and  on  each  knot,  placed  alternately, 
is  a  larger  scar  marking  the  p^ice   once  occu- 
pied by  the  stem-bud.     From  this  scar  there 
runs  along  the  internode  an  indented  channel 
or  groove,  which  becomes  gradually  shallower 
until  it  dies  away  in  the  next  knot.     The 
internode  is  deeply  depressed  in  the  centre. 
The  birth  of  the  bud  is  the  point  upon  which 
the  chief  interest   is  concentrated.     As   has 
been  shown  above,  it  springs  from  a  node  of 
the  creeping  rootstock.      It  fir.-t  appears  as  a 
small  hard  cone  safely  encased   in  an  armour 
of  pr,,tecting  sheaths.     When   vegetation   be- 
gins to  take  place  it  softens  and  swells  until  it 
has  grown  far  larger  in  bulk   thi.n  the  under- 
ground stem  which  bears  it.     As  it  prows  it 
is    drawn    up   telescope-wise  until   two    tiny 
green  tongues,  sometimes   brown,   sometimes 
yellowish  or  striped,  are  seen  piercing  the  sur- 
face  of  the  soil.    Almost   at  the   same  time 
roots  begin  to  strike  downwards  from  the  base 
of  the  rising  cane  and  a  new  plant  ass'.rts  its 
independence. 
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Watch  a  plant  of  riiyllostachjs  mitif. 
Slowly,  very  slowly  at  first,  the  cone  pushes 
its  way  through  the  top  of  the  soil.  l<"or  a  day 
-ir  two,  indeed,  nothing  is  seen  but  the  little 
tongues  which  are  the  ligules  of  the  two  top- 
most sheaths.  Ey  degrees  a  little  more  of  the 
stem  ap]iears,  but  the  growth  is  very  deliber- 
ate, as  if  the  newly-boru  baby  were  taking 
careful  note  of  its  surroundings  and  making 
up  its  mind  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  play 
a  part  in  so  doubtfvd  a  world.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  decides  to  make  no  ftirther  eilort. 
Of  two  or  three  to  all  appearance  e(iually 
healthy  shoots  on  the  same  plant,  one  will 
often,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  fade  away 
during  this  hesitating  period  of  almost  arrested 
growth.  Its  mates,  on  the  contrary,  after  a 
while  begin  to  push  forward  -vigorously  and 
to  show  their  true  character.  The  shoots  are 
roimd,  fat,  and  pointed,  closely  packed  in  the 
alternate  sheaths  which,  each  surmounted  by 
its  little  tongue,  sjjring  from  what  will  pre- 
sently appear  as  the  joints  of  the  cane.  Gra- 
dually the  growth  becomes  faster  until  the 
culm  has  attained  about  two-thirds  of  its 
lieight,  when  it  begins  to  slacken,  until  at 
last  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  "When  the 
shoot  has  grown  to  nearly  its  full  height,* 
the  lower  sheaths  begin  to  stand  out  from  the 
stem  and  the  branches  first  show  themselves. 
This  process  continues  upwards  until  the  top- 
most ijranch  has  been  revealed, and  the  sheaths, 
having  played  their  part  as  protectors  and  be- 
ing no  longer  wanted,  drop  off.  At  first  they 
adhere  to  the  internode  so  closely,  that  you  can- 
not tear  them  apart.  "When  they  are  gone, 
the  channelling  of  the  stem  on  the  side  on 
which  the  branchlets  grow  is  distinctl_y  visible. 
Soon  the  leaves  appear,  and  the  plant  is 
arrayed  in  all  its  beauty.  As  the  wood  lipens 
its  texture  become  more  compact  and  the  cir- 
cumference contracts.  In  some  six  weeks  the 
culm  has  grown  to  its  full  size.  Neither  in 
height  nor  in  bulk  will  succeeding  years  add 
aught  to  it;  branches  and  foliage  will  be  more 
dense,  and  the  rootstock  will  grow  until  the 
plant  has  reached  its  utmost  capabilities. 
Xext  year's  stems  will  be  taller  and  stouter  ; 
their  elder  brother  may  grow  no  more. 

In  the  Arundinarias,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  growth  is  different.  The  sheaths 
do  not  begin  to  loose  their  hold  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  growth  of  the  branchlets 
until  the  full  height  of  the  culm  has  been 
attained.  The  ramification  is  almost  simul- 
taneous throughout  the  length  of  the  cane, 
though  the  upper  branches  often  are  a  little 
ahead  of  the  others.  In  fact,  the  develop- 
ment is  downwards,  rather  than  upwards  as  it 
]s  in  the  Fbyllostachides.  The  sheaths  often 
do  not  drop  olf  until  the  second  year. 

One  phenomenon  described  by  Messrs. 
Riviere  in  the  early  life  of  the  canes  is  so 
wonderful,  that  I  cannot  hut  note  it.  In 
Algiers  every  year  at  the  moment  when  the 
Ijuds  are  formed,  particularly  in  the  cases  of 
Tiambusa  macroculmis,  B.  Hookeri,  B.  vul- 
garis   and    Phyllostachys  mitis,    the    soil    ig 

*  AccordiDp:  to  Messrs.  Riviere,  the  brandling  occurs 
much  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  stem.  Difference  of  cli- 
mate may  account  for  this. 


hardened  by  the  long  droughts  pecidiar  to  the 
climate  ;  Ijiit  nmnd  thc!  plants  the  earth 
begins  to  show  signs  of  nmisturi',  gradually 
the  surface  heaves  and  cracks,  and  witli  this 
mysterious  assistance  the  shoots  are  enabled 
to  push  upwards.  A  careful  examination  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  first  appearance, 
especially  in  thc  early  morning,  shows  that 
during  the  night  the  bud  has  supplied  or  con- 
densed a  ipiantity  of  water  .sufficient  to  soak 
the  earth  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
bud  itself  at  early  dawn,  before  sunrise,  is 
abundantly  impregnated  with  moisture.  How 
is  this  moisture  produced  !  Perhaps  it  C(jmes 
from  a  secretion  of  the  plant,  for  on  its  young 
and  hardly-developed  organs  there  appear  tiny 
drops  which  from  time  to  time  are  detached 
and  fall  upon  the  soil.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  moisture,  which  was  observed 
every  morning,  might  be  caused  by  the  con- 
densation of  night  dews  or  mists  upoir  the 
young  shoots ;  but  where  these  had  been 
covered  and  protected  against  all  external 
influences  the  same  phenomena  were  observed. 
Various  and  repeated  experiments  failed  to 
give  any  definite  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
this  moisture.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1874,  Messrs.  Eiviere  observed  what  they 
describe  as  showers  of  rain  falhng  from  the 
leaves  of  certain  Bamboos  at  eventide.  They 
were  enabled  to  gather  enough  of  this  water 
to  take  its  temperature.  Whether  this  won- 
der occurs  here,  even  in  a  modified  degree, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  for  our  plants  are  so 
heavily  mtilched  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  observe  it,  but  I  certainly  have 
noticed  dewdrops  standing  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  my  Bamboos  when  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation,  both  above, below,  and  at 
the  same  height,  was  quite  dry. 

There  is  one  feature  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  hardy  Bamboos,  and  which,  as  it  is 
constant,  I  desire  to  record.  All  those  Bam- 
boo?, without  a  single  exception,  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy  in  this 
climate  have  the  veins  of  their  leaves  tessel- 
lated, that  is  to  say,  iir  chequers,  crossing  one 
another  like  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web. 
All  thosi'  which  have  been  relegated  to  the 
temperate  house  as  tender  or  only  half-hardy 
have  the  veins  of  their  leaves  striated,  that  is 
to  say,  running  in  parallel  lines  from  the  base 
to  the  point.  This  characteristic  ma}^  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  by  holding  the  leaf  up  to 
the  light,  but  with  a  lens  it  is  very  distinct. 
Let  me  give  instances.  Of  the  Himalayan 
species  up  to  the  present  in  cultivation, 
Thamnocalamus  Falconeri  and  Arundinaria 
falcata  die  down  in  winter ;  their  leaf  veins 
are  striated.  Arundinaria  khasiana  is  quite 
hardy  ;  its  leaf  veins  are  tessellated.  Out  of 
some  forty  Japanese  species  which  I  have 
tried,  two  only,  namely,  Suo-chiku  (Bambusa 
Alphonse  Karri  of  the  French)  and  Taiho- 
chiku  (Bambusa  vittata  argentea),  are  very 
tender  and  not  to  be  tru.sted  ;  their  leaf  veins 
are  striated. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  idle  to  assert,  with- 
out further  evidence,  that  every  Bamboo 
which  has  tessellated  leaf  veins  is  hardy. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  no  Bam- 


boo introduced  U]i  to  the  present  has  proved 
hardy  that  iias  not  sucli  tessellation. 

There  are  two  or  three  new  intioductions 
from  the  Himalayas  in  the  Koyal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  Of  these  one  at  any  rate  has  tessel- 
lated leaf  veins.  It  will  be  a  curious  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion  should  the  one 
prove  hardy  and  the  others  tender.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  Cliamserops  excelsa, 
the  one  Palm  which  is  hardy  in  this  country, 
has  tessellated  leaf  veins.  Latania  borbonica, 
whicli  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  France,  has  the 
leaf  veins  very  slightly  tessellated.  I  have 
examined  many  of  the  tender  Palms  and  found 
that  all  have  striated  leaf  veins.  "What  can 
be  this  mysterious  connection  between  tessel- 
lation and  hardiness  1 

Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  the  director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  ob- 
servation, writes  to  me  :  "  There  must  be 
something  important  behind  a  character  like 
this,  and  no  doubt  when  we  discover  it,  it 
will  be  a  key  to  other  things." 

A.  B.  Free.man-Mitford. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Bambusa  Metake. — I  have  seen  your  editorial 
note  on  the  above  Bamboo  in  the  grounds  here 
and  have  measured  it.  It  is  ^1  feet  throuf;h, 
two  measurements  being  taken  transversely,  both 
being  the  same.  This  gives  a  circumference  of  60 
feet.  The  height  is  1 1  feet  G  inches.  It  is  in  the 
best  of  health,  evidently  enjoying  its  position, 
which  is  less  than  1  foot  above  the  water-level  of  the 
adjoining  lake,  where  I  planted  it  about  thirteen 
years  ago  from  an  8-inch  pot.  The  tips  of  the 
leaves  get  browned  by  the  keen  easterly  winds  in 
spring.  Frost  does  not  seem  to  injure  it,  nor  do 
the  London  fogs,  from  which  in  many  ways  we 
sufler  most  severely.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
].ilants  that  can  be  chosen  for  moist  situations. 
Near  to  water  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  appro- 
priate of  plants.  I  have  it  also  in  a  dry  position, 
but  there  it  is  a  comparative  failure.  Not  nearly 
enough  is  made  of  this  and  other  Bamboos  also 
for  water-side  planting^.  I'hyllostachys  nigra  is 
occupying  a  similar  position,  and  is  already  mak- 
ing very  luxuriant  growths.  It  is  decidedly  dis- 
tinct in  every  way,  coming  nearest  perhaps  to 
Bambusa  gracilis,  but  it  promises,  I  think,  to  be 
hardier  than  this,  which  I  remember  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  severe  winter  of  1861. — James  Hud- 
son, (.jinniershiiry  Housa. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  992. 

BRODI.EAS. 

(with  a  coloured    plate    of    BRODLEA  HOWELLl 
LILACINA.*) 

Like  the  Erytlironiums,  this  fine  genus  of  North 
American  liliaceous  plants  seems  to  have  given 
more  than  ordinary  trouble  to  the  botanists  who 
described  the  vai-ious  species.  An  article  on 
Brodireas,  published  by  Professor  E.  L.  Greene 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Californian  Academy  of  Sciences,"  com- 
mences as  follows  :  "  There  has  been  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion  among  authors  regarding 
the  limits  of  the  genus,  and  the  entire  group  is 
confessedly  a  perplexing  one.  Before  so  many 
as  twenty  species  had  become  known,  no  less 
than  thirteen  genera  bad  been  either  established 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gaeden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  at 
Gravetye  ilanor.  Susses.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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for,  or  more  or  less  replenished  Avitli  them." 
Professor  Greene  further  remarks  that  this  con- 
fusion is,  among  other  causes,  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  Liliaceie  in  general,  and  the  Brodiwas 
in  particular,  are  very  poor  subjects  for  her- 
barium study,  as  the  flowers  are  composed  of  a 


There  is  also  a  white- 


earlier  than  B.  congesta. 
flowered  variety. 

B.  LAX.\  is  also  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  gardens. 
There  is  a  good  coloured  figure  ot  it  in  volume  i. 
of  the  second  series  of  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society "  under  the  name  of  Tri- 
teleia   laxa,   the  sam'e    plate  also  containing  two 


maximum  of  water  and  a  minimum  of  permanent    beautifully  executed  figures  of  Calochortus  venus 


matter  which  will  keep  good  and  recognisable 
after  having  been  dried,  thus  rendermg  the 
task  of  identifying  and  describing  the  species 
an  exceptionally  difficult  one  to  those  of  the 
Ixptanists  who  had  not  the  living  material  at 
hand.  If  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  to  the  most 
competent  botanists,  it  is  not  less  so  for  the  cul- 


tus  and  C'.  splendens.     There  are  several  varieties 
of  this   plant  not  only  varying  in   colour  of  the 


Sciences.  The  flowers,  dt-^posed  in  a  fine  umbel, 
are  somewhat  campanulate  in  form  and  of  a  milky 
white  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Washington 
territory.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  eclip.'ed  by  the 
subject  ot  the  present  plate,  which  represents  a 
fine  variety  of  it,  and  which  I  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation two  seasons  ago.  When  obtaining  a 
supply  of  B.  Howelli,  the  man  who  collected  the 
bulbs  for  me  sent  them  in  two  separate  packages, 
markingtheoneasmuch  superiortotheother.  Both 


flowers,  which  in  the'type  is  of  a  deep  purplish  '  were  planted  side  by  side  in  my  nur-sery  in  the  au- 
blue,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers  tumn  of  ISOi.and  in  thespringof  bs'JSthespecially 
and  the  umbels.  Of  these  latter  B.  laxa  maxima  ,  marked  variety  turned  out  to  be  a  much  stronger 
is  a  good  example.     In  '  grower  than   the   other,    retaining   its   fine  deep 

B.    PEDrNCfL.\Kis    we    have    a    choice    white-     green  foliage  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  throw- 
flowered    species,    producing   a   large    umbel    of    ing  up  sturdy  stems  about  -2  leet  high,  crowned 


tivator  who  wishes  to   obtain   the  necessary  m-    po7pg'i^-n..^h";te''"^bloVsoms7  the   individual  flowers    bj°large  flat'umbels  of  nicely  shaped  flowers  of  a 

.     "^         much  resembling  those  ot  Triteleia  uniflora.    This    very  delicate  blending  of  milky  white  and  light 


formation  about  the  plants  he  grows,  an^ 

will  get  entangled  at  the  very  outset  by  finding  ^^  ^  ^,^^^  pretty  plant. 
a  series  of  names  given  to  one  and  the  same  g_  oracilis  is  not 
specie-s.  In  vol.  xi.  of  the  "Journal  of  the 
Linneaii  Society  "  we  find  but  five  species  ad- 
mitted as  Brodiasa,  the  remainder  being  included 
under  Milla.  Prof.  Greene,  in  his  article  on  the 
genus  above  cited,  descriljes  six  of  the  species 
as  Broditeas  proper,  for  eight  others  re-establi.sh- 
ing  the  old  generic  name  of  Hookcra,  and  de- 
scribing the  remainder  as  Triteleia.  The  late 
Professor  Sereno  "Watson  recognises  fifteen 
species  in  his  "  Revision  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Liliacete,"  to  which  he  adds  about  half 
a   dozen   more    in   subse- 


«iuent  notes,  and  I  think 
cultivators  will  do  best  to 
follow  his  nomenclature. 
Bentham  and  Hookers 
great  work,  "  Genera 
Plantarum,"  admits  the 
same  genera  as  proposed 
by  Professor  Watson,  but 
it  also  includes  under  Bro 
difea  the  Triteleia  group, 
of  which  the  widely-spread 
Triteleia  uniflora  is  the 
best  -  known  example. 
Though,  perhaps,  not  dis- 
tinct from  Brodiaia  in  a 
strictly  botanical  sense, 
the  Triteleia  group  had 
from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view  undoubtedly  be 
best  kept  separate  from 
Brodiicas,  which 


Brodiaa  coccinea. 


the  true 

are  all  inhabitants  of  North  America,  whilst  the 
Triteleias,  united  witli  Milla  by  some  authors, 
are  all  indigenous  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  The  first  of  the  species 
described  by  Prof.  Sereno  Watson  in  Ids  re- 
vision above  cited  is 

B.  GRAKDiFLORA.  This  is  an  old  plant  and  widely  j 
spread  in  cultivation ;  the  scape  is  about  5  inches  !  j        ii 

high.aiidtheflowers,  of  which  a  dozen  are  produced  species,  the  flowers  being  small,  coloured  yellow, 
inl  loose  umbel,  are  of  a  deep  purplish-blue.  It  with  a  brown  stripe, 
flowers  in  July.  At  the  time  of  flowering  the 
foliage  is  generally  more  or  less  withered,  and  to 
hide  the  nakedness  of  the  stems  it  will  be  necessary 
to  plant  this  bulb  among  some  other  low-growing 
perennial  plants. 

B.  MixoR,  admitted  by  S.  Watson  as  a  species, 
but  probably  not  more  than  a  variety  of  the  fore- 
going, is  a  very  acceptable  bulb  ;  it  is  of  very  low 
stature  and  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  Chiono- 
doxa  gigantea.  The  scape  is  not  more  than  an 
inch  high,  about  fifteen  flowers  being  produced  in 
an  umbel ;  the  colour  is  a  purplish-blue  relieved  by 
a  lighter  centre. 


lilac-blue.     Like  many  of  the  other   members  of 
ery  ornamental-flowered    this  fine  genus,  the  flowers  are  very  lasting;  when 
cut  and  |ilacecl  in  water  they  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  at  least  a  fortnight.     I  showed  some 
flowers  of  this  variety  to  Mr.  (iumbleton  in  the 
spring  ot  last  year,  and  he  proposed  the  varietal 
namelilacina  for  it.     The  editor  of  The  Garden- 
gre«-  some  bulbs  ot  it,  and  he  wrote  me  that  it  had 
done  very  well  with  him,  and  that  he  was  charmed 
with  the'stately  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  deli- 
cate colour  of  the  flowers.     It  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  a  clump  of  it  remains  in  good 
condition  for  at  least  three  weeks.     Other  newly- 
introduced  species  are  B.  Hendersoni,  with  large 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers  ;  B.  filifolia,  \ery  narrow 
leaved,   with  small   umbels   of   lavender-coloured 
flowers  ;  B.  Lemmonas  B.  Palmeri,  B.  Orcutti,  B. 
terrestris,  and  a  few  others  of  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  any  intimate  knowledge. 

Turning  from  the  true  Brodireas,  we  have  the 
closely  related  genera  Stropholirion,  Brevoortia 
and  Bloomeria,  all  of  which  no  doubt  belong  to 
the  former  genus,  though  they  are  kept  separate 
by  several  authors.     Of  the  first-named  ot  these 
—  the  Stropholirion— there  is  only  one  species, 
viz.,  S.  calitornicum,  better  known   under  Mr. 
Baker's    name,    Brodi;ea   volubilis.     This  is    a 
very    singular    plant  ;    the     flower  -  stems    are 
twining,  and  if   they  get  a  support,  will  grow 
4   feet   to    5    feet    high,    witli    a    total    stem 
length    of    often    double    that.      The    flowers 
are  of   a  delicate  rosy  pink.     The    Brevoortia 
is  also  a  monotypic  genus,  and  the  B.  coccinea 
or  Brodiwa  coccinea  is  now  a  well-known  plant, 
with  fine  umbels  of  pendulous  flowers;  these  .are 
individually  about  2  inches  long  and  of  a  rich 
crimson-red,  with  pea-green  rim.     The  flowers 
last  in  good  form  for  a  very  long  time.     I  have 
seen  cut  specimens  kept  dry  and  out  of  water 
retain  their  freshness  and  bright  colour  for  over 
a  week.     There  is  also  a  lilac-coloured  variety 
which   is   still  very  rare.     The  Bloomerias,  of 
which  the  B.  aurea  and  B.  Cleveland!  are  the 
beat    known,    have    very    much    the    look    of 
Brodiita  ixioides.     They  have  umbels  of   rich 
yellow  flowers.    The  cultivation  of  all  the  above 
B.  IXIOIDES  is  another  yellow-flowered  species.  I  bulbs  is  simplicity  itself.     They  may  be  planted 
This  was  figured   by  Lindley   in   the   Bolaiiiral  \  f^.^^^^    October   until    December,    and   in   mild 
Buyi^tei-  as  Calliprora  lutea  ;  the  scape  is  about  a   localities  will  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  unpro- 
foot  high   carrying  a  good-sized  umbel  of  yellow  -  ...... 

flowers,  slightly  striped  with  brown. 


B.   LACTEA    produces  a  small  umbel  of  whitish 
flowers  of  no  particular  beauty. 

The   above   are  all  described  by  S.  Watson 


B.TONGESTA  is  a  well-known  plant;  the  stems  are  I  say  anything  of  them  from  proper  observation. 
longr  and  wiry,  the  flowers  produced  in  a  dense        j\^g  following  are  newer  species  described  by 

umbel;  they  are  of  a  purplish-blue  and  well  suited  -Watson  and   other  authors  with   which  1  have 

for  cutting,  as  they  are  very  hasting.     B.  congesta  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^  acouainted.     Of  these  I  would 

alba  is  a  pretty  white-flowered  variety.  nlace 

B.  fAPiTATA  much  resembles  the  former  in  general  I 
appearance,    being   distinguished    by  some  slight        B.  Hcjwelli  in  the  first  rank.     This  choice  spe_ 

botanical  dift'erences  only.    Under  cultivation  it  is  cies  was  described   lay  S.  Watson  m   vol.  xiv.  of 

usua'ly  somewhat  dwarfer  and  flowers  about  a  week  the    Prcc.   of    the    Amer.    Acad,    of 


tected.  Here  in  Holland,  where  our  winters 
are  often  very  severe,  they  are  covered  with 
reeds  or  straw  at  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season.  This  covering  will  not  only  keep  the 
cold  ott',  but  it  also  serves  to  keep  the  soil  open 

in     his    "Revision    of    the    North    American   and  to  ward  off  the  stimulating  ett'ects  ot  an  often 

Liliacea%"    already    cited.      A   few    more    are   treacherous  winter  sun. 

noticed  in  his  article,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  been        Iq   conclusion,  I   may  mention   a  new   bulb 

able  to  include  these  in  my  collection,  I  cannot    which  Professor  Greene  also  places  close  to  the 

Brodisas,  but  which  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
much  nearer  to  the  Mexican  genus  Bessera. 
This  is  the 


Behria  TENUiKLORA,  a  new  genus  founded  by 

Greene,    and   named   by   him   in   compliment   to 

Professor  Behr,  of  San  Francisco.     Bulbs  of  this 

were  imported  by  me  for  the  first   time   in   the 

Arts    and    spring  of  this  year.     The  bulbs  are  sm.all,  exactly 
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like  those  of  Milla  biflora  or  Bessera  elegan?,  and 
the  plants  bear  firassy  leave?,  each  about  a  foot 
lonjr.  The  scarlet  flowers  are  tubular  and  carried 
in  an  umbel,  the  stamen?  much  exserted.  Its 
season  of  growth  is  from  May  to  September,  and 
it  comes  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. C.  G.  Van  Ti  t.ekoen,  Junr. 
Haarlem. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — Where  the  early  American  Peaches  are 
not  grown  under  glass,  and  the  earliest  supplies 
are  obtained  from  such  sorts  as  Stirling  Castle, 
Hale's  Early,  and  Royal  George,  the  present  is  a 
capital  time  for  starting  the  trees  with  a  view  to 
gathering  ripe  fruit  from  Hale's  Early  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  from  the  two  other  varieties  during 
the  second  week  in  June.  If  mild  weather  pre- 
vails, little  more  heat  than  that  produced  from 
closed  ventilators  will  l)e  required,  this  allowing 
of  the  admission  of  a  little  air  when  the  sun  shines 
for  several  hours.  The  use  or  rather  misuse  of  the 
syringe  being  productive  of  untold  mischief  in 
early  Peach  houses  it  will  be  safest  to  err  on  the 
dry  side  until  the  new  year  comes  in,  although  on 
sunny  days  throughout  December  a  gentle  spraying 
in  all  directions  w  ill  freshen  the  wood  and  buds, 
when  the  house  is  closed  at  1  p.m.  Of  course  a 
sutticiency  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  re- 
gularly supplied  by  means  of  sprinkled  floors, 
borders,  and  walls,  but  as  excess  in  this  matter 
often  lays  the  foundation  of  mildew  even  at  this 
early  date,  anything  approaching  stagnation  must 
be  strictly  guarded  against.  The  orthodox  figure 
of  •l.'i"  to"4S  on  mild  nights,  falling  to  42'  with 
frost  with  milk -warm  pipes,  and  5U'  to  oi°  by  day 
will  answer  well,  and  if  any  fear  exists  that  the 
border  is  dry,  tepid,  soft  clear  water  may 
be  given  where  the  trees  are  vigorous  enough, 
with  one- fourth  manure  water  added  where 
the  trees  are  old  or  the  wood  weak.  Water- 
loo, Alexander,  or  Amsden  June  started  on 
or  about  November  1  will  now  be  plumping  up 
their  buds  fast.  No  advance,  however,  on  48  at 
night  must  for  the  )>re.sent  be  made,  the  chief 
thing  needed  being  to  induce  bold  and  well- 
formed  embryo  flowers,  thereby  reducing  the 
liability  of  dropping  through  the  critical  setting 
period  to  a  minimum.  These  extra  early  sorts 
where  growing  on  outside  walls  had  now  better 
be  unnailed  or  untied  and  brought  away  some  6 
inches  from  the  brickwork,  or  such  is  their  nature 
that  should  the  winter  prove  mild  and  open,  pre- 
mature expansion  of  the  bloom-buds  may  occur, 
followed  by  a  total  loss  of  the  crop. 

Figs. — Wliere  pot  Figs  are  not  grown  the  early 
permanent  house  may  now  be  started.  This 
should  allow  of  ripe  fruit  being  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  Maj'.  Top-dressing  having  been 
carried  out  on  the  no-manure  principle,  the  bear- 
ing shoots  should  be  arranged  over  the  trellis  at 
least  .5  inches  apart.  Figs,  although  revelling  in 
a  tropical  heat  when  growth  is  well  advanced, 
so  on  go  wrong  if  subjected  to  more  than  from  48' 
to  50"  at  night  to  start  w  ith.  Syringing,  damp- 
ing, and  airing  should  be  carried  out  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  recommended  for  Peach  trees, 
and  the  pipes  kept  continually  warm  even  if  this 
necessitates  a  chmk  of  air  being  given  at  the  top 
of  the  house  on  mild  nights. 

Drip  in  Pines. — This  the  greatest  drawback  to 
Pine  growers  is  generally  most  troublesome  during 
dull  dark  December.  Hence  the  need  for  constant 
watchfulness  and  immediate  removal  on  its  first 
appearance.  If  the  treacherous  settlement  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  or 
even  at  the  base  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  the 
embryo  fruit  will  perish.  For  its  removal  I  use  a 
long  slender  tin  tube.  Some  use  a  clean  grown 
reed  free  from  knots.  Suckers  infested  with  scale 
should  now  be  cleaned,  using  first  a  small  wooden 
label  to  dislodge  it,  afterwards  sponging  the 
leaves   with  a  moderate  solution  of  Fir  tree  oil. 


Monthly  roof  washings  will  also  be  of  great  benefit, 
especially  in  smoky  and  foggy  districts. 

i^i.ANTiNti  Ai'RiciJTs. — In  common  with  other 
fruit  trees,  Apricots  have  this  autumn  retained 
their  foliage  longer  than  usual ;  removal,  there- 
fore, up  to  now  has  not  been  practicable.  When 
transplanted  before  the  shoots  are  leafless  and  the 
current  year's  wood  sotnewhat  consolidate<l,  shri- 
velled ends,  these  sometimes  extending  to  the 
base  and  affecting  the  main  branches,  often 
follow.  Beware  of  animal  manure  in  preparing 
Apricot  borders,  as  this,  especially  on  land  in- 
clined to  be  strong,  is  accountable  for  much 
of  the  paralysis  and  death  so  common  now- 
a-days.  Under  these  conditions  the  formation 
of  new  roots  is  continued  until  late  in  the 
season,  this  encouraging  a  corresponding  green- 
ness of  the  wood,  and  after  a  sunless  autumn, 
severe  frost  suddenly  coming  upon  them  in- 
juriously affects  the  sap  channels,  and  withered 
branches,  if  not  death,  result  the  following  year. 
Unquestionably  a  somewhat  sand}'  soil  is  best  for 
Apricots,  lime  scraps  and  road  scrapings  being 
added  in  plenty.  A  firm  root-run  is  likewise  essen- 
tial, also  shallow  planting.  In  choosing  trees, 
those  of  medium  growth,  short  jointed  and  well 
ripened,  should  be  selected.  The  union  ought  also 
to  be  examined,  and  if  any  traces  of  gumming  are 
visible  the  ti-ees  should  be  discarded.  The  knife 
being  a  dangerous  tool  amongst  the  main  branches 
of  young  Apricots,  these,  if  thought  to  be  too 
numerous,  had  better  be  retained  and  all  growth 
removed  from  them  as  soon  as  it  is  emitted  in 
spring.  No  better  form  exists  than  the  half 
standard  trained,  as  the  point  of  union,  always 
more  or  less  tender,  is  removed  to  a  safe  distance 
from  damp  and  frost,  and  the  branches  can  always 
be  trained  down  so  as  to  furnish  the  lower 
portions  of  the  wall.  After  planting,  mulch  with 
spent  horse  manure,  or,  better  still,  rough 
leaf  mould,  but  avoid  rotten  spit  manure. 
Probably  the  most  reliable  Apricot  for  all  soils 
and  districts  is  the  Large  Early.  It  possesses  a 
grand  constitution  and  does  not  die  off  nearly  so 
frequently  as  Moorpark.  On  warm  soils,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  south  and  western  counties, 
Moorpark  succeeds  well,  and  is  then  indis- 
pensable on  account  of  its  rich  flavour.  Hems- 
kirk,  another  very  reliable  variety,  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection,  it  being  a  good  grower 
and  certain  bearer,  and  forming  a  good  succes- 
sion to  the  earlier  sorts.  Where  room  can  be 
spared  the  Kaisha  may  be  added,  as,  although 
rather  smaller,  the  constant  and  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  which  it  carries  render  it  very  profitable. 

Bl.\ck  BERRIES. — Where  room  can  be  had  and  a 
sunny  position  afforded.  Blackberries  pay  well 
for  growing,  as,  independent  of  their  usefulness 
for  making  into  jam,  they  are  delicious  when 
mixed  with  Apples  and  other  fruits  in  pies. 
Strong  canes  not  being  liable  to  be  killed  back 
like  those  of  Raspberries,  a  free  use  of  rich 
manure  when  preparing  the  ground  is  essential. 
Blackberries  do  best  gro%vn  in  rows  and  trained 
to  wires,  the  best  variety  by  far  being  Wilson 
Junr.  J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SowiNi!  Peas. — Sowing  seed  now  in  the  open  on 
well-drained  land  is  an  old  plan.  I  doubt  it  much 
is  gained  by  so  doing  if  seed  can  be  sown  in  pots 
or  otherwise.  It  is  useless  to  sow  those  of  the 
marrow  type  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  early 
round-seeded  forms  being  less  liable  to  injury  from 
wet  and  frost.  To  get  the  best  results  the  ground 
for  autumn-sown  Peas  should  have  been  prepared 
some  time  in  advance,  so  that  when  required  it 
will  have  settled  down,  the  surface  being  well  pul- 
verised. Should  the  soil  need  any  assistance,  there 
.are  few  better  materials  than  burnt  refuse,  which, 
if  placed  in  the  drills  or  on  the  surface  and  raked 
in,  is  of  great  assistance  in  building  up  strong 
growth.  As  regards  the  width  between  the  rows, 
much  depends  upon  the  variety,  but  it  is  a  safe 
plan  to  allow  quite  as  much  space  as  the  plants 
are  high.  At  this  season  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
thickly,  sings  and  birds  being  troublesome.     An 


important  point  in  autumn  sowing  is  new  seed, 
that  is  seed  of  the  current  year's  growth.  By  sow- 
ing new  seed  there  are  greater  vigour,  less  need  of 
thick  sowing  or  crowding,  and  fewer  losses.  Many 
seeds  remain  good  a  second  year,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  they  are  harvested.  Where 
mice  are  troublesome,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  seed 
before  sowing  with  red  lead,  or  soak  for  a  thort 
time  in  petroleum.  Red  lead  is  a  simple  method 
and  effectual  if  gome  kind  of  oil  is  used  with  it. 
William  I.,  Veitch's  Extra  Early,  and  Eclipse  are 
the  best  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Peas  in  pots. — I  am  aware  it  is  generally  ad- 
vised to  sow  seed  in  pots  under  glass  at  the  end 
of  December  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
but  for  the  [jast  three  years  I  have  sown  now,  and 
find  there  is  a  better  return.  .Sowings  are  made 
the  first  fortnight  in  December,  and  the  plants 
are  never  given  heat  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  gain, 
as  there  is  no  trouble  at  planting  time,  the  plants 
are  less  drawn,  and  being  more  robust  start  away 
well.  I  admit  plants  raised  in  cold  frames  are 
much  longer  in  attaining  a  planting  size,  but  this 
is  no  drawback,  as  a  sturdier  growth  is  secured. 
Plants  sown  in  heat  receive  a  check  that  takes 
weeks  to  repair  :  whereas  grown  cool  they  are 
much  earlier  and  better.  I  always  sow  such  as 
Duke  of  Albany  or  Stratagem,  and  thus  get  size 
of  pod  with  quality  combined.  I  find  the  small 
white-seeded  Peas  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favour  even  early  in  the  year.  Chelsea  Gem  is 
also  excellent  for  early  sowing,  this  being  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  the  larger  kinds,  and,  of 
course,  valuable,  as  the  quality  is  good.  I  also 
sow  in  larger  pots  th-nn  are  often  recommended, 
as  to  get  good  results  there  should  be  no  cramp- 
ing of  the  roots.  These,  when  they  attain  a  certain 
size,  decay  if  the  seeds  are  sown  tliickly  and  the 
plants  are  weakened.  By  sowing  thinly  in  4.\-inch 
pots  there  are  more  root  space  and  a  much  stronger 
plant.  I  have  also  used  boxes,  drain  tiles,  and 
such  like,  but  find  4i-inch  pots  best  in  every  way. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  strong  loam,  some  wood 
ashes  being  mixed  with  the  loam.  The  pots  are 
plunged  in  fibre  or  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  close  to 
the  glass,  which  is  covered  in  severe  weather. 
Very  little  water  is  required  till  the  top  growth 
develops,  and  plenty  of  air  is  given  in  favourable 
weather.  Planting  out  is  done  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March  according  to  the 
weather. 

Broad  Beans. — Early  Broad  Beans  are  always 
appreciated,  and  may  be  sown  now  where  there  is 
not  convenience  to  raise  plants  under  glass.  Years 
ago  the  old  Mazagan  was  always  planted  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardy  nature,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  depend  on  this,  as  others  of  larger  size  are 
equally  hardy.  This  vegetable  gives  a  better  re- 
turn in  stronger  soil  than  Peas,  and,  the  seed 
having  more  substance,  does  not  decay  so  readily. 
In  sowing  in  the  0(jen  at  this  date,  select  a  sloping, 
well-drained  position.  It  is  well  to  sow  a  row  or 
two  more  than  is  required,  these  coming  in  useful 
for  filling  up  gaps  early  in  the  spring.  Many  can 
spare  a  laorder  under  a  west  wall  or  in  front  of 
houses.  I  find  the  best  results  are  secured  by 
sowing  in  cold  frames  the  first  week  in  .January 
in  pots  or  boxes,  as  advised  for  Peas.  Treated 
thus,  there  is  little  trouble  and  a  crop  is  certain. 

Dwarf  French  Beans. — The  plants  grow- 
ing in  frames  have  up  till  this  date  given  a  supply 
since  the  outside  crop  was  cleared.  Preparations 
may  now  be  made  for  future  crops.  For  very 
early  crops  I  find  6-inch  pots  are  the  best,  five 
plants  being  sufficient  for  each  pot.  Growth  at 
this  season  will  be  dwarf,  so  that  the  number 
given  will  not  be  too  many.  I  also  advise  the 
use  of  good  fresh  loam  ;  this  mixed  with  some 
wood  ashes  or  bone  meal  will  be  superior  to  soil 
that  has  been  used  for  a  previous  crop,  and  to 
which  a  quantity  of  manure  has  been  added.  A 
sturdy  growth  is  better  able  to  resist  attacks 
of  insect  pests,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed 
when  making  growth.  Plenty  of  drainage  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  when  the  pot  is 
three  parts  full,  covering  the  seeds  and  leaving 
room  for  water.  I  do  not  advise  leaving  space  for 
surface  dressing,  as  food  may  always   be  given  in 
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a,  liquid  state.  It  is  advisable  to  get  the  seeds  to 
germinate  quickly,  and  to  do  this  place  the  pots 
on  a  warm  bed  or  pipes  and  water  sparingly. 
When  the  plmts  appear  above  ground  give  all 
the  light  possible.  For  present  sowing,  Syon 
House,  Mohawk,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  good 
■varieties. 

Winter  Cucdmeers. — For  supplies  now  I  ad- 
vised in  earlier  calendar  notes  two  sets  of  [ilants, 
the  earlier  one  to  be  used  for  present  needs  and 
■a  later  lot  to  crop  early  in  the  year.  Plants  that 
have  produced  freely,  provided  they  are  in  a 
healthy,  clean  condition,  will  yet  do  good  service 
if  tor>-die=.«ed  with  bone  meal  and  good  loam 
mixed  and  given  occasional  supplies  of  warm 
liquid  manure.  Plants  in  pots  or  those  specially 
grown  for  supplies  early  in  the  year  should  get 
surfac3  dre!sings  of  fibrous  loam  to  encourage  new 
roots,  placing  the  material  in  larger  pieces  round 
the  rim  cf  the  pots,  fillmg  in  the  centre  with  the 
compost  advised  for  plants  in  fruit.  Continue  to 
lay  in  wood  and  get  good  shoots  as  near  the  base 
of  the  plants  as  possible,  maintain  a  moist-growing 
atmosphere,  and  cover  the  glass  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive forcing. 

Mushrooms  will  now  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  vegetable  supply.  Beds  that  have  been  bear- 
ing freely  may  be  given  a  stimulant  in  the  way  of 
tepid  liquid  manure,  or  fish  manure  dissolved 
in  warm  water  may  be  given.  Failing  the  latter, 
guano  is  a  quick-acting  fertiliser.  The  beds  after 
bein^  watered  will  be  benefited  by  being  covered 
•with  short,  warm,  fresh  litter  to  encourage  new 
growth.  Beds  just  coming  into  bearing  should  get 
daily  attention  in  the  way  of  removal  of  damp  or 
top  coverings.  In  gathering  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
stalk,  as  if  left  it  causes  the  smaller  buttons  sur- 
rounding it  to  decay.  A  temperature  of  55°  to 
60"  is  ample  for  the  house,  a  more  succulent  growth 
being  secured  than  in  a  high  temperature.  New 
beds  should  be  prepared  and  the  materials  for  these 
should  now  be  under  cover.  Should  the  manure 
be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  it  is  best  to  make 
small  beds  often.  G.  Wvthes. 


Orchids. 


DECIDUOUS  CALANTHES. 

Amongst  all  the  winter-flowering  Orchids  there 
are  none  more  useful  than  the  deciduous  section 
of  Calanthes,  which  commence  to  bloom  early 
in  November,  and  keep  up  a  .succession  through- 
out the  winter  months.  Although  we  have  not 
more  than  about  three  species  in  cultivation,  the 
varieties  and  hybrids  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  and  most  popular  species  in  thi.s  group — 
C  vestita — was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich 
upwards  of  seventy  years  ago  at  Tavoy,  in  Ten- 
asserim,  but  was  not  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dens until  1S48,  when  it  was  received  from 
Moulmein  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  C. 
rosea,  the  next  species  introduced,  was  found 
by  a  collector  of  tlie  same  firm  in  the  same 
country,  and  sent  home  about  two  years  later, 
and  C.  labrosa,  now  very  rarely  met  with,  was 
also  introduced  by  the  same  firm  in  18T8  from 
Burmah.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  these 
species  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  late  Jlr. 
Domiuy,  who  obtained  the  first  cross  in  this 
section  in  18.56 — C.  Veitchi,  which  flowered  three 
years  later,  and  up  to  the  present  time  remains 
one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  kinds.  It  was 
not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  anotlier 
liybrid  appeared,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
this  work  has  been  undertaken  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  few  enthusiastic  Orchid  growers,  piinci- 
pally  Sir  Trevor  LawTence,  Bart.,  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson,  and  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  the 
result  that  many  distinct  and  most  beautiful 
forms  are  now  to  be  found  in  cultivation. 

The    pseudo-bulbs    of    deciduous    Calanthes 
should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as 


they  commence  to  start  into  growth.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  to  about  half  their  depth  with 
drainage  and  a  good  compost  used,  consisting 
of  one-half  fibrous  peat,  one-fourth  turfy  loam, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  good  rotten  manure. 
To  this  should  be  added  some  small  nodules  of 
charcoal  or  broken  crocks  and  some  sharp  silver 
sand,  well  mixing  the  whole.  Water  must  be 
given  with  care  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted 
and  active  growth  commences,  when  an  abund- 
ance will  be  required,  and  later  in  the  season  an 
occasional  application  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
very  beneficial.  About  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  bulbs  approach  maturity  and  the  foli- 
age begins  to  die  off,  the  water  supply  must  be 
gradually  reduced  until  the  leaves  are  all  off  and 
the  flower-spikes  appear,  when  only  sufficient  to 
keep  the  latter  from  drooping  is  necfssary. 
After  the  flowers  are  past  the  bulbs  require  a 
decided  season  of  rest,  by  laying  the  pots  on 
their  sides  in  a  dry  place  in  the  same  house  or 
in  a  similar  temperature  to  where  they  have 
been  growing  and  withholding  water.  Many 
people  shake  them  out  of  the  pots  and  place  them 
in  boxes  for  the  resting  season,  but  I  think  the 
bulbs  start  more  freely  into  growth  when  not 
disturbed.  Amongst  the  most  desirable  kinds, 
independent  of  the  above,  which  are  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  need  describing,  are 
the  following  : — 

C.  HELLA. — A  beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid, 
with  white  sepals  and  blush-coloured  petals  ;  the 
large  lip  deep  pink,  with  an  intense  carmine 
blotch,  surrounded  by  a  white  zone.  It  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  about  twelve  years  ago. 

C.  oic;as. — Thi.^^,  one  of  the  finest  kinds,  was 
also  raised  at  the  Chelsea  nurseries,  and  when 
shown  last  year  carried  spikes  about  4  feet  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  nearly  white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  bright  rose,  becoming 
crimson  towards  the  base.  This  plant  retains  its 
foliage  in  a  fresh  condition  during  flowering.  A 
beautiful  coloured  pUte  of  this  hybrid  appeared 
in  The  (t.\rden  of  September  9,  1893. 

C.  LKNTiGiNcisA. — A  fine  variety  with  white 
flowers,  flushed  with  rose  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments. It  is  a  cross  between  the  species  labrosa 
and  the  hybrid  Veitchi.  Of  this  kmd  there  are 
two  forms  :  C.  1.  rosea,  with  rose  coloured  flowers, 
the  lip  spotted  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  C.  1.  car- 
minata,  rich  rosy  carmine,  and  considered  the 
deepest  coloured  Calanthe  yet  seen. 

C.  MVLE.SI. — This  handsome  form  is  a  great 
acquisition,  producing  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
with  a  lemon-yellow  stain  in  the  throat ;  also  a 
garden  hybrid. 

C  roRruvKEA. — This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hybrids,  was  raised  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  brilliant  pur])lish-carmine, 
whilst  the  lip  is  also  purple,  while  at  the  base  and 
spotted  with  carmine. 

C.  Reonieri. — A  variety  imported  from  Cochin 
China;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lip 
pink,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  and  lees 
deeply  lobed,  as  in  C.  Turned,  which  it  much 
resembles.  This  is  valuable  on  account  of  it  pro- 
ducing its  blooms  quite  late  in  the  season. 

C.  Sedeni. — This  much  resembles  C.  Veitchi, 
with  rosy  carmine  flowers,  having  a  deep  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  surrounded  \\ith 
white. 

C.  TuRNERl. — This  spring-flowering  kind  has 
blooms  much  in  the  way  of  tho.se  of  C.  vestita 
rubro  oculata  and  of  a  similar  colour,  being  very 
valuable  when  that  variety  has  done  flowering. 

C.  Veitciu  alba. — The  typical  form,  with  its 
bright  rose-coloured  blooms,  is  a  well-known  plant, 
but  the  pure  white  variety  is  less  .seldom  seen.  It 
is  believed  to  have  first  been  raised  unknowingly 
by  Mr.  Dominy  in  18.")(i,  and  in  recent  years  by 
several  other  amateurs.  The  flowers  are  .similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  type,  but  pure  white. 

C.  VESTITA  OCDI.ATA  (illiANTK.V.  —  Both  the 
ordinary  forms  of  oculata  are  very  popular,  but 
this  should  also  be  grown  in  the  same  collection, 


as  it  flowers  after  the  others  are  pa?t,  and  al^ 
retains  its  foliage  at  the  same  time.  The  flowers 
are  large,  white,  with  a  blotch  of  very  bright  rod 
at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

C.  Wii.i.iAMsi. — A  very  handsome  and  distinct 
kind,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 
way,  from  Cochin  China.  It  flowers  freely  during 
the  winter  months.  The  sepals  are  white,  the 
petals  white,  pencilled  and  bordered  with  rosy 
carmine,  the  lip  deep  carmine,  with  a  rich  crim- 
son-purple blotch  on  the  disc. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  TJro  -  Skinneri.  —  Some 
blooms  of  this  fine  species  are  to  hand  from  the 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct plant  with  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
heavily  blotched  wiih  chestnut  -  brown.  The 
petals  are  broad  and  nicely  crisped  ;  the  lip  also 
broad,  white,  and  mottled  with  bright  rosy 
purple,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  other  dark 
segments.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stout  ra- 
cemes, often  measuring  between  2  feet  .and  3  feet 
in  length,  and  are  individually  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  fine  species  was  discovered  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears  just  forty  j'ears 
ago,  but  it  was  not  seen  in  flower  in  this  country 
until  five  years  after  it  was  iraiiorted. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanuin. — A  plant  of 
this  is  producing  a  fine  spike  in  the  gardens  at 
The  Firs,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  the  flowers 
being  of  good  shape  and  substance.  These  re- 
semble a  fine  form  of  0.  crispuni,  especially  in 
the  lip,  which  is  white,  with  a  reddish  brown 
blotch  directly  in  front  of  the  crest.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  sulphur-yellow,  blotched  with 
reddish  brown,  the  latter  being  broader  and  with 
a  fimbriated  margin.  This  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  about  sixteen  years  ago 
with  an  importation  of  0.  crispura,  and  which  it 
much  resembles  in  its  manner  of  growth.  The  late 
Professor  Reichenbach,  however,  classed  it  as  a 
natural  hybrid  between  that  species  and  O.  luteo- 
purpureum.  This  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
having  been  introduced  frequently  with  both 
kinds.  The  flowers  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
some  being  much  deeper  and  more  heavily 
blotched  than  others. — W. 

Cypripedium    insigne    at   'Westonbirt.— 

This  fine  old  Orchid  is  exceedingly  well  grown  at 
Westonbirt.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
the  various  houses  very  fine  masses  of  this  Lady's 
Slipper,  some  of  the  plants  carrying  from  thirty 
to  forty  flowers.  I  never  saw  this  fine  old  plant 
flower  so  freely  anywhere  as  at  Westonbirt. 
Mr.  Chapman,  I  believe,  grows  it  with  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  Another  point  Mr.  Chapman  believes 
in  is  in  thinning  the  old  growths  in  order  to  let 
in  air  and  light.  Another  feature  at  Westonbirt 
is  the  zonal  Geraniums.  A  large  house  is  devoted 
to  them  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  one 
mass  of  bloom.  All  the  very  finest  varieties  are 
grown.  The  blooms  are  most  useful  for  table  de- 
coration— in  fact,  no  other  flower  can  supply  such 
pronounced  colours. — T.  A. 

Lselia  Eyermaniana. — This  Orchid  first 
appeared  in  cultivation  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
having  been  introduced  from  Mexico  by  Messrs 
Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  majalis  and 
L.  autumnalis.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  was  imported  along  with  a  batch  of  L. 
majalis.  The  pseudo-bulb  is  conical,  tapering 
towards  the  top  and  bearing  there  two  stout 
leaves.  The  spike  is  upwards  of  3  feet  long  and 
carries  about  eight  flowers,  each  one  of  these  being 
2.^  inches  across  ;  they  are,  therefore,  smaller  than 
wouldbe  expected  in  a  hybrid  between  the  two  spe- 
cies mentioned.  In  colour  the  sepals  and  petals  re- 
semble L.  autumnalis,  being  of  a  bright  rosy- 
purple  ;  they  are  much  more  rounded  and  blunter 
at  the  apex  than  in  either  that  species  or  L. 
majalis.  The  lip  is  rose-purple  at  the  tip,  yellow 
in  the  centre,  and  almost  white  on  tlie  erect  side 
lobes.  The  flower  on  the  whole  resembles  that 
of   L.  autumnalis,  and  the  likeness  is  enhanced 
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by  the  somewhat  similar  and  not  particularly 
aj^reeable  odour.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  on 
the  other  hand,  resemble  those  of  L.  innjalis. 
There  are,  however,  points  about  the  flower  —  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  segments  more  especially 
— which  the  suf,'gefcted  parentage  does  not  explain. 
Thia  matter  is  not  of  much  importance  ;  the  chief 
thing  is  that  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  such  as  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  autumn- 
flowering  Orchids— a  group  which  has  in  late  years 
been  recruited  by  several  beautiful  species.  Several 
plants  of  L,  Eyermaniana  are  now  flowering  at 
Kew. 

Oncidium  varicosutn.  —  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  genus  of  Orchids  in  which  so  many  species 
have  been  introduced  only  to  dwindle  away  and 
finally  disappear,  as  is  the  case  with  Oncidium. 
Amongst  this  bewildering  multitude  of  species 
there  is,  however,  a  small  number  which  possess 
both  the  beauty  of  flower  and  robustness  of  con- 
stitution to  render  them  useful  and  popular 
Orchids.  To  these  qualities  few  have  better 
claim  than  Oncidium  varicosum  and  its  variety 
Rogersi.  The  ty(ie  plant — a  native  of  Brazil — 
was  first  introduced  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago.  It  has  ovato,  somewhat  four-sided  pseudo- 
bulbs  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  deep  green,  strap- 
shaped  leaves.  The  flower-spikes  are  strong, 
branched,  and  measure  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length.  They  bear  many  scores  of  flowers,  and 
where  several  plants  can  be  grouped  they  make  a 
most  imposing  and  effective  display.  The  flower, 
like  that  of  many  of  the  Oncidiums,  is  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  the  lip,  which  is  large  (over 
1  inch  in  diameter),  spreading,  four-lobed,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  small, 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  barred  with  brown.  The 
species  itself,  ho«ever,  is  eclipsed  by  the  variety 
Rogersi.  It  appeared  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868.  In  the 
flowers  of  this  variety  the  lip  measures  2  inches 
across,  its  bright  yellow  colour  being  contrasted 
by  a  blotch  of  reddish  brown  at  the  base.  The 
sepals  and  petals  have  the  same  proportionate 
smallness  that  is  seen  in  the  type,  but  the  ground 
colour  is  yellow  and  barred  with  reddish  brown. 
Both  these  Orchids,  but  the  latter  especially, 
may  be  included  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
November  flowering  kinds. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — Perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful character  of  this  Orchid  is  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers,  a  fragrance  which  suggests  several 
things,  but  Violets  more  than  an}'.  In  the  dull, 
fog-laden  days  of  November  and  December  this 
perfume,  added  to  the  glowing  colours  of  the 
flower,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  charming  plants 
n  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  this  country  in  1840.  Its  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  each  measuring  3  inches  in  length, 
carry  at  the  top  a  pair  of  stout  bright  green 
leaves  each  1  foot  long  and  2  inches  wide.  The 
flower-scape  is  a  yard  or  more  long,  branched, 
carrying  numerous  flowers.  Each  blossom  mea- 
sures 2A  inches  across  the  petals,  which,  like  the 
sepals,  are  pointed,  wavy,  and  of  a  rich  chestnut 
colour,  blotched  with  yellow.  The  lip,  broad  and 
rounded,  measures  about;  2  inches  across,  and 
is  of  a  uniform  sulphur-yellow.  This  species 
was  named  O.  Barker!  bj'  Dr.  Lindley  when  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  after  its  introduction  in 
honour  of  Mr.  J.  Barker,  who  figures  so  promi- 
nently in  the  early  records  of  Orchid  culture  in 
England.  0.  tigrinum  is,  however,  an  older 
name  given  by  two  Mexican  botanists.  This 
species  re<iuires  the  same  compost  and  degree  of 
moisture  as  the  cool  Odontoglots,  but  should  be 
grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the  intermediate  house. 
— B. 

Cypripedium  insigne. —Among  several  fine 
pot  specimens  of  this  good  old  cool-house  Lady's 
Slipper  I  notice  one  specimen  showing  an  unusual 
tendency  in  the  flowering  way  ;  at  any  rate,  un- 
usual so  far  as  my  fifteen  years'  experience  with 
this  Cypripedium  goes  ;  and  it  may  be,  if  not  a 
useful,  an  interesting  feature  to  point  it  out. 
About  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  first  large 
flower  on  one  scape  opened  another  flower- bud 


issued  from  the  front  cavitj',  or  near  the  slit  of  the 
sheath .  This  was  observed  with  interest  and  other 
scapes  examined,  and  on  the  same  plant  all  the 
flower-sheaths  show  a  second  rudimentary  flower- 
bud.  But  if  they  develop,  it  will  be  at  a  much 
later  stage  relatively  to  the  first  flower  compare<l 
with  the  one  now  actually  fully  developed.  My 
interest  has  been  further  heightened  on  examining 
the  scape  of  the  second  flower  now  well  opened,  or, 
so  to  speak,  the  sub-scape,  about  3  inches  long, 
measured  from  the  normal  sheath.  From  the 
sheath  of  the  second  flower  there  are  the  rudi- 
mentary parts  of  a  third  flower,  so  that  should  this 
develop,  the  original  scape  will  present  the 
a[  jpearance  of  being  twice  prolonged  by  two  minor 
scapes,  and  all  the  three  scapes  flowered  and 
amjjly  sheathed — in  short,  three  perfect  flowers 
borne  in  succession  on  the  first  scape  by  the  pro- 
cess of  prolongation.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
a  similar  occurrence  for  many  years  in  the  case  of 
this  perhaps  most  common  species. — J.  Wood, 
Woodrille,  Kirkstall. 


MORMODES. 


Thi.s  genus  was  established  by  Dr.  Lindleyabout 
sixty  years  ago,  and  is  nearly  related  to  Catase- 
tum,  which  it  closely  resembles,  especially  in 
the  formation  of  bulbs  and  manner  of  growth, 
that  when  not  in  bloom  the  two  are  barely  dis- 
tinguishable. Tliere  are  not  more  than  about  a 
dozen  species  known,  tlie.se  being  natives  of 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
where  nearly  all  the  species  are  found  at  con- 
siderable elevations.  All  the  kinds  are  deciduous, 
and  therefore  need  a  decided  season  of  rest. 
They  sliould  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  jieat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good  drainage,  and  whilst 
in  active  growth,  when  they  require  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  they  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass  where  as  much  light  as  possible  can  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  mature  the  bulbs.  A  similar 
position  will  also  suit  them  when  at  rest,  l:iut 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until  the 
plants  become  quite  dry.  The  temperature  of  the 
Cattleya  house  will  be  found  to  suit  them  best. 
Amongst  the  best  and  most  distinct  are  the  fol- 
lowing— 

M.  BUCCINATOR. — This  is  a  remarkable  plant, 
producing  pseudo-bulbs  about  6  inches  or  more  in 
height,  furnished  with  leaves  each  upwards  of  a 
foot  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  from  eight  to  ten 
upon  a  scape  which  is  longer  than  the  leaves.  The 
individual  blooms  have  sometimes  pale  green 
sepals  and  petals,  and  at  other  times  they  are  of 
various  shades  of  yellow,  the  lip  white,  the  sides 
rolled  back  so  as  to  have  a  trumpet-like  appear- 
ance, from  which  the  specific  name  is  derived.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

M.  C.VRTONi  has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for 
about  fifty  years,  having  first  flowered  in  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  collection  at  Syon  House. 
This  s|iecies  is  a  native  of  Colombia  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
are  longer  and  more  slender,  the  flowers  yellow, 
occasionally  striped  and  sometimes  spotted  with 
red. 

M.  CoLossrs. — This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  spe- 
cies. The  flower-scape  attains  2  feet  in  length  and 
bears  a  raceme  of  flowers,  these  being  the  largest 
in  the  genus,  measuring  6  inches  across  the  sepals. 
Both  these  and  the  petals  are  light  rose  at  the  base, 
veined  with  darker  lines,  the  ether  half  being 
bright  yellow  ;  the  incurved  lip  is  also  bright 
yellow  dotted  with  pink  at  the  base. 

M.  Greeni. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
genus,  the  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  producing  a 
long,  densely-flowered  pendulous  raceme.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  heavily  spotted  with 
dark  red,  whilst  the  lip  is  yellow,  streaked  with 
red,  curving  curiously  upwards  and  showing  the 
lilac  colour  at  the  apex  of  the  outer  surface,  dark 
purple  at  the  base. 

M.  Lawrenceaxum. — This  species,  of  recent 
introduction,  is  a  native  of  Colombia.  The  flowers. 


borne  on  a  many-flowered  raceme,  are  dark  orange 
in  colour,  strijied  longitudinally  with  deep  brown. 
The  lip  is  yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  purple, 
and  the  curiously  formed  column  is  white,  spotted 
with  purple. 

M.  LUXATC.M.— The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  duli 
lemon-yellow  and  sweetly  scented.  There  are 
two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  fpecies— M. 
luxatum  eburneum,  with  pure  ivory-white  flowers, 
and  M.  luxatum  punctatum,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  white,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with 
red.  The  typical  form  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1839. 

M.  OcAXN.^.:.— This  carries  a  raceme  of  several 
flowers,  dark  orange-yellow  in  colour  and  densely 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  It  is  a  native  of 
Colombia,  where  it  grows  at  about  5000  feet 
elevation. 

M.  PARDINTM  is  one  of  the  best-known  kinds. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  first  flowered  in  1838. 
The  plant  is  compact  in  habit,  and  produces  an 
arching  raceme  of  many  flowers,  which  are  light 
yellow,  densely  spotted  with  chocolate-red,  the 
lip  being  similarly  marked.  A  very  distinct 
variety  is  M.  pardinum  unicolor,  which  differs  in 
having  the  flowers  of  a  clear  lemon-yellow,  the 
spots  being  entirely  absent. 

M.  RoLFEANu.M  is  a  new  and  distinct  species, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  about  two  years 
ago.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  pale  green  sepals 
and  petals,  shaded  with  brown  and  striped  with  a 
deeper  green.  The  lip  is  greenish  yellow,  and 
brownish  red  on  the  anterior  surface,  the  columr> 
crimson.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  The 
flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented. 

\V'.M.  Hugh  Gowee. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Epidendrum  O'Brienianum.— This  beautiful 
hybrid  Epidendrum  is  now  flowering  in  quantity  with 
llr.  Cypher  at  Cheltenham,  where  it  is  largely  grown 
for  uuttiiig.  It  was  raised  in  Jlessrs.  Veitch'.s  nursery 
by  crossing  E.  evectum  with  E.  radicans,  and  com- 
bines the  characters  of  both  its  parents.  Tho  flowers 
are  each  about  li  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  uniform 
bright  carmine  colour.  — G. 

Vanda  ccerulea.— I  have  received  a  flower  of  a 
fine  form  of  this.  It  measures  lully  5  inches  across, 
and  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour.  Tliis  lovely  OrchiJ 
should  be  more  extensively  grown,  as  it  produces  its 
long  racemes  of  ten  to  twelve  flowers  very  freely  dur- 
ing tlie  autumn  months.  It  is,  moreover,  better 
adapted  for  general  cultivation  than  ni^ny  of  the  more 
stately  growing  kinds,  as  it  does  not  require  so  much 
heat.— W. 

Triehopilia  tortilis  alba— I  recently  noticed 
a  fine  pipce  in  flower  at  The  Firs.  Laurie  Park,  Syden- 
ham. The  droopine  Bowers  are  large  and  of  the 
purest  white,  stained  with  yellow  in  the  tliroat,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  hlotclied  and 
spoit  d  typical  form.  A  pfcuharity  of  this  albino 
is  that  the  sepals  and  petals  are  oidy  slightly  twisted 
in  the  spiral  manner  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
type. — G. 

Dendrobium  Goldiei.— I  recently  noticed  this 
species  in  bloom  in  two  or  three  collections  around 
London,  its  peculiar  colour  making  it  very  distinct. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  requires  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  tiian  most  o«  the  East 
Lidian  kinds,  hut  as  much  light  as  possible.  At  no 
time  shoull  it  be  kept  dry.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
curious  shade  of  crimson-purple  throughout,  the  sepals 
and  petals  having  a  narrow  white  margin.  It  pro- 
duces its  blooms  at  different  seasi'us  i>f  the  year,  and 
Eomewhat  resemt)le3  D.  superbiens. — Vi' . 

Cypripedium  Lauclieanum  superbum. — 
3Ir.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  sends  me  a  spike  of  this 
hybrid  Ijearing  two  flowers.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large, 
with  a  dfep  white  niax-giu,  the  centre  rosy  purple, 
veined  with  a  def  per  shade.  Tho  petals  are  also  rosy 
purple,  lighter  at  tlie  tipF,  slightly  spotted  at  the  base 
and  with  wavy  edges,  whilst  the  well-formed  pouch  or 
lip  is  of  the  earne  colour  as  the  petals.  Jtisavery 
pretty  kind,  and,  I  believe,  a  cro?s  between  C.  bar- 
hatum  M'arneri  and  C.  insigne  aniabile. — G. 

Cypripedium  Massaianum.— This  rare  and 
licautiful  plant   is  now  flowering  in    The  Woodlands 
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collection  at  Streathani.  It  is  a  liybriJ  lietn-cen  C. 
superciliave  and  C.  Roth«cliiIdianuai  and  shows  its 
affinity  to  both  kinds.  The  flowers  are  large,  the 
dorsal 'epal  pale  yellow, with  deep  purplish  stripes  which 
reach  to  the  marorin  ;  the  petals  are  also  pale  yellow, 
shaded  green  and  blotched  with  dark  parple,  the  edjes 
being  finely  fringed.  The  lip  is  ot  good  form  and  crim- 
son in  colour,  veined  with  a  deeper  shade.  This  fine 
cross  tlowered  for  the  first  time  in  July  of  last  year. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUxMS  AT  THE  AQUARIUM. 

The  preat  meeting  of  the  season  was  a  success 
both  in  regard  to  the  number  and  (juality  of  the 
exhibits.  The  building  is  not  one  to  bring  skill  of 
arrangement  into  play,  and  many  notable  exhibits 
have  to  be  placed  in  corners  and  galleries  that  a 
great  number  of  visitors  do  not  even  know  of.  An 
absence  of  groups  was,  perhaps,  noticeable,  the 
onlv  one  being  of  the  non-competitive  kind,  good, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  unwise  not  to  give  prizes 
for  such,  as  they  offer  such  a  relief  from  the  long 
lines  of  blooms,  as  well  as  give  object-lessons  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  craft,  especially  when 
fresh  methods  are  tried,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
October  exhibition.  The  absence  of  groups,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  magnificent 
table  displays  made  by  our  chief  Chrysanthemum 
specialists,  "who  surpassed  themselves.  Whether 
or  not  this  mode  of  showing  the  blooms  will  dis- 
place the  commoner  one  of  fixing  them  on  boards 
I  should  not  like  to  sa}%  but  there  are  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  remarkable  and  striking  effect 
of  boldly-arranged  vases  of  flowers  when  relieved 
with  suitable  foliage.  The  system  may  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  become  general,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  tolerably  certain  the  line  taken  by  the  exhibi- 
tors noted  will  be  followed  at  other  shows  as  well 
as  on  the  tables  of  the  mansion.  I  expected  to 
find  incurved  blooms  better  than  they  were,  and 
although  handsomer  specimens  have  been  on  view 
since,  I  think  this  old  class  of  the  flower  under  the 
average  of  the  past  few  seasons.  There  were  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  but  generally  the  flowers  were 
undersized  and  wanting  in  substance.  Perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  QHieen  family  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  when  this  is  the  case  there  is 
nothing  left  to  take  the  place  of  them.  Of  Prin- 
cess Teck  and  Lord  Wolseley  I  did  not  see  a  speci- 
men out  of  the  ordinary  run.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  a  sunless  season  is  not  favourable 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  Chinese  type. 
The  Japanese  sorts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  won- 
derfully fine.  Thefirst-prizeflowersinthe48,  iil,  and 
12  classes  were  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  exhibited.  The  critical  observer  might  pick 
out  faulty  specimens  here  and  there,  but  taken  as 
stands  of  show  blooms  they  were  magnificent. 
All  forms  of  the  Japanese  types  were  represented 
and  many  of  them  new,  but  I  noted  very  few  of 
the  coarse  varieties  still  too  fre(|uently  seen. 
Certain  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums,  like  some 
kinds  of  Roses  and  other  florists'  flowers,  have 
their  particular  seasons,  and  thus  a  fine  .s])ecitnen 
of  the  handsome  bronzy  yellow  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  exhiliition.  Last 
year  it  was  grand  everywhere.  The  .striking 
Edwin  Molyneux,  again,  was  much  below  the  stan- 
dard, nor  were  Wm.  Tricker,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Puritan,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  among  others,  so 
prominent  as  last  year. 

The  whites  were  truly  fine.  Avalanche  was 
good  in  many  stands,  giving  proof  of  wonderful 
vitality,  for  in  these  days  varieties  of  .Tapanese 
Chrysanthemums  are  continually  giving  way  to 
newer  kinds.  Mile.  Therese  Rey  and  Mme.  Ad. 
Chatin  were  in  their  best  form,  but  Viviand  Morel 
appeared  wanting  in  that  bright  mauve  colour  so 
silky  and  beautiful.  The  sport  Charles  Davis  was 
prominent  however,  the  six  which  took  the  fir.st 
prize  being  remarkably  handsome.  Louise,  Pre- 
sident Borel,  Mme.  C.  Capitant  were  numerous, 
and  the  pearly  Viscountess  Hambledon  has  never 
been  seen  in  such  grand  form  as  on  this  occasion. 


Were  I  to  choose  the  best  individual  specimen  of 
a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  taken  from  the  whole, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to  a  won- 
derfully developed  example  of  Miss  Dorothea 
Shea.  This  bloom  was  among  the  forty-eight 
which  took  second  prize.  It  was  remarkable  for 
size,  form  and  striking  colour — a  terra-cotta  shade. 
I  have  often  wished  the  executive  of  the  National 
would  offer  a  medal  or  some  such  prize  for  the 
best  bloom  in  the  show  of  the  most  important 
classes.  It  is  done  in  the  case  of  Roses,  and  why 
not  at  the  great  Chrysanthemum  festival  ?  The 
honour  of  winning  such  an  award  is  one  that  a 
grower  values  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  It 
is  a  prize,  moreover,  which  the  small  as  well  as 
the  large  exhibitor  has  a  chance  of  winning,  for  I 
can  call  to  mind  more  than  one  occasion  when 
"  the  best.bloom  of  the  show"'  has  been  selected 
from  an  amateur's  stand. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  late  meeting 
was  made  by  the  extra  number  and  fine  quality 
of  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties.  I  never  re- 
member seeing  so  many.  This  is  a  class  with  a 
future  I  am  certain  ;  a  little  more  brightness  of 
colour  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  them  popular. 
M.  Dupanloup  and  Mile.  Nathalie  Brun  had 
wonderful  discs  or  cushions.  Mrs.  Judge  Bene- 
dict, Jeanne  Marty,  Delaware,  (Jueen  Elizabeth, 
John  Bunyan,  W.  W.  Astor,  Nelson,  Lady  Mar- 
garet, La  Deuil,  were  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 
I  should  like  to  see  one  thing  done  with  these, 
and  that  is  let  them  be  exhibited  as  large-flow- 
ered Anemones  without  the  distinction  of  Japan- 
ese Anemone.  The  dividing  line  is  so  narrow, 
that  it  only  gives  cause  for  judges  to  disqualify 
exhibitors.  I  was  judging  the  other  day,  and 
found  these  classes  particularly  mixed  up.  The 
society  in  question  was  guided  by  the  National 
catalogue,  but  one  exhibitor  took  advantage  of 
placing  Japanese  Anemones — at  least,  I  believe 
they  will  be  so  classed  in  a  fresh  catalogue — among 
others,  they  being  new,  and  therefore  had  not 
had  their  proper  position  fixed. 

Novelties  were  brought  forward  in  large  num- 
bers on  this  occasion  and  from  sources  wide 
apart.  It  was  indeed  a  pity  that  the  six  magni- 
ficent blooms  bearing  the  name  of  Philadelphia 
did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  floral  committee  to 
see  them  as  a  body.  Nevertheless,  justice  was 
done  them  by  giving  an  extra  award.  The 
variety  is  an  exceptionally  noble  one.  In  form  it 
is  loosely  incurved,  the  florets  having  a  gracsful 
winding  curl  from  bottom  to  top  all  their  own. 
The  colour  is  ivory  white.  This  sort  has  received 
high  distinction  in  America,  and  many  of  us  will 
no  doubt  be  anxious  to  include  it  among  our  most 
select.  Should  our  climate  suit  it  as  well  as  does 
that  of  America,  the  new  Philadelphia  will  be 
placed  high  in  our  lists.  Grower. 


SOME  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although  at  the  time  of  writing  this  the  Chry- 
santhemum season  is  only  half  way  through,  yet 
many  very  effective  and  valuable  novelties  have 
been  seen  at  the  floral  committee  meetings,  the 
trade  displays,  and  other  places.  The  following 
appear  to  me  to  be  worth  pointing  out  as  promis- 
ing varieties  for  the  future  : — 

Fe.\xk  Wells. — A  Japanese  incurved,  rather  aflat 
flower,  petals  very  long,  colour  pure  white,  centre 
Ijlush. 

MoxTAGNE. — A  decorative  Japanese  of  medium  size, 
dark  purple-amaranth,  very  full  centre,  reverse  silver, 
an  October  flowering  variety. 

SouvKXiR  DE  Peiitk  AjiiE. — A  large  flat  Japanese 
with  very  long  florets,  outer  ones  tubular,  colour 
white. 

H.  Denis. — A  Japanese  of  great  size,  florets  very 
long  and  drooping,  colour  bright  chesiuut-crimson, 
shuded  aniarauih,  golden  reverse. 

PrI'KKT  Robert. — An  incurved  Japanese;  florets 
very  broad,  inside  colour  rich  carmine-amaranth,  re- 
verse silvery  pink. 

CoM.M.iXDANT  Blusset.  —  Japane.sd  ;  very  long 
drooping  petals,  deep  crimson-amaranth  with  silvery 
reverse. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees. — An  enormous  Japanese,  with 
petals  of  great  length,  which  are  drooping  and  curly 


at  the  tips ;  colour  white,  shaded  pink  outside,  centre 
shaded  yellow. 

Duchess  of  York. — This  is  another  largo -Tapanes"*; 
the  florets  are  narrow  and  intermingling,  i  he  bloom 
solid  and  good;  colour  pure  canary-yellow,  with 
centre  rather  darker. 

E.  Ball.\ntine. — A  new  French  seedling  of  the 
Japanese  retlesed  type  ;  the  florets  are  broad  and  flat, 
colour  deep  purple-amaranth,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — A  Japanese  incurved  variety 
from  the  same  source;  the  florets  are  of  mclium 
width  and  slightly  grooved;  colour  white,  tinged 
yellow. 

Amiral  Avellan. — A  compactly  built  Japsneje, 
having  short  broad  florets  ;  calour  a  very  pure  golden 
yellow. 

M.  C.  MoLiN. — A  deep  reflexing  Japanese,  very 
bright  and  attractive,  flat  florets  of  medium  width  ; 
colour  deep  golden  yellow,  shaded  chestimt-critnson. 

Hairy  Wonder. — As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  Ja- 
panese of  the  hirsute  section,  remarkable  for  the  hair/ 
outgrowth  on  the  back  of  the  tioi'ets,  which  are  of  a  deep 
cinnamon-buff. 

Descartes. — An  Anemone,  rather  striking  for  its 
richneso  of  colour.  A  self-colouied  flower  of  vinous 
crimson,  the  disc  being  tinted  gold. 

Pallanza. — A  seedling  J^ipanese  of  Italian  origin. 
A  closely-built,  solid-looking  bloom,  the  colour  of  Sun- 
flower ;  florets  rather  narrow. 

Miss  Florence  Lunn. — As  a  reflexed  variety  this 
will  be  welcomed.  The  form  is  exf^eilent,  but  the  blooni 
is  only  of  medium  size.     Colour  bright  rosy  amaranth. 

Miss  E.  S.  TitAEfORi). — A  rosy  bronze  sport  from  the 
well-known  Japanese  W.  Tricker,  with  a  salmon  re- 
verse, a  large  substantial  flower. 

il.  P.\NKi)UCKE. — An  incurving  Japanese,  with 
rather  broad  florets,  fiurface  colour  chesnut-yellow, 
wiih  golden  straw-yellow  reverse. 

NiVEUM. — An  American  Japaucie,  very  pure  white, 
broad  florets,  and  a  deeu  bloom. 

Miss  Rita  Sciir(eter. — A  very  large  Japanese,  witli 
an  incurving  centre,  florets  of  medium  width,  colour 
white  and  lilac-rose,  shaded  yellow  m  tlie  centre. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea.— One  of  Mr.  Shea's  new  feed- 
lings,  a  cross  between  Condor  and  Boule  d'Or  ;  a  large 
pure  white  flower,  tinted  sulphur ;  the  florets  are  curly 
and  intermingling. 

J.  Agate. — In  the  incurved  section  this  will  be  a 
valuable  addition.  It  is  a  serai-globular  flower,  very 
legnlarly  incurved,  with  the  tips  of  the  florets  nicely 
rounded  ;  colour  pure  white. 

Mrs.  E.  Sewakd. — A  sliort-petalled  reflexed  Japan- 
ese and  a  charming  flower  ;  the  colour  is  a  warm  ricli 
orange  shaded  bronze ;  the  blooms  are  of  medium 
sizf^. 

Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron.  — Another  large  incurved 
variety  of  the  Japanese  type.  Colour  rich  golueu 
yellow,  with  the  outer  florets  tinged  with  bronze. 

Florence  Carr. — Although  tbis  is  a  pompon,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention,  for  it  is  a  pretty,  conipacr.  iitll^^ 
flower,  very  globular  in  form  and  of  a  lich  shade  of 
chestnut-bronze. 

C.  Curtis. — A  very  large  golden  yellow  it'curved, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  narrow  pointed  flcrets.  A 
flower  of  great  size  and  substance. 

JuNON. — Asa  new  Anemone  tlii*  will  take  a  In'gh 
position.  It  has  a  splendid  disc  and  fluted  yuard 
florets.  A  neat,  corrpact,  medium-sized  flower  of  a 
delicate  pale  blush  or  lavender. 

H.  L.  Si'NDERBRUcK. — A  large  yellow  Japanese 
from  America.  Very  long  florets,  rather  a  loosely- 
Ijuilt  flower. 

Mme.  Carnot.  —  Sent  out  last  year.  A  large 
Japanese  of  a  very  pure  white  colour,  with  very  long 
outer  florets,  and  a  good  exhibition  variety. 

" C.  H.  P. 

American  Chrysanthemums  in  England. 
— As  already  pointed  out  by  me  in  a  short  note  on 
page  4.37,  American  varieties  were  well  represented 
at  the  Aquarium,  and  since  then  I  have  made  a 
rough  audit  of  the  American  varieties  which  have 
figured  in  the  winning  stands  in  the  principal 
classes  at  twenty-.six  of  our  leading  exhibitions. 
Only  the  Japanese  section  has  been  dealt  with  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  I  have  given  our  American 
friends  credit  for  ever3'thing  we  have  received 
from  them,  even  those  which  they  themselves 
have  imported  direct  from  Japan  and  passed  on  to 
us.  Those  fnarked  Jones  were  sold  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Pitcher  .and  Manda  to  Mr.  Jones,  whu 
named  and  distributed  them  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  The  sorts  are  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Puritan,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  W.  (JIark, 
R.  C.  Kingston,  G.  W.  Childs,  W.  Tricker,  Prim- 
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rose  League,  International,  ( Jootl  Gracious,  Mi.=s  A. 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Eda  Prass,  Mrs.  E.  (J. 
Hill,  Mrs.  (ioorge  (iordon  (Jones),  Miss  Ethel 
Addison  (.Tones),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  (Jones),  Mrs. 
C.  \V.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  Waban, 
Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Mrs.  J.  Whittle  (.lones), 
H.  L.  Sunderbruck,  W.  W.  Coles,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Fogg,  Louis  Boehmer.TheTribune,  Louis  Menand, 
Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams, 
Edwin  Lonsdale,  Golden  Wedding,  R.  Cleveland, 
Rostrevor,  Lilian  B.  Bird,  J.  W.  Moorman 
(Jones),  Golden  Gate,  Mohawk.  There  may  perhaps 
be  one  or  two  others  which  it  is  dithcult  to  recog- 
nise, and  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  recent 
issue  of  an  otKcial  catalogue  of  the  American 
Chrjfanthemum  Society,  they  cannot  be  traced. 
I  am  induced  to  prepare  this  short  list  because  of 
the  interest  which  I  know  the  Americans  take  in  the 
success  of  their  novelties  in  this  country. — Chry- 

SANTII. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Chicago. — The  exhibi- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  at  Chicago  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  successful  one 
again  this  year.  According  to  the 
American  i'7onV,  there  were  fifteen 
new  seedlings  of  special  merit  ex- 
hibited and  1U9  other  varieties. 
Nearly  all  these  were  of  American 
origin,  but  a  few  seem  to  have 
come  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
viz..  Beauts  Lyonnaise,  Charles 
Davis,  Richard  Dean,  Devoniense, 
Domination.  M.  A.  Giraud,  Enfant 
des  deux  Mondes,  Robert  Owen, 
Sautel's  White  (?),  Win.  Seward, 
John  Shrimpton.  Triomphe  de  St. 
Laurent,  Viviand  Morel  and  Rose 
Wynne. 

Chrysanthemum    PhiladeL 

phia. — This  grand  new  .Japanese 
incurved  variety,  which  was 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  by  the 
N.C.  S.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Aquarium  show,  seems  to  be  creat- 
ing considerable  stir  in  America. 
In  has  been  figured  in  the  Anieri- 
<an  Florist  and  in  the  Florixf'x 
Exchavije,  and  has  been  awarded 
several  silver  medals  and  certifi- 
cates at  the  shows  there.  It  is  a 
massive,  noble  -  looking  flower 
with  deeply-grooved  florets,  colour 
white,  faintly  tinted  lemon. 

New  American  Chrysanthe- 
mums. —  These  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  will  probably  be  nu- 
merous next  year.  The  American 
gardening  press  treats  the  flower 
in  a  very  liberal  spirit,  both  in 
illustrations  and  in  letterpress. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  a 
few  varieties  that  seem  likely  to 
become  popular  over  there,  many 
of  which  will  no  doubt  be  imported 
into  England  in  the  spring  if  not 
already  here;  Major  Bonnaffon,  a}ellow  Japanese 
incurved;  Minerva,  yellow  Japanese  incurved; 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Pullman,  a  j-ellow  Japanese ;  Lady 
Playfair,  pink  Japanese  incurved  ;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Magee,  same  colour  and  tyjie  ;  Mayflower,  large 
white  Japanese  ;  Yellow  Queen,  jellow  Japanese 
incurved ;  A.  H.  Fewkes,  yellow  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  Philadelphia,  white  incurved  Japanese  ; 
Miss  M.  M.  Johnton,  yellow  Jajianese  incurved  ; 
Eugene  Dailledouze,  same  type  and  colour  ;  John 
E.  Lager,  a  reflexed  Ja|)anese,  also  a  yellow.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  as  in  England  this 
year,  so  in  America,  many  of  the  new  flowers 
are  of  white  or  yellow  shades.  Rich  crimsons  and 
purples  have  been  peculiarly  few  in  number  for 
several  years  past. — C.  H.  P. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  select  from  the  sorts  referred  to  by 
"J.  C.  B."  and  "J.  C."  (p-  430)  a  number  of 
good  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  early  and  midseason  work,  but 
where  one  has  to  supply  a  good  lot  of  flowers  at 


Christmas,  early  and  midseason  varieties  are  of 
little  value.  The  following  varieties  I  find  very 
useful  at  that  time  of  the  year  :  W.  H.  I.,incoln, 
Mrs.  Cannrll,  Mrs.  Beale,  Metr  Merrilies.  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Belle  Paule,  Miss  Manchaux,  Pelican, 
and  L.  Canning.  The  last  named  I  find  one  of  the 
best,  the  habit  being  dwarf  and  the  plant  free 
flowering.  My  experience  of  •' .1.  C.  B.'s"  plan 
of  cutting  back  leads  me  to  differ  from  him,  as 
cutting  back  into  the  hard  wood  seems  to  para- 
lyse the  plants  for  some  time.  I  think  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  ]iinch  the  plants  twice,  the  first 
time,  say,  when  they  are  about  0  inches  high,  and 
again  about  the  first  or  second  week  In  June. — 
J.  H.  G.,  Barrombc. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  WATER  LILIES 

AND  GRASSES. 

From  May  and  thence  onwards  to  September 

we    have    in   the    common   white   Water   Lily 


Low  Tarn,  well  up  amongst  the  mountains.  In 
this  latter  position  tlie  flowers  wore  smaller  and 
the  leaf  growth  correspondingly  weak.  A  cir- 
cumstance is  brought  to  my  mind  concerning 
this  Lily,  wherein  it  was  claimed  that  the  va- 
riety was  a  superior  one  by  reason  of  the  very 
luxuriant  growth  and  large  flowers.  This,  it 
was  unexpectedly  found,  to  have  been  caused 
Ijythe  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  lake,  hence 
the  assumption  of  a  superior  variety  fell  to  the 
ground.  To  establish  this  Lily  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  matter—  at  least,  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  it  ;  the  plan  I  adopted  was  to 
plant  in  shallow  baskets  in  ordinary  or  somewhat 
adhesive  soil  and  then  sink  them  in  the  refjuired 
position.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the 
'  spring  just  as  growth  recommences.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  much  interested  in  the  newer  and 
scarcer  kinds  which  are  now  being  brought  more 
prominently  into   notice.     Several   cf  these  I 


An  arrangement  of   M'ater  Lilies  and  Grasses.     From  a  photograph  sent  bj/  Mr.  Eamcll,  Sittinrjlourne. 


(Nymphiva  alba)  of  our  ponds  and  streams  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  flower  basket. 
This  fact  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  realised  by 
those  who  can  obtain  these  handsome  blossoms 
in  quantity,  there  being,  I  fear,  a  tendency  to 
consider  them  as  too  common.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Lily  of  the  Amazon  (Encharis  amazonica) 
from  mere  point  of  beauty  approaches  our  own 
Water  Lily  ;  certainly  it  does  not  surpass  it.  I 
have  oftentimes  been  surprised  that  it  has  not 
been  planted  so  freely  in  the  lakes  and  ponds 
of  our  British  gardens.  There  are  many  fine  ex- 
panses of  water  in  which  it  would  thrive  well 
and  add  greatly  to  the  effect,  but  where,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  to  be  found.  Running  water 
is  not  necessary,  nor  is  any  great  depth  needed, 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  of  water  being  ample  in 
any  case.  In  the  southern  counties  it  thrives 
luxuriantly,  whilst  I  have  also  noted  it  in  good 
condition  to  the  north  of  Coniston  Lake,  in  High 


have  flowered  this  season  (Latour-Marliac's  and 
others).  These,  when  better  known,  will  beyond 
a  doubt  be  much  sought  after.  Propagation 
thus  far  has,  I  surmise,  somewhat  weakened 
their  constitution,  but  this  will  soon  be  over- 
come. 

As  cut  flowers,  the  Water  Lilies,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanyirg  engraving,  are 
most  effective  and  extremely  useful.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  use  their  own  foliage  satis- 
factorily, unless  it  be  when  floated  in  shallow 
and  rather  wide  receptacles.  Then  it  can  be 
used  most  efl'ectively,  but  otherwise  it  quickly 
fades  or  curls  up.  The  best  time  to  cut  Water 
Lilies  is  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  flowers 
are  well  expanded  ;  it  is  easy  then  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  younger  flowers  with  their 
rich  golden  centres  and  the  older  ones,  wherein 
the  centres  are  considerably  darkened.  The 
former  should,  as  a  matter  course,  be  chosen. 
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Before  arranging  the  blooms  each  one  should 
be  passed  through  the  hand  to  reflex  the  outer 
petals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  closing  later  on. 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  was  done  by  examining 
the  flowers  in  the  illustration.  Shallow  bowls 
of  water  with  a  good  groundwork  of  foliage 
upon  which  to  place  the  flowers  are  preferable. 
No  tall  vase  should  on  any  account  be  chosen  ; 
such  is  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the  flowers. 

Grasses,  as  depicted  in  the  engraving,  are 
most  suitable  accompaniments  to  the  Lilies, 
more  particularly  such  as  are  semi-aquatic 
themselves  ;  on  examination  this  can  be  clearly 
noted.  Here  then  we  have  a  beautiful  combi- 
nation of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  British 
wild  flowers.  Of  other  flowers  that  are  in 
accord  with  Water  Lilies  note  should  be  made 
of  Myosotis  palustris.  A  more  beautiful  combi- 
nation could  scarcely  be  chosen,  and  that  a 
wild  flower,  too.  Aponogeton  distachyon  (the 
Water  Hawthorn)  is  another  suitable  choice. 
It  is  surprising  this  beautiful  water  plant  is  not 
oftener  seen  in  cultivation  ;  of  its  hardiness 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  yellow  Water  Lily, 
too,  should  be  noted,  but  I  would  not  advise  its 
extensive  culture  by  reason  of  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  in  proportion  to  the  floral  eflect.  Caltha 
palustris,  or  tlie  Marsh  Marigold,  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  ;  wlidst  of  other  kinds  of  foliage  there 
are  such  as  the  Sedges  (Carex  .sp.),  the  Horse- 
tails (Equisetum  sp.),  and  other  marsh-loving, 
if  not  actually  water  jilants. 

In  f(juntain  Ijasins  at  the  bases,  the  common 
white  Water  Lily  will  be  found  most  eflective, 
a  good  jjlant  to  associate  with  it  as  a  back- 
ground being  the  Water  Iris  of  our  streams 
(Iris  pseudacorus),  which  during  the  summer 
produces  its  rich  golden  flowers  freely.  Typha 
minima  could  also  be  used  for  the  .same  jiur- 
pose,  this,  the  small  Bulrush,  being  a  better 
choice  for  restricted  positions  than  T.  latifolia, 
or  the  large  Bulrush.  In  fountains  it  is  not 
essential  to  have  a  large  amount  of  soil,  but  a 
little  addition  each  year  should  be  made,  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  perceptible  diminution  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  overflowing 
the  sides.  Small  roots  are  more  easily  re- 
established than  extra  large  ones. 

Florist. 

Ferns. 


CREEPING  FERNS. 
There  are  many  purposes  for  which  Ferns  pns 
sessing  a  capacity  for  creeping  or  adhering  to 
either  waUs,  woodwork  or  rustic-work  may  be 
turned  to  good  account,  not  only  in  ferneries, 
but  in  other  plant  houses  as  well.  No  house, 
in  fact,  need  have  a  bare  and,  possibly,  un- 
sightly wall  left  uncovered.  True,  such  walls 
will  be  of  considerable  variety  and  position, 
some  dry,  others  moist  or  damp,  some  shaded, 
and  some  exposed.  Suitable  material  for  each 
may  be  chosen,  the  greater  difliculty  existing 
with  the  dry  and  exposed  oues.  For  dry  walls, 
which  it  is  not  convenient  or,  perhaps,  possible 
to  cover  with  peat  and  Moss,  so  as  to  provide 
something  for  the  growth  to  cling  to,  recourse 
can  be  had  to  the  more  strictly  speaking  climbing 
Fenis,  as  represented  Ijy  Lygodium  scandens  and 
L.  japouicum.  Of  these  two  the  latter  is  the 
better  for  a  temperate  or  moderately  cool  liou.se, 
and  the  former  for  a  warmer  one.  L.  japoni- 
cum,  it  sliould  be  noted,  is  more  commonly 
known  in  gardens  as  L.  scandens  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  strongfr  grower  than  L.  scandens,  being  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  better  one  to  grow. 
Strong  plants  of  L,  japouicum  will  push  up 
several  fronds  early  in  the  season  ;  each  of  these 
should  be  trained  up  a  slender  string  at  intervals 


of  about  4  inches.  In  this  way  a  few  plants  will 
soon  cover  a  good  .space  of  wall  without  any  difli- 
culty—such,  for  instance,  as  the  back  walls  of 
vineries  or  Peach  houses,  from  whence  a  supply 
for  cutting  could  be  drawn  if  needful. 

Other  good  creeping  Ferns  for  moderately 
dry  and  light  walls  are  to  be  found  aniongst  the 
Davallias,  such,  for  instance,  as  D.  dissecta,  D. 
elegans,  and  D.  Griflithiana.  For  quite  a  dry 
wall  it  would  be  better  to  choose  Niphobolus 
lingua  and  some  of  the  hardier  of  the  creeping 
species  of  Polypodium,  those  with  entire  fronds 
being  on  the"  whole  the  hardier.  For  damp 
walls  in  houses  where  the  atmosphere  is  very 
moist  the  choice  is  much  more  varied,  one  of  the 
best  being  Adiantum  capillus-Veneris  where  a 
close  growth  is  desirable.  If  the  walls  be  of 
brick  with  mortar  joints,  this  Fern  will  spread 
freely  without  any  soil  being  used  once  a  start 
has  been  made  ;  it  will  thrive  well  with  either 
a  moderate  amount  of  light  or  when  shaded. 
The  Davallias  aforenamed  can  be  used  in 
similar  positions  also,  and  Davallia  buUata 
can  also  be  added.  Another  Fern  that  will 
cling  freely  to  damp  and  unsightly  walls  is 
Neplirodium  molle  ;  so  also  will  Pteris  longi- 
folia.  Given  a  small  amount  of  soil,  either 
behind  a  wire  screen  or  in  pockets,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  more  variety,  (n  such  cases 
Adiantum  cuneatum  can  be  used,  and  that  to  a 
n)ost  practical  purpose,  for  the  supply  of  cut 
fronds,  the  better  plan  being  a  flat  surface  with 
wire-work,  but  with  only  the  minimum  of  shade, 
so  as  to  secure  hardy  growth.  If  a  lofty' wall 
has  to  be  dealt  with,  where  a  few  pockets  can  be 
jirovided  to  hold  some  small  amount  of  soil  for  a 
start,  tlitre  are  the  various  forms  of  Nepliro- 
lepis,  notaljly  N.  exaltata,  N.  tuberosa  and  N. 
pectinata — the  tirst-named  being  the  strongest, 
and  the  last  the  weakest  grower.  Once  these 
Ferns  get  established  they  will  thrive  sur- 
prisingly well  and  i.  xtend  rapidly.  With  a  good 
extent  of  wall  space  at  commaud  a  fine  feature 
can  be  made  of  Platycerium  alcicorne,  which 
amongst  other  Ferns  would  stand  out  as  de- 
cidedly distinct.  Where  it  is  possible  to  plant 
upon  a  ledge  or  set-ofl'on  a  wall,  a  mass  of  Gonio- 
phlebium  subauriculatum  will  soon  make  a  fine 
t  fleet  in  a  warm  house.  In  ferneries  it  is,  of 
course,  an  easier  matter  to  manage  the  plants 
on  walls,  but  the  varieties  named  will  all  do 
well  with  other  plants.  In  one  fernery  I  re 
member  to  have  seen  the  supports  carrying  a 
large  span-roof  surrouuded  with  wirework  and 
covered  with  creeping  Ferns,  looking  remark- 
ably well. 

In  many  a  place  I  have  no  doubt  some  im 
provement  could  be  carried  out  in  this  ways 
suggested  with  Ferns  of  this  character.  Bare 
wiSls  are  never  desirable  objects  by  any  means  ; 
but  if  they  happen  to  be  damp  ones,  all  the 
better  for  experimenting  with  creeping  Ferns. 
In  no  average  case  when  well  established  will 
it  be  a  difficult  matter  to  afterwards  manage 
them.  Some  additional  care  and  attention  are 
necessary  at  fir.st,  but  this  will  be  amply 
repaid  at  no  distant  period.  Once  a  year, 
or  oftener,  a  thorough  cleaning  out  may  be 
desirable  to  clear  away  .scale  and  other  in- 
sect pests.  For  those  who  may  contemplate 
making  some  advance  in  the  ways  suggested,  it 
is  well  to  add  that  a  start  should  be  made  early 
in  the  season.  Not  yet,  of  course,  but  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  think  the  matter  over  add  decide 
upon  what  course  is  to  be  adopted  when  the 
time  conies.  Meanwhile  the  soil  can  bo  pre- 
pared, or  Ije  laid  liy  for  the  purpose,  that  being 
chosen  which  is  full  of  fibre  ;  some  Moss  also 
will  be  needed.  If  the  wall  be  such  as  can  be 
easily  fixed  unto,  some  studs  driven  in  and 
copper   wire    used    will   be    ft    good    method, 


Rustic  cork  in  many  cases  could  be  employed  ; 
it  will  last  for  several  years.  For  this  kind  of 
work  it  is  always  better  to  depend  upon  small 
or  young  plants  for  a  start.  The  rhizomes  of 
the  Davallias  can  be  easily  divided  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  Filices. 


FILMY  FERNS  AT  HERON'S  GATE. 
The  two  most  popular  species  of  the  New  Zealand 
Crape  Ferns  (Todeasuperbaand  T.  pellucida),  and 
also  the  common  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes 
radicans),  are  frequently  met  with  in  fairly  good 
condition  in  private  gardens,  as  well  as  in  nur- 
series where,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  attempt  at 
forming  a  collection  of  these  lovely  plants.  When 
recently  on  a  visit  to  the  above-named  place  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Hymenophyllums,  Todeas,  and  Tricho- 
manes in  excellent  condition.  The  apparent  ne- 
glect to  which  the  representatives  of  that  most 
interesting  class  of  plants  are  subjected  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  Filmy  Fern  fanciers 
must  be  of  a  particularly  patient  turn  of  mind  and 
possessed  of  a  more  than  ordinary  refined  taste, 
for  these  plants  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture  are 
of  very  slow  growth  when  compared  with  any 
other  Ferns.  When  carefully  attended  to,  as  they 
are  at  Heron's  Gate,  they,  however,  not  only  grow 
rapidly,  but  they  also  handsomely  repay  the 
cultivator  for  any  trouble  he  takes  with  them. 
The  falling  otV  in  the  culture  of  Fihny  Ferns  can- 
not possibly  be  laid  to  the  ditticulties  with  which 
it  is  beset,  and  these  are  certainly  much  more 
imaginary  than  real,  for  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that,  where  proper  accommodation  is  provided  for 
their  culture,  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  is 
obtained  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  or 
attention  possible.  Among  the  numerous  Ferns 
grown  tor  their  intrinsic  value,  and  not  merely  for 
decoration,  one  cannot  find  anything  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  delicate  foliage  of  most,  if  not  of  all, 
the  species  of  Hymenophyllura,  Todea,  and  Tricho- 
manes when  bedewed  with  condensed  moisture,  a 
condition  which  at  once  testifies  to  their  well- 
being  and  the  suitable  character  of  the  structure 
devoted  to  them. 

The  conditions  essential  to  their  welfare  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  uniform  temperature  and  a 
close,  though  not  stuffy,  atmosphere.  To  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  dispensed  with  artificial  heat  in  the  culture 
of  most  of  the  known  species  of  Filmies,  and 
since  his  theory  was  first  published  in  the  columns 
of  The  Gakoen  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
several  of  our  Filmy  Fern  growers  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps  and  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  his  teachings.  The  fortunate  and  sympathetm 
owner  of  the  Heron's  Gate  collection,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Marcliant,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  his 
disciples.  "  Failure,"  when  applied  to  the  culture 
of  a  "  Filmy,"  is  a  term  unknown  to  him,  whether 
dealing  with  any  of  our  Briti.sh  species,  the  dis- 
tinct Chilian,  or  with  the  more  numerous  and  more 
varied  New  Zealand  species.  Previously  to  their 
being  transferred  to  Heron's  Gate,  a  delightfully 
pretty  retreat,  situated  on  an  elevated  position 
at  Chorleywood,  near  Rickniansworth,  these 
plants,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  were 
grown  by  their  owner  at  59,  Berners  Street,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oxford  Street.  There  they  were 
for  .several  years  subjected  to  all  the  hardships 
which  town  plants  are  liable  to,  but  which  are 
certainly  not  conducive  to  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  any  plant  grown  in  London.  Smoke, 
fog,  dust,  gas,  &c.,  they  had  in  plenty,  yet  under 
Mr.  Marchant's  skilful  and  patient  treatment  they 
flourished  to  such  an  extent,  that  Schneider,  in  his 
"Book  of  Choice  Ferns,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  :Wl,  says: 
"Among  the  many  Filmies  which  succeed  so  well 
under  his  care  and  special  attention,  Mr.  Marchant 
may  proudly  call  the  attention  of  his  visitors  to 
the  unique  specimen  of  Hymenophyllum  pul- 
cherrimum  which  he  has  grown  to  its  present  ex- 
traordinary size  in  a  window  case,  and  exclu- 
sively in  a  cold  room." 

Eventually  the  plants,  which  for  years  had  been 
grown  in  Londopj  were  taken  to  Heron's  Gatej 
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where  a  very  ingeniously  contrived  house,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  tlieir  reiinirements,  had  been  con- 
structed from  Mr.  Marchant's  plan  and  under  his 
pergonal  su|)ervision.  This  remarkable  building 
is  as  original  as  it  is  simple  and  effective  ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  house  within  a  house,  and  is  so  cleverly 
dip[)oscd,  thai  its  presence  is  not  even  suspected 
by  any  visitor  not  interested  in  Filmy  Ferns.  The 
outer  liouse,  which  is  a  temperate  one  and  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  greenhouse  plants, 
is  provided  with  side  stages  and  also  with  a  large 
stage  in  the  centre.  The  ground  under  this  stage 
has  been  carefully  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
about  4  feet,  and  the  sides  of  the  excavated  portion, 
which  is  covered  with  glass,  have  been  formed 
of  rockwork,  in  which  the  Filmy  Ferns  grow 
luxuriantly  and  with  but  very  little  attention  in- 
deed. The  cave,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  reached 
by  a  gradual  flight  of  step?,  and  the  temperature 
in  it  is  nearly  uniform  all  the  year  round.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  that  arrangement  are  shown  in 
the  health  and  vigour  of  a  host  of  handsome 
plants  usually  considered  difficult  to  manage. 
Noticeable  among  the  Hymenophyllums  are  the 
small-growing  H.  asplenioides,  the  exceedingly 
curious  H.  pectinatum,  the  elegant  H.  pulcherri- 
mum,  the  remarkably  translucid  H.  caudicula- 
tum  and  Forsterianum,  besides  H.  tunbridgense, 
nitens,  crispatum,  &c.  The  most  striking  plants 
among  the  Trichomanes  are  the  diminutive,  but 
exceedingly  pretty  and  rare  T.  parvulum,  the 
remarkably  fine  T.  trichoideum  and  exsectum,  the 
eipially  interesting  T.  humile  and  venosum,  of 
small  dimensions,  the  broadlyfronded  T.  auricu- 
latum,  and  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  T.  reni- 
forme,  besides  various  forms  of  T.  radicans.  Todeas 
are  there  in  their  element,  and  show  their  ap|)re- 
ciation  of  both  i)Iace  and  treatment  by  their 
healthy  foliage,  especially  T.  superba,  pe'llucida, 
Fraseri,  and  the  beautiful  and  rare  T.  grandipin- 
nula  and  Wilkesiana. 

To  what  has  already  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
disposition  of  this  structure  and  of  its  advantages 
it  may  te  added  that,  even  if  regarded  only  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  also  a  success. 

S.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Decemeek  11. 

There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  exhibits  at  this  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year,  all  the  more  noticeable  by  reason  of  very  full 
meetings  previously  held. 

Of  Orchids  there  was  a  limited,  but  interesting 
display,  Cypripediums  being  the  most  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  hybrids.  A  very  fine 
and  distinct  variety  of  Cattleya  granulosa  came 
from  Tring  Park,  and  a  grand  spike  of  Cymbi- 
dium  Traceyanum  from  The  Dell  collection.  The 
most  noteworthy  exhibits  before  the  floral  com- 
mittee were  the  exceedingly  fine  display  of  late 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  from  Castle  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  and  the  group  of  miscellaneous 
])lants  from  Forest  Hill.  There  were  but  few 
exhibits  before  the  fruit  committee,  very  much 
the  finest  in  every  way  being  the  100  dishes  in 
distinct  varieties  of  Apples  from  Maidstone,  all 
cooking  varieties,  the  colour  of  the  fruit  being 
extra  good. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

There  were  no  first-class  certificates  awarded 
on  this  occasion,  but  awards  of  merit  were  ad- 
judged to — 

L.ELi.v  EuTERrE  (L.  crispa  superba  x  L.  pu- 
mila  Dayana),  in  which  the  labellum  partook 
greatly  of  the  former  parent  in  form,  but  was  of 
a  deep  crimson-purple,  the  petals  and  sepals  also 
being  of  a  light  blush  shade,  the  growth  more  in 
the  way  of  L.  pumila.  From  Mr.  Thos.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Cyprii'EDil'M  Swinburnei  magnificdm  (C.  Ar- 
gus Moensi  x  C.  insigne  Maulei).— The  influence 


of  C.  Argus  was  clearly  traceable  in  the  large 
dark  spots  upon  the  petals,  the  ground  colour  of 
which,  and  of  the  lip  also,  was  a  bronzy  green, 
shaded  purple,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  lined  and 
spotted  with  [lurjjle  and  green  veins,  tho  margin 
white.  From  Mr.  Swinburne,  Winchcombe,  and 
Mr.  Ashworth,  Wilmslow,  the  latter  exhibitor's 
example  being  in  the  best  condition. 

C.MTi.EVA  i.'UTT.iTA  Pkinzi.— A  remarkably  fine 
form,  (juite  unique  in  its  marking,  the  ground 
colour  a  soft  creamy  tint,  with  bright  purple 
spots  sparsely  distributed  over  both  sepals  and 
petals,  the  labellum  rich  jiurple  self,  with  the 
column  nearly  white  ;  an  extra  fine  form.  From 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park. 

S<'IIOMIil'Ri:KI.\     RHINODOR.V     KlMlULLIAN.^. — A 

very  distinct  form  of  the  species,  with  Calanthe- 
like  flowers  and  spike,  the  lip  being  dark  purplish 
crimson,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  lighter 
shade,  no  other  trace  of  colour  being  present. 
From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. 
Cyi'Rifedium  William  Lloyd  (C.  bellatulum  x 
C.  Swanianum). — This  was  the  richest  coloured 
hybrid  shown  at  this  meeting  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  dark 
vinous-purple,  the  petals  spotted  with  dark  purple 
on  a  light  purple  ground,  the  dorsal  sepal  having 
dark  lines  on  light  purple  ;  a  very  distinct  hybrid. 
From  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  Silverhall  Nursery,  Isle- 
worth. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Masde- 
vallia  Peristeria,  a  dark-coloured  .species,  with 
flowers  of  medium  size,  spotted  crimson  on  a  dull 
yelldw  ground  :  from  Royal  Botanic  (hardens, 
tilasnevin  ;  and  to  Bulbophyllum  mandibulare, 
with  buff- yellow  sepals  and  maroon-coloured 
petals  ;  from  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Hor- 
sham. 

From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  came  a  small  group,  which  comprised 
a  good  plant  of  Cypripedium  Sallieri,  freely 
flowered,  also  the  aureum  variety  ;  C.  villosum,  a 
nice  example  and  early  in  flower  ;  C.  Leeanum 
superbum,  with  five  grand  flowers  ;  alsoC.  insigne 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Calanthe  Veitchi  alba,  a  pure  white 
form  of  this  good  old  hybrid,  most  delicate  and 
beautiful ;  Oncidium  crispum  and  the  dwarf  0. 
oheiroi)horum  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  a  nice 
plant ;  Saccolabium  violaceum,  with  two  spikes  ; 
Liulia  autumnalis  atro-rubens,  with  dark  rosy 
purple  shading,  and  Lalia  bella,  a  very  distinct 
dwarf  Orchid,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  tijiped  purple,  and  the 
lip  pale  lemon-yellow.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 
had  a  small  group,  chiefly  of  Cypripediums  (spe- 
cies and  hybrids),  amongst  which  wereC.  Charles- 
worthi,  one  variety  of  which  had  the  fine  dorsal 
.sepal  veined  with  rose-pink  on  a  white  ground. 
Of  others  there  were  C.  Chantini,  C.  Leeanum 
superbum,  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  Calypso 
and  C.  Pluto,  also  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanura,  an  extra 
fine  form.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
exhibited  a  choice  little  group,  comprising  several 
good  forms  of  Dendrobium  Phala'nopsis  Schnuderi- 
anum,  several  Cypripediums,  amongst  which  were 
C.  Hollidayanum,  of  which  C.  concolor  was  one  of 
the  parents,  a  dark  shade  of  purple  suffusing  the 
flowers  ;C.  Pryorianum,  somewhat  after  C.  Pitcheri- 
anum.with  a  d.ark  lustrous  flower  ;  C.  Albert  Truf- 
faut  (C.  Harrisianum  vivicans  x  C.  Spicerianum), 
having  a  pale  greenish  lip  and  petals,  the  dorsal 
sepal  being  white,  with  dark  vinous  purple  veins 
and  lines  ;  C.  J.  Bartels,  shown  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  C.  radiosum  superbum,  another  dark 
form.  Cattleya  Walkeriana,  with  deep  mauve 
flowers  and  darker  veins  on  the  lip  ;  Odontoglos- 
sum  Wilckeanum  and  O.  crispum  ;  Liparis  lon- 
gipes,  with  Dendrochilum-like  spikes  ;  Octomeria 
Baueriana,  a  most  singular  Orchid,  with  minute 
flowers  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  ;  Lalia 
Gouldiana,  rosy  purple,  and  L.  autumnalis  alba, 
pure  white,  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  few  choice 
hybrids,  which  comprised  Epidendrum  Wallisio- 
ciliare,  the  parentage  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
comjiound  specific  name  ;  the  flowers  have  much 
of  the  character  of  E.  Wallisi  shown  for  compari- 
son, being  minus  the  few  spots  on  the  sepals  and 
petals  ;  Cypripedium  Niobe,  one  of  the  older,  but 


still  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrids  ; 
(^  Minosa  (C.  Spicerianum  x  C.  Arthurianum), 
with  tho  dorsal  sepal  and  the  lip  of  the  former  and 
petals  of  the  latter  parent  in  a  great  measure  ;  C. 
Zeno  (C.  insigne  Chantini  x  C  nitens),  a  fine 
hybrid  with  broad  petals,  dark  oak  colour,  with  a 
darker  line  down  each,  the  lip  being  of  bold  ap- 
pearance and  the  dor.sal  sepal  white,  with  maroon 
Imes  and  pale  green  at  base  ;  and  C.  Sirius,  in  which 
the  influence  of  C.  Godefroya;  was  evident  in  the 
form  with  the  colour  of  C.  Crossi,  its  other  parent, 
infused  into  it.  Baron  Schroder  exhibited  a  grand 
spike  with  twenty-one  enormous  flowers  of  Cymbi- 
dium  Traceyanum,  old  gold  colour  with  dull 
crimson  lines,  a  very  distinct  species.  Of  this 
same  Orchid  a  fine  spike  was  exhibited  at 
the  December  meeting  of  ISO.'J,  when  a  cul- 
tural commendation  was  .awarded.  Mr.  Statter 
on  this  occasion  exhibited  from  the  Stand  Hall 
collection  Cypripedium  Ariadne  (C.  Spicerianum 
X  C.  selligerum  majus),  having  darker  flowers  than 
C.  Spicerianum  ;  also  C.  Leeanum  albens,  with  a 
pure  white  dorsal  sepal  and  a  green  base  faintly 
spotted,  the  lip  of  a  dark  shade.  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  La'lia  Tresederiana 
pallida  (L.  crispa  xC.  Loddigesi),  the  lip  of  which 
is  veined  with  pale  purple,  a  faint  rosy  flush 
suffusing  the  seiiala  and  petals.  Mr.  Lucas  had, 
in  addition,  Vanda  Bensoni  anchorifera,  a  very 
singular,  but  beautiful  form.  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker, 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  showed  Eulophia 
megistophylla,  with  a  tall  erect  spike  of  pale 
coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Car- 
shalton,  showed  Cypripedium  Ashburtome,  a  supe- 
rior form ;  also  Amblostoma  tridaxtylon,  with 
small  pale  yellow  flowers.  Mr.  Lutwyche,  Eden 
Park,  Beckenham,  showed  Dendrobium  endo- 
charis,  one  of  the  Veitchian  hybrids,  with  white 
flowers  ;  also  Cypripedium  Petri,  the  flower  of 
which  was  scarcely  open  ;  C.  Curtisi,  a  dark  form, 
and  C.  insigne  guttulatum  (guttatum  ?),  with  the 
dorsal  sepal  distinctly  spotted. 

Floral  Committee. 

Very  few  exhibits  came  before  this  committee. 
An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

CHRY,SANTHEMnM  KiNf:  OF  Plumes.  —  This 
forms  another  addition  to  those  charming  varie- 
ties of  which  Mrs.  R.  Filkins,  lately  given  an 
award  of  merit,  is  the  best  known.  This  is  a  de- 
lightful flower,  not  larger  certainly  than  a  crown 
piece,  the  florets  fluted,  as  it  were,  quite  plumy, 
and  bright,  yet  rich  yellow.  It  will  be  welcome 
as  a  cut  flower  and  for  all  forms  of  decoration. 
Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  the  Nurseries,  Maiden- 
iiead. 

Chrysanthemum  Bellcm. — We  do  not  care  for 
this  type  of  flower.  It  looks  like  a  giant  incurved, 
but  would  possibly  be  classed  amongst  the  in- 
curved Japanese,  that  class  in  which  we  see  very 
little  of  the  freedom  and  gracefulness  of  the  older 
forms.  This  new  kind  is  certainly  distinct,  the 
flower  large  with  broad  petals,  touched  with  rose 
on  a  rather  dull  yellowish  groimd  and  white  at 
the  apex  of  the  bloom.     From  Mr.  B.  Owen. 

As  regards  miscellaneous  exhibits,  these  were 
few  in  number.  A  silver  medal  w'ent  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  very 
charming  display  for  colour,  the  plants  neatly 
grown,  and  in  all  respects  pleasing.  We  noticed 
several  fine  plants  of  the  rosy  metallic-leaved  Be- 
gonia Arthur  Malet,  Cyclamens,  representing  an 
excellent  strain,  Bouvardias  in  many  varieties, 
the  prettily  variegated -leaved  Abutilon  Souv.  de 
Bonn,  the  leaves  decided  green  with  a  well  de- 
fined margin  of  yellow ;  the  well  variegated 
Dractena  Sanderiana,  and  particularly  well-col- 
oured Crotons,  especially  conspicuous  being  Mrs. 
Bause,  the  broad  deep  green  leaves  banded 
with  rich  yellow.  A  fine  collection  of  cut  Chry- 
santhemums came  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maiden- 
head. Many  of  the  novelties  have  been  seen  be- 
fore, and  we  particularly  noticed  the  following  as 
worthy  of  mention  :  M.  Gindre,  a  full  Japanese 
flower  of  the  rather  narrow-petalled  kind,  the 
colour  rose,  except  on  the  upper  petals  which  are 
white,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  Black  Prince  is  a  very 
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handsome  incurved  Japanese,  the  flowers  deep 
crimson,  almost  black  in  colour  ;  Owen  Thomas  is 
a  rich  yellow  Japanese  kind  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  a 
very  graceful  Japanese  flower,  rich  rose-purple, 
yellow  in  the  centre,  a  type  of  bloom  we  much  ad- 
mire ;  Challenge  is  a  very  deepyellowandhandsome 
Japanese  Bower  (silver  medal).  A  very  interesting 
exhibit  consisted  of  a  number  of  Pines  with  cones 
from  Dropmore,  and  a  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Herrin  for  the  display.  There  were  two 
splendid  cones  of  the  Monkey  Puzzle  (Araucaria  im- 
bricata),  amongst  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  He 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Deodar  Cedar,  the 
f  ilvery-foliaged  Cedrus  atlantica,  very  pretty  with 
its  light  buff  cones  ;  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gi- 
gantea,  Abies  nobilis,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  and 
0.  Goveniana.  An  Adiantum  called  A.  cuneatum 
Kayei  from  Mr.  C.  Russell,  Hudderstield,  was 
no  better  than  the  type  apparently,  and  much  like 
it  in  appearance.  Mr.  C.  Halford  Thomas,  East 
Cliff,  Teignmouth,  showed  a  basketful  of  plants 
grown  in  a  material  like  peat,  called  Jadoo  fibre, 
but  we  couid  see  no  particular  reason  for  its  use, 
as  the  plants  were  no  better  than  those  grown  in 
ordinary  soil. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  staged  lUU  dishes  of  cooking  Apples, 
distinct  varieties,  many  being  remarkable  for 
their  size,  colour,  and  finish.  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.  was  remarkable  for  size  and  colour,  and  was 
superior  to  imported  fruit.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet 
was  very  fine  :  also  Tyler's  Kernel.  A  new 
seedling  Apple  named  Osborn's  was  similar 
in  every  way  to  the  new  Vicar  of  Beighton,  a 
bright  crimson,  hard,  acid,  late  fruit.  Twenty 
Ounce  is  very  much  like  Beauty  of  Kent,  but 
larger.  The  little-known  Rambour  d'Hiver,  a 
flat  late  green  fruit,  was  of  large  size.  A 
kind  of  American  origin  named  Fallwater,  which 
keeps  good  till  midsummer,  and  Ontario,  a  very 
late  kind,  were  noticeable.  There  were  very  fine 
examples  of  Stone's,  Newton  Wonder,  Belle 
Pontoise,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bismarck,  Warner's 
King,  Withington  Fillbasket,  and  other  well- 
known  varieties,  all  from  trees  grown  in  the  open. 
A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  C.  Empson,  Ampthill  House,  Beds,  staged 
some  nice  bunches  of  (Jros  Colman  Grape,  the 
berries  large  and  well  finished ;  also  three  well- 
grown  bunches  of  Golden  Queen  in  nice  condi- 
tion. Some  half-dozen  Melons  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Porteous,  Belmont  Gardens,  Eastbourne.  They 
were  of  poor  quality  and  lacking  in  flavour.  Mr. 
C.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Bucks,  sent 
Apples  Farmer's  Seedling,  a  little-known  variety, 
but  good,  and  Beauty  of  Kent  for  comparison. 
Pears  Beurre  Sterckmans  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie 
were  sent  from  Chiswick.  A  seedling  Tomato 
named  Warden  Park  Favourite  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Williams,  Holloway.  It  is  much  ribbed, 
and  similar  to  the  Early  Red.  Two  dishes  of 
Potatoes  named  Carman  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3, 
early  and  late  kidney  (white)  varieties,  came 
from  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Tabor,  Southwark 
Street,  E. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


Delphinium  Nuttalli  should  be  added  to  the 
list  you  publish  (p.  485)  as  a  desirable  garden 
plant.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  2^  feet  high.  The 
flowers,  white  with  sky-blue  spots  in  the  upper 
set;ments,  are  produced  in  branching  spikes  occu- 
pying about  one-third  of  the  scape. — T.  Smith, 
Xeirri/. 

Highly  coloured  Apples.— In  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co. 's  large  and  excellent  exhibit  of 
Apples  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting  two  varie- 
ties stood  out  very  prominently  for  their  intensely 
deep  colour;  those  were  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, the  fruits  of  which  were  extra  large,  and 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  also  large  and 
very  firm.  Although  these  two  Apples  are  classed 
as  kitchen  and  dessert,  the  rich  colour  of  both  is 


a  strong  recommendation  for  the  latter  purpose 
alone.  Both  are  good  croppers,  <  iascoigne's  suc- 
ceeding well  on  the  Paradise  stock. — H. 

Lupinus  albo-coccineus. — I  saw  this  pretty 
and  very  hardy  annual  last  autumn  for  tlie  first 
time,  and  was  much  struck  with  its  beauty.  It 
was  growing  well  and  flowering  freely  in  a  hotel 
garden  at  Pitlochrie,  and  the  gardener  kindly 
gave  me  a  few  seeds,  with  the  result  that  I  have 
had  quite  a  large  clump  in  flower  all  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Even  now,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
enclosed,  the  flowers  are  worth  cutting.  If  any 
of  your  readers  care  to  try  this  Lupine,  1  shall  be 
pleased,  so  far  as  my  stock  will  allow,  to  enclose 
a  few  seeds  upon  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope. — A.  Kincsmill,  llarroir  Wf.alil. 

A   richly-coloured    hybrid    Cypripedium 

was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Weathers,  Silverhall  Nur- 
sery, Isleworth,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  flower  is  particularly 
decided  in  colour,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  C. 
bellatulum  with  C.  Swanianum.  The  leaves  show 
that  the  plant  is  very  robust,  and  the  flower-scape 
is  sturdy,  bearing  a  large,  deeply-coloured  bloom. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  rich  purple-rose,  with  darker 
longitudinal  stripes,  tinged  with  a  yellowish  tone 
at  the  base,  the  apex  white.  The  petals  are  intense 
crimson-puiple,  with  darker  lines  and  spots, 
whilst  the  Up  is  deep  self  purple. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans.  — Last  season  the 
unusual  freedom  with  which  this  bloomed  was  by 
some  attributed  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  plants 
that  are  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriantly.  Our  plants, 
however,  already  in  bloom  are  flowering  as  freely 
as  last  year,  and  the  reason  doubtless  is  that  they 
are  growing  in  a  border  of  hard  soil  which  has  not 
been  loosened  by  a  spade  for  several  years  —in  fact 
not  since  the  bushes  were  planted.  They  make 
short  shoots,  and  these  are  crowded  their  entire 
length  with  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms.  The 
variety  known  as  grandiflora  is  the  one  alluded  to, 
and  being  finer  altogether  than  the  type  should  al- 
ways have  precedence. 

Cypripedium  Niobe,  which  we  have  seen 
exhibited  lately,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
hybrid  Cypripediums  ever  raised.  It  was  a  cross 
between  the  lovely  C  Fairrieanum  and  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  and  we  should  like  to  see  still  more  use 
made  of  the  former  parent.  Fortunately,  C.  Niobe 
has  retained  much  of  the  vigour  of  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  one  of  the  strongest  in  habit  of  the  whole 
family:  whilst  the  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful, 
the  broad  sejial  white,  feathered  with  rose-purple, 
and  embellished  with  the  dark-coloured  central 
longitudinal  line  so  marked  a  feature  in  C.  Spicer- 
ianum,  whilst  the  wavy  petals  are  marked  with 
dark  brown  stripes,  the  lip  brownish,  and  the 
staminode  stained  with  a  crimson  shade. 

The  new  type  of  Chrysanthemum  repre- 
sented by  the  small,  but  very  charming  variety 
Mrs.  R.  Filkins  is  likely  to  get  popular  for  cut- 
ting, and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  a  new  variety  named  King  of 
Plumes  was  shown.  This  has  much  the  character 
of  the  former,  though  fuller  and  less  flimsy,  so  to 
say,  whilst  the  yellow  colour  is  also  richer.  These 
little  forms  are  a  relief  to  the  monstrous,  too  often 
sickly  coloured  incurved  Japanese  varieties  that 
are  not  only  exhibited  largely,  but  praised.  Such 
flowers  as  Mrs.  R.  Filkins  could  be  used  in  the 
choicest  arrangements,  the  petals  narrow,  but 
numerous  and  divided  at  the  apex,  so  as  to  give 
them  (juite  a  plumy  character. 

Cymbidium  Traceyanum. — We  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  plant  in  cultivation  of  this  splen- 
did Cymbidium,  a  spike  of  which  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schrnder,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago  this  fire 
Cymbidium  being  shown  by  Mr.  Traccy,  of 
Twickenham.  It  was  an  imported  piece,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  The  spike  shown, 
however,  was  finer  than  any  that  has  been  exhibi- 
ted. It  carried  twenty  one  flowers,  which  are  in- 
dividually several  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 


petals,  of  about  equal  length,  bsing  also  very 
long.  The  colour  is  rich  greenish  yellow,  lined 
with  dark  brownish  crimson,  wavy,  and  very  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  bold,  creamy  white, 
edged  with  yellow  and  barred  with  rich  brown  ; 
the  column  yellow,  deeper  towards  the  apex,  and 
at  the  tip  turned  up,  so  to  speak,  this  portion 
being  almost  black. 

Camellia  queicifolia.  —  This  fine  single- 
flowered  Camellia  is  seldom  met  with,  and  yet  it 
is  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation,  blooming  in 
.1  cool  greenhouse  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. It  is  a  very  free  growing  variety,  of  branch- 
ing habit,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  sorts  I  know 
for  planting  out  of  doors.  By  giving  it  a  par- 
tially shaded  situation  sheltered  from  prevailing 
winds  it  will  bear  (luantities  of  flowers  early  in 
spring.  The  foliage  of  this  Camellia  is  very  dis- 
tinct. I  have  not  come  across  the  name  in  any 
nurseryman's  catalogue,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  very 
old  variety. — T.  R.,  Caslkml/an. 

*f*  A  very  striking  plant,  evidently  a  variety 
of  C.  japonica,  with  long  leaves,  spreading  out  at 
the  tips  like  those  of  a  Maple  or  Ivy. — Ed. 

Cox's  Pomona  Apple. — I  consider  "  D.  R.'' 
made  a  mistake  in  disciunlifj-ing  the  exhibit  of 
dessert  Apples  because  it  contained  a  dish  of  Cox's 
Pomona,  in  my  opinion  a  dessert  Apple  of  the 
highest  order  and  far  superior  to  such  sorts  as 
Worcester  Peannain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  a 
host  of  others  that  are  classed  as  dessert  Apples 
proper.  Were  I  asked  to  give  a  list  of  the  six 
best  I  should  certainly  include  the  variety  under 
notice.  It  has  one  fault,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
fault,  and  that  is  it  is  a  little  too  large  for  dessert, 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  first-rate.  It  is  hand- 
some, and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  is  very  similar 
to  th.-it  of  Ne«town  Pippin,  and  when  well  groivn 
and  not  gathered  too  soon  the  flavour  is  excellent 
and  cpiite  equal  to  that  of  Newtown  Pippin.  In 
the  older  edition  of  Rivers'  fruit  catalogue  it  was 
classed  amongst  the  select  dessert  Apples.  In 
my  second  prize  collection  of  dessert  Apples  at 
the  great  Guildhall  fruit  show  of  1S90  was  a  dish 
of  Cox's  Pomona,  the  judges  on  that  occasion 
being  some  of  the  best  authorities  on  fruit,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Barron.  I  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
hibited it  both  in  collections  and  also  as  a  single 
dish  of  dessert  Apples. — J.  Turner,  Pierrepont 
OarJeiis,  Farnham. 

Berried  trees  and  shrubs.— Seldom  have 
these  presented  such  a  pleasing  feature  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  Hollies  in  the  woods  and 
shrubbery  borders  are  loaded  with  berries.  Trees 
that  have  not  borne  fruit  for  years  are  this  season 
so  laden,  that  some  kinds  are  breaking  down.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  notice  how  the  berries  of  the 
common  Nightshade  hang  on  the  leafless  stems 
along  the  hedgerows,  and  the  clusters  of  those  of 
the  Honeysuckle.  The  Thorns,  too,  are  well  ber- 
ried. The  bushes  of  Skimmia  japonica,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  piece,  at  the  present  time  make  a 
charming  feature  in  the  shrubbery  borders  or 
planted  in  clumps  by  themselves.  They  thrive 
best  in  a  peaty  soil  that  has  plenty  of  sand  in  it. 
This  season  Aucubas  have  fruited  beautifully. 
Ilex  laurifolia  is  also  fruiting  well  this  season,  and 
now  that  the  berries  are  ripe  there  is  a  great  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  bright  laige  shining 
foliage.  Pernettyas  never  flowered  better,  and  in 
a  great  many  instances  have  set  their  fruit  pro- 
fusely. Berberises  of  various  kinds  also  fruited 
well,  particularly  dulcis  and  japonica.  I  have 
never  seen  the  Cotoneaster  so  thickly  set  with 
berries  ;  all  varieties  seem  alike  in  that  respect. 
Many  other  shrubs  are  also  fruiting  well  this 
season,  thus  showing  the  favourable  weather  at 
the  time  of  flowering. — H.  C.  P. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish.— This 
form  of  H.  rigidus  has  been  alluded  to  at  diflerent 
times  in  these  columns.  I  have  flowered  four  or 
five  plants  of  it  this  past  autumn,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  freedom  and  the  distinct  style  of 
growth.  Helianthus  multiflorus,  it  is  well  known, 
is  a  plant  of  compact  habit  and  dense  also ;  the 
variety  in  question,  like  H.  rigidus,  is  not  so. 
With  me  during  the  past  season  the  height  at- 
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tained  by  Miss  Mellish  was  fully  7  feet  ;  the  wet 
find  favourable  growiiifj  weather  and  jjood  soil 
may  have  had  an  influence  in  this  respeet.  This 
heiglit  is  not,  liowever,  any  too  much,  provided 
suitable  positions  are  chosen.  I  intend  next 
season  to  jilant  this  variety  in  a  mass,  filling  a 
largo  bed.  With  this  purpose  in  view  I  have  lifted 
the  stools  and  secured  all  the  suckers  or  crowns, 
which  travel  a  long  way  under  ground  before 
appearing.  I  find  that  it  increases  rapidly.  More 
than  fifty  crowns  have  thus  been  jiotted  up  for 
turning  out  in  the  spring,  with  twice  that  number 
of  dormant  buds  or  eyes.  To  grow  this  variety 
and  the  s|iecies  also  so  as  to  keep  them  where  one 
desires  them  to  be,  annual  planting  is  essential, 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  kept  within  bounds.  The 
variety  Miss  Mellish  is  a  fine  plant  for  September 
in  any  garden. — G. 


Public  Gardens. 


KENNINGTON  PARK. 
Teeeb  is  much  change  for  the  better  in  this 
park.  The  dreadful  carpet  beds,  over  which 
men  used  to  be  suspended  on  planks  cutting  the 
little  flowers  down  to  the  inch  allowed  them, 
have  gone  in  favour  of  flowers  grown  in  more 
natural  ways.  A  little  of  this  wretched  carpet 
gardening  is  left,  but  very  little— just  enough 
to  show  the  stupidity  of  it.  The  flower  gar- 
dening is  fairly  good  here,  but,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  there  is  want  of  repose  and  a  way  of 
dotting  little  things  on  the  Grass  which  is  quite 
unmeaning — [ilants  like  tent-pegs,  and  which 
must  be  very  much  in  the  way  of  tlie  mower. 
There  are  certain  simple  beds  of  fine-leaved 
plants  with  flowers  beneath,  which  give  a  good 
cfi'ect.  We  missed  much  the  nobler  hardy 
flowers  which  finish  up  the  year  so  well,  like 
Tiitoma,  Aster,  Japan  Anemtjne.  The  place  is 
full  of  little  green  bays  and  glades,  in  which 
many  fine  hardy  jjlauts  could  be  beautifully 
grown  in  simple  bold  beds,  and  the  pity  is  that 
these,  which  do  not  require  the  hothouse,  do 
not  get  as  much  attention  as  plants  that  h.-ive 
to  be  nurturetl  all  the  winter  under  glass.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  ng]y  bandstand  in  the  centre 
of  the  place  and  the  bare  trodden  ground 
about  it,  without  which  no  County  Conncil 
park  could  be  complete.  The  ugly  iron  rail- 
ings, too,  running  everywhere  and  barring 
everything  out,  are  seen  here,  why  we  do  not 
know,  dogs  not  being  allowed  in.  It  must  be 
good  for  the  iron  trade,  but  no  artistic  effect 
is  possible  with  it  ;  and  the  gymnasium,  we 
think,  would  be  much  better  away.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  place  things  of  this  sort  in 
jilaces  set  apart  for  them— playgrounds  and  the 
like,  of  which  there  are  some  good  ones  round 
London  Boanl  schools.  In  any  case  there  would 
be  no  difticulty  in  sejjarating  the  playgrounds 
from  the  garden  or  the  park.  It  is  extremely 
offensive,  too,  to  see  men  making  all  sorts  of 
ribald  discourses  in  our  West-end  parks  when 
it  would  be  easy  to  hold  political  and  other 
meetings  in  open  spaces  where  nothing  would 
be  spoiled  by  crowds.  The  hardy  plants  in 
this  park  are  t  ntirely  on  the  dotting  principle, 
one  thing  neutralising  another,  and  no  holding 
them  in  natural  ea.sy  groups  running  into  each 
other,  and  so  varying  the  border  from  place  to 
place. 

Among  the  hardy  plants  which  should  be 
grown  in  a  park  like  this,  with  its  many 
sheltered  "bays"  and  glades,  we  mean  grown 
for  their  own  sakes  and  grouped  or  massed  by 
themselves  or  with  a  plant  which  would  har- 
monise witli  them,  are  Acanthus,  Agapanthus, 
Alstrosmeria,  Aster,  Tritoma  (among  which 
Vhere  are  many  noble  kinds),  tall  Phlox,  Sun- 


flower, Sea  Holly  (Eryngium),  and  Globe 
Thistle  (Echinop.s),  Hollyhock,  Meadow-sweet 
(S]iir;i'a),  including  some  of  the  finer  sljrubby 
kinds,  Delphinium,  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyriis), 
Polygonum,  Bocconia,  Iris,  Eurojjean  and 
the  hardier  Lilies,  Cardinal  Flower  (Lobelia 
cardinalis),  Carnation,  bunched  Primrose  and 
Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  naturalised  and  in 
glades,  Day  Lily  (Henierocallis),  Eremurus, 
Evening  Primrose  ((Enothera),  hardy  Fuuh.sia, 
Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  Pampas  and  the  finer 
liardy  (irasses,  beautiful  in  a  glade,  Gunnera, 
Hellebore,  Hydrangea,  tall  Moon  Daisies  (Chry- 
santhemum and  Pyrethruni),  Pseony,  noble  and 
hardy  Fern,  and  Yucca.  We  have  left  out  those 
families  difficult  to  grow  or  that  need  special 
retpiirements. 


A  gift  to  liiverpool.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  City  Council  lately  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson  offering  to  erect, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000,  a  conservatory  in  Sefton 
Park,  the  only  condition  being  that  it  should  be 
open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  The  gift 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to 
the  donor. 

A  new  playground  f  r  Est  Finsbury.— 

With  the  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  (Jardens  Asso- 
ciation the  vestry  of  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  have 
been  enabled  to  lay  out  a  spacious  area  at  the  rear 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  as  a  playground  for  the 
children.  The  site  was  at  one  time  a  burial-place 
belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  it 
is  called  St.  Bartholomew  Square.  The  hospital 
authorities  gave  the  land  to  the  vestry. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  com- 
nuniications  were  read  from  several  of  the  metro- 
politan vestries  in  reply  to  letters  sent  by  the 
association  drawing  attention  to  the  injury  caused 
to  trees  in  streets  and  gardens  owing  t )  unskilful 
lopping.  It  was  announced  that  seats  had  been 
accepted  for  St.  George's  recreation  ground,  S.E., 
and  the  Tower  Wharf,  and  that  the  formation  of 
the  riverside  space  at  the  Wharf,  Battersea,  was 
progressing  favourably.  It  was  agreed  to  take 
steps  towards  the  laying  out  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
Canning  Town,  E.  ;  to  ofifer  £100  towards  the 
laying-out  of  a  disused  burial-ground  in  Chapel 
Place,  Bermondsey  ;  to  make  a  grant  not  exceed- 
ing £25  for  gimnastic  apparatus  at  St.  Peter's, 
Walworth  ;  to  endeavour  to  secure  two  most  de- 
sirable vacant  sites  in  Walworth  and  Deptford, 
the  Fishmongers'  Company  having  promised  £600 
towards  the  former  ;  to  offer  to  make  a  garden  on 
the  Albert  Embankment  ;  and  to  offer  to  lay  out 
an  additional  piece  of  All  Hallows'  Churchyard, 
London  Wall.  Amongst  many  other  matters 
brought  before  the  meeting  for  consideration  may 
be  mentioned  negotiations  for  the  o|)ening  of 
Arbour  S(|uare,  E.,  Munster  Square,  and  Clarence 
Garden.s,  N.  W.,  the  churchyards  of  Bromley-by 
Bow,  E.,  and  St.  Mary,  Battersea,  S.W.,  and  the 
New  River  Company's  garden  in  Canonbury  ;  the 
provision  of  some  open  »paces  in  Southwark  ;  the 
laying-out  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  ground  in 
Chiswick  and  the  Friends'  graveyard  in  Bermond- 
sey :  and  the  acquisition  of  a  recreation  ground  in 
Hermit  Road,  Plaistow,  E.,  towards  which  the 
association  had  collected  nearly  £300  during  the 
month,  leaving  a  balance  of  £792 still  outstanding 
to  complete  the  purchase  money.  It  was  stated 
to  be  most  desirable  to  obtain  this  sum  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts. —Both  the 
days  and  nights  during  the  past  week  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  to-day 
(Wednesday)  the  highest  temperature  in  shade 
reached  50  .  During  the  previous  night  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  at  no  time  fell  lower  than  42'. 
The  soil  still  remains  warmer  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  difference  at  2  feet  amount- 
ing to  2%  and  at  1  foot  to  4°.     The  Conditions  afS 


favourable  for  all  newly-planted  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
Hut  little  rain  has  as  yet  fallen  this  month,  the 
total  m(;asurement  being  only  about  a  ([uarter  of 
:m  inch.  The  atmosphere  has  lately  been  very 
liumid  even  for  December,  and  on  two  days  the 
fog  was  so  thick  that  a  house  became  invisible 
at  a  distani-e  of  only  25  yai<ls  at  3  o'clock  in  Iho 
afternoon.  During  the  first  twelve  days  of  the 
present  month  sunshine  has  been  recorded  on  only 
four  days,  and  on  only  two  days  since  the  3.U 
inst.— E.  M.,  Berkhamiited. 


National    Chrysanthemum    Society.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  when  Mr.  B.  Wynne  pre- 
sided. Business  of  a  purely  formal  character 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  secretary  reported 
that  the  prize  money  awarded  at  the  recent  show 
of  the  society  would  in  all  probability  be  paid 
over  to  the  winners  before  Christmas.  The 
awards  of  medals  made  by  the  committee  on  that 
occasion  were  confirmed.  The  total  income  re- 
ceived up  to  the  present  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
£604  1.3s.,  the  principal  items  being  subscriptions 
£204  15s.  6d. ,  Royal  Aquarium  £235,  affiliation 
fees  £42.  The  annual  general  meeting  was  fixed 
for  February  25  next.  'Twelve  ordinary  members 
and  two  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total 
since  January  of  141.  The  Swindon  Amateur 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  admitted  in  affilia- 
tion. 

The  Koyal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  -The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee,  post- 
poned from  the  last  Friday  in  November,  took 
place  at  the  Horticultural  Club.  Hotel  Wint'sor, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding. 
The  secretary  announced  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional £500  worth  of  stock.  'The  following  special 
receipts,  an  invaluable  source  of  income  to  the 
society,  were  announced  :  The  Reigate  Chrj  san- 
themum  Society,  £10  ;  the  Rugby  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  per  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  secretary,  £5  ; 
Mr.  Toogood,  per  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  10s.  ; 
the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Societj',  per  Mr. 
W.  B.  Beckett,  £3  3s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  two 
sums,  £2;  Mr.  Savage,  per  Mr.  G.  Munro,  £1  ; 
Mr.  .T.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  £1  ;  Mr. 
F.  Miller,  Margate,  £2  12s.  6d.  ;  the  Market 
Harborough  Horticultural  Society,  per  Mr.  Gretn, 
secretary,  £2  2s.  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  Tonbridge, 
5s.  From  collecting  boxes  the  following  :  Mr. 
J.  Mills,  Southampton,  £2  133.  6d.  ;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Nelson,  Chesterfield,  £1  8s.  9d.  ;  Mr.  C.Gibson, 
Mitcham,  £1  7s.  Od  ;  young  men  at  Park  Place, 
Henley-on-Thames,  per  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  18s.  ; 
Mr.  T.  Newbould,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  14s.  ;  Mr. 
(i.  T.  Cole,  Ascot,  14.s.  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  lOs.  ;  Mr.  N.  Kneller,  Malshanger 
Park,  Basingstoke,  10s.  ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie, 
Alcester,  12s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Lemmon,  Chichester, 
7s.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Bradford,  5s.  8d.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  election  be  Friday,  February  8.  The  names 
of  four  applicants,  in  addition  to  those  not  success- 
ful last  February,  were  announced,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  six  children  be  elected  upon  the  fund 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 


Names  of  plants.  —  Buds.  —  1,  Genista  his- 
pauica  ;  2,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  3,  Berberis  vulj^ris  ; 
4.  uodistinguisbable  ;  5,  variety  of  Abies  exceUa  ;  6, 
Picea  praEdis ;  7,  Picea  pungeus  glauci  (piur  form)  ; 
.*^.  apparently  Picea  Piusapo  ;  tJ.  Picea  Pinsapo  ;  10, 
Thuja  plicata;  11,  Tliuja  gigantea;  13,  Thuja  gigan- 
tea,  seedliug  form  ;  13,  Yeruuica  'Traversi  ;  14,  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniaoa  ;  15,  .Cedrus  atlantica;  16,  Ce- 
dviis  atlantica  "  glauca ;  17.  Juniperus  virvin'ana 
Schotti ;  18,  Forsythia  viridis.'^iini ;  It),  Juniperus 
ohineusis  (male  form).  From  the  small  size  of  some 
of  the  specimeus  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  their  names. Jas.  Martin. — A  form  of 

Lffilia  elegans. 


The  Wild  Garden:  or,  fh>^  NnttirnJisation  and  Natural 
Grni'/irit(i  of  Ihinl'i  R>-otic  /7(0(f«,  w  tk  a  chiiplcr  en  tlie  Gnrdtfl 
of  Br/tisli  Wild  Ftovtn.  Fourth  cd>tion,  uitk  vocd  tiniiravintjs 
Jrom  draiclnfrs  Ijy  At/red  Par60n8  rtriBcd  and  enlarged,  Itmy 
Vro,  linen  i:loth.  Price  1S«. ;  wel{  lovntl  in  half  mo?-cc«j,  lU 
Throufh  all  iookeillin 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Aet  itself  is  NATrEF."— SAal-fsptarc. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum   for    market    it    is     essential     that    the 
grower   be  able   at   a   glance   almost   to   know 
what  will  prove  a  useful  as  well  as  a  proiitable 
flower.     The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole  business,  though  it  1  y  no  means  follows 
that   Chrysanthemums    are    equally   profitable 
every  year.     For  a  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no 
further  back  than  the  year  1893,  with  its  tropical 
heat  and  .scorching  sun,   that  in  a   very  great 
measure  upset  the  flowering  period  of  many  of 
our   leading   market   varieties   of   Chrysanthe- 
mums.    The  early  ones  were  mysteriously  re- 
tarded,   while    the    second    early    or    October 
flowering  variet'es  came  in  earlier  than  usual, 
and  completely  swamped  the  market  for  weeks 
together.     The   result  of   this  was   that  many 
hundreds  of   bunches  were  never   sold   at   all. 
The  variety  Fulton,   usually  valuable    in   De- 
cember, came  in  as  a  succession  to  Source  d'Or 
in    the    early    days   of    November.     Happily, 
however,  this  experience  is    exceptional.     But 
assuming    that    the    grower   of    these    flowers 
desires  to  take  up  the  cut  flower  trade,  he  must 
first  decide  as  to  varieties,  and  to  obtain  clear 
and  definite  information  on  this  head,  I  would 
rather  advise  several  periodical  visits  to  some 
of  the  leading  growers  than  an  indiscriminate 
visit  to  the  leading  exhibitions.    In  these  latter, 
unless  plants  are  exhibited  from  a  decorative 
standpoint,  one  only  sees  the  meritorious  side  of 
the  flower,  while  all  its  weaknesses  and  short- 
comiugs   are    carefully   and   studiously    hidden 
from  view.     These  remarks,   of   course,   apply 
more  immediately  to  new  varieties  rather  than 
to  those  older  and  well-tried  kinds  which  are 
indispensable  to  all  market  men. 

Tlio  principal  colours  for  market  growers 
must  be  white  of  the  purest  shades,  golden  of 
the  most  decided  hue,  carefully  avoiding  the 
shades  of  sulphur  and  primrose,  which  umler 
artificial  light  so  nearly  approach  dirty  white 
that  they  are  scarcely  di.stinguishalile  from  it, 
then  l)ronze,  and  finally  crimson.  This  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  endless  numl>er  of  shades 
now  found  in  the.se  flowers,  but  if  grown  in 
suflicient  quantity  and  in  their  liest  and  most 
decisive  shades  will  be  found  ample.  Another 
point  of  great  importance  in  making  selections 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  cut  flowers  is  to  work 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  two  sections  of 
Japanese,  namely,  the  Japanese  reflexed  and 
the  Japanese  incurved.  This  is  important  in 
more  than  one  direction,  as  these  kinds  not 
only  bunch  well,  but  they  can  be  packed  and 
travel  well  also,  while  in  almost  any  arrange- 
ment they  stand  out  boldly,  and  are  gene- 
rally productive  of  good  efl'ect.  It  is  also 
equally  important  in  the  matter  of  varieties 
that  a  selection  be  made  to  guarantee  an 
unltroken  succession  of  flowers  from  the  end  of 
Sejittmber  till  January.  In  this,  however, 
there  is  little  diflSculty,  for  at  the  present  time 
the  nunil)er  of  good  late  varieties  for  Christmas 
and  the  new  yeai  is  gradually  increasing,  and 
really  good  flowers  are  obtainable  at  thelatter 
season . 

Confining  my  remarks  more  to  pot  culture,  I 
have  given  the  end  of  September  as  the  start- 


ing point.  Long  before  this,  however,  many 
of  the  summer-flowering  kinds  are  available, 
and  yield  a  rich  profusion  of  their  blossoms  in 
the  open  ground  and  borders. 

Eakly  Kinds. 

Mme.  Desgrangc  is  an  old  and  well-tried  kind, 
than  w  hich  we  have  at  the  present  time  nothing 
better.  Lady  Fitz-VVygram  was  to  have  sur- 
passed the  old  kind,  but  this  is  anything  but 
an  accomplished  fact,  although  it  is  a  good 
and  distinct  variety.  A  good  companion  for 
Mme.  C.  Desgrange  is  one  or  both  of  its  yellow 
sports,  G.  Wermig  and  Mrs.  Hawkins.  The 
former  of  these  is  much  the  lietter  grower,  but 
has  the  lighter  coloured  flowers,  and  we  may 
yet  hope  for  improvement  in  this  direction, 
especially  as  this  family  sports  so  freely.  An- 
other excellent  white,  well  suited  for  bunching 
is  Sceur  Melanie  ;  the  flowers  are  very  pure  and 
freely  produced.  This  is  a  hybrid  pompon  in 
character,  and  I  would  suggest  growing  this  in 
rather  limited  quantity  and  to  form  a  succession 
to  Mme.  C.  Desgrange.  This  and  its  sports 
pay  for  pot  culture  when  well  grown  and  attain 
to  quite  a  large  size,  such  blooms  having  both 
solidity  and  purity  to  recommend  them.  During 
the  last  few  years  this  variety  has  been  attacked 
with  a  kind  of  rust,  which  ends  in  canker.  All 
such  cuttings  and  plants  should  be  discarded,  as 
they  never  make  any  growth,  and  valuable  time 
is  lost  in  consequence.  If  the  basal  or  sucker 
growths  are  not  perfectly  free  from  disea.se,  it  is 
better  to  rely  on  those  produced  on  the  stems 
early  in  the  year.  As  a  bronze  among  the 
earlies  there  is  nothing  belter  than  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  Cariel,  while  as  a  crimson  we  must 
wait  for  the  coming  of  Roi  des  Pr^coces  and 
Mons.  William  Holmes,  both  of  which  appear 
somewhat  later.  Of  these  two  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  better  grower  and  the  more  use- 
ful for  its  blooms.  At  times,  however,  the 
colour  is  a  reddish  brown— a  rather  objection- 
able tone.  For  the  present  this  must  be  en- 
dured, as  in  other  respects  and  when  in  good 
colour  it  is  grand.  The  other  kind  named 
Roi  des  Pr^coces,  must  be  accorded  good  culture 
in  pots  and  be  well  grown  from  the  first.  Planted 
out  it  is  an  uncertain  doer,  so  much  so  that 
some  growers  after  several  vain  endeavours  have 
dug  it  in.  These,  with  Ryecroft  Glory  added 
as  an  additional  yellow,  bring  the  early  season 
to  a  close,  and  will  carry  well  into  the  end  of 
October  by  a  little  management  and  regulating 
in  stopping  and  the  like.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  watch  the  season  closely  and  work 
accordingly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  early  kinds 
to  clash  with  the 


market  it  is  important  that  numbers  of  any 
given  variety  should  always  be  grown  rather 
than  several  kinds  to  keep  up  continuous  sup- 
plies. For  a  midseason  bronze  none  can  equal 
Source  d'Or,  well  known  to  all  growers  of  these 
flowers.  It  is  also  an  excellent  kind  for  lifting 
from  the  open  ground.  As  a  gold,  Phoebus  is 
excellent  and  of  a  rich  deep  orange  shade  ;  it 
is  rather  tall  and  not  over-free  flowering. 
Edwin  Beckett  is  an  excellent  kind  in  every 
respect,  the  flowers  rich  golden,  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  plant  dwarf  and  vigorous.  W.  H. 
Lincoln  is  of  such  excellent  dwarf  habit  and  so 
free  flowering,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  from 
this  select  list.  It  lielongs  to  the  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  rich 
golden.  The  only  crimson  worth  enumerating  is 
Cullingfordi,  which  is  invaluable  for  its  colour. 
It  is  not,  however,  largely  grown,  and  a  more 
freely  flowered  variety  of  this  colour  is  needed 
in  this  section. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the 

Late-flow EKiNO    Varieties, 


Mii'.sEASON  Kinds, 

which  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Elaine.  In  the 
market  in  midseason  this  is  the  queen  of  white 
Chrysanthemums,  and  is  preferred  before  all 
others.  In  the  purity  of  its  flowers  as  well  as  in 
their  form  and  remaikable  freedom  it  has  no 
equal,  but  it  is  not  quite  perfect.  Elaine  has  a 
weak  jjoiiit  in  that  it  shows  the  yellow  eye 
quickly  when  grown  naturally  without  disbud- 
ding. The  great  bulk  of  this  variety  is  grown 
from  the  terminal  bud,  and  being  disbudded 
makes  useful  sized  blooms.  Very  few  flowers  are 
grown  from  crown  buds,  as  these  invariably  are 
rough  and  quite  out  of  character.  They  are, 
moreover,  weak  in  the  neck.  At  about  the 
same  time  as  the  above  come  Lady  Selbonie 
and  Mile.  Lacroix,  both  still  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent ill  private  gardens,  but  for  market  work 
rajiidly  disappearing.  Indued,  in  many  instances 
these  are  already  discarded,  as  they  appear  un- 
necessary against  such  a  variety  as  Elaine.  In 
passing  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  growing  for 


and  here,  happily,  we   have  now   much   lietter 
and  more  abundant  material  than  could  be  had 
even  half-a-dozen  years  ago.     Ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago  naturally   late-flowering   kinds  were 
very  limited  and  also  very  poor.     At  that  time 
not  over-good  blooms  of  that  old  incurved  va- 
riety Priucess  Teck  sold  readily  at  2s.  6d.  per 
bunch,    and  this   from   lifted   plants.     During 
more  recent  years   the   same  variety   has   not 
averaged   the   same   price    per   dozen   bunches 
— a  very  wide  diflerence.    For  market  work  this 
variety  is  scarcely  grown  at  all.  Speaking  entirely 
of  the  present  and  of  tried  varieties,  we  have  no 
white  that  can  compare  with  Lady   Lawrence. 
Individually, its  blos.soms  are  very  pure  and  quite 
unique   among    the   late-flowered   whites.       It 
is  naturally  late,  and  attempts  to  unduly  retard 
it  by  late  stopping  are  frequently  unsuccessful. 
Within  three  or  four  years  Fair  Maid  of  Guern- 
sey was  considered  good  for  late  work,  and   in- 
deed it  may  be  made  to  do  service  as  a  late, 
though    really   it   is  a  mid-season  kind.     Lady 
Lawrence  requires  a  fair  amount  of  warmth  at 
this  season,  more  so  than  many  kinds.     Boule 
de  Neige  is  well  known  and  of  the  hybrid  pom- 
pon   class.     It  is  dwarf  and  very  free,  but  re- 
quires the  best  treatment,  as  it  shows  a  dark 
centre.    Lady  Canning  is  another  of  more  recent 
date  and  of  very  dwarf  and  bushy  habit,  making 
very  fine  blooms  of  the  purest  white  when  dis- 
budded.    Whether    this    is  going   to    be  suffi- 
ciently free  for  market  men  I  have  yet  to  decide, 
but  probably  another  year's  growth  will  do  this. 
Meanwhile  it  appears  to  require  early  cutting, 
as  the  petal  being  rather  soft,  I  fear  it  will  not 
prove  a  good  keeper.     Yellow  kinds    are  also 
few,  but  one  or  two  are  good.      Kate  Mursell  is 
very  pleasing  in  daylight,  but  its  flowers  have 
too  much    of   the  sulphur  or  primrose  hue  to 
make  it   really  first  class.     This  is  a  sport  from 
Lady  Lawrence  and  equally  late—  in  fact,  similar 
in  all  respects  save  colour.      Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg  is 
an  excellent  variety,  and  one  not  yet  well  known. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  freely  produced,  colour 
a  bright  chrome-yellow,  very  attractive  in  mid- 
winter.    There   is  no   difticulty  in  getting  this 
kind  well  into  the  new  year  if  needed.     This  is 
not,    however,  necessary,  as  the  double  yellow 
Daffodils  supply  this  colour,  and  the  change  is 
appreciated.     Fulton  stood  for  many  years  as 
the    best   of   its    colour  ;    indeed,    it    has    not 
been  equalled  among  late  kinds  even  yet,  but 
it   is   not   sufficiently   free  to  pay   the   market 
man.     The  only  other  kind  I  shall  mention  is 
Golden  Gem,  a  very  tall  kind,  which,  according 
to  the  name,  should  be  golden.     If  the  crown 
buds  are  selecled  the  coldiir  is  usually  a  dingy 
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chestnut,  but  wlien  grown  naturally  the  flowers 
generally  finish  pure  yellow.  For  late  work  this 
requires  stoj.ping  in  the  early  part  of  July. 

E.J. 

MORE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Since  the  compilation  of  my  article,  "  Some  New 
Chry.santhemunis,"  which  appeared  in  The  (i.\u- 
DEN  on  p.  507,  the  last  of  the  shows  and  floral 
meetmgs  has  been  held,  and  a  few  additional  novel- 
ties are  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  as  likely 
to  be  of  some  value.     They  are  as  under  :— 

Globk  d'(.)r.— An  incurved  variety  with  very  broad 
florets ;  colour  rich  bronze-buff  and  orange,  shaded  rosv 
bronze  on  the  outer  florets. 

Ma  Perfection.— a  large  pure  white  incurved  va- 
r.etyot  !■  rench  ongin,  which,  not  having  been  dressed 
when  exhibited  presented  a  ratlier  flat,  unfinished 
centre,  but  m  the  bauds  of  English  growers  will  no 
doubt  make  a  good  flower. 

UiHFtTErR  TissERAND.-A  large  Japanese,  very 
deep  in  build,  medium  florets,  colour  deep  golden 
ocbre-yellow,  curiously  flushed  rosy  carmine  in  the 
centre. 

H.  Van DEELiNMN.— This,  like  the  two  preceding, 
was  raised  by  M.  Calvat.  It  is  an  immense  Japanese 
incurved  flower  with  grooved  curly  floiets  ;  colour 
ochre-jellow  shaded  canary. 

Partbuige.— An  Ameiiean  Anemone  of  very  neat 
appearance,  but  not  over-large  ;  quilled  guard  florets 
and  a  good  disc,  rosy  fawn  tipped  gold 
.  VAUCANSON.-One  of  the  hirsute  section  ;  Japanese 
iccurved  in  form  with  long,  narrow,  pointed  florets  • 
colour  silvery  pink  with  rosy  amaranth  inside. 

Miss  Gertie  Watbrer.-A  pretty  little  pompon,  a 
sport  Irom  Snowdrop.  Colour  jale  blush,  with  a  deep 
yellow  centre.  ^ 

Charles  Cox.-This  is  a  deeply-built  globular  Ja- 
panese, with  florets  curling  and  intermingling  ;  colour 
canary-yellow,  with  a  reverseof  silvery  yellow 

Miss  Llise  Teichmann.-A  Japanese  incurved: 
florets  of  medium  width,  the  co'our  a  wax-Uke  white: 
Une  ct  the  many  valuable  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  C.  E. 

John  B'ulford.-Au  incurved  of  the  old  show  type 
Very  broad  florets  and  a  solid-looking  bloom  The 
bron"e  '^  "imsou,   passing  off  to  deep  golden 

Enfants  DEs  Gaulks.  -  Another  of  the  curious 
hairy  varieties  and  very  large  in  size  ;  bright  golden 
3  ellow-tmted  bronze.  e^ium 

Owen's  Crimson.-  Incurved.  The  florets  are  broad 
and  neat  ly  arranged.  The  colour  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
deep  crimson.  j     ^'  . 

Mme  EoZAiN.-This  isa  French  variety,  and  belongs 
to  the  Japanese  incurved  class.  It  is  large,  and  hL 
long  narrow  grooved  florets,  the  outer  ones  being 
tubular.     The  colour  is  very  pale  blush  or  silverypink 

L.aMeije.-A  Japanese  deeply  built,globular  flower. 
1  he  florets  are  narrow,  curly  and  mtermingling,  and  the 
colour  a  pure  shade  of  white. 

Mrs.  K.  C  KiNGsTON.-One  of  the  incurved  type- 
very  deep,  the  tips  of  the  florets  slightly  notched  ^ 
colour    rosy  blush,   passing    to  white    towards    the 

DoLLv.— A  small  pompon,  with  short  reflexed 
florets  ;  colour  yellow. 

Pride  of  SwANi.EY.-One  of  the  large  white  globu- 
lar Japanese  kinds  that  appear  to  be  much  in  favour 
just  now.  A  close,  compact  flower,  with  florets  of 
medium  width. 

C.  Lawton-.— A  Jnpanese  with  long  fluted  florets • 
colour  deep  purple-amaranth,  tipped  white. 

M.   Lemaille.— In  the  Japanese  incurved  section 

his  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  solid-looking,  al- 

I  hough  not  so  large  as  some;    the  florets  are  broad 

and  massive,   deep  crimson  inside,  with  a  turnover 

ot  bronzy  chestnut. 

Desdemona.-A  real  .lapanese,  with  long  narrow 
pale  sofrlose.^""  '""'"'■  '"'''^  ^""^  drooping;  colour 

tnhn'i;';"fl.^?'^'"T^i.""''°'"'   JaPfine^e,  with    narrow 
tubular  florets,  which  are   curly  and   interminghng 
large  m  size,  and  the  colour  pure  white 
r.r.^li-l'^^-~,t  J''P'»"'^^e  that  seems  to  have  im- 
femonydloT      "  ''''''"'  medimn  florets  of  a  pale 

.v^'»H  Tr'T  Addison. -A  variety  with  broad 
giooied  ll.irets;  cokur  rcsy  amaranth,  with  a  sil- 
very pnik  reverse. 

*l,^v  n^^'-'"'''''-"'^''  ^<"^"  "-^  f^e  December  show  of 
tna  .^:C.b.  a  nio.t  noble  example  of  the  Japanese 
incurved  section.    A  solid,  niassive  flower,  with  great 


breadth  of  floret.  The  colour  white,  faintly  suffused 
pale  flesh  colour. 

GoLDKN  Gate. — An  immense  Japanese,  having 
long  flat  florets  ;  the  colour  rich  golden  yellow. 

UellI'M.— A  large  solid-looking  variety  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type.  The  petals  are  deejily  grooved 
and  ribbed.  Colour  white,  tinted  and  lipped  yellow, 
outer  florets  .-suffused  pale  rose.  C.  11,  P. 


Chrysanthemum    Golden    Wedding.  ~  In 

the  flowers  of  this  variety  we  have  perhaps  the 
richest  colour  to  be  found  among  Chry.santhe- 
mums.  But,  perfect  and  charming  as  its  colour 
undoubtedly  is,'  it  has  one  great  failing,  a  failing 
now  almost  proverbial,  namely,  that  of  dying  of!'. 
Scarcely  any  grower  has  been  successful  with  this 
variety  all  round,  few  or  many  of  the  plants  "going 
of}'"  at  the  ground  line.  Itis  just  the  same  in  thil 
respect  in  my  immediate  district,  that  is  so  far  as 
the  year-old  plants  are  concerned.  With  younger 
ones  it  is  not  so.  In  one  case  at  least  where  the 
points  were  rooted  every  plant  has  lived  and  pro- 
duced a  good  flower,  each  at  about  2  feet  high. 
From  these  younger  plants  it  is  possible  healthy 
stock  may  be  raised.  The  only  difierence  of 
treatment  is  that  the  young  plants  were  grown 
continuously  under  glass  in  5  inch  pots,  while  the 
older  ones  were  stood  in  the  open,  as  usual,  in 
May  and  grown  in  S-inch  pots.  — H. 

Preparing   for   next  season Directly  the 

last  blooms  are  cut  from  the  plants,  no  matter 
for  what  purpose  they  have  been  grown,  the  time 
has  arrived  for  preparing  for  next  season's  dis- 
play. A  stock  of  suitable  cuttings  is  the  first 
consideration  the  cultivator  should  have  in  view. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  cutting 
obtained  for  the  ultimate  display,  that  some  little 
pains  is  taken  in  obtaining  the  best  results. 
Directly  the  blooms  have  faded  or  been  cut,  the 
plants  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  soil  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
sucker-like  growths  springing  from  the  base.  If 
the  variety  be  new  or  scarce  and  shy  in  throwing 
up  cuttings,  do  not  cut  lower  than  within  1  foot 
from  the  base,  as  growths  may  push  from  the 
stem.  The  latter  are  not  so  good  for  cuttings  as 
those  growing  a  few  inches  away  from  the  stem, 
on  account  of  their  inclination  to  show  premature 
flower-buds  instead  of  making  free  growth,  but 
as  any  kind  of  cutting  has  to  be  borne  with  at 
times,  it  is  well  to  endeavour  to  obtain  as  many  as 
possible.  The  old  stools,  as  they  are  often  called, 
should  be  placed  in  a  light  and  airy  place.  A  cold 
frame  efficiently  protected  from  frost  answers 
very  well,  and  so  do  a  cool  greenhouse,  vinery,  or 
Peach  house  at  rest.  If  there  are  more  cuttings 
growing  from  the  base  than  are  required,  and 
these  are  likely  to  be  drawn  up  weakly  and  spoilt, 
the  most  slender  and  less  likely  to  make  goocl 
plants  should  be  taken  out  to  give  additional 
space  to  those  remaining.  Any  signs  of  mildew- 
green  or  black  fly  shoukl  be  at  once  checked  in 
Its  progre.ss.  Flowers  of  sulphur  for  the  former 
and  tobacco  powder  for  the  aphides  are  the  most 
effective  remedies.  In  the  meanwhile,  preparation 
should  be  begun  for  putting  in  the  cuttings,  as  a 
long  season  of  growth  is  desirable  to  give  the  best 
results.  Soil  should  be  got  in  readiness  and  dried 
gradually.  Loam,  leaf-mould  and  sharp  silver 
sand  in  eejual  parts  is  a  suitable  compost.  Clean 
pots 'Ji  Indies  in  diameter  are  the  most  suitable, 
putting  one  cutting  into  each.  From  these  tlie 
plants  are  easily  shifted  to  larger  when  well 
rooted  w  itlioi.t  giving  them  a  check.— E.  M. 

White  Japanese  Chrysanthemutr s.  —In 
eluded  among  the  above  which  at  jiage  4,'?9  "  Chry- 
santh"  regards  as  "quite  extinguished"  are 
Elaine  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  It  maybe 
however,  that  "  Chrysanth  "  intended  this  obser- 
vation to  apply  to  exhibitors  only.  But  for  cut 
flowers  for  market  Elaine  at  least  is  not  likely  to 
te  discarded  for  years  to  come,  Atthepresenttime 
in  its  season  no  variety  among  whites  goes  into  our 
leading  markets  in  such  quantity.  Indeed,  so  long 
as  it  can  be  had,  other  white  kinds  fare  badly.  In 
I  h  s  district  alone  many  thousand  plants  are 
annually  grown.     This  season  it    has  been  even 


more  largely  grown,  because  so  many  have  dis- 
carded Lady  fcelborne  and  replaced  it  w  ith  Elaine. 
Among  cut-flower  growers  it  is  the  standard  white, 
valued  alike  for  its  carliness  and  its  exceeding 
purity.  Generally  speaking,  the  majority  are 
grown  on  terminals.  These  need  cutting  early,  as 
they  quickly  show  the  centre,  and  then  they  are 
useless.  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  in  many  instances 
forms  a  succession  to  Elaine  and  is  a  better 
keeper.  Both  these  kinds  are  remarkable  for  their 
freedom  of  flowering,  a  piimary  point,  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable  that  both  coming  from  the 
same  heail  of  seed  should  have  remained  in  high 
esteem  so  long. — E.  J.,  JIamploii. 

Chrysanthemum  Mile,  Therese  Rey.— In 
spite  of  the  admirable  (jualities  of  this  variety 
when  seen  on  the  exhibition  board,  it  will  never 
become  a  flower  for  market,  as  the  bloom  is  too 
weak  in  the  footstalk.  For  exhibition  every  flower 
must  be  supported  to  its  full  height,  and  market 
growers  can  ill  afford  either  the  time  or  the  neces- 
sary stakes.  Moreover,  such  flowers  are  not  use- 
ful for  decoration  unless  for  shallow  dishes  on  the 
table.  Such  a  flower  as  Mile.  The'rese  Rey,  with  the 
habit  and  freedom  of  W.  H,  Lincoln,  would  be  in 
demand, — H,  H,  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Brooke.— This  is  a 

noble  variety,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. It  holds  its  massive  golden  bronzy  flowers 
perfectly  erect  and  needs  no  support  whatever  for 
its  weighty  blossoms  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  cut  with 
2  feet  of  stem  for  decoration  if  needed,  and  would 
then  be  self-supporting.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  is  of  special  importance  where  the  plants  are 
grown  for  groups  or  for  home  decoration.  Its 
weak  point  is  its  height — nearly  7  feet  this  season. 
A  race  of  Chrysanthemums  of  about  half  this 
height  would,  all  other  points  being  good,  prove 
a  boon  to  the  gardener  and  florist  alike. — W.  M. 


NEW  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

So  many  of  the  novelties  every  year  belong  o 
the  Japanese  section,  and  the  colours  are  often 
so  bright  and  attractive,  that  the  older  class  seem 
to  be  almost  eclipsed.  During  the  past  show 
season,  however,  a  few  good  additions  to  the 
incurveil  varieties  have  been  iiuule,  and  they 
seem  to  exhibit  signs  of  au  improvement  in 
colour  which  has  been  long  wanting. 

We  have  been  largely  inelcbted  to  the  o'der 
sorts  for  our  novelties  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  their  sporting.  But  if  good  seedlings 
could  be  obtained  with  clearer  and  brighter 
shades  of  crimson  and  purple,  there  would  no 
doubt  be  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  incurveel 
C^hrysantheniums,  es2iecially  if  excellence  of  foi  m 
could  be  combined. 

During  the  past  season  some  really  valuable 
flowers  of  this  type  have  been  seen,  antl  the 
majority  of  them  have  originated  from  seed. 
Whether  the  new-comers  will  displace  any  of  the 
older  sorts  is  ditheult  to  say,  because  growers  of 
these  flowers  are  very  conservative,and  do  not  so 
readily  cast  aside  standard  sorts  for  new  kinds 
as  those  who  cultivate  the  Japanese  do.  One 
of  the  best  is  undoubtedly 

J,  Ac-ATE,  a  large  pure  white  flower  of  gocd 
build,  with  a  gooel  floret  nicely  rounded  at  the  tip, 
and  one  that  will  next  season  figure  well  on  the 
exhibition  table. 

John  Folfokd  is  another  noteworthy  novelty  of 
the  present  year.  It  was  raised  by  Mr,  Owen  ;  tho 
colour  is  crimson,  passing  oft"  to  deep  golden 
bronze,  and  the  florets  are  very  broad  and  regularly 
arranged, 

Mme.  J.  Maureau  I  also  saw  in  Mr.  Owen's 
collection.  It  is  a  deeply-built  flower  with  broad 
florets  and  the  colour  is  pale  silvery  lilac. 

C,  B,  WiiiTN.VLL  came  from  America  a  year  or 
two  ago.     The  colour  is  a  rich  maroon-crimson, 

WiiJ.iAM  TuNNiNt:TON,  another  of  Mr,  Owen's, 
is  a  deep  solid  bloom  of  good  size  and  substance, 
colour  dark  chestnut-crimson,  with  a  r^veree  of 
golden-bufl',  shaded  crimson. 
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Globe  d'Or  is  one  of  Messrs.  Cannell's  novelties ; 
the  colour  is  dark  orange-buff,  the  colour  passing 
to  rosy-bronze  on  the  outer  florets. 

CH.iRLES  Cl'RTis  promises  to  be  very  large,  and 
ajipears  to  be  of  Japanese  parentage,  for  it  is 
composed  cf  a  large  number  of  narrow,  sharply- 
pointed  florets  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  shade. 

Owen's  Crimson',  recently  certificated  both  by 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Societies,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a 
deep  rich  crimson.  The  florecs  are  of  great 
width  and  the  richness  of  its  colour  will  cause  it  to 
be  much  sought  after.  The  last  one  of  which  any- 
thing need  be  said  is  a  variety  of  French  origin, 

M.  P.  M.\KTu;sAC,  nicely  incurved,  but  only  of 
medium  size  ;  colour  very  pure  yellow. 

C.  H.  P. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  DECEMBER. 

At  the  last  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  there  were  some 
excellent  examples  of  new  varieties  staged  by  the 
various  exhibitors.     I  particularly  noted — 

Anna  Chozy. — A  Japanese  incurved,  with  narrow 
florets,  curly  at  the  tips  ;  colour  pale  rose. 

Graphic. — Japanese  incurved  ;  florets  of  medium 
width,  pale  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

M.  Lemaille. — A  very  solid-looking  Japanese  in- 
cut ved,  with  broad,  heavy  florets  of  deep  ciimson,  re- 
verse crimson-bronze. 

Desdemona. — A  large  spreading  Japanese,  with  long 
narrow  florets,  which  are  twisted  and  curly  ;  colour 
soft  rosy  pink. 

Dr.  J.  Grange. — A  substantial  Japanese  incurved, 
with  grooved  florets  ;  colour  golden-sellow. 

Miss  Maggie  Blexkiron.— A  Japanese  incurved, 
already  described  on  several  occasions  in  these  pages  ; 
colour  yellrw. 

LiLLIE  Love.— Japanese  ;  narrow,  curly  tubular 
florets,  large  blooms  ;  colour  white. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Beer. — A  very  large  Japanese,  with  nar- 
row, flat  florets,  a  deep  blocm,  pale  rosy  amaranth, 
passing  to  white. 

Nivecm. — Japanese;  white,  quite  as  good  as  in 
November. 

Louise. — Japanese  incurved  ;  pale  flesh-coloured 
white.  This  is  a  grand  and  valuable  novelty,  for  it 
can  be  had  either  in  October,  November  or  December, 
and  always  in  first-class  condition. 

Le  Rhcne. — A  pale  lemon-yellow  Japanese. 

Mi's  Kthel  AnriisON. — A  Japanefe  incurved  ;  rosy 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery,  deeply  grooved  florets. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamill. — A  large  Japanese  incurved  ; 
fioiets  of  medium  width  and  grooved;  colour  a  wax- 
lil  e  lemon-yellow.  This  must  lie  grown  in  exhibitiou 
form  to  be  proi>erIy  appreciated. 

G(  OD  Gracious.— One  of  the  most  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Japanese  we  have.  The  florets  arc  tubular, 
curly  and  intermingling,  and  of  great  length.  The 
colour  is  soft  pale  pink. 

liosE  Wynne.  —  A  very  massive,  solid-looking  Japan- 
fse  incurved,  with  great  breadth  cf  floret,  deeply 
grooved  and  ribbed  on  the  outer  surface ;  colour 
white,  suffused  pale  flesh  tint. 

Golden  Gate. — A  very  large  Japanese,  and,  like 
nott  of  the  new  American  varieties,  somewhat  later 
Ihan  the  French.  The  florets  are  flat,  the  (.dour 
(.'eep  golden  yellow.     An  cfleetive  and  ttriking  flower. 

Princess  May.— A  large  white  Japanefe.  intro- 
duced la*t  seat  on.  C.  H.  P. 


A  NOTE  ON  PROPAGATING. 
If  we  were  sure  of  mild  weather,  a  frame  outside  is 
the  best  possible  place  in  which  to  root  the  cut- 
tings. When  started  at  first  in  this  cool  manner 
it  is  surprising  how  fast  the  plants  grow,  and  how 
sturdily,  at  the  first  approach  of  spring.  But  the 
present  waj-s  of  high  culture  necessitate  a  long 
season  of  growth,  and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  guard 
against  any  check  whatever  from  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  until  the  flowering  period.  Of 
course,  a  lengthened  spell  of  hard,  frosty  weather 
would  check  the  little  green  stems,  because  during 
that  time  one  would  be  forced  to  cover  the  frame 
up  securely,  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  allow  but 
very  little  light  to  get  to  the  cuttings  whilst  the 
frost  continued.  That  being  so,  the  better,  be- 
cause the  surer,  method  is  to  fix  a  frame  or  boxes 
inside  a  structure  where  frost  is  kept  out  by  the 
aid  of    fire-heat.      A    warm,   dry   house    is    not 


advised  ;  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  where  the  occu- 
pants are  at  rest  or  just  starting  into  growth, 
where  the  temperature  is  not  above  .55  ,  is  a 
capital  spot.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not 
desire  a  check  of  any  kind,  each  cutting  may  have 
a  little  pot  to  itself,  and  then  when  rooted  they 
can  receive  a  shift  without  breaking  the  ball  of 
earth.  Use  any  compost  of  a  sandy  nature. 
Obtain  cuttings  away  from  the  stem  if  possible, 
but  always  free  from  little  flower  -  buds  at 
the  tips.  Take  them  about  3  inches  long, 
trim  the  bottoms  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  around  them  when  potting. 
Give  one  thorough  watering  and  then  place  the 
pots  in  the  frame.  Cover  this  with  sheets  of  glass 
and  keep  the  lights  closed.  It  is  needful  just  to 
turn  the  sijuares  of  glass  over  each  day  ;  the  under- 
sides will  then  become  dry,  and  in  turn  be  placed 
the  other  way  again.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of 
water  over  the  leaves  may  be  required,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  if  the  leaves  do  not  flag,  as  too 
much  moisture  causes  damping.  This  coddling 
and  constant  watering  seem  to  be  the  only  items 
to  avoid.  In  from  three  weeks  to  six  weeks  the 
cuttings  should  throw  out  their  leaves  boldly, 
and  by  the  formation  of  new  ones  there  is  ample 
proof  that  roots  have  formed.  The  forward  ones 
can  then  be  removed  to  other  or  intermediate 
frames  where  air  may  be  provided  regularly  atid 
in  greater  quantity  each  day  until  the  plants  will 
bear  the  conditions  of  the  1-rger  areaof  the  green- 
house without  flagging.  Stand  the  tiny  plants 
near  the  glass.  In  this  position  and  with  more 
air,  water  will  be  required  in  abundance  and  regu- 
larly, and  if  leaves  and  all  get  moistened,  there  is 
little  danger  from  the  attacks  of  aphis. 

^^     H.  S.  L. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

CUCUMBER  FAILURES. 
Of  late  years  the  subject  of  Cucumber  failures 
has  frequently  cropped  up,  and  quite  a  variety 
of  reasons  has  been  given  for  these   without, 
however,   satisfying   some  of  us  tliat  the  true 
cause  had  been  named.     It  transpired  that  in 
some   instances   Cucumbers   were   grown    very 
successfully  one  season,   but  during  the   next 
they  did  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  in  the  same 
house    under  exactly   the  same   treatment  ac- 
corded the  first  year,  wliile  in  the  third  season 
the   failure  was   complete.     This   was    the  ex- 
perience  of   market  growers,  no    private   gar- 
dener   apparently    having    similar    results    to 
record.     That  there  are   numerous  failures  in 
private  gardens  canuot  be  denied,  only  they  are 
not  so  conspicuous,  nor  are  they  attended  with 
such  disastrous  results  as  in  the  case  of  market 
growers.     The    failure    of    the    whole    of   the 
plants  in  a  long  house,  or  perhaps  a  range  of 
houses,  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  those  who 
have  adopted  market  gardening  as  a  livelihood, 
and  falls  particularly  hard  on  those  who  have 
not   long  started.     Those  who  read  the  corre- 
spondence that  took   place  on   this  important 
subject  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  what  most 
mystified  several  market  growers  was  the  fact, 
already  alluded  to,  of  the  Cucumbers  gradually 
getting  less  profitable  each  season,  and  an  ex- 
pert on  manures  and  their  application,  and  who 
has  made  a  study  of  soils,  their   composition 
and   exhaustion,   gave   it   as   his   opinion   that 
these  gradual  failures  were  entirely  due  to  the 
loss  or  exhaustion  of  certain  elements  that  at 
the  outset  were  present  in  the  soil,  and  more 
especially  the  subsoil  in  the  houses.     This  was 
a  rather  ingenious  theory,  and   there  may  be 
something  iii  it,  but  if  the  expert  had  known 
much  about  Cucumber  growing  for  the  markets 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  the  subsoil.     If 
he  had  propounded  the  theory  that  the  partial 
or  gradual  failures  were  due  to  an  absence  of 
ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  soil 


in  the  house  not  having  any  more  left  to  g.ve 
off  in  appreciable  quantities,  then  I  should 
have  had  more  respect  for  his  opinions  on 
Cucumber  growing  ;  but  the  man  who  depends 
upon  subsoil  for  supporting  his  Cucumber 
plants  when  in  full  bearing  stands  but  a  poor 
chance  of  succeeding  with  them.  No  Cu- 
cumber roots  ought  ever  to  reach  a  sub- 
soil, nor  even  the  ordinary  surface  soil  if 
the  latter  happen  to  be  of  a  clayey  nature. 
My  views  on  this  question  are  not  imagi- 
nary, but  were  dearly  bought.  When  I 
allowed  the  Cucumber  plants  to  strike  root 
down  into  a  moderately  clayey  top  soil  even, 
they  failed  to  make  sufficient  root  fibres  to  sus- 
tain the  plants  during  a  trying  hot  day,  and  it 
was  a  grievous  sight  to  see  long  rows  of  plants 
well  set  with  fruit  flag  badly  in  full  sunshine, 
never  to  freshen  up  again.  Tliose  few  in  the 
same  houses  that  were  prevented  from  striking 
their  roots  downwards,  these  being  on  .slate 
tanks  and  in  pots  and  tubs,  succeeded  well  ;  all 
the  rest  collapsed  long  before  they  had  paid  for 
the  trouble  of  planting.  Not  to  be  beaten,  I 
started  afresh  in  the  same  houses,  only  this  time 
the  plants  were  raised  on  hotbeds  well  clear  of 
the  soil  in  the  house,  and  these  cropped  heavily 
and  well  as  long  as  it  paid  to  keep  up  the  fire- 
heat.  This  season  the  same  houses  have  once 
more  been  utilised  for  Cucumber  culture,  a 
second  batch  of  plants  taking  the  place  of  the 
first  when  these  were  worn  out.  No  signs  of 
failure  from  any  want  of  certain  elements  in  the 
soil  or  atmosphere,  but  all  succeeded  well.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  houses  are  span- 
roofed  and  130  feet  long,  therefore  quite  exten- 
sive enough  to  be  given  as  fair  examples. 

Before  commencing  growing  Cucumbers  ior 
the  market  I  was  under  the  impression  I  knew 
all   about   it.     After   a    few    weeks  were  past 
the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  private 
gardeners  have  much  to  learn  and  unlearn  in 
the  matter.     After  being  used  to  small,  well- 
heated  houses,  bottom-heat  in  particular  playing 
a  conspicuous  part  in  Cucumber  growing,  the 
change   to   long  market  growers'  houses,  with 
none  too  much  top-heat  and  few  or  no  bottom- 
heat  pipes,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  departure 
also   in   the    method   of    culture    adopted.     It 
scarcely  pays  to  grow  very  early  Cucumbers,  and 
if  the  first  batch  of  plants  is  raised  in  February, 
that  is  quite  early  enough.     These  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  without  the  ad  of  bottom-heat 
or  hotbeds  of  any  kind,  but  not  if   the  roots 
cannot  be  kept  up  where  they  can  have  the  full 
benefit  of  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  in 
the   bouse.     Private   gardeners  err   greatly  in 
usin<'   great  heaps  of  soil  for  their  Cucumber 
ijlants.     They  would  be  astonished  to  see  how 
lan'e  a  plant  and  what  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  can 
be  supported  in  much  less  than  one   bushel  of 
soil      There  should  be  no  beds,  nor  even  con- 
tinuous ridges  of  soil,  and  certainly  no  masses  of 
fast-decaying  hotbed  material  for  the  plants  to 
root  in,  or  otherwise  their  lives  wUl  be  .short 
and  by  no   means  merry.     A  peck   of   brown 
fibrous  loam  or,  failing  this,  heavier  fibrous  loam, 
witli  a  liberal  addition  of  burnt  soil  and  ashes, 
is  ample  for  each  plant,  and  this  quickly  becomes 
of  about  the  same  temperature   as  the  house. 
Cucumber  roots  taking  full  possession  rapidly. 
Directly  it  is  thoroughly  occupied  by  roots  give 
a  light  surfacing  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and 
follow  this  up  once  a  week  till  the  plants  are 
about   exhausted.     These    repeated   light   snr- 
facin^s  are  very  diftereut,  and  affect  the  roots 
verv  differently  to  the  occasional  heavy-banded 
dressings  private  growers,  as  a  rule,  give  their 
plants      The  former  never  wholly  smother  the 
surface  roots,   nor  do  they  exclude  the  warm 
moist  air  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happi- 
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ness,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  Cucuiiil)er  roots. 
They  take  possession  of  tliese  light  surfaciiigs  in 
a  few  hours,  and  those  small  heaps  of  soil  thus 
created  are  simply  a  mass  of  root  fibres  at  the 
finish.  They  retjuire,  and  must  have,  abund- 
ance of  water  and  also  clear  liquid  manure, 
but  this  never  sours  the  soil  nor  clogs  the  sur- 
face. As  a  consequence  there  is  no  flagging, 
even  during  the  hottest  part  of  hot  days,  shade 
of  any  kind  being  eschewed  in  some  case.s.  A 
few  hours',  or  even  a  single  hour's  neglect  will, 
I  admit,  leave  its  mark  on  plants  grown  under 
such  conditions  ;  but  the  market  grower  is 
under  the  necessity  of  growing  his  Cucumbers 
under  almost  "  express  "  culture,  and  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  take  good  care  to  keep  the  plants 
and  houses  well  supplied  with  moisture. 

Contrast  the  foregoing  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  plants  with  what  so  often  takes  place  in 
private  gardens.  Those  in  charge  of  the  latter 
are  not  content  with  giving  their  plants  too 
much  soil  from  first  to  last,  but  must  needs  top- 
dress  and  mulch  heavily,  and  also  in  many  in- 
stances use  thick  soot-water  and  liquid  manure 
of  a  nature  to  quite  clog  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
No  wonder  the  soil  early  becomes  sour  and  dis- 
tasteful to  the  roots  or  that  the  plants  fail  to 
do  really  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  or  no 
roots  can  be  found,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
plants  flagging  badly  in  this  case,  the  plants 
behaving  similarly  when  nothing  is  done  to 
keep  the  roots  from  striking  down  into  the 
ordinary  close  cold  soil  to  be  found  in  many 
market  growers'  houses.  It  is  the  light  top- 
dressings  that  only  should  be  given  these,  keep- 
ing the  roots  remarkably  active  where  they  can 
be  seen  and  where  they  derive  such  marked 
assistance  from  the  heat  and  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  house.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  these  conclusions  try  what  can  be  done 
early  next  season  with  plants  in  10-inch  or 
slightly  larger  pots.  Fill  these  with  coarsely 
broken  up  fibrous  loam  and  continue  top- 
dressing  at  short  intervals  with  more  of  the 
same  material  till  it  is  piled  up  C  inches  or  more 
above  the  rims.  If  there  is  plenty  of  heat  kept 
up  at  night  as  well  as  day  and  a  moister  atmo- 
sphere maintained,  water  and  clear  liquid  ma- 
nure also  being  applied  frequently,  ortwo  orthree 
times  on  a  bright  hot  day,  they  will,  other 
cultural  requirements  not  being  neglected, 
be  rewarded  with  such  a  crop  of  Cucumbers  as 
they  probably  have  never  seen  a  single  plant 
produce  under  the  old  system  that  I  have  con- 
demned. Once  they  have  fully  realised  the  fact 
that  plants  rooting  in  quite  small  quantities  of 
soil  give  the  best  results,  they  will  surely  never 
again  err  in  the  direction  of  using  too  much,  and 
there  will  also  be  fewer  complaints  of  the  fruit 
being  indigestible  and  bitter.  Those  quickly- 
grown  Cucumbers  sent  to  the  markets  in  such 
enormous  quantities  are  of  superior  quality  to 
the  bulk  grown  in  private  gardens,  and  some 
of  them  keep  surprisingly  well. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  what  about  eel- 
worms  and  their  work  (  I  maintain  that  private 
gardeners  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
many  bad  attacks  of  eel-worms.  If  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  use  far  less  soil,  and  that  of  the 
description  I  have  advised,  or  if  solid  manure 
must  be  used,  favouring  none  but  nearly  fresh 
horse-droppings,  they  would  not  so  often  have 
flagging  plants  with  their  roots  all  galled  to 
draw  up  from  their  beds.  A  free  use  of  water 
and  clear  liquid  manure,  and  which  only  is  pos- 
sible or  .safe  when  small  quantities  of  soil  are 
used,  are  the  best  preventives  of  eel-worm. 

ExpERTO  Crede. 


Flavour   in   Brussels   Sprouts.— Having  a 
cold  clay  soil  to  deal  with,  my  experience  with 


the  varieties  named  by  "  E.  J."  (p.  4S0)  is  similar 
to  his.  The  best  varieties  with  mo  are  Northaw 
Prize,  The  Bullet,  and  the  old  Imported.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  heavily  manuring  for 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  strong  flavour,  yet  I  think  the  opposite 
extreme  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  same  result.  The 
growth  in  this  case  is  too  .slow  ;  consequently  the 
sprouts  are  too  hard  and  yellow-hearted."  Al- 
though there  i.s  a  deal  in  getting  good  varieties, 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  not  in  all 
cases  is  it  due  to  the  variety,  but  to  the  culture. 
A  free  circulation  of  air  is  also  much  in  their 
favour.  Very  often  the  plants  are  set  out  much 
too  thickly;  consequently  they  are  drawn  up,  and 
at  the  approach  of  autumn  lose  their  lower  leaves, 
which  they  would  not  do  until  much  later  on 
were  they  planted  so  that  direct  light  could  have 
free  access. — A.  Y.  A. 

My  experience  of  Brussels  Sprouts  as  re- 
gards flavour  coincides  with  that  of  "  E.  J.'' 
(page  480),  and  I  have  some  time  since  discarded 
the  larger  and  showier  varieties  on  that  account, 
and  rely  on  Paragon  and  others  of  that  ilk  for  the 
supply,  with  far  greater  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  soil  is  hungry,  light,  and  very  stony  ; 
so  much  so,  that  very  small  kinds— Bullet  and  the 
like — leally  did  not  attain  to  a  profitable  or  even  a 
creditable  size,  so  that  these  also  have  gone  the 
way  of  those  of  the  other  extreme.— TAe  Gardens, 
Tan-ij-hwlrh,  N.  Wales. 

I   have   for  years  studied  the  question   of 

flavour  in  this  vegetable,  and  have  fought  shy  of 
the  huge  coarse  kinds  grown  at  the  present  day. 

1  fully  agree  with  "  E.  J."  when  he  names  such 
varieties  as  the  Wroxton  and  Scrymgeour'sOiant. 
My  soil  is  similar  to  "E.J.'s,"  and  I  have  for 
years  given  up  growing  the  kinds  named.  I  have 
in  preference  grown  Paris  Market,  a  dwarf,  small 
bullet-like  sprout  of  very  fine  flavour.  I  regret  to 
say  this  season  this  variety  is  far  from  true,  as  I 
could  get  some  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  in  one 
large  quarter.  The  Brussels  Sprout  degenerates 
very  quickly  and  needs  special  care  in  seed-saving. 
At  p.  479  "G.  \V."  notes  the  good  qualities  of 
Paragon,  a  small  type  of  sprout  of  superior  flavour 
and  well  adapted  for  exposed  places. — S.  H. 

Koad  scrapings  far  heavy  soil.— The  above 
are  invaluable  for  heavy  soils,  and  often  can  be 
had  in  large  quantities  at  a  small  cost.  I  recently 
saw  a  garden  where  all  the  top  soil  had  been  en- 
tirely ruined  by  a  large  mass  of  clay  having  been 
carted  on.  To  remove  this  was  outof  the  question, 
but  the  best  results  have  been  secured  by  giving  a 
liberal  dressing  of  town  sweepings,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  boat-loads  at  merely  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Many  can  utilise  road  scrapings  and  get  eimilar 
results.  These  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  are  far 
superior  to  masses  of  animal  manures  for  clayey 
land.  It  may  be  impossible  to  get  large  quanti- 
ties at  one  time,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  a 
portion  of  the  garden  yearly,  doing  what  is  done 
thoroughly.  In  time  such  soil  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  most  crops.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
store  road  scrapings  during  the  summer  or  at  a 
time  they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  land,  using 
them  at  this  season.  —  \V.  S. 

Potatoes  in  pots.— The  system  of  getting  a 
few  early  dishes  of  Potatoes  by  growing  in  pots  is 
not  practised  so  much  as  it  deserves.  In  many 
gardens  fruit  houses  are  started  early  this  month, 
and  in  such  there  is  space  for  a  few  pots  of  Po- 
tatoes, as  the  slow  forcing  given  will  just  suit  the 
Potatoes  provided  too  much  moisture  is  not  given 
in  the  early  stages  to  rot  the  tubers.  To  get  the 
best  results  it  is  well  to  start  the  seed  tubers  in 
advance.  For  pot  culture  I  advise  using  what 
may  be  termed  above  medium-sized  sets.  These, 
placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  light,  damp  soil,  are 
stood  in  a  warm  pit  or  house  near  the  hght.  In  a 
short  time  they  will  have  made  sprouts.  I  rub  off 
all  the  side  or  weakly  shoots,  and  only  keep  two 
or  so  of  the  strongest,  allowing  these  to  get  about 

2  inches  long  before  potting,  always  keeping  near 
the  light  and  moist  till  placed  in  the  pots.  I 
have  tried  many  varieties  for  forcing,  but  none  is 
equal  to  Sharpe's  Victor.     Another  good  variety  I 


is  the  Alma  or  Early  May.  Ten  inch  or  12inch 
pots  are  very  handy.  It  is  next  to  useless  to 
plant  strong-growing  kinds;  they  rarely  pay  for 
space  occupied.  I  usually  plant  two  tubers  in  a 
Ill-inch  i)ot,  but  if  size  is  wanted  one  is  ample. 
Plenty  of  drainage  is  essential.  In  potting,  use 
sound  loam.  I  do  not  like  a  compost  that 
is  very  light  or  full  of  sand.  If  heavy,  mix  a 
little  spent  Mushroom  manure  and  bone  meal 
and  pot  firmly.  The  sets  will  lift  out  of  the  boxes 
when  started  as  advised  with  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  and  soil  attached.  Care  is  necessary  at  the 
start  in  the  way  of  giving  moisture.  If  the 
tubers  can  be  placed  near  the  pipes  or  given  a 
little  warmth  for  a  short  time,  they  well  repay 
by  the  rapid  root  growth  they  make.  If  not  given 
heat,  water  very  sparingly  and  keep  the  soil 
rather  dry  at  first.  Hard  forcing  is  not  desir- 
able. The  plants  as  growth  increases  well  repay 
for  fretjuent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid 
state.  As  the  grow-th  matures  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  later  house,  or  where  more  air  can 
be  admitted. — G.  Wvthes. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Looking  over  a  fine  col- 
lection of  vegetables  the  other  day  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  a  dish 
of  hard,  green,  medium-sized  sprouts,  that  seemed 
to  constitute  the  beau  ideal  of  what  such  sprouts 
should  be.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  place  this  ex- 
cellence to  the  credit  of  sorts,  and  good  deep 
colour  does  not  characterise  all  sorts  ;  but  with- 
out doubt  the  medium  size  and  the  firmness  can 
be  had  in  abundance  from  almost  any  soil  if 
planted  at  such  times  and  in  soils  as  will  ensure 
their  production.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  we  see 
perfectsprouts  in  ordinary  kitchen  gardens.  There 
the  soil  is  too  highly  fed  and  very  deeplj'  worked, 
hence  it  is  loose,  whilst  excessively  coarse  stem 
and  leaf  growth  is  generated.  It  is  not  in  such 
case  till  the  stems  have  been  largely  depleted  of 
their  lower  sprouts  that  the  rest  become  of  useful 
dimensions  and  fit  for  table.  The  very  best 
and  firmest  of  sprouts  are  always  found  on  field 
plants.  With  these  there  is  no  waste  and  a  first- 
rate  sample,  hard,  green  and  of  proper  size,  can 
always  be  found.  We  should  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
much  more  satisfactory  winter  supply  of  Brufsils 
Sprouts  in  gardens  did  the  practice  prevail  of 
planting  rather  later  and  on  firm  soil,  following 
some  early  summer  crop  ;  or  if  planted  on  specially 
prepared  soil  it  should  first  be  made  very  firm. 
When  thus  put  out  later  and  on  soil  of  this  de- 
scription a  good  strain  of  the  exhibition  varietj' 
answers  admirably.  Where  it  is  needful  to  have 
some  plants  out  early  to  furnish  gatherings 
in  the  autumn  a  moderate  area  should  suffice. 
Were  that  so  there  would  be  much  less  waste  than 
now  prevails,  and  gardeners  would  secure  far  more 
satisfactory  results. — A.  D. 


SHORT  XOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Broccoli   at   Chiistmas.- As    "G.  W."  rc- 

niarlvs,  it  is  much  the  safer  plant  to  lift  and  place  t'  e 
plants  in  a  pit  or  fraine  where  they  are  absolutely  safe 
from  trost.  The  heads  of  Broccoli  are  not  frost-proof  ; 
therefore  the  (ime  spent  in  lifting  and  storing  the 
plants  is  well  spent. — E.  M. 

Seakale  Lily  Wiiite. — This  forces  more  readily 
than  the  older  form.  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some 
people  to  be  not  so  hardy  as  the  older  form,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  Even  if  this  was  tlie  case  the  roots 
could  easily  be  lifted  before  the  advent  of  severe  frosts, 
t-tr  a  little  dry  litter  could  be  sprinkled  over  the  crowns. 
I  have  heird  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  Lily 
White,  one  being  much  hardier  than  the  other. — 
.\.  You.xG. 

Tap-rooted  vegetables.— Recently  a  coire- 
spundent  stated  that  he  had  pulled  Parsnips  with  a 
tap  root  over  4  feet  long  from  deeply-worked  soil.  Is 
there  any  benefit  to  the  vegetable  named  in  encourag- 
ing the  roots  to  go  down  this  depth  ?  I  consider  it  is 
against  it  for  cooking.  This  tap  root  is  little  better 
than  core,  and  in  the  case  of  Beet,  how  is  it  to  be 
cooked  when  it  is  essential  that  the  whole  root  should 
be  intact .'  At  one  time  snch  long  roots  were  seen 
only  in  collections  of  vegetab'es  on  the  exhibition 
table.— Kitchen  Gardener. 
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KINGSTON  HOUSE,  OR  THE  HALL, 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

Kingston  House,  Bradford-on-Avon,  or  The 
Hall,  as  it  is  now  termed,  has  a  special  interest 
for  the  arcli;vologist  and  the  artist.  Its  ornate 
facade  commands  the  admiration  of  all  visitors, 
whilst  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house, 
though  not  particularly  extensive,  present  many 
features  of  interest.  There  is,  moreover,  every 
promise  that,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Moul- 
ton  famUy  restored  the  fabric  with  mncli  judg- 
ment, his  descendant  will  devote  himself  to  the 
development  of  its  sylvan  environment.  I 
was  struck  on  a  recent  visit  with  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  gardens  this 
autumn,  whilst  the  possibilities  of  giving  a  more 
park-like   appearance   to   the    grounds   had,    I 


finitely  determined,  it  is  on  record  that  the 
celebrated  John  Aubrey  visited  it  in  1080,  and 
declared  in  his  quaint  language  that  it  was  ' '  the 
best  house  for  the  quality  of  a  gentleman  in 
Wiltshire."  It  is  thought  by  some  antiquari- 
ans that  the  house  was  erected  by  Johu  of 
Padua  at  che  same  time  as  he  was  engaged  at 
Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 
Whoever  designed  the  house  must  have  pos- 
sessed rare  taste  and  judgment,  fur  the  house, 
from  its  substantial  character  and  elegance, 
fully  deserves  tlie  verdict  passed  upon  it  by 
Aubrey.  Though  the  exterior  is  picturesque  to 
a  degree,  it  does  not  suffer  from  over-elaboration 
or  from  that  finnicking  style  of  architecture  of 
which  in  these  days  we  see  too  many  examples. 
No  one  can  look  at  the  engraving  without  being 
struck  with  its  symmetrical  proportions,  and  with- 


j  opportunities     to     the     gardener,     but,     com- 

I  paratively  limited  as  were  the  possibilities 
in    the    first     place,    it    must     be     said     that 

,  they  were  still  further  reduced  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  WDoUen  mill  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  front  terrace  of  the  building.  This 
was  done  by  a  Mr.  Divett,  who  purchased  the 

i  property,  and  the  mill,  scarce  concealed  by  a 
belt  of  trees  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  lawn,  is  still 
a  centre  of  much  activity  as  an  india-rubber 
manufactory.  Some  half  a  century  after  the 
Duchess  of  King.ston's  death  the  house  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  "  The  house,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  period,  "  is  becoming  daily  more 
dilapidated,  and  there  appears  i\o  prospect  that 
it  will  ever  again  deserve  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Aubrey."  In  this,  however,  the 
writer   was   mistaken,  for,  despite  its  obvious 


Kingston  House,  Bradford-on-Avon.    Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mi.ss  Willmoit,  Warlcy  Plaee,  Essex. 


was  assured,  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The  great 
fault  of  Kingston  House  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view  is  that  a  site  was  selected  giving 
little  scope  for  landscape  gardening  or  for  the 
formation  of  a  park  such  as  the  importance  of 
the  mansion  demands. 

The  Moulton  family  have  been  in  possession 
of  Kingston  House  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  the  present  owner,  Mr.  John  Moulton,  has 
only  been  living  at  the  house  since  May.  He 
has  re-christened  it  The  Hall,  a  title  which 
it  at  one  time  possessed,  but  so  deeply  rooted  is 
the  name  by  which  it  is  universally  knowu,  that 
the  change  of  name  will  scarcely  be  recognised 
by  this  generation.  Moreover,  the  man.sion  has 
an  especial  historic  claim  to  the  title,  Kingston  i 
House,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  name  derived  from 
the  Dukes  of  Kingston,  who  formerly  owned  it. 
Though  the  date  of   its  erection   cannot  be  de- 


out  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  its  architect 
was  imbued  with  cultured  taste.  Its  handsome 
muUioned  windows  impart  a  character  to  it  well- 
nigh  unique,  whilst  the  carved  work  is  handsome. 

Like  many  another  country  seat,  Kingston 
House  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes. 
Historically,  it  is  best  known  from  the  fact  that 
the  widow  of  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston  resided 
here.  The  duke  bequeatlied  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  the  eccentric  duchess  for  her  life, 
but  students  of  history  will  know  that  her  in- 
terest was  disputed,  and  that  the  greatest  ex- 
citement was  caused  by  her  arraignment  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1770.  At  her  death 
the  mansion  passed  to  the  Pierrepont  family, 
one  of  whom  became,  in  1800,  Earl  Manvers. 

Comment  has  already  been  made  uj>on  the 
fact  tliat  the  builder  of  Kingston  House  did  not 
"elect   a   site  that   would   have   afforded  great 


drawbacks,  Kingston  House  is  to-day  able  to 
proudly  lift  its  head  among  the  mansions  of 
Wiltshire.  Its  restoration  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Moulton,  J. P.,  who 
took  an  interest  in  renewing  its  pristine  beauty. 
Mr.  Horatio  Moulton,  his  son,  died  here  in 
November  of  last  year,  but  his  brother,  the 
present  occupant,  did  not  take  up  his  residence 
at  Kingston  House  for  six  months,  some  im- 
portant structural  alterations  having  meanwhile 
been  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  house  contains  some  fiue  examples  of 
carved  chimney-pieces,  and  the  antique  wainscot- 
ings  are  also  noticeable.  In  keeping  with  this, 
the  prevailing  furniture  is  carved  Oak,  whilst 
the  quaint  tapestry  in  the  hall  is  full  of  interest. 
But  it  is  of  the  gardens  that  I  especially 
wish  to  speak,  and  I  was  gratified  on  my 
visit  to  find    that  impi'ovements   had    already 
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li>con  inaugvuated,  and  to  hoar  that  others  are 
in  contemplation.  The  lawns  and  f^ardens  may 
be  said  to  rise  in  terraces,  and  the  threat  ])oint 
aimed  at  in  their  formation  was  apparently  to 
give  as  much  seclusion  as  possilile.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  almost  hyjiercritical  to  com- 
plain that  no  comprehensive  view  is  att'orded  of 
the  pictnresque  valley,  up  the  sides  of  which 
climb  tlie  irretjnlar  little  streets  of  Bradford — 
that  valley  from  which  Gainsborough  painted 
some  of  his  finest  landscapes.  The  view  from 
the  grounds  of  Kingston  House  is  nowhere 
remarkable,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
that  of  the  house  itself,  always  a  fascinating 
object.  The  Avon  is  within  sound,  but  not 
sight  ;  the  gentle  roar  of  the  water  as  it  rushes 
over  the  weirs  hard  by  is  heard,  though 
the  river  itself  is  not  in  view.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  house  is  "The  Slope  garden," 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, and  on  the  left  an  old-fashioned  fruit 
garden  with  espalier  Pear,  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  set  in  squares.  These  squares  are  edged 
with  Box,  giving  a  mediaeval  touch  to  the 
scene  one  would  not  readily  destroy.  Mr. 
Moulton  is  having  a  large  nnmber  of  standard 
fruit  trees  plantet!  within  the  squares,  and  the 
beds  of  Asparagus  and  so  forth,  hitherto  secure 
behind  the  protective  branches  of  the  espaliers, 
have  given  place  to  Grass.  The  Box  edgings  are 
to  remain,  and  the  fruit  orchard  will  assuredly  be 
unique.  The  surrounding  walls  are  covered 
witli  choice  trees.  Access  to  the  lawn  is  obtained 
through  an  Ivy-clad  doorway,  and  once  more  we 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  house.  The  upper 
lawn  is  set  a])art  as  a  tennis-ground,  and  there  is 
ample  sjjace  for  a  couple  of  good  courts.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  choice  shrubs,  backed 
up  with  Pines  and  Elms,  effectively  cutting  off 
the  road.  Immediately  below  the  stone  terrace 
—ornamented,  by  the  way,  with  many  vases, 
which  when  tilled  with  plants  have  a  really 
charming  effect — is  a  flower  border,  the  feature 
of  which  at  present  is  its  Rose  trees,  and  as  show- 
ing themildnessof  the  season  it  maybe  meationed 
that  some  choice  little  bouquets  of  Roses  could  be 
picked  in  December.  To  the  right  of  the  terrace 
is  a  small  lawn  containing  in  the  centre  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  Catalpa.  The  lawn,  which 
is  reached  by  the  flight  of  steps  opening  on  to  the 
terrace,  is  fringed  with  a  shrubbery,  and  as  it  is 
"the  height  of  art  to  conceal  art,"  so  it  is  to 
conceal  the  utilitarianism  that  is  not  art  ;  and  in 
this  instance  the  shrubbery  and  trees  serve  to 
conceal  the  factory  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Two  short  rows  of  Yew  trees  find 
a  place  at  the  top  of  the  lawn. 

The  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  are  well  laid 
out.  There  is  a  useful  house  filled  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  Primulas  ;  a  smaller  house  devoted  to 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Crotons  ;  and  yet  another 
devoted  to  Geraniums,  with  a  useful  little  house 
at  the  side  for  Azaleas  and  Arum  Lilies.  The 
last  two  houses  lie  low  down  towards  the  river, 
^nd  were  inundated  with  water  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unprecedentedly  high  floods  in  November. 
The  water  completely  covered  some  1400  Geran- 
iums. A  strip  of  garden  adjoining  the  river  fared 
very  badly.  The  wall  was  thrown  down,  and  a 
quantity  of  fruit  trees  which  Mr.  IMoulton  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  former  place.  Oriel 
Lodge,  Swainswick,  were  torn  out  of  the  ground 
and  washed  clean  away.  The  garden  presented 
a  sorry  sight  ;  the  earth  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance was  scoured  away,  and  plots  of  vegetables 
had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
never  existed.  There  is,  it  m.-iy  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  some  excellent  fishing  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  weirs.  The  gardener's  cottage, 
which  is  octagonal  in  shape  and  is  situated  near 


the  bottom  entrance  to  "The  Slope  garden,"  is 
an  architectural  curiosity  well  worth  inspe-  tion, 
and  before  leaving  Bradford  the  visitor  shfiuld 
on  no  account  miss  seeing  the  Saxon  church, 
accidentally  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Rev.  Canon  Rich-Jones,  and  caid  to  be  the 
most  perfect  specimen  in  Euroije. 

B.  W.  W. 


Rose  Garden. 

DWARF  HYBRID  PERPETUALS  FOR 
FORCING. 
Ai.L  pot  plants  of  the  above  intended  for  forcing 
should  no  longer  remain  outside.  Where  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  the  houses  in  which  they 
are  to  bloom  the  plants  should  at  once  be  removed 
to  pits  or  frames.  The  plants  constituting  the 
earliest  batches  are  of  course  already  houeed,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  breaking  into  growth. 
Successional  batches  are  also  housed,  while  those 
intended  for  the  latest  will  be  under  cover  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  earlj'  part  of  the  recent  heavy  rains 
I  took  the  precaution  to  throw  all  my  plants  then 
outside  on  their  sides.  This  had  the  desired 
etl'ect  and  saved  them  from  many  repeated  soak- 
inn-s,  the  result  being  that  these  particular  plants 
are  comparatively  dr}'  at  the  root.  Where  this 
is  the  ease  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved  when 
housed,  such  plants  being  ready  for  pruning  ten 
days  at  least  in  advance  of  those  that  have  stood 
up,  and  therefore  received  all  the  rain.  When 
housed,  get  the  soil  dried  up  as  quickl}' as  possible, 
but  let  this  be  done  in  a  cold  house.  Quite  re- 
cently an  amateur  grower  of  dwarf  Roses  informed 
me  that  he  had  housed  his  plants,  but  they  were 
so  very  wet  that  he  had  put  them  into  heat  to  dry 
them  up,  and  this  prior  to  pruning  them.  I  at 
once  pointed  out  the  result  that  must  inevitably 
follow  such  a  course  of  treatment.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstance should  heat  bo  thus  applied.  Stand 
the  plants  thinly  in  a  very  airy  house  or  pit,  raise 
them  on  pots  if  no  staging  exists,  and  open  all 
ventilators,  particularly  the  side  ones,  that  a  free 
current  of  air  may  circulate  about  the  pots.  An 
excellent  type  of  pit  or  frame  for  such  a  purpose 
is  one  made  of  wood,  in  the  sides  of  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  one  of  the  boards  at 
back  and  front  to  work  on  hinges  at  9  inches  from 
the  ground.  By  this  means  abundance  of  air  may 
be  given  even  when  the  rain  is  descending  in 
torrents. 

At  any  time  when  sufficiently  dry  at  the  root 
the  plants  may  be  pruned,  and,  indeed,  the 
sooner  the  better,  as  the  newly-made  roots  are 
not  benefited  by  continued  dryness  at  such  a  time. 
With  respect  to  pruning,  some  of  the  growers  in 
my  own  district  merely  shorten  back  year  by 
year  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and  would  never  dream 
of  pruning  back  to  older  wood.  Provided  the 
wood  is  satisfactory,  the  shortening  back  is  suffi- 
cient, but  too  frequently  by  continued  pot  culture 
the  extreme  growths  become  weakened.  In  this 
case  I  give  the  pruning  knife  free  play,  and  place 
such  plants  in  one  of  the  succession  houses,  where 
they  have  a  chance  of  making  early  growth,  and 
consequently  good  matured  shoots  for  another 
year.  Last  year  I  treated  some  fiftj'  plants  thus 
that  had  become  rather  rough-looking,  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate 
in  the  future.  A  rough  old  plant  may  often  be 
resuscitated  in  this  way,  and  if  the  roots  are  fairly 
healthy  there  need  not  be  much  fear  about  the 
result.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much 
more  harm  may  follow  from  under-pruning  than 
what  I  will  term  severe  pruning.  Continued  under- 
pruning  for  a  few  seasons  frequently  results  in  a 
much  weakened  plant,  while  hard  or  severe  prun- 
ing more  often  than  otherwise  results  in  good 
breaks  from  near  the  base,  and  these  in  turn  are 
again  capable  of  renewing  the  plant  on  a  future 
day.  In  these  rather  extreme  cases  the  nearer 
we  prune  to  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  the 
better,  and  thus  bring  into  existence  some  of  the 
buds  that  have  so  long  lain  dormant.     I  favour 


hard  pruning,  again,  rather  than  tying  down  the 
shoots,  as  my  own  experience  ])roves  this  to  be  no 
gain,  but  the  reverse.  Some  growers  tie  down  the 
shoots  to  induce  several  breaks  from  the  pame, 
and  it  is  just  possible  they  get  this  as  a  result.  I 
have  myself  in  perhaps  hundreds  of  instances,  but 
I  also  find  in  the  year  after  that  I  have  only  a 
series  of  weakened  shoots  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
that  I  am  worse  off  in  the  end.  I  have  ex]jerienced 
this  so  many  times,  that  I  have  now  abandoned  it 
altogether.  Plants  that  have  been  attacked  by 
mildew  should  not  be  ]iruned  in  the  growing  house 
if  possible.  The  remaining  stems  may  be  also 
painted  over  with  a  sulphur  wash  and  the  pipes 
coated  in  readiness.  Watrh  for  the  buds  pushing 
forth  and  note  how  each  will  swarm  with  green- 
fly as  they  appear.  It  is  simply  astounding  how- 
thej'  swarm  on  these  appearing  buds,  and  a  tho- 
rough fumigating  should  be  given  at  once  and 
again  in  a  few  days  so  as  to  catch  the  successional 
broods.  Keep  the  temperature  at  from  4.5'  to 
■5IT,  the  former  being  best  for  the  first  month. 
Maintain  a  comparativelj'  dry  atmosphere  within 
the  house  and  raise  the  plants  as  near  to  the  light 
as  possible.  E.  J. 

WINTER  ROSES. 
A  LONG  and  mild  autumn  has  induced  early  growth 
with  little  or  no  fire-heat  beyond  that  necessarj- 
to  check  the  damping  of  young  growth,  and  it  is 
many  j-ears  since  the  plants  intended  for  Christ- 
mas and  January  blooming  presented  so  promising 
an  appearance.  What  I  consider  of  great  im- 
portance in  growing  Roses  during  winter  is  a  suit- 
able rest  previous  to  starting  them.  It  is  all  veiy 
well  to  get  the  wood  matured,  but  unless  we  do 
this  early  enough  to  be  able  to  allow  a  month's 
rest  afterwards,  we  are  not  so  sure  of  good  results. 
Started  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  plants  should 
not  be  hurried  with  artificial  heat  beyond  that 
afforded  by  a  cool  house.  On  colder  days  or 
during  the  prevalence  of  wet  we  may  give  a  little 
heat  to  dry  up  the  atmosphere  and  also  keep  it  on 
the  move,  but  I  would  not  do  so  with  any  idea  of 
further  exciting  the  plants  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember. My  own  plants  at  the  time  of  w  riting  are 
breaking  favourably  and  showing  a  few  expanded 
leaves.  Taking  the  temperature  of  a  house  in 
which  Roses  are  thriving,  I  find  it  has  up  to  now 
not  exceeded  55'.  This,  however,  will  be  gradually 
increased  to  63°  and,  perchance,  70'  by  Christ- 
mas, when  I  hope  to  cut  the  first  flowers.  Neither 
a  dry  nor  a  moist  atmosphere  is  kept  up,  but 
I  occasionally  sprinkle  about  noon  upon  a  clear 
day.  Many  Roses  (piite  unsuited  for  culture 
under  glass  later  on  are  the  best  during  this  dull 
season.  I  allude  to  those  kinds  which  have  little 
claim  to  be  called  double  Roses  w'hen  compared 
to  what  are  usually  so  termed.  Safrano,  L'ldeal, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Mme.  Falcot  and  others  will  not 
expand  in  the  same  rapid  manner  now  as  in 
summer,  or  even  late  spring  when  the  sun  is  more 
powerful.  Where  a  quantity  of  early  bloom  is 
w.anted  one  cannot  do  better  than  depend  upon 
climbers  in  pots.  The  wood  of  these  is  ripened 
somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  normal  growers, 
which  continue  to  produce  new  shoots  all  through 
the  season.  A  climber  confined  to  one  shoot  will 
grow  away  and  be  finished  by  August.  This  gives 
a  period  of  two  months  for  rest,  and  I  consider 
this  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  get  the  full 
benefit  of  open-air  treatment  for  a  time,  and  even 
if  the  leaves  do  not  fall  before  the  plants  are 
housed  the  wood  is  ripe.  We  get  a  more  finished 
growth  in  smaller  pots  than  are  usually  chosen 
for  strong  growers  of  this  class,  and  by  judicious 
feeding  there  is  little  to  choose  in  the  length  and 
strength  of  the  rods. 

I  wrote  of  thin  Roses  as  most  suitable  for  winter 
work,  and  especially  among  climbers,  but  there 
are  a  few  of  the  more  double  forms  that  also  open 
well.  Mar^ehal  Niel,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  Climb- 
ing Perle  des  Jardins  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
this.  With  these  three,  also  W.  A.  Richardson, 
L'ldeal,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  we  have  the 
leading  and  popular  shades  except  white,  a  want 
no  other  Rose  supplies  so  well  as  the  old 
favourite,  Niphetos.  N.  S. 
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ANTHEMIS  MACEDONICA. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  larger  rock 
plants.  The  plant  here  illustrated  was  planted 
about  eighteeu  months  ago  on  a  locky  slope  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Exeter.  It  is  too 
large  to  be  associated  with  the  dwarfest  gems  of 
the  alpine  flora,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  very 
neat  and  striking  appearance.     The  plant  grows 


Anthemig  macedonica.  Engraved  for  The  Gar- 
den from  a  photograph  sent  iy  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer,  Exeter. 

from  G  inches  to  8  inches  high,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  neat  compact  bush  about  18  inches 
across.  The  foliage  is  much  divided  and  of  a 
very  pleasing  glaucous  hue.  The  white  Daisy- 
like ilowers  with  dark  yellow  centres  are 
produced  in  constant  succession  throughout  the 
summer  montlis.  A  gritty  loam  and  a  sunny 
position  seem  to  suit  it  best.  M. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GLADIOLUS. 
In  continuance  of  my  former  paper  on  Gladioli 
(p.  394),  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  which  have  been  introduced 
or  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two.  These  come  from 
three  sources,  one  foreign  and  two  English, 
Messrs.  Kelsvay  and  Son,  of  Laugport,  in 
Somersetshire,  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  great  French  raiser  Mons. 
Souchet,  or  rather  I  should  say  his  successors, 
Messieurs  Souillard  and  Brunelet,  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  French 
catalogues  there  are  more  than  half-a-dozen 
names  of  varieties  which  have  not  emanated  from 
this  firm.  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  they  began  to  distribute  their  seedlings 
I  find  the  number  amounts  to  close  upon 
300,  and,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
other  plants,  the  very  oldest  varieties,  which 
are  so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  more  recent 
ones,  are  still  retained  in  their  catalogues.  Why 
this  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell.  I  cannot  see 
what  is  the  use  of  describing  varieties  which  no 
real  lover  of  the  flower  would  now  think  of 
growing,  unless  it  be  that  because  they  are  cheap 
some  might  be  incUned  to  grow  them  instead  of 
the  more  recent  varieties  ;  but  this  is  mislead- 
ing, and  can  only  cause  disappointment  to  the 
purchaser  if  he  knows  anything  at  all  about 
them.     No  one  who  does,  will  grow,  let   us  say, 


such  varieties  as  Agathe,  Adele  Souchet,  Mme. 
Furtado  and  others  of  the  same  period  when 
such  grand  flowers  as  Grande  Rouge,  Meyer- 
beer, Formosa  and  others  may  be  obtained  for  a 
few  pence  more.  It  would,  I  think,  be  far 
better  if  one  half  of  the  varieties  were  taken  out 
of  the  catalogue.  The  improvement  which  has 
gone  on  steadily  for  some  years  has  resulted  in 
giving  us  a  race  of  flowers  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence. We  may  perhaps  think  that  we  have 
now  reached  such  a  pass  that  we  cannot  get 
much  beyond  them.  No  doubt  so  thought 
Mons.  Souchet  himself,  when  some  forty  years 
ago  he  raised  a  variety  which  he  named  after 
his  estimable  wife  Adele  Souchet,  and  to  which 
now  we  would  hardly  give  garden  room,  for  I  take 
it  that  when  he  aflixed  his  wife's  name  to  the 
flower  he  thought  he  had  reached  perfection.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  demand  for  these 
old  and  discarded  varieties,  but  the  interest  of 
the  flower  would  be  much  better  served  if  they 
were  excised,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  how 
anyone  can  go  back  to  these  old  kinds  when 
the  beautiful  varieties  introduced  of  late  years 
can  be  readily  obtained.  There  were  thirteen 
new  varieties  sent  out  by  the  Fontainebleau  firm 
in  the  autunm  of  1893,  and  of  these  I  have  had 
the  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  but  five  ;  these  are — 

AsT.iitT^. — This  flower  has  a  long,  well-formed, 
and  close  spike ;  the  flowers  of  a  lilac-rose 
colour  striped  with  rose.  It  certainly  forms  a 
contrast  to  many  others,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
shade  of  colour  it  represents  is  over-pleasing. 

John  TiioiirE. — Long  spike  of  bright  coloured 
flowers,  pale  carmine,  striped  with  darker  car- 
mine, bright  and  attractive. 

Mahomet. — A  well-formed  spike  with  large 
flowers  of  a  dark  violet-carmine  spotted  and 
striped  with  white  :  best  of  that  strain  of  dark 
flowers  represented  by  Jupiter,  Africain,  &c. 

Professei'k  Sar(!ENT. — A  remarkably  bright 
and  line  flower,  brilliant  orange-rose,  tinted  with 
scarlet-rose,  likely  to  prove  a  grand  exhibition 
variety. 

Proserpine. — Somewhat  dwarf  plant,  flowers 
of  a  good  size,  cerise-rose,  with  slate-coloured 
markings,  spike  long  and  well  formed. 

Amongst  those  of  the  preceding  year  I  may 
mention 

Nevada,  I  think  the  best  white  that  has  as  j-et 
been  sent  out  from  Fontainebleau.  It  is  a  pure 
white,  without  any  tinge  of  cream  colour  in  it, 
nor  is  there  any  stripe  or  marking  of  anj'  kind, 
the  only  trace  of  colour  being  a  dark  amaranth 
spot  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  throat,  which  is,  of 
course,  not  visible.  The  flowers  are  large,  in  this 
respect  diff'ering  from  a  seedling 'of  my  own, 
Purity,  which  it  resembles  in  all  other  respects. 
This  seedling  was  awarded  a  tirst-class  certificate, 
but  I  fear  now  will  be  of  little  use,  owing  to  its 
want  of  size. 

Reine  de  l'Ete  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties,  I 
think,  that  has  been  raised  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  spike  is  grand  and  the  flowers  admirably 
formed.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  carmine-rose, 
striped  with  a  deeper  shade.  I  think  this  is  likely 
to  prove  a  most  eflective  variety,  being  grand  anri 
stately  in  its  growth  and  brilliant  in  the  colouring 
of  its  well-formed  flowers. 

Attila. — The  flowers  are  well  formed,  colour 
rose,  shaded  deeply  with  slate,  somewhat  dull  in 
colour,  but  remarkable. 

L'Incendie. — Very  brilliant  flower,  brightcherry 
red,  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers  open  at  the  same 
time,  spike  very  long  and  handsome. 

Mme.  p.  Palmer. — Magnificent  compact  spike 
of  large  flowers,  satiny  red-rose  with  cream  spots. 

Of  the  English  raised  seedlings  I  can  only 
write  of  those  raised  by  Messrs.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  of  Cambridge.  Of  these  I  have  already 
spoken  in  praise,  and  they  have  been  very 
much  of  the  character  of  French  varieties,  but 
many  of  them  are  of  shades  of  colour  different 
from    the    Fontainebleau    strain.     Several    of 


them  have  obtained  certificates  and  awards  of 
merit,  but  I  shall  mainly  confine  myself  to 
those  I  have  grown  in  my  own  garden. 

Cycnet. — I  should  not  have  included  this  in 
the  list  of  new  varieties  had  it  not  received  this 
year  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  it  is  a  remarkable  shade  of  white, 
with  the  slightest  primrose  tint  in  it.  A  very  fine 
spike  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Burrell  this 
year,  and  was  certainly  very  attractive. 

Flajibead. — A  very  bright  and  large  flower, 
most  attractive  in  its  colour,  which  is  orange-red, 
flaked  with  crimson  on  the  edges  with  a  creamy 
white  blotch. 

Grand  Moc:ul. — A  grand  dark-coloured  flower 
spiked  large,  flowers  of  great  substance,  and  very 
distinct. 

Gertrude. — A  grand  white  flower,  quite  equal, 
I   think,   to  the  French   variety  Nevada  already 
mentioned  ;  the  spike  is  long,  the  floM'ers  large  ■ 
and  pure  white  and  of  great  substance. 

Vn'AR  OF  Westwell. — A  fine  spike  of  beauti- 
fully shaped  flowers  of  a  cerise  colour,  lightly 
feathered  and  striped  crimson. 

These  are  all  the  varieties  of  which  I  have  had 
any  personal  experience.  thers  have  been 
exhibited  by  other  raisers  ;  they  appear  on  the 
exhibition  stands,  but  many  of  them  we  never 
see  afterwards.  Delta. 


VERBASCUM   PHCENICEUM 

Old-fashioned  gardens  are  often  characterised 
by  some  special  plant  that  grows  there  and 
takes  possession,  and  there  is  a  small  plot  at 
an  ancient  Quakers'   meeting-house  in  Sussex 


Vcrbascum  phainiceum.  Engraved  fur  Tin:  U.iK- 
DEN  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Newman, 
Hazelhurst,  Haslemere, 


which  is  always  the  home  of  the  flower  here 
depicted.  In  odd  corners  its  long  straggling 
spikes  shoot  up  ;  on  flagged  pathway  or  flowery 
border  its  flat  rosettes  of  shiny  green  leaves  are 
equally  at  home.  It  loves  the  shade  and  seeds 
itself  freely  in  every  direction.  From  a  couple 
of  plants  given  me  I  have  enough  to  cover  the 
garden.     The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  .5  feet 
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and  sends  out  a  number  of  side  spikes.  Its 
(lowers  do  not  open  well  in  sunshine,  but  rejoice 
m  damp  weather.  The  buds  are  purplish,  but 
the  flowers  are  almost  ])ure  white,  with  purple- 
red  stamens,  orange  tipped  ;  they  open  irregu- 
larly up  the  stem  in  immense  numbers.  Tlie 
foliage  iu  the  illustration  does  not  belong  to 
the  flower,  for  its  leaves  grow  close  to  the 
ground.  The  seedlings  look  as  if  they  had  been 
rolled  flat,  and  are  not  unlike  those  of  Ramondia 
at  first  sight.  There  is  a  purjjle  variety,  but 
white  seems  to  be  the  usual  colour. 

J.  E.  N. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  enter  a  timely  jirotest  against 
the  absurd  practice  of  annually  digging  herba- 
ceous borders  and  choice  shrubberies.  The  prac- 
tice may  possibly  be  allowed  in  rough  shrub- 
beries where  the  bare  spaces  between  shrubs  are 
large  and  frequent,  although  even  here  it  would 
be  decidedly  better  to  carpet  the  ground  with 
some  of  the  Vincas  or  Hypericums,  but  it  must 
never  be  tolerated  among  thickly  grouped  choice 
things,  whether  they  be  the  best  forms  of  shrubs, 
herbaceous  plants,  or  bulbs.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  see  the  latter  coming  u))  with  the  fork  and  the 
surface  of  the  border  strewn  with  portions  of  roots. 
A  good  annual  surface  mulching  is  the  best  thing 
for  the  herbaceous  border,  and  it  will  akso  be 
found  advisable  given  a  light  soil  and  porous  sub- 
soil for  all  beds  containing  American  plants.  For 
the  herbaceous  border  nothing  is  better  than  the 
old  material  thrown  out  of  Cucumber  or  Melon 
pits  if  it  consisted  when  made  up  of  about  two 
parts  leaves  to  one  of  stable  manure.  The  leaf}' 
element  should  be  fairly  well  decomposed,  or 
dried  with  the  sun  and  wind  it  is  apt  to  get  blown 
about  and  cause  a  litter.  This  mulching  is  as 
%vell  placed  on  borders  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  cleared  in  late  autumn  ;  a  little  protec- 
tion is  hereby  provided,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  border  are  also  benefited  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  juices  from  the  mulching  with  the 
first  heavy  rain.  Half-dried  cow  manure  where  ob- 
tainable is  the  best  mulching  for  beds  of  American 
plants.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  on  herba- 
ceous borders;  it  is  often  full  of  insects,  tiny  slugs, 
wireworms,  and  maggots,  which  would  play  sad 
havoc  with  young  and  tender  growths.  Whilst 
on  the  subject  of  root-mutilation  it  may  be  well 
to  extend  the  protest  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  winter-pruning,  or  rather  shearing,  of  shrubs 
is  sometimes  performed.  Even  if  the  natural 
growth  of  the  shrub  is  somewhat  stiff  and  formal, 
there  can  be  little  reason  for  intensifying  the 
same  by  close  clipping.  Mounds  of  turf  formed 
into  the  shape  of  umbrellas  and  balloons  would  be 
just  as  ornamental  as  some  shrubs  after  the 
shearer  has  been  at  work  on  them.  The  protest 
has  no  reference  to  formal  clipped  gardens  which 
maj'  have  been  so  treated  for  the  last  UKI  years, 
but  to  comparatively  young  shrubs  which  from 
the  time  of  planting  are  thus  cruelly  treated  in 
some  gardens.  Bad  enough  when  applied  to  com- 
mon shrubs,  the  system  is  even  worse  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  By  the  side  of 
promenades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  our 
towns  I  have  .seen  these  cut  in  hard  every  year, 
and  when  all  the  leaves  were  ott'  they  were  more 
like  a  lot  of  sticks  placed  on  end  and  forming  a 
perfect  arch.  Any  pruning  of  conifer;!:'  necessi- 
tated by  their  encroachment  on  walks  or  other 
plants  should  be  carefully  performed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  well-shaped  specimens,  and  all  work 
of  this  kind  should  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  growth  and 
habit  of  individual  plants. 

Winter  protection. — It  may  be  well  to  give 
the  reminder  that  where  not  already  done,  any 
winter  protection  reiiuired  had  better  receive 
attention.  As  previously  advised,  Arundo  con- 
spicua  and  Vucca  filauientosa  may  be  staked  and 
the  foliage  drawn  up  together  and  tied.  Frost 
may  not  kill  the  former  outright,  but  if  it  gets  at 
he  heart,  even  large  plants  will  be  so  crippled, 


that  they  are  many  years  in  recovering.  Stools  of 
Fuchsias  whose  hardiness  is  doubtful  may  be 
covered  up  with  ashes  or  rough  leaf-soil,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  spots  in  the  open  occupied 
during  the  summer  by  clumps  of  Nicotianaatfinis. 
Raised  beds  that  were  filled  last  summer  with 
trailing  Trojia'olums  may,  if  the  same  treatment  is 
contemplated  for  another  year,  get  a  mulching  of 
leaf  soil  or  anything  to  prevent  the  frost  pene- 
trating deeply.  This  will  ensure  the  springing 
up  of  any  (juantity  of  seedlings  and  obviate  the 
nece.sfityof  replanting  the  beds.  Clumps  of  early- 
flowering  Daffodils,  as  Tenby,  scoticus  and  prin- 
ceps,  in  any  warm  corners  are,  if  their  flowers  are 
likely  to  be  in  request  very  early,  all  the  better 
for  a  mulching  of  leaves  until  the  grass  is  through 
2  inches — that  is  if  the  weather  prove  sharp  for  a 
eoui)le  of  months  before  and  after  Christmas. 

A  retrospect  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flower  garden  throughout  the  season  results  in  the 
opinion  that  whereas  sununer  bedding  pilants, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  not  seen  at  their  best,  her- 
baceous plants,  on  the  contrary,  have  seldom  been 
better.  It  was  not  altogether  that  individual 
blooms,  trusses  or  spikes  were  finer,  but  the  plants 
grew  vigorously,  flowered  profusely  and  the  season 
in  most  cases  was  long  sustained.  Violas,  for 
instance,  that  in  liot  dry  summers  are  quickly 
over  remained  well  in  flowei-  until  quite  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  early-flowering  Starworts  were 
also  particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect.  I 
never  had  before  such  a  lengthy  disjilay  on  clumjjs 
of  A.  acris.  The  weather  was  very  favourable  also 
to  the  second  development  of  flowers  obtained  b}' 
removing  centre  or  first  flower-spikes  in  Phlox, 
Antirrhinum  and  Pentstemon,  or  slightly  trimming 
over  foliage  in  the  Pyrethrum  ;  in  all  eases  the  re- 
sults desired  by  such  treatment  were  very  quickly 
obtained.  A  i)lant  that  did  remarkably  well  in 
the  summer  of  1894  was  Tropa;olum  sjjeciosum. 
I  should  strongly  advise  those  who  have  to  cover 
trellis-work,  porches,  tree  stumps  or  similar  things 
in  partial  shade  to  note  this  Tropicolum  for  another 
season's  planting.  T.  tuberosum  is  also  beautiful, 
but  then  it  is  considerably  later  in  flowering,  and 
this  is  a  drawback  where,  as  usually  happens,  one 
is  anxious  to  get  plenty  of  flower  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.  E.  Burrell. 

C/aremoiit. 

Old-fashioned  Violets. — The  old  cottage 
garden  Violet,  one  of  the  parents  presumably  of 
some  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties,  is  not  often 
met  with  now-a-days.  This  old  Violet  has,  how- 
ever, merits  which  even  at  the  present  time  en- 
title it  to  some  consideration.  For  years  I  have 
had  it  in  my  garden,  and  large  patches  of  it  are 
every  season  smothered  with  blooms,  although  the 
plants  get  absolutely  no  cultural  care.  For  nearly 
ten  years  I  had  a  plantation  of  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  Thuja.  The  soil  used  to  get  dust-dry  in 
summer  and  the  Violets  looked  parched  up,  not  a 
vestige  of  leaf  remaining  on  them,  and  j-et  with 
the  early  autumn  rains  thej'  were  speedily  clothed 
with  foliage,  and  the  ensuing  spring  bore  thousands 
of  bright  little  blossoms.  No  other  Violet  that  I 
am  actjuainted  with  would  pass  through  such  an 
ordeal  without  being  crippled.  We  are  apt  to 
regard  Violets  as  ineftective  garden  flowers, 
their  fragrance  being  of  course  their  charm,  but 
this  old  ^'iolet  forms  quite  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
early  spring  sunshine.  The  habit  of  growth  is  so 
dwarf,  that  although  the  flower-stalks  are  short, 
the  blooms  are  thrown  well  above  tlie  foliage, 
and  being  so  numerous  they  form  a  carpet  of 
lovely  blue.  Another  old  kind  has  larger  blooms 
of  a  deep  mauve  tint.  It  is  as  enduring  and  more 
vigorous  than  the  preceding,  but  not  nearly  so  free 
flowering.  A  friend  tells  nie  that  he  has  had  it 
many  years,  but  without  a  name.  Both  these 
Violets  come  freely  from  seed  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  vary.  With  me  they  spring  up  all  over 
the  garden  just  as  the  wild  Violets  will  do. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Dahlia  Juarezi  as  a  late  bloomer. — Among 
Dahhas — Cactus,  show,  pompons,  and  singles^ 
none  equal  the  above  old  favourite  as  a  late 
bloomer  here.    The  prolonged  absence  of  frost  this 


year  is  phenomenal  even  for  this  mild  district,  for 
we  have  not  had  any  to  touch  the  Dahlias  until  to- 
day (December  1),  but  heavy  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  laid  low  most  of  them,  and  caused  them  to 
cease  blooming  with  the  above  exception.  Of 
course  the  blooms  are  small  in  comparison  to  what 
they  were  earlier,  and  naturally,  the  colour  is 
much  less  bright,  but  even  with  Chrysanthemums 
plentiful  these  Dahlia  blooms  thus  late  are  useful 
for  cutting,  and  acceptable  where  large  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  are  in.  daily  request.  Huge  bushes 
(such  as  most  of  these  are  here,  being  left  in  the 
ground  undisturbed  for  several  years)  are  bright 
objects  in  the  borders  and  in  bold  masses  at  this 
dull  season,  a  few  upright  and  more  prostrate,  but 
all  alike  blooming  freely.— J.  R  ,  Meriontlh. 


ENGLISH  NAMES  FOR  FLOWERS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — As  one  to  whom  each  succeeding 
edition  of  the  "  English  Flower  Garden  "  has 
been  a  fresh  delight,  I  trust  that  the  next  may 
be  further  improved  by  accentuating  the  Latin 
names  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  young  days 
of  many  men  who  must  now,  perforce,  pro- 
nounce them  were  not  spent  in  mastering  the 
classics.  Some  help  would  surely  be  welcome 
to  the  head  gardener,  and  there  are  many  ladies 
who  run  the  garden  and  liave  to  grapple  with 
trade  catalogues  to  whom  it  would  not  come 
amiss.  So,  too,  might  sensitive  ears  be  spared 
such  atrocities  as  TropivOlum,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  in 
the  mouths  of  florists  and  seedsmen. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
English  names  for  some  of  the  hardy  exotics — 
outlandish  flowers,  as  worthy  John  Parkinson 
calls  them — which  have  become  familiar  in  our  gar- 
dens, but  still  bear  the  uncouth  names  bestowed 
on  them  by  botanists  ?  Could  not  a  list  of  the 
mo.st  flagrant  cases  be  published  in  The  Garden 
and  suggestions  invited  1  This  (December  10) 
and  for  many  days  past  the  fairest  bit 
of  colour  in  my  border  has  been  a  grand 
glowing  patch  of  Schizostylis  coccinea.  Indoors, 
mixed  with  a  feathery  Aster,  it  is  a  beautilul 
cut  flower.  On  my  light  sandy  loam  a  wet  au- 
tumn finds  this  useful  plant  at  its  best.  Very 
many  times  have  I  been  asked  its  name,  and 
how  few  of  the  inquirers  remembered  it  five 
minutes  later.  Indeed,  having  to  inflict  such  a 
name  upon  good  decent  folk  makes  one  feel  like 
a  pedant. 

A  very  pleasing  and  fragrant  little  flower 
which  has  sufl'ered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
learned  is  Schizopetalon  Walkeri.  A  full  list 
would  be  a  long  oire,  but  if  say  ten  of  the 
worst  cases  were  tackled  to  begin  with  iu  time 
for  the  next  edition,  a  great  step  would  have 
been  made.  One  of  your  correspondents  alludes 
to  Schizostylis  coccinea  as  the  Winter  Flag, 
which  might  do.  Gladix  has  been  suggested  to 
me,  because  the  plant  in  flower  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  Gladiolus  and  an  Ixia,  also  Autumn 
Glory.  For  Schizopetalon  Walkeri  I  can  only 
H.  O.  W. 


"Wintering  herbaceous  plants. — In   the  six 

notices  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  above 
subject  the  plan  of  leaving  the  clumps  in  the  open 
ground  has  only  been  advocated  by  one  writer — 
Mr.  E.  Burrell.  It  may  be  thought  that  only  in 
specially  favourable  climates  can  this  be  done  with 
impunity,  but  I  have  proved  that  when  left  in  situ 
22°  of  frost  does  them  no  injury  even  w  hen  entirely 
unprotected.  In  the  summer  of  18U2  a  clump 
was  given  me  from  a  neighbouring  garden.  It 
was  carefullj'  removed,  flowered  well,  and  was 
divided  into  four  in  the  autumn.  In  the  winter 
we  had  sharp  frosts,  and  on  two  consecutive 
nights  the  thermometer  stood  at  10°  and  11"  re- 
spectively. Next  summer  the  growth  was  satis- 
factory, and  in  the  autumn  the  clumps  were  again 
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divided  up,  and  five  and  twenty  plants  were  the 
result.  Last  winter  the  thermometer  for  one 
night  stood  at  12°,  registering  20°  of  frost,  and 
there  was  also  about  the  same  time  a  fall  of  15 
inches  of  snow,  but  the  Lobelias  came  up  stronger 
than  ever  this  year.  I  think  it  quite  likely  that 
soil  (this  is  a  heavy  loam)  may  have  more  to  do 
with  the  rotting  of  the  roots  than  is  suspected, 
for  when  I  lived  twelve  miles  from  where  I  am 
now  writing,  and  in  a  far  warmer  and  more  shel- 
tered spot  (in  fact,  during  the  seven  years  I  was 
there  never  more  than  6°  of  frost  was  experienced), 
I  could  not  keep  up  a  stock  of  herbaceous  Lobe- 
lias The  soil  was  light  and  shaly,  and  after  the 
first  disastrous  winter,  when  I  lost  all  my  stock,  I 
used  to  leave  one-third  in  the  ground,  store  the 
clumps  of  another  third  in  boxes  with  light  soil 
shaken  in  amongst  them  and  place  in  frames, 
while  the  remaining  third  was  divided  up,  potted, 
and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  I  cannot  say,  however, 
that  any  one  of  these  methods  was  invariably  suc- 
cessful. Some  winters  one  plan  gave  the  best  re- 
sults, other  winters  another,  though  certainly  the 
least  desirable  seemed  to  be  that  of  leaving  the 
plants  out,  which  here  seems  to  answer  so  admir- 
ably.—S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Soils  and  situations  influence  plants  somuch 

that  there  is  no  one  way  of  treating  everything  ; 
hence  it  follows  that  the  plan  of  re-starting  these 
in  heat  becomes  very  essential  in  certain  places 
where  the  plants  cannot  be  wintered  by  lifting  and 
storing  in  a  cold  frame,  and  it  was  only  to  meet  such 
cases  that  I  advocated  it.  If  "  E.  J.''  had  once 
had  the  experience  of  wholesale  rotting  under 
treatment  exactly  the  same  as  advocated  by  him 
even  when  the  plants  were  lifted  on  a  fine  dry  day, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Burrell,  the  necessity  of  try- 
ing other  means  would  have  been  apparent.  In 
previous  notes  I  omitted  to  mention  one  very  cer- 
tain method  that  has  often  given  mo  a  good  stock 
of  plants,  that  is  to  raise  plants  from  seed 
sown  at  any  time  in  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
the  plants  when  large  enough  being  pricked  off 
into  boxes  of  light  rich  soil.  A  grand  stock  that 
will  winter  well  without  loss,  be  fit  to  plant  in 
spring  as  soon  as  w^eatlier  permits,  and  grow  and 
flower  as  well  as  old  divided  plants,  will  be  thus 
obtained.  This  method  will,  of  course,  commend 
itself  to  those  who  experience  trouble  with  the 
rotting  of  old  roots. — A.  H. 


IRIS  k.i:mpferi. 


I  SHOULD  attribute  the  failure  of  this  Iris  re- 
ferred to  by  "S.  W.  F."  at  page  472  as  being  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  soil,  which  is  described 
as  retentive.  Such  soils  are  generally  cold,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  combined  forces 
of  both  are  not  the  absolute  cause  of  so  distinct  a 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  this  very  beautiful 
Irid.  Because  a  plant  is  a  lover  of  moisture  it  is 
too  frequently — and  at  the  same  time  erroneously 
— assumed  that  drainage  is  unnecessary.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Dozens  of  plants  rejoicing  in  abundant 
supplies  of  moisture  quickly  sicken  and  die  if  the 
superfluous  moisture  cannot  readily  pass  away. 
Another  point  not  infrequently  assumed  is  shade, 
and  the  two  combined  often  produce  fatal  results. 
The  soil  this  Iris  most  delights  in  should  be 
made  up  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  i.e.,  half- 
decayed  leaves,  peat  screenings  or  the  refuse  from 
Orchid  peat,  which  may  be  obtained  cheaply, 
light  sandy  loam  in  equal  parts,  and  well- 
decayed  manure  in  proportion  to  about  one- 
fourth.  Such  a  .soil  as  this  will  never  run  into 
a  solid  mass,  but  will  always  retain  a  spongy 
nature — moist,  too,  but  not  wet.  Such  a  soil 
with  ample  watering  or  even  a  trickling  stream 
passing  through  it  would  convert  it  at  once 
into  a  miniature  bog  garden,  which  should  suit 
this  Iris  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that  12 
inches  of  this  soil  raised  above  the  level  where 
"  S.  \V.  F. "  has  grown  his  plants  would  suit  this 
section  in  this  particular  instance  and  with  water 
so  near.  In  the  absence  of  peat,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly employ  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  its  stead.  It  is 
quite  possible,  as  "  S.  W.  F."  remarks,  to  grow 


this  Iris  quite  removed  from  any  water  save  the 
rainfall.  I  have  in  this  district  grown  it  in 
quantity  in  ordinary  nursery  beds  of  light  loam 
previously  heavily  dressed  with  cow  manure. 
Flowers  were  never  very  plentiful,  it  is  true,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  growing 
season  ;  but  the  number  and  the  qu.ality  of  the 
growths,  as  well  as  the  immense  masses  of  roots 
produced,  rendered  it  very  evident  that  with  fre- 
quent supplies  of  moisture  success  would  have 
been  obtained.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
measure  of  success  obtained  was  due  to  the  heavy 
application  of  cow  manure  dug  in  when  wet  and 
rather  fresh.  This  kept  the  soil  comparatively 
cool  below,  and  the  roots  quickly  took  po.ssession 
of  it.  I  would  strongly  advise  "  S.  W.  F."  to  try 
a  much  lighter  soil,  at  the  same  time  one  well  en- 
riched, for  the  great  masses  of  roots  in  this 
Iris  when  in  good  health  need  liberal  support- 
In  growing  this  Iris  amateurs  would  do  well  to 
avoid  retentive  soils,  in  themselves  water-holding ; 
or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  dispense  with  much 
water  in  such. — E.  J.,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

If  lime  occurs  in  "S.   W.  F.'s"   soil,  his 

non-success  with  this  beautiful  plant  is  at  once 
explained.  Should  this  be  the  case,  I  recom- 
mend him  to  excavate  the  natural  soil  and  take  it 
away,  then  line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hole 
thickly  with  cow  manure,  filling  up  with  any  non- 
limy  soil,  a  mixture  of  peat,  leat  mould  and  sandy 
loam  for  preference,  taking  precautions,  if  the 
bed  is  made  on  a  slope,  that  the  lime  water  does 
not  get  into  it  from  above. — T.  Smith,  N^ewry. 


GLADIOLI  AS  MARKET  FLOWERS. 

I  cATHER  from  several  articles  that  have  appeared 
lately  that  grave  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Gladiolus  culture,  and  as  the  test  of  any 
Bower's  popularity  is  the  demand,  I  herewith  send  a 
brief  note  of  my  experience  of  it  as  a  market  flower. 
I  have  not  h.ad  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
Gladiolus  fielcJs  over  a  wide  area,  such  as  are 
graphically  described  by  "  Enthusiast  "  (see  page 
472),  but  1  can  confidently  say  that  here  on  the 
light,  well-drained  soil  of  the  south  coast  the 
Gladiolus  not  onlj'  grows  freely  and  produces  mas- 
sive spikes  of  bloom,  but  what  is  even  of  more 
importance  to  many,  viz.,  very  fine  heavy  roots, 
that  increase  rapidly.  The  mode  of  culture  is 
very  simple,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  answering  the 
purpose.  The  year's  routine  is  as  follows  :  I  have 
during  this,  the  first  week  in  December,  lifted  the 
whole  of  the  stock,  which  is  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  mild  open  weather  and  to  the  flooded 
condition  of  the  land  during  November,  but  the 
tops  were  still  quite  green.  I  lift  the  corms  with 
steel  forks  and  lay  them  in  flat  boxes  or  baskets, 
with  the  tops  entire,  and  let  a  good  bit  of  scil 
hang  on  to  them  and  any  amount  of  small  bulbs 
hang  on  to  the  base.  These  baskets  are  then  set 
in  cold  houses  and  left  until  the  tops  dry  ofi'  natu- 
rally, when  they  are  cut  off  and  the  bulbs  packed 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  any  cool  place  secure  from 
frost.  I  do  not  dry  them  or  clean  off  any  of  the 
outer  old  skins  more  than  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  bulbs  and  get  the  spawn  out.  The  s])awn  is 
collected  in  boxes  and  kept  until  March,  when  it 
is  sown  in  drills  like  Peas  and  makes  good  flower- 
ing bulbs  in  two  years.  The  soil  intended  for 
planting  next  year's  flowering  bulbs  is  now-  being 
manured,  dug  deeply  and  left  rough  on  the  sur- 
face. About  the  middle  of  March  it  is  lightly 
forked  over  and  the  bulbs  planted  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  the  bulbs  being  about  li  feet  apart.  I 
make  about  three  plantings  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night, so  as  to  get  a  long  succession  of  bloom,  and 
this  year  I  kept  on  cutting  good  spikes  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  As  a  proof  of  their  popu- 
larity and  increased  demand  for  them,  I  every 
year  plant  a  greater  quantity  and  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  them  :  in  fact,  I  consider 
them  the  best  of  all  market  flowers.  I  may  add 
that  in  cutting  the  first  spike  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  cut  below  where  the  successional  spikes  are 
easily  seen  pushing  out,  as  I  get  three  or  more 
good  spikes  from  each  bulb.     As  regards  colour. 


it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  over-state  the  beauty 
or  diversity  of  tints  to  be  found  in  them.  Anyone 
wishing  for  fine  spikes,  and  plenty  of  them,  can- 
not do  better  than  treat  the  Gladiolus  as  an  open 
field  crop,  giving  good  soil  and  plenty  of  room. 
Gosport.  ,J.  Groom. 

Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  tlie  con- 
servatory as  gay  as  possible  at  this  the  festive 
season  of  the  year.  Of  all  the  seasons  there  are 
none  at  which  such  efforts  would  be  rewarded 
witli  greater  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployer.s  ;  hence  it  is,  I  consider,  incumbent  on 
every  gardener  to  put  fortli  all  his  ability  in 
order  to  achieve  this  ideal.  Conservatorie.s  are, 
as  many  of  us  are  quite  aware,  of  very  diversi- 
fied character,  some  favourable  for  making  a 
good  display  with  a  fair  command  of  heating 
power,  whilst  others  (and  very  nianj'  they  are) 
which  do  not  deserve  the  name  being  either 
dark,  extremely  lofty,  badly  arranged  for  the 
grouping  of  plants,  or  but  inditi'erently  heated. 
It  is  such  as  these,  which  are  lacking  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  plant  conservators,  that 
cause  infinitely  more  trouble  to  the  cultivator, 
wherein  perhaps  after  months  of  careful  culture 
the  plants  are  speedily  and  permanently  injured. 
In  a  conservatory  where  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  at  from  50'  to  55°  at  night  without  any 
extra  or  unusual  amount  of  firing  there  may  be 
made  a  bi'illiaiit  and  seasonable  display  through- 
out the  Christmas  season.  Where  it  is  possible 
I  would  aln  ays  have  the  conservatory  relatively 
warmer  during  the  winter  than  at  any  other  time. 
By  so  doing  there  are  many  jilants  from 
the  stoves  and  temperate  houses  which  may  be 
introduced  without  any  attendant  risk  worth 
naming.  C*f  Orchids,  for  instance,  Calanthe 
vestita  (vars.)  and  C.  Veitchi  with  the  choicer 
hybrids  could  all  be  used  with  safety,  tlie  only 
conditions  to  observe  being  to  abstain  from 
watering  and  to  avoid  cold  currents  of  air.  In 
many  garden.s  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  will  now 
be  approaching  its  best  ;  this,  too,  could  be  most 
eflfectively employed.  Of  the  Cypripediums  there 
are  a  host  of  species  and  hybrids  now  in  season. 
For  general  utility,  however,  scarcely  one  will 
surpass  C.  insigne  in  its  charming  varieties  of 
so  very  diversified  characteri.stios.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  how  prominent  C.  insigne  is  now 
becoming  again,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  choice  hybrids.  C.  Spicerianum 
is  another  suitable  species  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration  ;  so  also  is  C.  Harrisianuni,  from 
amongst  the  older  of  the  hybrids.  To  advise 
the  use  of  the  choicer  kinds  would  scarcely  do. . 
Late-flowering  Cattleyas,  as  C.  labiata,  would 
withstand  the  temperature  and  surroundings 
of  such  a  conservatory  very  well.  Of  Ouci- 
diums,  such  as  O.  sarcodes,  O.  varicosum, 
O.  tigrinum  and  O.  ornithorrhyuchum  would 
be  most  effective  and  perfectly  safe  for  a 
few  weeks.  Of  the  Odoutoglossums,  none 
are  better  than  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the 
earlier  of  which  will  soon  be  in  flower,  lasting 
for  weeks  in  good  condition.  All  of  these 
t>rchids,  particularly  the  Calanthes,  can  be  ar- 
ranged most  effectively  with  small  Ferns.  Con- 
servatories that  have  any  rockwork  in  them  with 
Ferns,  being  what  may  be  termed  half  conser- 
vatory and  half  fernery,  can  have  the  Orcliids 
arranged  informally  amongst  the  Ferns  witli 
the  most  pleasing  results  ;  otherwise,  rather 
than  mix  them  with  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  group 
them  by  themselves.     There  should  not  be  any 
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superabundance  of  atmospheric  uloi^lt^Ire  in  the 
conservatory  now — less,  in  fact,  than  in  many 
Orchid  houses ;  lience  from  this  there  will  not  be 
anything  to  fear. 

()f  other  plants  now  in  season  a  good  use 
should  be  made  in  a  warm  conservatory  of  Poin- 
seltia  pulcherrima,  the  old  form  of  which  is  of 
the  two  the  hardier,  as  it  is  also  tlie  later,  save 
the  plenissima  variety,  of  which  not  many  good 
examples  are  now  seen.  If  the  white  variety  be 
grown,  these  together  will  make  very  eft'ective 
groups.  A  position  should  l)e  chosen  that  is 
not  exposed  to  draughts,  and  less  watering  at 
the  roots  should  be  the  rule.     It  is  far  better  to 
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group  the  Poinsettias  than  to  dot  them  indis- 
criminately, or  perhaps  formally,  amid  other 
flowering  plants.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaefloracau 
also  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  house.  Plants 
of  this  showy  subject  look  well  when  intermixed 
with  light  Palms,  as  Coeos  Weddelliana,  which 
by  the  way  is  quite  safe  in  a  temperature  of  from 
45°  to  50",  or  with  other  light  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Begonias  are  of  essential  service,  more  particu- 
larly B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  John  Heal,  Winter 
Gem,  insignis,  Knowsleyana,  and  nitida  ;  in 
such  a  house  these  valuable  plants  will  be  quite 
at  home.  Of  miscellaneous  cool  stove  plants 
there  are  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  valuable  as  a 
dwarf  and  free-flowering  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers  ;  Franciscea  Hopeana  (syn.,  F.  uniflora), 
•with  its  deliciously  perfumed  blue  flowers  fading 
oflF  to  white,  a  much  neglected  plant  ;  Aplie- 
landra  aurantiaca  Roezli,  incomparable  as  a 
dwarf  plant  ;  and  Amasonia  punicea,  most  dis- 
tinct and  showy.  Early  flowering  Azaleas  are 
extremely  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; 
these  it  is  possible  to  have  in  bloom  with  but 
little  forcing  when  under  careful  management. 
Deutsche  Perle  is  a  case  in  point.  This  variety  is 
with  me  now  in  bloom  in  a  cool  house  ;  in  a 
little  warmth  quite  suflicient  flower  to  make  a 
good  display  can  be  had.  Narcissiflora  is 
another  capital  early  variety,  and  so  is  punc- 
tulata  rosea.  The  best  plants  to  bring  on  early 
are  those  that  have  been  steadily  forced  from 
year  to  year.  Neat,  compact  plants  of  Bouvar- 
dias  will  prove  very  useful,  a  conservatory  of 
this  descrii)tion  just  suiting  them,  as  it  will  also 
the  Arum  Lily,  which  needs  some  amount  of 
warmth,  otherwise  its  flowers  open  slowly.  Of 
bulbous  plants,  Roman  Hyacinths  should  be 
added,  five  bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot  making  the 
better  display.  Roman  and  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissi will  also  add  to  and  strengthen  the 
list,  and  so  will  the  earliest  Tulips,  as  the  Due 
Van  Thols,  the  Tournesols  and  Vermillion 
Brilliant.  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
Eucharis    amazonica,  nor    of   any   other    posi- 


tively tender  plant.  There  is  in  the  fore- 
going list  an  abundant  choice  of  easily  grown 
and  as  easily  managed  material.  The  mere 
fact  (if  advising  that  the  conservatory  be 
kept  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  usual  at  such  a 
period  will  make  it  more  congenial  as  a  prome- 
nade with  less  disparity  between  it  and  the 
rooms  of  the  house  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  assume  that  the 
conservatory  is  kept  cooler,  say  45°  as  the  aver- 
age night  temperature  ;  this  even  will  not  pre- 
vent the  itse  of  such  Orchids  as  Cypripedium 
insigne  and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  or  of  such 
stove  plants  as  the  Poinsettia  or  the  hardier 
of  the  Begonias  The  bulbous  plants  afore 
alluded  to  will  also  form  a  reliable  part  of  the 
display.  Beyond  these  there  are  very  many 
other  plants  that  are  not  any  too  common  and 
upon  which  every  dependence  can  be  placed — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Salvia  Heeri,  a  very  showy 
plant  for  a  large  house  ;  Echeveria  retusa,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  nearly  enough  known, 
more  particularly  to  those  who  have  to  supply  a 
large  number  of  decorative  plants,  Libonia 
rioribunda,  if  not  very  showy,  is  at  least  very 
beautiful.  Tree  and  dwarf  Carnations  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  nor  can  the  winter-flowering 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  of  themselves  form 
a  gorgeous  display  (these  should,  however,  have 
a  comparatively  di-y  position  with  a  tolerably  free 
amount  of  ventilation).  Primulas,  both  single 
and  double,  will  be  quite  at  home  in  a  conserva- 
tory of  this  kind  ;  they  require  a  similar  position 
to  the  Pelargoniums.  Cyclamen  persicum  is 
always  attractive,  more  so  in  my  opinion  at  this 
season  than  m  the  spring.  Both  winter-flower- 
ing Heaths  and  Epacris  will  last  a  long  time  in 
flower.  On  the  roof  in  any  conservatory  there 
is  no  better  plant  for  the  winter  than  Jasminum 
grandiflorum,  with  its  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers  ;  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  so  little  note 
is  taken  of  this  Jasmine.  Chorozemas,  if 
treated  naturally  as  climbers  (thus  necessitating 
their  retention  in  the  house  instead  of  being 
stood  outside),  will  now  soon  be  making  a  pretty 
disjjlay,  whilst  in  many  an  instance  the  Lapa- 
geria  will  scarcely  lie  out  of  bloom.  The  Helio- 
trope, again,  is  a  plant  well  deserving  of  either 
roof  or  wall  space  in  any  conservatory.  Chry- 
santhemums have  not  been  touched  upon  thus 
far  ;  they  will  be  admirable  for  the  coolest  posi- 
tions, nothing  lieing  better.  Such  seasonable 
and  appropriate  plants  as  Solanum  capsicas- 
trum  vars.  and  Aucubas  well  advanced  in  col- 
our will  also  do  well  where  the  frost  is  barely 
excluded. 

In  conservatories  that  are  lighted  with  gas  a 
little  top  air  is  always  advisable  at  such  times. 
The  sun  lights  in  the  apex  of  the  roof  are  the 
best  ;  nothing  lower  should  be  tolerated.  With 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  electric  light,  however, 
the  use  of  gas  should  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  conservatories.  H.   G. 


Wintering  Caladiumg. — At  p.  454  "H.  P." 

has  an  article  on  wintering  Caladiums.  I  always 
adapted  mucli  the  same  plan,  but  generally  lost  a 
goodly  number  of  bulbs.  Last  year  a  friend  asked 
me  to  try  his  plan  ot  storage,  viz.,  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  had  died  down  to  place  the  pots  on  the 
hot-water  pipes,  where  no  drip  could  get  at  them, 
and  give  no  water  during  the  winter  season.  I 
gave  this  system  of  storage  a  trial  and  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  bulb,  and  they  were  quite  plump 
when  shaki;n  out  of  the  pots  in  the  spring.  Every 
bulb  started  well,  and  the  plants  have  been  much 
finer  this  year  than  usual.  This,  I  think,  is  due 
to  the  thorough  rest  they  got. — W.  J.  M. 

Primula  minima. — The  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  Fairy  Primrose  are  well  known.  But  while 
making  a  compai'atively  free  growth  generally,  it 
does  not  flower  so  freely  as  one  would  expect.     It 


is  probable  that  in  our  lowland  gardens  pome 
essential  is  not  forthcoming,  and  this  something 
it  receives  in  its  alpine  home.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  soil,  for  I  have  tried  it  in  many  different  kinds 
and  equally  variable  aspects  and  localities,  with 
the  same  results.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  1  got 
plants  from  Ireland,  and  for  a  couple  of  years 
the.se  certainly  behaved  better,  but  eventually 
dwindled  into  their  old  ways,  flowering  each  year 
only  very  sparingly.  I  am  now  abandoning  soil 
altogether,  and  trying  thera  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  which  I  find  suits  many  things,  and  par- 
ticularly some  alpines  which  have  lost  many  roots 
in  collecting.  Some  of  the  most  experienced  of 
alpine  growers  have  failed  to  bloom  this  freely, 
yet  some  readers  may  be  able  to  cater  for  its 
peculiar  requirements  better  than  others.  If  so, 
their  treatment  of  this  alpine  would  be  welcomed 
by  many. — E.  J. 
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SEA     HOXLIES. 

(ekysgium.) 

(with  a  coloured  plate   of  e.  alpinum.*) 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  Urabellifers,  but  is  so 
unlike  that  class  of  plants  in  general  appearance 
as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  Thistles  and  such 


Tlie  Amethyst  Sea  Holly  (E.  amefhystimim), 

like,  whichi  indeed,  they  very  much  resemble. 
For  general  garden  purposes,  whether  the  deco- 
ration of  the  rockery,  the  border,  or  the  lawn, 
few  plants  yield  a  greater  variety  in  the  shape 
and  length  of  leaves  or  size  and  brilliancy  of 
involucres  and  stems.  The  latter  in  many  cases 
are  so  .singularly  beautiful  with  their  vivid 
steel-blue  tints,  surmounted  with  an  involucre 
even  more  brilliant,  that  the  efi'ect  of  good  large 
groups  is  hardly  excelled  by  that  of  any  plants 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Pauls'  nursery  at  Broxbourne.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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that  stand  the  rigours  of  our  climate.  The 
great  diversity  in  the  cutting  of  the  leaves  is 
very  interesting,  ranging  from  the  great  Pan- 
danus-like  foliage  of  E.  pandanifolium  to  the 
very  small  Thistle-like  leaves  of  E.  dichoto- 
mum.  Those  belonging  to  the  Pandanus  set, 
such  as  E.  Lasseauxi,  eburneum,  bromeliai- 
folium,  and  others,  are  useful  in  sub-tropical 
arrangements  ;  their  leaves  being  mostly  of  a 
thick  succulent  or  leathery  nature,  are  not 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  cold  nights  in  early 
autumn  ;  indeed,  in  all  but  very  damp  places 
or  heavy  soils  they  continue  effective  as  regards 
foliage  all  through  the  winter  season.  E.  al- 
pinum,  Olivierianum,  giganteum,  &c. ,  are  very 
useful  for  furnishing  the  mixed  border  or 
rockery,  and  all  are  the  more  valuable  for  this 
purpose  owing  to  the  length  of  time  they  con- 
tinue in  bloom,  and  in  the  latter  set  especially 
for  the  long  time  they  retain  their  handsome 


and  if  properly  managed  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  the  following  year. 

The  under-mentioned  are  a  few  of  the  most 
suitable  for  ornamental  purposes  :  — 

The  alpine  Se.\  Holly  (E.  alpinum). — This  is 
found  in  the  alpine  pastures  of  Switzerland,  Pied- 
mont, &c.,  and,  when  well  grown,  is  certainly  not 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  plant  in  the  genus. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  does  well  in  shady  borders, 
developing  a  tint  almost  equal  to  that  when  the 
plant  is  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  The  involucres, 
as  well  as  the  stems,  are  of  a  beautiful  blue, 
making  a  handsome  group.  Its  flower-stems, 
averaging  about  2  feet  high,  are  produced  during 
July  and  August.  There  is  said  to  be  a  white 
variety. 

The  Amethyst  Sea  Holly  (E.  amethystinum). 
— This  has  been  unaccountably  confounded  with 
the  much  more  robust  E.  Olivierianum,  although 
they  have  little  in  common.  E.  amethystinum 
rarely  exceeds  I  foot  to  1 J  feet  in  height,  is  of  a 


spiny  leaves,  pale  grey  or  glaucous,  is  very 
effective.  A  native  of  the  Caucasian  Alps, 
Armenia,  Siberia,  &c. 

The  common  Sea  Holly  (E.  maritiinura). — 
This  plant  is  still  found  growing  along  the  coast 
in  company  with  the  Oyster  plant  (Mertensia  mari- 
tima).  It,  however,  requires  no  special  culture, 
and  does  well  on  a  rockery  in  a  stiti',  loamy  soil. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  glaucous  of  the  species.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  October  and  grows  from  6 
inches  to  1|  feet  high. 

Olivier's  Sea  Holly  (E.  Olivierianum).— This 
variety  can  be  highly  recommended.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  the  abundance  of  its  highly- 
coloured  flower-heads  renders  it  very  attractive  in 
the  flower  border.  It  has  often  been,  and  is  even 
yet,  confounded  with  the  Amethyst  Sea  Holly. 
E.  Olivierianum  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  and  often 
4  feet  in  height.  The  ten  to  twelve  bracts  com- 
posing the  involucre  are  longer  than  the  head  of 
flowers  and  have  about  half  a  dozen  teeth  on  each 


The  Giant  Sea  Hvlly  (B.  giganteum). 


blue  tints.  A  good  rich,  but  well-drained  soil 
suits  most  of  the  species  ;  the  latter  especially 
should  be  attended  to,  as  damp  carries  off  more 
of  the  tender  species  during  w^inter  than  cold. 
Coddling  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  Sea  Hollies 
will  stand  any  amount  of  exposure  so  long  as 
the  drainage  is  perfect.  In  localities  where  the 
rainfall  is  great,  a  square  of  glass  over  the 
crown  is  very  useful.  E.  alpinum  may  be 
made  an  exception  to  the  above  directions,  as 
in  the  south  of  England  at  any  rate  it  prefers 
a  shady  spot  in  a  good  stiff'  soil.  Much  the 
same  treatment  will  also  answer  in  the  case  of 
E.  Olivierianum. 

The  only  really  safe  way  to  increase  these  Sea 
Hollies  is  by  means  of  seed.  Some  few  sorts 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  root  cuttings, 
but  they  take  such  a  long  time  to  recover,  that 
a  healthy,  vigorous  batch  may  be  raised  from 
seed  in  about  the  same  time.  Sow  the  seed  in 
pans  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame.     The  seeds  will  germinate  in  the  spring, 


somewhat  straggling  habit,  and  has  flower-heads 
and  stems  of  the  finest  amethyst-blue.  Apart 
from  the  great  beauty  of  its  flower-heads  and 
stems,  this  plant  is  chiefly  welcome  on  account  of 
its  pretty  dwarf  habit.  It  answers  well  for  a  first 
or  second  row  in  the  border,  and  makes  on  the 
rockery  one  of  the  most  charming  little  groups 
that  could  be  desired.  It  can  be  increased  by 
division,  but  is  so  easily  raised  from  .seed,  that 
disturbing  the  established  plants  is  hardly  desir- 
able. It  flowers  during  .JuU-  and  August,  and  is 
a  native  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  &c. 

The  (,;l\nt  Sea  Holly  (E.  giganteum). — This 
deserves  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  does  well  in 
almost  all  positions  and  varieties  of  soil.  The 
large  flower-heads  are  also  greatly  appreciated 
for  winter  decoration  ;  and  although  not  highly 
coloured  like  those  of  many  of  the  others,  they 
make  jjretty  bouquets  arranged  with  Grasses,  &c. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  grouping,  and  in  large 
masses  it  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.  It 
grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  stout 
stems  and  numerous  deeply -lobed,  spiny,  glaucous 
leaves.     The  involucre,  of  jight  to  nine  large,  oval,  ; 


side.  In  habit  and  general  appearance  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  E.  alpinum  than  any  of  the  others. 
It,  however,  appears  to  be  constant  to  the  .above 
characters  even  under  good  cultivation.  It  ripens 
seed  freely,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  readily 
increased.     Native  of  the  Levant. 

Others  equally  attractive  and  desirable  are 
E.  Bourgati,  campestre,  ccjeruleum,  planum,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  dicho- 
tomum,  triquetrum,  creticum,  glaciale,  spina- 
album,  ifec. 

The  Pandanus  Group. 

To  this  group,  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico, 
BrazU,  &c.,  belong  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
useful  forms  in  this  highly  ornamental  genus. 
Beginning  with  serra,  we  have  a  large,   broad- 

I  leaved    species    with     curious    double    spines ; 

1  Carrierei,  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all,  having  a 
compact  habit  combined  with  large,  beautiful 
leaves.  E.  bromelia;folium  is  a  charming  plant, 
striking    and    distinct    in    habit   and    forming 
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elegant  Yucca-like  tufts,  with  its  graceful  leaves 
surmounted  with  whitish  flower-heads.  E.  pau- 
danifoliuni  is  a  nohle  habited  plant,  very  effective 
when  grown  as  an  isolated  plant  on  a  lawn.  E. 
Lasseauxi  is  nearly  allied  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  the  open  air.  E.  eburneum,  acjuaticum, 
virginianum,  Leavenworthi  and  others  are  all 
worthy  of  attention  for  sub-trojjical  purposes. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow.  D.  Dewar. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  pot  Vines.  —  Where  these  were  started 
at  the  commencement  of  November,  the  eyes  will 
by  this  time  have  burst  and  growth  be  visible. 
New  roots  will  not  be  formed  until  a  length  of 
some  6  inches  of  new  wood  ha?  been  made,  the  sap 
alone  supporting  this  up  to  that  date.  At  this 
period,  however,  great  care  is  necessary  in  the 
matter  of  bottom  heat,  as  if  this  is  allowed  to  de- 
crease to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  sap  channels 
become  seriously  aflected  and  growth  may  be  alto- 
gether suspended.  Examine  the  bed,  and  if  a 
bottom  heat  of  75°  is  not  being  maintained,  re- 
new to  some  extent  the  fermenting  material,  or 
where  this  can  be  kept  up  by  bottom-heat  pipes, 
the  valves  must  be  turned  so  as  to  raise  it  to  that. 
The  ridge  also  of  le.ives  and  stable  manure  formed 
on  the  floor  may  still  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  provided  always  the  material  is  well  worked 
beforehand.  When  an  inch  of  growth  has  been 
made  this  may  be  entirely  removed.  Water,  al- 
though required  only  at  rather  long  intervals, 
must  not  be  withheld  one  moment  after  the  pots 
show  signs  of  dryness  when  rapped  with  the 
knuckles.  Stimulants  being  of  no  use,  but  rather 
harmful  at  present,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
should  be  used  is  in  the  form  of  liquid  poured 
into  the  evaporating  pans.  When  this  is  used  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  pans  to  become 
dry,  or  hot  steam  charged  with  the  ammonia  may 
blacken  and  destroy  the  advancing  growth.  At 
present  it  will  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  give-and- 
take  principle  as  regards  syringing,  rods  drying 
but  slowly  during  the  few  hours  which  intervene 
between  actual  daylight  and  approaching  dark- 
ness. The  night  temperature  up  to  the  present 
kept  at  50"  mav  now  be  increased  2°  or  3\  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  that  of  the  day.  The  rods 
had  better  remam  in  a  bent  position  for  some  time 
longer,  or  at  least  till  the  bottom  ejes  have  drawn 
out  quite  an  inch. 

L.\TE  Grapes. — Vines  that  were  started  in 
February,  ripening  their  crop  at  the  end  of  August 
or  the  tirst  week  in  September,  ought  to  have  the 
bunches  removed,  with  a  good  length  of  lateral 
attached,  and  placed  in  bottles  of  water  and 
powdered  charcoal.  Where  no  real  fruit  room 
exists,  they  may  be  arranged  on  boards  resting 
on  flower-pots  in  any  cool,  dry  vinery  or  orchard 
house.  The  Vines  should  then  be  pruned,  dressed, 
and  the  house  thrown  open  day  and  night  to 
afford  a  thorough  rest  of  two  clear  months.  In 
pruning  bear  in  mind  the  somewhat  uncertain 
character  of  Barbarossa  and  Gros  Maroc,  and 
prune  to  a  good  sound  eye  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment at  the  new  year.  The  fruit  of  Lady  Downe's 
may,  of  course,  remain  on  the  Vines  for  some 
time  yet. 

Pot  Figs. — These  started  at  the  same  time  as 
the  pot  Vines  and  under  much  the  same  condi- 
tions will  be  making  decided  progress,  the  small 
fruits  located  at  the  points  of  the  shoots  also 
swelling  somewhat.  No  rise,  however,  must  yet 
be  given  either  by  night  or  day,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  stages  in  Fig  forcing,  any  slight 
error  either  in  bottom  or  top-heat  causing  the 
fruit  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  This  would 
especially  be  encouraged  by  an  increase  at  night, 
causing  the  growth  to  proceed  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  fruit.  Figs  being  inchned  to  form  minute 
fibrous  rootlets  at  an  earlier  date  than  Vines,  pure, 


soft  tepid  water  must  be  given  before  actual  dry- 
ness is  the  case,  but  the  doses  must  be  moderate 
until  free  growth  and  a  multiplicity  of  strong 
roots  demand  an  almost  unlimited  supply  later  on. 

STKA\viu;iii;v  kokcinc:.  —  Vicomtesse  Hf-ricart 
de  Thury,  Black  Prince  or  Empress  of  India, 
plunged  as  advised  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
leaves  at  the  middle  of  November,  will  now 
be  pushing  up  their  flower-trusses.  Brought 
on  under  such  conditions,  the  plants  will  need 
extra  care,  a  check  being  easily  given  with  the 
foliage  in  such  close  proximity  to  lihe  ghass.  The 
plants  may  remain  in  their  present  quarters  until 
the  bloom-heads  are  formed,  being  then  removed 
to  the  Strawberry  house.  Peach  house,  or  vinery 
at  work,  and  placed  on  shelves  not  too  near  the 
glass.  This  last  point  is  important,  as  these 
sooner  suffer  from  a  low  night  figure  caused  by 
an  unexpected  sharp  frost  than  do  plants  brought 
on  from  the  first  in  ordinary  houses  and  not 
plunged.  Plauts  for  March  supply  must  now  be 
got  under  cover,  clearing  off  dead  leaves  and 
surfacing  with  sweet  soil  well  rammed,  but  post- 
poning watering  where  through  exposure  in  the 
open  the  balls  are  already  saturated.  A  tempe- 
rature of  45°  at  night,  rising  to  50°  during  the 
day,  is  a  suitable  figure  to  start  with,  a  stronger 
heat  only  drawing  up  the  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  crowns,  and  favouring  early  attacks  of 
green-fly  and  spider.  Sir  .T.  Paxton  .and  Presi- 
dent had  better  be  kept  quiet  until  Januarj',  the 
smaller,  easily  excited  sorts  alone  being  intro- 
duced to  heat.  Beware  of  drought  amongst 
plants  stored  in  cool  vineries  and  orchard  houses, 
a  bad  policy  under  any  circumstances. 

Maiden  Pe.\rs. — These  intended  for  converting 
into  pyramids  for  indoor  culture  may  now  be 
lifted  and  potted,  afterwards  being  plunged  over 
the  rims  in  ashes.  J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  vegetable  supply. — The  weather  up  to  this 
date  has  favoured  the  lifting  of  all  late  crops, 
while  the  growth  of  most  vegetables  has  not  been 
checked  in  any  way.  This  will  have  been  a  great 
saving,  as  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  vege- 
tables there  is  less  demand  for  forced  ones.  Forc- 
ing will  now  need  more  attention  and  larger  quan- 
tities will  be  required.  In  forcing  it  is  advisable 
to  know  what  there  is  a  demand  for  and  arrange 
accordingly.  I  find  the  safer  pliin  is  to  place  a 
small  quantity  in  heat  every  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, and  thus  provide  a  reliable  supply  at  any 
moment.  The  most  should  be  made  of  the  autumn 
Broccoli,  such  .as  the  Protecting  and  the  later 
Snow's  Winter  White.  The  former  is  just  over, 
but  there  is  a  fine  lot  of  Snow's,  the  heads  of 
which,  though  small,  are  just  of  the  size  liked, 
and  should  not  be  left  when  large  enough  to  cut. 
The  plants  should  be  lifted,  placed  closely  to- 
gether and  protected,  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
soon  discolour  the  heads  and  spoil  the  nice  white 
curd  so  much  admired.  The  finishing  touch 
should  now  be  given  to  Celery,  as  blanched 
growth  will  not  winter  well  without  ample  protec- 
tion in  severe  weather.  I  have  found  dry  leaves, 
Bracken  and  thatched  hurdles  of  great  service, 
and  whatever  protection  is  given  should  be  in 
readiness  and  the  final  moulding  up  have  been 
performed.  The  autumn-planted  Cabbage  should 
receive  attention  in  light  soils.  Early  planted 
lots  have  made  a  vigorous  and  somewhat  soft 
growth.  This  will  soon  suffer  if  not  protected. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  tread  along  the  rows  and  then 
mould  up  well  to  prevent  injury  to  the  stem  and 
loss  of  lower  leaves.  The  supply  of  Coleworts 
may  be  prolonged,  if  fully  grown,  by  lifting  and 
laying  in  in  a  sheltered  corner.  Spinach  has  done 
wonderfully  well  and  well  repays  for  frequent  hoe- 
ings  between  the  rows  and  dressings  of  soot  to  kill 
worms  and  slugs.  Those  who  grow  Cardoons  will 
do  well  to  house  any  late  plants,  placing  in  cellars 
or  root  stores.  If  lifted  with  a  ball  the  plants 
will  rem,ain  good  for  weeks  in  a  dry  store.  The 
root  stores  of  all  kinds,  especially  Onisns  and  Po- 
tatoes, will  need  frequent  sorting  over.  Onions 
are  keeping  badly  and  will  need  free  exposure  to 


prevent  decay.  Thick  layers  soon  sudor  and  frost 
is  less  injurious  than  damp. 

Skasonaiile  work. — Every  opjiortunity  should 
be  taken  to  clear  any  quarters  of  exhausted  crops. 
Often  remnants  of  crops  may  with  advantage  be 
lifted  and  the  ground  manured  for  a  future  croix 
The  first  frosts  that  harden  the  ground  should  bo 
taken  advantage  of  for  getting  manure  wheeled 
on  to  the  ground,  as  the  work  can  be  done  more 
quickly  and  better.  The  ground  for  early  crops, 
such  as  Peas,  Beans  and  such  like,  should  be  pre- 
pared at  the  earliest  opportunity,  turning  up  as 
roughly  as  possible.  The  sheltered  borders  in  front 
of  fruit  houses  and  under  walls  are  often  heavily 
cropped  during  the  summer,  and  these  turned  up 
roughly  now  will  be  in  better  condition  for  the 
work,  manuring  freely  such  as  are  required  to 
grow  salads  and  other  succulent  vegetables.  Much 
work  tan  be  forwarded  now  that  is  often  left  till 
spring.  By  doing  it  thus  early  the  earth  is  cleareii 
of  insect  pests  that  prey  upon  the  crops.  Manures 
of  all  kinds  may  be  prepared,  and  now  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  dressings  of  gas-lime  to  get  rid  of 
wireworm,  a  terrible  pest  in  the  summer  months. 
The  lime  may  be  used  in  stronger  quantities  now 
than  later  in  the  season.  I  find  the  best  time  to 
use  gaslime  is  at  this  date,  as  if  spread  on  the 
surface  a  few  days  before  digging  in  there  is  less 
danger  of  injury  to  the  crop.  Much  may  be  done 
now  to  give  the  kitchen  garden  a  neat  appearance 
by  getting  forward  the  work  advised  above. 

DicciNci  AND  trenchinc. — These  are  impor- 
tant, and  most  soils  are  benefited  by  exposure  to 
frost  if  turned  up  in  a  rough  stat;e.  Some  very 
heavy  clayey  soils  may  retpiire  different  treatment, 
and  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. If  the  land  is  heavy,  avoid  all  wheel- 
ing or  trampling  on  it  when  in  a  wet  state. 
Ground  of  this  description  well  repays  the 
addition  of  such  aids  as  road  scrapings,  these 
greatly  assisting  in  the  free  working  of  the 
soil.  I  have  had  heavy  land  (|uite  altered  ir> 
its  nature  by  freely  dressing  with  burnt  refuse, 
charcoal  refuse,  mortar  rubble,  and  coarse  sand. 
Of  course,  with  such  soils  trenching  in  the  strict 
sense  is  out  of  the  question,  as  to  bring  up  the 
crude  material  to  the  surf.ace  would  be  injurious, 
and  double  digging  or  bastard  trenching  is  the 
only  choice.  By  the  latter  method  much  good  is 
accomplished,  as  there  is  a  deeper  root-hold,  and 
any  rough  material  or  vegetable  refuse  can  be 
mixed  with  the  second  spit,  keeping  the  materials 
advised  above  and  manures  at  the  surface  or  top 
spit.  In  digging  or  trenching  of  any  kind  it  is 
important  to  do  the  work  well,  and  when  the  soil 
is  in  a  free  working  condition  to  open  out  a  good 
space  at  the  start,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  to 
mix  or  remove  the  soil  and  dig  up  the  hard 
bottom.  I  have  seen  a  kitchen  garden  spoilt  by 
trenching  when  deep  digging  would  have  been 
far  better.  These  remarks  apply  to  light  gravelly 
soils.  On  light  porous  soils  it  is  advantageous  to 
dig  in  any  green  crops  that  will  soon  decay.  This 
saves  time,  as  treated  thus  they  will  provide  food 
for  future  crops.  Where  the  ground  is  light,  a 
few  loads  of  heavy  clayey  soil  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face would  prove  of  lasting  benefit.  Should  want 
of  labour  delay  necessarj-  work  or  prevent  the 
deep  cultivation  advised  above,  it  is  well  to  do  a 
small  portion  every  year,  and  thus  in  time  get  the 
soil  into  condition.  Often  the  failure  of  crops 
may  be  put  down  to  want  of  cultivation,  the 
ground  becoming  cjuite  soddened.  Much  time 
can  now  be  saved  by  getting  large  bodies  of 
manure  on  to  the  quarters,  and  though  I  do  not 
advise  spreading  the  manure  till  the  ground  can 
be  dug,  if  placed  in  readiness,  digging  is  not 
delayed  when  the  ground  is  vacant. 

Hotbeds. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  warm  manure,  a  mixture  of 
leaves  and  stable  manure  being  the  best  for  forc- 
ing. Now  is  a  good  time  to  save  all  leaves  and  to 
add  the  manure  in  the  desired  proportions.  The 
material  required  for  forcing  should  be  placed  in 
heajis  and  frequently  turned  to  prevent  over- 
heating and  to  get  a  mild,  lasting  heat.  There 
are  no  better  aids  to  raise  early  vegetables,  such 
as    Carrots,    Turnips,   and   Radishes,    than    the 
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above.  Beds  for  the  above  may  now  be  got  into 
shape,  and  in  making,  care  should  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  mix  and  firm  the  materials  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  mixture  being  too  dry,  give  water  to  assist 
the  heating.  Beds  made  in  brick  frames  cannot 
be  made  too  well.  For  beds  required  to  sow  or 
plant  on  at  once,  it  is  well  to  have  the  manure  in  a 
less  strawy  state  and  to  use  leaves  that  have  been 
prepared.  Soils  for  hotbeds  should  if  possible  be 
got  under  cover.  Potatoes  and  strong  roots  of 
any  kind  well  repay  for  good  loam,  not  old  dry 
material  which  does  not  aid  root  growth. 

Salads. — The  mild  autumn  has  been  most 
favourable  for  these.  Endive  has  stood  out  un- 
injured, but  it  is  well  to  secure  a  good  batch  for 
the  next  two  months'  supply  by  covering  with 
frames  or  other  protection.  Large  plants  of  En- 
dive, especially  of  the  tenderer  or  curled  green 
type,  do  not  always  stand  well  even  with  frame 
protection,  damping  badly  after  a  certain  date. 
It  is  well  to  use  these  first,  relying  upon  the 
broad-leaved  section  for  later  use.  The  best  pro- 
tection, where  it  can  be  afforded,  is  Peach  cases 
or  fruit  houses  at  rest.  In  such  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  plants  if  lifted  with  a 
ball  and  not  placed  closely  together  winter  well. 
Lettuces  need  similar  protection,  and  those 
planted  in  frames  for  early  spring  cutting  should 
be  given  all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather,  be 
kept  free  of  weeds  and  decaying  matter,  and  fre- 
quently dusted  over  with  dry  wood  ashes  to  check 
mildew.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  place 
Chicory  in  heat  to  eke  out  the  Lettuce  supply. 
This  is  a  valuable  substitute,  and  readily  forced. 
Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  every  ten  days 
in  a  dry,  warm  house  in  boxes,  sowing  the  seed 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  watering  sparingly 
when  germinated.  Other  salads  in  the  way  of 
Corn  Salad  will  now  be  useful.  A  small  sowing  of 
Chervil  will  also  be  useful.  G.  Wythes. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Decorative  pi.ants. — By  reason  of  the  mild  and 
ii-enial  weather  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a 
tolerably  free  use  still  of  plants  that  one  would 
not  care  to  risk  under  less  favourable  conditions. 
This  operates  in  two  ways,  there  being  the  expo- 
sure to  a  lower  temperature  as  well  as  the  more 
trying  condition  of  things  conseiiuent  upon  larger 
fires,  rendering  the  atmospliere  less  congenial 
to  plants  that  are  at  all  liable]  to  suffer.  Of 
Palms,  it  is  possible  that  the  Kentias  have  been 
used  freely.  Such  suitable  plants  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  made  to  ilo  all  they  can  ;  so  also  are 
Phcenix  rupioola,  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Cocos 
plumosa.  If  such  has  been  the  case  an  endeavour 
ought  now  to  be  made  to  give  them  a  change  into 
more  genial  quarters.  Vineries  or  other  forcing 
houses  would  suit  them  well  where  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere is  now  being  maintained  in  the  event  of 
the  plant  houses  being  crowded.  In  their  place 
there  are  hardier  Palms  that  can  be  depended  on 
to  do  a  good  turn  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Cory- 
pha  australis,  Chama-rops  humilis,  Phiunix  recli- 
nata  and  P.  tenuis.  The  chief  condition  in  their 
use  being  to  avoid  drought  at  the  roots,  it  will  be 
well  to  make  a  free  use  of  Moss  upon  the  top  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  pots  wherever  possible. 
Dinner-table  plants  during  cold  weather  should 
be  chosen  from  comparatively  hardy  plants  rather 
than  from  such  as  thrive  best  in  the  temperature 
of  the  stove.  This  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
any  difficulty,  a  pleasing  change  being  at  the 
same  time  elTected.  In  recommending  this  I  am 
thinking  of  such  plants  as  Araucaria  excelsa, 
which  when  struck  from  cuttings  makes  a 
beautiful  and  compact  table  plant  whilst  in  quite 
a  small  pot.  Dracaena  congesta  is  very  light, 
being  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  race  ;  D.  rubra  has 
also  these  good  qualities,  and  D.  Doucetti,  if  a 
little  more  tender  than  its  prototype  D.  australis, 
is  nevertheless  fairly  hardy.  Of  lighter  character 
there  is  Eulalia  japonica,  a  plant  that  is  invariably 
acceptable.  Aralia  reticulata  when  confined  at 
the  roots  makes  (juite  a  miniature  of  what  it  is 
when  grown  freely,  its  use  now  being  preferable 


to  that  of  either  A.  Veitchi  or  A.  elegantissima. 
Grevillea  elegans  affords  another  instance  of  an 
easily  managed,  but  very  enduring  plant,  and  so 
also  does  Rhopala  corcovadensis.  Turning  to 
Ferns,  too,  much  cannot  be  made  of  Pteris  trem- 
ula,  of  P.  serrulata  (vars. ),  or  of  Asplenium  laxum 
pumilum  and  A.  bulbiferum  ;  these  are  the  hardi- 
est varieties  amongst  cool  house  Ferns.  Small 
bright  plants  of  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  of  Ficus 
elastica  variegata,  of  Coprosma  Baueriana  varie- 
gata, of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  and  of 
Ophiopogon  spicatus  aureo-variegatus  will  each 
add  to  the  efl'ect  where  small  groups  either  on 
the  ground  or  in  rustic  baskets  or  vases  are  ar- 
ranged. If  flowers  are  desired  with  such  as  these, 
nothing  better  can  be  chosen  than  dwarf  Poin- 
settias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  Vermillion  Brilliant 
Tulips  (Due  Van  Thols  are  oftentimes  too  dwarf). 
Well-coloured  Solanums  in  profusion  of  berries 
would  also  add  to  the  bright  appearance  and  be 
seasonable.  Late  struck  pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  prove  of  the  greatest  service,  for  the 
more  use  that  can  be  made  of  these  ard  kindred 
plants  for  rough  work  the  f  etter,  bearing  in 
mind  that  when  shabby,  all  that  one  has  to  do  is 
to  save  sufficient  for  stock  and  throw  the  rest 
away. 

Cut  flowers. — With  a  tolerably' good  reserve 
upon  which  to  draw,  it  is  possible  to  provide  an 
excellent  variety  for  cutting.  There  is  at  this 
season  the  additional  advantage  that  the  flowers 
last  fresh  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  It  is 
better  to  use  things  that  are  comparatively  tender 
in  this  way  than  as  plants.  Spikes  of  Eucharis 
with  one  or  two  flowers  still  to  expand  if  cut  of 
good  length  can  be  displayed  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. These  spikes  could  be  made  a  free  use  of  in 
such  vases  as  Daffodils  are  staged  in  at  the  spring 
shows,  and  afterwards  be  stood  amongst  groups 
of  plants,  such  as  those  already  suggested.  Stray 
spikes  of  Pancratiums  could  be  used  in  a  similar 
wa3',  such  methods  being  far  better  than  risking 
the  plants  themselves.  The  earlier  spathes  of 
Rich.ardia  a'thiopica  should  be  cut  where  others 
upon  the  same  plant  are  already  showing  rather 
than  risk  the  later  ones  by  using  the  plant  itself. 
In  scarcely  any  case  can  it  now  be  said  that  there 
are  more  flowers  which  it  is  possible  to  cut  than 
which  it  is  possible  to  use  ;  hence  it  is  incumbent 
to  make  the  very  best  use  of  all.  Should  any, 
therefore,  be  used  for  special  purposes  to  stand 
for  one  night  or  day  only  in  one  particular  ar- 
rangement, these  should  afterwards  be  turned  to 
account  in  other  and  varied  ways.  If  not  wanted 
for  a  day  or  so,  such  as  are  still  fresh  can  be  kept 
in  a  cool  and  slightly  moist  atmosphere,  as  in  a 
cellar,  for  instance  ;  those  even  that  aredrooping, 
if  not  too  far  gone,  will  revive  under  such  condi- 
tions. These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  foliage  accompaniments  where  these  are  of 
durable  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decora- 
tive varieties  of  the  Asparagus  and  of  Myrsi- 
phyllum  asparagoides  or  of  Croton  foliage.  If  it 
be  spikes  of  Orchids  that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  a 
slightly  drier,  but  tolerably  cool  atmosphere  will 
suit  them  better ;  some  of  these  may,  if  need  be, 
be  kept  several  days  if  not  actually  wanted  mean- 
while.   Grower. 

Prunus  Pissardi. — I  own  to  having  some 
years  .ago  a  rather  unf.avourable  opinion  of  this 
Prunus  as  an  ornamental-leaved  pl.ant  as  being  of 
too  sombre  and  deep  a  purple,  and  have  expressed 
such  views  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  These 
were  formed  on  my  experience  of  young  plants 
only,  not  then  having  seen  a  large  mature  speci- 
men. As  the  plants  grew  and  developed,  a  much 
brighterand  more  cheerful  colouring  prevailed,  and 
I  was  gradually  convinced  each  succeeding  summer 
that  the  colour  intensified  considerably  with  age, 
and  am  long  ere  this  quite  a  convert  as  to  its  great 
merits,  its  hardiness,  precocity  of  bloom  and  beau- 
tiful leaf-colouring  placing  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  self-coloured  trees  and  shrubs.  I  was 
particularly  struck  today  (December  3)  by  a 
couple  of  fine  specimens  growing  on  a  bold 
eminence  and  on  which  a  few  leaves  still  remain 
on  the  tips  of  the  shoots.     As  viewed  from  lower 


ground  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  th> 
afternoon  sun  shining  through  the  comparatively 
bare  branches,  these  leaves  suggested  scattered 
tongues  of  scarlet  flames  among  the  greenery 
flanking  them  ;  and  it  was  only  on  advancing 
nearer  that  one  could  ascertain  the  cause  producing 
this  beautiful  effect.  This  alone — did  it  possess 
no  other  merit — would  be  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion to  secure  it  a  position  among  trees  of  this 
class. — J.  B. 

Orchids. 


L^LIA  AUTUMNALIS  AND  VARIETIES. 

This  useful  Lpelia  is  one  of  the  best  of  autumn- 
flowering  kinds,  as  it  produces  its  long  spikes  of 
bloom  very  fre(ily  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  It  is,  moreover,  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture, and  should  therefore  find  a  plaoe  in  every 
collection.  The  typical  form  has  been  known 
in  our  gardens  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and 
lias  been  imported  by  various  firms  in  large 
quantities,  consequently  several  fine  varieties 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  these  differing 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  flower- 
scape  rises  from  the  summit  of  the  bulbs  and 
carries  a  raceme  of  five  to  nine  blooms.  These 
individually  measure  about  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  a  peculiar  odour.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  spreading,  lanceolate,  the  latter  being 
broader  than  the  sepals,  boih  of  a  light  rosy 
purple,  lighter  towards  the  base  ;  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  arc  large,  roundish,  and  white,  the 
front  lobe  white  at  the  base  and  rich  rosy  purple 
in  front.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
Under  cultivation  it  may  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood  or  in  baskets  with  other 
Mexican  Ltelias,  and  should  be  potted  in 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good 
drainage.  The  plants  should  be  suspended  close 
to  the  glass,  as  they  enjoy  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  be  only  slightly  shaded  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Whilst  this  plant  is  in  active  growth, 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  as  well  as  in  the 
atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  the  syringe  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage. 

L.  autuhnalts  alba. — This  is  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  variety,  identical  with  the  type  except 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pure  white, 
with  a  slight  yellow  crest  on  the  lip.  The  true 
white  form  is  very  rare,  but  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
splendid  flower  from  James  Tees,  who  says  his 
plant  has  three  fine  spikes  carrying  thirteen 
blooms. 

L.  autumxalis  atro-ri;bens. — This  is  no  doubt 
the  best  and  most  highly  coloured  variety.  It  first 
appeared  with  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  plant  produces  larger  and 
stronger  bulbs,  and  the  spikes  are  longer  with 
larger  blooms,  %(hich  are  also  much  deeper  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  type.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson-purple,  the  lip  be- 
ing of  an  even  richer  shade,  whilst  the  pure  white 
side  lobes  form  a  very  lovely  contrast. 

L.  AUTUMNALIS  FoERSTERMANi. — A  decidedly 
charming  and  delicate  kind  of  American  origin, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  pure  white  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  white,  each  segment 
faintly  flushed  with  pale  rose.  It  is  also  known  as 
L.  autumnalis  delicata. 

L.  AUTUMNALIS  vENUSTA  is  a  very  fine  variety 
with  broad  sepals  and  petals.  I  believe  it  is  an 
introduction  of  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  rosy  mauve,  with  a 
pure  white  throat. 

L.  AUTUMN-iLis  xANTiioTROi'is. — This  is  a  re- 
markable and  rare  plant  introduced  by  Messrs". 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  about  eight  years  ago.  In 
growth  it  is  distinct  from  the  typical  plant,  being 
smaller,  with  shoi-ter  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during  the  summer  months,  the  petals  be- 
ing broadband,  like  the  sepals,  pale  rose,  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  tips  ;    the  lip  is  large,  rosy- 
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purple  in  the  front  and  3ellow  at  the  base.  This 
plant  was  thought  by  the  late  ProfesFor  Reichen- 
bach  to  be  probably  a  natural  hybrid  between  L. 
autumnalis  and  some  other  Mexican  kind. 

The  flowera  of  all  these  kinds  are  produced 
freely,  but  decidedly  better  in  a  country  atmo- 
sphere, for  in  the  different  collections  around 
London  the  fog  is  found  to  be  very  injurious. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  lyroglossum.  —  This  free- 
flowerinjT  jjlant  is  in  the  way  of  O.  Wilckeanum. 
Although  said  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0. 
luteo-pnrpureum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  the  flowers 
bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  latter  tine 
species,  but  are  similar  in  form  and  colour  to  those 
of  the  former.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about 
etiual  in  size,  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  reddish 
brown.  The  lip  is  small,  curiously  infolded  at  the 
point,  yellow,  with  similar  markings  to  the  sepals 
and  petals.  A  line  form  of  this  Orchid  was  re- 
cently flowering  at  Hornton  Cliff,  where  it  thrives 
under  the  coolest  treatment. 

Oncidium  superbiens. — This  belongs  to  the 
same  section  as  O.  macranthum,  and  requires 
similar  treatment  under  cultivation.  It  first 
flowered  in  this  country  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  although  it  had  been  discovered  some  thirty 
years  previously.  The  individual  blooms  are 
nearly  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  chocolate- 
brown,  tipped  with  yellow :  the  petals  light  yel- 
low, irregularly  barred  with  deep  brown  on  the 
basal  half,  and  rather  smaller  than  the  sepals. 
The  lip  is  very  small  and  deep  purple,  with  a 
yellow  crest.  The  flower-stems  often  attain  a 
length  of  3  feet. — G. 

Oncidium  Gravesianum. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  crispum  section  and  a  remarkably 
tine  Orchid.  lb  is  a  Brazilian  species  identical 
in  habit  with  O.  crispum.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  an  elegant,  much-branched  panicle,  and 
are  each  2  inches  across ;  the  sepals  are  light 
brown  with  a  few  yellow  streaks,  the  lateral  ones 
united  at  the  base  and  almost  hidden  behind  the 
petals,  which  are  similar  in  colour,  but  broader, 
with  a  wavy  margin.  The  lip  is  bright  j'cllow, 
with  a  deep  margin  of  brown,  and  reddish  brown 
spots  about  the  prominent  raised  crest.  This 
Orchid  succeeds  best  on  a  raft  suspended  from  the 
roof  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  As  in 
all  of  this  section,  the  flowers  distress  the  plants 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long,  and  unless  the 
plants  are  very  strong  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  flower  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  A  very 
fine  plant  is  now  in  bloom  with  Captain  Green- 
wood at  Hornton  Cliff,  Salisbury  ;  on  one  spike 
I  counted  forty-five  flowers,  and  although  these 
had  been  open  for  three  weeks,  they  were  quite 
fresh  and  bright. — R. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium  Niobe.— I  recently  saw  two  very 
distinct  forms  of  this  iu  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dorman 
at  Sydenham,  one  having  quite  a  light  dorsal  sepal, 
prettily  veined  with  rose  and  apple-green  at  the  base, 
whilst  the  other  was  heavily  flushed  with  rosy  purple. 
The  former  ia  much  like  the  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
Gaskell,  of  Liverpool.  C.  Niohe  is  a  cross  between  C. 
Spicerianum  and  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  ranks  amongst 
the  choicest  hybrids  we  have. — G. 

Oncidium  Porbesi.— A  fine  form  of  this  comes 
from  "'J.  C.'  All  the  segments  are  of  a  rich  chestnut- 
brown,  each  having  a  narrow  interlaced  and  crisped 
margin  of  bright  yellow.  From  this  characteristic  it 
is  often  known  as  the  gold-laced  Uncidium.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  species  in  the  genus,  and  belongs  to  the 
crispum  sectittn,  with  which  it  should  be  grown.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  and 
has  been  iu  cultivation  for  many  years. — W, 

Cypripedium  mierochilum.— This  charming 
little  hybrid  I  recently  noted  in  bloom.  It  is  of  com- 
pact habit,  with  handsome  tessellated  leaves,  and  was 
obtained  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries  by  crossing  C. 
niveum  andC.  Druryi.  The  flowers,  borne  on  erect 
6tems,  are  pure  white,  with  a  central  line  of  purple 


down  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  and  a  few  small 
purple  spots  near  the  base.  It  is  very  distinct  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  kinds  belonging  to  this 
group, — G. 

Odontoglossum  Hossi  Humeanum.— This 

is  by  sonic  cdiisidered  to  be  a  natural  mule  between 
O.  Kossi  and  another,  hut  recent  authorities  class  it  as 
a  variety.  The  bulbs  and  habit  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  typical  form,  but  it  differs  in  having  the 
sepals  and  petals  narrower  and  more  pointed ;  the 
sepals  are  yellow,  barred  with  cinnamon-brown,  and 
the  petals,  which  are  broader  than  the  sepals,  are 
white,  blotched  at  the  base  with  iiurplish  brown ;  the 
lip  is  of  a  uniform  clear  rose  colour. —  H. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  GardeNp 


APPLE  LORD  SUFFIELD. 

Lord  Suffield  worth  growing  is  a  (jMestion 


that  I  am  frequently  asked  by  those  who  intend 
planting  Apples.  If  required  only  for  liome 
consumption  it  is  worth  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den grown  as  a  dwarf  tree,  as  it  is  a  great 
bearer  for,  say,  ten  years — possibly  more  when 
the  soil  and  situation  are  specially  favourable, 


1  as  proved  by  other  varieties  on  each  side  of  the 
i  Lord   Suftield,  which  bear  heavy   crops  almost 
every   year.     Stocks   on   which    the   trees    are 
I  worked  seem  to  have  comparatively  little  effect, 
as   the   defects   named   are    apparent    on    all. 
When    the    trees  get  into  this    bad    condition 
I    found    it    answer     admirably    t(j    saw     the 
heads    off   and    graft    with    a    strong-growing 
variety,  such  as  Warner's  King.     Very  quickly 
large,    healthy    and    fruitful   heads    are   again 
j  formed,  and    if    I    had    a    free   hand    in    the 
j  matter,    every    tree    of    Lord    Suffield    would 
]  be  so  treated.     By  this  means  the  expense  of 
I  buying  fresh  trees  is  avoided,  and  in  a  couple  of 
yearsthe  newheads  commencetobearafewfruits, 
the  same  increasing  in  quantity  annually.     Out 
of  a  great  many  varieties  of  Apples  planted  as 
standards,  Lord  Suffield  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
appointing   and   forms   the    worst    heads.     In 
several  orchards,  in  wliich  the  soil  varies  from 
a   light,  porous,  sandy   character  to  one  much 
heavier,  the  growth  is  weak  and  the  wood  given 
to  canker  in  a  rather  severe  manner.     That  tliis 
is  the  fault  of  the  variety  is  proved  again  by 
other  sorts  adjoining,  delicate  varieties  like  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  American  Mother,  Ac,  growing 
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but  after  that  period  the  variety  seems  to  lose 
its  vigour  and  canker  sets  in,  both  on  old  wood 
and  new,  and  the  tree  becomes  not  worth  its 
room.  Up  to  the  time  that  this  debility  sets  in 
it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  iu  the  garden 
and  produces  as  much  or  more  fruit  than  any 
other  sort.  For  that  reason  it  is  well  worth 
planting,  as  when  worn  out  it  owes  nothing, 
having  more  than  paid  its  way.  For  market 
the  case  is  different.  No  one  would  willingly 
expend  large  sums  in  purchasing  trees  that 
would  pay  well — very  well — for  a  few  years  and 
then  find  them  useless.  What  market  growers 
require  is  such  varieties  as  will  come  into  bear- 
ing quickly  and  keep  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful 
condition  for  many  years.  I  have  under  my 
charge  some  hundreds  of  trees  of  Lord  Suffield 
both  as  dwarfs  and  standards,  all  planted  about 
eleven  years  ago,  and  each  year  the  dwarf  trees 
become  less  valuable,  the  fruit  is  not  so  plentiful, 
and,  although  large,  it  is  more  or  less  marked 
with  unsightly  spots,  and  consequently  realises  a 
lower  price.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that 
the  manuring  was  at  fault  or  insufficient,  caus- 
ing weakness  through  lack  of  nutriment  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Very  few  trees  are  more 
carefully  supplied  with  nourishment  specially 
adapted  to  the  soil  (which  is  light  and  sandy), 


and  fruiting  freely  in  the  next  rows.  Lord 
Suffield  is  the  only  variety  that  is  not  beneficially 
affected  by  applications  of  sewage  and  liquid 
manure  in  the  orchard,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  planting  as 
a  standard  in  this  part  of  the  west  of  England. 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Golden  Spire  are  infinitely 
superior  in  every  way  and  in  aU  forms  of  trees. 
The  only  objection  to  the  former  is  the  uneven 
size  of  the  fruit,  but  in  .spite  of  that  it  pays  well. 
Fwss.  \V.  G.  C. 


Fruit  packing. — For  packing  Peaches  it  is,  I 
think,  generally  admitted,  as  "  Y.  A.  H."  re- 
marks (p.  481),  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  the  boxes  sent  out  by  the  Covent  Garden 
salesmen.  In  my  note  (p.  449)  I  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  Peaches  as  well  as  Apples  and  Pears 
should  be  marketed  in  boxes  to  be  given  away 
with  the  fruit.  The  Peach  boxes  are  made  with 
the  intention  of  their  lasting  intact  through  many 
railway  journeys,  the  boxes  advocated  for  Apples 
through  one.  Only  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Peach-packing  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
viz.,  that  to  which  the  third  prize  was  awarded, 
was  packed  in  a  box  of  the  exact  Covent  Garden 
pattern.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  screw  each  Peach  up  in  tissue  paper,  and  that 
if  each  fruit  is  covered  three-quarters  of  the  way 
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up  with  the  paper,  thus  leaving  the  top  exposed, 
and  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  laid  over  the  whole  be- 
fore the  upper  layer  of  packing  material  is  added, 
the  consignment  will  reach  market  in  quite  as 
good  condition  as  if  "  Y.  A.  H.'s"  plan  were  fol- 
lowed, with  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
\-i8ible  directly  the  sheet  of  tissue  paper  is  re- 
moved ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  paper  have  to  be  unscrewed  before  the 
fruit  is  oien  to  inspection.  If  I  were  judging  at 
a  fruit-packing  competition,  I  should  certamly  be 
inclined,  other  things  being  equal,  to  award  the 
prize  to  the  box  that  made  the  most  attractive 
display  as  it  arrived  from  the  packer's  hands, 
without  any  adventitious  aid,  beyond  removing 
the  protective  top  layer,  from  the  hands  of  judges 
or  their  assistants.  I  did  not  wish  to  suggest,  as 
"Y.  A.  H.''  understands,  that  the  individual 
fruits  might  be  made  more  attractive,  but  that 
the  boxes  of  fruit  should  be  packed  with  a  view 
to  their  presenting  a  more  attractive  appearance 
when  opened  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  In 
this  detail  foreign  countries  are  ahead  of  us,  and 
as  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  pack  carefully  and  attrac- 
tively as  carefully  and  unattractively,  I  see  no 
reason  why  English  packers  alone  should  ignore 
this  point,  especially  as  in  some  cases  at  all  events 
it  should  enhance  the  value  of  the  consignments. 
— S.  W.  F. 

Apple  Belle  Dubois. — Between  this  and 
Cloria  Mundi  I  can  detect  no  difference,  although 
stated  to  be  distinct  by  some  authorities.  This 
season  some  grand  dishes  have  been  staged  at 
several  fruit  exhibitions.  Probably  some  would 
order  trees  of  the  variety,  but  unless  it  crops 
better  than  it  does  with  me  they  will  be  doomed 
to  disappointment.  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
the  size  or  quality  as  a  cooking  Apple,  but  it  is 
the  very  small  quantity  produced  that  is  the  great 
drawback.  I  have  known  the  variety  for  many 
years,  but  have  not  yet  seen  a  tree  bearing  a  good 
crop. — W.  G.  C. 


CULTIVATION  OF  NUTS. 

A  coREEsroNDENT  hailing  from  Perth  writes  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  Nut  culture,  that  is 
to  say.  Cobs  and  Filberts,  he  having  been  most 
unsuccessful  with  them.  Before  entering  into 
cultural  details  I  cannot  do  better  than  first  give 
tny  views  as  to  the  cause  of  this  failure.  Two  va- 
rieties only  have  been  tried,  viz.,  Merveille  de 
BoUwyller  and  Lambert's  Filbert,  better  known 
probably  as  the  Kentish  Cob.  Both  have  the  re- 
putation of  being  good  bearers,  and  the  latter  is 
also  a  strong  grower,  but  in  the  garden  of  the 
Perth  writer  they  neither  grow  freely  nor  pro- 
duce any  Nuts,  and  that  after  a  ten  years'  trial. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  naturally  dry  and  sandy,  but 
at  the  outset  the  bushes  were  planted  in  good 
loamy  soil.  The  site  is  also  high,  but  badly 
exposed  to  south-west  winds.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  these  Nuts 
can  be  successfully  grown  so  far  north  as  Perth  or 
not.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  coldness  of  the 
position,  more  especially  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  that  is  at  fault.  In  the  more 
favoured  southern  localities  high  and  dry  positions 
are  preferred,  owing  to  the  blossoms  in  such  places 
being  les.s  liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosts  than 
they  are  in  low-lying  districts.  Nor  do  Nuts  re- 
quire a  rich  or  strong  soil,  but  do  well  on  a  free 
working  loam  with  a  warm  gravelly  or  sandy 
subsoil.  Some  of  the  heaviest  crops  I  have  yet 
seen  were  produced  on  large  bushes  growing  in 
Hertfordshire  in  a  mixture  of  flints  and  clayey 
loam,  and  nearly  as  good  crops  are  sometimes 
seen  in  hedgerows  surrounding  Hop  gardens  in 
Kent   when  Filberts  have  either  accidentally  or 

Surposely  been  substituted  for  common  Hazel, 
either  the  high  and  dry  site  nor  the  poorness  of 
the  soil  is  then  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the 
Perth  writer's  case,  and  southwest  winds  would 
not  wholly  destroy  the  prospects  of  a  crop.  The 
<]uestion  is,  do  the  bushes  or  trees  freely  produce 
male  flowers — that  is  to  say,  pollen-bearing  cat- 
kins— and  female  flowers,  these  latter,  apart  from 


the  catkins,  small,  star-shaped,  red  in  colour,  and 
to  be  found  on  the  young  wood?  Most  probably 
both  form  on  the  stunted  trees  every  season,  but 
if  the  catkins  are  so  damaged  by  frosts  as  to  render 
the  pollen  ineffective,  and,  further,  supposing 
there  are  no  common  Hazel  bushes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  female  flowers  not  being  fertilised, 
no  Nuts  result.  It  may  be  that  the  female 
flowers  are  annually  destroyed  by  frosts,  as  they 
open  very  early,  or  not  later  than  February, 
and  though  fairly  hardy,  may  not  be  proof 
againt  the  rigours  of  the  Perthshire  climate. 
In  all  probability  it  is  the  catkins  that  are 
both  scarce  and  ineffective.  An  outside  line 
of  common  Hazel  might  serve  as  a  shelter  and 
also  be  the  means  of  providing  sufficient  pollen  to 
effect  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  flowers  on  the 
inner  rows  of  Filberts  and  Cobs.  Cob  Nuts  are 
supposed  to  produce  more  catkins  than  Filberts, 
and  a  few  bushes  of  the  former  are  frequently  dis- 
tributed among  Filberts  for  that  very  reason.  It 
may  be  asked.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  V  They  are  much  confused, 
Filberts  ofterf  being  termed  Cob  Nuts,  and  vice 
rer'<a.  The  former  have  husks  of  a  greater  length 
than  the  Nuts,  while  true  Cob  Nuts  have  shorter 
husks,  nearly  haif  the  Nuts  being  exposed  in  some 
instances,  and  the  latter  are  usually  larger  and 
rounder  or  less  tapering  than  Filberts.  Many 
market  growers  have  also  adopted  the  plan  of 
mixing  standard  Damsons  in  the  rows  of  Nuts, 
these  spreading  over  and  affording  some  jirotec- 
tion  from  frosts  without  unduly  shading  the 
bushes. 

In  Kent  a  system  of  pruning  is  adopted  which 
much  resembles  that  generally  practised  with  Red 
Currant  bushes.  The  Nut  bushes  have  a  clear 
stem  of  not  less  than  12  inches  and  are  cut  back 
rather  hard  till  from  six  to  nine  strong  branches 
are  formed,  the  basin  or  goblet-shaped  bush  being 
preferred.  These  leading  growths  are  shortened 
back  to  something  like  one-half  of  their  length,  or 
more  if  they  are  at  all  weakly.  The  object  is  to 
clothe  these  stems  with  bearing  wood,  and  if  only 
lightly  pruned  there  would  be  bare  spaces.  They 
may  be  thus  gradually  taken  up  to  a  height  of 
from  9  feet  to  12  feet,  the  less  distance  usually 
answering  well.  The  side  shoots  should  be  spurred 
back  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  female  Bowers 
show.  Some  of  the  spray  should  left  to  its  full 
length  with  a  view  to  having  a  goodly  number  of 
catkins,  but  the  stronger  shoots  should  be  spurred 
back  to  the  first,  second  or  third  female  flower. 
Should  catkins  be  scarce  or  be  too  much  injured 
to  yield  potent  pollen,  then  branches  of  common 
Hazel  with  sound,  fully  developed  catkins  ought 
to  be  obtained  and  hung  among  the  Filberts  and 
Cob  Nuts,  the  wind  doing  the  rest.  Under  this 
somewhat  high  culture,  and  which  includes  a  sur- 
face manuring  every  second  or  third  year,  heavy 
crops  of  extra  fine  clusters  of  Nuts  are  obtained 
in  most  years,  and  which  fetch  the  best  prices. 
In  most  gardens  and  orchards,  however,  very 
little  pruning  is  attempted.  The  bushes  are  cut 
back  sufficiently  often  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  good  head,  after  which  an  occasional 
thinning  out,  including  the  removal  of  all  suckers 
that  form,  and  an  occasional  fore-shortening 
of  the  straggling  branches  is  all  that  is  considered 
necessary.  Under  this  treatment  heavy  crops  are 
frequently  had,  the  smallness  of  clusters  not 
greatly  affecting  the  value  of  the  crop  as  far  as 
private  growers  are  concerned.  When  the  trees, 
as  the}'  eventually  become,  present  a  badly  stunted 
appearance,  some  of  them  may  well  be  cut  rather 
hard  back,  a  saw  being  needed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  there  will 
again  be  fairly  large  branching,  productive  heads, 
especially  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  well  thin 
out  the  thicket  of  young  shoots  that  forms.  If  a 
few  trees  be  cut  down  annually  till  all  are  gone 
over  there  will  be  no  long  wait  for  crops.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience  these  Nuts  will  succeed  under 
no  more  favourable  circumstances  than  are  needed 
by  the  common  Hazel,  and  the  wonder  is  they  are 
not  more  often  planted  in  preference  to  the  latter, 
especiall}'  seeing  how  much  more  valuable  the  pro- 
duce would  be.     As  a  boy  I   can  well  remember 


one  long  hedgerow  on  a  farm  where  several  large 
old  Filbert  bushes  grew,  and,  judging  from  what 
we  got  from  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  either 
their  suitability  or  value  as  hedgerow  or  shelter 
plants. 

Of  Cob  Nuts,  the  best  are  Gosford's,  large,  thin- 
shelled  and  the  kernel  of  excellent  quality, 
growth  moderate  and  free-bearing  ;  Merveille  de 
BoUwyller,  nut  large,  thick-shelled,  kernel  of 
superior  quality,  tree  vigorous,  yet  prolific  :  and 
Dwarf  Prolific,  nut  medium-sized,  thick-shelled, 
kernel  sweet,  the  tree  of  neat  habit  and  very 
productive.  The  three  Filberts  most  recommended 
are  Lamberts  or  Kentish  Cob,  nut  very  large, 
shell  thick,  kernel  of  good  (|uality,  tree  extra 
strong  growing,  yet  very  productive ;  Frizzled 
Filbert,  or  Clustered,  nut  medium-sized  to  small, 
with  long,  hairy,  frizzled  husks,  thick  shell  and 
full-flavoured  kernel  ;  and  White  Filbert,  or  Lam- 
bert's White,  long  hairy  husks,  medium-sized,  nut 
ovate  in  form,  full  kernel,  covered  with  a  white 
skin  and  remarkably  good  in  quality.         W.  I. 


Plum  Nouvelle  de  Dorelle. — This  late  Plum 
is  well  worth  extended  cultivation.  I  recently 
saw  a  very  fine  crop  in  an  unheated  case,  and  was 
surprised  at  its  fine  quality.  The  fruit  is  above 
medium  size,  oval,  with  a  very  dark  purple  col- 
oured skin,  indeed  nearly  black  ;  flesh  yellow, 
tinged  with  orange,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured. 
The  tree  is  a  compact  grower  and  the  fruit  sets 
freely.  It  does  well  as  a  bush,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  a  valuable  kind  for 
walls.  Those  who  can  give  it  room  under  glass 
will  find  it  a  profitable  variety.  In  pots  it  fruits 
very  freely.  — G.  W.  S. 

Too  many  Pears. — Mr.  Crook  rightly  says 
(p.  459)  that  there  are  too  many  Pears.  In  one 
catalogue  I  counted  over  12(t  varieties,  and  not 
one  was  described  as  inferior  or  with  any  failings 
in  the  way  of  cropping.  I  am  certain  that  that 
number  could  well  be  reduced  to,  say,  twenty  or 
thirty.  Another  point  in  catalogues  worth  more 
attention  is  the  season  of  ripening.  Some  kinds 
stated  to  be  in  season  in  January  are  with  me  all 
over  by  the  end  of  November.  I  knoVv  soil  and 
storage  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  Storage, 
however,  is  not  the  cause  in  my  case,  as  the  fruits 
were  placed  in  a  cool  room  facing  north  after 
having  been  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible 
on  the  trees.  Mr.  Crook  names  Beurre  Bosc  and 
Marie  Louise  as  bad  keepers  this  season.  I  have 
found  them  so,  but  my  worst  kind  has  been  Beurr6 
Bachelier,  which  has  been  very  disappointing.  I 
wish  we  had  as  good  a  selection  of  keeping  Pears 
as  we  have  of  Apples.  Though  there  is  no  lack 
of  new  varieties  of  Pears,  they  are  mostly  early 
kinds  of  which  there  is  abundance. — W.  S. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. — Many  prune  too 
severely  and  wonder  why  the  crop  is  so  scanty. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  fine  fruit  and  in  quantity 
is  to  thin  out  the  shoots,  not  cutting  back  every 
growth  to  a  certain  length.  In  this  way  a  well- 
balanced  growth  may  be  maintained,  and  all  thin, 
weakly  shoots  may  be  shortened  back,  so  as  to 
give  more  room  for  new  wood  to  develop.  The 
best  kinds  are  invariably  the  most  straggling 
growers,  and  as  many  of  them  weep  so  badly, 
they  well  rejjay  the  support  of  a  few  short  stakes 
to  the  main  branches  to  keep  them  in  position  or 
clear  of  the  soil.  In  pruning  these  it  is  always 
well  to  remove  the  lower  shoots,  and  thus  lighten 
the  trees  when  bearing  a  crop.  By  thinning  the 
centre  of  the  bush  the  fruit  is  finer  and  can  be 
readily  gathered. — S.  M. 

Peach  Princess  ofWales.  —  In  The  Garden 
for  December  1  (page  459)  "  W.  S."  says,  in  describ- 
ing late  Peaches,  "onebeing  Princess  of  Wales,  des- 
cribed in  catalogues  as  rich  and  finely  flavoured. 
I  have  not  found  it  so,"&c.  Having  grown  Princess 
of  Wales  Peach  in  different  counties  for  a  number 
of  years,  especially  during  the  last  seven  years 
in  the  late  Peach  house  here,  I  can  with  confidence 
say  that  the  flavour  is  all  that  nurserymen  say.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  late  Peaches  in  cul- 
tivation, being  a  certain  cropper,  fruit  extra  large, 
very    handsome    in    appearance,    and  when  well 
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grown  a  most  luscious  fiuit  with  first-claes  fla- 
vour. Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  durinp  the  last 
seven  years  here  I  have  heard  one  who  has  seen  the 
fruit  say  a  single  word  against  it.  Salwfly  Peach 
I  have  heard  people  recommend,  but  I  have 
always  found  the  flavour  poor,  and  have  now  dis- 
continued growing  it.  I  think  if  "  W.  S."  were  to 
see  the  crops  of  Princess  of  Wales  Peach  annually 
produced  here  and  tasted  the  fruit,  he  would  alter 
his  opinion  of  it  very  much.  If  anyone  who  has  not 
succeeded  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  Peach  will 
plant  a  young  healthy  tree  in  a  good  situation, 
well  e.\posed  to  the  light,  not  on  a  back  wall,  and 
treat  the  tree  liberally,  I  am  certain  he  will  very 
soon  bear  out  all  I  have  said  in  its  favour. — 
David  Kp:tii-,  Stolce  Park  Gardens,  Sloiii/h. 

Buying  Apples. — For  the  first  time  I  have 
been  this  year,  owing  to  the  May  frosts,  .a  buyer 
of  Apples  for  home  consumption,  and  my  e.\i)eri- 
ence  in  that  position  has  not  been  gratifying.  In 
spite  of  numerous  articles  having  been  written, 
lectures  given,  and  papers  read  on  marketing,  pack- 
ing, and  grading  of  fruits,  showing  that  there  was 
room  for  improvement,  I  was  quite  unprepared  to 
receive  such  a  mixture  of  rubbish  as  came  to 
hand.  Apjiles  for  which  I  paid  lis.  jjer  bushel 
were  a  mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  I 
say  good,  but  very  few  fruits  indeed  deserved  the 
name  ;  the  majority  were  small  and  half  rotten, 
and  those  even  which  were  good  when  thrown  into 
the  hampers  had  been  bruised  by  contact  with 
each  other  or  with  the  baskets,  so  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  use  them  for  dessert.  I  should  not 
have  wondered  at  this  had  I  not  gone  to  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Covent  Garden  salesmen,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  the  best  fruit  that  could 
be  supplied,  placing  no  restriction  on  the  price. 
In  addition  to  the  price  per  bushel  quoted  above, 
there  is  a  heavy — too  heavy — railway  rate  to  pay. 
Is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  when  things  like 
this  occur  that  people  buy  the  better  graded  and 
better  packed  foreign  fruit  in  preference  to  such 
bad  samples  of  British  production  ?  As  an  Eng- 
lish fruit  grower  I  am  most  careful  when  sending 
fruit  to  market  to  pack  with  care  and  to  be 
most  particular  in  grading,  so  that  a  buyer  shall 
meet  with  no  disappointment  after  having  seen  a 
sample  fruit.  Surely  this  policy  of  thrusting  such 
inferior  fruit  and  bad  workmanship  on  the  market 
is  a  suicidal  one,  and  brings  home  productions 
into  bad  repute,  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
extricate  them.  In  the  best  interest  of  all  fruit 
growers  such  facts  as  these  should  not  be  hidden, 
and  every  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  growers  and  shaming  them, 
if  possible,  from  such  practices,  and  to  the  public 
who  will  learn  what  to  expect  and  what  to  demand. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  good  samples,'  and  they  ought  to 
be  common  enough.  I  only  ask  where  and  how 
shall  I  meet  with  commercial  honesty  in  the 
matter  ?— J.  C.  Tallack. 


APPLES. 
These  appear  to  be  keeping  much  better  this 
season  than  they  did  last.  Why  this  should  be 
so  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  seeing  that  last 
year  they  grew  to  such  a  size  and  were  well 
matured  before  being  gathered.  This  season, 
owing  to  so  much  wet,  the  fruit  has  not  grown  so 
large,  neither  is  it  so  well  coloured.  Pott's  Seed- 
ling is  as  firm  now  as  when  first  gathered  from 
the  trees,  and  Golden  Noble  is  also  in  first-rate 
condition.  Both  these  went  off  very  early  last 
season — in  fact,  quite  a  month  before  this  time. 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Loddington  Seedling,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  still  quite  hard,  while 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Sandringham,  and  Cox's 
Pomona  apjiear  as  though  they  would  keep  good 
till  Christmas.  Of  the  later  kinds,  Hanwell  Sour- 
ing, Gloria  Mundi,  Winter  Greening,  and  one  or 
two  other  late  kinds  do  not  show  the  least  signs 
at  present  of  ripening.  Many  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  gathering  the  fruit  too  soon,  then  putting 
it  into  heaps  where  it  sweats,  and  so  hastening  the 
ripening.     If  the  fruit  after  being  gathered  were 


taken  to  a  cool  pl.ace  and  spread  out  thinly,  it 
would  not  ripen  so  readily  or  become  shrivelled. 
Neither  Apples  nor  Pears  should  be  gathered  till 
they  part  readily  from  the  trees.  A  few  may  be 
blown  down  by  the  winds,  but  those  allowed  to 
remain  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  few 
that  are  thus  lost,  as  they  will  grow  to  a  larger 
size  and  keep  fresh  much  longer.  Pyramid  and 
bush  trees  have  a  great  advantage  over  standards 
in  this  respect,  as  the  fruit  is  not  .so  much  exposed 
to  the  gales.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  fruit 
trees  without  first  planting  a  shelter  of  some  kind, 
and  if  the  plantation  is  extensive,  there  should 
be  a  hedge  of  some  kind  about  every  50  yards  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wind.  A  tall  Quick  hedge, 
or  one  made  of  Hornbeam  or  Beech,  would  answer 
the  purpose  well.  It  is  astonishing  the  difference 
such  fences  make  in  the  force  of  the  wind,  es- 
pecially in  exposed  places.  With  such,  many  of 
the  late  Apples  may  be  allowed  to  hang  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  some  of  the  midseason  kinds 
till  well  on  in  that  month,  by  which  time  the 
weather  will  be  getting  cool.  Not  only  are  mis- 
takes m.ade  in  putting  the  fruit'  in  heaps  or 
leaving  it  in  large  hampers,  but  sufficient  care  is 
not  taken  in  gathering.  No  kind,  be  it  ever  so 
hard,  ought  to  be  placed  in  heaps.  Spreading  out 
thinly  on  a  slate  or  stone  shelf  will  keep  the  fruit 
cool  and  prevent  drying  ;  whereas  if  put  on  lath- 
staging  in  an  open,  airy  place,  the  juices  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
boards,  causing  the  fruit  to  ripen  prematurely  and 
lose  its  flavour.  H.  C.  P. 


New  Apple  South  Liincoln  Beauty. — This 
variety  was  shown  on  November  11  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  of  Stamford,  and  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  well- 
known  Cox's  Orange,  and,  like  that  varietj',  is  of 
first-class  flavour.  The  trees  are  stated  to  bear 
freely  in  a  young  state.  It  is  a  pity  it  has  such  a 
long  name.  —  G.  W. 

Apple  Sandringham. — The  above  variety 
has  done  remarkably  well  this  season.  I  had  a 
few  maiden  trees  three  years  ago,  and  they  have 
done  well  in  anything  but  a  good  fruit  soil.  This 
fruit  was  one  of  many  excellent  varieties  staged 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
the  11th,  and  was  noticeable  for  its  splendid  size, 
colour,  and  firmness.  The  fruit,  large  and  hand- 
some, is  flushed  with  yellow  with  red  markings. 
It  is  of  good  flavour,  and  well  worth  a  place  for 
dessert  in  the  early  spring  months,  though  it  is 
as  a  kitchen  variety  I  find  it  most  useful.  It  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  good 
keeping  Ajiples  are  required. — G.  W. 

Pruning  bush  fruit.— The  pruning  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  may  now  be  proceeded  with 
whenever  time  can  be  spared.  Postponing  the 
operation  till  spring  with  a  view  to  save  a  per- 
centage of  the  buds  from  bullfinches  and  sparrows 
often  ends  in  April  prunings,  growth  being  then 
often  too  forward  for  f;he  ordeal.  Keep  young  plants 
well  open  in  the  centre,  leaving  just  sufficient 
main  shoots  to  form  a  well-shaped  tree,  balancing 
any  irregular  or  gross  shoots.  Old  trees  arrived  at 
full  stature  may  be  allowed  a  little  extension  of 
terminal  growths,  but  are  otherwise  best  pruned 
on  the  close  spur  system.  The  principal  point  to 
be  remembered  in  pruning  Black  Currants  is  that 
the  finest  fruit  and  heaviest  crops  are  produced  on 
the  shoots  formed  the  previous  year.  Keep  these 
well  thinned  out  and  shortened  somewhat  and  the 
centres  of  the  trees  well  open.  Red  varieties  should 
have  all  leaders  reduced  one-third  of  their  length, 
and  all  intermediate  growths  spurred  in  to  a  few 
eyes.  Bush  fruits  like  R.aspberries  resent  the  use  of 
the  spade  ;  therefore  nourishment  is  best  supplied 
in  the  form  of  rich  mulchings. 

Apple  Bismarck. — In  many  gardens  visited 
this  year  in  various  parts  of  the  country  I  find  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  trees  of  this 
variety.  Not  only  are  new  ones  being  planted, 
but  old  trees  are  being  engrafted  with  this  showy 
Apple.  No  variety  appears  to  come  into  bearing 
in  so  short  a  time  as  Bismarck.  Grafted  trees 
produce  a  ijuantity  of  fruit  the  second  year.  With 


ine  the  Iroo  crops  freely.  The  fruit  is  bright  in 
colour,  but  h^s  a  tendency  to  "s|)ot"  during  a 
long  spell  of  wet  and  sunless  weather.  I  do  not 
consider  the  flavour  of  this  Ajiple  e(|ual  to  thit  of 
nnny  others  when  cooked.  There  is  something 
peculiar  about  it  in  this  respect  that  is  objection- 
able, a  sort  of  an  acidity  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  taste  not  easy  to  describe.  The  soil  he»© 
is  heavy  and  retentive  — E.  M. 

Figs  forced  early  in  pots  — I  find  the  new 
St.  John's  and  Pingo  de  Mel  invaluable  for  early 
forcing,  the  fruits  being  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
Brown  Turkey  and  of  fair  flavour  even  in  M.arch. 
The  former  is  the  heavier  cropper,  and  where  there 
is  not  room  for  many  kinds  it  should  find  a  place. 
Many  fail  with  early  Figs  from  giving  too  high 
1  ight  temperatures,  excess  of  moisture,  and  a  check 
just  as  the  fruits  commence  to  swell.  If  a  little 
extra  warmth  can  begiven  the  roots  when  the  fruits 
aretakingtheirfirst  swelling,  they  do  better.  Only  a 
mild  heat  is  required,  from  70^  to  8(1".  I  use  fresh 
leaves  for  this  purpose.  Excess  of  moi.«ture  brings 
rust,  so  that  where  leaves  are  used  for  bottom  heat 
little  moisture  is  required.  At  this  date  attention 
to  stopping  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  should  not 
be  overlooked  once  or  twice  a  week. — F.  G. 

Apple  Ribston  Pippin.— It  is  a  great  pity 
that  this  old  favourite  should  succeed  so  badly  or> 
some  soils,  considering  its  excellent  flavour.  In 
one  garden  that  I  had  charge  of  we  generally  se- 
cured half  a  ton  annually.  In  selecting  the  beat 
variety  for  flavour  at  an  important  fruit  exhibi- 
tion lately,  the  old  Ribston  was  much  above  anv 
other  shown  in  point  of  merit.  Where  it  will 
succeed  by  all  means  plant  it. — Y.  A.  H. 

Too  many  Apples. — Whatsoever  may  be  the 
ground  of  complaint  in  this  direction  in  the 
cmmtry,  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  did  recently  think  that  far  too 
many  were  occasionally  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  recommended  to  the  council  that  these  huge 
trade  collections  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed 
fifty  sorts  at  one  time.  One  reason  for  such  advice 
seemed  to  be  that  too  many  worthless  sorts  are 
shown.  At  the  last  meeting  there  was  a  collection 
of  KJI!)  sorts  of  Apples  staged,  the  council  having 
practically  agreed  that  100  sorts  might  be  the 
maximimi.  They  were  all  cooking  sorts,  generally 
exceptionally  fine  samples,  but  at  least  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  might  well  serve  the  ])urpose. 
But  then  there  may  he  amongst  these  inferior- 
looking  sorts  some  that  are  much  longer  enduring 
than  others,  and  if  the  advice  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee had  been  acted  upon,  instead  of  having  fruits 
of  nearly  all  seasons,  even  those  now  nearly  and 
long  jiast  their  best,  with  those  in  season  and 
others  not  yet  in  season,  shown  all  at  once,  we 
should  see  much  smallercollections  in  their  seasons, 
and  then  such  collections  would  be  distinctly 
educational.  No  doubt  the  fruit  committee  could 
still  control  the  matter  if  they  deliberately  refused 
to  make  any  a^iards  whatever  to  such  big  col- 
lections. When  100  sorts,  all  cooking,  or  fifty 
sorts,  all  of  the  dessert  section,  are  shown,  what 
wonder  if  those  who  want  a  dozen  or  twenty  good 
sorts  only  are  bewildered.  Why  do  not  the  trade 
growers  try  to  help  the  public  in  this  way  by 
getting  up  select  small  collections  — A.  D. 

Shrivelling  of  Muscat  Grapes. — Earlier  in 
the  season  I  stated  that  undue  exposure  of  the 
bunches  of  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria  Grape  aggra- 
vated shrivelling,  and  from  further  experience 
gained  this  season  I  have  veririeil  this.  What- 
ever may  be  the  experience  of  other  growers  this 
season  as  to  shrivelling  of  the  berries  of  this 
Grape  being  more  prevalent  than  usual,  my  ex- 
perience is  the  reverse,  as  every  bunch  remained 
perfect  until  the  last  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  this 
month.  This,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  my  ex- 
perience in  other  years  in  this  garden.  The  side 
of  the  bunch  which  shrivelled  received  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  at  right  angles  through  the  ex- 
po.sed  side — i  c,  the  western  end.  The  bunches 
as  a  whole  have  also  been  much  better  coloured 
than  usual,  this  showing  that  lack  of  the  normal 
<]uantity  of  sunshine  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  want 
of  colour  in  this  noble  Grape.     My  opinion  is  that 
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a  firm  and  well-drained  border,  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  wood  ashes  and  sand  in  its  composition, 
is  what  this  Grape  requires.  Whether  the  extra 
run  of  hiteral  growth  after  colouring  commenced 
which  was  allowed  this  season  also  assisted  in 
keeping  the  berries  plump  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  without  further  experiment,  but  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  so.— Y.  A.  H. 


DRIED  FRUITS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Mincing  Lane  and  Eastcheap,  the  great  marts  for 
the8ecommodities,arejust  nowactive.  You  button- 
hole a  busy  buyer  and  ask  him  the  reason  why. 
"  It  is  the  lateness  of  the  season,"  he  replies.  "  In 
Bordeaux  and  Spain  the  dull  weather  retarded  the 
crops,  but  further  east,  towards  Bosnia,  Greece 
and  Smyrna,  the  season  was  a  hot  one  and  rather 
early.  The  general  result  of  the  late  arrivals  is 
that  we  have  to  do  all  our  work  in  a  limited  time, 
and  our  clerks  are  all  at  high  pressure,  early  and 
late." 

it  appears  that  before  tlie  present  season  opened 
the  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  were  good, 
but  an  adverse  note  was  struck  when  the  news 
came  that  there  had  been  heavy  rain  around 
Denia,  in  Spain,  whence  we  obtain  our  pudding 
raisins.  The  Grapes  are  scalded  in  a  lye  and  sun- 
dried  in  the  open  air  upon  the  ground.  Should 
rain  fall  upon  them  at  this  stage  the  raisins 
become  discoloured  and  rot.  The  reports  ran 
that  the  rain  had  done  much  damage,  and  the 
earliest  arrivals  of  fruit  certainly  bore  out  the 
truth  of  these  rumours  ;  but  these  consignments 
have  now  been  dispersed  practically,  and  the  later 
parcels  show  that  the  whole  crop,  irrespective  of 
the  rain,  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  Valencia 
raisins  are,  in  fact,  excellent  in  quality  just  now 
and  fairly  cheap.  How  cheap  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Pudding  raisins  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
localities  be  selling  at  2d.  per  lb.,  and  a  sound 
quality  can  be  had  in  most  suburbs  for  3d.  ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  values,  and  it  remains  the 
fact  that,  side  by  side  with  low-priced  fruit,  keen 
competition  at  public  auction  has  forced  up  quota- 
tions to  extraordinary  figure.s — the  maximum  hav- 
ing been  over  100s.  per  cwt.  Some  of  the  cheapest 
raisins  which  are  oflered  to  the  public  are  no  doubt 
old,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  a  fault,  for  such 
fruit— and  the  same  remark  applies  to  sultanas — 
often  cooks  better  than  the  new  because  the  skins 
are  mellowed  by  age.  Australia,  which  formerly 
bought  in  London  large  quantities  of  fruit,  is  now 
growing  raisins  and  Currants  with  success.  She 
is  making  her  own  puddings  now  from  home- 
grown fruit. 

Sultanas  are  also  cheap.  Tliese  small,  pale- 
coloured,  stoneless  fruits  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smyrna,  and  the  best  are  the  Cara- 
bourna.  Some  very  fine  sultanas  of  late  years 
have  been  produced  in  Greece,  the  mainstay  of 
which  country,  however,  is  the  Currant  crop. 
Last  year,  it  will  be  recollected.  Currants  dropped 
considerably  in  price.  This  season  tine  fruit — the 
best  comes  from  Vostizza— maintains  its  level,  but 
its  value  covers  a  wide  range,  and  good,  whole- 
some Currants  for  the  million  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely cheap — IJd.  per  lb.  retail,  fully  as  low  as 
last  year.  Owing  to  the  fine  weather  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  summer  in  Greece  the  crops 
were  harvested  in  splendid  order,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  have  finer  qualities  of  Currants  been  seen  in 
London,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  ]jrognosti- 
cations  which  were  formed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  cultivators  had  become  too  impoverished  to 
provide  the  capital  to  dress  the  land.  The  output 
is  not  so  large,  however,  as  in  1.S9.3.  During'the 
last  twenty  years  the  yield  had  increased  three- 
fold, having  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  French 
demand,  which  two  or  three  years  since  reached 
70,000  tons— all  of  which  were  used  in  wine 
making.  But  the  districts  which  were  devastated 
by  the  Phylloxera  are  now  replanted  and  the  Vines 
are  bearing,  so  that  suddenly  last  year  France 
ceased  to  buy  Currants.  The  glut  had  to  be  sold 
somewhere,  and  the  forced  sale  accounted  for  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  values  here.  It  is  the  com- 
mon experience  that  every  great  reduction  in  price 


brings  fresh  buyers,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  considerable  excitement  in  the  market, 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  totally  unexpected  de- 
mand which  has  arisen  for  Currants  in  Russia — 
a  country  which  a  few  years  ago  consumed  none  at 
all.  Whether  Russia  has  acciuired  a  taste  for 
Eccles  cakes — a  delicious  Currant  sandwich  which 
is  very  popular  in  Manchester — is  not  known. 
Some  people  conjecture  that  tl^e  subjects  of  the 
Czar  have  discovered,  too,  that  Currants  make 
good  wine,  but  that  explanation  is  only  a  guess, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  a  country  which  ten 
yeais  ago  wanted  no  Currants  at  all  has  during 
the  past  few  weeks  taken  10,000  tons  of  them 
from  Greece. 

Before  turning  to  some  dried  fruits,  which  are 
not  wanted  for  puddings  or  mincemeat,  but  for 
dessert,  the  trade  in  candied  peels  presents  a 
feature  of  special  interest.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  British  Islands  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
the  candied  peel  of  Citrons,  Oranges,  and  Lemons 
are  consumed  at  Christmas.  Some  of  it  comes 
to  us  already  manufactured  from  Palermo  and 
Messina,  but  the  bulk  is  imported  in  brine  and 
is  "cured" — i.e.,  plunged  in  boiling  sugar — in 
factories  which  are  established  in  London  and  in 
many  provincial  towns.  It  seems,  however,  that 
during  the  last  year  or  so  an  emasculated  article 
has  found  its  way  into  the  shops,  because  it  may 
be  a  shilling  or  two  cheaper  per  cwt.  than  the 
genuine  peel.  A  candied  "  skin,"  as  it  is  termed, 
consists  of  peel  from  which  all  or  most  of  the 
essential  (jualities  have  been  extracted  before 
candying  ;  but  the  public  would  be  the  last  to 
discover  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  genuine  peel, 
because,  unfortunatel}',  the  abstraction  process, 
although  minimising  the  natural  flavour  and  im- 
pairing the  quality  of  the  rind,  improves  rather 
than  diminishes  its  brightness  and  general  ap- 
pearance. The  housekeeper  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  prettiness  of  the  peel ;  it  should  be 
judged  by  tasting. 

Muscatel,  or  dessert,  raisins,  from  Malaga,  are 
coming  from  year  to  year  in  brightly-decorated 
boxes,  which  are  packed  in  a  manner  to  give 
complete  satisfaction.  Clusters  — i.e.,  bunches — 
continue  to  enjoy  the  popularity  which  enabled 
them  upon  their  introduction  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  the  Dehesia  variety,  which  was,  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  closely  packed  and  made 
pretty  at  the  top,  although  the  under  layers 
were  little  short  of  a  fraud.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  amongst  the  most  presentable 
muscatels  in  size,  boutjuet,  and  flavour  are  the 
raisins  grown  on  Californian  ^'ines,  which  were 
rejilanted  in  Spain  in  districts  which  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  Phylloxera.  But  perhaps  the 
very  choicest  dessert  raisin  is  the  Chilian,  which 
is  scarcely  known  here.  California  produces 
some  beautiful  Plums,  and  Australia,  on  her  irri- 
gation lands,  has  done  well  with  muscatels. 

Grown  also  in  the  Malaga  district  are  the  Jor- 
dan Almonds,  which  invariably  accompany  des- 
sert raisins.  They  take  their  name,  not  from  the 
river  Jordan,  but  from  a  corruption  of  jardin — 
or  garden — to  distinguish  them  from  uncultivated 
Almonds.  The  shells  containing  the  sweet  kernels 
are  all  cracked  by  hand,  giving  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  girls.  Dates  form,  perhaps,  the 
most  wholesome  and  nourishing  fruit  that  we  im- 
port. Formerly  they  came  in  mats  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  principally  from  the  port  of  Bus- 
sorah  ;  bu";  they  now  arrive  neatly  laid  in  clean 
boxes,  and,  as  they  pay  no  duty,  they  are  sold  at 
prices  which  permit  of  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
meal,  with  bread,  being  made  for  a  pennv- 
Nothing  is  appreciated  more  by  school  children. 
Egyptian  Dates  are  much  larger  and  when  they 
are  new  more  luscious  ;  after  Christmas  they  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  hard.  But  the  Dates  which 
surpass  all  other  kinds  are  grown  with  the 
greatest  care  in  an  oasis  at  Tafilat — 200  or  300 
miles  mland  from  Morocco — a  part  to  which  a 
European  has  rarely  penetrated.  These  Dates, 
which  make  the  journey  to  us  by  camel,  rail,  and 
steamer,  are  highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  us  that  small  packages  have  been 
substituted,  for  in  the  great  cases,  which  formerly 


weighed  IJ  cwt.,  uniformity  of  quality  could  not 
be  so  easily  preserved  or  imposition  detected. 
Tafilat  Dates  have  been  finer  during  the  last  year 
or  two  than  at  any  previous  period.  As  to  Figs, 
the  Eleme,  from  "Smyrna,  have  been  remarkably 
good  this  year,  and  the  arrivals  have  been  exces- 
sively heavy.  It  is  a  puzzle  how,  at  the  unremu- 
nerative  prices  lately  ruling,  the  growers  can 
continue  to  send  Figs  to  this  country.  Merchants 
come  forward  every  year  to  consign  Figs  which 
can  yield  them  little  or  no  jirofit,  and  which  must 
sometimes  involve  them  in  great  loss.  The  British 
public  derive  the  benefit,  and  the  result  is  seen 
when  one  compares  the  size  of  the  shilling  box  of 
to-day  with  that  of  the  shilling  box  of  a  few  years 
ago.  To-day  the  weight  of  Figs  in  such  a  box  is 
'2|  lb.  Formerly  it  was  1^  lb.,  and  the  quality  to- 
day is  in  no  way  inferior  to  what  it  was  then,  and  it 
may  be  better.  Plums  are  still  furnished  to  us  by 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Plums  from  Bosnia  have  been 
much  improved  in  cultivation  and  in  the  methods 
of  curing. — Daily  TeUijraph. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAKDEX. 

Description  of  Species. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Uie  un- 
certain .sta*e  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  hardy 
Bamboos.  Nor  is  this  confusion  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  and  fruit 
science  has  not  declared  herself,  and  the 
plants  are  named  and  sent  out  by  nursery 
gardeners  according  to  their  own  sweet  fancy, 
and  sometimes,  though  this  may  be  an  ill- 
natuied  suspicion,  according  to  the  state  of 
their  stock.  For  instance,  I  have  written  lo 
various  nursery  gardeners  for  Phyllostachys 
bambusoides,  P.  viridi-glaucescen?,  P.  vio- 
lescens,  Arundinaria  Fortunei,  and  another 
variety,  I  forget  now  which  ;  in  each  case  I 
received  Arundinaria  Simoni.  I  have  known 
riiyllostachys  mitis  sent  nut  for  P.  C^uilioi, 
and  have  myself  when  asking  for  mitis  been 
furnished  with  Quilioi,  aurea,  and  viiidi- 
glaueescens,  with  a  few  plants  of  the  true 
mitis  intermixed.  Even  at  Kew  Pliyllo- 
staohj  s  bambusoides  was  for  years  represented 
by  a  magnificent  plant  of  P.  viridi-glauces- 
cens.  Indeed,  Phyllostachys  bambusoides  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  in  so  many  shapes,  that 
I  began  to  look  upon  it  as  the  Mrs.  Harris  of 
Bamboos,  and  became  as  sceptical  as  to  its 
existence  as  Betsy  Prig.  At  last,  in  lt-94, 
what  appears  to  be  the  true  plant  has  been 
received  at  Kew  from  Hong  Kong,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  the  director  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a  specimen  of  it. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  clear  up  the  fog 
furrounding  this  difficult  subject  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Bean,  the  distinguished  cultiva- 
tor under  whose  care  the  collection  of  Bam- 
boos at  Kew  has  grown  into  a  lovely  garden, 
skilfully  arranged  with  a  view  to  exhibiting 
to  their  best  advantage  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  plants.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeni'i-.^i'  Clironide  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  (1894)  Mr.  Bean  has 
very  carefully  and  lucidly  described  the 
iiardy  Batnboos  in  cultivation  at  Kew.  But 
even  he,  since  those  articles  were  written, 
has  seen  reason  to  modify  some  of  the  views 
which  he  then  took  as  to  the    identity  of 
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certain  species.  The  Kew  plants  have  now 
lici'U  compari'il  with  those  of  other  collec- 
t  lulls  and  witli  the  dried  specimens  in  the 
herharium,  and  the  result  of  these  invcsti^a- 
tiocs  has  been  the  revision  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  hardy  Bamhoos  in  accordance 
with  the  list  given  below,  which,  endorsed  as 
it  is  by  the  high  authority  of  Kew,  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  considered  as  final  so  far  as  the 
species  at  present  in  cultivation  are  con- 
cerned. Three  of  the  species  have,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  each  case,  been  re  named. 

Natives  of  the  Himalayas. 

(1)  Arunhinakia  ialcata. — A  beautiful  plant, 
but  not  really  hardy  in  this  country,  for,  except 
in  the  most  favoured  localities  or  in  exceptionally 
mild  winters,  the  stems  die  down  every  year,  and 
though  they  are  reproduced  from  the  base  in  the 
following  summer,  the  effect  of  the  plant  is  lost  for 
many  months  of  the  year.  Often  confounded  with 
Thanuiocalamus  Falconeri,  from  which  it  differs 
mainly  in  having  greater  vigour,  larger  leaf  blades, 
and  hairy  leaf-sheaths.  The  stems  are  yellowish 
green,  very  slender  and  graceful,  round,  and  with 
short  internodes,  the  nodes  being  but  slightly 
raised  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  lamification 
is  close  and  thick.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  paler  on  the  lower  surface,  and 
about  5  inches  in  length  ;  the  veins  are  striated. 
Not  to  be  recommended  for  general  planting  on 
account  of  its  tender  character. 

(2)  Thamkocalamts  Falconeri,  even  more 
tender  than  Arundinaria  faleata,  is  cut  down  by 
frost  every  year  in  most  places.  The  habit  is  less 
vigorous,  the  leaves  smaller,  and  the  stem  more 
slender  and  of  a  brighter  green.  Leaf  sheaths  and 
blades  glabrous.     Leaves  striated. 

The  confusion  between  thesetwo  specieshasbeen 
very  general.  The  majority  of  the  plants  hitherto 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  Arundinaria  faleata 
have  proved  to  be  Thamnocalamus  Falconeri.  Mr. 
Osborne,  gardener  to  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  at  Fota 
Island,  County  Cork,  informs  me  that  the  late 
General  Munro  identified  the  specimens  grown 
there  under  the  former  name  as  true  Thamnocala- 
mus Falconeri.  The  .so-called  Arundinaria  faleata 
flowered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  at  Algiers  in  1S7(>.  Mr. 
Smith  Barry's  plants  flowered  and  seeded  at  the 
fame  time  ;  it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  mis- 
take in  nomenclature  was  universal,  and  that  all 
these  plants  were  indeed  Thamnocalamus  Fal- 
coneri. As  regards  the  hardiness  of  the  species, 
Mr.  Osborne  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  above- 
named  Bamboo  (Thamnocalamus  Falconeri)  throws 
up  numerous  canes  here  from  20  feet  to  25  feet.  I 
have  often  wondered  at  the  reports  in  gardening 
p.ipers  in  England  of  its  sending  up  canes  from  6 
feet  to  8  feet  high,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have 
learned  the  reason  this  season.  We  had  an  unpre- 
cedented sharp  frost  in  January  last  (189-1)  which 
killed  the  tops  of  all  the  Tliamnoealamus,  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  throwing  up  a  few  monster 
canes  to  the  height  mentioned,  they  have  thrown 
up  numerous  small  canes  about  G  feet  or  S  feet 
high  around  the  old  stools.  It  must  take  several 
years  of  very  mild  winters  before  they  reach  their 
usual  s'rength.  Many  other  Bamboos  were  not 
the  least  injured,  as  far  as  I  could  judge."  The 
frost  registered  at  Fota  was  26°  Fahrenheit  below 
freezing  point.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
species  is  not  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon 
even  in  the  usually  warm  climate  of  the  west  of 
Ireland.  How  it  fared  in  Devonshire  and  ( 'ornwall, 
where  there  are,  or  were,  many  fine  specimens, 
I  have  not  heard.  Messrs.  Watson  and  Bean  con- 
sider the  Bambusa  gracilis  of  the  French  culti- 
vators to  be  identical  with  Thamnocalamus 
Falconeri.  I  can  detect  no  difference  between 
the  two. 

(.S)  Arundinaria  khasiana.— Here  we  have, 
fo  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  only  really 
hardy  Indian  Bambco.  It  has  stood  the  rigour  of 
two  Kew  winttis,  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  Bam- 


boos to  come  into  growth  in  spring,  and  is  in  all 
respects  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  plant. 
Apart  from  its  hardiness,  the  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  its  congeners  is  the  dark  jmrple 
stem,  which  is  very  elfective  in  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  green  leaves.  The  stem  is  round  and 
very  slender,  the  leaves  about  ;!  inches  long  by 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  tessellated.  It  was  sent 
to  Kew  in  1892  as  .Phyllostachys  nigra,  but  was  at 
once  identified,  and  has  proved,  as  Mr.  Bean  says, 
"  a  charming  addition  to  our  hardy  species."  It 
is  apparently  a  free  and  rapid  grower,  but  we  have 
yet  to  see  what  development  it  will  take  in  our 
climate. 

Native  of  North  America.* 

(4)  Arundinaria  macrosperma. — The  solitary 
North  American  species.  This  Bamboo  appears 
to  vary  in  height  according  to  its  geographical 
po.sition.  In  the  Southern  States  ii  grows  to  from 
10  feet  to  20  feet,  or  even  35  feet  high,  while  in 
the  north  it  does  not  exceed  10  feet.  It  is  the 
typical  Arundinaria  described  by  Michaux.  The 
stems  are  round  (sometimes  slightly  flattened  on 
one  side  at  the  point  of  branching),  slender  and 
much-branched.  The  sheaths  are  purplish  in 
colour,  very  persistent,  and  fringed  at  the  top 
with  a  few  rather  coarse  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
about  7  inches  long  by  I5  inches  broad,  the  upper 
surface  smooth,  the  lower  surface  downy,  having 
the  edges  slightly  serrated— very  partially  on  one 
side.  Interesting  rather  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  one  re])resentative  of  the  family  on  the 
va.st  continent  of  North  America  than  from  any 
special  beauty  of  its  own.  Some  botanists  divide 
the  taller  and  shorter  varieties  into  two  species, 
but  Munro  treats  them  as  identical.  M.  Marliae 
.sends  out  a  Bamboo  under  the  name  of  Bambusa 
Neumanni  (it  is  called  Hermanni  in  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Brest),  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  Arundinaria  macrosperma  ;  indeed,  both 
M.  Marliae  and  M.  Blanchard,  the  director  of  the 
Brest  gardens,  so  regard  it,  although'  they  do  not 
know  from  what  country  their  Bamboo  was 
originally  received.  The  shrubby  form,  Arun- 
dinaria macrosperma  sufi'ruticosa  or  tecta,  is  the 
variety  grown  at  Kew  and  here.  It  is  a  very 
active  runner  end  demands  plenty  of  space. 

Natives  of  China  and  Japan. 

Arundinaria  Fortunei. — Three  plants  of  very 
doubtful  relationship  to  one  another  are  at  present 
the  bearers  of  this  name,  respectively  green, 
silver  variegated,  and  golden  variegated.  I  can- 
not myself  see  much  similarity  in  their  habit,  quite 
apart  from  any  distinction  in  colour  ;  still,  as  Mr. 
Bean  says,  "  until  these  plants  flower  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  let  the  old  names  stand." 

Arundinaria  Fortunei,  the  green  variety, 
about  2  feet  to  ,3  feet  high,  looks  as  if  it  might  in 
time  grow  a  few  inches  higher.  The  stem  is  round 
and  green,  the  nodes  not  much  raised,  the  inter- 
nodes.3  inches  to  .Si  inehesin length.  Ramification  in 
threes  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  stem  and  in- 
ternodes. Habit  erect.  Bright  e\  ergreen  leaves 
smooth  on  both  sides,  4.J  inches  long,  three-t|uarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  Petiole 
inconspicuous  ;  sheaths  reddish,  hairy  at  the  end 
and  sides  and  terminating  in  a  true  leaf :  very  ram- 
pant rootstock.  A  very  pretty  plant  to  form  a  car- 
pet, or  isolated  group  near  rocks.  Syn. ,  Bambusa 
gracilis  (Veitch).     A  native  of  .Japan. 

Arundinaria  Fortunei  fol.  var. — A  silver 
variegated  dwarf  Bamboo  about  3  feet  high. 
Stem  round,  green  and  erect,  but  rather  more  zig- 
zagged than  the  green  variety.  Nodes  not  very 
prominent,  sometimes  hardly  perceptible  ;  inter- 
nodes about  2  inches,  long  r.amification,  mostly  in 
pairs.  Leaves  about  5  inches  long,  by  half  or  at 
most  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  ;  a  bright 
colour  beautifully  striated  with  white  in  a  young 
state,  but  the  variegation  is  apt  to  fade  in  the 
older  leaves,  which  become  rather  spotty.  Very 
short  petiole;  sheaths  hairy,  terminating  in  a  leaf; 
loses  its  leaves  in  winter,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
beautiful   plant  in  summer  and  should  be   eulti- 


*  All  the  Bamboos  to  he  described  hereafter  lia\e 
tesBcllated  leaves. 


vated  ;  a  strong  runner  at  the  roots.  As  this  is 
the  plant  usually  sent  out  as  Arundinaria  fortunei, 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Bean,  in  spite  of  its  variega- 
tion, make  it  the  type  in  preference  to  the  green 
species. 

ARUNniNARiA  Fortunei  aurea. — A  golden 
variegated  dwarf  Bamboo,  taller  than  the  two 
preceding  sorts,  rather  over  than  under  3  feet 
high.  Stem  round  and  erect,  with  a  purplish- 
green  colour.  Nodes  inconspicuous  ;  internodes 
about  2  inches.  Leaves  brilliantly  striped  with 
bright  yellow,  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  long,  by 
1  inch  to  \][  inches  broad  ;  very  pubescent,  like 
velvet  on  the  under  side,  slightly  but  perceptibly 
pubescent  on  the  upper  surface.  Short  petiole  ; 
purplish-green  sheaths,  very  hairy  at  the  sides, 
ending  in  a  leaf.  Not  such  a  strong  runner  as 
the  two  preceding  kinds.  A  beautiful  and  con- 
spicuous plant.     Evergreen. 

Arundinaria  Maximowiczi  (Marliae).  — ■  A 
golden  variegated  dwarf  Bamboo.  Probably  a 
synonym  of  the  last  species.  I  can  detect  no 
difference  between  them.  The  name  is  some- 
times given  wrongly  to  A.  Simoni  striata. 

Arundinariachrvsantha. — A  dwarf  variegated 
Bamboo,  probably  a  variegated  form  of  the  green 
Arundinaria  Fortunei- Differs  materially  from  Arun- 
dinaria Fortunei  aurea,  inasmuch  as  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  is  markedly  ribbed  and  lacks  the 
velvety  dow  n  of  the  latter  species ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  down  on  the  leaf  sheaths  is  very  con- 
spicuous. For  beauty  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
A.  Fortunei  aurea  ;  it  is  far  less  brilliant,  and  the 
variegation  is  somewhat  muddy  and  very  uncer- 
tain, a  great  portion  of  the  plant  being  quite 
green.  It  is  a  very  free  runner,  but  has  little  else 
to  recommend  it  unless  it  be  for  a  collection. 

Bambus.\  pumila  (Arundinaria  ?).  —  A  very 
pretty  dwarf  Bamboo.  At  first  sight  this  would 
strike  the  observer  as  the  green  variety  of  Arun- 
dinaria Fortunei  under  another  name.  It  is,  how- 
ever, I  think,  certainly  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
smaller  in  habit,  the  leavi  s  are  less  broad,  shorter, 
and  do  not  taper  so  gradually  to  a  point.  The 
teeth  of  the  serrated  edges  are  less  conspicuous  ; 
the  lower  sheaths  are  hardly  so  hairy,  and  the 
nodes  are  less  well  defined  and  far  less  downy.  The 
stem  is  more  slender. 

Arundinaria  Hindsii. — A  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful species  sent  out  by  French  nursery  gardeners 
under  the  name  of  Bambusa  crecta.  In  its  first 
year  with  me  it  has  grown  to  a  height  of  ti  feet  3 
inches,  but  will  evidently  attain  a  greater  stature. 
It  was  described  by  Munro  from  a  fragment  of 
the  top  of  a  culm,  only  18  inches  long.  His  de- 
sciiption  is  therefore  incomplete.  The  stem  is 
round  and  verj'  straight ;  the  internodes  are  about 
6  inches  long,  but  much  shorter  towards  the  top 
(Munro  therefore  makes  them  2  inches  to  3  inches). 
The  young  dark  green  stems  have  a  lovely  white 
dow  n  on  them  like  the  bloom  on  a  Grape.  The 
branches  are  (juasi-verticillate  and  erect.  The 
sheaths,  which  are  very  persistent,  are  slightly 
hairy  on  the  top.  The  leaves  are  G  inches  long  by 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  slightly  serrate 
and  hairy,  especially  on  one  edge  ;  they  .are  thicker 
than  in  most  Bamboos.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful 
dark  green,  fairer  underneath  ;  the  veins  are  more 
conspicuously  and  beautifully  tessellated  than  in 
any  Bamboo  that  I  have  observed. 

Arundinari.v  Hindsii  var.  craminea  (the 
Taimin  Chiku  of  Japanese  gardens). — A  smaller 
plant  than  the  above,  with  leaves  9  inches  long 
by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  yellow  stems ; 
considered  by  the  authorities  at  Kew  to  be  an- 
other form  of  the  same  species.  The  tessellation 
of  the  veins  of  the  leaves  is  not  quite  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  type.  Sent  out  by  French  gar- 
deners as  Bambusa  graminea. 

Arundinaria  .taponica. — A  fine  and  valuable 
plant,  generally  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Bambusa  Metake.  The  word  Metake,  or,  more 
correctly,  Medake,  is  Japanese  for  "female  Bam- 
boo," but  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for  using 
the  woid  "  female  '  in  connection  with  this  plant 
any  more  than  there  is  for  our  calling  theDendro- 
calamus  strictus  of  India  the  male  Bamboo. 
(irows  So  a  height  cf  about  11  feet  or  12fett.   The 
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stems  are  thick,  round  and  green,  very  straight 
until  the  branches  of  the  second  jear  appear.  The 
h.iiry  sheaths,  which  completely  envelop  the 
f  tcm,  are  very  persistent,  but  quickly  wither,  and 
their  dead  colour  rather  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  the  j)Iant.  Ramilication  only  takes  place  when 
the  stem  has  reached  its  full  height,  the  upper 
ncdes  being  the  first  to  show  signs  of  it.  The 
sheaths  on  being  forced  away  from  the  parent 
sttm  do  not  fall,  but  roll  themsehes  round  the 
stems  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  from  8 
inches  to  1  foot  in  length  by  about  1^  inches,  some- 
times more,  broad.  The  upper  surface  is  smooth 
and  fhining,  the  lower  side  paler,  rather  glaucous 
and  wrinkled  ;  the  edges  are  finely  serrated.  The 
creeping  rootstock  in  well-established  plants  is 
very  active,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  give 
the  plant  plenty  of  room.  The  most  efTective 
specimen  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country  is  in 
Mr.  Buxton's  garden  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Fcrest,  where,  upon  a  promontory  jutting  out  into 
a  piece  of  ornamental  water,  it  has  quite  a  tropi- 
cal appearance.  It  has  been  the  fashion  rather  to 
undervalue  the  Arundinaria  japonica,  and  cer- 
tainly in  a  young  state  it  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing ;  in  time,  however,  it  makes  a  fine  bold  feature. 
Arundinaria  japonica  (Bambusa  Metake)  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Siebold  in  ISoO.  It 
flowered  and  fruited  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in 
Paris  and  simultaneously  all  over  France  and  in 
Algiers  in  the  year  1867  or  1868.  Under  the  name 
of  Bambusa  Ya-dake,  the  .Japanese  send  out  an 
Arundinaria  which  they  claim  to  bePhylloi^tachys 
bambusoides,  which  it  evidently  is  not.  The 
name  Ya-dak^ — Arrow  Bamboo — is  due  to  the 
straight,  lound  culms  being  used  for  making 
arrows.  It  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  form  of 
Arundinaria  japonica :  indeed,  in  its  present 
young  state  there  is  no  difference  to  be  detected. 
If  anything,  it  appears  to  run  more  freely  at  the 
roots.  Evidently,  however,  the  .Japanese  gar- 
deners consider  the  two  to  be  distinct  plants. 

ArT-ndinakia  Simuni.— This,  the  tallest  of  our 
Arundinarias,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Phyllo- 
stachys  mitis,  of  our  hardy  Bamboos,  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  M.  Simon,  French  Consul 
in  China,  and  named  after  him  by  Carricre,  who 
described  the  jilant.  At  Kew  old-established 
plants  have  reached  a  heiglit  of  18  feet.  My  own 
specimens  in  their  fourth  year  have  grown  to  13  feet. 
The  culms  are  round  and  straight^  slender  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height — during  growth  entirely 
encased  in  the  sheaths,  which  are  smooth  and 
striated,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  edges  finely 
haired.  The  sheaths  are  at  first  green,  shaded  off 
to  dark  violet,  but  they  soon  wither,  and  as  they 
are  persistent,  they  ra'ther  spoil  the  eflect  of  the 
pliint  (as  is  the  case  in  Arundinaria  japonica). 
Here,  again,  ramification  does  not  take  place 
until  the  stem  has  reached  its  full  height.  The 
branches  in  the  second  year  are  almost  verticillate 
and  the  stem  presents  the  appearance  of  a  round 
[jlume.  The  leaves  are  from  10  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  slightly  hairy,  lam-eolate,  longitudinally 
ribbed,  ending  in  a  lorjg,  narrow  jioint.  On  the 
lower  face  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  colour  on  the  two  sides  of  the  midrib,  to  which 
Mr.  Bean  has  called  attention  ;  the  one  half  is  green, 
the  other  half  slightly  glaucous— a  very  curious 
feature.  So  far  as  experience  at  present  goes,  this 
is  tlie  greatest  runner  of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos. 
Its  young  and  straggling  shoots  will  appear  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a  perfectly  isolated  position  in  the 
wild  garden,  where  it  may  wander  at  pleasure 
without  injury  to  any  neighbour.  So  powerful 
an  invader  might  easily  become  a  nuisance  in- 
stead of  a  beauty. 

Ai'.rsDiXARiA  Si.MONi  vAR.  STRIATA.  — Rather 
less  in  stature  than  the  type,  from  which  it  differs, 
moreover,  in  the  fact  of  young  leaves  being 
stripf;d  with  silver.  Is  equally  running  at  the 
roots,  and  must,  therefore,  be  planted  with  the 
same  caution.  Is  sometimes  sent  out  by  nurserv 
gardeners  under  the  names  of  Bambusa  plicata  and 
Bambusa  Maximowiczi.  Flowered,  but  did  not 
seed,  in  Mr.  Smith  Barry's  garden  in  Fota  Island, 
Co.  Cork,  in  the  year  189.3.   The  Japanese  name,  ' 


Narihira-dak6  (Bambusa  Narihira,  Marliac),  is  a 
synonym  of  Arun.linaria  Simoni.  It  was  so  named 
after  Narihira,  the  hero  of  a  romance  of  the  11th 
century  called  the  Is^  Monogatari,  one  of  the 
classics  of  Japan,  written  in  prose,  with  poetry 
interspersed.  The  author  is  not  known.  Bam- 
busa Narihira  is  sent  out  by  certain  nursery  gar- 
deners as  a  distinct  species,  but  this  distinction 
cannot  be  maintained. 

A.  B.  Fbeeman-Mitfokd. 

(To  be  conlinutd.) 
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CYCLAMEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THEM.* 

This  is  a  concise  and  practical  treatise  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  Cyclamen  persicum,  hence  a  better 
title  would  have  been  "  Cyclamen  persicum  and 
its  Culture."  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  other 
species,  but  the  Cjxlamen  of  our  greenhouses  is 
dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  readily  understood  man- 
ner. The  writer  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of 
attempting  to  describe  the  named  varieties  of  C. 
persicum,  which  names  for  all  practical  purposes 
are  not  needed.  No  special  strain  is  once  alluded 
to ;  this  also  is  commendable.  One  particular 
manure  is  recommended,  but  others  bejond  a 
doubt  would  also  give  good  results.  The  advice 
upon  sowing  the  seed  is  excellent.  The  writer 
says,  "The  seed  should  be  sown  singly,  about  li 
inches  apart  each  way."  This  is  a  point  frequently 
overlooked  by  growers,  more  particulary  those  who 
are  not  adepts  in  the  work.  In  private  gardens 
Cyclamen  persicum  is  not,  relatively  speaking, 
grown  so  well  as  many  other  things.  To  those 
who  have  failed,  the  perusal  of  this  treatise  is  re- 
commended. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  ART  AND  NATURE.t 
This  is  an  unusually  interesting  book.  The  flowers 
have  been  drawn  as  well  as  they  could  be,  both 
as  regards  the  grouping  and  the  expression  of  the 
beaut}'  and  natural  habit  of  the  flower.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  plates  are  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been,  owing  to  alterations  in  the 
proofs  having  been  made  by  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  which  in  some  instances  destroy  the  in- 
tention of  the  drawings,  as  in  the  Primrose  and 
Cowslip,  where  the  backgrounds  have  been 
altered,  and  again  in  the  Buttercup,  where  a  blue 
sky  has  been  put  in.  Now  when  one  looks  at 
Buttercups  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  sky  unless  one 
is  .standing  on  one's  head — an  unusual  attitude 
with  Buttercup  lovers  and  artists.  The  Hairbell 
also  was  changed  from  its  true  colour,  which  is  not 
blue,  after  it  had  been  properly  produced,  and  this 
change  has  destroyed  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  has 
been  done,  as  the  plates  were  intended  as  examples 
for  pupils  to  copy,  and  they  should  have  some  show 
of  reason.  Mr.  Burbidge's  work  is  very  well  done, 
and  Mr.  Sparkes'  remarks  about  the  copying  are 
about  as  just  as  he  could  make  them  in  a  book 
of  the  kind.  Any  better  directions  could  only  be 
given  by  the  master  to  the  students.  In  his  list 
of  colours  he  says  which  are  permanent  and  which 
are  not,  and  the  list  comprises  the  collection  which 
is  generalh-  found  in  the  student's  box.  Perhaps 
it  was  best  to  mention  them,  but  the  colours  Mr. 
Moon  would  use  are  French  blue,  cobalt  blue, 
yellow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  deep  cadmium,  aureolia, 
rose  madder,  emerald  oxide  of  chromium,  sepia 
and  burnt  sienna,  which  he  finds  reach  all  colours 
in  flowers,  except  the  Cattleyas  and  some  other 
Orchids. 

The  book  may  meet  a  want,  but  probably  books 
of  the  kind  will  not  much  help  real  teaching,  but 
rather  will  tend  to  bad   production.     No  student 


of  flower  or  any  other  painting  ought  to  use  col- 
our at  all  until  he  has  had  a  good  training  in 
drawing  in  all  its  subtleties  in  light  and  shade, 
and  that  not  from  copies,  but  from  Nature.  There 
is  little  good  to  be  got  out  of  books  that  teach 
painting,  and  no  doubt  the  feeble  results  of  the 
Kensington  school  are  partly  owing  to  a  drilling 
of  this  sort.  Mr.  Moon  did  not  draw  the  flowers 
for  a  book,  but  simply  as  true  drawings  to  be  hung 
up  and  copied  in  children's  schools,  and  for  that 
reason  if  for  no  other,  the  artist's  work  should 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  as  he  left  it. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


*  "  Cyclamen,  :in(l  how  to  firow  tliem."  By  F.  0. 
Edwards,  Leveiisliulmo,  ^laucliester. 

t  "  Wild  Flr.KCrs  in  Art  and  Nature."  By  J.  C.  L. 
Sparkes  aud  F.  \V.  Burbidae,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With 
colouied  plates  by  H.  ti.  Mcou.  Louden  :  Edward 
Arnold. 


Pyrethrum  uliginosum.— At  p.  4.52  of  The 
Gariien  are  remarks  aliout  Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
not  flowering  well.  Austrian  botanists  state  they 
find  the  jdant  in  luxuriant  growth  in  places  in 
Hungary  which  are  often  flooded  for  some  time 
during  summer.  In  its  native  home  it  covers 
large  tracts  of  land. — Lurls  Kropat.sch,  Vienna. 

Aster  caS8ubicus. — There  is  a  misprint  on 
page  495.  It  is  not  Aster  cassubius  which  I 
wanted  to  mention,  but  A.  cassubicus.  The  Cas- 
subiens,  or  rather  Kassubiens,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  race  in  Pomerania,  and  the  district  where 
they  live,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  was  formerly 
called  Kassubia  ;  hence  the  name  cassubicus. — 
Baron  von  St.  Paul. 

Bamboos. — I  have  received  so  many  letters 
upon  the  subject  of  the  hardiness  of  Bamboos, 
that  I  wish  to  state  that  the  remarks  upon 
this  subject  in  my  articles  apply  to  the  average 
climate  of  the  English  midlands,  and  have  no 
reference  to  exceptionally  favoured  places  where 
Myrtles  and  sweet  scented  Verbenas  grow  out  of- 
doors. — A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Cypripedium  Cydippe  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  hybrid  between  C.  Hookeraj  and  C. 
superbiens,  combining  the  tlistinct  characters  cf 
both  its  parents.  It  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea,  and  is  a  de- 
cideel  acquisition  to  this  class.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  small  and  veined  with  green  on  a  white  ground, 
the  petals  reddish-purple,  very  finely  spotteel 
and  having  a  graceful  drooping  habit,  the  lip 
large  and  dark  brown.  This  beautiful  and  rare 
plant  is  at  jiresent  in  flower  at  The  Woodlan',\^^ 
Streatham. — W.  ^.^ 

Swans  and  Dutch  bulbs.— The  late  Thames 
floods,  which  have  invaded  gardens  and  houses 
alike,  gave  the  swans  ample  op|iortunity  of  extend- 
ing their  excursions  and  swimming  over  garden 
ground.  In  a  garden  near  Wrajsbuiy,  where  the 
proprietor  had  recently  planted  a  considerable 
space  with  Dutch  bulbs,  a  party  of  swans,  after 
prospecting  for  spoil,  came  upon  the  bed  of  bulbs, 
and  then  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips  and  Crocuses 
all  went  one  way.  The  birds  rooted  about  until 
probably  not  a  single  bulb  was  left,  and  then  re- 
tired.—J.  S.,  in  Fiilil. 

Flower  shops  in  London. — Many  people 
must  luive  noticed  the  great  change  in  the  flower 
shops  of  London  within  the  last  dozen  or  twenty 
years.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  Paradise  Nurseries,  has  opened  a  handsome 
shop  in  Piccadillj',  opposite  Bond  Street,  where 
he  makes  a  very  pretty  display  of  plants  and 
flowei'8.  There  is  much  taste  beginning  to  be 
shown  in  these  floral  arrangements,  ancl  their 
influence,  we  think,  will  be  wholly  for  the  best 
in  floner  decoration  and  even  gardening  itself, 
tending  to  make  people  think  more  of  simple  and 
harmonious  combinations  of  flowers. 

The  planting  of  "Welsh  Crown  lands. — 
Probably  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  wliich 
affords  the  greatest  scope  for  improvement  in  the 
planting  of  trees  or  afforesting  is  Wales,  and 
we  are  pleasetl  to  know  that  Mr.  E.  Stafford 
Howaid,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  has  determined  to  try  some  expey- 
ments  on  the  Crown  lands  in  this  direction  by 
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having  an  experimental  plantation  made  at  a 
high  altitude  and  in  a  very  exposed  eituation.  If 
this  experiment  resiills  favourably,  we  hope  not 
only  the  commiesioners,  but  landowners  generally 
will  carry  out  from  year  to  year  im))rovements 
and  extensions  in  a  similar  way.  That  planta- 
tions are  wanted,  and  that  they  would  pay  ulti- 
mately good  interest  on  capital  invested,  should 
be  obvious  to  all  actjuainted  with  the  climate  of 
Wales. 

Alpine  plants  from  Switzerland. — I  was 
sorry  to  see  in  the  recent  corres|)ondence  in  The 
(Sarden  some  disparaging  remarks  about  M. 
C'orrevon's  seedlings.  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
in  their  favour,  as  a  large  proportion  of  our  plants 
here  are  either  M.  Correvon's  seedlings,  or  des- 
cended from  them  ;  therefore  1  can  speak  from 
experience.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  small 
when  they  arrive,  but  they  grow  rapidly  and  soon 
outstrip  plants  obtained  from  other  sources.  They 
seem  to  develop  constitutions  well  able  to  with- 
stand our  trying,  damp  climate.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  for  collected  plants,  and  I  have  had 
experience  with  them  also  ;  but  although  the  fine 
large  clumps  look  very  promising  when  first 
planted,  their  subsetjuent  career  does  not  always 
fulfil  that  promise,  and  they  seem  to  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  becoming  reconciled  to  their  changed 
circumstances.  Therefore,  I  think  that  M.  Corre- 
von's seedlings  and  collected  plants  ought  scarcely 
to  be  classed  together. — E.  A.  Willmott,  Warlay 
P/cu-e,  A'svM-. 

Bhododendron  Nobleanum. — Raised  in  the 
famous  Rhododendron  nursery  at  Knap  Hill  about 
sixty  years  ago,  this  hybrid  has  ever  since  held 
its  place  as  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  early 
flowerers.  From  Christmas  up  to  the  end  of 
March  may  be  considered  its  flowering  season, 
all  depending  upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather. 
At  Kew  a  few  racemes  are  already  expanded 
outside.  This  hybrid  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  production  of  which  the  beautiful  crimson- 
flowered  Himalayan  species,  R.  arboreum,  was 
used,  being  crossed  in  this  instance  with  R. 
caucasicum.  The  flower-trusses  have  much  the 
fame  character  as  those  of  R.  arboreum,  being 
rounded  and  compact.  The  flowers  individually 
are  bell-shaped,  the  rosy  crimson  corolla  being 
marked  freely  towards  the  base  with  spots  of  a 
deeper  shade.  The  leaves  closely  resemble  those 
of  R.  arboreum,  having  the  same  rough,  dark 
green  upper  surface  and  the  smooth,  grey  under 
surface.  It  is  quite  hardy.  Belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  this  hybrid  is  R.  altaclerense, 
which  was  raised  at  Highclere  Castle  by  crossing 
R.  arboreum  and  the  American  species,  R.  cataw- 
biense.  Its  flowering  season  is  nearly  simultane- 
ous with  that  of  R.  Nobleanum  and  its  blossoms 
are  of  a  rather  paler  colour. 

Alstroemerias. — It  is  always  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  to  read  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondents  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  various 
soils  and  districts.  The  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondents "  E.  .1."  on  the  1st  and  of  Mr. 
Arnold  on  the  loth  almost  made  me  smile, 
especially  Mr.  Arnold's  statement  as  to  the  rare 
occurrence  of  Alstriemerias  in  gardens  and  the 
failures  due  to  their  being  treated  as  ordinary 
hardy  plants.  My  garden  lies  in  Cheshire  on  the 
north  side  of  a  slight  hill  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  with  many  feet  of  light  loo.se  sand  under 
it,  and  it  gives  me  as  much  trouble  to  get  rid 
of  Alstro?meria  aurantiaca  as  it  did  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Warner  in  his  delightful  "  Summer  in  my 
Garden"  to  eradicate  his  "pusley."  I  excavate 
'2  feet  or  3  feet  deep  in  the  mixed  flower  borders 
for  its  white  roots,  but  whatever  I  plant  upon  the 
site  is  in  a  year  or  two  smothered  again  with  a 
thick  luxuriant  crop  of  Alstnemeria.  It  will  in 
future  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that 
though  Strawberries  are  unattainable  in  my  soil, 
I  can  at  all  events  grow  Alstriemerias. — North 
Cheshike. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Christmas. — With  a  few 

hardy  flowers,  berries,  grasses  .and  foliage  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  display  it  is  possible  to  make. 
I  will  name  a  few  at  present  available  with  me  : 


Christmas  Roses  under  cover  of  an  old  and  dilapi- 
dated light,  the  cheery  and  star-like  Jasminum 
nudiliorum  on  walls,  here  and  there  a  China  or 
Monthly  Rose  in  a  warm  corner,  abundance  of 
Violets,  a  few  Chrysanthemums,  Primroses,  the 
Winter  Aconite,  also  Anemone  coronaria.  So 
much  for  flowers.  A  few  of  our  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Aucuba,  Barberry  and  Holly,  will  give  plenty 
of  green  and  variegated  shades.  Grasses  are 
abundant — Bulrushes,  Feather  Grass,  Pampas 
plumes  and  the  seed  pods  of  Honesty  (Lunaria). 
Then  remember  the  quantity  of  berries — Holly, 
Aucuba,  .lapanese  and  wild  Roses,  Chinese  Lan- 
terns (Physalis  Alkekengi),  Lilj-of  the  Valley,  and 
by  no  me.ans  the  least  attractive,  the  Gladwin 
(Iris  fn'tidissima),  the  berries  of  which  are  gener- 
ally eaten  by  pheasants  and  other  large  birds, 
unless  secured  before  the  pods  burst. — Flor.a. 

Countess  of  Paris  Carnation. — This  charm- 
ing variety  is  rapidly  making  good  its  claim  to  be 
a  thorough  Londoner.  Even  in  the  flat  district 
of  Chiswick  the  plants  show  a  most  remarkable 
vigour  and  persistent  way  of  growing  and  flower- 
ing. The  tough  wiry  wood  bears  rough  usage  and 
rougher  weather,  and  from  about  Maj',  when 
plants  that  have  been  blooming  indoors  .are  planted 
out,  their  succeeding  buds  swell  and  open,  and 
others  follow,  until  in  October  the  layers  are 
strong  enough  to  pot  up.  The  bloom  is  prac- 
tically continuous.  The  manner  in  which  the 
layers  often  run  up  at  once  to  bloom  is  admirable, 
as  they  only  want  potting  up  and  housing  and  the 
bloom  comes  on  all  through  the  winter.  Then 
these  same  plants  in  April  are  moved  out  and 
planted  as  described  and  continue  their  career  of 
beauty.  For  a  large  bed  they  cannot  disappoint, 
and  for  constant  cutting  there  is  nothing  so  ser- 
viceable and  beautiful. — A.  D. 

*^*  We  are  pleased  to  hear  so  good  an  account 
of  this  plant.  In  some  places  it  has  been  weakened 
and  injured  a  good  deal  by  insects  and  other 
pests. — Ed. 

Exhibiting  Violets. — I  quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  F.  C.  Shergold  (p.  487)  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  classes  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows  for  this  winter-flowering  gem,  and  trust 
that  some  of  the  leading  societies  will  take  the 
hint.  Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk 
offered  a  sum  of  money  for  the  best  display  of  Violets 
in  bunches  at  the  Ipswich  Chrj'santhemum  show. 
The  result  was  a  very  strong  competition,  Suf- 
folk, of  course,  being  a  Violet-growing  county. 
Not  only  were  the  blue  varieties  Marie  Louise  and 
Neapolitan  well  represented,  but  their  beautiful 
white  companion  Comte  de  Brazza.  The  table  on 
which  the  Violets  were  arranged  was  besieged 
throughout  the  day,  especially  by  the  ladies,  the 
perfume  filling  the  hall.  The  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Shergold  of  showing  the  blooms  in  a  cut 
state  and  also  in  pots  and  baskets  would  answer 
well,  as  it  would  suit  all  classes  of  growers. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  an  enthu- 
siastic Violet  grower,  exhibited  at  Kensington 
some  baskets  of  Violets  in  flower  which  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  committee  room.  Many 
have  no  idea  of  the  individual  size,  substance, 
and  colour  to  which  the  flowers  can  be  grown 
under  good  cultivation, — J.  Crawford. 


Hoses  for  wall  and  border.— Can  you  give 
me  a  list  in  next  Saturday's  Garden  of  two  or 
three  of  the  very  best  climbing  Roses  and  two  or 
three  of  the  very  best;  bush  Roses  to  grow  on  and 
in  front  of  a  very  sheltered  south  wall  ? — F.  F.  M. 

*«*  To  climb  :  Bouquet  d'Or,  Mme.  Berard, 
Lamarque,  and  Gloire  de  Dijnn.  As  it  is  a  warm 
border,  try  some  of  the  best  Tea  Roses,  as  Anna 
Ollivier,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Pauline  Labonti?, 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  Edith  Gilford,  G.  Nabonnand, 
and  Mme.  Charles. — Ed. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  day  temperatures  have  been  very 
uniform  and  high  for  the  season.  The  nights  also 
have  been  warm,  but  more  variable.  On  five  days 
this  month  the  highest  readings  in  shade  have  ex- 
ceeded 50°,  and  on  no  night  has  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter indicated  more  than  9'  of  frogt.  The  ground, 


coneetiuently,  keeps  unusually  warm  for  Decem- 
ber. Atone  foot  deep  the  soil  is  now  1" warmer, 
and  at  2  feet  deep  '2'  warmer  than  at  the  same 
time  last  j'ear— also  a  mild  period.  Some  rain  has 
fallen  on  each  day  of  the  past  week,  the  aggregate 
measurement  amounting  to  about  Ij  inches.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  the  wind  has  for  only  nine 
hours  altogether  come  from  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass between  north  and  east.  On  twelve  days  this 
month  no  sunshine  at  all  has  been  recorded. — 
E.  M.,  Berhhartuled. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 
floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Roj'al  Aquarium  on  Wednesday, the  10th,  when 
Mr.  R.Ballantine  occupied  the  chair.  As  is  usual  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  season,  the  attendance  of 
members  was  small  and  the  exhibits  inconsider- 
able, Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  being  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitor.  No  certificates  or  commendations 
were  awarded,  but  the  following  novelties  were  of 
some  little  interest ;  Mrs.  Marian  Bourne,  a  sil- 
very pink  Japanese  incurved  ;  Julian  Hillpertz, 
a  large  tubular  -  petalled  .lapanese ;  King  of 
Plumes,  a  decorative  Japanese  with  curious 
laciniated  florets,  colour  golden  yellow  ;  Bellem, 
a  big,  bulky  Japanese  incurved  of  the  Phila- 
delphia type  ;  a  Belgian  seedling,  colour  white, 
tinted  pale  rose  outside  and  tipped  yellow.  Mr. 
Owen  was  awarded  .a  bronze  medal  for  his  collec- 
tion. 

Public  Gardens. 


Kecreation  ground  f^r  Witney. — The  Earl 

of  Dudley  has  given  a  field  of  four  acres 
for  a  new  church,  school,  and  a  village  recreation 
ground  for  the  parish  of  Witney,  Worcestershire. 
Lord  Dudley  will  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the 
erection  of  the  schools. 

Land  at  Flower  and  Dean  Street.— The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  «ith 
reference  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired  in  Flower  and  Dean  Street 
had  been  built  upon.  The  delay  was  attributed 
to  the  time  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  Whitechapel  District  Board  to  contribute, 
and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  council's  recess.  They 
had  received  from  the  builder  an  amended  price 
and  also  a  report  from  the  valuer,  whose  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  market  in  its  pre- 
sent state  was  nearly  £2000  less  than  the  builder's 
amended  price.  Having  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  ground,  being  only  about  half  an  acre,  and 
the  very  high  price  named,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, the  committee  were  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  council  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 


Books  for  reference. — "  Index  Kewensis,"  four 
parts,  each  £2  2s.  Three  parts  already  published. 
"Genera  Plant-rum."  Apply  Reeve  and  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. "  Genera  Plantarura,"  Durand's  Index  t:). 
Apply  Dulau  and  Co.,  publishers. 

Names  of  fruit. — Dunham  Massey. — 1,  Char- 
lotte de  Brouwyer ;  2,  Vicar  of  Winklield  ;  3,  Josephine 
de  Malines  ;  4,  Beurre  Diel ;  5,  Apple  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting; la,  Blenheim  Orange;  2a,  Calville  St.  Savenr ; 

3a,  not  recognised;  4a,  Tom  Putt. W.  A.~l,  Glou 

Morceau;  2,  Brown  Beurre;  3,  Cbaumontel. 

Names  of  plants. — W.  Silcock. — i,  we  can"ot 
name  florists'  flowers;  2,  Veronica  speeiosa ;  3,  Ve- 
ronica salicifolia;  4,   Epidendrum   evec'um  ;   5,  send 

better  specimen. 11'.  R.  Fenton. — Cnpressns  sem- 

pervirens  (large  specimen) ;  Cryptomeria japonica  (with 
cones)  ;  Cryptomeria  elegans   (brownish  foliage) ;  the 

other  specimen  too  small;  perhaps  Abies  alba. /. 

Broronc.  —  l,  Adiantum  assimile ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbi- 

ferum.— ^ii.    Davie.<.  —  Acacia    Drummondi. A. 

Falconer.  —  Browallia    (Streptosolcn)    Jameson!. 

J.  F. — Cheilanthes  Borsigiana  (syu.,  C.  sulphurea). 

S.  4.— We  think  you  might  grub  the  stumps  ;  if  not, 
the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  best. 

The  "Wild  Garden :  or,  the  Naturalisation  and  Katura 
Grovp'vg  of  }lani;i  Exotic  Plants,  iT'th  a  chapter  fin  the  Garden 
of  British  Wild  Flovers.  Fourth  ed-tion,  uith  vood  engravings 
from  draicip-'js  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlarffod,  Lemy 
810,  linifi  doth.  Piice  128. ;  kell  bound  in  half  morocco,  18». 
Through  all  booksellers. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
WLich  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden 


PLANTING  LATE  APPLES. 

Where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  the  Blenheim 
Orange  there  is  no  better  Ajjple  to  grow,  and 
the  conditions  which  suit  the  Blenheim  will  do 
for  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.     There  is  a  fortune 
in  these  two  Apples  if  one  could  hit  upon  the 
right    spot.     Both    tlie    Blenheim    and    Uox's 
Orange  will  canker  on  a  damp,  adhesive  soil. 
The  best  soil  for  fruit  culture  is  a  deep  fertile 
loam,  either  naturally  dry  or  artificially  drained. 
The    Blenheim,  like   many  of    the    best    late- 
keeping  Apples,  doe.s  not  bear  much  in  a  young 
state  ;  tlierefore  the  planter  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  wait  some  years  before  he  gets  much 
return    from    it.      The    Blenheim    is    a    wide- 
spreading  tree  when  fully  developed,  and  must 
have  space.     From  25  feet  to  30  feet  apart  will 
not  be  too  much  for  large  orchard  trees,  but 
for   realising  early  ])rofits  the  spaces  between 
the  Blenheims  must  be  filled  with  Cox's  Orange 
on   the  Paradise  from  0  feet  to  S  feet  apart. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  on  the  Paradise  will  begin 
bearing  early,  and  will  continue  till  the  Blen- 
heims  will    require    more    space.      As    young 
trees  will    grow  faster  where  the  soil    is  well 
done,  the  surface  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years 
'should  be  cultivated   and  cropped  with  some- 
tliing  that  will  pay  expenses.     There  is  more 
than  one  wpy  of   doing  this.     Early-flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops  and  Dattbdils,  rows 
of  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  flowers  for  cutting 
may  follow  later  in  the  season,  or,  if  desired, 
the  ground  may  be  planted  between  the  fruit 
trees    with    bush    fruits  or  Strawberries.     The 
latter  plan  succeed.s  very  well  in  districts  where 
cheap  laljour  can  ba  had  for  gathering  the  fruit. 
Bat  it  is  miportant  that  the  land  be  well  broken 
up  either  with  the  steam  cultivator  or  the  spade. 
The  latter  is  the  liest  tool,  though  the  expense 
will  be  greater.     This  breaking  up  should  be 
done    in   winter   when   labour    is    cheap,   and 
the  first  season  a  crop  (jf  early  Potatoes  will 
cleanse  the  ground  from  weeds  and  intermix 
the  soil.     There  are  other  late  sorts  of  Apples 
that  would  in  some  districts  be  more  suitable 
than  those  named,  as    Wellington    and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Ribston  Pippin  on  the  Paradise 
to    be   the   bottom   crop.     Braniley's   Seedling 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  are  good  Apples,  but 
these  also  require  time  and  a  good  deal  of  space, 
but   other  kinds  that  will   bear  sjjeedily   and 
continue  for  twenty  years  or  so  in  a  fertile  con- 
dition and  then  be  cleared  away  are  numerous. 
Lord  Suffield,  Lord    Grosvenor,   and    Stirling 
Ca-stle   are  all  good   bearers   on   the  Paradise 
stock.     In  some  districts  local  varieties    have 
made  a  reputation  and  a  name.     In  the  eastern 
counties  there  is  a  popular  variety  called  Mur- 
fit's  Seedling,  a  very  fine  late  Apple,  that  will 
probably  when   better   known    be    extensively 
planted.     In  many  parts  of  the  country  land  is 
very   cheap.     Some    six   or    seven    miles  from 
where  I  am  writing  land  has  recently  been  sold 
by  public  aiiction  for   less  than  £5  per  acre. 
But  agriculture   is   a   decaying    industry,   and 
offers  no  attraction  to  the  capitalist ;  but  this 
state   of  things   will   not    continue.     Unfortu- 
nately, our  legislators  are    more    intent    upon 
devising  means  to  keep  in  office  than  to  free  the 


land  from  its  trammels  and  make  it  quite 
free,  or  to  see  that  the  railway  companies  show 
as  much  favour  to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign 
producer.  E-  H. 

Figs  in  April  and  May.— At  this  date  choice 
fruits  of  any  liiiid  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  I 
wonder  Figs  have  not  found  more  favour.  Pot 
Figs  may  often  be  grown  where  room  cannot  be 
found  for  permanent  trees.  To  get  Figs  at  the 
time  named  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  make  a 
start,  and  pot  trees  if  they  have  to  be  purchased 
will  not  cost  half  the  price  of  pot  Vines.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  make  a  start  with  forced  trees, 
and  I  have  obtained  better  results  by  giving  a 
shift  before  placing  indoors.  Pot  firmly,  giving 
a  good  shift,  and  use  good  loam,  with  such  aids 
as  mortar  rubble,  bone  meal  and  some  fertiliser. 
After  potting  take  indoors,  and  early  in  January 
place  in  their  fruiting  quarters  in  a  mild  bottom 
heat  of,  say,  70^.  Syringe  daily  in  fine  weather, 
and  give  a  day  temperature  of  from  5.5°  to  60°, 
with  10"  less  at  night.  Water  sparingly  for  a 
time,  (iiven  this  treatment,  there  should  be 
ample  supplies  of  fruit  in  April  and  May  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  increased  warmth  and  feeding 
as  growth  increases.  Such  varieties  as  St.  John's, 
Brown  Turkey,  and  Early  Violet  are  good  for  the 
purpose  named.  Figs  grown  thus  save  forcing 
the  permanent  house.  The  shy-bearing  Negro 
Largo  is  also  amenable  to  pot  culture,  but  I  do 
not  advise  it  for  early  forcing. — S.  H.  M. 

Apple  Allen's  Everlasting.— 1  have  had 
this  Apple  good  well  into  May.  The  season  for 
this  variety  may  be  termed  from  March  to  May, 
a  time  choice  dessert  fruits  are  scarce.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  flat,  with  depressed  eye,  of  a  bronzy 
green  colour,  very  firm  and  of  good  tiuality.  I 
first  noticed  this  variety  at  the  Chiswick  confer- 
ence eleven  years  ago.  It  was  then  recommended 
for  its  good  keeping  (pialities,  combined  with 
flavour,  and  was  largely  shown.  Some  half-stan- 
dards and  bush  trees  did  well  with  me  this  season. 
1  recently  noticed  a  large  number  of  trees  in  Kent, 
and  it  is  stated  to  be  a  good  market  fruit  late  in 
the  season.  Though  it  may  lack  the  bright 
appearance  of  some  Apples,  it  is  valued  by  those 
who  prefer  good  flavour.— G.  W.  S. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  —  I  was 
pleased  to  see  "  W.  G.  C.'s"  note  on  the  above 
(p.  48-2).  I  have  in  these  pages  strongly  recom- 
mended it  as  a  good  forcing  variety,  and  last  sea- 
son it  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.  I 
fully  agree  as  to  its  good  ijroperties  when  sent  to 
a  long-distance,  as  being  a  firm  fruit  it  travels 
well.  I  was  much  surprised  at  its  earliness,  as  if 
planted  on  a  warm  south  border  it  is  ripe  almost 
with  Noble.  This  earliness  will  make  it  doubly 
valuable  as  a  market  fruit,  while  there  is  size 
combined  with  good  shape  and  colour,  and  it  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  Noble  in  every  way.  When 
forced  it  is  of  good  (juality,  and  I  am  this  season 
growing  it  largely  for  this  purpose.  I  have  also 
planted  a  good  numlier  in  the  open,  as  it  did  so 
well  on  a  light  soil.— G.  Wytiies. 

Pot  Vines  for  early  work.— I  quite  agree 
with  "Vitis"  that  for  very  early  Grapes  pot 
Vines  are  preferable.  One  point  in  the  practice 
of  "  Vitis  "  I  think  might  be  qualified.  He  says 
the  temperature  at  the  time  of  starting  varies 
from  .511'"  to  6d'  with  10"  rise  on  the  average,  that 
is  from  60"  to  70',  and  15'  when  bright  and  sunny, 
that  is,  a  maximum  of  75°.  This  is  dangerous 
advice  to  give  to  young  gardeners,  assuming 
that  the  time  is  early  in  December,  or  even  late 
in  November,  for  Vines  must  be  started  as  early 
as  this  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  April,  and  at  mid- 
winter the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  has  but 
little  effect.  I  would  advise  starting  about  50°, 
allowing  a  fall  below  that  point  in  very  cold 
nights  and  a  little  above  it  when  milder.  A  little 
boltom-heat  is  beneficial,  but  not  more  than  about 
75°  to  S0%  and  as  soon  as  the  Vine  shoots  appear 
raise  the  temiierature  to  55°,  and  as  they  con- 
tinue to  break  freely  and  grow  well,  raise  it  to 
60°  as  a  minimum,  but  not  more  until  the  Vines 
are  in  leaf.     The  day  temperature  should  not  be 


increased  more  than  5°  above  the  'minimum  point 
at  mid-winter.  By  and  by  when  the  sun  has 
some  effect  on  the  glass  in  February  it  may  go  up 
10°  to  1.5°  higher  by  sun  heat.— J.  DoroL.vs. 

Strawberry  VicomtesEe  H.  de  Tliury.-I 
have  just  started  a  large  number  of  plants,  and 
find  no  better  means  to  get  a  free  growth  and 
good  length  of  spikes  than  by  plunging  in  fresh 
leaves  in  frames.  Many  people  have  good  Straw- 
berry houses  and  need  not  resort  to  frame  treat- 
ment, but  I  question  if  the  results  are  better.  The 
plants  greatly  benefit  by  a  mild  heat  at  the  start, 
and  the  moisture  from  the  leaves  suits  them. 
There  is  also  no  trouble  with  red  spider.  I  have 
tried  many  varieties,  but  so  far  none  have  beaten 
Vicomtesse.  Royal  Sovereign  promises  well,  but 
1  have  not  been  able  to  force  it  so  early  as  V.  H. 
de  Thurv,  not  having  had  sufficient  stock.  Ihe 
value  of 'Vicomtesse  is  its  good  flavour  even  when 
grown  under  adverse  conditions,  as  I  often  place 
1(10  or  so  of  the  earliest  plants  when  the  fruit  has 
set  in  a  Cucumber  house  on  shelves,  and  ttie 
flavour  then  is  better  than  that  of  other  much 
later  kinds  and  grown  in  a  suitable  temperature. 
— W.  S. 

MANURES  AND  SOIL-MODIFIERS  IN 
ORCHARD  PLANTING. 
The  season  has  now  arrived  when  planters  of 
fruit  trees  .should  commence  the  preliminary 
operations  which  are  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground.  This  subject  is  of 
sutticient  importance  to  be  dealt  with  m  an 
exhaustive  manner,  as  many  of  the  methods 
which  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
.'round  are  injudiciously  applied,  and  are  earned 
Sut  under  lamentably  bad  conditions,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
trees  and  causing  inevitable  disappointment  to 
the  planter.  In  many  oases  such  a  result  might 
be  avoided,  and  the  success  of  the  planting 
might  be  ensured,  if  the  owner  of  the  ground 
was  willing  to  make  the  reasonable  outlay  which 
is  necessarily  involved  by  useful  operations 
that  are  indispensable  for  a  proper  preparation 
of  the  ground  in  which  the  trees  will  have  to 
live  and  grow  for  many  years.  .      ,   .      ., 

The  experience  which  I  have  gamed  in  tne 
course  of  an  actively-employed  life,  during 
which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  carry  out 
many  plantings  of  various  kinds  m  soils  ot 
diftereut  descriptions  (including  sterde  ground), 
as  well  as  in  different  climates,  and  in  such 
cases  unfavourably  situated,  encourages  me  to 
describe  here  the  methods  which  have  given 
me  entire  satisfaction  in  their  manifest  results 
of  amply  repaying  the  owners  of  the  ground 
for  all    the   outlay  that   they  made   on   their 


plantings.  .  ,    t 

In  this  carefully-penned  article  I  am  anxious 
to  convince  those  who  may  be  about  to  plant 
fruit  trees  that  they  ought  never  to  shrink 
from  making  the  necessary  reasonable  outlay 
which  the  work  demands,  for  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable truth  that  on  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  ground  the  speedy  growth  of  the  trees, 
their  longevity,  an  abundant  and  certain  yield, 
and  a  high  quality  of  fruit  entirely  depend. 

Pippin-fruited  trees  generally  require  a  sandy- 
clay,  fertile  soil  of  medium  consistence,  and 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  contammg  a 
little  lime  and  also  being  deep  and  with  a  per- 
meable subsoil.  Stone-fruited  trees  are  not  so 
particular  in  this  respect  (the  Peach  tree  ex- 
cepted when  grafted  on  certain  stocks),  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  are  generally  satisfied 
with  a  lighter  description  of  sod,  either  cal- 
careous or  sandy.  With  some  rare  exceptions, 
it  is  rather  diflicult  to  meet  with  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  suitable  in  every  respect  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  that  are  requisite  for  the 
maintenance    of    an    active    and    long-lasting 
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growth.  When  such  a  soil  occurs,  it  greatly 
siiiiplities  tlie  work  of  preparing  the  ground 
and  liirgely  diminishes  the  expenses  of  the 
planting. 

Manures. 

Before  proceeding  to  dig  the  ground  in  wliicli 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted  it  is  necessary  to 
provide   bcforehan<l  an  ample  supply  of  well- 
decomposed  manure  and  of  soil-modifying  ma- 
terials all  ready  for  use.     If  a  choice  of  manures 
is  possible  and  the  planter  lives  near  a  town, 
he  should  give  the  preference  to  what  is  known 
as  "  night  soil  "  or  "  town  offal.''     This  is  the 
least   expensive  and  the  most  fertile  kind    of 
manure,  and  is  the  best  for  fruit  tree  culture, 
being  most  readily  assimilated  and  long-lasting 
in   its   efi'ect.     It   should   be   obtained   at   the 
proper  time,  namely,  in  summer,  and  made  into 
a  heap  in  order  that  fermentation  may  speedily 
take    place    and   hasten    decomposition.      The 
heap  sliould  be  stirred  or  turned  over  several 
times  at  intervals,  care  being  taken  to  place  in 
the   centre  all  the  outer  portions  which   may 
not    have    undergone     fermentation.     At    the 
same  time  all  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed 
from   the   manure,  wliich,   when  well   ripened 
and  decomposed,  may  be  applied  to  either  light 
or  heavy  soUs  indiscriminately.     In  cases  where 
the   planter   lives  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
any  town  and  when  the  carriage  of  town  oflal 
would   be  too  expensive,  notwithstanding   the 
moderate  price  of  the  article  (about  12s.  6d.  per 
waggon-load  of  a  ton  weight,  delivered  at  therail- 
waystationinParis),theplace  of  this  manure  may 
be  supplied  by  well-decomposed  horse  or  sheep 
manure  for  heavy,  cold  soils,  and  by  cow-house 
manure  for  light,  warm  soils.     In  many  places 
it  is  possible  to  make  up  on  the  premises  an 
ample   supply   of    fertile   manure   of   the  best 
quality  for  fruit  trees,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity and  expense  of  purchasing  any.     The  fol- 
lowing compost,  for  instance,  I  have  prepared 
and  used  with  the  very  best  results  :  In  grounds 
where  the  lawns,  &c.,  are  regularly  mown,  all 
the  mown  grass  is  gathered  into  heaps  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut  and  then  carried  and  deposited  in 
a  pit  or  trench  dug  in  some  retired  and  shaded 
part  of  the  grounds.     All  the  vegetable  matter 
collected  in  cleaning  up  the  grounds  (leaves  ex- 
cepted, as   these    are   apt   to  breed  fungus  or 
mildew,  wliich  is  fatal  to  the  root-fibres),  all  the 
refuse  and  weeds  from  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
ashes  and  offal  of   all  kinds  from  the  kitchen 
are  from  time  to  time  deposited  in  tlie  manure 
pit,   with   alternating   layers   of    mown    grass. 
Should  there   be   a   poultry-yard,   a  dove-cote, 
rabbit-hutches,  stables,  &c. ,  on  the  grounds,  the 
excrements  from  any  or  all  of  these  are  added 
to  the  compost  in  the  manure  pit,  and  if  there 
is  a  facility  of   obtaining  the  blood   and  offal 
from  a  slaughter-house,  these  wdll  form  one  of 
the  best  and  most  powerful  ingredients  of  the 
compost.     In  order  to  avoid  the  fetid  emana- 
tions which  naturally  arise  from  the  last-men- 
tioned materials,  they  should  be  covered  at  once 
either  with  lime-dust,  ashes  or  plain   soil,  any 
of  which  will  absorb  the  liquid  portions  of  the 
blood  and  intercept  the  unpleasant  emanations 
from  the   compost.     Another  good  plan  is  to 
water  the  whole  mass  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate  of    iron   (copperas).     The    frecal  matter 
obtained  from  necessaries  will  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  compost,  and  such  matter  will  yield 
the  best  results  when  it  is  well  ripened  and  de- 
composed,   and,    above    aU,    when    it   is    used 
judiciously.     It  is  obvious  that  the  formation 
of  this  compost  must  be  commenced  a  year  or 
more  before  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  it  should  be  turned  over 
several  times,  more  especially  in  winter  durino- 
severe  frosts,  whicli  have  the  effect  of  ripeninS 


it.  The  object  of  this  turning-over  is  to  expe- 
dite the  fermentation  and  also  to  e.xpose  every 
part  of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Soil  Modifiers. 

Hea^-y  clay  soils,  which  are  naturally  cold  and 
dam|),  indispen.sably  require  the  application  of 
some  strong  corrective  which  will  warm  them 
up  and  render  them  i^ermeable  and  accessible  to 
the  solar  rays  and  all  atmospheric  influences  by 
priimoting  the  rapid  drainage  of  any  excess  of 
moisture,  which  in  a  stationary  or  stagnant 
condition  would  rot  the  root-fibres  of  the  trees. 
The  best  of  all  .soil-modifiers  are  the  materials 
wliich  are  obtained  from  the  mortar  rubbish  of 
old  walls  and  buildings  pjassed  through  a  coarse 
riddle  to  free  it  from  the  larger-sized  stones. 
These  materials  contain  a  quantity  of  various 
elementary  substances  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
such  as  lime,  saltpetre  (nitre),  sand,  clay,  pul- 
verised stones,  &c.  They  are  very  rich  in  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  often  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrates.  The  sweepings 
of  roads  and  streets  with  their  mud  and  dust 
contain  sand,  calcareous  matter,  siliceous  matter, 
iron,  and  a  notable  proportion  of  organic  matter 
or  manure  in  the  droppings  of  'lorses  and  other 
animals.  Unslaked  Hme,  or  stone  lime,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  soil-modifiers  for  strong,  heavy,  red, 
ferruginous  soils,  which  naturally  contain  no 
calcareous  matter.  Such  soDs,  being  amongst 
those  which  are  most  refractory  to  atmospheric 
influences,  can  only  be  speedOy  modified  and 
lightened  by  the  process  of  "  liming  "  them.  In 
heavy  soils  I  have  found  that  lime  gives  better 
results  than  marl,  as  marl  always  contains  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  clay. 

The  application  of  lime  requires  some  expe- 
rience both  as  to  the  (Quantity  required  and  the 
proper  way  to  apply  it.  The  lime  should  be 
allowed  to  have  spent  its  force  and  done  its 
work  before  any  manure  is  added  to  the  soil,  as 
it  has  been  proved  by  careful  analysis  that  when 
quicklime  is  used  along  with  manure  it  spoils 
the  manure  by  absorbing  and  fixing  the  greater 
part  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  the 
quintessence  of  the  fertilising  elements  of  the 
manure.  To  improve  heavy  and  refractory 
soils  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  application 
of  lime  it  should  be  used  in  moderation  and 
applied  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  instead  of 
giving  only  one  application  of  a  large  quantity 
all  at  once,  the  result  of  which  would  be  serious 
damage  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  conse- 
quence of  their  roots  being  burnt  by  the  lime. 
For  a  proper  liming,  108  bushels  of  lime  to  the 
acre  is  generally  considered  a  fair  proportion. 
AVhen  this  has  produced  its  effect,  in  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  after  its  application  (according  to 
the  degree  of  moisture  prevailing  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere),  the  ground  should  receive  a  dress- 
ing of  very  strong  manure,  as  the  lime  by 
itself  has  the  property  of  exhausting  the  soil. 

The  best  method  of  applying  the  lime  is  to 
set  It  out  in  small  heaps  at  some  distance  fiom 
one  another,  the  heaps  being  covered  with  a 
layer  of  soil  and  so  left  to  slake.  As  soon  as 
the  hme  has  become  reduced  to  a  powdery 
.state,  which  takes  place  in  from  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  the  heaps  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  then  dug  in  or  hoed  in. 

Lastly,  any  disuniting  agent  which  is  capable 
of  rendering  stiff  soils  permeable  by  opening 
them  up  to  atmo.spheric  influences  may  be  em^ 
ployed  as  a  soil-modifier,  and  planters  are  often 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  more  or  less 
suitab'e  materials  of  this  kind  which  are  aflbrded 
by  the  locality  in  which  the  planting  is  carried 
out.— NuMA  Schneider,  in  Bevue  HorticoU. 


APPLE  TREES  CANKERED. 

I  ENCLOSE  wood  of  Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
attacked  by  gome  very  small  insect?,  which  you 
will  find  under  the  bark.  Would  you  tell  me  in 
your  next  issue  what  it  is  and  how  to  prevent  it 
attacking  other  trees,  also  how  to  destroy  it  on 
those  that  are  attacked.  I  have  a  number  of 
young  pjrainid  Apples  and  Pears  all  growing  on 
the  same  piece  of  land,  and  I  find  all  the  Apples 
are  more  or  lees  affected,  while  the  Pears  are  (juite 
free  from  it.  In  one  case  it  has  eaten  the  tree 
nearly  asunder. — A.  Cannon. 

*„*  This  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  case  of  canker, 
and  not  of  in.seet  attack,  as  "A.  C."  seems  to 
think.  Canker  is  only  a  common  name  for  Nectria 
ditissima,  a  fungoid  growth  of  a  most  infectious 
and  destructive  nature.  It  does  not  wholly  con- 
fine itself  to  Apple  trees,  but  Pears,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  owing  probably  to  the  bark  being 
better  able  to  resist  the  attacks,  are  also  liable  to 
be  affected  by  canker.  1  hose  who  ask  for  advice 
as  to  how  to  treat  affected  trees  ought  always  to 
give  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  position  of  orchard 
or  garden,  nature  of  soil  and  such  like,  as  the 
remedies  should  partake  of  an  alteration  in  both 
root  and  branch  treatment.  As  a  rule  it  is  the 
Ribston  Pijipin,  Haw  thornden  and  other  old  and 
none  too  robust  varieties  that  are  most  often  seen 
with  badly  cankered  growths,  but  the  disease 
spreads  from  these  to  trees  in  a  more  vigorous 
state,  all  the  trees  in  a  garden  or  orchard  eventu- 
ally being  over-run  by  iti.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is 
not  a  variety  that  can  be  said  to  possess  a  weakly 
constitution,  nor,  according  to  my  experience,  is  it 
particular!)'  liable  to  canker,  yet  in  "A.  C.'s" 
case  it  is  evidently  in  a  very  bad  plight,  the  disease 
having  eaten  away  the  whole  of  the  bark  round  a 
stout  branch  submitted  for  inspection.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  this  length  of  wood,  the 
tree  in  its  earlier  days  grew  strongly — perhaps 
too  strongly,  comparatively  rank,  immature  wood 
succumbing  more  quickly  to  the  disease  than  does 
that  which  is  built  up  more  solidly  and  which  is 
protected  by  more  dense  outer  bark.  When  the 
trees  are  planted  in  ground  made  too  rich  and 
loose  at  the  outset  they  are  ajjt  to  grow  very 
luxuriantly,  this  necessitating,  or  at  any  r.ite  re- 
sulting in  a  free  use  of  the  knife,  while  the  young 
wood  reserved  is  not  so  hard  and  sound  as  desir- 
able. It  should  be  remembered  that  wounds 
caused  either  by  reckless  pruning  or  bruises  of 
any  kind  offer  a  good  opening  for  an  attack  of 
canker,  the  spores,  if  there  are  any  about,  quickly 
taking  possession,  .and  it  is  the  late-pruned,  im- 
mature wood  that  is  most  often  attacked. 

Then,  again,  the  subsoil  may  have  considerable 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disea.se.  It  does 
not  cause  it,  but  if  it  is  responsible  for  either 
very  rank  or  miserably  poor  growth,  then  it  may 
be  said  to  largely  contribute  to  its  spread. 
When  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavy,  clayey  and,  there- 
fore, very  retentive  nature,  the  top  growth  is 
often  rank  for  several  years,  and  at  no  time  does 
it  mature  properly,  not  a  few  of  the  young  shoots 
being  overtaken  with  the  canker,  which  ijuickly 
destroys  them.  Where  the  trees  are  not  too  old, 
the  way  out  of  the  difhculty,  or  rather  a  good 
step  towards  it,  is  to  lift,  prune,  and  replant  in 
fresh  loamy  soil,  to  which  either  chalk  or  mortar 
rubbish  is  added,  well  above  the  ordinary  garden 
or  orchard  level.  If  planting  high  w  as  more  often 
practised  in  the  case  of  heavy  retentive  soils,  the 
trees  would  do  better  from  the  first  and  canker 
att.acks  be  rarer.  When  the  soil  is  so  poor  and 
shallow  as  to  be  incapable  of  long  sustaining  the 
trees  in  a  fairly  vigorous  state,  these  also  fall  an 
ea.sy  prej'  to  canker,  and  the  first  step  towards 
renovation  should  be  partial  lifHng  if  the  trees 
are  large  and  old,  and  complete  lifting  if  compara- 
tively young,  the  roots  being  duly  pruned  and 
relaid  in  a  greater  depth  of  good  loamy  compost. 
An  absence  of  certain  elements  in  the  soil  is  also 
considered  by  good  authorities  to  contribute  to  the 
attack  and  spread  of  canker.  Professor  Griffiths 
is  a  great  believer  in  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  preven- 
tive and  destroyer  of  fungoid  diseases,  and  this 
simple  remedy  is  well  worth  trying,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  disinfectant,  but  also  of  considerable  manu- 
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rial  value.  He  points  out  that  it  should  never  be 
used  upon  dry,  parched  land,  but  the  soil  must 
always  be  wet,  and  in  spreading,  the  powdered 
iron-salt  should  be  mixed  with  from  five  times  to 
ten  times  its  weight  in  iron  and  sand  in  order  to 
secure  a  uniform  distribution.  One  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  sulphate  to  the  square  yard  is  the 
quantity  recommended,  leaving  it  for  the  rain  to 
wash  in.  Trees  with  tlieir  roots  in  a  thoroughly 
impoverished  soil  may  well  have  a  good  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure,  baring  the  roots  prior  to 
applying  this  and  returning  the  moved  soil  to  the 
top  of  the  manure.  Loosening  the  surface  and 
using  liquid  manure  from  a  farmyard  or  stables 
freely  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  while  yet  the 
ground  is  moist  and  not  frosted,  also  acts  most 
beneficially  or  more  quickly  than  if  chemical 
manures  were  applied.  The  latter  probably  are 
the  most  lasting,  and  a  simple  yet  good  mixture 
would  consist  of  two  parts  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  to  one  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  in  February 
or  March  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per  square  rod,  a 
second  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb  per  scjuare  yard  of  orcliard  ground  following 
in  May. 

As  .already  hinted,  the  foregoing  are  only  partial 
remedies  applied  with  a  view  to  causing  a  healthier 
and  more  disease-resisting  top  growth.  When 
canker  actually  exists  in  the  trees, other  somewhat 
drastic  remedies  must  al:o  be  ajiplied.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  known  cure  other  than  cutting 
out  and  burning  all  diseased  parts.  Very  1  adly 
affected  trees  should  be  completely  rooted  out  and 
burnt  at  once.  All  young  shoots  with  their  ends 
dead,  or  with  shrunken  and  therefore  cankerous 
patches, should  be  .-hortened  back  to  a  sound  part, 
and  daylight  generally  let  into  the  tree=.  In  some 
ca'es  there  may  te  only  a  few  diseased  places  on 
the  trees,  and  rather  than  cut  away  large  t  ranches 
it  is  worth  while  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  surgical  operations.  Carefully  and  cleanly  cut 
out  all  of  the  wood  and  bark  that  is  cankered,  then 
dress  with  shellac  or  jiainter's  knotting,  and  finish 
off  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  manure  so  as  to 
completely  exclude  the  air  from  the  wounds.  If 
only  a  few  diseased  branches  are  overlooked,  these 
next  spring  are  capable  of  spreading  canker  in  all 
directions,  the  spores,  as  already  pointed  out, 
effecting  a  lodgment  on  any  unclosed  wounds  there 
may  be.  Those  who  have  not  had  to  contend  with 
eaiiker  scarcely  realise  what  an  insidious,  de-truc- 
tive  disease  it  i',  while  those  who  have  it  on  any 
of  the  trees  under  their  charge  are  warned  against 
any  dilly-dallying  with  it,  or  they  will  nio-t  pro- 
bably have  good  cau'.e  to  regret  their  indifference. 
— W.  I. 

ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN  APART 

FROM  VEGETABLES. 
The  old  way  of  having  an  orchard  and  fruit 
garden  near  the  house  was  a  good  one.  Made 
for  use,  it  was  as  precious  for  its  beauty,  and 
not  only  when  the  air  of  spring  carries  the  deli- 
cate breath  of  its  myriad  blossoms  of  Cherry, 
Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear.  We  have  the  fruit 
odours  too,  and  the  taint  of  Strawljeriy  and 
Currant  leaves.  Many  gardens  ricli  in  costly 
things,  very  often  dead  or  iu  mourning  after  a 
hard  winter,  do  not  show  a  trace  of  these  old 
orchard  pictures.  Therefore  we  think  it  would 
be  in  many  places  a  great  gain  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful orchard  and  fruit  garden  together,  or  in 
close  proximity.  The  practice  of  mixing  up 
vegetables  and  fruits  is  common  throughout 
our  gardens,  and  is  a  mistake.  It  is  bad  for  the 
fruit  trees  to  have  their  roots  destroyed,  and 
not  good  for  the  vegetables  to  be  shaded.  The 
struggle  i.s  injurious  and  very  wasteful,  and  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  infertility  of  fruit  trees  in 
most  gardens,  especially  iu  cold  and  western 
district!  where  we  have  very  little  sun  to  ripen 
the  wood.  It  is  all  the  more  disastrous  to 
be  continually  digging  and  Ireuching  about 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  driving  their  roots 
down    into    the    cold   subsoil.     On   the  other 


hand,  vegetables  do  better  and  get  more 
sun  if  grown  quite  in  the  open,  as  they 
are  in  the  market  gardens  of  Paris,  in  which 
vegetables  are  so  well  done.  There  .  is 
another  reason  for  this  plan,  that  it  would 
enable  one  to  get  rid  of  the  odour  of  vegetables 
in  decay.  All  the  Cabbage  tribe,  which  are  so 
popular  with  us,  are  fearful  iu  odour.  When, 
stricken  with  frost  and  cold  in  winter,  they 
begin  to  decay,  it  is  a  clear  gain  when  there  is 
any  room  to  have  these  things  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  liouse  ;  whereas  the  fruit  garden  and 
the  orchard  (particularly  the  orchard)  are  de- 
lightful throughout  the  yeai-.—Fiehl. 


they  have  more  than  compensated  for  that  fault 
by  regular  crops  of  fruit  that  have  proved  valu- 
able for  dessert  and  for  market.  IJagmar  is  a 
grand,  highly  coloured  and  delicious  Peach, 
vigorous  in  growth  and  a  free  setter ;  Early  York,  a 
first-class  variety  which  forces  remarkably  well. 
Dymond  has  proved  a  splendid  variety  in  every 
respect.  Crimson  Galande,  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect, requires  high  feeding.  Royal  George  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
another  fine  variety  and  should  be  more  largely 
grown.  The  above  half  dozen  will  force  admirably 
in  early  Peach  houses,  and  under  ordinary  culture 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  produce  full  crops  of 
delicious  fruit  only  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
some  of  the  earlier  and  inferior  varieties. 

W.  G.  C. 


EARLY  FORCilNG  OF  PEACHES. 
Alke.\dy  forcing  will  have  commenced  where  ripe' 
Peaches  are  expected  next  May,  and  other  early 
houses  will  soon  be  started.  By  many  the  produc- 
tion of  good  early  crops  of  both  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines is  looked  upon  as  a  very  simple  matter  and 
comparatively  easy.  No  doubt  those  who  have  had 
ample  experience,  good  houses,  and  well-made 
borders  find  little  ditliculty,  but  others  who  have 
to  contend  against  unsuitable  structures  and  bad 
or  indifferent  borders,  with  no  means  of  altering 
the  same,  are  heavily  handicapped,  and  find  the 
securing  of  fine  crops  of  early  fruit  annually  a  ditH- 
cult  matter.  In  many  gardens  we  find  the  best 
and  most  suitable  houses  erected  for  growing  early 
Grapes,  &c.,  but  too  often  Peaches  have  to  be 
grown  in  what  wc  may  term  bad  or  makeshift 
houses,  and  if  failure  occurs  the  gardener  is  blamed. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure  arises  from 
inadequate  ventilation.  Very  often  only  top  lights 
can  be  opened,  and  although  these  may  be  sufficient 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  May  or  June,  far  more  air 
is  required  afterwards  than  it  is  possible  to  admit 
to  properlyripen  the  wood  and  allow  thetreesarest. 
A  hot  temperature,  that  practically  roasts  the  wood 
instead  of  jiroperly  maturing  it,  is  thus  maintained, 
and  when  forcing  commences  again  the  buds  drop 
in  a  most  alarming  manner.  I  believethat  if  ample 
ventilation  could  be  given,  many  failures  would 
soon  be  converted  into  successes,  as  it  is  practic- 
ally impossible  to  keep  trees  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous that  are  started  at  an  unnatural  season, 
and  not  given  a  chance  to  rest.  Badly  made 
borders  are  frequently  a  fruitful  cause  of 
failure,  and  in  many  cases  such  serious  defects 
cannot  be  altered,  as  some  employers  will  not 
allow  the  necessary  materials  to  form  new  borders, 
and  also  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  places  be- 
ing pulled  about,  thus  inflicting  endless  worry  on 
the  gardener  and  a  considerable  loss  of  fruit  to 
themselves.  Good  drainage  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  early  forcing  of  Peaches,  and  sound, 
well-m.ade  borders  are  the  same.  If  lime  is  lacking 
in  the  soil,  it  should  be  applied  in  some  form  or  other. 
Varieties,  again,  exercise  some  influence  in  early 
forcing.  The  American  sorts  that  are  so  remark- 
ably early  have  some  serious  defects,  viz.,  bud 
casting,  want  of  i|uality  and  not  a  very  strong 
constitution  ;  and  the  ([uestion  m.ay  be  asked, 
are  they  worth  planting  in  early  Peach  houses  '!  I 
think  not.  We  have  some  really  excellent  va- 
rieties that  are  oidy  a  little  behind  the  American 
sorts  in  ripening,  not  prone  to  cast  their  buds  and 
of  splendid  flavour. 

Not  only  is  it  important  that  the  fruit  be  highly 
flavoured  for  home  use,  but  it  is  becoming  impera- 
tive for  market  if  top  prices  are  to  be  realised. 
Such  varieties  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  kc,  al- 
though presenting  a  fine  appearance,  have  gradu- 
ally been  lowered  in  value  for  some  years  because 
of  the  indifl'erent  <iuality.  For  that  reason  they 
are  gradually  being  replaced  with  better  sorts. 
In  some  places  they  may  possibly  be  remunera- 
tive, as  some  fruiterers  have  a  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  fruit.  Take  Gros  Colman  Grajie  as 
a  case  in  point.  One  fruiterer  will  reject  it  as 
being  totally  unsuited  to  his  customers,  while 
another  will  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Amongst  a 
considerable  number  of  varieties  of  Peaches  grown 
I  have  found  the  following  to  be  most  satisfactory 
over  a  series  of  years.     If  a  little  later  than  some. 


WATERING  VINE  BORDERS. 
Watering  the  inside  borders  of  vineries  at  the 
time  that  Grapes  are  ripe  and  previou.s  to  bot- 
tling is  generally  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  tlie 
moisture  is  liable  to  cause  decay  amongst  the 
berriis.  It  is  a  question  if  it  is  advisable  to 
thus  withhold  water  under  the  impression  that 
a  loss  of  fruit  is  thereby  prevented,  as  by  the 
aid  of  a  mulch  of  straw  or  Bracken  the  ascent 
of  moisture  will  be  stopped  and  the  border 
maintained  in  a  better  condition  for  the  roots 
than  if  not  covered  with  the  mulch.  After 
careful  observation  of  Vines  situated  far  apart 
and  under  different  management,  I  ft  el  .sure 
that  many  Vines  are  impaired  in  health,  and  in 
some  few  cases  practically  ruined  by  the  borders 
becoming  so  extremely  diy.  When  they  get  dry 
to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  so  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  bulk 
again  unless  forked  up,  which  I  object  to,  for  if 
the  roots  are  near  the  surface  the  forking  would 
be  certain  to  break  or  mutilate  them.  If  they 
are  far  from  the  surface,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  c'rower,  as  he  may  loosen  the  borders 
freely,  but  most  of  his  labour  will  be  thrown 
away,  as  the  roots  being  beyond  control,  the 
manuring,  watering,  &c.,  exercise  little  or  no 
effect  upon  them.  Very  few  Vines  are  more 
heavily  cropped  than  those  under  my  charge, 
and  I  believe  that  such  heavy  crops  could  not 
be  produced  annually  if  they  suffered  at  any 
time  from  want  of  water.  A  proof  of  this  was 
afforded  last  year.  We  ran  short  of  water  for 
many  weeks  and  were  not  able  to  olitain  any- 
thiiw  like  sufticie.it.  The  first  tilings  to  show 
distress  were  the  Vines,  in  spite  of  mulchings 
to  conserve  the  moisture.  Another  point  against 
dry  borders  when  the  Vines  or  other  fruit  trees 
are  at  rest  is  the  unnatural  state  they  are  in. 
We  all  know  that  trees  or  plants  in  the  open 
air  get  more  water  when  dormant  than  at  any 
other  period.  For  that  reason  alone  I  think  it 
best  to  keep  the  liorders  fairly  wet,  giving  water 
freely  on  bright  mornings.  This  allows  a  large 
proportion  of  the  moisture  to  evaporate  before 
nic^ht,  and  the  mulch  can  be  replaced  again  in  a 
dry  condition  if  it  were  removed  before  water- 
in^,  thus  preventing  any  further  evaporation. 
Some  contend  that  the  moist  state  of  the  borders 
isaaainstthe  Grapes  keeping  well  but  my  expe- 
rience is  decidedly  otherwise  ;  I  have  sound 
Grapes  until  April  or  May  every  year.  An- 
other point  on  which  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  is  whether  it  is  any  advantage  or  not  to 
give  stimidants  to  Vines  when  at  res^t.  1 
question  the  advantage  on  heavy  soil,  but  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial on  light,  porous  soils,  and  have  practised 
winter  feeding  with  liquid  manure  for  ten  years 
in  ray  present  situation,  also  m  a  former  one. 
Given  in  moderation  the  soil  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  suitable  plant  food,  and  when 
new  crrowth  commences  again  it  promotes  a 
sturdy,  healthy   habit   that  is  sure  to  develop 
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large  bunches  and  fine  berries.  The  only 
period  at  which  the  Vines  receive  liquid  ma- 
nure is  during  the  winter  months.  In  tlie  sum- 
mer I  cannot  get  it,  and  if  1  did  not  use  it 
when  the  opportunity  occurred  I  should  have 
to  go  without.  So  well  has  the  plan  answered, 
that  I  would  suggest  that  other  gardeners  who 
have  not  tried  it  should  do  so  in  one  vinery 
first,  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  .systeiii 
acts. W.  G.   C. 

SHORT  KOTES.—FKUIT. 


Pear  Beurre  Bachelier.— What  a  disiippoint- 
iiig  variety  tliis  is.  No  matter  liow  grown  with  me,  I 
cannot  term  it  second-rate,  and  as  it  ripens  so  rapidly 
it  is  of  little  use.  I  noteMr.  Burrell(p.460)does  not  care 
for  it,  its  only  recommendation  being  its  size  and  free- 
cropping  qualities.  A  worse  keeper  I  do  not  Icnow. 
Its  season  is  given  as  November  to  December.  I  liaJ 
a  great  quantity,  but  not  a  sound  fruit  in  November. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  to  send  any  distance,  as  in  most 
cases  the  fruit  is  worthless  upon  arrival. — F.  G. 

Pear  Marie  Benoist.— I  have  this  variety  in 
cordon  form,  and  so  far  it  has  done  remarkably  well. 
Iwas  induced  to  plant  a  tree  or  two,  having  seen  it  ex- 
hib.ted  very  finely  on  several  occasions,  the  froit  I 
tasted  being  of  excellent  flavour.  I  recently  tasted 
6ome  excellent  fruit  of  this  variety  grown  in'Kent  in 
good  loam  on  bush  trees,  and  considered  them  superior 
to  ours  on  light  land  and  grown  as  upright  cordons  ]  t 
IS  a  fine-looking  Pear  of  arussetty  colour.  It  is  a  rather 
late  fruit,  its  season  being  given  as  December  to  Feb- 
ruary, but  I  have  had  no  fruit  at  the  latter  date  JIv 
trees  are  double  grafted.— G.  W.  M. 

Apple   Braddick's   Nonpareil.— This   ia   a 

tirst-rate  dessert  tiuit.  It  may  be  termed  a  mid- 
season  variety,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
Iruits  well  into  the  spring  if  special  attention  is  "paid 
to  gathering  and  storage.  To  have  this  Apple  in  good 
condition  it  should  not  be  housed  too  early,  it  being 
closely  alhed  to  the  Russets,  and  having  a  thick  skin  is 
not  injured  by  a  little  exposure.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
flattish,  green  and  flushed  with  a  bronzy  russet  flesh 
farm  and  flavour  brisk".  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer 
and  rarely  fails  to  crop  as  a  bush.  I  have  some  small 
trees,  both  cordon  and  bush-shaped,  on  the  Paradise 
stock  and  they  do  well.— W.  M. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  NEW  ZEALAND 

GARDEN. 

September  19.— This  has  been  in  my  garden  a 
disappomting  season   is  respect    of    IXaflbdils 
Certainly  it  is  at  the  present  moment  yellow 
enough,   but  some  of  the  varieties  have  either 
refused  to  flower  at  all  or  have  flowered  very 
sparsely.     The  ringleaders  among  these  offen- 
ders   are    the    various    double    incomparabilis 
UattodUs.     There  is  nothing  so  uncomfortable 
as  to  see  luxuriant  bunches  of  Narcissus  foliage 
with  hardly  a  flower,  and  it  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  so  m  my  e.x;perience.      But  I  have 
little  doubt  of  the  cause,  and  I  think  I  know 
how  to  cure  the  evil.     The  cause  is  deep  plant- 
ing 111  somewhat  heavy  soil,  aggravated  perhaps 
by  the  unusual  amonnt  of  wet  last  year      This 
deep  planting  was  deliberately  done,  and  was 
the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation  of 
the    various    Daff-odils.       Amongst     the    most 
vigorous  Daff-odils  in  my  garden  are  those  in  a 
clump  so  deeply  planted,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  reach   tlieir  roots  with  a  spade.     They 
are   escapes  on  an  old  Daffodil  border,  which 
was  subsequently  converted  into  a  raised  rock- 
work  for  alpiues  and  small  bulbs.     Bein</   in 
the  wrong   place   they   are  weeds,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  root  them  out,  but  thou«h  1  have 
saveral  times  "scotched"  thim,  there  they  still 
are,  this  year   as  vigorous  as  ever,  with  liu^e 


<louble  yellow  heads,  and  that  after  pushing  U]i 
through,  I  should  think,  at  least  18  inches  oi 
soil.  Observing  the  effect  in  this  instance,  1 
generalised  too  hastily  in  favour  of  deep  plant- 
ing. But  it  very  evidently  does  not  suit  some 
of  the  kinds,  the  sulphur  trumpets  amongst 
others,  which  this  year  show  unhealthy  foliage, 
though  they  have  flowered  well  enough.  Deep 
planting  in  the  case  of  some  Daff'oilils  means 
imperfect  ripening.  The  cure  will  be  to  lift  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  grows  yellow  and 
let  them  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  get 
.saturated  with  sunshine. 

October  5. — If  the  last  season  was  extra 
moist,  this  is  extra  dry,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  what  effect  this  will  have  on  Dafl'odil 
bulbs.  Daffodil  growers  seem  to  agree  in  con- 
sidering all  manure  directly  applied  to  be  a  mis- 
take. 5fet  it  seems  to  mo  that  most  Daflbdils 
are  just  as  responsive  to  generous  growing  as 
other  things.  I  notice  this  year,  for  instance, 
that  the  deficiency  of  moisture  somewhat  affects 
in  the  case  of  some  varieties  the  substance  of 
the  bloom,  which  is  flimsier  and  less  lasting  than 
in  a  moist  season.  The  foliage,  too,  is  less 
luxuriant.  Query,  how  far  will  this  impair  the 
bloom  of  next  year  ]  Neither  Empress  nor 
Emperor  this  year  have  given  the  magnificent 
flowers  that  one  is  accustomed  to  look  for  ; 
more  particularly  has  Empress  been  deficient  in 
size,  though  blooms  have  been  numerous 
enough.  This  I  incline  to  ascribe  to  excess  of 
moisture  last  season  and  deficient  ripening  conse- 
quent on  the  moisture  and  on  deep  planting.  It 
is  rather  humiliating  for  a  Daflbdil  grower  to 
have  to  confess  his  inability  to  distinguish  the 
flowers  of  two  varieties  like  Empress  and  Hors- 
fieldi —  two  forms  that  figure  so  largely  in  the 
DaflFodil  world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when 
the  flowers  are  placed  side  by  side  I  cannot  tell 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  there  is  little  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  never  seen  anyone  else 
who  could.  The  Horsfield  Daflodil  conies  ten 
days  earlier,  we  are  told,  and  is  smaller  in  its 
parts.  But  mere  time  of  blooming  is  a  small 
point  of  difference  ;  and  as  regards  size,  my 
N.  Horsfiekli  this  year  have  been  decidedly  the 
larger.  Then  graudis,  again,  is  indistinguish- 
able from  the  other  two  biccdors,  except  by  its 
time  of  blooming,  in  which  it  is  about  ten  days 
behind  Empress.  Can  any  authority  indicate  a 
sure  way  of  distinguishing  these  varieties,  all  of 
which  may  be  found  in  bloom  together  ?  Or  is 
it  a  case  of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  '(  I 
am  greatly  taken  with  Cynosure  this  year.  1 
fancy  it  has  come  to  its  full  .size  with  me  only 
this  season,  and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  those  attractive  stellate  forms  in  which 
the  perianth  rays  stand  clear  of  each  other 
almost  to  the  base,  where  they  join  the  crown. 
It  has  a  beautiful  cup,  frOled  and  decidedl3' 
orange  at  the  edge,  though  the  catalogue,  "  con- 
spicuously stained  orange-scarlet,''  is  an  exag- 
gerated description. 

By  the  way,  is  it  permissible  for  a  mere 
amateur  who  has  never  made  a  catalogue  even 
of  his  own  Daffodils  to  criticise  the  making  of 
catalogues  ?  Next  to  Mr.  Burbidge's  book  there 
is  no  work  on  this  flower  accessible  to  me  that 
I  prize  so  highly  as  Barr's  catalogue.  Valualde 
as  this  catalogue  is  to  all  Daflbdil  growers,  the 
recent  issues  seem  to  me  very  much  open  to 
criticism  in  regard  to  the  complicated  system  of 
classification.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Peerless  Daffodil  that  is  called  after 
Mr.  Barr  himself.  Is  there  anything  gained  by 
forming  such  a  class,  beyond  associating  with 
the  flower  a  name  that  certainly  deserves  such 
association  ?  What  really  constitutes  a  Narcis- 
sus Barri  ?  "  These  range,"  says  the  catalogue, 
'•  under  the  name  '  Star  Narcissus,"  and  are  in- 
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eluded  in  Mr.  William  Robinson's  remarks  on 
page  3."  When  I  h.ok  at  page  .'J  I  find  that 
remarks  Star  Narcissus 
Narcissus  incomparabilis. 
Why,  then,  cannot  all  the  Barri  Datt'odils  be  in- 
cluded in  the  incomparabilis  section  without 
this  distracting  multiplying  of  classes  ?  But 
not  only  is  there  a  sub-section  of  incomparabilis 
Narcissi,  called  Barri  with  the  general  descrip- 
tive heading — "Nonsuch  and  Peerless, shoitened 
Chalice-cupped  Dafl-odils'' — but  the  sub-section 
Barri  is  again  divided  into  three  sub-sections  : 
Barr's  yellow  Daflbdils,  Barr's  Peerless  Daflb- 
dils, and  Barr's  Peerless  white  Daflbdils.  First 
among  Bans  yelhiw  Daff'odils  comes  the 
loveliest  flower  known  to  me  among  all  the 
Peerless  Daffodils — conspicuus — and  the  rear  of 
this  sub-section  is  brought  up  by  one  only 
second  in  beauty — Orph6e.  But  one  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Barr  whether  these  two  are  not 
Peerless  Daffodils,  and  why  he  separates  con- 
spicuus and  Orphee  from  Maurice  Vilmorin  and 
ISIiriam  Bartiin.  The  only  very  apparent  reason 
is  that  the  perianth  rays  of  the  one  set  are 
slightly  deeper  in  their  yellow  than  those  of  the 
other.  But  not  only  does  Mr.  Barr  separate 
these  from  the  incomparabilis  section  and  set 
them  up  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but  his  sub- 
divisions of  Narcissus  incomparabilis  properly 
so-called  are  needlessly  perplexing,  and  in  cer- 
tain points  absurd.  One  can  understand  the 
division  of  Nonsuc'i  Daffodils  into  yellow  selfs, 
orange  stained  cups,  sulphurs  and  so  on, 
though  seeing  that  a  description  is  added  to  the 
name  of  each  variety,  even  this  classification 
seems  superfluous.  But  what  is  to  be  said  when 
one  comes  to  the  section  headed  "  Peerless  Non- 
such varieties  V  What  is  a  Peerless  Nonsuch  ? 
Are  there,  then,  Peerlesses  that  are  not  Non- 
suches, and  Nonsuches  that  are  not  Peerlesses  ! 
And  do  not  the  terms  incomparabilis.  Peerless, 
and  Nonsuch  all  three  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing  ]  If  nomenclature  proceeds  at  this  rate  of 
redundancy,  we  shall  presently  have  a  class  of 
incomparabilis  Nonsuch  Peerless  Nonpareil 
Daflbdils. 

There  seems  better  reason  for  making  the 
Leedsi  into  a  separate  class.  They  look  like 
Peerless  forms  derived  from  some  of  the  cernuus 
tribe  crossed  with  some  small-crowned  species. 
The  Daflbdil  conference  suggests  montanus  x 
pseudo-Narcissus  or  albicans  x  poeticus.  They 
look  to  me  as  if  they  had  papyraceous  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  probably  they  have  if  montanus 
is  one  of  the  parents.  By  the  way,  what  an  ex- 
quisite form  this  same  montanus  is — delicate  in 
form,  colour,  and  texture,  and  yet  not  in  the 
least  flimsy.  It  is  certainly  fair  enough  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  lovely  Leedsi  group. 

October  20. — Two  months  of  continuous  fine 
weather,  with  brilliant  sunshine  during  the  day 
and  a  mild  air  at  night,  is  a  rare  experience 
about  the  spring  equinox— at  any  rate  in  this 
locality.  The  visible  etifect  so  far  on  the  Daffo- 
dils is  a  promise  of  early  ripening  of  the  grass, 
and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  that  verj-  thirsty 
subject,  the  double  N.  poeticus,  to  expand  its 
blooms.  Lilies  of  various  kinds  also  seem  to 
appreciate  a  sunny  spring.  A  clump  of  parda- 
linum  of  some  thirty  or  forty  stems  will  be  a 
fine  sight  by  and  by  if  only  the  wind  will  spare 
it,  which  is  unlikely.  L.  auratum  is  equally 
luxuriant,  and  so  are  L.  Martagoii  and  L.  specio- 
sum  ;  whilst  that  very  handsome  Lily  gigan- 
teum  is  sending  up  six  tine  flowering  stems. 
This  Lily  by  the  way  promises  to  become  a 
weed  with  me,  the  seedlings  coming  up  in  all 
directions,  and  this  season  I  see  the  seed-leaves 
of  another  variety,  presumably  a  Martagon.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  Li^es  become  a  pest. 
Dunedin.  ■  A.  W. 
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HYBRID  NARCISSUS  TRIMON. 

The  dainty  seedling  Narcissus  here  illustrated 
is  probably  the  result  of  crossing  N.  Bulboco- 
dium  monophyllus  and  some  form  of  the  N. 
triandrus  group,  and  its  flowers  are  represented 
about  half  their  natural  size.  Professor  Michael 
Foster  and  Mr.  Engleheart  have  obtained  simi- 
lar hybrids,  of  which  Trimon,  to  mention  one 
only,  is  an  example.  These  hybrids  are  all  veiy 
delicate,  with  star-like  whitish  perianths  and 
primrose   or   surphur   chalices,   and    as   grown 


fleshy  leaves,  which  are  of  a  greyish  blue  shade, 
create  quite  a  distinct  feature  in  a  group.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  It  inches  across  and  of  a 
rich  yellow.  Ordinary  loamy  soil  suits  it  well. — 
E.  J. 

Ourisia  coccinea. — This  is  not  so  frequently 
seen  as  it  deserves.  In  all  probability  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  generally  speak- 
ing an  easy  plant  to  accommodate  in  all  gardens. 
Years  ago  in  the  Chester  nurseries  the  plant 
grew  freely  on  the  ordinary  level  ground.  The 
part  of  the  ground  where  it  grew  beneficed  by 
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Narcissus  Trimon.    From  a  ivater-colour  drawing  by  Miss  West. 


in  pot.s  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  they  are 
very  beautiful,  but  are  not  so  successful  under 
ordinary  outdoor  or  border  cultivation.  Similar 
natural  hybrids  have  been  found  wild  by  Mr. 
Tait  and  others  in  Portugal,  where  N.  Bulbo- 
codium  and  N.  triandrus  grow  in  the  same 
locality.  F.  W.  B. 

Othonna  cheirifolia.— This  very  distinct  and 
effective  plant  is  suited  to  rather  dry  positions  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  somewhat  woody  charac- 
ter of   the  growth,  as  well  as  the  thick,  almost 


distant  shade,  and  the  soil,  a  rather  greasy  loam, 
had  a  good  deal  of  .sand  in  it.  The  soil  and  the 
shade  combined  suited  the  plant  to  a  nicety  ;  nor 
was  it  in  this  instance  troubled  with  the  attacks 
of  slugs,  which  in  some  gardens  punish  it  so  se- 
verely that  it  is  r<arely  seen  in  presentable  form. 
I  find  that  it  prefers  a  hard  surface  over  which  to 
run,  with  its  roots  in  a  deep  bed  of  rather  moist 
loam  ;  indeed,  the  latter  and  partial  shade  seem  to 
me  essential  to  its  well-being.  In  the  summer- 
time it  requires  frequent  watering  overhead. 
Peat  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  so  happy  in  this  as  in  loam.     When  grown 


on  the  rockery  it  should  be  so  planted  that  its 
creeping  stems  may  run  over  a  block  of  sandstone. 
This  with  partial  siiade  and  a  good  depth  of  moist 
rich  loam  for  the  roots  and  rather  firm  planting 
will  be  found  generally  suitable  for  this  bj'  no 
means  common  plant.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Scrophulariacea-,  and  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Chili.— E.  J.    

CAMPANULA   RAINERI. 

I  HAVE  been  both  instructed  and  amused  by  read- 
ing the  discussion  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  remark  that  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod's  description  is  very  accurate  and 
truthful.  Reading  it  carefully,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  which  is  the  true  plant.  For 
the  last  few  days  I  have  been  trying  to  remember 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  I 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  state.  The  plant  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  Son,  and,  if  my  memorj'  serves  me  right,  the 
plant  came  from  Vienna  from  the  late  Mr.  Maly's 
choice  collection.  For  m.any  years  it  was  grown 
most  successfully.  A  considerable  portion  was 
distributed  until  thestock  was  entirely  exhausted, 
excepting  two  tufts  on  the  rockery,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Backhouse  refused  to  disturb.  Some  little 
time  after  this  a  fresh  supply  was  purchased  from 
an  English  house.  After  being  grown  a  consider- 
able time  it  was  discovered  these  were  not  identi- 
cal with  thfi  original  plant  :  they  proved  to  be 
the  yellow-leaved  plant  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  during  the  last  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  this 
discovery  was  made,  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son 
commenced  to  propagate  a  few  (a  few  only)  from 
the  two  original  tufts  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
these  were  dubbed  "  vera"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  plants  which  have  erroneously  been  dis- 
tributed by  so  many  different  houses.  Mr. 
Leonard  seems  to  write  with  great  confidence  on 
the  subject,  and  mentions  my  name  as  that  of  a 
special  sinner.  I  should,  however,  like  to  remind 
Mr.  Leonard  that  during  one  of  my  pleasant 
visits  to  his  interesting  nursery  at  (iuildford  I 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  him  that  his  plants 
of  C.  Raineri  were  not  true,  and  if  I  mention  two 
other  circumstances  it  may  assist  his  memory, 
viz.,  he  had  Ranunculus  Gouani,  a  coarse  Pyre- 
nean  species, under  the  name  of  Pv.  montanus,  and 
Gentiana  bavarica  under  the  name  of  G.  brachy- 
phylla.  Of  course,  I  merely  mention  this  to  en- 
able him  to  remember  the  circumstance,  as  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  assist  anyone  in  nam- 
ing his  plants.  I  may  remark  that  on  several 
other  occasions  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  I  have  pointed  out  the  same  error,  and 
endeavoured  to  rectify  the  mistake  with  regard 
to  C.  Raineri.  When  one  remembers  the  large 
collection  of  alpine  and  other  plants  in  the  York 
nurseries,  no  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  a  large  collection  true  to 
name  will  be  surprised  at  an  error  now  and  then 
creeping  in.  If  any  readers  of  The  Garden  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  when  the  plant  is 
in  flower  they  would  be  able  to  see  the  two  tufts 
before  mentioned.  One  is  planted  on  a  slope  to  the 
west,  the  other  east,  south-east  ;  the  former 
plant  usually  flowers  a  few  days,  sometimes  a 
week,  before  the  other  one  on  the  east  slope — R. 
Potter,  3,  St.  Paul's  Square,  York. 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  discrepancy 

in  the  descriptions  of  leaf  form  by  two  or  more 
of  your  correspondents.  Basing  my  remarks 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  as  grown  by  me  for 
at  least  half-a-dozen  years,  I  think  that  it  does 
not  imply  much  when  one  person  describes  the 
leaves  as  heart-shaped,  and  another  as  oval  or 
obtuse.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Campanulas 
sport  widely  in  leaf  form  even  when  one  allows 
for  the  difference  which  we  know  always  exists  in 
the  case  of  radical  leaves  and  stem  leaves.  I 
should  say  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  on  a  good- 
sized  healthy  plant  of  C.  Raineri  plenty  of  leaves 
both  heart-shaped  and  oval.  Mr.  Launder,  however 
(p.  498),  who  gives  an  otherwise  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  puzzles  me  with  the  statement 
that  his  plant  produces  flowers  the  size  of  those 
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of  C.  turbinata.  We  should  be  awaie  of  the  risk 
of  comparing  one  pUmt  with  another  when  seek- 
ing points  of  identity.  For  instance,  I  have  seen 
C.  turbinata  with  flowers  1  incli  across  the  cup, 
and  in  other  gardens  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Obviously,  then,  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  com- 
jmring  the  size  of  C.  Raineri  flowers  with  those  of 
C.  turbinata,  and  yet  I  think  I  may  accept  tlie 
comparison,  and  say  that  there  must  be  some  doubt 
as  to  Mr.  Launder's  jilant  being  the  true  one  if  the 
flowers  are  as  large  as  the  smallest  ones  of  tur- 
binata. I  think  they  are  not  much  more  than  half 
the  size,  and  very  much  paler  in  colour. — J.  Wood, 
Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


Ornithogaluin  arabicum.— When  residing  at 
Farnborough  n  range,  Hants,  I  grew  this  in  the  open 
border,  the  soil  being  very  light  and  sandy.  Here  it 
bloomed  most  abundantly  every  season.  Being  so 
near  the  gravel,  the  foliage,  I  often  notiued,  flagged  in 
hot  dry  weather.     It  increased  very  fast.— J.  C.  F. 

Stock  Princess  Alice.— This  splendid  variety 
is  valuable,  especially  where  glass  house  accommo- 
dation is  scarce  and  white  flowers  are  in  retjuest 
during  the  month  of  .June.  Formerly  we  had  to 
relv  upon  the  East  Lothian  for  the  first  supply  of 
spikes  for  cutting,  and  in  order  to  procure  them 
by  .June,  seed  had  to  be  .sown  in  July  and  the 
seedlings  kept  through  the  winter,  potted  on  in 
March,  and  finally  bloomed  in  pots.  Any  spare 
plants  brought  on  entirely  in  the  open  air  did  not 
flower  till  July.  This  strain  in  its  varied  shade  of 
colour  is  still  indispensable  in  its  season.  For 
earliness  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom,  however. 
Princess  Alice  bears  the  palm.  If  seed  is  sown 
early  in  the  year  in  heat  and  the  young  plants 
grown  on,  first  in  an  intermediate  house,  after- 
wards in  a  cold  frame,  and  finally  transferred  to  a 
warm  border,  they  will  afford  abundance  of  tall, 
snowy  white  spikes  by  the  second  week  in  June. 
The  more  the  plants  are  cut  the  more  they  grow 
and  flower. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Orobus  alpestris.— I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  true  plant  ( Walds.  et  Kit. )  is  scarce  in  cul- 
tivation. It  may  be  said  to  be  a  dwarfer  plant  than 
O.  vernus,  with  an  even  greater  number  of  flowers  of 
more  showy  colours.  There  is  more  crimson  in 
the  flowers  of  O.  alpestris  than  in  those  of  O. 
vernus,  and  to  my  mind  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
fade  in  colour,  during  which  process  they  do  not 
for  a  long  time  lose  their  form,  the  eflect  is  more 
charming  by  reason  of  the  delicate  turquoise-blue. 
The  effect  of  a  clump  of  this  plant  some  three  or 
four  years  old  is  very  fine  in  early  April.  The 
plant  has  never  the  straggling  or  top-heavy  habit 
of  vernus,  but  the  axillary  flowers  are  always 
borne  bravely  on  the  somewhat  stout  angular 
stems.  Another  advantage  about  this  plant  is 
that  it  flowers  just  so  much  later  than  vernus  as 
to  generally  escape  the  late  frosts,  by  which  its 
near  ally  often  gets  cut.  The  long  ropy  roots  of 
this  species  imply  a  love  of  deep  moist  soil,  some- 
what heavy  and  retentive.  I  certainly,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  plant,  for  the  past  twelve  years 
during  which  I  have  grown  it,  can  strongly  re- 
commend it  for  association  with  the  choicer 
alpines. 

Rudbeckia  subtomentosa. — As  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  this  turn  brown  they  exhale  a  smell 
of  new-mown  hay.  Some  of  my  friends  annually 
ask  for  a  supply  of  its  brown  tops.  The  plant  is 
otherwise  a  desirable  one  for  the  border.  The 
heads  or  flowers,  perhaps  somewhat  too  sym- 
metrical and  of  the  Sunflower  type,  are  abundantly 
produced  in  September  and  October  on  stems  3 
feet  to  4  feet  high.  It  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
plant  that  in  its  tallest  state  of  growth  it  needs 
neither  sticks  nor  tying. 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  fl.-pl. — This  is 
extremely  small  in  all  its  parts,  especially  the 
roots,  which  are  fasciculated,  tubeious,  the  tailed 
parts  slightly  fibrous.  Though  the  stature  may 
not  be  more  than  9  inches,  the  stems  are  forked 
and  liberally  furnished  with   the  double   white 


flowers  in  the  same  style,  but  le.=s  than  half  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Fair  Maids  of  France,  or  the 
double  Ranunculus  aconitifolius.  The  plant  is 
hardy  enough,  but  to  have  it  doing  really  well  it 
should  not  only  have  moist,  light  soil,  but  a  shel- 
tered nook,  where  the  harsh  north  and  east  winds 
cannot  reach  it,  otherwise  the  fragile  stems  and 
leaflets  become  browned  and  broken.  It  should, 
I  think,  also  be  planted  in  a  group  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  specimens.  It  is  now  a  much  less  costly 
plant  than  it  used  to  be.  I  well  remember  pay- 
ing 15s.  for  half  a  dozen  small  roots  about  seven 
years  ago,  but  now  1  believe  it  is  to  be  had  for 
less  than  half  that  price.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  lost  my  plants,  though  they  have  never  been 
protected  any  more  than  other  hardy  things. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  answer  I  can  give  as  to 
its  hardiness. 

Hepaticas. — I  see  these  are  becoming  dan- 
gerously advanced,  owing  to  the  present  continued 
mild  weather.  A  deal  has  been  written  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  growing  these  homely  flowers.  There 
is  one  point  about  Hepaticas  which  should  be 
attended  to  every  year — old  plants  are  apt  to  grow 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thick  mulchings  overhead 
would  be  found  profitable.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirhtill 


SPECIAL  BOG  PLANT  CULTURE. 

To  try  to  cultivate  a  great  number  of  pure  types 
or  species  under  one  limited  set  of  conditions,  as 
implied  by  a  garden,  and  plants  that  have  widely 
varying  habits  and  habitats,  is  an  attempt,  to  say 
the  least,  not  quite  on  natural  lines.  And  yet  I 
believe  it  can  be  done  by  judiciously  mixing  soils 
suitable  to  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
plants.  In  doing  this  there  are  general  and  local 
conditions  that  have  to  be  first  taken  into  account ; 
for  instance,  it  must  largely  depend  on  the  quality 
and  depth  of  the  soil  and  on  the  substratum,  as  well 
as  on  the  rainfall,  as  to  what  kind  of  vegetable 
matter  you  would  mix  and  how  much  of  such 
moisture-loving  material  as  Sphagnum  with  the 
natural  soil.  No  matter  whether  the  Sphagnum 
is  fresh  or  old,  it  holds  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and 
presumably  this  is  its  chief  property  as  an  agent 
in  plant  culture.  In  three  forms  I  employ  Sphag- 
num— fresh,  and  in  two  decayed  forms,  one  almost 
resembling  sawdust,  the  other  less  decayed,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
mixture  of  greasy  peat  and  decayed  Sphagnum. 
A  so-called  bog  made  up  of  the  latter  sixteen 
years  ago  grows  plants  splendidly  to-day,  although 
it  is  a  big  bog  without  a  special  supply  of  water 
other  than  two  small  garden  walks  which  act 
as  the  water-shed  for  it.  The  point  I  want 
to  show  is  that  one  may  get  the  boggy  con- 
dition for  plant  culture  by  the  use  of  the  right 
material  for  absorbing  and  holding  rain  water.  I 
have  long  used  these  various  Mosses,  and  I  still 
regularly  employ  them  in  borders,  rockeries,  and 
pots,  and,  needless  to  say,  I  continue  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  find  them  beneficial.  If  you  employ  fresh 
Sphagnum  and  put  it  deeply  under  the  surface,  it 
can  only  act  as  a  manure  after  a  very  limited 
period,  as  it  would  there  soon  rot,  and  if  used  in 
considerable  (juantity  in  that  way  it  might  in  the 
case  of  many  plants  prove  risky.  For  covering  up 
deeply  with  the  natural  soil,  the  more  decayed 
Sphagnum  would  be  better  ;  the  less  decayed 
would  be  more  in  place,  I  think,  nearer  the  surface, 
where  in  a  measure  the  air  could  act  on  it,  and  the 
green  or  living  Sphagnum  should,  I  think,  have 
its  natural  place — on  the  surface.  The  more  de- 
cayed Moss  or  fine  peat  even  should,  1  think, 
when  near  the  surface  be  rendered  more  dense  or 
retentive  of  moisture  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
loam  or  sand,  especially  in  sandy  strata  or  an  arid 
climate.  This  solidifying  of  the  top  layer  con- 
duces to  the  more  equable  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature.  The  culture  of  alpine  plants  in 
Sphagnum,  as  advocated  by  M.  Correvon  some 
little  while  back,  was  to  my  mind  carrying  the  use 
of  Mosses  or  Sphagnum  to  an  extreme.  Doubt' eas 
for  a  time  plants  will  flourish  in  Moss,  but 
we   cannot  forget   that  they   are   eo  stimulated 


by  an  abnormal  amount  of  wet,  which  in  several 
ways  must  tell  against  them.  The  chief  objection 
to  Moss  culture  out  of  doors  would  be  the  coUaiise 
of  the  Moss  in  winter,  the  consequent  naked  state 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants  grown  therein  and  the 
redoubled  exposure  they  would  suffer  in  our  cli- 
mate compared  with  their  condition  in  the  deep 
stony  fissures  of  rock  and  with  a  mantle  of  enow 
in  winter  in  their  wild  homes.  Then,  to  say  the 
least,  the  state  of  things  does  not  exist  here  as 
with  M.  Correv(m  at  Geneva.  We  have  a  much 
damper  climate,  so  to  speak,  a  boggy  climate. 
Rather  than  inviting  a  lodgment  of  water  about 
our  plants,  scores  of  us  seek — we  are  compelled  to — 
to  throw  natural  wet  or  rain  away  from  them. 

For  a  successful  bog  I  think  we  often  make  a 
mistake  in  laying  down  the  rooting  material  too 
thickly  at  first.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of 
material  like  peat  and  Moss.  It  is  this  way:  If 
you  make  up  a  thick  bed  of  decomposing  matter 
the  gases  are  excessive.  In  natural  bogs  the 
humus  is  formed  by  thin  annual  layers,  and  the 
lower  ones  are  in  their  respective  stages  of  decay 
and  consolidation.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  this  in  mind  when  we  attempt  bog  gardens. 
The  depth  of  boggy  material  can  always  be  added 
to  on  the  surface,  and  in  that  way  it  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants  in  their  after-life. 

Woodnlle,  Kirkslall.  J.  Wood. 


TO  CULTIVATE  SPHAGNUM. 
Sphagnum  may  be  grown  like  any  other  plant  in  a 
bog.  It  implies,  however,  a  little  more  wet  than 
is  needful  for  most  bog  plants.  The  business 
would  also  imply  proper  preparation  of  a  rooting 
medium,  viz.,  a  little  sand  and  small  stones  with 
decaved  Sphagnum  and  peat  to  the  thickness  of 
10  inches  or  1  foot,  the  whole  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  springy  or  spongy  texture.  As  regards  planting 
the  Moss,  it  may  be  done  in  two^  ways  ;  visible 
roots,  however,  you  do  not  have.  You  may  cut  up 
the  Sphagnum  as  for  Orchids  and  sow  it  broadcast 
on  the  prepared  bed,  and  then  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  sand  slightly  cover  or  scarcely  cover  it. 
Kept  wet  this  will  soon  grow.  To  more  immedi- 
ately obtain  tufty  plants,  arrange  the  Sphagnum 
with  the  heads  even  in  small  bouquets,  and  set  the 
bouquets  in  the  prepared  soil  as  you  would  a 
plant,  always,  however,  top-dressing  after  plant- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  rotten  Sphagnum  and  silver 
sand.  What  I  mean  by  rotten  Sphagnum  is  the 
brown  decayed  Sphagnum  rubbed  up  finely  to 
the  consistence  of  sawdust.  This  mixed  with 
silver  sand  allavs  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
bog  bed,  and  helps  to  secure  the  stability 
of  the  newly-set  living  Moss.  Something  will 
depend  on  the  time  of  the  year  this  is  done.  It 
may  be  done  in  winter,  but  preferably  I  should 
say  in  spring,  or  even  summer.  I  do  not  specially 
cultivate  Sphagnum  in  my  own  garden,  but  I 
base  these  remarks  on  a  chance  occurrence.  When 
I  first  made  a  small  bog,  without  any  intention  of 
growing  Sphagnum,  I  used  it  liberally  in  a  living 
state  near  the  surface  for  surrounding  the  crowns 
of  hardy  Cypripediums,  which  were  being  planted 
in  late  autumn.  This  grew  in  delightful  tufts 
here  and  there— doubtless  those  parts  where  by 
chance  the  Sphagnum  heads  were  left  out- 
cropping the  peat.  The  constant  watering  over- 
head will  also  be  essential  until  the  plants  are 
well  started,  and  subsequently  the  life  of  the 
Sphagnum  should  go  on,  as  regards  moisture,  by 
the  process  of  suction.  There  is  one  more  con- 
dition which,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  only  essential 
for  the  life  of  Sphagnum,  but  under  some  cir- 
cumstance of  an  artificial  bog  it  may  be  a  con- 
dition the  most  difficult  to  get,  and  that  is,  much 
as  the  life  of  the  Sphagnum  depends  on  wet,  the 
water  should  be  pure  and  never  allowed  to  over- 
flow the  heads  of  the  tufts  of  Moss.  Anything 
like  a  tearing  action  of  water  may  not  only  clog 
the  delicate  vegetable  parts,  but  rend  the  stems 
asunder  and  from  their  vital  attachment  to  the 
boggy  soil.  In  hot  summer  sunshine  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  shade  the  Moss.  J.  Wood. 

Woodnlle,  Kirlslcdl. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  ISAAC. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  new  Chrysanthemum  of 
Contuiental  origin,  even  of  exceptional  merit, 
obtains  the  full  measure  of  public  recognition 
until  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  three  years. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
In  the  first  year  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
importers  for  trial,  in  the  second  it  probably 
passes  into  the  collections  of  a  few  of  the  leading 


the  following  are  worthy  of  mention  ;  Louise, 
Mme.  Chas.  Capitant,  Mile.  Thcrtse  Rey,  Mrs. 
C.  Harnian-Payne,  Pr6fet  Robert,  President 
Borel,  Vice-President  Calvat,  Mme.  Lawton 
(Anemone),  Incendie,  Mme.  Oct.  Mirbeau,  Th. 
Denis,  Van  den  Heede  and  Mme.  Isaac. 

It  is  only  with  the  last  that  I  am  at  present 
concerned,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  in  which  it  was  introduced  I  saw 
this  variety  at  the  Ryecroft  nurserj-  in  a  collection 
of  novelties  which  Mr.  Jones  then  had  under  his 
care  for  trial  and  selection.      In  the  following 


period,  and  we  have  already  had  a  case  in  point 
this  season  in  Mme.  Rozain,  a  truly  grand 
.Japanese  variety  that  I  feel  sure  has  a  future 
before  it.  The  neglect  from  which  these  two 
varieties  have  suffered  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  from  raisers  who  are 
not  widely  patronised  by  our  trade  growers, 
and  hence  have  been  kept  within  very  narrow- 
limits. 

The  variety  Mme.  Isaac  may  Ije  considered 
an  improvement  on  Condor,  a  large  white 
Japanese,  very  popular  for  a  time.  The  centre, 
however,  is  much  better ;  the 
florets  are  long,  flat,  and 
of  medium  width,  and  the 
blooms,  although  loosely  ar- 
ranged, are  fuller  and  more 
compact  than  those  of  Con- 
dor. The  colour  is  a  milky- 
white,  with  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  cream  in  the  centre. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  not 
excessive  and  the  time  of 
flowering  is  midseason.  So 
far  I  have  learned  that  no 
special  method  of  cultivation 
IS  necessary,  but  I  notice 
that  M.  de  Meulenaere  in  his 
new  work  recommends  the 
crciwn  bud  to  be  taken. 

The  form  is  not  unusual, 
and  there  are  many  other 
Japanese  varieties  that  are 
similar  in  style. 

C.  HakmanPayne. 


EXHIBITS    OF 
INTEREST. 


Chrysanthemum  HSme.  Isaac.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.   C.  H. -Payne. 


exhibitors,  who  may  show  it  in  good  form,  or  who 
may  perhaps  succeed  in  getting  it  certificated,  in 
either  of  which  cases  it  is  then  sure  to  be  largely 
grown  by  the  Chrysanthemum  fraternity  at 
large. 

The  year  1892  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
one  of  tlie  most  sucjea.'-ful  that  the  French  seed- 
ling growers  hiive  had  for  some  years,  but  for  the 
reasons  given  we  have  only  had  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  that  conchision  during  the  season 
that  has  just  drawn  to  a  close.  Among  the 
novelties  of  1892  that  have  occupied  a  foremost 
place  at  our  shows  and  floral  meetings  this  year 


autumn  I  saw  it  again  at  the  same  place,  and  on 
each  occasion  noted  that  it  was  a  promising 
variety  for  exhibition.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  answered  the  expectation  that  was 
formed  of  it,  for  only  two  blooms  of  it,  I  think, 
were  shown  at  the  Aquarium  show,  and  in  a 
rough  audit  made  of  the  winning  stands  at 
twenty-six  of  our  leading  shows  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  it  was  only  represented  once. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  Mme. 
Isaac  is  of  no  value.  It  frequently  happens 
that  good  varieties  are  overlooked  by  the  main 
body   of   exhibitors   for   a   comparatively  long 


Any  attempt  to  add  variety 
to  the  sometimes  monotonous 
lines  of  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
and  the  stereotyped  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  au- 
tumn shows  must  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Having 
lately  visited  all  the  best  ex- 
hibitions in  England  and  Scot- 
land, a  note  upon  exhibits  th.at 
gave  additional  interest  may 
be  useful  to  committees  or 
their  officials  in  the  future  in 
forming  new  classes,  thereby 
increasing  the  interest  in  in- 
dividual e.xhibitions.  Hitherto 
less  variety  has  been  seen  in 
the  method  of  arranging  the 
cut  blooms  than  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plants.  This 
.■^eason,  however,  a  distinct 
advance  has  to  be  chronicled  ; 
several  very  interesting  fea- 
tures have  been  seen  in  the 
cut  bloom  section.  At  Hull 
a  special  class  is  provided  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms 
arranged  for  eflect  and  set  up 
in  any  manner  the  exhibitor 
desires,  with  or  without  Chry- 
santhemum or  other  cut  foliage,  on  a  table, 
space  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  length  by  2  feet 
6  inches  in  width.  The  object  of  this  class  is 
to  introduce  a  more  tasteful  system  of  staging 
highly-developed  flowers  ;  therefore,  first  quality 
blooms  are  indispensable,  and  their  merits  are 
estimated  by  points  in  the  usual  manner.  At  the 
same  time  artistic  arrangement  is  essential.  The 
above  are  the  conditions  imposed,  five  guineas 
being  the  sum  offered  as  first  prize  in  this  class. 
But  three  exhibitors  entered,  and  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  results  justified  the  aim.  Neither 
of  the  exhibits  possessed  much  artistic  merit.  The 
first  priz3   collection   contained  many    handsome 
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blooms,  the  stems  of  each  being  clothed  with 
fleii.-ie  <;reen  leaves.  The  blooms  cut  with  long 
stems  were  arranged  singly  in  vases,  the  table 
being  thickly  covered  with  Smilax,  which  formed 
a  good  setting  to  the  brightly-coloured  blooms 
above.  The  second-prize  table  was  spoilt  by  the 
introduction  of  too  many  yellow  Vine  leaves, 
which  colour  contrasted  ill  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
otter  four  handsome  prizes,  the  first  of  £10  for 
twelve  vases  of  cut  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  any 
section,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  the  stems  to 
be  not  less  than  12  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  vase.  Xo  less  than  twelve  competitors  en- 
tered in  this  class,  making  a  handsome  display. 
The  first  prize  collection — that  from  Mr.  Wells, 
Earlwood  Nurseries,  Reigate — contained  some  of 
the  finest  blooms  in  the  show.  Not  only  could 
every  flower  be  plainly  seen,  but  the  foliage  accom- 
))anying  them  gave  quite  a  natural  appearance  to 
the  exhibit.  In  some  instances  really  good  incurved 
blooms  were  staged  ;  even  they  did  not  appear  to 
lose  anything  by  the  absence  of  cups  and  tubes  as 
supports  to  the  petals.  In  awarding  the  prizes 
there  was  really  no  reason  why  the  finest  blooms 
should  not  liave  the  pride  of  place,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  that  jjoint  of  advantage  the  plea  of  their 
being  stiff  or  formal  could  not  be  advanced.  Prizes 
were  also  ofl'ered  for  twelve  blooms,  any  kind,  cut 
with  long  stems  and  arranged  in  one  vase  which 
was  intended  to  display  the  merits  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  No  less 
than  eighteen  competitors  entered  for  the  three 
prizes  oifered.  The  result  was  a  grand  display  of 
high-class  blooms.  Too  many,  however,  employed 
blooms  of  diverse  colours,  thus  losing  in  eflect. 
The  first  prize  vase  was  wholly  composed  of  parti- 
cularly fresh  and  full-sized  blooms  of  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  which  had  a  particularly  chaste  appear- 
ance, accompanied  as  they  were  with  abundance 
of  Chrysanthemum  foliage. 

At  Dundee  prizes  are  offered  for  a  stand  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  naturally  grown,  arranged  with 
any  kind  of  foliage  in  a  space  of  .30  inches  by  24 
inches.  The  object  is  to  show  the  value  of  the 
smaller  type  of  blooms  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  In  all  cases  sprays  of  medium  sized  or 
small  blooms  were  employed.  Source  d'Or,  evi- 
dently a  favourite,  was  largely  used,  and  with  good 
effect,  along  with  various  coloured  Croton  and  Ber- 
beris  leaves,  with  a  base  of  Thujopsis  borealis. 
The  reflexed  variety  Elsie  and  the  pompon  Snow- 
drop were  both  effectively  employed.  Altogether 
this  was  an  interesting  class.  At  Brighton  the 
most  interesting  exhibit  of  all  perhaps  in  the  cut- 
bloom  section  was  seen.  Prizes  were  offered  for  a 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  artistically  arranged 
with  an}'  kind  of  fine-foliaged  plants  or  Ferns  on  a 
table  4  feet  square,  to  be  viewed  on  all  sides. 
Especially  pleasing  was  the  arrangement  of  the  pre 
mierexhibic.  Well-grown  plants  of  CocosWeddelli- 
ana,  richly-coloured  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  were 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  above  a  groundwork 
of  smaller  Palms  and  Ferns,  amongst  which  the 
Chrysanthemujus,  cut  with  long  stems  with  foli- 
age, were  placed  in  bottles  or  vases  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  were  not  crowded  with  the 
plants,  but  every  bloom  could  be  plainly  seen. 
The  group  was  edged  with  Panicum  variegatum 
and  small  Artillery  plants.  Altogether  it  was 
a  pleasing  combination  of  fine-foliaged  plants 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Several  very  interesting 
exhibits  have  been  noted  of  vases  or  epergnes 
filled  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  autumnal 
foliage,  such  as  richly  coloured  leaves  of  Berberis 
Aiiuifolium,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  branches  of 
English  Oak  with  the  leaves  attached.  Bramble 
leaves,  and  Traveller's  Joy  in  long  sprays. 

At  Hull  much  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
decoration  of  dinner  tables  with  Chrysanthemums 
alone,  except  that  any  kind  of  greenery  may  be 
employed.  The  first  prize  table  this  year  was 
almost  wholly  ornamented  with  single-flowered 
varieties  mainly  of  one  colour,  accompanied  v/ith 
Smilax  and  Asparagus  plumosus,  the  slightest 
semblance  of  overcrowding  being  avoided. 

At  several  shows  a  feature  has  been  made  by 
using  in  bunches  three  blooms  each  of  Chrysan- 


themum Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  its  sports,  G.  (ilenny 
and  Mrs.  Dixon,  three  varieties  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  blooms.  Cut  with  long 
stems  with  foliage  attached,  the  colours  blended 
particularly  well  and  made  a  pleasing  exhibit 
without  beingat  all  formal.  I  noted  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  what  I  term  natural  sprays  of  bloom, 
which  are  extremely  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  value  of  this  type  of  the  Chrysanthe 
mum  in  a  cut  state.  Pompon  and  single-flowered 
varieties  lend  themselves  especially  well  to  this 
form  of  growth. 

In  the  matter  of  arranging  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums, or  showing  to  the  public  how  adaptable 
is  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  plant  for  intermixing 
with  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  great  improvement  is 
manifest.  The  plant  groups  at  the  autumn  exhi- 
bition of  the  Hull  Society  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  excellence,  and  might  with  advantage  be 
copied  by  other  societies.  There  is  no  comparison 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  between  groups  of 
Chrjsanthemums  intermixed  with  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  others  composed  of  Chrj'santhemums 
only.  In  the  latter,  little  but  a  mass  of  colour 
is  obtained,  and  very  often  this  is  not  at  all 
pleasing  in  the  harmony  of  colour  or  variety.  In 
the  Hull  groups  none  but  the  finest  Japanese 
blooms  are  employed.  The  plants  are  without 
exception  well  clothed  with  healthy  leaves. 
Stately  Palms  well  grown  and  finely-coloured 
Crotons  are  employed  and  arranged  judiciously. 
In  the  best  groups,  and  they  occupy  100  square 
feet  each,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
crowding  ;  every  plant  has  an  allotted  space  ac- 
cording to  its  requirements,  and  no  more.  The 
pots  are  hidden  without  the  means  of  so  doing 
being  too  apparent.  The  manner  in  which  the 
groups  here  are  arranged  aft'ords  ample  opportu- 
nity for  study  and  for  determining  the  value  of 
Chrysanthemums  when  arranged  with  other 
plants.  E.  MoLTNECx. 


AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  origin  of  our 
best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  must  have  ob- 
served the  prominent  position  of  American  intro- 
ductions among  the  large-flowering  or  show  kinds. 
This  was  perhaps  morenoticeableat  the  later  exhi- 
bitions. There  wereoneor  two  exceptions,  notably 
the  popular  Wm.  Tricker,  grown  extensively  on 
account  of  its  easy  culture,  and  the  newer  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill.  Curiously,  the  latter  sort  has  not 
been  so  good  in  its  own  country  as  anticipated, 
but  here  on  its  first  appearance  it  has  come  to  the 
front.  I  shall  comment  later  on  upon  failures 
here  of  varieties  which  are  thought  so  much  of 
in  the  home  country,  but  would  meantime  esti- 
mate varieties  as  they  are  in  our  climate  and 
under  the  conditions  of  growth  that  obtain  with 
our  growers.  The  taste  in  America  is  for  dis- 
tinct self  colours  ;  this  is  why  combinations  of 
shades  are  rare  in  varieties  obtained  there,  and  a 
weak  stem,  that  is  a  stem  which  will  not  hold  up 
a  huge  blossom  without  artificial  support,  is  at 
once  condemned  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  dare- 
say many  handsome  sorts  have  been  destroyed 
which  maj-  have  become  popular  with  us.  Not, 
however,  that  I  wish  more  novelties  from 
America,  for  there  is  really  a  surfeit  now.  This 
season  I  have  tested  not  far  short  of  200,  each 
with  a  name  and  a  lengthy  description  of  its 
merits,  and  how  few  of  these  will  be  grown  again 
I  hardly  like  to  say.  But  such  is  the  fascination 
for  cultivating  new  things  that  the  indifferent  va- 
rieties are  forgotten  if  only  we  can  find  a  few  real 
gems  among  them. 

By  far  the  grandest  bloom  in  the  last  exhibition 
at  the  Aquarium  was  a  sijecimen  of  Golden  (iate. 
It  was  a  splendidly  developed  deep  yellow,  about 
!l  inches  across  and  5  inches  deep.  This  sort 
America  cannot  quite  claim  as  a  seedling,  but  it 
came  thenae  from  Japan.  Another  fine  specimen 
was  the  variety  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams.  This  has  been 
with  us  several  years  and  is  a  seedling  raised  in 
the  States.     Until  now  we  had  not  treated  it  pro- 


perly to  obtain  the  best  results.  On  an  early 
selected  bud  the  flower  is  pure  white,  but  has  a 
hard  centre  which  refuses  to  open  ;  fur  that  reason 
many  have  ceased  to  grow  it.  But  when  late  budg 
are  chosen,  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower 
differ  so  much,  that  few  would  have  known  the 
particular  bloom  mentioned  had  not  its  name  been 
attached.  It  is  of  the  most  ajjproved  form  to  the 
English  taste,  namely,  long,  gracefully  drooping 
petals  with  a  warm  tint  of  colour.  W.  W.  Coles, 
one  of  the  first  of  American  introductions,  is  un- 
equalled in  its  line  of  colour — rich  terra-cotta,  but 
it  is  very  uncertain.  It  invariably  does  well  in 
the  north,  however,  and  is  very  telling  in  a  group 
or  among  other  cut  flowers.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
again,  is  not  approached  by  any  sort  of  its  colour, 
a  beautiful  bronzy  old  gold,  but  good  specimens 
of  it  have  been  rare  this  season.  Last  year,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  noticeable  everywhere. 
Evidently  a  hot  summer  suits  its  growth  best, 
although  the  blossoms  will  not  put  up  with  sun. 
That  magnificent  surprise — Philadelphia — is  a 
noble  flower.  There  were,  I  believe,  many  visitors 
to  the  Aquarium  who  did  not  see  the  blooms  which 
had  borne  a  several  days'  journey  so  well,  because 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  galleries,  but  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  inspect  them  can- 
not wonder  at  the  furore  this  variety  caused  at  all 
the  great  American  shows.  It  only  remains  to 
find  out  whether  the  constitution  will  answer  to 
our  climate.  If  so,  it  will  become  popular  here. 
The  loose,  incurved  form  of  the  bloom  is  a  style 
not  cared  for  so  generally  in  this  country  as  in 
America,  but  it  is  a  bold  type,  so  manj'  of  which 
form  the  chief  charm  to  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Niveum  is  a  flower  differing  from  the 
last-named  in  form,  being  recurved.  It  is  pure 
white  and  most  handsome,  the  plant  easy  to  grow, 
of  excellent  habit,  and  free-blooming.  Personally, 
I  think  it  for  all  purposes  the  best  Chrysanthemum 
yet  raised. 

Master  Bates  Spaulding  is  of  a  taking  shade  of 
yellow  and  the  flower  is  a  huge  mass  of  narrow 
florets,  but  it  is  a  sort  that  will  not  remain  long 
with  the  best.  In  its  year  it  won  the  Blanc  prize 
at  Philadelphia.  I  have  for  some  years  been 
anxious  to  procure  varieties  which  have  obtained 
that  honour,  but  not  always  with  the  most  pleasing 
recollections.  Take  Harry  E.  Widener,  a  failure 
here,  and  Black  Beauty  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gorj-.  The  distinction  this  season  belongs  to  the 
sort  which  bears  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the 
exhibition  is  held. 

Although  we  obtain  fi-om  America  such  a  large 
number  of  incurved  forms  of  the  Japanese,  the 
true  type,  true  close  incurved  kinds  have  been  re- 
markably scarce.  C.  B.  W^hitnall  has  been  won- 
derfully well  done  this  season  after  being  three  or 
more  years  in  our  midst,  but  the  finest  by  far  of 
that  origin  is  J.  Agate,  introduced  by  an  English 
grower  as  a  Japanese.  It  is  pure  white  and  has 
been  likened  to  aw-ell-developedbloom  of  Empress 
of  India,  regarded  for  years  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  incurved  varieties.  The  other  day,  again, 
I  noted  a  handsome  incurved  which  won  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
named  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston.  This,  I  believe,  is 
an  American.  It  is  of  large  size,  particular!}- 
well  formed,  has  nice  petals,  and  the  colour  waxy 
white,  with  just  a  shade  of  pink  on  the  lower  por- 
tion. Such  kinds  as  this  in  a  class  which  needs 
improving  will  be  most  welcome.  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruch,  the  grandest  of  bright  yellows  at  home,  is 
scarcely  less  prominent  here.  It  has  long,  spread- 
ing, fiat  florets  and  is  very  graceful  in  formation. 
The  constitution  of  the  plant,  however,  is  not 
strong;  this  may  prevent  its  becoming  popular. 
Good  Gracious  hailed  from  Japan,  but  it  will  be 
called  an  American  variety.  It  belongs  to  the 
curiously  formed  flowers.  The  blooms  are  of 
large  size,  and  composed  of  long  and  w-ire-like 
florets.  They  twist  and  curl  among  each  other 
in  a  most  attractive  style.  Pearl  Beauty  has  been 
seen  in  fine  form  and  it  is  well  named  :  the  colour 
is  blush-pink.  The  finest  of  the  American  dark 
crimsons  are  not  equal  to  our  own,  or  rather  from 
those  obtained  elsewhere.  Elmer  D.  Smith  is 
good,  but  G.  W.  Childs  is  not  large  enough.     If, 
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however,  we  credit  Edwin  Molyneux  to  that 
country,  they  have  produced  the  finest.  But  this, 
I  fancy,  came  direct  from  Japan.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler  (another  Japanese  sort)  and  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  are  splendid  show  flowers,  but  too 
difficult  of  culture.  Eda  Prass,  a  g;enuine  Ameri- 
can, is  very  fine  indeed,  most  nobly  formed,  and 
of  a  rich  flesh-pink  colour.  The  Tribune  is  a  nice 
soft  yellow  variety,  not,  however,  up  to  its  real 
form  this  year.  Great  things  were  expected  from 
the  rose-coloured  Mrs.  T.  Denne.  This  has  not 
reached  that  position.  Lord  Brooke  is  simply 
magnificent  in  any  state,  the  rich  bronzy  colour 
being  so  telling.  A  sunless  season  has  not  suited 
it,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  its  being  less  in  evi- 
dence lately.  Duchess  of  Wellington  is  a  very 
fine  yellow,  just  enough  incurved  in  forma- 
tion to  give  it  grace.  It  is  of  large  size. 
The  Queen  has  taken  many  of  the  leading 
prizes  in  America  this  autumn.  It  is  large 
with  us  and  pure  white,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
style  in  its  form.  Wm.  Bolia  should  prove  a 
favourite  of  the  colour,  bright  rosj'-amaranth. 
W.  G.  Newitt  is  a  fine  white,  but,  compared  to 
Niveum,  it  is  not  a  good  grower.  Dr.  H.  D.  Hull 
gives  a  delightful  shade  of  blush-white,  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  an  American  seedling,  is  one  of  the 
largest  blooms  of  all.  Sir  Edwin  T.  Smith  has 
fine  reflexed  blossoms  of  a  tawny  j'ellow  tint.  This 
again  is  an  American,  although  introduced  from 
this  country.  Sarah  Hill,  yellow  ;  Waban,  white 
and  pink  ;  A.  T.  Ewing,  white,  shaded  rose  ; 
Abbie  Menhenhall,  light  yellow  :  Silver  Cloud, 
salmon-white  ;  Violet  Rose,  Potter  Palmer,  white  : 
L.  Canning,  white,  are  among  the  sorts  that 
are  good,  but  of  less  value  than  the  others  men- 
tioned. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  of  especial  merit 
in  their  own  soil  from  time  to  time  and  have  been 
failures  with  us  would  form  a  striking  list.  The 
more  prominent  are  Harry  E.  Widener,  yellow  ; 
Robert  Mclnnes,  a  splendid  shade  of  bronze  ; 
Harry  May,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  white, 
slightly  sh.aded  ;  Edward  Hatch,  lemon  and  pink  ; 
Roslyn,  pink  ;  Olga,  rosy  pink  ;  Emily  Laden- 
burgh,  dark  ;  Black  Beauty;  Bryden  Junr.,  yel- 
low ;  Emma  Hitzeroth,  yellow  ;  Joey  Hill,  red. 
Whether  the  different  systems  of  culture  of  the 
two  countries,  or  climatic  diflferences,  or  both,  I 
cannot  tell,  make  such  changes,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  while  some  of  the  varieties  raised  in 
America  do  better  here  than  in  their  own  home,  a 
number  of  prize-winners  there  absolutely  refuse 
to  do  well  with  us.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
particularly  interesting  to  give  a  resiinir  of  the 
mode  called  the  "bench  system" — at  least,  I  would 
rather  read  it  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  own 
cultivators — but  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  show  blooms  in  America  are  obtained  by 
growing  plants  under  glass  all  the  season.  The 
young  plants  are  put  out  as  late  as  June  in  soil, 
and  trained  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  we  do 
Tomatoes  in  large  glasshouses  in  this  country. 
The  season  seems  short,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  get  such  finely  developed  flowers  as  we  do 
here,  but,  judging  from  photographs  before  me, 
we  in  England  may  learn  something  from  the 
American  ways  of  exhibiting  them.  It  is  the 
custom  to  compete  with  a  single  vase  of  Chrysan- 
themums, fifty  blooms,  and  so  on,  and  for  grace 
and  ease  of  arrangement  the  prize  stands  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  It  would  appear,  too,  from 
the  pictures  of  the  trained  plants,  that  although 
their  specimens  may  not  be  so  large  and  i-uch 
marvels  of  skilful  and  constant  attention  as  the 
wonderful  examples  seen  at  our  Aquarium  show 
in  November  last,  they  look  less  formal,  and 
therefore  more  natural.  H.  S.  L. 


Longleat  used  to  grow  Belle  Rose  in  its  best  form, 
and  Lord  Bridport's  gardener,  Mr.  Lyon,  when  at 
Sundridge  Park,  in  Kent,  grew  it  well  in  a  strong 
loam,  well  corrected  witli  powdered  bricks  or 
mortar  rubble.  I  have,  however,  tried  to  grow  it 
here  in  a  light  gritty  loam,  which  suits  all  other 
sorts,  but  the  plants,  although  doing  well  enough 
for  a  time,  eventually  go  off' with  a  disease  similar 
to  that  fo  common  with  the  old  Clove.  I  intend 
this  season  trying  a  batch  of  Belle  Rose  in  a 
heavy  loam,  well  drained,  as  I  have  an  idea  this 
is  where  the  secret  lies.  Will  Carnation  growers 
give  their  experience  of  Belle  Rose  ? — J.  Craw- 
ford. 


Tree  Carnation  Belle  Rose. — We  seldom 
hear  or  read  of  this  variety.  It  is,  however,  un- 
aijproached  as  a  light  red  fringed  edged  variety 
and  has  a  slight  scent.  When  rightly  treated  and 
in  a  suitable  soil  it  makes  far  more  growth  than 
the  other  tree  varieties,  large  bushes  being  pro- 
duced from  cuttings  in  a  single  season.  The 
flowers  are  also  produced  in  great  profusion.  Mr. 
Taylor   (AUerman  Chaflin's  gardener)   when   at 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
FoRciNC.  Potatoes. — In  most  gardens  a  few 
dishes  of  forced  Potatoes  may  be  secured  where 
there  is  glass  to  protect  the  crop  and  space  to 
grow  the  same.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  the 
sets,  and  if  given  frame  culture  to  get  the  material 
ready  so  as  to  have  a  mild,  but  lasting  heat. 
Those  who  are  short  of  frames  may  adopt  pot  cul- 
ture. If  pots  from  10  inches  to  10  inches  in 
diameter  are  used,  nice  dishes  will  be  produced. 
Room  for  such  pots  may  often  be  found  at  the 
fronts  of  fruit  houses.  Eor  frames  the  best  heat- 
ing material  is  leaves  and  litter,  as  when  fresh 
leaves  are  used  the  heat  is  much  milder  and  more 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  tubers.  In  making 
the  beds  it  is  well  to  give  sufficient  depth  to  cause 
a  mild  heat.  Make  the  bed  firm  and  get  the  soil 
warmed  before  planting.  Have  a  good  thickness 
of  soil  on  the  beds  to  prevent  them  drying  too 
rapidly.  L-se  good  loam,  as  sifted  sandy  soil 
will  not  add  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the  tubers. 
If  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  such  materials  as  an  old 
Mushroom  bed  may  be  added. 

Varieties  and  pi.anting. — The  selection  of 
varieties  and  preparation  for  planting  are  very 
important.  Those  who  do  not  force  in  quantitj- 
would  do  well  to  select  a  very  early  kind.  I  have 
seen  a  large  variety  recommended,  with  the  result 
that  when  forced,  one  or  two  large  tubers  formed 
and  the  roots  were  a  mass  of  small  ones  that  had 
not  time  to  de-'clop.  I  have  found  Sharpe's  Vic- 
tor, Alma,  Early  May  and  Early  Eclipse  all  good 
for  frame  or  pot  culture.  For  a  succession  few 
varieties  are  better  than  one  of  the  Ashleaf 
type.  If  the  sets  are  purchased  it  is  well  to 
get  them  as  early  as  possible.  The  sets 
should  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  light  soil 
the  sprout  end  upwards.  If  placed  in  a  warm 
house  and  moistened  they  will  be  ready  to  jJant 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  by  which  time  the  frames 
should  be  in  good  condition  to  receive  them. 
Plant  witli  a  trowel,  preserving  the  fibrous  roots, 
make  firm,  and  water  with  tepid  water  when  the 
soil  :s  dry.  The  varieties  named  above  having 
very  short  tops  need  not  be  more  than  IS  inches 
from  the  glass.  It  is  also  well  to  restrict  the 
shoots  when  planting  to  one  or  two. 

Potatoes  for  sheltered  borders. — Time  will 
be  gained  by  now  preparing  the  sets  for  early 
borders.  It  will  not  lie  necessary  to  place  in  heat, 
but  if  shelves  near  the  light  can  be  spared,  the 
growth  will  be  stronger.  Sets  purchased  should 
be  placed  thiniy  on  shelves  as  soon  as  received, 
and  any  new  varieties  of  which  stock  is  required 
should  be  cut  to  an  eye  and  placed  in  position  for 
the  cut  jiortion  to  dry  and  heal  over.  The  seed  of 
the  later  kinds  should  also  be  looked  over,  and  if 
both  seed  and  the  larger  or  eating  tubers  are 
stored  together,  it  is  well  to  separate  them  and 
place  the  seed  in  a  lighter  place,  or  else  the}'  will 
sprout  badly  and  get  much  weakened. 

Forced  Carrots  and  Turnips. — Early  in  the 
year  is  .a  good  time  to  make  a  start  with  these.  A 
brick  ])it  or  frame  is  most  suitable,  as  to  get  roots 
thus  early  more  warmth  is  necessary.  For  later 
supplies  movable  frames  on  a  large  body  of  heat- 
ing material  are  sufficient  protection.     If  a  small 


amount  of  top  heat  can  be  employed  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  early  roots,  as  the  heat 
allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  prevents  draw- 
ing. By  making  a  good  solid  be  I  at  this  date 
sowings  may  be  made  in  two  or  three  weeks  iience 
and  good  roots  obtained  early  in  the  spring,  and 
in  soiling  the  surface  any  good  compost  that  has 
done  duty  for  other  crops  may  be  used.  For  jire- 
f  ent  sowing  one  of  the  best  Carrots  is  Early  Nantes, 
a  stump-rooted  variety  of  quick  growth,  with 
small  core  and  of  fine  qu.ality.  Early  Gem  is  also 
valuable  for  early  use.  This  I  sow  in  the  frames 
on  manure  in  the  open  as  a  succession  crop.  It 
is  larger  than  Early  Nantes,  but  not  quite  so 
early.  More  care  is  necessary  with  Turnips  than 
Carrots,  as  if  crowded  they  fail  to  bulb  and 
go  all  to  leaf.  In  no  case  .should  either  of 
the  above  crops  suffer  from  want  of  moisture, 
especially  the  Turnips,  and  I  prefer  a  flat  bed  to 
one  much  sloped,  as  the  upper  portion  dries  so 
rapidly.  Extra  Early  Milan  is  the  best  kind  for 
frame  work  I  have  tried.  The  bulbs  are  white, 
with  a  purple  top,  the  flesh  white,  sweet,  and 
crisp.  In  mild  weather  very  little  heat  is  required. 
To  save  fire  heat  and  weakening  of  the  plants,  it  is 
well  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature. 

Radishes  require  much  the  same  culture  as  ad- 
x'ised  for  Carrots  and  Turnips.  Some  growers  sow 
the'e  with  the  otlier  roots,  as  they  mature  so 
quickly,  Init  it  is  not  a  good  plan.  If  sown  in 
Potato  pits  the  seed  should  be  sown  between  the 
rows  and  the  crop  cleared  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  If  room  can  be  spared  it  is  well  to  devote 
a  frame  or  even  a  light  or  two  to  the  Radishes.  In 
a  bed  with  very  little  warmth  the  seed  will  soon 
germinate,  as  if  too  warm  or  close  the  plants  will 
not  bulb,  but  rim  to  top.  Plenty  of  moisture  and 
rich  soil  are  necessary  to  get  quick  growth.  Early 
Frame,  French  Breakfast,  and  the  White  and 
Scarlet  Turnip  varieties  .are  good  for  forcing.  I 
prefer  the  two  former.  Those  who  have  sloping 
south  borders  or  walls  with  wide  copings  may  take 
advantage  of  these.  If  covered  in  severe  weather 
an  early  supply  will  be  had.  To  prevent  the 
attacks  of  birtls,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  seeds  with 
red  lead.  Wood  ashes  is  an  excellent  fertiliser 
and  keeps  off' slugs. 

Spinach. — This  has  done  grandly,  but  if  severe 
weather  follows  it  will  suffer  if  not  kept  cut 
and  the  plants  given  ample  space  to  develop.  I 
always  notice  plants  with  crowded  leaves  suffer 
badly.  The  Victoria  Round-leaved  form  is  a 
grand  winter  ty])e,  and  produces  much  thicker 
leaves  than  the  old  Prickly  or  winter  variety,  and 
well  repays  frequent  dressings  of  .soot  and  lime. 
Soot  and  fish  manure  given  in  mild  weather  are 
good  fertilisers.  The  early  autumn-sown  will  run 
sooner  in  the  spring  than  if  we  had  harder 
weather.  To  keep  up  a  regular  supply  the  late 
or  September  sowing  will  give  a  valuable  succes- 
sion. I  have  been  obliged  to  place  gas-lime  round 
the  beds  during  the  heavy  rains  we  have  had 
lately  to  preserve  the  plants  ;  this  does  not  lose 
vitality  like  soot  or  common  lime.  Wood  pigeons 
and  other  birds  are  very  fond  of  this  vegetable, 
and  soon  clear  a  quarter  if  not  kept  down  by  the 
gun. 

Grf.en  Mint  and  other  herrs. — There  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  green  Mint  early  in  the  year  in 
most  places.  The  roots  should  be  lifted  from  a 
((uarter  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Young  i-oots 
giown  on  a  warm  border  force  much  better  and 
give  finer  growths  than  thoselifted  from  beds  that 
have  received  little  attention  for  j-ears.  If  a 
large  supply  is  not  I'equired  roots  may  be  placed 
in  boxes,  standing  these  in  a  warm  house  and 
keeping  moist.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  lift  a 
quantity  at  a  time  ;  the  first  lot  is  placed  in  a 
brisk  heat  for  a  short  time,  but  a  larger  (|uaii- 
tity  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  fruit  house  recently' 
started.  Tarragon  should  also  be  similaily 
treated,  lifting  strong  roots.  If  there  is  a  ilu- 
mand  for  Chervil,  sow  in  boxes  in  mild  heat. 
Sweet  Basil  or  the  hardier  bush  variety  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  if  the  dried  supply  is 
getting  short.     To   save  lifting,  the  growth   of 
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such  lierbs  as  Mint  and  Taragon  if  very  early 
supplies  are  not  in  demand  may  in  the  open  be 
much  hastened  by  placing  a  light  covering  of 
litter  over  the  roots.  0.  Wythes. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Early  Queen  Pines.  — Where  ripe  fruit  is 
wanted  in  May,  from  December  i.'i  to  .SO  is  a  good 
time  to  start  the  plants.  Presuming  that  a  small 
separate  compartment  well  furnished  with  piping, 
and  which  is,  moreover,  well  glazed,  having  a 
good  steep  pitch,  exists,  this  should  first  of  all  bo 
subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing,  using  boiling 
water  to  the  plunging  beds  if  there  is  fear  that 
.any  woodlice,  crickets  or  cockroaches  linger 
therein.  Following  this,  good  sound  leaves,  pre- 
ferably Oak  or  Beech,  newly  harvested  and  quite 
free  from  dirt,  should  be  thrown  into  the  bed, 
levelled  and  made  firm.  Where  through  lack  of 
labour  or  time  leaves  intended  for  early  work 
were  not  gathered  and  stored  in  early  autumn,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  rake  up  suHicient  for  these 
early  Pines  from  the  woods  or  deer  park,  choosing 
a  dry,  windy  day  for  the  work,  rather  than  to 
employ  those  which  have  been  thrown  together 
in  a  mass  and  become  saturated.  In  selecting 
the  plants,  those  with  spreading  main  leaves  and 
minute  ones  in  the  centre  are  to  be  preferred, 
these  being  plunged  to  the  rims  in  shallow  beds 
and  to  half  that  depth  in  beds  of  deeper  dimen- 
sions, e.ach  pot  standing  on  a  couple  of  bricks. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been  kept  dry  for 
the  past  two  months  water  may  be  supplied  in 
moderation,  not  a  drop  more  being  given  than  is 
required  to  moisten  the  bed.  Those,  however, 
which  are  growing  in  a  semi-clay  loam  and  have 
been  watered  at  intervals  all  along  had  better  re- 
main as  they  are  for  the  present,  or  growth  rather 
than  fruit  is  likely  to  follow. 

Early  Cherry  house. — Christmas  is  a  good 
time  to  bring  under  glass  pot  trees  of  Elton, 
Early  Orleans  and  Black  Tartarian  for  furnishing 
ripe  Cherries  in  May.  The  trees  having  had  a 
long  season  of  rest,  the  bloom-buds  should  now  be 
prominent  and  strong.  As  a  safeguard  dress  the 
wood  over  with  the  oft-advised  mixture  of  Gis- 
hurst,  and  if  surfacing  was  not  carried  out  as  ad- 
vised at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  let  it  be  done  now, 
usincr  strong  loam,  brick  rubble  and  bone-meal, 
ramming  well.  If  the  house  is  furnished  with  a 
pit  so  much  the  better,  as  early  trees  appreciate  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  of  Beech  leaves,  the  pots  being 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bed  without  being 
plunged  until  the  buds  commence  to  expand,  when 
they  should  be  half  plunged  and  the  bottom-heat 
thermometer  thrust  into  the  leaves,  50'  at  the 
roots  forming  the  maximum  figure.  Cherries 
being  most  impatient  of  much  heat  to  start  with, 
a  night  temperature  of  40°  to  42^'  when  fire-heat 
has  to  Ije  used  must  not  be  exceeded.  The  more 
air  admitted  the  better  so  long  as  actual  draught 
is  avoided,  dewing  the  trees  over  daily  in  mild 
sunny  weather  and  at  intervals  only  when  frost 
or  fog  prevails. 

Early  Melons. — From  the  third  week  to  the 
end  of  the  month  is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing 
Melons  if  ripe  fruit  is  expected  in  good  time  in 
May.  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Gunton  Orange,  and 
Scarlet  Premier  being  hard  to  beat  for  early  work, 
seed  of  these  should  be  sown  in  a  medium  loam 
mixed  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  stronger  soil  be- 
ing more  suitable  as  the  season  advances,  and  the 
root  fibres  are  more  abundant  and  strong.  Two 
seeds  should  be  placed  in  each  small  pot,  and  if 
both  germinate,  the  stronger  plant  can  te  retained 
and  the  other  drawn  clean  out.  A  bottom  heat  of 
SO'  at  least  should  be  afforded,  nor  should  the  pots 
be  too  near  the  glass,  especially  after  the  seedlings 
appear  on  the  surface.  On  cold,  windy  nights 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  pots  a  si^e  larger  over 
those  containing  the  plants,  the  same  being  re- 
moved at  dayb'eak.  No  water  should  be  given 
till  growth  commences,  small  quantities  soft  and 
warm  being  then  applied  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  so  as  to  avoid  stem  rotting.  In  sowing 
Melons  avoid  leaving  a  margin  for  earthing  up,  as 
unlike  Cucumbers,  no  stem  roots  are  emitted  and 


basal  canker  often  follows  the  practice.  A 
temperature  of  (i.5'  at  night  as  a  minimum  heat 
must  be  aimed  at,  though  70°  in  warm  weather 
will  be  better,  and  as  a  rise  by  sun  heat  of  1.5' 
will  do  no  harm,  little  or  no  ventilation  will  be 
practicable  till  February  arrives.  Woodlice  must 
be  assiduously  watched  for  and  destroyed,  as 
nothing  suits  these  pests  better  than  the  tender 
leaves  and  stems  of  early  Melons,  and  at  this  sea- 
son natural  food  is  always  scarce. 

Earliest  Cucumbers. — Where  no  winter  Cu- 
cumbers are  grown  and  fruit  is  desired  e.arly  in 
March,  seed  of  some  approved  sort  should  now  be 
sown.  A  good  selection  of  Telegraph  is  as  good 
.as  anything.  The  same  cultural  remarks  as 
quoted  above  for  Melons  will  answer  well,  except 
that  the  soil  used  may  well  be  of  a  still  lighter 
texture. 

PRnNiN(!  wall  trees. — The  season  being  so 
far  advanced,  the  pruning  of  wall  fruits  generally 
must  be  proceeded  with  whenever  frost  is  absent. 
Pears  claim  the  earliest  attention,  all  foreright 
growths  which  were  pruned  back  in  summer  being 
now  further  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes,  the 
terminal  growths,  where  these  have  not  yet  filled 
their  limited  space,  being  cut  back  into  the  hard 
firm  wood.  Old  trees  having  a  superabundance 
of  spur  wood,  this  hindering  the  ingress  of  light 
and  air,  must  have  the  same  reduced  to  one 
half,  the  main  branches  also,  if  need  be,  sharing 
the  same  treatment.  Old  and  partly  decayed 
shreds  should  be  destroyed,  as  these  harbour  in- 
sect pests  and  eggs  and  defy  all  applications  of 
insecticides.  Where  scale  exists  on  Pears  or 
Plums,  petroleum  should  be  applied  to  the  trees, 
used  in  the  proportion  of  a  couple  of  wine- 
glassfuls  to  3  gallons  of  warm  soft  water,  the  mix- 
ture being  continually  kept  in  motion  by  a  second 
man  while  the  work  is  proceeding.  Following 
the  cleansing,  the  walls  themselves  should  first  be 
well  scrubbed  with  a  half-worn  bass  broom  and 
afterwards  coated  over  with  limewash  darkened 
somewhat  with  soot  to  prevent  unsightliness. 
Apples,  both  espaliers  and  bushes  may  be  taken 
in  hand,  orchard  standards  following  in  due 
course.  Planting  may  still  be  continued,  the  pre- 
sent season  being  an  exceptional  one  for  such 
work. 

Cordon  Apples  and  Pears. — Although  many 
of  the  choice  kinds  of  both  these  fruits  do  not 
thrive  grown  as  cordons  within  15  inches  or  18 
inches  of  the  ground,  there  are  other  varieties 
which  seklom  or  ever  fail  to  grow  and  bear  well 
in  this  form.  Amongst  Apples,  Stirling  Castle, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Cellini  may 
be  named,  while  of  Pears,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  Capiauraont,  Beurre  d'Arem  berg  and  Beurr§ 
Giffard  are  good  and  reliable.  If  the  wires  to 
which  the  growths  are  trained  are  fixed  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  bloom  in  spring  is  safer  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  trees  is  not  marred. 

J.  Crawpord. 


season,  and  they  retain  their  freshness  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  in  some  places 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  — H.  P. 


Poinsettias  for  cutting. — Last  season  I  drew 
attention  to  a  capital  method  of  preserving  Poin- 
settias when  cut.  As  the  time  of  year  has  now 
arrived  for  the  Poinsettias  to  be  in  season  I  wish 
to  further  emphasise  the  method,  which  is  to 
place  the  stems  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  in 
boiling  water  for  about  a  couple  of  minutes.  This 
will  i)revent  the  sap  from  flowing  out.  By  tliis 
method  the  foliage  will  remain  perfectly  fresh  for 
a  week  or  more  and  the  bracts  much  lor.ger.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  stems  to  the  desired 
length  at  first.  If  by  chance  the  stems  are  after- 
wards shortened,  do  not  omit  placing  in  boiling 
water  again. — A.  Young. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana.— By  some  authori- 
ties this  is  given  as  a  summer-blooming  plant. 
This  is  certainly  quite  correct,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  flowering  season  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  particular  period,  for  it  will  not  only  bloom 
in  the  autumn,  but  its  brightly  coloured  blossoms 
are  in  many  cases  borne  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  few  heads  of  its  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms 
form  a  very  showy  feature  in   the   stove  at  this 
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HIERACIUMS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  h.  villo.sum.*) 

The  Hieraciums,  or  Hawkweeds,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  constitute  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive genus  of  hardy  perennials,  few  of  which, 
however,  are  sufficiently  meritorious  from  a 
decorative  standpoint  to  be  worth  growing  in 
gardens  generally.  The  ccjmmoner  kinds  are 
very  abundant  in  dry  pastures  and  on  old  walls, 
ruins,  and  such  like  ;  indeed,  they  are  well 
suited  to  these  latter  positions,  and  frequently 
produce  quite  pleasing  results.  Their  introduc- 
tion to  such  places  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
either  by  seeds  or  by  young  pieces  of  the  plants. 
The  former,  perhaps,  is  the  better  way,  as  by 
mixing  the  seeds  in  a  somewhat  greasy  or  adhe- 
sive soil,  the  latter  may  be  rubbed  into  chinks 
of  brickwork  or  crevices  of  rock  and  similar 
places  quite  easily.  By  performing  this  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with 
moisture,  success  may  be  ensured  not  only  with 
these  plants,  but  with  many  others  of  a  like 
nature.  Under  cultivation  that  most  frequently 
seen  is 

H.  aurantiacum,  the  orange-flowered  Hawk- 
weed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange-red,  a 
most  distinct  and  exceptional  shade  of  colour 
among  herbaceous  perennials.  The  plant  is  of  ex- 
tremely easy  culture,  and  will  when  once  planted 
take  care  of  itself  almost,  spreading  freely  at  the 
base  and  quickly  forming  dense  patches  of  its  hairj- 
leaves.  It  usually  grows  from  Ij  feet  to  2  feet 
high  under  cultivation,  and  when  seen  in  a  large 
group  flowering  in  full  sun  is  very  effective. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  corymb  from  eight 
to  ten,  the  plant  keeping  up  a  continuous  displaj- 
for  weeks  in  succession.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
naturalising  .^nd  for  high  and  dry  chinks  in  the 
rockery.  When  once  established  in  any  garden 
there  is  little  fear  of  losing  it,  as  it  seeds  freely. 
The  readiest  method  of  incrcse,  however,  is  by 
division,  which  may  be  done  almost  at  any  time, 
sive  the  flowering  period  from  June  to  August. 
As  a  cut  flower  it  wonld  be  more  acceptable  if  the 
flowers  would  remain  expanded  throughout  the 
d»y,  but  this  is  not  so,  and  its  uses  in  this  respect 
are  in  consequence  reduced.  It  is  a  native  from 
Scandinavia  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  some  extent 
naturalised  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 

H.  PiLosELLA  (Mouse-ear  Hawkweed). — In  this 
the  flower-heads  are  pale  yellow  or  lemon-coloured, 
frequently  tinged  and  sometimes  striped  with 
either  red  or  purple  on  the  outside.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sometimes  stalked, 
and  densely  clothed  with  cottony  down  beneath. 
This  is  well  suited  for  walls  and  old  ruins.  Abun- 
dant through  north  and  west  Asia,  &c.,  also  in  the 
British  Isles. 

H.  VILLOSUM  (Shaggy  Alpine  or  Mountain 
Hawkweed)  — This  plant,  of  which  the  accom- 
panying plate  is  an  illustration,  appears  to  be  the 
largest,  and  certainly  the  showiest  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  members  of  this  genus.  The  flowers  are 
large,  fully  2  inches  across,  and  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow  hue.  In  the  specimens  I  have  seen  the 
plants  were  less  than  1  foot  high.  Withering, 
however,  in  his  "British  Botany,"  vol.  iii.,  refers 
thus  to  this  species  :  ' '  Root-lea\es  variable  in  size, 
the  smaller  ones  on  very  long  leaf-stalks,  stem- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
liis  garden  at  St.  Albans.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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leaves  heart-shaped.  The  whole  plant  woolly,  and 
when  cultivated  risint;  to  the  height  of  4  feet.  The 
abundant,  long,  shaggy  hairs  which  cover  the 
plant,  and  the  large,  handsome  blossoms  with 
which  the  stems  terminate,  render  this  one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  distinct  of  this  genus.  It  is 
apparently  a  true  mountaineer,  having  been 
found  among  wet  rocks  on  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland. 
The  plant  is  by  no  means  common  under  cultiva- 
tion in  English  gardens,  though  the  reason  is  not 
clear,  seeing  it  is  readily  obtainable  from  seed. 
Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  do  wonderfully  well  in 
the  old  Sphagnum  Moss  among  hardy  Cypripe- 
diums  and  such  like,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  species  would  be  more  at  home  in  some  such 
position  and  attain  to  greater  size  than  is  usually 
the  case. 

Orchids. 


It  is  also  a  native  of  New  |  he  says  he  has  had  for  two  seasons  without  having 

flower.     The  plant,   however,  grows  well 


E.  J. 


PLEUROTH\LLIS. 

The  Pleurothallises,    closely   allied  to    Masde- 
vallias,  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Tropical 
America,  where  they  are  found  at  an  elevation 
of  between  10,000  feet  and  12,000  feet ;  thus  be- 
ing alpine  plants  they  will  require  under  culti- 
vation  treatment   similar   to   that   given  Mas- 
devallias.    Of  the  great  number  known  there  are 
very  few  that  are  worth  growing,  the  flower.s 
being    inconspicuous,    exceedingly    small,    and 
without  any  fragrance,  but  the  few  here  referred 
to  are  both  ))eautiful  and  interesting.     A  great 
point  in  their  favour,  and  which  shouUl  make  them 
more  popular  around  London,  is  that  they  are 
less  affected  by  the  fog  than  many  other  kinds 
of  Orchids.    Pleurothallises  should  be  cultivated 
in  a  lean-to  house,  if  possible  with  a  north-east 
aspect,  or  where  they  arc  not  grown  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  assigned  a  separate  house  they 
may  be  placed  with  the  cool  Odoiitoglossums. 
The   pots  should   be   at   least   half   filled  with 
drainage,  and  a  compost  used  consisting  of  good 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  al)Out  equal 
parts.   For  repotting,  the  best  season  is  January 
and   February,   although  some    growers  prefer 
October  and  November.     The  temperature  dur- 
ing the   winter   months  should  range  between 
50°  and  60",  slightly  less  in  the  night,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  should  be  maintained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.    The  plants  do  not  require  any  season 
of  rest,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  throughout  the  year,  naturally  more 
so  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  given 
as  much  light  as  possible,  Init  shaded  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
rarest  kinds  is 

P.  pi-scTULATA,  and  pcssibly  the  only  plant  in 
cultivation  is  now  flowering  at  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Cambeiwell.  It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  about  nine  years  ago  from 
New  Grenada.  The  leaves  are  each  about ."  inches 
long,  carried  upon  erect  stems  of  about  the  same 
length,  very  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  and 
entirely  covered  with  a  sils-ery  glaucous  substance, 
giving  the  plant  a  handsome  appear.ance.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  are  borne  singly  upon 
short  peduncles  from  the  top  of  the  stem  and  im- 
mediately beneath  the  leaf  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  both  light  greenish-yellow.spottcd  with  almost 
blackish-purple,  the  latter  being  much  shorter  and 
more  densely  spotted  than  the  former.  The  lip  is 
velvety  in  appearance  and  of  an  intense  deep 
maroon-purple. 

P.  RoEZLi.— This  lovely  species  is  the  most 
highly  coloured  in  the  genus,  and,  unlike  the  pre- 
ceding, produces  a  fine  nodding  raceme  of  flowers. 
In  habit  the  plant  is  dwarf,  with  leaves  of  a  light 
bright  green,  from  the  base  of  which  the  spike 
rises.  This  often  carries  six  to  nine  blooms, 
which  only  partly  expand.  These  are  of  a  deep 
vinous-purple  colour.  It  was  discovered  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  but  was  not  in  cultivation  until 


about  ten  years  later, 
Grenada. 

P.  iNSiGNis. — A  distinct  and  possibly  the  largest 
flowered  kind  yet  known.  It  resembles  very  much 
a  Masdevallia  both  in  the  manner  of  growth  and  the 
shape  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish  white,  streaked  longitudinally  with  red- 
dish purple,  whilst  the  lip  is  deep  purple.  It  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  about  1879.  Another 
very  rare  species  is 

P.  scAPHA,  which  I  lately  noted  in  bloom.  The 
plant  carried  two  fine  spikes,  one  with  seven  and 
the  other  with  nine  blooms  upon  a  raceme.  In 
this  species  the  lateral  sepals  are  free  and  upwards 
of  2  inches  in  length,  all  similar  in  shape  and  of  a 
yellowish  white,  shaded  witii  pale  rose  :  the  lip  is 
orange-yellow,  shaded  brown  in  the  centre. 

P.  PICTA. — This  is  a  very  dwarf  httle  plant 
with  spathulate  leaves,  not  more  than  about  2 
inches  in  height,  often  less  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  The  small  flowers  are  prettily  coloured 
and  borne  upon  very  slender  stems,  the  yellow 
segments  streaked  with  crimson.  It  is  a  native  of 
Demerara,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  sixty 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney. 

P.  Barheriana,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Gnat  Orchid,  is  a  very  minute  stemless  spe- 
cies, with  singularly  beautiful  blooms  of  curious 
formation.  These  are  carried  on  extremely  slender 
peduncles  and  many-flowered,  individually  very 
small ;  sepals  and  petals  whitish,  spotted  with 
dark  purple,  the  lip  purple,  blotched  with  a 
deeper  shade.  A  native  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia. 

P.  OKX.^TA.— A  native  of  the  same  country  as 
the  preceding  ar\d  growing  about  2  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  small,  light  purpUsh  brown,  the 
sepals  fringed  with  white  hiiirs,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  faintest  breath  of  air. 

Wji.  Hugh  Gower. 


Vanda  Amesiana.— This  is  a  charming  ad 
dition  to  the  Vandas,  .and  does  best  when  grown 
in  baskets  suspended  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
Vanda  house,  and  kept  always  in  a  nice  moist 
condition.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  septils 
and  petals  in  some  forms  faintly  flushed  with 
rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  sh.ided  with  a  delicate  light 
rosy  purple.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Shan 
States,  India,  where  it  grows  nearly  always  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  at  between  4000  feet  and  5000 
feet  elevation. — W. 

Cypripedium  Celeus.  —  This  fine  hybrid, 
raised  from  C.  insigne  punctatum  violaceum  and 
C.  villosum,  bears  a  very  large  and  bold  flower, 
which  would  indicate  that  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  the  latter  must  have  been  used  as  a 
parent.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  fine  form,  pale 
apple-green  in  colour  and  heavily  spotted  with 
deep  purple,  with  a  regular,  broad  white  border. 
The  petals  are  broad,  greenish  yellow,  veined  and 
reticulated  with  brown,  the  lip  large  and  of  a 
similar  colour,  the  whole  flower  shining,  as  in  C. 
villosum.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Cambridge 
Lodge  collection,  where  it  was  raised,  and  flowered 
for  tTie  first  time  last  season.— W. 

Masdevallia  Hincksiana.  —  This  was  ob- 
tained by  Capt.  Hincks,  of  Thirsk,  Yorkshire, 
by  crossing  M.  tovarensis  with  M.  ignea,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  18X7.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  its  two 
parents,  and  produces  slender,  erect  scapes, 
which  carry  a  pair  of  flowers  at  the  apex.  These 
more  resemble  those  of  M.  tovarensis  in  shape, 
and  are  quite  an  ac(|uisition  in  colour.  When 
first  open  they  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  but 
afterwards  change  to  a  clear  buff-yellow,  and 
finally,  after  having  been  open  for  a  considerable 
time,  again  change  to  a  clear  white.  I  recently 
saw  a  '^fine  specimen  in  bloom.  This  carried 
numerous  flowers  in  all  the  dift'erent  stages.  It 
enjoys  the  cool  house  and  blooms  freely,  the  fog 
during  the  present  month  having  had  no  effect  on 
the  flowers.— \V.  H.  G. 

Coelogryne  corrugata. — "H.  W."  asks  for 
information  about  this  pretty  little  species,  which 


seen  a 

and  is  in  perfect  health.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Southern  India,  where  it 
grows  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  does  well 
with  the  cool  house  Odontoglossums ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  have  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine 
during  the  period  of  rest,  without  which  it  is 
almost  sure  to  fail  to  flower.  When  resting  it 
must  be  subjected  to  quite  a  dry  atmosphere,  for 
in  a  wild  state  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  shrivelled 
during  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  for  four  or  five 
months.  As  soon  as  the  rains  commence,  however, 
these  plump  up  and  produce  their  spikes  very 
freely.  From  this  may  be  gathered  the  necessary 
requirements  for  this  plant,  which  I  would  advise 
"H.  W."  to  follow.  The  spike  rises  erect  and 
usually  carries  from  three  to  five  flowers,  with 
white '  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  yellow, 
streaked  with  reddish  brown.  It  is  a  very  com- 
pact growing  little  plant,  and  worth  a  place  in 
every  collection. — W.  H.  G. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — I  am  in  receipt  of  three 
different  varieties  of  this  fine  Orchid  from  different 
parties.     This  species  has  been   popular  since  it 
first  flowered  in  this  country  at  Broughton  Hall, 
Manchester,  just  fifty-two  years  ago.    L.  Skinneri, 
whether  a  light  variety  or  a  dark  one,  is   unques- 
tionably the  finest  species  in  this  family,  and  the 
flower  from  T.  Smith  is  a  very  nice-shaped  bloom 
of  good  colour,  the  sepals  being  of  a  light  rose, 
the  petals  deeper,  with  two  large  crimson  blotches 
on    the   lip.      That  from  "F.  P.  0.,"   and  which 
is  named   alba,   is  certainly  not  the  pure  white 
form,  as  it  has  distinct  traces  of  rose  colour,  both 
on   the  petals  and  in  the  Hp.     It  is,  however,  a 
very  fine  form  and  should  be  taken  care  of.     From 
"Amateur"  come  two  flowers,  both  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  nice  examples  of  the  typical  plant. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  we  have  in  cul- 
tivation   for    winter    blooming,  and   should    find 
a    place    in    every   collection,  for  the   bold   and 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers  will  last  a  considerable 
time  in  full  beauty,  even  if  placed   in  water,  and 
the  plants  may  also  be  taken  into  the  house  with- 
out fear  of  injury.     Its  culture  is   by  no  means 
difficult  provided  a  nice  shady  position  in  a  cool 
house  is  at  command,  where  the  average  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  50"  and  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  in  a  nice  moist  condition.     The   potting 
material  should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num Moss,  with  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  and  a 
little  silver  sand. — G. 

Oncidium  cheiropliOTum.— This  is  the  pret- 
tiest of  all  the  small  flowering  and  dwarf  growing 
species  in  this  genus.  Although  the  individual 
flowers  are  small,  each  not  measuring  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  are  produced 
very  freely  upon  arching  racemes,  which  are  .also 
shortly  bl-anched.  These  are  densely  covered 
with  blooms  of  a  bright  Buttercup  yellow 
throughout,  ,and  have,  moreover,  a  very  delight- 
ful fragrance.  I  recently  saw  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this  growing  in  about  a  0-inch  pan,  and 
carrying  nine  of  these  graceful  and  brightly  col- 
oured spikes  of  flowers.  This  formed  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  sm.all  well  flowered  masses 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  with  their  brilliant 
scarlet  blooms,  and  which  were  suspended  in  the 
same  house.  Oncidium  cheirophorum  was  dis- 
covered by  Warscewicz  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  found  it  growing  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  the  Chiriqui  Volcano  in  Veragua; 
therefore  it  succeeds  best  with  the  cool  Odonto- 
glossums. It  usually  blooms  during  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  first  record  we 
have  of  its  flowering  in  cultivation  is  from  Ger- 
many in  1852. — W. 

Brassavola  Digbyana  — This  plant  is  anative 
of  Honduras  and  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  there 
are  but  few  kinds  sufficiently  showy  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  m.ajority  of  growers.  It  should  be 
cultivated  in  a  warm  liouse  and  suspended  to  the 
roof  on  a  block  or  in  a  basket.  This  species  pro- 
duces during  the  winter  months  solitary  flowers 
of  a  greenish  colour  tinted  with  rose,  whilst  the 
finely  fringed  lip  is  creamy-yellov    -••-''-J  --*'- 
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purple  towards  the  front.  These  appear  from  the 
apex  of  the  psei'do-bulbs  and  will  continue  in  per- 
fection for  three  weeks  or  more  if  kei>t  free  from 
damp.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  the  blooms 
being  very  fragrant  at  night. — W. 

Leelia  Gouldiana. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  flower 
under  this  name  from  "W.  F.,"  but  it  is  certainly 
not  of  this  beautiful  kind.  It  is,  however,  a  deep- 
coloured  L.  autumnalis  of  very  good  form  and 
substance.  L.  (iouldiana  is  quite  a  different  flower, 
although  the  plant  resembles  L.  autumnalis  in  its 
bulbs  and  habit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
mule  between  that  s])ecies  and  L.  anceps,  the 
colour  more  resembling  L.  anceps.  The  spikes 
are  produced  about  this  season  and  bear  several 
blooms,  which  individually  measure  4  inches  and 
Bometimes  more  across  and  are  of  a  bright  rosy- 
crimson,  stained  with  orange  in  the  throat.  The 
true  plant  is  somewhat  scarce  in  cultivation, 
although  many  are  imported  under  the  name. — W. 

Oncidium  splendidum. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  species  in  this  vast  family  and  should  not 
be  in  bloom  for  at  least  another  month.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala  and  has  been  now  over  thirty 
years  in  our  gardens,  although  it  was  not  seen  in 
bloom  until  several  years  after  it  arrived  in  this 
country.  This  happened  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Londesborough.  The  pseudo-bul^s  are  about  1 
inch  in  height  and  produce  a  fine  branching 
spike.  The  flowers  are  each  about  2  inches 
across,  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow  barred  with 
brown,  whilst  the  large  lip  is  of  a  clear  brilliant 
j-ellow.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  kinds  we 
have  and  makes  a  fine  display  when  mixed  with 
other  Orchids.— \V.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana.  —  Pha!a;nopsis 
Sanderiana  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  which  pro- 
duces its  long  racemes  of  flowers  during  the 
autumn  months.  The  flowers  are  individually 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy  pink.  The  lip  is  white, 
■with  a  clear  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  and  spotted 
with  pale  rose.  It  was  discovered  by  Roebelin 
twelve  years  ago  and  sent  home  to  the  firm  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  found  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  growing  in  the  same  localities  as  the  beau- 
tiful Vanda  Sanderiana ;  therefore  it  requires 
strong  heat  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  to  grow 
it  under  cultivation.  I  recently  saw  a  finely 
flowered  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Moth  Orchid 
bearing  eight  blooms  on  one  spike.  There  is  also 
a  pure  white  variety  named  alba,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  By  many  authorities  this  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  ama- 
bilis  and  P.  Schilleriana. — G. 

Laelia  anceps. — From  George  Bury  come  the 
first  flowers  I  have  seen  of  this  lovely  species  this 
season.  Thej-  are  of  fine  form  and  substance  and 
of  good  colour,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing special  to  give  them  a  varietal  name.  As  a 
rule  this  season  the  flowers  appear  to  be  late,  and 
in  some  places  very  few  and  lar  between.  This 
was  caused  no  doubt  by  the  small  amount  of  sun- 
shine we  received  during  the  past  summer,  and 
which  is  very  essential  to  this  kind  to  properly 
ripen  the  growths.  La-lia  anceps  and  its  varieties 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  winter-flowering 
Orchids,  and  will  serve  to  keep  up  a  bright  display 
during  the  next  several  weeks. — G. 

Aerides  IjawrencesB. — I  recently  saw  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  stately-looking  plant  in  flower. 
It  resembles  the  older  and  tj'pical  Aerides  odora- 
tum,  but  the  spikes  are  much  longer  and  more 
closely  set  with  larger  and  brighter  flowers.  It 
wa=  introduced  from  the  Philippine  Islands  about 
ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  but 
since  by  other  firms.  The  flowers,  very  numerous 
upon  pendulous  racemes,  which  measure  over  1  foot 
in  length,  are  white,  with  a  rich  purplish  blotch 
at  the  apex  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  inter- 
mediate lobe  of  the  lip  being  also  bright  purple. 
These  will  continue  in  beauty  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  are,  moreover,  sweetly  scented. — \V. 

Bendrobium  lituiflorum  is  a  very  beautiful 
species  belonging  to  the  deciduous  section,  having 
pendulous  stems,  and  is  closely  allied  to  Dendro- 


bium  nobile.  G.  Watson  writes  to  inquire  why 
his  plants  are  not  flowering.  This  species  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  bloom  before  March  or  April.  It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  since  it  first  became 
known,  and  it  has  always  been  greatly  admired. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  purple,  lighter 
at  the  base  ;  the  lip,  which  is  somewhat  trumpet- 
shaped,  has  a  purplish  margin,  the  disc  deep 
maroon,  very  downy  in  appearance,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  band.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  India,  and  requires  a  large  amount  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  but  at  the  pre- 
.sent  time  it  should  be  kept  quite  dry.  Several 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  Dendrobe  have  ap- 
peared, but  the  most  distinct  is  that  named  can- 
didum,  which  first  flowered  at  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. — G. 

Leelia  albida. — Although  this  charming  little 
species  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and 
the  flowers  small  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  kinds  in  this  genus,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very 
attractive,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. The  flowers,  each  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  are  borne  on  an  erect  scape  on  a  ra- 
ceme of  from  six  to  nine  together.  These  are 
white,  sometimes  tinted  more  or  less  with  rose, 
the  crest  on  the  lip  canary  yellow,  very  fragrant, 
and  produced  in  November,  December,  and 
January.  It  thrives  best  with  a  small  quantity 
of  S]ihagnum  Moss  on  a  block  of  wood  placed  in 
a  cooi  house  near  the  glass. — W.  H.  6. 

Chysis  bractescens.— This  and  other  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  should  now  be  at  rest  and 
in  quite  a  dormant  state.  I  would  advise 
"  W.  T.  L."  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  this 
condition  until  they  show  signs  of  starting  again 
into  growth,  when  they  should  be  shaken  out  and 
repotted  into  fresh  soil,  which  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss, 
pressed  down  firmly.  A  little  water  may  then  be 
given,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  new 
growths  form.  It  will  be  advisable  to  give  the 
plants  a  little  extra  heat  if  possible,  w-hich  will 
encourage  finer  and  stronger  growths,  as  it  is 
upon  these  that  the  flowers  appear  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  Hp  yellow. 
The  blooms  are  produced  several  upon  a  sjiike, 
and  will  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  perfection. 
— W. 

Dendrobium  Fiiidlayaniun.--This  is  a  re- 
markable and  very  pretty  species,  which  blooms 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  The 
flowers  are  usually  produced  in  pairs  from  the 
swollen  nodes  of  the  leafless  stems,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  white  shaded  with  rose,  whilst 
the  lip  is  orange-yellow,  lighter  at  the  margins. 
The  stems,  nearly  2  feet  in  height,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour,  the  club-shaped  joints  being 
upwards  of  3  inches  in  length  and  narrow  at  the 
base.  This  desirable  species  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  at  Dorking  in  1S77.  Dried  flowers  had, 
however,  been  sent  to  Kew  from  Burmah  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears  ten  years  pre- 
viously.—  W,  H.  G. 

Leelia  Eyermanniana. — I  recently  noticed 
some  fine  plants  of  this  delicate  coloured  L;plia, 
which  are  decidedly  useful  when  flowering  at  this 
season,  the  blooms  being  about  as  large  as  those  of 
L.  autumnalis  and  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of  pale 
rosy-purple.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis,  and  was 
first  seen  in  cultivation  several  j'ears  ago.  The 
bulbs  somewhat  resemble  those  of  L.  majalis,  and 
if  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  would  be  from  this 
species  that  the  colour  is  derived,  although  the 
blooms  are  borne  upon  erect  spikes,  as  in  L.  autum- 
nalis. I  have  also  seen  this  plant  in  some  collec- 
tions under  the  name  of  L;vlia  Marriottiana,  but  I 
l>elieve  the  above  name  was  given  to  the  plant  by 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  in  ISSS. — \V. 

Masdevallia  triaristella. — A  bloom  of  this 
very  interesting  and  curious  little  species  is  to 
hantl  from  William  Hornsby.  This  measures 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,   the  upper  sepal  being  contracted  into  a 


slender  erect  tail,  whilst  the  two  lateral  ones, 
connected  almost  to  the  lips, have  a  slender  yellow 
tail  proceeding  from  the  margin  on  each  side.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Costa  liica  and  is  very  dwarf 
in  habit. — W. 

Ilasdevallia  polysticta.— Flowers  of  this 
curious  little  kind  I  have  also  received  from  \Vil- 
liam  Hornsby,  who  states  that  it  is  a  remarkably 
free-flowering  species.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  5 
inches  or  (i  inches,  and  produces  a  raceme  of 
several  flowers  during  the  winter  months.  The 
flowers  are  white,  densely  spotted  with  dark 
purple,  the  tails,  about  an  inch  long,  also  spotted 
except  at  the  ends,  where  they  are  yellow.  It  wae 
discovered  on  the  Andes  of  Northern  Peru  by 
Boezl  more  than  twenty  years  ago. — W. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — There  are  very  few- 
Orchids  more  acceptable  at  this  season  than  this. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  now  plant  and  of  late  years 
has  become  much  more  plentiful  th.an  formerly. 
The  pseudo-bulbs,  which  attain  a  height  of  from 
•2h  inches  to  3  inches,  are  light  green,  ovate,  and 
bear  two  or  three  lanceolate  leathery  leaves.  Th& 
s])ikes  issue  froiiithe  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
on  strong  plants  are  frequently  .'Jl  I  inches  in  length, 
branched  and  many  flcjwered.  The  blossoms  are 
very  sweetly  scented,  a  single  spike  filling  a  house 
with  fragrance  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
Violets.  The  sepals  are  each  alraut  1  inch  in 
length,  recurved,  yellow,  transversely  barred  witb 
chestnut-brown  ;  the  lip  is  narrow  at  the  base, 
spreading  in  front  and  wholly  of  a  clear  bright 
yellow.  Being  a  native  of  Mexico,  0.  tigrinum  re- 
quires a  temperature  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Cattleya  and  Odontoglossum  houses  or  such 
a  one  as  La;lia  anceps  delights  in.  A  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  are  also  necessary 
to  grow  it  to  perfection.  The  pots  used  for  thi» 
species  should  be  well  drained  and  large  enough 
to  take  the  plants  easily  and  allow  a  margin  of 
about  1  inch  for  compost.  This  may  consist  of 
good  peat  fibre  and  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
plenty  of  nodules  of  charcoal  or  small  crocks.  The 
plants  must  be  firmly  potted  and  raised  a  little 
above  the  lims.  Slugs  are  often  troublesome 
among  the  spikes  when  forming,  and  these  must 
be  diligently  sought  for  at  night.  A  little  cotton- 
wool twisted  around  the  base  of  the  spikes  deters 
them  a  little,  but  this  must  not  be  depended  upon, 
as  the  insects  soon  get  used  to  it.  O.  tigrinuni 
unguiculatum  is  often  referred  to  as  a  separate 
species  :  it  has  smaller  flowers  than  the  type,  borne 
on  long,  branching  panicles ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  greenish -yellow,  with  a  few  crimson  spots  near 
the  base. — R. 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  PHAL.E- 
NOPSIDS. 

The  succulent  and  .sensitive  nature  of  the  leave? 
of  Phal;enop.sids  and  the  fact  tliat  they  have  no 
sustaining  pseudo-bulbs  render  watchfulness  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  very  necessary 
during  the  dark  winter  days.  The  treatment 
they  require  during  this  season  will  depend  to  a. 
certain  extent  upon  how  the  plants  have  been- 
grown  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  If  the 
foliage  has  been  properly  consolidated  by  due  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  during  the  autumn  the 
plants  are  in  a  manner  hardened,  and  able  to 
withstand  a  lower  temperature  and  drier  atmo- 
sphere than  would  be  the  ease  with  others  having 
softer,  unripened  leaves.  Such  plants  will  usually 
pass  the  winter  quite  safely  if  suspended  about  a 
yard  from  the  glass  in  the  sunniest  and  lightest 
part  of  the  East  India  house,  and  will  take  no 
harm  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  .50"  on  very 
cold  nights,  although  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances 50°  is  quite  low  enough.  Enough  water 
must  be  given  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage 
plump  and  firm.  Plants  that  are  over-dried  dur- 
ing winter  will  often,  when  the  sap  begins  to 
circulate  more  freely  in  spring,  lose  many  leaves, 
these  getting  loose  at  the  axils  and  dropping  off. 
Many  fine  specimens  have  been  disfigured  in  this 
way.     On   the  other  hand,  too    much  moisture 
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when  the  roots  are  inactive  leads  to  dampinf:, 
spot,  and  other  attendant  evils.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  precise  directions  with  regard  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  water  materially  and  at- 
mosphericallj',  but  it  is  usually  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root  and  dampness  in 
the  atmosphere  than  vice  cersa.  Newly-imported 
or  semi-established  plants,  or  others  such  as  men- 
tioned above,  that  have  not  finished  their  growth 
should  bo  kept  gently  moving  thi-ough  the  win- 
ter, and  are  usually  best  grouped  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  house  where  they  will  be  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  grower.  The  small-growing 
species,  too,  as  P.  Esmeralda  and  V.  Lowi,  re- 
quire to  be  kept  well  in  sight.  Where  these  are 
growing  on  blocks  good  results  may  be  attained 
b}'  preparing  large  pans  of  crocks  with  a  surfac- 
ing of  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  ends  of  the  blocks 
being  placed  in  this.  If  the  Moss  is  kept  moist, 
there  will  then  be  no  need  to  pour  water  over  the 
roots  during  winter,  as  the  wood  will  absorb  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  plants.       R. 


Sophronitis  grandiflora. — The  amount  of 
bloom  produced  by  healthy  plants  of  this  Orchid 
is  truly  remarkable,  and  the  glowing  scarlet  colour 
never  fails  to  excite  admiration.  The  flowers  last 
si.t  weeks  in  perfection,  and  are  so  large  compared 
witli  the  tiny  pseudo-bulbs,  that  one  wonders  how 
these  can  possibly  produce  and  carry  them  for  so 
long.  Shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a 
cool,  moist  house  may  be  used  for  this  Orchid. 
They  should  be  nearly  tilled  with  drainage,  a 
slight  surfacing  of  peat  and  Moss  being  quite 
sufficient  to  grow  it  well. 

Oncidiutn  barbatum  is  an  old  and  very  in 
teresting  species,  discovered  near  Rio  de  Janeiio 
by  Swainson,  the  collector  who  first  found  the 
celebrated  Cattleya  labiata.  It  is  not  seen  fre- 
quently at  the  present  time,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  many  other  kinds  being  more  showy 
and  more  richly  coloured.  The  flowers  are  each 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  yellow  sepals  and 
jietals,  blotelied  with  chestnut-brown,  the  latter 
broader  tlian  the  sepals,  with  undulated  margins. 
The  lip  is  distinctly  three-lobed.  the  lobes  almost 
€(|ual  and  bright  yellow,  spotted  with  red  on  the 
crest,  where  it  is  also  fringed.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  habit  and  should  be  grown  U|jon  a  block  of 
wood.  It  is  also  known  in  gardens  as  Oncidium 
ciliatum. — \V. 

Bollea  Lalindei. — The  species  in  this  genus 
are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct.  This  family  of  plants  was  at  one 
time  included  with  the  Zygopetalums,  whicli  they 
much  resemble  in  many  respects,  but  recent  au- 
thorities consider  them  sufficiently  distinct  to 
keep  separate.  B.  Lalindei  is  a  plant  of  recent 
introduction,  having  been  discovered  in  New 
Grenada  about  ten  years  ago.  It,  however, 
appears  to  be  very  scarce  in  cultivation,  although 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  unusual  colour — bluish 
purple  with  golden  j-ellow  lip,  the  broad  column 
whicli  characterises  this  genus  being  also  ])urple. 
It  succeeds  well  in  a  ^\arm  temijerature,  and 
should  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  When  in  active  growth  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  needed. — W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  flowers  decaying. — 
I  have  two  very  large  plants  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe with  .about  three  dozen  flower-spikes  on 
each.  The  plants  appear  to  be  in  very  good 
health  and  are  making  a  lot  of  new  growths,  but 
the  flowers  are  all  going  oft'  instead  of  opening. 
I  send  you  a  few,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell 
me  why  they  fail  to  open.  A  few  weeks  ago  some 
flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  the  same  house  also 
went  nfl'  in  the  same  way,  but  I  thought  the  high 
winds  were  the  cause  of  it  then,  the  temperature 
of  the  house  having  got  rather  below  .50°.  I 
usually  keep  it  between  55°  and  65°. — H.  G. 

*»*  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  roots  of  your  Cypripediums  to  cause  the 
flowers  to  go  otf  as  you  describe.  Large  specimens 
that  have  been  in  the  same  pots  a  number  of  j-ears 
without  anything  in  the  way  of  new  compost  are 
in  a  manner  starved  into  producing  flower-buds, 


the  plants  lacking  the  strength  to  bring  these  to 
perfection.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain  without  seeing  the  plants,  this  is  probably 
what  is  wrong  in  your  case.  The  evil  might  have 
been  prevented  by  keeping  the  plants  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  giving  weak  liquid  manure  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days.  This  plan  could  be  tried 
another  season.  A  better  plan,  however,  will  be 
to  wait  until  February  and  then  to  repot  the 
plants.  A  suitable  compost  for  this  Orchid  is 
equal  parts  of  very  fibry  loam  and  peat,  witli 
abundance  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  char- 
coal added.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided,  as 
healthy  Cypripediums  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  while  growing.  If  you  care  to  divide  the 
plants  you  may  do  so  safely  by  simply  pulling 
them  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  require  and 
placing  these  in  suitably  sized  pots.  With  re- 
gard to  your  Cattleya  labiata,  it  is  most  likely  the 
failure  was  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  temperature, 
esiiecially  if  this  was  accompanied  by  much  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Cattleyas  when  coming  into 
flower  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture much  below  00°. — R. 

Cattleya  Eldorado.— It  is  rather  late  in  the 
season  for  this  splentlid  Cattleya  to  be  in  flower, 
but  I  have  just  received  a  very  nice  form  from 
Thomas  Woodward.  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
labiata  section,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Orchids  whicli  flower  about  two  months  earlier, 
at  which  time  this  kind  usually  produces  its 
blooms.  Cattleya  Eldorado  was  imported  from 
Rio  Negro  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  about 
lSG(j.  for  several  years  it  remained  a  very  scarce 
plant  under  cultivation,  until  it  was  subsequently 
reintroduced  in  (piantity  about  ten  years  later. 
The  flowers  are  pro<luced  upon  two  and  three- 
flowered  peduncles,  which  issue  from  the  top  of 
the  bulbs  that  have  been  formed  during  the  cur- 
rent season  and  without  any  interval  of  rest.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  typical  form 
of  the  true  C.  labiata,  the  segments  narrower,  and 
the  lip  less  spreading.  No  two  plants  have  been 
found  to  produce  flowers  exactly  alike  ;  therefore 
it  is  well  worth  having  several  examples.  The 
sepals  and  petals  vary  from  blush-white  to  rosy 
lilac.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  beauti- 
fully fringed,  is  deep  purple,  a  distinct  broad 
white  zone  separating  this  colour  from  the  rich 
yellow  throat.  In  some  varieties  I  have  seen  the 
purple  colour  replaced  by  a  light  rose,  but  all  are 
lovely  and  desirable  kinds. — W. 


ZYGOPETALUM   MACKAYL 

TuEmanygood  poinrsof  thiswell-knownold  Orchid 
make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  cultivation. 
It  is  easily  grown,  free-flowering,  and  produces 
its  flowers  during  the  winter  months.  The  blooms 
are  very  distinct  in  colour,  the  bright  bluish 
markings  on  the  lip  being  very  attractive  and  con- 
trasting well  with  the  rich  chocolate  spots  upon 
the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is  a  very  strong  and 
vigorous-growing  species,  the  pseudo-bulbs  fre- 
quently attaining  a  height  of  4  inches.  Several 
magnificent  specimens  are  now  flowering  with 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  at  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 
These  plants  are  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
the  pots — several  of  which  are  15  inches  in 
diameter — being  crowded  with  large  pseudo-bulbs. 
The  foliage  is  also  very  fine  and  bears  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  good  culture.  The  spikes,  more- 
over, are  plentiful,  these  being  from  IS  inches 
upwards  in  length,  each  bearing  eight  or  nine 
flowers.  They  are  all  of  the  variety  usually  called 
majus  and  very  large  and  highly  coloured.  In 
answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Ward  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  particulars  as  to  his  treatment  of  this 
Orchid.  The  plants  are  grown  in  equal  portions 
of  fibry  loam  and  peat  with  chopped  Sphagnum, 
crocks  or  charcoal  being  added  to  keep  tlie  com- 
post open.  Frequent  supplies  of  weak  tepid 
lii|uid  manure  are  given  while  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth  and  the  roots  are  never  dried  at  any 
season.  It  has  been  said  that  Orchids  watered 
with  liquid  manure  make  strong  growth  for  a 
time,  but  ultimately  suffer  in  consequence.     This 


is  certainly  not  Mr.  Ward's  experience,  as  he  has 
grown  these  plants  upwards  of  twenty- three  years 
upon  tliis  system,  and  a  healthier,  more  promising 
lot  of  specimens  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  They 
are  all  the  product  of  a  few  old  plants  taken  in 
hand  and  divided  up  in  1871.  A  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding seems  to  exist  in  the  varietal  nomen- 
clature of  this  species,  some  authorities  averring 
that  the  Z.  Mackayi  of  gardens  is  really  Z.  Mackayi 
intermedium,  the  type  being  extremely  rare. 
Z.  crinitum,  although  usually  classed  as  a  se])arat6 
species,  is  also  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Z.  Mackayi. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  latter  kind  occasionally  pro- 
duces flowers  nearly  identical  in  the  lip  markings 
with  those  of  Z.  crinitum,  while  this  in  its  turn 
has  8  variety  with  blue  markings— cojruleum. 
The  type  upon  which  the  genus  wa's  founded  has 
been  m  cultivation  since  1827,  the  varieties  crini- 
tum and  intermedium  having  been  introduced  in 
1S.34  an<l  1844  respectively.  All  are  natives  of 
Brazil. — R. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

MasdevalliaMeasuresiana  —This  is  a  charm- 
ing little  hybrid  wliicli  produces  its  flowers  at  this 
seasiin  very  freely.  I  reeeiitlv  noticed  a  nice  specimen 
carrying  seventeen  very  pretty  bluoms.  In  shape  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  M.  amahilis  and  are  of  a 
creamy  yellow  colour,  changing  with  >.ge  to  a  delicate 
rose.  The  leaves  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in 
leugtii  and  very  leathery  in  texture. — W. 

Angraecum  modestum.— This  has  pure  white 
flowers,  each  about  an  inch  across.  It  appears  to  have 
been  imported  by  two  different  firms  from  different 
sources,  those  coming  from  the  Comoro  Islands  having 
received  the  name  of  A.  Sanderianum.  These  were 
found  upon  flowering  to  be  identical  with  the  ahove- 
named,  which  first  bloomed  at  Kew  about  five  years 
previously.     It  is  also  a,  native  of  Madagascar.— G. 

Cypripedium  Osbornei  (ir  T.  L.).— This  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Osborne  when  gardener  to  the  late  Mr. 
Biichan  at  Southampton.;  As  far  as  1  am  aware,  there 
was  only  a  single  plant.  It  is  very  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  C.  Pitcherianum,  the  parentage  being 
exactly  thesame, namely,  C  Harrisiauum  fuperhum  and 
C.  Spiceriauum.  If  your  plant  is  in  any  way  different, 
I  would  advise  you  to  exhibit  it  at  the  next  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting. — W. 

Cypripedium  Dibdin.— This  is  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  the  lictter-kiiown  C.  vernixium,  but  larger 
and  coar.ser.  It  was  obtained  by  crnssine  C.  Argus 
and  C.  Boxalli  in  the  gardens  of  Dibdin  House,  Eal- 
ing. The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  greenish,  striped  and 
spotted  with  purple,  the  margin  pale  rose.  The  petals 
have  a  pale  ground  colour,  with  almost  black  spots  on 
the  upper  portion,  and  the  greenish  lip  is  shaded  in 
front  with  rose. — G. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.— This  dwarf  grow- 
iiig  little  Orchid  is  now  very  beautiful  in  many  col- 
lections and  I  am  in  receipt  of  several  fine  flowers  from 
"  C.  J.  C."  The  species  grandiflora  is  the  finest  in 
this  genus,  and  should  find  favour  ou  account  of  its 
large,  beautifully  scarlet-coloured  blooms,  which  appear 
freely  at  the  present  season.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ 
^Mountains,  in  Brazil,  and  thrives  well  in  a  cool  house 
in  a  Imsket  or  upon  a  block  of  wood.  It  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry. — W. 

Cypripedium  cardinale.  —  This  is  a  very 
beautitui  hybrid,  the  flowers  having  blush  -  white 
sepalo  and  petals,  and  the  pouch  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  deep  rosy  carmine,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  this  section.  It  was  r.iised  by  Mr.  Sedeu 
lu  Messrs.  V'eitch's  uui series  a'ouut  twelve  years  ago, 
and  is  the  lesult  of  crossing  C.  Sedeni  with  C.  Schlimi 
albidorum.  This  Icind  when  well  grown  appears  to  be 
aliiiosta  perpetual  bloomer,  thus  adding  to  its  value. 
— W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  delicatum.— Under 
this  name  i  have  received  a  flo^ver  of  a  very  distinct 
variety  of  this  old  favourite  Lady's  .Slipper.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  large,  pale  apple-green,  the  spots  being 
of  quite  a  light  brown  and  entirely  confined  to  the 
green  portion,  leaving  the  very  broad  white  margin 
quite  clear ;  the  petals  are  broad,  finely  undulated,  pale 
greenish  brown,  and  with  a  distinct  light  green  border; 
the  lielmet-shaijed  Up  is  pale  yellow,  faintly  shaded 
with  brown. —  G. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi.— From  Mr.  James 
Broome,  of  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  comes  a  fine  large 
form  of  this  beautiful  species,  which  appears  to  have 
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found  favour  since  its  re-introduction  by  Messrs.  Lin- 
don,  of  Brussels,  severiil  months  ago.  Tlio  flowers  to 
liaud,  which  are  from  recently  imported  plants,  are  of 
largo  size,  good  substance,  and  pure  white,  tlie  sepals 
and  petals  all  standing  erect  above  the  broad  lip  and 
makinj:;  a  very  attractive  specimen.  Possibly  the 
flowers  may  be  finer  still  after  the  plant  becomes  es- 
tablished.— G. 

Cypripedium  Telemachus. — This  lovely  hy- 
brid must  certainly  be  re^'arded  as  one  of  the  finest 
crosses  of  the  present  time.  It  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing C.  Lawrenceanum  with  C.  niveum,  the  former,  I 
should  think,  the  seed-bt'arer.  The  leaves  are  beauti- 
fully tessellated  with  light  and  dark  green,  and  the 
plant  is  of  very  fine  habit ;  the  flowers,  borne  upon  a 
long  scape  about  18  inches  high,  have  broad  segments 
and  roundish  ends  of  the  purest  white,  heavily  flushed 
and  veined  with  bright  rose.  This  beautiful  plant  will 
make  a  tine  companion  for  C.  Lawrebel,  raised  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Hart.,  of  Dorking. — W.  H.  G. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

This  Japanese  Azalea  and  its  beautiful  varieties 
and  hybrids  are  rapidly  getting  well  known. 
It  is  only  quite  recently,  so  to  speak,  that  this 
charming  class  of  hardy  early-flowering  shrubs 
has  been  seen  to  any  extent  in  English  gardens. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  character  in  the 
race  of  A.  mollis.  A  group  in  the  foreground 
of  dark-leaved  slirubs  makes  a  splendid  picture 
of  various  colours,  and  a  good  selection  of  va- 
rieties comprises  a  great  range  of  shades,  from 
straw  colour  to  intense  scarlet,  peculiarly  bril- 
liant when  lit  up  by  the  sunshine  of  a  spring 
day.  In  planting  liold  groups  in  the  garden 
the  chief  thing  is  to  give  them  shelter  from  earlj' 
frosts,  which  are  apt  to  injure  the  buds  and  ex- 
panded flowers,  but  except  for  this  precaution 
little  need  be  said  concerning  their  treatment. 
Many  spots  abound  in  all  good  gaidens  where 
the  hardy  Azaleas  (A.  mollis  in  particular)  may 
be  placed — shady,  sheltered  comers,  away  from 
winds  and  the  influence  of  early  frosts,  just  the 
positions  that  agree  with  this  delightful  class  of 
early  spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  soil  that 
suits  them  best  is  peat,  but  they  also  do  weU  in 
fibrous  loam.  In  the  best  tree  nurseries  Ijreadths 
of  tliem  make  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour,  a  wel- 
come sight  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  dark- 
leaved  shrubs  for  contrast.  Hjlirids  have  been 
obtained  by  crossing  A.  mollis  with  A.  pontica 
and  the  Ghent  varieties,  and  many  lieautiful 
things  have  resulted,  raised  often  and  seen  in 
high  perfection  in  Continental  gardens.  A 
large  group  in  full  l)loom  is  almost  dazzling  to 
look  at  through  the  rich  variety  of  brilliant 
colours  displayed  in  a  good  selection.  The  race 
is  gradually  improving.  The  flowers  are  not 
only  very  charming  for  their  extensive  variety 
in  colouring,  but  individually  they  are  of  large 
size,  full  rounded  form,  each  segment  broad, 
robust  and  firm. 

One  great  use,  however,  of  the  plants  of  the 
A.  mollis  type  is  their  value  for  flowering  in 
pots  under  glass,  and  at  the  exhibitions  both  in 
England  and  abroad  they  make  a  conspicuous 
feature.  A  variety  named  Anthony  Koster  re- 
presents a  very  line  form,  the  flowers  each 
fully  2  inches  across,  well  shaped  and  brilliantly 
coloured,  deep  orange-yellow,  Lu  which  one  can 
detect  a  suspicion  of  rose.  A  great  feature  of 
Azalea  mollis  is  the  freedom  of  blooming, 
bold  clusters  of  flowers  unrelieved  by  leafage. 
When  grown  under  glass,  all  risk  of  injury 
from  late  frosts  is  removed,  and  the  finest 
groups  may  be  formed  in  the  greenhouse  or 
couservatoiy  with  them,  mixed  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  other  subjects.  Hard  forcing  is 
injurious.  The  plants  require  to  be  brought  on 
gently  in  heat,  and  then  the  flowers  last  a  con- 


siderable time  in  beauty  both  on  the  plants  and 
when  cut  for  vases.  A  few  sprigs  of  the 
quieter  coloured  flowers  mixed  with  Ferns  or 
other  suitable  foliage  are  very  charming.  In 
many  gardens  much  waste  occurs  through  the 
Azaleas,  after  they  have  been  forced,  being  in- 
difl'erently  treated  afterwards  ;  but  if  they  are 
required  again  for  the  same  object,  they  should 
be  well  attended  to.  After  blooming  in  a 
warm  house  it  is  not  policy  to  remove  them  at 
once  to  the  open,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  early  spring  season.  When 
the  flowers  are  over,  prune  back  the  shoots  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  coddle  them,  so  give  as  much 
air  as  jiossible  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold.  When  they  have  got  hardened  and  frosts 
are  over,  plant  them  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
in  a  moderately  shady  position,  and  in  dry 
weather  give  plenty  of  water.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  plauts  will  make  moderate  headway, 
not  much,  perhaps,  but  the  year  after  they  will 
be  in  full  health  and  strength.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  may 
grow  A.  moUis  to  perfection  if  the  plants  are 
potted    during    the    autumn,    and    the    many 


Flowers  of  Azalea  inollU, 


varieties  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

Although  there  are  many  named  kinds  dis- 
tinguished by  their  well-shaped  flowers,  a  good 
selection  of  unnamed  seedlings  will  give  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  refined  and  showy  colours. 

W.  P. 

Hypericum  patulum. — In  The  Garden, 
December  1,  p.  476,  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  has  disposed 
of  the  misnomer  of  H.  nepalense,  showing  what 
H.  nepalense  really  is,  and  also  that  its  name  has 
been  fitted  on  to  a  totally  ditferent  species,  viz., 
uralum,  the  mistake  no  doubt  arising  from  the 
fact  that  H.  uralum  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  but  for 
that  matter  so  is  H.  oblongifolium.  The  same 
liberty  has  not  unfrequently  been  taken  with 
Helleborus  trifolius  of  Linn;eus,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  misnomers  of  lividus  and  arguta"folius,  is 
very  commonly  catalogued  as  corsicus,  being  a 
native,  and  I  believe  the  only  native  Hellebore  of 
Corsica.  May  I  raise  another  question  ?  I  raised 
the  same  in  The  Garden,  October  22,  1881,  p. 
422,  and  the  subject  was  continued  in  p.  434  by 
Mr.  Gumbleton,  and  again  by  me  at  p.  48(1  of 
the  same  vo'.ume.  As  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  remarks, 
and  he  quotes  Sir  J.  Hooker's  authority,  H.  patu- 
lum {i.e.,  the  patulum  of  gardens)  is  not  distin- 
guishable as  a  species  from  uralum  ;  but  the 
question  is,  Is  the  true  patulum  in  cultivation 
at  all  ?  Have  any  of  us  ever  seen  it '!  H.  uralum, 
and  what  I  venture  to  call  pseudo-patulum  were 
both  introduced  from  Nepaul  in  1822,  and  H.  ob- 
longifolium  two  or  three   years   later.     Uralum 


was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  plants  were 
raised  from  seed  by  Whitley,  of  Fulham.  The 
larger  variety  (misnamed,  as  I  think,  patulum), 
introduced  cither  by  Dr.  Hamilton  or  Dr. 
Wallich  from  Nepaul  also;  but  patulum,  the 
original  patulum  of  Thunberg,  was  a  native  of 
.Japan,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  his  "  Flora 
Japonica.'  At  first  Don  thought  uralum  to  be 
identical  with  this  plant  of  Thunberg's,  but  on 
examination  of  the  dried  patulum  in  the  Lam- 
bertian  Herbarium  he  found  them  to  be  distinct 
in  the  following  particulars.  He  says  Thunberg's 
plant  "has  cylindrical  branches,  leaves  ferrugi- 
neous  underneath,  with  margins  revolute,  and 
stamens  shorter  than  the  styles."  Don's  authority 
and  the  fact  that  Thunberg's  patulum  and  Hamil- 
ton's uralum  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  sulHcient  in  my  mind  to  raise  a  prima, 
facie  case,  if  not  a  serious  presumption  that  the 
patulum  we  grow  in  our  gardens  is  saihng  under 
false  colours. — J.  H.  Archer-Hind,  Coombejinh- 
acre  House,  South  Devon. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEN. 

Bambcsa  palmata  (?  Arundinaria). — A  strikingly 
beautiful  species,  conspicuous  from  the  size  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  often  used  by  Japanese  peasants 
to  wrap  up  the  bit  of  salt  fish  or  other  condiment 
which  they  eat  with  their  rice.  With  me  it  is 
about  5  feet  high  or  rather  more.  The  stems  are 
round,  but  slightly  flattened  towards  the  top.  The 
colour  is  bright  green,  but  the  stems  are  some- 
what shrouded  by  the  persistent  dead  sheaths. 
Each  node,  whether  on  the  stem  or  on  the 
branches,  only  carries  one  branch.  The  branches 
of  the  second  year  often  overtop  the  parent  stem. 
I  can  detect  no  hairs  on  the  sheaths.  The  leaves 
are  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant.  They  are  each 
from  1  foot  to  13  inches  long  and  3  inches  to  3i 
inches  broad,  tapering  rather  suddenly  to  a  very 
fine  point ;  the  petiole  is  rather  inconspicuous. 
They  are  much  ribbed,  the  midrib  being  very 
prominent  and  glabrous.  The  colour  is  an  in- 
tensely vivid  green  on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous 
on  the  lower.  Both  edges  are  serrated.  The 
rhizomes  are  exceedingly  active  and  travel  far.  A 
bold  group  of  this  Bamboo,  with  a  background  of 
Hollies  and  associated  with  Lady  Ferns  and  such 
sympathetic  compatriots  as  Ophiopogon  japoni- 
cum,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  and  Anemone  japonica, 
which  always  seems  to  grow  best  under  shade,  is 
a  most  effective  and  striking  object. 

Arundinaria  Veitchii  much  resembles  Bam- 
busa  palmata  in  its  habit,  though  on  a  far  humbler 
scale,  the  plant  being  only  about  2  feet  high  and 
the  leaves  smaller  and  more  rounded  at  the  point. 
It  has  the  .same  round  stem,  flattened  at  the  top, 
and  the  same  single-branched  nodes.  The  leaf- 
sheaths,  ho\vever,  are  somewliat  capriciously 
fringed  with  coarse  hairs.  The  leaves  are  about 
7  inches  long  by  about  2\  inches  broad,  green 
above,  glaucous  below,  glabrous  and  much  ribbed. 
The  edges  w  ither  in  winter,  giving  the  plant  a 
variegated,  but  .«habby  appearance  ;  but  the  thick 
new  foliage  of  spring  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
plant  runs  fiercely,  soon  making  a  thick  carpet  and 
ousting  all  weeds.  It  is  sometimes  sent  out  as  A. 
tessellata,  which  is  wrong,  and  often  called  by  the 
.Japanese  Kunuizasa,  on  account  of  its  withering 
edges.  (See  the  remarks  on  Phyllostachys  kuma- 
sasa  or  viminalis.)  Some  botanists  claim  this  spe- 
cies as  belonging  to  the  Bambusa;  vera^,  or  true 
Bamboos. 

Bambusa  sbnanensis. — A  plant  was  received 
last  year  from  Japan  under  this  name.  I  cannot 
at  present  detect  anj'  difference  between  it  and 
Arundinaria  \'eitchii.  However,  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  tells  me  that  some  botanists  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  species.  The  .Japanese  name  for  it  is 
Yakibazasa,  the  "sword-edged  dwarf  Bamboo." 
There  is  another  Bamboo,  a  tall  species  used  for 
making  furniture,  &c. ,  which  also  goes  by  the 
name  of  senanensis,  and  which  the  .Japanese  call 
Sudzudake,  the  "Reed  Bamboo." 

Bameus.\  tessellata. — Described  by  Munro  as 
Bambusa  tessellata,  but  evidently  if  it  be  correct 
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to  class  the  two  (?  or  three)  preceding  species  as 
Aruiidinarias,  this  should  follow  suit.  Moreover, 
Munro  says,  "  I  have  only  seen  the  dried  leaves  of 
this  species  when  sewn  together  and  in  the  statu 
so  largely  used  by  the  Chinese  in  packing  their 
tea."  Probably  hao  he  had  better  opportunities 
he  would  ha\'te  referred  all  three  plants  to  the 
same  genus  ;  as  it  is,  he  gives  the  genus  as  doubt- 
ful. A  very  beautiful  species,  noteworthy  as  having 
the  largest  leaves  of  any  of  the  hardy  Bamboos. 
The  stem  is  about  2^  feet  high,  round,  slightly 
flattened  at  the  top,  the  colour  a  purplisli-green, 
much  hidden  by  persistent  withered  sheaths, 
one  branch  from  each  node  (in  one  case  only  I 
found  two  springing  from  the  same  node).  The 
edges  of  the  sheaths  are  hairy  at  their  base ;  leaves 
18  inches  and  more  long,  by  rather  over  -1  inches 
wide,  tapering  beautifully  to  a  point,  bright 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath  ;  midrib  well  de- 
fined. Munro  notes  a  tomentose  line  on  the  side 
of  the  midrib,  but  this  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
«ye,  and  a  very  strong  lens  reveals  very  minute 
hairs  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  living  leaf, 
which  he  describes  from  his  dried  specimen  as 
glabrous.  Both  edges  are  serrated,  short  petiole. 
The  tessellation  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
species  may  be  seen  by  holding  up  a  leaf  to  the 
light,  but  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  Bamboos, 
the  name  is  not  well  chosen  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication. A  feature  of  the  plant  is  the  pretty  way 
in  which  the  slender  new  culms  spring  from  the 
•carpet  of  arching  foliage.  Also  known  as  Bam- 
busa,  or  Arundinaria,  Ragamowski. 

BAMBr.s.\  .ANorsTiFOLiA. — A  lovely  little  Bamboo, 
probably  an  Arundinaria,  about  9  inches  to  1  foot 
in  height.  The  stems  are  round,  very  slender, 
and  when  young  of  a  purplish  colour.  It  is  much 
branched  ;  the  leaves  are  about  4J  inches  in  length 
by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  ;  they  are 
serrated  on  both  sides  and  somewhat  capriciously 
striped  with  silver  variegation.  The  leaf-sheaths 
are  slightly  hairy.  This  is  the  Bambusa  Vilmorini 
of  French  gardeners.  I  have  named  it  angusti- 
folia  ori  account  of  its  narrow  leaves.  I  cannot 
find  that  it  has  hitherto  been  described. 

Bambusa  Nacashima  (Marliac). — Apparently 
a  dwarf  Bamboo,  with  me  only  18  inches  high 
in  its  second  year,  but  may  grow  taller.  The 
stems  are  round  and  purplish-green  in  colour  ;  the 
leaves,  which  are  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  are  sharply 
serrated  on  both  edges  ;  the  leaf-sheaths  are  hairy. 
So  far  this  Bamboo  has  not  developed  any  charac- 
teristics of  especial  merit,  and  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  growing,  except  in  a  collection. 

Bambusa  marmorea  (the  Bambusa  Kan-chiku 
of  Marliac). — I  have  ventured  to  rechristen  it,  as 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  de- 
scribed, and  Kan-chiku  is  no  name  at  all,  for  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  Japanese  authority.  More- 
over, it  is  confusing,  as  there  is  already  a  Bam- 
boo called  Kanzan-chiku  =  Arundinaria  Hindsii, 
q.  V.  I  have  chosen  the  name  marmorea  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
young  stems,  which  are  folded  in  purple  sheaths, 
delicately  marbled  with  a  pinkish  silver-grey, 
through  which,  near  the  knots,  peep  glimmers  of 
the  bright  emerald-green  or  dark  purple  of  the 
stem  itself.  The  stems,  which  in  colour  are 
purple,  shading  off  to  a  brilliant  green,  are  very 
slender  and  round,  rising  at  present  with  me  to  a 
height  of  '.i  feet  3  inches,  but  promising  to  grow 
taller.  The  branches  cluster  thickly  round  the 
stems  in  threes  and  are  much  longer  than  the  in- 
ternodes,  which  are  very  short,  not  more  than 
from  1  inch  to  at  most  2  inches,  so  that  the  dense 
foliage  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  verticillate, 
and  the  fully  developed  culm  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  fox's  brush.  The  leaf -sheaths  are  very  dis- 
tinct; their  colouring  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
Bamboo  that  I  have  seen  ;  they  are  downy  at  the 
top,  and  have  besides  round  the  base  a  conspicu- 
ous little  fringe  of  hairs,  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  spring  from  the  node  ;  the  ligule  is  very 
tiny.  The  leaves,  which  are  bright  green,  are 
about  4^  inches  long  by  three-eighths  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad  ;  they  are  serrated  on 
both  edges,  and  have  a  marked  constriction  at 


about  half  an  inch  from  the  very  sharp  end  ;  in- 
deed the  leaves  are  so  pinched  in  at  their  point 
that  they  seem  to  terminate,  as  it  were,  in  a 
tongue.  The  rhizome  is  very  active,  new  shoots 
appearing  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  plant. 
This  is  altogether  a  unique  Bamboo,  as  pretty  as 
it  is  strange. 

Bambusa  PYOM.iiA. — The  best  and  the  smallest 
of  the  dwarf  Bamboos,  invaluable  for  making  a 
carpet  of  soft  brilliant  green.  Grows  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  the  rootstock  travelling  great 
distances  and  at  a  considerable  depth.  Stem 
about  6  inches  to  9  inches,  round,  much  branched, 
apparently  an  Arundinaria ;  internodes  very  short ; 
leaves  about  4  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  edges  serrated, 
both  surfaces  downy,  the  lower  surface  glaucous, 
leaf-sheaths  hairy  at  top.  This  wonderful  little 
plant  grows  so  thick  and  close  that  no  weed  has 
a  chance  against  it,  but  its  rampant  habit  makes 
it  advisable  to  give  it  plenty  of  i-oom.  For  this 
reason  I  should  not  recommend  its  adoption  for 
edgings,  as  has  been  sometimes  advised.  Being  a 
confirmed  vagrant,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
within  bounds. 

Bambusa  disticha  (B.  nana,  Hort.). — A  pretty 
little  dwarf  Bamboo,  sent  out  as  Bambusa  nana  by 
gardeners.  The  name  nana  belonging  already  to 
a  Bamboo  described  by  Roxburgh,  its  repetition 
was  confusing.  Stem  about  2  feet  high,  round, 
very  slightly  zigzagged  ;  branches  and  leaves 
distichous  ;  leaves  hairy,  especially  at  the  base,  and 
serrated  at  the  edges,  about  1*  inches  long  by 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  tapering  to  a 
point  ;  leaf-sheaths  hairy  ;  rhizome  inclined  to 
run,  but  far  less  than  in  Bambusa  pygma?a.  A 
very  distinct  little  plant,  most  useful  for  a  choice 
corner  in  a  rock  garden.  The  origin  of  this  Bam- 
boo is  doubtful.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  says,  "It 
is  most  like  Chusquea  tessellata  (Munro,  New 
Grenada")  of  any  of  the  specimens  in  the  her- 
barium." 

Bambusa  Laydekebi. — Apparently  a  semi-dwarf 
Bamboo,  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes, 
particularly  attractive,  though  it  should  have  a 
place  in  a  collection.  The  stems  in  the  third  sum- 
mer are  about  3  feet  high,  but  will  probably  grow 
higher  ;  round,  much  branched ;  apparently, 
therefore,  it  is  an  Arundinaria.  The  leaves  are 
about  G  inches  long,  dark  green,  but  rather 
shabbily  mottled  on  both  surfaces,  serrated  on 
one  edge  and  slightly  soon  the  other  ;  leaf  sheaths 
hairy  at  top.  The  branches,  which  are  long  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  stems,  from  which 
they  stand  out  rather  markedly,  give  the  plant  a 
conspicuous  habit. 

Bambusa  gUADRANGULARis. — A  curious  and  rare 
Bamboo  which  owes  its  name  to  its  square  culms, 
like  the  stems  of  one  of  the  Labiata;,  a  feature 
which  is  conspicuous  only  when  the  plant  has 
attained  some  size.  This  it  has  not  yet  done,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  outdoor  cultivation  in  this 
country.  Though  it  is  apparently  weather-proof, 
the  growth  is  by  no  means  rapid,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  wait  some  time  before  its  value 
as  a  hardy  plant  is  established.  There  is  a  good 
specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The 
stem  is  much  branched  and  the  branches  almost 
verticillate.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  deep 
green  colour,  are  about  8  inches  by  1  inch  wide, 
serrated  on  both  edges  ;  leaf-sheaths  hairy  at  top, 
internodes  short,  the  nodes  very  markedly  pro- 
minent. A  very  beautiful  and  peculiar  member  of 
the  family,  which  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  will 
thrive  with  us.  Runs  freely  at  the  roots.  It  was 
supposed  at  one  time  that  the  square  shape  of  the 
culms  was  due  to  some  artificial  treatment,  but 
the  young  stems,  even  in  their  present  develop- 
ment, have  sufficient  character  to  disprove  this. 
Groves  of  this  Bamboo  upwards  of  30  feet  high 
are  to  be  seen  near  Osaka,  the  Venice  of  Japan. 

Bambusa  heterocycla. — This  very  strage  freak 
of  Nature  is  called  by  the  Japanese  Kiko-chiku, 
or  the  "tortoise-shell  Bamboo,"  from  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  alternately  and  partially 
suppressed  internodes  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
which  sheathe  it  in  plate  armour  like  the  scales 
on  the  tortoise's  back.     At  about  1  foot  or  2  feet 


from  the  ground  the  nodes  are  regularly  defined, 
as  in  other  Bamboos.  It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  this  abnormal  feature  of  the  stem  was  due  to 
artifice  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  gardeners, 
past-masters  of  the  art  of  torturing  plants  into  all 
sorts  of  quaint  shapes  and  conceits.  But  an  exami- 
nation of  a  section  of  Bambusa  heterocycla,  with 
its  very  curiously  alternated  septa  corresponding 
with  the  outer  scales,  shows  that  the  grotesque 
markings  are  the  handiwork  of  Nature  when  in  a 
playful  mood.  The  other  characteristics  of  this 
Bamboo  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Phyllo- 
stachides  of  the  mitis  and  aurea  group.  The 
branches  are  in  twos — one  longer  than  the  other 
—the  internodes  grooved.  The  leaves  are  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  long'and  about  half  an  inch 
wide,  very  minutely  serrated  on  one  edge  and 
almost  imperceptibly  so  on  the  other,  bright 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  bluer  underneath.  I 
believe  that  the  first  living  plants  of  this  species 
introduced  into  England  were  those  received  here 
and  at  Kew  from  Japan  in  1893,  though  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878,  and 
named  heteroclyca  by  Carri^re.  The  imported 
stems  are  about  5  inches  round,  and  the  plant 
has  the  apjiearance  of  growing  into  a  large  and 
important  Bamboo. 

Bambusa  Marliacea. — A  very  handsome  species 
— evidently  a  Phyllostachys — at  first  sight  bearing 
a  strong  likeness  to  Phyllostachys  Quilioi.  The 
only  plant  I  possess  (it  is  a  rare  Bamboo  not  easily 
obtained)  has  in  its  third  year  grown  to  a  height 
of  8  feet,  but  promises  to  become  very  tall  and 
vigorous.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  rival 
Quilioi.  The  stem  when  freed  from  the  sheaths  is 
very  handsome — a  dark  green,  shining  like  enamel; 
the  internodes  at  the  base  are  very  close  to- 
gether, not  more  than  li  inches  to  2  inches.  The 
branches  are  long  and  graceful,  leaves  a  very  in- 
tense green  on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous  below, 
about  4k  inches  long  by  1  inch  wide,  more  con- 
spicuously serrated  on  one  edge.  The  young  leaf- 
sheaths  are  purple,  and  furnished  with  rather 
long  and  coarse  purple  hairs.  The  habit  of  this 
Bamboo  is  very  graceful,  the  culms  forming  the 
most  elegant  arches,  beautiful  both  in  form  and 
colour.  The  catalogue  of  the  Yokohama  Gar- 
deners' Association  gives  the  native  name  as 
"Shibo-chiku,  the  wrinkled  Bamboo."  This  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  knotted  appearance  of  the 
base  of  the  stem,  which  makes  it  useful  for  canes 
and  umbrella  sticks. 

Bambusa  fastuosa  (Marliac). — However  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  distinguish  between  some  of  the 
species  of  hardy  Bamboos,  this  very  stately  and 
beautiful  plant  stands  out  quite  conspicuously 
among  its  fellows,  having  marked  characteristics 
which  are  all  its  own.  'The  bright  green  stems, 
heavil}'  splashed  with  purple-brown  blotches,  are 
straight,  very  hollow,  the  wood  being  a  mere 
.shell,  and  extremely  brittle.  The  internodes, 
which  are  grooved,  are  short,  only  from  5  inches 
to  C  inches  long  in  a  stem  15  feet  high  ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  culm  for  2  feet  or  3  feet  is  bare  of 
branches.  At  first  they  occur  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  higher  up  they  become  more  numerous.  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  distinct 
branches  on  one  node,  and  these  again  are  much 
ramified.  The  branches  being  four  or  five  times 
as  long  as  the  internodes  and  rather  erect,  the  top 
of  the  culm  wears  a  false  air  of  verticillation, 
giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of  an  Arundi- 
naria, which,  however,  the  grooves  in  the  inter- 
nodes and  the  non-persistent  character  of  the 
leaf-sheaths  seem  to  contradict.  The  leaves  are 
from  5  inches  to  7  inches  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  width,  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point,  and  markedly  constricted  at  about  an  inch 
from  the  end,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  little 
tongue.  Their  colour  is  bright  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  very  glaucous  underneath. 
Both  surfaces  are  smooth,  the  lower  one  distinctly 
ribbed  ;  both  edges  are  serrated,  but,  as  is  fre- 
(piently  the  case  in  Bamboos,  the  one  is  more  so 
than  the  other  ;  the  veins  are  very  closely  tessel- 
lated. The  petiole  is  long  and  well  defined.  The 
leaf-sheaths  are  rather  thick  and  hairy,  being  a 
shining  purple  in   colour  until  they  wither  [and 
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drop  off.  The  rhizome,  which  appears  to  be  very 
active,  is  more  fistulous  than  that  of  any  Bamboo 
which  I  have  observed  ;  a  section  which  I  mea- 
sured showed  an  oval  hollow  in  the  internode  of 
the  rootstock  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  by  one- 
eighth  of  an  incli  broad.  My  imported  stems  are 
from  1'2  feet  to  1,'">  feet  high  and  rather  more  than 
3  inches  in  circumference.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  Bamboo  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  group.  Tall,  spread- 
ing, gracefully  plumed  with  a  foUage  which  for 
richness  and  beauty  of  colour  is  without  a  rival, 
it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  striking  feature  in  the 
wild  garden.  It  was  first  imported  from  Japan 
three  years  ago  by  M.  Latour-Marliac,  of  Temple- 
sur-Lot,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  tried  in  this 
country  or  described. 

A.  B.  Freemak-Mitford. 

(To  he  continued.) 


White -flowered  Veronica.— On  p.  465  a 
white  Veronica  is  iniiuired  after,  and  of  this  tint 
I  should  recommend  Reine  des  Blanches,  which  I 
first  saw  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  when  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  one  of  the  Earl's 
Court  exhibitions.  All  the  plants  I  have  seen  of 
it  are  small,  and  consequently  I  can  say  nothing 
of  its  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  is,  X 
should  say,  just  such  an  one  as  J.  Roberts  wishes 
to  get.— H.  P. 


Berberis  Wallichi.- 
very   handsome   shrub. 


fruits  such  as  this.  True,  there  are  a  few  of  the 
Thorns,  but  being  deciduous  their  beauty  is  over 
long  before  that  of  the  Holly.  There  is  a  variety  of 
the  Yew  with  golden  berries,  but  this  is  oven  a 
scarccn-  plant  than  the  yellow-fruited  Holly. 
While  on  the  subject  of  berries  may  I  ask  if  any 
reader  of  Tfie  G.\kde.\  has  fruited  the  scarlet- 
berried  Ivy  which  was  sent  here  from  the  Conti- 
nent a  few  years  ago  ? — T. 


PLANTING   CAMELLIAS   OUTDOORS. 

I  BOl'dHT  a  Camellia  (imbricata)  the  first  week  in 
November  to  grow  out-of-doors  on  a  wall  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  I  found,  however,  it  had  been  in 
a  greenhouse,  so  I  have  not  ventured  to  turn  it 
out  (the  buds  are  four-eighths  of  an  inch  or  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  show  red),  but 
kept  it  in  a  room  where  the  window  is  open  all 
day.  Would  you,  or  "B.,"  who  gave  the  ex- 
cellent article  on  Camellias  lately,  say  if  it  ought 


much  danger  ;  young  growth  is  later,  the  weather 
is  better,  and  if  there  should  be  a  sharp  spell  it 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  foliage.  It  is  nut 
often  that  one  is  able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
Camellia  for  any  length  of  time  out-of-doors,  es- 
pecially the  white-flowered  varieties ;  the  firi<t  rain 
or  cold  wind  will  disfigure  the  blooms.  I  do  not 
find  the  Camellia  is  particular  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  having  seen  it  doing  well  alike  in  fibrous  loam 
and  in  leafy  peat;  the  great  point  is  to  see  there 
is  a  well  drained  bottom.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  necessary  prep.aration  most  of  the  varie- 
ties might  be  grown  out-of-doors.  Besides  the 
sort  named  I  have  seen  alba  plena,  Donckelaari, 
.leffersoni,  eximia,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  a 
sort  that  goes  under  the  name  of  French  White, 
but  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that 
figured  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  book  as  pomponia 
japonica.  The  plant  of  this  here  is  nearly  lOO 
years  old,  and  girths  3  feet  close  to  the  ground. — 
E.  Bderell,  Claremont,  Esher. 


-This  at  all  times  is  a 
but  some  bushes  latel}' 
attracted  my  attention  by  reason  of  the  berries, 
w  hich  were  hanging  thickly  all  along  the  branches 
and  made  a  fine  display.  The  berries  are  each 
quite  half  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  deep  blue- 
black  colour.  This  Barberry  is  a  native  of  Nepaul, 
where  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  8  feet. 
1  have  not  seen  it  of  anything  like  those  dimen- 
sions, but  as  a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  it  is  orna- 
mental in  the  truest  sense  and  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  the  choicest  shrubs. — A.  H. 

Ampelopsis  japonica. — This  Ampelopsis,  in- 
quired about  on  p.  445,  is  no  doubt  a  form  of 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  a  totally  different  plant. 
This  Rhus  is  of  wide  geographical  distribution  in 
North  America,  and  the  same  or  a  nearly  allied 
kind  occurs  in  Japan,  hence  in  all  probability 
the  specific  name  of  japonica.  Another  plant 
widely  distributed  in  gardens  as  Ampelopsis 
Hoggi  is  also  this  climbing  Rhus.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  names  such  as  these,  which  lead  only  to 
confusion,  should  be  given,  and.  what  is  more, 
accidents  may  readily  occur  in  this  way,  as  the 
Ampelopsis  is  known  to  be  quite  harmless,  while 
the  sap  of  the  Rhus,  in  common  with  several 
other  members  of  the  family,  is  very  poisonous. 
The  Rhus  in  question  well  merits  all  that  has 
been  said  regarding  the  great  beauty  of  its  foliage 
in  the  autumn. — T. 

Abies  brachyphylla. — In  a  recent  note  on  a 
visit  to  the  Coombe  Wood  nurseries  a  corre- 
spondent mentions  a  large  batch  of  the  above- 
named  conifer.  As  it  is  still  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  it  may  interest  intending 
planters  to  know  that  it  is  a  very  free-growing 
tree.  A  small  plant  that  was  put  out  in  rather 
low-lying  ground  near  our  lake  in  1SS3  is  now 
rather  over  20  feet  high  and  making  strong  healthy 
annual  leaders.  A  special  point  in  its  favour  is 
that  whilst  growing  kindly  and  preserving  a 
fairly  even  outline  it  lacks  the  excessive  stiffness 
and  formality  that  are  so  marked  in  some  members 
of  the  Abies  family. — E.  Burrell. 

Yellow-berried  Holly. — This  is  so  distinct 
that  it  is  sure  to  arrest  attention,  and  a  specimen 
laden  with  fruit  is  certainly  very  ornamental.  It 
is  decidedly  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  for 
though,  as  a  rule,  I  think  it  scarcely  fruits  so 
freely  as  the  common  kind,  yet  its  yellow  berries 
are  very  striking.  Despite  the  great  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  contribute  to  the  autumn 
and  winter  display  by  reason  of  their  brightly 
coloured  berries,  there  are  not  many  with  yellow 
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ROSA  RUGOSA  CALOCARPA. 

Rosa  rucosa  calocarpa,  part  of  a  standard 
plant  of  which  is  here  figured,  was  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  Rosa  lugosa  with  the  old 
Bengal  Rose.  M.  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  who 
sent  us  the  photo  from  which  tlie  engraving 
was  prepared,  is  the  raiser.  Like  R.  ru- 
gosa,  it  is  remarkably  spiny,  but  instead  of 
trusses  containing  three  to  five  fruits,  this 
variety  produces  bunches  of  thirty  to  fifty 
heps.  The  raiser  recommends  it  as  a  stan- 
dard, especially  after  the  second  year.  We 
liave  had  the  old  rugosa  particularly  showy 
in  this  form,  and  the  variety  figured  will 
probably  be  more  so  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  fruits  being  less  hidden. 
The  fruits  are  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  R.  rugosa  alba,  the  flowers  also  smaller, 
quite  single,  of  a  very  clear  rose  shade,  and 
produced  in  immense  quantities.  As  it  has 
the  early  and  continuous  blooming  qualities 
of  R.  rugosa,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  very 
showy  feature  among  the  garden  Roses. 
The  fruits  are  said  to  keejj  finn  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  those  of  R.  rugosa. 


Bosa  rugosa  calocarpa.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  iy  Mons.  Bruant,  Poitiers, 
France. 


Hose  Comtesse  de  Serenye.- There  are 

a  couple  of  Roses  that  have  been  much  con- 
fused by  all  experienced  growers.     I   allude 
to  Comte  Alphonse  de  Serenye  and  Comtesse 
de    Serenye.     It   is  hard    to    find   two  more' 
distinct,  the  flowers  being  different  in  colour, 
shape,  and   size.     The  growth,   too,    is    very 
distinct.     C.  A.  de  Serenye  was  sent  out  in 
186(5  by  Louvain,  and  is  an  early  bloomer  and 
not  particularly   free.      The    colour  is  clear 
to  be  turned  out  before  or  after  flowering,  and    rose  with  a  tinge  of  lilac  and  purple.     I   have 
when?     "B.,"  perhaps,  would  inform  me  which    it  still,   but  few  lists  contain   it,  owing  to   the 
are  the  best  Camellias  for  growing  out-of-doors,    advent  of  so  many  superior  kinds.     None  the  less 

C.  B.  I  it  is  very  pretty,  and  always  gives  a  good  flower 

*,*  The  above  query  as  to  the  advisability  of  or  two  late  in  the  season.  Lacharme  sent  out 
planting  Camellias  out-of-doors  at  the  present  Comtesse  de  Serenye  in  1875.  It  is  quite  a  fine 
must  decidedly  be  answered  in  the  negative,  es-  season  Rose,  but  at  such  times  very  good,  large 
pecially  when  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare  and  very  double,  petals  thin  and  numerous,  so 
the  plant,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  probably  always  re-    thin  that  the  least  wet  is  disastrous.     The  colour 


mained  indoors.  To  plant  out  at  the  present 
time  would  result  in  the  crippling  of  the  foliage, 
if  not  in  permanent  injury  to  the  plant.  The 
middle  or  end  of  June  is  about  the  best  time  to 
plant  out  Camellias.  They  should  be  grown  as 
cool  as  possible  the  preceding  winter,  so  as  to 
check  early  sappy  growth,  and  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  with  the  advent  of  better  weather.  As, 
however,  by  this  time  the  flowering  season  will  be 
over  and   the  young  growth  pushing,  it  is  advis 


thin  that  the  least  wet  is  disastrous, 
is  a  creamy  rosy  peach. — R. 

The  Cherokee  Bose,  R.  sinica  (Ifevigata),  is 
getting  better  known  now  that  so  many  people 
make  the  south  a  winter  resort,  and  travellers 
bring  back  pleasant  reminiscences  of  its  great 
prodigality  of  growth  and  bloom.  Although  a 
native  of  China,  it  is  so  well  established  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  it  is  an  introduced  species.  It  is  not  hardy 
at  the  north,  nor  is  it  easy  to  grow  in  pots,  but  if 


able  to  give  the  protection  of  a  piece  of  canvas  in  given  a  good   border,  or  even  a  bench,  in  a  cool 

case  of  frost  or  very  cutting  winds ;  both  these  are  greenhouse,  it  will  thrive  without  much  care  and 

apt  to  blacken  the  young  tender  foliage.     When  give  an  abundance  of  its  beautiful  single  white 

plants  are  established  out-of-doors  there   is  not  flowers  fromJanuary  to  March.  Itshouldbe  planted 
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in  full  sunlight  and  trained  to  the  rafters  or  wall, 
in  good,  rich  and  well-drained  soil,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  should  be  closely  cut  back — much 
the  same  pruning  one  would  give  a  Grape  Vine  in 
September  or  early  in  October.  A  young  plant 
from  a  6-inch  pot  set  in  the  border  in  June  will 
make  sufficient  growth  to  flower  the  following 
January  ;  the  first  season  the  severe  pruning  should 
be  omitted,  but  never  afterward,  \\hen  the  plants 
have  been  established  for  several  years  some  old 
wood  should  be  cut  out  annuallj'  in  March  or 
April  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  shoots. 
Plenty  of  food  should  be  given  when  it  is  growing 
freely.  It  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood  in  October.  — (I'lrn/t/i  and  Fore-^t. 

Rosa  microphylla  rubra  is  one  of  those 
hardy  and  pretty  flowering  shrubs  from  China  that 
are  very  little  known.  During  the  past  summer 
I  came  across  a  rare  old  specimen  of  the  double 
form  of  this,  and  in  Jul}',  August  and  September 
it  was  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  even  up  to  the  end  of 
November  there  was  quite  a  number  of  flowers  of 
a  delicate  and  yet  clear  blush  colour.  From  3  feet 
to  5  feet  is  the  usual  height,  but  this  specimen  is 
a  trifle  beyond  the  average,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  first  of  the  double  forms,  having  been  in  the 
same  spot  upwards  of  si-xty  years. — K. 


Public  Gardens. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  ROCK  GAEDEN  AT 
DULWICH  PAIiK. 
It  is  a  great  step  to  have  such  open,  airy  and 
verdant  spaces  as  this  is  in  suburban  London, 
and  the  ground  near  this  is  yet  green  and  farm- 
like  here  and  there,  though  so  much  on  the  tomi 
side  of  Croydon.     Possessing   such   parks,    we 
sliould  make  good  use  of  them,  and  tliey  should 
be  laid  out  so  that  good  gardening  in  them  is  pos- 
sible everywhere.     Here  one  hideous  error  was 
committed  at  first  Ln  purchasing  and  carting  in 
some  thousands  of  loads  of  spoilt  bricks  to  form, 
for.-iooth,  rock  gardens.     Hideous  piles  of  these 
spoilt  bricks  face  several  of  the  gates,  blocking 
the  road  in,  and  then,  as  if  so  rich  a  treat  in  the 
picturesque  could  not  be  overdone,  large  masses 
of  this  brickyanl  refuse  are  set  before  us,  and 
again   and   again  through   the  park  one  meets 
with  ugly  banks  of  it.     It  woidd  be  interesting 
to    know  the   cost   of  such  a  disfigurement  as 
thi.s ;    the   mere   price  of   cartage  would   liave 
made  a  rock  garden  of  real  stone,  assuming  that 
a  rock  garden  was  desirable  in  a  Thames  valley 
garden.     If  one  were  to  appeal  to  the  first  imbe- 
cile one  met  to  lay  out  a  garden,  he  could  hardly 
arrive  at   a  more   stupid  result.     When  these 
villainous    banks    of    slaggy    brick   were    first 
erected,  anything  more  awful  in  a  public  garden 
was  not  visible  on  earth,  but  by  piling  on  in 
the  most  incoherent  way  common  trees,  ever- 
greens.   Tobacco,    Stonecrops,    China     Asters, 
Begonias,    Chrysanthemums,  Beetroot,   Heath, 
Elder,  and  higgledy-piggledy   verdure   of   tliis 
nature,  a  sort  of  pretty  brick-rubbish  salad  is 
the  result.     It  is  not  only  the  ugliness  of  tliis 
in  itself  we  complain  of ;  it  is  such  an  injustice 
to  the  gardener  who  has  to  adorn  at  all  seasons 
such   a   large  park   to  expect   him  to   get  any 
good  results  from  the  kind  of  thing  a  Brent- 
ford cobbler  who  happens  to  live  near  a  brick- 
yard makes  a  little  rockwork  of  in  his  garden. 
Only  the  cobbler  has  a  few  feet  of  it  and  here 
we   have    apjiarently    several    thotisand    tons. 
There  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  for  an 
unfortunate  gardener  to  plant. 

The  Loudon  County  Council  or  some  of  its 
members  evidently  think  there  are  not  sufficient 
opportunities  in  London  already  for  the  .sale  of 
ginger  beer,  Kop's  ale,  and  other  gassy  beverages, 


here,  not  hidden  away,  but  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  park,  so  that  from  every  point  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  evidence  of  civi- 
lisation. It  is  not  a  large  park  and  there  are 
shops  near  every  gate  where  people's  wants  cotdd 
be  supjilied  ;  but  if  this  were  not  so,  is  it  well  to 
put  a  trumpery  structure  of  this  kind  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  park  to  the  destruction  of  all 
repose? 

There  is  some  water  which  might  easily  be 
made  pretty,  but  the  edging  of  it  is  as  hard 
and  bare  as  a  London  kerb-stone.  It  is  all 
visible,  too,  not  a  plant  being  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  water,  although  it  would  be  easy  enough 
by  the  use  of  many  beautiful  water  plants  and 
Reeds,  and  other  vigorous  plants  all  round  the 
edge  like  Irises,  Meadow-sweets,  which  growing 
on  the  bank  would  give  a  natural  and  beautiful 
margin  to  the  water. 

There  is  fine  and  vigorous  growth  in  the 
shrubberies,  which,  like  all  shrubberies  in  Eng- 
land, are  too  much  repeated,  so  that  if  we  see 
things  doing  well  in  oi.e  place  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  the  same  everywhere  else.  There  is 
no  idea  of  separating  things  into  groups  or  of 
massing  them  to  suit  the  situation.  In  such  a 
park  as  this  it  woukl  be  easy  to  plant  so  that 
every  few  steps  would  bring  one  to  fresh  and 
interesting  types  of  tree  or  shrub  life.  Tlie 
trees  are,  as  usual,  tiio  crowded  to  show  their 
forms.  What  ought  to  be  done  here  and  in 
many  other  places  would  be  to  grow  large 
groups  of  hardy  flowers,  Ferns  and  creepers 
under  the  trees,  keejjing  these  more  open 
below  so  as  to  get  light  and  shade  and  relief. 
The  attempt  to  grow  small  shrubs  under  large 
ones  or  under  low  trees  soon  leads  to  failure  in 
the  end.  Under  Thorns  or  Ahnonds  and  many 
other  trees  one  might  have  sheets  of  Fern  or 
Solomon's  Seal  and  many  other  wood  plants, 
which  wiiuld  be  in  perfect  health,  and  we  should 
get  the  variety  of  life  and  form  we  never  get 
where  things  are  jammed  together.  In  Dulwich 
Park  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  proi)er 
way  of  letting  the  shrubs  finish  off  themselves, 
and  many  of  the  shrubberies  are  bandaged  with 
variegated  Cocksfoot.  In  Regent's  Park  we 
see  followed  the  true  plan  of  letting  the  shrubs 
feather  down  to  the  Grass  in  a  graceful  and 
natural  way,  and  few  things  are  more  instruc- 
tive in  the  Loudon  parks. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  flowers  in  Dulwich 
Park.  We  have  never  seen  so  many  Dahlias 
anywhere.  If  the  difl'erent  tyjjes  were  kept 
togetber,  such  as  Cactus  Dahlia  and  the  German 
Dahlia,  some  relief  might  be  given,  and  so 
with  many  other  flowers.  The  dotting  system 
need  not  be  entirely  abolished,  but  much  is  lost 
by  not  grouping  and  massing,  as  we  so  often 
see  in  Nattire  among  Heaths  and  wild  plants. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  the  Meadow  Saffrons 
coming  up  in  the  Grass — their  natural  bed;  also 
we  saw  the  greatest  number  of  Roses  and  the 
be.st  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  London  park.  No 
doubt  the  air  is  better  than  in  the  West-end 
parks ;  in  any  case  the  Roses  were  charming  to 
see,  although  not  held  together  in  any  pretty 
simple  way,  but  rather  made  to  rival  the  bed- 
ding plants  in  lines  interminable.  —  Field. 


dividing  masses,  so  that  one  sees  immense  lines 

of  colour  often  devoid  of  all  harmony.  It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  the  way  colours  are  used  by 
nearly  all  the  gardening  race.  Lately  it  was  a 
jumble  of  Chrysanthemum,  Aster,  Fuchsia,  and 
the  blue  of  the  Lobelias  among  them,  so  that 
we  see  the  loudest  and  sharply  defined  contrasts 
w^here  all  should  be  harmonious. 

Seldom  is  any  attempt  made  to  put  flowers 
that  would  harmonise  together  in  any  soft  and 
gentle  way,  but  every  kind  of  harsli  contrast 
appears  to  be  sought.  A  miserable  feature,  too, 
is  that  of  the  yellow-leaved  Fuchsias  and  other 
variegated  plants,  from  which  one  can  gather 
no  flower  or  fragrance — not  even  colour  of  any 
true  kind  is  shown  by  these  variegations,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  spread  for  hundreds  of  feet  in 
some  of  the  parks.  It  was  a  rather  poor  year 
for  the  flower  garden  everywdiere,  and,  there- 
fore, plants  that  are  called  seasonal,  i.e.,  those 
which  depend  on  fine  summers  for  their  per- 
fection, like  Solanums,  Cannas,  and  indeed  all 
the  tender  plants,  were  not  seen  to  advantage. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  a  country 
like  oiu-s  it  ia  much  safer  to  trust  to  things 
that  do  Well  in  sjiite  of  wet  weather  or  such 
heat  as  we  have.  Here,  however,  while  enor- 
mous attention  is  paid  to  Cannas  and  various 
tropical  and  tender  plants,  we  find  little  atten- 
tion given  to  things  that  are  really  at  home  in 
our  climate.  Such  as  Tritomas  (which  are  very 
nobly  developed  now  and  splendid  in  colour, 
form,  and  variety),  the  tall  herbaceous  Phloxes 
(of  which  the  best  varieties  and  most  brilliant 
should  be  massed  together  in  beds),  and  also 
the  new  Cactus  Dahlias  (which  are  very  beauti- 
ful both  in  form  and  colour)  do  not  get  the 
place  they  deserve.  There  is  too  nuich  atten- 
tion given  to  Palms  and  tropical  things,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
finest  eft'ects  from  foliage  come  from  hardy 
plants,  such  as  Gunncra,  Bamboo,  and  Yucca. 


THE 


FLOWER   GARDENING    IN 
LONDON   PARKS. 

OxE  hardly  likes  to  criticise  this,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  superintendents  and  their 
attempts  to  please  everybody.  One  thing  which 
is  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  London  parks, 
in  the  flower  gardens  at  least,  and  that  is 
extravagance.  Beds  are  piled  against  beds,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  repose  and  of  the  essential 
so  they  ha%'e  established  a  refreshment  room'  |  quality  that  is  called  breadth,  and  there  are  no 


PUBLIC  GARDEN  AT  ST.  LEONARDS. 
There  are  several  small  open  spaces  at  this  large 
seaside  resort,  and  one  of  the   most  im[)ortant  is 
the  public  garden  at  St.  Leonards.     It  is  a  narrow 
strip,  at  one  time  a  pretty  valley,  sheltered,  sunny 
and  filled  with  tree  and  shrub  growth,  the  centre 
excepted.     This   open   space   might   be   made    a 
pleasing  retreat,  and,  considering  the  size  of  the 
place,  a  good  sum  seems  to  be  spent  on  embellish- 
ing it  during  the  summer.     But  we  have  been  in 
few  i)laces  showing  greater  want  of  taste  in  plant- 
ing or  the  things  used.     A  large  and  utterly  un- 
necessary   pond    fills   the   centre,   .and   its   dirty, 
filmy  green  look  is  neither  pleasant  nor  healthful. 
The  water  should  be  either  removed  or  renewed 
in  the  interests  of  health.     The  Cape  Pondweed 
(Aponogeton)  was  flowering,  and  showed  how  much 
might  be  done  in   the  way  of  planting  the  finer 
hardy  Water  Lilies  or  moisture-loving  things  on 
the  sides.     Nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  yet 
the  situation  is  warm  and  where  many  compai^- 
tively  tender  things  would  be  (juite  happy.     The 
beds   are   planted  with   the  usual  run  of  plants, 
particularly  Pelargoniums,  and  in  no  bed  was  a 
variegated  kind  omitted.     Even  on  the  banks  at 
the  side  of  the  walk  winding  round  the  garden 
Pelargoniums  were  thickly  planted,  relieved  occa- 
sionally   bv    a    group    of    succulents,    stuck    in 
regardless 'of   their   fitness   for  the  place.     It  is 
absurd  to  put  such  things  amongst  Pelargoniums, 
and   if    used    at    all    they    must   be    judiciously 
planted    in    a    bed    or    group,    with    the    often 
pleasing  leaf  tones  well  harmonised.     This  novel 
wav   of    jilanting   Cactuses   we  have  never    seen 
before.     On   this   bank    the    Pelargoniums    seem 
planted  in  blocks  of  one  distinct  kind,  then  a  row 
of  the  variegated   Veronica   Andersoni,  and  the 
variegated  Geraniums  again.  Amongst  the  shrubs 
a  Hydrangea  struggles  to  get  light  and  air,^bear-  . 
ing  a  few  flowers  on  its  attenuated  stems.    Surely 
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in  such  a  place  as  this,  where  in  the  cottages  and 
t'ardcns  the  Hydrangea  forms  large  bushes,  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  such  noble  flowering 
shrubs.  We  did  not  see  even  the  lovely  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  that  delights  in  the  warmth  ol  our 
southern  coatts,  but  a  bed  of  the  florists'  kinds, 
which  are  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  not  like  the 
free,  graceful  hardy  forms.  This  bank  might  be 
made  interesting  and  full  of  colour  even  if 
it  were  iilaiited  only  with  Cotoneaster  mi- 
erophylla.  There  is  a  lot  of  cement  wall  about 
the  place  upon  which  Ivy  tries  to  grow,  but  does 
not  succeed.  One  sees  far  more  done  in  many 
London  parks  than  in  these  favourably  placed 
southern  parks,  where  things  succeed  so  much 
better  than  in  the  smoky  metropolis.  Even  in 
such  a  small  place  a,-;  the  St.  Leonards  public 
gardens  there  is  the  usual  carpet  bedding.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  see  the  labour  and  money 
spent  upon  such  things  given  to  getting  really 
good  beds  of  our  nobler  hardy  ])lants. 


ALEXANDRA  PARK,  HASTINGS. 
This  is  well  placed  between  two  hills,  and  is  thus 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  giving  opportunities 
for  the  growth  of  many  charming  tender  shrubs 
and  plants.  The  beds  are  rather  scattered,  and, 
as  usual,  variegated  plants  are  used  too  freely. 
One  gets  tired  of  a  pale  yellowish  Pelargonium, 
and  wishes  that  the  recesses  or  bays  in  the  shrub- 
bery margins  were  planted  with  the  bolder-leaved 
hardy  things.  A  few  groups  of  Pampas  Grass 
show  the  great  value  of  this  plant.  At  the  en- 
trance are  several  beds,  one  composed  of  self- 
coloured  tuberous  Begonias,  the  colours  well 
blended,  the  edging  Herniaria  glabra.  A  soft 
green  margin  like  this  is  pleasing,  and  a  relief 
from  variegated  A'eronicas  and  Fuchsias.  Star- 
worts  of  many  good  kinds  are  in  the  .«hrubbery 
margin,  but  we  cannot  understand  why  the  plants 
thould  be  bunched  up  like  a  sheaf  of  corn.  This 
is  always  objectionable,  more  so  with  such  grace- 
ful flowers  as  the  Starworts  that  must  spread 
about  to  show  their  true  beauty.  The  selection 
of  kinds  is  good,  and  they  would  be  more  pleasing 
if  allowed  to  spread  over  the  shrubs  rather  than 
inserted  here  and  there  in  a  formal  way.  There 
is  too  much  "  dotting  "  in  the  borders.  Good  use 
is  made  of  the  Fuchsias  here,  particularly  the 
garden  varieties,  more  than  one  bed  being  planted 
with  fine  varieties.  We  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  a  bold  group  of  the  beautiful  hardy 
Fuchsia.F.  Riccartoni,  that  flowers  abundantly  in 
the  villages  of  this  part  of  Su.ssex.  It  is  delight- 
ful when  associated  with  Hydrangeas  that  suc- 
ceed splendidly.  A  narrow  walk  skirting  the  St. 
Helen's  Road  is  lined  with  flowering  bushes,  and 
one  gets  a  glimpse  of  colouring  from  the  chief 
walk  in  the  park.  Such  masses  of  colour  as  this 
are  an  intense  relief  from  miserable  variegated 
things,  sickly-lea\ed  Geraniums  and  Heliotrojjes. 

The  park  gives  ample  opi)ortunity  for  the  growth 
of  the  many  beautiful  water  plants,  as  there  is  a 
wide  stretch  of  lake,  too  much  almost  for  the  size 
of  the  place.  It  was  not  strange,  however,  to  find 
none  there,  because  in  few,  if  any,  parks  are  the 
too  often  ugly  margins  of  pond  and  lake-side 
clothed  w^ith  beauty.  Hard  flints  or  formal  stone 
diffigure  mast  parks,  and  apparently  the  water 
plants  and  those  that  delight  in  a  moist  soil  are 
not  known.  Many  of  these  things  are  cheap,  so 
the  question  of  expense  in  purchasing  them  cannot 
be  raised.  Many  lovely  Water  Lilies  would 
succeed  perfectly  in  the  sheltered  water  in 
Alexandra  Park,  and  such  plants  as  the  Irises, 
Carices,  the  deep  rose  Loosestrife,  Reed  Mace 
(Typha),  Marsh  Marigolds,  &c.,  are  happy  by  the 
moist  margin. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  pretty,  sending  its 
berry-bearing  neat  shoots  over  some  stone  steps, 
and  a  large  mass  of  it  is  happy  on  a  sunny  bank. 
This  is  a  feature  one  enjoys,  but  the  shrubs  are 
jammed  against  one  another  in  confusion,  Euony- 
muses,  Laurels,  and  the  usual  things  planted  in  a 
hopelessly  muddled  way.  Severe  thinning  is 
necessary,   and  three-fourths  of  the  conifers   re- 


moved. The  park  was  evidently  planted  when 
this  class — beautiful  when  in  suitable  spots — was 
recklessly  used  without  a  single  thought  of  their 
fitness  for  the  place,  or  the  space  required  for 
their  development. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  ] 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Silt, — I  wonder  whether  outsiders  wilh  a 
turn  for  philanthropy  or  psychological  iiKjuiry 
ever  read  the  gardening  papers,  for  if  they  do, 
they  must,  I  think,  find  matter  for  sympathy 
or  interest  in  the  painfully  conscientious,  but 
inefl'ectual  eflbrts  of  us  gardeners,  collectors,  or 
whatever  we  are  to  call  ourselves,  to  harmonise 
with  the  environment  in  the  matter  of  botanical 
nomenclature.  They  onght,  for  instance,  to 
sympathise  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  Wood, 
who,  while  incontinently  consulting  tlie  oracle 
with  a  view  of  calling  up  a  certain  Aster  cabulicus, 
lias  evoked  a  new,  weird,  and  entirely  fn-dc- 
sieclc  apparition,  whose  name,  it  seems,  is 
Imeroglossa  albescens. 

I  daresay  you  may  not  admire  this  name,  but 
I  think  it  very  charming,  and  I  have  been 
wondering  what  it  can  possibly  mean.  "  Glossa," 
I  fancy,  still  means  "a  tongue,"  and  when  I 
was  at  school  (which,  I  regret  to  say,  was  a  very 
long  time  ago)  I  remember  being  told  that 
"imeros"  meant  "a  longing  desire."  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  name  may  be  in- 
tended as  indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  bo- 
tanist who  has  exhausted  the  capabilities  of 
the  Greek  language  for  a  further  gift  of  tongues 
wherein  to  express  the  diflereutiation  of  species. 
You  will  understand  that  these  remarks  are 
not  at  all  intended  by  way  of  protest.  I  am 
myself  the  last  man  to  wish  to  undertake  to 
teach  other  people  their  business,  even  although 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  it  is  no  use  any- 
body pointing  out  to  me  that  scientific  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  regulate  their  termin- 
ology with  a  view  to  making  it  easy  for  me  to 
keep  my  labels  up  to  date,  for  I  am  painfully 
conscious  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

However,  as  The  Garden  is  not  a  botanical 
journal,  I  suppose  one  may  grumble.  Mul- 
tiplication from  the  earliest  times  has  been 
admitted  to  be  vexation,  and  plethora  is 
oppressive  and  conducive  to  nightmare. 
There  is  too  much  of  a  good  many  things. 
The  multiplication  of  names  and  synonyms 
is  an  unquestionable  nuisance  to  the  conserva- 
tive horticulturist  if  merely  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  thereby  led  to  buy  the  wrong  thing. 
I,  for  in.stance,  abjure  Michaelmas  Daisies,  but 
if  I  see  in  a  catalogue  "Imeroglossa  albescens, 
rare  and  interesting  novelty  from  the  Northern 
Himalayas,  7s.  Cd.,"  I  am  (or  was  lately)  cjuite 
capable  of  the  folly  of  sending  for  it.  More- 
over, the  botanical  revolution  is  perpetually 
devouring  her  own  children,  which  is  altogether 
ronfni  hiinos  mures.  CEdipus  (or  whatever  the 
old  gentleman's  name  was)  was  nothing  to  her. 
What  has  become  of  Tritoma  ?  Clean  dead  and 
gone,  and  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
though  there  are  dozens  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Kniphofia,  most  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
as  like  as  so  many  peas.  Now  I  should  have 
been  disposed  to  argue  that  Tritoma  had  a  better 
title,  if  not  by  act  of  settlement,  at  least  under 
the  statute  of  limitation,  than  Kniphofia.  These 
claims  by  primogeniture  are  often  very  hazy, 
and  if  I  had  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
at  some  distance  from  London,  I  should  have 
supported  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan. 

Even  our  own  British  plants  are  not  secure. 
The  lovely  little  Ivy-leaved  HairbeU,  for 
instance,  is  no  longer  a  Campanula,  but  has  been 


induced  to  join  the  Walilenbergia,  and  as 
likely  as  not  in  another  ten  years  it  may  end  by 
becoming  a  regular  Codonopsis.  This  jilant,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  found  mostly  in  the  western 
parts  of  these  islands,  and,  being  probably  of 
Celtic  extraction,  may  account  for  its  revolu- 
tionary proclivities. 

The  multijilication  of  names  and  genera  is,  of 
course,  the  usual  griev3nce  ;  but  the  odd  thing 
is  that  when  now  and  again  one  has  got  a  name 
that  seems  to  indicate  what  to  the  ordinary 
gardener's  eye  is  a  distinct  cl.iss  of  plants,  one 
often  suddenly  finds  that  this  has  been 
"merged"  in  something  el.se.  Witness,  for 
instance,  Orobus,  now  authoritatively  merged 
in  Lathyrus.  This  is  a  terrible  blow  to  me,  for 
I  have  got  a  lot  of  them.  What  am  I  to  do 
about  Lathyrus  (nc  Orobus)  lathyrriides  ? 
And  you,  sir  ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
"the  perennial  Pea-like  perennial  Pea?"  It 
will  not  do,  do  you  not  know  I  and  bitter  ^'etch 
will  not  do  either  now,  unless,  indeed,  they 
would  kindly  turn  the  whole  lot  into  Vicia.  The 
whole  thing  is  chaos.  The  worst  of  it  is  I  can 
see  no  satisfactory  solution  for  many  of  us  at 
any  rate,  for,  xiininla  chim  ca/ili  ciixnmrecl((mvr 
amorc,  we  shall  moi-tof  us  continue  to  follow  our 
nia.sters,  and  endeavour  to  call  a  spade  a  shovel, 
according  to  Cocker.  J.  C.  L. 


Books. 


TIMBER  AND  TIMBER   TREES,  NATIVE 

AND  FOREIGN.* 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  standard  woik  ap- 
peared, nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  area  of  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  knowledge  as  regards  timber 
and  timber  trees  has  greatly  widened,  so  that  when 
the  publishers  decided  to  bring  out  a  second  edi- 
tion they  wisely  decided  to  entrust  the  work  to 
Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  whose  great  familiarity  with 
the  subject  and  responsible  po.sition  as  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  Roj-al  Engineering  College,  Cooper's 
Hill,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to 
undertake  it.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
work  was  not  to  lose  anv  of  its  reputation  as  a 
practical  handbook  which  it  inherited  from  the 
late  Professor  Laslett,  nor  to  be  made  a  mere 
formal  text-book  of  theoretical  science.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  work  of  revision 
has  been  done  in  a  way  to  establish  the  reputation 
of  the  book  as  a  standard  work  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  the  present  edition  the  numerous  tables 
of  experiments  and  the  illustrations  of  the  first 
edition  have  been  retained,  although  revised  so  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  technical 
properties  of  timber  since  Laslett  wrote.  For 
further  experimental  details  on  the  strength  of 
timber  as  building  material  the  student  is  recom- 
mended to  consult  the  works  of  Bauschinger, 
Rankine,  Unwin,  Lanza  and  others.  In  one  re- 
spect, at  least,  those  acquainted  with  the  first 
edition  will  note  a  complete  alteration  and  wo 
think  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work, 
in  that  the  timbers  of  the  bread-leaved  dicotyledon- 
ous trees  are  now  brought  together  as  contracted 
with  those  of  the  conifera',  each  class  being  dealt 
with  in  relation  to  the  part  of  the  world  w  here  it 
is  found,  whilst  the  value  of  the  work  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  addition  of  much  impor- 
tant information  as  regards  the  timbers  of  India, 
Australia,  the  Cape,  Natal  and  others  of  our 
colonies.  We  also  note  with  pleasure  much  valuable 
data  regarding  the  general  character  of  timber 
and  its  uses,  its  defects  and  the  processes  of  pre- 
serving it,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
edition.  In  the  work  of  revising  the  tables  and 
calculations  of  the  first  edition.  Professor  Ward 
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with  additions  and  alterations.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward. 
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acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Luke. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  stjle  of  the  work  we 
extract  the  following  Chapter  iii.  on  the  "Form 
and  Quality  of  Trees  "  :•  - 

"Those  grown  in  sheltered  places  run  up  quickly 
and  to  a  great  height—  a  fact  of  which  advantage 
is  taken  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  of  forests. 
Such  trees  also  produce  the  greatest  length  of  clear 
stem,  the  development  in  the  upper  portions  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  the  branches  low  down. 
Thi<  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  sufBcient 
light  and  air  to  enable  them  to  assimilate  freely, 
and  in  situations  where  it  occurs  to  excess  the 
texture  of  the  wood  is  soft  in  comparison  with 
that  of  trees  grown  in  the  open.  They  have, 
however,  the  compensating  advantage  of  being 
very  free  from  local  defects,  and  by  gradually  ex- 
posing them  to  thelight  after  the  principal  growth 
in  height  has  been  attained  the  best  results  are 
secured  in  the  end. 

"Many  trees,  as,  for  example,  the  Oak,  when 
grown  in  hedgerows  or  other  exposed  and  isolated 
places  where  they  are  full3'  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  take  a  freer  and,  perhaps,  more  natural  form 
of  growth,  the  branches  generally  occurring  lower 
down,  and,  meeting  with  no  obstacle  to  their 
development,  they  assume  every  variety  of  curve 
and  produce  timber  which  is  specially  valuable  for 
naval  purposes.  Timber  thus  grown  is  from  the 
first  of  the  hardest  and  most  compact  kind, 
although  subject  to  many  defects  from  the 
want  of  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  other 
exigencies  of  the  environment,  including  the 
occasional  breakages  of  the  branches  from  x'arious 
causes  and  the  injudicious  lopping  or  pruning 
which  is  too  often  practised. 

"  Trees  grown  in  a  copse  might  be  expected  to 
unite  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  two  forms 
of  growth  just  mentioned,  inasmuch  as,  while  the 
underwood  remained,  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
stem  would  be  almost  as  strong  as  in  the  forest- 
grown  tree,  while  each  time  the  copse  was  cut  the 
branches  would  have  perfect  freedom  of  growth. 
It  is,  however,  found  that,  although  forming 
curved  branches  and  a  greater  length  of  stem 
than  can  be  met  with  in  isolated  trees,  instead  of 
the  wood  being  uniformly  harder,  the  changes  to 
which  the  trees  are  subjected  by  the  periodical 
growth  and  loss  of  the  protecting  underwood 
render  the  quality  ol  such  timber  extremely 
variable. 

"  Variety  of  soil  also  exercises  an  influence, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  upon  the  quality  of 
timber,  trees  grown  in  a  dry,  rock^'  soil  having 
generally  hard,  compact  wood,  while  the  wood  of 
those  grown  in  swampy  and  moist  situations  will 
be  found  comparatively  soft  and  spongy  in  tex- 
ture. Variations  of  temperature,  violent  storms, 
or  proximity  to  the  sea  or  large  rivers,  and  many 
other  circumstances  also  affect  the  quality  and 
rate  of  growth  of  trees. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  the  presence  of 
trees  tends  directly  to  keep  up  and  render  more 
constant  and  uniform  the  water  supply,  and  that 
the  clearing  of  large  forests  results  in  time  in  the 
drying  up  of  all  the  springs  and  watercourses  in 
the  neighbourhood.  That  such  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced is  certain,  as  attention  was  lately  drawn  to 
it  b}'  the  condition  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  other  countries  which, 
though  long  celebrated  for  their  fertility,  were 
rapidly  becoming  valueless.  The  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  consequent  upon  the  partial 
drying  up  of  all  the  sources  of  water  supply,  was 
proved  to  have  commenced  when  the  trees  had 
been  removed.  At  the  same  time  cases  are  known 
of  districts  where  there  had  previously  been  a  de- 
ficiency of  water  until  the  extensive  planting  of 
trees  remedied  the  defect. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  fine  trees  found  in 
forests  and  elsewhere,  whether  it  be  natural  to 
them  to  have  straight  stems  or  curved  ones,  have 
not  always  been  so  fine  looking  or  so  symmetri- 
cally shaped  as  we  find  them  when  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  felling  ;  but  that  in  early  life  tliey  have 
not  unfrequently  assumed  a  wavy,  rambling,  or  it 
may  be  unsightly  appearance,  which  was  only 
improved  upon  as  they  attained  to  greater  strength 


and  approached  maturity.  This  supposition  will, 
I  think,  be  readily  allowed  by  anyone  who  has 
passed  through  a  copse  or  maiden  forest  in  search 
of  a  straight  sapling  for  a  walking-stick  and  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  finding  one  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

"A  short  time  since  apiece  of  Oak  timber  of 
moderate  dimensions  came  under  my  notice  which 
fully  dlustrated  this  fact,  as  it  had  sufficient  of  its 
wavy  and  rambling  form  laid  open  while  under 
conversion  for  employment  in  ship-building  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  it  could  have  had 
little  beauty  to  recommend  it  to  notice  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  growth  ;  while  the  large, 
straight  block  of  timber  which  encased  it  showed 
that  later  in  life  it  had  assumed  a  much  fairer 
form,  and  was  even  considered,  when  viewed  in  the 
log,  to  be  fit  for  any  purpose  where  straight  timber 
was  required. 

"It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  trees  do  not  change 
or  alter  their  form  while  young,  except  in  a  very 
slight  degree  ;  they  appear  rather  to  assume  the 
fairer  and  more  even  growth  later  on,  and  very 
graduall}-.  It  may  possibly  be  brought  about  by 
the  matter  which  forms  the  zones  of  each  succeed- 
ing year's  growth  contributing  to  one  part  a 
greater  and  to  another  a  lesser  substance  of 
woody  layer,  as  required  to  develop  the  fairer 
growth  seen  in  the  natural  tree  referred  to,  and 
hence  if  we  take  a  perfectly  straight  tree  and  cut 
it  through  the  middle  longitudinally,  we  are 
prettj'  sure  to  see  the  pith  running  snake-like 
along  its  entire  length.  Therefore,  in  timber 
having  much  heart-shake  there  is  certain  to  be 
considerable  waste  in  its  conversion,  especially  if 
we  wish  to  reduce  the  log  into  plank  and  board.  ' 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  (p.  67)  the 
danger  of  pruning  closely,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  young  trees,  where  the  branches  are  small 
and  the  wood  is  certain  to  be  soon  healed  over,  is 
noted.  A  safer  plan  with  trees  of  moderate 
growth  "  is  to  let  a  part  of  the  branch  remain  if 
it  be  still  living  and  capable  of  putting  out  foli- 
age, say  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  not  to  leave  it  ragged  at  the  end." 

Some  useful  hints  on  the  selection  of  timber 
will  be  found  at  p.  68,  and  the  appendices  show- 
ing the  uses  of  the  principal  woods  described  in 
the  work,  with  the  specific  gravity,  transverse, 
tensile  and  vertical  strengths,  &c. ,  of  those  ex- 
perimented upon  possess  great  value  and  interest 
both  to  the  student  and  practical  man. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Photograph.8  of  Bamboos. — In  view  of  the 
very  interesting  articles  on  Bamboos  by  Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford,  we  are  seeking  to  illustrate 
such  efi^ects  as  they  give  in  England,  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  happen  to  have  photographs  of 
good  plants,  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  being 
allowed  to  see  them. 

Buying  Apples. — In  conversation  with  a 
large  fruit  dealer  last  week  I  gathered  from  him 
that  foreign  Apples  are  dear  this  year.  He  had 
been  paying  IGs.  per  bushel  for  good  samples  of 
American  Newtown  Pippin,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  long  price.  In  spite  of  the  well-known  (|uality 
of  this  delicious  Apple,  which  is  admittedly  the 
best  of  American  varieties,  this  same  fruiterer  ex- 
periences a  difficulty  in  getting  customers  to  buy 
it.  He  finds  it  is  not  showy  enough,  its  dull 
green  skin  hindering  its  sale. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Elaine. — I  was  glad  to  see 
"  E.  J."  (p.  rili)  say  a  good  word  for  this  old 
favourite.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  still  the  best 
pure  white-flowered  variety  we  have.  An  exhibi- 
tor at  one  of  the  leading  shows  this  year  was 
praising  Mile.  Therese  Rey  for  the  purity  of  its 
flower.^,  but  when  a  bunch  of  blooms  of  Elaine  was 
placed  alongside  for  comparison  this  same  person 
appeared  quite  surprised  at  the  diti'erence  in 
colour.  As  an  exhibition  flower  Elaine  was  first 
superseded  by  Avalanche,  a  variety  less  short  in 
the  florets  and  more  graceful  in  the  form  of  its 


blooms  generally.  This  in  turn  gave  way  to 
others  even  more  beautiful.  Asamatket  Chry- 
santhemum Elaine  still  hold  its  own. — E.  M. 

Almond  fruiting'  in  Ireland. — My  friend 
Mr.  Walpole  says  you  would  probably  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  fruit  of  the  Almond  sent 
herewith.  The  tree  was  planted  about  eight 
years  since  and  never  fruited  before.  This  year 
it  has  had  a  good  crop,  but  you  will  observe  how 
very  thick  the  shells  of  the  nuts  are.  I  never 
saw  a  tree  in  more  beautiful  flower  than  it  was  in 
the  early  spring,  and  the  foliage  was  good  and 
the  tree  seems  in  perfect  healtli. — Jonathan 
Hoco. 

*j,*  Largo  nuts,  apparently  with  sound  kernels. 
— Ed. 

Apple  XrOrd  Suffield.— I  admit  that  this  va- 
riety often  breaks  down  with  canker  or  over- 
cropping on  light  soils,  and  that  not  a  few  have 
worked  the  heads  of  Lord  Suffield  with  Welling- 
ton,Warner's  King,  Golden  Spire,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Bismarck,  &c.  Still,  others 
find  Lord  Suffield  when  in  season  the  best  Codlin 
in  the  world  for  creams,  sauces,  puddings,  and  pies. 
Like  most  of  the  family,  the  old  Keswick,  for 
example,  it  suffers  severely  from  overcropping, 
and  varieties  that  bear  freely  every  year  are 
not  generally  distinguished  by  prolonged  life. — 
D.  T.  F. 

Erica  melanthera. — One  of  the  most  useful 
and  popular  flowers  at  this  season  is  the  Erica, 
and  the  above  variety  I  consider  to  be  among  the 
most  attractive.  It  is  even  more  lasting  than  the 
majority  and  thoroughly  distinct.  For  making 
up  into  ladies'  sprays  I  find  the  flowers  very  light 
and  graceful.  A  more  profu.se  bloomer  it  would 
be  difticult  to  find,  and  few  of  this  genus  will 
thrive  so  well  year  after  year.  Plants  now  in 
bloom  have  done  good  service  for  seven  years.  To 
my  mind  there  are  more  Ericas  injured  by  drought 
than  the  other  extreme.  I  prefer  mine  to  be  on 
the  wet  side  provided  efficient  drainage  be  given. 
— F. 

The  Californian  Tree  Poppy  (Romneya 
Coulteri) — When  in  Devonshire  in  November  I 
saw  several  specimens  of  this  charming  perennial. 
The  finest  plant  was  growing  in  the  Exeter  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  on  the  south 
side  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  the  situation  being  an 
elevated  one.  The  roots  were  rambling  among 
the  stones  composing  the  rocker}-.  The  position 
appeared  to  be  quite  an  ideal  one,  being  compara- 
tively dry,  the  stones  about  the  base  of  the  plant 
affording  protection  during  the  winter.  Stout 
sucker-like  shoots  were  pushing  up  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ba.se  of  the  plant,  which  was  a 
proof  of  the  suitable  position  for  it. — E.  M. 

Cox's  Pomona  as  a  dessert  Apple. — I  read 
the  following  with  much  surprise  in  the  last  G.VK- 
DEN  :  Cox's  Pomona  is  in  my  ojniiion  a  desaert 
Apple  of  the  highest  order.  .  .  .  When  well  grown 
and  not  (fathered  too  soon  the  flavour  is  excellent 
and  quite  equal  to  that  of  Neu-town  Pi])jnn.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  things  which  make  me  think 
that  more  men  grow  Apples  than  take  the  trouble 
to  taste  them.  Cox's  Pomona  any  time  I  ever 
tasted  it  proved  one  of  the  most  insipid  and  worth- 
less of  Apples.  There  may  lie  a  good  moment  in 
its  life,  but  here  it  is  declared  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  Apple  grown  in  our  own  time.  I  .'hould 
not  be  much  surprised  at  any  man  comparing  a 
first-rate  Cox's  Orange  to  any  other  Apple,  how- 
ever good,  but  the  Newtown,  be  it  observed,  has 
splendid  keeping  qualities  as  well  as  the  finest 
and  highest  flavour.  We  have  Newtowns  in  good 
condition  five  months  in  winter.  The  fact  is  many 
gardeners,  including  fruit  judges,  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise  about  the  flavour  of  Apples,  for  they  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  judge  Apples  by  their 
showy  outsides.— An  Ai'PLE-eater. 

Thamnocalamus  spathiflorus.  — When  I 
lived  at  Breakspears  I  received  a  few  seeds  with 
tlie  above  name  from  the  late  Rev.  H.  Harpur- 
Crewe.  I  raised  two  or  three  plants,  but  only 
established  one,  anfl  that  in  a  narrow  sheltered 
border  in  front  of  the  greenhouse.  It  made  nice 
growths  in  the  summer,  but  always  got  cut  down 
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in  the  winter.  I  left  Breakspeai-s  in  the  autumn 
of  l.SSd  without  bringinfr  imy  of  it  hiTO  with  ino. 
On  reading  Mr.  Ficeman Milford'a  remarks  on 
p.afio  .5(1(1  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bull,  the  |)resent  head 
gardener  at  Breakepears,  who  kindly  replies  as 
follow.* :  "The  plant  you  mention  is  still  here 
and  doing  well.  It  is  about  as  lar^e  again  as  it 
was  four  years  ago  and  lias  made  growths  varying 
from  3  feet  to  G  feet  this  season.  I  fancy  it  is 
rather  tender,  as  the  frost  always  kills  it  to  the 
ground  level.  We  have  bought  several  species 
of  Bamboos,  but  the  one  in  (juestion  is  more  grace- 
ful than  any  of  them." — Geo.  Wall,  Giini's  Dyke, 
JIarroir  ]Vfiifil. 

Veitch  Memorial  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  held  on  the  19th  inst.  it  was  resolved : 
That  £10  be  granted  to  the  Lindley  Library 
Fund  ;  that  silver  medals  be  presented  to  Mr. 
James  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  "the  father  of  amateur 
Orchid  culture,"  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  (iardens,  Glasnevin,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  valuable  services  to  botany  and  horti- 
culture, and  to  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
for  his  services  as  an  hybridist ;  and  th.at  a  Veitch 
medal  and  prize  of  £5  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
each  of  the  following  horticultural  societies,  viz., 
the  Royal  Caledonian,  the  West  of  Scotland, 
York  Gala,  and  Worksop,  for  products  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  their  respective  shows,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  trustees.  It  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  all  communications  respecting  the 
Veitch  medals  and  prizes  should  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  Kent,  44,  Doria  Road, 
Fulhiim,  S.W. 

Peach  Princess  of  Wales. — I  was  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  D.  Kemp  (see  page  527)  has  a  good  word 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  above-named  Peach.  I 
have  had  many  years'  experience  with  this 
variety,  and  can  confirm  all  that  he  says  about  it, 
and  have  introduced  it  into  the  late  Peach  house 
here,  (iiven  a  warm,  .«unny  position,  with  an 
abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  I 
think  the  person  with  the  most  fastidious  palate 
could  not  complain  of  its  flavour.  Being  a  certain 
cropper  and  of  fine  appearance  make  it  doubly 
valuable  as  a  late  Peach.  In  the  matter  of  flavour 
Walburton's  Admirable  grown  under  similar  con- 
ditions may  be  a  point  better,  but  this  variety 
with  me  is  not  a  free  cropper  and  only  second-rate 
in  a[)pearanee.  I  prefer  Sea  Eagle  to  Walburton 
Admirable,  being  a  free  setter,  large  and  hand- 
some. These  three  varieties  I  have  here  in  a  late 
Peach  house.  I  admit  soil,  situation,  and  climatic 
conditions  have  something  to  do  with  flavour  and 
colour   in   all   fruits.       While  on    the   subject   of 


Peaches  I  may  mention  how  satisfactorily  the  buds 
are  develo])ingon  trees  in  early  clo.sed  houses.  — J. 
Easter,  NosteU  Priory  GardtriK. 


Obituary. 


We  regret  to  record  the  deaths  of  two  ladies  who 
were  likely  to  have  much  influence  for  good  in  gar- 
dening. Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  was  not  only  a  lover 
of  gardening,  but  was  also  a  real  gardener  herself. 
Her  garden  in  Northamptonshire,  although  only 
in  temporary  occu]iation,  was  full  of  lovely  things, 
and  particularly  Carnations,  of  which  she  had 
many  thousands.  The  handsomest  bed  of  Carna- 
tions we  have  ever  seen  was  at  Bulwick  in 
August  of  the  present  year.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  have  in  hand  a  series  of  engravings  of 
lier  garden  from  photographs  taken  at  Bulwick  by 
her  friend.  Miss  Willmott. 

Mrs.  Astor  was  also  devoted  to  her  garden  and 
likely  to  practise  it  in  a  true  and  charming  way  in 
oneot  the  most  beautiful  country  seats  in  England 
1  — Cliveden.  Although  she  had  not  had  time  to  do 
much,  she  was  deeply  interested  in  gardening, 
wishing  to  pursue  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 


Lady  Henry  (irosvenor  leaves  issue  two  girls  and 

the  boy  just  born.  —  Timex,  J)er.  26. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Astor. — It  is  with  the  most 
sincere  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Astor,  wife  of  the  Hon.  W,  W.  Astor,  of 
Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley  Square,  and  Clive- 
den, Maidenhead.  Mrs  Astor  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  James  W.  Paul,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
leaves  four  children.  Foi'  some  months  Mrs. 
Aster's  health  had  given  cause  for  anxiety  to  her 
friends,  though  in  the  summer  she  was  strong 
enough  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  whole  of  the 
staff  of  the  PatI  Mall  (Ja:,:tle  at  Cliveden.  Whethtr 
in  her  New  York  home  or  while  domg  the  honours 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Rome,  or  in  her 
English  houses,  Mrs.  Astor  won  alTection  on  all 
sides,  and  the  beautiful  picture  of  her  by  Carolus 
Duran  looked  out  as  a  friend  on  hundreds  of  those 
who  saw  it.  To  very  many  in  America,  in  France, 
in  Italy  and  in  England  this  loss  will  bring  a  sad- 
ness of  its  own.  To  ourselves  it  is,  not  in  con- 
vention, but  in  truth,  a  quick  cause  of  deep,  of 
personal  and  of  enduring  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
—PcM  Mali  Ocndle,  Ber.  24. 


Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  died  at  Eaton  Hall 
at  midnight  on  Monday.  She  was  known  to  be 
in  delicate  health  when  she  came  to  Eaton  Hall 
for  the  marriage  of  her  sister-in-law.  A  few  days 
ago  she  was  seized  with  alarming  illness,  and  Ur. 
Dobie,  of  Chester,  and  Ur.  Champneys,  of  London, 
were  summoned.  Lady  Henry  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  albuminuria,  and  her  condition  was 
therefore  regarded  all  along  as  serious,  though 
the  most  urgent  symptoms  did  not  manifest  them- 
selves until  after  her  premature  accouchement  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  a 
boy,  the  mother  never  recovered,  and  she  passed 
away  on  Monday  night  just  on  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, the  cause  of  death  being  cardiac  failure  and 
uraemia.  Prince  and  Princess  Adolphus  of  Tcck, 
before  going  to  White  Lodge,  visited  Eaton  Hall 
on  Saturday.  Lady  Henr}'  Grosvenor  also  reached 
Eaton  Hall  on  Saturday  morning.  The  Marchioness 
of  Ormonde  and  Lord  Chesham,  as  well  as  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  attended  on  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor  during  her  illness.  Lady  Henry  Grosve- 
nor, w  ho  was  in  her  3oth  year,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  ErsUine  Wemyss,  of  Wemyss  Castle.Fife.  She 
was  married  to  Lord  Henry  Grosvenor  in  1887. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Throughout 
the  last  fifteen  days  there  has  not  occurred  a 
single  unseasonably  cold  day  and  but  one  cold 
night.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  2%  and 
at  1  foot  deep  4°  warmer  than  on  the  same  day 
last  year.  Rain  fell  on  three  days  during  the 
week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  half  an 
inch.  On  Saturday  the  wind  continued  very  high. 
During  tlie  four  hours  ending  2  p.m.  the  average 
velocity  amounted  to  as  much  as  thirty-seven 
miles  an  hour,  and  for  one  of  these  hours  the  re- 
cord rose  to  forty  miles — direction,  w.  Through- 
out the  last  six  days  less  than  half  an  hour's  sun- 
shine has  been  recorded.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Names  of  plants. — R   P.  Brothcmton. — Helle- 

borus  fteidus. F.  L. — 1,  Biota  oiientalis;  2,  .Thuja 

occidentalis :  3,  Cupressus  Lawfoniana ;  4,  Eetino- 
f  pora  plumosa  ;  5,  Juniperue  clnnensis;  6,  Eetinospora 
pisifera  aurea. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. — We  are  asked 
to  state  that  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  have  given  their  pro- 
curation to  James  Herbert  Veitch  (who  has  been 
with  tliem  several  years)  and  to  Jolm  Gould  Veitch, 
sons  of  their  late  partner,  John  Gould  Veitch. 

Tlie  "Wild  Garden  :  or,  the  KaturatUation  and  Naturat 
Grouping  of  JIttnh/  Exvttc  Plants,  W'tfi  a  chapter  on  the  Garden 
of  British  Wild  Ftoucers.  Fourth  edition,  uith  vood  en<)ravin(js 
fro}R  dralcings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlargeit.  lemy 
8vo,  linen  cloth.  Price  12s. ;  well  bounel  in  half  morocco,  18^. 
Through  all  booksellerf. 
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